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The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal Father, who drawest the veil of night over the tired 
eyes of day and renewest its sight with the fresh gladness of 
awakening, fill our hearts with Thy radiance and gird us anew 
with strength to bear lightly our joys and our sorrows, and in 
making us fruitful in Thy service grant that we may never 
bend the knee to the insolence of might. 

Raise our thoughts high above life’s daily trifles into the 
free realm of the spirit, where the mind knows no fear, where 
words come from the depths of truth, where tireless striving 
stretches eager arms toward perfection and patient love sur- 
renders to Thy will. Into this heaven of freedom, O Father, 
may our Nation awake. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, May 29, 1930, when, on 
request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the further read- 
ing was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 517) for the relief of Arch L. 
Gregg. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 471. 


An act for the relief of Luther W. Guerin; 

H. R. 474. An act for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkner; 

H. R. 495. An act for the relief of Katherine Frances Lamb 
and Elinor Frances Lamb; 

H. R. 528. An act for the relief of Clarence C. Cadell; 

H. R. 556. An act for the relief of Ernst Lueger ; 

H. R. 845. An act for the relief of R. L. Wilson; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Edward H. Cotcher; 

H. R. 1058. An act for the relief of Jesse A. Frost; 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson ; 

H. R. 1592. An act for the relief of William Meyer ; 

H. R. 1836. An act for the relief of Robert E. 
Rudoiph E. Beck and Harry J. Brown; 

H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; 

H. R. 2075. An act for the relief of Addie Belle Smith; 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief Boat- 
swain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the 
rank of lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy ; 

H. R. 2465. An act for the relief of Karl D. Barkly ; 

H. R. 3644. An act for compensation in behalf of John M. 
Flynn ; 

H. R. 

H. R. 

H. R. 


Beck, alias 


3859. 
3891. 
4161. 


An act for the relief of Albert A. Inman; 
An act for the relief of Harry Martin; 
An act for the relief of Isaac Fink; 
H. R. 5113. An act for the relief of Sylvester J. Easlick; 
H. R. 5459. An act for the relief of Topa Topa Ranch Co., 
Glencoe Ranch Co., Arthur J. Koenigstein, and H. Fukasawa; 
H. R. 5526. An act for the relief of Fred 8S. Thompson ; 
H. R. 6537. An act for the relief of Prentice O’Rear ; 
H. R. 6668. An act for the relief of Peter R. Wadsworth ; 
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| H. R. 7026. An act for the relief of Mrs. Fanor Flores and 
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Pedro Flores: 
H. R. 7027. An act for the relief 
third class, United States Navy: 
H. R. 7661. An act for the relief of Margaret Bown; 
H_ R.8393. An act to authorize the Court of Clainis to correct 
an error in claim of Charles G. Mettler; 
H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 
H.R 8723. An act for the relief of Rachel Levy; 
H. R. 10919. An act for the relief of certain officers and em- 


of Paul Franz, torpedoman 


Stepp 


ployees of the Foreign Service of the United States, and of 
Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat 


at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course of their re- 
spective duties, suffered losses of Government funds and/or per- 
sonal property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, 
trophes of nature, shipwreck, or other causes; 


catas- 


H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; 
H. R. 11082. An act granting a franking privilege to Helen H. 


Taft; 
H. R. 11088. An act for the refund of money erroneously col 
lected fronr Thomas Griflith, of Peach Creek, W. Va 


H. R. 11132. An act for the relief of Edward Knight; and 
H. R. 12440. An act providing certain exemptions from taxa- 


tion for Treasury bills. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 


signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 
H.R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction of the 


Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation 
to be known as the division of identification and information ; 

H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina 
Chapter, No, 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
clenny, Fla.; 

H. R. 11143. An act to create in the Treasury Department a 
bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12205. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 12236. An act making appropriations for the Navy De 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

STATEMENT OF BISHOP CANNON 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask permission to print 
the Recorp a statement of Bishop Cannon, in which he 
that he intended no discourtesy to the Senate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

THE Brsnop’s STATEMENT 


Davis 
Mac- 


in 
said 


I intended no discourtesy to the Senate or to the Senate committee 
by retiring as a voluntary witness from the committee room on Thurs- 
day morning. 


The facts are: On April 12, voluntarily, without any suggestion 
from the committee, I wrote to the chairman that “in view of certain 
statements which have appeared in the press concerning the work of 


the Board of Temperance and Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South, as officers of that board, we are 
that if your committee desires any information concerning the work 
of our board we shall be glad to appear before the committee and fur- 
nish such information.” 

This note volunteered to give information concerning “the work 
our board,” and not concerning my personal or political activities, 
that information was freely given to the 
was made to investigate my activities leader of 
Democrats, I filed with the committee a statement questioning 
jurisdiction of the committee on that point, setting forth my objections 
to answering such questions, and Senator WALSH stated that the com 
mittee would take my statement under advisement. 


writing you to state 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. 
The 
The 
answered 


Allen 
Ashurst 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


to their names: 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Ke yes 

La Follett 
McKellar 
McMaste1 
McNary 


Fess 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Greene 
Grrundy 
Hule 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Ilatfield 
llawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 


Johnson 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Metcalf Sullivan 
Moses Swanson 
Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Oddie lrammeli 
Patterson Vandenberg 
Phipps Wagner 

Pine Walsh, Mass 
Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ransdell Waterman 
Reed Watson 
Robinson, Ark Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from | 
Utah |{Mr. Kine], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Samiti], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercner]) are 
necessarily detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EXPENSES 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time to present a statement from the conferees on the part 
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| June 7, 1924. 


| Potomac 


| arises, Where is all this money coming from? 


| some compensating 


legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 


| Let 


| the art center of the world. 
| in science, in learning, 


tart 
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of the Senate on the District of Columbia appropriation bill and 
ask that the clerk may read it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


| hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The undersigned conferees on the part of the Senate on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1931 
beg to submit the following, showing the unfairness to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the $9,000,000 contribution of the Govern- 
ment of the United States as its share of District expenses: 

(1) The contribution of the Government of the United 
States as its share of the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia was fixed at $9,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1925 in the District of Columbia appropriation act approved 
The total District of Columbia appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1925 amounted to $81,183,152.28. In the 
opinion of the Senate conferees, in all fairness, this question re- 
solves itself into a problem of simple proportion. If $9,000,000 
was fair and just of $31,183,152.28 appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1925, what amount would be fair and just as approxi- 
mately $43,500,000 appropriations for the fiscal year 1931? 

(2) If $9,000,000 was fair and just for the fiscal year 1925. 
would the same amount be fair and just for 1931, the value of 


| the property of the Government of the United States having in- 


creased many millions of dollars since the fiscal year 1925? 

(3) There are also to be considered in connection with the 
justification for an increase in the Federal contribution cer- 
tain projects of improvement which will run into many more 
millions of dollars. For instance, the municipal center, munic 
ipal airport, armory for the National Guard, new Center Mar 
ket, children’s tuberculosis sanatorium, new bridges, including 
the replacement of the Calvert Street Bridge, new jail build- 
ing, extension of the Supreme Court Building, additional build- 
ings for Gallinger Hospital, sewage treatment works, improve 
ment of the water front along the Washington Channel of the 
River, buildings for the National Zoological Park, 
branch library sites and buildings, and others. All of these 
improvements have been recommended to the commissioners dur 
ing the past year or two, and some of them are already author 
ized by law. At a very rough estimate these improvements 
would cost between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. The question 
The action of 
the Senate in increasing the Federal contribution for the fiscal 


| year 1931 from $9,000,000 to $12,000,000 is a partial answer. 


(4) Since the limits of the District are forever fixed, it fol- 
lows that each year the building operations and the condemna- 
tion of private holdings force an expansion into Virginia and 


| Maryland, and this results in finally depriving the District of 
but a | 


certain sources of revenue. 

The exemptions of various classes of property, including the 
holdings of the United States, are so great that they point to 
revenue from the United States. Their 
value based on a fair estimate shows that they are far in ex- 
cess of the usual needs of exempt property in an ordinary city. 

The chief means of livelihood of a majority of the population 
is dependent on the pay roll of the United States Government, 
and it will naturally follow that an excess in taxation will have 
a depressing effect on these employees of the United States who 
are forced to contribute to the support of a national city. 

The Capital's development should not be confined to certain 
sections or narrow limits, but should be extended with great 


uniformity over the entire District. 


President Coolidge, in one of his messages to Congress, thus 
expressed his feelings regarding the Capital City: 

If our country wishes to compete with others, let it not be in the 
support of armaments but in the making of a beautiful Capital City. 
it express the soul of America. Whenever an American is at the 
of his Government, however traveled and cultured he may be, he 
ought to find a city of stately proportions, symmetrically laid out and 
adorned with the best that there is in architecture, which would arouse 
his imagination and stir his patriotic pride. In the coming years 
Washington should be not only the art center of our own country but 
Around it should center all that 
in letters, and in art. 


seat 


is best 


This ideal condition can be accomplished only by the fostering 
care of Congress. 
Hrram BINGHAM. 
CARTER GLASS. 
ARTHUR CAPPER. 
LAWRENCE C, PHIpps. 
Joun B. KENDRICK. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
ferees on the part 


Mr. President, on behalf of the five con- 
of the Senate on the District of Columbia 
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appropriation bill I desire to express our regret that we have 
been unable to persuade the House conferees to move at ail 
from their position that $9,000,000, the same amount which has 


heen appropriated now for a number of years as the Federal | 


contribution to the District of Columbia expenses, should con- 
tinue to be the total amount of Federal contribution. The 
Senate voted that $12,000,000 was the proper figure for th's 
year, 

The existing law passed in 1922 provides that the expenses 


of the District government shall be borne in the proportion of | 


60 per cent by the District and 40 per cent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If that law had been carried out, the amount of the 
Federal contribution this year would have been a little more 
than $15,000,000; but your committee did not feel, under all the 


circumstances, that it was best to ask for that amount. The | 
Senate asked for $12,000,000. The House conferees have ex- | 
pressed themselves as unwilling to compromise at all between | 


$9,000,000 and $12,000,000, and the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, while regretting the situation, believe that the amount 
of $9,000,000 is not adequate or fair, in view of the statement 
which the Senate conferees have signed which has just been 
read. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut how many conferences were had with the House con- 
ferees on the subject? 

Mr. BINGHAM. My recollection is that we met some four 
or five times. 

Mr. WATSON. Did the Senate conferees make various pro- 
posals of compromise as between the two Houses? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senate conferees said that they would 
not insist upon $12,000,000, but would be glad to meet the 


House conferees halfway or agree to any amount that seemed | 


fair to the House conferees, but those conferees took the posi- 
tion that $9,000,000 was the utmost which they were willing to 
concede. 

Mr. WATSON. How long has $9,000,000 been the sum ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government as its proportion of the 
expenses of the District—three or four years? 

Mr. BINGHAM. My recollection is that $9,000,000 has been 
the Federal contribution since 1925. 

Mr. WATSON. No offer of compromise was accepted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The House conferees did not seem willing 
to move at all in our direction. Each year the portion con- 
tributed by the Federal Government has been getting smaller 
and smaller, although the amount of property owned by the 


Federal Government and the buildings constructed by the Gov- | 
ernment have been increasing, and also the amounts appropri- | 
ated for park purpeses and other purposes required for the city 


of Washington, the National Capital, are steadily increasing. 

The Senate conferees also called attention to the fact that 
this is not a business district or a business center; that there 
are no great manufacturing operations being conducted here ; 
so that there are no great private businesses from which the 
residents of Washington may draw large salaries. The Dis- 
trict is composed largely of those who are dependent upon the 
clerks employed by the Federal Government for their living, and 
the employees of the Government are to a greater extent living 
outside of the District. So the conferees on the part of the 
Senate felt that the amount of $9,000,000, which might have 
been adequate five years ago, is no longer anywhere near ade- 
quate or fair. 

Mr. WATSON. It would seem, Mr. President, that the 
Senate conferees are within their rights at least in insisting 
on a compromise. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. What was the ratio back in 1925? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The law passed in 1922 fixed the ratio of 
40 to 60, 40 being contributed by the General Government and 
60 by the District taxpayers. 

Mr. FESS. And $9,000,000 of a total of $31,000,000 appro- 
priation would be in the ratio of something like 33 per cent; 
but under the appropriations carried in the present bill it would 
only be about 22 per cent? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It would be less than that, because it is 
$9,000,000 out of an appropriation of something like $43,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The statement of the conferees 
will lie on the table. 
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PETITIONS 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of 66 citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Raukin bill, being the bill (H. R. 10881) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a. resolution of the Centralized Polish 
Organizations of the City of Cudahy, Wis., favoring the passage 
of legislation setting aside a day as a national holiday in honor 
|} and commemoration of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary 
War hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the church councils 
of the Ephraim and Sister Bay Moravian churches in the State 
of Wisconsin, favoring the passage of legislation for the Fed- 
| eral supervision of motion pictures and establishing higher 
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| Standards before production for films that are to be licensed for 
| interstate and foreign commerce, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


RELIEF OF DISABLED WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mr. BRATTON. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
petition, signed by James Foy, of Fort Bayard, N. Mex., repre- 
senting uncompensated disabled veterans of the World War, 
| Which I ask may be referred to the Finance Committee and 
| printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 
Fort Bayarp, N. MEx., June 8, 1930 
Hon. Sam G. Bratron, 

Washington, D. C.: 

lease present this message to Senate: Uncompensated disabled vet 
erans of Work! War ask you vote in favor Rankin bill extending 
| sumptive date to 1930 
| for disabled can not longer carry on without aid 


pre 

Relief this session of Congress most imperative, 

Legislation pending 

since January 22 and anxiety and suspense becoming unendurable, add 

| ing to burden of physical suffering Many thousands whom bill will 

| help have been ill and penniless for the past five years and more 
Existing conditions so acute some kind of action must be taken forth 
with. Average compensation paid only $44 monthly Would you deny 
them this small pittance for themselves and families? The days of the 
tubercular victims are numbered. Will you ease their last hours; will 
you vote in favor of the Rankin bill? The lasting gratitude of the 
veterans will be yours 


James Foy 
Uncompensated Disabled Veterans of World War 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
| to which was referred the bill (S. 4254) to provide for the com 
promise and settlement of claims held by the United States of 
America arising under the provisions of section 210 of the 
transportation act, 1920, as amended, reported it with amend 
ments and submitted a report (No. 867) thereon. . 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4585) authorizing the State of Florida, 
through its highway department, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, 
near Freeport, Fla., reported it without amendment and sub 
mitted a report (No. 868) thereon. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4636) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to resell the undisposed of portion of 
Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 328 acres, and to also author 
ize the appraisal of property disposed of under authority con- 
tained in the acts of Congress approved July 9, 1918, and July 
11, 1919, and for other purposes, reported it without amend 
ment and submitted a report (No. 869) thereon. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4015) to provide for the 
revocation and suspension of operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses 
and registration certificates; to require proof of ability to re 
spond in damages for injuries caused by the operation of motor 
vehicles; to prescribe the form of and conditions in insurance 
policies covering the liability of motor-vehicle operators; to sub 
ject such policies to the approval of the commissioner of in 
surance; to constitute the director of traffic the agent of non- 
resident owners and operators of motor vehicles operated in the 
| District of Columbia for the purpose of service of process; to 
provide for the report of accidents; to authorize the director of 
traffic to make rules for the administration of this statute; and 

to prescribe penalties for the violation of the provisions of this 

act, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
} submitted a report (No. 870) thereon. 
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Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
wus referred the bill (S. 1640) for the relief of John E. Ross, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
S71) thereon 

JURISDICTION OF EQUITY COURTS 
Mr. STEIWER. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 


port back unfavorably the bill (S. 2497) to amend the Judicial 
Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
and for other purposes. 

To carry out an arrangement arrived at in the committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that the majority of the committee may 


equity 


have until the 20th instant in which to file a supplementary 
report setting forth the reasons for their action. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the understanding in the com- 


mittee was that the minority should have the same time as the 
majority in which to file their views. I should like to say to 


the Senator that there is only one possible objection that I can 
see to the request as he has submitted it, an objection which 
was not discussed in the committee. 

If the Congress should adjourn prior to the 20th instant, 


under the unanimous-consent agreement I will file the report of 


the minority before final adjournment. So far as the minority 
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is concerned it is ready to file its report now, but out of defer- | 
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and and use the same for and conduct therein a general 
banking business authorized under and by the charter of said bank and 








to occupy 


the laws of the United States relative to national banks: Provided, 
That such building shall be erected upon the location prescribed by the 
Secretary of War and be constructed in accordance with plans first 


approved by him. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported the nominations of Chester N. Leedom, of South Dakota, 
to be United States marshal, district of South Dakota, and 
Olaf Eidem, of South Dakota, to be United States attorney, 
district of South Dakota, which were placed on the Executive 
Calendar. y 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

NOMINATIONS OF WALLACE TOWNSEND AND GEORGE L. MALLORY 

Mr. CARAWAY. As in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I report back favorably the nominations 


| of Wallace Townsend, to be district attorney for the eastern 


ence to the majority it was desired to file it at the same time. | 
If it should be agreed to adjourn on, say, the 19th instant, as 
soon as such an agreement were made, I would feel justified in 
filing the minority report without waiting for the filing of the 
Inajority report 

Mr. STEIWER. I can not speak for the committee, but I will | 


say to the Senator from Nebraska that, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I shall be entirely agreeable to the idea that he file 
the minority report earlier, if he finds circumstances require 


such action, 
RANKING HOUSE ON FORT LEWIS KESERVATION, WASH, 
Mr. PATTERSON, From the Committee on Military Affairs 


I report back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 4046) 


authorizing the erection, maintenance, and use of a banking 
house upon the United States military reservation at Fort 


Lewis, Wash., and I submit a report (No. 872) thereon. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the bill just reported by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. PatTrerson] very brief, but it is 
urgent that action should be taken on it during this session, and 
I therefore ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let the bill be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be reported. 


is 


The Curer Crerk. A bill (S. 4046) authorizing the erection, 
maintenance, and use of a banking house upon the United States 
military reservation at Fort Lewis, Wash., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 


amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ent consideration 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like te ask the Sen- 
ator from Washington what circumstances justify the establish- 
ment of a bank on a military reservation? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, Fort Lewis 
reservation, embracing some T0,000 acres. 


Is there objection to the present 


I have no objection to its pres- 


is 


a large military 
The War Depart- 





ment endeavors to keep a regiment of troops there, and it is | 


expected that there will be a regiment there in the future. 
There are quite a good many troops there now, and the proposed 
bank is really for the convenience of the military post. 
Mr. COUZENS. Has there been any precedent established for 
like grant anywhere? 
Mr. JONES. That I do not know. This bill simply author- 
izes the erection of a building of a permanent character under 
such conditions as the Secretary of War may impose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “regulations,” to insert “ and 
conditions and for such term or terms,” so as to make the bill 


a 


read : 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Army National Bank of Fort Lewis, 
Wash., a national banking corporation organized and existing under the 


laws of the United States relative to national banks, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to erect in and on the United States military reservation at 


Fort Lewis, Wash., and there maintain, under such regulations and con- 
ditions and for such term or terms as the Secretary of War may pre- 


uitable building for the conduct of its general banking business 


scribe, a 


district of Arkansas, and of George L. Mallory, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of Arkansas, a reappoint- 
ment. I call the attention of the senior Senator from Arkansas 
to the nominations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
nominations will be received. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As in open executive session, I 
ask unanimous consent for the confirmation of the nominations 
just reported by my colleague. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have continuously objected to 
that being done, and I hope the Senator will not ask it. I think 
it is very unfair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I find it necessary to leave the 
city in a very short time. I will ask the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary] to move an executive session. 

Mr. McNARY. I will do so a little later. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I withdraw the request. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4660) granting a pension to Elmer K. Corbett (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4661) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Tryon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4662) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
A. Seoville (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4663) granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a dike or dam across the head of Camas Slough to 
Lady Island on the Columbia River in the State of Washington ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLercHer and himself) : 

A bill (S. 4664) to create an additional judge for the southern 
discrict of Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 4665) extending the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

3y Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4666) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Prowse ; 

A bill (S. 4667) granting an increase of pension to Howard 
Jones; and 

A bill (S. 4668) granting a pension to Belle Rhodes Taylor ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) proposing. to amend the 
Constitution of the United States to exclude aliens in counting 
the whole number of persons in each State for apportionment 
of Representatives among the several States; to the Committee 
ou the Judiciary. 


As in open executive session, the 
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AMENDMENT TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10881) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 471. An act for the relief of Luther W. Guerin; 

H. R. 495. An act for the relief of Katherine Frances Lamb 
and Elinor Frances Lamb; 

H. R. 528. An act for the relief of Clarence C. Cadell: 

H. R. 556. An act for the relief of Erust Lueger; 

H. R. 845. An act for the relief of R. L. Wilson; 

H. R. 1058. An act for the relief of Jesse A. Frost; 

H. R. 1592. An act for the relief of William Meyer ; 

H. R. 2075. An act for the relief of Addie Belle Smith; 

H. R. 2465. An act for the relief of Earl D. Barkly; 

H. R. 3644. An act for compensation in behalf of John M. 
Flynn ; 

H. R. 3889. An act for the relief of Albert A. Inman; 

H. R. 3891. An act for the relief of Harry Martin; 

H. R. 4161. An act for the relief of Isaac Fink; 

H. R. 5113. An act for the relief of Sylvester J. Easlick ; 


H. R. 5459. An act for the relief of Topa Topa Ranch Co., | 


Glencoe Ranch Co., Arthur J. Koenigstein, and H. Fukasawa ; 

H. R. 5526. An act for the relief of Fred S. Thompson ; 

H. R. 6537. An act for the relief of Prentice O'Rear ; 

H. R. 7026. An act for the relief of Mrs. Fanor Flores and 
Pedro Flores; 

H. R. 7027. An act for the relief of Paul Franz, torpedoman, 
third class, United States Navy; 

H. R. 7661. An act for the relief of Margaret Stepp Bown; 

H. R. 8393. An act to authorize the Court of Claims to correct 
an error in claim of Charles G. Mettler; 

H. R. 8723. An act for the relief of Rachel Levy; and 


’ 
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DEFINITION OF OLEOMARGARINE-—-CONFERENCE REPORT (8S. DOC, 
NO. 160) 

Mr. NORBECK. I present the conierence report on House 
bill 6, to amend the definition of oleomargarine, and so forth. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the report. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R 
6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the 
act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and rezulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exporta- 
tion of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 


|} ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 


H. R. 11088. An act for the refund of money erroneously col- | 


lected from Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 474. An act for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkuer; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Edward H. Cotcher ; 

H. R. 1836. An act for the relief of Robert E. Beck, alias 
Rudolph E. Beck and Harry J. Brown: and 

H. R.11132. An act for the relief of Edward Knight; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1675. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson ; 

H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, jr. ; 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the 
rank of lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy; 

H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; and 

H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 6668. An act for the relief of Peter R. Wadsworth; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 10919. An act for the relief of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Foreign Service of the United States, and of Elise 
Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the 
Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of Government funds and/or personal 
property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, catastrophes of 
nature, shipwreck, or other causes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

H. R. 11082. An act granting a franking privilege to Helen H. 
Taft: to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 12440. An act providing certain exemptions from taxa- 
tion for Treasury bills; to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT PERTAINING TO WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4017) to 
amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain War 
Department contracts by repealing the expiration date of that 
act, which was, on page 1, line 8, to strike out “ repealed” and 
insert “amended so that it shall cease to be in effect after 
June 30, 1931.” 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Reep, Mr. Greene, and Mr. SHepparp conferees on the part 
of the Senate, 





} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


| 
| 
| 


follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 3, and agree to the same. 


Cas. L. McNary, 

Peter NoRRECK, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 

G. N. Haugen, 

Frep S. PurNett, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the report? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
South Dakota ought to make some explanation of the amend- 
ments and inform us from which one the Senate conferees 
receded, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I wish to state that the 
House conferees accepted two of the Senate amendments, the 
first of which was offered by the Senator from Texas excepting 
certain commodities from its provisions. They also accepted 
he amendment that was offered extending for one vear the 
time when the law shall go into effect. They disagreed only to 
the amendment that would have destroyed the whole measure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘The House conferees, then, receded ex- 
cept as to the amendment which really meant something. 

Mr. NORBECK. Except as to the amendment which, if 
adopted, would have destroyed the bill itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota 
how long the Senate conferees struggled with the House con- 
ferees on this question? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is aware that when the par 
ticular amendinent in question was adopted the Senator from 
South Dakota stated on the floor that he would accept it tenta- 
tively, but would not agree to abide by it if it should be aseer 
tained that it wou!d destroy the measure itself. The amend 
ment was immediately submitted to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, whose letter was put into the Recorp about a week 
ago, the concluding paragraph of which says that the adeption 
of the amendment would destroy the bill itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
amendment to which the Senator from South Dakota refers 
wis offered by myself. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is one of the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was going to describe it a little more 
accurately, if the Senator will permit me. It was an amend- 
ment offered by myself providing that the provisions of the bill 
as drafted should not apply to cooking oils and compounds 
which contain no artificial coloring matter and no deleterious 
substance. That amendment was adopted by the Senate. as I 
recall, by a practically unanimous vote. 

Mr. NORBECK. There was no vote on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There was some sort of a vote or it would 
not have been adopted. There was no roll call, but it was 
adopted practically unanimously by the Senate. It was the 
only real important amendment which the Senate adopted to 
the bill, and yet the Senate conferees apparently on meeting the 
House conferees, succumb at the first attack. It seems to me’ 
that th’s matter is entitled to a little more consideration 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Ropinson] was very deeply 
interested in this amendment. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CaRaAway], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
and others, and a great number of Senators on the Reputlican 
side, were likewise deeply interested in it, and I should like to 
have the matter held up temporarily in order that we may look 


Is there objection to the considera- 
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into it a little more carefully. I am not disposed to delay the 





Senator's bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this is a matter that has 
been fully debated before the Senate. There have been innu- | 
merable roll calls on the question of whether there should be 
legislation to bring this new substitute in under the oleomar- 
garine law. The Senate has decided that question by repeated 
roll calls. Inadvertently an amendment was adopted here, the 
effect of which was not understood at the time, and the Senator 
from Texas was informed that I would not agree to it if it 


destroyed the value the bill. I 
for delaying the matter, 
here, 

I move the adoption of the report. 


of feel that there is no occasion 


It is well understood by every Member 
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They are eaten by human beings who want food and need food; 
and yet, under the terms of this bill, we are going to put a tax 


| upon them, not for the purpose of raising revenue, but for the 


purpose of trying to force people to buy and eat something else. 
They are not sold as butter. It is not claimed that they are 
buiter. There is no pretense, no sham. They are simply sold 
as cooking oils and cooking compounds; and yet the Senate con- 
ferees, in the face of the solemn vote and the solemn judgment 
of the Senate, take the judgment of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau! 

I thought they were representing the Senate. If they are to 
represent the Internal Revenue Bureau, they ought to be ap- 
pointed by the Internal Revenue Bureau. They go out and lie 
down at the first fire, surrender absolutely, and, as a justification 
for their action, bring back some little old Senate amendments 


| that are of inconsiderable consequence, and then make a great 


Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I make a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the report just being sub- | 
mitted? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then, I ask that it go over | 
under the rule. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does a conference report have to lie over 


one day before it is taken up? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The usual custom is to have it go 
over, but under the rules the Senator may move to proceed to | 
its consideration. 

Mr. NORBECK. A motion to that effect has been made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the report been printed? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. 


It has not. 
ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate is entitled to an 


opportunity to examine the report; and I think that under the | 


rule all reports of committees, including conference 
must lie over for one day if the point is made. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will read the rule: 


The of of of shall al- 
ways be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a question 
of order motion to adjourn is pending, while the Senate is 
dividing; and when received the question of proceeding to the consid- 
eration of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be 
determined without debate. 


reports, 


presentation reports committees conference 


or a or 


The question is on the motion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota to proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the report. That is debatable. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do not care to take up 
more than a moment of the Senate’s time; but I do believe that 
the Senate conferees ought to have shown a little more tenacity 
in standing up for the Senate amendment. 

The Senate expressed itself unequivocally, although the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota says that the amendment was inadver- 
tently adopted. It may have been inadvertently adopted so far 
as the Senator from South Dakota is concerned; but I think the 
rest of the Senate, when they voted on it, knew what they were 
doing. 

In the face of that Senate amendment, which was adopted 
after debate when Senators understood what they were doing 
and were supposedly in possession of all their faculties, the 
Senator from South Dakota refers the bill down to the Internal 
Revenue Department; and because the Commissioner of Inter- 


| 


play here before the Senate that, “ We retained two Senate 
amendments,” but they surrendered the only Senate amend- 
ment that had any vitality and any life in it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


| Allen Fess Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Ashurst Frazier Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Baird George Kendrick Sheppard 

| Barkley Gillett Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Glass La Follette Smoot 
Black Glenn McKellar Steck 

| Blaine Goff McMaster Steiwer 
torah Greene McNary Stephens 
Bratton Grundy Metcalf Sullivan 
srock Hale Moses Swanson 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Reed Watson 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 


nal Revenue says that the amendment would seriously impair | 


the bill as to the object which he had in mind, therefore out it 
without any serious effort on the part of the Senate con- 
ferees to have it retained, 

What are conferees for? They are supposed to go out and 
represent the body that they are appointed to represent, not to 
take the dictation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Of course, 
the amendment would have afiected the bill. The reason why 
it was offered was to affect the bill. Of course, it changed 
somewhat the purpose of the measure, or it would not have been 
an amendment of any value. 

I do not suppose there is any chance of defeating this report, 
of course; but I want to protest against this practice of con- 
ferees going out without any serious intention of carrying out 


Loes, 


the duty that they owe to the Senate of the United States; and 
I want to enter my solemn protest against taking out this 
Senate amendment. It simply provided that products which 


were not artificially colored cooking oils and cooking compounds, 
and which contained no deleterious substances, should not be 
made to pay revenue tax. That is all it provided. That 
all there is to it 

The articles to which this amendment applies are not arti- 
ficial. They are genuine. They must be wholesome and pure, 


is 


| 





to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, why the un- 
usual haste in connection with the consideration of this confer- 
ence report? Until just this second I have not been able to 
procure a copy of the bill to which the conference report relates. 

This amendment is the most important amendment adopted 
by the Senate while the bill was under consideration. It was 
fully discussed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLy]. It 
provides that section 2, which is the substantial portion of the 
bill, shall be modified or amended so that the section shall not 
apply to cooking compounds or cooking oils not made in imitation 
of butter and containing no artificial coloring or deleterious 
substance. 

The Senate conference members evidently were not in sym- 
pathy with the amendment. With undue haste they have aban- 
doned the position of the Senate. They are not willing that 
the report shall lie over under the rule. They ask for con- 
sideration of the report instantly when it is received by the 
Senate, and with comparatively few Senators present attempt 
to rush the conference report through. 

What is the haste about the matter? All I desire is that the 
Senate shall know what it is doing, shall understand that it is 
giving up its position, abandoning the amendment that was in- 
corporated. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota has followed the uniform practice in offering a confer- 
ence report and at the same time moving for its present con- 
sideration. There has been no unusual haste in this case what- 
soever. I was one of the conferees. We had three questions 
on which there was a difference. The House yielded on two and 
the Senate on one. When it came to this particular proposi- 
tion, against which I have no prejudice whatsoever, I found that 
the majority of the House conferees would not consider it at all, 
and rather than lose the legislation, which I believe will be 
beneficial to the dairy interests of the country, as one of the 
conferees I yielded, as did my two colleagues. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very happy to yield, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely wish to say that 
while it is true, particularly when we approach the end of a 
session, that we cooperate, and rightfully cooperate, for the 
speedy disposition of conference reports, this is the first instance 
I recall when, after Senators interested in legislation ask that 
a conference report go over for a time in order that the con- 
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ference report might be given some thought, an objection has 
been made, and the Senator in charge of the conference has 
raised the question of consideration immediately following the 
submis-ion of the report to the Senate. There will be a great 
deal more difficulty in getting conference reports into the Sen- 
ate and getting them acted on if there is a disposition to pursue 
such a course where Senators, without desiring unduly to de- 
lay action on a measure, merely ask for time in order to famil- 
iarize themselves with a report. I could not get a copy of the 
bill, I could not investigate the relationship of the amendment 


to other provisions of the bill, before we would have been | 


ealled upon to vote on the conference report, except by sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that raises an entirely differ- 
ent question, one of courtesy and accommodation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it goes farther than 
that. I think it goes to the right of a Senator to know what 
the proceedings are, and to understand, with the exercise of 
reasonable diligence and intelligence, what is going on here. 

Mr. McCNARY. Mr. President, the President has ruled upon 
that proposition by reading the rule of the Senate. If the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas does not believe in the rule, he should have 
it amended. That is the way to proceed in a matter of this 
kind. 

It has been a uniform practice, when a conference report is 
submitted, for a motion to follow for its immediate considera- 
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|} Ware when charged with violating the antitrust laws, because of 
| his fearless and forceful decisions from time to time. 
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of New York, which resulted in the station which was broad- 
the speech in the New York area cutting off the broad- 
for the next 25 minutes. It happened that that oc- 
curred at the very time when former Senator Reed was begin- 
ning his discussion of the Radio Trust. 

Mr. President, there is an old religious refrain that runs 























God moves in a mysterious way 


His wonders to perform 

















The events of the past few days in connection with the fight to 
dissolve the Radio Trust lead me to paraphrase that by saying: 
Those mysterious forces that would save the Radio Trust op- 
erate in a miraculous way its dissolution to prevent. 

Two events have occurred in the last few days which cause 
me to say that. The first was the resignation of Judge Hugh M. 
Morris, of the United States District Court of Delaware. That, 
coming just after the Government had filed its suit to dissolve 
the Radio Trust, is especially significant when it is recalled that 
Judge Morris has been a thorn in the side of the Radio Corpora- 
tion and of other corporations organized in the State of Dela- 



























































I think I cast no reflection on any other Federal judge in this 
country when I say that Judge Morris is the best qualified Fed- 
eral judge in the United States to pass upon the Radio Trust 























tion. That is the practice of the Senate. If some 


raises a question of propriety and even, I might say, of fellow- 
ship. As far as I am concerned, when a request of that kind 
is made, I always yield to the appeal or request of a Senator. 


I have not this conference report in charge, but if there is any | 


Senator here who wants further time to consider it, and wants 
to have it printed, I think he is entitled to that opportunity. 

May I state that the Senator in charge of the conference 
report is the distinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NORBECK], and I feel that if there is anyone here who wants 
more time to study the report, and wants to have it go over for 
the day, I am sure the Senator from South Dakota is willing 
to yield to that request. 

Mr. NORBECK obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr, NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Such a request was made by 
the junior Senator from Texas, and consent was declined by the 
Senator from South Dakota, which was the sole occasion of my 
taking the floor. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I may say, for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas, that the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from South Dakota went over this matter 
privately very thoroughly in the Chamber the other day. 


matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
was acquainted with the measure, and I did not make the re- 
quest on my own account. 
Senators might ascertain what I had already learned. 

Mr. NORBECK. N« other Senator has been heard from. 
anyone asks that the matter go over, I shal! agree. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator from Arkansas desire to 
have the report go over for the day? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I made that request. 

Mr. McNARY. 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Oregon that the conference report go over for 
a day? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah when he expects to report the veterans’ bill to the 
Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Committee on Finance will meet to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock, and more than likely final action will be 
taken upon the bill at to-morrow’s session. 

Mr. BRATTON. And a report likely will be made soon 
thereafter? 

Mr. SMOOT. To-morrow afternoon or the following day. 

Mr. BRATTON. I thank the Senator. 


RADIO ADDRESS OF FORMER SENATOR JAMES A. REED 


If 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on Saturday evening, while former 
Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, was addressing a meeting 
in Sedalia, Mo., which was being carried to the country over 
a nation-wide hook-up on the Columbia Broadcasting chain, 
an S O 8S call was reported by the Radio Marine Corporation, 


Senator | 
should request further time for the study and consideration, it | 


There 
| 
was nothing new to the Senator from Texas in this whole | 


I made the request so that other | 


I have no objection, and my colleague has no | 


ease. His experience with a long line of antitrust cases, and 
his experience particularly with cases involving radio patents, 
involving the very agreements which the Government is attempt- 
ing in this case to have set aside, and declared null and void, 
prompts me to make that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator know why 
Judge Morris happened to resign at this time? 
| Mr. DILL. I understand that the reason is that he has an 
opportunity to make himself financially independent in the legal 
profession, that he wants to improve his financial status; that 
he is no longer a young man, and that he feels that he can not 
longer afford to give his time on the Federal bench at the salary 
which he receives, when there is an opportunity to secure large 
financial returns. I want to say that I regard that as a meritori- 
ous reason for any man who has reached Judge Morris's age in 
life, but I deplore the circumstances in this instance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. This opportunity comes to the judge just at a 
time when his services would be extremely valuable, as | under 
stand it, if he carried out the policy he has followed heretofore. 

Does the Senator remember when Judge Landis, I think it 
was, on the Federal bench at Chicago, was making it rather 
unpleasant for Mr. Insull, who managed all the utilities in 
Chicago, and still does, as well as the utilities of a good share of 
the balance of the United States? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and I recall that he was offered a salary of 
$50,000 a year to be umpire in the baseball world, and that that 
came just at a time when the legality of certain added securities 
of one of the Insull companies was coming up in his court for 
consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it similar alco to the case of 
Mr. Culbertson, who was a member of the Tariff Cormission, 
whom the special interests were not able to control or handle. 
They kicked him upstairs by having him appointed ambassador 
to a foreign country. Does the Senator remember that? 

Mr. DILL. Yes: I remember that. 

Mr. NORRIS. So these great corporations and special inter- 
| ests have a peculiar way of getting valuable men out of the 
Federal service often by kicking them upstairs, as was done in 
that case. 

I would like to ask the Senator another question. When 
Senator Reed was making a speech and had reached that part 
of it attacking the Radio Trust—I think the entire country, 
and particularly Members of the Senate, knew that his attack 
would be worth listening to, would contain something of merit, 
and would be effective. As I understand it, this 8 O S call 
came just as he was going after the Radio Trust in his speech. 
Is that right? 

Mr. DILL. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator should be liberal in this matter, 
as he is in others. Does he not think that the Radio Trust 
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was justified in sending out an 8 O 8S call right at that 
moment? 
Mr. DILL. I said that it led me te paraphrase a religious 








refrain about the mysterious way in which things happen 

I do not care to suggest that any official of the Radio Cor- 
poration or its affiliated companies would stoop to the inde- 
fensible and, in my judgment, contemptible act of using an 
8S O §S call, which is the radio death call at sea, to stop an 
attack upon itself. I want to be frank and say that | refuse 
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to believe any one of the officials of that corporation did that. } 
I suspect that somebody sent out that call for the purpose of stop- | 
ping the speech against the Radio Corporation. But the reac- 
tion will do far more harm to the Radio Trust than the speech 
of Senator Reed, forceful and effective at it was, could have 


done, because it arouses public suspicion against the Radio 
Trust 
Before I leave the discussion of Judge Morris I want to 


remind the Senate that Judge Morris holds a peculiar place, 
sitting as a 
because of the great number of corporations which are organ- 
ized in that State. The reason, I assume, why the Radio Trust 
suit was filed in his court by the Government is that 6 of the 
10 corporations against whom the suit was brought were organ- 
zed in Delaware 

President Wilson appointed him, and he 
a progressive judge 


has proved himself 


proved himself so eminently able and eminently fair that attor- 
neys at the bar, regardless of the side of the case upon which 
they may appear, have welcomed his sitting upon any case of 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE 


Federal judge in the District Court in Delaware, | 





JUNE 9 


Mr. President, I think it would be interesting to hear some of 
the things that Senator Reed said about the Radio Trust which 
were not broadcast. I have here his entire speech, which I shall 
a little later ask to have inserted in the Recorp. I want to read 
a few sentences from it: 


I invite your attention to what is commonly known as “the Radio 
Trust.” It is impossible for any metaphor yet devised to picture that 
combination We can not employ the old term “ octopus,” for the 
tentacles of that creature only crushed and devoured the pbysical; 
whereas this combination seeks to dominate and throttle the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the world. Its fleld of operations is the atmos- 


| phere we breathe and the ether by which we are surrounded. Its 


He has had so much experience and has | 


this kind I believe if he could be induced to continue on the | 


bench long enough to hear and decide this case, whatever his 
decision might be, whether for or against the Government, every 
fair-minded man in the country would say that the law had been 
properly interpreted 


President and urging him to ask Judge Morris to reconsider his 
announced purpose to resign, at least until he has acted upon 
this case 


The proposal to dissolve the Radio Trust is the greatest suit 
of its kind ever brought by the Government. There has never 
heen anything like it that I know of involving such immense 
possibilities and such inrmense profits. 

! want to say just a word further about the S O §S call. 
There are several explanations that might be made. It came 
at the particular moment when former Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, had begun that part of his speech about the Radio Trust, 
I understand at 8.22 p. m. There have been instances, I am 
told, where men were making speeches over the radio that just 
when they came to an objectionable part of the speech, the 
transmitter for some reason would cut off that part of the 
speech and the listeners would never hear it. Had this hap- 
pened on a Radio Corporation station, that would naturally 
be the clainr that would be made. jut the broadcasting was 
being done over the Columbia chain, station WABC of New 
York, which is a competitor of the National Broadcasting Co., 
which is owned by the Radio Corporation. Nobody could ever 
induce the Columbia chain to take Mr. Reed off the air at 
that particular time. When the S OS call came, the radio 
marine operator in New Jersey at Tuckerton reported it, and 
in immediate obedience to the rule of the wireless world the 
station stopped broadcasting. There is one universal law in 
radio communication service and that is the law which de- 
mands obedience to the S O S call at sea. That call is an 
emergency call to be used by ships at sea when they are in 
danger and human life mmst be saved. That call came at the 
particular moment when Senator Reed began his attack on the 
Radio Trust. 

It is so almost impossible to believe that any responsible per- 
son would be so contemptible as to do this for the purpose of 
stopping a speech; but I have a strong suspicion that some- 
body operating a transmitter, hoping to help the cause of the 
Radio Corporation by keeping the listeners in the metropolitan 
area of New York from hearing it, did do this thing. I may 
say that so far as we can learn no other listening station heard 
the S O 8 call. The Navy Communication Service has been 
undertaking to learn of anyone else who heard it. The power- 
ful station at Arlington did not hear it; the Coast Guard sta- 
tions did not hear it; all of which would indicate that it was 
done by sonre local person. 

Mr. President, I rose to talk about it primarily because it is 
an act that should be run down and the perpetrators, if they 
can possibly be found, prosecuted to the limit. 
more despicable than the misuse of this universally recognized 
rule of the wireless world to stop every kind of wireless inter- 
ference and save human life at sea. Nobody should be allowed 
to abuse that rule. 

I had an interesting suggestion this morning that the listener 
might have misunderstood the call because of the noise he 
heard. The S O § call consists of three dots, three dashes, 
and three dots. It might be imagined that the noise resulted 
from the groggy condition of the Radio Corporation when former 
Senator Reed began to give his oratorical jabs right and left, 
and that it was the noise emitted by the Radio Corporation 
which the operator heard. He knew it was a death cry of some 
kind and thought it was the death cry of a ship, since that was 
the only kind of distress call with which he was familiar. 


{ 


I have taken the liberty of writing the 


boundaries are limited only by the frigid realms of space where life is 
impossible and sound may not penetrate, 

Until recently that vast area was unexplored and practically un- 
known. Man was fastened to the earth. He saw the flights of birds 
and was mystified and chagrined. The atmosphere defied his powers and 
mocked his ignorance. He knew there was an ocean of air in the bot 
tom of which he lived; that the tempest was winged with destruction 
before which he was helpless as the beasts of the field. Tis voice could 
be heard but a few feet, only to be swallowed in the eternal silence 
The atmosphere and ether were empires beyond his knowledge or powers 
of reason, 


Then, again he said: 


Rightly employed the radio will illumine the caverns of ignorancs 
drive out the serpents of fear and hate, produce an intellectual expan 
sion amounting to revolution, and direct mankind to moral heights 
hitherto beyond individual or race accomplishment. 

Radio and wireless can not function without employing the air, which 
is the common property of all the living. 

It would seem that human cupidity could not reach so far or human 
insolence become so gross as te attempt to control and monopolize the 
very atmosphere we breathe and to withhold from public use the instru- 
mentalities of communication; and yet that is exactly what a group 


of great capitalists are attempting through the organization of a huge 


There is nothing | 





monopoly 


I call attention to this statement: 


Thus, this infamous combination proposes to rule the empire of the 
air and to permit its enjoyment and use only by those who pay it 
tribute 

tut beyond the mere matter of tribute is the even graver menace 
that the information permitted to the people will be subject to censor 
ship and control by those who thus wickedly and criminally conspire 
and plot. 


Then, I want to read this final suggestion: 


I venture to suggest to Democrats and Republicans alike that no 
man running for.Congress or the Senate this fall should be allowed to 
escape the plain and unequivocal declaration. 

Let him state before the election whether he proposes to take sides 
with the people or with the combination. He should be compelled to 
give assurance of his willingness to enact whatsoever laws are necessary 
to protect the new world of communication against the grasping hands 
of a group of men who are willing to erect monopoly upon the ruins 
of human right. 


I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp, so it may ap- 
pear as an entire speech, the complete address of former Senator 
Reed, of Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The address appears at the end of Mr. DiLu’s remarks.) 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this leads me to say a few words 
about the radio suit and to call attention to the events which 
have led up to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am impressed by the speech of the Sena- 
tor, and congratulate him upon his moderation and his fairness. 
It occurs to me that a subject so important should not rest at 
this point. The matter of by whom the 8S O § call was sent out 
should be investigated. Ex-Senator Reed should be invited and 
proper facilities should be extended him to redeliver the speech 
within a week, and I hope the Senator from Washington will 
take action along that line. I will cheerfully join with him. 

Mr. DILL. I understand the Naval Communications Service 
are attempting to find out first if any other station heard the 
S OS eall, and that the Radio Commission will make efforts 
through the facilities of the Department of Commerce to deter- 
mine if they can where such call came from, if it were a 
fake one. The Senator will recognize, however, the extreme dif- 
ficulty of locating the perpetrator of the act, if it was done sim- 
ply for the purpose of stopping the broadcasting, because all 
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that is necessury is to have the equipment set on the 550-meter 
wave length, which is used for the S O S eall, then to give 
out the signals, and then reset the equipment where it was 
originally, and since they were not looking for it, there is no 
way to tell where it came from. Efforts will be made, and are 
now being made, to discover, if they can, just the point from 
where the call eame. 

Mr. ASHURST. The broadcasting party who made the SOS 
call knows it, and if he or they be in good faith, he or they 
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That does not sound very much like it were a friendly suit 


to test its legality; that is a militant proposal not only to put 


|} a stop to what is now going on but to forbid the sort of thing 


being done in the future. There are five or six more similar 
and even more sweeping prayers which the court is asked to 
grant in this suit. So the contention of its being merely a 


| friendly test suit is simply ridiculous, and I refuse to believe 


will very promptly, in view of this publicity, make known whom | 





the parties were—if they were in good faith. 

Mr. DILL. But there is a very severe penalty prescribed in 
the law for sending out a fake S O S call, and of course the per- 
petrator should be, and no doubt would be, prosecuted if it 
should be ascertained who sent it out. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to ask the Senator if there is any 
megiod by which he can afford or aid in affording former Sena- 
tor Reed the opportunity and facilities to broadcast the same 
speech ? 

Mr. DILL. I may say that Mr. Aylesworth, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., telephoned me just before I came to the Sen 
ate Chamber this morning and said they were sorry as anyone 
could be; that it was very hurtful to them because of the sus- 
picion that might be aroused by those who would not under- 
stand the situation; and that he wanted to say to me that 
if I thought they sheuld do so they would be glad to allow 
Senator Reed to redeliver his speech over their New York sta- 
tion. I said it was nothing to me, but that he was free to make 
the offer to Senator Reed if he saw fit to do so. In fairness, I 
think I should make that statement. 

Mr. President, I want to review just briefly the history of 
the Radio Trust dissolution suit. The Radio Corporation was 
organized as a result of some meetings in 1919. For a long 
time they said they were organized at the request of the Govern- 
ment. We found upon investigation that the only basis for 
that claim was that Government officials had asked the General 
Electric Co. not to sell the Alexander alternator to England. 
Then the Radio Corporation said that Mr. Daugherty, former 
Attorney General, had given his blessings to these contracts. 
I have always been doubtful as to the value of any blessing he 
might have given to any contract, in view of his record as 
Attorney General. Yet they claim that this justified anything 
they wanted to do. 

Then the Federal Trade Commission made an investigation 
and after a long period of time declared they had no juris- 


diction and the whole subject went to the Attorney General's | discoveries show that we are on the edge of the most tremendous 


office for investigation. The assistants in the Department of 
Justice worked on it for some two years. Mr. Donovan was 
especially active. Then Mr. Sargent, who was Attorney Gen- 
eral, pigeonholed the case. 
General he asked Mr. O'Brian to make an investigation and 
report on the matter, and he reported that suit should be 
brought. The suit has been brought and has been filed in the 
courts of Delaware. 

As soon as it was filed Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 


that the Department of Justice has any other purpose than that 
of prosecuting it with all the vigor at its command. 
But again I say it is most unfortunate that when the suit 


| has been filed before the best qualified judge of the country to 


When Mr. Mitchell became Attorney | 


of the General Electric Co. and also an officer in the Radio | 


Corporation, said he was delighted that the suit was brought, 
that it was a friendly test suit, and they wanted to know 
whether or not they were violating the law. I do not know 
why he made that statement. I think it is not only mislead- 
ing but sheuld be resented by the Department of Justice, be- 
cause it ind’cates that the suit was brought by agreement, that 
the suit is a milk-and-water affair, when in reality it is an 
aggressive militant proposal to dissolve and destroy this radio 
octopus representing, as it does, some $6,000,000,000. It is an 
octopus that reaches out into every field of radio activity and 
all its connections and ramifications. 

If anyone has any doubt about the Government's purposes in 
this matter, I merely wish to read what the Government asks 
the court to do to these defendants. I quote as follows: 

Wherefore petitioner prays * * * that the court order, adjudge, 
and decree * * * 

That the combination and conspiracy in restraint of, and the attempt 
to monopolize and monopolization of, interstate trade and commerce 
in radio communication and radio apparatus hereinbefore described, 
were and are in violation of said act of July 2, 1890, and acts supple- 
mental to and amendatory thereof. 

That the defendants and each of them and all persons, including cor- 
porations, acting or claiming to act on behalf of them or any of them, 
be perpetually enjoined and restrained from continuing to carry out, 
directly or indirectly, expressly or impliedly, the said combination and 
conspiracy, attempt to monopolize and monopolization, and from enter- 
ing into or carrying out, directly or indirectly, expressly or impliedly, 
any similar combination or conspiracy, attempt to monopolize, and 
monopolization of the said interstate trade and commerce, 


pass upon it such great financial opportunity should come to 
him and make him feel that he owes it to himself and those 
dependent upon him to leave the bench at this particular 
moment. I earnestly hope that the President will urge him to 
remain on the bench at least until the suit shall have been 
decided. I appreciate the value of the opportunity that has 
come to him, and I want to say that, in my judgement, this 
opportunity has been made possible by great financial interests 
of the country, though not by the Radio Corporation alone, for 
the Radio Corporation is connected with the great money inter 
ests of the Nation. It is hooked up with the General Blectric, 
which is the parent organization of the Power Trust; it 1s 
hooked up with the Morgan bank; it is hooked up with other 
great companies; so that it is a component part of the very 
heart of the money power. It and all of the affiliated com 
panies have a great interest in having some one else on the 
bench to try this suit other than Judge Morris, who has preven 
himself so progressive, so efficient, and so dependable from the 
standpoint of the people’s interest. 

I wish there were some way in which I could appeal to him 
personally to take advantage of this opportunity to perform 
high patriotic service to the country, to pass upon this question, 
so that Congress may know whether this great monopoly shall 
be allowed to exist under present laws or whether the present 
laws are sufficient to dissolve it, because, of all the monopolies 
that should be prohibited and destroyed, this is the worst. It 
is a monopoly that has the power to reach into the very thoughts 
and lives of our people. 

This monopoly of radio and all its ramifying and connected 
industries has greater possibilities of affecting the future of the 
human family than any ever organized in the history of man- 
kind. This is not the time nor shall I take the opportunity now 
to discuss what radio means to the future. Our people as 
whole think of radio as a means of communication, but recent 
developments in the use of vacuum tube, the possibilities of 
which no scientist dare foretell. Already experiments in con- 
nection with the health of human beings through radio appa- 
ratus applied to operations, applied to ailments, applied to germ 
conditions in the human body open the possibilities of its use to 
a point which is simply staggering to the imagination. So I say 
anything that is so vital to the very existence of human life and 
the information to youth and the formation of public opinion 
should be kept free of monopolistic control. If present laws 
are not adequate to prevent such control, then special statutes 
should be passed affecting this industry in particular. 

If Judge Morris should see fit to leave the bench, even despite 
the urging of those who think he should stay, I want to say that, 
in my judgment, no judgeship in the United ‘}tates, except a 
Supreme Court judgeship—and I am not sure that even such 
an exception should be made—is so important to the future of 
the country as the appointment of a judge to the prospective 
vacancy in the State of Delaware. The Senate should scan 
with unusual care and should make a close study of the quali- 
fications and fitness of any man whose name the President may 
send here as a judge to, succeed Judge Morris, not because of 
the radio case so much, but because of the large number of 
antitrust cases that are continually brought before that court 
because of the many corporations which are organized under 
the laws of the State of Delaware. 

RADIO ADDRESS OF FORMER SENATOR REED, OF MISSOURI 


I do not presume to speak for the Democrats of the Nation. 
ask the privilege of speaking to them. 

For what I am about to say no one is responsible but myself. 

The cry has gone forth that there no longer exists any essential 
difference between the Republican and Democratic Parties I assert 
that the difference is as wide as the ocean. It can not be wiped out by 
those who prefer profit to principle and the emoluments of office above 
the fundamentals of free government. 


I only 


Even a national convention, seduced by the hope of temporary vic- 
tory into the approval of false doctrines and makeshift expedients can 
not permanently destroy or change the fundamentals which to-day, ag 
in the past, were and are the soul of the Democratic Party. 
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trol the finances of the Nation, enriched the speculators in 
securities and the financial freebooters of his time. 

These ends were accomplished by legislative chicanery and stained 
with bribery From that poisonous fountain flows a stream of corruption 
that often polluted the Government and 


Colonial 


has too perverted national 


policies 

Jefferson of the masses. He wrote volumes bur 
never penned a line to confer a special privilege or to deny to a single 
individual the equal protection and advantage of the law. 

Iie knew that authority always stretches into usurpation; that goy 
ernment, therefore, was a thing to be always hedged about by constitu 
tional limitation and inhibition. He inspired the bill of rights, which 
circumscribed Federal power and reserved to the States and the people 
rights no government could take away. 

From the days of Hamilton and Jefferson to the present the two great 
parties have, broadly speaking, adhered to the policies of their founders. 

When the Democratic Party has clung to the faith of its founder it 
has nearly always been victorious. When it has “ wandered after false 
doctrines and strange gods" it has suffered defeat. 

The Republican Party has been always the protagonist of the special 
interests It has enriched them at the expense of the many; it has 
collected from them huge corruption funds with which to pollute the 
ballot, 


was the champion 


Nevertheless, I confidently assert that at all times the majority of our 
people have believed in the Democratic faith, and when not blinded by 
prejudice or misled by false arguments or alienated by the mistakes of 
party leaders bave stood willing to give us their support. 

Lincoln is idolized because he was the champion of the rights of tie 
masses The popularity of Roosevelt rested upon the confidence that 
he was the friend of the 

Wilson elected because the people had confidence that he woul 
the hold of the great interests. His popularity to-day 
rests chiefly upon his achievements in that direction. 

A vast multitude in America, represented by a 
ship in who call 
adhere in the great essentials to the faith of the 

We can win and we will win when we shall disregard 
advice of the timeserver, the demagogue, the money changer, 
demands of undemocratic organizations and societies who 
leaders into accepting their demands only to betray us in 
battle 

We shall win when we nail to the masthead the old banner “ Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 
before the and under the law.” 
years the Republican Party has been the tool of the manu 
and capitalistic interests. It has denied to the people 
right to purchase they desire and to sell where they 
built a tariff wall high, hog tight, and bull strong, thus forcing 
the consumer to purchase almost exclusively from manufac- 
turers It permitted these favored concerns to consolidate as 
olies and to extort conscienceless prices. Thus by law 
forced tribute has laid man, woman, 

The march of monopoly until 
tically destroyed crushed, and of the 
wealth of the land hands of the favored few. 

Pretending to monopoly, it commonly 
pursued the small aid, comfort, immunity 
to the great and combinations. A few * will 
point the moral and adorn the tale.” 

The Wilson administration created the Federal 
intended to break the strangle hold of the 
by supporting the great industrial structure. 

Republican officials have prostituted that great system to th 
the worst cambling bli ever organized upon this eari! 
It has been made the facile tool of the managers and speculators of 
the exchange. The money of the country was by high interest 
premiums withdrawn from legitimate business and useful industry and 
poured into that insatiate maw to give rotten stocks fictitious values 
and unload them upon millions of victims. The unloading 
being accomplished, credits were suddenly withdrawn, prices shattered, 
and the plucking process completed. Literally millions of people were 
thus despoiled by the perversion of a system created to give stability 
of industry into a weapon of spoliation 

During the and Hoover maladministrations the 
monopoly has with unexampled speed. The 
covered with the wreckage of long-established business houses. 
which have thu under the of the 
knife. 

Time forbids a résumé of the 
call attention to two or 
commercial brigandage. 

Great corporations have established chain stores, 
petition and unjust devices pnt out of business 
pendent grocers, butchers, and retailers who now 
search of employment. 
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stores of heavily capitalized nonresident concerns. It appears that 
the only private drug store likely to survive is the little joint existing 
on the profits of illicit hootch. 

Yet not a hand is raised and searcely a voice is heard 
except the plaintive exclamations of the hapless victims. 

Banks are demanding and gradually obtaining the right to establish 
branches. We are upon the road to a few great banking houses located 
in the financial centers with numerous branches to drain the resources 
of the country. 

Banks and trust companies are encroaching upon many legitimate 
lines of endeavor. The modern trust company has as many activities 
as a department store. They buy, sell, and rent real estate, act as 
administrators and trustees, draw wills, set themselves up as guardians 
of minors, write insurance, and endeavor in every possible way to 
monopolize these independent lines of business and to control the 
estates of the dead. And let me remark, in passing, the latter job is 
generally bunglingly performed. 


in protest 


very 


THE KADIO TRUST 

I invite 
Trust. 

It is impossible by any metaphors yet devised to picture that com- 
bination. We can not employ the old term “ octopus,” for the tentacles 
of that creature only crushed and devoured the physical, whereas this 
combination seeks to dominate and throttle the spiritual and intellee- 
tual life of the world. Its field of operations is the atmosphere we 
preathe and the ether by which we are surrounded. Its boundaries 
are limited only by the frigid realms of space where life is impossible 
and sound may not penetrate. 

Until recently that vast area was unexplored and practically unknown. 
Man was fastened to the earth. He saw the flights of birds and was 
mystified and chagrined. The atmosphere defied his powers and mocked 
his ignorance. He knew there was an ocean of air in the bottom of 
which he lived; that the tempest was winged with destruction before 
which he was helpless as the beasts of tae field. His voice could be 
heard but a few feet, only te be swallowed in the eternal silence. The 
atmosphere and ether were empires beyond his knowledge or powers of 
reason. 

Suddenly the “seers of visions,’ the explorers of the unknown, dis- 
covered the key to the gates of knowledge. Ships of the air that out- 
matched the eagle's flight swept over continents and seas, climbed to the 
outmost limits of the atmospheric belt, and plunged through the king 
doms of solitude and death. The achievement hailed 
greatest discovery, the adventurers’ final feat was, however, 
followed by another and greater triumph. 

Vagrant sounds had long been detected 


your attention to what is commonly known the Radio 


as 


was 
It 


as man’s 


s00n 


Electric messages sometimes 
mysteriously sprang across spaces between broken wires. Science began 
the task of solution. The of wireless communication dis 
covered. The air and ether became slaves to the will of man. 

The discovery by Columbus of a continent changed the civilization of 
the world, liberated millions of serfs, inspired science and learning. It 
has been hailed as the most important of human events. But luster 
vanishes in comparison with this great modern achievement. 

Wireless communication and radio have annihilated space and made 
it possible for a single individual to be heard in every habitation of 
earth, 


Rightly employed it will ilumine the caverns of ignorance, drive out 


secret was 


its 


the serpents of fear and hate, produce an intellectual expansion amount- | 


ing to revolution, and direct mankind to moral heights hitherto beyond 
individual or race accomplishment. 

Radio and wireless can not function without employing the air, which 
is the common property of all the living. 

It would seem that human cupidity could not reach so far or human 
insolence become so gross as to attempt to control and monopolize the 
very atmosphere we breathe and to withhold from public use the instru- 


mentalities of communication ; and yet that is exactly what a group of | 


great capitalists are attempting 
monopoly. 


through the organization of a huge 

The instruments of communication are simple and easily made. The 
discoveries did not spring from a single brain. For the most part they 
have been known for years and had come into general use. 

Home-made radio sets were being installed in homes and numerous 
manufacturers were perfecting and completing admirable instruments. 

A few great corporations, theretofore governmental beneficiaries 
through tariff exactions and monopolistic grants, met in New York City. 
Advised by lawyers skilled in defeating the antitrust laws, they devised 
the scheme of the Radio Corporation of America. 

They proposed to centralize in that corporation, its subsidiaries and 
allies, complete control of all communication by air. 

Essentially the monopoly rests upon three or four patents 
trace the developments of this monstrous scheme. 

The General Electric and Westinghouse Cos. already dominated the 
manufacturing of electrical devices. 
two companies, together with the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the United Fruit Co., entered into a conspiracy by which each agreed 


Let us 
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Similarly, the old-fashioned pharmacy is giving way before the chain | to interchange patented devices 


But they 
not to allow any outsider to 
patents then held or thereafter acquired 
The conspirators turned all their patents and contrac 
Radio Corporation and denied their use to all the 

A campaign to acquire outside pafents was 
concentrated in that 
valid or invalid. The R: 
to make or sell a radio 

The combination 
distance telephoning and to aerial telegraphy. 

It asserts a of that modern miracle, the v 
The vacuum tube is the nearest approach to the human brain 
become an almost universal tool in the 
and chemistry and capable of functions almost unbelievable 
the turning in of burglar alarms to the opening of 
the guidances of ships of the air and the sea, Without 
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The monopoly has combined with the Marconi and 
to able to control wireless telegraphy It 
contract, stock ownership, or other devices with the 
companies of every nation of earth. 

Thus this infamous combination 
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who speech remember that fre« 
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In view of modern development, the right of free speech must 
extensive with the world, otherwise fre« 
I venture suggest to Democrats and 
man running for Congress the Senate this 
to escape a plain and unequivocal declaration 
Let him the 
with the with 
to give assurance of his willingness to 
necessary to protect the world of communication 
grasping hands of a group of men who are 
upon the ruins of human right 
I am glad to compliment the 
it has taken. But I insist that years monopolies have 
themselves “the green bay regret also ay that some 
of these monopolies have received the sanction of the Supreme Co 
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What the Democratic Party upon, what | insist uppn, is 
that the great aggregations of capital shall not be employed to destroy 
smaller business institutions 

The big business man of a few 
less as the individual 
be exterminated Let 


monopoly. 


stand the defend 
that 
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I proclaim the old Democratic doctrine that the highw 
prise shall be kept open so that the feet of ambition m 
chains or hobbles 
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ny run without 

I protest further that the Democratic Party should run its own busi 
ness and declare its own policies. We should 
dictates or importunities of organizations advocating a singlk idea 
whilst utterly regardless of all other principles of sound government 
No man who puts his pet issue above the of the Democrati 
Party has the right to be heard in its Too often 
listened to the dictation or cajolings of organizations which promise 
support alike to both parties, but on election day are invariably found 
on the side of the money changers An interested in but 
a single policy of government unfit to and its 


no longer listen to the 


interests 


councils, have we 


organization 


is be trusted, ak tion 


+ should never be accepted. 


In the latter part of 1919 these | 
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THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUEF 


I had intended to pay my respects to the worst of ail these orgauiza- 
tions, the Anti-Saloon League. My reference shall be brief because my 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 
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Let us return to the question of special privilege. A 
is a right be by certain individuals 
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Such was the object of the protective 
tive of the principles upon which 

Eve man bas a natural right to purchase where h« 
sell where That right when 
tarif® wall 

They told us the purpose was to protect infant manufacturers during 
the days of their weakness. They are more They 
stand astride the United States and some of them are planting their feet 
They still clamor for aid, the while investing their 
millions factories. And then they tell us they can not com- 
pete with the preducts of their own foreign mills. 

rhey told us the domestic manufacturer would grow strong and would 
compete and that prices would be reduced. They have formed monopolies 
to prevent competition and to exact robber profits. 
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THE FARMER 

We hear much of the ills of the farmer. Let to the farmer 
what I have told him for 40 years. You are a consumer as well as a 
producer. The tariff law compels you to pay an excessive price for all 
you purchase. At the time, 
the surplus of your products in foreign markets and the price there paid 
fixes the price at home. You are forced to sell in a market in which the 
Republican Party denies you the right to buy. You must sell abroad at 
a low level and buy at home at a high level artificially raised by law. 
The gap between those price levels is the gap of bankruptcy through 
which you are being driven by the thousands. 

The 
pe pit 
to foreigners 


me repeat 


same the economic law compels you to sell 


American instead of reducing the to the 
who have protected him, in numerous instances sells his surplus 
in lands at from 50 per cent less than the 
price he exacts tillers of American soil 

If the Department had done its duty, these monopolies 
would have been broken up If Congress had done its duty, instead of 
raising it would have lowered the tariff and used it only for the consti- 
tutional purpose of obtaining revenue to support the Government. 
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MR. HOOVER 


During the Mr. Hoover was given the right to license grain 
dealers and millers. He issued the licenses and informed these business 
men that if they paid more than the price he dictated he would revoke 
their and destroy their business. He then proceeded to arbi- 
trarily fix the price of farm products far below world prices. 
Frequently the price abroad was two or three times the price fixed 
Hoover. At the same time, Mr. Farmer, you were compelled to pay 
war prices for everything you purchased, 


war 
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No one can tell to what point Hoover would have reduced the price 
of your wheat had it not been that Congress had passed a law guaran- 
teeing a minimum price. 

but when the was over that guaranty no longer stood. You 
were then compelled to sell your products in the bankrupt markets of 
the world But the manufacturer demanded and received a greater 
advance in the tariff on the specific ground that it was desirable to 
sustain the price of manufactured articles at the war level. That 
been the condition ever since. 


war 


has 


THE PENDING TARIFF BILL 


One would have thought that cupidity had at last been glutted, that 
more demand would made. But Mr. Hoover and his cohorts 
are now engaged in trying to drive through a trust-dictated tariff bil! 
beyond belief. Its purpose is to enable monopoly 
to further drain the veins of the people. 
I denounce it as nothing more or less than robbery under the forms 
law It is undemocratic, unrepublican, unjust, and inhuman. Time 
forbids the pursuit of this theme. 
It to give one illustration. The Mellon interests exercise 
a practically complete monopoly over all the raw aluminum supply in 
the United States They were instrumental in securing a _ tariff 


no be 


so atrocious as to be 


is enough 


on 


| Aluminum products which, if my recollection serves me, ranges as high 
| as 30 cents per pound, 








| derision and pity follows. 


; danger of a Democratic administration was impending. 


By that one stroke of the legislative pen Mellon's monopoly exacts 
tribute from every home. Such a law, I repeat, is robbery, though 
perpetrated under the forms of law. The exactions of the Mellon 
Aluminum Trust are so vast that the infamies of Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hills sink into oblivion, 

We tried Fall for leasing the oil lands. We enthrone Andrew Mellon 
for securing the right to pick the pockets of the American people. 

The farmers are told that they can be compensated by the levying 
of a tariff tax on imported farm products. In fact, we are exporters, 
not importers. The farmers have swallowed that bait till one wonders 
how they could have been so readily deceived. 

We are now told that farmers are to be rescued by farm organiza- 
tions and by alms from the Public Treasury. 

I would be the last man to deny to the farmer any relief reasonably 
obtainable. Vossibly some slight relief may come. But why not apply 
the knife to the roots of the cancer which compels you to pay excessive 
prices for all you purchase and thus devours you by day and by night? 

The adoption of the policy of a tariff tax for the benefit of a privi 
leged class was a departure from the sound principles of government, 
and the people, especially the farmers, are now eating the bitter fruit. 

What of Mr. Hoover? Mention his name and a smile of mingled 
His presidential achievements can be written 
in ciphers. A mathematician would describe him as a minus quantity. 
Failure was to be expected. 

The President resided abroad during his entire adult life, engaged 
in the development and exploitation of foreign syndicates. It was too 
much to expect him to be acquainted with the people or the business 
of the country he had abandoned at the age of 23. 

As a mining engineer he often saw the pay ore pinch out. As Presi- 
dent he has seen Republican policies play out. Proclaimed as the or- 
ganizer and master of men, he has been incapable of either seducing or 
coercing even that herd of well-trained and truculent animals com- 
monly known as the Republican regulars. His chosen advisers are the 
weakest body ever assembled around a presidential council table. 

Consider, if you please, our own distinguished citizen, whose agri- 
cultural experience was limited to the selling of automobiles to farmers, 
and whose profound study of the farm problems has led him to the con- 
clusion that the people should be compelled to eat more in order that 
the farm surplus may be devoured. 

He is not the originator of this philosophy. As a boy I once hauled 
a load of hogs to the packing house. The price was very low. As I 
drove onto the scales an indignant farmer just preceding me cracked 
his whip and started away. The hog buyer called after him, “ What 
are you going to do with your pigs?” The farmer, an Irishman, scorn- 
fully replied, “ Be God, I'm going to take them back home and sit up 
nights and eat them.” So I say that Artie is not the original dis- 
coverer of the theory that the way to get rid of a surplus is to eat it. 
But why waste time on the inconsequential ? 

Some good has come out of present conditions. For years the Re- 
publican Party has declared that its policies produce prosperity. It 
has claimed the credit for all the wealth produced by the tireless arms 
and aching back of labor. Every time a cow has had a calf or a hen 
laid an egg the Republican politician has claimed credit for his party. 

Even when the Republican Party found the Treasury bankrupt and 
had made the plates with which to issue bonds to secure money to meet 
the pay roll it was charged that this condition existed because the 
That Simple 
Simon argument presented since memory runneth not to the contrary, 
can no longer be employed. 

We have been blessed with six years of Harding, of Daugherty, of 
Fall, of Doheny, of Denby. We have had six years of Coolidge, of 
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silence and incapacity. We have basked for 15 months beneath the 
protection of Herbert Hoover and the supreme guidance of Artie Hyde. 
For thirteen and a half years the policies of the Republican Party have 
been followed. The voice ef Wall Street has never been so potential, 
its demands so religiously exacted. 

Providence has kind. The fields have laughed with abundant 
harvests. The principal countries of Europe were but slowly recover 
ing from the drains and disaster of the mightiest war of all times 
Droughts had locked the granaries of Russia The Wilson administra 
tion had created 


been 


a great bank and currency system calculated to 
abolish the panics which had theretofore cursed the country and to 
mobilize the resources of the banks and back them with the credit of 
the people. Every physical and political condition seemed to conspire 
to produce prosperity. 


The country banks have fallen by squads, by platoons, by regiments. 
The failures run into the thousands. Great banks of the cities by the 
hundreds have concealed their insolvency under the cloak of consolidation 

rhe proprietors of businesses, small and great, with the exception 
of monopolies or quasimonopolies, have listened to the crash of falling 
houses, the clanging of doors, of closing factories, and have gone home 


to shudder at their own future. 
The small business man particularly finds his business ruined, his 
creditors clamoring, and is tramping the streets in search of a job. 
The maelstrom of the stock market sucked In the unfortunate mil 


lions, despoiled them for the benefit of the gamblers, and turned them 
away broken and penniless. 

Labor by the millions walks roads and the streets demanding work. 

But worse than all this is the condition of nearly 50 per cent of the 
population engaged in agricultural pursuits. Their fate is to toil without 
recompense, to sow and to garner without profit. 

When the farmer needs a plow he must buy it from a monopoly pro- 
tected and fostered by the Government—buy it at two prices. When he 
needs clothing, he must pay the toll of monopoly. Always he must sell 
his surplus in a market in which Republican laws deny him the right 
to buy 


Now it is proposed to build still higher the wall to protect monopo 


listic greed, to increase the burdens of the agricultural and laboring 
class. Such is the remedy to be applied. 
There is one other public question which must not be overlooked. 


Hoover came to this country during the war to reduce the price of our 
farm products for the benefit of his adopted country, Great Britain. At 
the close of the war we in a position to speedily command the 
seas and to defy any nation which in any foreign war might seek to | 
interfere with our trade and commerce. The Harding administration, 
yielding to the siren song of the pacifist, signed a treaty to sink the 
great ships which would have made us masters of the seas. Neverthe | 
less the treaty pretended to preserve an equality with Britain. 

It is true that we were swindled in that operation. It true the | 
spirit of the treaty was immediately violated. Japan and England at 


were 


is 
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|} marines a preferred 





once began building a vast fleet of cruisers. Congress tardily awakened 
to the eme Bills were prepared to place our fleet on a parity 
with that of Great Britain. Then Mr. Hoover interfered. 

Now, as in the past, playing into the hands of Great Britain, a treaty 
has been negotiated which, according to the evidence of the best of our 
admirals, reduces us to the rank of a secondary naval power, once more 
making Britain the mistress of the seas. 


rgency 


The country is receiving just what it ought to have expected, but 
not what it should have received. I denounce every man and every 


measure proposing by direction or indirection to pull down the American 
flag or to humiliate our country in the eyes of the world. The day | 
has arrived when America must by her acts certify to all the world 
that she is the greatest of the nations; that she will not 
subordinate position either on sea or land. 

A final word to Democrats. 

Let us return to the old principles. 
the memory of Jefferson. Let us return to the States the powers 
wrested from them. Let us reestablish local self-government. Let us 


i 

' 

accept 

| 

| 

proclaim the great truth that a people incapable of governing them- 
| 


a 


Let us reconsecrate ourselves to 


selves in their local communities are incapable of governing them 
selves in a national assembly; that Jefferson and Lincoln were right 
when they asserted the people of the United States could be trusted to 
arrange their private lives and to establish a sound and just 


ment for their protection. 


govern- 


Above all, I protest that the Democratic Party shall not be led to 
worship the golden calf, to the adoption of the abominable doctrine 
that elections must be won with money. I protest that the Democratic | 
Party shall not be placed upon the auction block; that neither the | 
place of its conventions nor the language of its platforms shall be fixed 
or dictated by those who come with the most money in their hands. 

Democracy is the party of the people. Upon it they must rely. 
Raise the standards of principle. Advance them in the hands of men | 
in whom the people believe, and we will win without employing an im- 
mense slush fund gathered from those who invest their money in elee- 
tions that they may contro] government after election. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4318) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to permit taxation of lands of homestead and desert- 
land entrymen under the reclamation act,” approved April 21 
1928, so as to include ceded lands under Indian irrigation 
projects. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 181) to amend a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
ight of homestead entry,” approved Fel 
ruary 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 19 und as 
December 28, 1922. 

The message further announced that the House had to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 6130) to exempt the Custer National Forest from 
the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other pur 
poses. 


oo» 
-<, 


extended 


agreed 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had aflixed his 


signature to the following enrolled bills, and they wer ened 
by the Vice President: 
8.517. An act for the relief of Arch L. Gregg; and 


S. 3054. An act to increase the salaries of certain postmasters 
of the first class, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 


secretaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On June 6, 1930: 

8.1317. An act to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, so as to change the time of holding court in each of 
the six divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas, 
and to require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of him- 


self or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler; 
and 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for the closing of 
Center Market in the city of Washington. 

On June 9, 1930: 

S. 3272. An act to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 


| post office of metered permit matter of the first class, prepaid 


at least 2 cents but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the 


acceptance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such 
quantities as may be prescribed ; 

S.3531. An act authorizing the Secretary 
enlarge tree-planting operations on national 
other purposes; and 

S. 3599. An act to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal reve- 
nues, 


of Agriculture 
forests, and 


to 
for 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 
Mr. BORAH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the joint reso 
lution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing an appropriation to defray 


| the expenses of the participation of the Government in the Sixth 


Pan American Child Congress, to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 


1930, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same. 
Wu. E. Boran, 
Hiram JOHNSON, 
CLAuDE S. SwWANson, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. W. TEMPLE, 
HAMILTON FisH, Jr., 
J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION NOTICES OF EXAMINATIONS 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some four or five weeks azo, 


when I addressed the Senate, among other things discussing the 
conduct of the Civil Service Commission in the matter of sending 
out notices to people in the various States regarding examina- 
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tions to 
she Wwe l to 
Morga 
nat 


ot 


held for in the Govern service, I 
the Senate that, according to the testimony of Mr. 
, an employee the Civil Service Commission, discrimi- 
was being practiced in favor of the Knights of Columbus 
the United States. A portion of my in fact, the 
whole speech, I was printed in the ywwship Forum. 
Mr. John T the Civil Service Commission, 
has ned h mimunication, which I presume Mr. 
Morgan pre} that ] auswer to 
what | said 

Mr. Mor 
{[Mr. Grorse}, 
nt roi 
{Mi 
as | 
Afterward 
I hay il 
made to 


be positions ment 


of 


speec h 
believe Fell 
Doyk j 


name 


secretary ol 
to a 
ared for publication in 
upon the floor 
ran changed hi 
the 
Oklahoma 


apel u 


mn Georgia 
\LE], the Sen- 
from lowa 
much astounded 
did to my questions, 


testimony. he Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. D 
PINE], and the Senator 
present, and were 
the responses he 
testimony appeared in printed form—and 
was not at all like the answers that he 
questions. He could not change my questions, and 
they in connection with the answers that he made, 
although changed, that he has garbled and changed the answers. 
In this article signed by Mr. Doyle, secretary of the commis- 
Ol t is stated: 


ir 
penator 
| Mr 
BROOK HART] were as 
when made 

when his 
before me—it 
my 
show, 


wa he 


tempt is ever made by Mr. Morgan to change the record 


I am going to read to the Senate so that it li 
liarks just what the record of the testimony 


wi 


appear 
changed 


or HEFL I 
ighis of C 
GAN. Yes; If 


Mr. President, he made no such answer; 
k the Senator from Georgia if that is not his recollection of 
testimony. The from Georgia will recall that I 
if he sent these notices to the Masonic fraternities, 
and others, and said, “No; that they did not ask for them.” 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I not recall at this late 
date; it has been some time since the testimony was taken—— 
Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; it has probably been a year 
Mr. GHORGE. I remember the general tenor 
mony, and my recollection that his answer 
he“gutive 
Mr. HEFLIN. In the negative; that is correct 
The other Senators named are not in the Chamber just now. 
Here is what Mr. Morgan has got the record saying: 
Y f they ask We 
We send to the Knights of Columbus, to the 


Think of 


the Young 
ask for 


state that these 
Do you send any 


thei 


notice that you notices 


you send 


oluml to the Masonic fraternity? 


us 
they ask for 

Now, 
Ia 
th: 


aske 


he said “ No.” 


Senator 
bin 
he 


do 


the 
was 


testi- 
in the 


ot 


is 


list 
orders 


for them have not any regular of 


Masonic 


them. 


that !— 
Men's 


them 


to 
if they 

That 
that 


Hebrew Association, and kindred organizations, 


shows that he is trying to get away from the answer 
Further : 

The Knight 
li, it 


he made, 
Senator HEFLIN 
Mr M WwW 


well 


s of Columbus is a 
that; it 


fraternal organization? 


{GAN is more than is in the nature of a 


association. 

Senator Heriin. Well, it is a fraternity? 

Mr. Mi Yes ; I think it is 
Senator Heriix. Why do not send it to the 
the Kian and to the Junior 
and to the Woodmen of the World? 

We do not is necessary, Senator. 


in that sens 


RGAN 


you Masons and to the 


hdd Fellows and men Order of 


Mr. Me 


RGAN think it 


That statement shows that this man has falsified this record, | 


and that he has changed it completely. 
We think we get enough publicity by 


nd 


sending them to those to whom 


‘e is a confession on his part that he has monkeyed with 
cord, and has changed it completely. 
President, he that the Knights of Columbus had a 
e association connected with it, and that he did not know 
about these other bodies having such associations. Of course 
the have them, all of them. The Masonic order, the Junior 
Ord American Mechanics, and the others, all have welfare 


associations attached to them I 


said 


of 
committees 
Morgan discriminating 
orders of the 
were sent and 
the Y« Me 
LTOUpPS 

That is his testimony as he first gave it. 

Then I if he sent them to the Masonic fraternity and 
the and he said “No.” Then I said, “Why do 
you not send them to these other fraternal orders?” and he said, 
they do not for them,” 


objected to 


United States. 
Mr. Morgan 


’s Christian 


When I asked 


ine 


asked 


others named, 


ask 
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American | 


Mr. | 
against the Protestant and Jew fraternal | 
to whom the notices | 
said, “ To the Knights of Columbus, 

Association, and certain educational | 


JUNE 9 


That is the way he said it: and what has happened? The 
testimony has been changed. The original notes of the testi- 
mony have been destroyed, and I can not even get the manu- 
script that he changed. That has been destroyed. 

Now, Mr. Deming is running as a candidate for the Senate out 
in Wyoming. I have no desire to reflect upon Mr. Deming. I 
do not know that Mr. Deming knew just What was going on in 
this perticular matter. I will say this in fairness to him: 
When I asked him about this matter he was testifying, and he 
said, “ Senator, I wish you would ask Mr. Morgan. That is 
detail work with which I am not familiar”; and Mr. Morgan 
came forward because he was familiar with it, it was in his 
charge, and he is the man who testified. 

Now Mr. Deming is seeking the Republican nomination, I be- 
lieve, out in Wyoming; and Mr. Doyle, who is practically re 
tired—he does very littie work at the Civil Service Commission ; 
they have an assistant there who does the work—Mr. Doyle is 
brought forward, and they get him to sign this statement. 

If Mr. Deming is not responsible for this kind of conduct, I 
do not want to punish him for it; but in their efforts to aid him, 
and to free themselves from fault, they are seeking to put me in 
a bad light. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Date], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Prine], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHartT] know, 
as I know, that this testimony has been changed, and that it is 

| not the testimony that was given before that committee. I in- 

sisted that Mr. Morgan should be fair to all organizations and 
people and told him if he were going to send these notices to 
| the Knights of Columbus he should send them to all fraternal 
orders. 

I want that to appear in the Recorp, Mr 
truth of the case. 


President. as the 


CIVIL-SERVICE QUOTAS IN EXCESS OF APPORTION MENT 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I call up Senate Resolution 
285, submitted by me on last Friday, and ask for its adoption. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, consid- 
| ered, and agreed to, as follows: 
That the Civil Service Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to furnish to the Senate a list of the names of all employees 
in the classified from States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, whose quotas are in excess of their apportionment, and who 
have been appointed since November 11, 1918. 


Resolved, 


service 


PROMOTION OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on Friday the Senate 
passed Senate bill 551, to regulate the distribution and promo- 
tion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes. This is a bill to which a number of Senators have 
objected to in the past and to which I would have objected had 
I been present. I ask unanimous consent that the vote whereby 
the bill was passed may be reconsidered. 
| Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
|} Allen Fess 
| Ashurst Frazier 
saird George 
Barkley Gillett 
singham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Borah Greene 
| Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
| Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
| Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Deneen Howell 
Dill Johnson 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed Watson 
Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
request of the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNnaLty]. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the votes whereby Senate 
bill 551, to regulate the distribution and promotion of com- 
| missioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other pur- 

poses, was ordered to a third reading and passed on June 6, be 

reconsidered. 
Mr. McNARY. ‘The Senator enters a motion to reconsider, 
and I have no objection. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks | 
unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the votes. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. Without objection, the 
votes are reconsidered and the bill will be returned to the 
calendar. 

HOMELESS AND INDIGENT INDIANS 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
and ask unan'mous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was read, as follows: 

Whereas there 
and individual 

Whereas 
Thited 


are now many 
Indians scattered 
there are many 
States which are not 
maintain the Indians residing 
tions; and 

Whereas better cared for if they were 


mitted to occupy areas of lands to be specifically set apart for Indian 
occupation; and 


homeless indigent bands, 
United States; 
scattered 
or adequate 
or belonging 


and 

throughout the 
reservations 
sufficient 
thereon 


tribes, 
and 

throughout the 
to support and 


to such reserva- 


such Indians would be per- 


Whereas there are now large areas of unoccupied public lands and 
national reserves situated within the boundaries of many of the West- 
ern States and Territories of the United States: Be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
directed to fully consider and investigate and report 
the earliest possible 
homeless and 
quate, 


therefore 
and he hereby 
to the Senate at 
date the location and approximate number of such 
indigent Indians, the reservations which are 
and the location and of public lands and 
suitable for the establishment of Indian reservations, and the 
acquisition of such additional lands outside of the areas of public 
lands and national reserves as may be deemed desirable for the occupa- | 
tion, benefit, and enjoyment of such homeless and indigent of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commission on the Conservation Administra- 
tion on the Public Domain is hereby directed to investigate and report 
to the Senate the public lands which could with advantage be occupied 
and used by Indians for farming, grazing, or other purposes; 
it further | 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is further directed to | 
investigate and report to the Senate as to the desirability of acquiring 
from any Indian band, tribe, or individual any reservation or portion 
thereof which may be deemed insufficient and 
proper maintenance and care of such Indians. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that it may go over, under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over from a 
previous day. 


is 


inade- 
national re- 


now 
areas 
serves 


Indians 


and be 


inadequate for the 


THE CITIZENSHIP TEXTBOOK 

The Curer CrerK. A resolution (S. Res. 286) submitted by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouiuerre] on Friday last 
requesting that two copies of Citizenship Textbook, published 
by the Bureau of Naturalization, be furnished each Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator who introduced the 
resolution is not present. Without objection, it will go over | 
until to-morrow. 


REVISION OF LAWS OF THE CANAL ZONE (H. DOC. NO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following | 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals: 


$60) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In conformity with the provisions of the act of May 17, 1928 
(45 Stat. 596), entitled “An act to revise and codify the laws | 
of the Canal Zone,” I transmit herewith a report submitted to | 
me by the Secretary of War on progress made in the revision 
and codification of the laws now in force in the Canal Zone. 

The changes in existing law recommended by the Secretary 
have my approval, and I recommend that they be given the 
approval of the Congress. 

Hersert Hoover. 

Tue Wuirte Howse, June 9, 1930. 

DRAFTS DRAWN BY AMERICAN EMBASSIES IN PETROGRAD 

CONSTANTINOPLE (8. DOC, NO. 163) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was | 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 


LXXII-——647 


AND 
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| and instructive address entitled ‘ 


| high 


| States from the 


} quest 


| divided 


|} ened 


| closely united as Panama and the 
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legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
not exceeding $44,446.05 for the payment of interest on funds 
represented by drafts drawn on the Secretary of 
American Embassy in Petrograd and the Ameri 
Constantinople and transfers which the 
tinople undertook to make by cable communications to the 
Secretary of State between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 
1917, in connection with the representation by the embassy of 
the interests of certain foreign governments and their nationals 


Hereert Hoo 


State by 
Embassy 
embassy at 


the 
in 


C‘onstan- 


nt 


THe Wuire Hovse, June 9, 
PANAMA, 


1930 


THE CROSSROADS 
DOCTOR 


Mr. SWANSON. 


OF THI 
ALFARO, MINISTER 


Mr 


WORKLD 


oF 


RADIO 
PANAMA 


ADDRESS BY 


President, I present a very interesting 


Panama, the Crossroads of the 


World” which was delivered over the radio a few days ago 


by the minister of Panama, Doctor Alfaro, and also the address 


of 


sent 


Senator Pittman introducing him. I ask unanimous 
that the addresses may be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the addresses were 


con 


be 


ordered to 


printed in the Recorp. 


Senator PrrTMan spoke as follows: 


Ladies gentlemen of the radio 


and 
Dr. 


and 
honor 
American, 


pleasure to present 
Alfaro, dipl 
Republic of Panama 


Alfaro is 


great 


Ricardo J 


Doctor internationally ka brilliant 
diplomat, and state 
n with the gov 
al < 


romance and destiny, the 


wh as a Span 


English scholar, distinguished lawyer man 
His ability and sincere cooperati 
tives of all « for him univers 
He speaks for Panama, the land of 
over interoceanic commerce, the 
Americas 


rnmental rej 


ountries has won nfid 


golden link in friendship’s chain 


Across the Isthmus of Panama t: the 
to dig gold from the streams of ( and build our 
Through Panama the United States was permitted to 
est canal for the unrestricted of all 
freedom of the seas. 

In our intense efforts in 
ignorance, fear, and 
throughout the world we 
brothers of the Americas. 


iveled 


alifornia 


of *49 
rn empire 
build the 
the 


hearty 


pioneers 
west 


great 


use of the 


peoples in spirit 
coope ration 


selfishness 


with other 
independence 
the friendly 


nations to ove 


rcome 
and assuré 


to 


and peace 


hold tenaciously hands of ou 


You will now be addressed by Doctor Alfaro, diplomatic minister fro 
Panama to the United States. 


Dr. Don Ricardo J. 


the 
of 
was 


Alfaro spoke as follows: 
Panama all the 
but it 
northern coast 
tains, Balboa discovered the Pax 
was founded by Pedrarias in 
landed on Plymouth Rock 

The of the Pacifik followed 
It may be said that Panama was the 
the conquerors of the great Inca Empire, as 
most brilliant lieutenants of Balboa, and 
organized his famous expedition. 

From those early days it was manifest 
Was predestined to be the 

The national life of Panama 

into five distinct periods 

First, the days of the Spanish gall 

Castile to the Spanish colonies of the 


is youngest of 
the oldest Spanish 


discovered by 


the « 
America 
its 


Republics of ntinent, 


Its 


moun 


is one settlements 
Columbus in 1502; from 
ific Ocean 1513, and Par 


1519, 101 before the 


in 


in ama City 


vears Pilgrims 
discovery 
of Peru. 


Ocean was soon by the con 


training field for 
the 


he 


Pizarro one of 


it was Panama that 
that 
the 


regard 


the Isthmus of 
world 


to 


Panama 
crossroacs of 
with interoceank 


traffic is 


when ! 
Pacific, 
sent to Spain from the fabulous mines of 
traffic through the two ports of the 
The second period was that of 
of the forty-niners, rather 
or the Rocky Mountains 
Isthmus of Panama 
The third was terized 
Railroad, the first transcontinental 
and facilitated 
and the Pacifl 
fourth that of 
which with a 
depression aggravated by a 
The fifth and last is the 
the Republic in 1903 and comprises 
Panama Canal by the 
There no two 


ons goods 8 


pped fre 
the gold and 


maintained an at 


m 
and 
Peru 


silver 
Isthmus 

the 
journey 


California 


gold 


miles aecr 


rush, 


than 5.000 


uld go to California by w 


chara by the tion 
railway in Ameri 


transportation 


construc 
so considerably 
lantic 

The 
Canal, 


was the work of 
great 


dev 


the French 
ended 


war 
with the 


began and 
Stating civil 
that began 
the 
of the 
the face 
United 
the Panama Canal has linked our destinies 
bone in the human body For the canal through our 
and besides being the most precious element in the commerce 


boom 


one 

successful 

United 
of the 


States 


constru 
Government States 


are countries on earth 
The 
tightly as 


rune 


as 
territory 


of the 
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world, it 
own tert 

On the 
necess 
life of 


mt ’ f 
uence ol 


most valuable asset of the 
itory and the most vital spot of the 

other side, the building of the great mai 
irily have a decisiv 


the 
American national defense, 
highway must 
and 


yund to d 


time 
influence on 
int 


the commercial 


the republic The roceanic traffic is b termine an 
our 
the 
republic 
that the 


develop 


and an 


Colon 


population 
ports of P 
ope lon of the 


increased 
The required 
field to the people of the 
busines So, it is ug ionabk 

the pre erity nd 
1903 


the economi 


activity of business in 


inain nama and many rvices for 


canal open a vast 
work 
~nsible to a great 


for profitable and 
extent for 
is taken Panama 
iarked that 
confined to its privileged 
that the Panaman 


ctivities upon trading with t 


plac i! 


it must be ret 


Panama 


while it is a 


are not geographic position And 
ited their 


the world,” 


fact people have 
** the 


awakening to 


concent! 


ose who cross bridge of 


it is the less 


none true that they are realization of 
unbounded possibilities awaiting those who will 
ind extract from it the 
While the name, Panama, is 
orld there 
looking at the 


continental bodies 


the 
almost 
our soll many riches it contains 
ned 


about our 


menti and well-known all the 


Persons 


over 


wany misconceptions country 


map and seeing the Isthmus between th: 
of North and 
that Panama is about the smallest 
urprised to know that there are in 
area, and that 
than Au 


two enormous 


South get the 


America will impression 
But many will be 
Republics with a 
red with some European countries, Panama 
tria, Ireland, Esthonia and Lithuania ; 
the size of Denmark or Switzerland, and tims the 
giun With the 
Panama is than the States of 


Maryland Rhode Island, all 


country on earth 
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RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT- 
Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BINGHAM 


President, on Saturday evening last 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, BrneHam] delivered an ad- 
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dress over the radio on the subject of relief of unemployment 
through Federal aid. It is a very thoughtful, interesting, and 
instructive address, and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


address was ordered to be 


I have been asked to address you to-night upon a subject of practical 
national interest—the relief of unemployment through Federal aid. In 
the first place, the Federal Government is itself a large employer and, 
in circumstances like the present, the intelligent conduct of its own 
vast program of public works is a direct stimulant to private employ- 


Nevertheless, we must not forget that the main volume of work 
and wages comes from private sources. Therefore, auy proposed legis- 


| lative policy should inspire the confidence and secure the support of 


private business. 

Federal legislation to aid in meeting employment problems is repre- 
sented in three bills proposed by the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York, Mr. WacneR. Concerning these he addressed this greuat 
radio audience two weeks ago. With respect to one of these bills, I 
think you will perceive there is room for great difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of its principle and policy. 

The first measure proposes a systematic regularization of the construc- 
tion and repair of the public works of the United States as a means 
of making Federal contributions to the stabilization of employment. 
The second measure is intended to provide a national system of employ 
ment bureaus. The third authorizes the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
collect, compile, and distribute information respecting the state of em- 
ployment. 

With respect to two of these measures, the first and third, proposing 
& more systematic organization of Federal construction work and the 


| collection of employment information, there was substantial agreement 


in the Senate. The measures passed without opposition. But the sec 
ond measure, 8, 3060, conceals under the plausible appearance of estab 
lishing cooperation between State and national employment agencies a 
series of proposals which challenge the very form of our Government 
ard, in my opinion, will excite antagonism and friction instead of that 
cooperation it is essential to secure. Many large and representative 


| industrial groups like the National Association of Manufacturers of the 


United States, even though deeply interested in securing that measure of 
prosperity which comes only from an absence of unemployment, make 
scrious objections to this proposal. The final vote in the Senate by 
which the bill was passed, 34 to 27, fairly expressed the wide difference 
of opinion entertained within that body. A change of four votes would 
have meant its defeat. The bill is now in the House of Representa 
tives and is about to be considered by the House Judiciary Committee 
Since the action of the Senate there is continuing evidence of a rising 
tide of strong and widespread protest egainst the policy and method 
proposed, the reasons for which become manifest when we consider the 


history and character of the measure. 


After a careful study of the proposal I came to the conclusion that 
as a remedy it is far worse than the disease it attempts to cure. It 
sems to me seriously objectionable: First, because it seeks to seduce 


or bribe the individual States to surrender a vital power of self-govern- 


ment and to accept Federal supervision and control in exchange for a 
Federal appropriation. Secondly, not satisfied with undertaking to per- 
suade the States to part with these vital rights in return for Federal 


| aid, it proceeds to coerce the State into the acceptance of that assist- 


ance and of dominant Federal control by threatening the establishment 
and maintenance of competing Federal agencies unless the State accepts 
the Federal plan. Thirdly, the policy of the bill is in direct contra 
diction with the recommendations of President Harding's conference on 
unemployment of 1921, of which President Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, was chairman. Fourthly, since the bill, in contradiction with 
the recommendations of the representative conference on unemployment, 
undertakes to compel rather than persuade the cooperation of the States, 
it is likely to excite opposition and friction rather than local good will 
and cooperation In a word, it proposes to adopt a remedy once rejected 
as impracticable and offensive to the traditions and practice of local 
self-government. 

Let me ask you to consider specifically what this bill proposes to do: 
It would establish a national system of employment offices under the con- 
trol of a new bureau in the Department of Labor to be known as the 
United States Employment Service. Its executive head is to be a 
director general of employment appointed by the President. The func 
tion of this bureau is to furnish information as to opportunities for 
employment and set up a system of clearing labor between the States by 
establishing uniform standards, policies, and procedure in its employ 
ment agencies, and aiding in the transportation of workers to places of 
employment. It is directed to be impartial, neutral in laber disputes, 
and free from political influence—an excellent thing in itself. So far 
the measure proposes nothing incompatible with voluntary cooperation 
between the State and Federal Government. But the measure does not 
stop here—it carries an appropriation of $16,000,000 to be expended 
during the next four years, at the rate of $4,000,000 a year. Three mil- 
lion dollars of this sum to be annually apportioned among the States 
of the Union in the proportion which their populations respectively bear 
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to that of the United States, for the purpose of aiding in the establish- 
ment of employment offices in the States. A State may secure Federal 
aid to establish an employment-agency system or to support one already 
in existence by agreeing through its legislature to cooperate with the 
Federal agency But, to secure this 50 per cent contribution from the 
National Government, the State must submit a plan of operation which 
conforms to rules and regulations to be prescribed exclusively by the 
Federal director general, a new bureaucrat in Washington. It must agree 
not only to conform to his plans and direction, but it must constantly 
report to him in such form as he shall prescribe. Each State must not 
only expend the Federal funds in such manner as he directs, but also its 
own funds appropriated out of its own State treasury. 
ments are not fulfilled, is 
the Federal aid 

Up to this point, the bill says to the States: “ 


If these require- 
the director general authorized to withdraw 
Establish an employ- 
ment agency in the manner the Federal Government prescribes, or agree 
to operate the one you already 
contribute 50 per cent of its 
of a public employment agency and the policy which the State shall 
pursue toward employment regulation indisputably a matter com- 
pletely within the exclusive control of its own legislature, never dele- 
gated to the Federal Government by the Constitution, and which under 
the tenth amendment of the Constitution is reserved to the States. So, 
up to this point, the bill plainly asks that the State voluntarily sur- 
render its local police power and prescribed right of self-government in 
return for a Federal appropriation. 

But the bill also goes further. Its proponents determined not merely 
to try to bribe but, if to compel the States to accept the 
plan which the Federal Government proposes. That is to be accom- 
plished in this way: From an annual fund of $1,000,000, the director 
general of employment is authorized, in his discretion, to establish and 
operate a system of Federal employment offices in any State which has 
none of its own. It may that people of your State, from a 
knowledge of local conditions, are satisfied that existing private agen- 


under its 
of operation.’ 


have direction, and will 


Now, the operation 


we 
cost 


is 


necessary, 


be the 


cies in industry, manufacture, merchandising, or transportation, or 
quasi public bureaus, meet the actual needs. Nevertheless the Federal 
Government, under this bill, could direct the establishment of a Fed- 


eral agency to deal with local conditions, whether your State desires 
it or not. 

This is bad enough, but the proposal does not even stop here. Its 
proponents know that three-fifths of the States and dozens of cities, as 
well as many voluntary organizations, have established effective employ- 


ment agencies. These they obviously desire to put under Federal con- 
trol and direction. To that end the bill declares that in States where 


there now exists a system of public employment offices, but where the 
State has not, through its legislature, accepted Federal aid and control, 
the director general of employment may enter upon an agreement with 


the governor of the State for the establishment of a Federal agency 
system. You will notice here the astonishing proposal that because 
the legislature of a sovereign State, which alone has the right to 


determine its public policy, does not wish to accept the terms of the bill, 
a Federal officer is directed to enter upon a treaty with the executive 
instead of the legislative branch of the State government to get the 
governor to do what the legislature thus ignoring and 
contravening the will of the people. 

Nor are the proponents of the bill willing to stop at this extraor 
dinary extreme. To make certain that a Federal system estab- 
lished, whether the State wants it or not, the Federal Director of Em- 
ployment is instructed, by section 10 of the bill, that, pending the con- 
clusion of an agreement with the governor for the establishment of a 
Federal system, the Director General may establish and maintain within 
the boundaries of a reluctant State, a Federal system of agencies for 
one year. Surely, if neither the State legislature nor its governor 
wants the Federal plan, with its dominant control, the establishment 
of a Federal system within such a State means conflict and compe- 
tition with the existing State agencies. It represents the most ex 
treme suggestion yet made under our form of government to authorize 
a Washington bureaucrat, against the refusal of the State, 
to enter that State, possibly your State, and set up a Federal agency 
to do that which you may already be doing to your own satisfaction. 

A recitation of these facts enables one to understand why this sub 
stantially identical proposal was turned down in the Sixty-sixth Con 
gress, after extensive hearings by a joint committee of the House and 
the Senate. Before such committee it was the subject of discussion for 
over a month, but made no further headway It is not, therefore, a new 
suggestion, but an old one once repudiated and rejected. It should 
rejected again: First, because it seeks to bribe the individual States 
to surrender a vital power of self-government in exchange for a Fed- 
eral appropriation, and te accept Federal supervision and control. 
Secondly, because, not satisfied with undertaking to persuade the States 
to part with these vital rights in return for Federal aid, it undertakes 
to coerce the State into the acceptance of that plan by threatening the 


refuses to do, 


is 


obvious 


he 


establishment and maintenance of Federal agencies unless the State 
accepts the Federal policy. 
This is a dangerous doctrine. I do not need to remind you that 


the War of the American Revolution was fought as a protest against 
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the Infliction of laws upon people who did not desire them, or upon 
communities where the majority of the people were not in favor of 
them Our forefathers rebelled against taxation intended to raise 
money for purposes in which they were not interested and with which 
they had no sympathy. 

Proposals involving appropriations for Federal aid in this and other 
forms approach perilously near to that state of affairs against which 
our forebears revolted. The money for Federal aid is raised by taxes 
in which everyone has a part, directly or Indirectly. The citizens of 
no State escape from this And even if a State declines to accept its 
share of Federal aid under the conditions imposed upon it by the law 
authorizing such aid, it is nevertheless obliged to pay its share of the 
tax made necessary by the law A paternalistic Federal Government, 
in effect, says to the States: “ This is a good project You must pay 
for it whether you believe in it or not.” This bill which we ar 


considering goes even as notice 


farther already pointed out, and serves 
on the States that they will be compelled to participate in the 


proposed 
plan, even though it may be 


against their will 


Granted that under certain conditions the operation of the plan 
might be of some present benefit, is it best in the long run that these 
ends be secured through the Federal Government, or through the 
State governments? Is it best to have more centralization in Wash 
ington, more bureaus, more money wrung from the taxpayers for the 
bureaus to spend, more power for the bureaucrats? Is it wise that 
for the sake of desirable ends we take away the responsibility of the 
States to look after their own citizens? My answer is “ No!’ 

Now, let us look at another argument It is asserted by proponents 
of this measure that it conforms to the recommendations of President 
Harding’s conference on unemployment, in 1921, and those of the com 
mittee on business cycles and unemployment, in 1923, and President 
Hoover's own declarations in a recent address to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


In his address over the radio on May 24, Senator WaGNer declared, 


respecting President Harding’s unemployment conference of 1921 


“It finished its sessions by recommending the principles embodied in 
my three unemployment bills Mr. Hoover was chairman of that con 
ference.’ 

Now, the President's conference of 1921, composed of over a hundred 
representative persons drawn from every walk of life, representative 
economists, educators, and manufacturers, and representative trade 
unionists, adopted unanimously a recommendation for a permanent em 
ployment system. It declared that “in any permanent system the Stat 
should be the operating unit of such employment offices and the exten- 
sion of such offices should be encouraged The Federal Government 
itself should not operate local offices or do placement work 

Thus, you perceive, the 1921 conference unanimously condemned the 
very thing this bill directs the Federal Government to do. The confer- 
ence also made constructive suggestions for collecting statistical infor 
mation and securing, through persuasion, but not by compulsion, the 
cooperation of State and Federal employment agencies. When President 
Hoover recently addressed a great commercial gathering at Washington 


he referred to the recommendations of this conference, summarized 


its conclusions, and, after expressing his intention of organizing a body 
representative of “ business, economics, labor, and agriculture” for 
further inquiry and action, emphasized the necessity of meeting this 
problem “by voluntary cooperation through the great Associations rep- 


resentative of business, industry, labor, and agriculture, both nationally 
and locally.” 

Two years after President unemployment, a 
which Owen D. Young was chairman, and which included 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the American Federation of Labor, made 
an extensive examination of business cycles and unemployment 
ring back to the the 
employment bureaus, this concurred the previous 
It therefor: that far from 
port from these official sources the policy of this bill 
eral offices severely 
authoritative and representative expressions. 

Ilowever, there is 


Harding's conference on 
committee of 


Refer 


recommendations of President's conference on 


committee in recom 


mendation. must be evident receiving sup 


Fed 
these 


in having the 


Government by 


operate local is 


condemned 
a far deeper significance attached to such encroach 
ments upon the rights and prerogatives of the States this and other 
Federal-aid propositions involve than the question of feasibility, and the 
problem of how to relieve unsatisfactory labor conditions. That sig 
nificance resides in the fact that in this country we are drifting more 
and more away from the views of our away 
from that doctrine of the rights of the on which the 
Constitution was founded, more and more away from the cost of liberty 
and toward the enervating benefits of a benevolent despotism. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution specifically provides that 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constiiution nor 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people.” 


fathers, more and 


States 


more 


sovereign 


Yet we are continually trespassing upon these rights of 
the States and are centralizing in agencies of the National Government 
the authority that belongs to the States It is not the business of 
Washington to look out for the general welfare of the people but for the 
general welfare of the States It is the 
out for the general welfare of the 


business of the States 
The kind of 


look 
which 


to 


people. thing 
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may be called the general welfare in one State is not called that in 
another State. Many things are best decided by communities; best, 


character 


personal liberty Bureaucracy undoubtedly spells loss of personal re- 
sponsibility, loss of character. It is in local self 
have the best school of citizenship, the best gymnasium for the develop- 


ment of the body politi We ought to have stronger States, not weaker. 
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“The functions which the Congress are to discharge are not those 


| of local government but of National Government. The greatest solici- 
because they cause the most happiness and the greatest development of | tude should be exercised to prevent any encroachment upon the rights 


Centralization inevitably leads to despotism and loss of | 


government that we | 


The lines between the States should be zealously guarded, not effaced. | 


More people should be given the responsibility for making wise decisions. 
This bill looks toward uniformity Uniformity spells the death of 


individuality, the death of freedom of thought and action. Standard- | 


ization is all right for machines But human beings are not machines. 
No two of us are alike 


in many different ways Whenever an all-wise central government has 


of the States or their various political subdivisions. Local self-govern- 
ment is one of our most precious possessions. It is the greatest 
contributing factor to the stability, strength, liberty, and progress of 
the Nation. It ought not to be infringed by assault or undermined 
by purchase. It ought not to abdicate its power through weakness or 
resign its authority through favor.” 

Yet that is what this bill does. It undermines local self-government 
by purchase. It sets up more bureaucratic government. 

Dwelling upon the evils of bureaucratic government in his Williams- 


| burg address in the spring of 1926, Presidert Coolidge said: 


We do not think alike. We find our happiness | 


decided how to rule the manners and customs of the people, how to save | 


their immortal souls, it has failed. Happiness and goodness come from 
within, They are the fruits of character If the proponents of the 
principle of centralization of authority at Washington, of which the bill 
we are discussing is a striking example, succeed in their efforts to have 
the Federal Government assume the responsibility for better social wel- 
fare, they will eventually succeed in killing off the very spirit of self- 
reliant citizeury which has made America possible. This trend leads 
to a protecting paternalism which will cause the atrophy of our powers 


as a self-governing people. Only those who are able and willing to 


govern themselves are fit to be free. 

We have an apt illustration of the present situation in a well-known 
Old Testament character. Esau came in hungry from the chase, Jacob's 
Esau surrendered his birth- 
right for a mess of pottaze The States are now asked to do the 
same thing Employment agencies are needed. It is difficult to per- 


suade some State 


pottage smelled good and it tasted good 


legislatures to establish them Therefore let's use 


the bribe of Federal aid. There is the appearance of getting something 
for nothing. The money received from the Federal Government does 
not come directly from the taxpayers. They are more interested in 
local and State taxation. Consequently they may be willing to sur- 
render their birthright for a mess of pottage just as Esau did of old 
when he was hungry. The pottage satisfied his immediate needs, and 
his birthright was something in which he was only remotely inter- 
ested at the moment. Many of our citizens are out of work. So this 
proposal to set up more bureaucrats may get their support. 

Speaking upon the subject of the “ Dangers of Centralization,” in 
the Senate, in December, 1926, 1 made some observations which seem 
tou me to apply with equal force in regard to this bill. 

I then said: “If you take away from the town government and the 
State government the duty of looking after the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and of his wife and children then you simply encourage the 
citizen to be indifferent to State and local elections. You make him 
less likely to do his part in making local government better You 
make him less willing to give his time to the public service. You 
destroy a large part of his natural interest in government. You make 


him a poorer citizen. The more efficiently the central government looks | 
out for his individual welfare, the less likelihood is there of his taking | 
the trouble to be a sturdy, self-reliant citizen; and the less chance you | 


have of developing a citizen worthy of the name. He learns to like a 
paternalistic government 

“AS our citizens become less self-reliant, less practiced in self-govern- 
ment, it becomes more and more difficult to maintain ‘ government by 


“No method of procedure has ever been devised by which liberty 
eould be divorced from local self-government. No plan of centrali- 
zation has ever been adopted which did not result in bureaucracy, 
tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and decline. Of all forms of govern- 
ment, those administered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory 
to an enlightened and progressive people. Being irresponsible they be- 
come autocratic, and being autocratic they resist all development. Un- 
less bureaucracy is constantly resisted it breaks down representative 
government and overwhelms democracy.” 

Now, my friends, the measure under consideration is condemned by 
reason and authority. Nor can one doubt that the attempt to enforce 
it would lead to conflict with established State agencies, to obstruc- 
tion and friction instead of cooperation. Let us provide for the col- 


| lection of information. Let the Federal Government, as the Executive 


branch is already doing, organize its own vast projects in relation to 
its own public works, so that they may assist in taking up the slack 
in employment whenever necessary. Let the Government, pursuing the 
recommendations of the 1921 conference, seek and obtain the coop- 
eration of the States, as it can so readily do. The President himself 
has pointed the way through the great business conference which he 


| called into being and which voluntarily organized the employing 


forces of the Nation to meet in terms of their respective industries 
and in the light of their experience the immediate situation which 
confronts us. Such a plan makes the individual, the community, the 
industry, meet its own high responsibilities, instead of erying out: 
“Let Washington do it.’ It develops individual and local responsi- 


| bility. But let us not approve of the proposed bill, which corrupts and 


the people.” They become less fit to act as rulers. They look to | 


Uncle Sam for help. The more you yield to their demand for help, 
the more surely you bring the day when they will have neither the 
experience, the wisdom, nor the strength to govern themselves. When 
people are no longer competent to govern themselves, they soon cease 


to be free and independent. They become dependent subjects, fit only | 


for an autocracy. When you take away responsibility from a citizen, 
he ceases to be a citizen and becomes a subject 

As President Coolidge once said: “ Unfortunately the Federal Goy- 
ernment has strayed far afield from its legitimate business 
tresspassed upon fields where there should be no trespass. If we 


could confine our Federal expenditures to the legitimate obligations 


and functions of the Federal Government, a material reduction would 
be apparent tut far more important than this would be its effect 
upon the fabric of our constitutional form of government, which tends 
to be gradually weakened and undermined by this encroachment. The 
eure for this is not in our hands. It lies with the people. It will 
come when they realize the necessity of State assumption of State 
responsibility It will come when they realize that the laws under 
which the Federal Government hands out contributions to the States 
is placing upon them a double burden of taxation, Federal taxation 
in the first instance to raise moneys which the Government donates 
to the States, and State taxation in the second instance to meet the 
extravagance of State expenditures which are tempted by the Federal 
donations,” : 

In his annual message to Congress December 8, 1925, President 
Coolidge deciared: 


destroys community and individual initiative and social obligation. 

I know that it is easy to make an emotional appeal for any measure 
to relieve unemployment. In this period of relative depression it is 
natural to favor with but superficial examination any projects for the 
extension of aid. But ask yourself this question: What method is 
likely to have the best measure of success? Is it a plan resting like 
that of President Hoover on the voluntary appeal to all the employing 
agencies of the country or one that depends upon an attempt to coerce 


the States into the acceptance of a highly centralized Federal control? 


Is it a method that is in accord with the recommendations of the re 
sponsible and thoughtful groups which the President brought together 
in an employment crisis in 1921 or one which is in plain conflict with 
the conclusions then reached? 

In our efforts to provide relief let us not embrace a plan that rests 
upon more bureaucratic centralization, for in that lies potential dis- 
aster to the very foundations of our American Union. We should 
neither continue to overload the Federal Government with a mass of 
duties better discharged by local authority in the light of its own 
circumstances nor countenance any action that would coerce the States 
into the acceptance of Federal control of their local policies. 

Above all, in our zeal to better economic and social conditions let us 


} ever be mindful of the fundamental fact that in our country we do not 


want dependent subjects; we want self-reliant citizens. Let us never 
lose sight of the principle that if ours is to be a government “by the 
people” the people must be able to govern; they must be able to solve 
their own problems; they must be free from the pressure of the Cen- 


| tral Government, whether exercised through threats of taxation, bribes, 


It has | 


or Federal aid, or the tyranny of despotic legislation. 

The end does not justify the means. Bribery and coercion may seem 
to bring some immediate help to unemployment, but in the end we shall 
not have as sound and healthy a government as our fathers built. It is 
still worth while to fight for self-reliance, liberty, and freedom. State 
rights are worth preserving at all costs. 


STATE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, most of the so-called crimi- 
nal cases that reach the Supreme Court of the United States 
turn upon the question of the admissibility of evidence. Law- 
yers and judges everywhere recognize that since the foundation 
of the Government down to this day the question of State law 
of evidence in the Federal courts has been one of the most 
inveterate and perplexing questions in our jurisprudence. I 
ask leave to have printed in the Recorp an interesting and well- 
considered article written by a gentleman named W. Barton 
Leach, of the Harvard Law School, entitled “State Law of 
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Evidence in the Federal Courts,” 
Law Review. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


published in the Harvard 


Stare LAW OF EVIDENCE IN THE FepeRraL Courts * 

In Massachusetts the declarations of deceased persons are admissible 
by exception to the hearsay rule, if made in good faith before the action 
was begun. In Tennessee and Virginia the party producing a witness 
may introduce evidence of the witness's good character for veracity with- 
out prior attack thereon.*. In New York a physician is not permitted 
to disclose information acquired while attending a patient. In some 
States a witness may be impeached by proof of self-contradictory state- 
ments without first asking the witness whether he had made the state- 
ments. In Federal courts sitting in these States, how far are such 
variations from generally accepted rules applicable? Does it matter 
that some are statutory and others judge made? Does it matter that a 
given case arises on the criminal rather than the civil side, at common 
law rather than in admiralty? In arguing the point of evidence to the 
particular Federal court, where is counsel to turn for binding author- 
ity—to his State decisions, to the United States reports, or to the 
“ weight of authority "? 

The struggle in our Federal system between uniformity and con- 
formity gave us Swift v. Tyson,® and along with it a series of enduring 
perplexities in the law of evidence. The victims of the conflict are 
those innocent bystanders, the trial lawyer with a casual Federal prac 
tice and his client. How are the very practical problems of the kind 
just suggested to be dealt with? Counsel may scan the statutes and the 
reports with no result other than amazement that a National Congress 
and national courts could have functioned for a century and a half 
without answering these questions. This paper seeks to collate the 
material on the subject with a view to giving the most definite answer 
now available. 

Several acts of Congress expressly require conformity to State law in 
fields more or less restricted. So far as the law of evidence is con- 
cerned, these statutes have all been limited to civil cases, either in 
terms or by judicial construction.? Criminal cases, unaffected by this 
legislation, will therefore be first considered. 

CRIMINAL CASES 


The question whether the Federal courts should follow State rules of 











selecting jurors as the method then (in 1789) tn force in the respective 
States 

“As the courts of the United States were in these respects to be gov 
erned by the laws of the several States, it woul! seem necessarily to 
follow that the same principles were to prevail throughout the trial 

Therefore the court declared, “ by necessary implication,” that for all 
time 

“The law by which * * * the admissibility of testimony™ in 
criminal cases must be determined, is the law of the State, as it was 
when the courts of the United States were established by the judiciary 
act of 1789. * * * The only known rule upon the subject which 
ean be supposed to have been in the minds of the men who framed 
these acts of Congress was that which was then in force in the respec 
tive States.” @ 

The court assumed that under the Virginia law of 1789 the proffered 
witness was incompetent, and therefore approved his rejection 

The reasoning of the opinion based on the provisions in section 29 of 
the judiciary act as to the selection of jurors was not strong at best 
Moreover, it seems heretofore to have gone unnoticed that the section 
upon which the court based its reasoning had been repealed 10 years 
before the opinion was written. Section .29, requiring the Federal courts 
to follow the State rules of 1789 as to selection of jurors, had been once 
modified and finally superseded in 1840 by a statute imposing upon the 
Federal courts the State rules from time to time in force.” Fairly 
applied to this new ‘statute, the court's reasoning would have brough 


| complete conformity to State law. 


evidence was a neat one. Changes of sovereignty, even creation of new | 
sovereignties, were familiar to the courts; and there was au under- | 


standable body of authorities as to the extent to which the laws of the 
new sovereign superseded those of the old. But in the stock cases of 
the past all authority of the old sovereign had ceased when the author- 
ity of the new became effective. Concurrence of Federal and State sov- 
ereignties gave rise to new difficulties, and these were aggravated by 
the concurrence of Federal and State judicial power in broad classes of 
cases, Nice problems of the nature of Federal sovereignty and judicial 
power lurked behind the apparently insignificant issue whether the Fed- 
eral court in Virginia should apply a strange quirk of the State law of 
evidence. The question would have appealed to Marshall's imagination. 
But Marshall was dead when it arose. 

In United States against Reid * the Supreme Court in 1851 was re- 
quired to decide whether in a trial in Virginia a person jointly indicted 
with the defendant, but separately tried, was a competent witness on 
the defendant's behalf. A Virginia statute of 1849 expressly made such 


& person competent; this statute was disregarded, on the ground that | 


section 34 of the judiciary act of 1789 (later Rev. Stats., sec. 
721),° requiring conformity to State laws in “trials at common law ” 
did not apply to criminal cases, and that therefore State legislation 
subsequent to 1789 was inapplicable. But some law of evidence had to 
be found. The court thumbed over the judiciary act of 1789. It discoy- 
ered that in section 20 Congress had fixed the method of summoning and 








* Mr. Charles E. Hammett, jr., of the present third-year class, Harvard 


Law School, has rendered invaluable assistance throughout the prepara. | 


tion of this article. 

? Massachusetts General Laws (1921) ch. 233, sec. 65; American Ry. 
Exp. Co. v. Rowe, 14 F. (2d) 269 (C. C. A. Ist, 1926). 7 

* Louisville & N. R. R. v. McClish, 115 Fed. 268 (C. C. A. 6th, 1902): 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co. v. Luray Supply Co., 6 F. (2d) 218 (C. C. A. 
4th, 1925). 

* Connecticut Life Ins. Co. v. Union Trust Co., 112 U. S. 250 (1884), 

‘American Agricultural Chem. Co. v. Hogan, 213 Fed. 416 (C. C. A. 
ist, 1914). 

516 Pet. 1 (U. 8S. 1842). 

® Rey. Stats., secs. 721, 858, 914 (1878), 28 U. S. C., sees. 725 
631, 724 (1926). 

7 Rey. Stat. sec. 721 (1878), 28 U. 8S. C.. see. 725 (1926), and 
its predecessors, prescribe that State laws shall be rules of decision in 
“trials at common law.” These words were construed to exclude crimi- 
nal proceedings in United States v. Reid, 12 How. 361 (U. 8. 1851), “a 
singular and indefensible construction,” 1 Wigmore, Evidence (2d ed., 
1923), sec. 6, but unquestioned law. Section 858, 28 U. 8S. C., see 
631 (1926), in its present form is expressly limited to civil cases, and 
was construed to be so limited in an earlier and less explicit form. 
Logan v. United States, 144 U. 8. 263, 302, 303 (1892): United States 
v. Hall, 58 Fed, 352, 353 (W. D. Pa. 1892). Section 914, 28 U. 8. C., 
sec. 724 (1926) (the conformity act), is in terms limited to civil cases. 
*12 How. 361 (U. 8S. 1851). 

* Now 28 U. 8. C., sec. 725 (1926). 


tut from the point of view of 1851 (if we can exclude foresight from 
judicia! qualifications) the Reid case undoubtedly reached a desirable 
result. Newfangled State legislation was just beginning to tinker with 
the disqualifications of interested witnesses, long regarded as necessary 
safeguards against perjury. No one could tell how these truly revolu 
tionary innovations would work out Besides, the Federal criminal 
law was uniform throughout the country Why should it not be uni 
formly administered? The common law of evidence in the several 
States in 1789 was substantially the same. Such diversity as may 
have existed would be practically undiscoverable due to the scarcity of 
reported decisions of prior date; and in the absence of indication to 
the contrary the common law of evidence in any particular State 
would be assumed to be the English common law." Plainly, the de 
sired uniformity would result from application of the rules of 1789 
How could the court foresee that within a few decades many of these 
rules would be regarded as medieval technicalities? 

The subject next received attention in 1801 in Logan against United 
States.“ There had been a trial in Texas in which two witnesse 
previously convicted of felony in North Carolina and Texas, respe« 
tively, were allowed to testify on behalf of the Government over the 
defendant's objection. The court proceeded to apply the rule of United 
States against Reid to a Federal court sitting in a State admitted to 
the Union after 1789. It heid that the law of evidence of the State 
as of the date of its admission was binding upon the Federal court 
Therefore, a statute, passed by the State legislature after its admis 
sion, rendering these witnesses incompetent, was inapplicable; but the 
court was obliged to follow a statute enacted by the Republic of Texas 
in 1836” applying to questions of evidence “the common law of Eng- 
land, as now practiced and understood.” Examining the common law 
of England, the court ruled that both witnesses were competent 
convicted in North Carolina because the disqualification of 


the ons 
convicted 
felons did not apply to convictions in another jurisdiction; the one 
convicted in Texas because he had been pardoned, a circumstance which 
removed the common-law disqualification, 

In Benson against United States,“ the same judges who eight months 
previously had decided the Logan case held, in a case arising in th« 
district of Kansas, that one who was jointly indicted with the d 
fendant, but tried separately, had been properly received as a witness 
for the prosecution. What law should be applied? The brief for the 
Government cited the Kansas criminal code. Of course, this could 
have no application, and the court ignored it on the authority of the 
holding in United States against Reid that State statutes were of no 





12 How. at 366. 

“Jt will be observed that the leading criminal cases in the Supremy 
Court have all dealt with the competency of witnesses But the same 
principles apply to other questions of evidence. Wiihaup rv. United 
States, 127 Fed. 530 (C. ©, A. 8th, 1903). The prominence of questions 
of competency is due to the fact that in this fleld the divergence 
greatest between common-law precedents and modern legislation 

12212 How. at 363, 365. 

%Act of July 20, 1840 (5 Stat. 394). There had been a previou 
amendment referring the Federal courts to State jury practice as of 
1800. Act of May 13, 1800 (2 Stat. 82). Conformity to State law 
from time to time in force is still the rule 28 1 | AR “ 411 
(1926). The opinion of the court incidentally miscited sec. 29 
sec. 20. 12 How. 361, 365 

% Withaup v United States (127 Fed. 530, 534 (C. C. A. 8th, 1903)), 
Knoell v. United States (239 Fed. 16, 22 (C. C. A. 3d, 1917)) 

3144 U. S. 263, 298 (1892) 

“The original constitution of a newly admitted State must be fol 
lowed as well as Territorial statutes. Ding r. United States (247 Fed 
12 (C. C. A. 9th, 1918)). 

1 Republic of Texas Law 

146 U. S. 325, 





¢ 


as 





(1838), 158. 
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the Federal criminal 
however, as in ie Logan 
This plainly was 
neither of the 


proceeded to 


force in 
had, 
of England. 

cision, but in 
The court 
tatement of why 


A Kansas 


expre 


courts. 
case, 
tatut binding under the Logan de- 
nor the opinion was it mentioned. 
the authorities, without 
authorities were relied and econ- 
the better common-law favored the 
vernment, of has 


briefs 
examine common-law 


these being upon, 


cluded that, on the whole, view 
competency for th (oe 
cluded in the Reid case 
more been said, 
the 


thority 


been ex 
Had nothing 
would have arisen from the opinion. But 
justify its result “in the light of general au 
reason.” = It stated that the trend of legislation, 
judicial opinion, had for 50 years been in 
the common-law of wit- 
background it finding 


witness as 
when offered for the defendant.” 
no difficulty 


such a 


court went on to 
ound 
State, and of 
abolishtr 


this 


and 
Federal and 
the direction of 
nesses, and that with 
the witness competent 

Difference 
whether the Benson case 
that the Federal 
State as of 
Union it 


State 


disquatifications 


bad less difficulty in 
s of opinion within the Supreme Court later arose” as to 
had altered the rule of the Reid and Logan 
ertminal courts apply the 
1789 or the date of the State’s admission 
is submitted that no such alteration occurred. 
statutes ignored; in all three the 


CASeCS 


were bound te law 


of the 
In all three 


cases were general 


that in 
tleular 
precedents 


the absence of evidence to 
State at the decisive time 
The only 
United States + 


the 


was 


contrary the law of the par- 
in accordance with common-law 
the were two. In 
Reid, the court expressly stated that the common law 


of the State in which the lower court sat was applicable; 


differences between cases 


jenson case no such statement was made, although the same judges had 
expressly reaffirmed the language of the Reid case eight 
And in the in the face of conflicting common-law authori- 
ties, fortified its conelusion by 
ments and judicial pronouncement: 
followed in United States 
as was said by 
that 


months earlier. 
tenson case, 


the court recent legislative 
United States v 
and was not overruled in the Ben- 
Mr. Justice Clarke in Rosen v. 


its authority shaken, 


develop 


Logan ¢ 
and to say, 


States,* 26 


SOn case 5 
United 
an overstatement 


Plainly, 


years later, was seems 


however, the court was viewing the Reid case with 
Between 1851 and 1892 the point of view had changed 
vations of the fifties had 
The of 1789 
now in many respects 

The language of 
courts for 25 years 


alarm. 
Upstart inno- 
beeome established doctrine of the nineties. 
which formerly attractive, 
an antiquarian curiosity 

the opinion mystified the lower 

Most of them continued to apply the Logan and 
Reid * And, indeed, in another arising in the 
Supreme Court reaffirmed the Logan without mention 
v. United States. Some of the lower courts, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that the general common law was applicable, 
toward the removal of the disqualification of 
frankly did not know.” 

In Rosen v. United States,™ the court in 1918 had before it a con- 
viction in the eastern district of New York. The Government used as a 
witness over the defendant's objection one Broder, 
been the New York 


common law 


seemed so was 


Benson 


cases ease Texas, 


case 


tempered by a 


policy And 


witnesses.** 


some 


convicted of forgery in State courts It was 


a competent witness. The court, nevertheless, affirmed the judgment 
ef conviction. The difficulty of respectfully paraphrasing Mr. Justice 
Clarke’s opinion justifies substantial quotation: 

“While the decision in United States v. Reid has not been specifically 
overruled, its authority must be regarded as seriously shaken by the 
decisions in Logan v. United States, and in Benson rv. United States. 


“The Benson case differed from the Reid case only in that in the 


former the witness whose competency was objected to was called by the 


Government while in the latter he was called by the defendant. 


The 


” Kan. Terr. Stat. 1855, ¢. 96, sec. 1. 
* 1 Wigmore, Kvidence (2d ed. 1923), see. 580. 


1146 UL. BS. at 
@Sce Rosen v. United States, 245 U. 8S. 467, 473 (1918). 
3245 U. &S., 467, 470 (1918) 
“Withaup v. United States, 127 Fed. 
Maxey v. United States, 207 Fed. 327 (C. C. 


dow, 


530 (C. C. A. 8th, 
A. 8th, 1913) ; United States 


v. Gwynee, 209 Fed. 993 (E. D. Pa., 1914) ; Brown v, United States, 233 | 


Fed. 353 (Cc. C. A 
a <a 
1918) 

* Hendrix v. United States, 219 U. 8S. 79 (1911). 

“Lang v. United States, 133 Fed. 201 (C. C. A. 7th, 1904); United 
States v. Sims, 161 Fed. 1008 (N. D, Ala., 1907). 

“In Rosen v. United States, 287 Fed. 810 (C. C. A. 2d, 1916), Judge 
Coxe, writing the majority opinion, leaned on the language of the Ben- 
son case; Judge Ward, dissenting, insisted upon the holding of the 
Reid case; and Judge Hough concurred in the result reached by Judge 
Coxe. In McCoy v. United States, 247 Fed. 861 (C. C. A. 5th, 1918), 
two of the Judges reached a conclusion following closely United States 
v. Reid; the third judge discovered in the United States r. Reid a 
spirit of uniformity among Federal courts, and finally coneurred in the 
resnit on the basis of Rosen vr. United States, 245 U. S. 467 (1918), 
the advance sheets of which had just come to his attention. 

™245 U. 8S., 467 (1918). 


Sth, 1916) : 


Knoell v. United States, 239 Fed. 16, 22 
8d, 1917); Ding v 


United States, 247 Fed. 12 (C. C. A. 9th, 
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Territorial statute * | 
ly adopted the common law | 


to the | 


weight of | 
common-liw authority was examined and applied, either because it had | 
been expressly adopted by territorial statute, or beeause it was assumed | 


| to have knowledge of the facts involved in a case, leaving the eredit 


while in the 


Reid was clearly 


Federal | 


of Benson | 





who had previously | 
as- | 


sumed that by the New York law of 1789 Broder would not have been | “ta? authority. 


| case 
| whose tendency perhaps has been followed in Federal legislation not 
| direetly applicable to the case in hand, creates a weight of authority 


1903) ; | case attentively. 


| 957; 


JUNE 


testimony of the witness was admitted in the one case but it was re- 
jected in the other, and both judgments were affirmed by this court— 
however, 40 years had intervened between the two trials. In the 
Benson decided in 1892, this court, after determining that the 
Reid case was not decisive of it, proceeded to examine the question then 
before it ‘in the light of general authority and sound reason,’ and after 
pointing out the great change in the preceding 50 years in the dis 
position of courts to hear witnesses rather than to exclude them, a 
change which was ‘ wrought partially by legislation and partially by 
judicial construction,’ and how ‘the merely technical barriers which 
excluded witnesses from the stand had been removed,’ proceeded to 
dispose of the case quite without reference to the common-law prac- 
tice,” which it was claimed should rule it. 

“Accepting as we do the authority of the later, the Benson case, 
rather than that of the earlier decision, we shall dispose of the first 
question in this case, ‘in the light of general authority and sound 
reason.” 

“In the almost 20 years which have elapsed since the decision of 
the Benson case, the disposition of courts and of legislative bodies to 
remove disabilities from witnesses has continued, as that decision shows 
it had been going forward before, under dominance of the conviction 
of our time that the truth is more likely to be arrived at by hearing 
the testimony of all persons of competent understanding who may seem 


case, 


and weight of such testimony to be determined by the jury or by the 
court, rather than by rejecting witnesses as incompetent, with the result 
that this principle has come to be widely, almost universally, accepted 
in this country and in Great Britain. 

“ Since the decision in the Benson case we have significant evidence 
of the trend of congressional opinion upon this subject in the removal 
of the disability of witnesses convicted of perjury. (Rev. Stat. 
5392), by the enactment of the Federal Criminal Code in 1909 
with this provision omitted and section 5392 repealed. This is sig- 
nificant, because the disability to testify, of persons convicted of per- 
jury, survived in some jurisdictions much longer than many of the 
other common-law disabilities, for the reason that the offense concerns 
directly the giving of testimony in a court of justice, and conviction 


Sec, 


| of it was accepted as showing a greater disregard for the truth than 


it was thought should be implied from a conviction of other crime. 

“Satisfied as we are that the legislation and the very great weight 
ef judicial authority which have developed in support of this modern 
rule, especially as applied te the competency of witnesses convicted of 
crime, proceed upon sound principle, we conclude that the dead hand of 
the common-law rule of 1789 should no longer be applied to such cases 
as we have here™ * * *” 

Justices Van Devanter and McReynolds dissented “ on the authority 
of United States v. Reid. 

Apart from grammatical and rhetorical lapses, the substance of the 
majority opinion invites criticism. (1) It has already been pointed 
out that Logan vo. United States reaffirmed and in no sense shook the 
authority of the Reid case.“ And it is submitted that the dissenting 
judges were justified in their stutement that the holding of Benson v. 
United States is consistent with the Reid case, even though the court 
fortified its conclusions from the more modern authorities. (2) Mr. 
Justice Clarke purported to rely upon “the very great weight of ju 
No case was cited in the opinion or on the briefs of 
either counsel in which a court without express legislative authority 
abolished the common law disqualification of convicted felons. And 
independent investigation has failed to reveal such a case. The Rosen 
must, therefore, rest upon the principle that State legislation, 


which the Federal courts may and must follow. That such a holding 
is revolutionary need hardly be suggested. (3) The case could have 
been disposed of by an affirmance without any such reasoning. Broder, 
the witness, had been convicted of forgery in the New York State courts 
and had pleaded guilty to the same crime in the Federal court, sentence 
not having been imposed at the time of trial. As to the plea of guilty 
in the Federal court, the common law has always been that nothing 


™It is difficult te believe that the learned justice read the Benson 
To support its contention, the court in that case cited 
Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown (1716-1721) bk. 2, ec. 46, sec 90; 1 Hale, 
Pleas of the Crown (1682) 305; 2 Starkie, Evidence (1824) 11; Roscoe, 
Criminal Evidence (9th ed. 1878) 130, 140; 2 Russell, Crimes (1819) 
Wharton, Criminal Evidence (8th ed. 1880) sec. 439; Queen cv. 

Payne [1872], L. R. 1. C, C. 349; Winsor v. Queen [1866], L. R. 1 
Q. B. 390; Jones v. State, 1 Ga. 610 (1846); and quoted at length an 
analysis ef the common-law authorities by Peters, C. J., in State v. 
Barrows, 76 Me. 401 (1884). 

245 U. S, at 471-472. 

* Ibid. at 473. 


= See p. 559, supra. Mr. Justice Clarke apparently observed that the 
Logan case relied upon the common law, but failed to notice that the 
reason for such reliance was that the common law had ‘been expressly 
edopted by a statute of the Republic of Texas. The same error was 
made in Cohen v. United States, 214 Fed. 23, 27 (C. C. A. 9th, 1914), 
and the language of this case seems to have been copied almost ver- 
Sse in Parker v. United States, 3 F. (24) 903, 904 (C. C. A. 9th, 
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short of final judgment of conviction effects a disqualification.™ As 
to the State court eonviction, the common law seems equally settled 
that the disqualification applies only to persons convicted in the juris- 
diction of the forum ;* and this doctrine has been prior to the decision 
in the Rosen case, applied in a well documented and convincing opinion 
in such a way as to admit as a witness in a Federal court a person con 
victed of felony in the State in which the court was sitting.” 

As a choice of evils, however, the Rosen case can be easily justified. 
The Reid case had anchored the Federal criminal courts to antiquity 
By 1918 this inrpediment to otherwise universal progress had become 
insupportable. Congress showed no sign of being helpful, so the court 
resorted to self-help. Prior to the Rosen case, the law had had a high 
decree of certainty 





and predictability ; but, in the trite phrase, it was 
the certainty of injustice. After the decision there impended the 
uncertainties of a sweeping revision of the law of Federal criminal 
evidence. Which of the new rules had received that breadth of sane 
tion which would bring them under the Rosen case? How far was 
congressional concurrence in the general trend a necessary aid? A 
considerable period of recasting of the law seemed to have dawned. 
In Greer vr. United States.“ Mr. Justice Holmes confirmed this 
impression : 
‘It is argued that the court was bound by the rules of evidence as 
they stood in 1789. That those rules would not be conclusive is suffi 
ciently shown by Rosen v. United States.” * 


But this idea was short lived In Jin Fuey Moy v. United States,” 


the court considered a judgment of conviction rendered in the western 


district of Pennsylvania, Several errors were assigned, among which 
was the exclusion of the defendant's wife as a witness on his behalf 
for the purpose of contradicting a Government witness. Mr. Justice 
Pitney, in affirming the judgment, dealt with this nratter as follows 

“But a single point remains—hardly requiring mention (sic)—the 
refusal to permit defendant's wife to testify in his behalf. It is 
conceded that she was not a competent witness for all purposes, a 
wife’s evidence not having been admissible at the time of the first 
judiciary act, and the relaxation of the rule in this regard by section 
858, Revised Statutes, being confined to civil actions. Logan United 
States; Hendrix v. United States. But, it is said, the general ruk 
does not apply to exclude the wife's evidence in the present case 
because she was offered not ‘in behalf of their husband "—that is, not 
to prove his innocence—but simply to contradict the testimony of 
particular witnesses for the Government who had testified to certain 
matters as having transpired in her presence. The distinction is 
without substance.” ” 

The weaknesses of this case as a judicial precedent are obvious. 
The defendant's brief indicated that little importance was attached 
to the exclusion of the wife’s testinrony. In neither brief was th« 
Rosen case cited. And the improvident concession of counsel that the 
court was still bound by the rules of evidence of 1789 furnished a 
ready opportunity to pass over the objection. The fact remains, how 
ever, that a result was reached which, if Rosen vr. United States were 


to be followed, was unjustified.“ 

The last word to date from Washington on this subject appears in 
Olmstead United States.“ The defendant had been convicted on 
evidence obtained by Federal agents through the tapping of telephone 
wires. The Chief Justice wrote the opinion. He ruled that wire tap- 


v. 


ping did not constitute a search or seizure within the fourth amend- 
ment, and therefore considered the matter as a problem of evidence 
apart from constitutional questions. With regard to what law was 


applicable, the opinion said: 

“While a Territory, the English common law prevailed in Washington 
and thus continued after her admission in 1889. 
in criminal cases in courts of the United 
consequently are those of the common law. 
Logan v. United States; Rosen v. United 
States; Robinson v. United States. 

“The common-law rule is that the admissibility of evidence is not 
affected by the illegality of the means by which it was obtained.” @ 

It is clear that on the point of evidence this is a reversion to the 
reasoning of the Reid and Logan cases. The Rosen case is placed in 


The rules of evidence 
States sitting there, 
Thited States Reid; 


v. 
States; Withaup vc. United 


* Brown v, United States, 2 








3, 354 (C. C. A. 6th, 1916). 








33 Fed. 35: 
™ Logan v. United States, 144 U. 8. 2 303 (1892). 
™ Brown v. United States, 2383 Fed. 353 (C. C. A. 6th, 1916). This 


holding seems quite in line with the decisions of the Supreme Court 
holding that in a Federal court no privilege exists for testimony which 
will subject the witness to conviction for crime in the courts of the 
State in which the court is sitting. Hale ». Henkel, 201 U. 8. 45, 68, 
609 (1906). See also (1917) 30 Harv. L. Rev. 529. 

* 245 U.S. 559 (1918). 

“ Tbid. at 561. The Rosen case was followed in Hurwitz rv 
States, 209 Fed. 449 (C. C. A. 8th, 1924). 
269 Fed. 96 (C. C. A. 5th, 


United 
In Holmes v. United States, 
1920), the rationale of the Reid and Logan 


cases was restated without reference to the Rosen decision. 
* 254 U.S. 189 (1920). 


* 254 U.8.195. 


“The abolishment by statute of the disqualification of a wife to 
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testify for her husband was substantially universal in the United States | 


ut the time of this decision. 


488, 602, 608. 
© 277 U. 8. 438, 466 (1928). 
“Ibid. at 466—467. 


1 Wigmore, Evidence (2d ed. 1923) secs. | 
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uncongenial company. All four other cases cited by the Chief Justice 
declare the State law of 1780 admission to the Union to be 
The inference is strong that the Rosen case is considered by 
the court as drowned in a sea of contrary authority 





as or 


binding 


Where are we now? An attempt to reconcile a line of authorities in 
which some later cases have been decided without reference to of 
apparent thought of earlier ones is probably futile mental gymnastics 
It may be suggested, however, that the law of the respective States a 
of 1789 (United States v. Reid) or the date of admission of the Stat: 
(Logan v. United States) is applicable in the Federal criminal courts 
except so far as State legislation or judicial decisions have established 
a weight of authority in favor of a more modern view (Rosen v. United 





States.“ Jin Fuey Moy vr. United States can only be explained as 
oversight with regard to a minor point in the case, or as an accepta 
by the court of an improvident concession of counsel 

With good reason the lower Federal courts confess their perplexity.“ 
Faced with the patent inconsistency of the Rosen and Jin Fuey Moy 
eases, most of them take the easiest path by ru that tl latt 
decision establishes a uniform Federal rule that the wife of a criminal 
defendant is not competent in bis behalf,“ and that the former esta 
lishes a uniform Federal rule admitting convicted felons.“ These courts 
habitually fail to refer to the law of the State in which the court w 
sitting in 1789 or at the time of the admission of the State into ‘ 
Union So fa these cases exclude the wife as a witness in States 
which prior to admission had passed statutes qualifying t as 
witness, an erroneous result seems te have been reached.‘ Ai leas 
one court seems to think that the Reid and Logan cases are still in full 
force.“ And some apply their view of the general weight of common 
lew authority without reference to y particular State.” An exam 
nation of cases cited in the footnotes to this paragraph ll indicat 
that at least one circuit court of appeals has assumed 
sistent positions on this matter in the course of 10 years 

CIVIL CASES 
The statutes 

In criminal cases, with no direct expression of colgress intent 
the courts found the going rough It remains to be seen whether legis 
lation improved the situation in civil cases Che statutes chiefl 
bearing upon the problem are two 

Section 34 of the judiciary act of 1789 (most commonly cited as 
Revised Statutes, sec. 721)° has remained substantially unchanged sin 
its original enactment, and reads as follows 

“The laws of the several States, except where the Constitutio 
treaties, or statutes of the United States shall otherwise require or pré 
vide, shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials at common law, in 
the courts of the United States, in cases where they apply 


It has elsewhere been pointed out that this statute 





was sandwiched 
between two sections dealing with criminal matters in the original 
judiciary act, and that it received little legislative attention before it 
was passed." It has received none since, although few statutes, h 
the light of their interpretation by the courts, make more urgent appeal 
for careful revision It has always been construed as applying to the 
law of evidence.” 
Statutes of 1862, 1864, and 1865 were consolidated to form Revised 
Statutes, section 858, and amended in 1906 to read as follows 





“ This seems to be the thought of the court in Neal v. United States 















1 F. (2d) 637 (C. C. A. Sth, 1924), and Rendleman v. United States, 18 
&. (2d) 27 (C. C. A. Oth, 1927). 

“Fay v. United States, 22 F. (2d) 740 (C. C. A. 9th, 1927) ; 
United States, 29 F. (2d) 172, 173 (C. C. A. 2d, 1928). 

* Lowe v. United States, 282 Fed. 597, 599 (C. C. A. Oth : 
Crashowitz v. United States, 282 Fed. 599 (C. C. A. 4th, 1922): Fauslo 
v. United States, 7 F. (2d) 961 (C. C. A. Oth, 1925): Liberato 
United States, 13 F. (2d) 564, 566 (C. C. A. Oth, 1926): Barton + 
United States, 25 F. (2d) 967 (C. C. A. 4th, 1928); Fisher United 
States, 32 (2d) 602, 604 (C. C. A. 4th, 1929) Contra Rendleman 
v. United States, 18 F. (2d) 27 (C. C. A. 9th, 1927) 

“ MeCormick v. United States, 9 F. (2d) 7 (Cc. C. A. Sth, 1925) 
The witness in this case had not been sentenced. See note 33, supra 

“ Liberato v. United States, 13 F. (2d) 564, 566 (C. C. A. Sth 


1926), is an example. 
torial Statute and 


The case came from Washington, where a Terr 
the original constitution of the State had abolished 


the wife's disqualification See Ding v. United States, 247 Fed. 12 
(Cc. C. A. 9th, 1918), decided on the date of the decision in the Rosen 
case. The court admitted its error in Rendleman v. United States, 18 
F. (24) 27 (C. C. A. 9th, 1927) 

“McCoy v. United States, 247 Fed. 861 (C. C. A. Sth, 1918) 

Denning v. United States, 247 Fed. 463 (C. C. A. Sth, 1918): 
Parker v. United States, % F. (2d) 903, 904 (C. C. A. Sth, 1925); see 
Batts. C. J., concurring in the result in McCoy v. United States, 247 
Fed. 861 (C. C. A. Sth, 1918) In the first of these cases the court was 
justified in applying the general common law, although from all that 


appears in the opinion it was not aware of the grounds for 


ts justifica 
tion. 


The case had come from Texas. which, while a Republic, passed a 
| 


statute adopting the common law of England. See Logan v. United 
States (144 U. 8. 263, 299 (1892)) 

#28 U.S. C., sec. 725 (1926) 

= Warren, New Light on the History of the Federal Judiciary Act of 
1789 (1923), Harv. L. Rev. 49, 81-88 

“2 This included the rules of competency of witnesses before the en 
actment of statutes collected in Rev. Stat., sec. S58 (L878 Vance v, 
Campbell, 1 Black. 427, 450 (U. S. 1861) 
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“ The 


proceeding in the c¢ 


competency of a witness to testify in any 
urts of the United States 
State or Territory in which the 
The type of care Congress has 
fact 
mmon law 
tacked to an 


civil 
shall be 


court is 


action, suit, or 
determined by 
held.”” * 
field of 

which abolished in 
and interested 
bill and passed almost without 


the laws of the 


which accorded this 
that the act of 1564, 


disqualification of 


legisla- 
is illustrated by the 
ivil « es the c« parties 


persons, was appropriition 
omment 
Apart 


stitute 


from sections G21 and 858, there has been a 


croup of Federal 
making specific 
matter ther 
law 


721 and SSS are 


and at group, including the conformity act,™ touching 


in dealing with procedural questions.*? 
alone of 


the trin 
But sec 


es of the of evidence 


tions general importance 


A cursory glanes t these 


vital differences 


Time 


two indicate that 
Yet there has been from 
add the conformity act, 
One particular bit of 
Court decision, later corrected, 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit to fall inte 
one of palpable The the 
statutes may be noted : 
(1) Section 721 in te 


whereas section &5S 


sections will there are 


of application between them 
to time a tendency 


to lump them together 


and draw conclusions from the re 
uity of this 


caused th 


sulting mixture 


ambi Supreme 


kind in a 


least two errors differences between 


briefly 


rms applic only to 


applies to all 


trials at common law, 
The conformity 
act applies to civil cases other than in equity and admiralty. (2) Under 
721, if applicable at all, strict adherence to State law 
Under the the other hand, the Federal 
near as may be,” this 
Federal courts a rather large 
and practice.” 
terms excludes State law from flelds covered specifically 
The conformity 
No such express exclusion appears 


civil proceedings 


sections S58 and 
is required conformity act, on 


court need apply the State law only “as 


the 
State 


and 


phrase has been construed to give to 
discretion to 


Section 


ignore displeasing legislation (3) 


721 in 


by acts of Congress 


act has been similarly construed.” 


in section 858, and under this latter 


here is a conflict of authority as to whether 


on matters of competency of witnesses prior to the 1906 amend- 
section SSS are still binding.* 


nent of 


Cases at lau ire 


under 


common judge-made State 


rules of evidence binding 
Revised Statutes, 


section 721? 


Section 721 


regarded as 


provides 
rules of 


that the 


decision at 


“laws” of the several 


common law in the 


Federal courts. 


28 U. 8. C., sec. 631 this 
section read as follow 

In the courts of the 
anv action on account oft 


party to or interested in 


(1926). Prior to the 1906 amendment, 
United States no witness shall be excluded in 
color, or in any civil action because he is a 
the issue tried: Provided, That in actions by 
or against executors, administrators, or guardians, in which judgment 
may be rendered for or against them, neither party shall be allowed to 
testify against the other, as to any transaction with, or statement by, 
the testator, intestator, or ward, unless called to testify thereto by the 
opposite party, or required to testify thereto by the court. In all other 
respects, the laws of the State in which the court is held shall be the 
rules of decision as to the competency of witnesses in the courts of the 
United Stutes in trials at common law, in equity, and in admiralty.” 
‘Cong. Globe, 38th Cong., Ist June 25, 1864, at 3259-61. 
E. g., 37 Stat. 683 (1913), 28 U. 8. C 658 (1926) (genuine- 
handwriting may be determined by comparison); 37 Stat. 498 
(1912), 28 U. 8S. C., see, 490 (1926) (admissibility of certified copies). 

* Rev. Stat., sec. 914 (1878), 28 U. S. C., sec. 724 (1926). 

7 Rev. Stat., 861 (1878), 28 U. S.C 635 (1926), has been 
troublesome, It provides that “ the proof in the trial of 
actions at common law shall be by testimony and examination of 
witnesses in open court held to prevent the applica- 


SeSs., 


sec. 
hess ot 


sec , Bec, 
mode of 
oral 
This has been 


examination of parties 
(1885)) And of 
interrogatories in 


before trial. Ex parte Fisk (113 U. 8S. 713 
the Massachusetts statute permitting broad written 
lieu of discovery. National Cash Register Co. vv, 
Leland, 94 Fed, 502 (C. C. A. Ist, 1899), approved in Hanks Dental 
Association v. International Tooth Crown Co., 194 U. S. 303 (1904). 
These decisions were held not to be affected either by the conformity act 


or by the statute permitting depositions to be taken in the manner pre- | 


scribed by State laws 
Crown Co., supra 

There have even been indications that this statute may keep out of the 
Federal courts modern statutory exceptions to the hearsay rule. John- 
son, J., dissenting in American Ry. Exp. Co. v. Rowe, 14 F. (2d) 269, 
272 «C. Cc, A. Ist, 1926), believed the Massachusetts statute as to 
declarations of deceased persons inapplicable for this reason. See also 
Salt Lake City v. Smith, 104 Fed. 457 (C. C. A. Sth, 1900) ; 
Traction Co. v. Cameron, 137 Fed. 48 (C. C. A. 6th, 1905); Diamond 
Coal & Coke Co. v, Allen, 137 Fed. 705 (C. C. A. 8th, 1905). There is 
significance in the fact that these three latter cases are in the sixth and 
eighth circuits. See p. 572, infra. 

*See e. g.. Connecticut Life Ins. Co. v. Union 
250, 255 (1884); American Issue Pub. Co. rv. 
(Cc. C. A. 6th, 1917). 

“ See cases cited in note 109, infra. 

© Chappell v. United States (160 U. 8 
(220 U. S&S. 3829 (1911)) 

“ United States v. Hutton, 
Rx parte Fisk (113 U. 8S. 718, 721 (1885)). 

In In re Kessler, 225 Fed. 894 (KE. D. Pa. 1915), the provision of 
sec. 21 of the bankruptcy act of 1898 that the wife of the bankrupt 
could be examined was held subordinate to a Pennsylvania statute for- 
bidding the wife to testify against her husband, by virtue of the amend- 
ment of sec. S58 in 1906. On the other hand, in Wise v. Williams 
(162 Fed. 161 (S. D. N. Y. 1908)), the Federal statute rendering con- 
victed perjurers incompetent in United States courts was held con- 
trolling over a State statute even after the 1906 amendment to sec. 
858. In Ex parte Fisk (113 U. S. 713, 720 (1885)), the court said: 
“No doubt it would be implied, as to any act of Congress adopting 
State practice in general terms, that it should not be inconsistent with 
any express statute of the United States on the same subject.” 


Hanks Dental Association v. International Tooth 


Trust Co., 112 U. S, 
Sloan, 248 Fed. 251 


499 (1896)); Hills v. Hoover 


Fed. Cas. No. 15,433 (S. D. N. Y. 1879); 
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| rights 
| by repetition 


regulation with regard to particular evidentiary | 


specific acts of | .. ~ 7 j ” 
i | Since the word “laws” in section 721 is synonymous with “ statutes, 


States shall be | 


: . . : . Bp ' Hampshire doctrine. 
tion in Federal courts of the New Yerk code provision permitting oral | . 


| is noteworthy that with two possible methods of reaching the same re 


Toledo | 


JUNE 9 


| This statute, after a promising youth, encountered Swift v. Tyson.” 


The court, through Mr. Justice Story, declared that the word “laws” 


| was limited in its application to “the positive statutes of the State. 
| and 


the construction thereof adopted by the local tribunals, and to 


rights and titles to things having a permanent locality, such as the 
and titles to real estate, and other matters immovable 


and 
intraterritorial in their nature and character.” 


No purpose is served 
of the classic exposés of the historical™ and logical ” 
fallacies of Swift v. Tyson. Our problem is to determine how far this 


case has influenced the Federal courts in their decisions as to the 


| binding force of the State law of evidence. 


On any 


interpretation of the statutes of the State of the 
forum 


relative to adnrissibility of evidence must be followed in the 
Federal courts in trials at common law.” The difficult question involves 
rules of evidence established by State court decisions but 
porated in a statute. 


In 1831, 11 years before Swift v. Tyson, the Supreme Court decided 
Hinde v. Vattier™ In an action of ejectment concerning land formerly 
owned by one Symmes, a book entitled “ The Land Laws of Ohio,” pub- 
lished by authority of an Ohio statute, was admitted in evidence as 
proof of a grant to Symmes by a President of the United States, and 
was held by the circuit court, on the authority of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, to be sufficient proof thereof. Obviously, if by 
the Ohio law of property the printed book established Symmes’s title, 
it was admissible in evidence, and no rule of evidence in the ordinary 
sense was involved. Nevertheless, the court said: 

“The rules of property and of evidence, whether derived from the 
laws or adjudications of the judicial tribunals of a State, furnish the 
guides and rules of decision in those of the Union, in all cases to which 
they apply; where the Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the United 


section, 


not incor- 


| States do not otherwise provide.” © 


At this point enter Swift v. Tyson. Its purport would seem obvious. 
State judge-nrade rules of evidence are not binding upon the Federal 
courts—at least by force of any interpretation of that section. 

Nevertheless, in three dicta, ranging from 1867 to 1888, the language 
of Hinde v. Vattier was repeated.” 

In Nashua Savings Bank v. Anglo-American Co.," the court, in 1903, 
made its strongest pronouncement. This was an action by an English 
corporation to recover an assessment against a New Hampshire stock 
holder. As proof of the English statutes concerning assessments, the 
plaintiff offered the oral evidence of an English solicitor. The circuit 
court for the district of New Hampshire admitted the testimony. In 
affirming a judgment for the plaintiff, the Supreme Court said that, 


| although one of its own decisions had declared that foreign judgments 


were usually and most properly authenticated with greater formality, 


| yet under section 721 the circuit court sitting in New Hampshire was 
| justified in following a New Hampshire case ™ permitting oral testimony 


as to foreign law. 

“ The ‘laws of the several States’ with respect to evidence within the 
meaning of this section apply not only to the statutes but to the deci- 
sions of their highest courts.” ™ 

Possibly the quoted sentence was not necessary to the decision, for 
the court thereafter came to the couclusion that the better authority, 
apart from New Hampshire law, was in accordance with the New 
Nevertheless, some law had to be chosen, and it 


sult, the court chose to declare that New Hampshire law was decisive 


and to reach its conclusion on the basis of that law. Swift v. Tyson 


| was mentioned neither by court nor counsel. 


At least four of the circuits fell in line with the Nashua Savings 
Bank case without scruples or worries concerning the disposition of 
Swift v. Tyson. These were the first, the fourth,™ the fifth,” and 
the seventh.” The position of the third circuit is veiled in some am 


#16 Pet. 1 (U. 8. 

“Tbid. at 18. 

® Warren, supra note 51, at 80—88. 

* See Field, J., dissenting, in Baltimore & Ohio R. R. vw. Baugh (149 
U. S. 468, 391-411 (1893)); Holmes, J.. dissenting, in Kuhn v. Fair 
mount Coal Co. (215 U. 8S. 349, 370 (1910)); Holmes, J., dissenting, 
in Black & White Taxicab Co. rv. Brown & Yellow Taxicab Co. (276 
U. S. 518, 532-536 (1928)). 

™ McNiel v. Holbrook (12 Pet. 84, 89, 90 (U. 8S. 1838)); Sins v. 
Hundley (6 How. 1, 6 (U. 8. 1848)). The reasoning of the former case 


1842). 


| might restrict this doctrine to actions involving real estate; but the 


same result was reached in the second case in a suit on a negotiable 
instrument subsequent to Swift v. Tyson. 

*5 Pet. 398 (U. 8S. 1831). 

@ Ibid. at 401. e 

%® Thompson v. Railroad Companies (6 Wall. 134, 138 (U. 8. 1867)); 
Ex parte Fisk (113 U. 8. 713, 720 (1885)); Bucher wv. Cheshire R. R. 
(125 U. S. 555, 583 (1888)). 

72189 U. S. 221 (1903). 

7 Hall v. Costello (48 N. H. 176 (1868)). 

3189 U. S. at 228. 

™ American Agricultural (213 Fed. 416, 419 
(C. C. A., Ist, 1914)). ST he 

® Franklin Sugar Refining Co. vr. Luray Supply Co. (6 F. (2d) 218, 
220 (C. C. A., 4th, 1925)); Standard Oi] Co. v. Cates (28 F. (2d) 718, 
719 (C. C. A., 4th, 1928) ). 

7 Myers v. Moore-Kile Co. (279 Fed. 233, 236 (C. C. A., 5th, 1922)). 

™ Stewart v. Maurice (89 Fed. 290, 291 (C. C. A., 7th, 1898)). 


Chem. Co. v. Hogan 
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biguity 


CONGRESSIONAL | 





% and the ninth 





seems not to have considered the question. The 
sixth” and ecighth™ cirevits hav however. been rebellious Both be 
fore and after the Nashua Savings Bank case they have applied Swift 
Tyson by refusing to hold themselves bound by State jJudge-made rules 
of evidence. Judge Amidon makes a strong case for the position of the 
minority circuits: 

‘In the case of Swift v. Tyson, decided in 1842, that court declared 
that the decisions of State courts relating to ger commercial law 
were not ‘laws’ within the meaning of section of the Revised 
Statutes That term as applied to local decisions was there confined 
either to the construction of statutes or to the enforcement of strictly 
local customs or rules governing the tithk 08S ion, descet or sale 
of property * * * The basis of decision * * * was this: Tnat 
the general rules of commercial law and of the law of negligen bave 
been the creation of the courts, and that the Federal judiciary could not 


accept the law on such a subject from State courts without being placed 





in a position of direct subserviency to those courts fo maintain their 
own dignity and independence, it was therefore declared to be their 

duty to exercise an independent judgment on such subjects The com 

mon-law rules of evidence come clearly within the principle which was 
controlling in those decisions. * * * Those rules have not been 
derived from local usage but have at all times been purely the creation 
of courts. In declaring them, judges have not appealed to the ‘ customs | 
of the realm’ as the source of the rule; on the contrary, they have laid 
down the rules as the result of their own judgment touching what proof 
is fit for the consideration of a jury, and what scope of inquiry is com- | 


patible with the reasonable dispatch of justice. * * * Every reason, 


therefore, which led the Supreme Court to declare the duty of Federal 
courts to exercise an independent judgment as to matters of general 
commercial law, and the general common law of negligence, is present 
with added force as to the common-law rules of evidence. * * * To 


compel the Federal judiciary to accept rules on such a subject from the 





decisions of local courts is to place them in a position of direct tutelag 
to such courts, and to rob them of the dignity 
judgment which has heretofore been regarded as 
of their jurisdiction. * * * 


and independence of 
an indispensable part 


“A somewhat 
in which a 
evidence 


careful examination 
Federal court 


has 
treated a 


failed to discover any instance 


has local decision on a question of 
as a rule of law of controlling force in opposition to a deci 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States. Such a practice would, 


in our judgment, result in unnecessary labor and perplexity for Federal 


judges in the trial of causes It is the duty of such judges to be 
familiar with the decisions of the national courts. The rules of evi- | 
dence are a part of the law that must in the main be carried in the 


mind of the trial judge. 
promptly decided. To 
tediously prolong the 


Such questions constantly recur, and must be 
take time for argument and investigation would 
trial. If those judges compelled to keep 
track of local decisions and decide, perhaps, how far they vary from 
the appellate Federal their labors would 
bled, and the progress of the trial greatly impeded. These considera- 
tions receive added force at the present time from the fact that Federal 
judges are so frequently called upon to other than their 
own * * * For these reasons, we are satisfied that the practice 
which has heretofore obtained in Federal courts is a seund practice, 
and that local decisions on questions of evidence ought not to constitute 
authoritative rules binding upon those courts.” © 

The force of Judge Amidon’s argument seems to have brought the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit to his view. 

In the face of Judge Amidon’s analysis of Swift v. Tyson, it is diffi 
cult the Nashua Savings Bank an interpretation of 
section 721. But assuming section 721 to be inapplicable to State court | 
judicial decisions, it by no means necessarily follows that the result 
reached by the learned judge from the West is correct. Did he con 
the criminal (to which 721 is equally inapplicable) and | 
particularly United States v. Reid?™ It will be recalled ™ that in that 
decision the court, finding that section 29 of the judiciary act of 1789 


. 





were 


decisions of 


courts, be dou- 


sit in States 





case as 


to support 


sider case sec 











* Young v. Lowry (192 Fed. 825, 830 (C. C. A., 3d, 1912)) ; Western | 
Union Tel. Co. v. Ammann (296 Fed. 453, 454 (C. C. A., 3d, 1924)); | 
Dupont v. White (8 F. (2d) 5. 6 (C. C. A., 3d, 1925)): Island Dev. Co. | 





v. McGeorge (26 FP. (2d) 841, 843-844 (C. C. A., Bd, 1928)). 





™® Garrett v. Southern Ry. (101 Fed. 102, 103 (C. C. 6th, 1900)). | 
This case was decided by a court destined to greatness; it consisted of 
the present Chief Justice and Justices Lurton and Day But since the 


heyday of the sixth circuit there has been some backsliding. American | 


cS «4 
The entire opinion is luminous; only limitations of space 


Vas, 


Issue Pub. Co. v. Sloan (248 Fed. 251, 253 (C. C. A., 6th, 1917)). | 
But see West Tenn. Grain Co. v. Shaffer & Co. (299 Fed. 197, 200 
(C. C. A., 6th, 1924)). 

“Union Pac. Ry. v. Yates (79 Fed. 584, 588-589 (C. C. A., Sth. 
1897) ) 

= Chicago & N. W. Ry. v. Kendall, 167 Fed, 62, 67 et seq. (C 


8th, 


1900) 








prevent more extensive quotation here. 

*? Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co. v. Norwich Pharmacal Co., 18 
F. (2d) 934, 939 (C. C. A. 2d, 1927). In this ease, Learned Hand, J., 
stated that Judge Amidon in the case quoted in the text had concluded 


that the conformity act (Rev. Stat., 
the decisive statute With deference, 
misinterpreted Judge Amidon's opinion 

* At the time Judge Amidon wrote (1909 
shaken by the Rosen case (1918) 
* See p. 556, supra 


sec 


it 


914) and not section 
is siibmitted that 


721 


Judge 


was 


Hand 


the Reid case had not been | 
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required Jurors to be selected by the then State law, ded ! n ten 
tion of Congress that the same w shou pply throu trial 
It also has been pointed out it sect 20 had been superse by a 
statute placing selection of jurors under State law from t time 
in force, and that application of the rea x of the Reid case to tl 
later statute would produce conformity to State law A sh tedu 
tion as to the intent of ¢ gress ¢ ld be drawn in l with 
greatly increased logical fo St law from tin © time i f ‘ 
s to lection of jurors has be binding on the Federal court nee 
i840 ;™ State statutes relating to ev ‘ e 178% Stat Ww S 
to competency of witne wh s 16 nit im t w | e 
1862 and State law as to matt of practice near as m 
since 1872." Here, then, is a } ily persuasive mas evidence that 
Congress considers civil a ns In law as an te ld 
for conformity to State law dj ‘ t be ft! wh t Co 
gress intended judge-made rules of evidence to sound the only int 
notes in the chorus?” Judge Amidon’s plea for uniformit f he 
convenience of Federal judges is moving; but it ms Ww of 
line with the repeated indications that Congress prefers t ir sé pon 
the Federal judge the burden of applying the d ¢ vs of e States 
in which he sits rather t! to impose upon the Federal bar tl irden 
of mastering a separate system of Fed | law 

At all events, there was a plain split of authority am the revits 
and doubt as to the merits An elucidati by the Supret Court was 
indicated 

In 1926 a petition for certiorari was sented in Leac & Co. ¢t 
Peirson,™ a suit coming from the eastern dis et of P vivani An 
unanswered letter had been admitted in evidence on the ound that 
the failure to answer constituted an implied admission that the facts 
stated therein were true The circuit court of appeals affirmed a judg 
ment for the plaintiff. The amount involved w not large, and 
decision did not involve a question of great public importance But 
the brief in support of the petition for certiorari stressed the divergence 
between the circuit courts of appeals on the question whether they were 
obliged to follow the law of evidence of the State in which the district 
court was sitting Certiorari was granted “on suggestion * .. 6 
of a difference among the courts as to the scope of the conformity 
acts, * * *."*% The judgment w reversed and the opinion written 
by Mr. Justice Holmes The striking feature of the opinion is the 
absence of any statement as to what law is applicable to the question 
of evidence. After a statement of the facts and of the reason for grant 
ing certiorari, the court proceeds as follows 

“A man can not make evidence for himself by writing a letter con- 








taining the statements that he wishes to prove Ile do not make the 
leiter evidence by sending it to the party against whom he wishes to 
prove the facts. He no more can impose a duty to answ 1 charge 
than he can impose a duty to pay by sending goods. Therefore a fail 
ure to answer such adverse assertions in the absence of further circum 
stances making an answer requisite or natural has no effect as an 
admission Fraley v. Bispham, 10 Pa. 320; Kann v. Bennett, 233 P% 
36, 47: Packer v. United, 106 Fed. 906; Woolsey v. Haynes, 165 Fed 





391; Thrush v. Fullhart, 210 Fed. 1, 6; Harris vr. Egger, 226 Fed. 299 
Kumin v. Fine, 229 Mass. 75: Viele v. McLean, 220 N. Y. 260; Richard 
v. Gellatly, L. R. 7, C. P. 127, 131; Wiedemann v. Walpole (1891), 2 
Q. B. 534, 539; Thomas r. Jones (1920), 2 K. B. 399, (1921) 1 K. B. 22 

“There were no circumstances in this case to take it out of the gen 
eral rule.” ™ 

The absence of any statement us to what law governed the question 
of evidence becomes the more significant when it is realized that the 
justice who wrote the opinion has declared his aversion to Swift + 

















Tyson.™ He has said, “I should leave Swift v. Tyson undisturbed, 

* * * but I would not allow it to spread the assumed dominion 

into new fields.’" Leach & Co, v. Peirson offered an opportunity to 
See note 15, supra. 

* The statutes cited in note 13, supra, all apply to civil case 

ST Rev. Stat., sec. 721 (1878), 28 U. S. C., see. T25 (1926); Sims ve, 
Hundley, 6 How. 1, 6 (U. S. 1848) 

“Rev. Stat., sec. 858 (1878), 28 U. & C ROK (1926), and 
its predecessors and successors, commencing with act July 16, 1862, 
12 Stat. 588, and ending with act of June 29, 1906, 534 Stat. 618, 2S 
U. &. C., see. 631 (1926). 

® The conformity act, act of June 1, 1 17 Stat. 197 In the orig 
inal act there was a damning proviso iat nothing herein contained 
shall alter the rules of evidence under the laws of the United States, 
and as practiced in the courts thereof.” This might be taken as an 
assumption by Congress of the existence of a Federal law of evidence 
though as far as State statutes were concerned it was, of course, unjusti 
fled Nevertheless, the proviso was omitted from the Rev. Stat a 
914 (1878), and has never reappeared Possibly the repeal of the 
proviso strengthens the argument in the text 

"The argument inclusio unius exclusio alterius of course s1 ext 
itself But if it was inapplicable in 1841 (United States o. Reid why 
should it be applicable now ? 

"16 F. (2d) 86 (CC. C. A. 3d, 1926) 

se U. 8. 676 (1926) 

e2 U. 8. 120, 127 (1927) 

™ Tbid. at 128 

™ See the rollicking dissents in Black & White Taxicab Co. v. Brown 
& Yellow Taxicab Co.. 276 U. 8. 518, 532 (1928). and Kuhn cc. Fair- 
mount Coal Co., 215 U. 8. 349, 370 (1910) 

276 U. 8. at 535. 
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knife Swift v. Tyson and prevent its “ spread inte new fields.” 
the same opportunity that Mr. Justice Miller bad in the Nashua Savings 
Bank State law and the “ general law” were the same, and 
it would seem to have been appropriate (though not necessary) to de- 
which it The fact that Mr. Justice 
Holmes failed to seize what must have been a tempting opportunity is 
some Indication that his brethren “ 
of 


pooned the 


It was 


case the 


clare was applicable and apply 
would not go with him in a method 

For a who had lam- 
asa” 


the 


treatment he would be prone to adopt judge 


conception of the common law 
to decide 
nnsylvania, 4 
district), 1 
England, gives some 
18 Judge 
case said the 
It probable, 
until either Congres 


in the sky 


such 
from 


from 


a case on 
the Federal 
Massachusetts, 1 


indication 


of 2 


authority 
from P of 


2 


indication 
New York, 
without 
Savings 


courts (without 


cireuit or from 


from of from 


Nashua 


pressure 


that the 


Sup- 
Bank 


port given to Amidon’s view 


Jast word 
therefore, 


nas 


not 


seems that the confusion will 
shall define what the 


in section 721 or the Supreme Court 


run merrily 
1789 meant 
grant 


in a case in which the court decisions regarding evidence in 


on legislators of 


by “laws” 


shall 
the Siate 
where the district court sat differ from the general common law. 
A surprising situation exists regarding the rules for the examination 
adverse wit Most of the to 


nd to all matters pertinent to the case, whether or not touched on 


nesses 


States permit cross-examination 


ext 
in direct examination. 
to called 
Surely one 


And many by statute permit 
to the whole by 
these must be 


the opposing party 
leading questions. 
under 
the nonstatutory rules 
Bank is followed. 
‘trial administration’ 
under section 8538, nor 
under the 
the purview of section 
uniform Federal rule 
direct,” and con- 
uniform Fed 
the least, not demonstrably superior 
numerous States which favor a broader 
cross-examination. No serious attempt has been made to justify the 
of the Federal courts as a matter of 
and such an attempt would encounter obvious difficulties 
methods of trial 
court practitioner 


and eXamined 
think at 
the 

where 


as case 
would 
721 
observed 
the 


involve 


statutes observed 
act; 


Savings 


least 


either section or conformity 
the 


these 


and 


should be 


But, 
which 


Nashua case 


say courts, aire matters olf 
of witnesses 
and 
not come 
Thus have 
cross-examination matters touched 
disregard of the State statutes mentioned.’” 


eral rules thus adopted are, to say 


neither competency 


‘practice, pleadings, modes of 


within 


or forms 


proceeding 


conformity act, and which do 


721, whether 
limiting 


statutory or not 


to 


we a 


sistent The 


to the practice in thease 
of 


position 


scope 


statutory interpretation, 
The lack of 
nature to 
of his 


contormity 
the 
problems, 


to become 


to 


have 
led 


which 
not 


sec md 


Stats has simplification 


Cases in cquity and admiralty—“‘Competency witnesscs ” 


of 


As has already been pointed neither the conformity act nor 
section 721 of the Revised apply equity and admiralty 
2 6Section 858 of the Revised Statutes alone applies to all civil 
State 


out,’ 
Statutes in 
cases 
proceedings, and requires the application of 
of “ competency of 
therefore becomes important 

Does the 
follow State 
this question 


‘laws” matters 
A consideration of its scope 


to 
a witness to testify.” 
at 
the section require the Federal courts to 
well their statutes? No involving 
to have arisen And it is probably academic; the 
judge-made law of the States concerning ney of witnesses was 
the whole uniform, the relaxations of the common-law disqualifica 
tions being entirely statutory if the question should arise, 
different interpretation 
to the 


this point. 


word “laws” in 


decisions as as case 


sceDs 
compet 
on 
Sut there 


to give 
than 


seems no reason 
in 858 
Swift v. 

llow 
“ competency 
the universal 


and interested 


it to the word “ laws 
section word in in 


Tyson 


was te 


given same section 
of 
to testify "? 


statutes 


of the law 
of a witness 
State 
witnesses, 


much evidence is included within the phrase 
of words cover 
the disqualification of parties 
they d not cover the 
They have been held to 


the common statutes forbidding the surviving party to a trans 


course, these 
abolishing 
and of 


to admissibility of testimony.’ 


cours 


0 


law as also 


include 


action with a person now deceased to testify to conversations with the | 


deceased.™ There was an carly 


“It may not be without significance that the only two present judges 
with circuit court of appeals experience (the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter) came from the sixth and eighth circuits, respectively. 

* See Southern Pac. Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. 8. 205, 222 (1917). 

™ Houghton v. Jones, 1 Wall. 702, 706 (U. S. 1863); Wills v. Russell, 
100 U. 8S. 621, 626 (1879) 

” American Issue Pub. Co. v. 
1917) 

' See p. 508, supra. 

See also Bucher v. Cheshire 
Dravo v. Fabel, 132 U. S. 487 
7014, at p. 9 (Cc. C. D. Mass 
17697 (D. Mass. 1859) 

Downs v. Wall, 176 
Butler v. Fayerweather, 91 
“Rowland v. Biesecker, 
Tobacco Co, v. Senior, 2 


Sloan, 248 Fed. 251, . C. A. 6th, 


R. R., 125 U. S. 555, 582, 583 (1888); 
(1889) ; The Independence, Fed. Cas. No. 
1855); The William Jarvis, Fed. Cas. 


Fed. 657, 659 
Fed. 4! 


185 Fed 


Cc. & 
, 460 (Cc. C 
515 (Cc. 


A. 5th, 1910). 
A. 2d, 1899). 
Cc. A. 2d, 1911); Fahey 
247 Fed. 809 (FE. D. Pa. 1917); Central Iron & 
Coal Co. v. Hamacher, 248 Fed. 50 (C. C. A. Sth, 1918) ; Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. v. English, 291 Fed. 577 (N. D. N. Y. 1923); Fidelity & 
Dep. Co. ». Drovers’ State Bank, 15 F. (2d) 806 (C. C. A. 8th, 1926); 
Langsenkamp v. Broscalsa Chem. Co., 21 F. (2d) 207 (S. D. Ohio, 1927 


But see 
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brooding omnipresence | 
citations | 


and 3 | 
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between attorney and client and physician and patient were within 
the seope of section 858; but the contrary view was later taken with 
some decisiveness. It would seem clear on principle that if both 
parties concede that a witness can take the stand and testify at all, a 
question of “ eompetency of witnesses” can not be involved, and that 
therefore the sanctity of communications within the privileged relations 
should not be considered within the scope of section 858. Ours not to 
reason why Congress should have chosen to distinguish between State 


laws dealing with competency of witnesses and State laws dealing with 
admissibility of evidence. 


Cases in equity and admiralty—Matters other than “competency of 


witnesses ” 


In Revised Statutes, section 862,° Congress provided that : 
“The mode of proof in causes of equity and admiralty and maritime 


jurisciction shall be according to rules now or hereafter prescribed by 


certiorari | 


entire | 





suggestion that questions of privilege | 


| Co. w. 


the Supreme Court.” 


In Admiralty Rule 46 of 1920, the Supreme Court took its only 
action under this grant of power by prescribing that testimony should 
be taken in open court. This leaves the admiralty courts free to deter- 
mine what law of evidence they shall follow. It would seem clear that 
beyond matters of competency of witnesses, statutes not declaratory of 
general law are not and can not be followed." The often-stressed im- 
plied constitutional requirement of uniformity in the admiralty law ™° is 
repugnant to any adoption of localisms. The tradition of the admiralty 
is that the maritime law provides a procedure sufficiently flexible to 
adapt itseif to new situations and changing conditions.“ The law of 
evidence in admiralty is regulated liberally in accordance with this 
conception.'” 

In equity, the importance of matters of evidence is considerably 
diminished by the familiar doctrine, erystallized in Rule 46." that 
there will be no reversal on points of evidence unless material prejudice 
is shown. As in admiralty, the Supreme Court has exercised the power 
conferred on it only by prescribing that evidence be taken in open 
court." That court has also indicated that it considers State statutes 
on procedural and evidentiary matters not applicable to the Federal 
courts because of the limitation of section 721 to common-law causes.’” 
No case in equity has been found in which a court has been faced with 
the necessity of deciding whether it will apply a State judge-made rule 
of evidence in conflict with the weight of authority. But it is difficult 
to believe that the courts would choose to follow such a judge-made 


viving party incompetent as a witness for all purposes. They merely 
declare that as to certain matters he shall not testify. Yet the view 
of these courts is supportable on the ground that these exclusionary 
statutes habitually were enacted as exceptions to the customary statutes 
removing the disqualifications of parties and interested witnesses. This 
is true as to section 858 prior to the 1906 amendment. See note 54, 


supra. 
1% Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. 457, 
o- 


(1876). 
Ins. Co. v. Union Trust Co., 112 U. 8S. 250, 254 


Co. v. Schaefer, 94 U. S. 458 

1% Connecticut Life 
(1884). The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit has twice 
wrestled with the Schaefer and Union Trust Co. cases, and has yet to 
win a fall. In Liggett v. Glenn, 51 Fed. 381, 392 (C. C. A. Sth, 1892), 
decided after the Union Trust Co. case had overruled the language of 
the Schaefer case, this court in an action at law refused, on the sup 
posed authority of the Schaefer case, to follow a State statute con 
eerning the attorney-client privilege. This was demonstrably wrong 
under section 721. Later, in Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. v. Robinson, 
58 Fed. 723 (C. C. A. Sth, 1893), in a suit in equity, it reversed its 
position and followed the State statute on the supposed authority of 
the Union Trust Co. case, failing to observe (a) that the decision in 
the Union Trust Co. case was placed upon section 721 of the Revised 
Statutes, and (b) that section 721 was not a, in equity. The 
decision in Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. v. Robinson led the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit into what, it is submitted, is 
the same error. Butler wv. Fayerweather, 91 Fed. 458, 460 (C. C. A. 
2d, 1899). Indeed, the latter court was carried so far as to state that 
section 858 “supplies the criterion of the competency of evidence as 
well as the competency of witnesses.” Contra: Downs v. Wall, 176 
‘ed. 657, 659 (C. C. A. Sth, 1910). 

. S. C., section 637 (1926). 
254 U. 8. 671, 698 (1920). 

1 The Independence, Fed. Cas. No. 7014, at page 9 (C. C. D. Mass. 
1855). 

1 Southern Pac. Co. v. Jensen, 244 U.S. 205 (1917) ; Knickerbocker Ice 
Stewart, 253 U. 8. 149 (1920) ; Palfrey, The Common Law Courts 
and the Law of the Sea (1923), 36 Harv. L. Rey. 777; Note (1924), 37 
Harv. L. Rev. 1114. See also Watts v. Camors, 115 U. 8. 353, 362 
(1885). The requirement of uniformity is one of substantive law; yet 
it has been so vigorously emphasized in recent years that one suspects 
it would be applied to precedural matters. Of course, if a given statu- 
tory change should be generally adopted, there would seem to be no 


reason why admiralty, with its flexibility of practice, should not adopt a 


recognized reform 


No. | 


uIThe Alert, 40 Fed. 836, 838 (S. D. N, Y¥. 1889); Downs wv. Wall, 
176 Fed. 657 (C. C. A. Sth, 1910); The Princess Sophia, 269 Fed. 651, 
654 (W. D. Wash. 1920); Mexican Petroleum Corp. v. North German 
Lloyd, 17 F. (2d) 113 (I. D. La. 1926). 

23 Foster, Federal Practice (6th ed. 1921) section 583; 1 Wigmore, 


| Bvidence (2d ed. 1923), section 4d. 


} 
| 
| 


It is to be observed that these statutes usually de not render the sur- 


us 226 U. 8S. 627, 661 (1912). 

4 Equity Rule 46, 226 U. S. 661. 

1 Dravo v. Fabel, 132 U. 8. 487 (1889). Of course, this result is not 
necessary. Even though section 721 does not apply in = , State 
statutes on matters of substantive law are binding on the Federal courts. 
Mason v. United States, 260 U. 8. 545, 558-559 F923). And much can 
be said for the application of a similar rule to procedural and evi- 
dentiary matters. 
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rule where they decline to follow a State statute reaching the same 
result. Of course, the considerations of uniformity so prominent in 
recent admiralty decisions are lacking in equity. But, on the other 
hand, there can not be found in the acts of Congress any such pro- 
gressively inclusive statutes requiring conformity to State practice as 
exist with regard to common-law actions. And the Federal courts have 
shown a strong tendency to keep their equity jurisdiction free from the 
taint of influence by the States. While the question is still open, the 
strong probability is that the Federal courts will make their own 
decisions, based upon the “ general law,” in matters of evidence in 
equity. 
CONCLUSIONS 

No one could be accused by hyperbole in describing as unfortunate the 
state of the law disclosed by the foregoing analysis of decisions. 
lation has been fragmentary and occasional. 


Legis- 
Examination of the debates 
of Congress and the reports of congressional committees fails to disclose 
one single instance of the enactment of new legislation based upon con- 
sideration of the body of existing statutes in this field and their inter- 
pretation by the courts. So far as can be discovered, Congress is 
unaware of the significance of the Reid, Rosen, or Nashua Savings Bank 
cases 

The statutes have drawn distinctions which it is hard to believe were 
seriously considered. Much may be said for drawing a distinction 
administration of the Federal specialties—admiralty, bank- 
ruptey, patents, the Federal criminal law—and administration of the 
jurisdiction based on diversity of citizenship. But this distinction has 
been largely ignored. Instead, criminal cases have been separated from 
civil, common law from equity and admiralty, matters of competency of 
witnesses from matters of admissibility of evidence, State legislative 
declarations from State judicial declarations. 


between 


Suppose A in Massachusetts is injured by monopolistic activities of 
B in violation of the Sherman Act. Here is a matter within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Federal courts. Yet if A sues for triple damages 
at law in the district of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts law of evi- 
dence, both statutory and judge-made, including rather radical extension 
of exceptions to the hearsay rule, may be used by him; if he seeks an 
injunction in equity, the only State authorities he can rely on are stat 
utes concerning competency of witnesses; and if he can induce the 
United States attorney to prosecute, both sides will have to take their 
chances with the Reid, Rosen, and Jin Fuey Moy cases. 

Take a case in the diversity jurisdiction: A is injured by B's breach 
of contract. If he sues at law, he gets the benefit and the burden of all 
the State laws of evidence. If he seeks specific performance or an 
accounting in equity, he is within the State law of evidence only so far 
as section 858 puts him there. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the possibilities of varying results 
on the merits in the two situations suggested are very substantial. Dis- 
tinctions may be drawn in this field upon sound reasons—but hardly 
these distinctions It is not surprising that in the interpretation of 
legislation so unsatisfactory the courts have, by straining to prevent 
unsatisfactory results, succeeded only in increasing the confusion 

The first need in this field is that of certainty. The open questions 
left by the Rosen and Jin Fuey Moy cases and the still existing uncer- 
tainty in the interpretation of section 721 are a constant temptation to 
exception-hunting, with consequent overcrowding of appellate courts with 
cases which on their merits do not warrant appellate consideration. The 
time of the courts and the funds of litigants are wasted. Almost any 
definite legislative pronouncement would be preferable to the state of 

“confusion and doubt in which the law now finds itself. 

If this subject is to be legislatively doctored, the cure must proceed 
on some definite line. A few suggestions as to what such a line could 
be may not seem presumptuous. 


In fixing upon a course of legislation, an obvious bit of historical 
background must be kept uppermost in mind. Prior to 1789 the law of 
evidence had become rather definitely crystallized—and crystallized upon 
lines of common-law thinking now recognized by everyone to be inade- 
quate to meet the demand for the speedy and efficient proof of facts. 
For the last hundred years State legislation has shown a healthy tend 
ency toward liberalization of the common-law rules. There is 
room for improvement, and no reason exists to suppose that the spirit 
of reform has spent its force. The problem to be faced is that of keeping 
the Federal courts abreast of the times. United States v. Reid and the 
Jin Fuey Moy case are national disgraces in their small way. 

The Federal specialties should be uniformly administered and to that 
end much may be said for a uniform method of proof of facts in court. 
If Congress would provide a code of evidence and keep it modernized, a 
Utopian ideal would be realized. But Congress has never shown any 
symptom of willingness to consider these matters seriously and probably 
should devote its time to broader aspects of national affairs. It will 
not and probably can not do for its courts what State legislatures do 
for theirs. With this possibility out of the way, what alternatives 
remain? We can keep the unhappy uniformity of United States rv. 
Reid, modified by the perplexities of Rosen v. United States and sec- 


¢ Compare the spirit of the conformity act with that of the Federal 
equity rules. 
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7 
tion 721. Or we can have conformity to State law with some diversities 


between judicial districts. 
Why should we not have the latter? 





In diversity of citizenship cases 
conformity would seem clearly desirable. In the exclusive jurisdiction 


it seems the best way out of a difficuit situation The States have 


shown a laudable tendency to advance, and the progress on the whole 


is generally conceded to have been wide State legislatures contain 
a large number of members of the bar whose professional activities have 
been interrupted, if at all, only temporarily in the inferests of politics 
They keep a close eye on the administration of the courts and have 


a 
reasonably sound understanding of their problems. The diversities be 
tween States, moreover, are not extensive Some States have been 
recognized leaders in the advance, but well-considered and successful 


reforms 
delay 


have percolated throughout the Union without unreasonabl 


The most marked example of this is the reform toward removal 
of common-law disqualifications of witnesses with which the Federal 
courts in criminal cases have had the most difficulty. The 
State bar of a Federal law of evidence conforming to Stat 
not, of course, be overemphasized 


boon to the 


practice can 


Two reasons have been advanced from time to time for refusing to 
permit Federal courts to adopt State legislative and judicial reforms in 
this field: 

(1) It has been suggested that this puts too great a burden on Federal 
judges, who must sit in several jurisdictions and who must th 
become familiar with several varying systems of State 


refore 
law The sug 
gestion applied subjectively to a Federal judge has some weight But 
it is clearly out of line with the tendency of Federal legislation toward 
conformity to State law; the hardship on the Federal judge is no 
greater than the hardship placed on the bar by an absence of con 
formity, and is probably less in view of the fact that counsel have the 
duty of informing the court on matters peculiar to their State law 

(2) It has been suggested that it would be below the dignity of the 
Federal Government to subject its courts in matters of evidence tuo 
regulation by State law, and that State legislation 
enforcement of Federal criminal law. Such an argument 
within walls of structural steel and reinforced concrete 
place. 


might obstruc the 
advanced 
seems out of 
Antifederalists and State rights crusaders may have been the 
bogey men of the past, but reference to them at this time 
antiquarianism. 


smacks of 
Congress has shown no hesitation in subjectir . 
courts to whatever indignities are involved in compelling them to apply 
State laws in many fields. Difficulties and absurdities have arisen only 
from incomplete application of the principle of conformity But sup 
pose (what has apparently thus far not happened) that a 

of State legislation would be obstructive to the just 


in a Federal court 


given piece 
decision of cases 
Congress has already 


indicated that ther ul 
weapons in its armory capable of combating such a situation Where 
occasion demanded, Congress has shown itself willing to make specific 


provision for special cases—for instance, in the statute forbidding the 
exclusion of negroes as witnesses." And in the conformity act it was 
provided that State practice should be applied only “as 


near as may 
be,” thus giving to the courts a 


rather broad discretion to prevent 
frustration of justice by too rigid conformity to State law The feat 
that conformity in matters of evidence would cause a breakdown of the 
Federal judicial machinery must be labeled chimerical. 


W. Barton LEeACH. 


Harvarp Law ScHOOL. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON THE LATE SENATOR LARRAZOLO 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Antonio A. Sedillo 
before the Lawyers Club of Bernalillo County, N. Mex., Monday, 
May 5, 1930, in memory of Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazolo. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


address was ordered to be 

Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazolo died on the 7th day of April, A. D 
1930, at his place of abode in Albuquerque, N. Mex. He was born on 
the 7th day of December, 1859, in the old settlement known as Valley 
of San Bartolo (now of Allende), 
Mexico. He was the son of 


District of Bravo, State of Chihuahua, 
Octaviano Larrazolo and Donaciana 
Corral de Larrazolo. Both the Larrazolo and Corral families were old 
settlers and people of renown in the State of Chihuahua and the 
Republic of Mexico, and the older folks, including the father and four 
older brothera of the decedent, Ggured prominently in the War of 
vention of France in Mexico on the side of Mexico. As a consequence of 
the French War of Intervention in Mexico, the Larrazolo 
impoverished and scattered in different directions 


Inter 


family was 


“ui The writer has had the benefit of criticism from Prof. Edmund M 
Morgan, who believes that the writer sees State legislation on evidence 
through rose-colored glasses by virtue of practice in Massachusett 
where reform in this field has been notably well advised. In respect to 
the extension of the competency of witnesses and the relaxation of exciu 
sionary rules, he shares the writer's approval, but beyond this does 
not go. Particularly does he find objectionable attempts by the States 
to codify the law of evidence. Ciranting the foree of these observations 
however, the writer feels that conformity is the lesser evil and that 
protection against glaring faults of State legislation may be assured by 
methods suggested at the end of this paper 

us Act of July 2, 1864, 13 Stat. 351 
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to the United States at the age of 11 
Archbishop J. B. Sa . He 
prelate from 1870 

through New Mexico 
in Santa Fe during the 
brilliant 
contest in 
the 


the protégé of the late 
remained under the protection of said 
him on his travels overland 
attended St. Michael’s College 
1876 He was soon recognized 
his class, and in a declamatory 
which he participated in July of 1876, he rendered one of 
famous delivered by Daniel O'Connell in the British 
Parliament in defense of the Irish people, with such original, vivid, and 
realistic expression that it gained the the members of 
the faculty and all the spectators, including Edmund F, Dunne, 
ex-chief justice of the Court of invited young 
the following day and him to follow the 
Jegal profession, taking so much interest in as to offer to take him 
to Chicago put him through a law college. Ever after 
he could recite this wonderful oration 
After the college days he went to San 
in the public schools, and in 


years as 


accompanying 
Arizona, and 
1875 and 


leader of 


and 
years 
and 


as a student 


addresses 


admiration of 
lion 
Arizona, 


Supreme who 


Larrazolo to lunch advised 
him 


and course in 


Elisario, Tex., where he taught 
1882 he contracted matrimony with Miss 
Rosalia Cobos, who died nine years later, and of which marriage he had 
five children, two surviving to adulthood—Juan B. Larrazolo, who after- 
wards became a prominent lawyer of Texas and Mexico and died at an 
early age, and Jose M. Larrazolo, now a doctor of chiropractic, residing 
1892 our subject again this time to Miss 
this marriage with 10 children, of 
are now living O. A. Larrazolo, jr., engineer and geologist, 
now residing at Santa Fe; Carlos, residing at San Francisco, 
Hieliodoro A., Maria, Pablo, and Rafael, all living with 
and mother at Albuquerque 

From 1878 to 1884 Mr 
and in 1885 was appointed clerk of the United States court at El Paso, 


in Albuquerque In 
Maria 


whom 


married 


Garcia, and was blessed 


there 


the decedent 
their 


resigning in 
Judicial 
which office he 
up his 
studies he 


District of 
was reelected in 


fourth Texas, with 


1888 


principal office at El Paso, to 
During all of said time he kept 
general studies and with his law 


the 


studied law, and in connection 
name of Judge Falvey with 
counsel in the course of his studies In 1889 our subiect 
to the elected district attorney for the thirty-fourth 
district, to which office he was reelected in 1892 
district attorney four years 

In 1895 he New settling at where he 
aequired a large and lucrative law practice and soon became identified 
the vital New Mexico, and thereafter lead- 
ing factor in the political life of our Territory and State. As was said 
by him so New Mexico had for an object 
New Mexican, the Spanish-American, 
recognition of his rights as a citizen of the State 
of the North 
stundard bearer of 
delegate to 
this last 
Notwithstanding such 
New Mexico admitted as a 
State he sacrificed everything upon the altar of the constitution adopted 
by the convention, which his approval gave ade- 
quate protection and representation to the native people of New Mexico, 
thereby 


mentioned whom he 


bar and judicial 


thereby 
for 
came to Mexico, Les 


Vegas, 


with interests of became a 


many times, his coming to 
uplift of the 
ind full 


great 


the general 
the true 
and of this tepublic 

Ile made the 
Mexico as a 


native 
and 
was the Democratic Party of New 
1900 again in 
defeated 


candidate for 
1906 and in 1908, and at 
by political machination 
his patriotic work and 


Congress in and 


election his triumph was 


reverses, 
later when became 


merited because it 


once more demonstrating his true devotion to the cause 
as a true patriot. 

As has been truthfully 
History by Twitchell, he 


of the native people for a 


recorded in the Leading Facts of New Mexican 
advocated the nomination of representatives 

larger number of the State offices and the 
result of his efforts was noticeable in the attitude of all the native-son 
the State both parties and brought about 
the nomination and election of the late Ezequiel Cabeza de Baca as the 
first native-son Governor of the State of New Mexico 

Hie was elected New 1918, which was still 
during the great World War, and thereby became the post-war Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, and his administration is a shining star of faith- 
ful true devotion, and patriotism. His executive gesture in 
preventing the strike from enveloping the coal mines of New 
Mexico and his measure for the equal distribution of aid to the farm- 
ers and stockmen of the State during such times of reconstruction and 
hardship will ever be remembered by the people of our State with ad- 
Airation and gratitude It 
governor that he initiated the project 
policy of the actual administration of President Hoover, and it was Gov- 
ernor Larrazolo who launched the idea to have the lands of the public 
domain returned to the States in which they were situated 


delegates _ in convention of 


Governor of Mexico in 


service, 


coal 


sincere was during his term of office as 


The wisdom and justice of that measure have now become apparent 


throughout the land; but the governor's proposal went further, as it 


includes the return of the ownership of the subsoil as well as the surface 


of the lands. It was also during his administration that the great act 
of justice and mercy was performed of discharging the Villista soldiers 
who were arrested in connection with the raid of the border town of 
Columbus by Pancho Villa and his band, and which later were fully 
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Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazele, the subject of this sketch, migrated | 


Calif. ; | 





Larrazolo taught school at San Elisario, Tex., | 


1886 to become clerk of the District Court of the Thirty- | 


took | 
was admitted | 


serving as | 


he kept up | 


which | 
he had always made his mission in life and projecting his great figure | 


| of -Eschylus was the ascension of Greece to the ideal. 


which he lived to see become a“ 
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exonerated by a jury of the vicinage, thereby upholding the governor's 
action. 

He was elected and served as Member of the House of Representatives 
for the third legislative district of the State of New Mexico in 1927 to 
1928, and his work on behalf of the farmers of the middle Rio Grande 


district is well and favorably known by those most deeply concerned in 
| the reclamation and drainage of the valley. 


In 1928 he was elected Senator of the United States to fill out the 
unexpired term caused by the death of the late Senator Andrieus A 
Jones. During the short time in which he served as United States 
Senator and while suffering greatly from sickness, he prepared and 
submitted to Congress his bill for the establishment of an industrial 
school for boys and girls, that being another of his great projects for 
which he had labored in his efforts to have the youth of New Mexico 


| provided with equal educational preparation for lifework and American 


citizenship. He accompanied his proposed law with an introductory 


| address which was received with applause and merited a congratulatory 
| message from Vice President Dawes. 


The Senator was well known throughout the Southwest as a gifted 
and accomplished orator in both English and Spanish and was ac- 
knowledged as a leader of the Spanish-American people of New Mexico, 
a distinction which be well and truly deserved. 

As has been commented by a local newspaper upon the death of 
our subject, “Governor Larrazolo was born with the gift of a passion 
ate eloquence. He was one of the great masters of oratory of his day. 
Few speakers could excel him, none that we know of in New Mexico 
and not many outside of the State. Those who have attended public 
meetings in Albuquerque recall without effort the ease with which 
Governor Larrazolo could catch and hold the imagination of his 
audiences. He was a vigorous pleader; he could thrust his person 
ality with uncanny accuracy into the deeper emotions of his listeners ; 
he could always arouse great admiration for his powers, even from 
those who might differ at the moment with his thesis. In appearance 
Governor Larrazolo was the true patriotic type. He looked every inch 
the statesman. He was tall, spare. His eyes carried in their depths 
the brooding storm of the keenly sensitive mind. His face was that 
of a strong man accustomed to victory and defeat, of the man who 
accepted either verdict fighting. Governor Larrazolo was the great 
champion of the Spanish-American people, always uncompromising in 
his concern for their welfare. He was their acknowledged spokesman 
His vigorous efforts in their behalf sprang from deep sincerity and 
strong-hearted During his short term as United States 
Senator Mr. Larrazolo introduced a measure for the establishment of 
an industrial school for the youth of the State. That was his effort 
to equalize opportunities; it was his last great cause in behalf of his 
State.” 

Another contemporary appreciation from the press of New Mexico 
follows: “There was in Larrazolo a curious blending of gentl 
with strength. In the executive office he was suave and 
siderate, but he knew how to be stern. In the executive mansion ther: 
was about him’ the unfailing charm of princeliness. Brilliant and ef- 
fective as a lawyer; resourceful and determined as an executive ; 
courageous to the point of fearlessness as a legislator—but it was as 
an orator that he reached the pinnacle of his powers. Rarely dis 
tinguished in presence and bearing, he had the voice, the command of 
language, and the histrionic power to sway audiences to his mood. 
Spanish was his mother tongue, but when he spoke in English ther 
was just enough accent to lend an added charm to his speech.” 

The great steps of progress are marked by tombstones; so the death 
The death of 
Tacitus was an ascension of Rome to justice. Everything is utilized 
in the fruitful laboratory of nature. From the ashes of the great dead 
spring forth the issues of the living. Love conquers death. Such was 
the verse of the Shulamite revealed by the death of the Martyr of 
Golgotha, and is eternally true. The heroes of a country do not die 
but rather extend the flight of their life through spirit, their ashes 
becoming part of the soul of the collectivity of the country where 
they lived, converted into the idea, the sentiment, the aspiration of the 


devotion. 


is as 


ness con 


| people similarly situated. To Larrazolo, as to Carlyle, history was 


the poetic splendor of human activity, the triumphal procession of the 
virtues exemplified in the humanistic cause that every other human 
shall have an equal opportunity with his fellow being and which repre- 
sents the true idea of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. The heroes of American independence, like the heroes of Mexi 
can independence and of every other nation which brought forth a 
better expression of manhood, were so thoroughly defined in all the 
make-up of our subject that it can truthfully be said that it was part 
of his inner being. His mind and his soul touched with the mind and 
soul of the universe in that regard. He was a true humanitarian in 
principle and was thoroughly impregnated with the ideal of the full 
development of the expression of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
which is a common attribute in all humanity. 

Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazolo has shed the mortal coil, thereby paying 
the unrequited tribute to nature’s implacable law. His life was 


| nurtured in the baskings of the imperishable light which moves the 
| warp and woof of the inner being that proclaims infinity. 


The sun of 





ee 
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wisdom, and of truth, and of justice is eternal. In such planes our 
subject moved and had his being, lived and died, and the memory of 
his name and of his deeds will be cherished by the grateful people of 
New Mexico and revered and respected with the halo of immortality 
His name and deeds in New Mexico will adorn the brilliant pages of 
Spanish-American history alongside of the names of Miranda of 
Venezuela, the precursor of South Anrerican independence ; Bolivar, who 
has been called the Washington of South America; Sucre, who was a 
common figure to Colombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia; San Martin, the 
liberator of the southern half of South America; O'Higgins, the Chilean 
hero; and Hidalgo, Morelos, and Benito Juarez, emancipators of Mexico: 
and all of whose names emblazon the pages of the history of those 
republics. 

Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazolo will be the contribution of the Spanish- 
American people for New Mexico, of the lawyer, the orator, the execu- 
tive, the statesman, the man; and as a good, true, noble, and patriotic 
citizen of this great country of ours, the United States of America. 

The bar association of Bernalillo County, N. Mex., pays this tribute 
of respect, admiration, and affection to its departed brother and directs 
by resolution that this tribute be filed in the archives of the association, 
and a copy thereof be delivered to the family of the deceased, and copy 
to the Supreme Court of New Mexico. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an address by the senior Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
Hawes] on Philippine independence, which was broadcast from 
station WMAL over the Columbia Broadcasting System on June 
5, 1980. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The average American has little knowledge of the Philippines. He 


! 
| 


knows these islands came into the possession of the United States, in | 


some way, as the result of the Spanish-American War. He has a hazy 
recollection of the historical incidents marking the many years of 
rebellion over alleged brutalities, both in Cuba and the Philippines, 
previous to the Spanish-American War and during the control of 
these island possessions by Spain. 


He knows that in South America all of the nations had set up | 
independent democratic governments years ago, and that there was | 


the same desire on the part of Cuba and the Philippines at the 
time of the war in 1898. 

He recalls the destruction of the battleship Maine in the harbor 
of Habana and remembers or has read of the call to arms that 
followed. The end of the war is quite fresh in memory to many 
of us, and is one of the recent martial pages of American history. 

But at this point the average American's acquaintance with the 
Philippines begins to grow hazy, and the average man simply takes 
it for granted that at the close of the war we came into possession 
of both Cuba and the Philippines, and that Cuba was later given her 
complete sovereignty while the Philippines remained with us 

The average American knows little of the details of the Spanish 
War, except that Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Harbor, and. 
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people, the color of their hair, the texture of their skin, their racial 
customs, or their traditions and aspirations 

Spain controlled these islands for 300 years, which is almost twice as 
long a period of time as the period between to-day and the day when 
we declared our independence in 1776, And yet in all that 300 years 
the Filipinos have remained Filipinos; they remained Malayans; they 
remained orientals 

To-day there is a growing discussion of the Philippines, and the 
average American desires to know what these problems gre. In a very 
brief way to-night I shall try to explain very simply the question before 
Congress with respect to the Philippine Islands. 

When we took possession of the islands in 1898 we did so largely 
because they were a possession of Spain, with whom we had been at 
war 

In the treaty which followed the war the Philippines became defi- 
nitely ours, and the first laws which we passed relating to the Philip 
pine Islands did not touch upon the question of our future policy with 
respect to the islands 

The first government we set up was a military government; the 
Army took charge, as it does in all occupations of war. But we soon 
discovered that we owed a further and more enlightened duty 

[In 1901 the late Chief Justice William H. Taft was made civil 
governor of the Philippine Islands 

In 1902 an act was passed authorizing the taking of a census of the 
islands and also providing for the holding of an election to select dele 
gates to a popular law-making body for the islands 

The Philippine Assembly was established in 1907 

All of these steps by the United States from the time of the mili 
tary occupation to 1907 were found to be necessary in the setting up 
of what we considered to be some sort of a representative government 
for these people under which they could be developed 

But in 1916 Congress gave serious attention to the question of our 
future in the Philippine Islands, and in that year there was passed 
what is known as the Jones Act 
tically all of the functions of self-covernment, with the exception that 
we retained, through certain designated officers, a supervision over 
everything they did, and we retained also the right to nullify any 
legislative act they may pass 

The preamble to the Jones Act of 1919 reads as follows—and remem 
ber this is a part of the law of the United States as passed by Congress 
I quote from the Jones Act: 

“ Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of con 


which gave to these people prac 


quest or for territorial aggrandizement ; and 


“Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Vhilippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can be 


| established therein; and 


turning his guns upon the city of Manila, became master of the | 


situation. 
It is necessary to refresh our memories on this subject before we 
realize that the Spaniards had been driven before the land forces of 


the veteran Filipino leader, Aguinaldo, until the Spaniards were | 


practically confined to the city of Manila; and that while our vessels 
stood with guns trained on this capital, we had no land forces to 
occupy the islands; and that it was the army of Aguinaldo, the 
Filipino leader, who cut off the water supply from Manila and 
penned the Spaniards in that city, where they remained powerless 
under the range of the guns of the American Fleet. 

At this point the knowledge of most Americans ends as to the 
Philippine Islands and the problems which they present to the 
United States Government. 

Very few take the time to consider even the geographical facts 
in connection with these islands. They lie out in the Pacific 7,000 
miles from the nearest point of the American Pacifie coast. Our 
ships take 21 days from a Pacific coast port to reach the islands, and 
yet they are only 30 hours’ sailing from the coast of Asia. They 
are a part of the Asiatic Continent, just as is Cuba a part of the 
American Continent. 

Very few Americans realize that there are more than 7,000 of these 
Philippine Islands, more than 2,000 of which have never been named, 
consisting of small islets; that they stretch along for 1,000 miles just 


“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is de 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the I’hilippines as large a 
control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without in the 
meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States, in order that, by the use and exercise of 
popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be better pre 
pared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the 
of complete independence.” 

Then the act provides that, considering the preamble which | have just 
read, certain things shall be done in the Philippines 

We have accordingly conveyed to them practically all of the func- 
tions of government except that we authorized the appointment of the 
Governor General, who still remains there, a Vice Governor General 
and an auditor 

Under the provisions of the Jones law the Filipinos began to manage 
their own affairs under our supervision, and they took as an inspiration 
for their efforts the preamble of the bill, which promised them inde- 


privileges 


| pendence, sovereignty, and freedom. 


As is shown in the report of a majority of 8 of the 12 members of 
the Insular Affairs Committee of the Senate, of which I am a member, 
of the more than 20,000 employed in civil service in the islands to-day, 
there are fewer than 500 Americans. 

English is the official language of the islands 

The chief justice and three of the eight members of the supreme 
court are Filipinos. The governors and members of the provincial 
boards of the 39 regularly organized Provinces of the Philippines are 


| all native Filipinos elected by the people 


off the Asiatic coast south of Japan; that they are but a short ferry | 


ride from the Japanese outpost of Formosa and not far removed from 
the isle of Borneo. 

There are 13,000,000 of people on these islands who are under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, but who are not American citizens 
under the law. These people are Malays, living in a Torrid Zone, in a 
climate not suitable for either the health or comfort of the white race. 

If we remained in possession of the islands for the next 300 years, 
as did Spain, we would be powerless to change the appearance of these 


| 


} 


The officials of the 800 municipal governments in the islands are all 
Filipinos. 

There are 30,000 teachers in 8,000 schools throughout the islands and 
all but 293 are Filipinos 

Ninety-one per cent of the population is Christian. The Moros, o 
Mohammedans, of the islands number some 425,000, or only 4 per cent 
of the population. These Moros adopted the Mohammedan religion in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and there are differences exist 
ing between them and other groups of the Filipinos. But the commit- 
tee which heard witnesses and took testimony with respect to this 
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Philippine problem has evidence before it to the effect that the Moros 
unite with the other Filipinos in the demand for Philippine sovereignty. 
lhe body which maintains peace and order in the islands is known 


as the Philippine Constabulary, or Insular Police Affairs. It is com- | people. The demand for independance comes from every walk of 


posed of 6,551 Filipinos, and of the 298 officers all but 23 are Filipinos. 

The Filipinos elect 86 native Filipinos out of the 95 members of 
22 members of their senate, two 
being appointed to represent the non-Christian provinces 


All but two of the judges of the courts of first instance are Filipinos, 


their legislative house, and they elect 


and all of the justices of the peace, without exception, are Filipinos 
throughout the island 

Whatever weight anyone may attach to our influence in the Philip- 
pines, or whatever importance one may assign to the wise counsel and 
supervision of our few American officials there, no one will deny that 
the administration of the functions of government in the Philippine 
Islands is in the hands of the Filipinos 

The Filipinos raise their own revenue for governmental purposes 
They pay their own governmental bills, pay their finan- 
cial obligations, are meeting their bonded indebtedness, and their cost 
to us annually is measured only by our participation through the Army 
in their island affairs and the slight cost to us of handling their con- 
sular and diplomatic functions 

We gave © mueh autonomy of government under the Jones Act 
that there is only one step forward, independence, or we must take 
a backward step, undoing the hope and promise of 30 years, by de- 
parting frony American traditions and creating a colonial form of 


from taxation 


government 
The American must keep constantly in mind that we have promised 
Within the last year they have sent 


these people their independence 
a delegation of Philippine representatives to the Congress of the 
United States seeking the independence which we promised them. 
Through a presentation of the facts they assert their right to that 
independence on the basis of the provisions of the Jones Act. They 
insist they are ready for independence 

Matters, other than the presence of the Philippine delegation, have 
brought the Philippines inte the immediate consideration of Congress. 

The first is the plea of the American farmer that the raw products 
of the Philippines are being sent into the United States to compete 
with the products of the American farm. The farmer points out that 
he is already coming into new competition by the opening up of our 
own western country, through great irrigation and dam projects, and 
that it is unfair to him for the American Government to permit 
the raw products of the Philippines to come into this country free 
from the tariff barriers applicable to all the other nations of the 
Eighty per cent of all Philippine imports to the United States 
are agricultural products 

The farmer is advised to curtail production, to reduce planting, and 
yet 1 threatened with permanent agricultural competition, 7,000 
miles from the American shore, of 114,000 square miles of agricultural 
land 

Then comes the plea of the American Federation of Labor in the 
name of the working men and women of the United States. They 
say that it is unfair for the Government of the United States to 
permit cheap Philippine labor to come into the United States from 
these far-off islands to brenk down the American wage scale. They 
point to recent racial disturbances on the Pacific coast showing that this 
influx of Philippine labor is presenting a very Serious problem. 

Certain manufacturers then called the attention of Congress to the 
fact that the Philippines are beginning to make certain products out 
of the abundant raw materials of the islands and are sending these 
manufactured products into the United States te compete unfairly with 
American-made products 

Thus the farmer and manufacturer ask that Philippine products be 
placed under our tariff laws, and the American Federation of Labor 
asks Congress to exclude the Philippine people from our shores, just as 
we do other orientals. 

But there seems to be a distinct feeling in Congress that it would be 
manifestly unfair for the American Government either to place the 
ban of exclusion on a people who are still under our flag, or to restrict 
the products of a people by tariff barriers, when one of the purposes 
of our occupation of the Philippines is to assist these people to develop 
their resources 

No nation in the world, including England, France, and Holland, has 
ever attempted to exclude their own colonials from the home country. 
The application of tariff barriers would seem to be equally unfair. 

Congress, refusing to act in a piecemeal manner on any of the 
pleas made to it by these essential elements in our American life, is 
confronted with the problem of the future of the Philippines. 

Everyone who knows anything of the Philippine problem at all ad- 
mits that, as the result of our presence in the islands without a fixed 
policy for the future, a great uncertainty exists which is bad for the 
Philippines and harmful to American interests. 

Not knowing what the future is to be, new American capital will 
not enter the islands to develop them ; foreign capital will not enter the 
islands at all. 


world 
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The Philippine people have been taught to believe they will be given 
independence. An entire generation has grown up with this promise 
constantly before it. It is part of the national aspirations of these 


| life in the Philippine Islands—its bankers, its industrialists, its govy- 


ernmental officials, its educators. In fact, every element of Philippine 
life, from the veteran Aguinaldo down to the 1,110,000 children in 
the Philippine schools, unite without a dissenting voice in a demand 
for independence. 

Beginning with President McKinley and continuing under Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, and Harding, we find in the expressions of our Chief 
Executives statements clearly indicating that all of our constructive 
work in the Philippines has been to prepare for independence, 

And yet we have to-day no definite plan for the future. In the 
face of our lack of definite policy on the one hand, and our promise 
on the other, the uncertainty that has arisen is tending to breed trouble 
for both the Filipino and the American interested in the Philippines. 

We have reached a point where we must redeem our promises, or, 
at least, remove the uncertainty. 

There are five ways in which to settle the uncertainty : 

First. We could grant them immediate independence. While the 
Filipinos demand this, most Americans do not urge it, as there un- 
doubtedly will be a period of reconstruction under a new relationship 
during which trying time the Philippines should have the benefit o/ 
our aid and assistance. 

Second. We could fix some distant date in the future when inde- 
pendence shall be granted, but it is manifest that if this date is post- 
poned for any considerable length of time the commercial and economic 
ties that will have grown up between the islands and the United 
States will render ultimate independence impossible. 

Third. We could grant to the Philippines a colonial form of govern- 
ment for the future and permanently retain them. But such a course 
has never been proposed since our occupation of the islands, and is 
repugnant to the best traditions of our own Nation. 

Fourth. We might incorporate them as a State of the Union, but it is 
not considered, because there are social, racial, and geographical im- 
pediments to this course. 

It would seem that the only solution of our problem in the Philip 
pines is to set a time for their independence at some early date; direct 
the character of government we desire them to put in operation ; super- 
vise the framing of a constitution for them, give them a “ test period ”’ 
of, say, five years in which to try out the burdens of new relationship, 
such as graduated tariff barriers, and, at the end of that 5-year period, 
provide for them to hold a plebiscite to determine at the polls whether, 
having felt the full harmful effects of separation from us, they desire 
to go on as an independent people. 

If they do so decide after this “acid test” period, then we should 
grant them their complete sovereignty in keeping with the pledges and 
promises we have made to them. 

It has been impossible for me to-night to do more than touch the 
very high points of a discussion of the Philippine Islands. Involved 
in this problem are great international questions. 

We, for instance, have just concluded a conference in London with 
respect to naval armaments, and yet, in a previous naval and military 
agreement, we signed a treaty with Japan and Great Britain which 
forbids us to fortify the Philippines, and thus we have destroyed the 
possibility of the Philippines offering a post of military or naval! 
advantage. 

The Orient as a whole is watching the United States in its relation 
to the Philippines. There are those who argue that the Philippines 
offer to us an excellent trade advantage in the Orient. It is doubtful, 
however, whether our continued presence in the Orient through our 
possession of the Philippines will be advantageous to us. 

Our work in the Philippines has been accepted by the Orient as a 
valuable contribution to the benefit of those people, but we have told 
the world in our legislative acts that all of these activities are in 
preparation for the independence of the islands. There is grave doubt, 
if we now abandon this policy and announce our intention to remain in 
the Philippines, whether our presence in the Orient will be of advantage 
to us in the future. It may prove to be a distinct disadvantage, as our 
treatment of the Philippines will be the measure by which the orienta! 
will weigh our international honesty. 

As a member of the committee which has recently concluded hearings 
on this Philippine problem, I think it is but proper for me to state that 
the representatives of the Philippine people from all sections of the 
islands who have been in Washington pleading for the fulfillment of our 
promises are alert, kindly, and engaging people. Most of them are 
college graduates, they have a keen sense of humor, and have been 
honest and straightforward in their dealings with the Senate committee 
These people have impressed the Senate committee with the sincerity 
of their purpose and the honesty of their convictions, but contact with 
them has not removed the thought from the members of the committee 
that these are a Malayan, oriental people whose traditions and idesis 
will never be completely westernized, 
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If their readiness for government 
basis of our own standards, without regard to their oriental traditions 
and their oriental customs, habits, and aspirations, they will never be 
ready for independence, because they can never be fully Americanized 

The Philippines present a problem of to-day, not of next year or the 
year after. If Congress fails to clarify the American policy with respect 
to these islands of the Pacific, it will be responsible for any eventuality 
arising out of the present uncertainty. If we postpone a statement ot 
policy, the day will come when it will be too late to draft a policy. A 
new policy muy unexpectedly be forced upon us 


BUYING THE RIGHT TO GOVERN 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Chris- 
tian Century for June 4, 1930, entitled “ Buying the Right to 
Govern,” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BUYING THE RIGHT TO GOVERN 


Is America to be governed by money? Has the Nation reached the 


point where, in its populous States, only the possessor of great wealth 
can aspire successfully to high office? Are seats in the Senate to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder? 
ff the advance of 


Questions 


Is democracy, after having fought 
bureaucracy, to give place to plutocracy? 
such as these are minds of all thoughtful 

They have become too 
erious for further silence with the publication of the expenses incurred 

Mrs. RutTmH HANNA McCormick in her race for the Republican 
senatorial nomination in Illinois. For in this case, despite the prece- 
dents set by senatorial action in denying seats to other nominces whose 
and despite the knowledge 
watching the methods employed by the 
tirst conspicuous woman candidate, Mrs. McCormick acknowledges that 
she spent a quarter of a million dollars to obtain the nomination for 
in office that carries a salary of only $10,000 a year. 

Fully situation disclosed by 
Mrs. MCCORMICK’S primary campaign accounts, it is necessary to recall 
a little history Curiously enough, much of this history has concerned 
senatorial elections in Illinois. 


growing in the 
citizens as they contemplate recent campaigns, 


campaign funds were considered excessive, 


that the country was closely 


to comprehend the seriousness of the 


During the closing years of the nineteenth century the Nation de 
veloped a growing suspicion of the faithfulness to the public interest of 
Members of the United States Senate. Whereas the DPopulists and Mr. 
Bryan, when they advocated the direct election of Senators during the 
early nineties, were vituperated as iconoclasts who would destroy the 
foundations of the Republic, by the time of the Roosevelt administration 
attacks upon the Senate had become the order of the day. Looking at 

body that was dominated by such men as Mrs. McCormick's father, 
Mareus A. Hanna, the younger Rockefeller’s father-in-law, Nelson Ald- 
rich, or the president of the New York Central Railroad, 
Depew, it grew customary to speak of the Senate as 
club.” One has but to turn back to the pages of novels of the 
period as Winston Churchill's A Modern Chronicle or William Allen 
White's A Certain Rich Man to recall how the great corporations were 
ommonly reputed to use money or influence, or both, in inducing mem- 
bers of State legislatures to send to the Senate men who were looked 


on as representing, primarily, the corporations to which they owed their 


Chauncy 
“a rich man’s 
such 


elections. 

If any one incident served to bring to a focus this generally diffused 
suspicion of the method by which Senators were then elected it was the 
election to the Senate made in 1908 by the Legislature of Illinois 
This body, after a deadlock, suddenly forgot party lines and chose a 
Chicago politician of bad repute, William Lorimer. Mr. Lorimer took 
his seat in 1909. His right to that seat was immediately challenged, 
but a committee of the Senate in 1910, and that body acting as a whole 
in 1911, confirmed him in his place. However, public wrath at the dis- 
closure of the way in which about $50,000 had been spent in the Illinois 
Legislature to bring to pass this election finally reached such a pitch that 
in the next year, 1912, Mr. Lorimer was expelled. Theodore Roosevelt 
played no small part in forcing the final expulsion of Lorimer. The 
incident gave effective ammunition to Democrats and Bull Moosers in the 
presidential campaign of 1912. 

The Lorimer scandal gave the final push to the campaign for the direct 
election of Senators. A year later, in 1913, the seventeenth amendment 
was in the Constitution. The Nation believed that by thus placing the 
choice of Members of the upper House of Congress in the hands of the 
people the tendency toward plutocracy in that Chamber would be checked 
For the next few years the country was too engrossed in the war and 
other matters to be aware of the working of its political methods. But 
in 1919 another scandal showed that the day of practically buying seats 
in the Senate had not closed with the coming of direct elections. 

It is not necessary to recall the national agitation which followed the 
disclosure of the expenditure by Truman H. Newberry, of Detroit, of 
$190,000 in his campaign against Henry Ford. Mr. Newberry held his 
seat in the Senate until 1922. Then, when that body, in response to 
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vote of expulsion, he 











public demand, was on the verge of 
resigned 


passing a 


Following the Newberry Smith, of 
Illinois, with a campaign expenditure of about $450,000, and of William 
S. Vare, of Philadelphia, with an expenditure of 
In both cases, the Senate vote was not o 
allow the elected candidate to be seated 

It is clear that, in these four recent cases, the 


case came the cases of Frank L 





about $750,000 


expulsion but of refusal to 


Senate has consist 


ently protected itself against the presence of Members who have been 
held to have spent abnormally large amounts to secure offic In the 
eases of Lorimer and Smith, the size of the sum spent was agegra 


vated by the way in which it was spent or by the sources from which 


it came In the Newberry case, only the fact of excessive expendi 


ture was involved But the principle has been firmly established that 
the Senate is the final judge of the qualifications of its own Membe 
and that excessive expenditures constitute a cause for debarmen 
expulsion. The country is in accord with the Senate on this, for it 
has become increasingly clear since the me of th war hat the 
Senate is by far the most important branch of the National Lewislatu 
Should this branch again fall into the hands of persons f great 
wealth, or those able to control great financial backing, the National 
Government would be well on the way toward becoming a plut: wey 

Seen against this background, the nister importance of Mrs. Mé 
Cormick’s primary expenditures is clear In fact, so clear is it that 
Mra. McCormick herself testified, before the Senate Investigatir Com 
mittee, that she hoped the inquiry might lead to legislation which 
would hold campaigning expenses within bounds in the future Sin 
she acknowledges, in this wa that her expenditures haye been large 
enough to raise grave questions of public policy, by what menns doe 
Mrs. McCormick seek to justify them? Her attempt at justification 
is two-sided 

On the one hand, Mrs. McCormick and those who seek to exter if 
the size of her primary campaign fund insist that, no matter how regret 


tably large the figures may be, the situation is as it is, and only by tl 


use of enormous sums can an electorate of 


Imost 3,000,000 voter lve 


reached. This was Mrs. McCorMick’s attitude before the Senate con 
mittee. She deplored, in effect, the spending of so much money B 
she held that she had merely played the game as she had found it, and 
as it must be played as long as the rules remain unchanged I 
mailing of one letter each to all the voters of Ilinois would st approx 
mately $120,000," she told the committee. That “one letter arguine 


has been generously used 


despite the fact that Mrs. Mc¢ 
postage bill, as submitted to the Senat« 


ORMICE ’ ot 


committee, was only $12,400 





and despite the further fact that neither e nor any other candidat 
resorted to any such ineffective means of campaigning. 

Sut let pass any contrast between the way in which Mrs. McCormict 
might have spent her quarter million and the way in which she actual 
did spend it. Consider only her main proposition, that the growth 
of a large electorate necessitates the expenditure of large sums If 
this is true, then the case for democracy is lost right her If this is 


true, then the control of government is t the 
may be 


mercy of money 
the wealth of individuals, of groups, or of corporations, It may 
even eventually come to be the wealth of gangsters But it 
And if there are still States in which the poor man has a chan to 
hold important office without selling his soul to mercenary tnt 
return for a campaign chest, then, according to Mrs 
ce ption of the course of our Nation's history we 
the inevitable day 


is Wealth 


erests 
McCCORMICK’S co! 
have only to await 
yave multiplied their 
such participation in politics eliminated and 
power established in every Commonwealth 

We do not 


when these States will 


lation to see thi onev 





believe that any such contention Is well founded We 
hive more hope for the future of the Republic. We do not think tha 
tremendous expenditures are necessary. whether in Illinois or anywher 
else It is well, before succumbing to this sonhistrs to compar ti 
expenditures in Mrs. McCorMiIck’s primary impaign with ¢t of 
Senator W. H. McMaster, who was renominated at almost t u 
time in South Dakota Senator McMasrer faced a campaign full 
dangerous to his ambitions as did Mrs. McCormick He knew d 
everybody in his State knew, that if he pulled through at all it would 
be by a narrow margin In point of the number of « ns to be 
reached, the population of South Dakota is, to be ire, only one-ten 
that of Illinois tut in point of territory included in the campai 
ing, Mr. McMAsrTer had 20,000 square miles more than Mrs. McCormies 
to cover. Yet Mr McMaster won his nomination with an expendit 
approximately one one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth as large as that o 





Mrs. McCormick! He spent $2,000; Mrs 
The other aspect of the attempted justification of thi 


McCorMick spent $250,000 


xpenditure { 


the fact that the money thus spent was Mrs. McCormick’ wn money 
Certainly, so far as her own accounting disclose ther ittached to 
her spending none of the Frank Smith-Insull taint 

Mrs. McCormick is a very wealthy woman, even as wealth is esti- 


mated in the United States. She has the money; why 
spend it in this fashion if she wants to? Mrs. McCormick took care 
to emphasize this conception of her campaign fund when testifying 
before the Senate committee, and her defenders constantly refer to it. 


shouldn't she 
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But there is a sense in which it is clearly worse to obtain office by 
the use of unlimited personal wealth than by the use of money contrib- 
uted by others For put 
the of persons fortune. 


to do this is to 


disposal of private It is to return to the 


to the 
return 
even 


honors went bidder 


condition 


highest In the case of 
to the that 
as much justification as Mr 
what the country considered 
$60,000 than Mrs. 
what 


Mrs. 
it is a obtained in 
without 


Newberry) 


direct the Newberry 
Newberry had. 
to be an 
McCorMICK 
her total expense, by 
and it was also his own money. 
his opponent was the wealthiest man in America. 
the Nation refused to justify Mr. 
account 
The 
disc 


case 
spent 

it 
this primary, 


large sum was 
without 
of the coming election, 


over 


less has spent in 
the end 


More- 


estimating 
will be 


and Newberry'’s course on that 


outlook 


Mosure 


tor 
Mrs 


80 


our national 
McCor MICK’s 


serious that a 


institutions in the light of such a 
as primary expenditure is undeniably 
It special committee of the Senate, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Nye, is beginning an investigation. 
Even if this committee uncovers nothing nrore concerning the recent 
[illinois primary than is already acknowledged, the outlook is serious. 
From a partisan point of view it is serious for the Republican Party, 
for it has been the ill luck of this party to be involved in every one 
of the Senate expulsions or debarments for this cause to date. And, 
in the light of the precedents, it is impossible to see Senate 
can seat Mrs. McCorMICK, even should she 
this issue is too important 


serious is 


how the 


be elected. 
gut to be considered from any partisan 
standpoint or even from the standpoint of the person immediately in- 
volved. The transcends both parties personalities. It is 
the as to whether high office in the Republic is to be reserved 
for who have can employ, wealth, Mrs. McCormick 
herself acknowledged the seriousness of this issue when she expressed 
her hope that, in the future, legislation would safeguard the elections 
from plutocratic control But the issue grows urgent in the future 
because of what has been done in the present If the citizens of the 
Republic wish to protect democracy against the control of wealth, they 
must not condone any such auction of office marked the Illinois 
primary. 


issue and 


issuc 


those or great 


as 


THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of the conferees on 
the tariff bill I send to the desk a conference report covering 
both the reports which have been in conference. I ask that the 
report be printed and lie on the table, and I give notice that 
I shall call it up to-morrow for consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
to this report for a few moments to-day. I thought perhaps 
the Senator from Utah would request immediate consideration 
of the report, in which event I was going to suggest that if 
there were no one who desired to speak on the report, it might 
go over and sonrething else be taken up; but the Senator’s re- 
quest is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. In accordance with the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, then, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. With the understanding that it can be laid 
aside for some other matters, and that it will not be pressed to 
a vote to-day if no one is ready to speak on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that it go over until to-morrow with 
that understanding, when I shall bring it up. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the conference report is taken up at this 
time, will a motion that the report be recommitted be in order 
to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion would be in order 
at any time before final action. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the request is that the Senate 
proceed immediately to consider the conference report on the 
tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if no one desires to speak on it this 
afternoon, that it be laid aside until to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. What effect would agreeing to that request 
have upon the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business would still 
remain the unfinished business. 

Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? 
The Chair hears none, and the conference report is before the 
Senate. 

The report is as follows: 


[S. Doc. No. 161] 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on those amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
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| 


public office exclusively at | 


Mr. | 
ilegitimately | 


But the Senate, | 


JUNE 9 


protect American labor, and for other purposes, upon which 
an agreement was reported by a previous committee of con- 
ference to the House on April 28, 1930 (H. Rept. No. 1326), and 


| to the Senate on April 29, 1930 (S. Doc. No. 148), having met, 
condition that Rome knew during the days of its decline, when public after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
McCormick | do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the same action with respect to such amendments (ex- 
cept amendments numbered 327, 424, 425, 454, 657, S48, and 849) 
be taken as recommended in the report of such previous com- 
mittee of conference. A print of such report is appended hereto 
for the information of the Senate and House. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 424, 
425, 454, 848, and 849. 

Amendmentment numbered 327: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 327, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 367. (a) Watch movements, and time-keeping, time- 
measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and instru- 
ments, whether or not designed to be worn or carried on or 
about the person, all the foregoing, if less than 1.77 inches 
wide, whether or not in cases, containers, or housings: 

“(1) If more than 1% inches wide, $1.25 each; if more than 
lys inches but not more than 114 inches wide, $1.40 each: if 
more than 1 inch but not more than 1% inches wide, $1.55 each : 
if more than nine-tenths of 1 inch but not more than 1 inch 
wide, $1.75 each; if more than eighth-tenths of 1 inch but not 
more than nine-tenths of 1 inch wide, $2 each; if more than 
six-tenths of 1 inch but not more than eight-tenths of 1 inch 
wide, $2.25 each; if six-tenths of 1 inch or less wide, $2.50 
each, 

(2) In the case of any of the foregoing having no jewels or 
only one jewel, the above rates shall be reduced by 40 per cent. 

“(3) Any of the foregoing having more than seven jewels 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 15 cents for each jewel 
in excess of seven. 

“(4) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 for each adjustment of whatever kind (treating 
adjustment to temperature as two adjustments) in accordance 
with the marking as hereinafter provided. 

“(5) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 each, if constructed or designed to operate for a 
period in excess of 47 hours without rewinding, or if self- 
winding, or if a self-winding device may be incorporated therein. 

“(6) Any of the foregoing having more than 17 jewels, 
whether adjusted or unadjusted, and whether with or without 
dials, shall, in lieu of the duties provided in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), (4), and (5), be subject to a duty of $10.75 each. 

“(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly on one or more of the top plates 
or bridges: The name of the country of manufacture; the name 
of the manufacturer or purchaser; in words and in Arabic nu- 
merals the number of jewels, if any, serving a mechanical pur- 
pose as frictional bearings; and, in words and in Arabic 
numerals, the number and classes of adjustments, or, if unad- 
justed, the word ‘ unadjusted.’ 

“(c) Parts for any of the foregoing shall be dutiable as 
follows: 

“(1) Parts (except pillar or bottom plates, or their equivalent, 
bridges or their equivalent, and jewels) imported in the same 
shipment with complete movements, mechanisms, devices, or in- 
struments, provided for in subparagraph (a) of this paragraph 
(whether or not suitable for use in such movements, mecha- 
nisms, devices, or instruments), 45 per cent ad valorem; but 
this clause of this subparagraph shall not be applicable to that 
portion of all the parts in the shipment which exceeds in value 
4 per cent of the value of such complete movements, mecha- 
nisms, devices, or instruments. 

“(2) Pillar or bottom plates, or their equivalent, shall be sub- 
ject to one-half the amount of duty which would be borne by the 
complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument for which 
suitable. 

“(3) Each assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under 
clause (1) of this subparagraph) consisting of two or more 
parts or pieces of metal or other material joined or fastened 
together shall be subject to a duty of 3 cents for each such part 
or piece of material, except that in the case of jewels the duty 
shall be 15 cents instead of 3 cents, and except that in the 
ease of pillar or bottom plates or their equivalent the duty 
shall be the rate provided in clause (2) of this subparagraph 
instead of 3 cents, and except that in the case of a balance as- 
sembly the duty shall be 50 cents for the assembly instead 
of 3 cents for each part or piece thereof. No assembly or sub- 
assembly shall be subject to a greater amount of duty than 
would be borne by the complete movement, mechanism, device, 


















or instrument fer which suitable, nor to a less rate of duty than 
45 per cent ad valorem. For the purpose of this clause a bal- 
ance assembly shall be an assembly consisting ef a balance 
wheel, balance staff, and hairspring, with or without the other 
parts commercially known as parts of a balance assembly. For 
the purpose of this clause bimetallic balance wheels (not part 


of a balance assembly), and mainsprings with riveted ends, shall | grter full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 


each be considered as one part or piece. 


“(4) All other parts (except jewels), 65 per cent ad valorem. | 


“(d) Jewels, suitable for use in any movement, mechanism, 
device, or instrument, dutiable under this paragraph or para- 
graph 368, or in any meter or compass, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(e) Dials for any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, 
devices, or instruments, if such dials are less than one 
seventy-seven one-hundredths inches wide, and are imported 
separately, 5 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. Dials for 
any of the movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments pro- 
vided for in this paragraph, whether or not attached thereto, 
shall have stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously 
and indelibly thereon the name of the country of manufacture; 
which marking, if the dial is imported attached to any of the 


and | 
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foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, shall | 


be placed on the face of the dial in such manner as not to be | 4198 1902, 1203, 1204, 1205, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1209, 1210, 1211 


obseured by any part of the case, container, or housing. 


“(f) All cases, containers, or housings, designed or suitable | 


for the enclosure of any of the foregoing movements, mecha- 
nisms, devices, or instruments, whether or not containing such 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, and whether 
finished or unfinished, complete or incomplete, except such con- 
tainers as are used for shipping purposes only: 


“(1) If made of gold or platinum, 75 cents each and 45 per | 


cent ad valorem. 

“(2) If in part of gold, silver, or platinum, or wholly of 
silver, 40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) If set with precious, semiprecious, or imitation precious 
or imitation semiprecious stones, or if prepared for the setting 
ef such stones, 40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(4) If of base metal (and not containing gold, silver, or 
platinum ), 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, if 
enameled, shall be subject to an additional duty of 15 per 
eent ad valorem. 

“(g) Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, 
shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and in- 
delibly on the inside of the back cover, the name in full of the 
manufacturer or purchaser and the name of the country of 
manufacture. 

“(h) For the purposes of this paragraph the width of any 
movement, mechanism, device, or instrument, shall be the 
shortest surface dimension through the center of the pillar or 
bottom plate, or its equivalent, not including in the measure- 
ment any portion not essential to the functioning of the move 
ment, mechanism, device, or instrument. 

“(i) For the purposes of this paragraph and paragraph 368 
the term ‘ jewel’ includes substitutes for jewels. 

“(j) An article required by this paragraph to be marked 
shall be denied entry unless marked in exact conformity with 
the requirements of this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 657: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 657, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, 
all the foregoing not specially provided for, weighing 150 de- 
niers or more per length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; 
weighing less than 150 deniers per length of 450 meters, 50 
per cent ad valorem; and, in addition, yarns of rayon or other 
synthetic textile, plied, shall be subject to an additional duty 
of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing 
filaments shall be subject to a less duty than 40 cents per pound, 
and none of the foregoing yarns shall be subject to a less duty 
than 45 cents per pound. Any of the foregoing yarns if having 
more than 20 turns twist per inch shall be subject to an addi- 
tional cumulative duty of 45 cents per pound”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Reep Smoor, 

James E. Watson, 

Samvuet M. SHorrripar, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. C, Hawtey, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

Isaac BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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[Print of previous conference report) 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (HL. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, having met, 


do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3 
22, 24, 34, 44, 45, 53, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 104, 108, 109, 118, 
159, 160, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 190, 191, 192, 193, 209, 212, 
227, 234, 246, 247, 248, 253, 261, 263, 265, 266, 208, 299, 330, 
335, 336, 340, 343, 382, 384, 429, 432, 440, 447, 485, 513, 521, 
557, 565, 572, 573, 586, 588, 589, 590, 591, 592, 594, 603, 607, 
616, 621, 622, 623, 647, 651, 655, 667, 669, 671, 673, 675, 677, 
681, 682, 684, 690, 693, 700, 701, 714, 718. 733, 741, 742, 746, 
759, 760, 769, 770, 773, 774, 788, 789, 790, 792, 796, 801, 810, 
815, 826, 831, 832, 833, 835, 841, 847, 852, 853, 854, 856, S58 
860, 862, 863, 864, 865, 866, S67, S68, 869, 870, 871, 872, 873. 874, 
875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880, 881, 882, 883, 884, 886, 894, $44, 949, 
967, 968, 998, 1007, 1030, 1043, 1097, 1117, 1142, 1143, 1144, 1146, 
1147, 1153, 1159, 1160, 1162, 1163, 1165, 1166, 1174, 1176, 1177, 


Et, 
141, 
215, 
331, 
529, 
609, 
679, 


oi, 
S11, 
859, 


1212, 1225, 1226, 1228, 1240, 1248, and 1253. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 





20, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 47, 50, 51, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 
| 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
103, 105, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 146, 117, 119, 120, 122, 123, 
| 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 161, 162, 164, 165, 166, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 194, 196, 197, 198, 
| 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 210, 211, 216, 217, 218, 219, 222, 225, 229 
231, 232, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 255, 256, 257, 258, 260, 262, 264, 267, 268 
269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 286, 
287, 288, 290, 291, 295, 296, 297, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 308, 
309, 310, 313, 314, 316, 318, 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 333, 33 
338, 339, 345, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 
362, 363, 365, 366, 378, 388, 389, 390, 391, 393, 397, 398, 399, 400, 
| 402, 408, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 
418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 426, 427, 428, 430, 431, 433, 434, 
435, 486, 437, 438, 439, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 449, 450, 451 
452, 453, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 
481, 482, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 493, 494, 495, 496, 497, 498, 
499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 510, 511, 512, 
515, 516, 517, 518, 519, 520, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 530, 
531, 5382, 533, 534, 535, 536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544 
545, 546, 547, 548, 549, 550, 551, 552, 553, 554, 555, 556, 558, 559, 
560, 561, 562, 563, 564, 566, 567, 568, 569, 570, 571, 574, 575, 577, 
578, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 585, 587, 593, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599 
600, 601, 602, 604, 605, 606, 608, 610, 611, 612, 613, 614, 617, 618 
619, 620, 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 629, 630, 631, 632, 633, 634, 635, 
636, 637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 648, 650, 653, 
654, 656, 655, 659, 660, 661, 662, 663, 664, 665, 666, 668, 670, 672 
674, 676, 678, 680, 683, 685, 686, 687, 688, 689, 691, 692, 694, 695, 
696, 697, 698, 699, 702, 703, 704, 705, 706, 710, 711, 712, 713, 715, 
716, 717, 720, 721, 722, 723, 725, 726, 727, 728, 730, 731, 734, 735, 
736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 743, 744, 749, 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 755, 
756, 758, 762, 763, 766, 767, 768, 772, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 
781, 782, 783, 786, 793, 794, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806, 807, 808, 809 
812, 813, 814, 816, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 823, 828, 829, 834, 836 
837, 838, 839, 840, 842, 843, 844, 845, 846, 850, 855, 857, 861, S89, 
890, 900, 912, 918, 924, 989, 941, 943, 986, 98S, 990, 991, 994, 996, 
1000, 1001, 1005, 1011, 1042, 1044, 1045, 1054, 1056, 1065, 1069, 
1073, 1088, 1100, 1101, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1110, 1118, 1115, 1116, 
1118, 1119, 1121, 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 1127, 1136, 1137, 1145, 
1148, 1149, 1150, 1154, 1155, 1164, 1167, 1169, 1170, 1172, 1173. 
1175, 1178, 1180, 1181, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185, 1186, 1187, 1188, 
1189, 1190, 1191, 1192, 1193, 1194, 1195, 1196, 1197, 1199, 1200, 
1201, 1213, 1214, 1215, 1216, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 1221, 1222, 
223, 1224, 1227, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1232, 1233, 1234, 1236, 1237, 
1238, 1241, 1242, 1243, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1247, 1249, 1250, 1251, 


and 1252, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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“3b, cents”; and the Senate agree to the same 
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matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert } 


Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- | 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 


ment insert “ formic acid, 3 cents per pound” 
ihe Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 


and a semicolon; 


and 





agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
inatter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


‘; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement the amendment the uumbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
"ae ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from 

disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
acid or red oil, 20 per cent ad valorem” and a semi- 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
ement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“12 cents’: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“$1.25: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“75 cents; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Aimendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment follows: 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “calcium acetate, crude, 1 cent per pound” and a semi- 
colon; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “30 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“pound, 

“(b) Synthetic indigo, ‘Colour Index No. 1177,’ 
black, ‘Colour Index No. 973,’ 
cent ad valorem, 

“(¢) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall 
be based upon the American selling price (as defined in sub- 
division (g) of section 402, Title IV) of any similar competitive 


5 cents 


to of Senate 


cents” 


“ J 
Olel 


colon: 


agi 


as 


its 


§2: 


as 


and sulphur 
3 cents per pound and 20 per 


article manufactured or produced in the United States. If.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its 
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Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par, 51. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; natural crude cam- 
phor, 1 cent per pound; natural refined camphor, 5 cents per 
pound; synthetic camphor, 5 cents per pound. If at the end of 


| three years after the enactment of this act, the President finds 


that during the preceding six months the domestic production 
by quantity of synthetic camphor dig not exceed 25 per cent 
of the domestic consumption thereof by quantity, or, at the 
end of four years after the enactment of this act, that during 


| the preceding six months such domestic production did not ex- 
| ceed 30 per cent of such consumption, or, at the end of five 


its | 


years after the enactment of this act, that during the preceding 
six months such domestic production did not exceed 50 per cent 
of such consumption, he shall by proclamation so declare and, 
after six months thereafter, the rate on synthetic camphor shali 
be 1 cent per pound. To assist the President in making the 
investigation required by this provision, the Tariff Commission 
is empowered to investigate, to such extent as may be necessary, 
in the manner provided in the case of investigations under sec- 
tion 336 of this act, and shall report to the President the result 
of its investigation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


| the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “3% cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
24 of the House bill, line 13, after “valorem,” insert “ euca- 
lyptus, 15 per cent ad valorem” and a semicolon; and the Senate 


| agree to the same. 


In lieu of | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and | 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 


insert digitalis, 20 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate 
ugree to the same, 
Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered S80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same With an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “10 per cent ad valorem; drawing ink, 15 per cent”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 


of | 


Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Par. 65. (a) Paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known 
as artists’, school, students’, or children’s paints or colors: 

“(1) In tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
11% pounds net weight each, and valued at less than 20 cents 
per dozen pieces, and not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color 
outfits, three-fourths of 1 cent per tube, jar, cake, pan, or 
other form. 

“(2) In tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
1% pounds net weight each, and valued at 20 cents or more per 
dozen pieces, and not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color out- 
fits: In tubes or jars, 2 cents per tube or jar and 40 per cent 
ad valorem; in cakes, pans, or other forms, 114 cents per cake, 
pan, or other form and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) In tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other form, not exceeding 
114 pounds, net weight each, when assembled in paint sets, kits, 
or color outfits, with or without brushes, water pans, outline 
drawings, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent ad valorem on 
the value as assembled. 

*(4) In bulk, or in any form exceeding 1% pounds net weight 
each, 84% cents per ounce. 

“(b) For the purposes of this paragraph, tubes, jars, cakes, 
pans, or other forms, shall not be considered as assembled in a 
paint set, kit, or color outfit, unless assembled in such form and 
container, and with such assortment of merchandise, as to be 
suitable for sale at retail to artists, students, or children, as a 
paint set, kit, or color outfit.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “containing by weight less than 30 per cent of zinc 
sulphide, 1% cents per pound; containing by weight 30 per 
cent or more of zinc sulphide, 1% cents per pound and 15 
per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “three-fourths of"; and the Senate agree to the Same. 


insert “14 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 163: That the House recede from its 

disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, 

and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


19350 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 
insert “ 2% cents per pound ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 167: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 167, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “$3 per ton”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 90. Turpentine, gum and spirts of, and rosin, 5 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 204: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 204, | 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “ silica, crude, not specially provided for, $3.50 per 
ton” and a semicolon; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 205: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 205, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “containing more than 97 per cent of calcium fluoride, 
$5.60 per ton; containing not more than 97 per cent of cal- 
cium fluoride, $8.40 per ton”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 206: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 206, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “; sand containing 95 per cent or more of silica and 
not more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of oxide of iron and 
suitable for use in the manufacture of glass, $2 per ton”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 207: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 207, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 
insert the following: 
“ Par. 208. 


per 





(a) Mica, unmanufactured: Valued at not above | 


15 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued at above 15 cents 
per pound, 4 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“(b) Mica, cut or stamped to dimensions, shape, or form, 40 
per cent ad valorem. 


“(c) Mica films und splittings, not cut or stamped to dimen- 


sions: Not above twelve ten-thousandths of 1 inch in thick- 
ness, 25 per cent ad valorem; over twelve ten-thousandths of 
1 inch in thickness, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Mica films and slittings cut or stamped to dimensions 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(e) Mica plates and built-up mica, and all manufactures of 
mica, or of which mica is the component material! of chief value, 
by whatever name known, and to whatever use applied, and 
whether or not named, described, or provided for in any other 
paragraph of this act, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(f) Untrimmed phlogopite mica from which no rectangular 
piece exceeding 2 inches in length or 1 inch in width may be 
cut, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(g) Mica waste and scrap valued at not more than 5 cents 
per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem; mica waste and scrap valued 
at more than 5 cents per pound shall be classified as mica, un- 
manufactured. 

“(h) Mica, ground or pulverized, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 208, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“35 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 213: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 213, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “in addition to the foregoing there shall be paid a duty 
of 10 cents per dozen separate pieces on all tableware, kitchen- 
ware, and table and kitchen utensils” and a period; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 214, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“erystalline lump, chip, or dust, 30 per cent ad valorem; crys- 
talline flake, 1.65 cents per pound” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
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Amendment numbered 220: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 220, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“valorem; gauge glass tubes, wholly or in chief value of glass, 
60 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 221, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


| the following: 


“(c) Illuminating articles of every description, finished or un 
finished, wholly or in chief value of glass, for use in connection 
with artificial illumination: Prisms, glass chandeliers, and arti- 
cles in chief value of prisms, 60 per cent ad valorem; chimneys, 
55 per cent ad valorem; globes and shades, 70 per cent ad 
valorem; all others, 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
parts not specially provided for, wholly or in chief value of 


| glass, of any of the foregoing shall be subject to the same rate 


of duty as the articles of which they are parts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 223: That the House recede from its 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 223, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “ That none of the foregoing weighing less than 16 
ounces but not less than i2 ounces per square foot shal! be sub- 
ject to a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided further” and a comma; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 224: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 224, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
“That cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, imported in 
boxes, shall be denied entry unless packed in units containing 
50 square feet or multiples thereof, as nearly as sizes will per 
mit, and the duty shall be computed thereon according to actual 
weight of glass”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from 
of the Senate numbered 226, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as foliows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “720 square inches, 17 cents per square foot; above that, 
and not exceeding 1,008 square inches, 
foot; all above that, 19% cents per 
Senate agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 228: That the House recede from its 
disagreemen, to the amendment of the Senate numbered 228, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “15 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 230: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 230, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “15 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 254: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 254, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“granular or sponge iron, $2.25 per ton” 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 272: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 272, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert “ : Provided further, That on hollow bars and hollow 
drill steel valued at more than 4 cents per pound there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid an additional duty of three-fourths of 
1 cent per pound”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 284: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 284, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(b) Ingots, shot, bars, sheets, wire, or other forms, not spe- 
cially provided for, or scrap, containing more than 50 per cent 
of tungsten, tungsten carbide, molybdenum, or molybdenum car 
bide, or combinations thereof: Ingots, shot, bars, or scrap, 50 
per cent ad valorem; sheets, wire, or other forms, 60 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 285: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 285, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


its 


its 


17% cents ver 
square foot” 


square 


; and the 


and a semicolon; and 
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matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“50”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 289: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 289, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“35 per cent’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
mutter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“staples, in strip form, for use in paper fasteners or stapling 
machines, 2 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered That the House recede from 
disagreement the amendment of the Senate numbered 293, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “S% cents per pound and 40”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment 
disagreement 


993: 


to 


numbered 294: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as fcollows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert “; the foregoing rates shall apply to the foregoing articles 
whether or not containing electrical heating elements as constit- 
uent parts thereof’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 306: That the House recede from 
disagreement the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “35 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 307: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 307, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert ‘14 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 311: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 311, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


its 
306, 


to 
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“(1) If more than one and one-half inches wide, $1.25 each ; if 
more than one and two-tenths inches but not more than one and 
one-half inches wide, $1.40 each; if more than one ineh but not 
more than one and two-tenths inches wide, $1.55 each; if more 
than nine-tenths of one inch but not more than one inch wide, 
$1.75 each; if more than eight-tenths of one inch but not more 
than nine-tenths of one inch wide, $2 each; if more than six- 
tenths of one inch but not more than eight-tenths of one inch 
wide, $2.25 each; if six-tenths of one inch or less wide, $2.50 
each. 

“(2) In the case of any of the foregoing having no jewels or 
only one jewel, the above rates shall be reduced by 40 per cent; 

“(3) Any of the foregoing having more than seven jewels 


| shall be subject to an additional duty of 20 cents for each jewel 


its | 


in excess of seven. 

“(4) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 each for each adjustment of whatever kind (treating 
adjustment to temperature as two adjustments) in accordance 


with the marking as hereinafter provided. 


“(5) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 each, if constructed or designed to operate for a 
period in excess of 47 hours without rewinding, or if self-wind- 
ing, or if a self-winding device may be incorporated therein. 

“(6) Any of the foregoing having more than 17 jewels, 
whether adjusted or unadjusted, and whether with or without 
dials, shall in lieu of the duties provided in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), (4), and (5), be subject to a duty of $10.75 each. 

“(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, 


| conspicuously and indel:bly on one or more of the top plates or 


In lieu of | 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert 
in which case the rate shall be 70 per cent”; 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 812: That 
lisagreement to the amendment 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


and the Senate 
the House recede from its 


In lieu of 


“55 per cent ad valorem, unless in chief value of glass, | 


of the Senate numbered 312, | 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “35 per cent ad valorem, unless in chief value of glass, 
in which case the rate shall be 60 per cent”; and the Senate 
igree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 815: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 315, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ valorem; drawing instruments, and parts thereof, wholly 
or in chief value of metal, 45 per cent ad valorem”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 317: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 317, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “valued at not more than $2 per dozen, 5 cents each 
and 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2 per dozen, 
10 cents each and 60 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 319: That the House recede fron its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 319, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 364. Bells (except church and similar bells and caril- 


bridges: The name of the country of manufacture; the name of 
the manufacturer or purchaser; in words and in Arabic numer- 
als the number of jewels, if any, serving a mechanical purpose 
as frictional bearings; and, in words and in Arabic numerals, 
the number and classes of adjustments, or, if unadjusted, the 
word ‘unadjusted.’ 

“(c) Parts for 
follows: 

“(1) Parts (except pillar or bottom plates, or their equivalent, 
bridges or their equivalent, and jewels) imported in the same 
shipment with complete movements, mechanisms, devices, or 
instruments, provided for in subparagraph (a) of this para- 
graph (whether or not suitable for use in such movements, 
mechanisms, devices, or instruments), 45 per cent ad valorem; 
but this clause of this subparagraph shall not be applicable to 
that portion of all the parts in the shipment which exceeds in 
value 4 per cent of the value of such complete movements, 
mechanisms, devices, or instruments. 

“(2) Pillar or bottom plates, or their equivalent, shall be 
subject to one-half the amount of duty which would be borne 
by the complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument 
for which suitable. 

“(3) Each assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under 
clause (1) of this subparagraph) consisting of two or more parts 
or pieces of metal or other material joined or fastened together 
shall be subject to a duty of 3 cents for each such part or piece 
of material, except that in the case of jewels the duty shall be 
20 cents instead of 8 cents, and except that in the case of pillar 
or bottom plates or their equivalent the duty shall be the rate 
provided in clause (2) of this subparagraph instead of 3 cents, 
and except that in the case of a balance assembly the duty shall 
be 50 cents for the assembly instead of 3 cents for each part or 
piece thereof. No assembly or subassembly shall be subject to 
a greater amount of duty than would be borne by the complete 
movement, mechanism, device, or instrument for which suitable, 
nor to a less rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem. For 
the purpose of this clause a balance assembly shall be an as- 
sembly consisting of a balance wheel, balance staff, and hair- 
spring, with or without the other parts commercially known as 
parts of a balance assembly. For the purpose of this clause 
bimetallic balance wheels (not part of a balance assembly), 


any of the foregoing shall be dutiable as 


| and mainsprings with riveted ends, shall each be considered as 


lons), finished or unfinished, and parts thereof, 50 per cent ad | 


valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 327: That the 
disagreement to the amendment 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the nratter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 367. (a) Watch movements, and other time-keeping, 
time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and in- 
struments, all the foregoing designed to be, or such as ordi- 
narily are, worn or carried on or about the person, if less than 
ohe and seventy-seven one-hundredths inches wide, whether or 
not in cases, containers, or housings: 


House recede 


from its | 
of the Senate numbered 327, | 


one part or piece. 

“ (4) All other parts (except jewels), 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Jewels, unset, suitable for use in any movement, mech- 
anism, device, or instrument, dutiable under this paragraph or 
paragraph 368, or in any meter or compass, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“(e) Dials for any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, 
devices, or instruments, if such dials are less than 1.77 inches 
wide and are imported separately or attached to any of the 
foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments hav- 
ing not more than 17 jewels, 5 cents each and 45 per cent ad 
valorem. Dials for any of the movements, mechanisms, devices, 
or instruments provided for in this paragraph shall have 
stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and in- 
delibly thereon the name of the country of manufacture; which 
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marking, if the dial is imported attached to any of the fore- 
going movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, shall 
be placed on the face of the dial in such manner as not to be 
obscured by any part of the case, container, or housing. 

“(f) All cases, containers, or housings, designed or suitable 
for the inclosure of any of the foregoing movements, mecha- 
nisms, devices, or instruments, whether or not containing such 


movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, and whether | 


finished or unfinished, complete or incomplete, except such con- 
tainers as are used for shipping purposes only: 


“(1) If made of gold or platinum, 75 cents each and 45 per | 


cent ad valorem. 

“(2) If in part of gold, silver, or platinum, or wholly of silver, 
40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) If set with precious, semiprecious, or imitation precious, 
or imitation semiprecious stones, or if prepared for the setting 
of such stones, 40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(4) If of base metal (and not containing gold, silver, or 
platinum), 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 


“(5) Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, if | 


enameled, shall be subject to an additional duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“(g) Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, shall 
have cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and indelibly on 
the inside of the back cover, the name in full of the manufac- 
turer or purchaser and the name of the country of manufacture. 

“(h) For the purposes of this paragraph the width of any 
movement, mechanism, device, or instrument, shall be 
shortest surface dimension through the center of the pillar or 
bottom plate, or its equivalent, not including in the measure- 
ment any portion not essential to the functioning of the move- 
ment, mechanism, device, or instrument. 

“(i) For the purposes of this paragraph and paragraph 368 
the term ‘ jewel’ includes substitutes for jewels. 

“(j) An article required by this paragraph to be marked shall 
be denied entry unless marked in exact conformity with the 
requirements of this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 328: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


ment of the Senate numbered 328, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Par. 368. (a) Clocks, clock movements, including lever move- 
ments, clockwork mechanisms, time-keeping, time-measuring, or 
time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and instruments, synchro- 
nous and subsynechronous motors of less than one-fortieth of one 
horsepower valued at not more than $3 each, not including the 
value of gears or other attachments, and any mechanism, de- 
vice, or instrument intended or suitable for measuring time, 
distance, speed, or fares, or the flowage of water, gas, or elec- 
tricity, or similar uses, or for regulating, indicating, or con 
trolling the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or for 
recording or indicating time, or for recording, indicating, or 
performing any operation or function at a predetermined time 
or times, all the above (except the articles enumerated or de- 
scribed in paragraph 367), whether or not in cases, containers, 
or housings: 

“(1) If valued at not more than $1.10 each, 55 cents each; 
valued at more than $1.10 but not more than $2.25 each, $1 each : 
valued at more than $2.25 but not more than $5 each, $1.50 
each; valued at more than $5 but not more than $10 each, $3 
each ; valued at more than $10 each, $4.50 each. 

“(2) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) Any of the foregoing containing jewels shall be subject 
to an additional cumulative duty of 25 cents for each such 
jewel. 

“(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly on the most visible part of the front 
or back plate: The name of the country of manufacture; the 


name of the manufacturer or purchaser; and the number of 


jewels, if any. If such markings are in whole or in part suffi- 
ciently similar to the trade name or trade-mark of an estab- 
lished American manufacturer as to be liable to deceive the 
user in the United States, entry thereof shall be denied, if 
such trade name or trade-mark has been placed on file with the 
collector of customs. 


“(ce) Parts for any of the foregoing shall be dutiable as 
follows: 

“(1) Parts (except plates provided for in clause (2) of this 
subparagraph, and jewels) imported in the same shipment with 
complete movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, pro- 
vided for in subparagraph (a) of this paragraph (whether or 
not suitable for use in such movements, mechanisms, devices, 
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or instruments), 45 per cent ad valorem; but this clause of 
| this subparagraph shall not be applicable to that portion of 
all the parts in the shipment which exceeds in value 1% per 
cent of the value of such complete movements, mechanisms, de 
vices, or instruments. 
} “(2) A plate suitable for assembling thereon the clockwork 
mechanism constituting or contained in any of the foregoing 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, shall be sub 
ject to one-half the amount of duty which would be borne by 
the complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument for 
which suitable. If two or more such plates are imported t 
| gether they shall be dutiable as one plate if they are necessary, 
as a set, for such assembling. 

“(3) Each assembly or subussembly (uuless dutiabk 
clause (1) or (4) of this subparagraph) consisting of 







uber 
two ol 


| more parts or pieces of metal or other material joined or fas 
| tened together shall be subject to a duty of 65 per cent ad 
valorem and, in addition, to a duty of 3 cents for each such 


| part or piece of material, except that in the case of jewels the 
specific duty shall be 25 cents instead of 3 cents. For the pur 
pose of this clause and clause (4), bimetallic balance wheels 
and mainsprings with riveted ends, shall each be considered as 
one part or piece. 

“(4) Each assembly or subassembly consisting in part of a 
plate or plates provided for in clause (2) of this subparagraph 
shall be subject to the rate of duty provided for such plate o1 
plates, and, in addition, to a duty of 5 cents for each part or 
piece of material (except such plate or plates) in such assembly 
or subassembly, except that in the case of 
| duty shall be 25 cents instead of 5 cents. 

“(5) No assembly or subassembly shall be subject to a greater 
amount of duty than would be borne by the complete movement, 
mechanism, device, or instrument for which suitable. 

“(6) All other parts (except jewels), 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“(ad) Dials for any movements, mechanisms, devices, or in- 
struments enumerated or described in this paragraph or in para 
graph 367 (except dials specifically provided for in paragraph 
| 367) when imported separately, 50 per cent ad valorem All 
| such dials (whether imported separately or attached to any ol 
the foregoing) shall have stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly thereon the name of the country of 
manufacture; which marking, if the dial is imported attached 
to any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or 
instruments, shall be placed on the face of the dial in such mat 
ner as not to be obscured by any part of the case, containe: 
housing. 

“(e) Cases, containers, or housings suitable for any of the 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments enumerated or 
described in this peragraph, not specially provided for, when im 
ported separately, 45 per cent ad valorem. Any such case, con 
tainer, or housing, whether imported separately or attached to 
any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or instru 
ments, shall have stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicu 
ously and indelibly on the back thereof, the name of the country 
of manufacture, 

“(f) An article required by this paragraph to be marked shall 
be denied entry unless marked in exact conformity with the re- 
quirements of this paragraph. 

“(g) Taximeters and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 85 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of th 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Par. 369. (a) Automobile trucks valued at $1,000 or more 
each, automobile truck and motor bus chassis valued at $750 or 
more each, automobile truck bodies valued at $250 or more each, 
motor busses designed for the carriage of more than 10 persons, 
and bodies for such busses, all the foregoing, whether finished o1 
unfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“(b) All other automobiles, automobile chassis, and automo- 
bile bodies, and motor cycles, all the foregoing, whether finished 
or unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Parts (except tires and except parts wholly or in chief 
| value of glass) for any of the articles enumerated in subpara 
graph (a) or (b), finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
| for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


jewels the specific 


re 


its 


“(d) If any country, dependency, province, or other subdi- 
vision of government imposes a duty on any article specified in 
this paragraph, when imported from the United States, in excess 
| of the duty herein provided, there shall be imposed upon such 
article, when imported either directly or indirectly from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of govern 
| ment, a duty equal to that imposed by such country, dependency, 
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province or other ubdivision of government on 
imported from the United States, but in no 
duty exce “1 DO per cent ad valorem.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 352: That 
nt to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment turbines, 20 per cent ad and 
a semicolon; and the Senate agree to the same, 
Ame! numbered 3837: That the House re 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 337, 
and agree with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “27% and the Senate agree to the same 
Amendment numbered 341: That the House recede from 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


such 


case shall such 


the House 


recede from 


disugreem 


insert “ steam valorem ” 


| 


idment ‘ede from its 


to the same 
per cent 7s 
its 
341, 
lieu 
amendment 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 


insert “4: and th 
Amendment 


Senute agree to the same 
342: That the House 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 342, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “7”; and the Senate agree 
Amendment numbered 544: 
reement to the 
‘ee to the 
tter propose 
sert “and 10 
agree to the same 


Amendment numbered 


numbered recede from its 


to the same. 
That the House recede from its 
amendment of the Senate numbered 344, 
with an amendment as follows: In iieu 
d to be stricken out by the Senate amend 
per cent ad valorem”; and the 


salt 


ment il Senate 
346: That the House 
ent to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the with an amendment as 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
ment insert “and 10 per cent ad 
agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 
disagreement to the the 
und agree to the with an amendment as 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
ment insert “and 20 per cent ad 
cree to the same 
Amendment numbered 
disugreement to the amendment of the 
and to the same with an amendment as 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
insert “35 per cent”; and the Senate agree 
Amendment numbered 349: That the House 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 349, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “45 per cent’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 350: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “55 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 367: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 367, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “45 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the 
Amendment numbered 368: That the 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
igree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “45 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 392: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 392, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “47'4 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same 
Amendment numbered 401: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “$2.50 per ton’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 404: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ $2.2714""; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 405: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 405, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


recede from its 
numbered 346, 
follows: In lieu 
the Senate amend 


valorem”; and the Senate 


same 


347: That 
amendment of 
came 


the House recede from its 


follows: In lieu 
the Senate amend- 
valorem”; and the 


348: That the House 


Senate 


its 
348, 


recede from 
numbered 
follows: In 
Senate amendment 
to the same. 


agree 


recede 


its 


same. 


and 


its 
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article | 


| insert “414 cents” 


Senate numbered 347, | 


Senate | 
| of chickpeas or 


lieu | 


from its : et 
insert “40 per cent 


numbered 350, | 


its | 


numbered 401, | 
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the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ $2.92%"; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 425: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 425, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “40 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 448: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 448, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its 
lisagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “or frozen” and a comma; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 483: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 483, 
aud agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “114 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 484: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 484, 
aud agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendiment numbered 492: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 492, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “not specially provided for, not shelled, 244 cents per 
pound; shelled, 5 cents per pound; cashew nuts, shelled or un- 
shelled, 2 cents per pound; any of the foregoing, if blanched, 
shall be subject to the same rate of duty as if not blanched ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 514: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 514, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “3 cents per pound in the case of peas, and, in the case 
garbanzos, 2”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 576, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 579: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 579, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 924. All the articles enumerated or described in this 
schedule (except in par. 922) shall be subject to an additional 
duty of 10 cents per pound on the cotton contained therein 
having a staple of 1% inches or more in length.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 615: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 615, 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
House recede from its | 
numbered 368, | 
In lieu | 


of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“ Par. 1102. (a) Wools, not specially provided for, not finer 
than 44s, in the grease or washed, 29 cents per pound of clean 
content ; scoured, 32 cents per pound of clean content; on the 
skin, 27 cents per pound of clean content; sorted, or matchings, 
if not scoured, 30 cents per pound of clean content: Provided, 
That a tolerance of not more than 10 per cent of wools not 


| finer than 46s may be allowed in each bale or package of wools 


imported as not finer than 44s.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. y 
Amendment numbered 649: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 649, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1122. Fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder lap- 
ping in chief value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, containing 
17 per cent or more in weight of wool, but not in chief value 
thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, shall 
be dutiable as follows: 

“That proportion of the amount of the duty on the fabric. 
computed under this schedule, which the amount of wool bears 
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to the entire weight, plus that proportion of the amount of the 
duty on the fabric, computed as if this paragraph had not been 
enacted, which the weight of the component materials other than 
wool bears to the entire weight.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 652: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate pumbered 652, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ woven fabrics in the piece, not exceeding 30 inches in 
width, whether woven with fast or split wholly or in 
chief value of silk, including umbrella silk or Gloria cloth, 60 
per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing, if Jacquard-figured, 
65 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


edges, 


Amendment numbered 657: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 657, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, 
all the foregoing not specially provided for, weighing 150 deniers 
or more per length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; 
weighing less than 150 deniers per length of 450 meters, 50 per 
cet ad valorem; and, in addition, yarns of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile, plied, shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall 
be subject to a less duty than 45 cents per pound. Any of the 
foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist per inch 
shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 45 cents per 
pound’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 707: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


its 
707. 
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In lieu | 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “ three-fourths of”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 708: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 708, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1% cents’; and the Senate agree to the same. 


In lieu | 


Amendment numbered 709: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 709, 
aud agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “8% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 719: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 719, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
holding yarn or thread, if parallel, 1 cent per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; if tapered, 3 cents per pound and 35 per cent 
ad valorem ’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 724: 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 724, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“one-fourth of 1 cent per inch, 60 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than one-fourth of 1 cent and not more than 1 cent 
per inch, one-half of 1 cent per inch and 60 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than 1 cent and not more than 5 cents per inch, 
1 cent per inch and 40"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 729: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 729, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment and on 
page 177 of the House bill, line 19, after “ hemp,” insert “ and 
braids and plaits, wholly or in chief value of ramie, all the 
foregoing”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 732: That the House recede from its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ $3.50 per dozen and 50”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 745: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 745, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“2% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 747: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 747, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“Dolls and doll clothing, composed in any part, however small, 
of any of the laces, fabrics, embroideries, or other materials or 


; tubes wholly or in chief value of paper, commonly used for | 
| disagreement 
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articles provided for in paragraph 1529 (a), 90 per cent ad 
valorem; dolls and toys, composed wholly or in chief value of 
any product provided for in paragraph 31, having any movable 
member or part, 1 cent each and GU per cent ad valorem; not 
having any movable member or part, 1 cent each and 50 per 
per cent ad valorem ; parts of dolls or toys, Composed wholly or 
in chief value of any product provided for in paragraph 31, 1 
cent each and 50 per cent ad valorem; all other dolls, parts of 
dolls (including clothing), doll heads, toy marbles, toy games 


toy containers, toy favors, toy souvenirs” and a comma; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 748: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 748 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “As used in this paragraph the term ‘toy’ means an 
article chiefly used for the amusement of children, whether o1 
not also suitable for physical exercise or for mental develop 
ment” and a period ; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 761: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 761, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “and plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses of dressed 
dog, goat, or kid skins, 25 per cent ad valorem; all the fore 
going, if dyed, 30 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 764: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 764, 
and agree to the same with an amendment follows: Omit 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and on page 189 of the House bill, line 4, after “ valorem,” 


“ 


as 


insert 
; composed wholly or in chief value of dog, goat, or kid skins 
and not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem’ 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 765: That 


and 


the House 


recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 765, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
190 of the House bill, line 1, after “ valorem,” insert “but not 


25 


less than 
sane. 

Amendment numbered 771: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 771, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: ‘ 

“(b) Men’s silk or opera hats, in chief value of silk, $2 each 
and 75 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 784: That the House recede from 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the sane with an amendment as follows: In lien o 


cents per pound”; and the Senate agree to the 


its 


its 
784 


| the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
That the House recede from its | 


insert “or 1530 (e), 
agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 785: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
and on page 195 of the House bill, line 1, strike out 


or in Title Il (free list)”; and the Senate 


its 
785, 


“or (tc) 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 787: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 787, 
|} and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert ‘‘ Hose and half-hose wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
of wool shall not be dutiable at the above rate by reason of 
being embroidered, if the embroidery is such as is commonly 


known as clocking and does not exceed 1 inch in width or 6 


| inches in length, exclusive of the fork, but shall be subject to a 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 732, | 


duty of 75 per cent ad valorem” and a period; and the Senate 


| agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 791: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 791, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ valued at not more than 70 cents per dozen, 3 cents 
each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 7U cents 
per dozen, 4 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That any of the foregoing valued at not more than 70 cents per 
dozen, if made with hand rolled or hand made hems, shall be 
subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 795: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 795, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the following: 
“Par. 1530. (a) Hides 

specie (except hides and 

ported to be used 


insert 


and skins of 
skins of the 


in the manufacture of 


cattle of the bovine 
India water buffalo im- 
rawhide articles), raw 
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the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


} wool, silk, or other fabrics, $3.50 per dozen pairs 


| horsehides or cowhides (except calfskins), 


| other 


or uncured, or dried, salied, or pickled. 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(b) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph 
(d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of | 
the bovine Spe ies: 

“(1) Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufac- 
tured into outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box 
toes, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, 
shoes, footwear, or belting, 124% per cent ad valorem. 

“(2) Leather welting, 12% per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) Leather to be used in the manufacture of harness or 
saddlery, 12% per cent ad valorem 

“(4) Side upper leather (including grains and splits), patent 
leather, and leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly 
finished, or finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured 
into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for con- 
version into boots, shoes, or footwear, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(5) Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap 
leather, in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly fin- 
ished, or finished, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

“(6) Leather to be used in the manufacture of footballs, 
basket balls, soccer balls, or medicine balls, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

“(7) All other rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not 
specially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph | 
(d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 


(including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of 
the bovine species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, 
partly finished, or finished, 25 per cent ad valorem; vegetable- 
tanned rough leather made from goat or sheep skins (including 


those commercially known as India-tanned goat or sheep skins), | 


10 per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing if imported to 
be used in the manufacture of boots, shoes, or footwear, or 
cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any 
forms or shapes suitable for 
footwear, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, orna- 
mented, or decorated, in any manner or to any extent (includ- 
ing leather finished in gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), 
by any other (in addition to tanning) made into | 
fancy leather, and any of the foregoing cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suit- 
able for into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the fore- 
ing by whatever name known, and to whatever use applied, | 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

“(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear 
sporting boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of 
leather, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
boots, shoes, other footwear (including athletie or sporting | 
boots and shoes), the uppers of which are composed wholly or 
in chief value of wool, cotton, ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon 
or other synthetic textile, silk, or substitutes for any of the fore- 
going, whether or not the soles are composed of leather, wood, 
or other materials, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“(f) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness 
valued at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, | 
saddlery, and parts (except metal parts) for any of the fore- 
going, 35 per cent ad valorem; saddles made wholly or in | 
part of pigskin or imitation pigskin, 385 per cent ad valorem; | 
saddles and harness, not specially provided for, parts thereof, ! 
except metal parts, and leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe methods | 
and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this para- 
graph.’ 


conversion into boots, shoes, or | 


or process 


conversion 


vo 
Lx 


(including athletic or 


or 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 797: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 797, | 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1532. (a) Gloves made wholly or in chief value of 
leather, whether wholly or partly manufactured, shall be duti- 
able at the following rates, the lengths stated in each case being 
the extreme length (including the unfolded length of cuffs or 


other appendages) when stretched to their fullest extent 
namely: Men's gloves not over 12 inches in length, $6 per dozen 
pairs; women’s and children’s gloves not Over 12 inches in 





length, $5.50 per dozen pairs; for each inch or fraction thereof 
in excess of 12 inches, 50 cents per dozen pairs: Provided, | 








| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
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That, in addition thereto, on all the foregoing there shall be 
paid each of the following cumulative duties: When machine 
seamed, otherwise than overseamed, $1 per dozen pairs; when 
seamed by hand, $5 per dozen pairs; when lined with cotton, 
; when trimmed 
with leather or fur, 


with fur, $4 per dozen pairs; when lined 
$5 per dozen pairs: Provided further, That all the foregoing 
shall be dutiable at not less than 50 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided further, That glove tranks, with or without the usual 
accompanying pieces, shall be subject to 75 per cent of the 
duty provided for the gloves in the fabrication of which they 
are suitable. 

“(b) Gloves wholly or in chief value of leather made from 
whether wholly or 
partly manufactured, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment 


numbered 798: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 798, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “Artificial flies, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, finished 
or unfinished, 55 per cent ad valorem; fishing rods and reels, 
and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
for, 55 per cent ad valorem; fish hooks, artificial baits, and all 
fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, 
fishing baskets or creels, finished or unfinished, not specially 
provided for, except fishing lines, fishing nets, and seines, 
45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any prohibition of the 
importation of feathers in this act shall not be construed as 
applying to artificial flies used for fishing, or to feathers used 


for the manufacture of such flies”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
Amendment numbered 799: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 799, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Candles, 274% per cent ad valorem ; manufactures”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 800: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 800, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “ ; manufactures of chip roping, 25 per cent ad 
valorem ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 817: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 817, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


| “Sponges, commercially known as sheepswool, 30 per cent ad 


” 
, 


valorem; sponges, commercially known as 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 824: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 824, and 
In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“50 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 825: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 825, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


and the Senate 


| matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


“ae 


30 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


' * Black leads for pencils, not in wood or other material, and 


’ 


black leads exceeding 0.06 of 1 inch in diameter, 6 cents’ 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 830: That the House recede from its 


; and 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 830, and 
| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“photographie dry plates, not specially provided for, 20 per 
cent ad valorem” and a semicolon; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 848: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 848, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert “or driven across the northern boundary line by the 
owner for temporary pasturage purposes only ”’*and a comma; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 849: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 849, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
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“eight months in the case of the northern boundary line, and 
in the case of the southern boundary line, within three” 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 851: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 851, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “Arrowroot, crude or manufactured, and arrowroot starch 
and flour”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 887 


+ and 
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|} accounted for 


: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 887, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1640. Burrstones, manufactured or bound up into mill- 
stones.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 888: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered S88, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1641”; and the Senate agree ta,the same. 

Amendment numbered 891: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 891, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1642”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 892: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 892, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


| 157 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “ 1643’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 938: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 938, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “(notwithstanding any other provision of this act) those 
grades of”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1083: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1083, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “and in the case of indi- 
viduals returning from abroad, all professional books, imple- 
ments, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, 
ment” and a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1084: 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1084 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a colon and the following: 
dent of the United States shall not take advantage of the ex- 


exemption claimed ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
the matter 


insert “prescribe. Such marking, stamping, branding, or label- 


ing shall be as nearly indelible and permanent as the nature of | 


the article will permit. The Secretary of the Treasury may, by 
regulations prescribed hereunder, except any article from the 
requirement of marking, stamping, branding, or 
is satisfied that such article is incapable of being marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled or can not be marked, stamped, 
branded, or labeled without injury, or except at an expense 
economically prohibitive of the importation, or that the marking, 
stamping, branding, or labeling of the immediate container of 
such article will reasonably indicate the country of origin of 
such article” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Ameudment numbered 1120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “The provisions of this section relating to goods, wares, 
articles, and merchandise mined, produced, or manufactured by 


“ Provided further, That a resi- | 


In lieu of | 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


labeling if he | 


| “(a)” 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1168, 


| the matter proposed to be inserted by 
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the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 319. Duty on coffee imported into Porto Rico: 

“The Legislature of Porto Rico is hereby empowered to im- 
pose tariff duties upon coffee imported into Porto Rico, includ- 
ing coffee grown in a foreign country coming into Porto Rico 
from the United States. Such duties shall be collected 
as now provided by law in the case of 
collected in Porto Rico.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1152. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 

of the Senate engrossed amendments, line strike out 
‘January’ and insert “July”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1158: That the House recede 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 


and 
duties 


its 
l 158, 
In lieu 
Senate amend 


from 
numbe red 


of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the 
ment insert the following: 

“(b) Review of appraiser's decision: A decision of the ap- 
praiser that foreign value, export value, or United States value 


| can not be satisfactorily ascertained shall be subject to review 
In lieu | 


in reappraisement proceedings under section 501; but in any 
such proceeding, an affidavit executed outside of the United 
States shall not be admitted in evidence if executed by any per- 
son who fails to permit a Treasury attaché to inspect his books, 
papers, records, accounts, documents, or correspondence, 
taining to the value or classification of such merchandise.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1161: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1161, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
162 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 18, strike out 
and insert “(e)”; and the Senate agree to the same 
Amendment numbered 1168: That the House 


recede from its 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“(d) Exceptions by regulations: The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may by regulations provide for such exceptions from the 


| requirements of this section as he deems advisable.” 


or employ- | 


That the House recede from its | 
, | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 





forced labor or/and indentured labor, shall take effect on Janu- | 


ary 1, 1982; but in no case shall such provisions be applicable 
to goods, wares, articles, or merchandise so mined, produced, or 
manufactured which are not mined, produced, or manufactured 
in such quantities in the United States as to meet the con- 
sumptive demands of the United States” and a period; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1126: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1126 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | 978, 979, 980, 981, 982, 


| 902, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| riod; 
emption herein granted within a period of 30 days from the last | 


| 1093, 


And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 1235: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1235, 
In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ case, which shall be paid out of any appropriations avail- 
able for the collection of the revenue from customs” and a pe 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1239: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1239, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 181 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 17 
and 18, strike out “ United States Court of Customs and Pateut 
Appeals” and insert “ United States Customs Court”; and on 
page 182 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 5 and 6, 
strike out “ United States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals” and insert “ United States Customs Court”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have 
amendments : 


not agreed on the following 
DISAGREEMENT TO SUBSTANCE 
Amendments numbered 195, 364, 369, 370, 371, 3 
394, 395, 396, 885, 893, 903, 904, 1004, 1006, 1035, 1 
1095, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1134, 
1139, 1140, 1141, and 1151. 
DISAGREEMENT AS TO CLERICAL AMENDMENTS DEPENDING ON 
NUMBERED 1140 
Amendments numbered 1156, 1157, and 1171. 
AGREEMENT AS TO SUBSTANCE BUT DISAGREEMENT AS 
NUMBERS OR REFERENCES THERETO 
Amendments numbered 901, 914, 919, 934, 950, 953, 962, 
983, 992, 1031, 1082, 1047, 1064, 1071, 1109, and 1179. 
DISAGREEMENT SOLELY AS TO PARAGRAPH! NUMBERS OR REFERENCES 
THERETO 
Amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, 43, 
875, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387. 
905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 913, 915, 
923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 
942, 945, 946. 947, 948, 951, 952, 954, 955 
961, 963, 965, 966, 969, 


AS 

376, 
"1092. 
1138, 


AMENDMENT 


TO PARAGRAPH 


O64, 


48, 
895, 


19, 65, 66, 
89H, S97, 
916, 917, 
933, 935, 


374, 
809, 
920, 921, 
936, 937, 
958, 959, 
976, 977, 
999, 1002, 


67, 
R98. 


922, 
940, 
960, 


155, 956, 957, 
$70, 971, 972 


, 973, 974, O75, 
984, 985, 987, 989, 993, 995, 997, 
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1003, 
1019, 
1083 

L050, 
LOGS, 
107%), 
1008 


1008, 
1020, 
1034, 
1051, 
1066 

LOS, 
1On9, 


1009, 
1021, 
1036, 
1052, 
1067, 
1081, 
1102 


1010, 
1022, 
1037, 
1053, 
1068, 
1082, 
1108, 


1012, 
1023, 
1038, 
1055, 


1013, 
1024, 
1039, 
1057, 


1014, 1015, 
1025, 1026, 
1040, 1041, 
1058, 1059, 
1070, 1072, 1074, 1075, 1076, 
1085, 1086, 1087, 1089, 1090, 
1104, 1105, 1111, and 1112. 
REED SMoOoOrT, 
JAMES EK. WATSON, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Vanagers on the part of the Senate. 
W. C. HAWLEY, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Isaac BACHARACH, 
Vanagers on the part of the 


1016, 
1027, 
1046, 
1060, 


1017, 1018, 
1028, 1029, 
1048, 1049, 
1061, 1062, 
1077, 1078, 
1094, 1096, 


House. 


[S. Doe. No. 162 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the following numbered amendments of the Senate 
tothe bill CH. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, namely, 
amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, 48, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 364, 371, 
374, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387, 885, 893, 895, 896, 
897, 898, 899, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 
913. 914, 915, 916, 917, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 
929, 930, 931, 932, 933, 984, 935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 946, 947, 
48, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 962, 
963, 964, 965, 966, 969, 970, 971, 972, 973, 974, 975, 976, 9T7, 978, 
Y79, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984, 985, 987, 989, 992, 993, 995, 997, 999, 
1002, 10038, 1004, 1006, 1008, 1009, 1010, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, 
1016, 1017, 1018, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1024, 1025, 1026, 
1027, 1028, 1029, 1031, 1032, 1033, 1034, 1036, 1037, 1038, 1089, 
1040, 1041, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1053, 
1057, 1058, 1059, 1060, 1061, 1062, 1068, 1064, 1066, 1067, 
1070, 1071, 1072, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 1078, 1079, 1080, 
1082, 1085, 1086, 1087, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1093, 1094, 1095, 1096, 
1098, 1099, 1102, 1103, 1104, 1105, 1109, 1111, 1112, 1128, 1129, 
1130, 1131, 11382, 1133, 1134, 11 1138, 1139, 1140, 1141, 1151, 
1156, 1179, having met, after full and free con- 


1081, 


om 
35, 


1157, 1171, and 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 364, 
S85, S98, 903, 904, 1004, 1006, 1095, 1128, 1134, 1138, 1139, 1141, 
and 1156 

That 
ments of the Senate numbered 40, 
874, 3875, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 
899, 901, 902, 905, 906, 907, 908, 
917, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 
933, 934, 935, 936, 987, 940, 942, 945, 946, 947, 948, 950, 951, 
0538, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 962, 963, 964, 965, 
1091, 1098, 1129, 1132, and 1133, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par, 401, Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by 
sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building wharves ; 
sawed lumber and timber not specially provided for; all the 
foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, $1 per 
thousand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure 
for the purposes of this paragraph no deduction shall be made 
on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving: Provided, That 
there shall be exempted from such duty boards, planks, and 
deals of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, in the rough or not 
further manufactured than planed or dressed on one side, when 
imported from a country contiguous to the continental United 
States, which country admits free of duty similar lumber im- 
ported from the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 969: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 969, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1709”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 970: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 970, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1710"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 971: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 971, 


385, 
909, 


386, 
10, 


387, 
911, 


895, 


913, 


897, 
915, 
931, 


896, 
914, 
930, 


898, 
916, 
$32, 
952, 
966, 


1055, | 
1068, 


the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 
$1, 42, 43, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, | 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1711”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 972: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 972, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1712"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 973: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 973, 
and agree to the same with ar amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1713”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Anrendment numbered 974: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered $74, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1714”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment nunrbered 975: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 975, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1715”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 976: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 976, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1716”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 977: That the House recede fron its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 977, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1717”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 978: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 978, 
and agree to the same with an amendnrent as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1718”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 979: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate nunrbered 979, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1719”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 980: That the House recede fronr its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 980, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “ 1720"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 981: That the House recede from its 
disagreement. to the amendment of the Senate numbered 981, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendnrent 
iusert “1721”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 982: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 982, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1722”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 983: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 983, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

* Par, 1723. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts 
thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 984: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 984, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1724”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 985: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 985, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1725"’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 987: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 987, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1726”; and the Senate agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 989: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 989, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1727”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 992: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 992, and | 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the | 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert | 
“1728. Nux vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, belladonna, hen- | 
bane, stramonium, and ergot”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 993: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 993, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
jusert “1729”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 995: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 995, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1730”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 997: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 997, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1731”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 990: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 999, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1782”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1002: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1002, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1733”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1003: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1003, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1734”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1008: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1008, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1735”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1009: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1009, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1736”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1010: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1010, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1737”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1012: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1012, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1738”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1013: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1013, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1739”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1014: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1014, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1740”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1015: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1015, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1741”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1016: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1016, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1742”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1017: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1017, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1748”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1018: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1018, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1744”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1919: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1019, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1745”; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 1020: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1020, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1746”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1021: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1021, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1747”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1022: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1022, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1748”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1023: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1023, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1749"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1024: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1024, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1750”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1025: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1025, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1751"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1026: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1026, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1752”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1027: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1027, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1753”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1028: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1028, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1754”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1029: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1029, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1755”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1031: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1031, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1756. Sea herring, smelts, and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1032: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1032, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1757. Cowpeas not specially provided for, and sugar”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1033: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1033, 
and agree.to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1758”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10384: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1034, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1759”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1036: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1036, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1761-"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 1087: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1037, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1762”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1038: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1038, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “1768”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1039: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1039, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1764”; und the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1040: That the House recede from its 
disagreement 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1765”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1041: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1041, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1766”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1046: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1046, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1767”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1047: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1047, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert the following: 

“ Par. 1768. Spices and spice seeds: 

“(1) Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia vera; cloves; clove stems; 
cinnamon and cinnamon chips; ginger root, not preserved or can- 
died; mace; nutmegs; black or white pepper; and pimento 
(allspice) ; all the foregoing, if unground ; 

“(2) Anise; caraway; cardamom; coriander; cummin; and 
fennel.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 1048: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1048, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1769”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1049: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1049, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1770”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1050: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1050, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1771”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1051: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1051, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1772"’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1052: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1052, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1773”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1053: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1053, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1774”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1055: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1055, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “1775”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1057: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1057, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1776”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1058: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1058, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “1777”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1059: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1059, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1778”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1060: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1060, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liev 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1779”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1061: That the House recede from itr 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1061, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


: of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1040, 


insert “1780”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1062: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1062, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1781”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1063: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1063, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1782”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1064: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1064, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of' the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1783. (a) Impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and 
sweepings, for manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to prevent the importa- 
tion of impure and unwholesome tea,’ approved March 2, 1897, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

“(b) Tea.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1066: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1066, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1784”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1067: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1067, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1785”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1068: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement‘to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1068, 
| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1786”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1070: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1070, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1787”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1071: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1071, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1788. Truffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or 
preserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1072: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1072, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1789”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1074: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1074, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1790”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1075: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1075, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “1791”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1076: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1076, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1792”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 1077: ‘that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1077, 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1793”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1078: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1078 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1794”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1079: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1079. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1795”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1080: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1080, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1796"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1081: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1081, 
aud agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1797”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1082: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1082, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter’ proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1798”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1085: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1085, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1799”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1086: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1086, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1087: That the House recede from ‘ts 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1087, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1801”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendinent numbered 1089: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1089, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1802”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1090: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1090, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1803”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1094: That the House recede from ‘ts 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1094, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “ 1804"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1096: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1196, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1805”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1098: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1098, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in 
sert “ 1806”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1099: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1099 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 


sert “ 1807"; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1102: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1808”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1108: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1809”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 1104: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1104, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1810”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1105, 
| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1811”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Par. 1812. Gobelin tapestries used as wall hangings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numberec 1111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1813; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1814”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1130: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “but in no event for longer 
than 90 days after the effective date of this act”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1131: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert ‘‘No person shall be eligible for appointment as a com- 
missioner unless he is a citizen of the United States, and, in the 
judgment of the President, is possessed of qualifications requi- 
site for developing expert knowledge of tariff problems and effi- 
ciency in administering the provisions of Part IL of this title. 
| Not more than three of the commissioners shall be members of 
the same political party, and in making appointments members 
of different political parties shall be appointed alternately 
nearly as may be practicable” 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1135: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1135, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ $11,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
| Amendment numbered 1140: That the House recede froim its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1140, 
|} and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Sec. 336. Equalization of costs of production: 

“(a) Change of classification or duties: In order to put into 
force and effect the policy of Congress by this act intended, the 
commission (1) upon request of the President, or (2) upon 
| resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, or (3) upon its 
Z motion, or (4) when in the judgment of the commission 





is 
and a period; and the Senate 





there is good and sufficient reason therefor, upon application of 

any interested party, shall investigate the differences in the costs 

of production of any domestic article and of any like or similar 

foreign article. In the course of the investigation the commis- 

sion shall hold hearings and give reasonable public notice there- 
| of, and shall afford reasonable opportunity for parties interested 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to be heard at such hear- 
ings. The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable 
procedure and rules and regulations as it deems necessary to 
execute its. functions under this section. The commission shall 
report to the President the results of the investigation and its 
findings with respect to such differences in costs of production. 
If the commission finds it shown by the investigation that the 
duties expressly fixed by statute do not equalize the differences 
in the costs of production of the domestic article and the like or 
similar foreign article when produced in the principal competing 
country, the commission shall specify in its report such increases 
or decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed by statute (includ- 
| ing any necessary change in classification) as it finds shown by 
the investigation to be necessary to equalize such differences. 
In no case shall the total increase or decrease of such rates of 
| duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by statute. 
“(b) Change to American selling price: If the commission 
| finds upon any such investigation that such differences can not 
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provided, it shall so 


state in its report to the President and shall specify therein 
such ad valorem rates of duty based upon the American selling | 
price (as defined in sec. 402 (g)) of the domestic article, as 
it finds shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize 
such differences In no case shall the total decrease of such 
rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed 
by statute, and no such rate shall be increased 

“(c) Proclamation by the President: The President shall by 


proclamation approve the rates of duty and changes in classi- 
fication and in basis of value specified in any report of the 
commission under this section, if in his judgment such rates of 
duty and changes are shown by such investigation of the com- 
mission to be necessary to equalize such differences in costs of 
production 

“(d) Effective 
days after the 


of 


date 
date 


and changes: 
presidential 


rites 
any 


Commencing 30 
proclamation of ap- 


proval the increased or decreased rates of duty and changes in | 


classification or in basis of value specified in the report of the 
he 


commission shall take effect 

“(e) Ascertainment of differences in costs of production: In 
ascertaining under this section the differences in costs of pro 
duction, the commission shall take into consideration, in so far 
as it finds it practicable: 

“(1) In the case of a domestic article: (A) The cost of pro- 


duction as hereinafter in this section defined ; 
incident to delivery 
United States 


(BB) transporta 
to the principal 
for the article: and 


tion costs and other costs 
market or markets of the 


((') other relevant factors that constitute an advantage or dis- 
advantage in competition, 

“(2) In the case of a foreign article: (A) The cost of pro- 
duction as hereinafter in this section defined, or, if the commis- 
sion finds that such cost is not readily ascertainable, the com- 
mission may accept as evidence thereof, or as supplemental 
thereto, the weighted average of the invoice prices or values 


for a representative period and/or the average wholesale selling | 


price for a representative period (which price shall be that at 
which the article is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in 
the principal market or markets of the principal competing 
country or countries in the ordinary course of trade and in the 
usual wholesale quantities in such market or markets); (B) 
transportation costs and other costs incident to delivery to the 


principal market or markets of the United States for the arti- | 
((‘) other relevant factors that constitute an advantage or | 


cle; 
disadvantage in competition, including advantages granted to 
the foreign producers by a government, person, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association in a foreign country. 

“(f) Modification changes in duty: Any increased of 
decreased rate of duty or change in classification or in basis 
of value which Las taken effect as above provided may be modi- 


of 


tied or terminated in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions and limitations (including time of taking effect) as 


is provided in this section in the of 


decreases, or Changes. 


case original increases, 


“(g) Prohibition against transfers from the free list to 
the dutiable list or from the dutiable list to the free list: 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize a 


transfer of an article from the dutiable list to the free list or 
from the free list to the dutiable list, nor a change in form of 
duty. Whenever it is provided in any paragraph of Title I of 
this act, or in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties shall 
not exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided 
for in such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions 
of this section upon such articles shall exceed the maximum ad 
valorem rate so specified. 

“(h) Definitions: For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of. the United States; and the 
term ‘foreign article’ means an article wholly or in part the 
growth or product of a foreign country. 

“(2) The term ‘ United States’ includes the 
and Territories and the District of Columbia 

“(3) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, 
dominion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdi- 


several States 


visions thereof (other than the United States and its posses- 
sions). 
“(4) The term ‘ cost of production,’ when applied with respect 


to either a domestic article or a foreign article, includes, for a 
period which is representative of conditions in production of the 
article: (A) The price or cost of materials, labor costs, and other 
direct charges incurred in the production of the article and in 
the processes or methods employed in its production; (B) the 
usual general expenses, including charges for depreciation or 
depletion which are representative of the equipment and prop- 
erty employed in the production of the article and charges for 
rent or interest which are representative of the cost of obtain- 
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be equalized by proceeding as hereinbefore 


| the provisions of subdivision 
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ing capital or instruments of production; and (C) the cost of 


| containers and coverings of whatever nature, and other costs, 


charges, and expenses incident to placing the article in condi- 
tion packed ready for delivery. 

“(i) Rules and regulations of President: The President is 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out his functions under the provisions of this section. 

“(j) Rules and regulations of Secretary of Treasury: The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary for the entry and declara- 
tion of foreign articles of the class or kind of articles with 
respect to which a change in basis of value has been made under 
(b) of this section, and for the 
form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(k) Investigations prior to the enactment of act: All uncom- 
pleted investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act 
under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, 
including investigations in which the President has not pro- 
claimed changes in classification or in basis of value or increases 
| or decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed without preju 
dice; but the information and evidence secured by the commis- 
sion in any such investigation may be given due consideration in 
any investigation instituted under the provisions of this sectior.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Sec. 339. Effect of reenactment of existing law: 

“ Notwithstanding the repeal by section 651 of the laws relat- 
ing to the United States Tariff Commission and their reenact- 
ment in sections 330 to 338, inclusive, with modifications, the 
unexpended balances of appropriations available for the com- 
mission at the time this section takes effect shall remain avail- 
| able for the commission in the administration of its functions 
under this act; and such repeal and reenactment shall not oper- 
ate to change the status of the officers and employees under the 
jurisdiction of the commission at the time this section takes 
| effect. No investigation or other proceeding pending before the 
| commission at such time (other than proceedings under section 
315 of the tariff act of 1922) shall abate by reason of such repeal 
and reenactment, but shail continue under the provisions of this 
act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
| ment insert the following: 
| “(4) In the case of an article with respect to which there is 
in effect under section 336 a rate of duty based upon the Ameri- 
| can selling price of a domestic article, then the American selling 
| price of such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1171: That the House recede from its 
| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1171, 
|} and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
| of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
| ment insert “ and in subdivision (j) of section 336 of this act”; 
| and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1179: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1179, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Furniture described in paragraph 1811 shall enter the United 
States at ports which shall be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this purpose. If any article described in paragraph 
1811 and imported for sale is rejected as unauthentic in respect 
to the antiquity claimed as a basis for free entry, there shall be 
imposed, collected, and paid on such article, unless exported 
under customs supervision, a duty of 25 per cent of the value of 
such article in addition to any other duty imposed by law upon 
such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Reep Smoor, 

JAMES E. WATSON, 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


| 
| W. C. Haw ey, 





ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Isaac BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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YOREIGN PROTESTS AND RETALIATORY MEASURES 


DUTIES THE SMOOT-HAWLEY 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr 
legislative history of this 


AGAINST THE 
TARIFF BILL 


INCREASED 
iN 


President, no tariff proposal in the 
Government has caused such wide- 
spread anxiety to American business men as the pending meas 
And why? 


ure They were told in 1922 that war conditions 
ad made necessary a readjustment of tariff rates. Accord- 
ngly, the country was given in the passage of the Fordney- 


McCumber law the highest rates the most extreme protectionist 
demanded. In the consideration of that measure rates were 
imposed without regard to any reasonable principle of compe 
tition or protection. 

For more than seven years those rates have remained in effect, 
ami American industry generally—the exception being agricul- 
ture—has made no appeal nor sought any increased duty. It is 
little wonder, therefore, when the House passed this bill increas- 
ng thousands of rates without regard to competitive conditions 
or differences in cost of production here and abroad, that there 


arose within our own country protests without approach or 
parallel. 
I have discussed heretofore the numerous increases carried 


in the pending conference report and the action of the conferees 
representing the two Houses in adopting in instance after in- 
stance the highest rate proposed. It is natural that the average 
wage earner should cry out against this manifest wrong. 
see that, because of the increased cost to him upon practically 
every necessity he is compelled to buy, there is little or no likeli- 
hood for increased wages to him. He can but look to the future 
with dismal forebodings and every prospect of distress. He 
can read in every line of this report an increased burden. And 
to the army of unemployed every schedule closes the door of 
opportunity. They must struggle along without 
promise. 

This is but one of the causes that 
unpopularity of this measure. I am going to-day to direct my 
remarks to the causes which have led the American business 
man to look upon the policy embodied in the pending bill with 
concern and anxiety. 

During the World War, under the advice of the Government, 
new industries were established and old ones enlarged. Follow 
ing the war the opportunity for enlarged foreign markets was 


hope or 


has led to the universal 


ours. It had captured the imagination of our boldest business 
spirits. No eountry ever occupied such a strategic position. 
The future looked bright. We were practically assured of a 


strengthened position in the trade and commerce of the world. 
Wherever the ravages of war had not destroyed the factories of 
belligerent countries it had dissipated their resources, while we 
were not only rich in unlimited resources but our fields were 
plowed and our factories fired to furnish the necessities and 
demands of the world. Above all other times, it was a time 
that called for friendly contact and unselfish cooperation with 
other peoples. 

Formerly we bad been a debtor Nation, seeking to pay foreign 
countries interest on our indebtedness to them. If we could not 
pay by our exports, our debtors were more hurt than we 
To-day we are a creditor nation, with Europe owing us billions 
of dollars. If they have not gold with which to pay us, and can 
only pay in goods or products, which our people desire and 
which are not produced here, then we are hurt if by our tariff 
policy they are prohibited from meeting their payments in goods 
In the Wall Street Magazine of August 10, 1929, there appeared 
this illuminating statement : 

Gold is not an important commodity; it is the final form of money 
and even if it were possible for a debtor nation to discharge all its debts 
by the shipment of gold, the creditor nation would soon be 
cheap money and high prices. In the long run, 
used only to settle comparatively minor current balances 
mentally debts or obligations are paid in goods and services 


drowned in 
n nations, gold 
Funda 


as betw« 


Is 


The debtor nations of Hurope have not only found it difficult 
to buy from us the goods necessary for the well-being of their 
people and the operation of their industries, but they have found 
it much more difficult to fulfill their obligations to our Govern- 
ment. We have recognized this by compromising their debts to 
us and extending for 62 years the payments. In some instances 
we have discounted the debts to less than 25 per cent of the 
in some cases not even 
Those countries have 
year increased our 
Such a condition 


enough to 
earried on 
loans to and 
can not go on 


meet the interest 
because we have 
our investments 
forever. 


year by 
with them. 
Sooner or later the 


He can | 
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interest due us each year will exceed the new loans and invest- | 


ments made. When that time comes our exports will be no 
longer artificially stimulated by our increased grants of credit. 


| produce in mass and sell their surplus abroad. 
principal amount, and in no case have we received full value, | 


charged. | 
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In these circumstances are we, by the adoption of the pending 
conference report, to follow a narrow and selfish course instea 
of a broad policy that will best promote the general welfare of 
the whole country? Some individuals who can not visualize be 
yond the boundaries of their own industrial plants will not 
cept the broader viewpoint ; but, as a rule, the American business 
man sees in the passage of this measure consequences that will 
inevitably react against the industrial and agricultural growth of 


ie 





this country and destroy the full opportunities now presented 
to us. He knows that a trade war could be carried to the point 
that would be as disastrous to the trade and commerce and pros 
perity of this country as a war between armies and navies. He 
realizes that we can not have our ca and eat it, toc yin at 
the onlv correct policy is to live and let live 

The American business man knows that no American indus 


try can be as prosperous by running half time as by running full 
time. The American farmer must know that he ean not mak 
ends meet unless he is able to cultivate his lands and utilize 
his resources. No wage earner can support himself and family 
by working a few hours and loafing many hours 


I deplore the increasing tendency of American 


capital to be 
invested in plants abroad which produce goods to be sold in com- 
petition with goods produced here It means the curtailment of 


domestic production, the loss of foreign markets, the employment 
of foreign 


labor in place of American labot Alread it is 
estimated, $960,000,000 have been-invested in industrial plants 
abroad. Whether the American busiifess man desires it or not 


this conference report on the tariff bill with the reprisals and 
retaliatory it invites 


measures will compel still larger invest 
ments of American capital abroad, and check the expansion i: 
America of our more efficient industries. In this respect, these 
high tariff rates force a tremendous issue: and let us not forget 
that when American capital is once invested abroad it is most 
difficult for it to be withdrawn. 

Our industries have already pushed mass-production methods 


to the limit and have reduced labor requirements to a minimun 


undreamed of a quarter of a century ago in doing so the 
have in many lines created a production capacity far in excess 
oo. our consumptive needs. In industry after industry to-day 
overproduction is biamed for unsatisfactory conditions li 
many lines, especially in those in which we are most efficient 
our prosperity has become dependent upon our ability to pro 
duce beyond consumptive requirements and to sell the surplu 
abroad. 

In the long run we can sell to foreign countries those pr 
ucts in which we have an advantage only if in turn it is pos 
sible for them to sel! to us those products needed by u ic 
they have an advantage. 

This proposal repudiates that theory We are asker pi 
tect domestic industry, ill adapted in many instances to Ameri 
ean conditions and inefficiently operated. No polic: 
that stimulates inefficiency and uneconomicall located indus 
tries. It inevitably injures the economic well-being of 
country. 

Take, for instance, suga We have raised the { m sugar 
until the American people are taxed o1 hat item alon 
quarter of a billion dollars, yet we know that after generation 
of high protection sugar production in continental United Stats 
has not increased and the preduction per acre is lower than i 
other countries. Many other insta! might be ted 

"By a policy such as this we may keep inefficient industrie 
alive at great cost to our people, but we invite reprisal 
restrict the development of our efficient industric 

It is natural that the automobile indust: or instance, an 
industry truly American, which is reflected in the industria 
life of so many related industries, should see great danger in the 
passage of this measure and should protest vigorously its adoy 
tion. In 1919 we sold abroad $185,351,.150 werth of automobil 
and accessories. Last year we sold $577,481,252 worth. Thi 
industry has already felt the disastrous effects of even the d 


cussion of this bill. Automobile plants have operated on les 
time, tens of thousands of wage earners have been laid off 
many of their agencies throughout the country have gone bank 
rupt. One of the reasons why the American people pay fo 
the American car is because of the ability of home industries to 
Any restrictio 
in trade or decrease in output will resuit in an added cost f 
the American car to the American purchaser 

It takes no financial genius or seer 
cumstances and in protests and actions of our customers in 
almost every country throughout the world the inevitable re 
sults to our international trade and commerce which will follow 


an 


iess 


to read in the present cir 


| the adoption of this report 


In that case exports will have to stand on their own feet and be 


paid for by importations, if paid for at all. 


From 36 countries scattered all over 
received protests. Canada, Mexico, 
can Republic, the Bahamas, the 


the globe we have already 
Newfoundland, the Domini 
Bermudas, and British Hon 
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be equalized by proceeding as hereinbefore provided, it shall so 
state in its report to the President and shall specify therein 
such ad valorem rates of duty based upon the American selling 
price (as defined in 402 (g)) of the domestic article, as 
it finds shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize 
such differences. In no case shall the total decrease of such 
rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed 
by statute, and no such rate shall be increased. 

“(c¢) Proclamation by the President: The President shall by 


sec, 


proclamation approve the rates of duty and changes in classi- | regulations as he may deem necessary for the entry and declara- 
of the | 


fication and in basis of value specified in any report 
commission under this section, if in his judgment such rates of 
duty and changes are shown by such 
mission to be necessary to equalize such differences in costs of 
production 

“(d) Effective 
days after the 


date of 
date of 


rates and changes: 
any presidential 


Commencing 3 
proclamation of 


classification or in basis of value specified in the report of the 
commission shall take effect. 

“(e) Ascertainment of differences in costs of production: In 
ascertaining under this section the differences in costs of pro 
duction, the commission shall take into consideration, in so far 
as it finds it practicable: 

“(1) In the case of a domestic article: (A) The cost of pro- 
duction as hereinafter in this section defined; (B) transporta- 
tion costs and other costs incident to delivery to the principal 
market or markets of the United States for the article; and 
((‘) other relevant factors that constitute an advantage or dis- 
advantage in competition. 

“(2) In the case of a 


foreign article: (A) The cost of pro- 


duction as hereinafter in this section defined, or, if the commis- | 
is not readily ascertainable, the com- | 


finds that such cost 
mission may ac evidence thereof, or as supplemental 
thereto, the weighted average of the invoice prices o1 
for a representative period and/or the average wholesale selling 
price for a representative period (which price shall be that at 
which the article is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in 
the principal market or markets of the principal competing 
country or countries in the ordinary course of trade and in the 
usuu!| wholesale quantities in such market or markets); (B) 
transportation costs and other costs incident to delivery to the 
principal market or markets of the United States for the arti- 
cle: (C) other relevant factors that constitute an advantage or 
disadvantage in competition, including advantages granted to 
the foreign producers by a government, person, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association in a foreign country. 

“(f) Modification of changes in duty: Any increased or 
decreased rate of duty or change in classification or in basis 
of value which Las taken effect as above provided may be modi- 
tied or terminated in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions and limitations (including time of taking effect) as 
is provided in this section in the case of original 
decreases, or changes. 

“(g) Prohibition against 
the dutiable list or from the dutiable list to 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
transfer of an article from the dutiable list to the free list or 
from the free list to the dutiable list, nor a change in form of 
duty. Whenever it is provided in any paragraph of Title I of 
this act, or in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties shall 


sion 


cept as 


increases, 


transfers from the list to 


free list: 


free 
the 


not exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided | 


for in such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions 
of this section upon such articles shall exceed the maximum ad 
valorem rate so specified, 

“(h) Definitions: For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of. the United States; and the 
term ‘foreign article’ means an article wholly or in part the 
growth or product of a foreign country. 

“(2) The term ‘ United States’ includes 
and Territories and the District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, 
dominion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdi- 
visions thereof (other than the United States and its posses- 
sions). 

“(4) The term ‘ cost of production,’ when applied with respect 
to either a domestic article or a foreign article, includes, for a 


the several States 


period which is representative of conditions in production of the | 
article: (A) The price or cost of materials, labor costs, and other | 
direct charges incurred in the production of the article and in | 


the processes or methods employed in its production; (B) the 
usual general expenses, including charges for depreciation or 
depletion which are representative of the equipment and prop- 
erty employed in the production of the article and charges for 
rent or interest which are representative of the cost of obtain- 
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ap- | 
proval the increased or decreased rates of duty and changes in | 


values | mission at the time this section takes effect shall remain avail- 


authorize al! .. 
| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1171, 
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ing capital or instruments of production; and (C) the cost of 
containers and coverings of whatever nature, and other costs, 


| charges, and expenses incident to placing the article in condi- 


tion packed ready for delivery. 

“(i) Rules and regulations of President: The President is 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out his functions under the provisions of this section. 

“(j) Rules and regulations of Secretary of Treasury: The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and 


tion of foreign articles of the class or kind of articles with 


| respect to which a change in basis of value has been made under 


investigation of the com- | the provisions of subdivision 


(b) of this section, and for the 
form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(k) Investigations prior to the enactment of act: All uncom- 
pleted investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act 
under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, 
including investigations in which the President has not pro- 
claimed changes in classification or in basis of value or increases 
or decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed without preju- 
dice; but the information and evidence secured by the commis- 
sion in any such investigation may be given due consideration in 
any investigation instituted under the provisions of this section.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Sec. 339. Effect of reenactment of existing law: 

“ Notwithstanding the repeal by section 651 of the laws relat- 
ing to the United States Tariff Commission and their reenact- 
ment in sections 330 to 338, inclusive, with modifications, the 
unexpended balances of appropriations available for the com- 


able for the commission in the administration of its functions 
under this act; and such repeal and reenactment shall not oper- 
ate to change the status of the officers and employees under the 


| jurisdiction of the commission at the time this section takes 


effect. No investigation or other proceeding pending before the 
commission at such time (other than proceedings under section 
315 of the tariff act of 1922) shall abate by reason of such repeal 
and reenactment, but shail continue under the provisions of this 
act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“(4) In the case of an article with respect to which there is 
in effect under section 336 a rate of duty based upon the Ameri- 
ean selling price of a domestic article, then the American selling 
price of such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1171: That the House recede from its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “ and in subdivision (j) of section 336 of this act”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1179: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1179, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Furniture described in paragraph 1811 shall enter the United 
States at ports which shall be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this purpose. If any article described in paragraph 
1811 and imported for sale is rejected as unauthentic in respect 
to the antiquity claimed as a basis for free entry, there shall be 
imposed, collected, and paid on such article, unless exported 
under customs supervision, a duty of 25 per cent of the value of 
such article in addition to any other duty imposed by law upon 
such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Reep SMoor, 

JAMES E. WATSON, 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. C. HAWLEY, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

Isaac BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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FOREIGN PROTESTS AND RETALIATORY MEASURES AGAINST THE 
DUTIES IN THE SMOUT-HAWLEY TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, no tariff proposal in the 
legislative history of this Government has caused such wide- 
spread anxiety to American business men as the pending meas 
ure. And why? They were told in 1922 that war conditions 
had made necessary a readjustment of tariff rates. Accord- 
ngly, the country 
McCumber law the highest rates the most extreme protectionist 
demanded. In the consideration of that measure rates were 
imposed without regard to any reasonable principle of compe- 
tition or protection. 

For more than seven years those rates have remained in effect, 
ami American industry generally—the exception being agricul- 
ture—has made no appeal nor sought any increased duty. It is 
little wonder, therefore, when the House passed this bill increas- 
ing thousands of rates without regard to competitive conditions 
or differences in cost of production here and abroad, that there 
arose within our own country protests without approach or 
parallel, 

I have discussed heretofore the numerous increases carried 
in the pending conference report and the action of the conferees 
representing the two Houses in adopting in instance after in- 
stance the highest rate proposed. It is natural that the average 
wage earner should cry out against this manifest wrong. He can 
see that, because of the increased cost to him upon practically 
every necessity he is compelled to buy, there is little or no likeli- 
hood for increased wages to him. He can but look to the future 
with dismal forebodings and every prospect of distress. He 
can read in every line of this report an increased burden. And 
to the army of unemployed every schedule closes the door of 
opportunity. They must struggle along without hope 
promise. 

This is but one of the causes that has led to the universal 
unpopularity of this measure. I am going to-day to direct my 
remarks to the causes which have led the American business 
man to look upon the policy embodied in the pending bill with 
concern and anxiety. 

During the World War, under the advice of the Government, 
new industries were established and old ones enlarged. Follow 
ing the war the opportunity for enlarged foreign markets was 
ours. It had captured the imagination of our boldest business 
spirits. No country ever occupied such a strategic position. 
The future looked bright. We were practically assured of a 
strengthened position in the trade and commerce of the world. 
Wherever the ravages of war had not destroyed the factories of 
belligerent countries it had dissipated their resources, while we 
were not only rich in unlimited resources but our fields were 
plowed and our factories fired to furnish the necessities and 
demands of the world. Above all other times, it was a time 
that called for friendly contact and unselfish cooperation with 
other peoples. 

Formerly we had been a debtor Nation, seeking to pay foreign 
countries interest on our indebtedness to them. If we could not 
pay by our exports, our debtors were more hurt than we. 
To-day we are a creditor nation, with Europe owing us billions 
of dollars. If they have not gold with which to pay us, and can 
only pay in goods or products, which our people desire and 
which are not produced here, then we are hurt if by our tariff 
policy they are prohibited from meeting their payments in goods. 
In the Wall Street Magazine of August 10, 1929, there appeared 
this illuminating statement: 


or 


Gold is not an important commodity; it is the final form of money ; 
and even if it were possible for a debtor nation to discharge all its debts 
by the shipment of gold, the creditor nation would soon be drowned in 
cheap money and high prices. In the long run, as between nations, gold 
is used only to settle comparatively minor current balances. Funda- 
mentally debts or obligations are paid in goods and services. 


The debtor nations of Europe have not only found it difficult 
to buy from us the goods necessary for the well-being of their 
people and the operation of their industries, but they have found 
it much more difficult to fulfill their obligations to our Govern- 
ment. 
us and extending for 62 years the payments, In some instances 
we have discounted the debts to less than 25 per cent of the 
principal amount, and in no case have we received full value, 
in some cases not even enough to meet the interest charged. 
Those countries have carried on because we have year by 
year increased our loans to and our investments with them. 
Such a condition can not go on forever. Sooner or later the 
interest due us each year will exceed the new loans and invest- 
ments made. When that time comes our exports will be no 
longer artificially stimulated by our increased grants of credit. 
In that case exports will have to stand on their own feet and be 
paid for by importations, if paid for at all. 


*«) 
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In these circumstances are we, by the adoption of the pending 
conference report, to follow a narrow and selfish course instead 
of a broad policy that will best promote the general welfare of 
the whole country? Some individuals who can not visualize be- 
yond the boundaries of their own industrial plants will not ac- 
cept the broader viewpoint ; but, as a rule, the American business 
man sees in the passage of this measure consequences that will 
inevitably react against the industrial and agricultural growth of 
this country and destroy the full opportunities now presented 
to us. He knows that a trade war could be carried to the point 
that would be as disastrous to the trade and commerce and pros- 





perity of this country as a war between armies and navies. He 
realizes that we can not have our cake and eat it, too; aud that 
the only correct policy is to live and let live. 

|; The American business man knows that no American indus- 


try can be as prosperous by running half time as by running full 
time. The American farmer must know that he can not 
ends meet unless he is able to cultivate his lands and utilize 
his resources. No wage earner can support himself and family 
by working a few hours and loafing many hours. 

I deplore the increasing tendency of American capital to be 
invested in plants abroad which produce goods to be sold in com- 
petition with goods produced here. It means the curtailment of 
domestic production, the loss of foreign markets, the employment 
of foreign labor in place of American labor. Already, it is 
estimated, $960,000,000 have been invested in industrial plants 
abroad. Whether the American busiifess man desires it or not. 
this conference report on the tariff bill with the reprisals and 
retaliatory measures it invites will compel still larger invest 
ments of American capital abroad, and check the expansion in 
America of our more efficient industries. In this respect, these 
high tariff rates force a tremendous issue; and let us not forget 
that when American capital is once invested abroad it most 
difficult for it to be withdrawn. 

Our industries have already pushed mass-production methods 
to the limit and have reduced labor requirements to a minimum 
undreamed of a quarter of a century ago. In doing they 
have in many lines created a production capacity far in excess 
0. our consumptive needs. In industry after industry to-day 
overproduction blamed for unsatisfactory conditions In 
many lines, especially in those in which we are most efficient, 
our prosperity has become dependent upon our ability to pro 
duce beyond consumptive requirements and to sell the surplus 
abroad. 


make 


so 


is 


In the long run we can sell to foreign countries those prod- 
ucts in which we have an advantage only if in turn it is pos 
sible for them to sel! to us those products needed by us whieh 
they have an advantage. 

This proposal repudiates that theory. We are asked to pro 


tect domestic industry, ill adapted in many instances to Ameri- 
ean conditions and inefficiently operated. No policy is wise 
that stimulates inefficiency and uneconomically located indus 
tries. It inevitably injures the economi NH-bei of the 
country. 

lake, for instance, sugar. We have raised the rates on sugar 
until the American people are taxed that item alone a 
quarter of a billion dollars, yet we know that after generations 
of high protection sugar production in continental United States 
has not increased and the production per acre is lower than in 
other countries. Many other instances might be cited 

"By a policy such as this we may keep inefficient industries 
alive at great to our people, but we invite reprisals and 
restrict the development of our efficient industries 

It is natural that the automobile industry, for instance, an 
industry truly American, which reflected in the industrial! 
life of so many related industries, should see great danger in the 
passage of this measure and should protest vigorously its adop 
tion. In 1919 we sold abroad $185,351,150 worth of automobile 
and accessories. Last year we sold $577,481,252 worth. This 
industry has already felt the disastrous effects of even the dis 
| cussion of this bill. Automobile plants have operated on less 
time, tens of thousands of wage earners have been laid off, and 
many of their agencies throughout the country have gone bank 
rupt. One of the reasons why the American people pay less for 
} the American car is because of the ability of home industries to 
produce in mass and sell their surplus abroad. Any restriction 
| in trade or decrease in output will result in an added cost for 
| the American car to the American purchaser. 


s 


“ ng 


on 


cost 


is 


It takes no financial genius or seer to read in the present cir 
cumstances and in protests and actions of our customers in 
almost every country throughout the world the inevitable re- 
sults to our international trade and commerce which will follow 
the adoption of this report. 

From 36 countries scattered all over the globe we have already 
received protests. Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland, the Domini- 
can Republic, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and British Hon- 
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North America have already protested. 
Paraguay, and Uruguay have expressed in formal 
their opposition to the tariff rates provided in this report, 
their views are shared by every other South American country. 
Only this week Mr. John Barrett, former head of the Pan 
American Union and to-day chairman of the International Pan 
A mit an Committee, a man who, perhaps, above all others 
done most to bring about more cordial 

h our South American neighbors and to give im- 

de and ¢ with them, in a public 

query to tatesmen, editors, and 
king them their candid 
which more than 500 


duras in 
Argentina 


pl fer 


during this generation ha 
ommerce 
GOO 

Americans, as 


measure, to 


hundreds of Latin 
ind neutralize the 


Visits ol 
l’restes, of I and Olaya f olombia 
ght Morrow in M 


Presi 
and all the 
of Amb lor D 

With the exception of 
try has protested 
nereased 

The I 
Czec} 


Free State 


Russia, 
izninst 


itten 1p 


practically every European 
the treatment accorded them by 
this report. I list the following: 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Greece, Hungary, the Irish 
Latvia Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Ru- 
Sweden, Switzerlafid, and Turkey in Europe. From Asia 
protests from Japan and Persia and from the British 


rates W 
nited Kingdom 
slovakia 
the 
muna 
have come 
Inilies 


Ly j 
Lirik 


a have joined in the chorus, and protests 
from Egypt Australia. Although New Zealand 
filed a protest, newspaper accounts that the sub- 
ject was debated in the New Zealand Parliament and the neces- 
sitv o | 


Austral 


a and 


have come and 


has not state 
iposil iMicreasedi tariff 
ucts was generally concurred in. 
some of the protests 

From the London Times of September 1929, it is learned 
that the leader of the opposition in the New Zealand Parliament 
called attention to the large imports from the United States and 
the effect of the proposed increased American tariff on the 
ability of New Zealand to pay for such imports. He pointed 
out that New Zealand imports annually from the United States 
goods to the value of £8,000,000 sterling and sells only £4,000,000 
sterling to that country. 

But more significant was the fact 
Prime Minister, said in reply that 

He has been 
tariff 


rates 


against 


that Sir Joseph Ward, the 


watching developments closely —— & 
New Zealand 
the time 
attention to 


The [Ameri- 


was becomir: nearly 
ough New Zealand 
New Zeal 


their 


can] prohibitive to goods, 


and alt was a small country was arriv- 


ing when increases 


d adjust 


Mr. Sullivan, of the Labor Party, urged that 
should be taken regarding motor-car 
the gap between exports and imports. 

Aside from the formal or informal protests filed by foreign 
there are numerous other indications of feeling 
in foreign countries against what they consider an outrageous 
increase in tariff duties, duties which them 
hibitive 

In the last few days newspapers have carried an account: of 
the activities of the Swiss watch industry at which is aimed 
one of the most 
bill. 

The Swiss industry estimates that the watch schedule carries 
an increase of 300 per cent over the existing law, and on this 
basis it characterizes it as an unfriendly act against 
land, and asks that 
chants, and consumers 


workshops, garages, 


nders must pay particular 


own tariff accordingly 


definite action 
imports so as to reduce 


goveruments, 


seem to 


banish from their offices, factories, 
and residences any merchandise 
of United States of America origin.” This movement to resort 


to the boycott is an earnest and sincere one. 


stores, 


From an article appearing in the London Times on July 6, 


1929, we learn that 


the 
boldly 


ance as 


The news of 
tariff has 


ciations of Fr 


revision of 
the four 
opportunity to 


serious 
upon by 
unforeseen 


proposed the United 
principal trade 


weld Europe to- 


seized 
the 
g in a preferential tariff union. 

is the division of strength in Burope” 
the frontispiece of a 
taliatory 
French 


been asso- 
ethet 
is one slogan which appears on 
French export journal. 
measures against the United States have been sent by central 
trade representative Great 
Britain and the principal countries of Europe. 


Then follow the suggestions made by the four French asso- 
ciations, one of them being for the appointment of committees 


associations to organizations in 
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While only | 


American prod- | 
I shall quote the language of | 


| tive May 2, 


| applies against 


pro- | 
unjustifiable increases in the pending tariff 


Switzer- | 
all Swiss “ manufacturers, craftsmen, mer- | 


States | 


“The strength of the Americans | 


Invitations to discuss re- | 
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te study “how to supplant American exports to Europe either 
by domestic production or from other foreign sources.” An- 
other proposal was the calling of a diplomatic congress— 

To consider revising 
clause * . * 


the current scope of the most-favored nation 
80 as to allow preferential treatment to those Euro- 
nations which are willing to grant mutual concessions, and per- 
haps to all other countries whose tariff policies are found upon exami- 
nation to be reasonable. 


pean 


Only last week we read on the front page in the press of 
the country in dispatches from Paris that the General Federa- 
tion of French Producers and National Association for Economic 
Expansion in that country served notice upon the United 
States that persistence in the present tariff policy as reflected 
in the Hawley-Smoot measure will inevitably result in France 
and other European countries resorting to measures of protec- 
tion. “Certain nations,” it is asserted, “have already drawn 
up schemes for reprisals.” Those two organizations whose sig- 
natures were affixed to the statement represented virtually 
all of the French industries. In closing, the statement said: 

if Am rsists in the contradictory attitude in closing its doors 
to foreign goods and at the same time developing its exportations, how 
can America be surprised if France, with other nations, decides to take 
protective Heavy is the responsibility of 
ernments whose policies cause such a terrible economic conflict. 


rica pe 


necessary measures ? gov- 


Partially as a result of the pending increase in American 
tariff duties, Lords Melchet and Beaverbrook initiated in Eng- 
land a campaign for free trade within the British Empire and 
a tariff against other countries—apparently from all indications 
chiefly against the United States. 

The instances cited above may be dismissed by those whose 
wish is father to the thought as mere empty threats, but one 
country, at least, has taken definite steps of reprisal against 
the inordinate increases in tariff rates proposed by the pending 
measure. That country is Canada. 

Canada is one of our very best customers. In 
exports to Canada amounted to $914,713,000. Our imports were 
only $498,303,000. The balance of trade with Canada was in 
our favor to the amount of $425,410,000. 

What has happened? 

On May 1 the Canadian Minister of Finance introduced in 
the Canadian Parliament the annual budget, and in the budget 
proposed a sweeping revision of the Canadian tariff. Subject to 
the later approval of Parliament, these proposals became effec- 
this year. 

In general the proposals increase the general tariff which 
the United States and decrease the interme- 
diate tariff against countries with which Canada has special 
reciprocal trade agreements and also decrease the British pref- 
erential tariff applying to countries within the British Em- 


1928 our 


| pire. 


The general tariff was increased on 87 items and reduced on 
82. The intermediate tariff was decreased on 98 items and 
increased on 35. The net effect in many instances was to 
increase the spread between the intermediate tariff applying to 
countries having special trade agreements with Canada and 
the general tariff applying against the United States. 

More important were the changes in the British preferential 
tariff. The rates of this tariff were decreased on 270 items, 
including 216 items put on the free list. On the other hand, 
increases were made on only 11 items. 

The purpose of these changes is well expressed by Mr. J. A. 
Stevenson in an article from Ottawa, Canada, under date of 
May 6, published in the New York Times Annalist. I quote: 


The general tendency of the budget is to widen the spread between 
the rates of the general tariff which applies to American goods and the 
British preferential rates. In some cases the general rate is decreased 
and in others the general rate is raised with the British preferential 
rate left as it was. For instance, on containers made of tin plate the 
intermediate and general rates are retained at 22% and 25 per cent, 
respectively, and the British preferential rate is cut from 15 to 10 per 
cent. 


On these same changes I quote from the weekly report of the 
United States Department of Commerce for May 12, 1930: 


American trade aggregating to between $175,000,000 and $275,000,000 
is affected adversely in most instances. Competition between imports 
from the British Empire and the United States is substantially increased. 
Two hundred and sixteen items have been added to the free list under 
the British preferential tariff. British Empire trade favorably affected 
amounts to about $200,000,000., 


Then follows the very significant statement: 


American exporters of many lines will be required to lay greater 
stress on service and quality. 
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In other words, according to the Department of Se | All the countries listed in the table have protes 
the changes in the Canadian tariff will make it impossible for | the increased tariff rates proposed in the pendi: 
many American articles to compete on a price basis in Canada. | little wonder that these countries which imal 
The Canadian tariff increases on metals are particularly sig- | assure our strong position in the sale of our sur 
nificant. In fact, we have forced Canada through this measure to | products and furnish to us the large balance of trad 
rewrite its whole metal schedule, with the view of preventing | in international commerce protest 
increased imports from the United States and favoring in their | in this bill, which will inevitably 
stead imports from Great Britain. If this is not retaliation cts to us and their ability to buy 
Mr. President, what would you eall it? | it is not surprising that the automobile industry is protesting 
On only 8 items in the metal schedule is the British prefer- | against the passage of this bill We export 
ential increased ; it is reduced on 152 items, many of which are | Countries mentioned in the table many million dol 
transferred to the free list. The intermediate tariff rates are | #utomobiles fo Australia alone our automobil 
increased on only 24 items and decreased on 86 items. On the | creased from $5,000,000 in 1917 to over $44,000,000 i 
other hand, the general rates applying to American products are I want to quote in this connection what the Austra 
decreased on 66 items and increased on 40 items. | missioner to this country said in | ry \ ro 
In the article in the New York Times Annalist, which | against the increases carried ii 


reference has been made, it is stated that e trade balance between the 


at the increased rates 
restrict the sale of their prod 


our exportable surplus 


The avowed object of these changes is to make it more diffi t for I foregoin tutistics indicat 
American firms to secure Canadian business b the nited States They f 


: : > . mmonwealth Gove 
Agricultural machinery was made free coming from the Brit 


ish Empire. British preferential rates were increased on type 
writers, dictaphones, and calculating machines. Machinery, en 
gines, boilers, and electrical apparatus, not specifically provided | 
for, are made free when coming from British countries, dutiable | 
at 15 per cent when coming from intermediate tariff countries, | 
and at 20 per cent from general tariff countries such as the | po gity appreci anti'00- Paster: suntetet 
United States. 7 


. ss , trade by tarif creases affecting Australian 
A severe blow was aimed at the American truck farmer by 


increasing duties on fruits and vegetables, and by making | 
fruits and vegetables free under the British preference, with 
the object of giving Bermuda and the British West Indian 
Islands a chance to capture the Canadian winter market now 
supplied largely by the United States. : 
Mr. Stevenson states in his article that the new budget has— Argentina, one of our best customers an 
stated, we have a favorable trade balance of $79,000,000, 
in arms against the proposed increases on her pr 
| only are reprisals threatened, but boycott of Amx 
agitated. 
But this is not all. A further blow is aimed at American Uruguay is a smaller country, but stands in 
exports, especially against American agricultural products, by | tion as Argentina. With the fine balance of that 
the provision that the rate against any general tariff country | country in our favor, we read in the press daily 
shall be the same as that imposed by such country against the | of meetings of citizens of that -ourtry, not only protesting 
Canadian product. This provision was made in the case of 48 | against the rates imposed on some of their products but adoy 


items, most of them agricultural, including the following: | ing resolutions urging the people of that country to boycott 


h the chief Australian 
ire no lud could not iil to be 
Austi 
Government is esirou i mu 
relations be I two countries 


At the same time the competent author 


that feeling against American trade pre 
Government of the Commonwealth therefo 
sure will tend to divert Australian trad 
British countries and to foreign countries w 
has favorable trade relations 


Also met the grievances of the fruit and vegetable growers of Canada 
against American dumping which glutted the Canadian markets before 
the later ripening products of the Dominion were ready. 


Rates affecting American products American goods and to buy from more friendly countries In 

uo akin ae hal the protest of their Government, filed with our Secretary of 
Beperte | | State, it is said: 

of United New British New general Rate which will | If 

| Canada cena o res will be forced, not as a deliberate decision but as an 


Article the increased duties on wool, ete., are finally ena 


of its purchasing power, to curtail maerially its buying of 
’ 
‘gasoline, agrictltural machinery, lumber, iron, cotton, fruits, 


Eggs (in shell)___| $369,000 | 2 cents per doz- | 3 cents per doz 10 cents per doz- the United States 


en en en 

a ee 60, 000 | 10 per cent 20 per cent 1 per Let us take Italy as another example. The proposed increa 
pared) according to the conference report on olive oil, which our people 
Irish —_ potatoes 191,000 | Fre Free. ......-...-| 234 cents per 100 | demand and which they must have, will cripple one of the great 
res. 1, 809,000 | 15 per cent......| 2744 per cent_-. | gainer cont [talian industries. In order to maintain a product in this coun 
preparatoins , try of less than 1,500,000 pounds annually as compared with im 
Cast-iron pipe....} 599,000 | $5 per ton.......| $10 per ton......| 25 percent. portations of 83,000,000 pounds, American consumers will have 
wien hea ree = PEP aroma ~~~ to pay, under the pending tariff proposal, about $5,000,000 an 
and mules). _ less, $30 per | nually in duties, at the same time handicapping a people who 
_ head be ies are struggling to find some way to pay us for money we loaned 

mn, shoeiiers, OO b-- eT Tt , , ceiind. per} them during the tragic days of the World War On Italian 
pork. eee | canned tomatoes, filberts, and cheese, which the Italian population 
a iin Mehta. eh eee ele 4 ‘i ._| in this country demand and to which their taste is attuned, we 


Sut what of these protests? | have increased the rates so inordinately high as to add fur 
> se CSLS ° 


As it } tl tri testing t vigorously against ther to the inability of the Italian industries to carry on 
As s , 3 1 rIeES roOtres y S rico = gi Ss . . . ™s ‘ 
As % happens the countries procesiing mo tera Let me cite what the chairman of the Finance Committes 


se tariff increases are those ¢ ‘ies wi yhich we have | . ; ; ; . 
these tariff increases are those countries with which we ive | [Mr. Ssoor], now in charge of this report, stated with refer- 


the most advantageous trade. For instance: ence to Italy when he praised the debt agreement between this 


prt Government and Italy. He said: 


Favorable ie 

trade balance Italy has never had a favorable trade balance. The permanent 
cause of her position is in her lack of raw materials and the necessity 
of importing a large amount of goods. The relation between exports 


| 
Country Expdfts to Imports from | 


| 
rer 


yy it ON anes ooo, 8 $90, 438, 000 | as, oe and imports is to-day substantially as it was during the pre-war period 
Belgium... - Se en ee ee 75,074,000 | 36,756,000 | Imports are still greatly in excess of exports. Most of the export 
Canada cuniebtnd bel 914, 713, 000 489, 303, 000 425, 410, 000 
emmark................ - oan sae ons am san aan | af aan aie Anything which makes it more difficult for Italy to provide the means 
a a een 162, 125, 000 101 681, 000 60,444,000 | to buy raw materials from the outside world impairs her capacity not 


pe 
Netherlands : 142, 278, 000 83, 604, 000 58, 674,000 | only to make external payments on her obligations held abroad but 
Spain... ..- : Jedi 86, 613, 000 35, 018, 000 51, 595, 000 


United Kingdom 847, 326, 000 348, 540. 000 498 786, 000 also endangers her internal economic situation * * * Italy's bal 
ee 467, 280, 000 222 130,000 | 245, 130,000 | ance of international payments must be such that she can convert th 


: 7 , + necessary amounts (to be paid on debts owed abroad) into foreign 
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consist of commodities essential to the operation of Italy's industries 
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currencies without endangering the etability of her own internal 
situatior 


To the same arguments that were then made by the Senator 
from Utah in behalf of Italy his ears are now deaf, but those | 
arguinents are presented as reasonable protests upon the part 
of Italy against this conference report on the tariff bill. 

Take Spain With the large balance of trade favorable to 
us, the proposed increases in tariff duties strike a blow the 
repercussions of which are bound to be felt injuriously by the 
United States in its capacity as creditor and exporter. In 
their protest they have almost threatened to break off trade | 
relations with us, and daily we read in the press of indignation 
meetings being held in Spain and threats to boycott American 
products 


Quantitatively, an even more striking example is the United 
Kingdom. With our favorable balance of trade of practically 
S500,000,000 annually, with distressed conditions throughout | 
Great Britain, aud the difficulty that country is having in the 
payment of its huge debt to us, we have in innumerable in- 
stances inexcusably increased tariff rates upon items imported 
from that country in which there is no competition here and from 
which there is no threatened injury. 

Against cement from Belgium, which country provides us a 
favorable balance of trade to the amount of $36,756,000 an- 
nually, we are levying a duty of 6 cents per hundred pounds. 
Importations are negligible when compared with American con- 
sumption, and American manufacturers dominate the market 
and have made fabulous profits. Through agreements they fix 
the price to the American people. This is a striking illustration 
of how such a policy operates to cut off our nose to spite our 
face. 

We have already seen, since the consideration of this meas- 
ure began, a gradual but constant falling off in our exports 
and a shrinkage in our balance of trade. During the first four 
months of this year we have seen a falling off from $1,844.- 
899,000 to $1,463.313,000 as compared with the first four months 
of last year, a decrease of $357,600,000, or 21 per cent. | 

If our exports already have declined by such amazing figures, | 
what may be expected to happen when this conference report 
shall be adopted and the bill shall become a law? 

Even if only a small proportion of the threats are carried out, 
the enactment of the bill can not but have a disastrous effect 
upon every American industry that heretofore has found mar- 
kets abroad for its surplus products. 

We have taxed the American people millions of dollars | 
annually in the establishment of agencies abroad to study | 
foreign markets and to create in foreign countries an atmos- | 
phere of cordial relationship, which will promote the expan- 
sion of our international trade and commerce. We have en- 
couraged the American business man fo send his agents into 
foreign countries in order to study the tastes and styles and 
peculiar wants of the people of such countries and thus enable | 
our manufacturers to prepare themselyes to compete in the 
markets of the world. 

The high and dominating position our country has attained in | 
the trade and commerce of the world was only achieved through 
patient diplomacy, hard work, and the expenditure of huge sums. 
The adoption of this report will destroy that achievement and 
signalize a backward step. 

During the delivery of Mr. Harrison's speech— 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 2 o'clock ». m.). Ordinarily the 
unfinished business, the merchant marine bill, would be laid 
before the Senate at this time; but inasmuch as the pending 
conference report is a privileged matter it takes precedence over 
the unfinished business, which will be laid before the Senate 
this afternoon at the conclusion of the consideration of the con- 
ference report for the day. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I intend to vote for the confer- 
ence report on the tariff bill. That report is worthy of many 
hours of discussion. I do not, however, intend to take more 
than a minute or two of the Senate’s time now on the report. 
I should like to go into the details and show wherein I believe 
the tariff bill, when it shall be enacted into law, will be of 
vast benefit to American industry and to American labor. Amer- | 
ican industry needs the reassurance which will be afforded by 
the passage of the tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I now rise particularly to say a few words of 
appreciation of the chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. That Senator has labored 
here for months and months on the tariff bill. He worked on | 
the bill throughout last summer, day after day, from morning | 
until night, and away into the night, all during the terribly hot | 
weather, Since then he has stood here like the rock of Gibral- | 
tar in defense of the measure. He has met attack after attack ; 
he has defended the various provisions of the bill. He has per- ! 
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formed with credit to the Senate and to himself almost a super- 
human task. 

The Senator from Utah has shown great patience, ability, 
and consideration in his dealings with the various Members of 
the Senate during the long debate on this bill. He has stood 
here in the Senate and answered questions by the thousands 
affecting the countless items of the bill. Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber owe him a debt of gratitude for his great 
industry and courtesy under most difficult and trying condi- 
tions. I refer to those who have disagreed with him on cer- 
tain matters as well as to those who have agreed with him. 

The country, 1 feel sure, will benefit by his work when the 
bill shall have become a law; and we owe him a vote of thanks 
for the great service he has rendered during its consideration 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I wish to supplement what 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre} has just said with refer- 
ence to the industry, patience, and the kindly attitude of the 
Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor] throughout our long considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. Regardless of whether one agrees with 
his views on economic questions or not, it is appropriate to say 
that the Senator from Utah has for months devoted himself con 
tinuously to the consideration of the measure. He has been 
uniformly kind and considerate to those who sought informa- 
tion from him. 

We have our differences on legislation of this kind, as well 
as on legislation of other kinds. Mr. President, quite aside from 
whether one agrees with the Senator from Utah, I think every 
Member of this body will unite in saying that he has been 
patient ; he has been considerate; he has devoted himself indus- 
triously to the bill; he has been helpful to his colleagues in the 
Senate in dealing with the scores upon scores and hundreds 
upon hundreds of subjects and their various aspects and various 
ramifications. He has been tolerant toward those who differed 
with him. As one Member of the Senate who differs with the 
Senator from Utah so far as political affiliation is concerned, I 
desire to express a tribute of deep appreciation of the indus 
trious service, covering many months, which he has rendered in 
connection with this proposed legislation. He has rendered 
faithful service as he viewed the situation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahom‘ 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I presume there is no Senator 
in the Chamber who differed more radically from the tariff 
views of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] than have 
I, but I join with the other Senators in their tribute to his 
industry and to his character. I have seldom agreed with him 
at any point during the discussion of the thousands of -items of 
the tariff bill, but I have been the recipient of constant acts of 
courtesy on his part as chairman of the Finance Committee. 
He has listened to arguments with civil consideration; and all 


|} anyone has a right to ask is that the duly appointed authority 


listen to argument. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, as a Member of 
the Senate, and likewise of the Finance Committee, I can join 
whole-heartedly in all that has been said about the hard-working 
chairman of the Finance Committee. During the time this 
bill has been before the Senate I am safe in saying that ne 
member of the committee gave the work anything like the time 
that did the chairman. But, Mr. President, what kind of a 
bill have we now as a result of all this work? 

The speech just made by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] is the first effort to show the effect of this 
bill outside of the United States. Heretofore, this bill has been 


| portrayed as a local measure. The statement has been made 
time and time again that the tariff is a local problem. In a 


way, that is true; but I assert that the tariff question is more 
than a local problem. It is a State problem; it is an interstate 
problem; it is a national problem; it is an international prob- 
lem; and I might add that tariff legislation is now a world 
problem. . 

When the time shall come to cast our votes upon this bill, 
we shall not vote upon it as a measure affecting local interests. 
We shall be called upon to vote upon this bill as a measure that 
not only affects the United States but in addition all the 


peoples of all the nations of the world. Instead of this ‘bill 
| affecting only the 120,000,000 people of continental United 


States, I contend that it will affect vitally the people of the 
earth. Instead of this bill being enacted for the 120,000,000 
Americans, it is being enacted for the 2,000,000,000 people that 
populate the globe. 

The alleged purpose of this bill is to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
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tries of the United States, and to protect American labor; but 
the effect of its provisions will be much greater than outlined 
in the title. I hold no brief for any foreign nation; yet the 
time has come when we can not pass a tariff bill, we should 
not pass a tariff bill, unless and until we take into considera- | 
tion the interests of the peoples with whom we trade. 

What is the relation of the United States to-day to the na- | 
tions of the world? We live in a different country, a different | 
world, from that which we had 10 years ago. Before the re- 
cent World War America was a debtor nation. Other nations 
assumed the role of being the creditor nations. To-day America 
is the creditor nation of the world. At this mroment foreign 
nations owe the United States Government on account of war 
debts some $10,500,000,000. That is not all the interest we have 
in foreign countries. American investors and American finan- 
cial institutions have loaned and invested abroad some §$17,- 
000,000,000. That is rot all. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I gladly yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator was very anxious to have a 
tariff on oil. We gave him 5 votes on it in the Senate. I cor- 
dially joined with him in attempting to get a tariff on oil. He 
was the leader of the movement. When he was insisting on a 
tariff on oil, was he doing it for the benefit of the rest of the 
world, or for the benefit of the oil-producers of Oklahoma par- 
ticularly and of the United States generally? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. When I was asking for a tariff 
on oil, I was demanding that tariff in behalf of American 
farmers, American landowners, American wage earners, and 
American capital invested in the oil business, but I did not 
ask an embargo tariff rate. I asked only for a tariff rate 
to cover the difference in the cost of producing .oil abroad and 
at home. 

I have just stated that foreign nations owe our Government 
ten and a half billions of dollars. We expect the interest on 
that money annually. Eventually, we expect the principal. 
Unless foreign nations can make money and unless foreign 
nations can trade with us, how can they pay us that interest? 
How can they eventually pay us the principal? 

Americans have invested abroad, as I said a moment ago, 
something like $17,000,000,000. If foreign nations are not 
prosperous, if foreign nations can not make money, if foreign 
nations can not trade with us, how can they pay interest and 
dividends on that gigantic sum? 

3ut that is not all. The foreign trade of the United States 
amounts to approximately $10,000,000,000 annually. We sell 
abroad goods to the value of something like five and a half 
billions of dollars. We buy goods abroad to the value of some- 
thing like four and a half billion dollars, making the value of 
our foreign trade approximately $10,000,000,900. Add the ten 
and a half billions owed by foreigu nations tc our Government, 
the $17,000,000,000 of American investments abroad and the 
$10,000,000,000 of foreign trade, and we have the gigantic sum 
of over $37,000,000,000 of American interests abroad. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of a tariff bill these invest- 
ments should be considered. They must be considered. What 
condition would we be in in this country to-day if we should 
lose our foreign trade or any part of such foreign trade? That 
is an eventuality that should and must be considered in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

What are the objections to the bill? The objections here at 
home are that the bill will add something like $1,000,000,000 to 
the cost of living in the United States. There is another objec- 
tion raised quite generally—that if this bill passes it will inter- | 
fere with our foreign trade. I shall come to that, a little more | 
in detail, a little later. 

What is the American policy with regard to making tariffs? 
There is no dispute about that policy. We have the right to 
pass any kind of a bill that we care to. We can enact any kind 
of a tariff bill that the Congress will pass and the President will 
approve. That is our right. Other nations concede America 
that right; but in conceding us that right they claim the same 
right for themselves; and now, claiming and having that right, 
they are proceeding to exercise it in the enactment of new and 
higher tariff rates against the importation of American-made 
goods. 

We have the right to pass this bill; but another consideration | 
should come into the matter, in my judgment, and that consid- | 
eration is a matter of policy. Is it for the best interests of 
America that a bill of this kind be passed? I contend that it is 
not for our best interests that this bill should pass. 

In the short space of 10 or 12 years we have made sufficient 
progress to become the strongest nation of the earth. We have 
made such progress that to-day the American Republic is the 
richest country in the world. Some estimate our total wealth | 
to be in excess of $400,000,000,000. No other nation has such | 
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wealth. No other nation is one-half that wealthy In the short 
space of time since the World War the isolated, almost unknown, 
infant country across the Atlantic has become the strong, rich, 
powerful, and influential giant among the nations. 

The United States, the richest, the strongest, the most power 
ful, the creditor nation of the world is now proposing to pass a 
tariff bill which may seriously jeopardize and interfere with 
this, our present most favorable status. 

It is my prediction that if this bill passes and is signed by 
the President, the peak of American supremacy will have been 
reached. The zenith of our wealth, our power, and our in 
fluence among the nations will have been passed, and from 
this time henceforth, the American Republic will begin to 
decline. The golden age of America will have come and gone 
History will again repeat itself, and the people will be the 
unwilling sufferers. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] a 
spoke about foreign protests against this bill. For 
have been made against the passage of this bill 
tests have come to the Secretary of State. They 
in quite a volume. When these protests came they were 
delivered to the Secretary of State, with the request that such 





moment ago 
ign protests 
These pro- 
have come 


protests be transmitted to the Congress, to the Senate and to 
the House of Representatives. I can not speak as to just 
what was done by the Secretary of State; but the public press 
carried announcements from time to time that the 
had been filed. I am a member of the Finance C 
None of these protests were laid before our 
did not have access to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Just a moment, until I 
my statement. Then the Senator may 


protests 
ommittee 
committee. We 


make 
answer. 

Last summer I introduced in the Senate a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary of State to transmit these protests to the 
Senate for the information of the Congress. When that 
lution was presented the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee objected to its consideration and the resolution went over 
under the rules. A few days thereafter I again called 
resolution, and again the distinguished chairman 
the consideration of the resolution. The protests were on file 
in the office of the Secretary of State. He had been requested 
by the protesting governments to transmit them to the Congress. 
They were not here. I was asking for the protests, and the 
chairman of the committee was objecting. Finally the chair- 
man of our committee made the proposition that if the resolu 
tion could be so modified as to have the protests come to the 
Committee on Finance, he would agree to it. Having no other 
recourse to secure the data, I consented to the modification, and 
the resolution was amended to request the Secretary of State 
to transmit to the Finance Committee the protests filed by 
foreign nations. The resolution was agreed to, and the Secre- 
tary of State sent us the protests, and here is the printed volume 
that contains protests filed at that time. 

This volue contains the protests filed up to the date of Sep- 
tember 5, 1929. It contains 250 pages. It contains protests 
from 38 governments. It contains protests against 300 items 
of this tariff bill. I want to call attention to some of these 
protests. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator does that, will he yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer only to the protests 
which were sent under the resolution offered by him, or does he 
refer now also to any protests he invited from the foreign na- 
tions, not through the State Department, but from his own 
office? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I refer to the protests filed by 
the governments of the world against the provisions of the 
tariff bill, and the protests which were sent to the Secretary of 
State, the protests which were requesied to be transmitted to 
the Congress, which meant to the House and to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the protests which the committee have re- 


reso 


up my 
objected to 


ceived were printed in a public document. I suppose that is the 


document to.which the Senator is referring now. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. All the protests that were re- 
ceived up to September 5, 1929, were presumed to have been 
sent to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And such protests filed up to 
that date are presumed to have been printed in this volume, 
and the volume contains the protests, as I have said, of 38 coun- 
tries, and contains 250 pages. 

Most of the protests are against the terms of the tariff bill on 
the ground that its provisions form an embargo against the im- 
portation of their goods into the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senate, and to the country 

well, that no tariff bill has been passed since I have been 
here, and I do not think there ever was any time in the history 
of our country when a tariff bill was passed, when the same 
countries did not protest, and yet fhe tariff walls in those 
countries are higher, in 90 per cent of the cases, than the tariff 
walls of the United States. The first time I ever knew of a 
Senator writing direct to the embassies here inviting protests 
against a tariff bill was in the case of this tariff bill, as the | 
Senator knows. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, 
know, no invitations were ever sent to any foreign government 
to file protests, but as one Member of the Senate, I was inter- 
ested in knowing what objections were being urged to the pro 
of the tariff bill then prepared by the Finance 


far as I 


so 


visions being 
Connnittee 

| hold no brief for any foreign government, but I do 
brief for my State. IL hold a partial brief for the entire United 
States, and I speak here now not merely as a Member of the 
Senate from the State of Oklahoma but I presume to speak as 
9% Senators of the entire United States. 1 am protest- 
against this bill, not because it hurts my State but because 


hold a 


one ot 


ing 


I believe the bill if enacted will hurt the United States and the 


people 


Mr. 


who make up this great country of ours. 
VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Howe. 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. VANDERBERG. I am very anxious to get this informa- 
tion straight, because it seems to me so astounding. Do I under- 
stand that the Senator wrote to the embassies in Washington 


in the 
Senator from 


inquiring whether they had any protests to make against the | 


tariff bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. When the bill was passed by 
the House, I had numerous requests for copies of the bill, and 
I sent out a copy to each person who requested one, so far as 
I could get copies, and I asked every person to whom I sent a 
copy of the bill to advise me as to how it affected him, or his 
interests, or his country, as the case might be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am referring particularly to the 
foreign embassies at Washington. Do I understand that the 
Senator wrote the foreign embassies at Washington and asked 
them whether they had any protests to make against the tariff 
bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I did not. 

I now call attention to some of the protests on file against 
this bill. The index to the volume containing such protests 
lists the following countries: Argentine Republic; Austria; 
Belgium ; Canada ; Czechoslovak Republic ; Denmark ; Dominican | 
Republic; Kgypt; Finland; France; Germany; Great Britain: 
Australia, Bahamas, Bermuda, Dominica, England, India, Scot- 
land, West Indian Colonies ; Greece; Guatemala ; Hungary; Hon- 
duras; Trish Free State; Italy; Japan; Latvia; Mexico; New- 
foundland ; The Netherlands ; Norway ; Paraguay; Persia; Portu- 
gal; Rumania; Spain; Sweden; Switzerland; Turkey; Union of 
South Africa; Uruguay. 

Since September 5, when this volume was published, foreign 
nations have kept sending their protests to the United States. 
I have here a list filed by some 42 governments, the documents 
having come to the State Department since September 5 of 
last year. These communications were filed with the Secretary | 
of State, and, although he had been requested by the nations 
sending them to send them to the Congress, he did not do so 
at least not to the Senate. They would not be here, I take it, 
had it not been for the fact that the Senate passed a resolution | 
asking the Secretary of State to send the protests to the Senate | 
for the benefit of its Members. The resolution was passed, the | 
Secretary of State sent the protests to the Senate, and the | 
copies I now exhibit were procured from the office of the} 
Secretary of the Senate. These protests are supplemental to | 
those published in the book to which I have just referred. | 

I want to call attention to some of the communications filed 
by some of these foreign governments, to show why they felt 
called upon to protest the passage of this bill. I have here a} 
protest from the Austrian Legation. 

The Austrian Government protests against passage of 
the tariff bill and gives the reason for its opposition. The 


the 
communication is of date March 26, 1930, and as follows: | 


AUSTRIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1930. 
Mr. Josepn P. Corton, 
Acting Secretary of State, 


SIR: 


Washington, D. C. 
Among merchandise exported into the United States from Austria 
are cigar and cigarette holders made of paper with quill mouthpiece and 
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(Weichsel). They are cheap articles, the first men- 
tioned mostly used only once, to be thrown away with the stub of cigars 
or cigarettes. 

The paper holders sell for $2.30 a thousand, the Weichsel holders, 65 
cents a gross. 

As no special provisions are made for this kind of smokers’ articles 
it would come under paragraph 1552, H. R. 2667, and be assessed with 
a duty of 5 cents apiece besides 60 per cent ad valorem. 

In other words, a duty of 5 cents would be levied on a paper cigar 
costing only 0.23 cent apiece. It is obvious that this duty 
of 2,238 per cent ad valorem, respectively, 1,168 per cent ad valorem 
(for Weichsel holder) was not intended by the framers of the bill, the 
less so as there are no simiJar products manufactured in the United 
States requiring adequate protection. 

This legation believes that a mere oversight might have been respon- 
sible for this provision which not merely entails unnecessary hardship 
to Austrian trade but would, without special reason or benefit, exclude 
from American markets a foreign specialty not competing with any of 
the home products. 

I have the honor to request you to kindly bring the aforesaid to the 
attention of the chairmen of the Finance and Ways and Means Com- 
mittees greatly obliging thereby this legation. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 
EpGarR PROCHNIK. 


of mahaleb-wood 


If that is a sample of the tax to be levied against the Austrian 
imports, then, of course, it can well be seen why the Austrian 
Government would feel called upon to file a protest with the 
American Congress. 

I call attention next to a protest filed by the Czechoslovakian 
Government, as follows: 


CZECHOSLOVAK LEGATION, 
Washington, May 8, 1930 
His Excellency the Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 
EXCELLENCY: I have the bonor to submit to your excellency a memo- 


randum of Czechoslovak industrial and commercial organizations con- 
| cerning the proposed tariff in the United States, with a special attention 


to the Czechoslovak shoe manufacturers. 

The public opinion in Czechoslovakia is following with keen interest 
the proceedings on the tariff bill in the Congress of the United States, 
and the result reached by the conferees committee substantially increas- 
ing the rates on almost all articles imported to this country from 
Czechoslovakia, which, if put into effect, would practically bar many 
of these from the United States. The result of these fears is expressed 
in the inclosed memorandum. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurancs of my highest consideration. 

FERDINAND VEVFRKA, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


I call attention to a protest filed by the Government of Fin- 


land. This protest is against the increases in duties on granite 


| and bread and matches. 


I call attention to the protest filed by the German Govern- 
ment. This protest is directed to the United States Congress, 
and calls attention to the fact that we have treaty relations 
with Germany, which this tariff bill, if enacted, will violate. 
They call attention to the treaty of 1923, the one which termi- 
nated the war between the United States and Germany, and 
they also call attention to the treaty of Geneva of 1927. It is 
the contention of the German Government that if this bill is 
enacted the terms of each of those treaties, into which we have 
entered in good faith, will be violated. 

I call attention to the protest filed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It is of date September 21, 1929. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is protesting against the increased rate on pearls, and in 


| order to show what this bill does, I desire to read as follows: 


j Translation) 


Royal SPANISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, September 2i, 1929. 


| The Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Secretary: Complying with instructions which I have just re- 
ceived from the Government of His Majesty, I have the honor to write 
to your excellency to present to you the condition of our industry pro- 
ducing and exporting imitation pearls, in case the new entry duties 
on the said merchandise are given final approval by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Last year when the American commission charged with the study of 
the bill of tariff increases met, it changed the original bill in the sense 


| of suggesting a fixed duty of 0.02 of a dollar per lineal inch of pearls, 


besides a 20 per cent ad valorem duty, instead of the original proposal 
to apply a 60 per cent duty on the assumed value of pearls manufac- 
tured in the United States. 
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The proposed tariff of 2 cents, equivalent to about 0.14 of a peseta, | in a paper not very long ago to the effect that in the town of 


besides 20 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to one-half centimo (0.01 of | (Calais, which 


a peseta), would mean a total charge of 14% centimos, or a duty of 
about 600 per cent on the price of origin while the still existing tariff 
applies 60 per cent on the value or origin or 14% centimos per inch of 
article. From the foregoing it is understood that under the pro- 
posed tariff it would be impossible to import foreign pearls into the 
United States 

La Industria Espaiiola de Perlas de Imitacién, 8 
tories at Barcelona, Palma de Mallorca, Manacor, and Felanitz, 
work to some 12,000 workers, and of its total production more than 60 
per cent is exported to the United States. 

If a new increase in duties should be made in the United States in 
the manner anticipated, the Industrfa Espafiola de Perlas de Imitacién 
would be forced to reduce its production and personnel by at least half 
of its present figure 

In of this situation the Government of His Majesty wishes to 
make it clear to the Government of the United States and to its Tariff 
Commission that the disproportionate provided for the said 
article would cause a very our manufacturers, with 
the consequent dismissal of 6,000 persons now employed in the manu- 


said 


A., has four fac 


view 


increase 


serious crisis for 


facture of pearls in Spain. 
Hiow much more desirable would a fairer treatment of this mer- 
chandise be, inasmuch as the production of imitation pearls in the 


United States is very small in comparison with the enormous market for 
this product in the United States. 

For the above reasons the Government of His Majesty hopes that the 
Tariff Commission and the Senate will maintain the type of tariff in 
force or will accord better treatment to this product the 
duties anticipated, 

I avail myself of the opportunity, ete. 


than new 


MARIANO AMOEDO 


I call attention to a protest filed by Switzerland. This com- 
mubication is typical of the protests filed by the other nations, 
and I think the protest filed by the Swiss Government clearly 
connects the protests with the business relations of the United 
States. The Swiss Republic raises produce to supply her people 
with food for only 50 days each year. The Swiss nation must 
import food supplies to feed their own people for more than 315 
days out of each year. 

The Swiss Republic must 
nations with which it trades. 
with the United States. Their watch manufacturers sell their 
products here, and likewise the Swiss lace industry sells its 
products to the United States. A very large percentage of the 
watches made in the Swiss Republic come to the United States. 
A very large percentage of the lace work and the handerchiefs 
made by the Swiss people come to the United States, and if this 
bill shall be enacted, the tariff rates will be so high against the 
Swiss watches, against Swiss laces, and against Swiss hand- 
kerchiefs that they no longer could sell them in the United 
States, and when a new market is found for their products, if 
such can be found, the Swiss people will likewise find a new 
source of food supplies, and thus will the American farmers be 
injured. 

I contend that this bill does raise the rates on the Swiss 
watch and clock industry to such an extent as to bring about a 
virtual embargo against importations of their product. I make 
the same claim in regard to laces and Swiss handkerchiefs. 
If that is true, this bill will affect the producers of food sup- 
plies in the United States; it will affect the farmers who raise 
wheat; it will affect the farmers who produce meat and the 
other food supplies which heretofore have been shipped to 
Switzerland. 

I could go through this list of 42 nations and show that the 
protests are all of the same tenor and to the same effect, that 
if this bill is enacted it will prevent the respective nations from 
selling their goods to the United States, and in the event they 
can not sell their goods here they can not buy here. I contend, 
Mr. President, that that would seriously interfere with the 
$10,000,000,000 of foreign trade we now enjoy with the nations 
of the world. 

The Senator from Mississippi spoke about reprisals. I know 
it has been denied that the enactment of this bill would bring 
about reprisals. But the preparation and consideration of the 
bill for a year and a half has already brought about reprisals. 
Over in Great Britain a new party has been formed for the 
specific purpose of keeping American goods out of Great Britain. 
The name of this party is the United Empire Party, and its 
purpose is to keep out of the British Empire goods made in 
America. 

In Australia already reprisals have been adopted. 
reprisals are being considered. 
adopted. Even since the bill reached the conference committee 
a reprisal threatened by the French Government has been 
successful in reducing the rate upon laces, I saw an account 


gets its food supplies from the 


In Canada 
In France reprisals have been 


Heretofore they have been trading | 


giving | 


I understand makes a large amount of French 
laces, a day of prayer, protest. and petition was set aside; and 
on that day laborers to the number of tens of thousands assem 
bled and marched in protest against the passage of this turiff 
bill. Immediately thereafter the French Parliament took notice 
of the petition of the lace workers and proposed to raise the 
tax on American-made automobiles. 

I invite attention to the following cablegram which came 
from Paris to the effect that a bill proposing to raise the rate 
on American-made automobiles and automobile parts passed the 
French Parliament practically unanimously, only 2 votes being 


cast against it. The cablegram is as follows: 
NEW FRENCH TARIFF HITS UNITED STATES AUTO TRAD! 
Paris—A new and higher French tariff on imported automobiles, 
aimed especially against motor cars of American manufacture, wus 
| approved by the Chamber of Deputies by 475 votes to 2 
The new tariff represents increases ranging from 30 per cent to 60 
per cent on present duties Ad valorem duties, as levied at present 
are replaced by duties based upon the weight of cars imported Under 


| Was going to Germany. 


the present tariff the minimum ad valorem duty on tourist cars is 45 
per cent. 

There was very little criticism in any quarter to-day of the Tardieu 
government’s measure, which strikes a heavy blow at the American 


automobile industry 


The moment that vote was had in the French Parliament, the 
information was flashed to America. Among the first ones 
to get the information were the automobile manufacturers. No 
sooner did they have the information than the motor magnates 
of the United States organized for action. They evidently com- 
municated with the conference committee, for at once the rates 
placed upon French lace were substantially reduced in confer 
ence. There is a concrete illustration of a retaliatory measure 
by the French Parliament which was successful in reducing the 
tariff on lace. 

I exhibit to the Senate a picture presumed to have been taken 
in Biel, Switzerland. It shows a group protesting against the 
rates in this bill upon Swiss handkerchiefs, laces, and watches. 
It is stated in connection with the picture that 15,000 laborers in 
this one town met in protest against the exorbitant rates pro- 
posed to be levied by this act. 

I invite attention now briefly to another retaliation which has 
been effective. I want to explain briefly how retaliation can 
and has been used as an effective weapon against legislative 
proposals. A few years ago the shipyards on the Atlantic sea- 
board took notice of the fact that much boat-building business 
They saw that when Americans desired 
to buy a boat, instead of giving the order to American ship- 
builders they gave tle orders to Hamburg, Germany 
They saw that a very lucrative business was being done by 
the Hamburg shipbuilders. The American shipbuilders, not 
wishing to lose this good business, came down to Washington 
and asked Congress to give them some protection. At that 
time—in the Sixty-eighth Congress—no tariff bill was pending, 
so the shipbuilders went to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and in connection with the tax reduction bill asked the 
committee to put an excise tax upon foreign-built boats and 
yachts, 

The Ways and Means Committee, thinking the request reason 
able, proceeded to give the shipbuilders on the Atlantic seaboard 
exactly what they requested. They asked that an annual excise 
tax of $1 per foot be placed upon boats up to 50 feet in length; 
a tax of $2 be placed upon boats between 50 and 100 feet in 
length; and that a tax of $4 be placed upon boats over 100 feet 
in length. In the absence of a tariff bill and taking advantage 
of the opportunity they placed the amendment in the tax reduc- 
tion bill. The Ways and Means Committee reported the amend- 
ment and the House passed it and in that form it came to the 
Senate and the Senate agreed to it, thus placing an excise tax 
upon foreign-built boats and yachts of from $1 to $4 per foot 
per year. 

It was thought 
Americans going 


that 
abroad 


that 
to 


the 
built. 


would 
their 


tax 
have 


stop 
boats 


of 
Mr. 


practice 


but, 


| President, during the ensuing two years’ time the American 


shipbuilders did not secure an additional order for a ship of this 


class and character. During the Sixty-ninth Congress the ship 
builders came back to Washington when another tax reduc- 
| tion bill was under consideration, and asked that the existing 


excise tax be doubled. On the 50-foot boats they asked a tax 
of $2, on the boats between 50 and 100 feet a tax $4, and 
on boats of over 100 feet in length a tax of $8; in other words, 
they asked a doubling of the tax. Again the Ways and Means 
Committee acceded to the request of the shipbuilders and re 
ported a bill containing such a provision, which was passed. 
Still this doubled tax gave no protection. Not a single addl- 
tional order came to the shipbuilders of America, 
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During the Seventieth Congress the shipbuilders came a third 
time and advised the Congress, “ You have given us two laws; 
each time you have increased the tax, but still the business goes 
abroad. We now want that tax raised 500 per cent. We want 
the tax on the 50-foot boats raised five times and made $10 a 
foot. We want the tax on the 100-foot boats raised five times 
and made $20 a foot. We want the tax on boats over 100 feet 
raised five times and made $40 a foot.” That was only two 
years ago. The House of Representatives, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Ways and Means Committee, accepted the 
amendment and added that clause to the then tax reduction bill. 
The bill came to the Senate and was referred to the Finance 
Committee, 

In the meantime the Hamburg shipbuilders, learning of the 
proposal to raise the tax upon their 500 per cent, of 
course, did not desire to lose this lucrative business to Ameri- 
can interests. They knew that if the provision was agreed to 
raising the existing excise tax 500 per cent, that thereafter they 
would get no more business from the United States. They did 
not want to that contingency come to pass. They began 
immediately to try to defeat the legislation, and they found a 
way. Here is what Hamburg did. 

Hamburg is a city as well as a State, just as New York is 
a city as well as a State. The Hamburg authorities saw on 
their streets and roads some 5,000 American-built automobiles. 
Motor cars from the United States, under the Hamburg laws, 
have to be registered. 

The Hamburg shipbuilders were influential in having intro- 
duced in the Parliament a proposal to deny registration to 
American-built automobiles. As soon as this proposal was made 
the agents of American automobile manufacturers cabled im- 
mediately to their principals what was being proposed. Im- 
mediately the automobile manufacturers of America came to 
Washington in an effort to learn the cause of this trouble. 
They found the trouble to be our proposal to raise the tax upon 
German-built ships 500 per cent, and that in retaliation the 
Hamburg authorities proposed to exclude American-built auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. President, when this issue was joined the motor interests 
of the United States were so much more powerful than the ship- 
building interests that the Finance Committee decided to reject 
immediately the amendment proposed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Not only did the Finance Committee proceed to re- 
ject that amendment, but recommended that no tax whatever 
be imposed upon foreign-built boats and yachts, and section 431 
of the present revenue®ct repealed all tax upon foreign-built 
boats of every kind and character. 

There is a practical illustration of a retaliatory measure that 
was suecessful. If this bill 
signed by the President, I predict that the 42 nations which 
have filed protests will devise some means whereby they can 
force an immediate reduction of some of these tariff rates. 

Mr. President, what does it mean to raise a tariff rate 
against the products of some foreign country? The higher 
the Congress raises its tariff wall, the cheaper the goods must 
be produced abroad if they are to be sold in the American 
market. The producer abroad must buy his raw material 
cheaper, and he must pay his wage earners less in order to 
keep the overhead down, to the end that the goods may be 
produced at such a cost as to permit of the tax being paid and 
still compete in price with the goods made in America. 

I contend that the high tariff rates of America are respon- 
sible for the low wage conditions abroad. In other words, the 
American protective tariff policy has pauperized the labor of 
the Old World. In retaliation other nations are now proceed- 
ing to establish high tariff duties, are raising their tariff walls, 
and if this policy is carried on it means only one thing and that 
is that we must reduce our production costs in order to be able 
to pay the foreign tariffs and still be able to compete with 
foreign-made goods. 

Therefore if the tariff rates are raised in Great Britain, 
if they are raised in France, Germany, or Italy, or any place 
we sell, our factories and our exporters must pay the tariff 
and to do so they must reduce the production costs of the 
goods made for export. 

From whom does that tariff duty come? I contend that it 
will come from the producers of the raw materials. I contend 
that it will come from the wage earners. So that if my 
analysis is correct, the higher the foreign nations raise their 
tariff walls, the cheaper we must produce our goods here. In 
other words, the same rule works both ways. If the high 
duties of America have pauperized Old World labor, then when 
the Old World raises their tariff walls the same principle will 
come back to react against American raw materials and labor, 
and the high tariff rates imposed by foreign nations will re- 
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see 
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duce the wages of labor in America to the basis that 
prevails abroad. 

Mr. President, how do these high rates affect the farmers 
of the country? How will these high rates in America and 
the high rates abroad affect the wheat growers, for example, 
in Nebraska and Kansas? The wheat growers of the United 
States produce annually something like 200,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat for export purposes. We must sell this surplus wheat 
abroad, otherwise the $1.05 or $1.06 per bushel we are getting 
for wheat to-day on the exchanges would probably be 50 or 
60 cents. If the tariff rates contained in this bill are raised 
to such a height that foreign nations can not sell their goods 
here to get money with which to buy our wheat, then, of 
course, one of two things must happen: We must destroy our 
surplus wheat or we must stop the production of wheat over 
and above what we consume in America. 

The same thing is true of automobiles. We produce a very 
large surplus of automobiles. Unless foreign nations can sell 
their surplus goods here to get money with which to buy our 
motor cars, the production of motor cars in the United States 
must be limited to our local demand. 

Hiow do the high tariff rates affect the cotton growers of the 
South? About 60 per cent of the cotton produced in the United 
States is exported. Our total cotton production is in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000,000 bales per year, 60 per cent of which is 
9,000,000 bales, which represents the quantity of American cotton 
sold abroad. If we raise our tariff rates so high that foreign 
nations can not sell their goods here, Mr. President, how can 
those foreign nations buy the 60 per cent of our cotton crop 
which we have each year for export? They will not buy the 
eotton. They will either do without it or they will purchase 
their supply from some other country where cotton is produced ; 
and at this time it is being produced in northern Africa, in 
southern Russia, in India, in different places in Europe, in 
Australia, and in South America. If the nations which have a 
surplus of goods to sell can not trade with us, they will trade 
with some other nation with which they can exchange their 
commodities. 

Mr. President, I referred to the automobile business. Not so 
very long ago I was in Helsingfors, which is the capital of 
Finland, and which is located north of Russia at one of the far 
points of the Baltic Sea. Helsingfors is a city of 120,000 people. 
It is a modern town, well constructed, with paved streets. It 


how 


| looks very much like many American cities, especially when one 


sees on the streets nothing but American-made motor cars. 
They are as thick there as they are in cities in the United States 
of similar population. One sees there the same type of car one 
sees on the streets of Washington, the moderate-priced car in 
the main. Foreign-made cars, foreign to America, are just as 
strange upon the streets of Helsingfors as upon the streets of 
Washington, and I think one will see more foreign-made cars 
here than he will see cars not made in America on the streets 
of that city. 

Finland sells us granite, sells us bread, and sells us matches. 
That country has filed a protest against the pending tariff bill 
Mr. President, suppose something should be done to divert the 
motor demand of Finland to Germany or to France or to Italy 
or to Great Britain, we would lose that good automobile mar- 
ket, and if their protest shall not be heeded, I prophesy that 
Finland will find some way to buy its cars from some country 
other than the United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the Senator 
leaves the subject of motor cars, will he yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does not the Senator from Oklahoma 
agree with. me that in so far as the effect upon our ultimate 
export of automobiles is concerned, the greatest hazard is the 
further expatriation of American capital and the establishment 
of American factories with American mass production methods 
in those foreign countries? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad the Senator from 
Michigan has made that suggestion, and in answer I maintain 
that the passage of the pending bill will make the further 
investment of American capital abroad inevitable. The action 
of Henry Ford is a good illustration. Henry Ford now is 
reported to have abroad 13 factories making motor cars. Why? 
The reason is that he can make a car in Great Britain cheaper 
than he can make it here, and he can sell it there. He can 
make a motor car in France cheaper than he can make it here, 
and he can sell it there. Henry Ford is a good business man, 
and he is pursuing good business tactics from his standpoint in 


1930 


building motor cars abroad, using cheaper material and cheaper 
labor to make his products 

Just as soon as the pending bill shall pass, those who desire | 
motor cars in Finland, in Germany, in Great Britain, in France, | 
and elsewhere throughout the world, I confidently predict, will 
proceed to patronize the country which treats them fairly in 
the matter of tariff rates. I predict that, instead of doing the | 
thing the Senator desires done, the antomobile companies in 
America will establish branches abroad. Only recently the Gen 
eral Motors Co. bought the Oppel factory in Germany. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. They did that before the bill was | 
passed by the Senate. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. But they knew the Dill was | 


coming on. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. They did not do it simply on that ac 
count. The Senator knows very well that the process of Euro- 
pean invasion preceded entirely the consideration of the pend- 
ing tariff bill, and represents a definite, specific policy of Amer- 
ican expansion. I am sure he will concede, regardless of tarifi 
controversies, that if that process continues without restraint, 
sooner or later it will kill all opportunity for American export 
trade regardless of tariffs. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if this bill shall 
be passed—and for the sake of the argument I concede it will be 
passed—I predict that in a very short time American motor fac- 
tories will make a sufficient number of cars to supply America, 
and no more; that American farmers will raise sufficient wheat 
to supply America and no more; and that American cotton | 
planters will raise a sufficient amount of cotton to supply 
America and no more. Already concerns which are supplying 
America are going abroad to produce, to supply their foreign 
trade. Take, for illustration, the International Harvester Co. 
We have free trade in farm implements; there is no tariff on 
farm machinery; the International Harvester Co, is not afraid 
of a tariff rate; it has no competition: it a world-wide 
monopoly. 

Take Mr. Ford again, if you please; he went over to Ireland 
and built in Ireland a tractor plant for the manufacture of the 
Fordson tractor. That plant not only supplies the British Isles 
with tractors but supplies Europe and countries on other conti- 
nents with tractors; and his surplus he ships back to the United 
States. The tractors thus brought back come in free; there is 
no tariff on a Fordson tractor; it is classified as an agricultural | 
implement, and as such it comes in free. Yet 15 per cent of the | 
foreign-made Fordson tractors which thus come to America free 
of duty have their wheels changed and are placed in use in 
industry as engines and as various power machines and never 
see the farm. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if I may suggest one 
further inquiry, the Senator has at least been proceeding on the | 
theory that tariff reprisals abroad are going to be dangerous. | 
I am submitting to him the thought, if American capital demon- 
strates its willingness to go abroad, that there is thus provided 
an impulse to raise foreign tariffs greater than any other in- | 
centive that has ever existed, because if an increase in a foreign 
tariff can shut out the American motor car, and as a result 
induce the American motor-car manufacturer to go abroad with 
his factory, it seems to me there is a paramount incentive on 
the part of the foreign country to put up its rates and thus 
affect our export trade. The thought I am suggesting to the 
Senator is that, regardless of our tariff attitude, does he not 
agree that there is a serious menace and a hazard and danger 
to American labor and to American prosperity in the expansion 
of the existing system of the expatriation of American capital? 


is 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, we have been 
trying for a long time to expand our foreign trade. For ex- 


ample, in the Department of Commerce there is a bureau called 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. To maintain 
that bureau costs our Government about $5,000,000 a year; it 
has agencies in all the priucipal countries of the earth; it has 
something like 600 trained men searching the earth, trying to 
find markets for the sale of American products, the products of 
American mines, the products of American factories, and like- | 
wise the products of the American farm. Off Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in Washington, there is now being constructed the 
largest office building in the world, a building covering some 
thing like two blocks, and to cost in the neighborhood of $15,- 
000.000. For what is that building being constructed? In the 
main it is to house the department and its bureaus which seek | 
to extend American markets, which seek to find a place where 
American manufacturers can sell more tractors, more motor 
cars, more radios, more flying machines, and more of the prod- 
ucts produced in America. 

Mr. President, our goods now go everywhere, and I give 
credit to the Department of Commerce for extending our trade 
throughout the world. One can not go any place without find- 
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ing American goods. Not so long ago in Russia I saw 
warehouse in Moscow 10,000 bales of American cotton 
my guide, “ Whence does this cotton come?” He replied, “ From 
America.” I asked, “What point in America?” He replied, 
“It is assembled at Houston, Tex., and shipped from Houston, 
direct to Moscow.” Houston, Tex., is the concentration point 
for Texas and Oklahoma cotton. While I can not say that 
Oklahoma cotton was in that warehouse, yet I know it was. 
There were 10,000 bales of American cotton in Moscow 

Mr. President, go to any city, any trading point in the world, 
and you will upon the shelves of the there goods 
made in America. If we are to continue the progress we have 


in one 
Il asked 


See? 


stores 


made, if our trade is to keep on expanding, as it should, in 
place of curtailing the markets for American manufactured 
goods they should be extended I do not believe they can be 
extended by placing a higher tariff wall around the United 
States and making it harder for foreign goods to reach the 
United States. We can not sell abroad unless the nations 


across the sea can sell here; and if we raise our tariff wall so 
high that they can not get here, they can not even see our goods, 
much less purchase them. 

Mr. President, the objections this bill are, first, that it 
will add very large sums to the living cost of the people of the 
United States. No one can tell how much that increased cost is 
going to be, but it is estimated at a minimum of $1,000,000,000 
per annum. 

It is stated in many places that i 


to 


f the pending tariff bill shall 


become a law it will be a declaration of economic warfare 
against the other nations of the world. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the challenge will be accepted 

If this bill shall be enacted, it will further embitter our inter 
national trade relations; if this bill shall pass it will bring 
about additional reprisals. I said a moment ago that in Great 
Britain a party is now being formed to keep American goods 
out of that country. In South America five or six countries 
have formed « confederacy to oppose the American tariff bill 
and American tariff rates. We are aware of the 


proposal for 
au United States of Europe, the underlying thought back of 
Which proposal is so to unify the countries of Europe that they 
may combat the high tariff rates proposed in this bill 

If this bill shall be passed, I predict, Mr. President, that it 
will bring about very soon a definite proposal for the cancella 
tion of the ten and a half billion dollars of war debts that are 
now owing to this country. If foreign nations can not us 
their goods, they can not pay the interest on the debt which 
they owe us; if they can not sell us their goods, they can not 
pay back the principal, even in 62 years. If this bill shall 
if it shall do what it is Claimed it will do—raise the tariff wall 
and restrict our foreign trade—it will not be long before there 
will be a pronounced demand, not only abread but here at home, 
that this $10,500,000,000 of funded debt due the American 


sell 


now 


Government shall be canceled. If that should happen, what 
is the next thing we may expect? Foreign nations will not be 
able to pay interest on the private loans made by American 


investors. They will not be able to pay dividends on the funds 
in factories; and, as a result, much of the money 
loaned to foreign nations and peoples will be lost and the debt 
repudiated. 

Mr. President, if this bill passes, 
does what it is claimed it 


if it 
will do, and it 


becomes a law, if it 
is generally admitted 


that it will, I make the further prediction that before very long 
the United States will be proposing to have an international 
conference, not upon the limitation of armaments, but rather 
upon the limitation of tariff rates. We will be the aggressor. 
We will be the one asking for the conference, and not the 
foreign nations. 

Mr. President, if this bill finally passes, and is approved by 
the President, it is going to cost many jobs in this country 
It will cost many wage-earner’s jobs. It will cost many jobs 


of people who now are conducting their own business. It will 
in my judgment, cost many jobs of Members of the House of 


Representatives; and, in proportion, it will cost the same 
number of jobs here in the Senate of the United States if 
the bill passes and is approved by the President, if will cost 
another job, and that job will be the Presidency of the United 
States. 

We did not make this issue. It is here. We accept it. This 


bill should not pass. For more than 15 months a number in 
this body have sought to keep this bill from passing. At this 
time there is neither any substantial reason nor any justifiea 
| tion for its passage. The bill is satisfactory to no one. Its 
provisions are condemned generally here at home. They are 
condemned universally abroad. Already the embarrassed spon- 
sors of this bill are making apologies for its iniquities. 

If the bill fmally becomes a law. at that moment a new issue 


will arise in this country; and that issue will be a demand that 
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the bill be repealed, and that the tariff rates we now have be 
substantially reduced. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, while I appreciate the long- 
estublished custom and advisability of the Senate being a de- 
liberative body and not passing over matters too hurriedly, on 
the other hand we must admit that we are living in a different 
age; the country as a whole is restless and expects things to 
be done; 
Senate does not more rapidly transact its business. 

It has become necessary for the industrial world to do things 
differently ; and I have noticed from observation and experience 
that the business whose plans and policies have not changed 
and are slow and deliberate are being run over, absorbed, or put 
out of business by those who are pursuing a more progressive 
course, 

I sometimes wonder if we are not allowing ourselves to think 


too much along the lines of how the Senate has always pro- | 
ceeded, because we are prone to excuse ourselves for our pro- | 


crastinations, being conscientious about it, and not realizing how 
conditions have changed. 

Human nature is such that so long as we are willing to exer- 
cise this privilege and take all the time we want to take we 
ure liable to go too far with that privilege. 

We must admit that these are facts which apply to indi- 
viduals in all walks of life—commercial, professional, or other- 
wise. Why should the Senate, the greatest lawmaking body 
in the world, be an exception to the rule? 

Therefore the long delay in the enactment of this tariff bill 
has unquestionably affected business, and the country is justi- 
fiable in expecting something to be done with this bill without 
further delay. If any of you question this sentiment, go back 
home for a few days and be with your people. 

Politics is just a name for a big business, just as coal means 
coal business, steel means steel business, and sugar means sugar 
business. Therefore politic business needs, just as any other big 
business, safe and unselfish leadership. 

I have never had any personal political ambition, but for 20 
years have been «active in politics as a matter ef conviction, 
believing it my duty. 

America is like an individual in a small city who, upon be- 
coming immensely wealthy, finds himself unpopular with his 


friends and neighbors; and, realizing this unpopularity, he 
grows indifferent and out of harmony with his community, 


and thereby becomes exceedingly unhappy himself. 

America controls about 70 per cent of the world’s gold. She 
is the ereditor in enormous sums of maby of the European coun- 
tries, and desires to collect her money. Yet she is building up 
a tariff wall so prohibitive that other countries can not send 
their products to America, and thus are prevented from paying 
the debts they rightfully and admittedly owe. 

It is only natural that they envy America; and, sensing this 
unpopularity among the nations of the world, America, too, may 
grow indifferent. This lack of harmony can not be conducive to 
our happiness and our welfare. 

We have every to expect retaliation from 
tions that may be so affected by our tariff policies. 

Forty-two nations have already protested against our tariff 
bill, which Congress has devoted the last 14 months of its time 
to writing. These protests cover some 300 different commodi- 
ties, and many of them were filed prior to September 5, 1929, 
as appears from the record of the hearings on the bill in vol- 
ume 8 Subsequent to these hearings, as indicated by informa- 
tion given to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] 
by the State Department, these protests have continued to pile 
up in the State Department, and clearly reflect a condition 
which warrants our Government in going slowly when it comes 
to enacting legislation that will so seriously curtail our exports. 

Other nations have already erected tariff barriers, and our 
exports are suffering. 

In comparison with the same months a year ago, our export 
business has fallen off at the rate of nearly a billion dollars 
per year; and the difference between a country’s satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory business is its export trade. 

The duties collected last year, as given by the Commissioner 
of Customs, were approximately $604,900,000. The increase by 
this new tariff bill amounts to approximately $60,000,000 annu- 
ally, meaning, I predict, a much greater decrease in export 
goods than the first three months of this year would indicate. 

While I believe in- reasonable and just protection, I am not in 
favor of a protective tariff which would be equivalent to an 
embargo and justification for retaliation by other countries. 

We all realize the serious condition of business all over the 
country, and I am sure the Members of this body are bound 
to realize the grave responsibility which rests upon us. If there 
ever was a time when the country needed men with their feet 


other 


reason 


na- 
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| on the ground and their shoulders to the wheel, with a heart's 
| desire to do that which is best for the country, it is to-day. 

The difference in the standards of living of this and other 
countries is too great. We must either lift others or they will 
pull us down. This can not be aceomplished without less poli- 
tics in business and more business in politics and with an atti- 
tude on the part of America that will lead other countries to 
feel that we believe in a live-and-let-live policy. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further debate on the con- 
ference report? If not, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9592) 
to amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeE rar}. 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, I think it was on Friday that 
I made the request that this bill be temporarily laid aside to 
consider what is known as the canners’ bill, upon the theory 
and assumption that probably there would be an agreement 
among the Senators from New York, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 
I am advised that they have practically reached an agreement 
| on the amendment heretofore offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. If that is true, I hope we may consider the amendment 
and dispose of the matter this afternoon and pass to some- 
thing else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we have substantially agreed upon 
an amendment. Do I understand the Senator from New York 
to say that he is satisfied with the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. The Senator from Tennessee offers the 
following amendment: 


On page 4, line 5, after the word “ thereby,” insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “ Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not 
| enter into any contract with any person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion which is, directly or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated 
or affiliated person, firm, corporation,’ or association, or as a holding 
company or through stock ownership, or otherwise, operating, or con 
trolling the operation of, any foreign-flag ships in competition with any 
American-flag ships, operating to or from any port in the United States : 
Provided further, That the United States Shipping Board, upon an af 
firmative vote of five members, spread upon the minutes of the board, 
declares that the policy and primary purposes declared in section 1 of 
the merchant marine act, 1928 (U. 8S. C., title 46, sec. 861) and public 
interest and necessity requires an exception being made in any particu 
lar case, and declares the reason for, the nature, extent, and conditions 
of such exception and certifies same in writing to the Postmaster Gen 
eral, in which event the Postmaster General may accordingly, in his 
diseretion, award a contract in such case.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. That represents the agreement as it was 
understood this morning, and I am perfectly willing to accept 
that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
it was not understood that this action was to be taken upon 
the affirmative vete of five of the members of the Shipping 
Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has been placed in the amendment— 
five out of the seven. 

Mr. President, there is just one suggestion that I should like 
to make to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. The Sen- 
ator knows that a motion has been made to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was passed providing for an investiga- 
tion of the Shipping Board. Will the Senator undertake, on 
his side of the Chamber, to get a vote on that motion at the 
present session? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am concerned particularly in 
the passage of the pending bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can understand that. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from New 
motion to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But any Senator can bring it up, and I 
intend to bring it up at the very earliest possible moment, and 
: I want to know is whether I can count on the cooperation 
| 
| 





York has made a 


of the Senator in that respect. 

Mr. McNARY. If the bill can be brought to a vote, and some 
agreement can be had with regard to the amendment, I shall 
be glad to cooperate in getting a vote as soon as possible, 
because I believe there should be opportunity for the discussion 
of all motions and for a vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that assurance, 
amendment is satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 


Mr. President, the 





Serres 


a 











Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee a question before he takes his seat in 
order to see if I understand the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us say, for instance, that the 
United Fruit Co., with a mixed fleet, is a bidder for a contract, 
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and the Shipping Board, by a vote of five out of seven, for good | 


and sufficient reasons, which it makes public, concludes that the 
contract should be let to that company, in spite of the preamble 
in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR 
provision which prohibits the Postmaster General from letting 
a contract for reasons such as are stated in this amendment, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then the contract could be let to this 
company? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the limitation is not still left in 
the amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is out of the amendment 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of my friend, the Senator from Michigan, to the fact, however, 
that I want inserted in this modified amendment, in line 7, the 
words “ operating under a mail contract.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that would absolutely annul 
he amendment, and I am not willing to agree to it, if the 
upon. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want the Senator to say that it 
has already been agreed upon. I have not agreed to anything, 
so far as I am concerned, except to give consideration to any 
proposal which had in it reason and common sense, 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
would prohibit any American-owned line which operated a for- 
eign-flag ship from submitting a bid for a mail contract. It 
would be foreclosed from doing so, while the suggested change 
which I have proposed would accomplish everything the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee wishes to accomplish, when there was a 
line in competition with a ship already carrying the mail. Why 
should the Senator from Tennessee be disturbed about the at- 
tempt of an American-owned line, operating an American ship, 
submitting a bid to carry the mail, if there were no other 
American line carrying mail, or in competition with the line 
attempting to get the contract? 

I do not suppose the significance of this proposal of the 
Senator from Tennessee is clear to the Senate. Let me give an 
example; and this is founded upon an actual experience. 

An American-owned line, 100 per cent American in its owner- 
ship and 100 per cent American in its vessels, had occasion to 
carry oil for one of its customers from the United States abroad. 
It had no oil ship but naturally wanted to please its customers, 
to maintain the good will of the customers, so it chartered a 
Norwegian ship to carry that cargo of oil, and by reason of the 
transaction the American line lost $15,000, but preferred to lose 
that amount of money rather than lose a customer. 

If that line having operated the foreign ship, applied for a 
mail contract, it could not get it. That is destructive of the 
highest interests of the American merchant marine. It could 
get it if it got a certificate of necessity from the Shipping 
Board, but if it developed that a line having a single foreign 
ship were in competition with any other American line, it 
could not get it, even under the exception. 

I want to have included the statement that it is an Ameri- 
can line operating a mail route, this American-owned line hav- 
ing one or two foreign ships, and that is the reason why I 
object to this amendment. I hope the Senator from Louisiana 
sees exuctly what I am driving at. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, would the Senator yield to me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not have the Senator do that. It 
is very kind of the Senator, but my object is to convince the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, my mind is made up. I 
have yielded the last time. We will let the matter take its 
course. A gentleman came from the Senator’s office this morn- 
ing with a proposed agreement, which I accepted. He said the 
Senator had accepted it. If the Senator is not willing to do 
what the agreement suggested, I do not care. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned, I do not care, 
either; so there is no trouble about that. 

This is what is proposed: 

That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any contract with 
any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, directly or in- 
directly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated person, firm, 
corporation, or association, or as a holding company or through stock 


No; not the preamble, but in spite of the | 


It could be let under those circumstances. | 


Senator is not willing to accept the amendment already agreed | 
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or controlling the operation of, any 
foreign-flag ships in competition with any American-flag ships 


whership,-or otherwise, operating, 


That is what the Senator proposes. What difference does it 
make if it is not in competition with an American-flag ship 
carrying the mail, because the White bill is a bill which relates 
to the carrying of the mail? But this proposal of the Senator 
from Tennessee makes it utterly impossible for an 
whned line, which charters a single foreign 
its activities, to get a mail contract 

I am perfectly willing to make it impossible for an American 
line operating a single foreign ship, to 


American 
vessel to al pity 


get a contract for carry 


ing the mail where there is a competing American line, provided 
that American line is carrying the mail. 

If the Senator from Tennessee will accept that very simple 
modification, I will accept it, and I will do that in the face of 
the telegram I hold in my hand, which I received 10 minutes 


go I would like to have those who are interested in the ¢ 

bate hear the telegram. This is from the American St« hip 
Owners’ Associatic Which represents all the great shipping 
lines of this country every one of them. It is dated New York, 
at 12.54 to-day, practically 1 o’clock: 


This association stands unalt ibly opposed to the McKellar amend 
rent, either in its prese form « n a modified form, to the White 
preference bill Its effect will be much mor ar-reaching than the 
discussions on the floor have thus far indicated, and it should be n 
sidered of and by itself at a time when there in be ample opportunity 
to present in full the effect it will have upon the development of the 
Americant merchant marine It is not in any way a proper nendment 


to the bill in question, and we hope you wil! not favor it 


That is pretty plain talk from the owners of the American 
merchant marine, the gentlemen who are investing their money 
in an attempt to build up in this country an effective American 
merchant marine. They say, “ We are unalterably opposed to 
it.” There is no sense in the legislation anyhow, because it 
was a live issue when Judge Davis introduced the original 
Davis bill, of which this amendment is simply a modification 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows Mr. 
Orleans? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did Mr. Brent call on the Senator this 
morning? 

Mr. COPELAND. He did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator agree upon a modified 
amendment and hand it over to Mr. Brent this morning? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator need call no witnesses 

Mr. McKELLAR. This matter is mixed up in my mind. 

Mr. Brent came to my office with a copy of my amendment 
interlined in the Senator's own handwriting, with the last 
proviso stricken out, without those words the Senator now 
desires to have put in, and Mr. Brent told me that with those 
alterations the amendment was entirely satisfactory to the 
Senator from New York, the Senator from Louisiana, and the 
Senator from Michigan. I told bim that was all right; I 
thought the matter was settled, and when I spoke to the Senator 
about it to-day, I understood it was settled. Apparently, since 
that time the Senator has come to the conclusion that it ought 
to be changed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, I will call a witness. 
Did the Senator from Tennessee say to me that he would not 
accept this amendment unless I coupled with it a consent to pass 
the resolution providing for an investigation of the Shipping 
Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; there was no question about it. 
I told the Senator he could do either one of two things, either 
agree to a vote on the motion to reconsider, or the other, and the 
Senator said he would have to make a speech. I told him that 
was all right. I thereupon went to the Senator from Oregon, 
and he said he thought there ought to be a vote, and so I ac 
cepted the amendment. It had never been withdrawn, and the 
Senator sent it to my office. That is the situation. Mr. Brent 
should not have brought it to me with those statements from the 
Senator unless they had been so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Brent did his entire duty. He had 
every reason to believe that these modifications would be satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The modification upon which the Senator 
now insists was not in the copy which Mr. Brent presented 
to me, 

Mr. COPELAND. It was not; but it is in the copy which I 
have before me, and I do insist upon it. Having the investi 
gation committee appointed by the House and one ordered by 


brent, of New 
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the President, the Senator is now unwilling to wait for a third 
investigation until some later time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
one, but I am going to insist that at the very first moment we 
dispose of the Senator’s dilatory motion to reconsider. 
no doubt in the world that the Senate is going to vote down 


the Senator's motion, because I think there is no one opposed | 


to the investigation of the Shipping Board except the Senator 
from New York. As a matter of fact, practically every Senator 
to whom I have spoken has assured me that he is in favor of 
it. It passed the Senate unanimously at one time. I think the 


Senator from New York wus present when it passed. All | 


Senators assure me they are in favor of it. The Shipping Board 
say they are in favor of it. The shipping interests are in favor 
of it. I think under those circumstances we will probably have 
an investigation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just for the sake of the record, and in 
order that we may have it straight, let me say this further. 
I am sorry to bore the Senate by any discussion of the matter. 
Che reason why I declined to yield for a quorum call is I do 
not want to bore any more Senators than necessary. But, as a 
matter of fact, the Senator from Tennessee knew perfectly well 
of my opposition and other opposition in the Committee on 
Commerce to the investigation. In my absence from the Senate 
the resolution went through just like other matters often do. 
When I returned I asked that the matter might be reconsidered 
and placed on the calendar in order that we might have some 
discussion of it. The Senator from Tennessee objected, and 
under the rule of the Senate I entered my motion to reconsider. 
But there is no use quarreling like children over these things. 
The debate must be upon a higher plane. 

Mr. President, we have an American merchant marine for 
almost the first time in cur modern history and are actually 
building ships, $150,000,000 worth of ships. 

I digress to apologize to the patient, considerate leader of the 
program on the other side of the Chamber, the Senator from 


Indeed, I am not going to await another | Orleans, of the Mississippi Valley, to make this, as he considers 


I have | 
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Oregon [Mr. McNary]. It is a shame to take any of the | 
precious time of the Senate at this late day in the session to 


ve consideration to this question. I know that to-morrow the 
tariff conference report will be here for further consideration. 
I hesitate to take any time or to have any part in a filibuster 
against the White bill. 

The White bill ought to pass. That is the bill which came 
from the House and after consideration by the Commerce Com- 
mittee was reported to the Senate by the able Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RaNspELL]. It is a matter of vital importance 
to our country that the bill should pass. There are complica- 


| 
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anrendment. I appeal to my friend from Tennessee in the in- 
terest of the Mississippi Steamship Line, of the port of New 


it, great concession in order that the matter may be disposed 
of and put behind us. 

If the amendment should prevail as modified by the Senator 
from Tennessee and not as I have suggested, then what would 
happen? Any American steamship line operating a foreign 
vessel—and that would mean the United Fruit Line, the Inter 
national Mercantile Marine, the McCormick Line, the Grace Line. 
and the Barbour Line operating the West African Coast Line— 
can not have a mail contract until they have presented the nrat- 
ter to the Shipping Board and obtained the consent of five 
members of that board. As I understand it they can not have 
it at all if the line is in competition in any sense with an 
American line—any American line; not only an American line 
carrying mail but any American line. The very fact that it is 
in competition with another American line would impose upon 
the Government the obligation not to grant any nrail contract 
to it. That is perfectly absurd and destructive of the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. 

Reference has been made to the United Fruit Co. The United 
Fruit Co. owns 39 ships. Twenty-five of those are American 
ships, 3 are Honduran, 6 Panaman, and 5 British. It owns 
39 vessels, 25 of which are American-flag vessels. The Ameri- 
can-flag vessels represent 115,000 gross tons of a total tonnage 
of 163,000. Could it have a mail contract? It could not. It 
has agreed and entered into a contract to construct a total of 
eight ships aggregating 48,000 gross tons at an estimated cost 
of approximately $28,000,000; but it could not have a urail con- 
tract because in its effort to maintain friendly relations with 
Honduras, Panama, and other points in the Caribbean, it has 
made use of some of the ships of the countries involved to a 
very minor degree; but because of the fact that those boats 
are owned by them and sail under a foreign flag they can not 
bave a mail contract with the Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

The owners of the United Fruit Co., who have charge of cer- 
tain ships, often carry sugar or other cargoes between some 
point in Central or South America and Cuba; but because in the 
efforts of the line to establish permanent relation with those 


| various countries they fly their flag, the line is to be shut off 


tions and contradictions in the Jones-White Act as regards the | 


letting of mail contracts to steamship lines. As a result of the 
failure clearly to distinguish between steamship lines it has 
seemed wise to the Postmaster General and to all interested 
persons to modify the Jones-White Act, and that is what the 
White-Ransdell bill is that we have before us. {tt ought to pass 
because there has been built up by the enterprise of the citizens 
of New Orleans a strong shipping company. 


They have taken 
over certain ships from the Shipping Board. 


They are prepar- 


ing to operate a successful line out of the Gulf, a locally owned | 


line, to serve New Orleans, Galveston, and the other Gulf ports 
to South America. 

If the White bill is not passed there is nothing in the world 
for the Postmaster General to do—and he has stated that the 
only thing he can do and the thing he will do—but to let the mail 
contract to the Munson Line. That is a line which is owned in 
my city. I am interested in it because it is a local concern. 
I asked permission of the Senate and did occupy two cr three 
hours of time to point out how the Munson Line has been im- 
posed upon, But having done that I said that the Munson Line 
people had authorized me to say that so far as they are con- 
cerned they are glad and cheerfully consent to the passage of 
the White bill in order that the Mississippi Line may have this 
contract, as the Mississippi Line should have it. 

That is one thing. On top of it the Senator from Tennessee 
preposes an amendment which has no more relation to the 
matter than the moon has to a gold mine in Alaska, and is 
insisting upon its adoption. I offered during the past week 
various modifications and finally, with the addition of five words 
to the amendment as nrodified by the Senator from Tennessee, 
I am willing to consent to the adoption of the amendment, 
even though it has no relation to the bill. But it having been 
pointed out to me by great steamship owners of the United 
States, the people who are running all of these lines from all 
our ports to every part of the world, that it is a pernicious 
and dangerous amendment in any event, as they put it; never- 
theless so far as I am concerned, with the addition of the five 
words referred to, I am willing to consent, so far as my con- 


from the possibility of having a mail contract with the Post- 
master General of the United States. 

These vessels are serving British and Canadian territories and 
Cuba. They serve as an outlet to some of the old sea personnel, 
some of those persons who have long been in the employ of the 
United Fruit Line but are not able to qualify as American citi- 
zens under existing law. I have known some persons in New 
York to put on revivals of old-time shows in order that some 
of the old-time actors might be given employment to maintain 
their self-respect and earn some money. In that same spirit 
the United Fruit Line has maintained many of its ships in 
order that old seamen who can not qualify under the La Fol- 
lette Act might be retained witil they passed away. 

Then occasionally, Mr. President, in the past, when there has 
been a seasonal peak, when there has been an extraordinary 
crop of bananas or pineapples or some other southern fruit, in 
order that the producing countries to the south might dispose of 
their crops and market them, the owners of this line have 
chartered ships and have enabled the planters in South and Cen- 
tral America to market their products. So, because there were 
not available American ships of the desired size or speed, 
from time to time the American Fruit Line has chartered for- 
eign ships. 

This company has associates who are operating a large ficet 
of foreign-flag ships between the United Kingdom and the 
Continent and the West Indies and Central America. Mr. 
President, in the course of their regular business these ships do 
not touch United States ports at all; they have not anything to 
do with our country; yet since they are operated by the Amer- 
ican company, if the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
shall be adopted, they can not have any mail contracts. The 
particular fleet of which I speak, which is engaged between the 
United Kingdom and the Continent and the West Indies and 
Central America, consists of 35 ships of a gross registered 
tonnage of 184,000 tons, all the time operated by an American 
company interested in the prosperity of America, cultivating 
the export trade from our country, and building up good will 
all over the world. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] alittle while ago 
referred to what he feared might be the effect of the pending 
tariff bill upon the destruction of good will. Without going 
into that phase of the question at all, I desire to say that here 
is a concern which for a generation has sought to build up good 


sent has any bearing upon the case, to the adoption of the | will between the United States and the other countries which 
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are touched by its vessels. Are we going to make it possible 
for the United Fruit Co., this great concern which is now build 
ing $28,000,000 worth of new ships, to be put out of the running 
when it comes to mail contracts? Mr. President, so far as | 
am concerned, I am not going to vote to impose any such 
unnecessary burden upon this particular company or upon any 
other company which is engaged in the legitimate transportation 
of goods to and from the United States. The modern attitude 
toward water transportation is a very suggestive thing. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
York yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. 1 yield. 

Mr. McNARY. It is very doubtful unless action shall be had 
on the pending bill to-day that we shall be able to reach it 
again during the present session of Congress. I think the Sena- 
tor from New York will agree that the Shipping Board and the 
Postmaster General are very anxious that 
Is the Senator from New York willing to have a vote taken on 
the proposal offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. M« 
KeLLAR| and then, if that amendment shall be voted in or out, 





Senator from New 


the bill be enacted. | 


| amendment, as I have 


to dispose of other amendments and finally the bill itself this | 


afternoon? 
Mr. COPELAND. 
vote to be taken 


I am willing to do this: 
upon 


I am willing for a 
the McKellar amendment; but, in 


case 


that amendment should carry, I should feel under obligations to } 


discuss the matter further. 

Mr. McNARY. For a few minutes, 

Mr. COPELAND. At least for a few minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that would be making progress. I 
do not want to suggest to the Senator from New York that he 
shall discontinue his very interesting discussion; but if he 
would, in a very few minutes, afford the Senate an opportunity 
to vote upon the amendment, I know we should all be 
much pleased at the Senator’s action. 

Mr. COPELAND. My highest desire is to 
would be the Senator’s plan—to call for a quorum? 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator desire a quorum? 
desire a roll call? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think 
the day to call a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment. Let it be understood 
that the American steamship companies, the owners of all the 
steamship lines, are in bitter opposition to this amendment—I 


I assume? 


very 
please. What 


Does he 


it would be cruel at this time of 


| pre sent 
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objection? The 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wan 
gest to the Senator from Oregon, in view of the staten 
the Senator from New York, that, after a roll cal 
now absent shall have come into the 


there Cha 

to sug 
ent of 
and Senators 
Chamber, he would feel 


obliged to resume his discussion of this amendment, that we ca 
not even dispose of that question to-night 
Mr. McNARY. It was the intention—and it was so stated 
to hold an executive session later in the afternoon, but I should 
like very much to dispose of the pending amendment and the 
bill this afternoon. It is an important measure. I do not want 
to repeat, but if not disposed of to-lay, I doubt very much t! 
the Senate will ever give time to recur to its consideration ir 
ing the present session. So far as I am concerned. I want to do 
all I can to bring it to a vote now If there is some Senator 
who dces not want it to come to a vote, he may assume the 
} responsibility. 
Mr. McKELLAR Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
notwithstanding I think there was an agreement about the 


said, I am perfectly willing to vote right 
am perfectly willing to vote with the Senators 
I do not want to stand in the way of a final disposition 


and I 


how, 


| of the measure. 


want that understood—and it is because of their opposition, and | 


their experience, and their knowledge, that I am willing to 
make a martyr of myself here and to stand out against this 
pending proposal. 
to ask for a vote now, I shall subside. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
from Tennessee, will the proposal last made be the one con- 
sidered or will it be the one which was offered some time ago? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The vote, I think, would come upon the 


. . | 
amendment I have just offered; the amendment which I under- 


stood this morning was entirely satisfactory to everybody. 

Mr. McNARY. That is, without the language proposed by 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without the language proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New York; omitting the five words which he 
interlined. 

Mr. McNARY. 
roll Gall? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment; I desire to know if the Sena- 
tor from New York wants a roll call? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to inquire about 
that. I assume if there should be a roll call the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Tennessee would feel obliged 
for the benefit of absent Senators to explain the amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should feel under obligations to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So nothing would be accom- 
plished, especially if it is desired to have an executive session. 

Mr. ASHURST.. I am sure that there is a general desire for 
an executive session, and if we have a roll call it will develop 
the absence of a quorum, and, in that event, we could not accom- 


Does the Senator from New York desire a 


plish what is desired in connection with the pending bill: and | 


we would also lose the opportunity of having an executive 
session this afternoon. So why can not we reach an agreement 
to vote some time to-morrow—say, at 12.30 o’clock p. m.? 

Mr. McNARY. 


has | 


With that statement, if the Senator intends | 


Senator | 


Mr. President, may I ask the | 


| and was operating : 





Mr. President, pending the discussion, I am | 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana’ 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ha had very litt to 
say about the pending bill, although my name has been men 
tioned a number of times, and although a great shipping co 


pany with headquarters in my State is more vitally interested 
in the proposed legislation just now than is any other individual 


or organization. I should like to say just a few words to re 
mind the Senate that the Shipping Board has sold a great 
many vessels and many lines of vessels to a number of differ 


ent operators. It has proceeded in the very best of faith, i 
judgment. Some 20 lines have been sold, and it 
except that relating to the Mississippi Shipping Co., 
with headquarters in New Orleans, mail contracts, called 
sidies by some Senators, have been awarded to the purchasers 


i my 
every 


stance 


sub 


of those lines. Nineteen such mail contracts have been 
awarded, and I doubt if the present owners would have pur 
chased those lines if they had not believed mail contracts 
would be awarded them. 

When the 12 ships purchased by the Mississippi Shipping 
Co. were sold, that company was required to pay a great deal 


more for the ships than other companies paid for similar ships 
When the line was advertised the Mississippi Co. bid for the 
12 ships, which it had been operating as agent between New 
Orleans and the eastern coast of South America, $12 a ton 
The Munson Line, out of New York, which had 

line of ships from New York to 
ern coast of South America, which enjoyed a mail contract of 
$1,250,000 a year to help it operate its former Government 
owned ships, and which is going ahead and operating the 
ships it bought from the Government under the $1,250,000-a-year 
mail contract without any obligation whatsoever to build new 
ships, intervened and bid $28 per ton for the 12 ships which had 


purchased 
the east 


been operated by the Mississippi Shipping Co., and for which 
it was bidding $12 a ton, following the example set in many 
instances by other lines. I can not give the exact amount 
that had been bid by other companies, but the ship lines were 


being sold for about $12 per ton. 

The Munson Co. having bought ships very cheap, and having 
received this substantial Government aid of $1,250,000-a-year 
mail contract, stepped in and said, “ We are not satisfied with 
doing the business from New York to Brazil and Rio de Janeiro, 


but we are going to do it from New Orleans also, and we will 
bid such a high figure that the Mississippi Shipping Co. will 
| not be able to meet us.” The Shipping Board, exercising the 


going to make a request for unanimous consent, that when the 


Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 


| 





discretion vested in it, said to the Mississippi Shipping Co., 
“Go a little bit better than $28 per ton, and we will sell you 
the ships”: and though no absolute statement to that effect 
was made, this company was led to believe that it would get a 
contract of $560,000 a year to carry the mail between New 
Orleans and those ports on the east coast of South Americ: 

The Postmaster General, in making his estimate for 
business for this year, had said it was expected that this line 
was to get this contract of $560,000 a year, and a statement was 
made giving the names of the other lines that were to get 
similar contracts. Hence, my friends of the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co., in the best of faith, made a deal with the Shipping 
Board. They paid something over $28 per ton. They 
obliged to pay in cash 25 per cent—about $700,000. They were 


the 


were 
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obliged to z 








ive bonds and securities for the balance of the pay- 


ments, 

When the bids were first advertised for the mail, they 
bid $2.50 a ton. The Munson Line—an American line, but 
owning some foreign ships—bid $2 per ton. It was not satis- 
fied with its own big contract of $1,250,000 a year from New 
York to that coast, but it tried to take away from the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co. th's other contract which belonged to it 
morally 

The Vostmaster General, acting under the advice of his 
legal department, held that he was obliged to let the contract 
to the lowest bidder. Consequ nily, he could not give the 
contract to the Mississippi! Shipping Co.; and the matter has 
been held up ever since. Mr. Brown has been trying to have 
the law amended, knowing that the spirit of the law was to 
let the contract to the Mississippi Shipping Co. 

Mr. President, the Mississ ppi Shipping Co. was organized 


in 1920 by citizens of New Orleans, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
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This means atter ruin to the Mississippi Shipping Co., who 
bought the ships in good faith on the faith of the award of this 
contract. 

Twenty shipping lines have been sold by the United States 
Shipping Board to private operators, and in every instance 
except that of the Mississippi Shipping Co. mail contracts have 
been awarded. 

Senators, I want to say to you that if we do not pass the bill, 
and if this contract is not awarded to the Mississippi Shipping 
Co., one of the greatest pieces of injustice ever wrought in this 

will be the result. My constituents will be ruined. 
They have paid their money—nearly $700,000—in good faith. 
They have paid it in the belief that they were going to get this 
contract. It would be cruel in the extreme not to pass this bill 
and permit them to get it. 

I appeal to every Senator within the sound of my voice to 
assist in getting the bill passed. We have had enough debate on 
it. These are the plain, simple facts in the case. In heaven's 
name, Senators, let us vote! Let us quit talking, and vote on 
this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
offered by the 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is an amazing thing that 
in the haste of closing a session, and in the absence of any con- 





The question is on the amendment 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeLiar], as 


| siderable number of Senators, so grievous an error as the adop- 


It wus made agent for the Shipping Board in the operation 
of a line between Gulf ports and the east coast of South 
America. Th's is the first line which ever operated a regular 
service from New Orleans to Brazilian and Argentine ports 
and return. Its service, both north and south bound, has 
hecome very valuable to the whole Mississippi Valley. 

In 192S the Shipping Board advertised this line for sale, 
requiring the purchase of 12 ships, with a guaranty of 36 
round yoyages per year for five years. 

The Mississippi Shipping Co. bid $12 per deadweight ton 
for the ships, the highest price ever paid before for ships of 
this class. 

The Munson Steamship Co. had previously bought the Ship- 
ping Board passenger line of new ships operating between | 


New York and these same ports, and are receiving a mail con- | 


tract of $1,250,000 per year, without any 
any portion of this money in new ships. 


The Munson Line had operated an irregular service out of 
the Gulf, southbound only, with chartered foreign ships. It 
desired a monopoly of the east coast South American trade 


to both Atlantic and Gulf ports, so it bid $28 per ton for the 
Gulf line. 

Under the provision (sec. 7 of the shipping 
permitting the giving of preference in these sales to “ companies 
having the support financially and otherwise of the local com- 
munities,” the Mississippi Shipping Co. was invited to slightly 
better the Munson bid, and the line was sold to it. 

In order to insure retention of the control at the Gulf, the 
Shipping Board in the contract of sale required the Mississippi 
Shipping Co. to accept most extraordinary terms: 

(a) A controlling interest in the company can not 
to others without the consent of the Shipping Board. 

(b) Its officers and directors must be approved by the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Previous to the sale of the line, at the request of the Ship- 
ping Board, the Postmaster General certified this line as an 
essential route for the carriage of the United States mail. 

The Director of the Budget included in the Budget for 1930 
$560,000 for the mail pay of this line, and the Post Office De- 
partment testified to the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate that this was to cover a contract to be 
executed with the purchasers of the line; and Congress made 
the appropriation, 

After the Mississippi Shipping Co. had bought the line, the 
Postmaster General advertised, under section 407, merchant 
marine act, 1928, for the carrying of the mail on this route. 
When the bids were opened the Mississippi Shipping Co. bid 
$2.50 per mile, the amount authorized by law for ships of 
this class, and in accordance with the appropriation. Munson 
bid $2 per mile, after offering the Mississippi Shipping Co. the 


act, 1920) 


be sold 


alternative of selling him a half interest in the line, or under- | 


bidding them on the contract. 

In 1929 the White bill (H. R. 9592) was passed by the House 
for the purpose of assuring the mail pay to those companies 
who purchase these Shipping Board lines and obligate them- 
selves to continue the operation of the lines for a period of 
years. 

After its passage the Postmaster General threw out all 
former bids and again advertised for the carriage of the mail 
on this route. Mississippi again bid $2.50, and Munson, with- 
out any obligation to operate any round voyages to and from 
the Gulf, bid $1.74 per mile. 

The Postmaster General claims he has no option but to 
award the contract to the lowest bidder, which is Munson. 
Iie has held up the actual award until the Senate acts on the 
White amendment. 

ile states that if the bill is defeated or fails of passage he will 
have to award the contract to Munson. 


obligation to invest | 


that method we may have opportunity to discuss the matter if 


tion of this amendment could be perpetrated upon the country. 

We have tried for many years to build up in the United States 
an efficient and effective merchant marine. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senate having adopted the modified Me- 
Kellar amendment, will the Senator from New York agree to 
vote upon the passage of the bill on Thursday at 1 o'clock? 


sy 


| there should be an interruption of debate concerning the con- 
| ference report on the tariff bill. 








Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret that in order to 
have the proposal made by the Senator from Oregon carried 
into effect, we should have to have a quorum called. It would 
be unfortunate to have that, would it not? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not desire to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. Will the Senator from New York look sympathetically 
upon such a movement to-morrow, after the roll call, if I should 
again propound the proposal? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from New York leoks sympa- 
thetically upon it, because this is not my battle. This is the 
battle of the administration. I am amazed to think that a 
Senate made up largely of Republicans should have voted 
against the desire of the administration with reference to this 
particular amendment; so I regret that I have to be in the 
position of defending the administration. 

If any reasonable effort on my part can prevent the enactment 
into law of this monstrous proposal, I do not intend to have that 
calamity happen. So, frankly, I will say to my friend from 
Oregon—and nobody loves him more than I do, and nobody is 
more appreciative of the efforts he makes to keep a steady flow 
of legislation here—that I shall do what I can, in a proper way, 
to defeat the passage of this bill. I presume it will be passed 
after a while; but everybody is going to know that I did all I 
could to keep it from passing. 

Mr. McNARY. I think, if I may make a suggestion, that the 


| Senator will have that opportunity if we might come to an 
| agreement for a final vote, say, at 2 o’clock on Thursday. 


I am 
not asking the Senator to enter into an agreement to that effect 
at this time, because that would require a quorum, and there 
might be some difficulty in developing a quorum to-night; but if 
I should propose such a unanimous-consent agreement to-mor- 
row, may I have the hope, if not the assurance, that the Senator 
will agree to it? 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator always has the hope. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am willing to take a chance, 
because I know the fairness of the Senator from New York; 
and I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 


Does the Senator from New York 
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The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 

consideration of executive business in open sesston. 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Mr. DALE. From the Committee on the Civil Service, I 
port back favorably the nomination of Thomas E. 
Arizona, to be a member of the United States 
Commission, vice William C. Deming, resigned. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
the present consideration of this nomination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
colleague, the junior Senator from Arizona 
entirely favorable to this nomination ? 

Mr. ASHURST. Very much so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take pleasure in not objecting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


re- 
Campbell, of 
Civil Service 


for 


REPORT OF A JUDICIAL NOMINATION 
Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re 
ported favorably the nomination of Raymond U. Smith, of New 
Hampshire, to be United States attorney, district of New 


Hampshire, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 
Are there further reports of committees? If not, the calendar 
is in order. 


fHE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understand that there are 
two nominations of citizens of Arkansas that Senators Ropinson 
and CaRAWAY both desire to have confirmed. They have been 
delayed for a day or two. I unanimous consent that the 
two nominations be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let them be stated. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of George L. Mal- 
lory, of Arkansas, to be United States marshal, eastern district 
of Arkansas (now serving under an appointment expiring June 
15, 1930). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Wallace Town- 
send, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney, eastern district 
of Arkansas, vice Charles F. Cole, term expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is coufirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The calendar is in order, 


ask 


TREATIES 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce sundry treaties. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The treaties will be passed over 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
be confirmed en bloc, and the President notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Col. William 


Harvey Tschappat to be Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, | 


with rank of brigadier general, vice Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 

is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States making sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. As in legislative session, I move that the Sen- 
ate curry out the unanimous-consent agreement and recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 10, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 9, 1930 


Envoy ExtTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
David E. Kaufman, of Pennsylvania, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 


America to Siam. 
MEMBER OF THE UNirep States Civit, Service CoMMISSION 


Thomas E. Campbell, of Arizona, to be a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, vice William C. Deming, re- 
signed. 


| Capt. 


As I understand, both the Senator and his | 
[Mr. Haypen], are | 


. | 
I ask unanimous consent that the postmasters 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 
Charles H. Harlow, United States Navy, retired, to be 
a commodore on the retired list of the Navy from the 20th day 


of May, 1980, in accordance with a provision contained in an 
act of Congress approved on that date. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Erccutive nominations 

Memper oF THE UNITED 
Thomas FE. Campbell. 


confirmed the 


STATES CIVII 


by June 


COMMISSION 


Senate 4 


1930 


SERVIC! 


Unirev STATES ATTORNEY 


Wallace Townsend, eastern district of Arkansa 


Untrep States Marsal 
Arkansas, 
APPOINTMENT ARMY 
Col. Willian Harvey Tschappat to be assistant to the Chief 
of Ordnance, with rank of brigadier general 


George IL. Mallory, eastern district of 


IN THE 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Re 


Goad, Cabot. 


w L., 


FLORIDA 
Arthur W. Lawrence, Clewiston 
Ethel P. Summitt, Shamrock. 
ILLINOIS 
Kerr, Brookport. 
Victor F. Boltenstern, Cambridge. 
Clyde 8S. Coyle, Hurst. 
Ora ©. Baiar, Johnston City. 
Howard J. Bailey, Princeton. 
Howard W. Ruedger, Thawville. 
KANSAS 
Harry R. Markham, Alton. 
William A. Tihen, Harper. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hoyt B 


Roy F. Bonds, Booneville. 
Ray A. Whelan, Indianola. 
DeHa A. Myers, Newhebron 
NEW YORK 
George A. Hardy, Philadelphia. 
| James F. Cooper, Stanley. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
John E. Riekman, Franklin. 
Walter D. Warren, Sylva. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Archie N. Cook, Cameron. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Monpay, June 9, 1930 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 


by the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 
| 
| * . . ree 
Our Father in Heaven, we praise Thee for these sacred 
| silences in which we may sound our own hearts and where 


| Thou art assuredly found. May we take all we can from this 
| place and turn it to account in living a life that has definite 
value. © light of life, a star from the everlasting flame, shine 
upon our path. Let the thought of Thy mercy be with us 
to-day, guiding us as the star guides the sailor. Bless us all 
with the riches of wisdom, peace, and friendship until we 
commune with Thee in the garden at twilight. Do Thou keep 
our Republic a pure and undefiled democracy, in which every 
man, woman, and child shall havg the utmost liberty consistent 


| with the liberty of others. In the Father's name. Amen 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, June 6, 1930, was 
read and approved. 
RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks on the subject of railroad consolidations. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minn isks unani 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of railroad 
| consolidations. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ota 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I arise at this time to call | 
the attention of the House to the Couzens-Knutson resolution, 
which recently passed the Senate and which now lies in the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 


resolution provides for the suspension of the powers of the In- 


terstate Commerce Conimission to permit railroad consolidations 
until such time as Congress shall have had full opportunity to 
mike its investigation as to the feasibility of the proposals made 


by the various railroad companies, 


For several months the Minnesota delegation in the House 
has been active in bringing about an organized effort for the 
pussuge of the Couzens-Knutson resolution. A member of the | 
delegation appeared before the Senate committee in behalf of 


the entire 10 Members and presented an exhaustive and com- 
plete brief in support of the resolution. Our delegation brought 
about the organized effort on the part of the Middle West and 
Western States represcuted in the House to join with labor, 
agricultural, and business groups in opposition to proposed con- 
solidations and in support of the resolution. 

Representatives of the railroad brotherhoods and of small 
business groups have cooperated whole-heartedly with the dele- 
gution in an effort to secure action on the resolution opposing 
railroad consolidations. The State of Minnesota has placed its 
attorney general and its railroad and warehouse commission in 
readiness to act for the protection of the people of the State of 
Minnesota 

The Tlouse 


should pass the Couzens-Knutson resolution be- 
fore adjournment of Congress, and the Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Committee should therefore authorize immediate 
hearings and report the resolution to the House for action, It 
is true that the time is probably short, but we demand action 
now and feel that this matter an emergency of such im- 
portance to the people that prompt action can be had. 

On June 6, 1930, after a personal conference with Chair- 
man ParKER, of the committee, the 10 members of the Minne- 
sota delegation in the House submitted the following demand 
for a hearing on the resolution: 


1s 


Junge 6, 1930. 


lion. JAMES S. PARKER, 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 
The undersigned Members of the Minnesota 
upon you the desirability of holding hearings 
resolution to the powers of the 
Commission to permit railroad consolidations until 
shall have had opportunity 


Dear Mr 
delegation 
the Knutson 
Interstate Commerce 


CHAIRMAN 


wish to urge 


on Couzen suspend 


such a Congress 
more fully 
realize that the time 
begin holding 
notice 


time as 
gate the subject 
While 


should 


an to investi- 


we 
at 
Congress so 
that 


no 


is drawing short, 
hearings before the adjournment of 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
is receiving the earnest attention of Congress and 
should be taken by the until Con- 
shall have had an opportunity to conclude its study of this very 
important subject. 
Very truly 
HAROLD KNUTSON, Chairman. 


we feel that you 
least 
as to serve 


the matter 
further 


sion 
that 


“ress 


action commission 


yours, 


Goprrey G. Goopwin. 


CONRAD G, SELYVIG WILLIAM A, PITTENGER. 
AvcusT H. ANDRESEN, FRANK CLAGUE. 
Victor CHRISTGAL W. I. NoLan, 


MELVIN J. Maas. Pau.t J. Kvace. 


Every pressure should be brought upon Mr. PARKER and the 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to hold hearings at once. The leadership of the House and the 
administration owe a duty to the people, and should insist on 
action before adjournment. 

At the present time I am particularly opposed to the proposed 
consolidation of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, 
Ruiwors are in the air to the effect that secret negotiations are 
taking place for a consolidation as soon as Congress adjourns. 
It is, therefore, highly important that Congress act promptly 
on the merger matter in order to protect the interests of the 
people. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission approves the merger 
of the two Northern Railroads, thousands of laboring men will 
be thrown out of employment, railroad shops will be moved out 
of many cities in the Northwest, and those communities de- 
stroyed. 

It has been stated by railroad executives that approximately 
$10,000,000 per year will be saved by a merger of the two North- 
erns, but the same executives will give no assurance to the 
public that this saving will be reflected in lower transportation 
rates. In fact, they state that possibly at some future time they 
will take into consideration a lowering of rates, but not for the 
present. Instead of lowering freight rates, a movement is on 
foot to secure further increase with an additional burden to the 
public. 
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The life of agriculture depends to a large extent upon lower 
transportation rates, but it seems from past actions that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not in sympathy with such 
a program. As long as the commission fails to function in the 
right direction the only hope of the farmers in the Middle West 
is for the development of water transportation. 

The administration and Congress owe a duty to the laboring 
men of the country, and that duty is the obligation to assist 
these laborers in maintaining consistent employment at a wage 
which will be in conformity to our American standards of living. 
Such a duty will be ignored if the Government permits consoli 
dations and mergers of railroads, thereby throwing thousands 
of railroad men out of employment. Failure of the Government 
to act in such a way as to prevent mergers will be a disgrace 
upon the principles and ideals of our country. 

The Couzens-Knuison resolution should be approved at the 
present session of Congress, and no time should be lost on the 
part of the administration in preventing consolidations of rail- 
roads when it is conclusively shown that such mergers will be 
detrimental to labor and business in the communities affected. 


HISTORY OF 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing a history of the public-building 
legislation, written by me, which was published in yesterday's 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a history of 
the public-building legislation written by himself and published 
in yesterday's Washington Post. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object—and, of 
eourse, I shall not object—I want to say I am very glad the 
gentleman is giving us the benefit of that history in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following history of public 
building legislation, written by me, published in the Washington 
Post of June 8: 

E.uiotr Descripes BUILDING PROGRAM—UNITED StTaTES PLANS ARE 

TraceD From 1913 To ENACTMENT OF CRAMTON BILL—IMMENSE SUMS 

VOTED 


JUNE 


) 


PUBLIC BUILDING LEGISLATION 


By Ricwarp N. E.Lviorr, Representative from Indiana and chairman ot 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

Inasmuch our Federal Government has embarked on the most 
ambitious and comprehensive public building program ever initiated by 
any nation at any time in the history of the world, and as this program 
not only provides for the development of our National Capital but for 
the construction of courthouses, customhouses, immigration stations, 
marine hospitals, post offices, and other buildings to house the Federal 
activities in all of the States and Territories as well, it may be of 
interest to the country to review the history of the various acts of 
Congress authorizing this great constructive program. 

The last omnibus public building bill was approved March 4, 1915 
This law authorized the construction of various buildings throughout 
the country to the amount of about $45,000,000. Before the Treasury 
Department was able to construct the buildings authorized in that act 
the World War came on and increased the price of labor and the cost 
of building material to such an extent that most of the buildings 
authorized could not be constructed within the limits of cost fixed in 
this bill. After the United States entered the war all of the work on 
these buildings was discontinued. 

During the Sixty-eighth Congress I was called upon to take charge 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of 
Representatives in the capacity of acting chairman. I found most of 
the cities named in the act of March 4, 1913, clamoring for the passage 
of an act of Congress to increase the limit of cost of their buildings 
authorized in said act. I also found bills on the calendar of the com- 
mittee asking for public buildings to be authorized to the amount of 
$230,000,000. These bills had been introduced by Members of Congress 
from all the States and Territories. 

DEMAND FOR BUILDINGS LARGE 

President Calvin Coolidge had also recommended to Congress the 
passage of a bill authorizing the construction of executive buildings in 
Washington to the amount of $50,000,000, to be constructed in a 5-year 
program of $10,000,000 annually. He had also given out the informa 
tion that he was opposed to the passage of any more of the old-time 
omnibus public building bills which looked more to the desires of ind!- 
vidual places than it did to the needs of the Government service. 

There was a very pressing demand for buildings throughout the 
country, and I knew that it was not possible to secure the passage of a 
bill to erect the needed buildings in the city of Washington unless it 
also carried a large amount to take care of the acute situation through- 
out the country. It appeared necessary for a new method to be devised 
to handle this perplexing question. 
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Walter Magee, Member of Congress from the State of New York, was 


especially interested on account of an aggravating situation in bis 
home city of Syracuse, and while he was not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, we had frequent interviews 


on the subject of public buildings. 
the resulted 
£50.000.000 District of 


One afternoon we had a long talk 
the framing of a bill to 
Columbia and $100,000,000 


subject, 
for 


which 
the 


on in authorize 


for the 


States and Territories on a program allowing $10,000,000 each year for 
the District of Columbia and $15,000,000 for the States and Terri- 
tories until the program was completed 

It authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to select the places where 
buildings were te be built; he was also to determine the character of 
the buildings and fix the amounts necessary to construct them, after 
which he was to submit his report to the Bureau of the Budget and 
then it should go to the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, the ime as other Budget expenditures, and when 
approved by Congress and the President the Secretary of the Treasury 
could then proceed with the construction of the buildings. 

{ introduced this bill in the House of Representatives during the 
early part of December, 1924, and it was referred to the Hon. Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, for his opinion on the merits 
of the bill. This bill seemed to mect with his approval, and he in 
formed me that he thought the bill would work but suggested that I 
permit him to take the matter up with President Coolidge 

MET COOLIDGE POLICY 

On the last day of December, 1924, I received a letter from the 

Secretary of the Treasury suggesting several amendments which he 


thought would improve it, 
ant e 
not inconsistent with 
Armed with this letter, I 
of the Secretary of the 
Representatives 

In meantime the 
the press throughout the country 

When the bill came up in the Committee 
Grounds of the House of Representatives it 
opposition by a strong minority of the 
several the committee 
for passage with some amendments, 
the 


and he closed the letter with the following 
am authorized to state that the inclosed 
the financial program of the President.” 
redrafted the bill to meet the suggestions 
Treasury and introduced it the House of 


signi fic 
bill 


statement 


is 


in 


the measure had received the hearty approval of 


on 
was 


Public Buildings and 
met with determined 
committee, but after a hearing 
instructed me report the bill 
the most important of which was to 
Postmaster General the authority to act jointly with the Sec- 
retary the Treasury in all « 

The bill promptly taken 
suspend the rules, it 
received 


covering days to 


give 


of where 


ases offices were involved. 
the House under motion to 
with a determined fight, but it 
a little more than the two-thirds majority necessary to pass it, 
and it was passed and sent The bill received no 
sideration by the time and died at the end of the Sixty- 
ghth Congress 


post 


was up in 


again 


a 


where met 


to the Senate 


that 


con- 
Senate at 
el 
COOLIDGI 

the bill the Sixty-ninth 
The principal amendment was to 

purpose of increasing the limit of on the buildings 
thorized the act of March 4, 1913, which had not been finished. 
rhe bill was promptly passed under suspension of rules, by a vote of 
about three-fourths of the Members of the House. When it went to 
the I ceeded in getting the late Senator Bert M. Fernald 
of who was chairman the Committee on Public Buildings 
of the United States Senate, interested in the bill, and 
after a long and laborious fight he succeeded in getting the bill passed 
by the Senate. The bill was signed by the President on May 25, 1926 
The passage of this bill marked an epoch in the history of the public 


SIGNS BIL! 
I 
if some 


the 


introduced in Congress, after amending 


1dd $15,000,000 to the bill 


cost au 


¢ 


by 





Senat« 
Maine, 
Grounds 


suc 
of 
and 


buildings of the United States, because it was the first time that Con 
gress had adopted a comprehensive plan for the erection of public 
buildings 

When this public building bill was being considered in the Senate 


Senator William Cabell Bruce, of Maryland, offered an amendment to 
the bill, which was adopted, providing that the public buildings in the 
city of Washington should be constructed south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and west of Maryland Avenue projected in a straight line to Twining 
Lake. The Public Building Commission and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury then determined that these buildings should be constructed within 
the area bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street, extending from 
Fifteenth Street to Sixth Street NW, and reservations A, B, C, and D. 

This made it necessary for additional legislation to be passed to take 
over all of the lands in said area not already owned by the Government. 
A bill was introduced in the House by me, and in the Senate by Senator 
Reep Smoot, in the Sixty-ninth Congress to take over said lands at a 
cost of not to exceed $25,000,000. This bill passed the House and Senate 
and died in conference. 

In the Seventieth Congress I introduced the same bill in the House 
and Senator Smoor introduced the same in the Senate. The House bill 
was passed by the House and Senate and was approved January 13, 1928. 

MORE MONBY IS VOTED 


In the meantime we had all come to the conclusion that $115,000,000 
would not be enough money to take care of the building program in the 
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States and Territories and that we should authorize the expenditure 







ot 


more than $25,000,000 annually. Daniec A. Rueep, Representative from 
the State of New York, introduced a bill in the Seventieth Congress to 
amend the public building act of May 25, 1926, to authorize an addi- 


tional $100,000,000 for public buildings throughout the country and ai 
thorized the expenditure of $35,000,000 annually, $10,000,000 of which 
was to be spent in the District of Columbia and $25,000,000 in the States 





and Territories The bill passed the House and Senate and was ap 
proved by the President on February 24, 1928 

During all of the years since the organization of the United States 
Supreme Court following the adoption of the Constitution in 1787 the 
court has not had a suitable or adequate hom It first met in New 
York, then in Philadelphia, and was moved to Washington in 1804. For 
a long time it occupied a small room adjacent to the old Senate Chamber 
which is now used by the marshal of the Supreme Court for an office 
After the construction of the new Senate wing of the Capitol the court 
was given the old Senate Chamber, which is fairly adequate for the needs 
of the court as far as a courtroom is concerned, but the accommodations 
for the justices, clerks, and other employees are very inadequate 

In the public building act of May 25, 1926, the Secretary of the Treas 


ury was authorized to procure a site for a new Supreme Court Building 





which was procured at a cost of about $1,760,000 and is the tract of land 
bounded by First Street NE.. Maryland Avenue, Second Street. and 
East Capitol. 

In the Seventieth Congress I introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill to create a commission to be known as the United States 
Supreme Court Building Commission and authorizing them to procur 
plans and estimates for the construction of a building for the Supreme 
Court. This bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Henry W 
Keyes, of New Hampshire. The House bill was passed by the Hous 
and Senate and approved by the President December 21, 1928 

The members on the Unked States Supreme Court Building ¢ 
sion at this time are as follows: Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Ju 
of the United States; Willis Van Devanter, Associate Justice; Senator 
Henry W. Keyes, chairman Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds; Senator James a Reed, of Missouri: Ricuarp N. ELstot 
chairman House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; Frrrz G 
LANHAM, ranking minority member of the Llouse Committee on Publix 


Buildings and Grounds; and David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol 
The commission procured these plans and estimates and reported t 
hack to the recommendation that 


authorized at a cost not to exceed $0,740,000 


same Congress with the building be 


A bill to earry out the recommendation of the commission was 


ntro 
duced by me in the House and by Senator Henry W. Keyes in tl 
Senate. This bill was passed by the House and Senate and approved 
the President on December 20, 1929. It authorized the construction o 
the new courthouse, 
ENLARGES CAPITOL GROUNDS 

A bill was introduced in the Seventieth Congress by Simi Db. Fess 
Senator from Ohio, authorizing the appointment of a mmission to 
enlarge the Capitol Grounds This bill passed both the Louse api 
Senate and wag approved by the President April 11, 1928 

rhe commission on enlarging the Capitol Grounds cons/sts of the fol 
lowing members: Charles Curtis, Vice President of the United States; 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, Speaker of the House of Representatives; Sen 
ator Henry W. Keyes, chairman of the Senate Committee on Publi 
Buildings and Grounds; Frirz G. LANHAM, ranking minority member o 
the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; Ricwarp N 
ELuLiorr, chairman of the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds ; Senator Henry F. AsSmurstT, ranking minority member of th 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; Senator Josern 
T. RopInson, minority leader of the United States Senate JouHn N 
GARNER, minority leader of the House of Representatives ind David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol 

This commission performed its work and submitted a de led por 
to Congress with the recommendation for the enlarging of the Capitol 
Grounds I introduced a bill in the House to carry out the recom 
mendation of this commission The same bill was introduced t 
Senate by Senator Henry W. Keyes, chairman of the Senate Committes 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. The bill passed both Houses and wa 
approved by the President March 4, 1929. It was said to be the la 
official act of Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States. 7 bil 
authorized the appropriation of $4,912,414, or so much as may be n 
sary, to enable the commission to carry out the provisions of tt act 

For maby years the House Office Building has been inadequate for t 
needs of the Members of the House of Representatives A bill to 
remedy this defect was introduced in the Seventieth Congress b 
Freperick W. DALLIncer, of Massachusetts. His bill provides for t! 
construction of an annex to the House Office Building at a cost not to 
exceed $8,400,000 This bill passed the House and Se ind was 
approved by the President January 10, 1929 

TWO ROOMS FOR MEMBERS 

A site has been acquired on the west side of New Jersey Avenue ad 

jacent to the present House Office Building When thi ywuilding is 
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constructed It ble all of the 
sentatives to have a 2-room office in which to carry on their work. 
For many years there had been under consideration by various Presi- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


will en 


dents and Congresses the question of authorizing the construction across | 


the Potomac 
North 
dent 


irches of ¢ 


tiver of a memorial 
South This bridge had been 
Jackson, who stated 
nduring granite 


bridge as a memorial to the reunited 
under consideration by Prest- 
that he 
the broad bosom 


North and South 


and 
Andrew 
of the 


spanning Potomac 


ti a memorial to a reunited 
rete 
new Senate 
bills 


ngress on 


r stone of the 
Many different 

eighth C« 
Massachusetts 
tert M 


mittet op 


wing of the Capitol on July 4, 
been 


1851. 
introduced in and in the 
was introduced by Frepericx H. Gituett, of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and by Senator 
Fernald, of Maine, who was then chairman of the Senate Com- 
Public Building 
House I 
Committee on 


had 


Congress, 


sixty 


and Grounds. The Senate bill passed and 
took charge of the bill 
Public 


and approved by 


came to the 
Hiouse 
the Hous« February 
bill authorized the construction of the Arlington 
cost of not to exceed $14,750,000 


Buildings and Grounds It was passed y 
24, 1925. This 
Memorial Bridge at a 
The bridge is now nearing completion 
will be a fitting and useful memorial to a reunited Nation, 


most commodious and beautiful bridge in the world. 


President Coolidge 


and when done 
as well as the 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS IN 


that had 
construction of public 


BILL 

Notwithstanding the fact 
authorization bills for the 
the 


Congress 


already passed 
buildings it 


large 
was deter 
beginning of the Seventy-first Congress that these amounts 
inadequate to do the work contemplated, so a intro- 
the House of Representatives authorizing an additional 
),000,000 for the purchase of land and the construction of buildings 
he city of Washington, and $100,000,000 for the construction of 
States and Territories; and authorizing the whole pro 
carried out at the rate of $50,000,000 annually, $15,000,000 
expended in the District of Columbia and $35,000,000 in the States 
and Territories. The total in this bill was $230,000,000 

The bill was promptly the House and sent to the 
Senator Henry W. Keyes introduced the bill in the Senate, 
the House bill was the Senate and passed. The bill 
upproved by President Hoover March 31, 1930 

By reason of these various acts of Congress there has 


mined at 
would be bill was 
duced by me in 
$11 
within 
buildings in the 
gram to be 
to be 
amount 
passed by Senate. 
but 
was 


same 
taken up by 


been authorized 
for purchase of lands and building construction the sum of 
for the District of Columbia; there has been $363,000,000 
for public buildings in the States and this 
of $590,890,000, 


a~—t 
authorized 
Territories ; makes a total 
This is not a wild orgy of money spending 
of this vast the Federal with 
buildings in the Federal activities of our great 
in the District of Columbia and in the several States and Territories. 
While the the Postmaster General 
given the t places where these buildings are to be erected 


sum to provide Government 


which to house 


Nation 


Secretary of Treasury and the 


power to sele 
and to recommend to Congress the amounts necessary 
be closely the of the Budget, the President of 
the United States, and the appropriations committees of the House and 
Senate, and the House and before a dollar of this 
money is available for construction purposes 


The Seeretary of the 


serutinized by 3ureau 


passed by Senate 


Treasury, working with the Public Buildings 


construction of 
Capital, which will 
and will make the 


Commission, has adopted 
the great 
result in 


a comprehensive plan for the 
Government buildings in the National 
efficient for Uncle Sam's workers 
Capital the most beautiful in the world 

The the 
the suildings 


homes 
foregoing is a history of 
Public 
Senate, was passed by 


legislation that 
and Grounds of 
and has become law 


through 
House and 


passed 
Committee on the 
Congress, 
CRAMTON BILL NOW LAW 
Another 


Congress is 


very 
the 


both sides of the 


important 
Cramton 


piece of 
bill, 
Potomac River 


passed the 
authorizes the construction of a 
park on from Mount Vernon to Great 
Falls It enables the District of Columbia, working in conjunction with 
the States of Maryland and Virginia, to preserve for posterity the beau 
tiful along the Potomac River and protect the Capital from 
undesirable, obnoxious business enterprises that might be built on the 


legislation which has 


which 


scenery 


banks of this river 

Congress has also passed a bill establishing the Mount Vernon Boule- 
vard leading from the end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge to Mount 
Vernon at a of about $5,000,000. This bill was sponsored by the 
Committee on Roads of the House and Senate. The Mount Vernon 
Boulevard will add much to the beauty of the National Capital and its 
environs. 


cost 


Congress has already passed legislation to remove and relocate the 
Botanic Garden; and last but not least the District of Columbia has 
been authorized to construct a new civic center on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue Third and Sixth Street and extending 
northwardly to Louisiana Avenue and the courthouse. In this location 
will be placed the activities of the District government. 


between 


Members of the House of Repre- | 


hoped to see a bridge with | 


as acting chairman of the | 


$227,890,000 | 





It will take every dollar 


} 
adequate | 


are | 


every item has to | 
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As a part of the work of the commission for enlarging the Capito} 


| Grounds it has been authorized to extend a new boulevard from the 


Columbus Monument, in front of the Union Station. extended in a 
straight line to a point where it will intersect with Pex usylvania Avenue 
NW. at Second Street. All of the buildings and plots of ground owned 
by private individuals between this street and the present Capitol 
Grounds are to be taken over by the Federal Government, the building 


| razed and the lands parked. 
This matter was | 
red to by Senator Daniel Webster in his speech at the laying of the | 


When the work is all done that is contemplated in these acts the 
people of the Nation can take pride in the fact that no capital in the 


| world can surpass Washington for beauty or the usefulness of its Govy- 


ernment buildings. 


DIVISION OF TEXAS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short statement 
made by the president of the Bar Association of Texas and 
other gentlemen on the subject of the division of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by inserting a statement made 
by the president of the Bar Association of Texas and state- 
ments by other gentlemen on the subject of the division of 
Texas. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a political division, but a territorial division. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; that is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I called atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the State of Texas had it 
within its power, merely by act of its legislature, to divide the 
State into not to exceed four additional States, this power 
being granted by the joint resolution of Congress of March 1, 
1845, under which the former Republic of Texas was annexed 
to the Union as the State of Texas. 

It is true that the proposal to divide Texas is by no means 
of recent origin. In fact, it dates from the earliest days of the 
Texas revolution, when those heroes of Texas independence were 
battling for separation from Mexico while they cherished the 
hope that the rich empire they were seeking to bring under 
Anglo-Saxon dominion would eventually be incorporated into the 
Union, not as one star in the American flag but as a galaxy of 
stars. 

As early as 1836, when Texas independence appeared assured, 
Stephen F. Austin, then secretary of state of the struggling 
republic, in his instructions to W. H. Wharton, minister pleni- 
potentiary of Texas to the United States, indicated that he 
foresaw the future development of that great empire of Texas 
and the necessity which ultimately would arise for division. 
He instructed Wharton to urge upon the Government of the 
United States the advantages of Texas annexation. In those in 
structions he expressly set out that Texas would require that 
subdivision of the State be optional with the people of Texas. 
In his letter of instructions to Wharton, dated at Columbia, 
then the capital of Texas, on November 18, 1836, he said: 


In relation to the future subdivision of Texas into several States 
the broad basis of equity upon which it is contemplated to unite this 
country with the United States, seems to require that all future sub 
divisions should be left entirely to the option and decision of the people 
of Texas, when the increase and extension of population should render 
it necessary for the public convenience or interest. The treaty stipu- 
lations agreeably to this principle should only extend to limiting the 
number or territorial extent of said new States hereafter to be formed, 
and guaranteeing their admission into the Union on an equal footing 
with the other States, when petitioned for by the Legislature of Texas 
in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United States. 


It was never the intention of the Republic of Texas that that 
area lying between the Red River and the Arkansas, then 
claimed by the republic, was to be included within this stipula- 
tion. Concerning this feature of the proposed treaty, Austin 
wrote to Wharton the following instructions: 


That no future subdivision of the territory of Texas south of Red 
River into a plurality of States or Territories shall ever be made except 
on the petition of the Legislature of Texas founded upon that of the 
people of the particular section of country which is to be erected into 
such new State or Territory. The country between the Red and Ar- 
kansas Rivers may be excepted from this stipulation, and relinquished 
to the United States in full, on terms that will be equitable to both 
parties. 


The third provision of the second section of the joint resolu- 
tion for the annexation of Texas to the United States, approved 
by President John Tyler, March 1, 1845, was as follows: 

New States of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in addi 
tion to said State of Texas, and having sufficient population, may here- 
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after, by the consent of said State, be 
thereof, which shall be entitled to entry 
Federal Constitution. 


formed out of the territory 
under the provisions of the 


On Juné'f7, 1845, the Congress of the Texas Republic met in 
special session to consider the annexation resolution which had 
been submitted through diplomatic channels. The resolution 
was submitted to the committee on the state of the republic, 
composed of the following men, whose names will ever live in 
Texas history: J. W. Henderson, William Menefee, George 
Sutherland, M. T. Johnson, William T. Scott, and James Arm 
strong. The committee submitted its report to the housé on 
June 22, 1845, and the following excerpt from that report shows 
conclusively the interpretation placed the Texas 
upon the language of that joint resolution passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States: 


by Congress 


She (Texas) can, if thi 


division of 


incubus of her debt is 

herself 
the least hindrance, 
Nation 


removed, then sub- 


mit to such of a into new States, as may be com 


without add to 


in the councils of the 


patible with her wishes, 


her weight 


and thus 


Now, turn back the leaves of history a few years and ascer- 
tain the views of Sam Houston, hero of San Jacinto and later 
president of the Texas Republic. On February 1844, Anson 
Jones, then secretary state for the Texas Republic, for 
warded instructions for Isaac Van Zandt, Texas chargé d'affaires 
at Washington, and J. Pinckney Henderson, 
sioner, to whom was delegated the authority to negotiate a 
treaty of annexation with the United States Government. 
These instructions unquestionably were prepared by President 
Sam Houston and forwarded through the regular channel, the 
State Department of the Republic. They were to the point and 


included the following language: 


Or 
=), 


ou 


special commis 


rhe first is the number of States into which the Territory of Texas 


subdivided. It is presumable that in the 
kere is sufficient population to constitute one State, 
irements of Federal Constitution, and that 
the Republic is sufficiently large to 
period You will tl 
least 
the 


shall be settlements already 
made t 
the 
territory of 
at a tuture 
ultimate 
the 

which they are 
in the 
maintained as 


according to 
the 
constitute 
lerefore provide in the 
four States, and for 
population of the respective 
sed be sufficient for that 
territorial shall be 
of the 
and 


reg the 


remaining 

three more 
for the 
admission into 
territories of 
purpose, and 
established and 
people residing in 
necessary. 


treaty 
creation of at their 


Union, so s00n as 
o be comy shall 


that 
circumstances 


meantime governments 


and the wants 


limits 


These instructions indicate that President Houston not only 
demanded for Texas the privilege of division whenever the 
people of Texas believed such division to their interest but also 
recommended that they should be granted the privilege of organ- 
zing territories in the event the population of the respective 
seations was not sufficient to justify organization of States. 

The extension of the privilege of division was one of the 
major factors precipitating the heated debates which shook the 
political foundations of the Nation during the two years annexa- 
tion of Texas was under consideration. Even the New England 
Members, the great majority of whom opposed annexation, ree 
ognized that the vast,domain of Texas and great variety and 
wide diffusion of natural resources ultimately would make divi- 
sion necessary from an economic as well as a political viewpoint. 
Senator Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, in an address on 
annexation, said: 


those respectively, may render proper 


It gives us enough additional territory for four or five large States 
immediately contiguous, and some of them, by their location on the 
ocean, with fine bays and immense rivers, virtually Atlantic States in 
their habits and intercourse; an of near a third of a million 
in our population; and a near and rich outlet for the overflowings of 
other States; swelling as they must in the next 50 years to more than 
most of the kingdoms of Europe in their mighty masses. 


increase 


Senator Woodbury, however, was not speaking for annexation | 


from purely philanthropic motives. He reflected the present- 


day ambitions of New England Senators who endeavor through | 


tariff favors to maintain southern subserviency to northeastern 
industries. Senator Woodbury saw in the rich domain of Texas 
a wonderful field for New England exploitation, and the events 
of the past 90 years bear testimony to his rare political acumen. 
Henry Clay also foresaw the ultimate division of Texas terri- 
tory, and in a communication to the Senate on April 17, 1843, 
dealing with the question of the annexation treaty, stated: 


The territory of Texas is susceptible of a division into five States 
of convenient size and form 
those peculiar institutions (slavery) to which I have referred; and the 
other three, lying west and north of San Antonio, being only adapted to 
farming and grazing purposes, from the nature of their soil, climate, 
and productions, would of those institutions. In the end, 
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not admit 


Of these, two only would be adapted to 
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ere would be two slave nd three free States 


pl 

Congress was not inveigled inti 
Texas the privilege of dividing the 
might determine it to their interests to do Not only 
did the President and Congress of the Texas Republic demand 
that this right should be granted, but throughout the negotia 
tions for eight years prior to annexation the right of divi 
was emphasized as one of the conditions upon which Texas 
would accept annexation. President John Tyler, in his 
to Congress in December, 1544, set this 
following language: 


granting to the people of 
State at any time they 
best 


ion 


messace 
out clearly in the 

It is the will of both 
annexed to the Union 
that in 


the people and the States 


promptly and 


execution the | 


immediate! 
blie will 
oided Future legislature 
which should 


deciding 


carrying into 
lateral issues m: 
to the number of St 


when the 


ites 


be f 


rrmed 


time has arrived for that q 


1estion 
1 


There can be no this language 
Tyler sets out clearly that Congress should delegate 
of Texas the authority to divide whenevel 

State deemed necessary or expedient, 
actly the interpretation that the Congress of th 
placed upon the joint 


resolution of 
States. 


controversy over 


CLVIsIO! 


} 


L have prest nted th ‘ historical 
the background of 
1845, and to show beyond 
tion that Texas demande 
lege of State division 
legislature, such 
Commonwealth 

Many Texans who have given this subject of 
earnest consideration, who are cé 
well as the political advants 
to Texas but to the entire 
by the Texas Legislature, are urging 
the State by Congress in 1845 be ex 
articles this subject that has 
recently written by Judge W 
published in the Beaumont Enterprise. 
president of the Texas Bar Asswciation 
years was chairman of the Texas 
Uniform Laws and a former m 
the American Bar Association 
article: 


facts me 


Liha j int resolutior 


upp! 
all possibility of succes 
received, and still 1 
whenever, in th oO} 
division would be to the best 


gnizant ol 
uld 


which we 


ind West t 


izes 


South 


on 
Crook I 
Judge 
and 
Board of 
mber of the 


Following 


By W. M. Crook 


(“Once to and nation 
(Lowell) 

“Ar 
occasion by 


every man 


comes 


d statesmen at the 
the hand 


council] met who knew 
and n e the bounds 
(Tennyson. ) 
“ Thais 
(Dryden.) 
1 ha 


division of 


sits beside thee, 


ve been requested to 
Texas 
that 


tages he gets out 


would be advantag 


I assume the average man 


of life for him 


will agr 
elf and sec 
proper incentive. 
Sentiment is a controlling factor in the 
under consideration 
themselves 
through a suitable 
ment 


our mentalities. 


People, for sentimenta 


and their families of the necessities 


monument, their love 


safe guide. It 


for 


a deceas 
is never a is one of the most 
ORDINANCE 

An ordinance of the Re! Texas, 
President, ratifying the resolution of the ¢ 
of America, 
that: 

“* New 
addition to said State 
hereafter, by 
thereof, and shall 
of the Federal Constituti 

It is due to the authors of 
both foresight patriot 
1845 was less than that of s 
at this time. Now that tl 
that of the United States at 
was adopted, it is rs 


sion 


QUOTED 


ublie of Thomas 


signe by 
ongress of the Unit 

and approved by the President in March, 1845, provided 
States of convenient size, not 
of Texas, and 
ent of 


exceeding fe 
having a 

col said St , 
which be entit 
the 
and 


asonable 
would, if here, think 
The State at tl time 


an agricultural and grazing 


idea 
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outranked by 
interest f 
vernmental be 


CONGRESSIONAL 


and manufacture 


1 N« 
sections is continually 


agriculture, mining, The diversity of 
in evidence. Inequalities 


admitted. 


the various 
efits and taxation are everywhere 


PANHANDLE “ YANKEES 


wsantry which credits the people of the Br 
of the Panhandle as *‘ 
of east 
the 
Wise 


to prosperity 


ownsville section as 
damn Yankees,” while the people 
Texas a “ effete is more 
vast interests be- 


t} > 
IZ Those 


of | Paso refet 


than a joke and 


to those easterners,” 


measures difference in mats 


rial 


tween these sections government, local, State, or 


condition precedent 


rhe political authorities, whether called by on 


lestinies of their pe 
tism, the 


title 


il or woe 


or another, con 
ople, either for we 
comparatively 
wealth 


areas of the country 


inproductive areas of our extreme north 


have compared to which that of the naturally 


accumulated 4a 


more favored is insignificant. 
of this section by 


many pract 


of dollars ar loaned to the peopl 
tions of the Northeastern States, 


resources 


financial institu 
without natural 
A group of 12 Northeastern States, representing an area less 
than the size of Texas, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 

ticut Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia 
in the United States 


ically 


Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Senate, compared to 
ives in the electoral college 
into five 


our 2, and have 154 
as compared to our 20 

States, we would still be at a disadvantage of 
10 Senators as compared to 24 for less than the same area, 


would have 


repre- 
ent 

On division 
having only 
and we 40 representatives in the electoral college instead of 
From this it is apparent that this area would hold the 
balance of power in both the United States Senate 
the President The incalculable advantage of 
apparent 


-0 at present 


and the election of 
this is immediately 


PRESTIGE FOR TEXAS 
the South 
would be an 
Senators 
still 
powell 


What 
administration 


Texas and 


experienced in the Wilson 
everyday fact in government if we had 
The taxing power of the Congress has made and 
make and unmake entire sections of the United 
of the Congress to regulate commerce and to pro- 
distribute public institutions and improvements is of 
tremendous value for particular sections of the country. If it should 
appear that there was a serious prospect of a division of this State, the 
largest political fund that was ever raised in the history of the United 
States would possibly be raised by outside interests to defeat the culmi- 
nation of such a 

An 
viling 
machinery 


prestige in 


eight more 

and 

The 
and 


unmade 
States 
vide 


can 


for 


proposal 
argument against the 
Another is the disposition of the State university and its 
lands 
NEW STATE CAPITOLS 
The 


mental 


first objection will be met largely by 
personnel in 
affected, with 


the greatly 
the legislatures of the new States and in reduced 
administration due to more compact 
interests The cost ef administration buildings would not be of major 
concern No one can doubt that the city of Houston is ready, able, and 
willing to build a State capitol as a consideration that it should be made 
the capital city of a State 
San Angelo, or Dallas 

As for the university, an 
machinery of 


reduced govern- 


areas economy in 


educational institution is not 
and the constitutions of the 
yuld provide for one central university, located at 
and its expenses participated in, by the several States. As far as 
technical difficulties concerning the division of the territory are con- 
cerned, statesmen could work them out as they have always been able 


part of the 


divided 


government, 


to do 


Texas is, | believe, developing more rapidly than any State in 


the Union. With its population nearing the 6,000,000 mark, its 
production of wealth increasing 

st domain is to-day fulfilling all the most optimistic prophe- 
cies of those heroic friends of liberty to whom we are indebted 
for Texas independence and final inclusion among the States of 
the Union. 


purpose of those who made it possible for Texas to divide upon 


its own Volition, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently published | 


the following editorial: 


PHAN TO THE SOUTHWEST 
The census points its prophetic finger to the Southwest. 
It tells us that Dallas has a population of 260,000; that Houston 
the larger more than doubled its 
38.000, and is now the first city of Texas; that Amarillo, in the remote 
reaches of the Panhandle, has leaped from a huddle of shacks to the 
assertiveness of reinforced and 43,000 Fort Worth, Gal- 
and Antonio, the returns, will carry on the 
marching story. 

Associated with that geograpbical the South- 
west, is Oklahoma torn in 1889 in the thunder of flying heels, its 
apital, Oklahoma City, which had 91,000 10 years ago, reports 182,000, 


alone of 


1 


cities has 


concrete 


veston not 


San yet in 


Texas in expression, 


national, is a 


Under political | 


| with western swagger, “ seasoning its breakfast in oil.” 
Ilundreds of millions | 


have 24 Representatives | 


} vail. 





division of the State is the expense of pro- | 
individual capitels and the overhead of five sets of government | c 
a | plus its propertionate and necessary share in the Federal field forecast 


The same thing could be said of Amarillo, | 


areas | 
Austin, owned by, | 
the | 
| . 

| the present consideration of the bill H. R. 12099. 
| to pension those who have become disabled while in the Coast 


with tremendous strides, the | 


Commenting upon this tremendous growth, which | 
I believe is each year bringing nearer the consummation of the | 


1920 figure of | 
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leaving Tulsa in second place with 140,000 and Ponca City, in many 
respects the fulfillment of the city planners dream, a distinguished 
third. 

The history of the Southwest, productively, might be told in three 
words—cattle, cotton, oil—and the greatest of these is oil. The cow 
boy on his mustang was succeeded by the planter in his motor car and 
now the princes of petroleum swing across the spaces in airplanes. 

All of these larger cities of the Southwest have their individual char- 
acteristics, as Will Irwin has interestingly observed. Dallas, dignified, 
mature, with the superiority of tradition reveals the conservative enat- 
ern.mood. Houston is unmistakably southern. San Antonio, dining 
al fresco under tropical skies, har the Spanish carnival spirit, remind- 
ing Irwin of the San Francisco that was. Fort Worth booms along 
E! Paso washes 
its hands in the United States, its feet In Mexico. There is a tint of 
Indian color in Tulsa, and Oklahoma City, one might say, is a cosmo- 
politan daughter of the prairies. 

Oil has transformed them all. What of that day somewhere on the 
calendar when the oil is gone? The Southwest is already laying the 
foundation of its industrial future. The cities are even now engaged 
“in the battle of the smokestacks.” Their manufacturing to-morrow will 
presently dawn. The cotton mill is inevitable. Texas, of course, leads 
the world in cotton, with Oklahoma practically a 1,000,000-bale State. 

And, after oil, Oklahoma’s coal and the lignite of Texas assure end- 
less fuel which the magic of chemistry will transmute into an inex- 
haustible source of gasoline. The Rio Grande Valley even now is 
issuing a citrus challenge to Florida and California. Texas strawber- 
ries decorate the Christmas markets of the North, and grapefruit or- 
chards flourish where a little while ago were miles of mesquite. Agri- 
culturally, the Southwest has everything. Ships come up to Houston's 
back yard, which, with Galveston, “sends to sea a greater bulk of 
freight than even magnificient New York.” 

Texas, as everyone knows, is literally an empire and as such must 
dictate in a large way not only our industrial history but also our 
political destiny. Its area of 235,000 square miles is equal to four 
New Englands. Its partition into five States was recently, and seri 
ously, advocated by Representative GARNPR, Democratic floor leader in 
the House. Lone Star sentiment will not now harken to such heresy; 
but the political realities, as presented by GARNER, must ultimately pre- 

Divided into five States, each of an area greater than that of 
23 States, including New York, each with a population equivalent to 
that of Maryland or West Virginia, Texas would have 10 Senators in- 
stead of two, and the voice of senatorial authority would be spoken 
in the accents of the Southwest. The necessities of local government 


the carving of Texas. 


PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE 
HOUBE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 


| tee on the Judiciary, I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
| mittee on the Judiciary may sit during the sessions of the House 


on Wednesday, having a public hearing on the unemployment 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


COAST GUARD PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


It is a bill 
The bill 


Guard Service, and their widows and orphans. will 


| entail a charge of about $30,000 a year on the Public Treasury. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, that bill will be in order to- 
day. It is on the Consent Calendar. Why should it be con- 
sidered out of order? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman sure it will be reached 


| to-day? 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite sure it will be reached. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Then, upon the gentleman’s assurance, I 
withdraw my request. 


TAXATION OF LANDS UNDER RECLAMATION ACT 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the Senate bill 4318 and consider 
the same. A similar bill is on the Heuse Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4318) to amend the act entitled “An act to permit tax- 
tion of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under the recla- 
mation act,” approved April 21, 1928, so as to include ceded lands 
under Indian irrigation projects. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the House bill on the House Cal- 
endar? 


The SPEAKER. Yes. 
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Mr. GARNER. May I inquire if a similar bill has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It been reported from the Committee 

Reclamation. 

Mr. GARNER. Was a 
meeting of the committee? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. The House Dill on the House Cal 
endar. The Senate bill has already passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has examined the two bills and 
finds that they are similar. While there is an amendment, the 
Chair regards the change as immaterial. The Clerk will report 
the bill 

The Clerk 


has 
ob 


unanimous report made at a full 


is 


read as follows: 
S. 4318 


A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to permit taxation of lands of 


homestead and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation act,” 

approved April 21, 1928, so as to include ceded lands under Indian 

irrigation projects 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to permit taxation 
of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation 
act,’ approved April 21, 1928, is amended to read as follows: “ That 
the lands of any homestead entryman under the act of June 17, 1902, 


known as the reclamation act, or any act amendatory thereof or supple 
mentary thereto, and the lands of any entryman on ceded Indian lands 
within any Indian irrigation after satisfactory of 
improvement, and cultivation, and acceptance of such proof 
the General Land Office, be taxed by the State or 
thereof in which lands are located the same manner 
the extent of a like held under 
ownership may be taxed. 

The lands of any desert-land located within an 


irrigation project constructed under the reclamation act and obtaining 


project, may proot 
residence 
by political subdivi 
and 


private 


sion 


to 


such in 


same as lands character 


* Sac. 2. 


entryman 
a water supply from such project, and for whose land water has been 
actually available for a period of four years, may likewise be taxed by 
the State or political subdivision thereof in such 


located 
* Sac 


which lands are 


3. All such taxes iegally assessed shall be a lien upon the 
lands and may be enforced upon said lands by the sale thereof in the 
same manner and under the same proceeding whereby said taxes are 
enforced against lands held under private ownership; but the title or 
interest which the State or political subdivision thereof may convey by 
tax sale, tax deed, or as a result of any tax proceeding shall be subject 
to a prior lien reserved to the United States for all due and unpaid 
installments on the appraised purchase price of such lands and for all 
the unpaid charges authorized law whether accrued or otherwise 
The holder of such tax deed or tax title resulting from such tax shall 
be entitled to all the rights and privileges in the land of an assignee 


by 


of such entryman on ceded Indian lands or of an assignee under the 
provisions of the act of June 23, 1910, as amended, or of any such 
entries in a Federal reclamation project constructed under said act of 


June 17, 1902, as supplemented or amended. 

“ Sec. 4. 
to the United for any whatever, all such or tax 
titles resulting from assessments levied after the date of this amenda- 
tory act upon such lands in favor of the State or political subdivision 
thereof wherein the lands are located, shall be and shall be held to have 
been, thereupon extinguished; and the levying of any such assessment 
by such State or political subdivision shall be deemed to be an agree- 
ment on its part, in the event of such reversion, to execute and record 
a formal release of such lien or tax title.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman from 
Montana think we are establishing a very bad precedent to per- 
mit local taxation of land the title of which is still in the United 
States Government? I understand this permits it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This same provision already affects all the 
Federal reclamation projects which are not on the Indian res 
ervations, through an act of Congress passed a few years ago. 
This bill only changes that existing law to make it apply on the 
same conditions to similar lands which happens to be within 
Indian reservations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose the United States Government is 
compelled to foreclose by reason of the fact that the payments 
have not been made by the grantees and it should tax the land 


States reason liens 





all the back taxes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. The original law did not protect that 
condition. But this bill includes a provision to the effect that 
if the Federal Government has to take back title all charges 
against the lands in favor of the local government shall be wiped 
out. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then it is the legislative intent that the 
purchaser of a State or local tax lien buys with notice that if 
the Federal Government steps in and forecloses he is wiped out 
entirely? Is that correct? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is correct, 


| 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 


| the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the 


Senate bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 
The similar House bill was laid on the table 
JOHN ERICSSON 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a few thoughts 
on John Eriesson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. Knut 
SON] asks unanimous cousent to extend his remarks by printing 


| am address of his on John Ericsson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have pending before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds a resolution to 
name the new menrorial bridge to Arlington after that great 
patriot and human benefactor, John Ericsson, who, next to Lin 
coln and Grant, did more than any other man to save the 
Union, and many Americans are exceedingly anxious to have 
the bridge so named; also to name the boulevard approach to 


If the lands of any such entryman shall at any time revert | 





; : | expedition ” ; 
and subsequently sell it again, would the purchaser be liable for | expeditior 


the bridge the Ericsson Boulevard. 
Mr. Speaker, I feel that the great services rendered by Jol 


Ericsson have not been adequately recognized in the Nation’s 
Capital. True, there is a beautiful statue of that creat man in 
Potomac Park which is a shrine for all patriotic Americans, 
but it is not in keeping with the outstanding service he ren 


dered our country in those dark days when the integrity of the 
Republic was threatened 

It was he who devised the Monitor which enabled the North 
to maintain the blockade, and win the war; he also invented the 
turret for large guns and his invention of the screw propeller 
drew the farthermost corners of the earth together so that they 
are but days apart where they had been and 
from each other. These, and many his 
tions to mankind. 

Let us appropriately honor this great man and benefactor by 
naming the new memorial bridge the Jolin Ericsson Bridge 
To do so would be most fitting, for it was he who provided the 
means for holding North and South together in one grand and 
glorious country, and as the bridge is a connecting link between 
North and South, what I propose would be most fitting 


weeks months 


more, were contribu 


HOMESTEAD ENTRY, SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES 
Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report 
on the resolution (H. J. Res. 181) to amend a joint resolution 


entitled “Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, 


and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved 


February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 1922. and as ex 
tended December 28, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the statement may be read in lieu of the report 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks 
consent that the statement may read in lieu 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


unanimous 


be the report. 


f 
oft 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint reso 
lution (H. J. Res. 181) to amend a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved Febru- 
ary 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 1922, met, 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, a 
line 9, after “war,” insert “, military occupation, or military 
(2) page 2, line 15, after “ Provided,” insert 
“That for the purposes of this resolution, the war with Spain 
shall be considered to include the period from April 21, 1898, to 
July 4, 1902: Provided further”; and agree to the same, 


having after 


and do 
to the amend- 
as follows: (1) Page 


» 





Don B. Coton, 
Appison T. SMItH, 
JOHN M. EvANs, 


Managers on the part of the House, 


GERALD P. NYB&, 
T. J. WALSH, 
Jonn B. KeENpRICK, 


Managers on the part of the Senaie. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) to amend a 
joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution giving to discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead 
entry,” approved February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 
1922, submit the following written statement explaining 
effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report: 


the | 
| GUARDIA] 


The amendment No. 1 is inserted for the purpose of extend- | 


ing the privileges of the House joint resolution to all who have 
participated in any military occupation or military expedition 
and have been honorably discharged from the Regular Army or 
Naval Reserve. It is believed that this class of ex-service men 
should be given the benefits of this legislation. 

The amendment No, 2 fixes the period of the war with Spain 
to conform with that which has been established by the pension 
laws. 

Don B. Coton, 

Appison T. SMITH, 

JOHN M. Evans, 
Vanagers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to, 
CUSTER NATIONAL FOREST 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 6130) to exempt the Custer National Forest from 
the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other pur- 
poses 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


consent that 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6130) to exempt the Custer National Forest from the operation 
of the forest homestead law, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, “ Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, list limited 
tracts when in his opinion such action will be in the public 
interest and will not be injurious to other settlers or users of 
the National Forest,” and agree to the same. 

Don B. Corton, 

Appison T. SMITH, 

JOHN M. EVANS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

GERALD P. NYE, 

T. J. WALSH, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6130) to exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest from the operation of the forest homestead law, 


and for other purposes, submit the following written statement | 


explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the conference 
committee and submitted in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The amendment is one suggested by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Its result will be to leave some slight discretion to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in listing small tracts of land within 
the Custer Forest for homestead entry, when it can be done 
without harm to the users of the forest, and when it seems 
necessary in connection with existing claims. The amendment 
was submitted by Senator T. J. WALSH to local people directly 


uffected and who are interested in the enactment of this legis- | 


lation, and it has their agreement. 
Don B. Corton. 
Appison T. SMITH. 
JoHN M. EVANS. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, time 
was allotted to me which I waived by reason of the change in 
program. I ask unanimous consent that on to-morrow, after 
the reading of the Journal and the conclusion of matters on 
the Speaker's table, I be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
asks unanimous consent that on to-morrow, after 
the conclusion of matters on the Speaker's table, he be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, there was 10 minutes also accorded 
me to-day, which I waived. I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to address the House to-morrow for 10 minutes fol- 
lowing the address of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisn] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the address 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuagpiA] he be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, 30 minutes 
and 10 minutes are 40 minutes. This can easily run into a 
half day. There is an appropriation bill to be considered later 
in the week. To-morrow is set aside for the Consent Calendar. 
There are two or three hundred bills that have not yet been 
called. I will not object to the request, but I do not see why I 
should have all the responsibility. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. DYER. I will state that my colleague [Mr. Hopxins] 


| had a special order for to-day, which was waived because other 


business was coming on. If the Consent Calendar is to be con- 
sidered to-morrow, I would not ask permission for my colleague 
to speak; but, pending that, I would ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. Hopkins] be permitted to address the House 
for the time which was ailotted him to-day, with the under- 
standing that if the Consent Calendar is being considered I will 
ask to have the order vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the address 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisnH] his colleague 
|Mr. Hopkins] be permitted to address the House. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it is my understanding that to-morrow has already been set 
aside for the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. No; it has not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then the understanding as to both of these 
requests is that if the Consent Calendar is on call to-morrow, 
the orders will go over? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I have already made my request con- 
tingent upon that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer}? 

There was no objection. 

VETERANS’ RELIEF 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, and I have 


| no idea of objecting to this request, we have had some difficulty 


about the Consent Calendar, and I shall feel obliged to object to 
other requests for speeches to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to interfere 
with any of the bills now on the Consent Calendar. On Friday, 
when I was attempting to hold up consideration of the Consent 
Calendar, it was with no view of interfering with the passage of 
any of those bills. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is being stated in the press daily that 
those in charge of the administration are preparing to adjourn 
this Congress sine die within the next 10 days, which would 
probably mean the death of the veterans’ bill. 

The membership knows I have been fighting since January 


| for the passage of the veterans’ bill, for the relief of uncom- 


pensated veterans of the World War. ‘That bill is now before 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. It passed this House 
more than six weeks ago by a vote of more than 6 to 1. The 
Senate committee, I understand, has already adopted the Rankin 


amendment, for which the boys have been pleading these many 





193 


months. It will be brought to the floor of the Senate, I am 
told, in a few days, and whenever it is it will be passed by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Then it will go to the White House. It is stated freely in 
the press, and in the administration mouthpiece, the Washing- 
ton Post, it was editorially predicted this morning that the 
President would veio it If he does, of course we are going to 
try, and I think try successfully, to override the veto. Do not 
forget that the ex-service men throughout the country know 
that if you adjourn this Congress and leave that bill on the 
doorsteps of the President, he can pigeonhole it, veto it in that 
way, and kill it for all time. Every vote that is cast to adjourn 
this Congress until that bill is finally disposed of and given a 
chance, if passed, to go to the White House and back—every 
vote, I say, to adjourn this Congress until that opportunity is 
siven, will be construed by the ex-service men to be a vote 
against veterans’ relief. 

I hold in my hand a letter from one of the men in 
tional Soldiers’ Home in Wisconsin, in which he states: 


the Na- 
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About a dozen of the 81 signers of petitions sent you February 10 this 


year are dead. 


eo 


They are dying at the rate of about 72 a day. They are 
appealing to Congress to pass this legislation in order that we 
may do justice to those men who are suffering as a result of 
their disabilities, many of which were incurred in the World 
War. 

I want to serve nctice now that I am going to use every legiti- 
mate means in my power to prevent Congress from adjourning 
until that bill is passed [applause], goes to the White House, 
und receives the President's signature, or until it comes back 
and the Senate and the House given an opportunity to vote on 
the veto if the President should veto it. If you sustain the veto, 
the responsibility is yours, but I want to say to you now that 
we are going to fight any adjournment resolution or any at- 
tempt to set a date to adjourn this Congress until that bill is 
passed or defeated in the Senate, and, if passed, given time to 
vo to the White House, receive the consideration of the Presi- 
dent and come back here to receive our final yote, if the Presi- 
dent should veto it. And any vote to adjourn this Congress or 
to set a day for final adjournment before this measure is finally 
disposed in the manner I have just indicated will be a vote 
against veterans’ relief. [Applause.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on Wednesday for 30 minutes, after the 
reading of the Journal and disposition of matters on the 
Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Wednesday, after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, he 
may be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Wednesday is the day set aside for the consideration of 
bills reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
gentleman has informed me that he will not be in the city, 
perhaps, on Thursday, and will not be in readiness to-morrow, 
so necessarily I feel inclined to have his request granted, but I 
do not feel this should be taken as an example for the granting 
of further time on Wednesday. 
in this instance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES OF CHINESE WIVES OF CERTAIN 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate bill 2836, to admit to the United 
States Chinese wives of certain American citizens, a similar 
bili having been reported by one of the House committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 2836 
and consider the same, a similar House bill being on the cal- 
endar. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (c) of section 13 of the immi- 
gration act of 1924, approved May 26, 1924. as amended, is amended 
by striking out “or” before “(3),” and by inserting after “ section 3” 
the following: “or (4) is the Chinese wife of an American citizen who 
was married prior to the approval of the immigration act of 1924, ap- 
proved May 26, 1924.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what committee reported this bill? 


HOUSE 


I will not make any objection | 


| to me most cruel to an American citizen to have it 


| Zens 
| United States of the Chinese 


| in 
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Mr. DYER. it 
unanimously. 

Mr. GARNER. 
Did the gentleman 
Box]? 

Mr. DYER. I will state to the gentleman that I talked with 
the gentleman from Texas with reference to calling ap the biil 
in this way. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. DYER. 
committee. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
bill provides for the bringing in of Chinese wives of American 
citizens, does it not? 

Mr. DYER. I will state to the gentleman from Florida that 
when the immigration act was changed in 1924, and as 
strued a year later by the Supreme Court, it excluded the Chi 
nese wives of American citizens. At the time there were a 
number of Chinese wives of American citizens in China and a 
number were on their way to the United States. Some of them 
are here now under bond to return, and they have raised fam 
ilies. It would be most unjust to return them to China. This 
does not involve a great number of wives and it is to protect 
and keep together families. It only applies to those that were 
married prior to May 26, 1924. 

Mr. GREEN. We have enough extractions, 
foreign colors in this country. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wushington. Wil! the gentleman withbold 
his objection? 

Mr. GREEN. I will withhold it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is the situation: 
the immigration act of 1924 was passed it excluded 
tionals of certain countries from coming into the United 
because of ineligibility to citizenship. Among were t 
wives of American citizens of Chinese extraction. Many 
these were on board ships bound for the United States 

Every equity ought to let them come in, and the Labor De 
partment and State Department did let them land under bond. 
Most of them are still here under bond. They should be ad 
mitted regularly. It was one of those things which the com 
mittee could not think of at the time. There are some other 
wives of American citizens married prior to 1924—not so many. 
This is not the bill the gentleman has in mind, which is still 
committee, and which permit American citizens of Chinese 
ancestry to go to China, wives, and return with them. I 
know the gentleman’s views quite well, and I am in sympathy 
with him on the general plan for a homogeneous people in the 
United States as far as is now possible after the mistakes of 150 
and 200 years ago, but a nation of 120,000,000 can easily assimi 
late these additional wives of certain citizens, who should have 
their rights. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Are they aiready here? 

Mr. DYER. They are here now, many 
children. 

Mr. GREEN. If they are already here, I shall not obje 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, just a word as to this legislation. 


The Committee on Immigration reported 


Where 
talk w 


of the 
from 


the members 
the gentleman 


are 
ith 


committer 
Texas | Mr. 


Is it satisfactory to him? 


It is satisfactory to all the members of the 


con 


foreigners, and 


When 
the na 
states 
he 


of 


those 


cet 
Bet 


of them, and have 


| This bill. H. R. 12379, similar to a Senate bill that has passed 


the Senate, and which has been substituted for it, is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. It only takes care of the situation in part. 
I hope at a later date to have my original bill enacted into law, 
and which provides that these American citizens can bring 
their Chinese wives to this country at any time, whether al 
ready married or are married to them in the future. It 
otherwis« 
This legislation has been before Congress for several years. 
It was brought to our attention by the Chinese-American Citi- 
Alliance, an organization composed of citizens of the 
race. I do not think that the 


seerpDs 


| Congress intended to exclude Chinese wives of American citi 
| zens when it passed the immigration act of May 26, 1924, but 


since the Supreme Court has decided that law does exclude 
them there is nothing to do but to cure the defect by legislation. 
This is the start. 

INTEREST ON TRUST FUNDS OF 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 


INDIAN TRIBES 


the Consent Calendar, 


| beginning at the star. 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11782) to amend the act approved February 12, 1929, authoriz- 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


ing the payment of interest on certain funds held in trust by 


the United States 
The SPEAKER 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair’s attention 


Indian tribes. 
Is there objection to the present considera- 


for 


is called to the fact 


there is a Senate bill on the same subject. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a Similar Senate bill (S. 4203) may be considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleinan from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, et Phat the act approved February 12, 1929 (44 
Stat. 1164), entitled “An act to authorize the payment of interest on 
certain funds held in trust by the United States for Indian tribes,” be, 
ind the same is here amended so as to read as follows: 

*That all funds with account balances exceeding $500 held in trust 
by the United States and carried in principal accounts on the books of 
the Treasury Department to the credit of Indian tribes, upon which 
interest is not otherwise authorized by law, shall bear simple interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 

“See. 2. All tribal funds arising under the act of March 3, 1883 
(22 Stat. 590), as amended by the act of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560), 
now inciuded in the fund ‘Indian Money, Proceeds of Labor,’ shall, 
on and after July 1, 1930, be carried on the books of the Treasury 
Department in separate accounts for the respective tribes, and all such 
funds with account balances exceeding $500 shall bear simple interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from July 1, 1930 

“Sec. 3. The amount held in any tribal fund account which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, is not required for the pur- 
pose for which the fund was created, shall be covered into the surplus 


fund of the Treasury; and so much thereof as is found to be necessary 
at any time thereafter be restored to the account 


the Treasury without appropriation by Congress. 


for such purpose may 


on books of 


“Sec. 4, The interest accruing on Indian tribal funds under this 
act shall be subject to the same disposition as prescribed by existing 
law for the respective principal funds.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


WILLACY COUNTY TEX. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11050) to transfer Willacy County in the State of Texas from 
the Corpus Christi division of the southern district 
to the Brownsville division of such district. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
district of the State of Texas, and attached to and made a part of the 
Brownsville division of the southern judicial district of State: 
Provided, That civil or criminal cause commenced to the 
enactment of this act shall be in any way affected by it. 


such 


no prior 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CASA GRANDE RUINS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11570) to authorize the use of a right of way by the United 
States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins National 
Monument in connection with the San Carlos irrigation project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed there is a similar 
Senate bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
the Senate bill, S. 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be That for the purpose of carrying out the San 
Carlos project the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to use 
a right of way for an irrigation canal across the northeast quarter 
northeast quarter section 16, township 5 south, range 8 east, Gila and 
Salt meridian, within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monu- 
ment, to the extent of the ground occupied by such canal and 
not to exceed 50 feet on each aide of the marginal limits thereof, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
1085, may be considered in lieu of the House 


it enacted, ete., 


River 
Ariz., 


of Texas | 


Willacy County, in the State of Texas, is | 
hereby detached from the Corpus Christi division of the southern judicial] | 


| diction over the subject matter. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


COLLECTIONS FROM INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11429) to regulate collections from Indians in the United 
States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one that was sent 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs from the Department of the 
Interior for introduction. I have had a later communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, within the last two or three 
days, suggesting that the bill should be given further considera- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be returned 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I doubt whether the Indian Affairs Committee really has juris- 
I think the end that is sought 
to be attained is laudable and necessary, but a casual reading 
of the bill would indicate that a bill so highly penal in its char- 
acter should be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House. I make this as a suggestion at this time. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, bills of this kind are referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 





OF PENALTIES AND FEES FOR 
INDIAN LANDS 


COLLECTION STOCK TRESPASSING ON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11783) to authorize the collection of penalties and fees for stock 
trespassing on Indian lands, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person owning or having in his charge 
or possession any horses, mules, cattle, goats, sheep, or swine, or any 
such animals, and who permits such stock to range and feed on any 
restricted individual Indian lands or Indian tribal lands without the 
consent of the superintendent or other officer in charge thereof or other- 
wise trespass thereon, shall be liable to a penalty of $1 for each such 
animal, together with an amount equal to the annual grazing fee there- 
for in lieu of damages, and the cost of rounding up and caring for the 
animal and collecting the amount due. 

Sec, 2. The superintendent in charge of any Indian or Indian tribe is 
authorized to seize and hold all stock found on lands under his juris- 
diction in violation of the above provision, pending payment of the 
penalty herein authorized. Stock not claimed by the owner, after proper 
advertising, shall be disposed of and the funds derived therefrom han- 
died and disposed of under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe : Provided, That any funds received from the sale 
of unclaimed stock in excess of the penalty prescribed shall be held in 
such manner that any person submitting proof of ownership of any such 
stock within a period of six months from the date of sale may receive 
such excess funds derived from the sale of his stock. 

Sec. 3. Section 179, title 25, United States Code, 1926, is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table: 


LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10657) to amend section 26 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
30, 1900, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, the Delegate 
from Hawaii, because of illness, is not able to be present. I 
have discussed the bill with him and have an amendment to 
clarify its purpose which is agreeable to him. He has asked 
me to present it. 

With this amendment the bill will mean that we pay the 
amount stated here for the mileage and per diem for the 
Hawaiian Legislature, but we will not pay anything for a special 
session, and the Federal Treasury will not be responsible for 
any legislative expenses other than the mileage and per diem. 











CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. GREENWOOD. This bill provides that it shall be paid 
out of the United States Treasury. Ought it not to be paid out 
of the Hawaiian treasury? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; we already made the payment out of 
the Federal Treasury. We make similar payments such as this 
will be for the Legislature of Alaska. It has been customary 
for us to do these things, but when we make the payment pro- 
vided for here we will have gone as far as our general custom 
would seem to warrant. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
to a per diem salary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; we do not make any change as to 
salary for the regular session, but we do provide that the $500 
for the special session instead of coming out of the Federal 
Treasury shall come out of the Territorial treasury. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is the period of a session of the 
Legislature of Hawaii? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not tell the gentleman—I was once 
there in June and they were still in session. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The organic act takes care of that. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It seems to me that the salary ought to 
be a per diem and not a lump sum, and it ought to be paid out 
of the revenues of the Territorial treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My amendment does make the 
special session paid from the Territorial treasury. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Why do you make a difference between 
the regular session and the special session? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


The amendment changes the lump sum 


Hawaiian 


legislature. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any inducement to prolong the 
session by a per diem being paid out of the National Treasury? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In some States it is found that a per diem 
for members of the legislature has prolonged the session. This 
bill proposes a lump sum for each session, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is the per diem? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not propose any per diem. The only 
thing proposed is to provide that the Hawaiian special session 
shall be paid from the Territorial treasury instead of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
any way from our treatment of the Alaskan Legislature? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to say exactly, but it is 
substantially about the same amount. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman would not want 
any discrimination between our treatment of the 
tories? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


to make 
two Terri- 


It has been several weeks since I checked it 


up, and I would not want to be too positive, but this payment | 


is warranted by the payment we are making for Alaska. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. How about the amount? 
Mr. CRAMTON. The amount will be about $50,000. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
treatment of Hawaii any different from that of Alaska? 
Mr. CRAMTON. The purpose is to make it the same. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Why does the gentleman differentiate in 


Probably because there is a certain custom | 
with reference to the payment of the regular session for the | 


Then this amendment does not make the | 


| Congress from any moneys 
Does the gentleman’s amendment differ in | 


| include all sums appropriated by 





the payment of the salaries for a regular session and the salaries | 


for a special session? 
for both? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the reason that the regular sessions 
must be held every two years, and it lies somewhat with the 
members of the legislature whether they have to be called in 
special session or not. If they know it will be paid from the 


If they are to be paid for one, why not 


Federal Treasury, then there is very little inducement to finish | 


up their business; they may desire to be called on to come back 
to the special session. 
treasury, they must answer to the people at home. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
determined by the organic act? 

Mr. CRAMTON.,. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. How many members are there? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I would not be sure. 
Hawaii is five or six times that of Alaska. 
to the size of the membership. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is this for the term of the 
regular session ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would 
they are to get the lump sum. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand they are to get a per diem of 
$15 a day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
lar session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


not be material. In any event 


No. It provides a lump sum for each regu- 


The gentleman from Texas is probably 
confusing this with the law of Alaska. 


Is the pay of the members of the legislature 


The population of | 
I am not sure as | 


If it is to be paid out of the Territorial | 





| 
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Mr. BLANTON. Then there is a regular fixed sum, $1,000, 
for the regular term, and there is only one regular 
every two years? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
tion for Alaska? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not only Alaska but each one of the other 
Territories when we had other Territories. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we had other Territories, were the 
members of the legislature paid out of the Territorial funds? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not at the regular sessions. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but have there been other Terri- 
tories when the salaries for the regular sessions were paid out 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If I may be permitted to 
answer, I remember that several years ago, in the year 1900, I 
believe, a splendid organic act for Hawaii was passed. 
that act the conduct of affairs in Hawaii under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican governors has continuously improved. 
It is not so easy to conduct the affairs of such a far-flung Terri- 
tory, and not easy to prepare in the Committee on Territories 
the legislation from time to time needed. I think this 
a proper bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The 
Hawaii are several million 
tive expenses of the islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 26 of the act 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
1900, as amended, is amended to read as follows 

“ Sec. 26. That the members of the legislature shall receive for their 
services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile each 
the sum of $1,000 for each regular session, payable in three 
stallments, on and after the first, thirtieth, and fiftieth days of the 
sion, and the sum of $500 for each speci to be appropriate 
in the Treasury otherwise ated, 
upon regular estimates submitted through the Secretary of the 
Interior : Provided, That said members shall receive no compensation for 
any extra session held under the provisions of existing law 
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session 


Yes. 
And the only precedent for it is the legisla- 


Since 


is quite 


which 
more 


from 


administra- 


received 


the 


taxes 
dollars 


are 
than 


section entitled “An act 


April 30 


approved 


way, 
equal] in 
ses 
i] session, d by 
not appropr 


based 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, line 7, 
further, That 


after the word “law,” insert the words “ Pro 


the said sums herein authorized to be appropriated 


ided 
hall 


the Congress for legislative expenses 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


| tee amendment. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 


amendment. 
the amendment 


| Offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
offered Mr. CRAMTON: Page 2, and 2 
“and the sum of $500 for each special session” ; page 


Amendment 
out the words 


by lines 1 strike 


| 2, lines 5 to 10, strike out proviso and insert in lieu thereof the follow 


ing: “ Provided, That said members shall receive from the 
the Territory $500 as compensation for any extra 
the provisions of existing law: Provided further, 
herein authorized to be appropriated from th 
mileage and per diem of members for 
the only sums to be appropriated by 
penses,”’ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table 


treasury of 
held 


said 


session under 
That the 
Federal Treasury for 
shall 
legislative ex 


sums 


regular sessions 
the Congress for 


constitute 


OPINIONS OF THE COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R 
11274) to amend section 305, chapter 8, title 28 of the United 
States Code, relative to the compilation and printing of the 
opinions of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 
and I shall not object—I would like to ask some member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary whether any similar bill has been 
referred to that committee? 


to the consid- 


present 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think so. This bill provides for 
the printing of the opinions in separate bound volumes. We 
combined the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in the 
appellate jurisdiction. The decisions appear now separately, 
cone in the customs division and the other in the patent divi- 
sion. Under the present law patent cases are heard by the 


District Court of Appeals, and the opinions appeared in their | 


combined report. Now it is found necessary to have in bound 

volumes the tax appeals separate from the customs appeals. 
Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will realize that no attor- 

neys refer to the Official Gazette for decisions, 


sonance with the uniform practice to have decisions, now that 


the court is vested with this additional jurisdiction, printed in 


separate volumes 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
zette are in pamphlet form, and for permanent use every lawyer 
and court should have the bound volumes. 

I think it is very useful. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete 


Rec 


, That the second sentence of section 305 (Jud. C., 
192) of chapter 8 of title 28 of the United States Code be amended 
to read as follows: 
“The reporter of the 
prepare and transmit 
*“(1) To the 


printing in 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals shall 


Secretary 


of the week, 
the publication entitled ‘ Treasury Decisions,’ 


Treasury, once a in time for 
copies of all 
opinions relating to customs rendered by the court to that date; 

“<3) To tie Patents, once a time for 
printing in the publication entitled ‘ Official Gazette,’ copies of all opin- 
ions relating to patent and trade-mark appeals rendered to that date by 
said court 


Commissioner of week, in 


“The reporter shall cause to be compiled and published, at least once | 


a year, in such manner as the court shall direct, all of the opinions ren- 
dered by said court to that date, together with such digests and indexes 
as the court may deem necessary.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GOVERN MENT ROAD ACROSS FORT SILL (OKLA.) MILITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7272) to provide for the paving of the Government road across 
Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does this not disturb the entire building program, as to 
priority? Why is this bill necessary? I believe it is a matter 
of appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will notice this bill was 
reported quite early in the session, on February 3. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was then represented to the committee 
that this highway was urgently needed to connect traffic termini 
on either side of the reservation. The committee has recom- 
mended an amendment whereby only one-half the expense shall 
be borne by the National Government. This road is through a 
military reservation. Naturally, the Government should bear 
some portion of the expense, because it is of value not only to 
the localities but also to the reservation itself. The committee 


proposed a substitute, as the gentleman will notice, whereby | 


one-half the expense is to be borne locally. 

We have attempted in every particular to safeguard the in- 
terests of the public and to provide as much needed highway 
for the convenience of the people of Oklahoma. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But is there any provision in the com- 
mittee amendment which would require the State of Oklahoma 
to make its payment or provision for the payment before the 
work is started? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Yes; 


the proviso— 

That the State of Oklahoma or civil subdivisions thereof or local inter- 
ests concerned shall contribute an amount sufficient to cover the re- 
mainder of the cost of improving said road, and the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to expend such sum as may be so contributed con- 
currently with the appropriation herein authorized. 


Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. DOWELL, 
tion? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 


Is this entirely within a military reserva- 


and it is in con- | 


And the opinions contained in the Ga- | 


| to be on hand. 
| has recently been federalized. The present law is not appli- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Entirely. I think we have safeguarded 
the Government interests in every respect. It will not impede 
public improvements. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr, JENKINS. Under the present law the United States 
Government contributes, up to $20,000 per mile, dollar for dollar 
with the States. If this is purely a Federal proposition, does 
the gentleman not think it is a departure whenever we offer to 
match money with the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee thought there was a pe- 
culiar condition arising whereby this road should be opened. 
The highway is exclusively within the military reservation. It 
is of value to the communities on either side. We did not want 
to block it. Neither did we see that the entire burden should 
be borne by the National Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Would the gentleman object to this 
amendment?—after the word “ concerned,” in line 22, page 2, in 
the proviso, insert these words, “ before the construction of said 
road is commenced,” so that it will read: 
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That the State of Oklahoma or civil subdivisions thereof or local 


| interests concerned, before the construction of said road is commenced, 
shall contribute, 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is carrying out the idea of the com- 
mittee, and I think there could be no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The road-building machin- 


| ery of each State is generally conducted by a highway depart- 


ment, and before a road contract can be made the money has 
In this particular case it is a highway that 


cable to the extent that this little section running through Fort 
Sill can be contracted for unless we have some legislation along 
this line. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. What provision 
nance of the road? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. When it becomes a feder- 
alized road the maintenance will be taken care of by the State 
and the Federal Governments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman is in error on that. 
This is wholly within a military reservation. I think the 
maintenance will be up to the Federal Government. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Well, I do not think so. 
The road has been federalized, and it is now No. 7. When a 
road is federalized provisions are made for its entire upkeep. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The truth about it is that the whole road 
should be paid for by the National Government. We do it with 
any other cases, but the people down there are so anxious to 
have it that the State is willing to pay a part of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not then have any 
objection to my amendment? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 


is made for the mainte- 


The only reason that I made 


| the explanation was that I wanted the gentleman to understand 


that it is not possible to let a contract for the building of any 
section of a road unless the money is available. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True, but the Federal Government may 
build the road. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill provides “that the Secretary of 
War is authorized to construct a paved road.” 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I understand the State of 
Oklahoma is to pay one-half of it, according to the provisions 
of the legislation. Therefore I hope the gentlemen will not 
object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well, let us make it certain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $159,817, or so much of said 
sum a8 may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War, in paving the Gov- 
ernment road through the Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation, 
beginning at the site of the fort and running to the reservation limit 
on the north, in the length of approximately 414 miles, being 
a part of one of the public thoroughfares of the State running from 
Fort Sill to Apache, Okla.: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
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tion shall be expended until the State ef Oklahoma, or the county ) cquse under the terms of the migratory bird conservation act 


thereof concerned, obligates itself, or themselves, in writing to the satis 
faction of the Secretary of Wat they, will accept title to 
and maintain said road under the provisions of the act approved March 
3, 1925 (sec. 418, title 18, U. S. C.), immediately upon the comple 
tion of improvements as be made under this appropriation 


that it, or 


such may 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike 
“ That 


across the 


out all after the enacting clause, and insert the following: 

the Secretary of War is authorized to construct a paved road 
Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation, beginning at the 
of the fort and running to the reservation limit on the north, over such 
route as he may determine, for which an appropriation is hereby author- 
ized in such amount as may be required to pay one-half the cost of the 
improvement of road, but that would 
Federal aid for the primary road of 
equal length in the vicinity of said reservation under the Federal high 
way act 1921, as amended: Provided, That the State of 
Oklahoma or civil subdivisions thereof or local interests concerned shall 
contribute an sufficient the remainder of the cost of 
improving said road, and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
expend such sum as May be so contributed concurrently with the appro 


site 


said not 


in excess of the amount 


be payable as construction of a 


of November 9, 


amount to cover 


priation herein authorized.” 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
committee umendment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GuarprA] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment to the committee amendment offered by 
Line 22, after the word the 
construction of said road is commenced.” 


Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 


La- 


Mr 
words 


LAGUARDIA 


* concerned ” “ before 


insert 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

as read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION ACT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 307, authorizing the appropriation, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, of not to exceed $300,000 of the amount 
of $600,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, 
servation act of February 18, 1929, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HOPE. af 
the House Committee on Agriculture and is now on the cal 
endar. It seeks to accomplish the same purpose as House Joint 
Resolution No. 307, except it does it in a different way. It 
authorizes a direct appropriation for the purpose of establish 
ing a migratory-bird refuge in the Cheyenne bottoms. This 
is a matter very much in the nature of an emergency, because 
action has already been taken to drain this area. 
district has been 


organized, bonds have been authorized: and 


unless some action is taken by Congress at this time, this area, | 
which is one of the great concentration areas in this country | 


for migratory birds, will be lost, or if it is not lost and it is 
desired to acquire it later, it will cost the Government a great 
deal more money than it can be purchased for at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman a question: 
Does the gentleman know how much we have already spent 
under this migratory bird act since it was first passed? 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman means the bill which was passed 
last year? 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean 
passed several years ago. 

Mr. HOPE. Well, I will say to the gentleman that we have 
spent very, very little in establishing migratory-bird refuges. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
out of the $600,000 authorized for 1932 is allowed to be spent 
in 1931 they will come right back here again and ask for an- 
other $300,000 for 1932. That will be the case, will it not? 

Mr. HOPE. What I was proposing to do was to ask that at 
this time we consider the bill which has already passed the 
Senate, authorizing a direct appropriation to purchase this tract 
of land in Kansas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman prepared to assure us 
that there will not be another effort made to come back and 
ask for another $300,000 to supplement the anrount for 1932? 

Mr. HOPE. I can assure the gentleman I will not do so 
and I can not see aby reason why anyone else should do it, be- 


since the first Hawes bill was 


the | 


by section 12 of the migratory bird con- | 


| have. 
| absolutely inviolate, with never a 


Senate bill 3950 has been favorably reported by 


| evidence is sufficient, at least in my opinion, that otherwise 


be taken 
The drainage | 


The gentleman knows that if this $300,000 | 


which was passed by the Hous year, we will have, be 
ginning with 1933, $1,000,000 a year for the purpose of buying 
these refuges. The only reason for asking an appropriation 
outside of the general law is that this is an emergency. This 
refuge is going to get away from us und it is going to be drained 
and lost forever unless we can pass a bill at this 
will allow the Government to purchase it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this refuge generally designated as 
millionaire huntsmen’s refuge? 

Mr. HOPE. No; it is not. It is to be an inviolate sanctuary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there any hunting permitted there at al 

Mr. HOPE. Absolutely none. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to advise the gentleman from Texas that the sta 
tistics show that nearly five times as many migratory birds are 
killed in the State of Texas than in any State in the Union, 
and this appropriation is to conserve migratory birds; to make 
better shooting for Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Texas is five times as large as most of the 
I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri that a 
poor man in Texas has the sane right to kill birds as a millio 
aire from New York. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This will help the poor man in 
Texas. They will breed in North and then the 
geese will go down to Texas to be slaughtered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The ge 
a pretty good case, showing 
mediate legislation, but 
there are several bills 
propriations for the 


last 


time which 


the 


States. 


the ducks and 
itleman from Kansas has made out 
there may be 
I want to point out to 
this calendar seeking increased ap 
carrying out of the provisions of the 
migratory bird act. I am going to object to others b 

cause I not believe they ought to be brought wy 
Consent Calendar, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The Committee on Agriculture had ft] 
measure under consideration for time. We are in acc 
with the gentleman as to the future, but this is an emer 
proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob 
ject, I want to say to the Members of the House that nobody 
has been more interested in migratory bird legislation than I 

I happen to be a member of the Committee on Agricul 
We passed a general migratory bird law, as has 
here. The territory acquired under that act is to he 
gun fired on it, and the areas 
are to be sanctuaries in every respect. 

At first I objected to the bill of the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Hope] because it was not ineluded in the omnibus migra 
tory bird law that we passed, but in view of the fact that the 


some need for im 


the House that 


on 


these 
do 


20mMe 


there objection? 


ture. 
stated 


thi 
do not seem 
further fact 


land is going to be drained in a little while and the: 
to have any legal way of preventing it, and the 
that the Bureau of the Budget has agreed to this amount, not t 

out of the funds under the omnibus migratory bird 
law that we passed, I think the bill ought to be passed: and at 
my suggestion the gentleman from Kansas and I got together 
and put the inviolate provision of the general migratory bird 
law into this bill, so that when the bill is passed, with the 
amendments that the gentleman is going to offer—the gentleman 
is going to offer those amendments? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The provision with respect to the sanctu 
ary being inviolate will be the same : the general omnibu 
migratory bird law that we passed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA I do not think there is any 
under the law which we passed, hunting is 
sanctuaries; at least, that is 

Mr. KINCHELOE. There is no question about that, and at 
my suggestion the gentleman is going to offer an amg¢ 
that brings this bill within the pale of the general law. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I think it is well to put that provision in the 
bill by way of double precaution. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. I would object to 
if that provision were not put in 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the gentleman will permit, I 
want to say that time is a very important element be 
incalculable damage will be done if this is not agreed t 

The SPEAKER. Is there 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ce 
time that the House consider the Senate bill (8S. 3950), 


question that 
forbidden in all the 
understanding. 


my 


ndment 


the bill myself 


canse 
objection ? 


at this 
which 


isnent 
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is the bill I have been discussing, instead of the joint resolution 


(H. J. Res. 307). 
The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman 


from Kansas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, my parliamentary inquiry 
this: The gentleman from Kansas has some amendments 
which will be offered to the Senate bill. When is it in order for 
the gentleman to offer the amendments? 

The SPEAKER. As soon as the bill is reported. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 3950), as follows: 


is 


Authorizing the establishment of a migratory bird refuge in the Cheyenne 
bottoms, Barton County, Kans 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 

hereby, authorized to acquire, by purchase, gift, or lease, not to exceed 

0,000 acres of land in what is known as the Cheyenne in 


bottoms, 
, or, in lieu of purchase, to compensate any owner 


for any damage sustained by reason of submergence of his lands 
SEC 


Barton County, Kans 


sions of this act, shall constitute the Cheyenne bottoms migratory bird 
refuge and shall maintained and breeding place for 
migratory birds included in the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds 
concluded 16, 1916 

Sec. 3. That there is hercby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum of $300,000, 
much thereof may necessary, to purchase or otherwise 
acquire the land described in section 1 of this act 


be as refuge 


terms of the 


August 


money 


as he 
With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, line 10, strike out “ $300,000" and insert “ $250,000.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Page 
* Sec 


2, after line 12, insert a new section, as follows: 

4. That the of Agriculture may do all things and 
make all expenditures necessary to secure the safe title in the United 
States to the areas which may be acquired under this act, including 
purchase of options when deemed necessary by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and expenses incident to the location, examination, and survey of 
such areas and the acquisition of title thereto, but no payment shall be 
made for any such areas until the title thereto shall be satisfactory to 
Attorney General. That the acquisition of such areas by the 
United States shall in no case be defeated because of rights of way, 
easements, and reservations which from their nature will in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in no manner interfere with the use of 
the areas so encumbered for the purpose of this act.” 


Secretary 


the 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hops: Page 3, after line 3, insert a new 


section, as follows: 


“Spec. 5. Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 


conservation act, approved 


13, 14, and 15 of the migratory bird 
February 18, 1929, are hereby made appli- 
cable for the purposes of this act in the same manner and to the same 
extent as though they were enacted as a part of this act.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. I want to ask the gentleman a question. Has 
the gentleman’s committee that reported this bill approved of 
this amendment? 

Mr. HOPE. The committee has not considered this amend- 
ment, but it merely makes the provisions of the general migra- 
tory bird law, which the committee did approve last year, a 
part of this bill, I am sure that ho member of the committee 
has any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the Committee on Agriculture approved 
this amendment? 

Mr. HOPE. It has not approved this amendment as such, but 
it did approve its substance, because it is a part of the migra- 
tory bird act which the committee approved and the House 
passed last year. The sole purpose of the amendment is to make 
certain that this area will be an inviolate sanctuary for migra- 
tory birds. 


Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman submitted his amend- 


ment to the committee? 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 


Mr. KINCHELOEB. This amendment which the gentleman is 
now offering was drawn because I objected to the bill and pro- 
posed to fight it to a finish because it did not come within the 





That such lands, when acquired in accordance with the provi- | 
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purview of the general migratory bird act. The amendment 
makes certain sections of the general migratory bird act a part 
of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman from Kentucky, as a 
member of the committee, approves of this amendment? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; because this will make this sanctu- 
ary inviolate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The suggestion originally came 
from the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is in line with the expression 
which the gentleman from Texas made a few moments ago. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. The amendment makes this reservation 
an inviolate sanctuary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JUNE 9 


PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2113) to aid in effectuating the purposes of the Federal 
laws for promotion of vocational agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

NATIONAL PARK MENOMINEE INDIAN RESERVATION, WIS. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 


(H. R. 11900) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress on the desirability of the 
acquisition of a portion of the Menominee Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin for the establishment of a national park to be 
known as Menominee National Park. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I discussed 
this with the gentleman from Wisconsin and he is agreeable to 
certain amendments to make it clear that the investigation is 
to be conducted by the Indian Service and the National Park 


Service; and to eliminate section 2 which involves an extensive 
| study 


that would not necessarily be required. 
amendments I have no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Does not the Interior Department have author- 
ity to do practically what this legislation provides? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The National Park Service clearly has au- 
thority, and in the 1981 appropriation bill there is money 
available for the Park Service to carry on these studies. But 
in this particular case I do believe that it is desirable to def- 
initely tie together the Indian Service and the Park Service in 
the study because this Indian reservation is involved, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to notify absentees, the Clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Members failed to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 64] 


With these 


Abernethy Dominick Kiess Ransley 
Aldrich Doyle Kunz Rayburn 
Allen Drewry Kurtz Romjue 
Andrew Estep Lampert Sabath 

Auf der Heide Esterly Lankford, Ga. Sinclair 
Bankhead Evans, Calif. Lindsay Snell 

Beck Fort McCormick, Il. Somers, N. Y. 
Bloom Gavagan McSwain Steagall 
Bohn Graham Maas Stedman 
Britten Granfield Magrady Stevenson 
Brunner Griffin Mead Stobbs 
Buchanan Hammer Montague Strong, Pa. 
Carley Hoffman Mooney Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carter, Wyo. Hudson Moore, Va. Sullivan, Pa. 
Celler Hull, William E. Nolan Taylor, Colo. 
Chase Hull, Tenn. Norton Treadway 
Christgau Hull, Wis. O’Connor, N.Y. Underhill 
Cooke Igoe Oliver, N. Y. Underwood 
Cooper, Ohio James Owen Vincent, Mich. 
Craddock Jeffers Palmisano Warren 
Curry Johnson, II1. Peavey White 
Davenport Johnston, Mo. Porter Williams 
Dempsey Kennedy Prall Wingo 
Dickinson Kerr Pratt, Harcourt J. Wolfenden 
Dickstein Ketcham Quayle Yon 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lexipacn). Three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a concurrent resolution | 
of the following title, in which the coneurrence of the House is 
requested. 

S. Con. Res, 23. Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation each year designating the first 
week in April as American conservation week. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4017) entitled “An | 
act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain War 
Department contracts by repealing the expiration date of that 
act,” requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Ree», Mr. | 
GreengF, and Mr. SHEPPARD to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes | 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the | 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) entitled “ Joint resolution au- 
thorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the partici- 
pation of the Government in the Sixth Pan American Child 
Congress to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930.” 

MESSAGE THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the fol- 
lowing dates the President approved and signed bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following titles: 

On June 6, 1930: 

H. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 
1896 ; 

H. R. 5662. An act providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund; and 

H. R. 11403. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a revenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax upon all 
dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and for other | 
purposes,” as amended. 

On June 9, 1930: 

H. R. 323. An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 

H. R. 937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey ; 

H. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 

H. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; 

H. R. 4849. An act to provide for the purchase of a bronze bust 
of the late Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States Navy, 
to be presented to the Chilean National Observatory ; 

H. R. 91 An act for the relief of Francis Linker; 

H. R. 10087. An act to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1928; 

H. R.10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. McManigal: 

.R. 10175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended ; 

H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker 
or tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, member of the Continental Congress, and 
patriot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C.; 

H. R. 12013. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to 
certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and | 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- | 
tain cases; 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions | 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 


widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 


FROM 


28. 


H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation | 
to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investigation by | 


the United States and Canada of the probable effects of pro- 
posed developments to generate electric power from the move- 
ment of the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday eve- 
ning Missouri’s Democratic candidate for President in 1932, Hon. 
James A. Reed, former Senator from Missouri, spoke over the 
radio on national issues. He was speaking at a Democratic meet- 
ing, nearly 10,000 citizens of my State being present. Just as he 
reached the subject of radio and the Radio Trust an S O § call | 
was sent out and he was taken off the air. I know not who 
sent out the call. The speech was a good one and should be} 





|} the 


| Menominee Tribe or individual members thereof for 


| “through the National Park Service and the Bureau of 


| Cases. 


| many 


| oughly and believe this bill ought to pass. 
| expense 


| expense.of one or two hundred thousand dollars to put 
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read by all. I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
place the speech in the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 


| quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I was just over in the Senate, and that speech was inserted in 
the Recorp in that body. 
Recorp twice. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

I withdraw the request. 


There is no necessity of getting it in 


Mr. Speaker, | am glad to hear 
it. 
NATIONAL PARK MENOMINEE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When the point of no quorum 

was made the bill H. R. 11900 had been called up. Is there 

objection to the consideration of the bill H. R. 119007 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, 

hereby, 


INDIAN RESERVATION, WIS. 


ete 
directed 


of 


report 


, That the Secretary the 
to investigate and to 
desirability of acquiring from the Menominee Tribe of Indians in 
consin that portion of the lands comprising the six eastern 
of said reservation lecated within the 
Wis., 
may 
park 
enjoyment of 


Interior be, 


as 


and he 
to the 
Wis- 
townships 


is 


Congress 


counties of Shawano and Oconto, 
nds outside of the 
purpose of establishing a national 
known National Park, the benefit and 
the people of the United States and to preserve said area 
state 


and such additional adjacent hk 
for the 
Menominee 


reservation 


as 


be deemed desirable, 


to be as for 
in its natural 

Sec. 2. The Secretary the Interior shall 
appraisal of the individual interests 


improvements 


of include in 
f members of the 


reproduction 


his report an 
to land 
and their 
joint consisting of the land, timber, water-power potentialities 
industrial developments, buildings, et« Provided, That it be 
understood that no lands, rights, or properties shall be taken from 


such park purposes 


tribe as 


and buildings on a basis also 
interests 
clearly 


the 


without adequate compensation 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. 
ments, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


1, 


Speaker, I offer the following amend 


Page line 4, after the word “investigate,” insert the words 


Indian Affairs.” 


Page 2, 2 


strike out all of section 2. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table 


TERMS OF COURT AT EASTON, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
7926) to provide for terms of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania to be held at Easton, 
Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I will state that there is no particular 
urgency for establishing a new place to hold a Federal court 60 or 
70 miles from Philadelphia except it is for the convenience of the 
judge who happens to live there. The bill provides that there 
shall be no expense involved to the Federal Treasury. But 
some time or other that will be disregarded and we will have 
to add to a Federal building at Easton one or two hundred 
thousand dollars for a place in which to hold court to try a few 
In connection with the public building bills we are find- 
ing this experience repeatedly, and the courts are being held in 
States at places where it really is not essential and it 
involves a large amount of money. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The committee went into this very thor- 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
to the 
three or four 


The bill provides that 
Federal Government, but in 
that will be disregarded and 


shall 
year or 
there will 


be 
two or 
be an 
up a 


there 
u 


no 


Federal building. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sure the gentleman must have some 
reliance upon the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have been supporting their bills uniformly, 
even when my friend from New York, who is a member of the 
committee, did not support the bills 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, let us not go into that now, but here 
is a condition which confronts us: Philadelphia very 
busy court. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


has a 


It does not help the court out in Philadel 


| phia to take a judge to Baston to hold court, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it helps the litigants at Easton. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, that is only 60 or 70 miles away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman from Michigan acquainted 
with the geography of the district and the surroundings there? 
Easton is a central point, with Allentown and Bethlehem and 
other large places in the neighborhood. This makes a central 
location for the holding of court. I think if the gentleman were 
acquainted with the geography and population of the district, he 
would give the bill favorable consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The department does not urge the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Neither does it oppose it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Attorney General 

In consideration of all the above the enact- 
of the bill, the department would offer no objection to it, provided 
it shall be amended to include a provision that the holding of court at 
Easton shall be conditioned on the furnishing of suitable facilities there- 
for without expense to the United States 


says: 


while not disposed to urge 
ment 


When we are considering these public building bills we find 
a town where they are putting up a building for a Federal post 
office, and it develops that the Federal court is held there, per- 
haps once a year, perhaps for three or four days in a year, and 
we have to put double the cost that building in order to 
accommodate a few days of court and our committee has come 
to repeated instances where courts are established and do very 
little business, costing us a whole lot money. It seems to 
me the time to remedy the situation is before we authorize the 
holding of the court. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


on 


or 


tut in all these instances 
accommodated, and Easton is an industrial center. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am perfectly willing to withhold the ob- 
jection and let the matter go over for another week. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may go over without prejudice 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 


litigants are 


asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection * 
There was no objection, 
EMPLOYEES OF IMMIGRATION SERVICE IN FOREIGN DUTY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
98083) to amend the fourth proviso to section 24 of the immi- 
gration act of 1917, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the fourth proviso to section 24 of the immi- 
gration act of 1917, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
* Provided further, That when inspectors or other employees of the 
Immigration Service are ordered to perform duty in a foreign country, 
or transferred from one another, in the United States or in 
allowed their in 


Station to 


a foreign country, they shall be traveling expenses 











accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of Labor may deem | 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I can not find from the report that this bill is recommended by 
the department, and it does not appear to have been submitted 
to the Budget. If we are to have a Budget at all that amounts 
to anything we must insist on their having a chance to go over 
these bills. If the Committee on Immigration is not interested 
in the attitude of the Budget, some of the rest of us are. I feel 
obliged to object to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. And what I say applies to the 
next bill from the committee and [ think the numerous other 
bills from the same committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is true that there are 
three bills in a row, and the point with at least one of them is 
this: The Immigration Service in the Department of Labor 
seems to be always overlooked when the pay adjustments are 
made. Clerks in the Treasury Department and elsewhere, but 
not in the Immigration Service, which operates under a lump- 
sum appropriation, which seems never quite enough to go 
around. Hence the clerks in that service are out of luck 
Besides, more clerks are needed. Any Budget recommendation 
that has been made for any other department which has the 
same class of clerks should apply to this service, in my opinion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should say that the rule to be applied to 
one department should also apply to another if the conditions 
ure the same. Why was not this bill referred to the Budget? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The bill, I will say to the 
gentleman, was referred to a subcommittee, which has worked 
on the problem for years. An appropriations subcommittee 
asked us to work it out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am in sympathy with the general purpose 
of the bill, but I happen to know that the Budget officials are 
greatly concerned as to the financial policy that shall be pur- 
sued for the next year, and so far as I am concerned I am 
going to object to bills that are going to cost large sums of 
money. Many bills are brought in here without any report. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that these bills go 
over for a week, in the hope that the gentlemen interested will 
give the Budget a chance to report upon them. 

There is nothing here even to show that the department 
favored it later than the year 1923. You ought to get a report 
a little nearer the present date than 1923. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us allow the first bill to 
go over until further information is procured, and let us con- 
sider the second bill on its merits. Our committee has been 
opposed to this bill for years and years, because our committee 
does not approve of payments for overtime. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


OVERTIME FOR EMPLOYEES, IMMIGRATION SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3309) to provide extra compensation for overtime service per- 


JUNE 9 


Will the gentleman withhold 


| formed by immigrant inspectors and other employees of the 


advisable, and they may also be allowed, within the discretion and | 
under written orders of the Secretary of Labor, the expenses incurred 
for the transfer of their wives and dependent minor children; their 
household effects and other personal property, not exceeding in all 
5,000 pounds, including the expenses for packing, crating, freight, and 
drayage thereof The expense of transporting the remains of in- 
spectors or other employees of the Immigration Service, who die while 


in, or in transit to, a foreign country in the discharge of their official 
duties, to their former homes in this country for interment, and the 
erdinary and necessary expenses of such interment, at their posts of 


duty or at home, are hereby authorized to b« 
of the of Labor.’ 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


paid on the written order 
Secretary 


Amendment by Mr. Jenkins: Line 13, page 2, after the word “ inter- 
ment,” strike out the comma and insert “and the preparation for ship- 
ment,” 


The amendment 
ordered to be engrossed and read 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


a third time, was read the 


wus lnid on the table. 
CLERKS IN IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 
10881) to amend section 24 of the immigration act of 1917 as 


amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


| but not directly from the owners of the ships. 
Was agreed to and the bill as amended was | 


| perform the same overtime. 


Immigration Service. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have a report from the Budget concerning this 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The House Committee on 
Immigration has hitherto objected to paying for overtime in 
the inspection service by a charge against shipowners. But 
for many years in the Customs Service that form of overtime 
has been paid. When their inspectors have to go out at night 
and do their work quickly in order to prevent delay in the 
arrival and departure of a great ship, they are paid overtime, 
The owners pay 
that money over to the Treasury, so that the actual overtime 
is not paid directly to the inspectors. When the actual inspec- 
tor gets the overtime money he does not know its source. I 
understand the same is true with respect to the meat inspectors 
in the meat-inspection service under the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Now, then, in the case of the immigration inspectors they go 
out to the ships along and with the customs inspectors, and 
They may not get through until 
3 o'clock the next morning; and then the immigration inspector 
has to go out again in a few hours. He does not get overtime 
either from the Government or from the owners. Our com- 
mittee finally came to the conclusion that if it is paid in the 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Customs Service it should be applied to this service also. 
do not like the system at all. The Government is able to pay its 
inspectors in all services. But we can not get rid of the pri 
vately paid overtime in the great, big Customs Service, so our 
committee regretfully asks that you let the smaller Immigration 
Service “ hook on” to their system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it would apply to immigra 
tion inspectors and it would apply to inspectors on the border. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; under certain condi 
tions. As to overtime—— 
Mr. STAFFORD. Overtime would be any time after 5 


o'clock in the afternoon. 
commences, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


That is the time when the extra pa) 


If there are enough inspec- 


We | 


tors, there will be no overtime in the case of the boundary in- | 


spectors. There can be two shifts at important points of entry. 
If there is overtime, it will be paid by the railroads if there is 
a shortage of inspectors. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice until we can get any 
kind of a report that the Department of Labor may submit. 

Mr. JENKINS. The Secretary of Labor has recommended 
this time and time again. In the Seventieth Congress we 
passed a bill of which I was the author and which put the 
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immigration on a pay schedule that brought them up to near | 


the Customs Service, which is practically the same kind of 
work, and President Coolidge signed this bill. He expressed 
himself as being strongly in favor of the provisions of the bill 
that provided an automatic plan. That bill did not provide 
for overtime pay because it was felt that to ask it would en- 
danger the passage of the bill. 
still favored over the immigration inspectors and are yet 
favored. There is no just reason why an immigration in- 
spector should be required to work five or six hours overtime 
without compensation than any other employee of the Gov- 
ernment. The steamship companies request the services of 
these inspectors for the benefit of the steamship companies, 
and why should they not pay for this special service? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I understand the extra pay for inspec- 
tors shall be paid by the shipping interests? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; but not directly to the inspectors. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 


The customs inspectors were | 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gentleman from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 


(H. R. 11698) to provide for the addition of certain lands to the 
sryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for ocher purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill, S. 4170, be considered in lieu of the House bill. 
These bills are identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
S. 4170 


A bill to provide for the addition of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon 
National Park, Utah, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of preserving in their natural 
state the outstanding scenic features to the south and west of Bryce 
Canyon National Park, the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, upon the joint recommendation of the Secretaries 
of Interior and of Agriculture, to add to the Bryce Canyon National 
Park, in the State of Utah, by Executive proclamation, any or all of 
unsurveyed townships 37 and 38 south, range 4 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, not now included in said park, and all the lands added to 
said park pursuant hereto shall be, and are hereby, made subject to 
all laws, rules, and regulations applicable to and in force in the Bryce 
Canyon National Park. 

Sec, 2. That the provisions of the act of June 10, 1920, known as the 
Federal water power act, shall not apply to lands now included in the 
Bryce Canyon National Park nor to any lands added to said park under 
the authority of this act. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
The similar House bill was laid on the table. 
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ZION NATIONAL PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


11699) to add certain lands to the Zion National Park in the 
State of Utah, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the Senate bill (S. 4169) in lieu of the House bill (HA. R. 
11699). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the Senate bill (S. 4169) in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill (S. 4169), as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That sections 7, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, and 32, 
township 41 south, range 9 west; unsurveyed sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 
and 18, township 42 south, range 9 west; unsurveyed sections 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, township 42 south, range 94% west; unsurveyed sections 1, 2, 
and the north half and southeast quarter section 3; northeast quarter 
section 4, east half section 10, sections 11 and 12, township 42 south, 
range 10 west; all of section 21, southwest quarter section 22, north 
west quarter section 27, southeast quarter unsurveyed section 28; cast 


half unsurveyed section 33, township 41 south, range 10 west; and all 
of sections 34, 35, and 36, township 41 south, range 11 west, all with 
reference to the Salt Lake meridian, be, and the same are hereby, added 


to and made a part of the Zion National Park in the State of Utah, 
subject to all laws and regulations applicable to and governing said 


park, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


YORK TOW N 


OF THE SIEGE OF 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 289) providing for the participation of the 
United States in the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and authorizing an appro- 
priation to be used in connection with such celebration, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pr 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorrr] 
and the other gentlemen if this matter has been submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. This contains a proposed expenditure of 
$250,000. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think the gentleman from Virginia 
BLAND] has information on that subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless it has been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the gentleman will not object. This was 
recommended by a governmental commission, a commission con- 
sisting of five Senators and five Members of the House. The 
matter was fully gone into by the commission, and this resolu- 
tion is based on the report of the commission. Then it was care- 
fully considered by the Committee on the Library. The gentle- 
men went down there and went over the ground. It is really 
an emergency. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


| Mr. 


Was it considered at a full meeting of the 


Committee on the Library? 

Mr. HOOPER. It was. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Committee on the Library ap- 
proved it? 

Mr. HOOPER. The Committee on the Library wholly ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is the case, I will not prolong the 
discussion. I will withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the House joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That the commission heretofore created pursuant to 
H. Con. Res. 43, Seventieth Congress, first session, and known as the 


United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission be, and the same 
is hereby, continued hy the same name and hereinafter referred to 
as the commission. Any vacancies arising in the personnel of the said 
commission shall be filled as follows: Any vacancies occurring among the 
Senators shall be filled by appointment by the President of the Senate, 
and any vacancies occurring among the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be filled by appointment by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 
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Sec. 2. That there !s hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of | 
any in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not exceeding | 
$200,000 to be expended in the discreation of the commission in carrying | 
out th this resolution, in doing such work, securing such 
grounds, buildings and facilities, and meeting such ex 
penses a commission may deem for the appropriate 
participa of the United States in the celebration and observance of | 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., 
and the of Cornwallis on October 19, 1781 

Sex authorized 


money 


purposes of 
providing such 
necessary 
tion 
surrendet 
That the formulate and 
proper executl for said celebration ; 
or assist in employing all necessary employees and assistants 


said commission is to 


ure the n of appropriate plans 
to employ 
for the proper execution of its duties under this resolution; to cooper- | 
all other organizations, and agencies, 
Federal, State, or municipal, civic and patriotic, that may be interested 
in said celebration ; to enter into such contracts, perform such work, and 
do all such other things as may be necessary or proper to carry into 


at with any and associations, 


full effect the intents and purposes of this resolution. 
Sec. 4. That the may in its discretion accept for the 
purposes of said celebration gifts of money or property, leases of land, 


commission 


and loans of property. 

Sec. 5. That the said commission be, and the same is hereby, author- 
ized to call upon the War Department, the Navy Department, and the 
Commission of Fine Arts, in Washington, D. C., for their assistance and 
in connection with the performance of the duties of said United 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, and the said War 
Department, Navy Department, and Commission of Fine Arts are di 
rected to render such assistance and advice as their other duties may 
as may within their power. 

All expenditures of the commission shall be paid by the 
Treasurer of the United States upon the approval of the chairman and 
the secretary of the 

Sec, 7. That the members of the shall receive no com- | 
tion for their services, but shall be paid their actual and necessary 
hotel,-and other expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
the District of Columbia to be paid out of the 
Provided, however, 
resolution shall not 


advice 
State 


be 


permit and 
Sex 6 


commission 

commission 
peus 
traveling 
official duties outside of 





this resolution: 
of this 


moneys authorized in section 2 of 
That the 
exceed in the aggregate the sum of $5,000. 

Suc. &. That the created 
expiration of the celebration. 


expenditures under this section 


commission hereby shall expire one year 


after the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that in 
line 9, on page 2, the word “ discretion is misspelled. Without 
objection, the spelling will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to in- 
clude authority to call upon the Interior Department for as- 
sistance, as well as the other departments. Will the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] agree to that? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk 

Amendment offered by Mr. CramMTON: Page 3, line 9, after the words 
“Navy Department,” insert ‘the Interior Department,” and in line 13, 
after the words “ Navy Department,” insert “ the Interior Department.” 


read as follows: 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 





SPECIAL REPORTS ON DISEASES OF CATTLE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 328) to authorize the printing with illustrations 
and binding in cloth of 125,000 copies of the Special Report on 
the Diseases of Cattle. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will withhold it for a moment. I just 
want to state to the chairman of the Committee on Printing 
that there are about 50,000 copies of this document in the fold- 
ing room now. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. BEERS. 
them. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 


The Members can not get them. 
The Department of Agriculture has asked for 


LAGUARDIA. 
BEERS. Yes. 
LAGUARDIA. 
BEERS. 


For 120,000? 


Why do you not ask for 60,000? 
Sixty thousand for the cattle? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Thirty thousand for the cattle and 30,000 
for the horses? 

Mr. BACON. How much will this cost? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Sixty thousand dollars. 

Mr. BEERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I have the bill in my hand. 

Mr. BEELS. It will cost $54,818. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the bill provides for $60,000. 

Mr. BEERS. That is the extent to which they can go, but 
the actual cost will be $54,818. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman accept an antend- 
ment reducing it from 60,000 to 30,000? 

Mr. BEERS. No; that will not be sufficient. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there are a great many in the folding 
room pow. 

Mr. BEERS. But they are not available. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will say that there is a very great de- 
People are going into the dairy business 
and want them. Some of the Congressmen do not have any at 
all and can not get them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are downstairs in the folding room. 

Mr. PATTERSON. They will not give them to us. I do not 
know how many are down there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the city Members do not use their al- 
lowance, it is foolish to give them another allowance. I should 
think if you have 60,000 more there would be suflicient for the 
Members representing the rural districts. 

Mr. BEERS. But we have not got 60,000. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Could the gentleman not amend the bill to 
provide that the distribution will be among those who do not 
have any allotment now? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That certainly would be the logical, sen- 
sible, and economical thing to do. 

Mr. BEERS. But it is impossible to get other Members to 
agree to anything like that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman suggest 
some method by which the copies now in the folding room can 
be made available to Members? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A resolution should be introduced throw- 
ing them back into the pot. That is what should be done. It 
is certainly a waste of money to appropriate for thousands of 
books for city Members on diseases of cattle. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I wish the gentleman would 
suggest some method whereby we can get them. 

Mr. BACON. Has the Budget approved this item? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Budget does not know 
about it. 

Mr. BEERS. 

Mr. JENKINS. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarp1A] that I will be glad to have all of his copies. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 324, to authorize the printing with illustrations and 
binding in cloth of 62,000 copies of the Special Report on the 
Diseases of the Horse. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11852) amending the statutes of the United States to provide 
for copyright registration of designs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas for the purpose of an explanation. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, it so happens that the chairman 
of the committee is ill to-day, and in his absence I should like 
very much to answer any objection which may be urged to this 
measure. The committee has given it full and serious considera- 
tion and wishes to submit some amendments from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. May I ask the gentleman if those amend- 
ments are the ones proposed by the retail merchants who ob- 
jected to this bill? 


anything 


The Department of Agriculture recommends it. 
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Mr. LANHAM. One of these amendments is an amendment 


agreed to between the retail merchants and the manufacturers, | 


The others are purely matters of form. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice, so that 
gentleman may have the privilege of inserting the proposed 
amendments in the Recorp. 

Mr. DYER. He can do that now, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the gentleman will not object. 
have had this matter before the committee for some time. 
is not the general copyright bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over with 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


MILL FOUR DRAINAGE DISTRICT, LINCOLN COUNTY, ORES. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3898) granting the consent of Congress to the Mill Four 
Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of waters 
of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones Slough, 
and sloughs connected therewith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
ject, I think the House is entitled to a little more information 
than that contained in the report. 
of any complete information regarding the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the pres 


Is there objection? 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11591) to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite to or 
within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” approved 
June 4, 1872. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective upon the construction and opening 
for highway use of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Nebraska City, Nebr., under the provisions of an act approved April 
25, 1928, entitled “An act authorizing the Interstat«' Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, Nebr., or any 
amendments thereto, section 1 of an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite to or 
within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” approved June 4, 
1872, be amended to read as follows: 

“That it shall be lawful for the Nebraska City Bridge Co., a cor 
poration having authority from the State of Nebraska and from the 
State of Iowa to build a railroad bridge across the Missouri River op- 
posite to or in the immediate vicinity of Nebraska City, in the county 
of Otoe, and State of Nebraska, and that, when constructed, all trains 
of all railroads terminating at the Missouri River at or near the loca 
tion of said bridge shall be allowed to cross said bridge, for a reason- 
able compensation, to be paid to the owners thereof; and that said 
bridge shall not interfere with the free navigation of said river beyond 
what is necessary in order to carry into effect the rights and privileges 
hereby granted; and in case of any litigation arising from any obstruc- 
tion or alleged obstruction to the free navigation of said river, the cause 
may be tried before the district or circuit court of the United States of 
any State in or opposite to which any portion of said obstruction or 
bridge may be.” 

Sec. 2. Upon and after the events stated in section 1 hereof, the pres 
ent owner of the bridge aforesaid, its successors or assigns, be, and they 
hereby are, relieved of further obligation to maintain said bridge except 
for railroad use. 


across 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MAHONING RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11700) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 


the | 


We | 
This 


to ob- | 


The report is absolutely void | 
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! construction of a bridge across the Mahoning River at or near 
Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right t 
is this a free bridge? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes: it 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
the county commissioners, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, 

Be it , That the 
the the bridge a 
Cedar authorized to be built 

of 
and 


Oo object, 


is a free bridge. 


This is a bridge to be built by 


Is there objection? 


follows: 


enacted, etc times and leting 


Mahoning River, 


for commencing com] 
construction of 
Street, 
sioners, 
extended 
| thereof 


Smet 


ross the at or near 
by 


approv ed 


the Mahoning County 
February 13, 1929, are 
from date of 


Commis 


Congress 


three 


by act hereby 


one approval 


years, respectively, 


2. The right alter, amend 


reserved 


to or repeal this act is hereby ex 


pressly 
With 
On page 1 
Ohio”; in 
* February 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

MILL FOUR DRAINAGE DISTRICT, LINCOLN COUNTY, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
return to No. 503 on the calendar, Senate bill 3898. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
asks unanimous consent to return to Senate 3898, No 
the calendar, and vacate the proceedings taken 
there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I made the objection to 
| bill because the report is void of any information. Will 
gentleman explain just what the bill covers? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to know what the bill is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The purpose of the bill is this: 
small streams running into the Yaquina River. At 
part of them there is a tidal estuary and up above the tidal 
estuary are banks which are covered with various vegetable 
growths which for a period of years have been enriching the 
ground. The proposal is to build a dam, with a flood gate, at 
the lower end of each stream, which will keep the salt water 
from overflowing this valuable agricultural land. Then when 
the tide is out they will let the fresh water run out, and this 
will redeem a considerable area of agricultural land. It will 
result in no damage to anyone at all. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does this 
appropriation on the part of the Government? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No appropriation. The dams will be 
| structed and maintained by the drainage district and will be 
under the supervision of the War Department. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. What is the object 
legislation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. To prevent the salt water from overflowing 
large areas of agricultural land. The dikes will shut off the 
salt water and prevent the agricultural land from being im- 
pregnated with salt. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
struction of the dikes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The drainage district. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. And it will in no way affect 
the Treasury? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is the gentleman asking to vacate the 
proceedings and substitute a Senate bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am asking unanimous consent to cor 
the Senate bill, which was passed over without prejudice 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is granted to Mill 
Four Drainage District, organized under the laws of the State of Ore- 


the following committee amendment: 


line 5, after the word 
strike out 


1929.” 


* Street,” 


f approval 


insert “ Young 
thereof ” 


stown, 
line &, 


13, 


date o and insert 


third time, 


ORBG. 


consent fo 


recon 
503 on 
thereon Is 


the 
the 


There 
the lower 


ire 


bill require an 


con- 
the 


of 


Who will pay for the 


con- 





sider 





‘ 
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gon, to construct, maintain, and operate at suitable to the inter- 


ims and dikes for preventing the flow of waters of 
Nutes Slough, Boones Slough, and sloughs 


points 


} 


ests of navigation d 


Yaquina Bay and River into 
ted therewith 
Work shall not be 


therefor, including plans for 


connec 
commenced 


all 


Engineers 


on such dams or dikes until the plans 
accessory submitted to and 
and the Secretary of War, who may 
such conditions and stipulations as they deem necessary to 
the interests of the United States 
2. The nted by thi 
actual con and dikes 


completed within 


works, are 
approved by the Chief of 
impose 
protect 


SE‘ 


may 


authority 
of 
need within one year 
this act 

to alter, 


gri act 


shall 
hereby 


if the 
not 


terminate 
authorized 
three 


truction the dams is 


comm and 
date of approval of 

Sp 3. The 
expres 


right amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


sly reserved 


With the following committee amendment: 


On line 2, after the 


page 2, in 


of Oregon.” 


word therewith,” insert “i 


state 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


years from the | act entitled “An 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The State does not have suffi- 
cient funds to erect a free bridge at this particular place? 

Mr. PARKS. They have not got the money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River, at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the town of 
Ozark, Franklin County, Ark., in accordance with the provisions of an 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 


| toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the rea- 


| approaches 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


was laid on the table. 


PIER AND WHARF AT PORT JEFFERSON HARBOR, N, Y. 


11729) to legalize a pier and wharf at the southerly end of 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the pier and wharf owned by Edward Post 
B and his wife, Mary L 
Avenue, Port Jefferson, Long 
Jeffer Harbor, Suffolk County, 
legalized to the extent and with 
future and of the 
required by the existing laws of the 


vles 
Island, and at 
on N. Y., be, and the same is hereby, 
like effect as to all existing or 
United States if the 


United States in such cases made 


same 
laws regulations as 
and provided had been regularly obtained prior to the erection of said 
pier and wharf: Provided, That any changes in said pier which the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary and order in the interest of 
navigation shall be promptly made by the owners thereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER AT OZARK, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11786) granting the consent of Congress to the Arkansas State 
Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the Arkansas River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near the town of Ozark, Franklin 
County, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I do not think I shall object, is not this bridge to be 
built by the State highway commission and as I understand, it 
is a bridge that is not to be operated for profit? 

Mr. PARKS. The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Over the new bridge in 
notice they charge only 40 cents for an automobile filled with 
people, and it seems to me that is a reasonable charge. 

Mr. PARKS. I think the average price on State-owned toll 
bridges in my State is 35 cents for a car, and the money that is 
taken in tolls applied to the construction cost of the 
bridge, and the bridge eventually becomes a free bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is an ideal bridge bill, I will say to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
do these States, in any case, provide free bridges? 

Mr. PARKS. Just as soon as the tolls that are collected have 
paid for the construction of the bridge, they become free bridges. 
All the money that is collected goes into the payment of the 
construction of the bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why should the State exact 
tolls from the traveling public on a State bridge any more than 
they should exact tolls from the traveling public on a State 
public road which connects with the bridge? 

Mr. PARKS. The only reason they do it is so that the travel- 
ing public may have a bridge on which to the river. 
Without the payment of tolls they can not build these bridges. 


as is 


cross 


Bayles, located on the north side of Surf | 
the southerly end of Port 


permit | 


Tennessee I | 


| necessary for 








l act of 1922. 


| bridge and its approaches under economical management. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. | 


sonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
under economical management, and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient amortize financing cost as soon as possible under 
reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from 
the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amor- 
tization shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall there- 
after be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
An accurate 
record of the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures 
for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily 
tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information 
of all persons interested. 
Sec. 3. The right to 
expressly reserved. 


to 


alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out, beginning in line 3, on page 1, all the remainder of page 
1 and lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, on page 2, and insert: “ That the bridge 
now being constructed across the Arkansas River at the town of Ozark, 
Franklin County, Ark., by the Arkansas Highway Commission, if com- 
pleted in accordance with plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, as providing suitable facilities for naviga- 
tion, shall be a lawful structure, and shall be subject to the conditions 
and limitations of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act.” 

Page 3, line 8, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The act of Congress approved April 7, 1930, entitled ‘An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway 
Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Arkansas River at or near the city of Ozark, Franklin 
County, Ark.,’ is hereby repealed.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out the figure “3” and insert the figure “ 4.” 


The amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
The title was amended, 
DEPORTATION FOR VIOLATION OF NARCOTIC LAW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3394) to amend section 19 of the immigration act of 1917 by 
providing for the deportation of an alien convicted in violation 
of the Harrison narcotic law and amendments thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
while I am in sympathy with the purpose of the bill, I do not 
think it is necessary. Under the act of May 26, 1922, all aliens 
who violate the narcotic law are deportable. I do not see the 
necessity of this bill at all. 

Mr. FISH. If I may explain the purpose of the bill I think 
I can show the distinction and the necessity for having the 
bill passed. I do not blame the gentleman at all for raising 
the question he has raised, because the bill the gentleman refers 
to, of May 26, 1922, is known as the narcotic drug import and 
export act——— 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Right. 

Mr. FISH. It only has to do with the importation and the 
exportation of narcotics, and the man who is convicted and 
deported under that law must know that the particular nar- 
cotics have been imported; in other words, the man who is 
convicted must know that the particular narcotics have been 
unlawfully imported. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment. Let me read from the 
Section 2, paragraph (c), provides, that if any 
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person, fraudulently or knowingly, imports or brings any nar- 
cotic drug into the United States or any Territory under its 
control, and so on, shall be guilty of a crime, and then it im- 
poses the punishment. Then paragraph (e) provides that any 
alien who at any time after his entry is convicted under sub- 
division (c) shall, upon termination of the imprisonment im- 
posed by the court, upon such conviction and upon warrants 
issued by the Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody and 
deported. 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not that sufficiently broad? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman does not understand it at all. You 
can not be convicted under the narcotic drug import and export 
act of 1922 unless you know that the particular drug has been 
imported and the pending bill has to do with violations of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act of December 17, 1914, 
which contains no provision for deportation. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
gentleman from New York to deport every narcotic addict or 
every user of opium in case he happens to be an alien? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language of the bill is broad enough 
to deport every unfortunate addict of opium in cause he is an 
alien. 

Mr. FISH. 


as 


amended, 
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benefit to the public. These veteran organizations.can pay for 
the printing of their proceedings. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. They are being published now, 
you can go to the document room and get them. 


Mr. DYER. I see that this is an amendment to an existing 


| resolution. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The reason for this is that at 
the annual convention they discuss proposed legislation, and in 
the report Members of Congress find very valuable information 
as to the views of the veterans on pending legislation. 

Mr. DYER. I know; but if that is true, members of the or- 
ganization can send copies of the proceedings to Members of 
Congress. Members of these organizations pay dues for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses of the organization, and while I can 


| not afford to enter an objection to adding one more such an 


organization, I suppose in time every patriotic and veteran or- 


| ganization in the country will be appealing to Congress for the 


Do I understand it is the purpose of the | 


| the incorporation of these organizations. 


I am willing to accept any amendment that strikes | 


out the addict, as the bill is aimed primarily to deport the alien | 


peddlers, many of whom are now in our Federal prisons. 

Mr. PARKS. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. FISH. 
out of order for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman who called 
for the regular order would reconsider. 


particularly the peddlers of these evil habit-forming drugs. 
The number of peddlers sent to Federal prisons each year 
amounts to several thousand. It is an important measure. In 
fact it is perhaps too important to come up in this way for 
unanimous-consent consideration. I hope the gentleman 
withdraw his demand for the regular order. If this bill passes 
it will relieve the congestion in our Federal penitentiaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the bill going over 
without prejudice. The gentleman from New York says he 
sees no objection to amendments. The gentleman can prepare 


The purpose of the bill | 
is to deport aliens, violators of the Harrison narcotic law and | 


will | 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be heard | 





his amendments between now and the next call of the Calendar. | 
As the bill is now it would deport every addict of opium in case | 


he is an alien. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and 
Clerk will report the next bill on the Calendar 
TO PRINT ANNUALLY AS SEPARATE HOUSE DOCUMENT PROCEEDINGS 

OF NATIONAL ENCAMPMENTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 250, to print annually as separate House documents 
proceedings of the national encampments of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the American Legion, and 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World War. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania on what theory is this 
resolution authorizing the publication of the proceedings of 
these veteran organizations? 

Mr. BEERS. This is a bill introduced by Mr. Kiess, and I 
have nothing to do except to present an amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, all of these organizations, every 
one of them, collect dues from their members. 


the 


I happen to belong to one of the orders, and some years ago I | 


was at the head of one of these veteran organizations. All 
members belonging to them pay dues. This publication of the 
proceedings of the annual conventions is of interest only to the 
members of the organizations. They pay dues and they are en- 


titled to these proceedings as a part of the expense for which | 


they maintain the organization by dues. 
I think it is going a long way, uselessly, needlessly, and with- 


out any excuse, to spend the Government funds for this purpose. | 


I am opposed to this kind of legislation, which is of no special 
LXXII——651 


publication of their proceedings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman wants to watch out for 
The first step is to 
get Congress to incorporate and then pay for the annual reports 
If the gentleman will help us in preventing some of these Fed 
eral incorporations we will accomplish the end in sight 

Mr. BACON. Are all of organizations 
under the Federal statutes? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Most of them are. 

Mr. BACON. All these here? 

Mr. DYER. No; not all of them, but some of them. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman accept an amendment there 
adding the United Confederate Veterans? There will be only 
two more encampments, and I think it is nothing but proper 
that we should add that organization. If the gentleman will 
add that, I see no objection to the bill. 

Mr. DYER. I hope the gentleman will do that. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, for the time being I object to the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

PRODUCTION AND 


these incorporated 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST PRODUCTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6981) to promote the better protection and highest public use 
of the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the production of forest products, the 


development and extension of recreational uses, the preservation 


of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent therewith; and 


| to protect more effectively the streams and lakes dedicated to 


public use under the terms and spirit of clause 2 of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain and the United 
States; and looking toward the joint development of indispen 
sable international recreational and economic assets. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 


| bill going over without prejudice. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I 
prejudice. 
The SPEAKER 


object to the bill going over without 


pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


| present consideration of the bill? 


| certain public works at Philadelphia, Pa., 


I know that, for | 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It requires three objectors. 
Mr. MILLER Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS AT PHILADELPHIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10166) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


APPLYING PENSION LAWS 


there objection to the 


TO COAST GUARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H 
12099) to apply the pension laws to the Coast Guard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does this bili give the Coast Guard military status? 


R. 


there objection to the 
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Mr. KNUTSON. This measure provides that in case of dis- 
ability they shall be treated exactly like individuals in the 
Military and Naval Establishments, so far as pensions are 
coneerned 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The whole trouble with the Coast Guard 
has been as to whether or not they are a military organization. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are in time of war. In time of war 
the Coast Guard automatically goes into the Navy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Could this bill be construed as giving the 


Coast Guard a military status in 
Mr. KNUTSON N 
Mr. CRAMTON 

there is a certain 


time of peace? 
Mr. Speaker, 
law for the 


if the gentleman will yield, 
relief of those who are in the 
civil service and as to those in the military service there is a 
law for their relief. Those in the Co Guard who render 
hazardous and arduous service do not get the benefit of either 


st 


law. They are one branch of the Government service that does | 
not get relief under either act 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How do the tables in the report, on pages 
2 and 3, compare with the allowances under the Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation act? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] 


wis the chairman of the subcommittee which considered the bill. | 


The committee has gone into that 
thing that this bill does is to cove 
ties into the pension laws, and that is all it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What I am trying to ascertain is whether 


allowances as contained in the table are comparable with 


quite carefully, and the only 


qaocs 


the 


the allowances for like disabilities provided for civil-service 
employees, or are they taken from the tables of the Navy? 
Mr. KNUTSON. They are taken from the tables of the Navy. 
Mr. BACON. The duties of the Coast Guard in times of 


peace are quite as arduous and hazardous as those of the Army 
und the Navy in time of peace. 


Mr. CRAMTON. This came to my attention through a case 
several years ago of a man in the Coast Guard who died as a 
result of disability acquired in line of duty. That was when I 


found that he did not get relief either of the military or the 
civil service. And it was stated at that time by an officer of 
the service; 

As the cause of Surfman Patterson's severe sickness and confinement 
in the marine hospital preceding death was attributed to Surfman Pat- 
terson's diving for two boys drowned near the station boathouse, I 
inquired of the members of the station that were present at the time 
the drowning occurred, as I recall, during the summer season of 1926 

From the information I received from the members of the station 


crew who were present at the time of the boys’ drowning, Surfman Pat 


terson, motorman of the power lifeboat house, was working at the power | 
boat when he heard the splash of the boys falling off the edge of the 
steamer dock adjoining the boathouse Surfman Patterson rushed out 
and dove off the dock a number of times before the bodies were 
recovered 

I was further advised by the members of the station crew present 
that Surfman Patterson, after his efforts, vothited considerable of the 
foul water that is particularly near the shore and docks inside of the 
Harbor of Refuge Breakwater 

According to the information received from the station surfman 
referred to and the widow Vatterson, Surfman Patterson did not recover 
from his diving experience to recover the drowned boys. Consequently 
was sent to the marine hospital, where he was confined until death 
occurred 

The death of Surfman Patterson was very lamentable, and, outside 


of his widow and son, particularly sad for myself, as Surfman Patterson 


was a first-class, efficient surfman, a man of exemplary habits, and 
faithful to his duties, and never neglected his efficiency in any manner 
connected with the position he held during his enlistment under my 


charge from September 5, 1905, to date of retirement, August 1, 1919. 


those who received disabili- | 





As I recall, Surfman Patterson was from 45 to 50 years of age at 
death. It seems to me that under the circumstances that I have been 
advised that there is due the widow Patterson compensation of some | 


kind to assist her widowhood after so many years of faithful service 
of her husband, ord as to faithfulness to his duties no person 
is in a better position to vouch for than myself 


whose re 


That is only one instance, and it is almost a daily occurrence. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman believe that providing 
for disability in this way is better than by including them into 


the general law, the general Federal employees’ compensation 
act? 
Mr. CRAMTON. I stated to the committee that either one 


would suit me, but I thought they ought to be taken care of, 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, I agree with the gentleman, and I would 
much prefer to see them under the general law. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Our committee could not do that. 
a pension committee. 


We are 
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Mr. DYER. The gentleman's committee is for the purpose of 
considering pension legislation for veterans of wars. 





Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Exclusively. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. And these cases do not come within that cate 
gory. 

Mr. KNUTSON. By taking into consideration the fact that 


the Navy absorbs the Coast Guard in time of war, we could 
take and did take jurisdiction of this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman object to this amend- 
ment, “That nothing herein shall be construed as giving a 
military status to the Coast Guard in time of peace” ? 


Mr. JENKINS. They already have a military status when 
they enlist. They are to be covered into the Navy at any 
time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Coast Guard is a part of the naval 


service in time of emergency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not in time of peace. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In time of emergency it automatically goes 
into the Navy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in the bill itself that can 
be conceived of as affecting their status in that respect. If 
you put in that amendment, it is possible that the amendment 
itself might change their status. As the gentleman says, they 
are a reserve for the Navy. I wanted to be sure that the bill 
would not change their status. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does change their status. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Coast Guard comes under the pension 
law in case of disability incurred while in the service of the 
Navy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill simply says that the provision 
of certain sections of the law, commonly known as the general 
pension law, shall be extended to the officers and enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard under the same regulations and restrictions 
as are or may be provided by law with respect to officers and 
enlisted men of the Army and Navy. That does not change 
their status, except to give them a pensionable status. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is the same as the Army and Navy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. The Congress passed a law giving them 
a pension. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In time of war the Coast Guard men go into 
the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Minnesota has not 
got the point that some of us are raising. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I have got the point. I am afraid you will 


change their status. The amendment which the gentleman pro- 
poses should have more consideration than we are able to give 
it in the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the gentleman should give it con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman explain why 


the employees of the Coast Guard are not subject to the United 
States employees’ compensation law? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They ought to be brought under it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I am concerned, I do not care 
whether you take care of them under the pension laws or under 
the employees’ disability law. Let us unite on the way that is 
offered here. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am one of those who believe 
that legislation should be enacted to provide compensation for 
members of the Coast Guard who suffer from injury or disease 
in line of duty and for widows and dependents of such members 
whose deuth results from injuries or disease, 

I do not think that this bill goes far enough. Take the 
Patterson case, for instance, which was spoken of by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. Under this bill the widow 
in that case would receive but $12 a month pension with $2 a 
month for each minor child. I believe the gentleman should 
prepare an amendment to extend the United States employees’ 
compensation act to the Coast Guard employees in order to give 
them proper recognition. The United States employees’ com- 
pensation act is far more liberal than the general pension law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman might consider this, that in 
time of peace that might be all right, but if there comes a war 
emergency and they are in the service as a part of the Navy, 
that is a different situation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My amendment provides that nothing in 
this bill shall be construed as giving them a military status 
in time of peace. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will assure me that it will 
not change their status in that case I accept the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. The law of 1915 specially gives them a military 
status, and makes them a part of the Treasury administration 
in time of peace. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Virginia to say that the act of 1915 gives the Coast Guard a 
military status in time of peace? 

Mr. BLAND. They are under the Treasury in time of peace, 
and that is the reason why the compensation law did not cover 
them in time of war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that is so, then the bill is all right if 
they have a military status. 











Mr. BLAND. I can show you where it is set forth in the 
hearings. 

Mr. JENKINS. A man who joins the Coast Guard has a 
military status from the day he enlists. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then if that is correct, you 
have this sad state of affairs: An arm of the Military and 
Naval Establishment enforcing the Federal prohibition law; 


this is a remarkable situation in democracy. 

Mr. BLAND. I read from the hearings on the act of 1915. 
Admiral Billard says: 

The Coast Guard shall constitute a part of the military forces of the 
United States, and shall operate under the Treasury Department in 
time of peace and operate with the Navy in time of war, as the Presi 
dent shali direct. 


That is a part of the organic law creating the Coast Guard. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
tary status should not be changed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under that, they are in fact a military 
organization. If that is so, they would not come under the 
compensation law, and therefore you provide that the general 
pension laws be extended in order to cover them and their 
dependents. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. There is nothing to prevent 
this Congress from extending the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act to the members of the Coast Guard. 
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have United States lese majesty. These banks need to 
the knocked out of them. They must be shaken by 
terrier and shaken right, and I am just the terrier to do the shaking 
If they are to belong to the chain gang, then they should be wrecked 
and wrecked instantly. I regret | was compelled to go into this bank 
clean-up, but I am in it and I am going to see it through 











in the 
saw dust 


It was not 


any doings of mine, but I was forced into it by the chain gang and 
their backers. This is a fight to the finish, and the winner take all 
I do not intend to take any quarter or give any. I am just going to 
bust this bank business, and that is just what I am going to do 

That was radioed over several States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Georgia would not 


contend that such a statement as that is within the purview of 
his bill? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No. I am citing this instance as an 
illustration how one may utter false and malicious reports of 


| banks with intent to deceive, and spreading same in different 


States, in which case, though a general withdrawal of deposits 
of a bank ensues, State laws do not and can not reach him. 
This long speech was furnished me by the Comptroller of the 


Currency, to whom some friend of his had sent it. Another copy 


| of it was sent to me by the American Bankers’ Association. 


Then the law placing them in a mili- | 


| sents; 


Under this bill you will give them only the benefits as provided | 
in the general pension law, a pension of $30 a month for total 


disability while at the same time a stenographer or clerk in 
time of peace in other Government departments would perhaps 
get two or three times as muchas that for an occupational 
disease incurred in line of duty under the United States em- 
ployees’ compensation act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is wrong there, because if 
a man lost both legs he would get $125. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, yes; but the general pen- 
sion law rates for total disability approximate about $30 per 
month for most diseases and disabilities. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is $50 a month, is it not? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. No; $30 a month. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. That for inability to 
manual labor. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Assuming the gentleman is logical in his 
theory, why not place the Army and Navy under this Federal 
compensation act? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Because in my opinion the 
Army and Navy are on an altogether different plane than the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; they are not, and that is where the 
gentleman is mistaken. 


is 


perform 


Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the regular order is de- 
manded, I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker. 


FALSE REPORTS CONCERNING NATIONAL BANKS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10560) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp], who 
has given a great deal of study to this matter, a few questions 
for information. In New York there is a State law which takes 
care of just such cases. I note in the report there are several 
States which have similar laws. Will the gentleman explain 
the necessity for a Federal law if this is taken care of by State 
laws? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes; I will be glad to do so. The 
other day there was a man in the State of Oregon who made 
a radio speech against banks. He was speaking of a very 
important bank in that State, and that speech was heard in 
different States. The speech was with reference to the United 
States National Bank, of Portland, Oreg., and the subject was 
this bill and the Oregon statutes with reference to libel and 
slander against banks. In this statement the man said, among 
other things—and he spoke for some time: 





| before a conviction may be had. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. 


Under the State law of New York, when 
an individual makes a specific and direct charge against a par 
ticular bank, causing a run on that bank, then it is a penal 


offense; but, surely, to criticize banking conditions 
would not bring a person within a criminal statute. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not disagree with the gentle- 
man from New York in his opinion under the case he pre- 
but, more concretely answering the gentleman's question, 
I do contend, if a man lives in Alabama and utters false and 
milicious statements with intent to deceive about a bank in 
New York, which causes a general withdrawal of deposits, thus 
bringing him under the provisions of this bill, no law of the 
State of New York or of the State of Alabama could be invoked 
against him. Therefore it becomes necessary to have a Fed- 
eral law in order to protect the banks against such false and 
malicious statements. 

When the first bill was considered you know what happened 
to it. I introduced a new bill the next day, which, of course, 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. This 
bill now has the hearty approval, which the other one did not 
have, not only of the American Bankers’ Association, not only 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, who has favorably recom 
mended it twice, but also of Secretary Meilon in a letter to 
Mr. McFappen, chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, over his own signature, and the approval of Gov 
ernor Young, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, in 
a letter from him to Mr. McFappen, over his own signature. 
So the present bill is indorsed by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Within the month in St. Lonis 

Burglars secured entrance to 


there was a big bank robbery. 
the safety deposit vaults. They broke open many safety de- 


generally 


posit boxes. All kinds of charges were made. There was a 
loss of nearly a million dollars, probably more. The chief of 
Police of St. Louis made the statement that it was an inside 


job. They assailed him for making that statement. There was 
a run on the bank and over a million dollars was withdrawn. 
The bank stood the run. Would the chief of police be subject 
to prosecution under this bill? It was a national bank. It 
was his opinion. He had made an investigation. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If what the gentleman says 
amounts to a false and malicious statement made with intent 
to deceive and caused the bank to break, on account of a gen- 
eral withdrawal of deposits, he would come under the pro- 
visions of this law. Otherwise it not a violation of the 
proposed bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Nobody will ever know whether 
it was a false and malicious statement unless those responsible 


is 


confess. I do not think we could hardly say whether it ‘was 
malicious. We will not know whether it was a false statement 
until they actually find out who robbed the bank. This is a 
dangerous bill. It is wide open. We should move with care 
before passing such legislation. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No conviction can be had under 


this bill unless it is proven that one makes false and malicious 
reports concerning a bank, with intent to deceive, and that 
the reports caused a general withdrawal of deposits. These 
are the material allegations which are necessary to be proven 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There 

M 


sent 


Was no objection. 

BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
that I may have the right to extend my remarks on this 
legislation and to include printing the bill, which is very short, 


the report, and the excerpt from the radio speech which I 
spoke of just now 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman from Georgia, in answer to the gentleman from New 
York, did not state whether or not he cited this radio address 


aus an instance of one of the punishable offenses under the pro- 
posed law? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No; I did not. I would have to 
read the whole of the speech before I would be willing to express 
an opinion as to his guilt. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Answering specifically the inquiry made 
by my colleague, the quotation which the gentleman read from 
this radio speceh would not be a violation of the gentleman’s 


bill? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I have already stated that the 
excerpt which I quoted does not constitute an offense. I do 
not express any opinion as to whether construing the whole 


speech would do so or not. 

Mr. KVALE. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 

On the next day after the bill, H. R. 9683, which deals with 
similar legislation and which by vote of the House was recom- 
mitted to the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
for further consideration, I introduced the following bill: 


» 


A bill to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the Federal reserve act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following language: 


Whoever maliciously, with intent 
utters, repeats, or circulates any 


to deceive, makes, publishes, 
false report concerning any national 


bank, or any State member bank of the Federal reserve system, which 
causes a general withdrawal of deposits from such bank, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction in any 


court of competent jurisdiction be fined not 


prisoned for not more than one year, or both.” 


more than $1,000 or im- 


This bill was considered by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and favorably reported to the House for approval. 


By comparison of the two bills it will appear that all the 
objections urged to H. R. 9683 are eliminated from the bill 


II. R. 10560 which is now pending before the House. 
While H. R. 9683 was a draft of a bill prepared originally by 
the American Bankers’ Associution and approved by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House when the McFadden bill was up for con- 
sideration, it is not clear to my mind that the same was not 
subject to some of the objections urged against the bill by 
the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. RAMSEYER, and others who par- 
ticipated in the diseussion of the bill. 

In addition to this, while the Treasury Department was sup- 


posed to be favorable to the passage of the original bill, 
Ii. R. 9683, as a matter of fact no written recommendation 


for its passage was furnished to the committee by the Treasury 
Department except in the case of Mr. Pole, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who in his last two annual reports submitted to Con- 
gress has expressly recommended the enactment of this legislation. 

The Banking and Currency Committee, after consideration 
of bill H. R. 10560, reported favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

This proposed legislation has the reconrmmendation 
Comptroller of the Currency, which is as follows: 


It is again recommended that a law be enacted making it a criminal 
offense to maliciously or with intent to deceive, make, publish, or cir- 
culate any false report concerning any national bank or any other 
of the Federal system which imputes insolvency or 
urisound financial condition, or which may tend to cause a general with- 
drawel of deposits from such bank or may otherwise injure the busi- 
ness or good will of such bank. 


of the 


nrember reserve 


This legislation is also indorsed by the American Bankers’ 
Association, as shown in a letter reading as follows: 








Your bill * * * to punish libel and slander of National and 


State bank members of the Federal reserve system has the hearty ap- 
proval of the American Bankers’ Association. Instances are most fre- 
quent where malicious persons from a variety of motives circulate 
malicious stories affecting the standing and solvency of particular banks 
which very often have the effect of causing serious injury and loss. 
The banks certainly need the protection of a Federal statute of this 
kind which will act as a deterrent to many malicious individuals who, 
in the absence of a punitive statute, can freely circulate unfounded and 
injurious statements without fear of punishment. 


This identical bill (H. R. 10560) has the written indorsement 
of Hon. A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, over his own 
signature, in a letter addressed to Hon. Louis T. McFappen, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, which is as 
follows: 

TREASURY D&SPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 4, 1930. 
Hon. Louris T. McFappen, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of March 
10 requesting an expression of my views with regard to the bill (H. R. 
10560) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act, so as to make it 
a crime punishable under Federal law to circulate false reports concern- 
ing national banks or State member banks of the Federal reserve system. 
After consultation with the Federal Reserve Board and the Comptroller 
of the Currency, it is the view of the Treasury Department that the 
enactment of this bill would be beneficial to national banks and State 
member banks as well as to their depositors and stockholders. 

The circulation of unfounded statements regarding a banking institu- 
tion not infrequently causes serious damage to the bank by bringing 
about a general withdrawal of deposits therefrom, and as a result the 
stockholders and depositors of the bank may, in case of failure of the 
bank, suffer financial loss. It is believed that member banks of the 
Federal reserve system are entitled to have protection under Federal 
statutes from such statements when maliciously made and with intent 
to deceive. The proposed law would tend to deter malicious individuals 
from making or circulating such false statements. 

It is understood that a number of States have enacted statutes sim 
ilar to that proposed in this bill, which apply to banking institutions 
in those States. It would seem that all national and all State member 
banks should have the benefit of legislative protection from malicious 
attacks of this kind, against which there appears to be no other ef- 
fectual means of protection, The proposed bill would also serve to 
protect against such misstatements which are made in one State con- 
cerning a bank in another State, as State laws are not ordinarily 
effectual against these. 

It seems clear that the proposed legislation would be constitutional 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Westfall v. United States (274 U. S. 256), in which the 
court held in substance that it is within the power of Congress to 
enact any legislation which Congress deems appropriate for the pur- 
pose of protecting national banks and State banks which are members 
ef the Federal reserve system. 

Similar legislation has been repeatedly recommended by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in his annual reports to Congress. 

For the reasons which have been stated above, the Treasury Depart- 
ment favors the enactment of H. R. 10560. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MBLLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The pending bill, H. R. 10560, has also the indorsement of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board over his own signature 
in a letter addressed to Chairman McFappen, which is as 
follows: 

FEepERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
Washington, March 27, 1930. 
Hon. Lovuts T. McFappen, 
Chairman Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Reference is made to your letter of March 10, in which you 
request an expression of the views of the Federal Reserve Board with 
reference to the provisions of the bill (H. R. 10560) to amend section 
22 of the Federal reserve act so as to make it a crime punishable under 
Federal law to circulate false reports concerning national banks or 
State member banks. After a careful consideration of the provisions of 
this bill the Federal Reserve Board is of the opinion that its enactment 
would be beneficial to national banks and State member banks as well 
as to their depositors and stockholders. 

The circulation of unfounded statements regarding a banking in- 
stitution not infrequently causes serious damage to the bank by bring- 
ing about a general withdrawal of deposits therefrom, and as a result 
the stockholders and depositors of the bank may in case of failure of 
the bank suffer financial loss. The Federal Reserve Board feels that 
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member banks of the Federal reserve system are entitled to have pro 
tection under Federal statutes from such statements when maliciously 


made and with intent to deceive. The proposed law would tend to 
deter malicious individuals from making or circulating such false 
statements. 

The Federal Reserve Board understands that a number of States 


have enacted statutes similar to that proposed in this bill, which apply 
to banking institutions in those States. The board feels that all 
national and all State member banks should have the benefit of legis- 
lative protection from malicious attacks of this kind against which 
there appears to be no other effectual means of protection. The pro- 
posed bill would also serve to protect against such misstatements which 
are made in one State concerning a bank in another State, as State 
laws are not ordinarily effectual against these. 

It seems clear that the proposed legislation would be constitutional 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Westfall v. United States (274 U. 8. in which the 
court held in substance that it is within the power of Congress to enact 
any legislation which Congress decms appropriate for the purpose of 
protecting national banks and State banks which are members of the 
Federal reserve system. 

For the reasons which have been stated above 
Board favors the enactment of H. R. 10560. 

Respectfully, 


256), 


the Federal Reserve 


R. A. YouNG, Gorernor. 


The following States have enacted a slander and libel of bank 
act, which acts are, as a rule, stronger and more drastic than 
the bill H. R. 
ported to the House: New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentucky, Lllinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Rhode Island, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, California, Iowa (1929), and Nebraska (1930). 

The States which have not passed such an act are as follows: 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Montana. 

Statutes passed in 37 States and Alaska. 

These 37 States and Alaska have such laws, but they do 
not extend to interstate slanders, and there is some doubt 
existing in the minds of good lawyers whether such State laws 
protect national banks. It must be borne in mind that the 
present bill deals with national banks and other banks which 
are members of the Federal reserve system. 

Although the majority of our States have enacted bank 
slander laws, any one State law does not reach into another 
State. Therefore, where false and malicious reports may be 
circulated from State to State, by wire, telephone, or radio, 
neither State can reach the offender in the other State. There 
are a number of such instances reported from time to time, and 
while bank slander bills have been passed in a majority of the 
States, as indicated above, a man who may be in California, 
and maliciously publishes or circulates information derogatory, 
for instance, to a bank in St. Louis, the State law of Missouri 
ean not reach this man, nor can any law effective in California 
assume any jurisdiction. 

The only recourse will be a Federal law to reach all cases, 
as it is perfectly apparent that all interests desire and need such 
a law. 

COAST GUARD 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
return to H. R. 12099, a bill to apply the pensions laws to the 
Coast Guard, being No. 519 on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to return to H. R. 12099. Is 
objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

INCREASED CHARGE FOR RETURN RECEIPTS FOR DOMESTIC REGISTERED 
AND INSURED MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8649) to authorize the Postmaster General to collect an 
increased charge for return receipts for domestic registered and 
insured mail when such receipts are requested after the mailing 
of the articles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
so that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may explain the bill. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like a moment to state 
the purpose of this bill. Legislation is requested by the Post 
Office Department with the view of somewhat augmenting the 
postal revenues and at the same time furnishing a valuable 


10560, which this committee has favorably re- | 





Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 


there | 


|} remarks in the Recorp and we can read them there. 


| may proceed for one minute. 
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service to users of the mail. At the present time one who 
registers a letter may, upon the payment of 3 cents, receive a 
return-receipt card containing the signature of the addressee 
However, after it has been mailed without such payment it is 
impossible to get such a receipt card. This measure in part 
provides that on the payment of 5 cents, after the letter has 
been registered and mailed, a return receipt may be secured. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman now maiis a letter to 
Pennsylvania and he wants to get it back he can write to the 
postmaster and have it sent back without an extra cent’s charge. 
That being true, why should he not be allowed to do it when 
it is registered? The registry fee has been paid and if the 
sender wants to get it back without extra charge why should 
he not have that right? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That not the purpose. The purpose 
of this bill is to furnish a sort of detective service for 10 cents. 
Mr. KELLY. No; that is not the purpose of the bill at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Here is a letter which shows its purpose: 

Such a provision would be of very great help in locating debtors who, 
to escape their debts, go into hiding, 
their present whereabouts 
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Is 


taking all possible pains to conceal 


The regular order wis demanded. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded, 
Is there objection? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. BOYLAN, and Mr. BLANTON ob- 
jected. 
POSTAGE CHARGE FOR DIRECTORY SERVIC! 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


11096) to provide a postage charge for directory service. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 


| consideration of the bill? 


Mr. 
jected. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl 
vania asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes out 
of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the House, 
I repeat my request. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, I will say 
to the gentleman that he can get an opportunity to extend his 


LAGUARDIA, Mr. BOYLAN, and Mr. BLANTON 


ob- 


I object 
Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania may have one minute. Every 

Member has had letters and telegrams upon this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Is there objection? 

Mr. object unless the 


EDWARDS. I shall 


gentleman can 
have 5 or 10 minutes. 
Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
| the gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 
Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman could not ex 


plain this bill in 20 minutes, but let him have 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the courtesy of this 
time given me. I think it is due to the Members of the House to 
to have the misinterpretation of this bill cleared up. Every 
Member has received letters from various mail users stating 
that this is a bill to assess a 5-cent fee upon every letter that 
has directory service given to it in the Post Office Service 
Such was never the intention of the author of the bill, of the 
Post Office Department, or of the Post Office Committee. The 
inception of this idea originated in the Post Office Department, 
which presented a bill providing that where directory service is 
given a fee of 2 cents would be charged, and it would be levied 
against the addressee who received the mail. The House Post 


Office Committee unanimously refused to accept such a pro 
vision. The Senate, however, did pass that bill, and it is now 
on the Speaker's table. 

The House committee brought out an entirely different pro 
vision, intended to provide that where the mail user desires 
to have a card returned with the correct address when such 
directory service is given, he may signify his desire to the 


postmaster and print it on his envelope, under regulations of 
the Postmaster General. Then, when the directory service i 
given, a card shall be sent back giving the correct address, and 
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on the receipt of that card a 5 cent 
mailer. It applies to no mail user at all except those that re- 
quest the service are desirous of having the corrected 
addresses. Some of the largest mail users in the country have 
us to give them such and we are endeavoring 
to do it. This the only purpose of the bill, and the letters 
that have come in have been based on a total misapprehension 
of the purpose of the Post Office Committee. However, we pro- 
pose to make it absolutely clear by an amendment to the House 
bill 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose a farmer requests directory sery- 
on his letter. He has not the correct address, and he has 
access to a city directory. Does not the gentleman think 
a service the department can well afford to render, 
especially when on every Saturday Evening Post the Depart- 
ment delivers anywhere in the United States there is a distinct 
financial loss to the Government? Why should you charge the 
mail user in the rural district a fee for giving directory service? 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman is mistaken in both of his prem- 
In the first place, it the Post Office Department 
$6,000,000 a vear now for directory service and not a cent is 
received for it. This new will not affect the farmer 
directory service or anybody else, except those who 
desire to correct mailing Directory service will be given 
under this bill exactly given at present, but if a mail 
with many names his list desires to correct his ad- 
dresses and submits a request to the postmaster and prints it 


fee shall be paid by the 
and 


asked service 


a 


is 


N 
L 


ic 
hot 
this 


ises costs 
service 
who gets 
lists. 
it 


as is 


user ol 


on his stationery, he will get the addresses back on special cards | 
| shall continue in office for terms of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years, respectively, 


and will then pay the 5-cent fee for each card 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. TIT yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The 
tleman from Texas, that he was wrong when he charged that 
the Government money on its delivery of the Saturday 
Evening Post. I would like to have a little information about 
that, if the gentleman has any. 

Mr. KELLY. I will state to the gentleman—— 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman made a direct charge, and the 
gentleman is denying it. 

Mr. KELLY. The Saturday Evening Post, if the gentleman 
please, and every other publication that weighs 8 ounces or 
more now going through the mails at regular second-class rates 
pays the full cost of its carriage. When it weighs over 1 pound 
it pays a profit to the Post Office Department. The large loss 
on second-class mail is due to the little papers, some of them 12¢ 
to the pound, which require separate handling in the post office 
und separate delivery. The in that and not in 
those that weigh over 8 ounces. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question with respect to the bill? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The bill, as I understand, states 
that under such regulations as the Postmaster General may pre 
scribe, a charge of 5 cents in addition to the regular postage 
shall be made for each piece of insufficiently 
addressed mail which is accorded directory service. 
letter 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for one minute more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If I sent a letter to John Jones, 
addressed to a certain street, and directory service is used, the 
man having moved, and the letter is sent to him at another 
address, according to this bill there is a Scent charge. The 
gentleman can not get away from that, under the wording of 
the bill. 

Mr. KELLY. In answer to that I will say that such a charge 
was never intended by the House Post Office Committee, which 
steadfastly refused to approve even a 2-cent fee for all directory 
service. However, in order that there shall be no doubt about 
its purpose, when this bill is considered an amendment will be 
offered to make the bill read as follows: 


loses 


loss is class, 


If I senda 


The time of the gentleman from 


That under such regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe, 
insufficiently or improperly addressed mail is given direc- 
tory to effect its delivery, the mailer, at his request, 
and upon payment of an additional charge of 5 cents, shall be notified of 
the completed or corrected address: Provided, That nothing in this act 
nstrued to or permit the withholding or delay of 
of mail to the addressee, 


in cases where 


service in order 


shall be e 
delivery 


require 


gentleman stated, in answer to the gen- | 





or improperly | 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want to say to the gentleman 
that the only good part of the bill is the last paragraph regard- 
ing the franking privilege. 

Mr. KELLY. I feel confident the gentleman, upon reflection, 
will change his mind about that, but in any case I wanted to let 
the membership of the House understand what the committee is 
trying to do through this legislation. 

FEDERAL 

Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the Federal Power 
Commission, with a committee substitute and a committee 
amendment to the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 3619, as amended. The 
Clerk will report the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


POWER COMMISSION 
Mr. PARKER. 


That sections 1 and 2 of the Federal water power act are amended to 
read as follows: 
“That a commission is hereby created and established, to be known 
the Federal Power Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
commission’) which shall be composed of five commissioners who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, one of whom shall be designated by the President 
as chairman and shall be the principal executive officer of the commis- 
sion: Provided, That after the expiration of the original term of the 
commissioner designated as chairman by the President, chairmen 
shall be elected by the commission itself, each chairman when so elected 
to act as such until the expiration of his term of office. 
“The commissioners first appointed under this section, as amended, 


as 


so 


from the date this section, as amended, takes effect, the term of each 
to be designated by the President at the time of nomination. Their 
successors shall be appointed each for a term of five years from the 
date of the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed, except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of such prede- 
cessor. Not more than three of the commissioners shall be appointed 
from the same political party. No person in the employ of or holding 
any Official relation to any licensee or to any person, firm, association, 
or corporation engaged in the generation, transmission, distribution, or 
sale of power, or owning stock or bonds thereof, or who is in any 
manner pecuniarily interested therein, shall enter upon the duties of or 
hold the office of commissioner. Said commissioners shall not engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employment. No vacancy in the com- 
mission shall impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exer- 
cise all the powers of the commission. Three members of the commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, and the 
co-imission shall have an official seal of which judicial notice shall be 
taken. The commission shall annually elect a vice chairman to act in 
case of the absence or disability of the chairman or in case of a vacancy 
in the office of chairman. 

“ Each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, together 
with necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, or per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thererf, within the limitations prescribed by law, while 
away from the seat of government upon official business. 

“The principal office of the commission shall be in the District of 
Columbia, where its general shall be held; but whenever the 
eonvenience of the public or of the parties may be promoted or delay 
or expense prevented thereby, the commission may hold special sessions 
in any part of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. The commission shall have authority to appoint, prescribe 
the duties, and fix the salaries of, a secretary, a chief engineer, a gen- 
eral counsel, and a chief accountant; and may, subject to the civil 
service laws, appoint such other officers and employees as are necessary 
in the execution of its functions and fix their salaries in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, as amended. The commission may 
request the President to detail an officer or officers from the Corps of 
Engineers, or other branches of the United States Army, to serve the 
commission as engineer officer or officers, or in any other capacity, in 
field work outside the seat of government, their duties to be prescribed 
by the commission; and such detail is hereby authorized. The Presi- 
dent may also, at the request of the commission, detail, assign, or trans- 
fer to the commission engineers in or under the Departments of the 
Interior or Agriculture for field work outside the seat of government 
under the direction of the commission. 

“The commission may make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and else- 
where, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for 
printing and binding) as are necessary to execute its functions. Ex- 
penditures by the commission shall be allowed and paid upon the presen- 
tation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of: the 
commission or by such other member or officer as may be authorized 
by the commission for that purpose.” 


sessions 
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Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 4 of the Federal water power act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Such report shall contain the names and show the compensation of 
the persons employed by the commission.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions. of section 1 of this act the 
Federal Power Commission as constituted upon the date of the approval 
of this act shall continue to function until the date of the reorganiza- 
tien of the commission pursuant to the provisions of such section. The 
commission shall be deemed to be reorganized upon such date as three 
of the commissioners appointed as provided in such section 1 have taken 
office, and no such commissioner shall be paid salary for any period 
prior to such date. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be held to reorganize and continue the Federal 
lower Commission created by the Federal water power act, and not to 
create a pew commission, and no investigation or other proceeding 
under the Federal water power act pending at the time of the approval 
of this act shall abate or be otherwise affected by reason of the provi 
sions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. 

Mr. O'CONNOR 
second, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
O'Connor] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
section 2 of the bill be read again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
section 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The commission shall have authority to appoint, prescribe 
the duties, and fix the salaries of a secretary, a chief engineer, a chief 
counsel, a solicitor, and a chief accountant; and may, subject to the 
civil service laws, appoint such other officers and employees as are 
necessary in the execution of its functions and fix their salaries in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, as amended. The com- 


Is a second demanded? 


of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 


the Clerk will report 


mission may request the President to detail an officer or officers from | 


the Corps of Engineers, or other branches of the United States Army, 
to serve the commission as engineer officer or officers, or in any other 
capacity, in field work outside the seat of government, their duties to 
be prescribed by the commission; and such detail is hereby authorized. 
The President may also, at the request of the commission, detall, assign, 
or transfer to the commission engineers in or under the Departments 
of the Interior or Agriculture for field work outside the seat of govern- 
ment under the direction of the commission. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Section 2 as read the second time is 
different from the motion first made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
suspend the rules and pass the bill as amended. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; but there was a change made the 
second time it was read. There was an interpolation of an 
officer not mentioned in the first reading in the motion made. I 
insist on the motion as made and not as read the second time. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman allow me to make 
explanation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. PARKER. 
was a change of two words. 
and putting in “ chief,” 
official $1,000. 
put in by the committee this morning. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 


York 


I will reserve the point of order. 


One was taking out “ general” 
and that cut down the salary of that 


any part in that controversy. 
back. It was an inadvertence. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, my point of order is that 
I insist on the motion as originally made as read by the Clerk, 
which does not include the word “solicitor” as now read in 


That was the reason it was put 


“ chief.” 
amendment it can be made in the Senate. 

Mr. HOCH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOCH. I understood the gentleman from New York 
moved to suspend the rules and pass the bill with an amend- 
ment; and this is a part of the amendment that was suggested. 

The SPEAKER. But the point is made that this amendment 
was not read by the Clerk at this time. 


| mission of electricity 


an | ; 
| per cent is unregulated. 


I wish to state to the gentleman that there | 


The second one was the word “solicitor” was | 
That was for the reason | 
that there has been a great deal of controversy in the Water 
Power Commission, and we did not believe that we should take | 
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Mr. HOCH. It was the Clerk's mistake. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by 
he read what was sent to the desk 

Mr. PARKER. The Clerk did. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proceedings be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
that the gentleman from 
mitted to withdraw his original motion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If at the expiration of the time for the 
consideration of this bill the House refuses to suspend the 
rules by a two-third vote, would it be in order for the Chair 
to recognize the gentleman from New York to move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill in the proposed amended form 

The SPEAKER. That could not be done to-day. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is in exact accordance 
with the recommendation contained in the President's message. 
The Water Power Commission is composed of three Secreta- 
ries—the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of War. These gentlemen are very 
with their own particular Departments. The testimony before 
our committee was that they had given but very little time to 
this great important question, for the reason that they had not 
the time to devote to it. The activities of the commission have 
been absolutely performed by the various subordinates, 
ployees of the commission. We propose to set up a commission 
of five commissioners, full-time men, who have no interest 
whatever in any power scheme at all, who will give their entire 
time to this proposition; and let me assure you, gentlemen, 
that this is one of the most important questions before the 
American people to-day. Withiu a very short time the trans- 
will be one of the greatest questions 
before the American people. Why have we not put in more 
regulatory legislation? At the present time of all the elee- 
tricity generated in this country only 5 per cent goes over 
State lines that is not regulated by the State. 

The courts decided that a State could regulate the electric 
power going over a State line if the Federal Government failed 
to doit. Only 5 per cent of a hundred per cent is not regulated, 
and this bill preserves to the commission all of the regulations 
that the present commission has. But that is not the main point 
that we wish to accomplish. The main point that we wish to 
accomplish is the matter of valuation. Let me tell you the num 
ber of plants that have been licensed and that have not been 
valued. They have not been valued because there was no com 
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the Clerk that 


from Michigan asks unanl- 
New York may be per- 


Is there objection? 


mous consent 


speaker, 


busy 


em 


mission to give it adequate attention, and you know that sub- 
| ordinates in any department are not going out and undertaking 


such a tremendous proposition as the valuation of hydroelectric 
plants. 
Mr. BRIGGS. 
Mr. PARKER. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Ina moment. There are many of these plants 


| that have been licensed on which the valuation has never been 
moved to } et at all 
| set at all. 


There are very complicated legal questions involved, 
and the matter will have to be decided by the courts. Upon 
that valuation will depend your rates. Another reason why we 
did not go into the question more adequately of fixing rates 
is this: I have already told you that 95 per cent of the electric 
current now used is regulated by the States themselves. Five 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARE. Does the gentleman’s bill purport to give the 
Water Power Commission the right to regulate the additional 
95 per cent? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, no; absolutely not. 
more power to regulate it than now. 

Mr. HARE. I understood the gentleman to say that the in 
dividual States had the right to regulate 95 per cent of the 


They will have no 


| power 


Mr. PARKER. 
Mr. HARE. 


They have. 


And the Power Commission has the right to 


| regulate 5 per cent. 
line 14 of the amendment, and the word “ general” instead of | 
I might suggest that if it is necessary to make the | 


Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. The information I want is whether or not the 
Water Power Commission will have the right to interfere with 
an attempt to regulate the 95 per cent’? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely not. I believe that every 
should regulate its own public utilities. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Within its own 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. If the power commission has only 5 per cent 
to regulate, does the geutleman think that we need a commis- 
sion of five additional men to regulate that amount of power? 


State 


borders. 
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PARKER 
re are over! 

example. Ye 
may have another ir 
I pon 

must be ar 
pliance to a conference 
about a uniform system 
Mr. HARE I can under 
can not understand why the 
would not have the right and 
that without the creation of additional commis 
Mr. PARKER They have not the tim 
fore our committee was that they had n 
veal half The work has bee 

ubordinates 
Mr. BRIGGS 
eomint 
Senate? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri Will the 
the House the Interstate Commerce 
the following language of Senate bill? 


resident for inefficiency, 
for I other canse 


has that 


CONGRESSIONAL 


will explain why in a moment. 
fake the State of Texas, for 
valuation 
State, and another 
will be fixed your 
reement made, and it can only be 
with the 
of valuation 
tand why 


Yes ; 
pping 


ul Dave 


and I 
valuation 
one ystem ofl 
the next 


those valuations 


in the next 
rates. There 
made by com- 


state 


can be true, but I 
Power Commission 
ability to do 
loners, 

The testimony be- 
et but timés in a 
1 absolutely all left to their 


that 
Water 


powel! 


present 


the and the 


ten 


This bill provides not onl 
but provi les 


full-time 
by the 


for five 


ioners, nfirmation 


their 


for 


gentleman 
Committee 


explain to 
why struck out 


the 


Mr 
has 
any 

Mr 


hegiect 


PARKER. Because he already 
been decided by the Supreme 
public official at any time 
COCHRAN of Missouri. 
g of duty? 

M PARKER 

Mr HRAN 
formation. I 
that the 
valuable 
in my State 
Commission will 
ant question Now, 
Cabinet in 
Just an not 


thing to the 


power and it 
Court. He can remove 
malfeasance in office. 
How inefliciency 


30 
lor 


about and 


He has 
of 
want teeth 
I ¢ 
sites in 
We need 


that power 
Missouri, I 

in this 
m afraid, ¢ 
the country 
Then 
give their 
we have 
charge, men wl 
end meetings, 
eNO utive 


the 


im pleased 


bill, My 


me Too 


Coy in- 
is 
The big and 
gone. They are gone 
the Water Power 
this most import- 
the President's 
time occupied that they 
but in the past left every- 
secretaric The secretary has run the 
commission, a investigation in the Senate disclosed. I 
want the President to have power to remove any commissioner 
or employee who is inefficient, neglects duty, or does not 
perform properly. I think the President should get a new 
secretary now There has been friction between the present 
and the accountants. and as a result the business of 
mmission has functioned properly Serious charges 
have been made by both but other than appearing in 
print nothing } been done. This is much-needed legislation. 
It will beneficial legis; over existing conditions, to say 
the least 

Mr. SUMMBRS of Washington. With reference to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hare], this 
commission would have many other functions to perform than 
regulating the power 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washi 
thongh that would con prise 
Mr. PARKER Oh, no. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Do the pre 
the rights of the States? 
Mr. PARKER. No. The righ 
larly preserved in this bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN. And their rates are not 


th con 


have that 
objection 


to 
only 
legislation late, 
powe! are 
lili Cilarge Ol 
full time t 
three 


ise 


who 
members ot 
is so 


att have 


secretary 
the ¢ not 
sides, 
as 


be tior 


ston. The question was asked as 


the duties of the commissioners. 


ions of this bill encroach upon 


of the States are particu- 


dictated to them by 


ISSO! 


! 
ARKER. Not 


In any way 


IcDUI Sector 


there 


FIE. I 


is this 


4 of 


ndaer 
provise 


the present water power 


hat no license t yr tl avigable capacity of 
ers of th 


structur aff i g i bee approved 


any navigable 
plans of the dam 


by the Chief of 


ll will not in anywise 
navigable capacity of 


afeguard as 


our 


Mr 


treams? 
PARKER. I the ntleman by saying they 
think it will any way. There great 
’ » time to be settled by the courts, as to where the 
mn whether it is confined to the 
gation or goes clear to the of the stream. 
intention to take away from the War Department 


will 
inter 


answer ge 


fere ih is a 
a stre begins 


source 


in Texas, and you 


Federal Government to bring | 
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and from the Army engineers the power to decide whether a dam 
will be detrimental to navigation or not. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. You have two sections labeled “No. 2” 
this bill—a misprint, probably. 

Mr. DENISON. We are amending section 2 of the original 
act, but there is another section 2 in this act. 
Mr. McDUIFFIF. Then I was under a 
Under the proposed amendment, section 2, 
mission of 


in 


wrong impression. 
you clothe this com- 
five members with unlimited authority to designate 
an unlimited number of engineers and an unlimited number of 
employees and provide authorizations of money to be appro- 
priated under this act for additional offices here in Washington 
and anywhere else. Under this language, just as it was in a 
similar bill brought in by the gentleman’s committee at the 
instance of the late Senator Burton a few years ago, you can 
build up here an organization and another bureau as big as the 

nterstate Commerce Commission, and such an organization is 
not necessary. 

Mr. PARKER. I honestly believe that this organization will 
eventually be almost as large and important as the Interstate 

|} Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Why should it be large an organiza- 
| tion? You must consider the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is a rate-making body. 

Mr. PARKER. I believe that my statement is true; with 
| the development of hydroclectric energy the increasing use of 
electricity will increase rapidly when there sale for it: 
| there will be a great increase in the business of the commission, 
| especially in the West and in the gentleman’s own country, 
| where the power can be developed just as soon as there is a 
| market for it due to increased population. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield’ 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Fellowing up the question asked 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvurrie], in which he 
called attention to a somewhat similar bill heretofore reported, 

| which the House did not approve, it seems to me this bill 
| carries the same provision then disapproved. In other words, 
you clothe the commission with authority to appoint such 
number of helpers as may be required, and you clothe them 
with the power to fix their pay, and require that payment shall 
| be made on the commission's certificates. In other words, 
| future Congresses may have no authority over those expendi 
| tures in appropriation bills. Here you authorize the commis 
sion to ineur obligations on the part of the Government— 
placing no definite limitations on the amount—and Congress 
is expected to appropriate therefor. 

Mr. PARKER. I will say to the gentleman that they can not 
spend any more money than the Committee on Appropriations 
| decides to recommend. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
the bill: 


Th may such expenditures (including expenditures 
for rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 

| binding) as are necessary to execute its functions. Expenditures by thé 
commission shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized 
| vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of the commission or by 
other member or officer as may be authorized by the commission 
that purpose. 


Mr. PARKER. If you will read the bill carefully, you will 
find that five officers may be appointed by the commission. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The expenditures are authorized, 
and suit may be brought to recover if Congress refuses to make 
the appropriations cover the obligations incurred by the 
commission. 

Mr. PARKER. They could go to the Court of Claims as a 
recourse if Congress allowed them to go. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Your amendment provides for five 
commissioners, and the Senate bill provides for three. I believe 
three commissioners complies with the recommendation of the 
President. 

Mr. PARKER. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The President says, “I recom- 
| mend that authority be given to appoint full time commission- 
| ers to replace them,” that is, three Cabinet officers. This bill 
| does not increase the duties of the commission at all. 


so 


is 


Let me read this paragraph of 


commission mak« 


such 


| for 


to 
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Mr. PARKER. 


I wish to say to the gentleman that the | 
hydroelectric 


power in the United Srates is rapidly being devel- | 
oped. There are sections where the power is developed to a | 
greater extent than in other sections. One is in the North- 
east, one is in the Northwest, and another is in the Southwest, 
where the greatest activity prevails at the present time, and 
still another is in the Southeast. That is four. Then you have 
another enormous development of power in the center of the 
country. I do not believe in regional appointments at all, but 
I think when the President appoints these men you will find 
he will consider these sections. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that the projects contem 
plated bow and those expected in the near future are of great 
magnitude, and the commissioners will have enough to keep 
them busy? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The gentleman gave as his chief 
reason for the increase in the number of commissioners the | 
deficiency in the accounting work. The commissioners do not 
do the accounting work. That is done by auditors. 

Mr. PARKER. But there are investigations and many other | 
things which have to be intelligently taken care of. I believe | 
this commission will in a few years, perhaps not in five years, | 
but eventually, be practically as important as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I firmly believe that, because I think 
other activities will probably be given to this commission. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. 
Congress should exercise its power over interstate power rates? | 
The gentleman says there are now only 5 per cent not regu- 
lated. Where would the gentleman place the point where Con- 
gress should intervene? 

Mr. PARKER. We should intervene now. 
power now to make rates just and reasonable. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the commission is away behind in 

their work? 

Mr. PARKER. They are away behind in all of their work | 
for the reason that a big proposition of this kind can not be | 
looked after by subordinates. When that is done, who is re- 
sponsible? The Secretaries themselves are responsible, and 


When does the gentleman think | 


Congress has the 


they do not want to assume responsibility for things about which 


they know nothing. Therefore, the commission has not worked. 
That was testified to, with all humility, by the Secretaries who 
appeared before our committee. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. May I call the gentleman’s attention to 
this language: 

The commission may request the detail of an officer or officers from 
the Corps of Engineers or other branches of the Army to serve the com- 
mission as engineer officers or in any other capacity in fieldwork out- 
side the seat of Government, their duties to be prescribed by the com- 
mission. 


Now, the thought which occurs to me 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
me five additional minutes? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
ised all the time. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am afraid the language which I have 
just read will permit duplication in the survey work now being 
done by the Army engineers. 

Mr. PARKER. No; it will not. The first preliminary survey 
is made by the Geodetic Survey. They map the entire country 
and determine where power sites are located. Then if it hap- 
pens to be in a public forest, the Forestry Department will 
make the survey as to what effect the dam will have upon 
the backing up of water to the detriment of the forest. If 
it is on a navigable stream, the Army will make the survey to 
determine the effect of the dam on navigation. The only 
question which the Power Commission is interested in is the 
building of the dam itself, subject to the views of the other 
departments. 


No; I can not. I have prom- 
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least 


was given the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
| poration. 


| paying at one time 





Mr. McDUFFIE. That is the law as it exists to-day, but 
I am afraid this language may change it, if the commission 
sees fit. 

Mr. PARKER. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the zentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANnToN]}. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if this bill were taken up under 
the general rules of the House and properly debated, it would 


No: it does not. 
The time of the gentleman from New York 
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not pass. The gentleman from New York says that the three 
Secretaries or members of the Cabinet, are seeking 
responsibility. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I have not time. 

Mr. PARKER. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Excuse me, I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. PARKER. Do not put words in my mouth which I did 
not say. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I want the three Secretaries to con- 
tinue to be responsible to the people. They are now responsible 
to the President of the United States, and he is responsible to 
the people. If they do anything improper, the President has the 
right remove them, but when these five commissioners are 
appointed they are in office for so many years, and they become 
independent and arrogant, and they fix the of at 
four officers. 

Mr. PARKER. Five. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, four under the bill. The gentleman 
will remember the scandals which followed the authority which 
Fleet Cor 
These commissioners could fix the salary of this sec- 
retary and of the general counsel and of the chief engineer at 
$100,000, and you could not stop them after you once gave them 
the authority. 

I have voted for the last measure of this kind, taking the 
authority and prerogative of Members of Congress away from 
them and giving them to some bureau. After these four high- 
salaried officials are appointed, then these commissioners can 
appoint, without number, just as many other employees under 


to evade 


to 


do salaries 


| the civil service rules as they desire, without any restriction by 
| Congress. 


Just before Congress forced the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to move into the new Navy 
Building, where there was plenty of vacant space, they were 
$556,000 annually in rent alone on rented 
buildings. That is what you may expect from this new bureau 
which you are seeking to create by this act, under suspension, 
with only 20 minutes’ debate. 

I want to call attention to what has happened in my State 
through the special power commission there. Through the in- 
fluence which was exerted over that power commission by the 
Samuel J. Insull monopoly, of Chicago, they sought to give that 
monopoly all of the watershed of the great Colorado River. 
For over 100 miles a farmer or ranchman, on his own property, 
within the confines of his own fences, could not build a little 
dam to furnish water to his cattle and horses, because, for- 
sooth, Insull, of Chicago, said he owned the entire watershed 
of the Colorado River. 

As long as the power is in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of 
War the people of the United States are safe, as they are 
responsible to the President, but whenever the power is taken 
out of their hands and put in the hands of this special com 
mission, my colleagues, you are giving up power that you 
should keep in your own hands. It is power which you should 
control and which you should not give up by this bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am in sympathy with much which the 
gentleman has said, but does the gentleman not know we will 
have better service and will more carefully preserve the rights 
to the people if we have this commission which can give time 
to it, instead of a department of Cabinet officers who will have 
to leave it to subordinates? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because the President of the United 
States is directly responsible to the people and the three See- 
retaries are responsible to the President. If they 
their power against the interests of the people, the 
has the right to stop them. 

The SPEAKER. 


overstep 
President 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


| expired. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
minutes te the gentleman from Maryland | Mr. CrLarK]}. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the real purpose of taking the floor at this time is to draw 
your attention to a recent decision of the Supreme Court, to 
which I shall refer presently, making immediate congressional 
action on interstate power rate regulation necessary. 

I regret that this bill has come before this body for 
under a suspension of the rules, instead of under a committee 
rule permitting general debate and amendments, as in the case 
of other important bills. The chairman says that this bill pro- 
poses only to reorganize the Federal Water Power Commission 
by replacing the three Cabinet officers now constituting the 


three 


passage 
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commission with 








five full-time commissioners at a salary of 
$10,000 each, and to authorize them to change and increase the 
pels of the commission. This is an important matter, in 
view of regulatory legislation that must follow, if we are 
to meet our responsibility to the people in power rate regulation. 

I think three commissioners, as proposed in the Senate bill, 
are ample to direct the work of this commission until its juris- 
diction is extended or its powers enlarged 


rile 


soon 
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Since 1902 the cost value of plants and equipment has in- 
creased from about one-half billion to over $10,000,000,000. And 
in output the growth has been from 2,311,147,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1902 to 38,921,000,000 in 1919 and 87,849,579,000 for the year 


| ending January 1, 1929. 


Along with the tremendous increase in power production 
there is a corresponding increase in interstate power shipments, 
emphasizing the need of immediate congressional action for the 
protection of the public against unfair charges. Up until about 


| 1910 power was used almost exclusively at or close to the place 


| of generation. 


Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course the gentleman understands the reason 
why the present commissioners do not put in full time is 
because of multiplicity of other duties, and not because of the 


lack of work for the commission to do. 
stands that situation, I suppose? 
Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I! 
I know that three 
this Commission 


The gentleman under- 
understand that 

full-time commissioners can do the work that 
is authorized to do under existing law. This 
hill does not enlarge that authority or extend the jurisdiction 
of the commission. 

My chief objection, however, to this bill is aimed at what it 
fails to do rather than what it The American public is 
anxiously expecting Congress to exercise its power over inter- 
state power rates. We are told by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that only about 5 per cent of the power consumed in this 
country is interstate and unregulated. His estimate is entirely 
too low 


does. 


recent decisions, as I shall later show, the States are hot per- 
mitted to regulate, and therefore goes absolutely unregulated by 
uny agency He does not tell you of the large percentage of 
power which moves interstate, and which the States may and 
do attempt 
but which would necessarily be included in congressional legis- 
lation on the subject 

The States have always been permitted by the courts to legis- 
late upon or regulate rates, charges, or services essentially local 
in character, although indirectly affecting or involving inter- 


state commerce, unless or until Congress has actually legislated 
i 


on the subject. 
The Pennsylvania Gas Co. case in 1919 (reported in 252 U. 8. 
83) tried to divest the State of this permissive control over rates 


sumers there: but the Supreme Court sustained the Publie Serv- 
ice Commission of New York in its right of rate control in the 
absence of congressional action. Such regulation is very inade- 
quate. However, it is better than none. 

But now comes an important and far-reaching development in 
the law. In 1924 the Kansas Gas Co, case (reported in 265 U. 8. 
208) came before the Supreme Court, which held that while a 
State can control the gas rates of a company to its consumers, 
which gas it imports from another State, where it produces or 
purchases it, no State has any right at all even in the absence of 
congressional legislation on the subject, to any control over 
charges for gas made by a corporation or agency in one State to 
another corporation or agency in another State. 

The rapidly forming superpower interests did not overlook 
the bearing this ruling might have upon their superpower plan 


to get away from State commission interference. So in 1927 
what is known as the Attleboro Electric case (reported in 273 


U. S. 83) came to the Supreme Court. A Rhode Island company 
delivered to a Massachusetts company current at the State line 
under contract. This became unprofitable and the Rhode Island 
company sought to increase the rate by commission order. The 
question was directly raised as to whether the Rhode Island 
commission had jurisdiction at all. The company claimed that 
Congress alone bad jurisdiction under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution and that this jurisdiction was exclusive, and the 
Supreme Court so held, following its ruling in the Kansas Gas 
Co. case. This was in 1927. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, as a 


Moreover, he is speaking of that power which, under | 


to regulate in the absence of congressional action, | 


j 





About that time began the widespread distribu- 
tion of power through the development of long-distance trans- 
portation of current, and since then there has been constructed 
nearly 125,000 miles of high-voltage electric power lines, making 


| power available, so it is said, at almost any point on the map. 
situation, and | 


Nearly half this mileage has been built in the past seven years, 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to review these figures of increased 
output and long-distance transmission without feeling that Con- 
gress should act at once for the protection of the public against 
unfair and extortionate interstate power charges in the future. 
If the present unregulated power situation continues, which it is 
bound to de, and rapidly at that, superpower will reach a 
point of development and keep their cost accounts so constructed 
and overloaded, as many of the companies persist in doing, that 
the whole purpose of congressional action, when it does come, 
will be defeated. 

I try to be fair. I admire big business. I have the highest 
respect for the man who does big things, but the rule in business 
to-day is to seek the highest advantage, and we all know that 
our big power corporations are no exception to this rule. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to now put into action the 
necessary machinery to meet this indispensable need. It hus 
to be done and now is the time to do it. Before taking up the 
question of how or through what agency Congress should exer- 
cise such regulation, I want to give the House a concrete illus- 
tration of the need of congressional action in this matter, in 
cluding my district. 

Years before the Federal water power act of 1930, the Holt- 


| wood Dam on the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania was con- 


structed. It is owned by the Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 


t stat : ] . s | The great bulk of its output goes to Baltimore, Md., where 
for gas that it was shipping into New York and selling to con- | 


another company purchases it and distributes it. These two 
companies have interlocking directorates. The Maryland Public 
Service Commission has no jurisdiction over the charges made 
by the Pennsylvania company to the Maryland company under 
the Attleboro case ruling, although such charges enter into the 
cost calculation of the Baltimore distributing company to its 
consumers, 

Now, take another case. Since the Federal water power act, 
another dam has been constructec on the Susquehanna River, 
known as the Conowingo Dam. This dam is in Maryland and 
owned by the Susquehanna Power Co., and it sells practically 
its entire output in Pennsylvania to the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., which distributes it. Now, if this had happened before 
1920, the date of the Federal water power act, there would be 
no public control of the cost to the Philadelphia Co., as in the 
Holtwood case. The Federal water power act, however, pro- 
vides that where there is no State regulation of charges for 
current sold by the licensee producing company, the Federal 
Power Commission may proceed, upon application of any citizen, 
to regulate said charges. The commission construed this rate 
authority to apply to all licensee projects, whether the current 
generated moves intrastate or interstate. The Federal Water 
Power Commission therefore effected a rate regulatory agree- 


| ment between the Maryland and Pennsylvania companies with 


result of this decision I maintain the door has been thrown 
wide open for the superpower interests of the country to con- | 
form their corporate set-up to these recent rulings, now the 
settled law, and completely defeat and defy al! governmental 
control until Congress acts on the subject of interstate power 
regulations, This is a responsibility which Congress should 


meet at once and not wait until these superpower interests be- 
come so entrenched under charters and unrestricted franchises 


that it will be impossible for congressional action to reach them | 


effectively. Without any public control over their franchises, 
their capital issues, or their accounting methods and charges, 


these power companies occupy a field and enjoy an exemption | 


not known anywhere else among the utilities of this country. 

Now, just a word as to the growth of investments in privately 
owned electric plants and equipment and in the increase in 
power production. 


the cooperation of the Maryland and Pennsylvania utility com- 
missions. 


Now, gentlemen, there are different views as to the agency 


| which Congress should use or create upon which to place the 


responsibility of administering such regulatory powers. The 
Conowingo matter has shown us the most practicable way yet 
developed. It is true that at present the Federal Power Com- 
mission's authority is limited to current generated at dams on 
navigable streams, as defined by law and interpreted by the 
courts, but this authority could be extended to include all 
current moving in interstate commerce, 

There have been at least two bills filed in the Senate at this 
session in which it is proposed to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Water Power Commission. 

This bill we are now asked to support under a suspension 
of the rules, which merely creates more jobs with increased 
compensation, is a poor substitute for what we need, Mr. 
Speaker, and does not meet the responsibility resting upon us 
in this matter. The recent Attleboro case, to which I have 
referred, makes our duty clear and inescapable. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare}. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I yield 
to no one greater sympathy for what appears to be the purpose 
embodied in this legislation, because I feel that with the growth 
of the use of electric power throughout our country there is a 
growing demand for increased regulation. But I am not con- 
vinced by the arguments submitted in behalf of this bill that we 
should go so far as to take the power out of the hands of the 
three executive officers who are responsible, as has already been 
said, to the President of the United States, who, in turn, is 
responsible to the people of the country, and placing it in the 
hands of men who will not be responsible to anyone, but who 
may be responsive to the wishes and demands of the great power 
interests of the country, a thing we have all heard so much 
about in the last few days. 

The point I am anxious to emphasize is that these five men 
are absolutely unnecessary, because heretofore the work has 
been performed by three, and there is no evidence before us to 
show that there is any increase in the work in any way, shape, 
or form. As a matter of fact, it is said by the chairman of the 
committee that only 5 per cent of the electric power of this 
country is being regulated by the Power Commission to-day, 95 
per cent being regulated by the States. Another objection to the 
bill and the danger I see is that with this commission increased 
and with its power increased to fix the rate for interstate elec- 
tric power it will, in effect, determine the rate that will be 
required of the individual States to fix in their individual ca- 
pacity. In other words, we will have, in effect, five men fixing 
the rate of electric power for the 48 States, because when the 
commission estimates the value of a power plant and determines 
the rate it may charge for interstate power, that will furnish 
a basis for the intrastate rate. It will be a case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog instead of the dog wagging the tail. That is, I 
apprehend that if this bill passes and the newly created com- 
mission assumes to fix rates on electric power conveyed from 
one State to another the basis for the interstate rate will become 
the basis for the intrastate rate, which, in effect, will be giving 
the commission the right to fix the rates for the use of electric 
power within the various States, to which I am unalterably 
opposed. [Applause.] 


As I have already stated, I do not want to be placed in the | 
position of opposing what appears to be the purpose of the bill; | 


but I am sincere in saying that there is no necessity or justi- 


fication for the creation of this commission of five men and the | 


army of employees that will follow. If the existing commission 
can not efficiently perform the work required, I think the sug- 
gestion of the representative of the War Department, General 
Deakyne, may be considered. He appeared before the commit- 
tee, according to the hearings, and when asked how the present 
difficulties could be remedied, said: 

It might be remedied by having Assistant Secretaries in the depart 
ments handle the work of the Power Commission, who would still rep 
resent the departments and be under the control of the Secretaries—the 
Cabinet officers. 


Immediately following this statement, he said further: 


I do not think it would take the entire 
Secretaries. 


time of three Assistant 


In other words, I gather from his statement that all the 


work could be performed by three Assistant Secretaries and | 


then it may not take all their time. Yet this bill would say it 
will take five men with a salary of $10,000 each per annum, not 


including the salaries to be paid additional engineers, counsels, | 
I am going to venture the | 


accountants, clerks, and so forth. 
statement that this commission will, in less than five years, be 
costing the Government not less than $500,000 annually, and the 
evidence is that the work can be performed with existing gov- 
ernmental agencies with an additional expenditure of probably 
less than $10,000 a year. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLiver]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the House is not un- 
friendly to the appointment of a commission for handling this 
important work, but I think the gentleman from Maryland 
voiced the real objection that many of us feel to this legislation, 
and that is the method adopted for its consideration. Legisla- 
tion of this importance, and vesting, as this bill does, very 
broad authority in the commission, should not be considered 
under suspension of the rules, thus precluding amendments be- 
ing offered. The committee reporting this bill is an able one, 
and I respectfully submit that they should not call up a bill 
in this way and insist on its being passed under suspension of 


gentleman from South 
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the rules. It is unfair to the House. A rule could easily be 
obtained, and should be, for the consideration of a bill of this 
importance, since in the short time allotted for discussion under 
a suspension of the rules no constructive suggestions can 
considered and no amendments proposed. 

I call attention of the Members of the House to the fact that 
this bill vests the commission with very broad authority as to 
the incurring of money obligations against the Government, and 
you should not vest any commission with authority and discre 
tion so broad as herein proposed; if so, you may later repent 
when called on to provide appropriations to meet the expendi 
tures which you vest the commission with power to incur. You 
do not clothe the President with any authority so great. You 
always place a limitation on any power authorizing the Presi 
dent to create a Federal obligation, yet you give this commis 
sion plenary authority and empower the commission to deter 
mine what its expenses shall be, what the pay of certain officials 
shall be. I respectfully suggest it is a dangerous way to legis 
late, and past experiences suggest the wisdom of going slow in 
clothing any commission with a power so great. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Of course, this is not the last Congress that 
is going to meet. This bill can be amended at any time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And this is not the last day that 
this Congress will meet. The Rules Committee still holds its 
sessions, and the gentleman could easily have gone before the 
Rules Committee with a matter of this importance and the 
committee would have granted, no doubt, a rule under which 
you could have disposed of this bill in one afternoon and have 
given to the Members of the House an opportunity to offer con 
structive suggestions. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield to myself 
the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when this bill was 
under consideration in the Senate, Senator RANspDELL was not 
able, as a result of circumstances, to be present and express his 
views in regard to that bill. A few days ago before its consid- 
eration he had requested Gen, Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, 
for a memorandum as to the general’s views in regard to the 

| enactment of this bill. The general complied with the Senator's 
request, but, as I said before, the Senator was unable to use the 


be 


LApplause. | 


letter from General Brown and the accompanying memorandum 


which, in my judgment, absolutely obliterates every reason that 
might have been urged for the enactment of this bill at this 
time. 

I believe it was Emerson who said that all progress, legisla- 
tively and otherwise, is exchanging one nuisance for another. In 
a large measure I think the opponents of this measure have 
| demonstrated the accuracy of that facetious statement made by 

the great philosopher. This is not the time to consider this bill, 
| nor is the suspension of the rules the proper manner in which to 
approach the subject. [Applause.] 

Why, gentlemen of the House, to tell us that the three Secre- 
taries occupying positions in the Cabinet of the President are 
unable to give the subject matter of the legislation confided to 
their care the proper thought and consideration, but that another 
board will be able to perfect the job is about as serious an indict- 
ment of the President’s Cabinet as could be made upon the floor 
of this House at this time. 

In effect, it means that the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
| of Agriculture have not the capacity, ability, learning, or ex 
perience to administer the law as it now stands. In fact the 
proponents of the bill, and the bill itself, endeavor to demon- 
strate that three members of the commission are so incompetent, 
inefficient, ineffective, and useless that a new commission made 
up of new men, without information or experience, can take 
hold and function with larger and better results than the three 
| gentlemen that were made members of his Cabinet by the 

President of the United States. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Why did not your committee 
have this bill properly considered by a rule so that the Members 
of the House could have the opportunity to freely discuss it, 
instead of under a suspension where the proponents and oppo- 
nents have but 40 minutes, or 20 minutes for and 20 minutes 
against? 

Mr. LEA. We did have it properly considered; and the Presi 
| dent and the people who compose the Water Power Commission 
| favor this part of the legislation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Of course everyone is aware 
| of the acute and sympathetic interest the administration has 

for relieving unemployment, and I have no doubt that the sup- 
plications and importunities of some patriotic and poor but 
proud G. O. P. field marshals have had some stimulating effect 
upon the administration. Let me read the concluding part of 
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this memorandum from General Brown to Senator RANSDELL, 
for its illuminative and informative value; for while the letters 
and memo from the general are in connection with the original 
Senate bill, they have their value in the way of the information 
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they convey upon the subject matter of the bill now under con- 
sideration, for fundamentally it is not apparent, except for the 
worse, from the original Senate bill: 

8.5619 repeals section 2 of the Federal water power act and thereby 
scraps or throws into the discard a highly efficient coordinated govern- 
mental machinery for dealing with water-power problems in their proper 
relation to navigation and flood control 

it takes from the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers all 
authority and responsibility in connection with the investigation of 
water-power developments in navigable waters or on tributaries thereto, 


and confines their functions to the vets 
the act 

“ That the navigable capacity of any navigable 
waters of the United States shall be issued until the plans of the dam 
or other structures affecting navigation have been approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War.” 


power contained in section 4 (d) 
ot 


no license affecting 


Listen to this concluding paragraph, which, in my judgment, 
ought to defeat this bill overwhelmingly: 


8. 3619 gives the commission broad authority to build up as iarge 


an engineering organization as Congress can be induced to appropriate 
for. Such an organization will duplicate and parallel the work of the 


engineering organizations of the Departments of War, Agriculture, 
and Interior. It will be in conflict with those organizations since 
it will be devoted primarily to power development. It will increase 


the Government’s expenditures and will decrease efficiency. 


This fulmination, this engineering broadside, is from one of 
the most prominent men in the service of the United States, 
one who by his learning and research is in a position to testify 
as an expert, and he, in my judgment, absolutely annihilates 
all reason for the consideration of the bill at this time, with 
the expedition and in the almost vicious and unwarranted man- 
ner of suspension of the rules, when the whole House is crying 
for time, which shows a desire to properly consider it, under 
a rule which would enable the proponents and opponents the 
widest latitude under the rules of the House to consider this 
important bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN and Mr, KVALE rose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman kindly tell us how many 
bureaus and commissions are now functioning? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. My good friend does me too 
much honor. I appreciate the compliment he inferentially pays 
me, but the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer could not answer 
that. I do not think the President of the United States, with 
the army of expert statisticians, and so forth, that he has at his 
command could answer it at this time. We all deprecate the 
creation of new bureaus and duplicitously and hypocritically 
turn around and create more. Every man stands up here 
and says, “ Far be it from me to suggest the creation of a new 
bureau; I detest bureaucratic power; I do not like the tyranny 
and oppressiveness of their work.” Yet we go on and create 
this bureau, when, as I said before, we have a commission com- 
posed of three members of the President’s Cabinet, who are 
great enough to fill the positions. 

I deny that they are inefficient, I deny that they are incom- 
petent. On the contrary, I hold that each one of the three 
Cabinet members easily the peer from the standpoint of 
learning, sagacity, information, and ability of any one who will 
be selected to fill his place. But of course under the guise 
of relieving them of a work which they have not the time or 
inclination to perform and at the same time relieve the 
President’s Cabinet from a direct responsibility in connection 
with the power privileges involved in the administration of this 
highly important branch of the Government's activities and 
obligations and at the same time make way for Republicans now 
erying aloud in the wilderness for the manna that has been 
withheld so long, this bill is pushed through with 
lerity of movement which always to the initiated indicates 
an administration requirement. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, read the follow- 


is 


ing letter and memo which in my judgment carry a vast 
umount of information and sagelike wisdom submitted in 
the inoffensive manner characteristic of a gentleman who 


holds us in esteem, for General Brown is what friends claim 
him and to which there are no foes as he has none, and that is 
that he is a great official and great engineer. I repeat what 
is made abundantly clear by the letter and memo that they 
were submitted by him to Senator RaNspexz when the Senate 
bill was originally before the Senate and before it was 
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amended in that body and in the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. But inasmuch as I do not 
think that the amendments alter or affect the fundamental 
vices of the original bill as it was from the start tainted 
with the smell of the political pie counter, though its author 
knew it not, and suggestive of another Herculean attempt to 
relieve unemployment though the Wagner bills are still held 
in the offing by lifting inte high places several deserving or 
undeserving Republicans who may have been in the cold for lo 
these many years. I am going to make that letter and that 
memo a part of these remarks. 

Sut before closing, and, seriously, What is the value of our 
civil service to make for the success of that learning necessary 
for the proper discharge of governmental function? Of what value 
is that experience acquired by years of study and application if 
they and all they implicate can be junked in the twinkling of an 
eye when party expediency needs and political requirement 
that they be junked? Sit at the feet of an engineer Gamaliel 
for a moment, and secure that wisdom which will make you 
regret it if you vote for this pending bill. 


War DEPARTMPNT, 
OFFice OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 22, 1930. 





Hon. Joseru E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SpNator RANSDELL: In reference to my conversation with 
you on Saturday on the subject of S. 3619, Calendar No. 378, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, I send you the following memorandum in 
accord with your request. It expresses only my individual personal view, 
since so far as I know the matter has not been brought to the attention 


| of the War Department during the hearings before the committee. 





that ce- | 


I have nothing to say as regards section 1 or 3. 
the personnel under my contro] as well as the work. 

The existing law has gtven very satisfactory results in providing in 
section 2,** * * and the commission may request the President of 
the United States to detail an officer from the United States Engineer 
Corps to serve the commission as engineer officer, his duties to be pre- 
scribed by the commission.” And further, and quite important—* The 
work of the commission shall be performed by and through the Depart- 
ments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, and their engineering, technical, 
clerical, and other personnel except as may be otherwise provided by 
law.” 
I believe that the new section 2 will, in effect, repeal the old section 
but, if so, does it without specific mention of the intention of so 
doing. This section gives the new commission authority, by consent 
of the President, to detail any number of officers of the Corps of En- 
gineers to exclusive duty with the commission. It contemplates the 
creation of a field force of engineers to perform under the contro) of 
the commission such duties as the commission sees fit to give to it 
outside the seat of government. 

I fear that two separate field forces, both engaged on the same 
work or on work that is so intimately connected as to be in effect 
the same work, will tend to cross purposes, unalterable differences of 
opinion, friction, duplication of effort and possible delay. Since, ac 
cording to the old law, a permit can not be given for power on a 
navigable stream without the approval of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers, every precaution should be taken to prevent 
the arousing of any differences of opinion between these two officials 
and the new commission. The creation of two engineer field forces 
reporting to separate heads is not calculated to result in coincident 
opinion, such as is the present plan of one field force. 

I am of the opinion that a field force not solely or vitally interested 
in power for itself alone is more likely to guard the public interest in 
general than is one whose sole interest will be in power. 

It is my belief that it would be well for those who spent so much 
effort in the framing of the water power act to look closely at 8. 3916 
before it becomes law. 

Sincerely yours, 


Section 2 affects 


LytTiz Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 

1. The Federal water power act was approved June 10, 1920. It is 
one of the outstanding legislative accomplishments and is probably 
the most important of the measures ever adopted for the conservation 
of our national resources. 

2. The purposes of the act are: 

To conserve fuel by utilizing water power. 

To encourage the development of federally controlled water-power 
sites in a manner best adapted to a comprehensive use of the water 
resources of the United States and its Territories for the purpose of 
navigation, water-power development, and other beneficial public uses. 

To preserve the ownership of federally controlled sites in the Govern- 
ment by setting up standard conditions under which such sites may be 
licensed to private interests for not exceeding 50 years. 

8. It would be difficult to cite any enactment of the Congress which, 
in a period of 10 years, has produced such outstanding results in the 
interests of the public with such a nominal cost to the taxpayers. 
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Under this law there has been installed 2,496,000 horsepower of hydro 
electric equipment, or about 6.3 per cent of the total installed capacity 
in public-utility service. 

4. The Federal Government's jurisdiction over a portion of the 
water-power sites in the United States and its Territories derived 
from two sources: | 

(a) Through the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution the 
Congress has the paramount authority to maintain navigable watore 
free and unobstructed condition. It can, therefore, prevent the | 
of any power plant in a navigable water or can permit 
such construction under such terms as it may fix. Through decisions 
of the Supreme Court the Government has the further right to pre- 
vent the impounding of water on nonnavigable tributaries of navigable 


is 


in a 
construction 


waters in any manner which will be obstructive of the navigable 
capacity of such navigable waters 
(b) Through its outright ownership of public lands and nattonal 


forests the Congress may specify the terms on which water-power sites 
on such lands may be leased or licensed to private parties. 


5. Under existing law navigable waters of the United States are 
improved, maintained, and operated by the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, in accordance with special enact 


ments of the Congress. 

The national forests are administered by the Agricultural Department | 
through the United States Forest Service. 

The Interior Department charge of public laads and Indian | 
reservations, which it administers through the General Land Office, 
the United States Geological Survey, and the Office of Indian Affairs 

6. The Congress, in its efforts to adopt a national policy for the | 
development federally controlled water-power sites in the public 
interest, gave most careful consideration for several years to the ques- 
tion of setting up a sound, efficient, and economical governmental ma 
chinery for carrying such policy into effect. The result of this study 
was the Federal water power act, and in enacting the law the Congress 
had certain definite fundamental principles in mind. 

First. It recognized that the development of water power by private 
interests on property controlled by the Government must be kept sub- | 
ordinate in principle to the major purpose of that property. For 
example, a proposed water-power development in a navigable water 
way must not impair the usefulness of the waterway for navigation, 
but must be satisfactorily accommodated to the interests of navigation, | 
or rejected. 
It that the War Department was responsible for 
navigation improvements and that no other agency could so well deter 
mine the possibilities for and limitations of power development in con- | 
nection with navigation projects. It realized that the Interior Depart 
ment was best able to determine the possibilities for and limitations of 
power developments on Indian reservations and public lands and that 
the Agricultural Department was able to perform a like 
with to proposed power developments in the national forests. | 
It realized that all three departments had excellent engineering organi | 
zations fully competent to do all the work incident to leasing or licens 
ing water-power sites on the properties in their charge. 

Third. Congress was fully that if it set up an independent 
agency to lease or license federally controlled water-power sites it would 
be almost impossible to stop its growth and, further, that it would bk 
in constant conflict with the three executive departments. 

Fourth. Congress knew, it already had in operation all the | 
necessary field organizations, that by setting up a commission made up 
of representatives of the three interested departments and a small co- 
ordinating staff it would get the work done at a minimum of cost to | 
the taxpayers, and that there would no incentive to build 
organization in duplication of those already in existence. 

7. In accordance with these principles Congress wrote into the law 
section one of the most fundamentally important provisions of the | 
act, specifying how the work should be done. 

Sec. 2. That the commission shall appoint an executive sccretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and prescribe his duties, 
and the commission may request the President of the United States to 
detail an officer from the United States Engineer Corps to serve the 


bas 


Second realized 


best service 


respect 


aware 


since 


be 


up an 


commission as engineer officer, his duties to be prescribed by the 
commission. 
The work of the commission shall be performed by and through 


the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, and their engineer- | 
ing, technical, clerical, and other personnel except as may be other- | 
wise provided by law. 

8. Since its organization the procedure of the commission, in com 
pliance with this provision of law, has been as follows: | 
An application for a preliminary permit or license for a water-power 
site on a navigable stream or a tributary thereto is referred to the 
Chief of Engineers. He refers the application to the district engi- 
neer who has the particular stream in his charge. The district engi- 
neer makes a thorough engineering and economic investigation of the 
proposed development. This investigation covers the relation of the 
power development to the navigation project and to flood control, its 
safety, economic value, market for power, and the financial resources | 

of the applicant. 
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In the light of the facts disclosed by this investigation, together with 
his knowledge of local conditions, the district engineer submits his re port 
to the Chief of Engineers and recommends approval or rejection of the 
application If he approval, he forth in detail the 
provisions which should be required for the protection or betterment of 
navigation 


recommends sets 
The Chief of Engineers reviews the report of the district 
engineer and forwards it to the commission with such further provisions 
as in his judgment are required in the interest of navigation 

By this procedure the interests of navigation are always protected 
stream is considered as a whole, and the 


est combined results for navi 
gation, water power, and flood control are secured From the beginning 
this work has been handled efficiently, expeditiously, and at a minimum 


of cost to the Government. 

Applications for sites on public lands or on Indian reservations are in 
like manner referred to the Interior Department, and applications for 
sites In the national forests are to the United States Forest 
Service and are reported upon by the Forest Service engineers, who are 
thoroughly familiar with all the local conditions 

9. S. 3619 repeals 2 of the Federal 


referred 


section 


water power act and 
thereby scraps or throws into the discard a highly efficient ordinated 
governmental machinery for dealing with water-power problems in their 
proper relation to navigation and flood control 

It takes from the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers al 


authority and responsibility in connection with the investigation of 
water-power developments in navigable waters or on tributaries thereto 
and confines their functions to the veto power contained in section 4 (d) 
of the act 


“That no license affecting the navigable capacity of any navigable 


waters of the United States shall be issued until the plans of the dam 
or other structures affecting navigation have been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War 
S. 3619 gives the commission broad authority to build up as large 
an engineering organization as Congress can be induced to appropriate 
for. Such an organization will duplicate and parallel the work of th 
| engineering organizations of the Departments of War, Agriculture, and 
Interior It will be in conflict with those organizations since it will 
be devoted primarily to power development It will increase the Gov- 


ernment’s expenditures and will decrease 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from 

has expired; all time has expired. 
Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I 

request, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr 
page ¢, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the request. It is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. It is a question of unanimous consent 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to the unanimous-consent request 


efficieney 
Louisiana 


submit a unanimous-consent 


unanimous 
14, 


asks 
line 


PARKER 
in 


consent 
after the word “ 


to the bill 


insert “a 


amend follows 


as 


On counsel,’ solicitor.” 


Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman withhold his objection a 
moment? 
Mr. BLANTON. It has been passed upon once 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentk 
man from New York to suspend the rules and pass the bill 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 201, noes 17. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table 


SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
pend the rules and pass the bill (S. 1372) authorizing an ap 
propriation for payment of claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Bands of Sioux Indians, as amended. 


INDIANS 


us 


The SPEAKER. It is not necessary for the gentleman te 
make that motion. As the Chair understands the parliamentary 
situation, the gentleman moved last Monday to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, S. 1572, and debate thereon had been 
exhausted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen 


| tary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Under the parliamentary 
situation no time can be granted for further debate on thi 
measure, the debate having occurred a week ago to-day? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from South Dakota to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
the title of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The Clerk 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, is it not in order to read 


will report the bill. 
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The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

COTTONSEED OIL TRUST CHARGES SUSTAINED BY SUPREME COURT OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Cottonseed Oil Trust 
and to incorporate a recent opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. I: 
gentleman from Texas‘ 

There Was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN Mr. Speaker, I have repe 
statement on the floor of the House that r pre ‘ntatives of cot- 
tonseed-oil mills met at Memphis, Ten July 24, 1928, under 
the supervision and direction of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and were organized for the purpose of violating the antitrust 
laws of the United States and the respecti This state- 
ment is borne out by a recent unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Alabama in the case of Dothan Oil Mill 
Co. et al. v. Espy et al. (127 Southern. Reporter 179). In 
that case Mr. Espy and others obtained an injunction against 
the Dothan Oil Mill Co. and other oil mills from Alabama from 
putting into effect the agreements entered into at Memphis, 
Tenn., which had for their purpose the seiting of prices of cot- 
tonseed and destroying competition in the purchase and sale of 
cottonseed. The oil mills answered: 


there objection to the request of the 


> Stutes, 


The respondents also interposed a plea alleging that the resolutions 
made Exhibit A to the bill were adopted at a trade conference under 
ral Trade Commission, 
presided over by a member of the Trade Commission, and were there- 
fore reported to the said Federal Trade Commission for its approval, 
and on the &th of Ociober, 1928, the Federal Trade Comimission en banc 
passed and approved the said resolutions and promulgated the same, and 
by so doing said resolutions were made the act, declaration, and decree 
of the Federal Trade Commission, to be and remain in full force and 
effect 
therefore the circuit court was without 





the guidance, advice, and cooperation of the Fes 


under which respondents were authorized to do business; and 
jurisdiction to enjoin said 
resolutions of said Trade Commission. 


The court held, among other things: 


Taking as truc the averments of the bili, as must be done on demurrer, 


and interpreting the alleged resolutions made Exhibit A to the bill in | 


the light of the facts averred, however inoffensive they may appear on 
reaching the conclusion that the 
defendants have entered into a combine, pool, trust, or confederation, 
to regulate or fix the price of cottonseed in this State, and are attempt- 
ing to destroy competition in the sale thereof in violation of the State 
antitrust laws. 


their face, we have no difficulty ir 


The injunction was affirmed. 

Many of the cottonseed-oil mills that were responsible for the 
trade-practice conferences at Memphis had already become out- 
laws in certain States. One of the largest mills in the South, 
whose representatives were very active in the Memphis confer- 
ence, had its authority to de business in the State of Texas 
canceled 20 years ago for setting the price of cottonseed and 
doing many of the very things that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was persuaded to approve. This same concern was fined in 
Mississippi only a few years ago for violating the antitrust 
laws. Dozens and dozens of cases are recorded in the law books 
where these concerns represented at the Memphis conferences 
have been found guilty of violating the antitrust laws of the 
many States. 

At the Memphis conference the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, who presided, was informed that the object of the 
meeting was to end discrimination in prices of cottonseed. The 
discussions at that meeting clearly diselose that the resolutions 
enacted there were in violation of the laws of the States and 
Nation. 

Now the Federal Trade Commission is investigating the Cot- 
tonseed Oil Trust, the very trust that it is guilty of organiz- 
ing. The public is not represented in the investigation. I do 
not say that facts will not be fully disclosed, but I can truth- 
fully say that, in order for an impartial investigation to be 
made, it will necessarily condemn the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the investigator. 

I regret very much that the leaders in the House do not feel 
warranted in permitting an investigation of the Cottonseed Oil 
Trust by people who are in a position to bring out the facts. 
This trust cost the cotton farmers $75,000,000 last fall. The 
farmers lost $75,000,000 worth of purchasing power. This in- 
jured other people and legitimate business as well as the 
farmers. The loss will probably be more this coming fall. 


itedly made the | State to be crushed and manufactured into oil and other products in 


| State held not to constitute “ interstate commerce.” 
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The following contains the full opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Alabama: 


DOTHAN OIL MILL CO, ET AL. U. ESPY ET AL., FOURTH DIVISION 453— 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, JANUARY 23, 1930—REHEARING DENIED 
MARCH 20, 1930 


1. Courts key 489 (1)—-Case made by bill of dealers in cottonseed to 
restrain consumers from combining to fix price held not within exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Sill by dealers in cottonseed to restrain consumers from combining to 
fix price of cottonseed and compensaticn to be allowed individuals en- 
gaged in business of purchasing and selling cottonseed held not within 
exclusive jurisdiction of Federal Trade Commission and United States 
circuit court of appeals. 

2. Commerce key 16—Business of buying cottonseed wholly within 
(15 U. 8. C. A., see 
45; Sherman and Clayton Acts (15 U. 8. C. A., secs. 1-7, 15 and sees. 

2-27, 44).) 

Business of buying cottonseed, confined wholly to State, to be crushed 
and manufactured into oil and other products, in State, held not to 
constitute “ interstate commerce,” within meaning of 15 U. S. C. A., sec 
tion 45, or within sense of Sherman and Clayton Acts (15 U.S. C. A., secs 
1-7, 15, and sees. 12-27, 44), although some of manufactured products 
might eventually become commodities of interstate commerce. 

(Ed. note: For other definitions, see Words and phrases, first, second, 
and third series, Interstate Commerce.) 

3. Monopolies key 24 (1)—-For private individuals to maintain suit to 
erjoin acts interfering with interstate commerce, acts complained of 
must be directly and immediately against commerce. (15 U. 8S. C. A., 
sec. 26.) 

Though, under provisions of 15 U. 8S. C. A., section 26, private indi- 
vidual may maintain suit to enjoin acts interfering with interstate com- 
merce, in proper case, acts complained of must be immediately and 
directly against such commerce. 

4. Equity key 239—Averments of bill for injunction must be taken 
as true on demurrer. 

Averments of bill for injunction to restrain consumers of cottonseed 
from combining to fix price of cottonseed, and profits which could be 
made by dealers therein must be taken as true on demurrer. 

5. Appeal and error key 863.—Only matters of substance would be 
considered by Supreme Court in considering sufficiency of bill as against 
general demurrer in absence of specific grounds of demurrer (Code 1923 
sec. 6553). 

In considering sufficiency of bill for injunction as against general 
demurrer for want of equity in absence of pertinent, specific grounds 
of demurrer, Supreme Covrt would consider apparent amendable defects 
as amended, and only matters of substance would be considered under 
Code 1923, section 6553. 

6. Monopolies key 24 (1)—One injured in business by combine con- 
trolling prices is entitled to injunction, if legal remedy is inadequate. 

One injured in his business or property by combine to which he is 
not party, formed for purpose of fixing or controlling price of com- 
modities in which he deals, is entitled to injunction, if damages he 
would otherwise suffer are unascertainable or injury that would result 
is irreparable, or controversy would occasion multiplicity of suits. 

7. Monopolies key 24 (2)—Bill of cottonseed dealers for injunction 
against consumers combining to fix prices of cottonseed and profits 
allowed dealers held not demurrable. 

Averments, of cotton dealer’s bill for injunction, that consumers of 
cottonseed in State had entered to combine to fix prices of cottonseed 
and to fix profits of dealers therein, and that, if combine was carried 
into effect, dealers would be unable to pay producers as large price as 
otherwise to irreparable damage of dealers, held not demurrable. 

&. Evidence key 20 (1)—That business of ginning cotton is business 
affected with public interest is matter of judicial knowledge. 

It is matter of judicial knowledge that business of ginning cotton is 
business affected with public interest and is an essential element of 
great cotton industry in State. 

9. Monopolies key 24 (2)—-Cottonseed dealers not parties to combine 
by consumers to fix profits of dealers and cottonseed price could main- 
tain suit to restrain consumers from carrying out agreement. 

Cottonseed dealers, not being parties to agreement between cottonseed 
consumers to fix price and profit allowed dealers, could maintain suit on 
ground that agreement was unfair competition. 

10. Equity key 65 (1)—One in pari delicto can not invoke equity to 
relieve himself from situation into which he brought himself. 

One in pari delicto can not invoke aid of equity to relieve himself 
from situation into which he has brought himself. 

11. Monopolies key 17 (1)—Seller has same right to competition 
among buyers as buyer has to competition among sellers. 

One who deals in any commodity and sells in market has same right 
to competition among buyers as buyer has to competition among sellers. 

12. Monopolies key 17 (1)—It is unlawful for buyers to combine to 
stifle competition and fix prices to hurt others (Code, 1923, sees. 5212- 
6214). 
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While buyers in competition with each other have right to fix prices, | competition in the price to be paid, and because the respondents con 


it is unlawful, under Code, 1923, sections 5212-5214, for afl buyers to | 


combine for purpose of stifling competition and fixing price of com- 
modity to hurt others. 


On rehearing 
13. Appeal and error key 863—Sufficiency of injunction bond held not 
presented on appeal from decree overruling demurrers to Dill. 
On appeal from decree overruling demurrers to bill to restrain con- 


sumers from combining to fix price of cottonseed, question of sufficiency | 


of injunction bond held not presented. 
Appeal from circuit court, Houston County; H. A. Pearce, judge. 


Bill for injunction by Leo Espy and others against the Dothan Oil | ; P 
} unit or group of units,’ and “alludes to and governs the 


Mill Co. and others From a decree overruling a demurrer to the bill 
respondents appeal. 

Affirmed. 

The complainants (appellees here), three in number, are, as the bill 
avers, engaged separately in the business of ginning cotton for the pro- 
dueers in the locality of their respective places of business, “and ac 
cept or take cottonseed from cotton so ginned at a reasonable and fair 
value in payment of the ginning charges,” paying the producer the dif- 
ierence, and also engaged in the business of buying and selling cotton- 
seed. 

The respondents (appellants), 30 or more in number, in different 
localities in this State, respectively and separately are engaged in the 
business of buying and crushing cottonseed, manufacturing therefrom 
cottonseed oil, and other by-products of cottonseed, and selling the 
same to the public or such as use and handle such products. 

The bill further alleges that in the month of July, 1928, the respond- 
ents, with others, entered into a conspiracy and an unlawful combine in 
the restraint of trade, in respect to the business of buying and selling 
cottonseed and to control the price thereof, so that they could thereby 


purchase cottonseed at the price fixed by them. And in furtherance of | 


said conspiracy and said combine, “‘ entered into what they term a ‘ trade- 


practice agreement,’ "’ a copy of which is attached to and made a part of | : . 
of complainants and said producers.” (Italics supplied.) 


the bill 

That the “respondents in furtherance of said conspiracy and in the 
execution thereof agreed among themselves the price to be paid for cot- 
tonseed throughout the State of Alabama, in that the said respondents 
agree to pay a specific price for cottonseed at all points in Alabama, 
the buyer paying the freight on said seed to its (their) respective mills 
where the same is shipped, and as a part of said unfair practice and 
in furtherance of said monopoly, refused to buy cottonseed except on 
weights and quality at mill destination, regardless of the true weights 
and quality of cottonseed so shipped from the point bought, and have 
entered into a specific agreement as to the amount of brokerage the seller 
should pay for the sale of such cottonseed, specifically limiting the 


amount to be paid on all cottonseed from wagons and from gins to the | 


amount of $3 per ton, the same to include storage, handling, loading, 
loss in weight, and all other charges of every kind, and bave limited the 
payment of commission to 50 cents per ton of seed in carload lots, not- 
withstanding the said respondents pay no part of said commission and 
the seller in order to dispose of his seed must comply with the pro- 
visions enumerated in said Exhibit A, for complainants aver that said 
respondents are the only buyers in Alabama of any appreciable amount 
of cottonseed offered for sale in the State, and in pursuance of the pro 
visions of Exhibit A * * * the respondents have agreed among 
themselves, or among themselves and other buyers of cottonseed, 


not to buy cottonseed in carload lots in the State of Alabama unless the 


seller will sell his seed and accept weights and qualities thereof as 
fixed by the buyer at his or its mill, and thereby created, operated, aided, 
or abetted a trust combine or monopoly in the purchase of cottonseed in 
the State of Alabama.” 


benefit of the respondents and enables them to control the price and 
buy seed at the price fixed by them, and forces the producer and others 
who deal in this product to sell at such price, regardless of its fair 
value. 

That because of said conspiracy complainants are unable to sell their 
cottonseed to respondents or in the open market at any other price 
than that fixed “by said unlawful conspiracy or combine in restraint 
of trade, regardless of the true and fair value of said seed”; that said 


unlawful conspiracy and combine by respondents creates and maintains 
a fictitious price for cottonseed, in that none of the respondents will | 


offer or pay more than the price fixed by them, and, in furtherance 
of said combine, the respondents, when said price is fixed, inform all 
sellers of cottonseed what will be paid, and, by reason of said combine 
and agreement in restraint of competition, complainants are unable to 
sell and dispose of their cottonseed at any other price. 


refused to accept for storage cottonseed on call for account of others 


or to buy cottonseed for future shipment beyond 15 days from the date | 
of purchase, the purpose of such agreement being to prevent complain- 
ants and the producers of cottonseed from storing, or defendants from 


receiving, for prospective purchaser, and to limit the right to buy 
cottonseed for future delivery, where such shipment can not be made 
within 15 days from such purchase, thereby reducing and stifling 





| ing that the oil mills are “an agency which buys the cottonseed 





stitute practically all the buyers of cottonseed for oil mills in the State, 
said agreement prevents the complainants and others from so selling 
thereby aiding in creating a trust combine or monopoly in the purchase 
of cottonseed, “to the great injury and damage of complainants and 
other buyers and sellers of cottonseed and the producers thereof” and 
in restraint of the right to contraet 

That the term “unit” as used in paragraph 2 of Exhibit A 
which provides that “the price paid for cottonseed or charged for the 
products thereof is a matter of individual jodgment, to be determined 
by each unit concerned No unit is or should be under obligation to 


change or maintain its prices to meet the wishes or views of any other 


said respond- 
ents and other oil mills in Alabama as a unit 

That respondents “in furtherance of said unlawful combine in re- 
straint of trade, have agreed as set forth in section 12 of said Exhibit 
A, and in the execution of said provision have agreed upon and adopted 
a uniform sales contract form for all purchases of cottonseed, which the 
seller of cottonseed must conform to in order to sell * * * to any 
member of said unlawful combine thereby created, operated, aided, or 
abetted a trust combine or monopoly in the purchase of cottonseed in 


the State of Alabama, to the great injury and damage of complainants 


and other producers or dealers in cottonseed.” 

That “there are thousands of producers of cottonseed in the State 
of Alabama, and in and about the vicinity and place of business of 
complainants * * * who sell their cottonseed to complainants and 
others engaged in a similar business in the State of Alabama, and if the 
respondents are permitted to continue to carry out the unlawful con- 
spiracy and combine * * * and force complainants to sell their 
seed to them under the rules and provisions contained in said Exhibit 
A, these complainants will be unable to pay the producers of cottonseed 
in the State of Alabama, as large a price as they would and could pay 
the producers of such cottonseed but for the alleged conspiracy and 
methods of doing business by respondents, to the irreparable damage 


On information and belief the bill charges “ that the respondents and 
their co-conspirators in furtherance of said combine and restraint of 
trade, have set up what is termed an ‘ Interpretation Committee,’ the 
functions and duty of which is to try and determine all grievances 
against any member of said conspiracy for the violation of any of said 
provisions contained In Exhibit A to the bill, * * * and the pur 
pose thereof is to restrain any member of said conspiracy from in any 
wise breaching said provisions in order that said conspiracy may be 
fully consummated, and respondents enabled to purchase cottonseed at a 
price fixed by them.” 

The paper attached as Exhibit A to the bill appears on its face to 
be a set of resolutions at a trade-practice conference of “the Cotton 
Oil Mill Division of the Interstate C yttonseed Crushers’ As-ociation 
held at Memphis, Tenn., on July 24, 1928,” the preamble thereof assert 
and 
manufactures it into products of great value to mankind, fill a neces 
sary and proper function in relation to a basic agricultural product, and 
are entitled to a fair return for such services. They owe a duty alike 
to the farmer who produces the seed and to the consuming public which 
buys the products thereof. That duty includes the obligation to pay a 
fair price for the raw material, to deal fairly with labor, to manufac 
ture efficiently, to eliminate waste, to sell the products at a fair price 
to develop new uses, to approve and encourage sound and fair trade 
practices, and to condemn and prevent bad and unfair practices In 
order to perform that duty it is advisable to encourage proper and 


ethical principles in the industry, to the end that competition may b« 


| open and constructive, and not secret and destructive. With these pur 


That said “ good practice,” as set forth in said exhibit, is for the | , - 
| operation of crushing cottonseed to abide by the following principles 


poses in mind, the mills therefore declare that it is good practice in the 


“1. Whereas there has been discrimination in the prices paid for 
cottonseed and in the prices charged for the products thereof: and 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States in passing the Clayton 
Act and many States by enacting statutes have condemned price 
crimination ; and 

“Whereas in order that the market value of cottonseed and its 
products may be known at all times by all who are interested to the 
end that discrimination in prices may be prevented,” etc 

Following this preamble, certain acts, among others, are declared to 
be unfair competition : 

“7. It is unfair competition to store or receive cottonseed on call 
for the account of others, or to contract for or buy cottonseed for 
future shipment where such shipment is beyond 15 days from date of 


dis 


purchase. 
That respondents, in furtherance of said monopolistic combine, have 


“8. It is unfair competition to buy cottonseed in carload quantities 
except on weights and quality at mill destination 

“9. Brokerage, if any, should be paid by the seller.” 

“ Resolved, That where the practice of buying seed through commis- 
sion agents is in existence, the payment of any amount in excess of 
$3 per ton on wagon seed and gin seed, such payment to include 
storage, handling, loading, loss in weight, and all other charges of 
every kind, and the payment of any commission in excess of 50 cents per 
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ton for buying carload seed is against public policy and hereby declared 
to be an unfair method of competition. 

“ Resolved That the payment of such to other 
than fide seed buyers who render a service, and in such manner 
that part of it he seller directly or indirectly through the | 
medium of partne tial friends, kinspeople, any other 
lared to be against public policy and an | 


further, commission 


bona or 


any goes to t 


rs, influer or under 


ulse what ever is hereby le 
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form should 
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the complainants in of themselves 


desire 


behalf and all 
to join them, and prays that | 
enjoined and restrained from enforcing or conforming 
as they relate or 
from submitting complaints to the 
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their in this State, upon 
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present the questions argued on this | 
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law, for we are of opinion that the decree should be affirmed on a 
preliminary ground which made it unhecessary for that court to inquire 
into the merits. Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act (15 
U. & ¢. Aw 45) does not provide private persons with an adminis- 
trative remedy for private wrongs. The formal complaint is brought 
in the commission's name; the prosecution is wholly that of the Gov- 
ernment, and it bears the entire expense of the prosecution. A person 
who deems himself aggrieved by the use of an unfair method of competi- 
tion is not given the right to institute before the commission a com- 
plaint against the alleged wrongdoer. Nor the 
authorize him to do so.’ 

Nor is there anything in the Federal Trade Commission act that au 
thorizes it to approve and promulgate resolutions, rules, and regula- 


sec, 


may com misaion 


| tions adopted by an aggregation of individuals or corporations in the 


prosecution 


of private business. It is “ empowered and directed 
prevent persons, partnerships, or corporations, except banks, 
mon carriers subject to the acts to regulate commerce, from 
fair methods of competition in commerce” (15 U. 8. C. A. sec. 45); 
and the act provides: “ Nor shall anything contained in said sub- 
division be construed to alter, modify, or repeal the said antitrust acts 
or the acts to regulate commerce or any part or parts 
(15 U. 8. C. A. see. 51). 

(2) We are not of opinion, however, that the business of buying cot- 
tonseed, confined wholly to the State, to be crushed and manufactured 
into oi] and other products, ip such State, constitutes interstate com- 
merce, within the scope and purpose of said act or within 
of the Sherman and Clayton Acts (15 U. 8. C. A. 1-7, 15, and 
secs. 12 44) which confer on the Federal courts exclusive juris- 
diction to enforce said acts, though some of the manufactured products 
may eventually find their way into and become commodities of inter- 
state commerce. “The fact, of itself, that an article when in the 
process of manufacture is intended for export to another State does 
not render it an article of interstate commerce.” (Crescent Cotton Oil Co. 
v. State of Mississippi U. S. 129, 42 S. Ct. 42, 44, 66 L. Ed. 166) ; 
Coe v. Errol (116 U. 517, 6 8S. Ct. 475, 29 L. Ed. 715); New York 
Central R. R. Co. v. Mohney (252 U. 8. 152, 40 S. Ct. 287, 64 L. Ed, 
9 A. L. R. 496).) 

(3) Though, under the provisions of section 26, title 15, of the 
United States Code, Annotated, a private individual may maintain a 
suit to enjoin acts interfering with interstate commerce, in a proper 
case, the acts complained of must be immediately and directly against 
such commerce. (Gable v. Vonnegut Mach, Co. et al. (C. C. A.) 
F. 66); Anderson v. Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast 
U. 8. 359, 47 8. Ct. 1 71 L. Ed. 298).) 

These observations are sufficient to justify a denial of appellant's 
contention that, on the case made by the bill, the Federal district court 
only has jurisdiction to grant the relief prayed. (Home Telephone Co. 
¢. Michigan R. R. Commission (174 Mich. 219, 140 N. W. 496).) 

(4) Taking as true the averments of the bill, as must be done on 
demurrer, and interpreting the alleged resolutions made Exhibit A to 
the bill in the light of the facts averred, however inoffensive they 
may appear on their face, we have no difficulty in reaching the conclu- 
sion that the defendants have entered into a combine, pool, trust, or 
confederation, to regulate or fix the price of cottonseed in this State, 
and are attempting to destroy competition in the sale thereof in viola- 
tion of the State antitrust laws. Code 1923, sections 5212-5214; South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co. v. Knox et al., 202 Ala. 694, 81 So. 656; Arnold v. 
Jones Cotton Co., 152 Ala., 501, 44 So. 662, 12 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1 
Fruit Exchange v. Turnipseed, 9 Ala. App. 123, 62 So. 542 

(5) This brings us to consider the sufficiency of the bill, as against 
the general demurrer for want of equity. The rule applicable here, 
in the absence of pertinent, specific grounds of demurrer, is that ap- 
parent amendable defects will be treated as amended, and only matters 
of substance will be considered. Code 1923, § 6553; McDuffie et al. v. 
Lynchburg Shoe Co. et al., 178 Ala. 268, 59 So. 567; House and Lot 
v. State ex rel. Patterson, 204 Ala. 108, 85 So. 382, 10 A. L. R. 1589; 
Seeberg v. Norville, 204 Ala, 20, 85 So. 505; Kelly v. Carmichael, 217 
Ala. 117 So. 67. In this connection it may be stated that there 
is no specific ground of demurrer going to the sufficiency of the aver- 
ments that complainants will suffer irreparable injury. 

(6) The weight of modern authority sustains the right of one in- 
jured in his business or property by a combine, to which he is not 
a party, formed for the purpose of creating a monopoly, fixing or 
controlling the prices of commodities in which he deals, in such sort 
to stifle competition, contrary to law, to equitable relief by in- 
junction, if the damages he would otherwise suffer are unascertainable, 
or the injury that would result is irreparable, or the controversy would 
occasion a multiplicity of suits. Tallassee Oil & Fertilizer Co. et al. v. 
H. S. & J. L. Holloway, 200 Ala. 492, 76 So. 434, L. R. A. 1918A, 
280; Reeves v. Decorah Farmers’ Cooperative Society, 160 Iowa, 194, 
140 N. W. 844, 14 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1104; 19 R. GC. L. 205, § 161, and 
authorities cited under note 16, 

(7) The averments of the bill in respect to the result of the alleged 
combine between the defendants, briefly stated, are that defendants con 
stitute all, or practically all, of the consumers of cottonseed in this 
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State; that they have entered into a combine toe fix the price of this 
commodity in order that they may purchase at the price so fixed; that 


a part of the scheme agreed upon is to give publicity to the price they | for the mills on a basis of 50 cents commission, and have the freleht 


| paid by the mills to their destinations, where the 


will offer, so that the producers may be advised, and im connection 
therewith that, as to purchases made by the parties in the combine, 


they will pay the freight to mill destination, where the quantity and | 


quality are to be ascertained and determined, the seller agreeing to 
abide by such determination. That the parties te the combine have 
not only agreed among themselves to determine the price and give full 
publicity thereto, but they have agreed to fix the allowances, compensa- 
tion, or profits to be allowed to persons who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of purchasing and selling for profit—that is, they agree to allow 
to the middleman 50 cents per ton for seed purchased and shipped in 
carload lots, and $3 per ton for all seed purchased from wagons and 
gins, this allowance to cover storage, handling, loading, loss in weight, 
“and all other charges of every kind, such charges and commissions to 
be paid by the seller.” And a part of the alleged unlawful combine is 
“that the names of such 50-cent buyers be made available to the pub- 
lic.” And the seller, in order to dispose of his seed, must comply with 
these rules or provisions, and thereby “ respondents create and maintain 
a fictitious price for cottonseed” to the great injury and damage of 
complainants and other producers or dealers in cottonseed. “That if 
the respondents are permitted to continue to carry out the unlawful 
conspiracy and combine in this bill set forth and force complainants to 
sell their seed to them under the rules and provisions contained in said 
Exhibit A, these complainants will be unable to pay to the producers 
of cottenseed in the State of Alabama as large a price as they would 
er could pay the producers of such cottonseed but for the alleged con- 
spiracy and methods ef deing business by respondents, to the irrepara- 
ble damage of complainants and said producers.” That respondents 
have set up and maintain an “ interpretation” or grievous “ commit- 
tee” to prevent a violation of the alleged combine or agreement. 

Appellants insist the allegation that the alleged unlawful combine 
will occasion “ irreparable injury” to complainants is a mere conclu- 
sion of the pleader, citing, in support thereof, Gulf Compress Co. ». 
Harris, Cortner & Co., 158 Ala. 343, 48 So. 477, 24 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
399, and National Fireproofing Co. v. Mason Builders’ Association et al. 
(Cc. C. A.) 169 F. 259, 20 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 148 

In the case first above cited the complainants sought to restrain the 
defendants as warehousemen from exacting what they alleged to be exces- 
sive charges for storing and warehousing cotton for shipment, and 
rested the equity of the bill on the theory that the alleged wrongful 
conduct of the defendants would occasion a multiplicity of suits, and 
In considering the 


would be “ practically ruinous to complainants.” 
“motion to dismiss for want of equity,” the court observed that : 

“It is true it is alleged in the bill that if complainants submit to and 
pay the increased charges under the new schedule of rates it will be 


practically ruinous to complainants. This, however, in the light of the 
facts contained in the bill, can but be regarded as a conclusion of the 
pleader, and nqgt as the statement of a fact. The difference in amount 
produced by the alleged overcharges as shown by the bill \s too incon- 
siderable to warrant the conclusion that ruinous results would follow to 
a business of the kind and character as that engaged in by the com- 
plainants, when it is to be remembered that the overcharges so paid 
are not a permanent loss, and may be immediately recovered back in an 
action at law. We are unable to see how or in what way the com- 
plainants would suffer irreparable injury and damage from the alleged 
course of conduct of the respondent. 

“It is urged that the complainants would be put to numerous suits 
at law, and hence the bill has equity upon the doctrine of the preven- 
tion of a multiplicity of suits. It can not be denied but that the com- 
plainants might in one action at law sue to recover all of the over- 
charges paid for the entire cotton season. One suit or a multiplicity of 
suits therefore would be a matter of complainants’ own election.” 
Gulf Compress Co. v. Harris, Cortner & Co., 158 Ala. 352, 353; 48 So. 
477, 480; 24 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 399. 

The other case (National Fireproofing Co. ve. Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion et al. (C. C. A..) 169 F. 259; 26 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 148) involved 
injuries alleged to have resulted from the violation of the Federal anti- 
trust act, and it was there ruled that the remedy by injunction could 
not be invoked by an individual, as the act conferred this right on the 
Government only. 

The Federal case is without application here, and unless it can be 
said, in the light of the facts averred in the bill, that the averments 
that complainants will suffer irreparable injury are a mere conclusion 
unsupported by the other averments of the bill, the holding in Gulf 
Compress Co, v. Harris, Cortner & Co., supra, is not controlling. 

We are of opinion that ft is reasonably clear from the facts averred 
that the dominant purpose of the alleged combine is to stifle competi- 
tion to euch extent that ginners and dealers tn complainants’ class 
will be forced out of the field of competition, leaving the field clear to 
a favored class, who purchase for defendants in carload lots and who 
can continue in business on the 50 cents per ton commissions. 

In the face of the facts averred, and admitted to be true by the 
demurrer, it can not be assumed that the producers will sell to the 
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gimner or small denier at a price which will allow such dealer te make 
a commission of $3 per ton, when they can sell direct to the buyers 


weight and quality 


are to be determined 

On the otber hand, it requires ne argument to show that the ginner 
and small dealer can not pay the price fixed by the mills and sell at 
the same price and continue to do busineés; nor can such small dealer 
and ginner in the face of such competition continue in business by 
paying the price fixed by the mills, and sell to the favored class of 


| commission buyers and pay the commission of 50 cents per ton 


We are, therefore, not of opinion that the averment of the bill that 
the alleged damages “are trreparable” is wholly unsupported by the 
other averments of the bill and is a mere conclusion of the pleader. 

[8) It is a matter of judicial knowledge that the business of ginning 
cotton is a business affected with a public interest, and is an essential 
element of the great cotton industry in this State. Tallassee Oil & 
Fertilizer Co. et al. v. Holloway, supra. And we feel safe in holding 
that any unlawful combine that tends to hamper and destroy the 
business of the ginner justifies the interference of a court of equity, 
at the insistence of the party injured, if, under the rules of evidence 
applicable to an action for damages, he would not be able to prove 
his damages. 

If the complainants were forced to resort to an action for damages, 
they would be compelled to rely on showing the loss of prospective 
profits arising, not from mere personal effort, but from the employ- 
ment of both capital and labor in the conduct of their business, and 
the weight of authority ise against the 
Beck v. West & Co., 87 Ala. 213, 6 So. 70; Central of Ga. Ry. Co. v. 
Weaver, 194 Ala. 46, 69 So. 521; Perfection Mattress & Spring Co. 
v. Dupree, 216 Ala. 303, 113 So. 74; Millican vo. Haynes, 212 Ala. 539, 
103 So. 564; Extensive notes 9 A. L. R. 510, 27 A. L. R. 430. 

This view would render the damages “ unascertainable,” bringing the 
case within the rule sustaining the right of the injured party to 
equitable relief. 

[9, 10] The insistence of appellants that the complainants, not being 
parties to the alleged unlawful agreement, are without right to com- 
plain, citing Lovejoy v. Bessemer Waterworks (146 Ala. 374, 41 So. 76, 
6 L. R. A. (N. 8S.) 429, 9 Ann. Cas. 1068, and 9 Cyc. 380), is without 
merit and is not sustained by these authorities. The rule to the con- 
trary is that one in pari delicto can not invoke the aid of equity to 
relieve himself from a situation into which he has brought himself. 
Employing Printers’ Club et al. v. Doctor Blosser Co. (122 Ga. 509, 50 
8S. E. 353, 69 L. R. A. 90, 106 Am. St. Rep. 137, 2 Ann. Cas. 694). 

We are in agreement with the principles announced in Doremus v. 
Hennessy (176 Ill 608, 52 N. BE. 924, 926, 54 N. EB. 524, 43 L. R. A. 
797, 802, 68 Am. St. Rep. 203, 207) that “ lawful competition that may 
injure the business of another, even though successfully 
driving that other out of business, is not actionable”; 
general rule. (9 R. C. L. 146, see. 111.) 

{11, 12] On the other hand, the authorities are generally agreed that 
one who deals in any commodity and sells in the market has the same 
right to competition among buyers as the purchaser has to conrpetition 
among sellers. While purchasers in competition with each other have 
the right to fix the price they will pay, yet it is unlawful for all of the 
buyers to combine for the purpose of stifling competition and fix the 
price of a commodity to the hurt of others. This is not lawful competi- 
tion. (Code 1923, secs. 5212-5214; Arnold & Co. v. Jones's Cotton Co., 
152 Ala. 501, 44 So. 662, 12 L. RB. A. (N. 8S.) 150; 19 BR. C. L. 137, 
sec. 103.) 

We are of opinion that the decree overruling the demurrers is free 
from error, and is due to be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

Anderson, C. 


recovery of such damages 


directed to 
this is the 


J., and Sayre and Thomas, JJ., concur. 
On rehearing 


Brown, J. The appellants have renewed their contention, on re- 
hearing, that inasmuch as the injunction bond is signed only by the 
appellees—there being no sureties thereon—the injunction is void 

(13) This appeal, as stated in the original opinion, is from a decree 
overruling the defendants’ demurrer# to the bill, and the question of 
the sufficiency of the injunction bond is in no way presented. This is 
a sufficient answer to the contention; but to show that it t* without 
merit, if the question was presented, we quote from the opinion of this 
court in Jones v. Ewing et al. (56 Ala. 360), speaking through Brickell, 
circuit judge: “ The irregularity for which the chancellor dissolved the 
injunction was the failure of the judge ordering the issue of the writ 
to require the complainant to execute a bond, with surety, for the pay- 
ment of damages if the injunction was dissolved (R. C., sec. 3480.) 
If it is conceded the order was for this reason irregular, it is voidable 
only, not void. The circuit judge had full authority to grant it, and 
the order was binding and conclusive until on a proper application ft 
was vacated (People v. Sturtevant, 9 N. Y. 266, 509 Am. Dec, 536).” 
(To the same effect, 32 C. J. 401, sec. 678.) 
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True, the Mississipp! cases—-Morris v. Trussell (144 Miss. 343, 109 
So. 854) and Castleman et al. r. State (94 Miss. 609, 47 So. 647), con- 
struing and applying the statutes of that State—are to the contrary, 
but they are in conflict with Jones v. Ewing et al., supra, con- 
struing our statute nrore than a half century ago, and the statute has 
been repeatedly readopted without change. Barnewell v. Murrell (108 
Ala. 366, 18 So. 831) 

We have stated the averments of the bill and their legal effect, giving | 
emphasis to the statement in the resolutions, “to the end that dis 
crimination in prices may be prevented.” From this it is clear that 


Borie ich thoughts as 
taken 


agreement or 


fixing prices were in mind, and, when the reso- 
the the affirmative and positive averment 
combination was entered into, as we have held, 
as against the demurrers the bill equity. 
sertion of appellants in their brief on application for rehear- 
there an absence of averment bill that the appellants 
the alleged fully 
iy the statement of the case preceding the original opinion, 
Moreover, 


lutions 


tht 


are in light of 
such 
they ir 

The a 
ing that 


are oj 


sufficient to give 


in thr 


erating under combine or trust agreement is 


answered | 


this assertion is inconsistent with the further assertion 

that appellants have been “ruined” by the issuance of the injunction. 
if, in fact, appellants are not operating their respective businesses 
in pursuance of the alleged combine or trust, or if in fact there fs no 
uch trust or combine, then the injunction In no way affects them in 
the conduct of their businesses. There is nothing in the injunction to 


restrain the defendants, each acting upon its own judgment without 


unlawtul combine 


to its own particular business, and when it does no one can complain. 


We are of opinion that the «application should be overruled, and 
it is » ordered, 
Anderson, C, J., and Sayre and Thomas, JJ., concur. 


Cottonseed-oil mills are under the control and domination of 
Procter & Gamble, Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and two or 
three other large concerns that want to make their profits on 
the finished articles—made from cottonseed oil—and not from 
the crude product. They want the price of cottonseed oil to be 
cheap so they can keep the price of coconut, palm-kernel, and 
other imported oil down to a low level. The railroads, doubt- 
less at the request of these concerns, are granting special 
freight rates on oils that are imported and used in competition 
with cottonseed oil. In a number of cases the rate on cotton- 
seed oil is 50 per cent to 100 per cent higher than on imported 
oils. 

From New Orleans to Kansas City, a distance of 878 miles, 
the freight charges on a car of coconut oil are $90; on cotton- 
seed oil, for the same service, the charges are $136.50, a dis- 


crimination in favo~ of the imported oil of $46.50 on each car- | 


load. The low rate for coconut oil was put into effect Febru- 
ary 15, 1927. The proposed rate was filed and notice was given 
30 days prior thereto, as required by law, and no protest was 
entered. Why? The same people who are interested in cheap 
coconut oil are interested in cheap cottonseed oil. 

From Houston, Tex., to Cincinnati, Ohio, it is 1,107 miles. 
The freight charges on a car of palm-kernel oil, if imported, 
from Houston to Cincinnati, are $81. The freight charges on a 
ear of cottonseed oil are $184.50. Procter & Gamble, large 
soap and oleomargarine manufacturers at Cincinnati, own the 
Buckeye Cottonseed Oil Co. The Buckeye owns and controls a 
number of cottonseed-oil mills in the South. 


COLONIAL 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 12235) to provide for the creation of the 
Colonial National Monument in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That upen proclamation the President, as 
herein provided, sufficient of the areas hereinafter specified for the pur- 
ot shall established and set apart the Colonial 
National Monument for the preservation of the historical structures and 
remains thereon and for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to make an examination of Jamestown Island, 
parts of the city of Williamsburg, and the Yorktown battle field, all in 
the State of Virginia and suitable areas to connect said island, city, 
and battle field with a view to determining the area or areas thereof 
desirable for inclusion in the said Colonial National Monument, and 
upon completion thereof he shall make appropriate recommendations to 
the President, who shall establish the boundaries of said national monu- 


NATIONAL MONUMENT IN VIRGINIA 


etec., of 


poses this act be as 


ment by proclamation: Provided, That the boundaries so established 
may be enlarged or diminished by subsequent proclamation or procla- 


mations of the President upon the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Intertor, any such enlargement only to include lands donated 
to the United States or purchased by the United States without resort 
to condemnation, 
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Ssc. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author. 
ized to accept donations of land, interest in land, buildings, structures, 
and other property within the boundaries of said monument as deter. 
mined and fixed hereunder and donations of funds for the purchase 
and/or maintenance thereof, the evidence of title to such lands to be 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That he may 
acquire on behalf of the United States by purchase when purchasable 
at prices deemed by him reasonable, otherwise by condemnation under 
the provistons of the act of August 1, 1888 (U. 8. C., title 40, sees. 
257, 258; 25 Stat. 357), such tracts of land within the said monument 
as may be necessary for the completion thereof: Provided further, That 
condemnation proceedings herein provided for shall not be had, exer- 
cised, or resorted to as to lands belonging to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, a corporation chartered under the 
laws of Virginia, or to the city of Wiiliamsburg, Va., or to any other 
lands in satd city except such lands as may be required for a right of 
way not exceeding 200 feet in width through the city of Williamsburg 
to connect with highways or parkways leading from Williamsburg to 
Jamestown and to Yorktown. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as muy 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, to be available for 
all expenses incident to the examination and establishment of the said 
Colonial National Monument and the protection and maintenance of 


| lands and of buildings as acqnired and/or constructed, as well as for 
or agreement, from pursuing its own course in respect | 


the acquisition of lands needed for the completion of the monument, 
in¢cinding the securing of options and other incidental expenses. 

Sec. 5. That the administration, protection, and development of the 
aforesaid national monument shall be exercised under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to 
the provisions of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to estab 
lish a National Park Service (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 1-4; 39 Stat. 
535), and for other purposes,” as amended. 

Sec. 6. That nothing in this act shall be held to deprive the State of 
Virginia, or any political subdivision thereof, of its civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and over the areas included in said national monu 
ment, nor shall this act in any way impair or affect the rights of 
citizenship of any resident therein; and save and except as the con- 
sent of the State of Virginia may be hereafter given, the legislative 
authority of said State in and over all areas included within said na 
tional monument shall not be diminished or affected by the creation of 
said national monument, nor by the terms and provisions of this act: 
Provided, That any rules and regulations authorized in section 5, and 
in the act therein referred to, shall not apply to any property of a 
public nature in the city of Williamsburg, other than property of the 
United States. 

Sec. In the event that lands and/or buildings, structures, and so 
forth, within the city of Williamsburg are donated to the United States 
and are thereafter revenue producing, the United States shall pay in the 





treasury of the city of Williamsburg 25 per cent of any rentals in- 
cluded in said revenues, and 25 per cent of the ®t proceeds of any 
commercial enterprise there conducted by the United States, such pay- 
ment into the treasury of the city of Williamsburg not to exceed $20,000 
in any year. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The gentleman from Utah is recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin for 20 minutes. 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a striking coincidence that 
the definite beginning and close of the Colonial period in the 
United States should have occurred within an area having a 
radius of about 20 miles. It began at Jamestown in 1607 with 
the first permanent English settlement and closed with the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

This bill provides for the creation of a national monument 
out of that area where these great events occurred. The place 
of the founding of Jamestown in 1607 and the place where the 
city or town of Williamsburg was built, wherein so many bhis- 
torical events occurred, and the scene of the final surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown are within 20 miles of each other. 

At Jamestown Island, the Virginia Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities and the Federal Government have made a 
very desirable beginning, but the bulk of the island is in private 
ownership. The erosion of the island by the waters of the 
James River has been protected against by concrete construc- 
tion as to.a small portion of the island, but below this concrete 
work the wearing away of the island continues and foundations 
of buildings erected over 300 years ago are being washed away. 

Williamsburg, the early colonial capital, retains much to re- 
mind the visitor of its great colonial importance. Here was 
established in 1693 the College of William and Mary, the second 
oldest college in America ; here in 1705 was constructed the first 
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legislative building, where Patrick Henry made some of his most 
noted speeches, where in 1776 the convention of Virginia passed 
resolutions calling on Congress to declare the Colonies free and 
independent States, where Mason's declaration of rights was 
adopted, and where was framed the first constitution of a free 
and independent State. Here George Washington received his 
commission as a surveyor and George Wythe, the first professor 
of law in America, instructed Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, 
James Monroe, and many other of the giants of those days. 
Here is being carried on through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., the largest program of colonial restoration that 
will ever be possible in America. This colonial exhibition, of 
the greatest interest to Americans when completed, will be 
dedicated to America. Plans for the future maintenance of this 
restoration are not developed, but however maintained the resto- 
ration will be of outstanding importance as an exhibit pertain- 
ing to the colonial period. 

At Yorktown the battle field, still retaining some of the early 
fortifications and numerous marks of that siege, is practically 
all in private ownership. If not brought into public ownership 
in the near future, the general development of this region fol- 
lowing the construction of roads and bridges will remove all 
remaining traces of the historic events which took place here. 

No one who has visited this wonderfully interesting area can 
help being impressed with the necessity of preserving for future 
generations these wonderful shrines of American liberty. - I feel 
sure a8 the years go by they will become real shrines, Another 
place has been called the cradle of American liberty. It had its 
real beginning in the enchanted peninsula of Virginia. 

We have created parks in various parts of the United States 
out of areas that nature has made particularly distinctive— 
great scenes of inspiration, scenes that the American people 
ought to visit, but we should not forget the great part that has 
been played by the patriots of the early period of the United 
States in making this Nation and making it possible for us to 
have parks, shrines, and monuments to visit. The places they 
made memorable should not be forgotten. 

Among all of the places dear to the hearts of the people, none 
excel, from a standpoint of interest and importance, that area 
which will be incorporated in the Colonial National Monument, 
if this bill becomes a law. 

America had its birthplace here; America finally won its in- 
dependence here. As I stated before, it is the place of definite 
beginning and definite ending of the great colonial period. 

This bill has been carefully prepared, it has been carefully 
considered by the Public Lands Committee. It has been framed 
expressly so as not to deprive the State of Virginia, or any 
political subdivision thereof, of any of its necessary jurisdic- 
tion. It has been approved by the General Assembly, or Leg- 
islature, of the State of Virginia, and so far as I know all of 
the officials of that great State are in favor of the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the gentleman as filed in 
connection with the bill is illuminating, and yet it does not, 
as far as I can discover, give any description as to the amount 
of territory that will be comprised within the purview of the 
proposed monument. 

Mr. COLTON. It has been almost impossible to determine 
by metes and bounds the area of this monument, but in the very 
nature of things the boundaries will not be extensive. It is 
intended to acquire that part of Jamestown Island, which was 
used for the founding of the permanent settlement. It may 
embrace that part of colonial Williamsburg that has partic- 
ular historical significance, and that part of the battle field 
of Yorktown that is known to have been occupied during the 


_-eeeeeeeeeeeeenet TCC 


battle and the Moore house and scenes incident to the 
render. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then as I understand the gentleman's 
statement, it is not intended to have the monument in one 
compact territory? 

Mr. COLTON. That is true; it is not so intended. I think 


it is contemplated connecting the three places with a highway. 
It is contemplated that this highway will connect the three dis- 
tinctive places at least. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the territory would be under the civil 
jurisdiction of the State of Virginia? 

Mr. COLTON. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And not have it supervised by the police 
of the National Government? 


Mr. COLTON. No; unless in a very limited way. The bill 


expressly reserves to the State of Virginia the right to exercise | 


its police power. 
Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLTON. Yes. 
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Mr. BOYLAN. The bill states that the United States shall 
pay into the treasury of the city of Williamsburg 25 per cent of 
any rentals included in said revenues, and also 25 per cent of the 
net proceeds of any commercial enterprise conducted there. 
What is the reason for that? 

Mr. COLTON. The taking of a part of the city of Williams- 
burg will necessarily deprive the city of a large amount of its 
revenue. In fact, it may some time take a good deal right out 
of the very heart of the city, and in return for the taxes that 
they will lose on this property which may be taken this provi 
sion has been made to partly reimburse the city for the loss. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I should think it would be sufficient honor to 
the city to have this made a national monument. 

Mr. COLTON. It is an honor, and they appreciate it, but 
nevertheless there is a material side, and they may be deprived 
of a substantial revenue. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Following the criticism of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Boyan], I believe the gentleman will 
agree that there is no other instance in legislative history where 
we have made a similar provision. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Forest Service is very similar. 

Mr. COLTON. There are similar instances. 


Mr. CRAMTON. The income in our national forests, or a 
substantial part of it, goes to the counties. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize that condition, because it is 


regarded as part of the public domain, but there is no similar 
provision which has been heretofore provided in matters of a 
national monument, and I think it is open to severe criticism on 
that account. 

Mr. COLTON. In this particular instance we may take a 
large part of this city off the tax rolls, and it is only just to 
reimburse them, at least partially. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the incidental advantages, as pointed 
out by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyran], will far 
more than compensate for the little taken away for taxation 
purposes. 

Mr. COLTON. Well, 
may be taken away. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 

my time. 

Mr. COLTON. I congratulate the author of this bill and 
all who have been instrumental in starting this movement for 
a great Colonial national monument. ‘Truly it will be a shrine 
for American patriots. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Utah to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and, in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor therecf, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of the Colonial National Monument in the State of Virginia, 
and for other purposes.” 

ANNEX TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 8372) to provide for the construction and 
equipment of an annex to the Library of Congress, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the acquisition of certain property in the Dis 
trict of Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes.” 
approved May 21, 1928, is authorized and directed to provide for the 
construction and equipment of a fireproof annex to the Library of 
Congress (including approaches, connections with the Capitol power 
plant, and architectural landscape treatment of the grounds). Such 
building shall be constructed on the site acquired under the provisions 

of such act of May 21, 1928. It shall contain suitable space for book, 
newspaper, and file stacks; for storage, reference, and other rooms; 
offices for the Copyright Office, card service, and the branch printing 
office and bindery. It shall be connected by a suitable tunnel with th: 
Library of Congress, for which purpose 
in the Library of Congress building and additions to the said butiding 
are authorized. Such annex shall be equipped with such furnishings 
and mechanical and other equipment and apparatus as may be 
sary, including equipment and apparatus required for transportation 
and communication between the Library of Congress and the annex 

Sec. 2. All plans for the constructton or alteration of buildings under 


is problematical. A good deal 


that 


Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to use any of 


commission created by 


the necessary structural changes 


authority of this act shall be approved by the commission rhe 
| Architect of the Capitol, under the direction of the commission, is 
authorized, in carrying out the provisions of this act, to enter into 








contracts to purchase materials, supplies, «quipment, and accessories in 
the open market, to employ necessary personnel, including architectural, 
engineering, and other professional services, without reference to section 
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35 of the act approved June 25, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


1910 (U. 8. C., title 40, sec. 265), 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5), or the 
of 19238, as amended (U. 8. C., title 5, ch. 13; 
, Supp. III, ch. 13), and to make such expenditures as may be 
necessary, including expenditures for advertising and travel and for the 
purchase of technical and reference books. 

Sec. 3. The commission created under the act of May 21, 1928, shall 
existence until six months after the completion of the 


section 
Classification 
U. 8. ¢ 


act 


eontinue ip 
building 
Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $6,500,000, 
so much thereof as nray be to enable the commission to 
earry out the provisions of this act. Appropriations made under au- 
thority of this act shall be disbursed by 
Department of the Interior. 


The SPEAKER. 


or necessary, 


Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin to 20 
minutes, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, when this matter had been placed 
on the Consent Calendar it was suggested that a proposal to 
spend $6,500,000 was important enough to deserve more dis- 
cussion than was likely if it were taken up by consent, and, 
furthermore, that it might be well to say some things about 
the. work of the Library. At this late hour in the afternoon, 
when it hoped that another matter from the Committee 
on the Library may be taken up, I shall not consume the full 
20 minutes, but simply upon this proposal take time enough 
to say that the growth of the Library compels action looking 
toward an extension. The Seventieth Congress provided for 
the taking of land east of the present structure, a square and 
a half, lying between the plot where the Folger Shakespeare 
Library is under construction, and Pennsylvania Avenue, The 
work of condemnation will begin just soon as the bill 
recently passed by the House, relating to the technical phases 
of condemnation, shall have become a law. Expedition is 
necessary if we are to hope to get this building completed before 
the present structure becomes overcrowded. 

There are in the present Library, or were at the end of 1929, 
almost 4,000,000 books, which, together with maps, views, music, 
prints, and pieces, made a total of 6,665,019 articles. Accessions 
in the year amounted to 267,068. That rate is sure to continue 
und will overtax the present building in three or four years. 

The need for a new building is largely due to the bound 
volumes of newspapers, of which the Library is now receiving 
892, of which there are retained for binding 342. The volumes 
are very bulky and require not only more room but better 
facilities for handling. Last year these bound volumes served 
more than 20,000 persons, including university students from 
Oxford, in England, to California, on the western shore. There 
are already more than 70,000 bound volumes of newspapers 
in the Library. It is planned to house these in the center 
of the new structure. Around the sides of the structure will 
be put the copyright office, the printing office, the bindery, the 


is 


as 


handling of the cards with which the Library of Congress 
supplies libraries throughout the country—in short, the me- 


chanical work and the storage facilities that will relieve the 
present structure and will enable it to be wholly utilized for 
the purposes to which it is best adapted. 

While I have this opportunity I want to say, for the benefit 
of all the Members, not particularly the new Members of the 
House, that I fear the opportunity for help furnished by the 
Library is not fully understood. I imagine that even the older 
Members are not aware of the fact that there are employed in 
the legislative reference service 26 persons who are at our com- 
mand at any moment to secure information and aid us in the 
study of the problems before us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there are that number at our com- 
mand, why is it so difficult for us to get efficient service in 
the Library? 

Mr. LUCE. Such has not been my experience. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had difficulty in getting authorita- 
tive information on matters thfit I am interested in. 

Mr. LUCE. It may be that there are not enough employed 
in that service. If the gentleman will go over the summary of 
the work those people have done in the last few months and 
study the records of the work they are doing, I am sure he 
will agree that they are fully employed. If an insufficient 


the disbursing officer of the | 
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number are at work, I would gladly join the gentleman in recom- 
mending that more be employed. Any Member can by telephone 
call up the reference service and get such aid as may be needed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman does not know exactly 
aes he wants, he can not expect the icgislative service to help 

m. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I knew what I wanted, but there was some 
unfortunate person waiting on me who did not comprehend what 
I wanted. 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman will furnish me further infor- 
mation for inquiry, I think I can satisfy him. 

aan COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman tell us what 
rank in the matter of size, and so forth, our Library holds in 
comparison with the other great libraries in the world? 

Mr. LUCE. It is not less than third, and possibly second, if 
my memory is correct. Different methods are followed by dif- 
ferent libraries in enumerating maps, manuscripts, prints, and 
such things. Measured simply by total pieces, I gave you be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. I have an impression that we 
stand first, but I could not state positively. Anyhow, nobody 
is ahead of us unless it be the British Museum and the 
Biblioth@que Nationale of Paris. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have read in the newspapers 
that in the number of volumes and documents the Library of 
Congress was not lower than No. 2, and very probably No. 1. 

Mr. LUCE. That is my understanding of the case. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In view of the colloquy between the gen- 
tlenran from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts with reference to the service of the legislative 
bureau in the Library, it is, of course, to be regretted that 
any Member on any occasion has not received the attention 
that was expected. I want to say for myself and have it in 
the Recorp that when I sought assistance there I have always 
gotten prompt and very efficient attention. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. And I want to state emphatically 
that the service rendered has been very helpful to me, indeed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct attention to a matter that 
is apart from this legislative service bureau. When I read this 
bill a few months ago I concluded that section 2 carried author- 
ity in its phraseology sufficient to allow the Architect of the 
Capitol to not only employ architects to prepare the plan for the 
annex but also to undertake the construction of the building 
under his immediate authority. 

I know it is not the intention of the gentleman to confer such 
authority to construct the building, to undertake the work 
direct. I will read the language which I think justifies my con- 
struction: 

The Architect of the Capitol, under the direction of the commission, 
is authorized, in carrying out the provisions of this act, to enter into 
contracts to purchase materials, supplies, equipment, and accessories in 
the open market, to employ necessary personnel, including architectural, 
engineering, and other professional services. 


That language is sufficiently comprehensive to enable the 
Architect of the Capitol to undertake the construction of this 
building directly, to enter into contracts for construction and 
materials. I know it is not the intention that this building shall 
be erected by the architect in purchasing the materials and 
hiring labor direct. I understand that applies only to the prepa- 
ration of the plans. Yet the wording of the bill is wide enough 
to permit the architect to build the building himself. 

Mr. LUCE. This bill was drawn several months ago, and my 
recollection may have been dimmed somewhat; but I recall that 
the act under which the present structure was erected was 
copied, and that the draftsmanship was done with the help of 
the legislative drafting service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that that referred only so far as 
the plans for construction were concerned. But the language I 
‘all attention to is broad enough to allow the architect himself 
to construct the building and purchase the materials. 

Mr. LUCE. How would the gentleman propose to do it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This restriction is only so far as the prepa- 
ration of the plans is concerned. It apparently is the purpose 
to allow the commission to enter into contracts and not leave it 
to the Architect of the Capitol to purchase material and under- 
take the construction direct. 

Mr. LUCE. It is designed that in point of procedure this 
building shall be erected just as the present building was. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It is not the intention of this act that the 
architect should himself purchase the necessary build'ng ma- 
terials, and hire the necessary labor. That is not the intention 
of this act, and yet the language in the act is susceptible of 
that interpretation. 

Mr. LUCE. I doubt if the use of the same language used in 
previous construction would be subject to any such interpreta- 
tion. # 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman would substitute for the 
word “act” in line 18, page 2, the word “section” it would 


vo 


| 


carry out the intent of the committee and remove the ambiguity | 


and the direct authority that this bill now vests in the Architect 
of the Capitol to built it on an individual material and employ- 
ment basis, 

Mr. LUCE, If there is such danger as the gentleman sug- 
gests, I thank him for bringing it to our attention. Of course, 
under the circumstances it would have to be attended to in 
another branch. An amendment 
under the rule about suspensions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
sent to have that considered. 

Mr. LUCE. I should not be willing to ask unanimous consent 
until I had given more reflection to the technical side of it 
than I cun give on the spur of the moment. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I realize the ultraconservatism of my 
friend from the ultraconservative Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LUCE. I yield. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Is it the intention in the building that is go- 


would not be possible here | 


The gentleman could ask unanimous con- | 


ing to be constructed as an annex to the Library to preserve | 


the symmetry and beauty of the Library as far as it can be 
done? 

Mr. LUCE. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is not intended to put up some sort of mon- 
strosity that is not going to fit in at all with the architectural 
character of the Library, to simply provide space without con- 
forming to the symmetry and beauty of the building now 
there? 

Mr. LUCE. 
that effect. 
nority members of the Committee on the Library are members 
of the commission, and, through all my experience, they have 
worked in complete harmony with the Fine Arts Commission. 
That commission has already been consulted in the matter of 


As far as I can give my pledge, I will give it to 


preliminary drawings, and, of course, will be consulted until the | 


work reaches its conclusion. 
Mr. BRIGGS. This work gives consideration not only to the 


immediate needs but, in substantial degree, to the prospective | 


needs of the Library? Is that true? 

Mr. LUCE. That is in the minds of all of us all the time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This contemplates having certain underground 
passages, which can be utilized for the storage of books, I under- 
stand. They will not be frequently used, but they want to retain 
them as a part of the Library’s equipment? 

Mr. LUCE. There will be an underground passage from the 
main building to the annex. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SABATH. Do I understand the bill gives full power to 
the architect, and that the commission will have no jurisdic- 
tion to approve or disapprove of the contracts which the archi- 
tect may himself enter into? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SABATH. From what the gentleman from Wisconsin 
states, that would be my understanding. It is my understand- 
ing that this bill takes away from the commission all power and 
vests that power in the architect, and that the commission in 
the future would not have any right to pass upon any of the 
contracts which the architect may enter into? 

Mr. LUCE.. I can not imagine that such could be the inter- 
pretation of the bill. This commission will have full control of 
the erecting of this building. That is what the commission 
was created for. 

Mr. SABATH. And that is the intent of the bill? 

Mr. LUCE. That is the intent of the bill, and in my judg- 
ment it is the meaning of the language. If it could be found 
that it is not the meaning of the language, of course it would 
be altered in another body. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to state that during my 12 
years’ use of the Library I have found all of the employees, 
from Mr. Putnam down, most obliging, painstaking, and efficient. 

They have worked for me on holidays, on Sundays, and until 
late at night many times when I have asked them to help me. 


The Senate and House chairmen and ranking mi- | 
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I have found them the most efficient and underpaid employees 
of the entire United States Government. Their salaries should 
be raised at least 50 per cent from Librarian Putnam on down. 

Mr. LUCE. I should also like to say that I have in my office 
several letters from Members of ihe House of precisely the 
same purport as the statement of the gentleman from Texas, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Ne son], and others who 
have testified. 


Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 
Mr. SLOAN. I have read somewhat on the matter of the 


standing of the Library, and as I understand its rank is based 
on quality rather than quantity and on the fact that it is the 
growing great Library of the world 

Mr. LUCE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SLOAN. And that it has the least obsolescent material 
in books, science, maps, and everything of that character, and 
it is more nearly up to date in all products of the world’s 
brains than any other library in the world. So that in the 
point of quality and up-to-dateness our Library is entitled to be, 
like every other American institution, at the head. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu 
setts has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Who are the parties to the con- 
tract to erect the building, as provided in this bill? 

Mr. LUCE. The commission which was created by the last 
Congress on the one hand and the contractors on the other 
hand. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 


Is that the purpose of the bill? 
Mr. LUCE. 


I say “ the commission,” but the language may be 


“the United States.” I am not familiar enough with the 
phraseology of these contracts to know. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The bill says the arehitect is 
authorized to enter into a contract. 

Mr. LUCE. But the architect can only take such action 


under the direction and with the approval of the commission. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Ordinarily, an architect's position 
is that of a third party and he acts as judge between the prin 
cipal and the contractor as to the equities in the whole building 
construction. 

Mr. LUCE. The Architect of the Capitol is our instrument 
for carrying out what we direct him to do. He is our instru- 
ment and under our control at all times. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. But, apparently, he is made the 
principal in the contract under this bill. 

Mr. LUCE. It certainly was not the intention to give him 
independent authority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That phraseology supports the contention 
I called to the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman is right, it shall be corrected 
elsewhere ; but I still think the gentleman is not correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has more confidence in his 
ability to have things corrected elsewhere than I have. 

Mr. LUCE. Under authority to extend my remarks, I would 
add that examination of the bill passed last December for the 
new Supreme Court Building shows that the same power was 
there given to the Architect of the Capitol. It should be borne 
in mind that his title may mislead. He is really our agent in 
the matter of carrying on all construction work connected with 
the public buildings on Capitol Hill, and as such will make 
contracts under the supervision of the commission. The 
architect of this new building for the Library will be secured 
from outside. 

Mr. LUCE. The statute creating the Fine Arts Commission 
simply calls for its judgment on the location and artistic quality 
of works of art in the District, and specifically excludes the 
Capitol and the Library. It also is to advise the President and 
committees of Congress. Until the law enacted within a few 
days it had no authority to pass on buildings or matters archi- 
tectural, nor could Congress require of it to exercise judgment 
on these things, except as committees might request. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—REVISION AND CODIFICATION 
THE LAWS OF THE CANAL ZONE (H. DOC. NO. 460) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered printed: 


or 
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To the Congress of the United States: | 
In conformity with the provisions of the act of May 17, 1928 
(45 Stat. 596), entitled “An act to revise and codify the laws 
of the Canal Zone,” I transmit herewith a report submitted to | 
me by the Secretary of War on progress made in the revision 


and codification of the laws now in force in the Canal Zone. 
The changes in existing law recommended by the Secretary 
have nry approval, and I recommend that they be given the ap- 


proval of the Congress. 


HERBERT HOOvER. 
Tue WuHite Hovuss, June 9, 


MESSAGE FROM 


1930. 


THE PRESIDENT-——DRAFTS OF 
IN PETROGRAD (8 


THE AMERICAN EMBASSY | 


Doc. 163) 


SPEAKER laid before the House a further message from 
the President, which was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered printed: 


NO 


The 
on 


To the Congress of the United States: 





I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the | 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of not 
exceeding $44,446.05 for the payment of interest on funds repre- 
sented by drafix drawn on the Secretary of State by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Petrograd and the American Embassy in Con- 
stuntinople and transfers which the embassy at Constantinople 
undertook to make by cable communications to the Secretary of 
State between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917, in connec- 
tion with the representation by the embassy of the interests of 
certain foreign governments and their nationals. 


Herspert Hoover. 
Tue Waite Houser, June 9, 19350. 
VOLLBEHR COLLECTION INCUNABULA 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 12696) authorizing an appropriation for the | 
purchase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of acquiring for the Library of | 
Congress the collection of fifteenth century books known as the Vollbehr | 
collection of incunabula and comprising 3,000 items, 
Gutenberg 


OF 


together with the 
copy on vellum of the $2-line Bible known as the St. Blasius 
St. Paul there authorized to be appropriated, out 


| 

hereby | 
of money the appropriated, the sum of | 
| 


copy, 


18 


any in Treasury not otherwise 
$1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be recommended by the Librarian 


of Congress in an estimate submitted for the 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, | ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
sidered as ordered 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill gives the 
privilege of purchasing the rare collection of incunabula, known 
as the Vollbehr collection. It must be enacted into law before | 
the end of the present session or the offer will be withdrawn. 

The bill was introduced by the gentleman from Mississippi 
{[Mr. Co_iuins] who on February 7 last made an address to the 
House which fully described the collection and which, together 
with some further study of the matter, proved to my satisfac- 
tion that this is an opportunity that should not be allowed to 
pass unimproved, 

Mr. SCHAFER of 
a brief question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has the Director of the Budget | 
approved of this expenditure running way beyond the $1,000,000 | 
point? 

Mr. TILSON. It may be presented to the Director of the 
Budget after it has been authorized. I think the Director of 
the Budget would certainly approve any such an expenditure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, the Library 
of Congress is an agency of the Congress itself, and the Con- 
gress has not as yet adopted the practice of submitting its own 
estimate to the Budget. This is within the control of the legis- 
lative branch purely. 

Mr. TILSON. And even if it were not, I have no doubt that 
the Director of the Budget would promptly approve it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Budget law expressly excludes legislative matters from the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is the unanimous hope of the | 
Committee on the Library that this collection may become its | 


purpose. 


second will be con- 


Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
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property. It is the unanimous belief of the Committee on the 
Library that the House should take no action of this magni- 


| tude without having heard the opposing considerations. 


Here is a case where widespread interest has been aroused, 
where an extraordinary number of letters have been sent to 
Members and where a surprising number of editorials have 
been printed. They have ali been in favor .of this measure, 
and this is the first time that on any floor has there been any 
opportunity to call the attention to those who are to make 
the decision, to all the facts. 

I followed this rare practice of asking a second for a report 
that had been submitted without recommendation in order that 
the House itself may take the full responsibility. 

It happens only once or twice in a Congress that a new 
policy is begun. Nearly all our work consists in developing 
old policies, but here is a new policy, in substance, that bids 
fair, in the end, to involve the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars. This has been set forth in the report accompanying 
the bill, which was prepared with some care, and which I would 
ask unanimous consent to insert in my remarks at this point 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[H. Rept. No. 1769, Tist Cong., 2d sess.] 


VOLLBEHR COLLECTION OF INCUNABULA 

Mr. Luce, from the Committee on the Library, submitted the follow- 
ing report (to accompany H. R. 12696): 

Dr. Otto Vollbebr, of Berlin, Germany, now in this country, will sell 
to the Library of Congress his collection of 3,000 incunabula, including 
a Gutenberg Bible, for $1,500,000. It is understood that if his offer is 
not accepted before the adjournment of this session of Congress, the 
collection will be dispersed by sale at auction. Widespread interest has 
been aroused by this opportunity to secure for the Library a noteworthy 
collection, and there is genuine apprehension lest we let it slip through 
our fingers. The considerations should be weighed and decision promptly 


Between 1450 and 1455 Johann Gutenberg produced what is held to 
be the first book printed from movable metal type—a Bible in Latin. 
Only three perfect coples of it, printed on vellum, are known to have 
survived. The British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
each has a copy in two volumes. The third, in three yolumes, is offered 
by Doctor Vollbehr. 

“ Incunabula " are books or other printed things that were produced 
before 1500. More than nine-tenths of those here in question are bound 
Typographically and taken as a whole the books of the first 
They had to com- 
pete with the illuminated manuscripts of the period that brought forth 
the great artists of the Renaissance. This gives them value of no small 
importance to the students who would improve the printing art of to-day, 
the art that more than any other affects our daily lives. Also of prac- 
tical consideration is the wide range of subjects. As was to be expected, 
those religious in nature prevail, but there are also the first printed 
copies of the classics and many volumes treating of the sciences, the 
professions, the occupations, even the amusements of the time, 
insuring broad historical worth. 

It is, however, not to be questioned that the chief element in the value 
is measured by dollars, is the element of rarity. This is the 
element that by itself determines the price of such things at the auction 
sales. In this respect the collection is well worth the price asked. 
Expert opinion places the value of the Gutenberg Bible alone at $600,000. 
A conservative estimate of the value of the incunabula places it at 
$1,000,000. This would make the market figure of the total at least 
$1,600,000. By reason of the competition of wealthy collectors the 
prices for such rarities, already astonishingly high, are steadily rising. 
If having acquired this collection we should ever have occasion to sell 
it, which is of course now inconceivable, it would probably bring several 
times the price paid. Purely as an investment it would be above 
question. 

The bargain feature of the opportunity, however, would be justly 
held by many as not to be worthily taken into account. They would 
rather stress in general the cultural value of this collection and in 
particular the benefit to American scholarship by such a contribution 
to facilities for study. Development in this direction bids fair within 
no long time to make Washington the center of national culture, per- 
haps even of world culture. In and around our Library are gathering 
forces both individual and organized, that foretell the leadership of 
trained thought. Whatever will help is worth any cost within reason. 

Then, too, something is to be said for the influence of what we here 
do, upon the hundreds of thousands of our people who every year 
come to observe, to admire, to learn. The Gutenberg Bible would take 
its place alongside the originals of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, to arouse that patriotism which springs from 
pride in community of ownership, as well as to inspire greater respect 
for the things of the spirit. No visitor having a scintilla of sympathy 
with the ties that bind us to the past or of interests in the proofs of 
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human progress could, for example, fail to be moved by the sight of 
the only copy that has come down to us of a little thing printed by 
William Caxton, the first English printer. 

That memorabilia should now be more highly esteemed than ever 
before is gratifying. Their preservation adds to culture and, if collec- 
tions of them are made easy of access and exposed to public view, so 
much the better. The sense of possession can delight a nation as well 
as an individual. 

It is argued, also, that this acquisition would bring gifts of perhaps 
equal value. To encourage such recognition of the possibilities 
Library presents for broader usefulness is an end that may well be 
taken into account. 


to hope that this collection will become the property of the Nation. 
Yet they conceive it to be their duty to lay before you the considera- 
tions that militate against its purchase with public funds. 
how widespread and enthusiastic the approval, we must remember that 
it comes from those who have given thought only to the advantages. If 
not a dissenting voice has been raised, it is more than ever our obliga 
tion to bear in mind that there are two sides te every question, and that 
it is the duty of a legislative body to develop both for the sake of wise 
decision. 

The Library of Congress was created and has grown as an instrument 


of service, primarily service to Congress itself, secondarily service to the | 


executive and judicial departments. Incidentally has come service to 
scholarship, service in the way of diffusion of knowledge throughout the 
land. To these ends we are this year appropriating $130,000 for the 
general purpose of buying books. Should that figure be repeated annu- 
ally, it would be nearly a dozen years before we had bought books with 
a total value equal to the amount it is proposed to spend for the Voll- 
behr collection alone. 

The Library 


palpably lacking. The expert consultants who have been gathered here 


of > »} > il yr o 3 gress f , Pi | i 
with the belp of the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, report, for | chases, and they replied no. 


instance, that there is particular need of more technical and profes- 
sional books in foreign languages. The question rises whether if 


benefit be spent on 
practical helpfulness. 


material of wider scholarly 
For example, there is almost limitless opportunity 


to apply further the photostatic process in getting copies of rare manu- | 


scripts and books jealously preserved in libraries scattered over the 
world and now with difficulty reached by students. For working pur- 
poses the copy is just as good as the original, and the cost is far less 
than what the original would bring were it put up for sale. 


When literary or otherwise cultural treasures come into the market, | 


it is a question whether the Government should be a customer. So far 
it has not to any material extent made purchases where rarity has been 
the chief element of value. 
or in our museums has ordinarily resulted from private munificence, 
the benefactions of public-spirited citizens. We have not to any signifi- 
cant degree engaged in aiding the arts from the Public Treasury, in 
other words, subsidizing culture. We do not, as in France, secure for 
public museums the best productions of painters and sculptors. We do 
not as a Nation give subventions to music or the drama. Possibly we 
might well do these things, but when we begin we should know what 
we are doing 

It is the first step that costs. Purchase of this collection will bring 
us appeals that if heeded, offers that if accepted, will in the end mean 
many millions of expenditure. We shall have put ourselves in the mar- 
ket to compete with the collectors of all sorts of rarities, books, manu- 
scripts, pictures, furniture, all sorts of things believed by their possessors 
to have historical or cultural value in one way or another, selling at 
artificial prices swollen by the rivalry of buyers possessed of great 
wealth. When private buyers will not pay the prices demanded, the 
resort will be to Congress. Unless Congress should delegate decision, its 
Members will find added to their perplexities just such pressure as that 
which has accompanied this proposal, and it will not always be so 
meritorious as in this instance. 

In view, then, of the fact that this purchase, by reason of its magni- 
tude, would embark us on an essentially new policy, with limitless possi- 
bilities, your committee feels the full responsibility should be that of 
the House itself. So it follows the course, rare but not lacking par- 
liamentary precedent, of reporting the accompanying bill to the House 
without recommendation. 


Mr. LUCE. 
find that there are the negative considerations. In the first 
place, that ours has always been a library of service, and that 
now for the first time are we to engage in the purchase of 
things where rarity is the chief factor. We join the army of 
collectors of rarities. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, it is not easy to draw the line. 
The notab.e Chinese collection that was recently secured seemed 
to me to come very close to being valuable from the collector's 
standpoint rather than from the standpoint of use. 


If the gentlemen will read this report, they will 
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| already the study of it 
| bearing upon agriculture, and likely to be of benefit to those 


the | 


: | play in museums. 
These are the reasons that prompt every member of your committee | 


No matter | 


; ih eoud “at ~ . “< | Aes 
is well equipped in certain fields, but in others it is | going on in the Smithsonian 


The deposit of such things in our library | 


| Appropriation Committee has been 
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It has value from the collector's standpoint, but 
has disclosed important information 


Mr. LUCE. 


who follow that pursuit in this country. In other words, it 


| combines the element of rarity and the element of information. 


In the particular instance now under consideration you are 
asked to spend $1,500,000 for material that derives a very large 
part of its value from rarity. 

Now, I say this in no hostility to the idea of buying things of 
cultural value. I am ready to join in buying, as they do in 
France, the best pictures that are produced every year, to dis 
I am ready to join with all of the countries 
of the Old World that foster art, literature, culture. I think 
it is fair to the House to point out that we have not hitherto 
done this thing. If we to-day vote to buy this collection, I shall 
be glad if it is so voted, but the House should fully realize that 
in so doing it will have entered on a policy of limitless extent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


I think it is fortunate that 


| we have this great opportunity to get this splendid collection. 
| The Gutenberg Bible, if it comes into possession of the United 


States, means a great deal. This is an opportunity that should 
not be lost. If I may say so, together with the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Carnegie Institute, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and other great organizations who are doing so much for 
the people, this Government can well afford to do its part. It is 
all for the United States of America which is going to live we 
hope for thousands of years. Even if times are hard we must 


| remember “man can not live by bread alone.” 


Mr. LUCE. To make myself more familiar with what is 
Institution, I asked whether it 
spent any considerable amount of money, public money, in pur- 
None of our various museums or 


institutions can be said to spend a substantial amount of the 


: | ic ay » purchases o ity. 
$1,500,000 additional is to be spent for purchases, it could with greater | public money for the purchases of rarit; 


interest and greater | 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
has very little of the public money. 

Mr. LUCE. No; it is private money and the Smithsonian 
has a right to spend it as it sees fit. It does not come to 
Congress and ask us to buy a thing where rarity is the chief 
element of value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the amount Congress appropriates for the Library for 
the purchase of volumes? I know several years back, when I 
was serving as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
we appropriated $100,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCE. Of late we have authorized the expenditure of 
$100,000 a year for the purchase of books. This year the 
good enough to make it 
$130,000, aside from a special appropriation of $50,000 for the 
purchase of law books. 

To-day we are asked to appropriate, for this single collection, 
more than ten times what we are going to put at the command 
of the Library the coming year, for the general purchase of 
books. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman brings vividly before the 
House the fact that this great and cultured Nation should con- 
sider the possession of such a collection unless we are going to 
leave it to private collectors or to the municipal or State libra 
ries, and that there can be no better place to inaugurate the 
policy than in the National Library. So it seems to me that, 
even though it might be admitted that it is a new policy, it is an 
enlightening and progressive policy. 

Mr. LUCE. I absolutely, completely, and fully agree with the 
gentleman. But I had no right to submit this to the House 
without pointing out that this thing was being done and that 
you should realize that you are starting on dn expenditure of 
money that will reach in the aggregate formidable proportions. 
I am ready to do it—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We are all ready to do it. 

Mr. LUCE. But I wanted you to do it with your eyes open. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


The Smithsonian Institution 


Will the gentleman yield? 


; ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow the Consent Calendar shall be in order, beginning 
at where we left off to-day, without suspensions. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 


imous consent 


that to-morrow the Consent Calendar may be 
called, beginning where we left off to-day, without suspensions. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CURISTGAU, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report | 
upon H. J. Res, 270, authorizing an appropriation to defray the 


expenses of the participation of the Government in the Sixth | 


an American Child Congress, to be held at 


Lima, Peru, July, 
1930, for printing under the rule. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CONTROL THE 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under authority granted me | 
I insert in the Recorp an address that I delivered on Control of 


Or BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


| to 
' 





the Bank for International Settlements, before the people's | 
lobby, in the auditorium of the Nurses’ Settlement, New York | 
City, on June 7, 1930, at 10 a. m., as follows: 

The history of banking as we know it covers scarcely more than two 


. i 
is an experiment near the end of the seventeenth | 


it met with rapid success and has proved to be one of the great 
of 
ssful extensions of banking practice 
and presented 


centuries Introduced 


century 


motive forces modern society. This period is replete with new and 


l’rogress was logical and con 
any moment might 


uces 


sistent nothing which at have been 


| not 





considered revolutionary or extraordinary Handling other people’s | 
money is a matter of caution and confidences Banks have always been 
domestic institutions, created and controlled by the sovereign power | 
of the state 

But we are confronted to-day with the sudden emergence of a world 
bank, the Bank for International Settlements, at Basel, Switzerland, 
coming from we scarcely know where, the creature of no sovereign 
power, superior to the political control of any state, and offering to 
become the depository of the funds of all the world. Thirty days ago it 
did not exist, but to-day its doors are open for business, and a $50,000. 
a-year American president presides over its board meetings. So sud 
den, and indeed miraculous, has its birth been that we can only liken | 
it to Minerva who sprang, full-armed, from the brow of Jove. 

Inasmuch as it never occurred to any of us except our international 
financiers that a world bank was necessary, and as the Bank for 
International Settlements is already inviting us to deposit our gold in 
its secure, if remote, vaults, it might be well for us to inqutre tnto 


its origin and purposes 


It has been created, we are told, to liquidate the World War, which 
task the politiclans have been unable to accomplish in 12 years. Its 
primary function is to collect German war reparations annually 
$500,000,000 a year for from 37 to 59 years, to compute the sum on 


which these annual payments over that period would constitute 6 per 
cent, and to sell bonds for that amount to private holders throughout the 
world; or, if the in this way, then to 
the reparations annuities direct to the allied governments, as has 
the past 


bonds are not commercialized 
pay 
been done in 

If 
the 
treasuri 
further claim 
certificate of 
after become 


seing 


the bank succeeds in disposing of the bonds to private investors, 
from the bank into the allied treasuries, and those 
having thus paid war reparations in full, have no 
Germany, and give her full quittance and a clean 
character. The private purchasers of the there 
the collector of the German reparations. 

engaged in such large transactions 
and individuals, the bank will have facilities to transact 
all the world’s business, and it prepared to do so. It 
look to the League of Nations for protection, and to the World 
Court to adjudicate its contractual relationships 

The principle underlying the bank to that all the world 
agrees that $500,000,000 a year are to be collected from Germany in 
war reparations for from 40 to 60 years, and that all the world desires 
to share tn the annual receipts Those people who are not yet, like 
the allied governments, beneficiaries of German reparations under the 
treaty of Versailles are expected to qualify by purchasing some of the 
: from another of the allied governments who 
them all, in order to participate in the enterprise. 

It will recalled that the United States did not become a party 
to the treaty of Versailles and refused to participate in the imposition 
or collection of reparations under that treaty. This fixed policy of 12 
invited to abandon. The relatively small debt which 
owes the United States is for the cost of our army of occn- 
pation after the armistice and for claims of private citizens, which 
have been adjudicated in a mixed court, and has nothing to do with 
the war reparations claimed by the allied governments, 


proceeds £o 


been 


on 


bonds 


money on behalf of zgov- 


ernments 
practically is 


will 


seems be 


bonds one or now own 


be 


years we are now 
Germany 





| tion of the bonds. 





So we have never had any connection with the war penalty imposed 
upon Germany by the allied nations, and the war reparations are owed 
them alone. Inasmuch as Germany has ceaselessly protested the 
illegality and injustice of these penalties and made continuous protest 
to her creditors, and as we did not know much about it, we had rather 
congratulated ourselves that we were not a party to the controversy. 

But the European statesmen evidently feel that we are wrong in 
this attitude and that we must now recognize the fact, because they have 
arranged under the Young plan to have us pay them possibly more than 


| $3,000,000,000 for the right to collect a large part of the reparation 


annuities. 


If this is so, we might as well have ratified the Treaty of Versailles 


in 1919 and have avoided criticism for these 12 years of isolation 
from Europe's political controversies. 

The European statesmen, however, feel that it is better that we 

| should come in now, contribute two or three billion dollars in gold 

to allied treasuries, and help fix the reparations obligation upon 

Germany irrevocably, than not to come in at all, especially as they 

| fear that Germany may be strong enough to force a reduction of 


payments unless American power reinforces allied demands. 

The total amount that Germany was to pay in reparations was first 
fixed by the London ultimatum in 1921, at $33,000,000,000. Of this 
sum, $12,000,000,000 were to be commercialized. So, if we had ratified 
the Treaty of Versailles as was expected of us in 1919 or 1920, our 
investors could have participated at in this large offering. If 
they had so desired, they would probably have been allowed to absorb 
all of the $12,000,000,000, as everybody in Europe, due to the war, 
was very poor and hardly could have found the to 
vigorously with American bidders. 

It was perhaps as well that we did not do so, for the great revelation 
of the post-war period is the fact that Germany could not possibly 
pay the coupons on $33,000,000.000 of bonds, or even of $12,000,000,000, 
Indeed, they are protesting to-day that they can not pay the coupons 
on the $3,000,000,000 block of bonds imposed upon them by the Young 
plan, and available economic data indicates that this may be so. 

In recognition of the fact that the demands of the London ultimatum 
were too high, the Dawes commission was called into being in 1923 to 
ascertain Germany's capacity to pay, and it fixed the total of the bonds 
which might be commercialized at between four and five billion dollars. 

During all this time, we Americans were looking on, thinking our 
selves disinterested observers as the European reparation question did 
concern us. We did not even know what “ commercialization ” 
meant. It was not explained to us at the time the Dawes plan was 
adopted in 1924. But the allied governments and our international 
bankers had in mind all the time that the Dawes plan bonds might be 
commercialized at once in the United States. 

Through diplomatic channels, which are soundproof so far as the 
public are concerned, the allied governments besought Washington to 
permit the bankers to put the bonds on sale in Wall Street in the same 
manner in which ordinary industrial or governmental bonds are offered 
But President Coolidge was opposed to the principle of the thing, and 
this prevented the commercialization of any Dawes plan bonds what- 
ever. As they could not be sold in the United States, no effort was 
made to sell them elsewhere. 

So when it was known that President Coolidge would not succeed 
himself in 1929, and never having been able to obtain his cooperation, 
the allied governments, to lose no time, met at Geneva in September, 
1928, and arranged for the appointment of the committee of experts, 
afterwards known as the Young committee, to revise the Dawes plan, 
fix the number of years over which the annuities should be paid, and 
name a definite sum to be commercialized as reparation bonds. Having 
confidence in the future, the allied statesmen hoped that the fate of 
the new venture might be more happy than that of the Dawes plan. 

At the time of the Dawes plan Germany had no equal part in the 
decisions and was to receive none of the proceeds from commercializa- 
But in 1926 Germany, quite secretly, was taken in as 
a sort of partner of the allied governments and given the promise of a 
substantial share in the proceeds that might be realized from any com- 
mercialization of the bonds. Not liking the idea of commercialization, 
Germany was an unwilling partner, but it was the lesser of two evils 
and better than getting no benefit at all. Germany was, in fact, not an 
independent state but an insolvent state in the hands of receivers and 
therefore obedient to their wishes. 

Nevertheless, when the Young committee sat, its demands were so 
much higher than the Germans were willing to accept that they refused 
to assume the obligation, and the Young committee, in order to compel 
the Germans to agree, was obliged to threaten the stability of the entire 
German currency system, by rapidly withdrawing gold loans. As all the 
gold in Germany was borrowed from the Allies and the international 
bankers, she was at the mercy of the Young committee and had to sign. 
The Young committee fixed the total of the bonds that might be com- 
mercialized at $3,250,000,000 and created as an agency for selling them 
the Bank for International Settlements, which we are now considering. 

Thus we see before us a bank so vastly greater than any bank hereto- 
fore known that it begins its operations by administering the entire 
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might administer the affairs of an insolvent industrial company. 

Banking power is now a phenomenon of modern civilization, the 
scope and magnitude of which was undreamed of 50 years ago. It 
registers the rapid rise and fall of civilizations and determines the energy 
or stagnation of society within a state. It was the magnitude of the 
stored-up wealth of the states of Europe that made the stage upon 
which the World War was waged so vast. The banking power of a 
state is measured by the amount of the precious metals which it pos- 
as a reserve for its currency. The quantity of sound currency 
which through its banking system the state can furnish to its people 
determines the business resources at the command of the people. It 
releases or restricts industrial and commercial energy according to its 
amount, and social and industrial life is energetic and prosperous or 
stagnant and languishing in proportion to the amount of good currency 
in circulation. It is, in a word, the difference between national wealth 
and national poverty. i 

Now, in order that we may view the new Bank for International Set- 
tlements against its proper background it is necessary to observe the 
results of the European war upon the European civilization. Every- 
where as the war progressed private wealth was sucked into govern- 
mental treasuries and replaced in the hands of the holder by govern- 
mental securities. This monetary wealth was steadily drained to coun- 
tries outside of Europe in payment for supplies and munitions. When 
the stored-up wealth of the warring became exhausted, while 
the fury of war was yet unabated, they borrowed vast sums from 
sources outside of Europe, and especially from the United States. 
When the armistice came, the need for loans remained unabated in 
order to enable Europe to buy what it was too exhausted to produce. 
The great flow of gold into the United States after 1920 marked the 
completion of Europe’s financial exhaustion and the final loss of its 
monetary wealth. 

The great influx of gold into the United States which resulted from 
the war in like manner explains the new era of teeming industrial 
energy and financial power which has opened in the United States. 
A sound and abundant currency has released the native energy of its 
citizens and enabled them to exploit and develop the vast natural 
resources of the country, An enfeebled Europe can not compete 
successfully in trade and commerce, and under the operation of un- 
trammeled economic law the seat of world power has shifted across 
the Atlantic and established itself in the Western Hemisphere. So 
great is the power of modern banking. 

Now, suppose that the people of the United States, among whom the 
national wealth is broadly distributed (as it should be in a Republic), 
became inclined generally to invest their capital in long-term foreign 


BUSSES 


states 


bonds and securities rather than in business enterprises at home. Then 
many of them could live at ease by clipping their coupons; and 
because most of the liquid funds had gone out of the country into 


these foreign investments there would not be much capital for busi- 
ness enterprise to borrow and industry and commerce would 
down. 

If most of this money were invested in long-term European bonds, 
then there would be a return to Europe on a vast scale of the mone- 
tary wealth that had been lost to it after the war. Paying 5 or 6 
per cent for its use, it could be put to work to energize industry and 
commerce and perhaps earn 10 per cent for its users. At no distant 
date Europe could pay off its debt to America and regain the position 
of political, financial, and economic dominance which had been its own 
before the war. 

The seat of power would have returned again to Europe, teeming 
with energy, and the United States after its brief burst of dazzling 
leadership would have subsided into a relative position indistinguish- 
able from that which it occupied before the war. Its monetary wealth 
would be in large measure in the hands of foreigners, and its owner- 
ship would become precarious if unfriendly relations should supervene. 
Foreign investments are safe only if they are placed where they can 
be protected by military power. 

The rise and fall of nations through the instrumentality of banking 
power is a phenomenon of our own time. It could not have taken 
place in earlier centuries. The banking system of a state, and the 
possession of the precious metals which measures the state's banking 
power, is an element of strength which determines the standard of 
living of its people, measures its military and naval resources, and de- 
termines its power of endurance in war. President Coolidge knew this, 
and in clear language set it forth in his Gettysburg address in 1928: 

“Good credit, which is derived from sound financial conditions, is 
the principal foundation of natienal defense. That country which has 
so ordered its finances as to be in a position to furnish the largest 
amount of money will always be in the best position to protect itself.” 

The European war has made it evident, then, that the status of na- 
tions to-day is measured by their economic and financial conditions 
and by their banking power. That the statesmen of Europe were keenly 
alive to this fact is now apparent from a study of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. They, unlike the American negotiators at the Peace Conference 
were aware of the general European bankruptcy, and that the gold 
stocks still in their possession must be relinquished shortly in payment 


slow 


| 
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business affairs of a nation of 60,000,000 people as an ordinary bank | of trade debts. 
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They saw that it was only by finding something to sell 
at an enormous price to Europe's creditors that Europe’s solvency could 
be preserved, and they knew also that they had nothing of value to sell. 
Faced with a future of utter gloom, the allied statesmen saw one 
ray of hope for quick restoration. It involved the casting aside of moral 
principle, but it afforded the means of possible rehabilitation 
This means, although it involved repudiation of the peace agreement 


| Which had brought hostilities to an end, was the imposition upon Ger- 


many of a war indemnity of such magnitude that if paid in a lump sum 
would rehabilitate the allied treasuries Of course, Germany could not 
pay it in a lump sum, but Germany could pay annuities, and bonds might 
be issued for the lump sum, the 
of by the German annuities. 
bonds promptly to 


would be preserved. 


coupons of which could be taken care 
If the allied states could dispose of these 
purchasers outside of Europe, Europe's solvency 
There was the inevitable discovery that would be 
made later that Germany could not earn enough to pay the annuities, 
but that would be a problem for the foreigners who had bought the 
bonds, and in the meantime Europe would have been restored and capable 
of facing any new difficulties. 

This conception of how the war should be liquidated was, 
adopted and put into treaty form after the armistice. The text 
treaty of Versailles itself discloses the precise method : 

“In the event of bonds, obligations, or other evidence of indebtedness 
issued by Germany by way of security for or acknowledgment of her 
reparation debt being disposed of outright, not by way of pledge, to 
persons other than the several Governments in whose favor Germany's 
original indebtedness wag created, an amount of such reparation in- 
debtedness shall be deemed to be extinguished, corresponding to the 
nominal value of the bonds, etc., so disposed of outright, and the obli- 
gation of Germany in respect of such bonds shall be confined to her 
liability to the holders of the bonds.” 

If the bonds provided for, in pursuance of this provision, by the 
London ultimatum, $12,000,000,000 in amount, could have been com 
mercialized, chiefly in the United States in 1921, much of Europe's gold 
could have been retained, and with this gold basis a substantial 
rehabilitation might have been hoped for. But the Senate did not ratify 
the treaty and the United States did not come within the operation of 
the clause of the treaty quoted above. 

The subsequent steps, the Dawes plan of 1924 and the Young plan of 
1929, for making commercialization effective in the United States are 
consistent efforts to do at a later date what could not be done in 1921 

The question of how much financial the United States 
should give to Europe is one thing. The question whether assistance 
should be given by permitting allied states to collect the Geran war 
indemnity from American citizens, leaving American bondholders the sole 
collectors of the European reparation annuities is another. This latter 
question is a political one, notwithstanding the efforts of the inter- 
national bankers and foreign propagandists to make it appear as an 
innocent economic transaction. To deny its political cheracter and its 
grave political implications is an insult to the American intelligence. 

It is high time, now that the flotation in America of these Young plan 
reparation bonds is imminent, for the American people to review the 
conditions under which the treaty of Versailles was imposed, and to 
realize the character of that treaty. 

The agreement which President Wilson negotiated with the Germans 
and which brought hostilities to an end was an agreement which did 
not permit the imposition of punitive damages, or reparations, as they 
are called. It was binding in law upon the United States and upon the 
Allies. Germany had a right to rely upon its terms. Germany was not, 
at the time of the armistice, a conquered state wholly at the mercy of 
her enemies. 


in fact, 
of the 


as a 


assistance 


But after Germany disarmed as an evidence of good faith, the supreme 
war council repudiated the preliminary agreement, asserted conquest, and 
in order to attain conquest, blockaded Germany 
period of six months, excluding all food supplies. 
mately compelled the Germans to sign the treaty 
exchange for the promise of food. 

Under international law the treaty of Versailles is therefore void for 
fraud and duress, and Germany is not pay the penalties 
demanded by It. 

I have repeatedly declared this in speeches which I have 
made in the House of Representatives and elsewhere. In these 
lie a fatal illegality in the Young plan bonds which are about 
offered to the American Investor. No critic of what I 
yet challenged the accuracy of this statement 
although there has been much adverse 
upon what I have said. 

One of the American bankers who has been most active ever since 
the armistice in the effort to effect commercialization of these bonds 
in the United States, and in the present effort to sell the Young plan 
bonds here, made an address only the other day in which he charged 
me with unfounded and unjust accusations against the good faith of 
Germany. I made no unfounded or unjust accusations against the 
good faith of Germany. I said that the German people and Govern- 
ment know that the treaty of Versailles was illegally imposed, that 


by land and sea for a 
Starvation ulti- 
of Versailles in 


obligated to 


recently 
facts 
to be 
have said has 
or of its significance 
comment of a trivial nature 
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illegal, and that they will assert that illegality at the first opportunity. 


I have seen nothing in the conduct of the German Republic since the 
war that was not characterized by good faith But good faith as 
between Germany and the Allied Governments is a subject which the 
international bankers should approach with caution The good faith 
of the Allies who signed the peace agreement of November 4, 1918, | 
and then repudiated their obligation in order to attain a conquest after 


armistice needs more defense by the bankers than any alleged criticism 





which I have made of Germany 

So much for the legality of the reparation bonds 

I have pointed out above how, by investing most of their liquid 
wealth in long-term foreign securities, the people of a wealthy nation 
might live largely in idleness on the income, so long as their invest- 
ments were productive, and how that condition would tend to slow down 
industry and enterprise for lack of the liquid capital that had gone 
into the foreign investments; and how, if the borrowers abroad used 
those funds in vigorous industry, commerce, and financial enterprise, 
the borrowing nations would rise in power and accumulate stored-up 
wealth It would seem to be the part of patriotic statesmanship, | 
therefore, to so direct the banking policy of the Nation that its funds 
be retained in domestic industry to the fullest possible extent, in 
order that healthy and profitable occupation be afforded the people, 
and thrift and integrity rewarded. So is a great and self-sustaining | 
civilization constructed and maintained The investment of surplus | 
wealth abroad is not to be decried, but surplus wealth is only a minor 
proportion of the Nation's wealth: and its amount is determined by 
the domestic needs and not by the desire of foreigners to borrow or the 
lure of large commissions for international bankers. 

Loans to Europe should be curtailed. These loans are in a different 
ategory from our other foreign loans In other parts of the world 
nations are not striving to attain world power or to assert their rule | 
over other peoples, But the shadow of European armaments lies across 
the world, and the spirit of aggression is not absent from European 
counsels 

Under the conception of the world bank, the interests of the United 
States and the interests of Europe would have to be regarded as one, 
and we would have to pool our wealth with theirs, To this end 
we would entrust the world bank with our gold, and permit it to 
dispense eredit to us in accordance with our needs, which would 
be determined the bank with reference also to the needs of the 
respective states of Europe. This would also involve the necessity of 
our becoming a member of the League of Nations and the World Court. 

The conception of German reparations and their commercialization 
outside of Europe, their origin in a treaty of conquest, attained only 
by the exercise of bad faith, and the disingenuous method by which 
America was to be made to liquidate the war, by purchasing from the 
Allies right to collect them from Germany, is an object lesson in 
Europ Sstatesmanship would should give us pause. 

So long people of the United States desire to remain sovereign 
and indep so long must they maintain their own untrammeled 
banking power, subordinate to and controlled by the political Govern- 
ment at Washington, and dedicated to the principle of conserving 
the liquid wealth of the people for the use of the people themselves. 

It is necessary that these questions be scrutinized closely at this 
time, for during this first postwar decade, powerful influences committed 
to other purposes have permeated our Government. Their energies 
have been directed primarily to the commercialization of the German 


reparation bonds in the United States, and in proof of this, it is only 
ry to point to the imminent Young plan loan, which is only 
unner of others, and of which the State and Treasury Depart- 


necess! 


a for 


ments have now publicly expressed approval 

The State Department from 1921 to 1925 and again since 1928, and 
the Treasury Department from 1921 to the present time, have been so 
administered that the Allied Governments were confident that they 


had the support of Washington in their plans for commercialization of 
the reparations here. The Secretaries of State and Treasury personally 
the Allies in the imposition of the London ultimatum of 
1921 and the Dawes plan of 1924, while at the same time giving official 
assurances to the American people that the United States had nothing 
to do with German reparations 


encouraged 


They were willing to see the Dawes plan bonds commercialized in the 


United States, and it was only President Coolidge’s firm refusal that 
prevented their sale here. The American people have been systemati- 
cally deceived by assurances that the United States had, and would 


have, nothing to do with German reparations. 

The Treasury Department has permitted the Federal Reserve Board 
to become dominated by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which 
through an official open purchase committee has acquired dominance 
over all the banks of the Federal reserve system. The Federal Reserve 
Rank of New York is eager to enter into close relationships with the 
Bank for International Settlements, and on its own initiative has al- 
ready established the precedent of permitting European banks of issue 
to draw upon it for loans. All this has been done with the permission 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The conclusion is impossible to 
escape that the State and Treasury Departments are willing to pool the 
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the London ultimatum, the Dawes plan and the Young plan were equally | banking systems of Europe and America, setting up a world financial 


power independent of and above the Government of the United States. 
| The commercialization of the Young plan bonds in the United States, 

to which they have given their approval, is corroborating evidence of 
this purpose. 

The international bankers, with the connivance of the State and 
Treasury Departments, courted the speculation in stocks with its in- 
| evitable collapse of the market in 1929, in order that industrial reces. 
} Sion might take place here making room for the investment of the 
Nation’s idle money in the reparation bonds which the Young committee 
had just created, primarily for sale in the United States. 

By the sale of these bonds here in their billions, superimposed upon 
the other vast loans to Europe, the United States under present condi- 
tions could be transformed from the most active of manufacturing na- 
tions into a consuming and importing nation with a balance of trade 
against it. 

Little by little since the war the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has encroached upon the powers of the Federal Reserve Board at Wash 
ington. More and more it has created for itself a place above and 
apart from the other Federal reserve banks whose policies it seeks to 
coordinate with its own. Through dominance over them, it is able to 





| and 








avail itself of the entire credit resources of the Federal reserve system, 
it has used these resources, without seeking the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington, to pour American money into the 
banks of Europe. 

Thus it has been permitted, in the exercise of its own untrammeled 
will, to initiate a national financial policy for the United States. 

What has the Secretary of the Treasury, who has held that office con- 
tinuously for nearly 10 years, been doing about this? It has been in 
his power all the time to control and direct Federal reserve policy, for 
he is chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal Reserve 
Board is a creature of the Congress and amenable to its will. 

Why has he permitted the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 
assume autocratic financial powers, to grant credits of hundreds of 
millions to European banks, to buy bills abroad, and to ship a thousand 
tons of gold metal to foreign countries at a time when the balance of 
payments was against them? 

This growth ef power in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
apparently meets with the Secretary's approval, for if he did not approve 
it he, as chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, could have checked 
its growth, or, if it might be argued that the laws permit the present 
development, then he could have asked the Congress for remedial 
legislation. 

What has been done since the war to permit the creation in New York 
City of a colossal autocratic financial power, dominating the entire 
Federal reserve system of the United States, and indifferent to, if not 
contemptuous of, political control from Washington, has been done with 
the full knowledge, consent, and approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

What has been done in the field of foreign political relations, secretly 


|} and under the guise of economics and private finance, to permit the 


allied states to collect the German war indemnity from American citi 
zens through a peculiarly subtle and disingenuous economic device, has 
also been done with his approval and consent. Ten years of shrewdly 
concealed negotiations in which the Treasury Department, the State 
Department, and the international bankers on this side of the Atlantic 
have worked hand and glove with the European statesmen and finan- 
ciers, have led us to the present situation—a virtual demand that the 
United States ratify the financial clauses of the treaty of Versailles. 


In a few days, so we are informed by the international bankers, the 
Young plan reparation bonds, a hundred millions in amount, will be 
offered in Wall Street. This is the first slice only from a bond issue 


from which 30 more slices like this one may be cut and likewise offered 
in Wall Street—$3,250,000,000 in all. 

So the sudden rise to dominance of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, its new powers to draw at will upon the resources of the Federal 
reserve system and to pour American money jnto Europe with facility, is 
evidently not without a purpose. The bank feels itself quite able to shift 


| successfully $3,000,000,000 of American wealth to Europe in exchange 


for the Young plan reparation bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just said: 

“The United States has at all times maintained a detached position 
with respect to the European reparation question, and the claims of the 
United States have been determined independently by an international 
judicial commission upon which Germany was equally represented.” 

And this: 

“Both the Secretary of State and I have felt that the position so 
steadfastly adhered to by our Government was a sound one, and that 
there was no justification at this late date for involving our country 
in the responsibilities of collecting and distributing reparation pay- 
ments, which adoption of the Young plan would necessitate. 

“ Obviously we could not avail ourselves of the machinery provided by 
the Young plan and at the same time refuse to accept any of its 
responsibilities.” 

That the United States has not maintained a detached position with 
respect to the European reparations question is proved by the Young 
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plan developments ; and it fs hard to believe that the Secretaries of State 
and Treasury honestly think a detached position for the United States 
to be a sound one. There is indeed no justification at this late date 
for involving our country In the responsibilities of collecting and dis- 


tributing the reparation payments; but when these words are uttered | 


by the Secretary of the Treasury one can only listen with amazement. 
He has striven for 10 years with unflagging persistence, infinite patience, 


and sleuth-like secrecy to market the reparation bonds in the United | 


States, and his labors are now approaching fruition in the Young plan 
He knows that we are, in fact, availing ourselves of the machinery of 
the Young plan and must inevitably accept its responsibilities. 

The present Secretary of State is new to the reparations game, but he 
is a quick student and a docile pupil. It was easy for him to fall in 
step with the procession. Only a few months after taking office he 
administered to us bis reparations sedative or opiate of May 16, 1929, 
which assured us that our Federal reserve system would have nothing 
to do with the Bank for International Settlements. He is content to 
have the reparations developments go forward under the able and 
experienced leadership of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Let us review the brief but spectacular bistery of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. Its creation was provided for by the Young plan 
in the spring of 1929, and at that time it was thought that the bank 
would be in operation by November 1 when it was also expected the 
Young plan reparation bonds would be put on sale. What a happy 
consummation this would have been for the Versailles conception, for 
it will be recalled October witnessed the end of the boom in Wall 
Street and the deflation of the market—an ideal moment for a colossal 
offering of bonds. 

But there have been interminable delays. Six precious months of 
low prices, low money rates, and idle funds have passed, and the bonds 
are not yet on sale; and there is as yet no work for the Bank for 
International Settlements to do. All the advertising of the reparation 
loan that could be done has been done. The market for securities is 
held stagnant waiting for the reparations loan. Idle brokers in the 
Wall Street offices are playing checkers to pass the time. The inter 
national bankers say the loan will go over “with bells on,” but a lead- 
ing expert on bonds says that the enthusiasm for the loan is “ artificial.” 

With a market in America so perfectly adjusted to take the Young 
plan bonds, one wonders what may be the cause of the delay in Europe 
in releasing the bonds for commercialization. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements opened its doors at Basel on May 12 ready to 
declare the Young plan in operation. But the necessary guaranty bond 
had not yet been received from Germany, and Britain, it appears, did 
not want many of the bonds, no more, in fact, than those covering the 
annuities allotted to her. The neutral European countries too, looked 
askance at the bonds. Only France was anxious for them, and there 
appeared to be general discord rather than general peace. It was 
uncertain whether the coupons were to be payable in gold or in currency 
of the country where the bonds were issued. Bankers, treaty experts, 
and jurists struggled manfully over many knotty questions. The road 
was a hard one and much ground was yet to be covered. 

Under these circumstances, our Government at Washington decided 
that some encouragement was needed in Europe, so on May 30 the 
Treasury Department made an announcement. Treasury officials an 
nounced that the end of the irregular condition in the bond market 
had been reached—that condition has now been reached which, during 
the stock speculation of 1929, the Secretary of the Treasury evidently 
had in mind when he said humorously that the speculation would con 
tinue “ until gentlemen prefer bonds.” 

“The Treasury,” the announcement said, “‘ believes there will be no 
difficulty at all in the flotation of the German reparation bonds soon 
to be offered.” This message, carried to the European treasury 
perts and bankers sitting at Paris, ought to have infused light and 
joy into the prevailing gloom. It was a powerful encouragement to 
them to hope that they might dispose of the Young plan bonds in 
America and likewise a warning to the German Minister of Finance 
that there would be no Executive approval in Washington of a refusal 
to forward the guaranty. The Treasury announcement also informed 
us that the strength in bonds lies among the big holders of capital, 
and that if they turn to bonds it will be a spearhead of a revival move 
ment, as these large investors lead the way, and small investors fol- 
low. The House of Morgan, it says, has sole permission to sell them, 
and it is expected that the bonds will be taken up without hesitation 
Finally, the Treasury advises banks to encourage their depositors to 
employ their funds in bond buying rather than in stocks, saying that 
this advice would be “ exceedingly wise under present conditions.” 

Faithful to the European cause, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
this announcement, brings powerful and sorely needed aid to the Eu 
ropean governments and the Bank for International Settlements 

Furthermore, the State Department has officially inquired of France 
why the flotation of the bonds is desired at this time, and France has 
replied that it is to establish a precedent. It wants the terms of the 
Young plan made permanent by passing German reparation bonds out 
of the bands of allied governments into the hands of individual French- 
men, Englishmen, and Americans, with whom it will be impossible for 
Germany to deal as a unit and who will never consent to any further 


ex- 
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] scaling down of German war payments. The larger the amount floated 
in the United States, says the French note, the greater the extent to 
which the American public becomes interested In perpetuating German 
reparation payments. The political nature of the bond 
obvious. 
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issue is thus 

This is satisfactory to our State Department, as it has accepted this 
explanation and given its consent to the sale of the Young plan bonds 
here. By this action it fixes a foreign policy for the United States of 
far-reaching consequences and one which policy 
definitely followed since the war. It injects the United States into the 
midst of the most bitter and permanent intra-European feud that has 
ever torn that continent, and it does it through a long course 
and secret diplomacy, foreign heretofore to 
and abhorrent to the long-tried principles 

It is a sinister fact that secret diplomacy 
Washington since the war, for until now 
plague upon the peoples of the world 
to effect a vast financial settlement upon the principle of 
mercializing an German indemnity chiefly in the | 
States, and to this principle the international bankers of th« 
States were committed. The billions the 
bonds in America would go at once into allied treasuries 
tate the allied nations financially. Nothing in the treaty 
of importance to the European statesmen compared with this 

Upon the refusal of the Senate to ratify the treaty in 1920, the 
European statesmen and the financiers did not abandon their purpose 
but were thereby forced resort to a of but 
| persistent pressure. 

In the United States the international bankers succeeded in 1921 in 
filling the offices of Secretary of State and Treasury with their agents. 
Through a cycle of 10 years the London ultimatum, the and 
the Young plans have brought us in a circle back to the settlements 
of the Versailles treaty. Perfect coordination between the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, the international bankers, and the 
European governments have at last effected this result, and 
time have the suspicions or apprehensions ef the American public 
awakened. The exotic excellencies of Old World diplomacy have 
imported into Washington and practiced with a master hand 

Although powerful forces are behind the sale of the Young plan bonds 
in America, and the plans have been arranged to the last detail, it is 
not too late to arrest action, and to bring about adequate inquiry into 
the consequences and effects of commercialization of the bonds here; 
and of the connection which it has with the erection of the Bank 
International Settlements at Basel and the influence of this bank 
our Federal reserve system. But in order that this may be done, 
public interest which is already awakened, must manifest itself in 
inquiry and in protests against precipitate action. 
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The question is primarily political, as the French Government itself 
has just confessed in its reply to Washington, and it is a que'stion of 
European politics. The question is whether, after 10 years of neutrality 
on the controversy in Europe over the Gernan war indemnity, the 
United States shall unite with the allied States in their demands, and 
by its superior power fix the amount irrevocably which Germany 
pay. Furthermore, whether the United States shall itself pay 
| amount in full for Germany, and then look to Germany for 
in annual installments?* 

For us the war is over We have no desire to reopen it Nor 
we wish to merge and pool our resources under the administration of 
alien minds and for alien purposes. To this end it that we 
take steps to bring our banking system again within the control of our 
Government, leaving to the Bank for International Settlements the 
whole European field over which to roam 


is to 
the 
repayment 


do 


were wise 


THE TOBACCO-GRADING SERVICE 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
few words about the tobacco-grading service 


I wish to say a 


NEW IN GEORGIA 


The extensive production of tobacco in Georgia has developed 


during the last 10 or 12 years. In my district there is now 
probably more money made out of tobacco than from any other 
|; one crop. 

PEOPLE 


WANT TO LEAKN 


The farmers are anxious to learn everything possible about 
the production, grading, and sale of tobacco. The Government 
ean render a real service to the farmers of the tobacce-producing 
sections by helping the farmers know how to produce good 
grades and by seeing they get a good price for the good grades 
when offered for sale. 





GRADING SERVICE 


I have watched the tobacco sales for years and I can not for 
the life of me tell whether the farmer is getting a square deal 
er not, and I find the farmers feel the same way about the 
matter. I am convinced that there should be an impartial grad- 
ing by an expert tobacco man who is friendly to the grower. 
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10352 CONGRESSIONAL 
FREH GRADING 

On January 31 of this year Senator Grorce and I introduced 
companion bills to provide free Government grading of tobacco 
wherever and whenever requested by the tobacco farmer. It 
now is apparent that in spite of our best efforts these bills may 
not pass in time to secure free grading service this season. 

PROFITABLE TO GOVERNMENT 

I have repeatedly pointed out that the Government gets nearly 

twice as much out of a crop of tobacco as goes to the producers, 






This does not take into consideration the labor and other ex- 
penses of the farmer. Some time the farmer gets very little 
or no net profit. The Government gets many times as much 


net cush as all the tobacco growers. 
TOBACCO TAXES 
The tobacco taxes in the United States last year was nearly 
S500,000,000, 
UNFAIR 
The Government should not collect this enormous tax, to the 
loss of the total amount to the farmers. At least a part should 
be returned to the farmers in furnishing free Government grad- 
ing service of leaf tobacco before it is offered for sale. 
PART 
We have an inheritance tax law, allowing a man who pays 
an inheritance tax to his State to receive a certain credit on 
the amount he would be due the Federal Government. Why not 
au similar system as to the tobacco tax? 


TAXATION 


STATES SHOULD GET 


REDUCTION OF STATE 
It has been said that Congress can not bring about the re- 
duction of State, county, and city taxes. This is all wrong. The 
Government can return a large part of the tobacco tax to the 
local communities or the Government can quit taxing the manu- 
factured tobacco, in whole or in part, and leave this source of 
revenue to the State and its subdivisions. This should be done. 
HELP NEEDED NOW 
Such reliefs and many others have been denied the farmers 
in spite of the pleas of the friends of the farmers here, and 
we must now cast about for such emergency relief as can be 
secured at this time. 


TAXES 


FRE SYSTEM AVAILABLE 
Since we can not get free grading service just now it becomes 
necessary for us to use that which is available and pay the fee 
that is required under the law. 
GRADING I8 OPTIONAL 
The farmer can decide for himself whether he will have his 
tobacco graded or not. If it proves profitable, as I hope it will, 
all the farmers will demand it. 
GRADING IS SUCCESS 
The service has proven itself to be highly satisfactory wher- 
ever it has been tried. 
BEFORE SALE 
The grading takes places before the tobacco is sold on the 
warehouse floors. This gives the farmer the benefit of the 
service, 
FARMER GETS 
This enables the farmer to know the grade of his tobacco 
before it is sold and to estimate what it should bring. 
GRADB ANNOUNCED 
When a basket of inspected tobacco is offered for sale the 
United States grade is announced and the sale proceeds, 
NOT IN DARK 
Everybody knows what the Government inspectors say is the 
proper grade and about what should be paid for the tobacco, 
ALL BENEFITED 
The warehouseman, the buyer, and the seller are on the same 
level. All have the benefit of the Government inspection. The 
warehouseman knows better where to start the bidding. The 
buyer has the benefit of two inspections, one of which is care- 
ful and not in a rush instead of only one hurried inspection 
under unfavorable conditions. The seller knows what he is doing 
in so far as a careful grader can advise him. 
FRIENDLY 


The farmer soon finds that the grader is his friend and is 
trying to help him get a better price. He feels that the grader 
is impartial. The grader tells the farmer about the different 
grades, and soon the farmer finds he is learning the different 
grades and how to produce them, 


BENEFIG@ 


TO SELLER 


DONE CAREFULLY 
The grading is done carefully. The grader takes his time; 
often goes to a window where there more light and takes 
such other steps as are necessary to make a fair, honest inspec- 
tion. 
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SORTING IS STUDIED 

During all this time the grader is teaching the farmer how to 
grow good grades, how to cure his tobacco, and how to sort and 
grade his tobacco. 

IMPROVEMENT SEEN 

The Government graders declare that when a load of tobacco 
is graded and defective sorting or other objections are pointed 
out, invariably the farmer’s very next load is in much better 
shape and the farmer gets a much better price. 

UNIT OF MEASUREMENT 

In the second place, an official grading system gives the grow- 
ers a common.language for discussing their tobacco, such as 
“How did you make out in your crop?” “ Well, I had some 
A2F that brought 40 cents. My B’s averaged about 22.” In 
other words, the Federal grading system furnishes a common 
unit of measurement for quality, and that in itself is a matter 
of no small consequence, for once that is supplied and the 
farmer is stimulated to see how far up on the scale of quality 
he can reach, the beneficial effects become apparent. Further- 
more, the utility of such a means for denoting quality will be 
of utmost value in a market. news service on tobacco. 

CAUSES UNIFORMITY 

It is true in tobacco, as in every other commodity, that better 
prices will be paid for even-running grades than for mixed lots. 
Uniform tobacco not only pleases the eye, and thus appeals to 
the buyer, but has a more practical value. The purchaser of 
the tobacco, be he a dealer or a manufacturer, has to sort out 
the mixed grades. Therefore the price he is willing to pay must 
allow for the cost of sorting. Also, it must allow for his uncer- 
tainty as to how much good and how much poor tobacco there is 
in the pile. Naturally, his price on a mixed lot will lean 
toward the low grades. It follows, then, that in sorting out the 
tobacco for himself the farmer will get the benefit of what it 
would cost the purchaser to sort it, plus the allowance he 


would make for uncertainty. This is more important than it 
sounds. 


INTELLIGENT BASIS 

Another advantage to the grower whose tobacco has been 
graded is that he has an intelligent basis for deciding whether 
he has received a fair price. Each week’s sales are, or should 
be, summarized to show by grades the average price paid. 

PRICE CHART 

Charts showing the average price by grades for sales to date 
are posted in the warehouse during the selling season. By 
referring to the chart of prices the farmers can ascertain the 
average selling price of tobacco of the same grade as his own. 
If his basket sells materially lower than that average, he has 
reasonable grounds for rejecting the sale. ' 

LESS “ TURNED TICKETS ” 

It has been found that where tobacco is graded there are not 
so many “turned tickets” showing rejections of bids. This 
alone means a great saving to the farmers. They are advised 
as to whether or not they are getting a fair price and only reject 
bids when they know they should get a higher price. 

STABILIZATION OF PRICES 

Prices become more uniform. There Is less possibility of a 
basket of tobacco in one row selling for $10 and the sale then 
being rejected and the same tobacco moved to another row and 
later sold for $25. The farmer would probably get the right 
price by the first sale. 

PREVENTS SNAP JUDGMENT 

In place of the snap judgment of a buyer, who relies on the 
protection of average for errors in judgment, we have the 
judgment of licensed graders, who are on hand in sufficient 
numbers to keep ahead of sales and yet take time for a careful 
inspection of the tobacco. As a result the variations in price 
for tobacco of the same general grade are smaller and there is 
less cause for dissatisfaction. 

HELPS BUYER 


From the standpoint of the floor buyer, inspection has several 
advantages. The presence of a Federal grade mark enables him 
to bid with more assurance. It is not that he is not a compe- 
tent judge of tobacco, but two men’s judgment is always better 
than one. Furthermore, the grade mark often calls a buyer's 
attention to the presence of specific grades of tobacco which he 
wants and which he might otherwise overlook. 

GREAT SPEED 


Sales of tobacco are made at great speed. Three hundred 
piles an hour is probably the most common.rule, in markets of 
any size, though at some the rate is speeded up to 340 or 350 
an hour, sold one pile at a time. 

To the uninitiated the proceedings are unintelligible. The 
auctioneer uses a rapid singsong, and a mere word seems to 
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stand as a bid. 

pulling out hands of tobacco, inspecting them, and tossing them 

back into the pile—a sale completed every 8 or 10 seconds. 
FARMER FEELS HELPLESS 


We may sympathize with the grower if he feels helpless in | 


the presence of a tobacco sale. Big business is there, pausing 
to name a price on his crop, and moving on. Who is there to 
tell him why, if the price is lower than he expected? The man 
who bought it puts his company’s private grade mark on the 
ticket, but that means nothing to the farmer. The warehouse- 
man, anxious to retain customers, does the best he can to 
propitiate him, but, lacking a universal system of grades and an 
authentic determination of grade, there is little he can do. 
ACCIDENTAL DEPRESSION OF PRICES 


Among the factors present which may unjustly though ac- | 


cidentally depress the price for this or that pile of tobacco may 
be mentioned the following: Light conditions vary, and the light 
conditions have an important effect on color. Color is a prime 
consideration in buying tobacco. Under the pressure of rapid 
sales, time is not available to the buyers either for a careful 
examination down through a pile of tobacco or for carrying 
samples a few feet so that all piles may be judged under ap- 
proximately similar light conditions. 
AUTHENTIC DETERMINATION OF QUALITY 

Most of the defects inherent in this system of marketing lie 

in the lack of an impartial, disinterested, and authentic de- 


termination of quality, and it is this deficiency that the Federal | 


grading service seeks to correct. 
NET RESULTS 
The net results of the tobacco-grading service may be stated 
thus: 


handling works to the advantage to those who buy the tobacco, 


thus enhancing prices paid to growers; the Federal grade marks | 
reduce the wide fluctuations in price, which is another way of | 
saying that prices tend to become stabilized, and that, in turn, | 


means fewer unjustly low prices and fewer dissatisfied growers. 

Above all, the grading service supplies a universal language 
for quality and, practically speaking, places the grower on even 
terms with the buyer, in so far as a knowledge of quality is 
concerned. In all these respects the tobacco-grading service 
represents a distinct advance in the technic of mar- 
keting. 


tobacco 


CAUTION AND NOT SPEED 
No effort is being made to build with undue haste. Rather 
it is desired that progress be made conservatively. It is an- 
ticipated that new problems will arise, and no doubt mistakes 
will be made. There is every indication that the demand for 
the service will grow as rapidly as a well-trained personnel can 
be developed to handle it. The watchword will, therefore, be 
caution and not speed. But of this we are convinced that the 
Federal tobacco grading represents an important advance in to- 
bacco marketing and that it has conre to stay. We believe it 
is destined to grow in importance and become an established 
feature in the marketing of tobacco wherever the auction ware 
house system prevails. 
FEB 
At present a fee of 10 cents per hundred pounds is charged. 
I feel that there should be no fee and hope to secure legislation 
providing for free Government inspection. 
STEP IN RIGHT DIRECTION 


The grading service is a step in the right direction. I very 


much favor the Government going still further and not only | 


stabilize and elevate the farmers’ prices by the grading service 

but also by the use of our warehouses enable the farmers to 

control the placing of their tobacco on the market so as to only 

offer for sale what is needed at a profitable price to the producer. 
LANKFORD FARM RELIEF PLAN 


My ideas in this respect are embodied in a bill I introduced 


at the beginning of the present Congress and in several speeches | 


I have made here from time to time in support of my Dill. 
ENTHUSIASTIC HONEST OFFICIALS 


I have had several conferences with the officials of the Bureau | 


of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture 
and find them courteous and anxious to be helpful in 
tobacco-grading service. Some of my information concerning 
the benefits of the service was obtained from some leaflets pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles BE. Gage, tobacco statistician in charge 
of the tobacco section of the bureau. I thank him for his many 
courtesies to me. 
GRADING IN GEORGIA 


I was truly delighted last Saturday when I was informed 
that the grading service is to be extended to Georgia this season. 
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The group proceeds down the line, the buyers | I hope the department will be able to furnish the service to all 





The service is educational in that it promotes more in- | 
telligent handling of the tobacco previous to sale; inrproved | 


} Craven... 
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markets where it is desired. 
SERVICE IS OPTIONAL 

The department does not wish to go on a market unless the 
service is desired by all the wareheusemen and satisfactory to 
the farmers, and no farmer's tcbacco is graded unless he wants 
the Government service. 

CONCLUSION 

I have been so disappointed when the farmers of my district 
failed to get what they thought they should receive for their 
tobacco. I am so anxious to help them get more for their 
tebacco, and sincerely hope the grading service may be the 
beginning of a better day for the tobacco farmers of south 
Georgia and the Nation. 
RESULTS OF PRIMARY ELECTION IN THIRD 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


NORTH CAROLINA CON- 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to take this 
opportunity to publicly express my appreciation to the people of 
the district I have the honor to represent for their loyal sup- 
port of me in the Democratic primary which held on 
June 7. 

In the closing hours of that campaign my opponent saw fit to 
inaugurate against me a campaign of personalities by circu- 
lating false and derogatory statements in a last-minute effort to 
win votes, 

The people of the third North Carolina district answered 
such a campaign by going to the polls and giving me one of the 
largest majorities ever received by a Representative in Congress 
in a primary in North Carolina. 

I swept every county in my district by overwhelming majori- 
ties, including my opponent’s home county and home precinct. 
I carried every precinct in my district with the exception of 
two small precincts in my opponent’s county. 

I herewith give the tabulation of my official vote, as follows: 


was 


County Abernethy | 


Opponent 


2, 470 102 
naeet gnncoceuuen , 842 2 
Duplin bias ececccasesse . 533 548 
Jones.... - ndnceeemousnanseocecnsans SHY 286 
Onslow . ; aa 2 nated o oontneniae 820 298 
Pamlico inti a oon . oa ° ‘ , O81 166 
Pender. . . Sua soc . ace , 371} 195 
Sampson ee , 334 701 


Carteret... 


682 
. J ’ », 908 3, 900 
Majority i 6, 003 . 


There is no way that I can fully express the deep gratitude 


in my heart toward the people of my district for this high 
tribute and vote of confidence. I only hope that I shall always 
continue to merit such approval at their hands. I shall hold no 
duty higher than that of service to the people of my district 
and my State. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from the 


| Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 


S. 654. An act for the relief of certain persons formerly having 
interests in Baltimore and Harford Counties, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Mary Altieri; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

8.1458. An act for the 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of the Public Service Coordinated 
Transport, of Newark, N. J.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 2887. An act for the relief of N. D’'A. Drake; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 4070. An act for the relief of Patrick J. Mulkaren; to the 


relief of the State of Florida: to 


| Committee on Claims. 
the | 


S. 4193. An act for the relief of the State of Florida for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1928 and 1929; to the Committee on Roads. 

8.4247. An act to provide for the improvement of the ap 
proach to the Confederate Cemetery, Fayetteville, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4287. An act to amend section 202 of Title II of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act by providing for loans by Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks to financing institutions on bills payable 
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and by eliminating the requirement that loans, advances, or 
discounts shall have a minimum maturity of six months; to 


the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
8.4203. An act authorizing Ralph F. Wood, lieutenant com- 
muander, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of an 


Italian brevet of military pilot honoris causa tendered to him 
by the Italian 


Government; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
8.4338. An act for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meadows; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
8.4845. An act for the relief of Lillian G. Frost; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
S. 4478. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia to close certain alleys and to set aside land 
owned by the District of Columbia for alley purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S$. 4576. An act to provide for an investigation as to the loca- 
tion and probable cost of a southern approach road to the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes; to ‘the 
Committee on Roads. 

S.J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to declare July 5, 1930, a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Knrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 11143. An act to create in the Treasury Department a 
bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 12205. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 12236. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S.517. An act for the relief of Arch L. Gregg: and 

S. 35054. An act to increase the salaries of certain postmasters 
of the first class. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO TEE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on the follow- 
ing dates present to the President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

On June 7, 1930: 

H. Rh. 1053. An act for the relief of Jacob Scott; 

H. R. 1194. An act to amend the naval appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment 
of pay clerks and acting pay clerks; 

H. R. 1601. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State 
treasurer where the originals have been lost; 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 

H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to settle 
the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 
and P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions 
between such vessels and the U. 8. 8S. Henderson and Lake 
Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against 
the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages 


sustained by the U. 8. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the 
P, i. HR; 2 
H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of James P. Sloan; 
LH. R. 2626. An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell ; 
lH. R. 2951. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale; 
H. R. 3118. An act for the relief of the Marshall State Bank; 
H. R. 3200. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker ; 
H. R. 5611. An act for the relief of William H. Behling; 
H. R. 6071. An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 


Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States; 

Hi. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 
650 feet; 

H. R. 8589. An act for the relief of Charles J. 
United States Army, retired ; 

H. R. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memorial 
Association, of St. Louis, Mo., the ship’s bell, builder’s label plate, 
a record of war services, letters forming ship’s name, and silver 
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service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or may be in his 
custody ; 

H. R. 9870. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 9975. An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias John 
Stevens ; 

H. R. 10662. An act providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist; 

On June 9, 1930: 

H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter, No, 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mac- 
clenny, Fla.; 

H. R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be known as the division of identification and informa- 
tion ; 

H. R. 11143. An act to create in the Treasury Department a 
bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12205. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 12236. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. TILSON. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 19 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 10, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, June 10, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to adjust the compensation 
of certain employees in the Customs Service,” approved May 
29, 1928 (H. R. 12742). 

COMMITTEF ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
investigate chain and branch banking (H. Res. 141). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend an act entitled “An act for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 15, 1928 (H. R. 12101). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6810). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighterthan-air base at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
Calif, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

534. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation in 
the sum of $2,500 for the War Department, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, to remain available until June 30, 1931, 
for the erection of a marker or tablet at Roberta, Ga. (H. Doc. 
No. 456) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
owrinted. 
' 535. A communication from the Presideht of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture, amounting to $25,000 for the 
fiscal year 1931, for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt (H. Doc. 
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No. 457); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

536. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, in the 
sum of $1,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 458); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5387. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of a proposed provision pertaining to 
an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department (H. 
Doc. No. 459) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12232. A bill authorizing P. D. Anderson and 
W. B. Johnson, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River between Presidio, Tex., and Ojinaga, Mexico; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1822). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 12616. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, 
Washington, and Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls 
Ferry, Ga.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1823). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce. H. R. 12617. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Florida, through its highway department, 
to construct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River east of 
Freeport, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1824). Referred | 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr, LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. S. 215. | 


An act to amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 1923, entitled 
“An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in the field services,” as 
amended by the act of May 28, 1928; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1825). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 11204. A bill to regulate the entry of persons into the 
United States, to establish a border patrol in the Coast Guard, | 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1828). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Department of . abor (Rept No. 1832). Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
10675. <A bill relating to examination of applicants for posi- 
tions under the apportionment provisions of the act of July 16, 
1883, commonly known as the civil service act; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1833). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 308. An act for the 
relief of August Mohr; without amendment (Rept. No. 1815). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on Claims. §S. 1696. An act for 
the relief of Thomas L. Lindley, minor son of Frank B. Lindley ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1816). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5384. A bill for 
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Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12476. A bill for 
the relief of B. T. Williamson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1821). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3117. A 
bill for the relief of George W. Edgerly; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1826). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. 
bill for the relief of George Walters; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1827). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs (H. R. 10536. 
A bill for the relief of Ira L. Reeves; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1829). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
24. A bill authorizing the President to order Clive A. Wray 
before a retiring board for a hearing of his case, and upon the 
findings of such board to determine whether or not he be placed 
on the retired list with the rank and pay held by him at the time 


H. R. 9709. A 


of his discharge; without amendment (Rept. No. 1830). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


9416. A bill authorizing the President to order Ellis S. Hope- 
well before a retiring board for a hearing of his case, and upon 
the findings of such board to determine whether or not he be 
placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by him at 
the time of his discharge; without amendment (Rept. No. 1831). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12828) 
granting an increase of pension to Anna E. Church, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12835) authorizing the use 
of tribal funds of Indians belonging on the Klamath Reserva- 
tion, Oreg., to pay expenses connected with suits pending in the 
Court of Claims, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 12836) providing for the 
issuance of patents upon certain conditions to lands and accre- 
tions thereto determined to be within the State of New Mexico 
in accordance with the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States entered April 9, 1928; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Ky Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12837) to 
provide for the reimbursement of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians 
for certain of their tribal lands ceded by the United States Gov- 


| ernment without their consent and without consideration paid 


therefor to said tribe of Indians; to the Committee on Indian 


| Affairs. 


By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 12838) to author- 


| ize the conveyance by the United States to the State of Cali- 


fornia of the naval and military reservations on Yerba Buena 
Island in San Francisco Harbor, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12839) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to permit the withdrawal of water from the 
Government conduit between Great Falls, Md., and the District 
of Columbia, for fire-fighting purposes; to the 


Committee on 


| Military Affairs. 


By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 12840) to amend section 3 
of the act entitled “An act to enable the trustees of Howard 
University to develop an athletic field and gymnasium project, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924, as amended by 
the act of January 14, 1927; to the Committee on the District 





the relief of Same Giacalone and Same Ingrande; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1817). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10052. 
the relief of A. J. Bell; with amendment (Rept. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10719. A bill for 
the relief of Capt. V. V. de Sveshnikoff; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1819). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12149. A bill for 
the relief of Ralph E. Williamson for loss suffered on account 
of the Lawton (Okla.) fire, 1917; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1820). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


A bill for 
No. 1818). 





of Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 12841) to extend to Porto 
Rico the benefits of the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916; 
to the Committee on Roads. 
| By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 12842) to create an additional 
judge for the southern district of Florida; to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12843) 
granting the consent of Congress for the construction of a dike 
or dam across the head of Camas Slough to Lady Island on 
the Columbia River in the State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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ty Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12844) 
of Congress to the State of Montana, the counties of Roosevelt, 


and operate a free highway bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Poplar, Mont.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (Hi 
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granting the consent | 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


the United States shall cooperate with the States in promoting | 


the general health of the rural population of the United States, 
and the welfare and hygiene of mothers and children; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Joint resolution (TH. J. Res. 
358) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to New Orleans 
Association of New Orleans Quartermaster Inter- 
mediate Depot 2; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. STONE: Joint resolution 
for a commission to be known as 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Commerce, 


Unit No. 


(H. J. Res, 359) 


the mob law commission ; 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

$y Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (HL. BR. 12846) 
of pension to Frances C. Grant; to the 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill 
Mary E 


granting an increase 
Committee on Invalid 


(H. R. 12847) granting an increase of pension to 
Tally; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R, 12848) granting an increase 
pension to Delilah Boucher; to the Committee Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (T1. R. 12849) granting a pension 
to Mary F. White: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 12850) granting a pension to 
Sarah H. McCreery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R, 12851) granting an increase of 
pension to Susanna List; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12852) granting a pension 
Frances E. Pike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 12853) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha Ann Gay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 12854) for the 
Katie Chelf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 12855) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 12856) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appofnt Stephen V. Luddy a first lieutenant, 
Corps, in the United States Regular Army 
Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12857) granting an increase of pension to 
Miriam EK. Hogue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12858) granting a pension to Anna Mary 
Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12859) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Blake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12860) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jane Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ol on 


providing | 


relief of roads until such time as proper legislation for the protection of 





| Interstate and 
R. 12845) to provide that | 


| Mo., 
| Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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7506. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Memorial of the Centenary 


| Methodist Episcopal Church, of Lexington, Ky., signed by Ivor 
Richland, and McCone, or any of them, to construct, maintain, | 


C. Hyndeman, president, and Mrs. L. J. Godbey, secretary, urg- 
ing Congress to enact a law for the supervision of the distribu- 
tion and production of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Foreign Commerce. 

7507. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
Ruth M. Burr, Betty Fraser, Patricia Dunlap, and 48 other 
students of the current history class of Oakland Technical High 
School, Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of Senator McMas- 
Ter’s bill providing for the purchase of wheat for the starving 
Chinese; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7508. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 34 residents 
of Montgomery County, Ohio, asking for repeal of Volstead Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7509. Also, petition signed by 47 residents of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, asking support of the Saturday half holiday bill 
for Federal employees ; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

7510. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Railway Telegraphers, Springfield, 

in support of Couzens resolution, S. J. Res. 161; to the 


7511. Also, petition of Canisteo Chamber of Commerce, Can- 
isteo, N. Y., in re Senate Joint Resolution 161; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

7512. Also, petition of Southern California Retail Druggists 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif., in opposition to House bill 11; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

7513. Also, petition of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Oklahoma City Lodge, No. 725, Oklahoma City, Okla., in support 
of Senate Joint Resolution 161; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

7514. By Mr. KIEFNER: Letters from Hon. Charles M. Hay, 


| St. Louis, Mo., general chairman of the Frisco Lines at Spring- 
| field, Mo.; D. W. Gramling, chairman the Missouri State Legis- 


lative Board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Forn- 
felt, Mo.; and the general chairman of the organizations—the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers—all urging the passage of the Couzens joint resolution 
proposing to suspend the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to authorize consolidations and unifications of rail- 


|; employees and public in general can be passed by Congress; to 


Dental | 
; to the Committee on | 


By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12861) granting a pension | 


to James Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12862) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Miller; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12863) 
increase pension to Edith Stevens; to the 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 12864) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Miller; to the Committee Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H 
of Joseph Dumas; 


granting an 


of Committee 


on 


to the Committee on Claims. 


pension to Nancy Blake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas (by 
General): A bill (H. R. 12867) to authorize and adjust the 
claim of the estate of Thomas Bird; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12868) granting an 
increase of pension to Augusta Webb Orcutt; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12869) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Mencer; to the Committee on 
Pensions 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 


on | 


R. 12865) for the relief | 


request of the Comptroller | 


Invalid | 


the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7515. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of H. G. Hemby and 54 
other citizens of Texas favoring Senate bill 1468, to amend the 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

7516. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Kate A. 
Covert and Irene Sickler, of Highland and Clintondale, N. Y., 
for Clintondale (N. Y.) Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
urging enactment of law for the Federal supervision of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7517. Also, petition of Emma Y. Carpenter and Lizzie Drans- 
field, of Wallkill, Ulster County, N. Y., for Plattekill Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, urging enactment of laws for the 
Federal supervision of motion-picture production; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Turspay, June 10, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 9, 1930) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 


| from the House of Representatives. 
By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12866) granting an increase of | - : 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2836. An act to admit to the United States Chinese wives 
of certain American citizens ; 

§. 4085. An act to authorize the use of a right of way by the 
United States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins 
National Monument in connection with the San Carlos irriga- 
tion project; 

S. 4169. An act to add certain lands to the Zion 
Park in the State of Utah, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4170. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses ; and 


National 





















1930 


S. 4208. An act to amend the act approved February 12, 1929, 
authorizing the payment of interest on certain funds held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1372. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment of 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians; 

S. 3619. An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commission ; 
and 

S. 3898. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 


maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of | 


waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, 


Slough, and sloughs connected therewith. 
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Building Commission authorized the civil 


proved April 28, 1904. 
CALI 


by sundry act ap 


OF THE ROLI 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
| answered to their names: 


en Gillett McCulloch 
Glass McKellar 
Glenn Mc Master 
Goff McNary 
ld Metcalf 


(rol 


(Greene 


Moses 
Norbeck 
Norr 


The message further announced that the House had passed | 


the bill (S. 3950) authorizing the establishment of a migratory 
bird refuge in the Cheyenne tarton County, Kans., 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 7272. An act to provide for the paving of the Govern- 
ment road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation ; 

H. R. 8372. 
ment of an annex to the Library of Congress; 

H. RK. 9803. An act to amend the fourth proviso to section 24 
of the immigration act of 1917, as amended; 

H. R. 10657. An act to amend section 26 of the 


bottoms, 


act entitled 


“An act to provide a goverument for the Territory of Hawaii,” | 


approved April 30, 1900, as amended; 

H. R. 11050. An act to transfer Willacy County in the State 
of Texas from the Corpus Christi division of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district ; 

H. R. 11274. An act to amend section 305, chapter 8, title 28, 
of the United States Code relative to the compilation and print- 
ing of the opinions of the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals ; 

H. R. 11591. 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 


opposite to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, | 


Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872; 

H. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio; 

H. R. 11729. An act to legalize a pier and wharf at the south- 
erly end of Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y.; 

H. R. 11783. An 
and fees for stock 

H. R. 11786. An 
River at the town 

H. R. 11900. An 
rior to investigate 
the acquisition of 
tion in Wisconsin for the establishment of a national park to 
be known as Menominee National Park; 

H. R. 12235. An act to provide for the creation of the Colonial 
National Monument 
purposes ; 


trespassing on Indian lands; 

act to legalize a bridge across the Arkansas 
of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte 
and report to Congress on the desirability of 


H. R. 12696. An act authorizing an appropriation for the pur- | 


chase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula; and 
H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution providing for the participa- 


tion of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred | 


and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and authoriz- 


ing an appropriation to be used in connection with such cele- | 


bration, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6130. An act to exempt the Custer National 
from the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other 
purposes ; and 

H. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution to amend a joint resolution 
entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved 
February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 1922, and as extended 
December 28, 1922. 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDING COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GoLpsBorouGH] to fill the vacancies on the Senate Office 


AND 


LXXII——653 


requested the | 


An act to provide for the construction and equip- 


| at $9,000,000. 


a portion of the Menominee Indian Reserva- | 


in the State of Virginia, and for other | 


| proved by the conference committee and is now in the bill 


Forest | 


apper 
way 
‘i iy the 
opeland ttman 
lieflin ansdell 
liowell Pee 
Johnson HIS Ark 
Ind 


Ky 


mn 
Jones tobinsen 
Kean tobsion 
Kendrick ipard 
neyes 
La Follette hortr 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the 
Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from South C 
SMITH], and the Senator from Florida [Mr 
necessarily detained by illness 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present 


irolina [Mr 
FLETCHER] are 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 

Mr. BINGHAM Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to a chart which has been placed on the wall of 
the Chamber and which very graphically and vividly discloses 
the increasing difference between the total expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia and the Federal con 


rO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EXPENSES 


| tribution thereto, as pointed out by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 


Fess] yesterday in his reference to the matter. The 
represents the increase in the cost of running the District of 
Columbia government. The lower line represents the amount 
of Federal contributions thereto, which for several years tended 
to remain in line with the increases in expenses at the ratio 
of 40 and 60 but for several years past have remained stationary 
The chart strikingly shows the unfairness of the 
contention of the House conferees that there should be no com 
promise between their figure of $9,000,000 and our figure of 


upper line 


: : : | $12,000,006 
act to authorize the collection of penalties | 12,000,000. 


WIPING RAGS—PARAGRAPH 9% 
TOWNSEND. Mr. 


22 OF TARIFF BILI 


Mr. President, a misunderstanding has 


| created an error in the tariff bill which, if left uneorrected, will 
| work a great hardship upon American manufacturers of paper 


and defeat the intent of the Senate as expressed in the discus- 
sions of the item. 
On March 21, 1980, three days before the tariff bill was sent 


| to conference by the Senate, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr 


Smoor] asked and obtained unanimous consent to change the 
language of paragraph 922 in order to differentiate between rags 
for paper making and rags for other The Senator 
stated that the wording he suggested—and which was later ap 
had 
car- 
for 
for 


purposes 


| been prepared by the Treasury Department, and that it 
ried out the intent of the Senate, which was that rags used 
wiping purposes were to be dutiable and that rags used 
paper making were to be excluded from the paragraph. 
Several Senators questioned the Senator from Utah to 
whether or not the wording he submitted actually differentiated 
between cotton rags for wiping purposes and cotton rags for 
paper making, and the Senator assured them that it did and, 
inasmuch as the wording had been submitted by the Treasury 
Department, it should be adopted without change. Being thus 
| assured by the statement of the Senator that paper-making rags 
were not included, the paper manufacturers did not give further 
consideration the paragraph until it was brought to thei: 
attention that under the past interpretation of “ chiefly used 
by the Customs Court it was possible that all rags except the 
smaller rags used in paper making would be dutiable at 3 cents 
per pound, even though the rags were actually used in paper 
making. They accordingly took the matter up with the Treas- 
ury Department and learned that it was quite probable the 
larger rags which were suitable for wipers but actually used in 


as 





paper making would be assessed at 3 cents per pound, and fur 
ther that there was no record in the Treasury Department that 
the wording had been prepared by them. 
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Further inquiry developed that the Commissioner of Customs 
had probably 
what the Senate intended, which was a duty on wiping rags, 
without having considered the effect of “chiefly used” as in- 
terpreted by the Customs Court. 
was quick to see the complications that would arise, 
May 1 he wrote the Senator from Utah as follows: 


and on 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, 
Orrice OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, May 1, 1930. 

lion. Reep Smoor, 

United States Senate 

MY Deak SENATOR: My attention has been called to paragraph 922 of 
the tariff bill pending The amendment 57 
follow 


now Senate 


7 reads as 
including wiping rags, wholly or in chief value of 
except rags chiefly used in paper making, 3 cents per pound.” 

Certain gentlemen interested in importing rags for paper stock have 
called attention to this language, which, it is claimed, will make all rags 
dutiable unless they are chiefly used in paper making 

I think there is good ground for their apprehension, and they tell me 
that you have advised them that this language was approved by me as 
accomplishing what you desired, i. e., making rags for paper 
making free of duty. While I do not have any recollection on this 
subject, it is probable that I did so advise you, not at the time remem- 
bering that the courts had frequently decided where chief use is indi- 
cated in a paragraph of the tariff act it is incumbent upon importers 
to show that the product which they are importing is of a kind chiefly 
used for that purpose. Thus it might well be that a cargo of rags 
which are chiefly used as wipers, but which particular shipment is in- 
tended to be used and is ultimately used for paper making, will be held 
to be dutiable 

I think, therefore, that if it is your desire to make all rags used or 
to be used for making paper free of duty it would be well to adopt the 
following wording: 


Rags 


cotton, 


used 


* Wiping rags, wholly or in chief value of cotton, except rags chiefly 
or actually used in paper making, 3 cents per pound.” 

If it were left entirely to the bureau, we could carry out the inten- 
tion of Congress as expressed by the wording now in the bill and admit 
all rags intended for use as paper stock free of duty, but in view of 
previous rulings of the courts it seems probable that unless it were 
shown the rags were chiefly used for paper stock they would be dutiable. 

I invite attention to the following decisions of the courts on articles 
classified according to chief use: 

Meyers & Co. v. United States 
tilizer Co. et al. v. United States 
Blaine & Co. et al. (T. D. 42566) 
United States (T. D. 43531). 

Very truly yours, 


(T. D. 38557); Pacific Guano & Fer- 
(T. D. 42240); United States v. Me- 
; and B. R. Anderson & Co. et al. v, 


F. X. A. EBLE 


REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 


Mr. HEBERT. I present a resolution adopted by the Provi- 
dence Fraternal Association, of Providence, R. I., in opposition 
to the proposed bill for the registration of aliens, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp; and, as the bill is on the Senate 
Calendar, I ask that the resolution may lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas it has been reported that the United States Senate recently 
passed a bill providing for the registration of aliens, and that it then 
reconsidered its vote, leaving the bill on the Senate Calendar for future 
corruption, petty persecution, espionage, and racketeering ; and 

Whereas the alien who is illegally in the United States is not likely 
to register under the provisions of the proposed law, so that the legis- 
lation will fail to reach the very persons whom it is designed to reach; 
and 

Whereas it would be unenforceable, because it is utterly impcssible to 
distinguish the illegal alien who does not register from the naturalized 
or native-born citizen; and 

Whereas attempts to enforce the proposed law would subject countless 
naturalized and native-born citizens to humiliating suspicion and annoy- 
ance and persecution in proving their right to be in the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the proposed registration would arouse among legally ad- 
mitted aliens widespread uneasiness and fear and sense of inferiority, 
surveillance, and discrimination that would be bitterly resented; and 

Whereas it would single out and set apart the very part of our popu- 
lation whom it is desirable to incorporate more completely in the 
common life of the Nation, and instead of encouraging their loyalty and 
affection for America and its institutions, would retard assimilation and 
citizenship; and 

Whereas such legislation would open the way to espionage and abuse 
by unserupulous employers, police officers, and other authorities to an 
intolerable degree; and 
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Whereas the proposed plan would set in operation a vast and expen- 
sive machinery out of all proportion to the ends in view: Therefore 
be it 

Resolwed by the Providence Fraternal Association in regular mecting 
assembled at Providence, on May 27, 1930, That the Providence Fraternal 
Association is opposed to the enactment of any legislation designed to 
create either a voluntary or compulsory system of alien registration ; 
and be it further 

ResolWwed, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to both Sena- 
tors and Congressmen of the State of Rhode Island, with a request 
that they cause the same to be spread upon the CONGRESSIONAL Recogp ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the Providence Fraternal Association and forwarded to the various 
representatives of the press. 

Upon motion regularly made, seconded, and carried, this resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

SAMUEL P. Lazarus, President, 


[SBAL.] BawNneyY M. Kessier, Secretary. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
have published in the Recorp and lie on the table the following: 

1. House concurrent resolution of the Louisiana Legislature, 
of June 4, 1930, in re the National Institute of Health; 

2. A letter of June 6, 1930, from Francis P. Garvan to my- 
self, relative to the National Institute of Health; 

3. A speech by myself on the National Institute of Health as 
quoted in the Evening Star of May 30, 1930; 

4. An editorial from the New York Times of May 24, 1930, 
on A New Health Institute; 

5. An editorial from the New York Herald-Tribune of May 
28, 1930, on A National Health Institute; 

6. An editorial from the New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune 
of May 29, 1930, on A United States Health Institute; 

7. An editorial from the Monroe (La.) News-Star of May 30, 
1930, on A National Institute of Health; 

8. An article from the New Orleans (La.) Daily States of 
June 1, 1930, on The Ransdell Law; 

9. An editorial from the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times of 
June 3, 1930, entitled “Appreciation to RANspELL”’; and 

10. An editorial from the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of June 5, 1930, on The National Health Institute. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 


to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 9 (by Doctor Drouin) 


Originated in the house of representatives. Unanimously adopted by 
the house, and concurred in by the senate, June 4, 1930, 
J. MarTIAN HAMLEY, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has passed, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States has signed, the bill creating a national in- 
stitute of health, introduced and sponsored by Senator JosEePpH E. RANs- 
DELL, of Louisiana; and 

Whereas this measure is of enormous benefit to humanity, and is one 
of the outstanding pieces of legislation passed by the Congress in many 
years: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the appreciation of this legislature and the people of Louisiana be 
expressed to Senator RANSDELL, and that he be bighly recommended 
for his untiring work in bringing to a successful conclusion this fine 
piece of legislation. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Senator RANSDELL. 


NEw York, June 6, 1930. 
Hon. Joseru E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I beg to thank you profoundly for your letter of 
May 27 and the recognition of what I have been able to do to help you 
in your great fight for a national institute of health. 

For four years you have fought unceasingly and unswervingly for the es- 
tablishment of this great principle, and you are entitled to the thanks 
of every father and mother in the country—their children will realize 
the benefits of your struggle and will revere your memory. 

As I dwell upon the establishment of this institute each day, I again 
visualize its greater possibilities. Its advice alone, accepted by all our 
people on questions of health, will avoid or find proper treatment for a 
large part of our diseases. You, yourself, expressed so clearly many of 
its possibilities that it is unnecessary for me to point them out. It will 
be my ambition not only to contribute myself, but to obtain other con- 
tributions of fellowship funds in this institute. 

Please accept, my dear Senator, the gratitude of my wife, my chil- 
dren, and myself, for the long stride forward you have taken in accom- 
plishing for your country good health in so far as it les within the 
will of God. 


Sincerely yours, Francis P, GaRvAN, 
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{From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, May 30, 1930] 


HEALTH INSTITUTE Law Is EXPLAINED—SENATOR RANSDELL BROADCASTS 
INTENDED BENEFITS IN FORUM SPEECH 


Charging that the Government in the past has been more interested 
in our animals and plants than in the health of its 
JoserpH E. RANSDELL, of Louisiana, told the 
National Radio last 
to ensue from the establishment of the new National Institute of Health 
just authorized by law 

Speaking through 


citizens, Senator 
American people over the 


Forum 


station WMAL over the forum arranged by the 
Washington Star, and sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on a nation-wide network, Senator RANSDELL, father of the legislation, 
declared : 

WOULD INCREASE HAPPINESS 

“The intent of the act is to promote the health of human beings, to 
improve their earning capacity, to reduce their living expenses, to in- 
crease their happiness, and to prolong their lives.” 

The plan of the institute, he explained, is to “ make of it a great co 
operative scientific organization, in which leading will be 
brought together and opportunity to work in unison for th 
purpose of discovering all the laws governing human life.” 

No infringement on State rights need be feared, the southern Sena 
tor explained, declaring that the measure he introduced enlarges and 


broadens the scope of the work now being done by the Public Health 
Service. 


scientists 


given 


TEXT OF SPEECH 

Senator RANSDELL spoke as follows: 

“On a when I addressed the radio 
America on my bill to create a national institute of health, that meas- 
ure was still in the process of enactment. To-night I 


previous occasion 


am glad to an 


nounce that it has passed all parliamentary stages and has now become | 


a law—my dream true. 

“For several years I have been this bill to establish a 
national institute of health in this city, to create a system of fellow- 
ships in it, and to authorize the Government to accept donations for 
use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
human This measure was first introduced by me on July 1, 


1926, reintroduced December 9, 1927, again reintroduced May 21, 1928, 


come 


sponsoring 


beings. 


finally passed by Congress on May 21, 1930, and given the binding force 


of law by the President’s signature on May 26. The establishment of 
the National Institute of Health represents the first real and concerted 
effort on the part of our Government to combat the many unconquered 
diseases which now afflict human beings. It is the most forward 
ever taken by the American Government in the interest of humanity. 


step 


MEASURE WHOLLY ALTRUISTIC 


“This measure is unique, differing from any presented to Congress 
during the 30 years of my public service in Washington. Its purposes 
are wholly altruistic. It seeks to prevent sickness and suffering among 
all human beings, regardless of station, rich and poor alike being sub 
ject to the same illness and pain. The intent of the act is to promote 
the health of human beings, to improve their earning capacity, to re 
duce their living expenses, to increase their happiness, and to prolong 
their lives. 

“ The plan of the institute is to make of it a great cooperative scientific 


organization in which leading scientists will be brought together and | 


given opportunity to work in unison for the purpose of discovering all 
the laws governing human life. 1 confidently believe that when there is 
brought together in one central place, under one directing head—a 
Napoleon of health—the very ablest experts in the sciences of chemistry, 
pharmacy, dentistry, medicine, surgery, physics, biology, bacteriology, 
pharmacology, and a concentrated, united effort for a term of years 
is made by them against disease, singling out first the more important 
maladies, such as anemia, cancer, tuberculosis, common cold, and pneu- 
monia, that success will result therefrom. 

“ Beyond question there should be one place in the United States where 
unceasing efforts are being made to conquer disease. While very remark- 
able and most beneficial efforts have been made in the war against dis- 
ease by researches in science in our great medical schools and endowed 
institutions, there has never been in any one place a combination and 
concentration of all the branches of science such as is contemplated in 
the National Institute of Health. 

ANYONE MAY CONTRIBUTE 

“This institute will make the fight on disease the business of every 
man, woman, and child. Substantial appropriations will be made from 
time to time by Congress in furtherance of its work. In addition, liberal 
contributions to assist in the support of the institute will undoubtedly 
be made by patriotic humanitarians who desire to benefit their fellow 
men. These contributions will not be confined to the wealthy, however. 
Any gifts will be held in trust by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
income thereof administered by the Surgeon General solely for the pur- 
poses indicated in the act, with all the safeguards attendant upon Fed- 
eral appropriations. These contributions must be accepted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for ‘study, investigation, and research in 
problems of the diseases of man and matters pertaining thereto.’ 
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night of the inestimable benefits he expects | 


audience of | 
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Federal Government 
notably thx 


There are 
financial 


precedents 
contributions 
Institution and the Congress 

“This act affords a splendid opportunity 
benefit humanity by making liberal the 
support of its altruistic work, especially by the creation of a 
fellowships so that there will be no lack of to carry on the 
in a comprehensive way. By so doing they will becor 


under which the 


trom 


receives 


outside sources, Smithsonian 
ynal Library 
for the 


wealthy to greatly 


contributions to institute in 
number of 
work 
benefactors 


funds 
» real 
ord of their ind noble 


ind will leave to posterity an undying re names 


deeds 
WILL AID OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 
“ The most important feature of the bill 
which would be in the nature of 
institutions. The most valuable ! the 
There young men who, by reason of | of 

lack of encouragement and the inaccessibill A sciet 
in which have fallen by the wayside 
measure of this kind is to have potentially 
it young man could be aided, not for few 
but to aid him after he 
student I contemplate 
receive consideration 
to come to the National Institute of Health 
and stimulus, and then be subject to detail 

problems might be desired to be taken up 

“The type of investigations that will be undertaken will be somewhat 
different than those conducted by any legal 
zation than the Federal Government excellent work 
done, but the trouble with a great many investigations is they 
boring in and do not know what the other person is doing. By means 
of exchanges of fellowships and details here and there over the 
and in other countries, the 
would be able to coordinate 
leadership in this 
should be a court of 


is the provision for fellowships, 
founded in 


country is 


chairs, as those iir® are 
asset 
brains. are and 


filpances 
fie environment 


} 
The 
a provi 


to develop, purpose of a 


available ion whereby 
days or a few weeks to 
graduated, provided he 
that nobody but 


this act, and their 


finish 


his education, has is an 


extraordinary utstanding 


students first 


will under duties 


would be their 


health 


and receive 


training wherever 


university or lesser 


organi 
There is being 


are 


country, 


Surgeon General and the advisory board 


and stimulate and 
country, as far as 
last resort within 


of scientific public-health subjects 


investigation 
practicabl This 


the limits of present 


assume 
orgftnization 


knowledge 


“ Disease is the greatest and most formidable enemy of human life, as 
well as of animal and vegetable life. There millions of sufferers 
from painful diseases about which little or nothing is known, but which 
cause many deaths and great 


are 


Preventive and 
remedies for unconquered diseases must come from the joint, intensive 
efforts of the chemist, 
immunologist, 


economic loss. measures 


physicist, physiologist, 
surgeon, and physician 
plead that there is no field for our Government to enter. 
to be solved are manifold. To illustrate, I shall 

more common diseases which still baflle medical 

curse to humanity: Anemia, mental troubles, heart 
of the teeth, nephritis, cold, 


pharmacologist 
We 
The problems 
few of the 
remain a 
infection 
tubercu- 


path- 
ologist, dentist, can not 
name a 
skill 


diseases, 


and 


rheumatism, common influenza, 


losis, pneumonia, cancer, high and low blood pressure, infantile paraly 


This 
vast 


sis, and arthritis. list is only a partial 
but offers a field for research work. It illustrates 
vincingly the imperative need for a national institute of health 
over, new diseases appear on the horizon 
medical skill is impotent While the 
been greatly decreased within the last quarter of a century, 
for mounted year after year The increase in for 
eancer and heart trouble is especially alarming. In the last eight years 
cancer has jumped from eighth place to second in the causes of death 
In 1929, more than 120,000 people died of 
country. 

“Our Government been more 
than in the health of its citizens. 


of unconquered diseases 
one, con 
More 
them 

has 


rate 


constantly, 
rate of 


and before 
death diseases 


the 
rate 


some 


others has 


this dread disease in this 


has interested in animals and plants 
In the five years prior to 1929 the 
total appropriations made by Congress for and life ag 
gregated $54,000,000, and they were all-wise expenditures During 
the same period we appropriated something under $4,000,000 to make 
scientific research and investigation into human beings 
Doctor Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., said 
recently that the wealth of this country composed of real estate, plants, 
animals, mines, and manufactured products of 
$321,000,000,000, while the value of 
women—aggregates $1,500,000,000,000 times value of our 
property assets combined. Plants and animals constitute only a small 
percentage of our material wealth, yet in 
$54,000,000 for the 


$4,000,000 for human beings. 


plant animal 


the diseases of 


every kind, 
assets men 


aggregated 


our vital our and 


five the 


five years this Government 


gave and animals and 


diseases of plants only 


PREMATURE DEATH COST 


ESTIMATED 

“Entirely apart from the inconvenience, suffering, 
an economic the health bill 
work, absenteeism from daily duties, prolonged stays in and 
expenses of medical treatment. Three estimates of the annual repair bill 
of the human frames of our citizens, namely, the cost of medical service, 
have been made. Doctor Dublin estimates it at about $1,000,000,000; 
Doctor Herty, of New York, about $1,015,000,000; while the Red Cross 
estimates it at $60 per family, or practically $1,500,000,000, To this 
great amount must be added further loss from wages, amounting to at 


and yrrow, what 


loss Nation's represents—inefficiency in 


hospitals, 
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able diseases every year. We thus reach figures of startling magni- 
tude—about $15,000,000,000—far exceeding losses from floods and al] 
other national disasters combined. 

“ Some one may ask, ‘ What hope have you that a national institute of 
health will enable American scientists to discover the canses of the dis- 
eases and offer a remedy therefor?’ In reply let me state the founda- 
tion of human progress is the genius of individuals crystallized in the 
form of discoveries, the days of Hippocrates, the father of 
medicine, men had sought to prevent the outbreaks of diseases which 
threatened to, and frequently did, overwhelm them. During the Middle 
Ages the scourges of leprosy, plague, cholera, and smallpox compelled 
the attention of thoughtful men, Eventually man perceived that with- 
out definite knowledge of the source of disease, especially its cause and 
mode of spread, he was without prospect 
prevention. 


3efore 


of discovering means of its 
The recital of the search for and finding of these funda- 
mental facts is the history of preventive medicine, and their practical 
application is the history of public health work. 

“To those of you who, like myself, are advocates of the principles of 
State rights, let me say that under my bill no new bureau of the Gov- 
ernment is contemplated. The institute simply enlarges and broadens 
the scope of the work now being done by the United States Public 
Health Service. The health activities of individuals, medical schools, 
hospitals, scientific institutions, and State departments of health will 
not be interfered with, but, on the contrary, aided materially by the 
institute. The State health officers throughout the country are heartily 
in favor of the institute. Disease does not recognize State or National 
boundaries. When cancer hits, it does not consider State lines. When 
tuberculosis strikes, it does not know North, East, South, or West. One 
section of the act specifically states that ‘the facilities of the institute 
Shall from time to time be made available to bona fide health authori- 


ties of States, counties, or municipalities for purposes of instruction and | measure “one of the most important ever enacted by Congress in the 


investigation.’ 
NATION'S LEADERS SUPPORTED BILL 
“ During the years of persistent effort following the first introduction 
of this measure, July 1, 1926, many men of vision and love for their 
fellows have assisted materially in doing the education work necessary 
for its proper understanding by Congress, It is impossible to name all 


of them, but I can not refrain from mentioning President Hoover; ex- | 


President Coolidge; Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Mr. Francis P. Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation. These 
four great Americans saw with clear eyes the possibilities of this health 
institute for preventing or curing disease, with its awful suffering and 
colossal economic losses not only to our country but to the whole world. 
They, and many others, gave their whole-bearted support to the bill. 


I wish especially to thank my colleagues in both Houses of Congress | 


who assisted in the passage of the measure. 

“On behalf of the countless millions in the ages to come who will be 
benefited by this institute, I thank those gentlemen and all others who 
have given and who hereafter may give it aid and assistance. 

“Our newspapers are the greatest molders of public opinion in the 
land, and by their continued support of the altruistic purposes of this 
institute they can assist materially in carrying on the work of educating 


the entire citizenry to thoroughly understand its objects and become 
aetive cooperators with it.” 


{From the New York Times, May 24, 1930] 


A New Hearitu INSTiruTe 


Blanketed by the debates over the tariff, the treaty, and the Supreme 
Court, a bill has slipped through Congress, almost unnoticed, which 
will have a place in governmental history. It sets up a national insti- 
tute of health. This has long been the dream of Senator Ranspsit, of 
Louisiana In realizing it he has had the support of the American 


Medical Association, the American Public Health Association, and 
various scientific bodies. His bill has the indorsement of Secretary 
Mellon and will doubtless be signed by President Hoover, who has 


always taken a special interest in scientific research and in Government 
agencies to further it. 

Under the Ransdell bill the Hygienic Laboratory is made the nucleus 
of the new establishment, which will be devoted to the purpose of in- 
quiring into the cause, prevention, and cure of diseases. The Treasury 
Department is specifically authorized to accept gifts from private 
sources for the furtherance of these investigations, much as the Library 
of Congress was authorized some years ago to accept donations in its 
field. A system of fellowships in scientific research has been devised 
in order to secure the proper personnel and to encourage men and 
women of exceptional proficiency to devote their efforts to the war on 
disease. While a great deal has been accomplished by the universities, 
medica] schools, and endowed institutions, these efforts heretofore have 
often lacked coordination. The idea is to make the institute “a great 
cooperative scientific organization in which leading experts In every 
branch of science will be brought together and given an opportunity 
to work in unison for the purpose of discovering the natural laws 
governing human life.” 
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least $2,000,000,000, an@ finally some $6,000,000,000, representing the 
financial value of the lives lost through premature death from prevent- 
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The country’s annual “human repair bill” runs to about $1,000,- 
000,000. That takes no account of loss of time or loss of life from pre- 
ventable disease. Congress has appropriated vast sums for research in 
crops and livestock, in mines and minerals, and in the problems and 
processes of industry, but it has done comparatively little to further 
the cause of human health. The workers in the Hygienic Laboratory 
have shown what could be done even with meager funds. With the far 
larger resources that the national health institute will ultimately com- 
mand it should be capable of doing great things. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune, Wednesday, May 28, 1930) 
A Nationa Heavtu INSTITUTE 


The project of a national institute of health, which the Ransdell 
bill, signed by President Hoover, authorizes, has been commended to 
Congress repeatedly by medical organizations and many distinguished 


men of science. The institute will make possible the expansion of 
research activities hitherto restricted by too meager facilities and 
funds. It will 


enable the Government to devote to human health a 
quality and quantity of expert study commensurate with the efforts it 
expends on the hygiene of plants and animals. 

The institute is to be virtually an enlargement, with suitable build- 
ings and equipment, of the present Hygienic Laboratory in Washington, 
under the control of the Surgeon General, for the purpose of “ scientific 


| research in the problems of the diseases of man and matter pertaining 


to health.” The Treasury Department is authorized to accept gifts 


unconditionally for study, investigation, and research by the institute. 
The scheme provides also for a system of fellowships in scientific re- 
search by which the institute may encourage men and women of marked 
proficiency in research relating to disease. 

Senator RANSDBLL, of Louisiana, to whose persevering campaign this 
favorable action for public health is mainly credited, considers the 


interest of humanity.” Yet probably but a small minority of citizens 
had ever heard that such a beneficial enterprise as the National Insti- 
tute of Health was being considered. It is an example of good legisla- 
tion getting passed after overcoming much inertia, without excitement 
er contention or popular discussion. 





{From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, May 29, 1930] 
A UNrTep States Heavtn INSTITUTES 


Several months ago we commented in these columns on the anomaly 
in the fact that while great energy, money, and brains were being ex- 
pended through Government activities for research in plant and animal 
life, in order to improve agriculture and animal husbandry, very little, 
indeed, was being done—through lack of a special agency for that 
work—to increase human qualities of brain and body. Our remarks 
were called forih by a measure to correct this unbalanced condition 
introduced in Congress by Louisiana’s own senior Senator [Josepn E. 
RANSDBLL]. The purpose was one that our solon from north Louisiana 
had long held near his heart and for which he had labored quietly but 
efficiently. 

And now we are able to express our pleasure and pride in the fact 
that the Ransdel) bill, for the establishment of a national health insti- 
tute with the purposes set forth above, has passed Congress and has re- 
ceived approval and signature by President Hoover. This new branch 
of Federal service is not one of a spectacular nature whose advent has 
been greeted by huzzas from the public, its fine altruism being of quite 
another kind. 

The institution is one, in fact, that rather will grow steadily in im- 
portance and whose good works cumulatively will add to the well-being 
of the Nation without many of its millions of beneficiaries even realizing 
the fine and necessary things the organization will have accomplished. 
However, within the medical and scientific fold the institute's establish- 
ment is of greatest moment and we can predict with assurance that the 
fellowships, designated under the act and filled by the United States 
Surgeon General as appointing power, will be honors coveted by some 
ef the ablest scientists in America. The measure as enacted sets forth 
in careful detail how the organization shall be effected and the duties 
that will devolve upon the carefully selected personnel. 

Senator RANSDBLL has received high praise for bis tireless devotion 
to the securing of this great addition to our national health service. 


[From the Monroe News-Star, of Monroe, La., May 30, 1930) 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTES oF HEALTH 


Senator RANspESLL, of Louisiana, has succeeded in securing the passage 
of a bill to create a national institute of health. The bill was signed 
May 26 by President Hoover and is now the law. 

Because of its altruistic character, the measure slipped through Con- 
gress almost unnoticed and subsequently has not attracted a great deal 
of publicity. Yet it is one of the most important pieces of welfare 
legislation ever passed by Congress. 

The bill has long been the dream of Senator RANSDELL. Its object 
is “to promote the health of human beings, to improve their earning 
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capacity, to reduce their living expenses, to increase their happiness, and | 
prolong their lives" by ascertaining the cause of disease and applying | 
preventive measures in advance of its outbreak. 

It has received the indorsements of distinguished men 
and of all the national organizations of 
I’'resident Hoover, former President Coolidge, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, and Francis P. Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation, 
assisted the Louisiana Senator materially in securing its passage. 

Under the provisions of Mr. RaNnspew.’s bill the Hygienic Laboratory 
at Washington will be made the nucleus of the 
inquire into the cause, prevention, and cure of disease. The Treasury 
Department is authorized to accept gifts from private sources for the 
institute 
tution were authorized to ac ept donations. 

The bill also proposes the establishment and maintenance 
institute of a 


in the 
“system of fellowships in scientific research in order to 
secure the proper scientific personnel and to encourage and aid men 
and women of marked proficiency to combat the diseases that menace 
human health.” 

In several of his addresses on the measure Senator RANSDELL pointed 
out that while a great deal had been accomplished by the universities, 


medical schools, and endowed institutions in fighting disease these 
efforts lacked coordination. His idea, then, is to make the institute 
great cooperative scientific organization in which leading experts 


in every branch of science will be brought together and given an oppor- 
tunity to work in unison for the purpose of discovering the natural 
laws governing human life.” 


Entirely apart from its humanitarian feature, the measure, from an 
economic standpoint, will greatly benefit the Nation. Estimates of the 
annual “ human repair bill” range from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 
To this must be added $2,000,000,000 for loss of wages, inefficiency in 
work, etc., and finally some $6,000,000,000 representing the financial 
value of lives which have been lost through premature death from 
pre ventable causes. 

Congress has appropriated vast sums for research in crops and live- 
stock, in mines and minerals, and in the problems and processes of 
industry, but it has done comparatively little te further the physical 
welfare of the people, It has not authorized any extensive research into 
the cure for cancer, Bright’s disease, tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, 
influenza, and pneumonia. 

The Hygienic Laboratory has shown what could be done even with 


meager funds. With the far larger resources that will be available 
for the National Institute of Health great progress in controlling the | 
dread diseases should be made. 

The Ransdell bill marks an epoch in the history of welfare legis- 
lation. We are proud that its author is a Louisianian. 


{From the New Orleans (La.) Daily States, June 1, 1930] 
THe RanspetL Law 


President Hoover last week with his signature made effective a law 
that creates the National Institute of Health. 

It represents the concrete result of several years of earnest educa- 
tional work by Senator RaNspeLL, of Louisiana, its author, and in the 
opinion of many members of the medical profession throughout the 
country is fraught with more good for humanity than any previous law 
of Congress, though by reason of its purely altruistic character it has 
not attracted a great deal of publicity. That it will later get, when 
the institute is well established and on a firm, sound operation for the 
relief of the suffering. 

In his long struggle to persuade Congress to pass the bill Senator 
RANSDELL has had the hearty support of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, of the American Public Health Association, and of numerous 
scientific bodies. Moreover, be bas bad the help of Secretary Mellon, 
within whose jurisdiction the health and medical bodies of the Govern- 
ment operate. The sympathetic interest of President Hoover in the 
aims and purposes of the measure is reflected in the promptness with 
which he gave the bill his approval. 

The Federal Hygienic Laboratory under the terms of the law is made 
the nucleus of the institute, which is to devote itself to the cause, pre- 
vention, and cure of diseases. Authority is given to the Treasury 
Department to accept gifts from private sources for the furtherance of 
these investigations. A system of fellowships in scientific research is 
provided for to obtain the proper personnel and to encourage men and 
women of exceptional proficiency to their efforts in the crusade against 
disease. One of the fundamental purposes of the institute will be to 
establish a great cooperative scientific organization, to which leading 
experts In every branch of science will be brought together and given 
an opportunity to work in unison for the purpose of discovering the 
natural laws governing human life. 
the Government has been prodigal in expenditures for 
research in crops and livestock, in mines and minerals, and in the prob- 
lems and processes of industry, but, as the New York Times, applauding 
the enactment of the Ransdell law, says, it has done comparatively 
little to further the cause of buman health. Passage of the Ransdell 
bill indicates that Congress finally has come to realize that it ought to 


Heretofore 


of oe 
related scientific research. | 


new establishment to | 


much as the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Insti- | 
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do as much in respect of research work to conserve human lives as it 
has done in other directions. 











achievements to be credited to the Hygienic 
Laboratory, despite its inadequate appropriations. Now that it is to 
join hands with the national beaith institute, commanding a larce 


income from public and private sources, the field in which it will be 
able 


measured, 


lishment of 
would succeed. 
has earned in Congress by long service they have. 
on the part of the senior Louisiana Senator deserves appreciation and 
recognition by his constituency. 


sion now nearing an end is the passage of the bill sponsored by Senator 
JOSEPH 


with interest in many sections of the country, has been signed by Presi 
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to render service to afflicted humanity is not readily to be 














When Senator RaNnspext initiated his effort to bring about the estab 
the national health institute few believed that his efforts 
Yet by reason of his persistency and the influence he 
That 
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{From the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, June 3, 1930] 
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One of the most important accomplisments of the congressional ses- 
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dent Hoover, this act marking the final detail of its enactment into 
law 











While from the nature of this measure, notably altruistic in its char 
acter, it has not attracted the publicity accorded many bills of a con- 
troversial or political type, it nevertheless ranks high in its potentialties 
among all those considered by Congress. In it 
reaching effects can not visualized. In a peculiarly 
it carries the possibility of enormous benefit to humanity. The bill does 
not create any new bureaus or commissions, but will utilize existing 
governmental machinery, and calls for considerable enlargement of the 
hygienic laboratory, which is merged in and made a part of the national 
institute. 
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Briefly, the bill contains three distinct features: First, it provides for 
the creation of a National Institute of Health tn the Public Health 
Service under the administrative direction and control of the Surgeon 
General for the special purpose “of pure scientific research to ascertain 
the cause, prevention, and cure of diseases affecting human beings.” 
Secondly, it authorizes the Treasury Department to accept gifts uncon- 
ditionally for study, investigation, and research in problems relating to 
health. Third, it provides for the establishment and maintenance in 
the institute of a system of fellowship in scientific research in order 
to secure the proper scientific personnel and to encourage men or women 
of marked proficiency to combat diseases menacing human health. 

The fight against disease is not new, of course. Various institutions 
have been established, many by private gifts or by endowment, for 
conquering those insidious maladies which are so deadly to the human 
race, and which cause such untold suffering. These institutions are 
doing a notable work. Yet through the establishment of the National 
Institute of Health it will be possible to carry so much further the 
battle against dise It will be possible more thoroughly to coordinate 
effort, to use the accomplishments of numerous branches of science, to 
give place to the surgeon, the physician, the chemist, the biologist, the 
bacteriologist, the physicist, the pharmacist, the dentist—to all who con- 
tributed to health, or whose efforts are so closely linked with any con 
ecerted fight against disease. 

America has won many wars, but the specter of unconquered ailments 
still casts its ghastly shadow. Modern science and surgery have 
triumphed over some of the most deadly diseases, yet as long as the secret 
of even one baffling malady is unfathomed, there is a challenge to the 
best minds of the medical and surgical world, and to the resources of the 
Nation. 

Senator RANSDELL has long realized this duty which the Nation owes 
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to humanity—trich and poor alike. For some years he has bent his 
energies toward making possible a broader, more extensive, more far- 
reaching fight against disease The passage of the National Institute 








of Health bill for which he has labored so diligently is the realization 
of a cherished dream. It represents a fine work for humanity, whose 
possible results in the years to come can be realized only dimly at 
present, 


























Senator RANSDELL deserves the appreciation of the entire Nation for 
this notable piece of legislation. 














{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., June 5, 1930] 

















Tue NATIONAL HeaLtTu INSTITUTE 














Great things sometimes have such smal! beginnings that they are apt 
to escape public attention at their incepiion and realization of their 
significance slowly only with the years. During the last few 
days the President has signed a measure that is so great in the possibili- 
ties presented that even the description of its purpose by author 
falls short of conveying its full import. Of his bill to create the Na 
tional Institute of Health, Senator RaNspELL said in the National Radio 
Forum last week: 








comes 











the 




















“It seeks to prevent sickness and suffering among all human beings, 
regardless of station, rich and poor alike being subject to the same Ni- 
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ness 


The 


iinprove 


and patn 

human beings, t 

expenses to 
If 


is more 


intent of the act is tc 
their earning capacity, 
their happiness, 


to reduee their living 
and to prolong their lives.” 
ever enacted by Congress and signed by the 
inclusive of altruistic purposes, it escapes Memory now. 
RANSDELL’S interesting explanation of the 
another step has at least been taken toward a goal common to mankind 
beginning of time—to live happily ever afterwards. 

The National Institute of Health will be established under patronage 
of the Federal Government and the direction of the Public Health Serv- 
to provide a center of research for those who spend their lives seek- 
and cure of disease. It will draw financial support from 
Federal Government, but better still, it offers an opportunity for 
k to perpetuate their names or fortunes in some form that 
after them. The National Institute of Health, it is believed, 
the beneficiary of wealthy humanitarians whose contribu- 
utilized in the establishment of fellowships for students and 
forms that permit of comprehensive and unrestricted research. 

Senator RANSDELL mentions a few statistics that are enlightening in 
connection with this great project. The Federal Government, for In- 
stance, spent something like $54,000,000 in the five years prior to 1929 
in the Interest of animals and plants. During the same period about 
$4,000,000 was spent by the Federal Government for scientific research 
in diseases that afflict human beings the 
side the Federal Government for this latter purpose far exceeds the 
money spent for plants and animals. Fortunately, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not the only agency interested in prolonging human life and the 
cure of disease. But the difference is marked enough to indicate the 
length that Uncle Sam may go in fighting human disease and still fall 
short of equaling the amount he sets aside every year to grow bigger 
and better tomatoes, wheat, horses, cows, and pigs 

A Government of the people could find no higher ideal than that 


which Senator RaNspELL has outlined as the purposes of the legislation 
he sponsored 


increase 
any measure 


And 
act promises that 


Senator 


ice the 


ice 
ing the cause 
the 

those who se« 
will live 
will become 
tions will be 


in other 


Of course, money spent out- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 


referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
inent and submitted reports thereon: 

An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
; and 

An act for the relief of Henry Spight (Rept. No. 


H.R. 
Hahn, 
H 
875). 
Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 972) 
titled “An 
index to the Federal Statutes,” 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 876) thereon. 
He also from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4425) to amend section 284 of the 
United States, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 877) thereon. 
Mr. BRATTON, from 


Surveys, 


S85. 
and David McCormick (Rept. No. 874) 
RK. 8591. 


to 
to amend an act en- 


the Committee on Public Lands and 
to which was referred the bill (8S. 2471) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to grant a patent to certain lands 
to Minerva E. Troy, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 878) thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severatly without amendment: 

H. 8.5190. An act to enable the Postmaster General to author- 
ize the establishment of temporary or emergency star-route 
service from a date earlier than the date of the order requiring 
such service ; 

H. R. 9300. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
hire vehicles from village delivery carriers ; 

H. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 
389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 631), making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913; and 

H. R. 11082. An act granting a franking privilege to Helen H. 
Taft. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
umendment and submitted reports thereon: 

$.4518. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State 
of Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry (Rept. No. 879); 

S. 4606. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and Johnson 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. (Rept. No. 880); 

S. 4654. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Niagara 
Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east branch 
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President | 


NATE Ju 


NE 10 


promote the health of | of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara Falls, 


N. Y. (Rept. No. 881); and 
8S. 4655. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Niagara 


Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors, and assigns, to con- 


| struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east branch 


act providing for the revision and printing of the | 


approved March 3, 1927, reported | appropriation bills 


Judicial Code of the | 


of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(Rept. No. 882). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, June 10, 1930, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the following enrolled 
bills : 
8.517. An act for the relief of Arch L. Gregg; and 
8. 8054. An act to increase the salaries of certain postmasters 
of the first class. 
REPORT OF NOMINATIONS 
Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS FOR OFFICIAL USE 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 976) providing that subscription charges for news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use may 
be paid for in advance, and I submit a report (No. 873) thereon. 
I call the bill to the attention of the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. It has passed the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I did not under- 
stand the purpose of the bill from the reference to it by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I may say in explanation that in several in- 
stances we have had to provide specifically for the purchase of 
newspapers, and so forth, because they have to be paid for in 
advance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The 
newspapers for the use of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. No; for the use of the various departments of 
the Government. It is to avoid the necessity of having a spe- 
cific provision inserted in each of the various departmental 


bill does not refer to 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subscription charges for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals for official use of any office under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be paid in advance from appropriations available 
therefor, notwithstanding the provision of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. 8S. C., title 31, sec. 529). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


| time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
| as follows: 


By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 4669) authorizing an appropriation to provide for 
the resurfacing of a road in the Chickamauga-Chattanooga Na- 
tional Military Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4670) for the relief of Anna Myers; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (8. 4671) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Montana, the counties of Roosevelt, Richland, and McCone, 
or any of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Missouri River at or near Poplar, Mont. ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 4672) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Cloud; 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 4673) for the relief of Robert J. Foster; and 

A bill (S. 4674) to grant relief to those States which brought 
State-owned property into the Federal service in 1917; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4675) for the relief of the Seward City Mills (Inc.) 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4676) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Bird, 
deceased (with accompanying papers) ; and 


to the 





195 








A bill (S. 4677) for the relief of Dr. B. T. Williamson, of 
Greenwood, Miss, (with accompanying papers); to the Com 
mittee on Claims. 

ty Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 4678) granting a pension to Sophia Sutcliffe; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 


A bill (S. 4679) granting a pension t 
to the Committee on Pensions, 


» Hedwig Bertha Laval; 
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By Mr. GEORGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) authorizing the Surgeon 
General to conduct an investigation and survey of malaria con- | 
ditions in the United States; to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

Hf. 2. 7272. An act to provide for the paving of the Govern 
ment across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation; 


road 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 9803. An act to amend the fourth proviso to section 24 
of the immigration act of 1917, as amended; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

H. KR. 10657. An act to amend section 26 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11050. An act transfer Willacy County in the State 
of Texas from the Corpus Christi division of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11274. An act to amend section 305, chapter 8, title 28, 
of the United States Code, relative to the compilation and print- 
ing of the opinions of the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals ; to the Committee on Printing. 

H. R. 11591. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
opposite to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, 
Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872; 

H. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio; 

H.R. 11729. An act to legalize a pier and wharf at the south- 
erly end of Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y.; and 

Hi. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Hi. R. 11783. An act to authorize the collection of penalties 
aud fees for stock trespassing on Indian lands; and 

H. R. 11900. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the desirability of the 
acquisition of a portion of the Menominee Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin for the establishment of a national park to be 
known Menominee National Park; to the Committee 
Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8372. An act to provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of an annex to the Library of Congress; 

H. R. 12696. An act authorizing an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula; and 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution providing for the participation 
of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the sur- 


{ 
to 


to 


as ol 


render of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781. and authorizing | 


aun appropriation to be used in connection with such celebra- 
tion. and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 


COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT, VA. 
VICE 


The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill 
(Hi. R. 12235) to provide for the creation of the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a similar bill has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with 
amendments, and it is on the calendar. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the bill from the House be substituted for the bill 
reported from the committee which is on the calendar. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and it is «0 ordered. 
SENATOR HEFLIN’S PROHIBITION RECORD 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article from the Fellowship 


Forum regarding me and my record on prohibition, It con- 
tains a letter from Doctor McBride, president of the Anti- 


Saloon League of America, and also a letter commending my 
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Washington, 





service from Rev. Dr. 
dC 
There being no objection, 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


Clarence True Wilson, of 


the article was ordered to be printed 


PROHIBITION LEADERS COMMEND SENA HEFLIN'S PROHIBITION RecorpD 


AND ASSERT Ilis Dereat Woctp Be Severe Biow ro Cast 

SOBRIETY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Every known brand of deceptive political bait is being used in Ala 
bama to entice the dry Democrats into the wet-RaskobTammany pri- 
mary, to be held there in August, but none of the propaganda put out 
by the wet forces in Alabama is more deceiving and misleading than a 
recent letter of John U fankhead, the RaskobTammany senatorial 
candidate, to the preachers of the State 

This letter. under date of June 2, le i 'y saylr let “ 
straight on the facts relating to prohibition 

Candidate Bankhead then quotes a few of his pro-prohibition stat 
ments which were made in 1922 and 1924 He calls the preachers’ a 
tention to the fact that “ Senator Hef spoke against the eighteenth 
amendment and voted against it and that bh ‘made one of the 
strongest local option speeches ever delivered in Congres Candidate 
Bankhead’s closing remark to the preachers of Alabama is that “It is 
not necessary for anyone to go out of the Democratic party to support 
a dry in the senatorial election.” 

That is what Mr. Bankhead said in his appeal for dry votes! Now, 
what did he not say‘ 

He did not say th the ulk of his support was coming from the 
wet daily papers of Alabama which have fought on the sid f liquor 
in that State since the memory of the oldest Alabamian runneth not 
to the contrary Mr. Bankhead did not say that the primary which he 
is now begging the drrs to come into was hatched up by a handful of 
wet politicians for the expressed purpose of preventing anyone ol th 
thousands of dry Democratic men and women of Alabama who refused 
to support the wet Tammany ticket in 1928, from running for any 
office in that State from the legislature to the senate 

After giving his approval to the action of th 27" State Democrati 
committeemen in disfranchising the dry Protestant preachers and t! 
other dry men and women of that State for opposing Smith, certainly 
Mr. Bankhead displays no little amount of brass when he asks the pe 
ple whom he has helped humiliate to come into the wet-Raskob-Tam 
many primary bossed by Cy Brown 

And when he tries to mislead the people of Alabama in regard to 
Senator TOM HerFttin's prohibition stand he certainly weakens his stand 
before the people of his State, regardless of whether they are supporters 
of HEFLIN or not 

Senator HEFLIN expressed his stand in 1917 in regard to national 
prohibition in the following letter, dated May 31, 1950, to one of his 

| constituents who had written him on the question sel by Mr 
Bankhead 

* You remember that we had a campaign in Alabama in 1909 for ‘ 
purpose of putting the prohibition amendment in the State nstitution 
I supported that amendment and was in e fight which resultcd in 
driving the barrooms from our Stat 

“At that time so many State wer zoing dry through the wn 
efforts and action that I felt that that method was the best way to 
bring about prohibition generally in the country, and as a Member of 
the House I did vote against submitting the eightenth amendment, but 
since it was ratified I have given my constant and active support and 
have voted for and helped to pass every statute that has been enacted 
for its enforcement I am for retaining the eighteenth amendment in 
the Constitution and for all laws necessary to enforce it 

It seems rather ridiculous that anyone should ever question the pro 
hibition record of Senator H®FLIN 

But in view of the fact that Candidate Bankhead is trying to entice 

| dry Democrats of Alabama into the wet-Raskob-Tammany primary, t 


writer decided to question two of the Nation's outstanding defenders of 
prohibition and advocates of temperance in regard to what Hertin has 
meant to the cause of prohibition 
One of the men questioned was Dr. Clarence True Wilson, general 
secretary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. For years Doctor Wilson bas fought the 
liquer traffic and pleaded for the cause of temperanct He is an out 
standing Methodist preacher, a great student, and a brilliant scholar. 
Doctor Wilson's letter in regard to Senator Heritn follows in full 
{Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, Methodist Fy 
copal Church, Clarence True Wilson, LL. D., general secretary, 100 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D. C.] 
Jung 5, 1930 
Mr. WALTER Brown 
The Fellowship Forum, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Friexp: You ask me how I would regard the defeat of 
Senator Her.tin and if his going would be a loss to the tenrperance 
cause. 
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I do not hesitate to say that no man stands more thoroughly square 


Senator Her.tin bas always stood—stands without hitching. The at 


tempt to defeat him or to rule him off the ticket is tt 





crooked attempt | Mr. WaLTer Brown, 


| [The Anti-Saloon League of America, 

on prohibition, its adequate legislation, and the enforcement of it than | superintendent, 33 Bliss Building, Washington, 
| 
' 


dD. €.4 
June 7, 1930 





JUNE LO 


Francis Scott McBride, 





gener # 


of a group of wets who are trying to punish the men who could not Washington, D. C. 
conscientiously support the great nullifier of the Constitution when his Dear Sir: You have inquired of me as to the standing and attitwie 
wet friends wert ying to pry him into the Presidency. of Senator J. THoOmMAs Heriin on the prohibition question 

There w plenty of room for honest differences of opinion in that I have been general superintendent the Anti-Saloon League o2 
fight. Senator Herrin used his own judgment and conscience in the | America since 1924. I have spent of my time Washington 


matter, and the attempt to rule him out of the right to run as a | during that period. I have been in close touch with the Senate in rela- 
Democrat is an unmitigated outrage against the freedom of American | tion to the prohibition cause. Senator Heriin has proven himself to 


citizens and ought to be rebuked by any right-thinking man and woman. | be an able and faithful champion of prohibition. 
I wish that IT were a citizen of Alabama so that I could take a couple | blow to the prohibition cause to have him defeated. 
of months off and go over the State and say so 


I hope you can find ways of helping him win out over his enemies Yours very sincerely, 


and our enemles—the contemptible politicians who have not yet dis- 

covered that there is such a thing as conscience in American politics 

and that men ought not to be punished for following conscientious (The Fellowship Forum.) 
scruples 


THE TARIFF 


F. Scotr McBripg, 
General Superintendent. 


It would be a real 
I hope the 
of Alabama who are for prohibition will keep this in mind. 


people 


Ever sincerely yours, Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, ask that may be 
CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, printed in the Recorp an index of 17 studies of the tariff made 
General Secretary by the Fair Tariff League. This is a continuation of an index 
The other prohibition leader interviewed was F. Scott McBride, gen- | printed in the Rrecorp on May 2, 1930, page 8179. 
eral superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America. He gladly There being no objection, the nratter referred to was ordered 
gave the following letter to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 





ExuisiT 1 
INDEX 
The tariff situation, especially as respects agriculture 


(Index to 17 tariff studies of the Fair ‘T ariff Le ague (for fair protection) inserted in CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD by leading coalition Senators, 200 experts assisting) 


The East robs the West and South—The tariff permits the 6 Northeastern States below, who dictate the tariff, to add the following sums 


to their sales prices 
Connecticut, $386,000,000 

t yivania, $1,376,000,000 
] cl 





jusetts, $814,000,000 

N Jersey, $747 ,000,000 

New York, $1,768,000,000 

Rhode Island (estimated), $207,000,000 
President Hubbard, of Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association: We “got more than we ever bargained for” 
President GRUNDY of Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association: “* Pennsylvanians, because you have enjoyed much, 

liberally in substance and energy ; 

What some collect others must pay— What the tariff costs certain farm States annually 

Nebraska, $66,000,000 

lowa 

Texas, $177,000,000 

Greorgin, 3109,800,000 

Florida, $41,800,000 

North Dakota, $21,800,000 

South Dakota, $31,000,000 

Wisconsin, $129,000,000 

Minnesota, $123,000,000 

Kansas, $86,225,000 
Colorado, $47,200,000 

4 $22,031,000 

Washington, $77,055,000 

Utah, $22,750,000 
Total, 27 States, $1,988,661,000—7 years of present tariff, $13,920,627,000 











The above is on the basis of one-half of present tariff rate vlc led to prices by manufacturers in 62industries only. If they do not add one- 
half, why do they demand the full rates? Why not reduce e rates one-half? Why do they demand still f urther increases instead of | 


permitting reduction 






Farmers lose, net, in 
Nebraska, $22,133,000 
lowa, $39,218,000 
South Dakota, $16,303,000 
North Dakota, $13,000,000 
Pennsylvania, $41,662,000 
Illinois, $43,440,000 
Indiana, $36,665,000 


Cost to the public generally as consumers (see tables, last column): Our nonfarming population, city ‘and town peop ile, lose much more 
than farmer They lose on 7 farm products only $1,011,000,000; on 62 highly protected manufactured products only $5,512,000,000. 


These losses on farm products are cak ulated with utmost care by most capable Federal and other agricultural experts 
Senator Underwood (Alabama) author of tariff of 1912: “‘I am in the business myself. I represent a great iron and steel district | 


I know this iron and steel schedule isafraudandashame * * *. For every dollar the farmer may derive from the bill, they will pay | 


$100"’ 

How it happens—A moral issue: Character of Senate Finance Committee; Congress stalled _. 

The future of agriculture 
Findings, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Outlook unfavorable 
Production increasing amazingly, 50 per cent in 30 years, 22 per cent in 10 years 
Milk and pork: Same food value from 2}4 acres as from 15 acres in beef cattle. 
32 per cent more milk in 10 years; only 2 per cent more cows 
Creamery butter increased 93 per cent in 6 States 
National consumption and birth rate declining relative to production 
Birth rate stationary in 1960, at 140,000,000, and never over 160,000,000 
A consequent abandonment of large farm areas 
500,000,000 additional acres still available for crops. Agriculture forever on an export, free-trade basis 





$300,000,000; no value on most products 
Effect on farm land values 
The tarit! on agricultural products 
Five-sixths of all products analyzed - - - . 
Miscalculation snd misery 
Letter to Senator NORBECK 

















Agricultural tariff of 1922-1929 amply bigh, but ineffective; worth only 10 per cent of face value. Face value "$3,000,000,000; cash value 


Oct. 


Congressional Record 


26, 1929 


Nov. 


Dec 
Feb 


| Oct 


do 


| Nov 


7, 1929 


11, 1929 


10, 1929 
24, 1930 
28, 1929 


Nov. 


Nov 
Nov. 
Feb. 


do 
do 


7, 1929 


11, 1929 
12, 1929 
25, 1930 


Mar. 24, 1939 


Nov. 
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__| Feb. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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22, 1929 
25, 1930 





Nov. 1), 1929 5408 

Nov. 12, 1929 5439 

Nov. 22, 1929 5928 

Mar. 24, 1930 6009 

25, 1930 4197 

do 4197 

pORéi 4424. 4197 

| Nov. 11, 1929 £408 

do... 2189 

Nov. 22, 1929 i 5¥32 
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6008 
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do 6008 
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Feb. 24, 1930 4198 

..d0. J 4194 
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The tariff situation, especially as respects agriculture—Continued 


Congressional Rec 


Date 





Speech of Senator BROOKHART 
The way out: 
Inform the public; stop grafting manufacturers be 
Present tariff commissioners dishonest or obsessed, costing American farmers $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 in 7 years 
Facts distorted, conclusions forced 2 : 
Contemplated reorganization must secure members absolutely known in advance to be best possible 
Farmers in all nations that export farm products largely, except Denmark, suffer greatiy from tariffs They seli “* Europe 
European prices less heavy freights. They buy “ European plus,”’ at Europe prices plus freights, plus heavy tariff charges 
A farmer’s tariff lesson 
The East robs the West and South. and despises them after the robbing because they have so little left. Manufacturing Fast 
South, a contrast: lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, Illinois, Indiana, etc., versus Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachusett 
vania 
Sectionalism of the worst sort 
Do 
Distribution of tariff benefits: Pennies to wage earners, dimes to the Government, and millions to manufacturers (tables) 
High lights in tariff rates—tables 
Connecticut duties, 101, 133, and 183 per cent (table) 
Massachusetts duties, 104, 132, and 173 per cent (second table) 
New Jersey duties, 55, 79, and 106 per cent (second table) 
New York duties, 58, 64, and 78 per cent (second table) 
The tariff and revenue; 23 metal products. For each dollar collected by the Government on competing imports, 7 heavy 
collect $59; 16 finished steel products are allowed $280; hardware, $1,726; electrical machinery, $466; cash registers, $3.87! 
ernment collects $9,502,000; allowance to manufacturers, $1,190,000,000 . 
Consumers: Manufacturers’ tariff rates doubled in retail prices; profits in certain overprotected industries 
26 metal industries 
Marvelous efficiency, huge profits, minimum wage costs, price fixing; each industry analyzed 
The trusts greater than the Government 
rhe tariff bonus 
l'o 6 heavy steel products _- ao cenit ‘ é $335, 000, 000 
To 20 light steel products catia a aoe piece . aie 1, 029, 000, 000 


Total, 26 steel products a a eS “ 1, 364, 000, 000 
Revenue to the Government $16,200,000 (first table) 
Imports and exports: Lmports virtually prohibited; 0.8 of 1 per cent of production; exports ten times greater than import 
Duties carelessly granted, no proof required 
Large tables, exhausti ve analysis of 26 industries 
Senator Smoot assails Fair Tariff League, its methods and figures 
Chairman Miles replies to Senator Smoot; letter to Senator NoRBECK 
W age earners and the tariff 
Tariffs not written for wage earners 
The miracle of American production 
Efficiency of labor increased 58 per cent from 1914 to 1925 
Labor less than one-half the factory cost ina A 
Our wage cost the lowest in the world in the standardized industries 
Labor leaders approve the league’s findings 
Wages and tariff rates compared, table 
W hy is American labor so cheap? 
A labor tariff committee needed 
Relation of wages to tariff rates and to production (second table) 
Woo] tariff (last paragraph) 
Sugar tariff iit 
Brick, tile and terra cotta: One man shapes 50,000 bricks per hour; wage cost 2 cents per thousand; proposed tariff, $1.25 per thousand 
Memorandum—in preparation: Analysis of general store merchandise, factory value, $16,000,000,000; retail value, $30,000,000,000, 
tariff cost to consumers estimated at $5,000,000,000. 





Exuipit 2 
INDEX 
The tariff and 26 metal industries; statement in Congressional Record, January 2%, 
(By Fair Tariff League) 





General subjects: 
Fair Tariff League— 
Purpose and membership 
Raw materials, cheap, abundant 
Marvelous efficiency— 
A coal car unloads 110 tons in 2 minutes waite 
A 12,000-ton ore boat loaded or unloaded in 1 or 2 hours camden ; ‘ 
Cost of properties ‘ ‘ _ 2 $500, 000 
Worth 7 lil, ‘incite ates bed at. : 500, 000, 000 
Cost of production, steel— 
As low as anywhere in the world ahiea 
Carnegie, ‘‘ We have the trade of the world, the cost of producing rails at Gary won't be half as much as in England” 
Schwab, “‘ We can sell rails in England at the Englishman’s cost”’ 
Carnegie, ‘We own the world” “ 
United States Steel Corporation, organized to capitalize the tariff— 
Properties worth. _ oe : dominoes eetatnabiians $400, 000, 000 
Capitalized at. ._ 1, 172, 000, 000 
Dividends paid adie 1, 543, 121, 000 
Market value of capital stock, Dec. 10, 1929 wl te ; ae . 1, 986, 809, 000 
Profits, 9 months of 1929. . dene iisiealiihdeien 149, 000, 000 
United States Supreme Court approves uniform prices, uniformly high 
Price fixing and watered stocks. portent 7 
Judge Gary ‘ 
Tariff added in full to prices 
Domestic prices 50 per cent above European 
Export prices meet European competition. _._.... 
Price fixing of old ane aa a 
Fair professions: Unlawful conduct,- “fixing prices and restraining commerce upon a scale heretofore unapproached in our iis 
tory” (Justice Day, United States Supreme Court) _- 
The trusts greater than the Government. : 
Elections and Congress control. Foreign competitors afraid. Underselling England in England. Whiy European costs are 
high. Foreign competition small, consumption limited 
Can not use our mass-production methods. Our railroads dare not import rails (see Steel rails) 
Duties carelessly granted. Congress fails as trustee of the public interest. No proof required, nor cost 
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_The tariff and 26 metal industries ; statement in Congressional Record, January 23, 1930 ~ Continued 


| 
Congressional | 


Record Reprint 


ene a 
! 

Pane ‘ol- Col- 
| uma 

are ' 
|——___—— : 


A congressional gift 
lo 6 heavy steal products 
‘To 2 light steel products 


Total, 26 indastries _. a nabantininen i ene indivi : 
Cost to consumers i = ‘ ah ‘ inn biin saad 12 700, 000, 000 | 
Congress culpable : : peakbechiie inate ; bihomiowl 2199 
Revenue to Government (first table) aah : ‘ "$16, 206, 791 2200 | 
For each $1 to the Government, the industries can take average : haiti — ‘ , ‘ 83 
(osting consumers pein a sabes ms reine 168 
Hardware can take eckiplindaainiene ; 2 ibaa banca 1, 340 
Cash registers ‘ ine ; ss . naa ellie shed - sietiaiesinendiih > ~ 3, 879 
Tinware bus di z tiie inaiiiacinaatt ‘ peaicinenaidenion ‘ 20, 385 
Aluminum , oi . i mw (ibideableniie ‘ Mites taint ; 91 
Sewing machines - ea ; aie ‘. ate i 71 
Fach of 26 industries, table ome . sebsecten 
Imports negligi>ie 
0.8 of 1 per cent of domestic production. Hardware, 0.04 of 1 percent. Tinware, 0.003 of | per cent. Electrical machinery, 0.1 of 1 
per cent Wire, 0.6 of | per cent, et« — oe . o<e 
Each of 26 industries, table, column 4 (first table) 
Exports, large 
In 1927, $254,849,853. Against imports, $45,982,529. Exportsshow increasing ability to meet world competition. “In 1914, $25,000,000. 
In 1927, $83,289,000, table. Exports seven times imports ‘ ‘ it, Hinnbtdnwintienitialadidel oir aidiiibdl 2199 
W ages 
lariffs not made for wage earners. Wages less than tariff rates (second table) 
Second table, column 4—Is copper and bronze, one-third of tariff rate. Less than one-half in aluminum products, in ‘bardware, } 
washing machines, enameled ware, clocks. Bath tubs, sinks, and lavatories, one-third ‘i 
Each of 26 metal industries, tables 
Per cent to production, less than one-half of factory cost, 6 to 39 per cent, column 9 (first table) _. 
Large tables, extensive analysis 26 metal industries ‘ . 
26 metal in justries: 
Aluminum: Minimum costs of production; tariff allowance, $24,000,000; common stock worth $100 in 1924 has returned $33,350 per 
share; tariff added in full to prices 
Bar steel: Minimum cost of production; tariff, 24.6 per cent; wages, 22.2 per ‘cent; tariff added in full; prices extortionate, 50 per cent 
above Europe's ion ne wae — “a - ‘ wccbincierts 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, etc.: Productioa automatic, 18 tons per operative per week; 
$2,457,787; imports, $53,264 arniaions a ‘ 
Brass, bronze, and copper manufactures 
ance, $85,000,000 : 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines: Tariff, 29.3 per cent; 
tariff allowance, $24,000,000 ee 
Clocks and watches: Tariff, 70 per cent; wages, 30.8 per cent; production semiautomatic; price fixing; domestic prices higher a1 | 
export; alarm clocks, 132 per cent; effect of excessive duties; retail price four times foreign factory cost. | 2197 
Cutlery: tariff, 112.5 per cent; pocket knives, 173.1 per cent; wages, 26.4 per cent; tariff encourages poor quality; retail prices four | 


in one-half times foreign factory prices J an ‘ 2192 


Electrical machinery and supplies: A world trust, Congress ass isting; amazing profits; tariff added in full; everyone taxed; elec- 
trical machinery exports, $89,089,711; no imports; tariff, 31.2 per cent, or $368,000,000____ 2198 |} 
Files: A bad trust, selling abroad at European prices and adding the tariff, 34.6 per cent, to domestic prices; big profits. “We can 
undersell the world” . ‘ -| 2191 | 
Hardware: Tariff, 60.4 per cent; wages, 29.2 per cent; tariff allowance, $78, 000,000; ‘huge a exports, § , 820,477; _imports, | 
$74,843; revenue to Government, $45,193 ‘ site iclie — 2192 | 
Locomotives: Tariff, 15 per cent; tariff allowance, $14,000,000; exports, $7,188, 398; imports, none. __- al 2193 
Machine tools: Tariff allowance 30 per cent, or $37,000,000; wages, 32.8 per cent; foreign competition negligible; exports, $25, 379, 417; im- } 
ports, $427,793; imports of types not made here “ 2193 | 
Nails, wire: Lowest possible cost; tariff, 17.1 per cent; wages, 22.7 per cent; tariff allowance, $7,000,000; domination of English market -| 2191 | 
Pig iron: Tariff, 6.3 per cent; wage cost at furnace, 6.2 per cent; tariff allowance, $10,000,000, added in full to prices; high freight charges 
on materials hurt some s« vboard producers . . “ 2189 
Pipe, cast iron: Indicted for maintaining “fixed and excessive prices’’; tariff, 20 per cent, or $16,000,000; wages, 20 per cent; marvelously | 
prosperous under former ta riff of 10 per cent | 2190 
Pipe, wrought iron: Tariff, 19.6 per cent, or $65,000,000; wages, 16.4 per cent; exports, 1927, $10,859,463; en $4,084, 441, or 0.6 of 1 
per cent of domestic production : 
Pumps: Tariff 30 per cent, or $30,000,000; wages, 20.8 per cent; exports, $8,548,584; no imports 
Screws, for wood: Tariff 25 per cent, $2,000,000; ¢ xports, $971,590; imports, $5,973; export prices one-half of domestic prices ‘ 
Sewing machines: We produce 80 per cent of world consum ptio yn; cost, same in New Jerse y as in England; average duty, 18 6 per 
cent, or $7,000,000; Singer Sewing Machine Co. showed marvelous profits; on the free list in 1920; exports, $15,581,843; stock divi- | 
dends, $30,000,000; in 1927, with tariff 18.6 per cent, exports $10,679,494, and profits $25,.i99,480; imports were only $532,729, and of | 
types not made here. Market value, Singer common stock, 1922, $112,612,500; in 1928, 562,500,000; tariff allowance, $17,000,000____ 
Stamped and enameled ware, n. e. s 
Stamped ware 
Tariff 40 per cent, or $29,000,000, to be doubled in retail pric eS SO — as added by manufacturers. Wages only 24.8 per cent 
Domestic production, 1927, $101,083,808; imports only $27,594, or 0.03 of 1 per cent. In 1914, with tariff only 20 per cent, | 
imports were too little to be recorded t »y the Government_____.....- andinis ‘ 
Enameled household ware 
Tariff 49.7 per cent, or $7,000,000, to be doubled in retail prices. 
Steam, gas, water, and other engines, other than locomotives 
Tariff 20.3 per ce nt, or $42,000,000; wages only 23 per cent 
E xports $19,595,558 Imports $280,321, or 0.8 of 1 per cent; revenue to Government $56,991 
Steel rails A world trust ‘We can sell in England, at the Englishman’s cost.” Our railroads dare not import 
Imports $28,363, small sizes only for logging camps, etc. Exports, 1927, $6,783,036. Revenue to Government, $28,363. Tariff 
allowance, $9,000, 000 (first table) 
Structural iron and steel 
Not fabricated; tariff 14.2 per cent; wages, 21.6 per cent; entire tariff added to prices; costs as low as anywhere 
Fabricated, for buildings, bridges, ete. Tariff, 20 per cent; wages, 19.2 per cent; exports thirty-six times greater than imports; 
tariff ullowance, $73,000,000: revenue to Government, $13,829 __ 

















Tables 
Quotations: 
Andrew J. Mellon, ‘‘In many lines we more than meet foreign competition”’ 
Senator Underwood of Alabama: “‘I am in the business myself. I represent a great iron and steel district * * *. 
iron and steel schedule is a fraudandashame * * *. For every dollar the farmers may derive from the bill they will pay $100.”’. 2189 


REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid | Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
before the Senate the amendment of the House of Representa- The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
tives to the bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the Federal Power | Mt. Couzens, Mr. Watson, ‘and Mr. Prrraan conferees on the 
Commission, which was, to strike out all after the enacting | Patt of the Senate. 
clause and insert a substitute. CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS IN LINCOLN COUNTY, OBEG. 

Mr. COUZENS. I move that the Senate disagree to the The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
amendm: nt of the House, request a conference with the House | ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3898) 


I I OL Py Mm ie 





1930 


District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, maintain, and 
operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of waters of 
Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones Slough, and 
sloughs connected therewith, which was, on page 1, line 9, after 
the word “ therewith,” to insert “in the State of Oregon.” 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE, BARTON COUNTY, KANS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3950) 
authorizing the establishment of a migratory bird refuge in 
the Cheyenne bottoms, Barton County, Kans., which were, on 
page 2, line 7, to strike out “$300,000” and insert “ $250,000,” 
und on page 2, after line 9, to insert: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture may do all things and make 
all expenditures necessary to secure the safe title in the United States 
to the areas which may be acquired under this act, including purchase of 
options when deemed necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture, and ex 
penses incident to the location, examination, and survey of such areas 
and the acquisition of title thereto, but no payment shall be made for 
any such areas until the title thereto shall be satisfactory to the Attor 
ney General. That the acquisition of such areas by the United States 
shall in no case be defeated because of rights of way, easements, and 
reservations which from their nature will in 
tary of Agriculture in no manner interfere 
so encumbered for the purpose of this act. 
Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, and 15 of the migratory bird 
conservation act, approved February 18, 1929, are hereby made applicable 
for the purposes of this act in the same manner and to the 
extent as though they were enacted as a part of this act. 


Mr. ALLEN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


with the use of the areas 


Sec. 5. 


same 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 
A message in writing was communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the conference report 
on the tariff bill be laid before the Senate for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the conference report. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to make a 
speech to-day, hoping to Go that later on if the debate be pro 
longed. I want to present for the information of my fellow 


Senators an analysis of the pending tariff bill from the agri- | 
this for two | 


cultural and nonagricultural standpoints. I 
reasons ; 


do 
first, to show that this is not a general revision of 


the tariff; and, secondly, that it very nearly approximates the | 


desire expressed by the President to have a revision of the 

agricultural rates and for the benefit only of those industrial 

institutions in America which have been suffering because of 

foreign competition. 

INCREASES IN RATES OF DUTY IN PENDING 
1922 


Tabulations compiled by the Tariff Commission indicate that 


BILL COMPARED WITH ACT OF 


the calculated revenues which would have been collected on com- | 
parable commodities had the rates of duty in the pending bill | 


been in effect during 1928 would have amounted to $630,446,280 | gion has made it. 


compared to $522,676,984 for the same items under the act of 
1922, an increase of $107,769,296, or 20.63 per cent over the 
revenue actually collected under the act of 1922. This assumes 


the same volume of imports of the several commodities and the | 


same values; in other words, the calculation is based upon the 
import data for the calendar year 1928. This would seem to 
measure the general increase in computed ad valorem rates of 
duty for the comparable items in the present law and in the 
pending bill. 
PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS INCREASED AND DECREASED 

If the pending bill had been a general increase spread widely 
over most items, the revision could properly be called a general 
revision. But what are the facts? The pending tariff bill con- 
tains 3,218 dutiable items. In addition, 75 items dutiable under 
the act of 1922 have been put on the free list in the pending 
bill, making a total of 3,293 items that are either dutiable in 
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granting the consent of Congress to the Mill Four Drainage | the pending bill or were dutiable in the act of 1922. Of 


| ber 


the opinion of the Secre- | 


| of agriculture and in nrany cases were intended to be a 


| creases are in Schedule 7, 


the disagreeing votes of the two | 


| made 
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these 


| items the rates on 2,171, or 66 per cent, are unchanged, and the 


rates of 1,122 items, or 34 per cent, were changed. 

1,122 that were changed, S87, or 27 per cent of the total 
represent increases in rates of duty, and 235, or 7 per cent, 
represent decreases in rates of duty. Included in the S8S7 in- 
creases are 47 items previously free, but made dutiable under 
the pending bill, and included in the 


Of the 
tems, 


oor 


nor ; oe 
ao decreases are 75 


| items previously dutiable, but which are put on the free list in 


the pending bill. 

It would appear, therefore, that at most 34 per cent of 
itenrs which appear as dutiable under either the act of 
the pending bill represent increases or decreases The re- 
mainder of the items, or 66 per cent, were not changed 
pending bill, therefore, is a limited, not a general revision of the 


all 
1922 or 


The 


| tariff. 


DECREASES PERTAIN TO NONAGRICULTURAL NoT TO 


COMMODITIES 


As already noted, 235 items, or 7 per cent 
represent decreases in rates of duty. 

affect agriculture injuriously? An examination of all decreases, 
including the 75 items transferred to the free list, indicates that 
most of them were made at the request of agriculture. None of 
them represent decreases in agricultural products and most of 
them represent a possible advantage to agriculture through a 
possible intprovement from the farmer's standpoint in the price 
of products which he must buy. This is particularly true in 


of the total 
Do decr 


huti- 


§Ses 


these 


| cases such as grindstones, for example, and raw materials used 


in the manufacture of fertilizers, which are chiefly used on the 
farms. It is true in a general way of large groups of imports 
transferred to the free list, such as unground spices, and other 
reductions such as those made in the aluminum paragraphs. It 


| is of relatively little importance in the case of some other items 


such as uncut precious stones. At least it must be said that 
235 reductions in rates were not in any case to the disadv: 


the 

ntuge 

direct 

benefit to agriculture. 

INCREASES IN RATES, INCLUDING TRANSFERS FROM 
DUTIABLE LIST, CHIEFLY ON AGRICULTURAL 
DERIVED THEREFROM 


THE FREE 
PRODUCTS 


List TO THSH 


AND PRODUCTS 


As already noted, there were 887 increases in rates of duty, 


| representing 27 per cent of all dutiable items in the tariff act of 


1922 and in the pending bill. 


_ 


Two hundred and fifty of the in- 
agricultural products and provisions. 
The others are scattered through all the schedules. But agri- 


| cultural raw materials and manufactured products made from 


agricultural raw materials are likewise scattered through nearly 
all the schedules. *Therefore, while it may be said that increases 
in rates of duty are found in all parts of the pending bill, this 
itself would not justify a statement that the revision is a 


fe! 
gen 


| eral revision, since, in fact, practically all increases might relate 


to agricultural raw materials or manufactured products based 
upon agricultural raw materials, and still be distributed through- 
out the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator fronr Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to a grievous error with reference to the dairy products schedule 
in the analysis the Tariff Commission is making. 

Mr. WATSON. I myself am making this analysis. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood that the Tariff Commission had 
the analysis for the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I went to the commission—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I was not questioning the Senator's action at 
all. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all right; in effect the Tariff Commis- 


Senator from Indiana 


Mr. BLAINE. As I was saying, there is a grievous error in 
relation to dairy products in that the compensatory rates on 
certain dairy products are far below the rates which are 
necessary under the formula which was prescribed by the Tariff 


| Commission and which was applied to the compensatory rates 


on wool, rayon, silk, cotton, shoes and leathers, and items under 
the metal! schedule. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean the first step or the 
second and subsequent steps in computing the compensatory 
rates? 

Mr. BLAINE. In the case of the only step that can be taken 
in the compensatory rates on dairy products the conferees have 
reduced those rates to such an extent as practically to destroy 
the entire dairy schedule so far as affording adequate protec- 
tion is concerned. I intend to discuss that later, but I merely 
wanted to call the attention of the Senator to it. 
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Mr. WATSON. TI think I would sharply differ with my friend 
from Wisconsin as to the result of the decreases. It may be that 
some of the rates were made too low; but still that does not 
affect the analysis I am making of the situation as between 
agricultural and nonagricultural products, as I shall proceed to 
show, if the Senator will wait. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit another 
interruption 7 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. BLAINE, 
of the rates; 


Certainly. 

I was not discussing the question of the effect 
I was merely calling the attention of Senators to 
the fact that the compensatory duties on certain manufactured 
dairy products are far below rates which 
afford adequate protection. 

Mr. WATSON. That may be; there may 
that are too low. I remember we discussed those rates in the 
conference committee at some length, but it is very difficult, of 
course, to take scales and exactly weigh and measure the com- 
pensatory rates so as to make them sufficiently high without 
making them too high. 

Mr. President, as already noted, 
were transferred to the dutiable list. A 
items transferred from the free list to the dutiable list con- 
sists of agricultural products, including hides and skins, long- 
staple cotton, chick peas, oil cake, and oil-cake meal, and so 
forth. About 80 per cent of the value of products transferred 
from the free to the dutiable list is of agricultural origin. 
if not all, of the other items transferred from the free to the 
dutiable list, such aS manganese ore, were transferred at the 
request of representatives from the agricultural districts. It 
can not, therefore, be said that these increases were made 
against the interests of agriculture. The remaining items on 
Which the rates of duty were increased represent about 25 per 
cent of all items in the pending bill. 

The increase in calculated duties under the pending bill com- 
pared with the act of 1922, based on 1928 imports, has been 
given as $107,769,296. Of this total, $55,448,390, or 51.45 per 
cent, represent increases in duties on agricultural raw materials, 
while $16,732,924, or 15.52 per cent, represent increases in the 
compensatory part of the duties on industrial products that are 
made from these raw materials. Thus, nearly 67 per cent of 
the increase is definitely allocated to agricultural products and 
manufactured products made directly from agricultural raw 
materials. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator insist that a duty of 10 per 
cent on hides is of any benefit to the farmer? 

Mr. WATSON. That has not anything to do with the analy- 
sis I am proceeding to make. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; the Senator is referring to the compen- 
satory duties which have been levied in connection with com- 
modities made from agricultural products, and he has stated, or 
it is to be inferred, that these increases were necessary. 

Mr. WATSON, Oh, no. 

Mr. HOWELL. There has been provided a 10 per cent duty 
on hides . 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that I voted for every 
tariff rate on hides that was proposed and advocated in the 
Senate and did everything I could to secure the adoption of an 
adequate rate; but that has not anything to do with the 
analysis I am making showing agricultural and nonagricultural 
products as being actually taken care of—whether sufficiently or 
not is not now the issue. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator spoke of necessary compensa- 
tory duties on industrial products. 

Mr. WATSON. Not necessary compensatory duties, but com- 
pensatory duties. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator referred to the compensatory 
duties upon industrial products because of the increased duties 
on agricultural products. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not say they were sufficient. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. Does the Senator approve of a 
20 per cent compensatory duty on boots and shoes produced in 
this country? 

Mr. WATSON. I will answer that question when I get to it. 
The Senator is leading me away off from the very object and 
purpose of this analysis. I am making this analysis to show 
what has been done in the case of agricultural products and 
nonagricultural products. I am not here to say that the rates 
are high enough or are too high; I am simply stating what has 
been done, 
high we may argue later on. 


are necessary to 


47 
large part 
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As to whether the rates are high enough or too | 


JUNE 10 


Mr. HOWELL. But I want to make it clear that a 20 per 
cent duty on shoes is not justified by a 10 per cent duty on hides, 

Mr. WATSON. That is a matter which we can argue later on, 
I will say to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, the figures quoted by me preceding the inter- 
ruption of the Senator from Nebraska do not represent all of 
the increases for products derived from agricultural raw mate- 
rials; that is, while the figures given would include increases, 
if any, in the case of wheat and flour, they would not include 
increases, if any, in pastry and other bakery products. While 
they would include increases in the case of flaxseed and linseed 
oil, they would not include increases, if any, in duties on lino- 


| leum, oileloth, oil paper, paints, varnishes, and other products 


| largely composed of agricultural raw materials but for which 
be some of them | 


colmpensatory increases were not calculated. While they would 


| include increases, if any, on fresh eggs, they would not include 


increases, if any, on frozen eggs, dried eggs, and so forth. In 
the same way they would not include increases on such products 
as casein, starches, blood albumen, canned tomatoes, tomato 


| paste, and a multitude of other items using agricultural raw 
items previously free | 
of the 


materials, but for which compensatory duties could not be satis- 
factorily calculated. In this calculation only compensatory 
duties for the first product made from the agricultural raw 
material have been considered; no attempt has been made to 


| calculate compensatories for products removed more than one 
| Step from the raw materials. 
Most, | 


All students of the subject, however, will agree, first, that if 
the duty on the raw material is to be effective there must be 
a compensatory element carried forward both to the semimanu- 
factured and to the fully manufactured commodities, except in 
special cases where the raw material because of perishability, 
high seasonal cost, high transportation cost, or other special 
reason, can not economically be imported to be used as a Taw 
material for further advancement; and, second, that a duty 
on a semimanufactured or manufactured commodity may be 
the best form of protection to the raw material in that such a 
duty may build up a profitable domestic market for the materials 
in question. 


REGROUPING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND COMMODITIES DERIVED THERE- 
FROM INTO ONE GROUP AND NONAGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND COM- 
MODITIES DERIVED THEREFROM INTO A SECOND GROUP 


Since tariff acts, including the pending bill, have not attempted 
in more than a broad, general way to group dutiable imports 
into schedules which are either inclusive of all comimodities of 
a given general classification, such as agriculture, or exclusive 
of all commodities of all other given classifications, such as 
chemicals, it may be useful to arrange all dutiable commodities 
for purposes of general comparison into two groups: (1) Prod- 
ucts of agricultural origin; and (2) products of nonagricul- 
tural origin. - Various bureaus and departments of the Govern- 
ment have followed this policy in great detail for many years 
in tabulations and publications issued regularly. Thus, publi- 
cations of the Department of Commerce show imports for con- 
sumption each year under nine general groups, the first five 
of which include animals and animal products, vegetable food 
products and beverages, and other vegetable products, inedible, 
including tobacco, textiles, and so forth, but not including wood 
products. On the other hand, the last six groups include wood 
and products, nonmetallic minerals, metals and manufactures, 
chemical and related products, and miscellaneous, 

With two minor exceptions these classifications “are practically 
a division into agricultural and nonagricultural groups. The 
two exceptions are that fish and fish products and furs and fur 
products are included under the groups—animal products, edible, 
and animal products, inedible—although they are the products of 
fishing and hunting rather than the products of agriculture. 
If we exclude these two from the agricultural group and in- 
clude them with the nonagricultural group, the total increase in 
duties under the pending bill amounts to only $6,736,551 for the 
different items designated as the nonagricultural group. This is, 
in fact, only 6.25 per cent of the total increase in computed 
duties under the pending bill compared with the act of 1922, 
both based upon imports for consumption for 1928. The re- 
maining 93.75 per cent represents increases in computed duties 
based upon agricultural raw materials—amounting to 51.45 per 
cent—the compensatory part of increases on industrial products 
using agricultural raw materials—amounting to 15.52 per cent— 
and the increases on other manufactured products made from 
agricultural raw materials—not including the compensatory part 
of the increase—amounting to 26.78 per cent. 

The increase in the entire group designated aS “not of agri- 
cultural origin” is from 31.77 per cent equivalent ad valorem 
under the tariff act of 1922 to 31.97 per cent under the pending 
bill, or an increase of 0.20 of 1 per cent. 
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These figures show that the decreases in the rates of duty on 
products of nonagricultural origin were almost equal to the in- 
creases. Thus, increases in softwood lumber are offset by de- 
creases in logs; increases in manganese ore are offset by 
decreases in aluminum; increases in certain chemicals are offset 
by decreases in other chemicals, and so forth. It is, therefore, 
evident that disadvantages, if any, to agriculture due to in- 
creases in rates of duty in the nonagricultural groups are offset 


by advantages to agriculture due to decreases in rates of duty | 


in commodities in the nonagricultural groups. On the other 
hand, as already indicated, practically every increase which 


both on the agricultural raw materials, the semimanufactured 
products derived therefrom, and the fully manufactured prod- 
ucts made from agricultural raw materials. The smallest in- 


crease for the subgroups based upon agricultural products is | the legislation, was not writing the legislation 


that for tobacco and manufactures therefrom. This increase is 
from 63.09 per cent to 64.78 per cent. The second smallest in- 
crease is in the textile group, including the five textile schedules. 


For these five textile schedules combined the increase is from | 
This is after including the in- | 


40.67 per cent to 44.35. per cent. 
crease in long-staple cotton, which is provided for in the agricul- 
tural schedule in the pending bill. The increase on sugar and 
related products is from 67.85 per cent to 77.22 per cent. By far 
the largest increases are found in the groups which include ani- 
mals and animal products, vegetable products, and beverages, 
excluding tobaceo, textiles, and sugar. 

This analysis shows that it is agriculture that has obtained 
the major part of the increases in the pending bill; and it is 


| 





difficult to see how Senators from agricultural States can do | 


otherwise than support the bill as reported by the conferees 
under this analysis, which nobody pretends to dispute. Prac- 
tically every increase in rates on agricultural items requested by 
any farm organization has been granted. Many items affecting 
agriculture in other schedules were reduced or placed on the free 
list. Very few adjustments were made in nonagricultural items, 
and all such changes were only 6.25 per cent, compared to 93.75 
per cent of items in the agricultural groups. 


With the statement that I have made, Senators not directly | 


interested in agriculture may well ask: “ How can we be asked 


to support such a measure which admittedly does not take into | 


consideration the needs of forestry, 
turing, except in very minor degree and then often to our dis- 
advantage? There are not great fundamental, outstanding im- 
provements in the flexible features or in the administrative sec- 
tions, although there are admittedly many minor improvements. 
Does it not in fact mean higher costs of living because of the 
large increases in rates of duty on agricultural products, and 
does it not mean higher costs of raw materials of agricultural 
origin? Why, then, should we support the bill?” 

The answer is very clear to me, whether the Senators from 
certain northwestern agricultural States support the bill or not. 
If they fail to support it, in my judgment, it is clearly for 
political reasons, and not for agricultural welfare. Pardon me 
Yor making the statement. \ 

First, the Republican Patty was pledged to make these re- 
adjustments. 


gram. The special session of Congress was called to enact it. 


mining, fishing, manufac- | 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, I became a Member of the 
Senate on November 12, 1929. The Congress had been consid- 
ering the pending tariff bill in extraordinary session since April 
15, 1929. It had been under discussion for seven months, 

At the time I became a Member of this body many of the 
schedules had been voted on in Committee of the Whole. I 
therefore did not have the opportunity of listening to the dis- 
cussions on which the major portion of the rates in the bill were 
fixed in the Committee of the Whole. 

At the time I came to the Senate the coalition had charge of 






: ‘ ¥ | the bill, and the rates were being written by the votes of Mem 
it was thought would be of service to agriculture has been made | 


bers on the other side of the Chamber—the Democratic side—in 
combination with certain Senators on this side of the Chamber 
the Republican side. 

The majority, therefore, while theoretically responsible for 


Upon all of the 
votes on the various items in the bill considered after I became a 
Member, the margin for or against 
close. 

I believe in the policy of protection under the following rule: 
That rates of duty upon imported articles shall be fixed so as to 
equalize the differences in conditions of competition at home 
and abroad. I am opposed to prohibitive rates. 

The system followed in the Senate in fixing tariff rates of 
duty is, in my judgment, far from satisfactory; and it must be 
admitted by all that under the present system rates of duty are 
often fixed as a result of considerations aside and apart from 
the fact developed either in the hearings or the debates, and are 
not based upon evidence relating to the differences in American 
and foreign conditions of competition. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to whether the rates 
in the pending bill are too high or too low. Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber have been uncertain in this regard. 

Apparently, in an open forum, with so many political differ- 
ences and various elements working at cross purposes, it is 
utterly impossible to fix tariff rates based on the facts as to the 
differences in the cost of production at home and abroad 

This bill has been under consideration for a year and two 
months. During that entire period business has been uncertain 
as to what it could expect. Production has slowed up. The 
purchase of supplies has been curtailed. There has been exten 
sive unemployment. Times have been bad. Without a doubt a 


an item always was very 


| great deal of this has been caused by the failure of Congress to 


act. 
But now, in my opinion, the time has come for action if we are 
to get back to normal. 
If this bill should be defeated, the uncertainty 
tinue. Business still 


would 
would hesitate, because there 


con 
would be 


' agitation for a new bill; and there is no telling how long it 


| 


The whole campaign was conducted on this pro- | 


By voting for the bill we keep our promise and carry out our | ond 
| iC 


pledge. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Not until I finish this statement. 

Second, we are sincerely anxious to aid in the fullest measure 
to bring agriculture to a more prosperous condition. This can 
and will be done through the passage of the pending bill, thus 


giving the American farmer the domestic market to the fullest | 


extent possible. 

Third, if no other motive dictated our action, the motive 
sometimes referred to as enlightened selfishness should be 
enough. Thirty million prosperous people on six million Amer- 
ican farms would be the biggest and best market which could 
be created for the products of our factories, fisheries, forests, 
and mines. 
farms of the country would increase American business $3,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

I have made this analysis for the express purpose of showing 
the difference between increases on agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural products. It is my deliberate judgment, as something 
of a student of the tariff, first, that we have not made a general 


and sweeping revision, because these facts irrefutably deny that | 


statement; and, secondly, that what we have made has been 
largely in the interest of agricultural and not in the interest 
of nonagricultural products. 

I shall content myself with these remarks and speak generally 
on the subject to-morrow. 


Even $100 of new buying power per capita on the | 


| the recommendations of the 


would take to settle the question. 

The outstanding feature of this bill, in my judgment, is the 
authority granted to the Tariff Commission and the President 
to readjust rates on a scientific basis. If these provisions were 
not in the bill, I am frank to say that I would vote against it. 

By passing the bill promptly a twofold purpose is accom 
plished. 

First, we put business on a basis where, knowing what to 
expect, it can proceed normally in production and distribution ; 


Second, we provide the machinery for a scientific readjust- 
ment of any inequalities in the tariff rates contained in the bill, 
thereby giving a square deal both to the producer and the 
consumer. 

Because 
for it. 

The President, in his message to Congress after the conven 
ing of the extraordinary session, stressed the importance of 
protecting by proper rates of duty the products of agriculture. 

The President also indicated the necessity of readjusting cer 
tain industrial rates for the putpose of equalizing conditions of 
competition which had changed or developed during the period 
following the enactment of the present law. 

Whether or not Congress in the pending bill has gone beyond 
President has been a subject 
considerable controversy on this floor. 

No tariff bill was ever enacted that was satisfactory to every 
body. Those familiar with the history of tariff legislation 
know that there are inequalities in all tariff bills. Tariff leg 
islation, under our present system, is in no small degree the 
result of compromise. It has been charged that some of the 
rates in the pending bill were fixed by vote-trading. This con- 


of the flexible provisions of the bill, I will vote 


ol 








dition, if it existed, is no different than the condition that has 
existed during the enactment of all tariff bills and is the result 
of the system and the present method of fixing tariff rates of 
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duty. If vote-trading was indulged in, Members on both sides 
of the Chamber were equally guilty. 

I believe, and have believed for many years, that there is a 
way to correct this evil. In 1916, while a Member of the House 
of Representatives, I submitted a plan for changing the system. 
The plan I suggested was comparable to the flexible provisions 
of the present law. The flexible provisions of the pending biil, 
as I shall endeavor to show during this discussion, should help 
to correct some of the evils of the present system. 

Because there may be inequalities in the pending bill, and 
because there may be rates which are higher or lower than 
required to equalize conditions of competition is not per se a 
sufficient reason for my voting against the bill, especially in 
view of the fact that the machinery is set up for correcting such 
inequalities. 

Very extensive propaganda is reaching the public in opposi- 
tion to the pending bill. I have analyzed carefully such of this 
propaganda as has been brought to my attention. If the con- 
clusions reached and expressed in this propaganda are sound, 
the bill should be defeated, and if I thought they were based 
on the true facts I would vote against the bill. But I feel it is 
my duty as a Senator representing in part a great industrial 
State, with hundreds of industries employing thousands of 
workers, to give careful consideration to the facts, conditions, 
and probable results of the enactment or defeat of this bill 
before I accept conclusions which may or may not be sound, 
although on their face they have some appeal. 

One of the arguments advanced in opposition to the bill is 
that under present economic conditions the protective-tariff 
policy is not a sound policy. It has been claimed that mass pro- 
duction, changed economic conditions, and the necessity for ex 
tending our markets make protective-tariff rates undersirable 
and economically unsound. I do not believe that is so. I 
believe the protective-tariff principle, properly applied, is as 
important to-day as it ever was. To sacrifice the protective- 
tariff principle would, in my opinion, bring industrial distress 
and unemployment to-lay just as surely as the sacrifice of that 
principle brought distress and unemployment in the past. 

Everybody knows that wages in this country are higher than 
they are in foreign countries, Everybody knows that our stand- 
ard of living in this country is higher than that in foreign 
countries. Everybody knows that manufacturers can not pay 
high wages, which insure a higher standard of living for work- 
ers, and compete in an open market with manufacturers who 
pay lower wages to workers whose living conditions are not up 
to our standard, 

Now, if this is so, and it is so, unless we are going to sacri- 
fice our market to foreign countries and throw our own people 
out of employment, we must fix tariff rates of duty that will 
equalize fairly the differences in conditions of competition at 
home and abroad. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PENDING BILL 

What are the true facts in regard to the rates in the pending 
bill? In order to get a picture of what the pending bill pro- 
vides in the way of increases or decreases the bill must be 
considered as a whole. 

It is admitted by everybody that there may be individual 
items that are too high and individual items that are too low, 
but any such inequalities can be adjusted promptly through the 
flexible provisions. 

It has been charged that this is a billion dollar tariff bill. 
The inference sought to be left by that statement is that a 
billion-dollar burden is being placed by this bill upon the 
American people. 

What are the facts? 

Mr. President, I ask that there be printed at the close of my 
remarks the summary prepared by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee in regard to the pending bill as a whole, which is 
contained in the speech of the Senator from Utah, delivered on 
May 27, 1930, at page 9639 of the ConGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, this summary shows an 
average increase over the present law on all items of 6.86 per 
cent. The summary shows that the duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts were increased 10.82 per cent over the present law. The 
increase On industrials other than agricultural products over the 
present law was 2.37 per cent, making an average increase on 
all products, agricultural and industrial, over the present law of 
6.86 per cent, 

The advantage was given to agriculture exactly as the Presi- 
dent desired it should be. No rate changes were made in 68 per 
cent of the total items in the present law. Increases were made 
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in 888 items and decreases in 235 items. Seventy-five items were 
transferred from the dutiable list to the free list and 48 items 
were transferred from the free list to the dutiable list. 

Based on the imports during 1928, the computed ad valorem 
equivalent of the duties under the present law was 33.22 per 
cent. Under the pending bill the equivalent ad valorem is 40.08, 
showing a general increase for all items, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, of 6.86 per cent, divided as follows: 

An increase of 2.37 per cent on industrials; and 

An increase of 10.82 per cent on agricultural products. 

We have noted the percentages of increases both in the items 
relating to agriculture and those relating to industrials, What 
is the difference in the dollar value of duties collected under the 
act of 1922 and the amount that will be collected under the 
rates of the pending bill on the basis of the 1928 importa- 
tions? 

The actual duties collected under the tariff act of 1922 on com- 
parable items amounted to $522,649,383; under the pending bill 
on the basis of 1928 importations the total duties collected would 
amount to approximately $630,456,280, a total increase of 
$107,806,897. 

This increase is divided 68 per cent on agricultural products 
and 32 per cent on industrials, or an increase of $72,181,314 on 
eee products, and an increase of $36,402,057 on indus- 
trials. 

Statements made, based on misunderstanding, misinformation, 
and at times predicated entirely on political bias are to the 
effect, as I have stated, that the pending bill will add $1,000,- 
000,000 to the cost of living in the United States. If the in- 
crease in the duties were fully reflected in domestic prices—and 
under no law have the increased duties ever been fully reflected 
in domestic prices—the pending bill will add approximately one- 
tenth of the alleged amount to the American cost of living. 
However, these increased duties are intended and undoubtedly 
will add to domestic employment and to mill pay rolls and to 
returns from agriculture. These gains, without question, will far 
more than offset any slight advance in domestic prices which 
may result from the increased duties. 

Some idea can be gathered from a comparison of the average 
ad valorem rates or their equivalents under various tariff laws, 
including the pending bill. 


The McKinley law of 1890: 
Equivalent ad valorem 





The Wilson law of 1894-1897: 
aE ena en dnssh eral inen eee eebiniainaiaiiiendeliaees 41. 29 
Re Bi a eo hcl be cisetckn cs witietcee em nedins, . 20. 87 
The Dingley law of 1897-1899: 
I ine, crcintinscnesicrnind:tatenteeaeanemntieteasiiealin 46.49 
ny On I a aria la a, dina seeticiteenenie adhctieteanenptioninn 25. 47 
The Payne-Aldrich law of 1909-1913: 
PORE TRRORE DG WD OIO abi bis ens hiediernihdlieicedenents 40 73 
i OCI, NES nicrrcensenttirendisiinssenteentinneinaneiaadiiiadie lie 19. 32 


The Underwood law of 1913-21: 
Equivalent ad valorem p 
ES er reer eer ee 9.10 

The Fordney-McCumber law of 1922-3u: 

Equivalent ad valorem__-__ 
ee WF TEI Ee 

The present bill, based on 1928 importations: 

EO EEE Se | ann ae 41.64 
OS Oe I a theeensh-nieeeiioetiensia aes 16. 04 


Ad valorem rates under the Underwood law were lower be- 
cause of inflated prices during the war, and rates of the 1922 act 
were only slightly below what the pending bill would put into 
effect on the basis of 1928 importations. 

These are the true facts upon which this bill should be judged 
with a view to determining whether or not it is a “robber 
tariff,” or a fair and proper equalization of differences in costs 
and conditions of competition at home and abroad, made for the 
purpose of protecting our American market for the products of 
American industry employing American labor. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


One of the arguments advanced against the pending tariff bill 
is that it will destroy our foreign trade. 

A careful consideration of our export business covering a 
period from 1922 to 1929 should shed some light on the value 
of the foreign market to the American producer. 

The following figures compiled by tlié Department of Com- 
merce show the total exports and imports from 1922 to 1929: 


Imports 


$3, 113, 000, 900 
3, 792, 000, 000 
8. 610; 000, 000 
4, 227, 000, 000 
4, 431, 000, 000 
4! 185, 000, 000 
4,091, 000, 000 
4, 400, 000, 000 
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Erports 

ee ncuttiintigectttpeaeatiinnttinin Cr i ae 
cee ee cosiariiddiedice tah adie eat 4, 167, 000, 000 
ae ee cee eet ia nate el iene 4, 591, 000, 000 

ai jébe eg ee 4, 910, 000, 000 
am tall. i einai ee 4, 809, 000, 000 
ea Ria ee ta ae ee ee 4, 865, 000, 000 
2 J : 7 128, 000, 000 





1929 


one id 5, 241, 000, 000 
According to the foregoing figures, in 1929, which was the 
peak year for exports, we exported $5,241,000,000 in value of 
American-made goods. During the same period we imported 
$4,400,000,000 in value of foreign-made goods into the American 
market. 

The Department of Commerce reports annually the volume of 
our exports and imports. 
manufactures, metals, and so forth. In 1929, as I have shown, 
our exports of domestic merchandise of all types were valued 
at $5,241,000,000. This large amount of goods is relatively minot 
when compared to the value of goods of all types consumed in 
the United States. 
the value of all commodities consumed in the United States, ex- 
cluding imports. However, an approximate idea of the impor- 
tance of our tremendous home market may be obtained when we 
learn that in 1927 the United States census reported the whole- 
sule value of all manufactures as $62,718,000,000; to this figure 
must be added the farm value of our agricultural products, 
which in 1927 had a gross value of $17,153,000,000. 
that the total value of all of our manufactures and farm prod- 
ucts on a wholesale basis is approximately $80,000,000,000, and 
this does not include the products of our fisheries and mines. 

From these figures it will be seen that by the enactment of 
protective tariff legislation we are seeking to preserve for the 
American manufacturer and farmer, employing American labor, 
the major portion of our home market, which consumes ap- 
proximately $80,000,000,000 worth of goods annually. In ad- 


ies ate 


No accurate statistics are available as to | 


We thus find | 


| those of coal and crude petroleum showed increases 
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Our exports consist of farm products, | 


| while the value of heavy iron and steel and naval 


dition to this stupendous value, we must remember that there | 
are employed millions of people in the distributing and retailing | 


of our products. If we could calculate the value of our domestic 
commodities at retail prices the amount would be much greater 
than that stated above. 

If by reducing rates of duty to a point below the difference 
between the costs of production at home and abroad we enable 
foreign producers to take over the American market, we are 
sacrificing a market that consumes $80,000,000,000, and the best 
we have been able to do is export approximately $5,000,000,000 
worth of goods. In other words, it is argued that the domestic 
market should be sacrificed for the export market, although the 
export market accounts for only 6 per cent of the total domestic 
production. 

It should follow that any considerable portion of the American 


a loss to American producers and a loss to American labor, and 
if rates of duty are not fixed so as to equalize differences in 
conditions of competition, the Americar producer will be either 
compelled to reduce wages in order to compete in our own market 
with the foreign producer, or he will be compelled to close down 
his factory and give the market over to the foreign producer. 

Those who are opposing the pending bill have stressed the 
importance of our foreign trade, and they minimize the impor- 
tance of the American market. These are, of course, the argu- 
ments of the international bankers and internationalists. The 
international bankers are financing the building of factories in 
foreign countries, and internationalists are building factories in 
foreign countries and are employing foreign labor. 

The Department of Commerce, in a bulletin issued March, 
1930, sets forth facts and figures which destroy the force of the 
arguments of the internationalists. This bulletin shows that 
practically one-fifth of our exports is unmanufactured cotton. 


which has been stressed by the internationalists, was due largely 
to a reduction in the price of unmanufactured cotton. 


The following statement in regard to our exports shows that 


the expansion in foreign sales of finished manufactures showed 
a gain of one-third in value during the first quarter of 1929 


| proven to be destructive to the industrial North. 


‘ | as destructive to the present-day industrial South. The fact 
over the first quarter of 1928, there being a gain all down the | 


line, but that there was a sharp‘ decrease in exports of crude | 


material. “The decline was largely attributable to smaller 
shipments and lower prices of cotton.” 

The following is quoted from the report: 

EXPORTS BY CLASSES AND COMMODITIES 

The expansion in foreign sales of finished manufactures was especially 
marked during the first quarter of 1929, showing a gain of one-third in 
value over the first quarter of 1928. For the entire year this group 
totaled $2,532,000,000, a gain of 12 per cent over 1928 and of 96 per 
cent over 1922, only seven years before. Increases, as compared with 
1928, were widely distributed among individual commodities, and new 
records were established for many. The value of exports of machinery 





: | in their own market. 
This bulletin shows also that the falling off in exports in 1929, | 
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amounted to $613,000,000, a gain of 23 per cent over 1928 
90 per cent more than the average for the period 1921-1925. Exports 
of automobiles (including parts and accessories) exceeded $539,000,000 
notwithstanding the fact that foreign sales during the fourth quarter 
fell considerably below those of a year earlier; their value for the year 
was 8 per cent larger than in 1928 and more than three times greater 
than the average yearly sales for the period 1921-1925 
with 1928, the value of exports of photographic and 
increased by 47 per cent, and there were 


and about 


As compared 
projection goods 
increases ranging from 5 per 
cent to 14 per cent tn the export values of chemicals, paints, and var 
nishes, and finished manufactures of iron and steel, rubber, and wood 
Exports of semimanufactures, amounting to $729,.000,000, 


2 increased 
slightly during the year. 


Foreign sales of copper (all forms) increased 
by 8 per cent in value, owing entirely to a higher average 
the quantity of copper exports declined by 11 per cent Exports of 
leather and of gas and fuel oil were substantially smaller than in 1928 


unit price; 


stores were con 
siderably greater. 


Crude material exports amounted to $1,142,400,000, a decrease of 12 
per cent, as compared with 1928. The decline was largely attributable 
to smaller shipments and lower prices of cotton. Raw cotton exports 
amounted to 3,982,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 13 per cent as compared 
with 1928; owing to a decline in the average unit price of cotton from 
20.1 cents in 1928 to 19.4 cents in 1929, the total value, amounting to 
$770,800,000, showed an even larger decrease—16 


per cent 
of leaf tobacco and undressed furs were smaller 


Exports 
than in 1928, while 


Exports of foodstuffs were somewhat smaller than in 1928: crude 
foodstuffs amounted to $269,600,000, a decrease of 844 per cent, while 
manufactured foods totaled $484,300,000, an increase of 4 per cent 
The quantity of grain (wheat, rye, and barley) shipped 


to foreign 
markets during 1929 was 24 per cent less than in 1928 


Nevertheless, 
in 1929 we sold abroad 87% per cent more of these grains than during 
the average year from 1910 to 1914. Exports of corn were 29 per cent 
larger and those of apples, valued at $33,000,000, were 24 per cent 
greater than in 1928. Exports of wheat flour were the largest in five 
years, and packing-house products showed an 8 per cent 


gain during 
1929, as against declines in the two preceding years. 


Thoughtful people should not be misled by the claim of the 
internationalists that whatever unemployment we are experi- 
encing is due to a falling off of our export trade, resulting 
from threatened reprisals on account of the tariff. The whole 
argument is absurd and should fall in light of the true condi- 
tions, which are disclosed by the figures. 

Opponents of the present tariff bill claim that if it is enacted 
we will shut out our import trade and lose most of our export 
trade. Let us assume that a bill should be enacted with rates 
so high that we would have no imports on which duties were 


| collected ; we still would be importing tremendous quantities of 
market which is displaced by foreign-made goods will result in | goods which come into our country free of duty. 


Our imports 
of crude rubber, crude silk, coffee, tea, cocoa beans, agricultural 
implements, and many other commod?ties are on the free list, 
both under the act of 1922 and the pending tariff bill. In 1929 
the value of our imports free of duty amounted to $2,880,128 000, 
or 66.28 per cent of all of our imports. Similarly, we still would 
export large quantities of goods such as cotton. Even if we 
placed embargoes on all imports and exports, our net loss in 
trade, according to the figures I have given, would be only 
$841,000,000, and the export of cotton alone in 1928 was 
$920,000,000. However, the pending bill certainly is not an 
embargo measure. Our free list still contains the items which 
represent the greater portion of our import trade. 

Should we listen to the objections of those who want our mar- 
ket? Why are they disturbed? Is it to be supposed that they 
fear American producers paying American wages as competitors 
in their market? Everybody knows that they can undersell us 
What they want is our market. How 
foolish we would be if we gave up an $80,000,000,000 market for 
the prospect of an infinitesimal increase in our foreign trade. 

The producers of cotton in the South have always been free 
traders. But free trade is destructive and has always been 


It is equally 


that North Carolina stands so high in its contribution to the 
Federal income tax indicates how far the South has progressed 
industrially in the last 30 years. Cotton was dethroned as king 
in the South nearly half a century ago. That fact, apparently, 
is not yet fully appreciated. 

For my part, I do not intend to listen to internationalists and 
free traders in determining so vital a policy as the protection 
of the American market for American producers employing 
American labor. I want the industries of the country and of 
Ohio to be prosperous. I want the wages paid to Americans, 
who will spend their money with American merchants, and not 
to foreigners who will spend their money with foreign mer- 
chants. 
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IXTER NATIONALISTS BUILDING FACTORIES ABROAD 


The international bankers are investing in foreign factories 
for the purpose of taking advantage of cheap foreign labor. 
Certain manufacturers are taking advantage of low wages in 
foreign countries by building factories abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be printed at the close of my 
remarks the report prepared by Mr. Woll, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, giving a partial list of branch factories oper- 
ated by American corporations in foreign countries, and his 
letter dated June 2, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

(See Exhibit C.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. At this point I desire to call attention 
to the extent to which Henry Ford has taken advantage of 
cheap foreign labor. The report, which I have asked to be 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


printed at the close of my remarks, indicates that the Ford | 
of Detroit, Mich., has a factory in Spain; that the | 


Motor Co., 
Ford Motor Co. has a factory in Italy; that the Ford Motor 
Co. has a factory in Germany; that the Ford Motor Co. has a 
factory in Denmark; that the Ford Motor Co. has a factory in 
Lelgium; that the Ford Motor Co. has a factory in France; 


that the Ford Motor Co. has a factory in Egypt; that the Ford | 
Motor Co. has a branch factory in South Africa; that the Ford | 
Motor Co. has a branch factory in Japan; that the Ford Motor | 


Co. has a branch factory in Chile; that the Ford Motor Co, has 


a branch factory in Australia; that the Ford Motor Co. has a | 


branch factory in Mexico; that the Ford Motor Co. has a 
branch factory in Uruguay; that the Ford Motor Co. has ¢ 
branch factory in Argentina; that the Ford Motor Co. has a 
branch factory in Brazil; that the Ford Motor Co. has a factory 
in Canada. It is reported that the Ford Motor Co. has stopped 
making tractors in America and is making them in factories 
in Ireland. It is reported that it is the announced intention of 
the Ford Motor Co. to manufacture all parts in Ireland and 
import them into the United States. 

Tractors are used largely by farmers. It is estimated that 
40 per cent of the labor cost of products in any market is con- 
sumed in food by those who produce the goods. American man- 
ufacturers, by taking advantage of cheap foreign labor, are put- 
ting this 40 per cent into the pockets of foreign farmers and 
taking it out of the pockets of the American farmers. 

Here is the value of the shipments from the Irish Free State 
as reported by the Department of Commerce for the first four 
months of 1930: 
January - 
February 
March 
April 


$409, 426 
1, 005, 157 
1,117, 522 


1, 366, 301 


The farmers of this country have appealed to the Congress 
for tariff relief, and they would be the first to oppose any move- 
ment to deprive American workmen of their jobs by the trans- 
fer of our manufacturing plants to European countries, where 


labor is so much cheaper than in our country. The farmer 
knows that a well-paid laboring class in our country is his chief 
reliance for a profitable home market for farm products. 

The General Motors Corporation has factories, according to 
the report I have asked to be printed as Exhibit C to my re 
marks, in the following foreign countries: Sweden, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Denmark, New Zealand, Belgium, Egypt, South Africa, 
Japan, Java, Australia, Argentina, and Brazil. 

It is estimated that more than 200 American manufacturers 
are now actively engaged in building factories in foreign coun- 
tries to take advantage of cheap foreign labor. 

Abraham Lincoln said that he favored protection because 
when we buy goods made abroad they have the money and we 
have the goods, but when we buy goods made in America we 
have both the goods and the money. That was a statement of 


wisdom made 70 years ago, and it applies with equal force | 


to-day. 

If we had a monopoly on the use of machinery in production, 
if we had a monopoly on efficiency methods which reduce costs, 
we might be able to offset our higher labor costs by the use of 
machinery and efficiency methods. But everybody knows that 
foreign producers are installing machinery and efficiency methods, 
and the tragedy of it all is that not only the foreign producers are 
installing machinery and efficiency methods but American cap- 
italists are going to foreign countries with American money, 
installing American machinery and American methods, but 
employing foreign labor at low wages. 

It developed during the discussions on this floor over the 
provisions of the pending bill that in 1913 the foreign imvest- 
ment of American capital amount to $2,000,000,000, and that at 
the end of 1928 the foreign investment of American capital 
amounted to $15,000,000,000. Therefore during the period from 
1913 to 1928 the investment of American capital in foreign coun- 
tries increased $13,000,000,000, 
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The pay rolls in foreign factories are spent in foreign mar- 
kets, where foreign-made goods are being purchased from for- 
eign merchants. 

So that Americans are helping to develop prosperity in for- 
eign countries at the expense of our own people. Foreign labor 
is being preferred over American labor, which means that pros- 
perity is being transferred from America to Europe. American 
capitalists would not be interested in building facteries abroad, 
employing foreign labor, if they were unable to ship the goods 
made abroad back to America and sell them at a greater profit 
than they can manufacture them in this country, paying Ameri- 
can wages. 

It is, in my opinion, a short-sighted business policy, for the 
reason that in the end, if such a policy should become general, 
the American market, which is the greatest market in the world, 
would be destroyed. 

I do not intend to permit myself to lose sight of the basic 
principles involved by any conclusion which is not based upon 
the true facts. There is too much at stake in this situation to 
be misled by conclusions which are unsound. 

With the flexible provisions in the pending bill, with a Tariff 
Commission that will function, and with a President who will 
see to it that it does function, any inequalities in the rates can 
be adjusted promptly, adjusted so they will equalize the differ- 
ences in conditions of competition at home and abroad, no more 
or no less. Anything short of that is bound to result in dis- 
aster to American producers, to American workers, and to 


| American prosperity, because it will mean the sacrifice of the 


American market, which consumes approximately $80,000,- 
000,000 of goods a year, to the producers of foreign-made goods 
employing foreign labor. 

OURS A DIFFERENT CIVILIZATION 


Ours is a different civilization than abroad. By equalizing 
the differences in labor costs and conditions of competition we 
are not only protecting our industries but we are protecting our 
civilization. 

I hope, with everyone else, that European civilization will 
improve, that their standard of living will become higher, that 
they will some day pay better wages; but until they do our 
only hope is protection. 

It does not take a historian to prove this point. Anyone with 
common sense knows it is so. The industrial history of this 
country is filled with proof of the accuracy of the statement. 
Free trade means hard times. Protection safeguards prosperity. 

MASS PRODUCTION 


In my opinion, the public mind is being confused by refer- 
ences to so-called mass production in connection with tariff rates 
of duty. If mass production were confined alone to America, it 
would be a different story, but mass production is possible in 
every country, and especially is it possible and probable in for- 
eign factories under the control and management of Americans. 
Anybody who is fooled by that is pretty gullible. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer is not likely to build factories abroad and 
fail to install efficiency methods and machinery. 

Does anyone think for a moment that a man of the great 
ability and foresigh* possessed by Henry Ford is not applying 
in his foreign factories the same efficiency methods he applies 
at Detroit and at Dearborn? 

The big question is the pay rolls, and the protective-tariff 
principle safeguards the pay rolls, the American standard of 
wages, and the American standard of living. 

Mass production affects the foreign worker as well as the 
American worker and offers a stupendous problem in connec- 
tion with our economic life. It offers a problem that has no 
relation to the tariff, and if it has any relation to the tariff, 
under the machinery set up in the pending bill, which provides 
for equalizing the differences in conditions of competition at 
home and abroad, the difference in costs due to mass production 
would be reflected in the rates. 

Mass production without a doubt is producing unemployment. 
But why add to the condition in America by permitting mass 
production and low wages in Europe to further increase unem- 
ployment here? 

The uncertainty and delay in enacting the tariff bill has had 
its effect upon business, which is reflected more or less in unem- 
ployment. 

Credit buying has loaded up the American consumer to the 
saturation point. Mass production has produced goods faster 
than they can normally be absorbed, either in the United States 
or in international markets. This condition is having its effect 
in unemployment. 

Technological changes in industries have resulted in over 
2,000,000 men and women being thrown out of employment. 
Machinery is taking the place of men and women to an alarming 
extent in industry. This is said to be one of the prices we 





ee 
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must pay for progress. It is a high price and is causing a great 
deal of suffering. However, in all fairness it must be admitted 
that the fall in employment because of the wider adoption of 
machinery and the invention of new machines to replace many 
human bands can not be blamed on the tariff. Our American 
industries are continuously endeavoring to reduce costs. The 
tariff can only be employed to help labor actually employed 
from being forced to compete on a wage basis with cheaper 
foreign labor. 

The building by American manufacturers of factories in for- 
eign countries to take advantage of cheap foreign labor is 
reducing the production of goods in America, resulting in unem- 
ployment. 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

Technological changes in industry are every day eliminating 
from active employment thousands of men and women. Men 
and women who have spent their lives in developing the skill 
and ability necessary in their work find themselves displaced 
by machinery. 

Instances were cited before the Senate committee which are, 
to say the least, startling. tach case is more or less of an 
individual tragedy. I quote: 

Cases 


the industry cited where 7 men now 
work which formerly required 60 to perform in casting pig iron. 

Two men now do the work which formerly required 128 to perform 
in loading pig iron. 

One man replaces 42 in operating open-hearth furnaces. 

A brickmaking machine in Chicago makes 40,000 bricks 
It formerly took 1 man 8 hours to make 450. 

In 25 
matic machine is more than thirty-one times that of the hand processes. 

In New York from 1914 to 1925 the number of workers in the paper- 
bex industry decreased 32 per cent while the output per wage earner 
increased 121 per cent. 

Thousands of skilled musicians with a life’s training behind them are 
being throw out of employment by the advent 
pictures. 

In the field of news transportation the simplex and the multiplex 
machines have eliminated the need for trained telegraphers, and to-day 
by the mere process of typing a message at the sending office the mes- 
sage is automatically printed at the receiving office. Many thousands of 
trained telegraphers have been made unnecessary during the past few 
years as a result of this new device. 

In the printing trades new inventions in typesetting threaten to make 
possible the setting of type in innumerable offices scattered as many as 
500 miles away by the manipulation of keys in a central plant. 

Additional information developed by Mr. Edward F. McGrady, 
of the American Federation of Labor, in regard to technological 
changes follow: 


in steel were the 


do 


per hour. 


of the talking moving 


Over 8,000,000 more railroad cars were unloaded last year than 1922 
with 250,000 fewer railroad employees. 

The General Motors’ decrease in the number of its workers amounting 
to 7,987 was accompanied by an increase in production of 37,347 
delivered to dealers in 1925, compared with 1923. 

Between 1925 and 1927 the number of wage earners in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles, including bodies and parts, decreased 56,796. 

In the men’s clothing trade a power machine operated by not more 
than 2 persons displace 200 skilled clothing cutters. 

In the iron and steel industry, on a general average 1 man now does 
as much work as 45 men used to do. 

On a trans-Atlantic liner we used to average 120 stokers to feed the 
boilers; now 3 men do this work, dressed immaculately in white, by 
merely turning a valve. 

The New York Edison 


cars 


Co, installed automatic mechanism that is 
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labor cost and in overhead expenses. The result as has been 
shown has been to throw thousands of men and women out of 
employment, but up until 1929 the use of machinery in industry 
and mass production has created more jobs in certain manu 
facturing lines through an economic process, which when 
analyzed must be shown to have certain limitations. Mass pro- 
duction and the use of machinery reduces the cost of articles 
up to a point where articles which have been regarded as luxu 
ries become necessities. Twenty years ago the automobile was 
available only for the wealthy man. To-day it is a necessity in 
common use. During or immediately after the World War 
the radio was a scientific curiosity of service in times of national 
distress, such as during wars. To-day it has become an every- 
day household article, providing entertainment and instruction 
for the people generally. 

Electrical refrigeration, employed only by industry for many 


| years, is to-day being introduced in the home and is being gen 


| erally used. 


| in industry. 


So that the luxuries of yesterday have become the 
necessities of to-day, and this has been accomplished in no 
small degree through mass production and the use of machinery 
And while many persons haye been forced out of 


employment, due to mass production and the use of machinery, 


| sorbed by the public in great quantities, but finally 


up until 1929 the development of these new lines offered new 
fields for the temporarily unemployed. 
In 1929, according to statistics, the saturation 


point 
reached. Through credit buying these new articles 


were 
and 


was 
ab- 
this 


| occurred in 1929—the absorption of these articles began slowing 
|} up and a new situation confronted, not only those seeking em 


and 40 watt electric bulbs the man-hour output of the auto- | 


| develop those markets. 


| the introduction of machinery and 


operating an electric distributing station which is supplying sufficient | 


power to light 300,000 homes without one human being in the plant. 
An operator 3 miles away handling the switch has perfect control at all 
times. 


work of nine-tenths of the office men employed in large institutions. 
A machine will simultaneously do the work of a cash register, doing 


ployment but those engaged in mass production. 

Mr. President, the value of any nrarket depends upon the 
purchasing power of the people. Where there no earning 
power there is no buying power. Therefore if mass production 
through the use of machinery should destroy the opportunity of 
the individual to earn money, the markets for the products of 
mass production would decline or fail or be lowered to a point 
where it would be unprofitable to produce the goods, then the 
industrialist, the demand for his products having declined be 
cause of the lack of purchasing power of the community, 
be compelled to reduce or cease the production of goods. 

The argument of the economists is that the use of machinery 
in industry and mass production will ultimately tend to sta 
bilize itself. In other words, ultimately we will reach a sta 
bilized condition in industry and consumption whereby the 
production of goods and merchandise will be limited so to 
equal the demand for such goods and merchandise. 

The economists further argue that the American market hav- 
ing reached the saturation point, a producer of goods through 
machinery and mass productiou must turn to other markets and 
Sut the difficulty with this situation 
when applying the various tariff principles, such as the prin 
ciple of protection, free trade, and tariff for revenue only, is 
the age-old difference in wages, standards of living, and 
conditions between America and foreign countries, 

in dealing with the tariff the practical phase of the problem 
should not be lost sight of in a consideration of the theoretical 
views of the economists. And the practical industrialist with 
the money and the executive ability to exploit a foreign market 
is not likely to fail to recognize the advantage of producing the 
goods for the foreign market under the most favorable economic 
conditions from a cost standpoint. It is apparent that those 
who are seeking to develop foreign markets are taking advan 
tage of the lower wages paid in foreign countries and are estab 
lishing their branch factories in foreign countries. Therefore, 
mass production into our 
economic life complicates the problem of fixing tariff rates of 


is 


wou ad 


labor 


| duty on a basis which will be just and fair to all concerned, and 


these conditions, it would seem to me, stress the importance of 


} the adoption of comprehensive flexible provisions which wil! 
Again, a mechanical device known as the business brain will do the | 


take into consideration in the fixing of tariff rates of duty all 


| conditions, including the conditions resulting from the use of 


bookkeeping and adding, and in another part of the building make a | 


complete record of the sale. One bank that has used 
estimates that it can accomplish its accounting and 
employees imstead of 67 formerly required. 

Where it took 49 coal shovelers to feed one of the plants of the 
International Paper Co., 3 men now do the work by feeding crude oil 
to the boiler. 

In 1915 a man in a razor factory honed 500 blades a day; now that 
same man hones 38,000. 

Not less than 2,000,000 workers have been displaced permanently by 
modern machinery. 


this 
auditing with 


machine 


7 


The use of machinery and mass production results in obvious 
savings to the manufacturer, obtained through reductions in 
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machinery and mass production. That is exactly what the 
President of the United States had in mind when he said that 
conditions of competition and not merely relative costs of pro- 
duction should be considered. 

If the use of machinery and mass production in America is in 
fact giving the American producer an advantage over the for 
eign producer, then rates of duty should be readjusted under 
the rules laid down in the flexible provisions in the light of these 
new conditions. But if, as is shown by the evidence the 
record, the use of machinery and mass production is prevalent 
in foreign countries, then rates of duty under the flexible pro- 
visions will reflect those conditions. 

Personally I can hot that the introduction of machinery 
and mass production, in view of the fact that their use 


in 


sen 


is 
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prevalent in all countries, has in the slightest degree changed 
the tariff situation. 

The fact remains that we do pay higher wages in this country; 
the fact remains that our standard of living in this country is 











higher 





and our only safeguard is protective-tariff rates of duty, 
which will fairly equalize differences in conditions of competi- 






































tion at home and abroad 
CONCLUBIONS 
It haus been said that unemployment resulting from inventions, 
the use of machinery, mass production, and so forth, should be 











regarded as 








part and parcel of progress. They operate when 

times are good as well as when times are bad. It is contended 
hat they eventually lead to greater efficiency, lower production 
mts, and lower prices to the consumet 
































WHAT 1S THE PRICE” 











this progress? What does the future hold for the young men and 
young women of this country, who must go out into the world 
and earn their living and a living for their families, if efficiency, 
mass production, combinations, machinery, mergers, and cen- 
tralization power in a few destroy the opportunities of the 
many / 

Where are we trending, and what will be the ultimate result? 
Are the masses to be the victims of progress rather than the 
beneficiaries 7 

What are the chances for a readjustment which will enable 
those who have to work in order to live to reap the benefit of 
progress without suffering the destructive effects of progress? 

This is one of the greatest problems confronting the American 
people to-day, and the solution of this problem will require a 
high standard of statesmanship. 

In considering remedies two phases of unemployment should 
be distinguished. First, those phases which are more or less 





































































































temporary. 

The remedies for unemployment resulting from technological 
changes, mass production, and credit buying offer a problem the 
solution of which has not yet been found. 

The suggestion has been made that one solution is shorter 
hours for labor, perhaps the 5-day week. The tariff protects 
the higher wages paid labor in America, and it protects the pro- 
ducer of American-made goods from destructive competition from 
foreign producers, Who pay lower wages. If tariff rates of duty 
are reduced to a point where competition in the home market is 
increased, the American producer must either reduce wages, in- 
crease the hours of labor, or close down his factory. With pro- 
tection, the hours of labor might be reduced and the higher 
wages maintained. This suggestion, in my opinion, is worthy of 
serious consideration. 



















































































I confess the conclusions of the Senate committee investigating 
this subject were exceedingly disappointing. About all the 
committee suggested were the gathering of up-to-date statistics 
and the creation of bureaus for assisting the unemployed in one 
veographical area to take advantage of employment in another 
veographical area. 

The committee finally concluded that the problem is private 
industry's problem and that there is very little the Government 
can do to assist. 

Temporary unemployment resulting from overspeculation and 
conditions which followed the stock-market disturbances 
being met by the most comprehensive program ever put into 
operation in this country. 

We are all familiar with what President Hoover and the gov- 
ernors of the various States and other public officials are doing 
to stimulate public work for the purpose of restoring prosperity 
and offering employment. 
















































































where it stands. 
employment. 

















As I view the situation, three policies of government are abso- 
lutely important and they are interdependent. 

First. We must restrict immigration, preserving the Ameri- 
can labor market for Americans ; 
Second. We must protect the American buying market for the 
ducts of American labor and American industry; and 





















































the 





American consumer against price fixing in violation of law. 
If we enact a tariff law that protects our market for Ameri- 
cans and then permit combinations to destroy internal com- 
petition, we leave the consumer at the mercy of the trusts. But 
trusts and monopolies are no argument against the protective 
tariff. The answer is to regulate trusts and monopolies so 



































But the big question is, What will ultimately be the price of | 


permanent, and those which may be regarded as more or less 


is | 


The tariff bill will be finally enacted and business will know | 
This should stimulate production and increase 


| Justice Taft. 


Third. By the enforcement of antitrust laws, we must protect | 
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that competition will be free and unhampered by unfair prac- 
tices. 

I believe the executive branch of our Government should be 
ever vigilant and active to protect the public against price- 
fixing in violation of law. 

The price of monopoly is strict Government regulation. The 
sooner we realize this and act upon it the better for the coun- 
try. The time to wield “the big stick” seems to me to be 
close at hand. 

FLEXIBLE PROVISIONS 

As I stated at the beginning of my remarks, while a Member 
of the House of Representatives, in 1916, I submitted a plan 
for changing the system of fixing tariff rates of duty, the plan 
I submitted being comparable to the flexible provisions pro- 
vided in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that a portion of the remarks made by 
me in the House of Representatives on June 23, 1916, upon this 
subject, may be printed at the close of this discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to will be found as Exhibit D at the 
conclusion of Mr. McCuLtocn’s remarks. ) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, the flexible provisions 
provided in the pending bill, being broader and more compre- 
| hensive than the provisions contained in the present law, are, 

in my judgment, a very important step forward. 

Under the flexible provisions contained in the pending bill, 
the Tariff Commission is authorized to investigate relative 
fer of production and conditions of competition in the pro 
| 
| 





duction of articles in American and European countries and 
to readjust the rates of duty within a 50 per cent limitation, 
so as to equalize the difference in conditions of competition at 
home and abroad. 

Rate-fixing under this rule should protect the American mar 
ket for the producers of American-made goods and help to 
maintain our American standard of wages and our American 
standard of living. It seems to me that no one can seriously 
| question the fairness of the rule laid down in the flexible pro- 

visions, and the importance of fixing rates of duty under such 
a rule. 

With the exception of a provision for judicial review, which 
I strongly favor, it would seem to me that the provisions of 
the pending bill are comprehensive, workable, and just to all 
interests. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 

I have been very much interested in the discussions on the 
floor of the Senate in regard to the constitutionality of the flex- 
ible provisions and the nature of the power that is delegated by 
the Congress under the flexible provisions. 

Clearly, this is a delegation of legislative power. The fixing 
of tariff rates of duty, the same as the fixing of rates for utility 
service, is a legislative function to be exercised by the Congress 
or the legisiature directly, or by some agency to which the 
power is delegated. 

The United States Supreme Court. in Bluefield Water Works 
Co. v. Public Service Commission (262 U. S. 679), said: 





The prescribing of rates is a legislative act. The commission is an 
instrumentality of the State exercising delegated powers. Its order 
| is of the same force as would be a like enactment of the legislature. 


|} The Supreme Court of the United States in 


Knoxville rv. 
Knoxville Water Works Co. (212 U. S. 1), said: 


Nevertheless, the function of rate making is purely legislative in its 
character, and this is true whether it is exercised directly by the 
Legislature or by some subordinate and administrative body to whom 
the power of fixing the rates in detail has been delegated. The com- 
pleted act derives its authority from the legislature, and must be 


re- 
garded as the exercise of legislative power. 


The most comprehensive decision, in my opinion, upon the 
subject of the delegation of legislative power—and that is ex- 
| actly what it is, a delegation of legislative power—is the case of 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co. against the United States, decided 
April 9, 1929, the opinion being handed down by Mr. Chief 
In this decision the entire subject of the con- 
stitutionality of the flexible provisions of the act of 1922 was 
fully considered. 

This decision was very fully discussed on the floor of the 
Senate by my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio, last 
week. His arguments and logical presentation of the whole 








question seemed to me to be unanswerable. 





I feel, however, that the record of this debate should contain 
a major portion of the text in the opinion of the Hampton case. 
I, therefore, ask that a portion of this opinion be printed at the 
close of my remarks, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. | been made that the adoption of machinery and mass production 
(See Exhibit FE.) for the average farmer is impracticable. 
Mr. McCULLOCH. At this time I desire to call attention to It is conceded that the theory of mass production is imprac- 
the following excerpt from the opinion. The Chief Justice said: | tical in connection with some branches of the farm industry, 
It is conceded by counsel that Congress may use executive officers particular reference being made to the raising of certain crops, 
in the application and enforcement of a policy declared in law by and the impracticab!lity 0! app yng such methods in certain 
Congress, and authorize such officers in the application of the con- branches ot the industry, such ts in dairy ng : > * 
gressional declaration to enforee it by regulatién equivalent to law. | 1 he big question, hows ver, 1m conne —_ with the pending bill, Is 
But it is said that this never has been permitted to be done when whether or not the relief sought by the - reased rates W ill bene 
Congress has exercised the power to levy taxes and fix customs duties. fit the farmer and to what extent those increased rates will add 
The authorities make no distinction. The same principle that per- to the burdens of the ConaeES of the products of the caem. 
mits Congress to exercise its rate-making power in interstate commerce The State ot Ohio = ee Jae leading eae ESE eo 
by declaring the rules which shail prevail in the legislative fixing of Ohio ranks third in the value e manufactured oe 
rates, and enables it to remit to a rate-making body created in accord- ported by the ——— of 1927, the amount = anew tured prod: 
ance with its provisions the fixing of such rates, justifies a similar ucts produced during 1927 being $5,230,000,000 Phe wages paid 
provision for the fixing of customs duties on imported merchandise. to industrial workers in Ohio in 1927 amounted to $968,000,000. 
There are, according to the census of 1927, some 669,000 wage 
earners employed in the manufacturing industries in Ohio 
While Ohio is a great industrial State, it also ranks high In 
the production of agricultural commodities. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the gross income re 
ceived by the farmers of Ohio for their farm products places 
| the State of Ohio as tenth in importance among all the States 
, b : ve in 1928. The estimated gross income for the total farm pro- 
incorporated in the present draft of the flexible provisions, | Mr. duction in the State of Ohio for 1928 was reported as $398,000,000, 
President, I ask that a draft of the flexible provisions providing The prosperity, therefore, of this industry in Ohio is of very 
for judicial review, which I prepared, be printed at the close of | great importance to all of the people of the State. When 
my remarks. farmers are prosperous they purchase the products of manufac- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. | turers through the medium of our merchants, and when manu- 
(See Exhibit F.) facturers are prosperous they purchase the products of the 
THE TARIF¥ BILL OF 1930 AS AN AID TO AGRICULTURE farmer, it being estimated that 40 per cent of the labor cost of 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Two-thirds of the increases in rates in | production of manufactured articles is spent for food by the 
the pending tariff bill are on agricultural items, and, as I have | workers who produce the goods and merchandise 


There can be no doubt as to the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to delegate, under proper rules, the power to fix tariff 
rates of duty. 

I predict that the day is not far distant when the same kind 
of machinery we have for fixing freight rates will be set up 
for fixing tariff rates 

I regret that the provisions for judicial review have not been 


shown, the percentage of increase on agricultural items is very The whole system is therefore an interdependent one, and 
much higher than on industrials, the percentage of increase on | should be so regarded in the enactment of tariff legislation 

agricultural items being 10.82 per cent, and on industrial items In my opinion tariff legislation will not solve all of the 
the percentage of increase is 2.37 per cent. problems of the farmer; but by the proper application of the 


With the aid of available experts and a careful analysis of | protective-tariff theory in preserving our home market for the 
the facts developed in the debates, I have endeavored to deter- | products of American industry, including the farm, very great 
mine the effect of the rates on agriculture as a whole and also | benefit can be derived by the farmer through tariff legislation 
the effect of the rates on the agricultural industry in Ohio. | properly applied. 

The tendency of the Members of the Senate on both sides of | “1 think it can fairly be said that the most the pending tariff 
the Chamber has been to grant substantial relief to agriculture. | bill can offer to the farmer by way of direct benefit is an oppor- 
All reasonable demands have been considered, accepted, and re- | tunity to produce and sell more of those products for which the 


flected in the rates. | duties imposed in the pending bill may be wholly or partially 
In addition to tariff rates of duty as an aid to agriculture | effective. 

the Congress has adopted other means to assist the farmer in | It has been urged, and I think with some force, that the way 

bettering his economic condition. has been opened to the farmer to diversify his production, so 


A Federal Farm Board has been created, and has been operat- | that by reducing the production of farm commodities which are 
ing now for almost a year. Under the broad powers granted by | not profitable and by increasing the production of farm products 
the Federal Farm Board act that agency has ample facilities at | which are profitable the farmer will be enabled to increase his 
its disposal to assist farmers in organizing farmers’ cooperative | net income 
associations and stabilizing corporations, and to set up the ma- The farmers of Ohio are in many respects advantageously 
chinery necessary for efficient marketing of the products of agri- | located for general farming. We have in our own State great 
culture. So far the Federal Farm Board has put into operation | markets, and we are close to great markets in other States, so 
a policy based upon the theory that in order to increase the price | that the Ohio farmer can market his products without having 
of farm commodities the production of farm products, wherever | added to the cost heavy freight charges which, where competi- 
a surplus is common, must be reduced so that, if possible, the | tion is sharp, reduce profits. As an example, it has been pointed 
quantities of farm products produced annually in the United | out that on commodities such as corn and wheat, which are pro- 
States will be measured as nearly as possible by the amount of | duced in Ohio in large quantities, Ohio farmers receive a much 
farm products consumed in the United States. better net price than do the farmers in the more western States, 

If it is found possible to carry out the policy of the Federal | the Ohio farmer securing the benefit of the reduction in trans- 
Farm Board in this regard, it would follow that the farmer's | portation charges. 
problem, in so far as prices are determined by the exportable | As another example, the statistics of the Department of Agri- 
surplus, would be solved. culture with reference to prices of farm products show that 

It was developed during the debates that conditions on the | Ohio farmers get a much higher price for winter wheat than 
farm have radically changed in recent years. It is said that | does the Kansas farmer. It should follow, therefore, that the 
the use of machinery has reduced the number of employees farmers of Ohio, who produce large quantities of wheat, corn, 
necessary on the average farm. This, together with greater op- | rye, oats, and barley, and also livestock, poultry, poultry prod- 
portunities for employment in the city, has resulted in a distinct | ucts, and dairy products, are better situated because of geo- 
movement of man power from the farm to the city; and though | graphical location for making larger profits in these agricultural 
our population is steadily increasing, and the demand for food | commodities than farmers located directly east or west of the 
of all types is continually growing, nevertheless our farm popula- | Mississippi River, who must accept lower net prices because of 
tion, according to statistics, has been steadily declining. the cost of transportation to eastern markets. 

It appears that there are two distinct schools of thought in Tariff legislation affecting the farmer as a producer is found 
regard to methods for solving the so-called farm problem. The | mostly in the agricultural schedule, but certain items of im 
first is the solution proposed by the Federal Farm Board of | portance are found in the chemical schedule—as an instance, 
limiting the crops, and thus raising prices; and the second is | casein is in the chemical schedule—in the sugar schedule, in 
the suggestion that the farmer adopt the same method which | the tobacco schedule, and in the wool schedule. All farmers are 
is prevalent in industry, of increasing his crops through the use | naturally interested in the free-list provisions, which in the 
of machinery and mass production, thus reducing costs. pending bill carry out the policy laid down in the act of 1922 

Whether or not either of these two suggested remedies is | of permitting the importation into the United States free of 
workable, and ‘will in the end prove a solution of this most im- | duty of all commodities which the farmer uses in the produe- 
portant problem, is yet to be determined. tion of his crops. 

There has been quite a little criticism of the operation of the As an example of the effect of the free list upon the farmers, 
Federal Farm Board in the debates; and the suggestion has | it should be pointed out that under the pending bill the free 
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valued 
bones, 


implements of all types, cream sepa- 
more than $50, arsenic, binder twine, dried 
fertilizer of all Paris green, crude phos- 
phates, crude gypsum, potash salts for fertilizer purposes, sheep 
dip odium barbed wire, and so forth. 
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not 
types, 
hitriute, 
AGRICULTURE 1 
Condition ve to 
resper from conditions in 
Iowa, Katsus, Nebraska, the 
[In Ohio, according to the 


differ 


States, 


agriculture in 
the North Central 
Dakotas, and Montana, 

reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture, there is a tendency toward diversification of crops, the 
production of fruits seeds are becoming more and more 
important, and the trend of agricultural production in Ohio is 
toward the of feed, such as corn and hay, to be used 
in maintaining the production of cattle, both for meat and dairy 
purposes, hogs, and poultry 

In Ohio the dairy industry is one of 
the farm Ohio fairly large 
State. We produce maple sirup, maple sugar, and beet sugar, 
Ohio farmers are also engaged in the growing of tobacco, pota- 
toes, truck crops, and greenhouse products. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be printed in connection with 
my remarks a table prepared for me by experts in the depart- 
ments showing the estimated gross income from farm production 
in Ohio by commodities for the year 1928. This table is drawn 
from the official reports of the United Department of 
Agriculture, It does not represent the value of the crops pro- 
duced in Obio and the animal products yielded by the farm, but 
repre the income received by the farmer on the 
vurious items For example, the gross income received 
from corn is reported as somewhat over $9,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, Ohio is one of the most important corn-producing States 
in the 1 and in 1928 produced more than 
bushels. However, most of this corn is consumed on the farms 
feeding material for animals, particularly hogs, cattle, and 
poultry. 

Thus the gross income reported in this table 
‘ived from the sale of corn such. 


Ohio in many 


such as 


is 
and 
£rowihpe 
is also a 


income. wool-growing 


States 
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represents the in- 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Whether or not the products of American 
industry are being displaced by the products of foreign industry 
in our home market is best determined by the amount of im- 
ports of competitive articles. 

For the purpose of determining as nearly as possible the 


amount of iniports for consumption of dutiable farm products, I 


have prepared a table, which I ask, Mr. 
printed in connection with my remarks. 
This table shows the imports of dutiable farm products during 
the year 1928. It does not include nonedible agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as hides, wool, long-staple cotton, tobacco, casein, nor 
vegetable oils, sugar, and molasses. Excluding the articles 


President, to have 


| mentioned, there were imported into the United States during 





| Kges of poultry . 


| $436,400,000. 
| $525,700,000 free of duty. 


the year 1928 dutiable farm products amounting to $176,502,042. 

This figure is far short of our total import of foodstuffs sub- 
ject to duties. On June 9, 1930, the Department of Commerce 
issued an analysis of our foreign trade. It reports that in 1929 
the value of our dutiable import of foodstuffs of all types was 
In addition, we imported foodstuffs to the value of 
525,7 The latter group includes coffee, tea, 
cocoa beans, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, the table 


United States imports for consumption of dutiable farm products, 1928 


Dutiable 
520, 944, 264 
, 004, 417 
}, 634, 401 


, 960 


Animals, edible 
Meat products__.~- 
Dairy products 


| Grains and preparation 


156,000,000 | 


| table oils, sugar, and 


ceived from all corn has been distributed in the proper groups | 


of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, and so forth. 

The 
tent the pending tariff bill uid agriculture, and I have 
developed the facts and with a view of determining 
the effect of the pending tariff bill upon the producers of farm 
product in Ohio 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton 
Without objection, the table will be printed in the 

The table is as follows: 


will 


statistics 


in the chair). 


RECORD. 


mated gross income from farm production in 


D425 


Ohio, by commoditica, 


Value 


vital question involved in this discussion is to what e® | 


$9, 291, 000 | 
6, 506, 000 | 


5, 124, 000 

; owe , 100, 

R - - a . 126, 
Buckwheat 514, 
fobaeco , 609, 
Potatoe , 065, 
Sweeipot . 588, 000 
Truck crops : { 000 
Hay and sweet sorghum , 000 
Clover seed (red and . 000 
Clover seed (sweet and Japanest , 000 
, 000 


000 


000 
000 
atoes 


tisike) 


Timot 


000 | 


P00 | 


} 
, 000 


owpea 


, 000 
000 

20, 000 
5, 000 
j, OOO 

, 000 

3, OOO 

, 000 

, 000 

70, 000 


perries 

berries 

irult 

sirup and sug 

1m siru 

gardens 

products 

Forest products 


(ire house produ 


, 000 
, 000 


rops 


~2, 000 


ops 000 


ttle ind calves 


151, 
482, 

, 720, 
407, 
5, 875, 
, 362, 


( 
ble 
Sheep 
Poultry 


000 
nd lambs 000 
(chickens) 
hickens 
nd milk products 
Wool and mohair 

Bee products 


liorse . 


000 
Milk 


92), 000 


inimal products 


Total, crops and animal products , 270, 000 


~ 000 | 
| valued 


> OND | 


Fodders and feeds—- a 
Vegetables and preparations.....-~~ ‘ 
eOGRGs OE PRNRORER ie mcsiddsseaetiewesendtr devine 
, 682, SHE 


, 592, 046 


This table does not include inedible agricultural products, such as 
hides, wool, long-staple cotton, tobacco, nor does it include casein, vege- 


molasses, 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Can American farmers, if given a reason- 
able competitive opportunity, take over and supply a consid- 
erable portion of these products which at the present time benefit 
the foreign farmer instead of the domestic farmer? 

That will be the supreme test of the effectiveness 
legislation as it relates to the farmer. 

Under the rule applied in the enactment of this bill, that 
conditions of competition at home and abroad shall be equalized 
by tariff rates of duty, if the rule has been fairly applied in the 
fixing of rates on farm products, the American farmer will have 
an opportunity under these rates to compete in our home market 
with foreign farmers. 

Remembering that an important test to be applied is the 
amount of imports, I have requested the experts in the various 
departments to furnish me data upon which an accurate analysis 
of some of the oustanding agricultural items in the bill can 
be made. 

I have taken certain outstanding items, and have summarized 
the information furnished me by the experts. 

LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


In 1928 imports of live cattle. amounted to 133,000 head, 
weighing 81,892,000 pounds. In 1928 the imports had increased 
to 517,000 head, weighing more than 250,000,000 pounds, and 
valued at slightly more than $20,000,000. 

Duties on live cattle have been changed and increased so as 
to enable the American producer and domestic cattle grower to 
fill at least in part this demand, which is now going to the 
cattle raisers of Mexico and Canada. 

In 1923 our imports of beef amounted to 16,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,885,000. In 1928 these imports had increased to 
40,700,000 pounds, valued at $4,774,000. 

The imports of veal in 1923 amounted to 2,740,000 pounds, 
at $334,000. In 1928 they had increased to 7,900,000 
pounds, valued at $1,372,000. 

The duties in the pending bill are designed to equalize the 


of this 


| differences in the cost of production in the United States and 


000 | 


foreign countries so that the American producer can secure at 
least a part of this business which is now going to foreign 


| producers, 


000 | 
3, 805, 000 | 
391, 000 | 


The figures show that we have imported large quantities of 
pork and pork products. In 1928 our imports of live hogs were 
valued at more than a million dollars. Our imports of fresh 
pork were valued in 1928 at approximately a million dollars. 
Our imports of hams, bacon, and shoulders were approximately 


a |} a million dollars. 
285, 000 | 


In 1923 the imports of canned beef amounted to 4,490,000 
pounds, valued at $383,000. In 1923 these imports had in- 





1930 


amounting to 2,27 
1928 to 14,827,000 pounds. 
POULTRY 

Our imports of live poultry in 
pounds, valued at $378,000. Canada is the chief source of our 
imports. In the case of dressed poultry of all types, in 1923 
our imports amounted to 1,640,000 pounds, valued at $497,000. 
In 1928 they had increased to 5,495,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,467,000. 


1928 amounted to 1,497,000 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


As Ohio is a large producer of dairy products, the changes 


in the rates on dairy products should benefit Ohio farmers. 


An important item in connection with the duties on dairy 


products is the increased duty on casein made from skim milk. | 


In 1928 the imports of casein were 28,612,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,674,000. 
VEGETABLES 
In 1928 we imported 1,800,000 cases of canned tomatoes from 
Italy. 
In 1928 we imported, largely from Spain and Egypt, 125,300,- 
000 pounds of onions, valued at $2,260,000. 


Imports of both seed potatoes and potatoes intended for food | 


come principally from Canada, with minor quantities of the 
early varieties from Cuba, Bermuda, and Mexico. The imports 
from Canada compete with our domestic production of certified 
seed potatoes as well as our potatoes intended for food. 
imports have fluctuated a great deal, and have varied directly 
with our crop conditions. In 1925 they were as low as 222,000 
bushels. In 1926, when prices were high in the United States, 
they increased to 5,646,000 bushels. 

WOOL 


Important changes have been made in the wool schedule, par- 
ticularly with respect to the duty on raw wool, the duty on 
waste wool, noils, wool rags, and so forth. Practically since 
the beginning of the Colonies the United States has had an 
important farm enterprise in sheep raising. 
although of much more importance to shepherds in the Western 


and Mountain States, has proven profitable to farmers in East- | 


ein States, such as Ohio. In 1929 the Department of Agricul- 


ture reported that the number of sheep and lambs on the farms 
in Ohio amounted to 2,154,000, out of a total of 47,171,000 for the 


entire United States. The woolgrower has been suffering from 
severe competition from the imports of waste wools, noils, and 
wool rags. Under the act of 1922 the imports of this particular 
group of waste wools have been quite large. In 1923 they were 
valued at $11,000,000, and in 1928 the value of the imports had 
increased to $15,109,000. 
a large increase, 
and in 1928 at $6,200,000. 
a sharp decline in wool prices throughout the world, and they 
are now as low as they were in 1913, before the World War. 


The wool producers have been suffering considerably because | 


of the general decline in the use of wool for textile industry. 
It has been estimated that the employment of wool for textiles 
has fallen off about 20 per cent in the past seven years. The 


same situation prevailed throughout the world, and has been ac- | 


companied by an increase in the world’s supply, as well as in 
our own domestic production. The reduction in the use of wool 
in clothing and textiles of all types has been caused by changes 
in style and by the introduction of other fabrics, such as rayon, 
which substitute for or compete with the woolen fabrics. The 
new duties will tend to limit the importation of wool waste, 
particularly wool rags, and to force the use of more virgin wool 
in the making of woolen textiles of the kind and character 
which in recent years have contained considerable quantities 
of wool obtained from waste products. It is hoped that the in- 
creases in rates on these waste products in conjunction with the 
rates set on virgin wool will widen the domestic market for our 
wool, and will open to the domestic woolgrower a portion of the 
market previously supplied by wool obtained from wool waste. 

The table indicating the importations of agricultural products, 
and the incomplete summary I have attempted to make of data 
which have been available to me showing importations of large 
quantities of farm products, indicate clearly that there is a 
great opportunity for the American farmer to take over a con- 
siderable portion of this business, which should add materially 
to his prosperity. 

There are many involvements in the agricultural schedule 
which I shall not attempt to analyze; but it seems to me, where 


ean just as well produce in our own country, that every effort 
should be made, not only through legislation but otherwise, to 
secure for the American producer this business. By equalizing 


the differences in conditions of competition at home and abroad, ° 
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creased to 52,736,000 pounds, valued at $6,437,000. The imports | 
of prepared or preserved meats other than canned beef, in 1923 | 
2,278,000 pounds, have been sharply increased in | 


|} Summers 


The | America is greater than the cost of production of farm products 


| increased 


This enterprise, | 





Wool rags, in particular, have shown | 
In 1923 the imports were valued at $2,800,000, 
During the past year there has been | 


| in the cost of living in the prices of foods. 


| The manufacturing industries of Ohio, with 


| volume of goods produced annually, amounting to more than 
importations are large from foreign countries of articles we | 


>= = 
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and by fixing tariff rates of duty fairly, we put the American 
producer of farm products upon an equal basis in our own 
market with the foreign producer of farm products. The pend- 
ing bill should be of material assistance, not only to the farmers 
of Ohio but to the farmers throughout the United States. 
As I stated at the beginning of my remarks in regard to the 
agricultural increases in rates of duty, bill should be 
analyzed not only from the standpoint of benefits to agr 


this 


the 


| culture but also with a view to determining the effect of these 


increased rates placed upon the necessities of life on the con 
of the country. Prior to 1921, when the emergency 
tariff bill was enacted, it was a part of the tariff policy of this 
country to place upon the free list all products which affected 
in any way the necessities of life, and this was particularly so 
in regard to products consumed as food. 

A careful examination of the analysis which I have presented 
will, I think, justify the conclusion that the placing of protective 
tariff rates of duty upon foodstuffs, as provided in the pending 
bill, will not necessarily increase the price of food to the Ameri- 


| can consumer, but that these tariff rates of duty will furnish the 


American producer the opportunity of supplying these products 
to American consumers instead of permitting such products to 
be supplied to American consumers by foreign producers. 
Internal competition, if unrestrained by unlawful practices 
and agreements, should regulate fairly the prices of these prod- 
ucts to the consumer. 
To the extent that the cost of production of farm products in 


in foreign countries, tariff rates of duty equalizing this differ 
ence are justifiable, even though they would result in increasing 
temporarily the prices of the commodities. This is true for the 
reason that if the cost of production in America is higher that 
cost is c:used by higher wages paid to those who 
produce the goods, thus enabling those who produce the goods 
to purchase products in the American market. By producing 
foodstuffs in America for the American market the great agri- 
cultural industry of this country should become prosperous. 
Agriculture then contributes its share toward our general pros- 
perity ; and through its workers and those engaged in that indus 
try who are able to purchase the products of manufacturers, 
prosperity being interdependent, everyone is benefited. So the 
conclusion must be irresistible that fair protective-tariff rates 
of duty on agricultural products, even though they be on the 
necessities of life, are justifiable under the theory of protection 

One other point should not be lost sight of. Does anyor: 
think for a moment that the foreign producer is going to sell 
his products in the American market for less than the marke 
will stand? Not at all. He cuts the price to the American con 
sumer just enough to get the business. Do you think the for 
eign producer is going to give the American people anything? 
Is he going to be satisfied with a reasonable profit if he can get 
an exorbitant profit? Not at all. He is going to get all he can, 
and he gets the top price after he has undersold the American 
producer. When he finally drives the American producer out 


| of business, he takes ali his conscience will let him, and that is 


all he can get. So protection safeguards prices of commodities 
to the American consumer not only through internal competi- 
tion but by forcing competition on a fair basis with the foreign 
producer. Protection is an American policy applied in the 
interest of Americans, both producers and consumers. The 
agents of foreign producers in this country, the importers, are 
shrewd business men, ready to take and profit by any advantage 

I remain confident in the belief that prices will be regulated 
internally through competition and that the consumers of the 
country will not be seriously affected by the rates through in 


| creased prices, but, rather, the opportunity will be offered the 
| American producer of farm products to supply the American 


market instead of permitting the foreign producer of farm prod- 
ucts to supply the American market. The result should be a 


| contribution to our general prosperity without additional burden 


to the consumer, the prices being regulated by internal com 


| petition. 


Industrial workers in our great cities have been told that they 
face, because of rates in the pending bill, a tremendous increase 
I believe this state 
ment is not well founded and is not based on the facts as they 
really exist. Industrial workers have a lot to gain by ou 
farmers attaining a better economic position. In the State of 
Ohio approximately 20 per cent of our population live on farms. 
their tremendous 
$5,000,000,000, market their products all over the United States 
and are decidedly dependent on our farm population as repre 
senting an important group of purchasers. If farmers, either 
in Ohio or in the rest of the country, can better their economic 
position, if they can obtain a larger income per farm, it is clear 
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that they will be in a better position to purchase manufactured 
goods. If the farmer can see an opportunity for widening his 
market, he then will attempt to produce more per farm of the 
needed commodities and will receive a larger income per farm. 
This will improve his purchasing power and will result in help- 
ing not only himself but also the industrial groups operating 
in our cities. 

I feel that the pending bill carries out the messages of the 
President. The rates of duties for agriculture have been ma- 
terially changed. This is the first bill in which agriculture has 
been given prime recognition. In the other schedules affecting 
industry the changes have been minor. The ad valorem equiva- 
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lents of the pending bill for industrial schedules are, as I have | 


shown, practically the same as in the act of 1922 


the increase 


being only 2.37 per cent. If errors have been made in the sched- 
ules—and no tariff bill has been free from errors in rates— 
corrections can be easily made through the operation of the 
flexible provisions. It is obvious that the Congress has not the 


machinery nor the time to determine with exactness each agri- 
eultural and industrial rate. However, the Tariff Commission 
has that power under the pending bill, and the President can 
put into effect the intent of Congress as laid down under the 
comprehensive rules provided. I feel that the flexible provisions 


will fully safeguard the interests of both our consumers and 
producers; and with those provisions in the bill I shall vote 
for it. 
EXHIBITS 

A. Summary from Senator SMmoor’s speech. 

B. Statement prepared by the American Federation of Labor. 

C. Letter from Vice President Woll, of the American Federation of 
Labor 

ID). Senator McCULLOCH’s speech on the floor of the House, 1916. 

K. Chief Justice Taft's opinion. 


I’. Proposed substitute to section 336. 


Exureit A 


SUMMARY PREPARED BY THE CHAIRMAN 


SENATOR SMOOT, 


OF THE 
OF UTAH 
H. R. 2667 as a whole 


In the entire list of comparable items in the tariff act of 1922 there 
ate 2.830 named items and basket clauses, as compared with 3,218 in 
Hi. R. 2667. No rate changes were made in 2,170 of these, or nearly 
68 per cent of the total. Increases were made in 888 and decreases in 
235. ‘Transfers from the dutiable to the free list embraced 75 items 
and 48 items were transferred from the free to the dutiable list. On the 
basis of imports during 1928 these changes with respect to comparable 
items show duties of $630,456,280 under H. R. 2667, as compared with 
$522,649,3. under the present law. The computed ad valorem equiva- 
lents of the duties are 33.22 per cent and 40.08 per cent, or an increase 
of 6.86 per cent. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 








The bulk of the indicated increases in the duties and in the computed 
ad valorem equivalents of them results from higher duties on competi- 
tive agricultural products and from the compensatory element con- 
tained in imported manufactured products which are made in part or 
entirely from agricultural raw materials. A careful item by item 
analysis bas been made by the Tariff Commission of the changes in 
in order to ascertain the actual protective rates on agricultural 
raw materials and the foregoing compensatory elements contained in 
the duties on manufactured products which use agricultural raw mate- 
rials. These compensatory elements are protective to agriculture and 
merely neutralize for domestic manufactures any effect which the tariff 
may have in raising the cost of their raw materials. Obviously it is 
the noncompensatory elements in the duties on imported manufactured 
products made from agricultural raw materials which constitute the 
protective rates intended to equalize the differences between domestic 
and foreign costs of conversion. 

The results of this study appear in Table 1 (p. 5) of the commission's 
mimeographed report on Compensatory and Protective Duties (May, 
1930) This report, it should be noted, makes no attempt to separate 
out the compensatories on agricultural raw materials more than one 
stage removed from the raw state. For instance, no attention is given 
to the compensatory element inherent to the linseed crushed for oil used 
in imported paints or to that inherent to the cattle hides and calfskins 
contained in the leather used in imported boots, shoes, and other man- 
ufactures of leather. The following comparisons, therefore, minimize 
the real protection afforded to agriculture 

Part I of the table referred to above shows that imports of agricul- 
tural raw materials during 1928 were valued at $512,450,270. The 
duties collected amounted to $195,235,834, equivalent to 38.10 per 
cent ad valorem. Under the rates provided for H. R. 2667 the duties 
would amount to $250,688,224, with an ad valorem equivalent of 48.92 
per cent, or an increase of 10.82 per cent. 

Part Il of this table shows that imports in 1928 of manufactured 
products made from agricultural raw materials were valued at $183,- 


rates 





| past eight years, have been remedied. 
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062,487. The duties collected amounted to $66,176,607, with an ad 
valorem equivalent of 36.15 per cent. Under the rates in H. R. 2667 
the duties would amount to $89,472,920, with an ad valorem equivalent 
of 48.87 per cent, or an increase of 12.72 per cent. But the compen- 
satory elements in these duties, offsetting the higher cost to domestic 
manufacturers of agricultural raw materials imported as such, amounted 
to $23,837,747 under the present law, equivalent to 14.11 per cent ad 
valorem. Under the rates in H. R. 2667 these compensatory duties 
would amount to $42,570,671, equivalent to 23.25 


=3.29 per cent ad valorem, 
or an increase of 9.14 per cent. The purely protective elements in 


these duties amounted to $40,338,860 under the tariff act of 1922, as 
compared with $46,902,249 under the rates in H. R. 2667, with respec. 
tive ad valorem equivalents of 22.04 and 25.62 per cent, or an increase 
of 3.58 per cent. 

The foregoing means that, under the rates in H. R. 2667, agricul- 
tural raw materials imported as such have fared three times as well 
with respect to increases in the duties as have protective rates to 
American processors of such raw materials. Substantially the same is 
true with respect to the compensatory elements contained in the duties 
on imports of manufactures made from agricultural raw materials. 
These compensatory elements, of course, protect the American farmer in 
his duties on competitive raw materials and are as valuable to him as 
the duties levied directly on imports of them. The disparity between 
the increases provided for in the interest of the farmer as compared 
with those in the interest of the manufacturers of agricultural raw 
materials are fully justified. Under tariff act of 1922 the farmer was 
less well cared for than was intended when the present law was enacted. 

With respect to industrial products made from other than agricul- 
tural products, with a correction for the change in softwood lumber, 
Part III of the table in question shows that the duties collected under 
the present law on imports during 1928 amounted to $261,232,942, with 
an ad valorem equivalent of 31.02 per cent. Under the rates in H. R. 
2667 these duties would amount to $290,295,136, with an ad valorem 
equivalent of 33.08 per cent, or an increase of 2.06 per cent. As shown 
in Part IV of the table and with a similar correction for softwood 
lumber, the protective rates on all industrial products, irrespective of 
the kind of raw materials used (without deduction of compensatories 
on other than agricultural raw materials), had an average ad valorem 
equivalent of 29.42 per cent under the present law as compared with 
31.79 per cent under H. R. 2667, or an increase of 2.37 per cent. On 
the basis of actual experience in 1928, it is evident that protective rates 
to agriculture have been increased four times as much as the protective 
rates to industry as a whole. 

The consideration given to agriculture in H. R. 2667 as compared 
with the present law also is shown by a comparison of (1) the increases 
in all the duties collected on agricultural raw materials, (2) of the 
increases in all of the protective rates to all industrial products, and 
(3) of the total increases in the duties on all comparable items, whether 
agricultural or industrial. Thus the duties collected on imports of 
agricultural products, including the compensatory elements in Part I! 
of the table above referred to, amounted to $221,077,581 under the tariff 
act of 1922 as compared with $293,258,895 under H. R. 2667. The 
increase amounts to $72,181,314. With a correction to allow for the 
change on lumber, the protective rates to industry resulted in duties 
amounting to $301,571,802 under the tariff act of 1922 as compared 
with $337,197,385 under H. R. 2667. The increase amounts to $36,402,- 
057. With a similar change concerning lumber, the total duties collected 
on all comparable items amounted to $522,649,383 under the tariff act 
of 1922 as compared with $630,456,280 under H. R. 2667, and shows a 
total increase of $107,806,897. Practically 68 per cent of this total 
increase results from the higher duties on agricultural raw materials, 
yet the declared value of these items imported as such was only about 
33 per cent of the declared value of all comparable imports in 1928. 

The foregoing simply means that H. R. 2667 is written primarily 
for agriculture. The bill goes as far as it is possible to go in protecting 
agriculture in its home market and yet not prejudice the industrial 
pay rolls, which are such an important factor in the size and profitable- 
ness of that home market. Defects which have become apparent in the 
tariff act of 1922, owing to changes in competitive conditions during the 
Agriculture has been given the 
consideration which was intended in 1922, but which was prevented by 
lack of information and by changes in competitive factors since that 








time. The bill stands on its merits in appearing for a final vote. 
ExuHisBit B 

STATPMENT MADE BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF LABOR 


AMERICAN FACTORIPS LEAVING AMERICA FOR LOW WAGES-——PROTECTED IN 
UNITED STATES BY PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS, THEY PAY LOW WAGES 
IN OTHER COUNTRIBS, BUT SELL AT AMERICAN VALUE AT HOME, EXPLOIT- 
ING PUBLIC, DENYING EMPLOYMENT 


Matthew Woll, vice president of the American Federation of Labor 
and president of America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Conference, the 
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trade-union tariff organization, to-day continued to urge the proposal | 
laid by him before the Senate Finance Committee for an amendment to 
the tariff bill stipulating that holders of American patents and trade- 
marks must manufacture in America the articles so protected. In that 
tion he made public a lengthy but only partial list of American 
corporations which have branch factories abroad. 

Ilolders of such patents and trade-marks,” 


said Mr. Woll, “ seek 


thereby to have a monopoly of the American market, manufacture their 
products abroad with low-wage foreign labor, import these patent and 
trade-mark protected articles duty free or with a low tariff, but selling 


to American labor the opportunity for employment. 

“ Manufacturers claim they must now manufacture abroad to meet 

in foreign laws which stipulate that articles protected by 
patents in foreign countries must be manufactured in those countries 
That is the law in practically every industrial country of Europe. 
“In addition, manufacturers claim that the tariff barriers 
inst these same commodities are such that they find it almost neces 
sary and certainly cheaper to manufacture in foreign countries. It is 
significant that of the many hundred American manufacturers now pro- 
ducing commodities in foreign countries, there are but few, if any, of 
these manufacturers who pay higher wages than they are compelled to 
pay in the foreign countries where they operate. 

“Singer Sewing Machine for a time imported all of its parts from 
Scotland, and only because the company refused to permit 
of its books by American agents, as provided by our 
products barred from importation for a time. 

“R. Hoe & Co., controlling valuable monopoly in printing presses by 
virtue of patents, imports parts of machines for sale in the American 
market. The Durham Duplex razor people do likewise, selling here for 
a standard price, exploiting our consumers and denying to our workers 
the opportunity of employment in the manufacture of those parts. 

“Ford has stopped making his tractors in America and is making 
them in Cork, Ireland. He intends to manufacture all of his parts 
there and import them to the United States duty free as agricultural 
implements. He has many other plants in Europe and hence wishes also 
to place automobiles on the free list. The deduction, naturally, is clear. 
General Motors is in the same position. Other manufacturers are doing 
likewise and still others are considering doing the same thing. The 
situation is growing more important every month.” 

Following is a partial list of branch factories operated by American 
corporations in foreign countries. The list shows the name of the 
American corporation and the name under which it operates its foreign 
branch or branches, together with the countries in which such branches 
are operated. The list does not include American companies holding the 
patent rights and manufacturing processes used by the foreign com- 
panies, or American companies manufacturing abroad under a license 
arrangement or on a royalty basis, in any case where a field officer has 
discriminated. 


provisions 


some 


them on a basis of American costs, exploiting the consumer and denying 
agi 
| 


inspection 
law, were its 





SWEDEN 
American company 
International Harvester Co., 


Branch factory abroad 


Chi- Aktb. International Haryester Co., 


cago, Ill. Norrkoping, Sweden. 
Boston Blacking Co., Cambridge, Boston Blacking Co. Aktb., Hals- 
Mass. ingborg, Sweden. 


Kersettfabriken 
Malmo, Sweden. 


Spirella Co. (Iuc.), Meadville, Pa. Spirella Aktb., 


General Motors Corporation, De- General Motors Nordiska Aktb., 
troit, Mich. Stockholm, Sweden. 
SPAIN 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. Ford Motor Co. 8. A. E., Barce | 
lona, Spain 
Boston Blacking Co., Boston, Mass. Boston Blacking Co., S. A., Barce 
lona, Spain 
United Shoe Machinery Co. United Shoe Machinery Co., A. E., 


Barcelona, Spain 


Union Sulphur Co., New York City, Union Sulphur Co., 8S. A. E., Tar- 


ym. we ragona, Spain. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Armstrong Cork Co. of Spain, 
Pa. Seville, Spain 

International Standard Corpora- Standard Electrica, 8S. A., Madrid, 


tion, New York. Spain 


International Telephone & Tele- Compania Telefonica Nacional de 
graph Corporation, New York Espana, Madrid, Spain. 
City, N. Y. 

General Motors Acceptance Corpo- General Motors Peninsular, 8S. A., 


ration, New York. 
Warren Brothers, Boston, Mass. 


Madrid, Spain. 
Pavimentos Warrenite-Bithulithbic, 
8. A. E., Valencia, Spain. 
American Cynamid Co., Valencia, 
Spain. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Barce 
lona, Spain. 


American Cynamid Co., New York. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
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American Radiator Co. 
Boston Blacking Co. 


Consolidated Steel Strapping Co. 


| Motors, 
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tTALY 
American company Branch factory abroad 
General Electric Co, Compagnia Generale di Elettrt- 
cita, Milan, Italy 
Western Electric Co. Standard Elettrica Italiana, Milan, 


Italy 

Societa Nazionalk 
Milan, Italy. 

Boston Blacking Co., 8. A 
Milan, Italy 

Societa Italo-Americana 


dei Radiatore, 


tovisa, 


Brevettl 


Signode, Milan, Italy 
Westinghouse BE. and M. Co. Societa per Costruzioni Elettro 
Meccaniche, Saronno, Italy 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Societa Italo-American pel Petro- 
lio, Genoa, Italy 
Edison Lamp Works Societa Edison Clerei, Milan, Italy 
Columbia Ribbon & Mfg. Co. Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg 
Co., Milan, Italy 
American Radio Co. American Radio Co., Milan, Italy. 
Eastman Kodak Co. Kodak, 8. A. Milan, Italy 
James H. Rhodes & Co. James H. Rhodes & Co., Lipart, 
Messina 
Ford Motor Co. Ford Motor Co., Trieste, Italy 
General Motors Corporation. General Motors Corporation, 
Trieste, Italy 
GREECE 
The Standard O11 Co. of New York is the only American firm re 
| ported as having a branch factory in Greece. No information as to the 


location is available. 


GERMANY 

The following American firms have been reported as having branch 
factories in Germany. No information to the name or of 
the branch factory is available: 

International Harvester Co., National Cash Register Co., Worthington 
Pumps Co., A. Mergenthaler Co., Otis Elevator Co., & Sons, 
National Radiator Co., Standard Varnish Works, Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., First National Moving Pictures, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Frigidaire, Corn Products Co., Dessart Bros., Quaker Oats Co., 
Carborundum Co., Norton Co., Wrigley Co., Beechnut Co., Warner 
Brothers, Northam Warren, Erecht Corporation, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
Palmolive Co., Hudson-Essex Co., Union Special Machine Factory, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tools Co., International Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, Kardex Rand Corporation, Pfaudler Co., Sepa 
rator Co., Ford Motor General Motors Corporation, Chrysler Co., 
and Willys-Overland Co. 


as location 


Steinway 


Sharpless 
Co., 


AUSTRIA 


The only American firm reported as having a branch factory in Austria 
is the Worthington Pump Co. The branch factory is the Worthington 
Pump Co., Vienna, Austria. 


DENMARK 
The Ford Motor Co. and the General Motors International are reported 
as having branch factories in Denmark, but no information as to the 
name or location of the branch is given. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Vacuum Oi! Co., of Kolin, Czechoslovakia, is the branch factory 
of an American concern. Lavine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., also has a 
branch factory in Czechoslovakia, but no information is available as to 
its name or location. 
NEW ZEALAND 
The General Motors Corporation is reported as having a branch fac- 


tory in New Zealand. 
BELGIUM 
The following American firms are reported as having branch factories 
in Belgium All the available information is listed below concerning 
| these firms: 
Gregg Co. (Ltd.), Hackensack, N. J. (location not reported) ; General 


Ford Motor Co., Chrysler Sales Corporation, Bell 
Manufacturing Co not reported): American Radiator Co 


(branch factory is National Radiator Co, ; location not reported) 


Telephone 
(location 


FRANCE 
American company Branch factory abroad 
International Harvester Co., Chi- Compagnie Internationale des Ma 
eago, Il. chines Agricoles, France 
Bissel Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand HMtablissements Bissel, Paris, 
Rapids, Mich. France 
The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Compagnie des Meules Norton, 


Paris, France 
Compagnie Nationale 
rus, France, 


American Radiator Co. des Radiate- 
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American company 
Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich. 











Branch factory abroad 


Societe Bougies A. C. Titan, 
Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 


A.C des 


Boston Blacking Co. foston Blacking Co. (France), | 
Montmagny, Seine, and Oise, 
France. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Societe Francaise B. F. Goodrich 
Colombes, Seine, France. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., New- Etablissements Phillips & Pain, 
ark, N. J. Paris, France 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Societe Francaise des Pompes & 
Corporation, New York. Machines, Worthington, Paris, 
France. 
Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Compagnie Internationale Hobart 
N. Y. Ivry Port, Seine, France. 
Hoffman Pressing Machine Corpo- Hoffman Pressing Corporation, 
ration, Syracuse, N. Y. Paris, France. 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, 8. F. Bowser & Co., Paris, France. 
Ind 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. Ateliere Otis Pifro, Paris, France. 


KE. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Aeolian Co., New York. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Paris, France. 
The Aeolian Co., Paris, France. 


Lobdell Emery Mfg. Co., Alma, Compagnie Franco Americaine des 
Mich Jantes en Bois, Paris, France. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co, La Compagnie Singer, Paris, France. 


Kodak Co. Societe Anonyme Francaise, Kodak- 
Pathe, France. 

Brill & Co., Paris, France. 

Compagnie Crane, France. 

S. A. de Vilbris, France. 

La Compagnie Brunswick Francaise, 
France. 

Etablissements O’Cedar. 


8S. C. Brill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crane Co. 
De Vilbris Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
Til. 


O’Cedar Corporation. 


cago, 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., Etablissements A. Rogalie, France. 
Orange, Mass 
A. Schrader’s Son (Inc.). A. Schrader’s Son (Inc.), of 


France, Paris, France. 
Societe Anonyme Francaise North- 
East, Paris, France. 


North-East Electric Co., Rochester, 

N. Y, 

In addition to the above, the following American concerns are also 
reported as having branch factories in France, but no further informa- 
tion regarding the location or name is available: 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; Ingersoll-Rand, New York; Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York; Richardson & Boynton, New York; 
Delco, Dayton, Ohio. (Branch factory located at Cannes, France.) 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.; Laundryette 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. (Plant for assembling at Paris.) 

EGYPT 

The following American companies have branch factories in Bgypt: 

Vacuum Oil Co., New York (branch factories at Cairo and Alexandria, 
Egypt); Ford Motor Export Co. (Inc.), Delaware (branch factory at 
Alexandria); and General Motors Corporation, New York (General 
Motors Near East Societe Anonyme, Alexandria, Egypt). 

Turkey, Finland, Latvia, Rumania, and Switzerland are reported as 
having no American branch factories established there. 

There is no list available of American branch factories in England. 

NETHERLANDS 

The following American firms have branch factories in the Nether- 
lands: 

The Quaker Oats Co., New York (branch factory at 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York (branch factory at Sasvan-Cent). 

SOUTH AFRICA 
The General Motors has a branch factory at Port 
Africa; the Ford Motor Co. a branch factory at Port 
Africa. 


Elizabeth, South 
Elizabeth, South 


CHINA 
The only American firm reported as having a branch 
is Messrs. Anderson, Meyer & Co. 


factory in China 


JAPAN 


The following firms are branches (in Japan) of American concerns: 

Ford Motor Co. of Japan (Ltd.), Yokohama, Japan; A. P. Munning 
& Co. (Ltd.), Kobe, Japan; General Motors of Japan (Ltd.), Osaka, 
Japan; Truscon Steel Co. of Japan (Ltd.), Kawasaki, Japan; Victor 
Talking Machine Co. of Japan (Ltd.), Yokohama, Japan; Japan Quarts 
Lamp Co, (Ltd.), Tokyo, Japan; Shibaura Engineering Co., Tokyo, 
Japan ; Nippon Electric Co., Tokyo, Japan ; Tokyo Electric Co., Kawasaki, 
Japan; and Cine Kodak Service of Japan (Ltd.), Osaka, Japan. 


JAVA 


The following American firm and its branch factory (located in Java) 
has been reported to this office: 


imerican company 


General Motors Export 
tion, New York City. 


Branch factory abroad 


General Motors Corporation, Ba- 
tavia, Java. 


Corpora- 





Rotterdam), and 
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The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co is reported as having a branch 
factory in Singapore, Straits Settlements. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


American company 
Franklin Baker Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
BB. ¥. 
Powis-Brown, New York City. 


Buffalo, 


Feltman Bros. & 
New York City. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Manila Lingerie Corporation, New 
York. 

Bardvwill Bros., New York. 

A. 8. Iserson, New York. 

Mallouk & Bros., New York. 

Salamy & Baloutine, New York. 

Shalom & Co., New York. 


Hermel (Inc.), 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
| 
i 
} 


Branch factory abroad 
Franklin Baker Co. of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, P. I. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
-. &. 
Powis-Brown Corporation, Manila, 
P. I. 
Feltman Bros. & Hermel (Inc.), 
Manila, P. I. 
Marshall Field & Co., Manila, P. I. 
Manila Lingerie Corporation, Ma- 
nila, P. L. 
Bardwill Bros., Manila, P. I. 
A. 8S. Iserson, Manila, P. I. 
Mallouk & Bros., Manila, P. I. 
Salamy & Baloutine, Manila, P. I. 
Shalom & Co., Manila, P. I. 


Manila, 


CHILE 


a verican company 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

(Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Unite. States Steel Products Cor- 
poration. 

Colgate’s. 


BE. 


Branch factory abroad 
Cia. Sud Americano de Explosives, 
Rio Loa, Chile. 
Ford Motor Co., Santiago, Chile. 
Cia. de Maestrenzas y Galvaniza- 
cion, Santiago, Chile. 
Mondion & Co., Santiago, Chile. 


Colombia and Venezuela are reported as having no branch factories 


of American companies. 


AUSTRALIA 


American company 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 


National Ammonia Co. of America, 
St. Lonis, Mo. 

Anderson Barngrover Manufactur- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


3ranch of an American company 
manufacturing paper bags. No 
further information available. 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.. x. 
Warren Bros. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Bowser & Co., 8. F., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, IL 


Disston, Henry, & Sons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich, 


(Ine.), 


General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, Ohio. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Johnson & Co., 
Wis. 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


8. C., Racine, 

Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Life Savers (Inc.), Port Chester, 
- me 

Palmolive Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pepsodent Co., Chicago, Il. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., New York 


City, N. Y. 
F. Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch factory abroad 

Dearborn Chemical Co., 
Australia. 

Ammonia Co. of Australia, Sydney, 
Australia, 

Austral Otis Andebar Cannery 
Equipment Pty. (Ltd.), South 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Bates (A’sia) (Ltd.), Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 


Sydney, 


Australian General Electric 
(Ltd.), Sydney, Australia. 

Australian Roads (Ltd.), Sydney, 
Australia. 

Bowser & Co. (Inc.), S. F., Water- 
loo, New South Wales, Australia. 

Cudahy & Co. (Ltd.), Glebe, Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons (Inc.), 
New South Wales, Australia. 

Ford Motor Co. of Australia, Pty. 
(Ltd.), New South Wales (San- 
down), Australia. 

General Motors (Aust.), Pty. 
(L4d.), Carrington Road, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 


Co. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. 
(Aust.) (Ltd.), Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Sydney, 


New South Wales, Australia. 
8. C. Johnson & Son., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 


Kellogg (Aust.), Pty. (Ltd.), 
Sydney, Australia. 
Kraft Walker Cheese Co., South 


Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Life Savers Australasia (Ltd.), 
Sydney, Australia. 

The Palmolive Co. 
(Ltd.), Sydney, 
Wales, Australia. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Pepsodent Co. (Australia) (Ltd.), 
Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. (A’sia), 
Pty. (Ltd.), Sydney, Australia. 

F. Stearns & Co., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 


(Australasia) 
New South 


1930 


Branch factory abroad 
Stromberg Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Studebaker 
Bend, Ind. 


Corporation, South 


United States Light & Heat Cor 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Vesta Battery Corporation, Chi- 

cago, IIL 
Western Electric Co. (Graybar 
Electric Co.), New York City, 
N. Y. 
Wrigley, 
cago, 


Whur, 
Dl. 


& Co. jr. Chi- 


Chamberlain Medicine 
Moines, Iowa. 

Bristol Myers Co., New York City, 
> a 

W. T. Hanson Co., Schenectady, 
a; 


Co., Des 
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American company 
Stromberg Carlson (A'sia), (Ltd.), 


Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- | 


tralia. 

Studebaker Corporation of Aus- 
tralasia (Ltd.), Rushcutters Bay, 
Sydney, Australia. 

United States Light & Heat Cor- 
poration (Aust.) (Ltd.), Sydney, 
Australia (New South Wales). 

Vesta Battery Co. (Australia) 
(Ltd.). 

Standard 
(A'sia) 


Telephones & Cables 
(Ltd.), Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Wrigley’s (Australasia) (Ltd.), 
Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 

Chamberlains (Ltd.), Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Bristol Myers Co., Sydney, 
South Wales, Australia. 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Sydney, 

Australia. 


New 


Our offices in India have reported there are no branch factories in 


that territory at present. 


MEXICO 


American company 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Simmons Co., New York. 
Internationa] Match Corporation. 


Continental Mexican 
New York. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, 
Md 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Rubber Co., 


Armand Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Colgate & Co., New York City. 
The Palmolive Co. 


U. 8. A. Corporation, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Hard & Rand. 

Arbuckle Bros. 

British-American Tobacco Co. 


Wm. R. Warner & Co., New York. 


Mennen & Co. 


Branch factory abroad 


Cia. Mexicana de Explosivos, 8. A., 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

Branch factory at Monterrey, 
Mexico. 
Cia. Mexicana de Cerillos y Fos 
fores, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
Continental Mexican Rubber Co., 
Torreon, Mexico. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. of Mexico, 
S. A., Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

Ford Motor Co., 8. A., Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Armand de Mexico, 8. 
City, Mexico. 

Cia. Commercial “ Herdez,” Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Colgate & Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 

The Palmolive, 8. A., Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Branch office 
Mexico. 

Hard & Rand, Cordoba, Mexico. 

Arbuckle Bros., Cordoba, Mexico. 

Cia. Manufacturera de Cigarros, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

Cia. Medicinal “ La Campana,” 8. 
A., Mexico City, Mexico. 

No information as to location of 
branch. 


A., Mexico 


in Mexico 


City, 


The following companies are branch factories of American concerns 


in Mexico. 

International Sash 
Distributing Co., 8. 
ico, S. A. Mexico City, Mexico. 


& Door 


Co., 


No further information concerning them is given: 


Nuevo Laredo, Mexico; American 


A. Mexico City, Mexico; and Reuter-Barry de Mex- 


PORTO RICO 


The Enegietaria Medicine Co., of New York, bas a branch factory in | 


Porto Rico (the Enegletaria). 


PERU 
The Sydney Ross Co., of New Jersey, has a branch factory at Are 


guipa, Peru. 


URUGUAY 
The Ford Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich., is reported as having a branch 


factory in Uruguay. 


ARGENTINA 


American company 
Portland Cement Co. 


Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Armour & Co., Chicago, M1. 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, Til. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch factory abroad 


Cia, Arg. de Cemento Portland, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Frigorifico Swift, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 

Frigorifico Armour, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Frigorifico Wilson, 
Argentina, 


Buenos Aires, 


Ford Motor Co., Buenos Aires, Ar- | 


gentina. 
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American company Branch factory abroad 
Motors 
troit, Mich. 


| Scott & Bowne 


| General Corporation, De 


General Motors, Buenos Altres, Ar- 
gentina. 

Scott & Bowne (Ine.) of Argen- 
tina, Buenos Altres, Argentina. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Buenos 

Aires, Argentina. 
Walk-Over Shoe Co., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
Cla. Arg. Sydney Ross (Inc.), Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, 
Newark Shoe, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 
Cia. Nacional de Petroleos, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 
National Lead 
Argentina 
BRAZIL 
The following American companies have 
| branch factories In Brazil: 
Wilson & Co. (Inc.) (Cia. Wilson) ; General Motors Corporation (Gen- 
| eral Motors of Brazil); Ford Motor Co. (Ford Motor Exports 
(Inc.)); Sparks Milling Co. (Starks Milling Co. of Brazil): Armeo 
International Corporation; Swift Co. (Cia. Swift); Armour Co. (Ar 
mour of Brazil, Corp.) ; Continental Products Co.: Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. (Cia. Brunswick do Brazil); General Electric Co.; Uni- 
versal Pictures (Universal Pictures do Brazil) ; Columbia Phonograph 
Co.; Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co.; Dennison Manufacturing Co.; Koly- 
nos Co.; 8. 8. White Dental Manufacturing Co.; Middletown Car Co.; 
Scott & Bowne; Parke, Davis & Co.; Sydney Ross Co.; and Otis Ele- 
vator Co. 


(Inc.). 


| Victor Talking Machine Co, 


Walk-Over Shoe Co. 


Sydney Ross & Co. 
Newark Shoe Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


National Lead Co. Co., Buenos Aires, 


been reported as having 


Co 


Exnreir C 
America’s WAGE Earners’ PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
New York City, June 2, 1930. 
To the Members of the Congress. 

HonoraBLe Sirs: The protest of Henry Ford against the passage of 
the pending tariff bill can not go unchallenged. The organized workers 
view with apprehension the statements of employers in lines at- 
tacking tariff legislation, which is needed for the protection of the work- 
| ers 


some 


American labor is closely scrutinizing these declarations to learn 
the possible motives which underlie these attacks. 

American workers view with some suspicion the attacks upon 
the tariff measure which had its inception in the promise of both polit 
ical parties to adopt legislation which would adequately protect American 
labor. We look upon the protests of those Americans who own large 
factories in foreign countries as an effort to obtain favorable newspaper 
comment in the foreign and the effect 
much advertising, and those ingratiate 
selves with the 


made 


American 
interviewed 


having 
to 


press, of so 


seeking the m- 
foreign governments and peoples. 

Evidences of this type of activity on the part of persons interested 
in foreign commerce were given during the the tariff bill 
before the committees of Congress, particularly in the case of automo 
biles; yet extending into other lines of production. The establishment 
by Ford of a tractor plant in Cork, Ireland, and the manufacturing of 
tractors abroad for shipment to the United States was discussed 
hearings, Nothing was said at that time of the intention 
to produce tractors in Cork at a cost of less than 60 per 
the cost would be in America 
plants. 

Possibly the public are not aware of the fact that Ford, through a 
ruling of the Treasury Department that tractors are agricultural imple- 
ments, secures the entry of these tractors and tractor parts, produced 
by foreign workers, without the payment of any tariff duty In addl- 
tion to the importation of tractors and tractor parts, Ford is also a 
importer of other commodities which enter into the making of 
mobiles. 

The international bankers and importers, partially through their de- 
sire to further their selfish interests and partially to cater to the desires 
of those in control of foreign markets, have been conducting an insidious 
campaign to make the American people believe that we should reduce 
our tariff rates or, better still, eliminate our tariff altogether 

Behind this campaign ts either a desire to force American workers to 
the same level of low-living conditions as exists in European countries, 
or a total disregard for the well-being of America’s wage earners 

Ford, in his protest, suggests that while it is good policy for America 
to retain restrictive-immigration we should open our gates 
to the products of the same workers who, he advocates, should be denied 
entry. Is this either logical or fair? 

American labor favors the retention and the strengthening of 
immigration laws and consistently advocates the placing of tariff duties 
on the products of those foreign workers, who, we deny entry to, 
will at least equal the difference in costs of production 

The sincerity of Ford’s Americanism was indicated a few years ago 
when he deliberately, in order to add additional riches to the Ford 
estate, destroyed the employment opportunities of from 6,000 to 10,000 


hearings on 


at the 
of Henry Ford 
at 
tractor 


cent of w 


and to close down his American 


large 
auto- 





legislation, 


our 


which 
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cost with 


American labor at Detroit. 


The fairness of the ruling of the Treasury Department permitting 
free entry of Ford tractors as agricultural implements might well be 
questioned, So far as we know, the farmers do not 
prices the benefits of either the lower wage costs nor do they receive 
the benefits of some $150 in tariff duties per tractor which Ford saves 
through the favorable ruling of the Treasury Department. 

Is a tractor used hauling cement or brick 
through city streets an agricultural implement? 


in or 


other commodities 

A few months ago, while legislation was pending before the Congress 
which would deny monopolistic privileges to holders of American patent 
registration who produced the goods so protected in foreign countries, 
Ford issued a statement to the effect that Ford tractors were being pro- 
duced in Ireland for American consumption only as a temporary meas- 
ure, and that it was not the intention to 
products of his European company. 

The tariff conferees complied with the request of Ford and the other 
Americans who, finding it more profitable to manufacture the goods 
countries of which they have a monopoly in the American 
through Ameriean patent registration, and bave rejected a pro- 
vision which 1s all important to American workers. 

The tariff conferees claim that they did not know that during the year 
1929 almost 70 per cent of the entire production of Ford’s European 
tractor plant was shipped into America free of any duty, 

Ford’s millions have been bullt upon the prosperity of America. 
With the saturation point having been reached in America for auto- 
mobiles, Ford seeks to add additional millions to his holdings by selling 
their product in foreign countries. 

In however, Ford does not seek to help the unemployment 
situation in his own country. Additional riches are the motto—not the 


import into America the 


in foreign 
market 


so doing, 


relief of his fellow countrymen 

After having carefully surveyed the foreign markets, and realizing the 

cheapness of foreign labor, Ford either purchased or erected automobile 
plants for the purpose of supplying the foreign market in foreign coun- 
tries and, to an increasing extent, the American market. 
In passing it might be well to bear in mind that the Ford family only 
short time ago became heavily interested in the securities of the 
German Chemical Trust, a concern which, through its control of Amer- 
ican chemical patents and trade-marks prior to the World War, had 
stifled the American chemical industry. 

Ford's protest is but another sign of the desperate plight which 
American capitalists who, with millions of American dollars invested in 
foreign countries, in order to curry favor with those in control find it 
convenient to embarrass their own countrymen 
their foreign investments. 

If the living conditions of American workers are to be 
preserved, let alone improved, Congress can well afford to look to those 
Americans who have indicated their sincere interest in the welfare of 


a 


in order to safeguard 


wages and 
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workers in Detroit by removing his tractor plant to Europe. 
recent statement, is credited with the statement that his cost of pro- 
duction at Cork was only 60 per cent of what the same tractors would 


Ford, in a | 
| approval of the high protectionists. 


| 


receive in reduced | 


thelr country by ‘nvesting their money in America rather than those | 


who have taken their profits received from the American purchasing 
public and used them to destroy American industries. 


On behalf of American workers we ask you to pass tariff legislation | 


which will safeguard the employment opportunities of American workers. 
Sincerely yours, 


MATTHEW WOLL, President. 


Exuinir D 


A METHOD PROPOSED TO TAKE THE TARIFF 
{Speech of Hon. Roscor C. McCuLLocn, June 23, 
Committee of the Whole 


consideration the bill H 


oUuT oF 


1916. 
House on the state of the 
R 


A method proposed to take the tariff out of politics 
Mr I think 


POLITICS 


The House in 
Union had under 
15836, the sundry civil bill] 


Mr. McCvuLLocnu Chairman, * * * that it is fair 


for me to say at the outset that I believe in the protective-tariff prin- | 


ciple as a legitimate policy of government. I believe that in view 


of | 


our development and standard of living a protective tariff is absolutely | 


necessary if we are to maintain prosperity in normal times and the 


higher wages paid in this country as compared with the lower wages 
paid abroad. However, while I believe in protection, I do not believe in 
high protection, but reasonable and fair protection. I believe that rates 
of duty should be fixed so as to equalize the differences in the cost of 
production at home and abroad as nearly as they 


can be determined, 


and I am opposed to adding to the foregoing provision “plus a reason- | 


able profit.’ I am opposed to the Government guaranteeing profits, 
or attempting to do so, whether large or small, by protective-tariff rates 
of duty. If the American manufacturer and producer is placed upon an 
equal basis with the foreign manufacturer and producer, that is all he 
ought to ask from the Government in the way of protection, for the 
question of profit will take care of itself. The foreigner can not do 
business successfully without profit any more than the American manu- 
facturer can afford to do so. The question of profit, therefore, is legiti- 


mately one of competition. 


} believe 
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The propositions which I shall present will probably not mect the 
They certainly will not meet the 
approval of the free trader, nor of those who believe in tariff for 
revenue only; but they should meet the approval of those who belicve 
in a just, equitable, sound, and reasonable protective tariff. 


Prompted by experience 


I feel that it is but fair to the House and to myself to say that I 
would not attempt a discussion of this subject, important and broad 
as it is, if it were not for the fact that I have had some practical 
experience in dealing with the subject, not as a Member of this body 
but from the outside. I mention this in order that the House may 
consider what I may have to say somewhat in the light of that experi- 
ence, and that Members may have some idea of how some persons on 
the outside of this Chamber view the method and manner in which 
this tariff question has been handled by Congress. Since 1908 I ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate each time the tariff was up for consideration and 
public hearings were had, presenting briefs and arguments in regard 
to certain paragraphs, and I want to say that it was a marvel to me 
that such an important business proposition so vital to the welfare of 
all the people of this country should have been handled in such an un- 


businesslike manner as the tariff was handled by Congress. 


[Applaus« 
on the Republican side.] 


No one would think of deciding a lawsuit 
on the testimony of the parties in interest alone if it were possible to 
secure unbiased and impartial testimony. Yet in considering the tariff 
question those who made up the record of information and evidence were 
the parties in interest—the American manufacturer on the one side and 
the importer and foreign manufacturer on the other side, 
witnesses in many cases testifying without being sworn. I hope I may 
be pardoned for saying that to me the hearings were farcical and the 
results in many instances deplorable. [Applause on the 
side. } 

So long as the tariff question is in politics, and it will be in politics 
just so long as the tariff policy of this country is settled by platform 
pledge and not by law, tariff rates of duty will be fixed as a result of 
pull and political influence, vote trading, logrolling, and wirepulling 
rather than by a consideration of the facts and conditions upon which 
just and equitable rates should be determined and fixed. 


volunteer 


Republican 


Opposes the system 
My attack—or my objection, to put it milder—is against the system, 
or the method that has been followed in dealing with this great subject. 
So long as this system remains, Members of Congress are to be excused 
for endeavoring to secure for their constituents the best possible rates 
of duty, and I have observed that the most ardent advocates of a tariff 
for revenue only or free trade are sometimes the most aggressive cham- 
pions of protection for the industries in their own districts, although 
against protection for everybody else; and as long as the tariff question 
remains in politics rates of duty will be fixed largely upon political 
influence. I think the time has come when the system sbould be changed 
and the tariff taken out of politics and rates of duty fixed in accord- 
ance with some just and equitable standard which will insure ade- 
quate protection to all. I shall not presume to hope that my poor 
efforts will bring it about, but I feel that it is my duty to present my 
views frankly and honestly, with the hope that in the future, if not in 

the present, some good may be accomplished. 


Strong believer in tariff commission 


It is because of the injustice that has resulted and is bound to result 
from ex parte proceedings that has made me a strong believer in a tariff 
commission, or in any body that will secure accurate and impartial 
information which can be used in fixing tariff rates of duty; and while 
I am in favor of a commission for that reason, and shall probably sup- 
port and vote for the tariff commission provided in the bill now under 
consideration by the House, yet I feel that the commission provided 
for in the Rainey bill would fall far short of meeting the situation. I 
feel that it is a commission advocated for political expediency; that it 
is not intended to accomplish the big, broad, and important results 
that the people hope may be accomplished by a tariff commission, namely, 
the fixing of tariff rates of duty scientifically, equitably, and justly. 1 
believe that if the Rainey bill is passed in its present form, the same 
conditions which have confronted us will continue and that the indi- 
vidual interests of the constituents of Members of Congress will still be 
paramount in the fixing of rates; that the tariff will still be in politics ; 
and that the old logrolling, vote-trading, wirepulling methods will 
continue. 


Favors immediate revision of tariff 


Before I state my propositions I want to say that I believe that the 
first step that should be taken should not be the creation of a tariff 
commission, but an immediate revision of the tariff along protective 
tariff lines, and then after the tariff is revised the commission should be 
created and proceed with its investigations, making ‘readjustments and 
changes as the necessities may arise. I believe that the tariff should 
be revised immediately, because I regard the Underwood tariff law as 
destructive and clearly in the interests of the foreign producer. I 
hii in normal times, if it remains in operation, it will result 
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disastrously to all the people of this country and bring on depression | 
and hard times, and especially do I believe that will be true when the 
European war is over. 

But our friends on the other side of the Chamber have declared in 
their platform adopted at St. Louis last week that— 

“ We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government economi- 
cally administered and unreservedly indorse the Underwood tariff? law 
as truly exemplifying that doctrine.” 

Therefore, the only hope of those whe believe that the Underwood law 
has been a failure and would be dangerous in normal that 
there may be a revision of the tariff after March 4 next along pro- 
tective tariff lines by a Republican Congress. 


A 


times is 


settled tariff’ policy 


The bill I introduced providing for the creation of a tariff commission 
contains four sections in addition to the provisions of the Rainey bill as 
originally introduced. Sections 1 and 2 my bill the 
sections 1 and 2 of the Rainey bill and create a tariff commission com 
posed of six members and provide for their appointment and their com 
pensation. The sections also provide for the organization the com- 
mission. 

Section 3 of my bill, which ts 


of are same 


as 


ol 


a 


new section, provides 


“Sec. 3. Tariff rates of duty on all articles imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, except as hereinafter provided, which 


articles come into competition with the same kind similar 
manufactured in the United States, shall be fixed at an amount equal 
to the difference in the cost of the production of said articles in the 
United States and said foreign countries as nearly as it is possible to 
determine that difference; said difference to be computed by taking into 
consideration 


or articles 


“ First. Relative labor cost 
“Second. The relative material cost. 
“Third. Relative capital investment necessary. 


“Fourth. Relative fixed charges and overhead expense 

“Fifth. Industrial and trade conditions and relative labor efficiency.” 

Should this section be adopted and made a part of the law it would 
settle until repealed the tariff policy of the country. Until there is 
a settled tariff policy provided by law the tariff question will remain 
in politics and in all presidential campaigns be one of the most impor 
tant if not the paramount issue; and after each presidential election 
the tariff will in all probability be revised, and the same uncertainty 
which has existed in regard to the tariff during all these years will 
continue. 


How to take the tariff out of politica 
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The first step, therefore, necessary to be taken in order to get the 
tariff out of politics is to provide a definite tariff policy by act of 
Congress, So long as the tariff policy of this country remains only 


a platform or party pledge, the uncertainty in regard to the tariff which 
has held back the industries of this country for half 
continue. 

Section 3, which I propose, has two advantages: First, if adopted it 
will take the tariff out of politics; second, it provides for a just and 
equitable tariff policy. To equalize the difference in the cost of the pro- 
duction of articles at home and abroad, as the section provides, placing 
the American manufacturer on an equal basis with the foreign manu 
facturer, is, to say the least, fair. If rates of duty are fixed on xu 
basis that will equalize the difference in American and foreign costs. 
they will protect the American wage earner and the high wages paid 
in this country as compared with wages paid in foreign countries and 
enable the American manufacturer to hold the American market, pro- 
viding he is content with a reasonable profit. It will prevent the foreign 
manufacturer and producer from underselling the American manufacturer 
and producer in our own market because of the lower cost of produc- 
tion abroad. It is all the honest American manufacturer ought to ask 


a century will 


for, and this Government should not do less in protecting American 
industries, American enterprises, and American institutions against 


foreign competition. My proposition is that the tariff policy of this 
country should be determined by Congress and not alone by party plat- 
form pledge; and if it is possible for parties to carry out tariff policies 
such as are promised in the planks of their platforms it is possible for 
the Congress of the United States to settle the question by statute law. 

The agitation for a nonpartisan Tariff Commission has resulted from 
and is based upon the growing sentiment of the people, the manufac 
turers, the business men, and the laboring men that the tariff question 
be settled. The people will not stand much longer for the tariff being 
made the football of politics, especially after they know that there is a 
remedy within the power of the Congress of the United States. It is 
the most important business proposition with which Congress has to 
deal, and has a more far-reaching effect upon the individual welfare, 
happiness, and prosperity of the people than any other measure. Any 
mistakes in regard to the tariff will cause more widespread disaster, 
suffering, and hardship than mistakes in regard to any other question, 
and no man charged with responsibility who hesitates ito do his duty in 


trading, and wirepulling which has characterized the enactment of 
every tariff law since the beginning of this Government. They will in- 
sure that tariff rates of duty will be fixed equitably, and that the pro 
cedure will be free from politics They will create confidences in tl 
| minds of people in our tariff system, and will remove the prejudice that 
has heretofore existed in regard to protective tariff rates of duty The 
protective tariff system will be regarded as a legitimate policy of gov 
ernment which safeguards the welfare and prosperity of all the people, 
instead of being regarded as a graft system being used in the interests 
| of the special interests and the capitalists 
| That politics and pull have entered into the fixing of tariff rates of 
duty by both the Democrats and Republicans is beyond questior 
| argument. That the special interests have secured special favors from 
both Democrats and Republicans has been a common charge which has 
been sustained in the opinion of many by the facts. Sections 3 and 4 
| will eliminate all this and be a godsend to the country 
} Objections advanced to plan 
| There have been two objections which I regard worthy of considera 
| tion urged against these two sections: 
First. That these sections would be unconstitutional as being a dek 
gation of legislative power; end 
j Second. That Congress should not give up its powers, even though it 
could do so constitutionally, but should retain and hold to it f the 
| right to fix rates of duty, and not delegate that executiv power to a 
| commission. 
| Firat objection 
I shall put in the Recorb, in connection with my remarks, a brief 
summarizing the decisions in regard to the delegating of k t 
powers. But for the purpose of my argument in favor of these sections 


dealing with this important question, or who bows to party advantage | 
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which it may be claimed will be gained by this question remaining 
unsettled, will be able long to retain the confidence of his constituents 
and those whom he represents. 
Commission to calculate rates 
Having created the commission by sections 1 and 2 and determined 
the tariff policy of the country by section I add to my bill a section 








which I designate section 4, providing that the commission shall carry 
into effect the tariff policy of the country as determined by section 3 
by fixing and promulgating the rates of duty. 

Section 4 provides: 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of said commission to proceed at 
to investigate and determine the difference tn the cost of produc 
tion of the articles named in the paragraphs in the se\ 
the existing tariff law and to arrive 
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eral schedules of 
















































































1s speedily as possible at their con- 
clusions as to the amount of rate or rates in each particular case or 
item which will be necessary to equalize the difference in the cost of 
production of th aid article or articles in the United States and for- 
eign countries; and said commission shall have the power to issue an 
order changing the existing rate or the rate then existing so as to make 
it conform to the conclusion reached by said commission as to the 
amount which will equalize said difference; but in po case shall said 
rate so fixed be less than said difference so determined; and upon the 
issuing of said order said rate shall be the amount of the tariff duty 
which shall be paid before any such article shall be cleared at the cu 
tomhouse and received into this country rhe orders of said commis 
sion shall be promulgated and proper notice given the customs officers 





throughout the United States and shall be effective from the daie named 











































































































by said commission: Provided, That every rate so adjusted by the com 
mission shall at all times be subject to change on modification by Cor 
gress: Provided further, That said commission shall not fix rates of 
duty or issue any order or orders fixing rates of duty on the following 
named class of articles, but such rates of duty shal! be fixed by Con 
gress: Tobacco and articles manufactured in whole or in part thers 
from; spirituous and vinous liquors and all articles which come within 
this classification of luxuries. The commission shall not issue any orcs 
or orders or fix any rates of duty on or in regard to articles which do 
not come into competition with similar articles manufactured in the 
United States, but such rates of duty shall be fixed by Congress.” 
Section 4, providing that the Tariff Commission shall have the power 
to investigate in this country and abroad American ml foreign costs 
and calculate the rates of duty on all competitive articles, except only 
tebacco, liquors, and luxuries, and promulgate the rates of duty which 
will equalize the difference in the cost of production at home and 





abroad on the various articles enumerated in the paragraphs and sched 
ules of the then existing tariff law, will insure the prompt and efficient 
carrying out of the policy provided in section 3 and relieve Congress 
the fixing of tariff rates of duty on these competitive articles. Sections 
3 and 4, should they be enacted into law, will stop the logroiling, vote 
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and their constitutionality, I desire to call attention at this time to but 
one decision, which, in my Judgment, states the 
| “The general rule as to the delegation of 








rule 
power 





has been expressed 














by the Supreme Court of the United States, speaking through Mr. Jus 
tice Day, as follows: 
“*The Congress may not delegate its purely legislative power to a 








commission, but, having laid down the general rules of action 


under 
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which a mmission shall proceed, it m quire of that commission 

the ar ' f such rules to particular situations and the investiga 

‘ 4 vith a iew to making orders in a particular matter 
w n the rules laid down by the Congress.’ 

rh licy fixed by section 3, it being determined by law that tariff 

ex of duty must be fixed on competitive articles so as to equalize the 

diff nee in the cost of production at home and abroad, the duty is left 

















the commission to effectuate the legislative policy declared in the 



































tute Th ommission has no option in the matter, but it must cal- 
te e rates and promulgate them, a duty which is only ministerial 
or executive, as will be shown by the brief I shall place in the Recorp. 
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The right of Congress to delegate this power 








authority is sustained 
a number of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 





























and it does not amount to a delegation of legislative power or auth rity. 








Recond objection 





























































































































In regard to the second objection which has been raised that Con 
ure should not give up its powers, I have only this to say, that it is a 
short-sighted statesmanship that refuses to hear to a proposition which 
will benefit the whole peopk which will settle in a businesslike way 
the most important business proposition with which Congress has to 
dea which will result in just and equitable rates of duty being fixed ; 
that will settle and remove the uncertainty which has existed in regard 
to the tariff during all these vears because Congress would have to give 
up some power It would seem to me to be he part of wise statesman 

















patriotic public duty to be willing to f zo a little power in 
























































rccomplish such important and far-reaching results For 

am willing, in the interests of the peop the laboring man, 

man, and the manufacturer, to give up a little power in 

order that they all may be helped and the ountry at large may have 




















efits which will 1 ut from a settled protective-tariff policy in 








































































t ountry I know that these sections will take away from my party 
ts strongest and greatest issue, because t R iblican Varty is right 
uy he tariff question rhe principle of protection will prevail be 
ituse any other principle, such as tariff for revenue only or free trade, 





s history ha hown, always results disastrously to th 

















business of the 
and I believe that 


the Republican Party is big enough and broad enough to be willing to 


‘ t But I am willing to give up that is 












































































































































i issue in the interests of our common country 
Support hoped for 

These sections should bave the approval and support of Republicans 

e il because they write into the statute law of the land the pro- 
tective-tariff principl I have ventured to hope that they might have 
the support at least of northern Democrats, who have come to believe 
that a fair and honest and just protection is necessary ») our prosper- 
vy, those who are willing to abandon a theory and face the cold, hard 
facts that rates of duty that are less thar he difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad must either re in reduced wages 
t ican workmen or toss of business to American enterprise I 





have entertained no hope that the 





theoretical Democrat, without prac 






























































tical experic e, who believes in tariff for revenue only or free trade, 
would accept my views, but practical northern Democrats, living in 
udustrial communities and in the environment of industrial sctivity, 
should be able to see the practical side of this question: and I had ven 
tured to hope that some such might be willing to support a fair proposi 
on, even though jit means writing into the law of the land the protec 
tive riff principle 

I ict that the administration bas recommended and a Democratic 


























ty has reported a bill creating a cariff commission at first seemed 





t : u undonment on the part of the Democratic Party of ‘the 

























































































ariff-tur-revet ue-only theory, because a tariff board is absolutely un 
essary in carrying out a tariff-for-revenue-only policy But the fact 
hat in the Democratic platform adopted at St. Louis the old tariff-for 
‘ 1 ily theory was reaffirmed and the Underwood tariff law in- 
lors ouly mean that the recommendation of a ff board by the 
Democratic majority is done for the purpose of political expediency. 
But while the theory of the party is for a tariff for revenue only, yet I 
I ivinced that a large percentage of the rank and file of the party 








l the membership on this floor ar 





for equalizing the difference in 









































t of production of articles at home and abroad, whether you 
that prot n or 1 some other name; aud it is because of that fac 
hat I bave ventured to hope that my position and my proposition might 




















not only by Members upon this floor on the other side of 




















he Chamber but be approved by the people of the country generally, 
irdless of their party affiliations 























Pat teeth i he bill 














Section 5 of my bill should be adopted by those who desire to make 
the commission 





effective, even though my sections 3 and 4 be rejected 
) provides 














“Sec. 5. In connection with the investigations of t commission of 


relative cost of production of said articles in the United States and 























for n countries said commission shall have the power to conduct its 








nvestizations in foreign countries by sending its members or its agents 











into any foreign country for said purpose, and the commission shall 























have the power to issue an order refusing admission into this country 
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or 
goods, wares, or merchandise manufactured in any foreign country 


should said manufacturer, the exporter, or the importer thereof, or his 
or its agents, refuse to furnish said commission with the information or 
facts requested by the commission, or should said foreign manufacturer 
refuse to furnish the commission with or to produce any books, papers, 
or documents relating to any matter pertaining to such investigation, 
or should any of the officers or agents of said manufacturer, importer, 
or exporter refuse to appear and testify under oath and give the evi- 
dence required by the commission in making its investigations: Provided, 
That said order refusing the admission of the goods of any foreign 
manufacturer, or goods from any foreign country, shall only become ef 
fective after the President of the United States has issued a proclama 
tion approving the order of the commission. When any such order of 
the commission has been approved by the President of the United States 
and his proclamation has been issued, said order shall be placed in the 
hands of the proper customs officers by the commission and become 
effective as of the date determined by the commission and remain effec- 
tive until the same is canceled by the order of the commission. Said 
order of cancellation shall also be approved by the President of the 
United States and shall only become effective on his proclamstion.” 
Those who are in favor of a tariff commission, if they are sincere, 
should not refuse to make it an effective instrument for accomplishing 
the results for which it is intended. Right here I desire to say again 
that in my opinion the man who says he believes that a tari? conmis- 
sion is necessary in fixing tariff rates of duty for revenue only cither 
does not know what he is talking about or he is trying to fool some 
body You do not need to know anything about the relative cost of 
articles in America and European countries if all you want to do is to 
All you need to know 
in fixing revenue rates is how much revenue a rate will probably yield 
But acecur information is necessary in fixing tariff rates for the pur 
pose of protection, and in order not to injure American industry and 
that the American wage may be maintained. 


fix rates of duty for the purpose of revenue only 





To accomplish -<his vou 
need information not only in regard to American costs but you must 
have information in regard to foreign costs What will it benefit t! 
American producer and how wil! it aid the American Congress in fixing 
protective rates of duty to have only one side of the proposition, to 
know only about the American costs? 





The Rainey bill, should it be enacted inte law as it now stands, will 
only serve to disturb American industry and American business and to 
harass American business men by examining their books, and will get 
no results that amount to anything. We have enough commissions now 
that only disturb business without accomplishing any real good We 
have enough commissions that provide soft berths for politicians and 
others and do no real service. The tariff commission, to be effe-tive, 
must have the power to get foreign costs, and there is no provision in 
the Rainey bill for getting foreign costs in an effective way Section 
5 would put teeth into the Rainey bill and, should it be adopted, it will 
result in the commission having the power to get information in regard 
to foreign costs which will eneble it to make its calculations as to the 
rates of duty that will equalize the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. In order that no treaty arrangements may be vio- 
lated by an order refusing to permit the goods to come into this country 
as provided in section 5 or of the country that refuses to give the com 
mission information as to foreign costs, section 5 provides that the 
order shall not be issued except on the proclamation of tke President 
of the United States The President without doubt would make a 
thorough investigation of treaty arrangements and international rela- 
tions before issuing such a proclamation which would safeguard us 
1inst any undue discriminations which might otherwise result from 
such an order. 





Section 5 constitutional 


The decisions | have referred to and which are summarized in the 
brief I shall put in the Recorp settles, in my opinion, the constitutional 
power of Congress to delegate the executive authority provided in sec- 
tien 5 to the conrmission and the President. The only reasun that any- 
ene might have for refusing to incorporate into the Rainey bill section 
5 is that it is not desired to make the commission an effective instru- 
ment for the purpose for which it is intended and to fool the people of 
this country into believing that this Congress is doing something that 
will relieve this tariff situation when they are are only further c »mpli- 
cating an already complicated system, 





Heurings provided for 
My section 6 provides: 

Sec. 6. The commission shall in its discretion grant hearings to any 
American or foreigy manufacturer, his or its agents or representatives, 
or to any person or organization upon a proper showing being made to 
said commission that the facts to be presented to the conmission are 
material and would assist the commission in arriving at a proper con- 
clusion in regard to any matter it has under consideration or is investi- 
gating, or in regard to any rate fixed by said commission. 

“Said hearings | be held at such places and be subject to such 
rules as the commission shall determine. At such hearings any person 
may appear before the commission, subject to such reasonable limitation 
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on 


Wey n 
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upon the amount of and duplication of testimony and arguments or may | be done; to the latter no valid objection can be made.” (See also 


be represented by an attorney or attorneys, and may file any written 


Moers v. Reading, 21 Penn. St. 188, 202; Locke's Appeal, 72 Penn. St. 


statement or documentary evidence bearing upon any matter which the | 491, 498.) 


commission may have under investigation or in regard to any rate fixed 
Every vote and official action of the commission and of every member 
thereof shall be entered of record.” 

Section 6, providing for hearings, will insure to the American and 
the foreign manufacturer an opportunity of appearing before the com 
mission and be heard in regard to the fixing of rates of duty, and while 
I do not regard it as so important a section as sections 3, 4, and 5, yet 
it will insure to those interested an opportunity to bring before the com 
mission any facts and figures which will enable it to fix its tariff rates 
of duty equitably and justly. 


Other sectiona 


The other sections of my bill are the same ag the Rainey Dill as 
originally introduced. 
Conclusion 


In conclusion I desire to say that I have endeavored to show and to 
present a practical method for taking the tariff out of politics and for 
Settling the tariff question by statute law. I believe that the sections 
which I have proposed would be constitutional if enacted, that the 
method is sound, and that should these sections be adopted they will 
accomplish all that I claim for them. 

I believe confidently that the great mass of our people desire this 
tariff question settled, and that they will not approve of any captious 
arguments advanced in opposition to the question being settled. Even 
though my various propositions are not accepted at this time, yet I 
remain confident in the belief that the day will come when they will be 
accepted, and if I do nothing more on the tariff during my term in Con- 
gress than to leave the germ of the thought that the provisions of my 
bill contain, namely, that this question can be settled by law and should 
be settled by law, I will feel that I have accomplished a great deal. 


Exuisit £ 


EXCERPTS FROM THE OPINION DELIVERED BY MR. CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT IN 
THE CASE OF J. W. HAMPTON, JR., & CO. UV. UNITED STATES. DECIDED 
APRIL 9, 1929 
The Federal Constitution and State constitutions of this country 

divide the governmental power into three branches. The first is the 

legislative, the second is the executive, and the third is the judicial, and 
the rule is that in the actual administration of the Government 

Congress or the legislature should exercise the legislative power, the | 

resident or the State executive, the governor, the executive power, 

and the courts or the judiciary the judicial power, and in carrying 
out that constitutional division into three branches it is a breach of 
the national fundamental law if Congress gives up its legislative power 
and transfers it to the President or to the judicial branch, or if by 
law it attempts to invest itself or its Members with either executive 
power or judicial power. This is not to say that the three branches 
are not coordinate parts of one government and that each in the field 
of its duties may not invoke the action of the two other branches 
in so far as the action invoked shall not be an assumption of the con- 
stitutional field of action of another branch. In determining what it 


may do in seeking assistance from another branch, the extent and char- | 


acter of tha: assistance must be fixed according to common sense and 
the inherent necessities of the government+! coordination. 

The field of Congress involves all and inany vurieties of legislative 
action, and Congress has found it frequently necessary to use officers 
of the executive branch within defined limits to secure the exact effect 
intended by its acts of legislation, by vesting discretion in such officers 
to make public regulations interpreting a statute and directing the 
details of its execution, even to the extent of providing for penalizing 
a breach of such regulations. United States v. Grimaud (220 U. 8. 
506, 518), Union Bridge Co. v. United States (204 U. 8S. 364), Buttfield 
v. Stranahan (192 U. 8. 470), In re Kollock (165 U. S. 526), Oceanic 
Navigation Co. v. Stranahan (214 U. 8. 320). 

Congress may feel itself unable conveniently to determine exactly 
when its exercise of the legislative power should become effective, be- 
cause dependent on future conditions, and it may leave the determina- 
tion of such time to the decision of an executive, or, as often happens 
in matters of State legislation, it may be left to a popular vote of the 
residents of a district to be affected by the legislation. While in a 
sense one may say that such residents are exercising legislative power, 
it is not an exact statement, because the power has already been exer 
cised legislatively by the body vested with that power under the Con 
stitution, the condition of its legislation going into effect being mad 
dependent by the legislature on the expression of the voters of a certain 


district. As Judge Ranney, of the Ohio Supreme Court, in Cincinnati, 


Wilmington & Zanesville Railroad Co. v. Commissioners (1 Ohio St. 77. 


88), said in such a case: 

“The true distinction, therefore, is between thé delegation of powe: 
to make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what 
it shall be, and conferring an authority or discretion as to its execution 


Again, one of the great functions conferred on Congress by the Fed- 
eral Constitution is the regulation of interstate commerce and rates to 
be exacted by interstate carriers for the passenger and merchandise 
traffic. The rates to be fixed are myriad. If Congress were to be re 
quired to fix every rate, it would be impossible to exercise the power 
at all. Therefore, common sense requires that in the fixing of such 
rates, Congress may provide a commission, as it does, called the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, to fix those rates, after hearing evidence 


|} and argument concerning them from interested parties, all in accord 


with a general rule that Cengress first lays down, that rates shall be 
just and reasonable considering the service given, and not discriminatory. 
As said by this court in Interstate Commerce Commission v. Goodrich 
Transit Co. (224 U. 8. 194, 214): 

“The Congress may not delegate its purely legislative power to a 


| commission, but, baving laid down the general rules of action under 


which a commission shall proceed, it may require of that commission 
the application of such rules to particular situations and the investi- 
gation of facts, with a view to making orders in a particular matter 


| within the rules laid down by the Congress.” 


* > . > * . o 

It is conceded by counsel that Congress may use executive officers 
in the application and enforcement of a policy declared in law by 
Congress, and authorize such officers in the application of the con- 
gressional declaration to enforce it by regulations equivalent to law 
But it is said that this has never been permitted to be done where 
Congress has exercised the power to levy taxes and fix customs duties. 
The authorities make no such distinction The same principle that 
permits Congress to exercise its rate-making power in interstate com 
merce, by declaring the rule which shall prevail in the legislative fixing 
of rates, and enables it to remit to a rate-making body created in aec- 
cordance with its provisions the fixing of such rates, justifies a similar 
provision for the fixing of customs duties on imported merchandise if 
Congress shall lay down by legislative act an intelligible principle to 
which the person or body authorized to fix such rates is directed to cor 
form, such legislative action is not a forbidden delegation of legislative 
power. If it is thought wise to vary the customs duties according to 
changing conditions of production at bome and abroad, it may authorix 
the Chief Executive to carry out this purpose, with the advisory as- 
sistance of a Tariff Commission appointed under congressional au- 
thority. This conclusion is amply sustained by a case in which there 
was no advisory commission furnished the President—a case to which 
this court gave the fullest consideration nearly 40 years ago 
Field v. Clark (148 U. 8S. 649, 680), the third section of the act of 
October 1, 1890, contained this provision : 

“That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pro- 


ducing the following articles, and for this purpose, on and afte the 
Ist day of January, 1892, whenever, and so often as the President 
shall be satisfied that the government of any country producing and 
exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or 


any of such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the agri 
cultural or other products of the United States, which in view of th 
free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides inte 
| the United States he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreason 
able, he shall have the power and it shall be bis duty to suspend, by 
proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the 
free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the 
production of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, and 
in such case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, col 
lected, and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the prod 
uct of or exported from such designated country as follows, name! 
Then followed certain rates of duty to be imposed. It was contended 
that this section delegated to the President both legislative and treaty 
making powers and was unconstitutional. After an examination of all 
the authorities, the court said that while Congress could not delegate 
| legislative power to the President this act did not in any real sense 
invest the President with the power of legislation, because nothing in- 
volving the expediency or just operation of such legislation was left to 
the determination of the President; that the legislative power was 
exercised when Congress declared that the suspension should take effect 
upon a named contingency. What the President was required to do was 
merely in execution of the act of Congress It was not the making of 
law. He was the mere agent of the law-making department to ascertain 
and declare the event upon which its expressed will was to take effect 





Exuisit F 
| A PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR SECTION 336 OF H. 8. 2667 (RELATING TO 
FLEXIBLE TARIFF) 
That section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 is amended to read as 
follows: 
“Sec. 315. (a) The United States Tariff’ Commission on its own mo- 
tion or on application of any interested party showing good and suffi 





to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. The first can not | cient reason therefor shall make an investigation for the purpose of 
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ascertaining the differences in the cost of production of any 
article and of like or similar foreign article 
ition the con shall hold 
public notice thereof reasonable opportunity 


to be present, to produce 


any In the course of the 
and give reasonable 
for the parties inter- 


and to be heard. The com- 


inve tig mission hearings 
and 


evidence, 


iuthorized to adopt such reasonable rules of procedure as it | 


necessary to execute its functions under this section. 
the commission finds it shown by 
pecified in this act, or in 

differences in the cost of production of the 


that 
not 
domestic article 
foreign article when produced in the principal 
or countries, then issue an order 
shall be imme 
change of duty 
difference between the cost 
and the cost of production of 
similar foreign article Any change in the duty under this 
} form of a change in the rate of duty or by the 
transfer of the article from the dutiable list to the free list, or from 
the free list to the dutiable list, and/or a cha the form of duty, 
and/or a change in the classi 
fication 

“(e) If the 
change in 


such investigation 


any ¢{ ndatory act, does 


¢ 
the like or milar 


peting country the commission may 


article, which 
for approval No 


change in the 
ly transmitted to tt 
rdered shall 
production of the 


such 


king a duty upon the 
President 
exceed the amount of the 
domestic article 


like or 


section may be in the 


nge in 
change in the basis of value, and/or a 
President 
the duty 
final 
country into the 
Philippine Islands, 
Island of Guam) 


ipproves any such order of the commission, the 
shall be in effect 30 days after such 
to the foreign article when imported 
States or into any 


Virgin Islands, 


made therein 


order becomes with 
from 


(except the 


and th 


respect 
United 
the 


any of its possessions 


American Samoa, 

‘(d) The order of the commission shall become final when approved 
by the Dresident, except that a petition for the of such 
may be filed with the United States C Customs and Patent 
Appeals within 60 days after the date of approval of such order of the 
President. The United States Court of and Patent Appeals 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to review any such order. The court is 
authorized to adopt rules for the filing of the petition, the preparation 
of th and the proceedings upon 
review Upon such review the court shall have power to affirm the order 
of the commission, or, if such 
modify or to 


review 
ourt of 


Customs 


record for review, conduct of such 


order is not in accordance with law, to 
with or without the case 
as justice may require. The judgment of the court shall 
that the same shall be subject to review by the United 
Court upon certiorari applied for within three months 
such judgment of the United States Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals 


reverse such order, remanding 
for a rehearing, 
final 


States 


except 
Supreme 
atter 

‘(e) In ascertaining the differences in costs of production under this 
shall take 
icticable and applicable— 
Differences in 


section, the commission into consideration, in so far as it 
finds it pr 
* (1) 
of materials, and other items in cost of production of domestic articles 
and like or similar foreign articles ; 
“ (2) Prices of domestic and foreign articles when freely offered for 
principal market or markets of the United States in the 
of trade and in the usual wholesale quantities, the price 
of the foreign article in the principal market or markets of the principal 
country or countries, the invoice price or value of the for- 
eign article, or its import as defined in (b) of section 
31% ; 


onditions of production, including wages, costs 


sale in the 
usual course 
competing 
cost subdivision 
“ (3) Other costs of the domestic article and of the foreign article, 
including and nature, and 
other charges and expenses incident to placing the article in condition 
packed costs in the principal market or 
markets of the United States and of the principal competing country 
or countries, and 


costs of containers coverings of whatever 


ready for delivery, storage 


costs of reconditioning or repacking wherever in- 
curred ; 
* (4) 


and 


Differences between the domestic and foreign article in packing 
containers and in condition in which received in the principal 
markets of the United States; 

“ (5) Costs of transportation, including insurance 
charges, consular fees, and other similar charges; 
(6) a foreign govern- 
ment, or by a person, partnership, corporation, or association in a for- 
eign country; and 

“(7) Any 
increase or 


when in transit, 


port 


Advantages granted to a foreign producer by 


other advantages or disadvantages in competition which 
a determinable amount the total cost at which 
foreign articles may be delivered in the principal market 
or markets of the United States. 

‘(f) For the purposes of this section— 

*(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or in part 
the growth or of the United States; the term ‘ foreign 
means an article wholly or in part the growth or product of a 
country 


decrease in 
domestic or 


product and 
article’ 
foreign 


“ (2) 


In determining the principal competing country with respect 
to any foreign article the commission shall take into consideration the 
quantity, quality of the article imported from each com 
peting country and any other differences in the conditions under which 


the article imported from each such country competes with the domestic 


value, and 
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A determination by the commission as to the principal compet- 
ing country shall be final. 

“(3) The term ‘ United States’ includes the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 

“(4) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, do- 
minion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and its possessions). 

“(g) For the purpose of obtaining information in connection with 
investigations of the commission under this section the commission is 
authorized to send to foreign countries such agents or employees as it 
may deem necessary. In the event that any producer, manufacturer, 
exporter, or importer of any foreign article involved in any such investi 
gation refuses to appear or testify or to furnish to the commission or to 
its agents or employees any information required by the commission 
with to the cost of production of such article, or refuses to 
produce any books, papers, or documents or other evidence requested by 
the commission for the purposes of such investigation, then the com- 
mission is authorized to issue an order, subject to the approval of the 
President, excluding the foreign article from entry into the UWnited 
Any such order tssued by the commission shall take effect on 
the expiration of the thirtieth day after the date of approval of such 
order by the President and shall remain in effect until canceled by an 
order of the commission approved by the President.” 

Sec. 2. All uncompleted investigations instituted under the provisions 
of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 prior to its amendment by this 
act, including investigations in which the President has not proclaimed 
changes in classification or increases or decreases in rates of duty, 
shall be dismissed without prejudice, but the information and evidence 
secured by the commission in any such investigation may be given due 
consideration in any investigation instituted under the provisions of this 
section. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, after the Senate has listened to 
this very illuminating and argumentative presentation of the 
tariff as it affects the farmers I should like to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Fargo Forum, in which the 
editor gives 10 reasons why the tariff bill is a good thing for the 
North Dakota farmers. After specifying those reasons he adds 
some reasons Why the East has been opposing the bill. 

I observe that he says that one reason why the East has 
opposed it is that— 


respect 


Practically no increase is provided for industries other than those 
connected with agriculture. 


I think the editor is somewhat mistaken. 
A second reason, he says, is: 


The possible increase in the cost of living due to the increases on 
farm products. 


And a third: 


Possible increase in the cost of raw materials to industry due to the 
increase in rates on farm products. 


And then he adds, in the conclusion of this rather unusual 
editorial : 

Here are the chief reasons why the East should support the bill: 

1. A prosperous agriculture will provide tremendous new markets 
at home for the production of American factories. 

2. Fair treatment to agriculture has been promised by the entire 
Nation— 


And so forth. 

I ask the privilege of having this editorial printed, not only 
because of the reasons the editor gives positively, that the 
passage of the bill will favorably affect the farmer, but because 
I want to call attention to what I think would be a great error 
on the part of the East if they should do what the editorial 
says—oppose the bill because the increases have been in agri- 
culture. I think while the increases have been in agricuiture 
considerably more than anything else, the bill does not omit 
protection also of industries in the East. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the editorial printed in the 
ReEcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be printed in the Recorp. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Fargo Forum of Tuesday, June 3, 1930] 


REASONS WHY THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF BILL 
FOR NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS 

The tariff bill is nearing the end of the way. The conference com- 
mittee has reached another compromise on the flexible clause which is 
acceptable to the administration and will withstand a point of order. 
There may be two or three more points raised by the Democrats, but 
they of themselves will not defeat the bill. 

The drive to kill the bill has reached tremendous proportions in the 
East. The coalition, with the possible exception of a very few of its 
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one-time stalwart voters, is making strenuous efforts to re-form its 
lines against a vote which will defeat the bill. 
from the Northwest States, men who long have professed their friend- 

ip for the farmer, who have openly declared their only interest is to 
see the farmer get parity with other industries. But here they desert 
the farmer. They align themselves with the industrial East. 


section a tariff bill that affords them material gains. 
The Fargo Forum herewith presents 10 reasons why the tariff bill is a 


good thing for the farmers of North Dakota, 10 reasons why it should 
be passed: 


First. Every farm product now produced in North Dakota, or for which 
the State is adapted by soil, temperature, or rainfall, is increased in the | 


bill to the level of or above the nonagricultural rates. 

Second. If we consider the net increase in the rates of the pending 
bill over the act of 1922 to be 100 per cent, then 51 per cent of the 
increase is on agricultural raw materials; 16 per cent on semimanu- 
factures of agriculture, one step removed from crude, like linseed oil or 
flour; 27 per cent on fully manufactured products of agricultural origin, 
like linoleum, pastry products, casein, starch; only 6 per cent of net 
increase on products of nonagricultural origin. 

Third. Revision is strictly a limited one. Sixty-six per cent of all 
items in the present law are not changed; 27 per cent are increases and 
7 per cent are decreases, 

Fourth. All transfers from the dutiable to the free list, amounting to 
$44,000,000, are either directly for agriculture, such as grindstones, 
ammonium sulphate, or benefit agriculture with all other people, such 
as unground spices, or are of no special interest to agriculture, such as 
uncut precious stones. 

Fifth. Most of the reductions in rates in industrial schedules are bene- 
ficial to agriculture, and none of these reductions can be hurtful. 

Sixth. All transfers from the free to the dutiable list, amounting to 
$215,000,000, are for the benefit of agriculture, except soft lumber, 
brick, cement, low-grade manganese, and a few other minor items. Such 
items as hides and skins, chickpeas, oileake and meal, and cotton, and 
others made dutiable at the request of agriculture, amount to more 
than 80 per cent of the total. Low-grade manganese ore and sev- 
eral other items made dutiable at the request of the coalition; only brick, 
cement, and soft lumber were transferred from the free list against the 
coalition vote. Logs put on the free list will prevent the lumber duty 
of $1 from becoming effective, and brick and cement increase can not 
be reflected in the price except in coast cities, because of unlimited raw 
material distributed over every State. 

Seventh. The debenture is an appropriation bill rather than a revenue 
measure and could not be part of the tariff act. It must be acted on as 
a separate major problem outside of other measures. 

Eighth. The flexible feature is of tremendous importance to agriculture. 
Witness the past use of it in the case of wheat, flour, flaxseed, linseed 
oil, milk, cream, butter, cheese, eggs, cherries, onions, peanuts, etc. It 
already has been held constitutional, so that question can not be hon- 
estly raised now. The Senate clause undoubtedly represents a trade by 
northwestern Senators with the Democrats in the early stages of the 
coalition. Since that vote has been lost, the Northwest Senators should 
now stand by agriculture and support the bill. 

Ninth, The problem of the independence of the Philippine Islands could 
not be dealt with in the tariff act. A general tariff on Philippine 
products would hurt North Dakota more than help it, due to the increase 
in the price on Manila fiber used for twine by the grain farmers. 

Tenth. The pending bill gives the American farmers the fullest oppor- 
tunity to supply the domestic market protected from foreign competition. 

Now, why does the East oppose it? Here are the chief reasons: 

First. Practically no increase is provided for industries other than 
those connected with agriculture. 

Second. The possible increase in the cost of living due to the increases 
on farm products. 

Third. Possible increase in the cost of raw materials to industry due 
to the increase in rates on farm products. 

Fourth. Fear of retaliation from foreign countries. 

Here are the chief reasons why the East should support the bill: 

First. A prosperous agriculture will provide tremendous new markets 
at home for the production of American factories. 

Second. Fair treatment to agriculture has been promised by the entire 
Nation. The Republican Party pledged this as one of the measures 
which would be helpful to agriculture, and eastern Republicans who vote 
for the bill feel that this promise must be kept if for no other reason 
than to hold the Republican Party together and deserve the support of 
agriculture. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President : 


8. 2836. An act to admit to the United States Chinese wives of 
certain American citizens; 
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They are | 


a part of a scheme to defeat a bill which will give the farmers of this | the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other purposes; 


| tion go over. 
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S. 4085. An act to authorize the use of a right of way by the 


Among those slated | United States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins 
for voting against the measure are most of the insurgent Republicans | 


National Monument in 
tion project; 

S.4169. An act to add certain lands to the Zion 
Park in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; 

S$. 4170. An act to provide for the addition of certain 


connection with the San Carlos 


irriga- 
National 
lands to 


S. 4208. An act to amend the act approved February 12, 1929, 
authorizing the payment of interest on certain funds held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes; and 

S. 4318. An act to amend the act entitled “An 


act to permit 


taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under 
the reclamation act,” approved April 21, 1928, so as to include 
ceded lands under Indian irrigation projects 


REGULATION OF BUSSES 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have two telegrams in the 
nature of petitions asking for the consideration at this session 


| of what is known as the Parker bus bill, together with the Glenn 
|} amendments. 


| manager Olympia Grays Harbor Transportation Co., of the State 


One of these telegrams is signed by Jess Kuhns, 


of Washington, and the other is signed by BE. 
retary-manager of the Motor Coach Association. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
have the telegrams printed in the Recorp? 
Mr. JONES. No; I do not care to have them printed. 
statement I have made with reference to them is sufficient. 


H. Thomas, sec 
desire to 
The 


DIAL TELEPHONES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have a resolution I desire 
to offer, which I do not think will lead to any discussion. I ask 
to have it read from the desk and then I will request immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 288) was read, as follows: 

Whereas Senate Resolution 274, considered and agreed to May 22, 
1930, directed the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate to order the 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. to replace with manual all dial tele- 
phones in the Senate wing of the United States Capitol the 
Senate Office Building within 30 days; and 

Whereas some Senators may desire to continue the use of 
phones: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to order the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. not to remove 
such telephones from the offices of any Senator in the Senate 
Building or in the Senate wing of the United States Capitol unless 
requested by the Senator to replace such dial telephones with manual 
telephones, which request shall be complied with within 10 days. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I will have to ask that the resolu- 
I would like to consider it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. ‘nave no objection to that course, but let 
me say to the Senate in general what I had hoped the resolution 
would do, and I thought it conveyed my idea. 

The object is to let those Senators who want dial telephones 
keep them, and to allow those who want the other kind of 
telephone have that style of telephone. My resolution was not 
meant to be hostile to the action taken on the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Virginia a short time ago, but the object 
was only to have the dial telephones removed where Senators 
requested that that be done. 

Mr. FESS. I gathered that that was the purpose of 
Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. How would we determine as to the Senate wing 
of the Capitol? What Senator would have a right to demand 
that the dial telephones should remain in the Senate wing of the 


Chesa- 


and in 


dial tele- 


Office 


the 


| Capitol rather than in his own office? 


Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, in the committee rooms, 
the chairman of the committees would have the say. It was 
not the intention of my resolution to cover the cloakrooms. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall have to ask that the resolution go over. 
I would like to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


THE TARIF¥—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The resolution will go over. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | cult, of course, to fix a time which will not be inconvenient for 


answered to their 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
raway 


Hames: 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark 
Robinson, Ind 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swabson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell] 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner: 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


iol Asborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. 

Mr. McNARY. 
mous-consent 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That at the hour of 1 o'clock p. m., 
on Friday, June 13, 


‘ 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
ess 
Frazier 
George 
Righty-five Senators have answered 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. President, I desire to propose the unani- 
agreement which I send to the desk and ask to 


The clerk will read the proposed 


1930, the Senate proceed to vote on the question 
of agreeing to the 
H. R. 2667. 

Mr. McNARY. 1 note the temporary absence 
tinguished leader on the Democratic side, the 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBInNson]. I do not want 
to have the matter come to a decision. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, did the Senator from Oregon 


the two pending conference reports on 


of the dis- 
senior Senator 
in his absence 


observe that he is asking unanimous consent to have a vote on 
the tariff bill on Friday the 13th of the month? 


1 think that will be a very lucky and happy 


Mr. McNARY. 
occasion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can not understand from 
this request as to whether we are to vote on the two reports as 
one or to yote on them separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An order has already been made 
that there shall be but one vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. The proposed agreement says ‘“ pending 
conference reports.” It should be made clear whether we are to 
have one vote or to vote on the reports separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce that it 
has already been agreed by unanimous consent that there shall 
be one vote upon the two reports, 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to have a ruling of the Chair. 
Would the proposed unanimous-consent agreement in any way 
modify the agreement heretofore made? It uses the word 
& reports.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would rule that it meant 
a vote, as previously agreed upon. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the intention of the author of the 
proposal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, 
o'clock Thursday afternoon? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That would not suit my con- 
venience, I will say to the Senator from Alabama. I am con- 
pelled to be out of the city on Thursday. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the return to the Chamber of the 
Senator from Arkansas, I suggest that the proposal be read by 
the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will again be read. 

The legislative clerk read the proposed agreement. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that yesterday I made a parliamentary inquiry respect- 
ing a motion to recommit. I serve notice now that on to-morrow, 
as soon as I may be able to obtain the floor, I shall make that 
motion and then proceed to discuss the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in view of the 
statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin, I think the 
unanimous-consent agreement, if it is entered into, should re- 
serve the right to vote upon the motion to recommit. An agree- 
ment to vote upon the conference report might be held to 
preclude a vote on the motion to recommit. 

I have no objection to the arrangement suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon. I learn, however, that it will not suit 
the convenience of the Senator from Alabama. It is quite difii- 


why not make the hour 3 


The unanimous-consent proposal 


| point of order. 
tariff bill, | 


| ciently then to ascertain whether or not the point of order 





some of us. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, for the present I shall have 
to object. We are not going to have debate enough to go along 
until Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it is highly important 
that some date be fixed in advance for the vote, in order to 
accommodate a number of Senators. It is perfectly fair that 
they should have an opportunity to know on what day and at 
what hour we shall vote finally on the report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would suggest to the Senator that it was 
generally understood around here last week that we would vote 
upon the report on Tuesday, and in any event not later than 
Wednesday. 

Mr. McNARY. Would some other hour on Friday suit the 
convenience of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not sure. I will look into that, if the 
Senator will withhold the request a little while. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think that if 
the Senator from Oregon will withhold his request for a few 


| minutes, until some inquiries can be made, perhaps an arrange- 


ment can be entered into, 

Mr. McNARY. For the present I withhold the request. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Oregon 
takes his seat, I Want in all good faith to call attention to the 
possibility that a point of order may be made against some pro- 
visions of this bill. I am investigating that question. I think 
that before the conclusion of to-day’s session I may make the 
If the debate runs along until about half past 
3 or 4 o’clock I hope to have analyzed the proposition suffi- 


should be made. 
this possibility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the conference report on the 
tariff bill is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is if any Senator desires to 
discuss it. The question is on agreeing to the conference report 
on the tariff bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr.-HARRISON. Mr. President, what is the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report on the tariff bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Gillett 
Ashurst Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine yreene 
Borah Hale 
Sratton Harris 
Brock Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones 
Dill Kean 
Fess Kendrick 
Frazier Keyes Shipstead 
George La Follette Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report on the tariff bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a second to the demand 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BLaAINe] stated a moment ago that he desired to propose a 
point of order. I think probably he is prepared to do so at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the yeas and nays? 
are ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE addressed the Senate. 
over an hour— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 


I thought the Senate ought to be advised of 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Is there a second to the demand for 
Apparently there is, and the yeas and nays 


After having spoken for 
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Mr. McNARY. 
quorum. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
dent. 


Mr. 


I prefer to continue this discussion, Mr. Presi- 


Since the chairman of the Finance Committee is here, and | 
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President, I suggest the absence of a | 


} 


the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], I want | 


to examine into what happened in the conference. I yield, how- 


ever, to the Senator from Arkansas, as I understand he has a | the fact that the so-called lobby 


special request to make. 


Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator yield to me, just for a 


moment, to propose a unanimous-consent agreement? 
If it is to propose a unanimous-consent agree- 
I yield for the 


Mr. BLAINE. 
ment, of course we should have a quorum call. 
purpose suggested by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to modify the agree- 
ment I proposed so that the Senate shall vote upon the con- 
ference report to-morrow at 2 o'clock. Otherwise, the proposal 
stands without modification. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
vote on the motion to recommit? 

Mr. McNARY. Correct. That 
proposal. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
two hours for debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
he arrange to have the Senate 
morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


And that does not preclude a 


is also embodied in the 


Mr. President, that would give only 
I suggest to the Senator that 
meet at 10 o'clock in the 


We could not get a quorum here at 10 
o'clock in the morning. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes; we can. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand, a number of Senators 
desire to speak to-morrow ; and it is now 25 minutes of 4 o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY. Would fixing the hour at 3 o'clock accom- 
modate the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire 
venience of the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
hour that would convenience me. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I propose the following unanimous-con- 
sent agreement: 

That when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess 
until 10 o’clock in the morning, and that at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon we take the final vote on the pending proposal, which 
is the report on the tariff conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Preceded by the motion to recommit. 

Mr. McNARY. Also, that the motion to recommit be 
prejudiced by reason of this proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, is it not necessary to 
have a quorum call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not for a vote on a 
report. 

Mr. BORAH. I think we ought to have a quorum before we 
pass on the request, because this is something with which sev- 
eral Senators are not familiar. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
sratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Fess 


to 


accommodate the con- 


Three o'clock is the latest 


not 


conference 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfleld 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Frazier Kendrick 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask that the clerk state the 
unanimous-consent agreement which I have proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Keyes 

La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
MeNary 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


lighty-four Senators have an- 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That at the conclusion of its business 
to-day the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and 


LXXII——655 


| that committee ought not 
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Wednesday, 


agreeing 


that at the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. on to-morrow, 
the Senate proceed to vote the question of the two 
pending conference reports on the tariff bill, H. R. 2667, provided that 
this order shall not preclude a vote on the motion to recommit 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. BLAINE 


June 11, 


on to 


Is there objection? 

Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
committee is to have a very 
important meeting at 10 o'clock to-morrow; and, in my opinion, 
to be put in a position where there 
will be an adjournment of the meeting scheduled for to-morrow 
at 10 o'clock. 

Under the circumstances I am constrained to object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator 
at 11 o'clock in the morning? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not know how long the 
committee may proceed; but the committee is confronted with 
nothing different than that with which the Senate is confronted. 
We do not know what the committee may order in the premises. 
It is not important to the committee as a committee, but the 
matter pending before the committee is important to the Sen- 
ate. Therefore I do not feel that the committee ought to be pre- 
cluded from full consideration of the subject that will 
be before it, and therefore we ought not time 
one hour. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact that a vote 
to-morrow would very much convenience a number of Senators 
here, could not the Senator postpone his meeting until the next 
day, when the tariff bill will be out of the way? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, because of the serious conflict of engagements of Senators 
that would require them to have a vote on this 
morrow or to be absent when the vote is taken, I shall take the 
responsibility of postponing the meeting of the lobby com 
mittee to Thursday morning at 10 o'clock, if it is satisfactory 
to Senators. If it is satisfactory to the Senator from Wiscon 
sin, I will postpone that meeting until Thursday at 10 o'clock, 
in order to oblige Senators who have conflicting engagements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, from the standpoint the 
Senate, I think it is far better to postpone a vote on the tariff 
bill than to postpone the disposition of the matter before the 
committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
just a moment, I understood the chairman of the lobpy com 
mittee to say that he would take the responsibility of postponing 
until Thursday the meeting called for to-morrow. If he does, 
being chairman of the committee, I suppose that would satisfy 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if that question was directed 
to me, I want to make this statement: I do not wish to impose 
on the chairman of the committee any such responsibility. If 
the chairman of the committee postpones the meeting of the 
committee, certainly he has a perfect right to do so; but the 
committee meeting has been called—there may be a quorum pres- 
ent, there may be four members of the committee present—so 
that it would take more than just the concurrence of the chair- 
man with himself to bring about a postponement of the meeting. 

I really think the matter before the committee has reached 
such a stage that the committee ought to dispose of it, and in 
view of the circumstances, which I do not care to discuss now, 
I would object to a postponement of that committee meeting 
without a meeting of the committee and.a determination of the 
question by it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I modify the proposal in the 
following manner, that we meet at 12 o'clock Friday and vote 
at 3 o'clock on that date. 

Mr. HARRISON. On what date? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On Friday. 

Mr. MoNARY. I want the attention 
Alabama. 

The VICE 


agree to meet 


matter 


to limit its to 


matter to- 


of 


of the Senator from 


PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama will 


| give his attention. 


Mr. McNARY. =I suggest that, as modified, the Secretary read 
the proposal from the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read the proposal, as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That at the conclusion of its business 
on Thursday the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian Friday, 
and that at the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. on Friday, June 13, 1930, the 
Senate proceed to vote on the question of agreeing to the two pending 
conference reports on the tariff bill, House bill 2667: Provided, 


That 
this order shall not preclude a vote on the motion to recommit 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have no desire, of course, to 
to that if we can not do anything better. I am told 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsin is entirely willing to 
have the vote taken to-morrow afternoon, if we adjourn until 
12 o'clock to-morrow, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I could not agree to 
that. That would permit only two hours’ debate, I may say to 
the Senator from Indiana, and I know at least half a dozen 
Senators who desire to be heard on the conference report. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, is it not possible to make this 
agreement applicable on Thursday? 

Mr. McNARY. I have been advised that it would not be pos- 
sible to make it Thursday unless there is objection to the Friday 
proposal, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, inasmuch as we are considering 
the convenience of individual Senators, I would like to say that 
it would be a great inconvenience to me to have to stay here 
until 3 o'clock on Friday, because I wish to attend a reunion of my 
class at Dartmouth College over the weck end, and Dartmouth 
is some distance from Washington. I much prefer Thursday. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I again modify the proposal 
by asking that Thursday be substituted for Friday, and I ask 
that that be reported. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
Thursday, or Friday, or to-morrow, as the time for a vote upon 
the proposition, but the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
tORINSON] Was very anxious to get back here Friday, it devel- 





Is there objection? 


object 


oped in the discussion when some of the Senators were not 
present 

Mr. MOSES. I am very anxious to be away on Friday. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was objection made to the request that 


Friday be fixed? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the date proposed? 

Mr. McNARY. I am proposing now Thursday, instead of 
Friday. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


Rowinson | satisfied with that? He left the Chamber with the 
understanding that it would not be Thursday. 

Mr. MOSES. 
I would not object 

Mr. HARRISON 

Mr. MOSES. 

Mr. McNARY. 
2 o'clock Friday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon, if his patience is not exhausted, that it might be well 
to strike out of the unanimous request the time for the con- 
vening of the Senate on Friday, so that if there should be on 
Thursday afternoon an indication that we ought to meet earlier 
in order to accommodate Senators, that might be done. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is a very wise suggestion, and I 
make that change. 

Mr. MOSES. Let it be stated in its present form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request will be again stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Let us make it 2 o'clock on Friday. 
I want to catch a train at 2. 
I modify the request so that the hour will be 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m., 
on Friday, June 13, 1930, the Senate proceed to vote on the question 
of agreeing to the two pending conference reports on the tariff bill, 
H. R. 2667: Provided, That this order shall not preclude a vote on the 
motion to recommit 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to suggest that 
Friday the 13th is an excellent date for a vote on the tariff bill. 

Mr. WATSON. We are entirely willing to have the vote 
taken at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
sin has the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, in 
view of the situation which has just developed, and at the 
request of numerous Senators, I desire to say that it is not 
desirable to have a vote this afternoon on the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to recommit the report to the confer- 
ence committee. A number of Senators wanted to have that 
statement made. 

Mr. BLAINE resumed and concluded his speech, which is as 
follows: 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before the vote upon the adop- 
tion of the conference report, I desire to move at this time 
that the report be recommitted to the conference committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 


The Chair 


The junior Senator from Wiscon- 
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Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] this 
morning was analyzing what, in his opinion, the tariff bill ac- 
complishes. I called his attention particularly to the dairy 
schedule. I want to call the attention of the Senate particn- 
larly to the dairy schedule at this time. 

During the entire debate and in the consideration of the 
tariff bill the chairman of the Committee on Finance and other 
Members of the Senate who are high protectionists advocated 
the adoption of full compensatory duties. They had their way 
about it, and so the highest possible compensatory duties were 
granted to the woolen manufacturers, compensatory duties far 
beyond all reason. 

The cotton manufacturers obtained full compensatory duties. 
The rayon manufacturers obtained full compensatory duties. 
The same is true of the silk manufacturers and likewise the 
manufacturers under the metal schedule. In fact, full com- 
pensatory duties were allowed to industries and to the manu- 
facturing interests in all cases. The only single exception made 
in the bill in the denial of compensatory duties is the great 
agricultural interests and particularly the dairy interests. 

The dairy industry is the greatest agricultural industry in 
America, and yet full compensatory duties were not granted to 
it. The dairy interests produce dairy products to the extent of 
$3,000,000,000 a year, nearly three times the value of wheat and 
almost twice the value of corn production. We have heard 
much talk in these parts that the special session was called for 
the purpose of granting farm relief, to put agriculture on a 
parity with industry, and yet, Mr. President, the conferees have 
deliberately withheld from the dairy industry compensatory 
tariff rates, while granting industry excessive compensatory 
rates. 

Mr. President, this has not been done by accident. It has 
been done by design. I therefore propose to call to the atten- 
tion of the country this betrayal of agriculture. The great in- 
dustrial organizations, those interests which have had special 
pleaders on the floor of the Senate have been able to get away 
with almost anything with respect to this tariff bill except 
murder, and I do not know but what they have succeeded in 
that respect, at least murder to the extent of strangling the 


st vite ant ustry in rica. 
If the hour could be made 1 o'clock on Friday, most vital and important industry in America 


Hour after hour, days, weeks, months, have been consumed in 


| these special pleas for industry, that it might have its full 


compensatory rates; and yet, Mr. President, after all these 
months of consideration, deliberation, and voting, the conferees 
bring here a tariff bill that betrays agriculture. Agriculture 
has not a “look in” in this bill. Rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts, it is true, have been increased in some instances, but 
everyone who is familiar with the subject knows that those 
increases will not be effective; they are not intended to be 
effective; they can not, in the very nature of things, be effec- 
tive; and yet there are Senators who will stand upon this 
floor and cite those fictitious rates in their attempt to fool the 
American farmer. 

The American farmer is not going to be fooled; he is going 
to receive the facts in this case; he is going to know what the 
tariff bill will do to him; he is going to know that fictitious 
tariff rates have been placed upon his products, rates from 
which he will receive no benefit and from which he can not 
expect any benefit, while, on the other hand, rates on industrial 
commodities, which he must buy for use upon his farm in order 
to produce, have been raised to excessive and extortionate 
heights. 

Take, for instance, the rates which have been imposed on 
products of the dairy industry. What has been done? There 
has been fixed a rate of 14 cents a pound on butter. That is 2 
cents a pound in excess of the rate fixed by the President in 
1926 under the flexible provisions of the existing tariff law. 
Is there any Senator here who believes that the present rate 
of 12 cents a pound on butter is effective? If there is, he, 
indeed, must be blind to the facts. Every farmer in the coun- 
try to-day who is producing milk knows full well that even the 
rate of 12 cents a pound on butter is wholly ineffective; and 
yet there are those who will pretend that the farmer has been 
given additional protection and benefit by increasing that rate 
to 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, butter to-day is selling in the rural communi- 
ties as low as 18 cents a pound. The very highest grade of 
butter commands no more than 30 cents a pound. Senators 
talk about the 12-cent rate being effective when butter upon 
the London market in the last two or three months has been 
higher than in the New York market. The rate on butter is 
to be increased to 14 cents in the pending tariff bill. I want 
to analyze the effect of that rate upon the dairy industry as 
a whole. 
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I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that during the 
debate on this question I pointed out that after the President 
increased the rate on butter to 12 cents a pound butter began 
to tumble in the market, and it has been going down ever since. 
I called attention also to the fact that as soon as that rate of 
12 cents a pound was placed upon butter, Canada, the neighbor 
to our north, shifted her production from butter to cheese, and 
dumped upon the American market “American” cheddar 
cheese, as I recall, to the extent of something like from 
14,000,000 to 16,000,000 pounds a year. 

The result of that increase in the tariff on butter was simply 
to cause in Canada a shifting in the production of dairy prod- 
ucts from butter to cheese, and then to glut the American mar 
ket with that cheese. When that volume of imporiations came 
to America it displaced an amount of American whole milk that 
goes into the manufacture of cheese equal to the amount of 
milk necessary to make those 14,000,000 or 16,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. In the present 
ferees on dairy products are so disproportionate as to bring 
about a shifting of production in foreign countries, with the 


result that butterfat will be imported in the form of cheese. | 


Accordingly the higher rate of duty on butter will be less effec- 
tive than the present rate. As a result of the Canadian shift 
from butter to cheese, the dairy industry was injured; and 
there has been no time in the history of America when it was 
so depressed as it is to-day. But the conferees—and I am 
sorry the chairman of the Senate conferees is not here, because 
I would like to direct specifically some questions to him—pro- 
pose to continue this situation, even in an aggravated form. 
I, of course, refer to the conferees joining in the report. 

Mr. President, what have the conferees done as the result of 
their consideration of the tariff bill? The House fixed a rate 
upon dairy products beginning with whole milk and skimmed 
milk, and then on cream, butter, and cheese. The Senate in- 
creased all those rates. The House accepted all those increases 
except those under paragraph 710 which apply to cheese. 

Mr. President, butterfat is the foundation for fixing market 
prices of dairy products. Butterfat content determines the 
price of milk that is used in the manufacture of butter. Of 
course, we all understand that butter is the processed butterfat 
of the milk. Butterfat is the foundation for cheese and deter- 
mines the market price of cheese; butterfat is the determin- 
ing factor respecting the basic market of dairy products and 
determines the price of dairy products. Therefore when the 
Senate fixed a basic tariff rate on whole milk of 6% cents per 
gallon and a basic tariff rate on skim milk, the by-product of 
milk in the manufacturing of butter, at 2%o0 cents a gallon, 
whole milk and skim milk being the raw products of the dairy 
industry, from that time on all rates respecting cheese under 
the bill as passed by the Senate were fixed accordingly. All 
other rates became compensatory rates. The Senate adjusted 
those compensatory rates according to the rates on the raw prod- 
ucts, and did so properly. Those compensatory rates were fixed 
according to a formula used by the Tariff Commission, a scien- 
tific formula which had been worked out so that it has become 
of practical application. 

I wish to state briefly how that formula applies when we 


are attempting to fix compensatory duties as protective duties | 


for cheese. I have in my hands that formula, as I said, worked 
out by the Tariff Commission. It is the method of computing 
the compensatory duty on cheese, 

When the House fixed the rate of 5 cents per gallon on whole 
milk and 1% cents per gallon on skimmed milk, this is the re- 
sult under the House provision. I quote now from the formula 
prescribed by the Tariff Commission: 

The total duty on a gallon of milk, applying this formula, becomes 
6.54 cents per gallon. 


Further quoting: 


One hundred pounds of milk is equivalent to 11.62 gallons. The duty 
on 100 pounds of milk is, therefore, 11.62 times 6.54 cents, or 76 cents 
per hundred pounds. The yield of cheese per 100 pounds of milk will 
vary with the kind of cheese made and the quality of the milk used, 
etc. On the average, however, 100 pounds of milk will produce about 10 
pounds of American cheese, or 8 pounds of Swiss cheese. Dividing 
the duty of 76 cents per 100 pounds by the 10 pounds will give an 
equivalent duty of 7.6 cents per pound for American cheese. Similarly, 
dividing the duty on 100 pounds of milk by 8 pounds will give a duty 
of 9% cents per pound for Swiss cheese. 


That is the mathematical and scientific method by which to 
figure the tariff rate on cheese in order to have a compensatory 
duty that will make a protective duty equal to the duty on milk. 

Mr. President, those calculations are based upon the House 
provisions. Now, let us turn just for a moment to what the re- 
sult should be and was under the Senate provisions. 
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Whole milk was increased from 5 cents to 6% cents per gal- 
lon. Skimmed milk was increased from 1% cents per gallon 
to 2%o cents per gallon. Using the same formula under the 
Senate bill, in order to make a protective duty equal to the 
luty on whole milk under the Senate provision, if the duty were 
to be a specific rate, the compensatory duty would be 9.57 cents 


| per pound. 


Under the Senate bill the specific rate was made 8 cents per 
pound, but the ad valorem rate was made 42 per cent, which 
approximates 9.57 cents per pound, figured as a specific equiva- 
lent. So that the Senate rate on American cheese was meas 
ured according to the rate placed upon milk under the Senate 
bill. 

On Swiss cheese, using identically the same formula, under 
the Senate bill the compensatory rate is 11.97 cents per pound, 
almost 12 cents a pound. It was shown in the investigation 
made by the Tariff Commission under the direction of President 
Coolidge that the difference in the cost of production of Swiss 
cheese in America and in Switzerland was 13 cents—in other 
words, that it cost 13 cents more to make Swiss cheese in 
America than it did in Switzerland, the chief competing country 
with America. Therefore, the 11.97 cents per pound was not 
quite sufficient to meet the difference in the cost of production; 
so the Senate fixed an ad valorem rate of 42 per cent. Forty 
two per cent is equal to a specific equivalent of 13 cents and 
6 mills per pound. In other words, the Senate in its bill, when 
it left the Senate, had fixed a rate on American cheese and 
Swiss cheese in order to equalize and compensate the rate on 
whole milk. The Senate fixed the rate on cheese according to 
the formula prepared by the Tariff Commission, which is not 
only scientifically accurate but has been demonstrated to be ac 
curate in the practical application of the tariff rates, according 
to the investigation initiated by the President when he increased 
the tariff rates on Swiss cheese. So the bill as it left the Senate, 
so far as the dairy items or paragraplis are concerned, had fixed 
the tariff rates according to the basic rate on whole milk, the 
basis of which, of course, is butterfat. 

There was no contest made against that proposition—of 
course not. The high protectionists on this side of the aisle 
those who wanted full compensatory duties on woolen manu 
factures, on cotton manufactures, on silk manufactures, on 
rayon manufactures; the Mellon interests, who wanted full com- 
the Pennsylvania 
manufacturers, that wanted and received full compensatory 
duties on woolen manufactures—did not have the courage then 
to deny the full compensatory duties on dairy 
oh, no! 

When the Senate bill was here fresh; when these industrial 
barons—the woolen interests, the cotton interests, the rayon 
interests, the silk interests, the aluminum interests—had all 
four of their feet in the tariff trough, grabbing the highest 
rates possible, of course they could not in public debate where 
their vote was to be recorded, deny the full compensatory rates 
on dairy products. But whenever these interests got behind 
closed doors in a conference committee, where the proceedings 
are conducted in secret, away from the prying eyes of the public, 
then these same interests that had all their feet—all four feet— 
in the tariff swill (that is what Adams said; I am quoting 
Adams )—after they got all they had asked, saw to it, thanks 
to the conference committee for coming to their assistance, that 
the dairy interests were not going to receive their compensatory 
duties. 

So what did they do? The bill speaks for itself. The 
specific rate cn American cheddar cheese is fixed at 7 cents a 
pound. That is 2.57 cents a pound less than the full com- 
pensatory duty. The specific rate on Swiss cheese is fixed at 7 
cents a pound. That is 5.97 cents per pound less than the full 
compensatory duty. The ad valorem rate fixed by the con- 
ferees is 35 per cent or 7 per cent less than a full compensatory 
rate. So, Mr. President, in the conference committee, behind 
closed doors, that which was granted in full measure to the 
woolen industry, to the metals industry, to the silk industry, 
the rayon and the cotton and the aluminum industries, that 
which was granted in full measure to all special interests, was 
denied to agriculture, and particularly defied to the 
industry—not only denied to the dairy industry, but the 
existing rate was taken from that industry. Not only has 
there been a reduction in the rate fixed by the Senate, but a 
reduction of the rate under the present law. 

Under the present tariff act, which has been in force since 
1922, under the proclamation of the President, the rate on 
Swiss cheese was fixed at cents a pound and 37% per 
cent ad valorem. Under this bill that rate has been reduced 
to 7 cents a pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. and that under 
the benign influence and graciousness of the conferees. 
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Mr. President, it is a most indefensible procedure, a most | 
reprehensible procedure, a complete betrayal, indeed, even a 
denial of the high protectionist’s own theory of protection. 
He damns himself and all his works. Let me outline briefly 
what happened and how it happened 

Chis situation was not brought about by accident, as I have 


at all. I have here the ConcressionaL Recorp of 
February 19, 1930, and I want to read in part what I said on 
that occasion, and also read in part what the Senator from 


Utah [Mr. Smoot], the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
und the chairman of the Senate conferees, said. I said, speak- 
ing of the House bill and of the cheese provision: 

rhe ad valorem rate provided in the bill is 
per cent less than the amount provided for by 


tion 


35 per cent 
the 


That is 2% 
President's proclama- 


The specific rate is one-half a cent a pound less than that pro- 
vided by the President’s proclamation. 
So 


the 


that, 
ad valorem rate 


as it relates to Swiss cheese, the bill carries a reduction in 


Continuing, I said this: 


It appears that whoever figured out the rates on cheese evidently 
overlooked the fact that in fixing the rate on whole milk and skimmed 
milk they were giving consideration to this one proposition—that the 


House fixed a rate of 5 cents per gallon on whole milk and 1% cents per 
gallon on skimmed milk; but the Finance Committee increased the rate 
on whole milk to 64% cents per gallon and the rate on skimmed milk to 
20 cents per gallon, thereby throwing the cheese paragraph out of 
harmony with the rate on milk, which rate was determined upon the 
butterfat content, or, rather, upon the rate as fixed for butter. 


SS 


Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. Buiaine. I yield 
Mr. Smoor. I admit that the committee did not give the increased 


ad valorem, notwithstanding the fact that cheese or substitutes therefor 
were increased from 7 to 8 cents a pound. The Senator will notice that; | 
the question of fixing not less than a certain per- 
ad valorem, instead of increasing the 35 per cent in conformity 
with the increase over the 7 cents, the committee failed to do that. 


but when it came to 


centage 


That is what the chairman of the Finance Committee said on | 
February 19, 1930. Then this occurred: 


Mr. Buiatne. Yes. Mr. President, I was not offering any criticism 
whatever I was just calling attention to a fact that would be apparent | 


to anyone who Is familiar with the dairy schedul 
Mr. Smoor. I was simply saying to the 
of the paragraph, the statement that he 


ment I have already made 


Senator that even on the face | 
made would justify the state- | 
—that the ad valorem duty was not increased 
to conform with the increase of the specific duty on cheese and substi- | 
tutes therefor. In other words, the rate was increased by the committee 
from 7 cents to 8 cents, which, in round numbers, is about 15 per cent | 
of an increase ; and yet where it says “ but not less than 35 per cent ad 


valorem” we left that rate at 35 per cent ad valorem. Therefore, | 
instead of 35 per cent it should be 42 per cent, or a difference of 7 
per cent. 


That is the record, and those are the reasons why the amend- | 
ment was offered by me and the reasons why the Senate 
adopted the amendment. 

Mr. President, subsequent thereto the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopeLanp] offered an amendment, and it is important that | 
I discuss that, because it is that amendment which is furnish- 
ing the conferees the excuse for their betrayal of the dairy 
industry. Before I get through I think I can demonstrate by 
the Recorp and by the admissions of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee himself that the excuse is not well founded. 

I do not propose that the Senate of the United States shall 
be tricked in this matter. I do not propose that the country 
shall be tricked. I do not propose that the farmers of the 
country shall be tricked. I do not propose that they shall be 
betrayed without full knowledge of the facts and full informa- 
tion as to the betrayal. For that reason I am asking that the 
report be recommitted, so that the conferees may correct their 
mistake and rectify their error, whether made through ignorance 
or through design. I might soften my words and, instead of 
saying “ignorance,” say “through indifference ”"—for it is not 
ignorance on their part. They were fully advised regarding this 
situation before the last report was made on yesterday. 

What happened? The Senator from New York [Mr. Copg- | 
LAND] offered an amendment putting a specific rate on cheese 
made of sheep's milk, and commonly known Romano or 
Pecorino, two cheeses which are well known in the trade, made 
principally in Italy. 

I opposed that amendment. I thought we should not pick out 
cheese by a classification of this kind, because every country of 
Europe has its own type of cheese, and we should not discrimi- 
nate for or against any country. 


as 


But my views did not pre- | 
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vail—the amendment was adopted—and I want to put into 
the Recorp, in the regular order, what occurred on this floor 
in the adoption of that amendment. I quote from the Recorp 
of February 19, page 3918. The question had arisen as to the 
description of the cheese. The Senator from New York had 
given the cheeses a name, but not a descriptive name, and that 
was the question under discussion. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot] said: 


The Finance Committee has submitted that very question to the 
Treasury Department, asking if there is any possible way to make the 
description so that we could differentiate between the different classes 


of cheese. Up to the present time the answer has been that it is 
impossible. 
Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator may be able, 


perhaps in conference, to suggest a distinction, although the latitude 
the Senator will have will be very narrow, will it not? 
Mr. Smoot. The department found it so narrow that they have failed 


| to suggest anything to the committee by way of a distinction other than 


what we have. 


Then the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsn] 
vened, and the Senator from Utah continued: 


Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts. I regret very much that it seems to be 
necessary to impose this increased duty upon this class of American 
consumers who rely upon this Italian cheese entirely for domestic uses. 

Mr. Smoor. I am informed that the Senator from New York is going 
to submit a descriptive amendment. It might well be adopted and let 
it go to conference, and yet I have my doubts whether it is going to 
meet the situation. As the Treasury Department said, up to the 
present time they have not been able to find a description which has 
proven, after a thorough investigation of it, to be “ waterproof.” 


inter- 


Then, after some other colloquy between Senators, the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] offered his modified amend- 
ment, to provide for a description of the cheeses as suggested 
by the chairman of the Finance Committee. 


Mr. CopgeLanp. I desire to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin by adding at the end thereof a semicolon and the words 
“cheese made of sheep's milk and commonly known as Romano or 
Pecorino, 8 cents per pound.” 


That was the amendment. It is a descriptive amendment. 
It was the amendment for which the Senator from Utah was 
looking. The Senator from New York offered the amendment. 


| Then the Senator from Utah addressed the Chair, the Senator 


from New York yielding. 
Utah: 

Mr. Smoor. I think that everyone is agreed upon the one point that 
if the particular cheese can be designated in a tariff bill so it will not 


I quote now from the Senator from 


| in any way conflict with the cheese that is made in the United States 


that a rate upon it of 8 cents a pound is sufficient. I do not know 
whether the Senator’s amendment will have that effect or not, but I 


|; can say that I do not believe that words can be put together which 


will cover the situation better than the words suggested by the Senator 
from New York. 


Let me give now a bit of personal testimony. There sat 
beside Mr. Smoot, chairman of the committee, two experts from 
the Tariff Commission, two experts with reference to the dairy 
schedule, with whom he advised and with whom I advised while 
this colloquy was going on. 

Nobody was fooled about this. Nobody doubted the meaning 
of the words. The cheese as described by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] is well known to the trade, is well 
known to the Treasury Department, and it was well known to 
the experts from the Tariff Commission who sat beside the 
chairman. It is well known to anyone who is familiar with 
cheese. 

The descriptive wording of that amendment defined the cheese 
included by the Senator from New York as fully as though he 
were describing American cheese as American cheddar cheese. 
Everybody knows what American cheddar cheese is. There is 
no other cheese that meets the type of American cheddar cheese. 

I want to say in this connection that the experts knew, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee knew, and I knew what 
cheese was intended, because it was a perfectly plain, a per- 
fectly distinct, classification. 


I quote from Mr. Smoor again as his remarks appear in the 


| Recorp of February 19, at page 3919. speaking of the cheese in- 


cluded in the amendment of the Senator from New York: 


We have this cheese coming from three different countries now and 
there is no trouble at all about it. I do not think there will be any 
trouble with this language. Suppose this does at the present time 
refer to cheese that comes from Italy, yet the same cheese can be made 
in any other country and give it the same name, just as we do Swiss 
cheese, 
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Swiss cheese can be described, and the President did describe 
the Swiss cheese with certain specific definiteness so the Treas- 
ury Department could and did administer the law under his 
proclamation. The Senator from Utah continued: 


And if it falls within the designation the Senator proposes, then it 
would come in under that designation. There would be no trouble 
there. The only trouble we would have, in my opinion, is whether it 
can be administered here, and the expert— 


That was the expert sitting at the side of Mr. Smoor. I 
heard him give the advice and I was present at the time it was 
given. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] said: 

And the expert tells me this is the only amendment suggested under 
which he thinks it can be administered and not interfere at all 
the same cheese being made in any other country. 


Could anything be more definitely understood or as definitely | 
understood as a description of any commodity in (i.e tariff bill? | 


Continuing to quote from the chairman, after the interposition 
of some remarks by various Senators referring to the amend- 
ment to which I have called attention, being the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope.anp] 
cluding by descriptive terms Romano and Pecorino cheese: 

Mr. I really think the amendment of the Senator from New 
York ought to be accepted. 


SMOOT 


Upon a viva voce vote it was agreed to. 

Let me pursue the record a little further. The purpose of 
outlining the record as I have and entering upon a detailed dis- 
cussion of the matter is for this reason, and I want to be per- 
fectly frank. The conferees now say that the reason why they 
have reduced the tariff on Swiss cheese below the present tariff 


rate is because the expert from the Tariff Commission advises | 


them that the cheese made exceptional in the cheese schedule 
in the Senate bill was not sufficiently described for admin- 
istrative purposes. But whatever the tariff experts may say 
now, it was not said on the floor of the Senate, it was not 
said before the conferees during their conferences, but it was 
said at a meeting out in the corridor of the Senate just beyond 
the door of the Senate Chamber in the presence of Mr. Chester 
Gray 

Chester Gray, the water-power lobbyist here, was consulted. 
A fellow by the name of Holman, a fake representative of the 
farmers, was out there yesterday. They were called in con- 
ference with the experts from the Tariff Commission in the 
presence of the chairman of the Senate conferees, who is also 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 


this imvrovised conference with Mr. Gray, the 


the Finance Committee, when the 
changed their views. 

I have not had the opportunity 
experts since the amendment was adopted, but, Mr. President, I 


say on the floor of the Senate that I doubt if the tariff experts 


tariff experts evidently 


would dispute what they said to the chairman of the Finance | 


Committee and said to me while we were deliberating upon the 
amendment. I doubt it very much. I am convinced that, 


under examination, they would not dispute that which was | 
understood to be definite and specific when the amendment was | 
adopted, not only understood to be definite and specific, but | 
There was no question about it then. | 


understood to be proper. 
Strange, indeed, that the question should now arise; strange, 
indeed, that these conferences should be held out in the corridor 
of the Senate wing of the Capitol, affording an excuse to deny 


to the dairy interests a compensatory rate such as was granted | 
the importations are very small I 


in every other schedule in the tariff bill. 
Mr. President, this to me is an ugly situation and I am sur- 


prised that not a single one of the conferees is on the floor of | 


the Senate this afterncon to deny or question these facts. To 
my mind their absence is proof that their action was not by 
accident. It is a cowardly thing to place the responsibility 
upon two experts from the Tariff Commission whose voices can 
not be heard in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, this one circumstance is sufficient to condemn 
the bill. The bill has been written in secret. It 
written, as has been shown by public testimony, under the skill- 


ful advice of the Eyansons and by that fine, subtle hand of the | 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. The tariff bill has 
been written in most part not in free open discussion, but in 
large part behind closed doors. 
the influences that brought about the writing of the most inde- 
fensible tariff bill that was ever written. 

Mr. President, not only the circumstances which I have out- 
lined indicate the truth of my contentions, but never in the 
history of tariff legislation has there been such 
such swapping, such trading. Every scheme and design that 
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with | 


. ' 
in- | : os : ; 
| are to be given a certificate that will entitle them to exploit the 


| Characteristics, bearing. 


It was there in | 
' 
water-power | 
lobbyist, and Mr. Holman, the fake farm representative, and | 
the experts from the Tariff Commission and the chairman of | * ? : . ‘ 
| is cheese that has to be pickled; it comes in brine. 
; one who can be fooled with respect to its identity. 
: : | 
to converse with the tariff | s 
| cheese. 


has been | 


The public will never know all | 


logrolling, | 
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could be hatched by those who want to get something out of 
the pockets of the people has been resorted to in the writing 
of this bill in both Houses of Congress and before the 
ference committee. 

The facts I have been outlining this afternoon in connection 


con- 


| with the dairy schedule ought to convince the farmers of the 


couniry that they had no friends upon the conference commit- 
tee; that they had no one there to speak for them; that they 
were betrayed; and yet, Mr. President, those who are betray 
ing them do so with sanctimonious hypocrisy, in endcavor- 
ing to tell the country that this is not a general revision of the 
tariff law; that it is a limited revision of the tariff law. In- 
deed, it is limited in respect to the benefit that will come from 
it; it is limited to those who have controlled this Congress, and 
that limited revision is to the detriment of 95 per cent of those 
engaged in agriculture, and to the consuming public generally, 
The Aluminum Trust will benefit ; the Steel Trust will benefit ; 
those who were able to influence Congress in regard to wool 
manufactures will benefit; the metal and chemical manufac- 
turers will benefit; the rayon manufacturers and the silk manu- 
facturers will benefit. These who pay the lowest scale of wages 


remainder of the people of the United States. 

Now let me outline a little more of the record, for I want it to 
be complete. 

On March 12, 1930, when the pending tariff bill was before 
the Senate—on February 19 it was in Committee of the Whole 
and on March 12 it was before the Senate—the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopeLaANnp] offered another amendment. I will 
not read all that was said on that occasion, but on page 5094 it 
will be found that the Senator from New York offered his amend 
ment, using descriptive terms, specifying particular cheeses that 
were well known to the trade, well known to the Treasury De- 


| partment, well known to the experts of the Tariff Commission, 


and well known to those who are familiar with foreign cheese ; 
descriptive terms were used specifically to define the particular 
type of cheeses covered by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

That was to add to Romano or Pecorino cheese, Romanello 
cheese, practically the same type as Romano, and Vize cheese, 
and I think two other types of cheese of the same general 
it is true, different trade names, but of 
the same classification, and which are identified by the Treasury 
Department and the experts of the Tariff Commission and are 
well known to the trade, just as well known to the trade as is 
the difference between Irish potatoes and sweetpotatoes 

Then the Senator from New York also proposed to add Feta 
White cheese. That cheese is known to anybody who has ever 
seen it. There is not anyone who could fail to identify it. It 
There is no 
(ne can not 
make a description more definite than to say “Feta White 

What did the Senator from Utah [Mr 
amendment? After the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] had submitted the amendment the Vice President put 


the question. Then the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said: 


SmoorT |} suy about that 


I have no objection to the amendment at all; it is all right 


And then the amendment was agreed to. 

But I should call attention to a colloquy that preceded that 
action, as it is found on page 5094 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
of the present session : 

Mr. BLAtINe. 
referred as a 


Senator 


Mr. President, as to the cheese to which the 
foreign cheese, outside of Swiss 


has 
and Gruyére, of course 
their 
coming in. The small quantity filtering in perhaps would do the domes 
tic industry no harm at all. It of publie policy 

I will not oppose the Senator's amendment if he strikes out Swiss and 
Gruyére cheese, but I do want to call the matter to the attention of the 
chairman of the committee that, when the matter goes into conference, 
serious consideration should be given to that very question of 


have no special objection to 


is just a question 


lassifying 
the cheeses. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, the wording of it will lx 
job. We can not do that on the floor of the Senate 


a very particular 


The question under discussion was whether or not we should 
pick out specific cheeses made by certain countries and give a 
reduced tariff rate to those cheeses without applying the gen 
eral rule operative as to cheeses from all countries. I was 
opposed to singling out specific cheeses made by one or two 
countries and giving special favors to those particular coun- 
tries. Other countries produce cheese of various types and 
the cheese made in those countries would be subjected to the 
general terms of the bill while these particular cheeses coming 
from two or three countries would be imported at a rate 
below the general rate fixed in the bill. 
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That involved a question of policy; there was no question 
whatever as to the description or identification of the cheeses, 
and there could be none, because the experts of the Tariff 
Commission had affirmed in the presence of the Senator from 
Utah and in my presence that there was no question about it 
at all, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] so asserted 
upon the floor of the Senate on February 19, 1930. 

Mr. President, the bill then went to conference, 
the conferees reported to the Senate a point of order was 
raised against the paragraph by the senior Senator 
from Kentucky {|Mr. Bark Ley], and the point of order was sus- 
tained. The bill again went back to conference, and it was at 
that time that the conferees reduced the specific rate and the 
ad valorem rate on Swiss cheese below the rates of the pres- 
ent law. They give as their excuse, at least it is the only 
excuse I have heard—-and it is strange that they are not here 
on the floor to justify their action—that the experts of the 
Tariff Commission stated that the descriptive terms are not 
sufficient to identify the cheese. That statement, according to 
the conferees, was made in the lobby just beyond that door 
of the Senate [indicating], in the presence of not more than 
one conferee, but in the presence of Chester Gray and Mr. 
Ilolman., 

Mr. President, I was not at that conference, but I repeat what 
I have said that, in my opinion, the experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission sitting at the side of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee on February 19 told the truth about it at the time when 
the question was raised on the floor of the Senate, at a time 
when that question was material, and I now say I doubt if it 
could be shown under proper examination that those experts 
have changed their minds. If they have, then, Mr. President, 
how are we to trust the Tariff Commission? 

What confidence are we to repose in the employees of the 
Tariff Commission? What assurance of accuracy has the Con- 
gress of the United States when those experts come before the 
committees and sit beside the chairman of a committee and 
inform him, and inform the Senate through him, of their 
opinion ? 

Mr. President, if those experts have changed their minds, 
then the time has come when the ordinary citizen will lack con- 
fidence in his Government and in the institutions set up under 
his Government for the administration of the law. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am just about through. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield 
matter? 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. WATSON. I just came in the door. I have been so 
busy that I could not hear the Senator. I understood him to 
say that this matter concerning the cheese rate was not brought 
up in the conference. Did the Senator say that? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no! 

Mr. WATSON. 1 thought 
that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. WATSON. I brought it up myself in the conference, and 
the experts said it could not be administered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator, 
who was a member of the conference committee, what expert 
said that? 

Mr. WATSON. 
know their names. 

Mr. BLAINE. ‘The same two who sat beside the Senator 
from Utah {Mr. Smoor] during the consideration of this ques- 
tion on February 19? 

Mr. WATSON. I think so. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly; and on February 19 they said it 
could be done, 

Mr. WATSON. All I know is that when the matter was 
brought up in the conference committee we discussed it at some 
little length, and I will say to the Senator that I raised the 
question myself and the experts both said it could not be 
administered, and we just took that for granted. 

Mr. BLAINE. What did they mean by the statement that it 
could not be administered? I do not know what they meant. 
Will the Senator enlighten the Senate in that respect? 

Mr. WATSON. They meant that there was such conflict be- 
tween the different kinds of cheese mentioned in the bill—I do 
not know the names of all those different kinds of cheese—that 
it could not be administered; secondl;, that on account of the 
conflict between what was in the House bill and what was in 
the Senate bill it was not in order and could not be put in 
order, That is my recollection of the statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am astounded at the confes- 
sion of the Senator from Indiana that he has permitted two 


and after 


cheese 


about this cheese 


Yes; I yield. 


I understood the Senator to say 


There were two of them there. I do not 
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experts from the Tariff Commission to cause hii so lightly to 
betray the dairy interests of this country. 

Mr. WATSON. No; the Senator is entirely wrong about 
that. I was as much for this tariff on cheese as he was. 

(At this point Mr. Biarng yielded to Mr. Rosinson of Arkan- 
sas, and an agreement was reached to vote upon the conference 
report on Friday next.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not have the pleasure of hearing 
all the Senator said to-day. If I understand it, the conferees 
took the position that the Senate amendment about cheese 
could not be retained in the bill because of the difficulty of 
administration. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator recall that when I 
offered the amendment relating to the foreign cheeses, those 
made of sheep's milk, we discussed the matter at considerable 
length, and did not the Senator from Utah agree that the 
amendment as I offered it was one which would probably be 
capable of administration? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator not only said it was capable 
of administration, but asserted that the experts who sat be- 
side him—and there were two experts there—had informed 
him that it could be administered. Not only did those experts 
advise the chairman of the committee that there would be no 
difficulty about it, but they advised me so. It was during 
the colloquy on the Senator's amendment, he will reeall. I 
have already quoted from the Recorp the statement made by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee. So there was no 
question abort it at the time. It was thoroughly discussed, 
thoroughly analyzed, the experts had considered the matter. 
Not only had they considered it while the matter was under 
discussion on February 19, but they considered it subsequent to 
the adoption of the Senator’s amendment, and prior to the con- 
sideration of the second amendment the Senator offered on 
March 12, and on March 12, after they had had some 20 days 
to consider it, there was no question about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. What has happened that it is made im- 
possible now to recognize in commerce Feta White and pickled 
cheese, different from anything we make in this country, and 
Pecorino and the other foreign cheeses, which any expert, indeed, 
one who is a nonexpert, might readily distinguish from American 
cheese? What has changed the attitude of the authorities? 

Mr. BLAINE. As a matter of fact, so far as those cheeses 
are concerned, and so far as their description is concerned, and 
so far as the facts in connection with their identification are 
concerned, nothing has happened. What happened in the con- 
ference committee the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
80N] was attempting to state, but he did not state it very 
clearly. I thought he was somewhat confused about it. I 
think so now, I say without intending to reflect upon the Senator 
at all. 

I do not think the matter has been given very much consid- 
eration. A conference was held just outside of the Senate 
door on yesterday where, it is said, the two experts were 
present, and they said it could not be administered. But that 
is not the place to determine tariff legislation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me for a moment, I think it is manifestly unfair, after 
we have passed through the Senate an amendment to the 
tariff bill lowering the rate upon these cheeses, to have the 
conference committee come back with a report which mate- 
rially increases the rate on those particular cheeses. Everybody 
who knows anything about the subject at all knows that it is 


from Wisconsin is 


| easy to differentiate between these various types of cheese, and 


I can see no reason at all why the conferees should have 
yielded on that point. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that it does increase the rate on the cheese to which the 
Senator refers. That cheese trickles in in very small quantities, 
and the conferees increased the rate on that type of cheese. 
But they reduced the rate on American-made cheese with re- 
spect to which there is substantial competition. So it hurts 
both ways. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


If the Senator will recall, I was perfectly 
willing that there should be this rate on American cheese. My 
anxiety was merely to lower the rates on those types of cheese 
which are not in competition with American cheese, and which 
never can be, and by reason of the high rates thousands of citi- 
zens of this country will be called upon to pay a materially 
increased price for cheese without protecting the American 


industry one single iota. That is the situation exactly, 








1930 


Mr. BLAINE. The Senator states it exactly. 


ferees are going to permit all the way from 14,000,000 


to | 


20,000,000 pounds of cheese competitive with American manu- | 


factured cheese to come in from foreign countries and thereby 
deprive certain American cheese producers of protection to 
which they are entitled under the theory advocated by ‘he 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yiell to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some statements made here which 
are a mistake, as I read the Recorp. I want to read it and 
eall attention to the Senator's mistakes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want to be interrupted at this time 
for that purpose. I shall be willing to have the Senator do 
that later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Wisconsin 


The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
I do not have to ask the Senator to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask the Senator to wait. I want to make 
this suggestion about the Senator's statement. The cheese 
described in the amendment which the Senator from New York 
{Mr. CopeLanp] succeeded in having adopted by the Senate 
is well known to the Treasury Department. They list 
importations for each year. They have the total importations, 
the total value, the value per pound, and every detail with 
reference to every one of these types of cheese. The Treasury 
Department have those details. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the exception that under existing law 
they do not have to say whether it is goat’s milk or cow’s 
milk. 

Mr. BLAINE. I know they do not have to say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not know it. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no need of saying it, because the 
fact is that the cheese is made out of sheep’s milk. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. In Switzerland they 
make it partly of goat’s milk and partly of sheep’s milk. In 
some seasons of the year one other country makes it in the 
same way. 
sometimes it is made half of goat’s milk and half of sheep's 
milk. No human being can tell which it is, I believe. 

Mr. BLAINE. The cheese to which the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopELanp] referred and included in his amendment 
is cheese made wholly out of sheep’s milk. It has a trade 
name; it has a trade designation; it has characteristics by 
which it can be easily identified. 
Commission so told the chairman of the Finance Committee 
sitting in his seat, while they were in the seats beside him, an1 
they informed me to the same effect, and we depended upon 
that information. The Tariff Commission experts told the 
truth then. They stated the facts then. What is being at- 
tempted now in this matter is to get away from what the 
plain facts are and build up an excuse for. the conference 
report. . 

I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to comment on the 
Senator’s remarks. I want to read them, and I will comment on 
them as I read them. I read now from the Senator’s remarks 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon, as follows: 


Let me pursue the record a little further. The purpose of outlining 
the record as I have and entering upon a detailed discussion of the 
matter is for this reason, and I want to be perfectly frank. The con- 
ferees now say that the reason why they have reduced the tariff on 
Swiss cheese below the present tariff rate is because the expert from 
the Tariff’ Commission advises them that the cheese made exceptional 
in the cheese schedgle in the Senate bill was not sufficiently described 
for administrative purposes. 
now, it was not said on the floor of the Senate, it was not said before 
the conferees during their conferences, but it was said at a meeting out 
in the corridor of the Senate just beyond the door of the Senate Chamber 
in the presence of Mr. Chester Gray. 

Chester Gray, the water-power lobbyist here, was consulted. <A fellow 
by the name of Holman, a fake representative of the farmers, was out 
there yesterday. They were called in conference with the experts from 
the Tariff Commission in the presence of the chairman of the Senate 
conferees, who is also chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. It 


was there in this improvised conference with Mr. Gray, the water-power | 


lobbyist, and Mr. Holman, the fake farm representative, and the experts 
from the Tariff Commission and the chairman of the Finance Committee 
when the tariff experts evidently changed their views. 

I have not had the opportunity to converse with the tariff experts 
ince the amendment was adopted, but, Mr. President, I say on the 


But whatever the tariff experts may say | 


} 
| 


the | 


Sometimes it is made wholly of goat’s milk and | 


The experts of the Tariff | 
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Yet the con- | they said to the chairman of the Finance Committe 


| of this body. 
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ind said to me 


while we were deliberating upon the amendment 


Mr. President, I want to say that in the conference when the 
question arose as to what the conferees should do, the House 
conferees asked the tariff experts be sent for to appear before 
the conferees, and they did Appear before the conferees. Mr 
Juve and Mr. Lourie were there and answered questions of the 
conferees on the part of the House, and stated positively that 
it was impossible to administer it; that they had information 
that at certain seasons of the year this cheese was made partly 
of cow's milk and partly of goat’s milk, and that if the 
sion was not changed then there would he 
tration; that it would be impossible to 
provided for in the Senate amendment. 

As to Mr. Gray and Mr. Helman, they came here yesterday 
morning and sent their card in stating they wanted to 
me. I went out and met them. I then came in and asked the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taomas] and we went out to 
the two gentlemen. They objected to the action of the 
ferees. I stated just exactly what the experts had told the 
conference. Then I sent for the two experts from the Tariff 
Commission. I myself telephoned and had them come, and 
neither Mr. Gray nor Mr. Holman had anything whatever to 
do with it. 

We met outside and there discussed the question 
perts of the Tariff Commission told Mr. Gray and Mr 
that the provision was absolutely impossible to 
The House conferees believed their statement 
made to them, and the only compromise that we could make 
with the House conferees was that contained in the report 
which comes here as submitted by the conferees and which is 
now before the Senate. 

There is a complaint here that the rate on a certain cheese 
called Feta White was too high, that it was altogether too 
high. Then under the arrangement we had to reduce it and 
did reduce it in the Senate, and yet when we went back to 
conference, if we had undertaken to change it, a point of order 
would have been made aguinst it. 

I want to say to the Senator from New York, Mr. CopeLanp, 
and to all other Senators here that I was perfectly willing 
to and did stand by the rate as provided by the Senate, but 
the information which the conferees had was as I have stated, 
and we could only get the best we could out of it, and that is 
what we did. 

What the rate on this cheese 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. What does the conference 
report show we made the rate? Seven cents a pound, an in 
crease of 40 per cent, and 35 per cent ad valorem instead of 25 
per cent. We took care of the farmer in that respect; we took 
care of him very well; and yet if the Senate conferees could 
have insisted upon and obtained a rate of 8 cents a pound and 
it could have been administered, we would have stood out for 


provi 
difficulty in adminis 


impose the duty as 


see 


see 


con 


The ex 
Holman 

administer. 
before when 


is is 5 


to-day? It cents a 


the 8-cent rate. There is no intention on the part of the 
conferees otherwise than to give the farmer everything that 
we could get under the conditions existing. 

That is the situation, no matter what the Senator from 
Wisconsin may charge me with personally or how foolish I 
have been or how unwise, or even untruthful, if the Senator 


wants to go that far. 
in the case. 


I say to the Senator these are the facts 
We have done the best we could under the rules 
For that reason I hope the Senate of the United 
States is not going to send the bill back to conference 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not suppose it is very im- 
portant as affecting the issue in this matter whether the Sena- 
tor from Utah had a conference yesterday with Chester Gray, 


a water-power representative, and Mr. Holman, a fake farm 
representative. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they had sent in for the Senator from 
| Wisconsin—— 

Mr. BLAINE. Wait a minute! I want the opportunity to 
say this and I am going to state it. The Senator from Utah 


can take it as he chooses. 

Mr. President, I regret very much that it becomes necessary 
for me to give personal testimony, but I am going to state it in 
view of what the Senator from Utah stated. 

On yesterday morning the Senater from Utah was 
ing a seat just to my right and in the rear of the Chamber 
went to the Senator from Utah and raised this question. An- 
other Senator then suggested if that were the case, if this 
cheese was definitely and particularly described and the provi- 
sion could be administered, he would vote to recommit, and 
that. he knew of other Senators who would vote to recommit. 
He said, “The only question with me is whether or not the 


occupy- 


oor of the Senate that I doubt if the atriff experts would dispute what | Tariff Commission experts will now state that the description 
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is insufficient.” Thereupon the Senator from Utah asked an 
assistant to have the tariff experts come to the Capitol. 

It was well understood that the Senator from Wisconsin, 
myself, was to have been present when that conference was 
had by the chairman of the committee and the Senator from 
Idaho {[Mr. Tuomas] with the two experts from the Tariff 
Commission. It was understood that the Senator from Wis- 
consin was to have been present at that conference, but the 
Senator from Wisconsin knew nothing about when the confer- 
ence was held or where the conference was held until after it 
had adjourned. He was then advised by the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. THomaAs] that the conference had been held 
and that the experts had left the Capitol. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. BLAINE. Just a minute! If personal testimony is to 
be introduced in the debate, I want to suggest that those are 
the facts and I want them to stand of record. I do not know 
as it is material. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is material, because I want to say to 
the Senator now that he never asked me to attend a confer- 
ence, and I never said to the Senator that he would be in the 
conference, I never knew until this very moment he wanted 
to be in the conference. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, I did not ask the Senator to attend 
the conference, nor did the Senator ask me to attend the 
conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right; and I did not know the Senator 
wanted to attend the conference, or he could have been there. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the Senator knows that the suggestion 
had been made and that the bill was threatened with defeat 
or at least with rereference to the committee. It was then 
suggested by the Senator from Utah that the tariff experts 
come down to the Capitol. It was expected, of course, that I 
was to confer as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then how would I know? How was I to be 
informed as to their positions? How could the Senator from 
Wisconsin know what their position was except through the 
second-hand word of some one else? Mr. President, in all good 
faith, the Senator from Utah well knew that the Senator from 
Wisconsin should have been in that conference, that he might 
question the experts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny the statement. 
Senator wanted to be there. I repeat, I did not know the 
Senator wanted to be there, but so far as I am concerned 
I would have been glad to have the Senator there to consult 
with the experts. There was not one single thought in my 
mind or soul to keep the Senator away. If he had even in- 
timated such a thing, he would have been there. 

I wish to say to the Senator now that my conscience is as 
clear in this matter as on anything that I ever did in my life. 
I never tried in any way to take advantage of the Senator, 
nor have I done so during this entire tariff discussion, and I 
do not propose to do so hereafter. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as I have said, it may not be 
important whether there was or was not a conference, or 
whether or not the Senator from Utah called for the tariff ex- 
perts, or whether or not I was at that conference. The fact, 
however, is that the tariff experts were called ; the Senator from 
Utah was in their presence at a conference which Mr. Chester 
Gray and Mr. Holman attended. The Senator from Wisconsin 
knew nothing about either the time or the place where that con- 
ference was held; he was not advised of the time or of the place 
where it was to be held, although it was the Senator from 
Wisconsin who raised the question with the Senator from Utah, 
and, in all good faith, the Senator from Wisconsin should have 
been informed so that he might have inquired into the change 
of mind of the tariff experts if they had changed their minds, 
and why they had changed their minds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin is again mistaken. 
It was the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] who first spoke to 
me about the matter. I knew nothing about it. The Senator 
took me out of that door to meet Mr. Chester Gray and Mr. 
Holman. Those are the facts. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
ator from 





I did not know the 


A dozen Senators may have spoken to the Sen- 
Utah, but what I have said the Senator does not 
deny. The Senator knew full well—of course he knew—that 
the Senator from Wisconsin had presented the amendment 
which was under consideration in conference; he knew that the 
Senator from Wisconsin was aware that he was going to call 
the tariff experts, and that there was going to be a conference. 
Did the Senator from Utah imagine that the Senator from Wis- 
consin was no longer interested in the matter? Can he say now 
that it was in good faith that he overlooked notifying the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin of this very important conference? Yet he 
was willing to hold a conference with Chester Gray and Mr. 
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Holman ; they were not omitted from the conference. I am not 
eontending that it is of vital importance whether or not that 
conference was held. It merely sheds some light upon the 
methods by which this tariff bill has been written. 

Mr. President, I now want to turn my attention to the at- 
tempted explanation made by the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. I had begun that when I was interrupted by 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, the Senator from 
Utah. The Senator from Indiana was somewhat confused about 
the situation. He did not throw much light upon it. The excuse 
now made for the report of the conferees on this item is that 
they followed the advice of some experts from the Tariff Com- 
mission; but the conferees on the majority side knew when 
those vital amendments affecting the writing of the cheese sched- 
ule were offered that the same tariff experts had advised the 
Senator from Utah that there would be no difficulty about the 


| administration of the amendments offered by the Senator from 


New York, 

Mr. President, if the tariff experts have changed their minds, 
I want to suggest that it raises a grave problem of the com- 
petency of those experts; it raises a question of whether or 
not the Tariff Commission is to be trusted. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if important Government agents are to come and advise 
Members of the Senate and the Finance Committee respecting 
technical matters concerning a tariff bill and then, after the 
tariff bill has been amended in conformity with their advice, 
they change their minds, there is something in such action that 
raises grave suspicion against an administrative body and 
against such experts as to their change of minds. 

Moreover, Mr. President, as to what those tariff experts now 
claim—and I was not there when they made the claim; I should 
like to have been present to examine those gentlemen—I ex- 
press some doubt. Of course, tariff experts may give qualified 
advice, but there was no qualified advice given on February 
19, nor on March 12, 1930, when the tariff bill was before the 
Senate. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, whatsoever might have been 
the cause of their change of opinion does not affect the facts 
of the case. The Tariff Commission placed in my hands before 
We voted upon the agricultural schedule a statement of the 
various types of cheese, of the quantity imported, of the price, 
and information was at hand as to the characteristics of the 
different types, from which statement anyone outside of a home 
for feeble-minded would have no difficulty in determining the 
types designated by the Senator from New York. Yet, Mr. 
President, the conferees have disregarded the facts. They were 
quite willing to let the highest rate possible, compensatory and 
protective, be given to special interests seeking special privi- 
leges from the Government; the conferees had no difficulty in 
working out descriptive terms of commodities in which those 
special interests were concerned; the conferees did not need 
to call into conference any Grays or Holmans or anybody else 
when they wanted to put into effect the highest compensatory 
rates and‘ the highest protective rates on commodities pro- 
duced by industrial concerns; yet when it comes to the greatest 
industry in America the conferees are willing to admit their 
indifference by blaming subordinates of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Ah, Mr. President, when the interests of agriculture are at 
stake, when the conferees heard suggestions about putting agri- 
culture on a parity with industry, their zeal cooled, and the 
easy manner of escape was to place the blame upon two subordi- 
nates on the Tariff Commission. That is unfair to those sub- 
ordinates, but I am not going to discuss that question.. The 
record of the writing of this tariff bill demonstrates that the 
conferees’ zeal was at white heat when it came to the question 
of granting compensatory rates and protective rates to special 
interests. © 

Mr. President, there are a great many provisions in the bill 
that ought to be corrected. I am perfectly willing to remain 
here, all summer if necessary, in an attempt to produce a just, 
fair, and equitable tariff measure. 

It must be understood that when this bill passes it is going 
to be the law of the land for many years. The burden that is 
to be placed upon the backs of the American people is not for 
one year alone. It is a continuous burden. It is a burden that 
the great majority of our people will feel keenly every day; and 
it is a burden brought about in part, at least, as I have outlined 
this afternoon, by methods and procedure that ought to be 
condemned. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 


REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States nominating Edward T. 
Franks, of Kentucky, to be a member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education (reappointment), which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there reports of committees? 

If there are no reports of committees, the calendar is in 
order. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Raymond 
U. Smith to be United States attorney, district of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Olaf 
Eidem to be United States attorney, district of South Dakota. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 


tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Chester 
N. Leedom to be United States marshal, district of South 
Dakota. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
POSTMASTERS 
The legislative clerk proceeded to announce the nomina- 
tions of sundry postmasters. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 


tions of postmasters are confirmed en bloc, and the President 

will be notified. 
The Senate 

business. 


will resume the consideration of legislative 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF-——-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the | my approval ! 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two | . . 


Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 


countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to | 


protect American labor, and for other purposes. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 


RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield for that purpose? 


Mr. LA FOLLETT®. I yield for that purpose. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of | 


the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 11, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate June 10 (legisla- 
tive day of June 9), 1930 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Edward T. Franks, of Kentucky, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education for a term of three years 
from July 17, 1980. (Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 10 (legisla- 


tive day of June 9), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Raymond U. Smith, district of New Hampshire. 
Olaf Eidem, district of South Dakota. 
UntTep States MARSHAL 
Chester N. Leedom, district of South Dakota. 
POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
William B. Allen, Talbotton. 
LOUISIANA 
Mary K. Roark, Marion. 


Agnes Champagne, Raceland. 
William T. Norman, Winnfield. 


MAINE 
Charles E. Davis, Kastport. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Nicholas T. Ballentine, Peapack. 
Ross E. Mattis, Riverton. 
Jennie Madden, Tuckahoe. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
George E. Brantley, Mooresville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John R. Jones, Conway. 
Joseph M. Hathaway, Rices Landing. 
Dan W. Weller, Somerset. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charles L. Potter, Cowpens. 
VIRGINIA 
Edward M. Blake, Kilmarnock. 
WISCONSIN 


Lloyd A. Hendrickson, Blanchardville., 
Burton E. McCoy, Prairie du Sac. 


In tHe House or RepreseNnTATIVES 
Turespay, June 10, 1930 
The House met at 
by the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
the following prayer: 


12 o'clock noon and was called to order 


offered 


© Father of mercies, for life and all it means to us we render 
Thee our humble thanks. Unfold unto us such truth that may 
give us a wise impulse in the right way. May it spring up, 
multiply, and bring forth fruit a hundredfold in every heart. 
O what bounty there is in Thy mercy and what rapture in 
If we have failed, bring us back to eager ambi- 
tion for things right and high. Turn back the tides of ignorance 
and do away with the vices and the crimes that afflict men. 
Everywhere let intelligence, virtue, and self-control prevail. 
In disputation may self never break up and give way. Go before 
us through tumult, through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
and let the light, calm and clear, break in. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ADDRESS OF HON. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Grirrin] may have leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech which 
he made last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks I include my address to the graduates and the alumni 
of the Cooper Union at the Masonic Hall, New York City, on 
Saturday, June 7, 1980. The address is: 

THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, OF NEW YORK 


the request of the 


Mr. President, Doctor Cutting, and fellow alumni, it gives me great 
pleasure to greet the graduates and the alumni of the Cooper Union 
Dedicated to the teaching of “ Whatsoever things are true "’—a maxim 
selected from the Scriptures by its noble founder—it was to be expected 
that this great institution of learning should concentrate on science 

For science is truth arrayed in order. When we speak of science we 
must keep in mind that it is broad; it is expansive; it Is deep. It takes 
in all the realms of human activity. It is literature; it is art; it is 
poetry. It takes the eye of man into the depths of the earth and 
extends his vision to the remotest reaches of the universe. 

The training in clear and logical thinking incident to such a course 
as this institution gives can not help but be useful in any profession, as 
well as being a valuable asset in carrying on the duties of citizenship 
I urge you much absorbed in the routine of your 
private vocations as to forget the obligations you owe to your city, to 
your State, and to the Nation. 

Remember this country is essentially and fundamentally a democracy, 
or at least founded on democratic ideals, and for a democracy to suc 
ceed its citizenry must have the instinct of 
knowledge. 


not to become so 


order coupled with 


EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY 


The Declaration of Independence fixed for us the principles of true 
democracy. Those principles are the real foundation of our Republic. It 
was broad and sufficient for the erection and expansion of a great struc 
ture of democratic government. We must not evade the truth that we 
have not built on all its principles. Like a vast cathedral, the processes 
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of construction have been slow and gradual, and even after 150 years 
the structure is still expanding. 


Our Declaration of Independence expressed the mind of the Colonies 
in revolt By the time our Constitution was written a reaction had 
set in The ancient fear of democracies had time to revive and the 
idea of intrusting the so-called common people with a share of the 


responsibility of government seemed radical and unsafe. 


Declaration of Independence declares that “ 


Although the 
all men are created equal,” 
the old colonial laws making them unequal remained in force for many 
years. No had Jefferson those pregnant words to 
paper host of political reactionaries, entirely misapprehending 
their purport, undertook to assail the principle involved in them. But 
utterly without justification. The meaning of the is explained 
by the context of the instrument itself. The whole sentence in which 
this question is to be found reads as follows: “ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal; that they are 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
are life, liberty, and the pursujt of happiness.” In other words, 
the import of this is that they are equal in the eyes of the law; equally 
entitled to its protection so long as they behave and equally subject to 
punishment under the law when they 


sooner 


committed 
than a 


term 
moot 


endowed by 


these 


misbehave. 


CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


But the Declaration 


of Independence goes further in defining the 
rights of citizenship. It says “to secure these rights, governments 


are instituted among men, deriving their just 
of the governed.” 

What else does “ consent of the governed” mean than that the citi- 
zens shall be consulted not only in the selection of their governors but 
in the framing of the laws by which the country shall be governed? 

It is in the application of this great fundamental principle of the 
Declaration of Independence that we strike the first snag and observe 
the strange inconsistency that the very people who were to be governed 
were deprived of the right of franchise. 
nies there were property qualifications and other restraints and limita- 
tions of their rights of suffrage. It was not until 1824 that manhood 
suffrage was generally established. In the presidential election of 1824 
the popular vote was only 356,038, In 1828, when General Jackson was 
elected, the popular vote 1,155,350. But even then and many 
ycars after manhood suffrage was confined only to the white race. The 
extension of the principle to the colored race was beaten out into a 
great Civil War, which brought about the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments. 


powers from the consent 


was 


coctrine by the 


SUFFRAGE NOT UNIVERSAL 


Even then 
chis« 


the principle of suffrage was not universal. 
given to women until the nineteenth 
recent memory. Thus you see how fundamental prin- 
ciples and their application to the structure of government are evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary and make progress slowly in gradual 
stages 


The fran- 


was not amendment was 


adopted within 


ADOPTION OF TREATIES 


As a further example of this, let us take the method of adoption of 
treaties. The Constitution itself provides that treaties are the law of 
the land. That when we observe that the founders of the 
Constitution took great pains to create a legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment we naturally ask why it was that in the making of treaties 
they should have deprived the popular branch of the Congress of this 
important prerogative. 


being so, 


Under the Constitution treaties are required to be made by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. It would have been just as easy 
added the words “and the House of Representatives.” This 
discrimination must be attributed to the common inertia that has char- 
acterized statesmen in all ages. They have ever been reluctant to step 
forward Being mostly lawyers, they are overpowered by precedents 
and hampered by reverence for old forms and practices. They could not 
drive out of their minds the illusion that treaties should be made be- 
tween potentates and not between peoples. They clung fast and long to 
this ancient practice and felt that it was indispensable, even though it 
was so obviously inconsistent with the principles upon which the new 
Republic was founded. 


to have 


THE GOVERNED SHOULD DEMAND THAT THEIR CONSENT TO TREATIES 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED 


This divergence between principle and practice has always struck me 
as being not only inconsistent but actually dangerous to the stability 
and security of the Nation. Having that notion as far back as 1918, 
I introduced a constitutional amendment giving to the House of Repre- 
sentatives an equal say in the ratification of treaties. There is ho 
earthly reason to be found in the history, in the traditions, or in the 
policy of this Nation which should prevent the adoption of the amend- 
ment Yet, it makes no progress and will perhaps make no progress 
until the public opinion of the country is aroused to the importance of 
making a practical application of the principle involved in the term 
“consent of the governed.” 


In every one of the 13 Colo- | 
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DIRECT VOTE OF PEOPLE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Another example of the failure to reach the acme of popular govern- 
ment envisioned by the patriots who framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the roundabout, awkward, and unsatisfactory method of 
adopting amendments to the Constitution. Here, if anywhere in our 
system of government, is a broad invitation to submit constitutional 
amendments to the direct vote of the people. 

This is another proposal that I have been working at for the past 12 
years. I introduced a proposed amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that all constitutional amendments should be submitted to a 
direct vote of the people. If that were the law to-day, we would have 
no occasion for “ Literary Digest polls”! 

Reverence for old forms and traditions, coupled with an inherent 
mistrust of popular opinion, has blocked the progress of this resolution. 
But we may be nearer to its adoption than our pessimism will permit 
us to think. 

I believe there is a rising tendency, as truly American as it is 
democratic, which will demand that the promises and te ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence shall be given their fullest application. 
If a people are not fit to be intrusted with the referendum, they are 
not entitled to citizenship. To deny the American people the right to 
participate in the making of their laws is to flout their intelligence and 
reflect on the wisdom of the founders of our Government. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following the disposition of the present special orders that have 
been made, I may be permitted to speak to the House for five 
minutes only. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that, following the special orders respecting the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hopkins], he may address the House for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
were not these requests for time contingent? 

Mr. HOWARD. For the information of the gentleman from 
Connecticut, I will say that I predicated my request upon the 
assertion of the gentleman that they were going ahead with 
them, else I had not made it. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman’s request is contingent upon 
the disposition of the other requests? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. On examination the Chair finds that the 
first two requests were not contingent, but the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] in behalf of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hopkins] was contingent. 

Mr. GARNER. I recall reading from the Recorp that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuAgpraA] waived his right 
if we were to spend the entire day on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was the other day. 

Mr. GARNER. I thought it was for this morning, reading the 
Reoorp of this morning. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the gentleman from Michigan sug- 
gested that I might have time, I said mine was not contingent. 
The Recorp is wrong in that respect. 

The SPEAKER. The Recorp does not show that there was 
any condition attached to the request either of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGuARDIA] or the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fis]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, if it would facilitate matters 
I would be glad to change my request and make it 4.45 o'clock. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Make it 5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There might be a point of no quorum made 
before that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, how was this unanimous- 
consent request matter ended? 

The SPEAKER. It is entirely at the option of the gentlemen 
concerned. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the Speaker rule that so far as the re- 
quests of the gentlemen from New York and Missouri are con- 
cerned they were not contingent upon the Consent Calendar 
being considered? 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Missouri 
was contingent, but the requests of the two gentlemen from 
New York were not contingent. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to vacate 
the first order with reference to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Hopkins]. We hope he may have time by consent later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. To be vacated as to to-day, and that he be given 
15 minutes to address the House on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
asks that, following the address of the gentleman from New 
York, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hopkins] may be per- 
mitted to address the House on Thursday. 
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Mr. DYER. Yes; that the special order be vacated for to-day 
and that the gentleman be permitted to address the House on 
Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent that his colleague from Missouri [Mr. Hopkins] 


be permitted to address the House on Thursday at the conclusion | 


of the business on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, 
not possible to let all these special orders go over until Thurs- 
day? We have this Consent Calendar to-day, and I do not 
know when we shall get it up again. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
I would gain 30 minutes. I desire to go on. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man does not desire to go on immediately? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I do desire to go on immediately. 

The SPEAKER. How about the requests of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisu]? 

Mr. TILSON. He is not present. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that the special 
order for my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Hopkins] be vacated 
and that he be given 15 minutes to address the House 
Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, what became of my request? 

The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Missouri 


on 


(Mr. Hopxrns] will not address the House to-day, it will be | 


necessary for the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] to 
prefer another request. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] was to go ahead. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am asking that I may follow the gentle 
man from New York. 

The SPEAKER. There is another special order. 


consent that at the conclusion of the address of the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. FisH] he may address the House for five | 


minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be unfair to my 


ag Mr. Hopkins], after having been yielded time, to | : ng 5 a : 
colleague [Mr. Hopkins], af . |} man of the National Commission of Law Observance and En- 


yield now to others. I ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howarp] if he will not ask for permission to address the House 
on Thursday? 
Mr. HOWARD. 
Mr. DYER. I do not object. 
The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from Nebraska? 
There was no objection, 


It is an emergency matter. 


GEORGE W. POSEY 


Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1086) 


for the relief of George W. Posey,. with a Senate amendment, | 


and concur in the Senate amendment. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, what is the status of this bill? 
The SPEAKER. 


amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after “ States,” insert “as a private of Company A, 
Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, on the 24th day of 
August, 1862, and as a private of Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR FLOOD-CONTROL WORK 


Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8479) to amend section 
7 of Public Act No. 391, Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 
1928, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill H. R. 8479, with Senate amendments, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 
The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendments, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- | 


Mr. | 


Speaker—and I shall not object—I would like to inquire if it is | the title did not 


I assure my colleague from Illinois that | 


| fine the language. 


I understood the gentleman | 


| souri 
| address the House for 20 minutes. 


| at Boston, on yesterday, on the subject of Training in 


It is a House bill with a Senate amendment. | 
The gentleman from North Dakota asks unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 1086, with a Senate 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, 
made.” 

Page 2, line 4, 
line 8, 


after “expenditures,” insert “ heretofore incurred or 
after “ by,” 


Page 2, after 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 


insert “the flood of 
“ tributaries,” insert 


1927 or subs 
“or outlets,” 


equent.” 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
tell us what the bill is about. Will the gen 
tleman make a little statement about it? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. It House bill with 
ments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But what is it about? 

Mr. RAGON. It is to reimburse parties who went ahead and 
built flood works before the flood control act of May 15, 1928, 
was passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
ment cost? 

Mr. RAGON. 


is a Senate amend 


How much more does the Senate amend 


It dees not cost as much. It is merely to con 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


| RE] spoke to me in regard to this matter to the effect that it 


is entirely satisfactory to him and to his committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I will say I have the same 
information, and I raised the question the last time the bill was 
considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Mis 
{Mr. Hopkins], on Thursday next, I be permitted to 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


| tleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer] ? 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howagp] asks unanimous | 


There was no objection. 
TRAINING IN LAW OBSERVANCE 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a thoughtful and 


instructive address by the Hon. George W. Wickersham, chair- 


forcement, before the National Conference of Social 


Workers 
Law 
Observance. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 


: 2 A : ,| asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing an 
Is there objection to the request of the | 


address delivered by Mr. George W. Wickersham on yesterday. 
Is there objection? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


| is that the speech in which Mr. Wickersham stated that pro- 


hibition should be brought about by education and not by the 
cruel application of vicious laws? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. He did not state that, but it is an in- 
formative and instructive address which deserves a place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But in substance he said that? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; not in substance. He did 
that in substance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramstyrr]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I present for printing in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the Hon. George W. Wickersham, chairman of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, be- 


not say 


The article will speak for itself. 


| fore the National Conference of Social Work, at Boston, Mass., 


June 9, 1930. The address follows: 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Even a cursory inspection of the program of this conference is a 
liberal education for those who have not previously participated in such 
gatherings nor made it their business to study the great varieties of 
social-welfare activities now being carried on in this country. 

What a rich feast is here spread out for those who are interested in 
the modern development of applied Christianity! 

Who can fail to see in this program the repudiation of the cry of Cain, 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” 

The list of subjects enumerated for discussion during the confer 
ence in itself testifies eloquently to the widespread recognition of the 
mutual responsibility of all members of society for the welfare of tbe 
whole. 
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It is not so long ago since such a meeting as this would have been | 
called a conference charity workers The hange to “social work 
ers” has deep fleanee It imports a recognition of the integra- 
tion of wiety in tl gest sense 

Wordsworth said (in the Prelude) : 

TI is one great society alone on earth: 
The noble living and the noble dead.” 

It the society of the noble living we must think of as we read this 
list of the subjec of welfare work and the names of those whose | 
lives have blest the cause of working for the betterment of humanity 
in various fields which fill the pages of this program 

As e's eye follows the items on these pages he must wonder if 
there iny phase of human need that is not being attended to, any 
ery of human iffering that is not answered Alas! sorrow and sin 
and shame and misfortune are common, despite the benevolence of the 
fortunate and the self-sacrificing devotion of those who, like Abou Ben 
Adhem, would be written of as those who love their fellow men 


Doctor Van Waters, in her address to the last national conference 
of social work, said: 

“The subject matter of social work is the social, moral, and spiritual 
nature of man It not the form of the family we wish to conserve, 
but the spirit and substance.” 

And Mr. William Hodson, at the same conference, explained that the 
strength of the American Association of Social Workers is not measured | 
by total numbers, nor by the growing solidarity of interest through 


professional organization. “It lies rather in the gradual acceptance of 


the social worker by the community as one skilled in the art of adjust- 


ing human relations, and the recognition that there is inherent in that 
skill a measure of authority and expert judgment in public-welfare 
questions.’ 

Certainly there is need of skilled aid in adjusting or readjusting 
human relations and in conserving the spirit and substance of the 
family. Yet I can not help wondering how the spirit and substance are 


to be preserved without 
visible sign of that spirit 


the form. Is not the form the outward and 
to which Doctor Van Waters refers? In 
age of general revolt against authority; of the impatience of youth at 
restraint; of the new freedom of women; in this age of the automobile 


and the airplane, when the counsels of religion so greatly have lost | 
authority; when youth and age alike are perpetually on the move; 
when the cafeteria has succeeded to mother’s kitchen, and the radio 


supplies through the ear as much of literary and spiritual pabulum as 
inattentive and impatient mind is willing to receive, what place 
is there for either the spirit or the substance of the family? 

What is the family as 
the unit of human 
normal family 


an 


society ? 


Husband, wife, and children make up the 


such as old Isaac Watts thought of when he wrote: 


“ Birds their little 
And ‘tis a shameful sight 
When children of one family 

Fall out and chide and fight.” 


in nests agre 


this | 





the social organism that was long regarded as | 
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of fear—in this world and in the hereafter. The problem to-day is to 
bring home to everyone the realization that in this enlarged family, 
which is modern society, every man and every woman owes a duty to 
every other; that the welfare of each is bound up in that of all; that 
the right to the pursuit of happiness, to life, liberty, and property, 
depends upon the observance of this rule of reciprocal duty; and that 
those who will not play the game according to the rules from time to 
time made by the social organism for the conduct of its life must not 
complain when they are denied the privileges and rewards secured to 
those who do 

Thus the problem has become one of education—in the broadest sense 
of that term. The new education, as Dr. Lawrence A. Averill has 
written in the April issue of Mental Hygiene, aims at the development 
of the individual. It manifests a keen interest in the health of the 
individual child. 

“ Little by little,” says Doctor Averill, “ school health work is being 
changed from a mere routine inspection that misses all save the most 
glaring defects to a careful and methodical system of safeguarding and 
protecting the physical organism of the future citizen and worker 
through preventive measures. * * * The movement for mental 
health, too, is making rapid strides in many communities that are im- 
pressed with the tremendous possibilities of forestalling and preventing 
emotional and personality maladjustments, and already child-guidance 
clinics are available to thousands of children in the United States. 
* * * The whole idea of prevention is basically behind this move- 
ment—prevention of physical disease and abnormality, prevention of un- 
fortunate attitudes and habits on the part of both parent and child, and 
prevention of deficiency, underprivilege, and maladjustment generally.” 

This enlarged conception of education, when accepted by the State 
and applied by qualified teachers and workers, is giving to children a 
greater and more intelligent care and supplying them with far better 
preparation for their mature life than was furnished by the home and 
the family of earlier days. 

This new education is based upon the recognition—so late a develop- 
ment in the concepts of organized society—of the preeminent value to 
the community of healthy, sane-minded children. The children are the 
greatest assets of the State, from every point of view. Perbaps one-half 
of the money expended by organized society in maintaining the delin- 








| quents, the injured and the diseased, the incompetent and the indigent 


aged, would be saved if an adequate sum were expended yearly for the 
physical, mental, and moral welfare of our children. 

Modern society, especially in America, is a highly complex organism, 
composed of many varied racial elements, subjected to the high pres- 
sure of an intensely mechanized civilization. Without the modifying 
influence of the new conception of social duty, our civilization would 


| be in great danger of degenerating into as sordid, cruel, and imper- 


In the larger sense, prevailing in continental European countries, the | 


family is the association of all the living males of a common ancestrs, 


with their wives and children. In this sense we never have had 
families in America But in the more restricted meaning the family and 
the home where it dwelt, until recent times, was the accepted unit 
of American life. Politicians still orate about “the home,” ignoring 


the fact that the home and the family alike virtually have disappeared. 
The modern idea of home has been well expressed as the place one goes 
to from the garage. 

How could “the family” persist when to all the other elements that 


destroy stability is added the increasing frequency of divorce? 


Do not all the social workers know how large a proportion of 
juvenile delinquents come from “ broken homes’? 
So the social worker to-day engages in the task of adjusting and 


readjusting social relations with far less aid then ever before from the 
authority of the church, the precepts of religion, or the cohesive force 
of family relation. 

But by that same token the sheer difficulty of the task must attract a 


| beginnings 


| 


body of abler, bolder, more courageous workers than those who could | 
call upon the authority of revealed religion and parental control to 
subdue the fractious or console the unfortunate. 

If the church has lost authority, however, the essential principles of 
Christianity, the application of that same spirit that animated the | 
good Samaritan, never have been more widely applied in dealings be- 


tween men. If the family as an organization of those of common stock 
has been dissipated by the restlessness of this age of movement, the 
conception of all human society as a family, with the reciprocal duty of 
responsibility and service among its members, bas succeeded to the 
responsibilities and the duties of the smaller group, with the correspond- 
ing right to the loyalty, obedience, and support of its members. 

The primary task of the modern social worker is, then, as it seems 
to me, to bring home to all people the actualities of this great change 
in social life. As Doctor Van Waters said, “ The function of the new 
[social] morality is not to terrorize man but to vitalize him.” Too 
much of the older methods of social control depended upon the use 





sonal a tyranny and servitude as that of Soviet Russia. It scarcely 
requires argument to demonstrate that no such complex social organ- 
ization as that of the present-day United States could long exist with- 
out established, recognized, and generally accepted rules of conduct of 
its members. The success of the rules depends upon their meeting the 
sense of justice of the greater number of the community. While in the 
of society the only law discoverable may be custom, as 
Mr. James C. Carter said in his Harvard lectures, yet, as he also 
remarked, “the word itself imports its main characteristic, namely, its 
persistency and permanency.” He adds: “It is important to point out 
that the establishment of a custom requires time, and long periods of 
time, and as all conduct is preceded by thought, it also involves a long 
series of similar thoughts—that is, of long-concurring common opinion. 

“ Custom rests, therefore, not only upon the opinion of the present but 
upon that of the past; it is tradition passing from one generation to 
another.” (Law, Its Origin, Growth, and Function, p. 19, by James C 
Carter, Putnams, 1907. ) It was this customary law to which the Par- 
liament of Henry VIII referred, as such as“* * * the people of this 
your realm have taken at their free liberty, by their own consent, to be 
used among them; and have bound themselves by long use and customs to 
the observance of the same * * ®* as the ‘customed’ and ‘ancient’ 
laws of this realm, originally established as laws of the same, by the 
said sufference, consents, and custom; and none otherwise.” (25 Henry 
VIII, c. 21.) This body of “ customed” and “ ancient” laws undoubt- 
edly constitutes the best observed laws of any commonwealth, But our 
modern civilization changes so rapidly that regulation of its life by 
newly enacted law becomes imperative long before uniform conduct can 
develop, ripen into custom and become generally accepted rules. A 
generation that has lived through the invention and introduction into 
general use of the telephone, the electric light, the radio, the gasoline 
engine and automobile and airplane, to say nothing of a thousand other 
adaptions of applied science, should readily understand that the prob- 
lems resulting from the employment of all these must be met by some 
other means that self-imposed customary rules. Consider, for example, 
the problems presented by the increase in the number of automobiles on 
our highways during the last 30 years. The total number of registered 
motor cars of all classes in the United States in 1899 was 3,200; in 
1928, 24,493,124. Very early in the history of their use the inadequacy 
of the existing laws respecting vehicular traffic to meet the new con- 
ditions created by the growing amount of motor-car traffic was recog- 
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nized and legislatures began passing statutes to meet the new problems 
as they developed. 

A pamphlet issued 
containing all the laws on the subject 
States, numbered but pages, small 
was Increased to 175 pages. (New York Association of Bar. Pamph- 
let V. 402, No. 11.) In 1927, Cyclopedia of Automobile Law was 
published in three volumes, of approximately 1,000 pages each, and a 
supplemental volume of 525 pages, in 1930. 

In the preface to the last-mentioned work it is said: 

“The law relating to the automobile grown up almost over 
night. History does not afford an instance in which such a body of 
judicial exposition and legislative commands as that contained in the 
cyclopedia has developed in so short a time. So rapid a growth must 
necessarily be attended with more or less conflict, instability, and un 
certainty, making evident the of having 
tunity to view, as a composite whole most recent 
of those authorized to declare the connection 
body of law.” (Bilashfield’s Cyclopedia 
Law Book Co., 1930, Vol. TX.) 

That this was a legitimate field for legislation was recognized from 
the outset. tut by 1924, the inadequacy of many of the statutes to 
meet the situation, the confusion caused by conflicting State laws, the 
need éarefully studied remedies to check the mounting toll 
of injuries to persons and property on the highways, led the Secretary 
of Commerce, Hon. Herbert to call a meeting which 
Washington on December 15 1924, of a national 
et and railway safety, to devise and recommend 
would reduce the traffic accidents in the country The conference was 
attended by official delegates appointed by the governors of 43 States, 
by delegates of voluntary organizations from all parts of the country 
traffic and police officials of industries 

amounting in number nearly 1,000. The confer 
lack of uniformity in our traffic laws and regulations, 
of many communities to benefit by the experience of | 
which had a responsibility the of 


by the Automobile Club 1904, 


United 


of America in 
then in force in the 
87 octavo. By the next year, it 


a 


has 


importance an early 
the pronouncements 
in with the older 


of Automobile Law—Vernon 


oppor 


law 


of more 


Hoover, 
17, 


was held 


in conference on 


str measures which 


and 
to 


including representatives 
concerned, 
found 
the 


others 


ence a 

failure 
all of 
accidents 


As 


and 
large in causes 
result of its 
laws and regulations was created, 
tional Conference of 
three model 
recommended 


regulations. 


a recommendations. a committee on uniformity of 
which, Na- 
ssioners on Uniform State Laws, developed 
They 
administrative 
Later the 


respecting the sizes, 


in cooperation with the 
Commi 
icts to form the 
that the code be supplemented 
(Bar Assn. N. Y., Pamp. V 639, 
recommended uniform 
weights, and speeds of vehicles using the highways (Bar Assn. N. Y., 
Pamp. V 644, No. 1.) This is the ideal way of preparing legislation on 
subjects newly calling for regulation by law. While legislatures do not 
laws furnish 
than 
hicle conference committee 
several 
injured by 


basis of uniform vehicle code. 
by 
No. 


laws 


a also 
State 
20.) con- 


ference committee 


always accept such recommendations, the studies and draft 


a basis which, at least, seem to secure better legislation would be 


The 
with 
of 


motor v 
judicial 


protecting 


apt otherwise to be produced 
is in 
studying 


also engaged, common councils and other 


bodies, motor 


in methods persons 


vehicles on the highways by requiring owners to carry Iability insurance 


furnish indemnity 
to persons 
Ins. N. Y. 


process of 


or 
injuries 
Liability 
intensive 


conditioned 
or damage to property. (Compulsory Automobile 
Assn. Bar, Pamp. V 533.) In other words 
educating the public concerning the problems and 
as to the best methods of meeting them has been carried on 

Whether the laws thus far enacted 
the importance of their 
recognized and perhaps on 
of violations of 
aggregate—than of many, if not 

It 


laws 


bonds to meet claims g from 


an 


have wisest and best, 


their 


been the 
and of 
whole there a 
large the number 
other kinds of laws. 


or 
widely 


not, enactment observance is 


smaller per 
in the 


the is 


centage these acts as is 
most, 
is true, an enormous number of prosecutions for violations of the 
automobiles and their before the 
In many States special tribunals have been constituted to dispose 
solely of this In court alone, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., last year there were tried and disposed of upwards of 140,000 
complaints of violation of traffic regulations. Most of these prosecu 
tions are summary proceedings. Few are tried before juries. Usually 
the penalties are fines only. Little or no complaint made of those 
laws, even though the trend of amendment is by way of making them 
more explicit and more easily enforced. The public recognizes the im 
perative necessity of regulating the use of motor vehicles on the public 
highways. But in meeting the automobile problem, reliance is net 
placed wholly upon the enforcement of penalties. Education concern 
ing the need of regulation, of inspection of cars, of the capacity of 
chauffeurs and the like, is constantly being employed. 

The history of the development and enforcement of legislation to 
control automobile traffic affords a striking example of how, by 
statute making and by education of the public concerning the need of 
such legislation, better observance of the laws has been secured in one 
important field. There are many other subjects which the legislature 
seeks to control. Sometimes it seems as if it would have been wiser 


if the lawmaking power should have waited to see if common use would ° 


regulating use come courts 


class of cases one 


is 
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the 
regulated 


State 


better 
matter 


that embodied 
discretion 
limitations, the legislatures 
National, may exercise this discretion as they see fit and 
accepts and obeys their mandates until they 

Even Mr 
statute making, except 
moral need, and who contended that 
but must be found,” wrote: 

“ We must obey the laws even when 


regulation than in 
of legislative 


constitutional 


a 
is a 


statutes 


Save as 


or 
by and 
ood citizenship 
» repealed 
Carter, one of the most determined opponents of 
fails to meet 
like law, can not 


ar or moditied 
James C 
when the customary law 


‘Crime, 


obvious 


made, 


an 
be 


ill-advised 
gard as crimes what they declare to be crimes 
conduct not be criminal by a 
true sense, crimes are those grave departures from customs 
appoint expectation, 
rectly involve disorder 
Growth 251-2.) 

Opinions will differ as to what subjects should 
lation and how they should be controlle Broad 
is vested by constitutions in legislatures as to the subje 
be controlled by law and the means of compelling obedience to 
Where the law is the expression of the will of a mere legislative 


ind must therefore re 


: but in the view of Science, 
the 
dis 
di- 
Origin, 


can made In 


which 


legislative declaration 
excite 
In 
and Function, pp 


resentment, and 


violence.” 


produce revenge, and 


society Its 


and (Law 


be regulated by legis 


discretion necessarily 
‘ts which should 
the law 
majority 
and does not reflect the general views of the community, the law-making 
power frequently, if not generally, seeks to compel obedience by exces 
sive penalties, although this method seldom accomplishes its object 
Tord Macaulay, his [History of England 
England, Vol. V, Ch. XXIII, pp. 297 Harpers, 
interesting account of the efforts by 
importation into England of woolen good 
report made to the in 1698, 
the eight years of war, the textures which it 
keep out had been constantly coming in, and the 
thought desirable to keep in had been constantly 
“The inference which ought to these facts,” 
Lord Macaulay wrote, that the prohibitory wis absurd 
That system had not destroyed the trade which was so much dreaded 
but had merely called into existence a desperate race of men who 
customed to earn their daily bread by the of 
law, soon came to regard the most reasonable laws with contempt 
by officers, by 
throne of war, whole 


in (Macaulay 
1879) an 
to the 
Continent 4 
“ that 
thought 
material 


History ot 
298 give 


t of Parliament 
the 


showed 


at prevent 


made on 


Tlouse of Commons 


during 
to 


was 


was desirable 
which it 
out.” 


gomeg 


have been drawn from 


™ was 


system 


a 
breach unreasonable 
nd, 
conspiring 
channel 
prevent 
of 
be 


ins 


an 


having begun 
against the 
was dotted 
the regular exchange fleeces 
Lyons, what chance that 
employed in time of peace would be 
of the seventeenth century, however, 
sharply administered could not fail to save Englishmen 
tolerable of selling dear what could be | produ 
themselves, and of buying cheap what could be best produced by others 
The penalty for importing French silks was made more severe An act 
was passed which gave to a joint-stock monopoly of 
lustrings for a term of 14 years. The 
such might been foreseen. French 
and, long before term of 14 years had expired, 
Lustring Co spent, its offices had shut up, 
name had been forgotten at Jonathan's and Carraway's 

* Not content 
determined to 
light high 


eluding the customhouse 
And if, 
cruisers, 
of the 


was there 


ended 
the 
impossibl 
for the 
machinery which 
The 
opinion that 


in time 
it had 


when 


with our found 


Cotswold 


been 
of 


any 


to 
alamodes 
could 
efficacious? politic 


of 


more 
were laws 


the 


sharp 
from in 


grievance 


rest 


an absolute 
of these 
silks 


ompany 
fruit wise counsels 
were still 


the 


was 
a; 


the 


have 
the 
had been 


as importe 


of 


funds 
been and 
with prospective legislation, the Commons unanimously 
treat the offenses which the had 
crimes against the State, and to employ against a 
cunning mercers in Nicholas L the Old Jewry all the 
and machinery to be reserved for 
linquencies of great It resolved 

that Frenchmen and Englishman 
concerned in the contraband trade should 
agers were appointed; articles were drawn up; 
for fitting up Westminster Hall with 
and time it thought that 
partridge shooting began But the 
wishing that 
»f fixing the punishment in the t 
of August London, wisely 
lordships unnecessary trouble and pleaded guilty 
consequently lenient. 


committee brought to 


as 


few 
nd 


ne gorgeous 
the 
without a 
had 


impeached 


cumbrous which ought de 


ministers and judges was 


division, 
deeply 


several one who 


been 


Man 


be 
preparations 
benches and 
the trials 
defendants, 


were 
scarlet hanging 
last until the 
little 
the peers should come to the business 
mper which was likely to be the effect 
declined t I 
The sent 
The French offenders were merely fined 
fines probably did not amount to a fifth part the 
had realized by unlawful traffic. The Koglishman who had been 
in managing the of both fined and 
(Macaulay's History of England, ch. 23, 17-20.) 
This was ending of 
attempt to accomplish a result 
others of like nature. 
legislation takes account of such 
Justice Holmes, in the opening chapter of his 
mon Law, wrote: 


at one was would 


having hope of 


acquittal, and not 


an passed in very 0 

were 
and their 
sums which 


of they 


active 
Goodman 


escape was 


EP 
happier 


economic 


imprisoned.” 


and 
mistaken 


a more speedy a an 


law 


unsuccessful 


by than many 


Intelligent histories this 


The C 


M 
ym 


as 


famous book on 


“ The life of the law has not been logic; it has experience The 
felt necessities of the time, the prevalent moral and political theories, 
intuitions of public policy, avowed or unconscieus, even the prejudices 


been 
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which judges share with their fellow men, have had a good deal more 
to do than the syllogism in determining the rules by which men should 
be governed 

And while in another place he said, “ The first requirement of a sound 
law is that it should nd with the actual feelings and 
demands of the community right or wrong” (Op. cit. p. 41), 
profess to be consistent with itself 
or with the theory adopted by judicial decisions.” (Op. cit. p. 63.) 

As a matter of fact, much statutory wholly ignores the theory 
of judicial Frequently conscious that the new law will pro- 
yoke widespread opposition and resentment, the legislature fortifies its 
mandates with excessive noncompliance, and when ex- 
that the was well founded supplements 
the original penalties by vindictive increases. This is but reverting to 
early type of legislation. The penalties are in the nature of venge- 
upon those tion the wisdom. As 
Holmes says, “It is commonly known the early forms of 
legal procedure were grounded in vengeance.” cit. p. 2.) 
of wide experience in the administra- 
famous characters known to 
says: “ These creatures in 
no doubt a great social pest, but the cruelty of 
did little to their activities.” He adds, 
had a few reformers with sufficient insight to 
restrain, is no remedy for 
Parry, New York, Scribner's 


wdy of corres] 
whether 
he adds, “ Statutory law need not 
law 
decisions 
pe nalties for 


perience shows apprehension 
the 
ful 


Justice 


reprisals who que legislative 
that 
(Op 
Judge Parry, an 
the criminal 
statutes as * rogues 
Shak 
the laws 


Each 


understand 


English judge 


tion of law, writing of some 


and vagabonds,” poor 
speare s time were 
igainst them stop 
generation has 
that force, though necessary to 
crime.” (Vagabonds All, by Judge E. A 
1926, p. xii.) 

Naturally, in this connection one thinks of the national prohibition 
Without trenching upon the ground of how the 
amendment and the legislation to carry it into effect were 
brought about, one thing is perfectly obvious, and that that from 
the enactment of the Volstead Act down to the present time, reliance 
upon carrying out the purposes of the amendment was placed upon the 
power of the Government to compel by the imposition of pemalties of 


statute law. This 


Sons 
law contentious 
eighteenth 


is, 


fine and imprisonment the gen ral observance of thé 
method reached its peak in the enactment of the J 
1029, which in effect made every 


nes 
violation of the prohibition laws, with 
the exception of illegal possession maintenance of a nuisance, a 
potential felony. No attempted education of 
the into the value of prohibition to accomplish the maximum of 
temperance in the community was attempted during all this period. 
long course of demonstration of the evils of the use of intoxicating 
liquor which had led to the adoption of the eighteenth amendment was 
abandoned 


and 
education or 


process of 


public 


"Lhe 


It is interesting to contrast the history of this method with that of 
England during the same period. The testimony given during the last 
few months before the Royal Conrmission on Licensing 
Wales) brought forth much showing a marked decrease 
in the drunkenness in England and Wales since the pre- 
war period. This is ascribed in part to the restriction of the hours of 
the day and in the evening during which liquor can be sold, the regula 
tion of the quality of the liquor, requiring a higher price, but mainly 
to the general education of the public into the 
excessive drinking the advantages of other forms of 


has evidence 


imount ol 


process of 
and innocent 
amusement 

The chief metropolitan magistrate, for example, testified to the 
steadily progressive decrease in drunkenness in London during the 
and that thought it due to better education ; 
the younger people amused themselves in other and better direc- 
they out of London, play more games, and lead generally 


a healthier Other magistrates testified to the same effect. One 


last 23 said he 
that 


tions ; 


years, 


get 


life 


of them referred to the gradual spread of education and the influence 
of social workers, police court missions, probation officers, and others 


in the district in which he had jurisdiction. He said the decline in 
drunkenness in his district had been so steady during the postwar 
that he had suggested to the chief superintendent of police 
that it was rather unkind to bring an offender to the police court, he 
taken to a museum! An assistant commissioner of the 
police, testifying to the same general increase in tem- 
perate ascribed them to the changing habits of the younger 
people; better amusements, better education, and perhaps the increase 
in the price of the liquor sold, He also referred to the great decrease 
in drunkenness among women, and ascribed it in part to the fact that 
in the morning and 3 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon liquor 


years, 


ought to be 
metropolitan 


habits, 


between 3 
could not be purchased, 

So marked is this increasing temperance in England and Wales, 
that one witness testified that during the whole week of the National 
IKisteddfed in 1928, when there was an average daily attendance of 
15,000 to 20,000, not a single case of drunkenness or disorderly be- 
havior was reported. This witness said that among the things which 
had contributed largely to habits were motoring and 
motor cycling, better housing, and a system of communal provision of 
amenities lacking in the welfare instl- 
tutes, recreation grounds, bowling greens, and playing fields. 

Ife said there had been an increase in various forms of pastimes and 
recreations—dancing, billiards, and forms of athletics among the 


very soberer 


those which were so past 


law in March, 


(England and | 


evils of | 
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younger men; the cultivation of hobbies, such as wireless sets, pigeon 
flying, dog training, and dog fancying; many went twice a week to the 
cinema and once or twice to dances; there also had been a great de- 
velopment of adult education and other cultural pursuits; tutorial 
classes in economics; the drama and literature generally, etc. The 
churches, too, though under grave difficulties, had greatly developed 
their institutional work. I quote his further testimony, as it affords 
so much of interest and suggestion. He said: 

“In addition, choral singing, for which the people of the mining vil- 
lages have long been famous, still maintains its held on the people, 


while many of the younger folk have been trained in and can now do 
| creditable work in instrumental music. 


Many centers have every year 
a drama week, in which amateur parties compete in the production of 
plays of their own selection. A greater comradeship between the youth 
of the two sexes has also sprung up. Young men treat the girls of 
their acquaintance more as pals than they used to do, and the girls 
share their interest in football, tennis, motor cycling, or some other 
pastime. In fact, both men and womren have learned and are still 
learning to make better use of their leisure than to spend it in clubs 
and taverns.” (Testimony of Mr. D. L. Thomas, Stipendiary Mazgis- 
trate; Minn., p. 366.) 

The record in what used to be regarded as one of the most drunken 
communities in the world—that is, the Welsh mining regions—is quite 
extraordinary, but it is only a part of the general trend of testimony 
to the increasingly temperate habits of English and Welsh communi- 
ties; and all of this evidence furnishes very cogent suggestion to those 
charged with the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment in the 
United States as to better methods of attaining the object of that 
amendment than those which for the last decade have been pursued. 

Mr. Jack Black, the author of You Can’t Win, at the last annual 
conference spoke feelingly of the futility of our methods of compelling 
obedience to law. He ascribed—and in that.I agree with him—much 
of the crime prevalent in our country to the effect of our prison system. 
“Many people wonder at crime,” he said. “I don’t wonder at it, nor 
would they if they knew the character and caliber of the average prison 


| official who is supposed to look after the correction and instruction of 


his charges. Here you have a seeming contradiction; our prisons, 
instead of reforming prisoners, are geared and guaranteed to grind out 
criminals. I'll pass by the cruel and inhuman punishment, the iron 
discipline, the galling restraint, with a word; they send the prisoners 
out either a homicidal maniac or a broken petty thief, stealing door 
mats and milk bottles, and spending his life doing short sentences in 
small jails.” (National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings of 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting, p. 197.) 

The remarkable study of 500 criminal careers made by Doctor and 
Mrs. Sheldon Glueck (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1930) is devoted 
to the case history of offenders who have served terms in the Massa 
chusetts Reformatory. Doctor Cabot in his introducfion says that the 
study “shows that the Massachusetts Reformatory (probably one of 
the best in the country) failed in 80 per cent of the cases studied to 
do what it is meant to do. It did not reform these men, for they 
continued their criminal careers, though not quite so actively as before.” 
If such be the result of the best reformatory treatment of young men, 
how can we wonder that the prison treatment of older persons should 
result as Mr. Black has described? 

There is a pregnant suggestion in Mr. Black’s address that deserves 
to be carefully considered. 

“To my mind,” he says, “ young offenders should roughly fall into two 
classes—the strong and well, the sick and weak. Let the strong and 
well be taught to think straight, to learn responsibility, leadership. 
Develop the loyalty that’s in them, and then challenge it. Find occu- 
pation for them that is hazardous, dangerous, and adventurous, and 
they'll eat it up. Let the doctors, specialists, and mental sharps treat 
the sick and weak. Look to their eyes, their ears, their teeth, and their 
glands.” 

That paragraph summarizes the best prografh of crime prevention I 
ever have read. The only trouble with it is that it is too simple. 
People in general want their prescriptions for social as well as personal 
disorders written in a dead language. 

To comprehend such a remedy we must rid our minds of the idea 
that criminals are a race apart from other men. They are not, until 
of course a treatment at prisons like Auburn, Columbus, San Quentin, 
or Boulder City has reduced them to the condition described by Mr. 
Black. 

Many of them at first are only adventurous boys; but social neglect, 
broken homes, and the absence of any steadying moral influence trans- 
form them into outlaws. 

I hope that in the near future other studies similar to that of Dr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, of groups of men and women graduates of 
other reformatories as well as of State prisons will be made and pub- 
lished, so that society may know better what is the result of our 
methods—our crude, unintelligent, brutal methods of treating offenders 
against our laws. Certainly to-day there should be no difficulty in 
getting support for such studies from men who believe that those who 
break the law are not necessarily criminals. ‘There should be in the 
hearts of some of those who systematically violate laws of which they 
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do not approve, an active sympathy with others who violate the laws | 


they find unpleasant, inconvenient, or unprofitable to obey! 
believe there is more urgent need than ever before 
penetrating study of the effects of our whole system of criminal justice. 
Doctor and Mrs. Glueck have blazed a pathway that should be followed 
by others in order that reforms should be intelligently planned in the 
light of ascertained facts. 

As I have already said, I believe that in large measure observance of 
the law can be brought about by education and persuasion rather than 
by force and harsh penalties. Not force, but reason, I believe is the 
best preventive. If only those entrusted with the administration of our 
penal laws would cooperate with the public-health authorities in bringing 
home to those affected by any particular legislation the advantage to 
them and to the community at large of its observance, I am confident 
we should have fewer prosecutions in the courts and less congestion in 
our prisons. 

May I commend to the division of delinquents and correction of this 
conference the careful consideration of this subject? By systematic in- 
struction the public health authorities are educating people into a recog- 
nition of the value to themselves of vaccination and inoculation in 
preventing smallpox, diphtheria, and other contagious diseases, and the 
importance to health of cleanliness and the prompt removal of garbage. 
A systematic campaign of instruction in tbe value of law observance 
should amply repay the cost of conducting it. Laws on related subjects 
might be grouped under appropriate heads and the general thesis of the 
advantage of obeying the law expounded to the public on the radio, by 
leaflets, and to groups of people living in congested areas. 

The probiem of law enforcement largely is a matter of education in 
law observance. Preventive measures rather than penalties of fines and 
imprisonment should be emphasized. The new education must study and 
teach the reciprocal duties of the State and its members. Sympathy and 
helpfulness rather than the rod, the cell, and the stone pile should be 
tried in order that lawlessness be reduced to the lowest point. 

After all, the essence of the problem of delinquency is not complex. 
Society makes laws for its own protection. If all members of the com- 
munity were of sound mind, virtuous, and intelligent, and not subjected 
to temptation too strong for their characters, and all laws were fairly 
reasonable, there would be a general observance of law. 

“But many people are not .f sound mind, many laws are not reason- 
able, many people are subjected to temptation beyond their powers of 
moral resistance, and so men violate the laws. Then arises the prob- 
lem how to secure the maximum observance of law. From time im- 
memorial, society has sought to accomplish this by punishment. The 
avowed object of that method was first as an example to others to avoid 
incurring the same fate, and secondly to make the offender himself 
repent of his deeds. Later grew up the idea of reformation of char- 
acter through suffering and penitence. And a pretty mess has organ- 
ized made of all this! In a large proportion of cases, the 
treatment of offenders by way of punishment for their déeds results 


Indeed I 


society 


in making them lifelong enemies of society and in saddling the State | 


with the burden of supporting them, in or out of prison, so long as 
they live. Is it not time we tried some other method? 
of this complex of fear that largely dictates our treatment of 
offenders. Let us consider that each and every one of them is an 
individual and give him individual study and treatment as physicians 
do patients in hespitals. 
than we have by the old. 
which is Christ’s way? 

In let me say, in a paragraph quoted in that quaint old 
book of Robert Southey, the doctor, ete., “ These are my thoughts; I 
might have spun them out into a greater length; but I think a little 
plot of ground, thick sown, is better than a great field which, for the 
most part of it, lies fallow.” 


Let us get rid 


so 


Is it not worth while trying the new way 


closing, 


ADDRESS 
Mr. 


OF HON. HENRY D. HATFIELD, 


SHOTT of West Virginia. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address made by Senator Hatrrerp, of West Virginia, at 
Concord State College in my district. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. SHorr]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia. 


request of the 


Mr. Speaker, at the com- 


mencement exercises of Concord State College, Athens, W. Va., | 


on Tuesday, June 3, 1930, United States Senator Henry D. Hart- 
FIELD made an address to the graduating class of such inspira- 
tional excellence that, under the leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to insert it in full, as follows: 

GRADUATING ADDRESS 


To the graduating class of Concord State College: To many, these 
inspiring ceremonies representing years of patient toil are cold and life- 
less. To the graduating class, at least, they should have the profound 
and solemn inspiration of an epochal period in their lives. 

Many of you will part with friends that you have made here whom 
you may not meet again. It is an ordeal through which you must 
pass, one that is mingled with sadness and exultation. You have 


for a scientific | 


| will go to make or mar your lives 
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reached the first milestone of necessity 
genius. 

I have the compassion 
therefore, confine 
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In striving for the goal of a 


to further 
of the which 
The first is equanimity; the other 


If you will develop these qualities in your approach 


spare 
to 


admonition and 


many 


you 
two 


shall, 


my discussion elements 


is perturbability 


| to responsibilities and practice them, they will contribute to #wour suc- 


| of rulers, 





| true. 


| which makes possible the uncovering and development of greater 


cess and likewise help you in days of failure. 
I quote from Marcus Aurelius: 


“ Thou must be like a promontory of the sea, 
against which, 
Though the waves beat continually, 
yet it still stands, 
And about it are those swelling waves 
stilled and quieted.” 


Again I quote from Matthew Arnold 


“I say: fear not, life still 
Leaves human efforts scoped. 

But, ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope ; 

Because thou must not dream 


Thou need'’st not then despair.” 


since life teems with 


Let us revert back to the historical record of one of th« 
Antoninus Pius. When he lay dying at Lorium 
he summed up the philosophy of life in the watchword, “ equanimitas.” 
After a useful life, in his passing he left this parting word, which no 
doubt has been the guide to many since his day who have played their 
part in life and passed on. So for you, fresh from “ Clotho’s Spindle,” 
a calm equanimity under all conditions and surroundings is the desirable 
attitude, difficult in many instances to attain, yet essential to success 
as in failure 


world’s wisest 


in Etruria, 


The temperament which comes largely from inheritance has much to 


do with its cultivation and development. A clear knowledge of your 


| fellow creatures, taking into consideration the normal mental trend of 


the average life, is essential. The first indispensable asset to individual 
success and the development of a well-poised equanimity to 
too dependent on the people amongst whom you dwell. 

The old axiom that “ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers” is indeed 
In many of the learned professions as it affects the average 
layman of to-day a greater amount of knowledge is not professed than 
the average citizen of the days of the Roman Empire, according to 
history. Because of this lack we find professional men in many in- 
stances lacking in the proper credulity and regard by the average man 
for the truth, and they have been developed, however, by strong 
mentalities that have written in no uncertain 
truth conclusive and indisputable. Yet we find a amount 
suspicion and lack of genuine conviction on the part of good 
tial citizens who are indispensable in the social Republic, 
and who, in many instances, are found in the responsible positions of 
life. We find them in the professions, in the busy walks of life, and 
in the legislative bodies of our land, where, because of their departure 
from in forming their they 


is be 


not 


trained 
based upon 
of 
substan 


been terms, 


certain 


realm of our 


others conclusions become individualists 


and 


: | more definite principles, which widen the sphere of reasoning and think 
We can surely do no worse by that method 


ing and furnishes the solution of many problems most perplexing 


As you progress in your course through life, possibly in one of the 


| professions, a feature that will press hard upon your finer spirit and 


| body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb for limb 





ruffle, in many instances, your equanimity, is the uncertainty which per- 
tains not alone to science and art, but to the very hopes and fears 
the proper use of those attributes in the most successful way which make 
you successful men and women. 

In seeking absolute truth, we aim at the unattainable and must be 
content with finding broken You remember the Egyptian 
stories of how Typhon, with his conspirators, dealt with good Osiris; 
how they took the Virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
and seattered them to the four winds; and Milton 
that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such 
imitated the careful search that made for the 


for 


portions. 


pieces as 
“ From 


appear, 


says 
durst 
mangled 
still 
Each one of 


as 
Isis 
as 
they could find them.” We have not 
us may peck up a fragment, perhaps two, and in moments when mortality 
weighs heavily upon the spirit, we can, as in a vision, the form 
divine, just as the great naturalist can reconstruct creatures of the ages 
from a fossil fragment. 

It has been said that in prosperity our equanimity is chiefly exercised 
in enabling us to bear in composure the misfortunes of our neighbors. 
After you have chosen your genius, have passed beneath the throne of 
necessity, and when you have reached the zenith of your ambition in a 
business or professional way and have been welcomed therein, it is fair 
to anticipate that for some of you there is in store disappointment and 
perhaps failure; but, in these dark hours, equanimity of action and the 
attributes of perturbability are to be found two great stabilizers with 
which you can approach these obstacles with the greater assurance of 
success finally crowning your efforts, provided they are supported with 
a wholesome knowledge of the profession of your choosing. 


yet found them all. 


see 
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You can not hope, of course, to escape from the cares and anxieties 
incident to any business or professional life. Stand up bravely even 
against the worst. Your very hopes may have passed on out of sight, 
as did all the ones near and dear to the patriarch at Jabbok-Ford, and 
like him, you may be left to struggle in the night alone. Well for you 
if you wrestle on, for in persistence lies victory; and with the morning 
may come the wished-for blessing. But not always; there is the struggle 
with defeat some of you will have to bear and it will be well for you 


in that day to have cultivated a careful equanimity. It will serve you 
well 


Remember, too, 
beiter life begin.” 


that sometimes “from our desolation only does the 
Even with disaster ahead and ruin imminent, it is 
better to face them with a smile and with the head erect, than to crouch 
at their approach. And if the fight is for principle and justice, even 
when failure seems certain, many have failed before; cling to your ideal 
and like Childe Roland before the dark tower, set his slung horn to 
your lips, blow the challenge, and calmly await the conflict. 

It has been said that “In patience ye shall win your soul.” What is 
this patience but an equanimity which enables you to rise superior to 
the trials of life, sowing as you shall do beside all waters. I can but 


wish that you may reap the promised blessing of assurance forever, until, 


“ Within this life, 
Though lifted of its strife, 
You may in the glowing winters glean 
A little of that wisdom which is pure, 
Peaceful, gentle, full of mercy and 
Good truths without partiality and 
Without hypocrisy.” 


The past is always with us never to be escaped; it alone is enduring, 
but amidst the changes and chances which succeed one another so 
rapidly in life, we are apt to live too much for the present and the 
future 

We all remember Chaerophan, the former friend of Socrates, who went 
to the oracle of Delphi to consult the Titan prophetess. The response 
was that there was no one wiser than Socrates. When Socrates heard 
of the pronouncement of the god, he was much troubled and set out to 
interpret this undeserved tribute, as he thought, but which would be_a 
compliment in this age, whether deserved or not, even to the point of 
small obsession in the way of exaggerated ego. Not so with Socrates, 
however. He was definitely convinced in his own mind that he pos- 
sessed no wisdom, small or great. I quote his commentary dealing with 
the distinction that had been conferred upon him: 

“ What can he mean when he says I am a wise man? And yet he is 
a god, and can not Me; that would be against his nature.” 

So thoroughly was the great man of the people convinced that he 
was being granted a reeognition which was not his that he set out to 
prove to the contrary, feeling that it was a part of his duty to disprove 
it, concluding that if he could confront the god by finding a man who 
was wiser he would do se. So he went to the politician, and after a 
conference he concluded that neither he nor the politician knew any- 
thing really beautiful or good, but that he was the wiser of the two, for 
the politician knew nothing but thought to the contrary. 

Not satisfied with his first experience, Socrates sought another with 
a higher psychological pretemsion, and his conclusion was the same. He 
then went te others, including poets, and found them incapable of dis- 
cussing intelligently their own production in poetry and literature, so 
his conclusions were that their achievements were not made possible 
by the wisdom they possessed but due to a sort of genius or inspira- 
tion. He said: “ They are like diviners or soothsayers, who say fine 
things bot do not understand the meaning of them.” 

So it is with us, Our presumption many times exceeds our ability or 
knowledge. We should, therefore, approach responsibilities that come 
to us with a determination to possess an understanding of them, and if 
perchance they be public ones, administer our duty or responsibility in 
such a way that it will render the best service to society. We may 
be opposed in these conclusions by those who have a different view- 
point, made so largely by environment or the lives which they live, In 
many battles you will experience right falling to the ground. This 
should not be discouraging, for history has repeatedly proven that 
justice and equity, while it may be defeated primarily, will, in the end, 
prevail. 

All of these controversial questions of a public nature must not be 
approached with the idea of personal gain as is usually the inclination, 
but from the point of right or wrong. Knowledge of the problem, free 
from egotism and partiality, being the essential in the discussion of 
arriving at the rightful conclusions of controversial matters, and the 
training and wisdom in foreseeing their final application as to their 
compatibility to the welfare of mankind. 

In discussing wisdom, Socrates states: “I am called wise, for my 
hearers always imagine that I myself possess the wisdom which I find 
wanting in others; but the truth is, 0 men of Athens, that God is 
wise; and in this oracle he means to say that the wisdom of men is 
little or nothing; he is not speaking of Socrates, he is only using my 
name as an illustration, as if he said, ‘O men, he is wisest who, like 
Socrates, knows that his wisdom is in truth worth nothing,’” 
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Quoting him further: “If this is the command of God, as I would 
have you know, and I believe to this day, no greater good has ever 
happened im the state than my service to God.” 

There can be no question, for instance, but that the fathers who con- 
ceived and pronounced the Declaration of Independence and who wrote 
and then brought about the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States were moved to act in keeping with the fundamental thought that 
had been handed down to them from the ages, which carried with it 
the admonition of the great masses in their conception as to the proper 
guide to the principles of equality to all in the rights and privileges 
of liberties dealing with all questions—political, economic, and relig- 
ious—in their idea of a democratic form of government. 

There is one conviction that I would like to give to you that has come 
to me in my varied experiences in life as the best to follow, with the 
hope that it will have a lasting impression on you who will assume the 
responsibilities as you pass through life that have to do with the 
destinies of your fellow man, and that is to keep ever before you that 
principle which surely was the controlling factor in the conclusions of 
that great man of wisdom who possessed knowledge, although not 
eonscious of it, in dealing with problems in connection with the wel- 
fare of mankind upon equal footing for all. This thought is reflected 
in our Government in the establishment of its strongest pillar where 
are to be found the individual limitations. It prescribes equality and 
interprets our rights and privileges as citizens. 

Wisdom has blazed the path which has developed this principle more 
Sacred than all others of our national superstructure combined. it 
largely depends on what the future has in store for us as a nation 
as to how long and how well we adhere to this beaten path which the 
fathers traveled to worship at this shrine, to revere, respect, and 
defend it. 

We are continuously reminded of our responsibilities and duties. I 
have reference to the courts of our land. If we find laws oppressive 
as enacted by our law-making bodies, let us repeal them instead of 
abusing the judge who interprets them. Let us never condemn the 
judge for following the established interpretations recognized as the su- 
preme law of the land; let us carry in our hearts love and reverence 
for all laws and due regard and encouragement for our judiciary to 
be courageous and noble in the duty and responsibility left to them to 
perform. ° 

We have eminent authority for this statement, which goes back to the 
Holy Writ itself. Should our courts ever become biased or tempera- 
mental in their duties because of public sentiment, or a judge disre- 
gard his sacred obligations because of hope of political gain, or should 
he subjugate or disregard the proper interpretation of the law, then we 
can expect our Government to crumble. Then we will be confronted by 
mob violence and anarchy, as has been the case with other nations. 

The judiciary is our strongest pillar. It represents the final arbitra- 
ment in the interpretation of law; it protects life, liberty, and the 
property of the individual, whether great or small, it guarantees to each 
and every man that his home is his castle. 

I am loathe to advocate changes in our Constitution, although many 
valuable amendments have been added which none of us would think 
of erasing from this great document, which was conceived by our fathers 
and which represents the bulwark of this Republic. We have, through 
history, witmessed,a nation in 156 years grow from three to one hun- 
dred and twenty million of prosperous and contented people. Our coun- 
try from coast to coast is ramified by transportation companies of 
different kind and character, depending upon the service demanded. 
All investments under our flag have been made by our own people 
largely upon the faith and confidence offered in this fundamental law. 
Disregard or clamor to repeal any part of it disconcerts the equilibrium 
of our industrial growth, and at the same time creates suspicion and 
doubt ef the stability of our Government in the mind of the individual 
citizen. 

This fundamental law is not made by Congress but by the people 
in convention assembled or through the legislative bodies of the respective 
States that make up this Union and is basic in its structure, protective 
in its nature of the people against any oppressive statutory laws. 

The interpretation of its sacred paragraphs harkens back to that 
period when our Nation was in its infancy, 

So it is easy to see and understand that the judiciary is guided 
in its interpretation of new laws enacted in harmony with the old laws 
and with the Constitution is in keeping with the long line of decisions 
which go back to the very beginning of the Government itself. The 
judiciary, therefore, is the lifeblood of our Nation. History records 
that this Nation is the only enduring democracy, and as we grow in 
age we have developed mightily in strength. By the guidance largely 
of our judiciary we have reached that point in our progress that, as 
forecasted by the wise men, if we are ever to be destroyed it must be 
because of strife and discord amongst us. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, Americans, who possessed 
wisdom to the point of immortalization, made the observation that an 
invading foe into this land could not make a track upon the Blue 
Ridge or take a drink out of the Ohio River in the period of 100 years. 

There appears in these days to be a seemingly studied effort on the 
part of news gatherers on many of the newspapers of the country to 
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bring about misrepresentation of facts involving public questions, and 
also by men, especially lobbyists, who have designing and ulterior 
motives, by treating them in a jocular and misleading manner, thereby 
confusing the people by bringing about a misconception of the truth. 

These questions should be received and discussed in solemnity, because 
they make for good or worse the contentment of a nation of people who 
possess the power of changing almost the entire attitude of governmental 
administration within the period of two years by our elective legislative 
system. The tongue of misrepresentation portrayed in the Holy 
Writ can bring more distress and discord, even to the point of destroy- 
ing character and sending others to an untimely grave, than any other 
instrument yet conceived by man. Our approach therefore in dealing 
with all questions, whether governmental or of a private nature, should 
be adopted or rejected after mature deliberation, free from fallacies. 

I congratulate you on having arrived at the point of your ambition 
to obtain an education in your graduation from 
institution. 


as 


this fine, hovorahle 


Concord has and is serving a great purpose im the educational progress 
of our State and Nation. Through the years of the past, when chances 
for an education were not as good as they are now, invitations went out 
from this institution offering opportunities for the development of useful 
intellects. 

While the corps of teachers who were in charge of the educational 
destinies of this school in the beginuing have passed on to their reward, 
time sweeping her death toll has not in the least dampened the ardor 
and ambition of those worthy successors of these patriots. The glory 
of the ever-growing demand to furnish new and additional thoughts in 
science by wew and successive discoveries and by scientific investiga- 
tion bas been so rapid that to-day we stand In a maze of mysticism 
at the wonderful progress that has been made in the first part of the 
twentieth century; and many who are farsighted are reveling in specu- 
lation as to what the middle and latter part of this century have in 
store for the future man. ‘ 

Surrounded by all of these wonders, we intuitively harken back to 
the period of the great Socrates and with amazement find in his own 
logical reasoning principles applicable in many ways to our present 
day. We have advanced in a material way in our surroundings, en- 
vironment, in freedom of speech and thought, the respect to individual 
responsibility, and the individual independence of man which was not 
te be enjoyed in his day. 

How secure we are in our own mental conclusions; how much more 
liberty do we possess than was allotted to mankind in that day, with 
uo power or other authority to destrey this independence granted to us 
by the sacred Constitution. A great thinker, because he dared to speak 
the truth of his convictions, was hailed before what was termed a court 
tribunal, with no limitation of power such as we enjoy, but controlled 
by public sentiment and prejudice, and he was required to pay with his 
life for his self-asserted independence. Yet because of his endowment 
of intelligence and wisdom he did not hesitate to assert these convic- 
tions as he believed them to be to the end, regardless of the comsequences. 

We find our surroundings, our opportunities, and eur rights all that 
could be wished for in the way of freedom. But man has only been 
econeeded this independent individuality after a tortuous course of ex- 
periences through the ages. First from the family groups, then the 
tribes, and later the self-proclaimed kings and monarchs. The test of 
supremacy for the crown was the one who could trace his blood back 
to antiquity’s most successful robber. Independence of thinking became 
more determined upon by the persecuted millions. 

The discovery of the Western Hemisphere afforded them the oppor 
tunity. Had it not been so the history of the world, no doubt, would 
have been more like a continuation of the rise and fall of the empires 
of the past. The only trace or record left of them is what history 
records, they have been so completely covered by the “mantle of 
oblivion.” 

We ean understand, as a Christian nation, the cause leading to the 
Crucifixion. It was largely envy, superstition, and ignorance. The 
new world of people, in many instances, forgot their duty and respon 
sibility to mankind, notwithstanding the fact that they had history as 
their guide, a lesson their ancestors learned so well by suffering and 
persecution in the Old World. 

Innocent women were adjudged responsible for evil doings, such as 
witcheraft, and were executed. Slavery was indulged in for 250 years. 
So we can understand, when we stop to analyze the mental operation 
of man down through the ages, that because of the lack of proper sub- 


soil necessary to the development of a stable mentality, he was unable | 


to recognize justice and equity. 
The emancipation of humanity, therefore, has been slow and uncer- 
tain in its course. The solution of these ills was the development of 
our educational systems. The parable of the sower can well be applied 
to the faculties of our great colleges. You will remember in Mark— 
“The sower went out to sow ; and presently, as he was sowing, some 
of the seed fell along the path; and the birds came and ate it up. 
Some fell on rocky ground, where it had not much soil, and, having no 
depth of soil, sprang up at once; but, when the sun rose, 
scorched, and having no root withered away. 


LXXII——656 


it was 
Some of the seed fell 
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| among brambles, but the brambles shot up and completely choked it, 
and it yielded no return. Some fell on good soil, and shooting up and 
growing yielded a return amounting to thirty, sixty, and even 
dred fold.” 

Se it is with you, my young friends, who are soon to take your leave 
from this institution to assume some responsibility in the of 
in this great world of endeavor, which, in way 
opportunity, waits upon no one 


a hun- 


way 
the 


duty 


the progress of ot 


Your success in meeting these responsibilities will largely depend upon 
the yield you have garnered in the way of The 
tion of your own industrial nuity in ! 


an education 
di 
to be 
you are meeting 


Pplica 


ings Wing trom ust 


knowledge, stored away and made available 
| future 
| competitive world 


utilized as t 
come in years when with probl 
The tasks of the old teachers may have seemed to you to 
the point burdensome No often felt thers 

an element of pique dislike. Allow me to forecast for those among 

you who had such a feeling, that in future years you will arrive at the 
| conclusion that 


be exacting 


even to of doubt you was 


or 


your most exacting taskmaster in this college will prove 
to be your greatest benefactor in the problems w hich you nrust solve for 
yourself, and in helping you te arrive at the rightful conclusion which 
will mean much to you in the way of success 
On such occasion as the when the alma 
array, when we rejoice in her growing prosperity, it 
back to the old days and gratefully 
past have made the present possible 
teach us to-day in the freshness of sorrow at the fri 
colleagues “hid in death's night.” Ere long we will pass 
|} on and join the silent list whose passing was in some instances long 
ago, yet which is fresh in our memories 
While preaching to you a 


present, mater is In 


is 


festal 
good to harken 
recall those 
These sad 


whose labors In the 


the 


realities of past 


less of ind 


dauntiless 


doctrine of equanimity, I am myself a 
castaway, and when I look back the past than three 
decades of a fairly life, I wonder how the successions happened 
and how I have been able to climb the ladder to the present rung. All 
remains more or less in mysticism, possibly some day to unfolded, 
but whatever else may be said of my faults and frailities—and I trust 
my record justifies the statement—whenever opportunity bas presented 
itself, I have tried and have always been pleased to serv« fellow man 

Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating of Concord State 
College, as I bid you good-by, I admonish you to take with you into the 
struggle which confronts the watchword of the 
of bygone days—*“ equanimitas.” 


over of more 


busy 


my 
class 


you, old Ronan 


good 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report 
the resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing an appropria 
tion to defray the expenses of the participation of the Govern- 
| ment in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress at Lima, Peru. 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] calls up a conference report on the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 270), whieh the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read the title of the House joint resolution. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report is as fellows: 


on 


that 


to the request of the 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 

two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the resolution 
H. J. Res. 270, a joint resolution authorizing an appropria 
tion to defray the expenses of the participation of the Govern- 
ment in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, to be held at 
Lima, Peru, July, 1930, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend their 

| respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 


H. W. Temp e, 

HAMILTON Fis, Jr., 

J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Wittram FE. Boran, 

Hiram W. Jonnson, 

CLAUDE A, SWANSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


to 


to the amend- 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses to the amendment of 
the Senate to the resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing an 
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appropriation to defray the expenses of the participation of the 
Government in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, to be 
held in Lima, Peru, July, 1930, submit the following statement 
explaining the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference 
committee and submitted in the accompanying conference report : 

The 





Senate amendment, inserting, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “ subsistence,” the words “ notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other act,” will permit the payment of the reasonable, | 
actual expenses of the delegates to this conference, which would 
not be permitted without this amendment. 

H. W. TemMpLe, 
HAMILTON Fisu, Jr., 
J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
Vanagers on the part of the House. 
The conference report Was agreed to. 
fHE FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. SIMMONS Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 
address the House for five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani 


mous consent to address the House for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, as a 
part of my remarks, to extend.in the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in this morning's Washington Herald, dealing with the 
subject of the fiscal relations between the United States and 
the District of Columbia. 

The SPKAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


[Washington Herald, June 10, 1930] 


SENATE'S STAND FOR JUSTICE HOLDS OUT HOPE FOR DISTRICT 


A finish fight for justice for the District of Columbia is inevitable. 

That fight may just as well be waged now as later. There will never 
be a better time 

The Senate manifests a spirit as fair as it is courageous. It appears 
to be determined to insist upon its amendment increasing the “lump 
sum appropriation for the support of the Capital by the Federal 
Treasury from $9,000,000, as fixed by the House of Representatives, to 


$12,000,000 
Reporting to the Senate yesterday the conferees on the part of that 


body disclosed that the House conferees are unwilling to compromise. 


Senator Warson, the Republican leader, commenting upon this in the | 


Senate, that the Senate's conferees “well within their 


rights in insisting on a compromise.” 
This forces an issue which, in the interest of the over-burdened tax- 
payers of Washington, should no longer be avoided 


declared were 


The price of the Senate’s firm stand for a square deal for the people 
of this community may be the failure of the passage of the pending 
annual supply bill, carrying nearly $45,000,000. If so it were far 


better to pay that price than to surrender to continued injustice. 


If the District appropriation bill fails of enactment a resolution can 
be passed continuing the appropriations for the current fiscal year. 

But a weak surrender now to the House leaders, who are determined | 
that no more than $9,000,000 shall be granted from the Treasury for 
the support of the District government, would be a fatal error 


In insisting on its provision of $9,000,000 the House of Representa- 


tives is a deliberate breaker of the very law it has enacted. 
The House of Representatives, in refusing to comply with the law 
passed in 1922, fixing the Federal Government's contribution to the 


support of the District at 40 per cent, is employing the tactics of the | 


bootlegger, the gangster, and the racketeer. 

The that the Federal shall contribute 40 per 
cent The $9,000,000 carried in the appropriation bill as it passed the 
House represents only a fraction over 20 per cent. 

Forty of the amount provided for by the bill would be in 
excess of $15,000,000 as the Federal The 
Senate asks for but $12,000,000 


law says Government 


per cent 


Government's contribution. 


Che case is plain, clear, simple Every American citizen can under- 
stand it 

If the District bill fails of enactment the country will know it. It 
will demand the facts. 

And the House can not afford to go to the country on those facts. 

Let the fight be to a finish! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have at different times discussed the subject of the fiscal 


relations between the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. 1 do not 
length. I have just been granted permission to extend in the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in this morning’s Washington 


intend this morning to go into that subject at | 
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Herald dealing with that subject. I desire to call the attention 
of the House to two paragraphs in it, which are as follows: 


In insisting on its provision of $9,000,000 the House of Representa- 
tives is a deliberate breaker of the very law it has enacted. 

The House of Representatives, in refusing to comply with the law 
passed in 1922, fixing the Federal Government's contribution to the 
| support of the District at 40 per cent, is employing the tactics of the 


| bootlegger, the gangster, and the racketeer. 

| I wish to call your attention to one thing—because that edi- 
| torial is written with the idea of supporting the position taken 
| by the United States Senate—and that is that neither the 


Senate nor the House of Representatives in the District ap- 
propriation bill this year carry out the law making 40 per cent 
the amount of the contribution of the Federal Government to 
the District. A 40 per cent contribution to the District of 
Columbia on the part of the Federal Government means some- 
thing over $16,000,000. The House proposes to contribute 
$9,000,000, the Senate $12,000,000. Neither follows the 60—40 
act. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAMTON., Instead of being on a par with law violators 
the Congress has the right, either for one year or a series of 
years or permanently, to change the law as to the contribution. 
The parliamentary question as to how that shall be effectuated 
has been determined in this case by the Holman rule. Each 
year the House has proceeded in accordance with the rules of 
the House to make a change in the law for that year. We are 
entirely in harmony with the law and have violated it in no 
| Way whatever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly not. The Congress that passed 
the law has the right to change it. Congress has changed it 
over a series of years and the House proposes to do it again 
this year. Neither body of the Congress is violating the law 
|} in the proposal which they make as to the amount of the 
Federal contribution. 

My purpose in calling this editorial to the attention of the 
House this morning is to make the frank, flat statement that 
neither body of the Congress proposes this year to carry out 
the provisions of the so-called 60-40 act, and that the state- 
ment in this editorial applies just as much to one body of the 
Congress as it does to the other. The 60—40 plan is not an 
issue. Both the House and Senate have rejected it. Neither 
| the House nor the Senate is subject to the charges made against 
the House by this editorial, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that the present tax 
rate in the District of Columbia for this year is only $1.70 for 
everything—schools, water, lights, and everything. That is the 
cheapest tax rate in any city in the whole United States, and 
there is not a man here who can justify his position in con 
tributing more of the funds of the Federal Government than 
the $9,000,000 now being contributed to the District. I am one 
of those who is standing behind the distinguished, able gentle- 
mun from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] and I commend him for his 
brave stand. 
| Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to make this observation: The fight the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] has been making so ably and 
courageously in behalf of a reasonable limitation on the con- 
tribution for District expenses from the Federal Treasury in 
| my judgment has at all times had the support of nine-tenths of 
the membership of this House. [Applause.] More than that, 
I want to observe that it is because of his ability and the vigor 
he puts into the maintenance of his positions, which have en- 
abled him to convince this House that he is daily being sub- 
jected in another legislative body and in the newspapers of the 
District to such grossly unfair attacks upon him personally. 
{[Applause.] It is a desire on their part to eliminate him by 
personal attacks when they are unable to do it by matching his 
logic. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned nor wor- 
ried about the personal attacks that have been made upon me. 
This editorial is a direct charge against the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that is the reason I brought it before you this 
morning. Anyone who knows anything about the issue involved 
in this matter knows that the editorial chargé is grossly awd 
| deliberately false. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. LaGuarpia] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 





Will the gentleman yield again? 





CONGRESSIONAL 


FOR NATIONAL LEGISLATION TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I will take a little of the 

time of the House to-day because I want to call the attention 

of the House to a hearing which will be held to-morrow by the 


rHE NEED 


PREVENT PERMANENT 


Committee on the Judiciary of the House on Senate bill 3060, to | 


provide for the establishment of a national employment system, 


for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such system, | 


and for other purposes tending to prevent unemployment. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate by the junior Senator 
from my State [Senator WaGNeR], who has given this subject 
a great deal of thought and study. The bill is a step in the 
right direction. 

After the hearings were held by the Senate committee a brief 
was filed, which appears in the printed record of the hearings. 
This brief was filed by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in opposition to the bill to establish a national employ- 


ment system, and their opposition is based allegedly on broad, | 


constitutional grounds. 


With the permission of the House, I will read at this point an | 


analysis of the bill. The bill provides for an orderly, adequate, 
free employment service, nation-wide in scope, retention of local 
responsibility and management in the conduct of same, a maxi- 
mum amount of uniformity, efficiency, and cooperation between 
the United States, and information as to unemployment. 

Briefly, the bill provides: 

1, Object: (a) The provision of a really adequate free employment 
service nation-wide in scope. 

(b) Retention of local responsibility and management in the conduct 
of same. 

(c) The maximum amount of uniformity, efficiency, and cooperation 
between offices. 

(d) Information as to unemployment. 

2. Federal instrumentality created: The United States Employment 


Service is created as a bureau in the Department of Labor; the chief 
and as- | certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the treasurers of the 
| several States. 


officer is to be a director general. All officers, employees, 
sistants shall be appointed under civil service laws and paid under the 
classification act. 


3. Method of operation: (a) Federal aid to States. Seventy-five per 


cent of the amount appropriated under the bill is made available for | 


In 
the 


apportionment to the various States in proportion to population. 
order to secure moneys so made available a State must match 
Federal contribution. 

(b) Federal offices: Where States refuse to cooperate with the Federal 
Government the employment service may operate Federal employment 
exchanges without State cooperation. 

(c) Central office activities: (1) Make available information gath- 
ered from the system of offices as to work opportunities and persons 
unemployed. 

(2) Clearance of unemployed workers between offices. 

(3) The establishment of uniform procedure and standards. 

(4) Assistance in transportation of workers. 


4. Methods of securing effective State cooperation: (a) A State must | 





accept by an act of its legislature the provisions of this act before it | 


can participate in the benefits under this act. 

(b) The State must submit its plans for the public employment sys- 
tem to the director general and secure his approval. 

(c) It must submit periodic reports on the basis of which the direc- 
tor general may determine whether the system is operating up to 
standard. 

(d) To secure the benefits of the act it must secure a certificate from 
the director general which may be revoked for cause. 

5. Methods of industrial cooperation: (a) Through ad- 
visory councils, both Federal and State, composed of equal numbers of 
employers and employees, 

(b) By adhering to a policy of neutrality 
partiality, and freedom from politics. 

(c) Applicants for work must be given notice of strikes or lockouts, 
if any, in the work places to which they are referred. 

6. Benefits to a cooperating State: (a) Grants in aid apportioned 
on the basis of population, which grants must be matched by an equal 
State appropriation. 

(b) Information collected from all cooperating offices. 

(c) Clearance service for workers. 

(d) Free mail privilege. 

7. Temporary provisions: Section 10 makes possible several tempo- 
rary adjustments for a period of three years until such time as this 
system can get under way. 

8. Specialization offices: Provision is made for authority to operate 
offices for individual occupations and trades. 

9. Appropriations authorized, $4,000,000. 


There are 13 sections to the bill, which, briefly stated, provide 
as follows: 


Section 1. United States Employment Service: The United States 
Employment Service is created as a bureau in the Labor Department, 


securing 


in labor disputes, im- 


| 
| 
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under a director general receiving a salary of $10,000 per annum 
existing United States Employment Service is abolished 
Section 2. Civil service : 


The 
A woman Assistant director general and all 
other officers and employees and assistants shall be appointed subject to 
the civil service law and paid in accordance with the classification 

Section 3 (a). Functions of service: 1 
and maintain a national system of employment offices 

2..Te in and 
offices. 


act. 


the employment To establish 


cooperate establishing maintaining State employment 


3. To coordinate employment services throughout the country by: 

(a) Publishing information. 

(b) Maintaining a clearing system 

(c) Establishing uniform standards of procedure. 

(d) Aiding in transportation of workers 

Poiicy of the 
politics. 

Section 3 (b): The 


Employment Service 


service: Impartiality, neutrality, and freedom from 


act shall be the 


The cost of the administration s! 


administered by United 


all 


States 
not exceed 5 
per cent of the amounts appropriated under this act 

Section 4. State acceptance: In order to receive the benefits of State 
aid appropriations a State must accept the 
designate an agency to cooperate. 

Section 5 (a). Appropriations authorized: $4,000,000 

Appropriations distributed : Seventy-five per cent for State aid in pro- 
portion to population ; 25 per cent for administration (limited to 5 per 
cent under sec. 3 (b)); Federal employment offices and other functions 
of the Federal service. 

State contributions: 


the provisions of act and 


In order to receive a State-aid grant the State 
must appropriate an amount equal to the State-aid grant, which must be 
not less than 25 per cent of the amount apportioned to the State and 
not less than $5,000. 
Section 5 (b): Details 
priated. 
Section 


in the expenditures of the moneys appro- 
6. Methods of appointment: The apportionment must be 
made within 60 days after an appropriation and the amount necessary 


for administration and the amount apportioned to each State must be 


Section 7. Certification: Within 60 days after 


appropriation the 
director general must ascertain whether the 


State has accepted the pro- 
visions of the act, the amount appropriated by the State, and whether 
the State has complied with the requirements of this act. The director 
general shall then certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
to be paid to each State. 

Section 8. Approval of State plans: In order to secure the 
of this act the State must submit and secure the approval of 
from the director general. 

Section 9. State reports, revocation of certificates: State agencies 
shall make reports to the director general and the director general may 
revoke or withhold certificates if the State agency not properiy 
expended the money appropriated or paid to it. Appeal may be taken 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 10. Temporary provisions for a period of three years 
Where State system of offices is in existence the director general 
may maintain a Federal system with funds apportioned to the State 

(b) Where there is a State system but no compliance with section 4, 
the director general may maintain a cooperative system by agreement 
with the governor of the State. 

Section 11. (a) Advisory councils: The director general 
lish advisory counclis of employers and employees 

Section 11. (b) Strikes and lockouts: Applicants 
shall be given notices of strikes and lockouts 

Section 11 Specialization offices: Under this act the director gen 
eral may provide for the establishment of offices for individual occupa 
tions 

Section 12. Rule-making The director general with the 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, may make rules and regulations 

Section 13. Franking privilege: Postmaster General directed to ex 
tend the franking privilege to Federal offices and to cooperating State 
offices. 


amount 


benefits 


its plans 


has 


(a) 
no 


shall 


estab 


for 


employment 


(ec) 


power ap 


To this necessary piece of legislation there is strong opposi- 
tion, as I have stated, from the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
I am sorry to say also from some Members of the House. 

Now, gentlemen, in this day and age, the argument that a 
provision by Congress to cooperate with the States on the ques 
tion of unemployment is an infringement on the part of the 
National Government on States rights, it seems to me is 
antiquated, is so much out of place as not to warrant serious 
consideration were it not for the fact that this particular or 
ganization, the Manufacturers’ Association, we have learned 
in the past, is very powerful in shaping legislation. 

As you will see from the bill, the purpose of establishing 
these employment agencies in each State is to bring about some 
sort of intelligent coordination in the placement of labor, to 
exchange information, and to regulate the flow of labor in the 
sections that have seasonal work. 


so 
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The bill provides for cooperation with each State as such 
States will appropriate and establish their own local employ- 
ment agencies ; and in the absence of a State taking action and 
failing to provide, then it authorizes the director general for 
a period of one year to establish an employment agency in such 
State. 

The manufacturers’ brief points out, and, I think, capriciously, 
that such matters are purely local, matters purely for the 
State, and that the offer of the Government to contribute to 


State funds in order to carry on the work jointly is seductive | 


and destructive of States rights. 
to assist the State of Illinois to be informed of unemployment in 
New York, the brief argues, is an infringement on the rights of 
Illinois. For the national Government to establish a uniform 
‘tem of employment agencies is unconstitutional according to 
the lawyers of the Manufacturers’ Association. Such opposi- 
tion based on constitutional grounds is not tenable and is not 
sound, 

I want to call the attention of the House to the many activi- 
ties that the Federal Government has been compelled to under- 
take by reason of changed conditions, changed methods of 
transportation, quick means of communications, growth of in- 


S\ 


dustry, close and intimate business relations overlapping State 
boundaries, all of which have created an economic unification 
of the country. 


For instance, has it ever been questioned that it is proper for 
Federal Government to submit weather reports from one 
State to another? Clearly, the weather condition in the State of 
Kentucky is purely a local matter, but yet the farmers of Illinois 
are concerned as to what the weather conditions are there and 
what the forecast may be for the next day. Has anyone ques- 
tioned the power of the Federal Government or the right of the 
Federal Government to agriculture in obtaining infor- 
mation as to the amount of crops, wheat, cotton, and grain; 
purely a local State matter, if you please, but we have daily 
bulletins on the condition of the crops in each State for the 
general use of all of the States. 
that in order to bring about comprehensive, uniform flood relief 
the Federal Government may go into one State and there spend 
public funds on construction of a work entirely within that 
State, because of the effect a flood in one State may have in 
unother State’? 

Why, gentlemen, if the establishment of a national employ- 
ment system is unconstitutional, then what would you call the 
farm relief bill that we passed? 
local 
many years ago such a law was not necessary, we found that we 
had to do something to cope with the situation. How about our 
Federal-aid highway system and vocational rehabilitation ? 

Then take our Public Health Service. How often do we send 
our public health officials into a State to conduct local research 
with respect to epidemics of disease that are purely local, as in 
the case of pellagra? We had no pellagra up in Maine or Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire, yet it was a matter of national con- 
cern. It was localized in some of the Southern States, and we 
sent the Public Health Service down into those States to make 
the research, and they were very successful. 

So that in the economic mechanical age in which we are living, 
State lines can not be closely drawn. State rights, I am sorry 
to say, has too often been used as a weapon to prevent progres- 
sive legislation. In this instance many exploiters of labor may 
be found raising the cry of “ State rights” and the Constitution 
in order to prevent the enactment of necessary legislation to 
control and abolish unemployment. 

The constitutional limitations must necessarily be construed 
in the light of the day in which we are living. We can not 
take constitutional construction when the Constitution was 
ndopted, when we had no railroads or telegraphs or steam, 
when we had no machines, no mass production, and expect the 
same limitations to be applicable to-day. In the early days 
each State was a distinct and separate Province, if you please; 
a State line was an actual boundary. Conditions were different 
in each State in those days. To-day we have radio, wireless, 
and airplanes, and an entirely new system of manufacturing— 
un machine age. The States have been welded into one economic 
unit. Unemployment in one State is a matter which concerns 
every other State. 

I believe it is one of the most important functions of Govern- 
ment to deal with the question of employment and unemploy- 
ment. There is the other school of thought which believes 
that unemployment is a condition to be taken advantage of to 
drag down wages and to lower labor conditions. This latter 
school is based on sordid selfishness and lack of yision. Pro- 
gressive farsighted employers of labor see the advantage and 
necessity of continued employment, and many industries are 


the 


assist 


Surely that goes into each | 
State, provides funds for local cooperatives, and while | 


For the Federal Government | 


Has it ever been questioned | 
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seeking to adjust their activities so as to avoid seasonal occupa- 
tion and provide steady and uniform work throughout the year. 

Now, gentlemen, just as we were compelled to go out and 
provide machinery and means for the Federal Government to 
cooperate with farm organizations to prevent exploitation of the 
farmer, so it is necessary for the Government to provide 
machinery and means to protect the labor market and not 
permit distress, destitution, and poverty resulting from unem- 
ployment to drag down the standard of living and the standard 
of wages. 

In this day of machinery we have a progressive decrease in 
the number of men and women employed in industry. You can 
not prevent that—no one wants to stop the wheels of progress, 
Look at the labor-saving machinery of to-day. Years ago a sub- 
way construction, the digging of a canal, or building a railroad 
meant thousands and thousands of laborers. All of that is now 
done more or less by machinery—steam shovels, derricks, 
phneunitic drills and hammers, welding, and enormous construc- 
tions can be seen going on with very few men, most of the labor 
being performed by machinery and labor-saving devices. 

It would not take one-twenty-fifth of the time to-day to build 
the pyramids that it did when they were constructed. It would 
not take one-seventh of the time or labor to dig the Suez Canal. 

There is hardly an industry to-day that has not in one way 
or another increased its output and decreased the number of 
workers at the same time. Labor-saving devices are in every 
industry, in every office, reducing the number of employed. In 
the boot and shoe industry 100 machines take the place of 
25,000 men. Just think of it. One man can now turn out 
35,000 razor blades where in 1913 he could only make 500 in one 
day. This alone means one man doing the work of 70 because 
of improved machinery. It is now possible for 200 men using 
the last type machinery to turn out from 7,000 to 9,000 auto- 
mobile frames a day. There is a plant so equipped in one of 
the Middle Western States. While not many years ago the same 
force of men could turn out but 35 or 40 of the same kind of 
frames. In steel blast furnaces, according to Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 7 men 
now do the work of 60 in casting pig iron, and since 1927 and 
within the last three years improved methods in the Bessemer 
process the necessary working force has been reduced by 24 
per cent. 

In machine shops where semiautomatic machines are used 
1 man now takes the place of 25 skilled mechanics. Thirty 
workers with 10 machines can do the work of 240 in the Sun 
Tube Corporation machine shop, I am informed. A new ma- 
chine installed by the De Forrest Radio Co. will turn out 2,000 
tubes an hour with 3 operatives as against 150 tubes with the 
old machine and 40 workers. Just think of the old methods of 
making cigarettes and cigars and the improved machinery in 
use displacing thousands and thousands of workers. These 
labor-saving machines are not only found in the industries, in 
the shops and factories, but in the offices, banks, theaters, and 
even the homes. The movietone or sound picture has displaced 
thousands of musicians, who are walking the streets to-day. 
We can all visualize any large office or bank with its numerous 
employees adding columns of figures, others tabulating, and 
many copying records, all of which is now performed by ma- 
chinery. Why, the office worker has been displaced by ma- 
chinery almost to the same degree as the skilled worker in the 
factory. Only recently Members of Congress have had installed 
in their offices the new telephone dial, which will soon mate- 
rially reduce the number of operators required for the same 
number of subscribers. 

The other day down in Langley Field the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics exhibited a machine which per- 
formed the highest kind of skilled mechanical work—a machine 
used in aeronautics to make what is known as an airfoil. It 
must be made of metal in order to avoid fluctuation and 
changes, and must be perfect in its measurements and form. 
Manufacturers could not afford to make them because of the 
time and great skill required. Now a machine using a wooden 
model has been devised, and it seems that the machine did 
everything but think. This machine alone performs in an 8- 
hour day with one mechanic hundreds of labor hours of work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman thought 
of the long, enormous railroad trains of 175 freight cars 
hauled by electric locomotives, which cut down the crews? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; not only reducing’ the number of 
train crews and other personnel, but also reducing the fuel 
that was required, thereby displacing men in the mines. This 
is the same with use of electricity generated by water power 
or in the case of oil pumped thousands of miles in pipes—all 
resulting in less men at work. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And on top of that the pro- 
posed gigantic mergers of trunk-line railroads will further cut 
down employment. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMM. Has the gentleman looked into the 
of people who are employed in making electric motors and the 
people that operate them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The number of men employed in making 
labor-saving devices is a negligible percentage of the number 
of workers these same machines displace. No, that does not 
offset the loss of labor by any means. 


system of labor, hours of work, and factory conditions, I 
touch upon that in just a minute. 
Mr. BRUMM. Hundreds of 

making them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, True; and many in repairing and main- 
taining them. As I have just stated, the number is negligible 
in comparison to the number of workers displaced. We can 
not and do not want to stop progress, but we must adjust our- 
selves to the mechanical age and provide accordingly. We 
must not ignore our responsibility, nor can we dodge it. As 


will 


thousands are employed in 


mechanics improve economics must change—labor as well as | 
to | 


capital must receive the benefits of machinery. The time 
solve unemployment problems is when we have no unemploy- 
ment, and not when we bave unemployment. 
constructive legislation, and I say that American labor will 
refuse to lower its standart! of living and will refuse to fall 
in line at a charitable soup kitchen. Although we have at 
the present time unemployment we must not only meet the 
situation but must give this question serious study in order to 
provide means to avoid repeated periods of unemployment. 
An economic system which carries cycles of unemployment 
certainly requires some change. There is no more justification 
for unemployment in this day and age than there is for epi- 
demics of preventable disease. As sanitation wiped out malaria 
so must constructive legislation abolish unemployment. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment. I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that we have repeatedly tried in many States 
to solve this problem and that it is impossible for one State to 


solve it unless every other State comes up to the same stand- | 


ards. Many States have provided up-to-date factory laws, have 
limited the hours of labor, have provided against the employ- 


ment of children, only to find the minute they do so they are | 


met by unfair competition from other States that refuse to keep 
abreast of the times. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, wiil the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I call my colleague's attention to the 


fact that he may have overlooked, that 20 years ago the State | 


of New York through a commission considered this whole ques- 
tion of unemployment and arrived at the conclusion that ‘n 
default of finding jobs, the most effective thing was through a 
system of employment agencies, and they ran right up against 
the problem that employment agencies in one State, without the 
cooperation of the Federal Government, or the United States, 
would be ineffective. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; I want to add right here, because my 
colleague from New York is too modest to say so, that Colonel 
WAINWRIGHT, who was then a State senator, was the chairman 
of that commission, a most exhaustive study was made of the 
problem of unemployment. The commission submitted 
sound and constructive recommendations. Many of the reme- 
dies then suggested have been put into effect in the State of 
New York. Many other changes require uniform action in all 
States. As to national employment agencies, the able New York 
legislative commission of which Colonel WAINWRIGHT was chair- 
man, as far back as 1911 recommended the need of just such a 
plan as Congress should consider. I read from page 55, Appen- 
dix No. 1, Report of Committee on Unemployment, New York 


State Employers’ Liability Commission, Second and Third Re- | 


ports and Evidence, April, 1911: 


We must conclude that unemployment is a permanent feature of in 
dustrial life everywhere. It is a risk to which our wage earners are con- 
Stantly subjected. A reserve of labor is needed to meet the fluctuating 
requirements of industry. There must be unemployed people ready to 
begin work when the busy seasons come, when employers want to extend 
their operations, when extra hands are needed anywhere. 

Although the normal development of our industrial system makes 


this unemployment necessary and inevitable, the State of New York 
No | 


assumes no responsibility toward the able-bodied unemployed. 
organized attempt is made to prevent suffering and degeneration among 
those who have to act as reserves in our industrial army. Only when 


number | 


The only method of | 
meeting mechanical changes is by a complete change in our 


That is far-seeing | 


many | 
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| the unemployed have become sick, disabled, and pauperized, when they 
| apply for admission to a charitable institution, or when they have 
become homeless and criminal and are arrested for vagrancy or breaking 
the law—only then do our public authorities take 
While forcign governments devising and 
prevent unemployment possible and 
degradation of those who have to be unemployed, our State is content 
to the have its full effect. Instead of helping the 
unemployed to remain or become self-supporting. our policy is to estab- 
lish State and philanthropic institutions to take 

they are no longer able to provide for themselves, 


any notice of them. 
are establishing to 


far to provide against the 


agencies 
as as 


allow idleness to 


care of them when 

Now I will read an interesting extract from the same report, 
which will show that as far back as 1908 the Federal Govern 
ment was actually doing what to-day we intend doing, and is 
being opposed on the ground that such activity 


is unconstitu- 
tional and an infringement of State rights 


The report says: 


There are two government agencies in this Stat work 


part of whose 
is national, the 
of Immigration, 
statistics of the New 


is to secure places for unemployed wage earners 

division of information of the United States Bureau 

and the other is the bureau of information 

York State department of agriculture. 

The Federal division opened its office 
| There are branches also in Baltimore, 
law which created the division states that 
with regard to opportunities for work in 
to give this information to immigrants 
apply. It was designed mainly as a 
grants. The work of the bureau is greatly facilitated by 
| privilege which it enjoys. Inquiries 
instructions to distribute them to the 
fill out the blanks with regard to the opportunities work the 
neighborhood. The office able to the postmasters as cor 
respondents who send in information as to the conditions in each county 
throughout the country. - 

Unfortunately the work of free employment offices in the United 
States has been hampered by politics in the management and by in 
adequate appropriations. * * * , 

Not the least of the value to be gotten out of the public employment 
offices is the information they might give regarding the extent of un 
employment, the causes, and the remedies that are needed The 
quate appropriations have prevented most of our from 
the clerical force needed to keep records rer iis 


One 
and 


in New 
Galveston, 
it shall 
all parts of the 
and all others 
means of distributing 


York 
and 
gather 


early 
Chie 


1908, 
The 
information 
and 
who may 
the immi 
the franking 
are sent to rural post offices, with 
farmers requested to 


in 


igo 


Union 
to 


These are 
for in 
is thus use 


inade- 
offices hiring 

The experience of England with employment 
referred to in the same report. The reference 
| is indeed of interest to-day. 

The labor exchange act was 

1909. It met with practically no opposition. Experience under the 
} unemployed workmen act showed its necessity and both the majority 
and the minority of the royal commission on the poor laws had rece 
ommended a national system of labor exchanges. The first 
were opened in February, 1910, that their results could hardly 
judged at the time ef our visit, which was only six months later 

The law on which the system of exchanges is based is very simple, 
merely giving general powers to the board of trade to establish, take 
over, and maintain labor exchanges, and to make regulations for their 
management. Any regulations have the effect of law. Two 
sets of regulations have thus far made under the act. The first 

was general, relating to registration, policy in time of strikes, advances 
| of transportation, advisory committees, etc 
larly to juvenile applicants for employment 
and where they were to be located was not 
to the board of trade. 

The labor exchanges are conducted by the labor department of the 
board of trade. The president of the latter is a member of the cabinet, 
the director of the exchanges is a subordinate of the head of the labor 
department. All the expenses are paid out of parliamentary funds 

There central office in London which directs the work of the 
whole system of exchanges. Its work is purely that of organization 
| and administration. Mr. Beveridge presides over the central office, and 
under bim there is a general manager and a woman supervisor, whose 
activities cover the whole country. The country ts divided Into 11 
divisions, each under the control of a divisional officer whose office acts 
as a clearing house to arrange the transfer of workers from one part 
of the country to another. The divisional officers 
heads in each division and the selection of the office force is left in 
their hands. All appointments, however, must be passed on by the 
director and approved by the president of the board of trade 


exchanges is 
made in 1911 
passed by Parliament 


in September, 


exchanges 


so be 


80 


made 
been 


The second related particu- 
The 
fixed 


number of exchanges 
This, left 


too. was 


is a 


are the responsible 


That is exactly what we are seeking to do in this country 
Senate bill 3060, introduced by Senator WaAcneR, of my State, 
answers the purpose fully. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And is not the very argument 
the gentleman is making carrying out in permanent form the 
poliey of the President of the United States when he called 
the governors of the States and the industrial leaders and the 
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labor leaders into a meeting to meet a condition that was tem- 
porary, when it ought to be made permanent by the Government 


itself; and Bors WaGNeR is entitled to the highest praise for 
his measures. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is why I am supporting his bill. 
As the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLarkKeE] has just 


pointed out, the President of the United States has pointed the 


way. It is up to Congress, though, to follow up. We must take 
the initiative in solving this great national problem. First, 
Congress must enact all the necessary legislation over which 
the Federal Government has jurisdiction. Then we must do 
everything possible to erystallize public opinion on the subject. 
Third, we must provide ways and means of doing officially 
everything which the President is now seeking to do with | 


volunteers and voluntary cooperation. Fourth, we must strive 
to bring about uniform State laws dealing with labor, factory 
laws, employment of children, old-age pensions, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. In many of these subjects Congress has no 
jurisdiction; they are purely State matters. We 
through proper influence, aid and, by financial cooperation, bring 
about in each of the States such laws, conditions, and changes 
as to establish uniformity. The President did call in unofficial 
conference the governors of the States and the industrial lead- 
ers: but this matter can not be permanently solved by proc- 
lamations by good will or by desire. Something concrete 
must brought about. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Girrorp] a few weeks ago pointed out to the House the 
necessity of uniform labor laws controlling the hours of labor 
and the number of days in a week, controlling child labor, and 
urging the necessity of uniformity in these laws in every State 
the Union. Mr. James Dunn, of the New Bedford Times, 
wrote a very able editorial on the subject. Massachusetts 
indeed in a position to speak. That State has sought to enact 
progressive labor legislation only to find itself penalized by 
having her industries attracted to other States which refuse 
to enact similar beneficial legislation. 

What good does it do if one or more States seek to solve the 
problem of the machine age by reducing the hours of labor in 
order to employ more workers if other States refuse to do like- 
wise and attract the industries within their own borders, there- 
by continuing the calamity of unemployment with its attendant 
poverty, misery, and distress? The hours of labor is one of the 
first matters in uniformity which must be brought about. I 
will read Mr. Dunn’s letter and my reply: 


or 


be 


ol 


is 


Tur New Beprorp TiMEs, 
New Bedford, Mass., May 23, 19390. 
Hon. FroreLivo H. LAGuarpIA, 

The Potomac Park, Washington, D. C 

Dean CONGRESSMAN LAGuARDIA: I desire to call your attention to the 
inclosed reprint of my editorial in the New Bedford Times of May 19, 
* Disease and Cure.” 

Th in that editorial are strictly in sequence to 
the principles developed in the two former letters which I sent to you 
and your associates in the entire membership of both Houses of Con- 
gress under dates of December 6, 1929, and January 17, 1930. 

I must call to your attention as forcefully as possible that no prob- 
lem considered by Congress can ever be more important than the re- 
assuring of earning power to our present vast and increasing numbers 
of 


points brought out 


unemployed workers. I might add that the great majority of 
measures coming before both your Houses are of far less value than 
the diligent consideration and solution of this question. For in last 
analysis every item of our national advance—regained prosperity, 


security, and success—must depend on the measure in which we replace 
stable earning power in the hands of our willing and capable workers, 
now unemployed in increasing numbers and with steadily decreasing 
expectation of being again in possession of occupations insuring their 
livelihood 

I would mention that I have not only twice called this whole matter 
to your attention and to that of all other Members of both Houses of the 
Congress as above mentioned, but I also appeared personally before the 
committee on constitutional law of the Massachusetts General Court, 
February 3, 1930, urging the delivery by the general court of a memorial 
to Congress supporting a constitutional amendment to enable your 
Houses to legislate for equal hours in all American industry. 

I would remark in closing that no effort made by any Member of 
either House in the Congress will ever assume such capital importance 
in the eyes of our people as a bona 
of the present unbalanced condition 
labor throughout the United States. 

Equal hours in industry must be 

The wise national legislator 
delay, on that conviction. 

Very respectfully yours, 


fide stroke at once for the righting 
of industry, machinery, and human 


the answer. 


is the one who acts, and acts without 


James DUNN, Editor. 


can and must, 
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1930. 


JUNE 


or, 
zi, 


May 
| THe New Beprorp TIMEs, 
Times Building, New Bedford, Masa. 

GENTLEMEN : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 23, 
1930. You hit the nail right on the head. 
| We must have uniformity of labor laws. We are now suffering from 
the very condition you seek to remedy. Child labor, lability compensa- 
| tion, factory hours, and income tax have all been provided by pro- 
gressive and enlightened States, States refusing to keep abreast of the 
times advertise that fact, attracting industries, and thereby competing 
| with industries which are seeking to give labor a square deal. 

Rest assured I will do everything within my power to bring about 
uniformity of laws or through a constitutional amendment, as you sug- 
gest. I fear Congress will not awaken to this necessity, nor will poli 
ticians of either party until we go through a crisis of the worst kind 
Nothing can stop it unless something constructive is adopted in the 
| immediate future. 

Very truly yours, 


B. H. 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

| Mr. GIFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that I very 
| much appreciate his remarks at this time, as I once requested 
| of him to take up this matter, and he had already planned to 


LAGUARDIA, 


do it. I would gladly cooperate with him in the movement he is 
advocating. I regret that he is not hopeful of a constitutional 
| amendment. England has a 48-hour law and no night work. 


Only through Federal action can this be fully brought about in 
the United States. F 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are two ways this can be brought 
about, either by constitutional amendment giving the Federal 
Government jurisdiction—and at the present state of mind of the 
| American people I see no hope of getting such a constitutional 
amendment—or by providing machinery and crystallizing public 
opinion in every State so as to bring about the enactment of uni- 
form State laws. Carrying out the way pointed out by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am introducing a resolution au- 





thorizing the President of the United States to call a con- 
ference on uniform labor laws, and to invite each State to 
send two delegates to this conference. Of course, the con- 


ference could only make recommendations, but this is neces- 
sarily a slow process. A start must be made. I provide in 
my resolution— 

That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to extend an invitation to each of the several States, Porto 
Rico, and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, to participate, in the 
manner hereinbelow set forth, in a national conference for the purpose 
of drafting model labor and social welfare laws, to be submitted to 
the respective States for their consideration. 


Sec. 2. The President of the United States is authorized to invite 
each of the several States and Territories to send two delegates to 


attend said conference herein provided, at such time and place as he 
may elect. 

Sec. 3. Said conference shall be opened by the President of the 
United States and shall then proceed to organize and elect its own 
officers and formulate its own rules. Immediately thereafter it shall 
proceed to the consideration of model laws to be submitted to each of 
the States for their respective consideration on the subject of daily 
hours of service, number of days in the working week, factory laws 
and regulations, employment of children, employment agencies, un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, and any subject it may deem 
| related and pertaining to labor conditions and the prevention of 
unemployment. 

Sec. 4. Each delegate shall receive the same mileage expense allowed 

to Members of the House of Representatives and shall receive $20 
expense allowance per diem. 
SEc. On completion of the work of the conference, which shall 
| not exceed 100 conference days, the findings will be submitted by such 
| conference to the legislatures of the respective States, Territories, 
| and insular possessions; thereupon the President of the United States 
| shall issue a proclamation announcing the termination of the said 
| conference and recommending to the respective States their earnest 
consideration of the recommendations made by said conference. 

Sec. 6. The Comptroller General of the United States shall assign 
an employee to act as the disbursing officer for the said conference 
and such additional employees as he may deem necessary to disburse 
and keep the accounts of said conference, and the President shall 
designate a clerk and such additional employees, clerical assistants, 
stenographers, messengers, and pages as he may deem necessary by 
assignment from any department of the Governthent or by special 
appointment, in which case he shall fix their respective salaries. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the Treasury 
of the United States, such amount as may be necessary to defray 
expenses of the said conference, 
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It will be noted that the conference is official and all ex- 
penses paid by the Federal Government. The governors would 
surely appoint competent delegates and the recommendations 
made would surely be seriously considered by the various 
States. Such a conference would bring forth the best thought 
on the subject in the country and I believe would be the 
starting point for the changes necessary to prevent the curse 
of unemployment. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In a moment. Upon the termination of 
the conference, which I provide shall not exceed 100 conference 
days, the President, by proclamation, would submit the findings 
of the conference to each of the States for their respective 
consideration. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Government has been remiss, as is shown by the Navy Depart- 
ment laying off men in the Navy yards at Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, at the very time when we ought to give 
employment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am speaking from a _ broader sense. 
Unemployment in the navy yard is only one of the symptoms 
of the evils I am speaking of. When we solve the problem we 
will be able to absorb navy-yard surplus labor. It is indeed a 
sad commentary if we must build battleships and go to war in 
order to solve our unemployment difficulties. I do not believe 
in going to war to kill off labor in order to reduce unemployment 

I am trying to prevent such antiquated, inhuman conditions. 
and deal with the subject in a constructive and enlightened 
way. Of course, there is unemployment in many factories, in 
many industries, and there is unemployment in some of the 
yovernment arsenals. If we have such a conference I believe 
that public opinion could be so crystallized back of a program 
of uniform laws as to bring the enactment of such laws into 
nearly every State of the Union. 

Mr. KVALE. 


extent to which middle-aged and old men are employed? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would be covered under old-age pen- 
sions, because we know now, in this machine age, with the sur 
plus man power that we have, a man 45 years of age has diffi- 


culty in getting a job, and a man 50 years of age can not find 
a job, and a man 55 years of age is left out entirely. 


Mr. MOUSER. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOUSER. Is it not just as much the duty of the Gov 
ernment to make a survey as to unemployment as to make one 
with respect to agriculture? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I think the results that would fol- 
low from the passage of S. 3061 and S. 3060 would give us valu- 
able information. 
surveys. I think every man in the House must know, from 
the pressure and the information he receives from home, that 
there is a vast amount of unemployment in every section of the 
country. It is a national problem. 
my resolution is too novel and startling, if you please. I there- 
fore hope the country will have time to consider it and realize 
that it is a practical way of dealing with this subject. When 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


we come back in December I hope my conservative friends in | 


the House will see the necessity of doing something concrete 
now to provide the machinery and the means of avoiding un- 
employment. 

And, gentlemen, unemployment can be avoided. 
can be solved. 
as improvements in machines. 


The problem 


We must soon get to a shorter 
day and a shorter week. Do not tell me that industry can not 
afford it. The preservation of national contentment and exist- 
ence demand it. An industry that can not afford to pay labor 
an adequate living wage has no right to exist, because industry 
can not exist without labor. A nation must see to it that its 
people are usefully and profitably employed. We can not stop 
the use of machinery, but we can by legislation enact laws 
which will enable American citizens and human beings to live 
decently. [Applause.] 

Gentiemen, surely legislators must be able to display the 
genius of the age in which we are living. Can it be said that 
while mechanies, electricity, chemistry are striding forward 
legislation is unable to move? I refuse to concede any such 
legislative atrophy. What good is progress, science, and inven- 
tion if they are not to be used for the benefit of all the 
people? What good is it to a country in the long run if mil- 
lions of dollars of profits are made by industries if at the same 
time millions of men, women, and children are starving by rea- 
son of unemployment. We must, as legislators, face the situation 
and as new methods of production are brought forth be ready 


Will the gentleman consider adding to his reso- | 
lution for the conference the specific charge to inquire into the | 


At the present time we have private and local | 


I have heard some say that | 


Changes in labor conditions must be as drastic | 
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| to improve conditions of labor. We must make a start, and 
we must do so promptly. An unemployed man with hungry 
children to feed and unable to do so though willing and able 
to work should not and must not exist in this country. With 
shorter hours, a shorter week, care for the aged, abolition of 
| child labor exploitation, the unemployment can be solved. We 
can no longer simply deplore existing conditions and wait for 
better times to come. We must do something about it. I have 
| here outlined the minimum program. The thing to do is to get 
started. [Applause.] 
Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Mr. LEAVITT. During the World War the Government 
built up an employment agency, as the gentleman will recall. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. That the most discouraging 
part of this whole problem. In war time we can concentrate 
all the power of the Government, all the resources of the Gov- 
ernment, to prepare to efficiently and successfully kill people 
and destroy property, but in peace times we are confronted 
with all sorts of restrictions and limitations and constitutional 
| arguments when we try to keep people profitably employed and 
make them healthy and happy. [Applause.] 
REPPESENTATIVE ROBERT LUCE 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Howarp] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, many are the moments of bap 
piness vouchsafed me here in presence of this galaxy of 
superior mentalities in the realms of erudition, oratory, and 
statecraft, and the happiest of moments is when I am privileged 
to discover in one of our colleagues some new evidence of his 
rare and scintillating genius. 

I have made one of those happy discoveries. I found it in 
this morning's Washington Post, carrying report of an address 
made last evening before the National Grand Old Party Club by 
our colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. Roperrt Luce. In that 
address the speaker lauded President Hoover to heights not 
hitherto attained by any mortal, averring that the Nation's 
present unexampled era of prosperity is wholly due to the 
| workings of the presidential mind. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps none within these walls has failed to 
observe the vast erudition of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
America does not hesitate to accord him a place near the 
of parliamentarians, living and dead. As an author, he 
voluminous; as a logician, profound; as a legislator, alert and 
able. In the ranks of the spellers he had held first place above 
all others for more than a half century until quite recently, 
when, regardless of the plain dictates of Puritan propriety, and 
in a pitiless public light, he fell down on a kimono. 

And now, since the delivery of that masterful address to the 
National Grand Old Party Club last night, the usually sedat« 
and ponderous statesman from the rim of Plymouth Rock mus 
be accorded a place as first among his equals in the ranks of 
humorists. None had expected it, and for that reason the 
knowledge of it comes refreshingly. Let me read again 
the newspaper headlines: “ Luce lauds Hoover. pros- 
perity is due to Hoover.” 

While the appearing of this new and most brilliant star upon 
| the sky of humor is rapturously applauded by an appreciative 
world, yet I hesitate to participate loudly in the applause, real 
izing, as I must, that with the rising of this brilliant humoristic 
meteor from Massachusetts must quickly go down to oblivion 
| that trinity of lesser humoristic lights so loved by all mankind— 
Will Rogers, Amos, and Andy. And so, while not entirely with- 
holding my meed of applause for the living Lucn, my sympathy 
| flees to the bedsides of those three former great ones in the 
| realms of humor—Will Rogers, Amos, and Andy—as suddenly 
they find themselves hurled from the highest pinnacles of popu 
larity to the open door of oblivion by the coming of this master 
of humor from Massachusetts. [Laughter and applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 976. An act providing that subscription charges for 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use 
may be paid for in advance 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, maintenance, and 
use of a banking house upon the United States military reserva- 
tion at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bills of the following titles: 

8S. 3898. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
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maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of 
waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith; and 


S. 3950 


3oones 


bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans. 
The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3619) entitled “An act 
‘anize the Federal Power Commission,” requests a con- 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Couzens, Mr. Watson, and 


to reor 
ference 
Houses 
Mr 


PiTrMan to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
SPEAKER. The 


TO SUBSTITUTES, 
Clerk will call 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The 


S087) granting leaves of absence with pay to substitutes in the 
Postal Service, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, et Phat 
tute ci letter and 
included in all 


ployees 


hereafter substitute pe 


st-office clerks, substi- 
clerks shall be 
with pay to postal em 


carriers, substitute railway postal 


acts granting leaves of absence 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out all after 
following: 

hat hereafter, 
total of 1,224 1 


the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 


when substitute postal employees have worked a 
they shail be entitled throughout their period of 
fiscal year to leave with pay at 


for 04 service 


urs, 


substitution in each the rate of one 


rendered; and sick 


and one-quarter 
at the 
throughout 

the credit of 
force.”’ 


days each hours’ 


leave with pay 
be cumulative period of substitution and continued, if not 


used, to the substitute after his appointment to the 


regular 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SHORTER WORK EMPLOYEES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6603) to provide a shorter work duy on Saturday for postal 
employees, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘he SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. HOCH, 
McCLINTIC of Oklahoma objected. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are made and the bill is 
stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute in connection with the bill to which objec- 
tion has just been made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there were two bills on the Con- 
sent Calendar to-day, relating to either a Saturday half holiday 
or to a number of hours per week for Government em- 
ployees. To one of these objection has just been made. There 
is another bill; I think it is No. 570 on the Consent Calendar, 
which refers to the same general subject of shorter hours per 
week for other employees of the Government. In view of the 
probable objections to this bill, as were indicated by a minority 
report having been filed against it, and the probable objection 
to the subsequent bill of the same character for the same rea- 
have asked the President to have made, through the 
Director of the Budget, a survey of this subject, in order to 
sider the feasibility and the additional cost of the legisla- 
tion, whether the present service can be continued without se- 
rious curtailment, or without too serious additional cost, and 
to report to Congress at the beginning of the next session oi 
Congress. 


DAY ON SATURDAY FOR POSTAL 


Mr. BELL, and 


the request of the 


less 


sons, I 


con 


of the Government, 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. 
employees ? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; surely. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TILSON, 
jected to, 


Wil! the gentleman yield? 


Will that include postal 


it is not in the bill now. 
But it is in the bill that has just been ob- 


An act authorizing the establishment of a migratory | 


| substantially alike so far as practicable. 
| should like to read into the Rrcorp the acknowledgment of my 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


rate of five days for each 1,224 hours’ service to 


Mr. | 
| the gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 


the 


My request for this survey covered all the employees | 
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Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. Just for the postal em- 
ployees; but the other bill includes all employees of the Gov- 
ernment except postal employees. 

Mr. TILSON. I have asked that a survey be made of the 
entire field, so that all Government employees may be treated 
Without objection, I 


request, so that it may be a matter of record. 


This will acknowledge receipt of request which you made the other 
day that a study be made by the Director of the Budget and other goy- 


| ernmental agencies as to the feasibility, practicability, and additional 
| cost, if any, of the legislation now pending in the House providing for a 
the Consent Calendar. | 
The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. | 


Saturday half holiday of governmental employees, or a 44-hour week. 
This matter has been considered and such a study will be made in 
accordance with your suggestion, to be ready and available when Con- 


| gress convenes next December. 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. NEWTON, 
Secretary to the President. 


Mr 


. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. T 


I 
ILSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is a bill pending which seeks to 
grant to all employees of the Government everywhere in the 
United States a half holiday on Saturday during the hot sum- 
mer months, which half holiday is now enjoyed by all of the 
Government employees here in the District of Columbia. Is 
there any chance of passing that bill before we adjourn? 

Mr. TILSON. I have asked that this entire matter be 


| studied and reported upon by the Bureau of the Budget, which 


has the closest possible relations with all the different services 
of the Government, so that all employees of the Government 


| may be treated fairly and with substantial equality so far as 


practicable. 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but if we are going to give a half 


| holiday on Saturday during the hot summer months to all of 


the Government employees in the District of Columbia we 
should likewise give it to all employees of the Government 
everywhere in the United States, which embraces all of the 
postal employees of the Government. 

Mr. TILSON, I desire that a study of the entire matter be 
made before we meet again next December. Summer is now 


| coming on and many of the Government employees have a Sat- 


urday half holiday already during the summer months. 

Mr. BLANTON. But those outside the city of Washington 
do not have a half holiday on Saturday during the hot summer 
months, 

Mr. TILSON. They are to be included in this study, so that 
if possible all may be treated alike. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Micuener). The time of 

Mr. HOCH. 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that I offered 
an objection to this bill because of the necessity of this survey 
in order that we might know just how the various branches of 
service would be affected and how much it would cost. 
That was the reason for my objection, and not because of any 
belief formed against the principle itself of the bill. I believe 
that survey should be made; I knew it was going to be made, 
and for that reason I felt that this is not a measure to be acted 
upon by unanimous consent. It should come up when we have 
all the facts and the bill can be co~sidered on its merits under 
the rules of the House. 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for one-half 


Without objection, it is so 


SALARY GRADES, MECHANICS’ HELPERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9227) to establish additional salary grades for me- 
chanics’ helpers in the motor-vehicle service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6, paragraph 3, of the act entitled 
“An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equi- 
table basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat., p. 1060; 
U. S. C., title 39, see. 116), and the act entitled “An act to allow the 
Postmaster General to promote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of 





1930 


special mechanics,” approved May 29, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 998; Supp. 
Ill, U. 8, C., title 39, sec. 116), are hereby modified to read as follows: 

“The salary grades of mechanics’ helpers employed in the motor- 
vehicle service shall be $1,600, $1,700, and $1,800 per annum: Provided, 
That original appointments shall be made to the $1,600 grade, and 
promotions shall be made to the next higher grade at the beginning of 
a quarter following one year’s satisfactory service in each grade: Pro- 
vided further, That after one year’s service in the $1,800 grade mechan- 
ics’ helpers may be promoted to the first grade of general mechanics 
or special mechanics, as vacancies occur: Provided further, That this 
act shall be effective July 1, 1930.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 13, after the word “ may,’ 
“in the discretion of the Postmaster General.” 


insert the following: 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MOUNT M’KINLEY NATIONAL PARK, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate Joint 
Resolution 155, to provide for the naming of a prominent 
mountain or peak within the boundaries of Mount McKinley 
National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Bielson. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
-onsideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a mountain or peak, unofficially known as Copper 
Mountain, located at the headwaters of the Mount McKinley River, 
lying in a northeasterly direction from Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alaska, is hereby permanently named Mount Bielson in honor of the 


pioneer work in aviation performed in Alaska and the north by Carl 
Ben Eielson. 


The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 9676) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 


with certain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


Is there objection to the present 


I have an amendment to suggest which I understand is agree- | 
This bill proposes a | 


able to those in charge of this legislation. 


large medical-unit development at the Naval Hospital. Adja- 


cent to that is to ve constructed very soon the national head- | 


quarters of the Pharmaceutical Association of the United States, 
also the Public Health Service building, and it seems to me it is 
highly desirable, if possible, to bring together there other 
medical activities, possibly the Army Medical Museum and Li- 
brary and other things. In order that there may be some unity 
of thought in all of that building program, I am asking that 
a provision be incorporated—which I have discussed with Mr. 
Wetmore, the Supervising Architect—so that the construction 
will be subject to the approval of the Public Buildings Com- 
mission and the plans submitted to the Fine Arts Commission. 
I will offer that amendment if the bill is taken up for con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I do not intend to object—I simply want 


to say that an agreement has been made between certain pro- 


ponents of the bill and myself with respect to certain amend- 
ments; and following the terms of that agreement, I do not 
object and will offer two amendments to the bill which have 
been agreed upon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois a question. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentlenran will direct his questions 
to we, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know what is going to be the 
ultimate maximum limit of cost which is going to be approved 
by the gentleman and his committee in reference to this hos- 
pital? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that the gentleman fromm Oklahoma proposes to offer in due 
time an amendment to the bill reducing the authorization from 
$3,200,000 to $1,500,000. That amendment meets the approval 
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of the committee, and I am authorized to say that the com 
mittee will be glad to accept the anmrendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to object, but I just wanted 
an understanding. The amendment will mean nothing if it is 
the intention of the committee later on to go ahead with the 
plans just as if this amendment were not adopted and then pro- 
vide additional! appropriations later. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. My friend from Texas will realize that no 
Member of this House can look into the future and see the de- 
mands to be made by any departnmrent of this Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not it a fact that hospital can not be 
built for the $1,500,000? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have not the slightest idea that it can. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman know that if the 


| purposes of the committee are carried out the full amount now 


earried in this bill will be required? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Undoubtedly it wil! ultimately. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then why the amendment? Why take two 
bites at the cherry? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am glad to say that the only member of 
the committee, so far as I know, who opposes this bill as it 
was originally written, is the gentleman from Oklahoma. The 
Naval Affairs Committee always seeks to come before the House 
with unanimity on any proposition. We always try to bring 


| in legislation that has the unanimous support of the committee, 
and we do that whenever it is possible. 


The gentleman 
understand why the committee has yielded in this instance. 
Mr. BLANTON. If it is necessary to build a hospital it 
ought to be built right, and I do not see why we shonld adopt 
the amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


will 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to replace, remodel, or extend existing structures and to construct 
additional buildings at the United States Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., at a cost not to exceed $3,200,000, of which $250,000 shali be 
charged to the naval hospital fund. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
homa offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCuintic of Oklahoma: On page 1, after 
the word “to,” in line 3, strike out the words “ replace, remodel, or 
extend existing structures and to construct additional buildings,” and 
insert “construct suitable buildings for hospital purposes.” 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, this amend- 
ment simply changes the phraseology so that the amount appro- 
priated can be used to construct suitable buildings for hospital 
purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
ing buildings? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Such existing 
are not necessary to be torn down can be utilized. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With the gentleman’s amendment 
could not spend one cent for repairs. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is not necessary at this 
time to repair any of the existing buildings, and if that becomes 
necessary we will then authorize such repairs as should be 
made, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right, but just a moment; let the 
House understand what it is doing. The gentleman then would 
want $3,200,000 exclusively for new buildings and would pay 
for repairs out of special appropriations. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman is in error, 
because I have another amendment following which reduces the 
amount to $1,250,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, I have no means of knowing 
what the gentleman has in his pocket. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman or the Committee on 
Naval Affairs any information as to costs submitted for the 
construction of this proposed hospital building? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that at the present time the Navy has 7,284 beds in naval 
hospitals. The peak load for 1929, including 2,917 veteran 
patients, was 5,892. The $15,000,000 recently appropriated to 
construct additional hospitals for veteran patients will provide 
additional facilities for 3,900 patients. Therefore, should the 
2,917 veteran patients now being taken care of by the naval 
hospitals be withdrawn, there would be left 3,300 vacant beds in 
naval hospitals. 


Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 


Okla- 


What are you going to do with the exist- 
buildings as 


we 
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It was my idea that this amount of money would take care of 


400 or 500 additional patients and would be sufficient for the 
present needs of the Navy and it would not be hecessary to 
authorize the construction of auy more naval hospitals until 
ufter the Veterans’ Bureau program had been carried out, to 
whether or not we needed additional facilities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


but the main idea was to have constructed there a replica, if I 


muy use that term, of the Walter Reed Hospital, with labora- 
tories, classrooms, dental apartments, and so forth. Now, the 
question that rises in my mind at this moment is whether 


| 
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Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. And if we shall need new 
buildings in the future, the committee will make the necessary 
authorizations. 

The 






SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 


| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


If the gentleman will permit, as I read the | 
report the end in view was not only to provide hospital quarters, | 


| 


$1,500,000, or whatever amount the gentleman proposes to place | 


us a limit of cost, is going to be enough to adequately carry out 
the real purpose of the Navy Department. I was in sympathy 
with the idea that the Navy Department should have a com- 
panion establishment for their medical activities to the Army 
at Walter Reed a hospital alone, but u center for all the 
medical activities connected with the Navy down here on the 


not 


Potomac at the present site. I would think the gentleman is 
circumscribing, and virtually more than circumscribing, the 
real purpose that the department had in view and that the 


committee originally had in view in making recommendation for 
a limit of cost of $38,200,000, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia If the gentleman 
will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
tion of the Navy Department to use this hospital as a medical 
school in connection with the hospital facilities there, and for 
that reason the Navy Department submitted plans and speci- 
fications that would call for an expenditure of three and a half 
ynillion dollars, but after the matter was threshed out in com- 
mittee and after agreements hud been reached the committee 
now comes in and asks that we only appropriate $1,500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


will permit, I 


it is the inten- | 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Line page 1, strike out the 
“ $1,250,000." 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, my understanding was to 
the effect that the figures in the bill would be reduced from 
$3,200,000 to $1,700,000—a reduction of $1,500,000. So far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to accept that amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. My understanding in the committee 
was that the total amount would be $1,500,000, of which amount 
$250,000 would come from the hospital fund. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman that my under- 
standing was the same as his. The amount of $3,200,000 would 
be reduced to $1,500,000. However, I am willing to go along 
with the gentleman, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
amendment. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, I do not think the gentleman ought to do 
that, if you want the bill to pass. You change the whole propo- 
sition to the construction of the new building. You offer an 
amendment cutting it down to $1,250,000, $250,000 of which will 
be charged to the naval hospital fund. Will the Clerk report 
the amendment again? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the situation, I offer 


7: figures “ $3,200,000" and insert 


I am willing to modify my 


Without objection, the Clerk 


| an amendment to the amendment. 


What has possessed the great Committee | 


on Naval Affairs, reputed throughout this House and through- | 


out the country as being overgenerous with appropriations, to 
now in the closing days of the session, all of a sudden, become 
parsimonious as to this humanitarian work? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As the gentleman well knows, 
this bill the Consent Calendar and we must have unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the regular order. The objection 
stage has been passed and we are discussing the bill in the 
regular order. 


is on 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word and yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 


Mr 
every 
ties to 


McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is always my desire to give 
department of the Government sufficient hospital facili- 
take care of its needs. At the present time we have 
ouly about 100 hospital patients in the naval hospital at Wash- 
ington that come from the Navy. The others come 
the Veterans’ Bureau. It has always been my thought 
every bureau ought to hospitalize its own patients, and in 
view of the fact that $15,000,000 has been appropriated and 
hospitals are now either under construction or have been au- 
thorized, this simply means, according to the testimony given 
before the committee, that when these hospitals are available, 
under the control of the Veterans’ Bureau, they will with- 
draw a certain number of patients that are now being hos- 
pitalized in the naval hospitals. So it was my thought that 
$1,500,000 provided for at the present time would be suflicient, 
taking into consideration the fact that we have several splen- 
did buildings adjacent to the hospital that do not have to 
be touched. They are in excellent condition. They are made 
out of yellow brick and are suitable for all the purposes for 
which they have been constructed. 

Mr. STAFFORD Will the gentleman inform the 
whether it is within his concept of what should be constructed 
down there for this $1,500,000 that there should be included 
these other incidental facilities, like classroom equipment, and | 
so forth? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
be used in the construction 
purposes only. 


This money, I take it, will 
the main building for hospital 
The other buildings are adjuncts which are to 
be utilized and will continue to be utilized for the purposes for | 
Which they were constructed. 

Mr. BRITTEN, When the bill was originally presented 
provided that there should be constructed a new 
ne. 


ot 


it | 
school build- 

‘The present naval classes in that medical center are being 

conducted in an old building, 50 or 85 years old, and in this | 
53,200,000 was included a new building for school facilities. If | 
the gentleman's amendment prevails, the entire amount of one | 
million and a half dollars will go for hospital alone. ; 





fae the construction herein authorized shall be subject to the approval of 
1a 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendnrent by Mr. Britren: Strike out “ $1,250,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500,000.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
does that come from the hospital fund? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the amendment offered the 
total appropriation would be $1.750.000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The bill says: 
At a not to exceed $53,200,000, 
charged to the naval hospital fund. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

ment to the amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


cost 3.2 of which $250,000 shall 


be 


The question is on the amend- 


; ment which I send to the desk. 


House | 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. CRamron: At the end of line 
period and insert a colon and the following proviso: 


8 strike out the 
“ Provided, That 


the Public Building Commission under the authority of section 6 of the 
publie buildings of May 25, 1926, to the same extent as other 
public-building construction in the District of Columbia, and the plans 


for such construction shall be submitted to the Fine Arts Commission 
for advice.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
995) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 


act 


The question is on agreeing to 


| ment of Labor a division of safety. 


| conducted by anybody else. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


| present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right toe object, 
the bill itself is very vague, and it has an interesting cracker at 
the end, that the Department of Labor shall not conduct any 
of the inquiries specified in the bill where they are now being 
If it is necessary to create this 
division, that division should have authority to conduct the 
investigations that are germane to its field of activity. That 
could be amended by dropping out that proviso. But the report 
of the committee does not carry any report from the depart- 
ment. There is a quotation from some statement or other made 


by the Secretary of Labor, but there is no sort of report that 
the House is entitled to have. 


There is nothing showing that 
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this has been referred to the Bureau of the Budget. I believe 
the House is entitled to that information, and I reiterate that 
in these days when the Executive is confronted with the possi- 
bility of calling for new taxes to meet our expenses, we ought 
not to set up new jobs, create new agencies, that will 
money, without any reference at all to the Bureau of 
Budget. In view of that I shall be obliged to object to the 
bill, but I shall ask that it be passed over without prejudice in 
order that the gentleman, before it comes up again, may have 


cost 


an opportunity to get a report from the Department of Labor. | 
I reserve my objection for the benefit of the gentleman from | 


Indiana. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, there is an extended report from 
the Department of Labor asking for the enactment of this bill. 
This report was purposely made short so the Members would not 
be required to read a long report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I remember when this bill passed before 
and I felt very dubious about it, and my doubts have been 
strengthened by the contact I have had in the course of our 
committee hearings with the work of that department, which 
exhibited a sort of vagueness as to where they are going and 
how they are going to get there. I do not believe new jobs 
ought to be set up now without a very clear showing. 

Mr. HOGG. This is not a question of new jobs. It is a 
question of saving some of the 25,000 lives of American citizens 
that are being crushed out in industry every year in this 
country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


any reason whatever to believe that the passage of this bill has 
anything to do with the saving of any liyes whatever. 
going to object to the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
a copy of the report which accompanied the bill when it passed 


in the last session, so that the gentleman from Michigan may 
refresh his memory? 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
reau of the Budget, because the President is not confronting a 
Treasury of three years ago but is confronting a condition of 
the Treasury to-day, and I would like to have the reaction of 
the Budget on this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. I also suggest that the gentleman have some- 


thing in his report to indicate how far the different States now 


are doing this work indicated in the bill. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
CONSTRUCTION OF MICHAUD DIVISION OF FORT HALL IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10880) authorizing the construction of the Michaud division of 
the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation 
therefor, and the completion of the project, and for other pur- 
poses. . 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN INDIANS IN MONTANA AND IDAHO 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


11753) to amend an act for the relief of certain tribes of Indians | 


in Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 
desires, I shall reserve the objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is presented with the 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and of the 
Indians who are involved, and it is properly protected in regard 
to one tribe of Indians that has not yet acted on the matter 
covered. At the time the work was started by this firm of 
attorneys in behalf of two of these tribes of Indians back in 
1908 there was no jurisdictional bill, such as was passed in 
1924. That work was done over a long period of years. When 
the jurisdictional act was passed in 1924 and the contract with 
these attorneys was approved, there was a requirement from 


the department that a limitation of $25,000 be placed in the | 


contract. These attorneys had already worked since 1908 up 
until that time, and rather than lose all benefit of the work 
they had done in the past they accepted that condition, but it 
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the | 





My contact with the work of the depart- | 
ment and the showing they are able to make does not give me | 


I am | 


Will the gentleman insert in his remarks | 


I want an up-to-date report from the Bu- | 


| the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
| 1906. 


| same as in 


Is there objection to the pres- | 


If the gentleman from Montana | 
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was without any understanding on the part of the Indians. 
The practice in the past has been a matter of 10 per cent, or, 
at the discretion of the court, not to exceed 10 per cent. The 
Indians of the Blackfeet and Ventre Tribes have acted 
through their tribal councils asking this limitation be removed, 
and this bill is to allow what the Indians themselves wish 
and what is approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the department. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 

Mr. LEAVITT. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Gros 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
Just what will be the amount of attorneys’ 


| fees that will be claimed under the amended law? 


Mr. LEAVITT. I am not able to say exactly, because the 
ease is not yet through the courts, but we have in late years 
changed the practice that was in effect for a matter of only 
two or three years, with a limitation of $25,000, and we have 
since that time passed all bills of this kind with 
that the attorneys’ fees shall not exceed 10 per cent of the 
recovery, at the discretion of the court. This is merely revising 
these contracts, that were really in effect for several years so 
far as dealings of these attorneys with these Indians are con- 
cerned, in accordance with what we are now doing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The limit, as 1 understand, is 10 per cent of 
whatever amount is recovered? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the amount of the total claim? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It goes into many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and perhaps a million. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, there is that possibility. I do not 
know that I will object to this, but I did think that I should 
challenge the attention of the House, and if the House wants to 
adopt a policy of no limit, $200,000, $300,000, or a million, it is 
for the House to determine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER, 


a provision 


IND. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1268) authorizing the States of Illinois and Indiana to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Wabash 


| River, at or near Vincennes, Ind. 


There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 
, That the States of Hilinois and Indiana be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Wabash River 
point suitable to the interests of navigation 


Be it enacted, etc 


at a 
at or near Vincennes, Ind., 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
approved March 2:5 
Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the States of Illinois and 
Indiana all such rights and powers to enter upon lands, and to acquire, 
condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed 
for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge 
and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations 
road purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the 
States in which such real estate or other property is situated, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according 
to the laws of such States, and the proceedings therefor shall be the 
the condemnation or 


for rail 


expropriation of property for publi 


| purposes in such States. 


Sec. 3. The right 
pressly reserved. 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 


With a committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 

“That the times for commencing and 
a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Vincennes, 
to be built by the States of Iinois and Indiana, by 
approved June 20, 1929, are hereby 
respectively, from June 20, 1950." 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, 
pressiy reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be read a 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Wabash River at or near Vincennes, Iud.” 


and insert 
completing the construction of 
Ind., authorized 
an act of Cx 
and 


ngress 


extended one three years, 


amend, or repeal this 


The question is on agreeing 


third tiie, 


MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 127) authorizing the erection on the public 
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grounds in the city of Washington, D. C 
William Jennings Bryan. 
The title of the resolution was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent considerat the resolution? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. the 
colleague 


Speaker, I 


of a memorial to 


ion ol 
Reserving right to object, Mr. 
my from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAMTON] does he think we ought to have the approval of the 
District of Columbia Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. That is required in section 2. 
section 8 is hardly necessary, 
ther than it ought But 
able site outside the 
sured Personally | would 

Mr, LAGUARDIA 
scaping plan’? 

Mr. CRAMTON, No 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is 
consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 

The Clerk 

Resolved, et 

National ¢ 


want to ask 


To my mind 
to, I will not object. 
restrictions in 
like to see a 


desit section 3 can be as- 


The Clerk will report the reso- 


read as follows: 
That the Director of Publi 
ipital be, and he is he 
the William 
tion en public 
hington, D. ¢ other than those of the Capitol, the Library of Con- 
and the White , of a memorial to William Jennings Bryan, 
time Member of the House of Representatives of the United States 
State of Nebraska, Secretary of State of the United 
times nominated by for President 


Buildings and Public Parks 
reby, 
grant permission to Jennings Bryan Memorial 
for the erec 
Wa 


gress 


Association 


ILous¢ 
one 
Congress from the 


States his 


§ three 
United States 


and party 


Sec. 2. The d 


shall be 


shall be approved and the site 
Fine Arts, and the United States 
put to no expense in or by the erection of the said memorial. 
}. The herein provided for shall 
any Mall or Potomac Park 
the Capitol 


the memorial 
mmission of 


ign of 
chosen by the C« 
shall } 
: memorial erected or 


any 


not be 
of the 
mile of 


ed in ground 


thin one-half 


part nor on 
With a committee amendment as follows: 


axe 2 


* SEC 4 


after line 12, insert: 


and all funds necessary to carry out 


rial not more than three years after the site is reported available for 


the purpose.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to 


OLL AND GAS PROSPECTING PERMITS AND LEASES 


The next business the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 317) 
certain oil and gas prospecting permits and leases. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
make a statement, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 


will object if he understands the purpose of this bill. The latest 


on 


Is there objection to the present 


I will reserve it if the gentleman wants to 


word we have in regard to it is in a letter from the Secretary of | 


the Interior, which contains this paragraph: 


Che danger of drainage mentioned in your letter is believed to be such | 


as to make it a matter of concern to this department that early action 
be taken by the end that the royalty interests of the 
Government may be fully protected, that the equities possessed by the 
accorded and the controversy be 
terminated fairly to both the Government and the company. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
that a number of us over here intend to object. I withheld my 
objection in order to allow the gentleman to make a statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
what skeptical about it, from the fact that the present 
tury of the Interior was not called upon to make a report. I 
have just read a recent letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 


Congress, to 


company may be some recognition 


Secre- 


To my mind section 8 goes fur- | 
I presume that a | 


suitable site selected, | 
This would not interfere with any land- 
there objection to the present | 
| to pay their money, $2,000. 


| ruled that the discovery was not sufficient to obtain patbnt. 
| Meantime, the six months had gone by. 


authorized and directed to | . . 
| could come up with regard to securing patent to the land. 


grounds of the United States in the city of | 


of the | 


The memorial shall be erected under the supervision of the | 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital, | 
its erection shall be supplied by | 
the donors in time to permit the completion and erection of the memo- | 


to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to grant | 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 





I will state to the gentleman from Montana | 


I read this bill carefully and was some- | 
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rior, in which he points out the need of some kind of restric- 
tions to protect the interests of the Government. I wish that 
the letter may be incorporated in the Recorp. 

Mr. BLANTON. There have been actions of so important an 
official as a former Secretary of the Interior that did not pro- 
tect the interests of the people. This company already has 
every right under the law. 

Mr. LEAVITT. When the general leasing act of 1920 was 
enacted into law there was in a section, No. 9, which allowed 
anybody already having placer rights six months’ time during 
which he might apply for a permit. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Secretary of the Interior already has 
that right under the law. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This company could at that time, if it had 
taken advantage of the law, acquired a much greater area than 
is now in this bill. It might have procured something like 
5,000 acres, as I recall. 

But, instead of that they had already been clear listed by 
the land office on five placer claims and had been called upon 
But then the Secretary's office 


If they had not let 
the six months go by, they could have covered a much larger 
area, but since the land office had accepted their money and 
no bad faith had been shown at all, they thought no question 


Mr. 
That 
Mr. 


BLANTON. 
is all, 
LEAVITT. 


They just did not comply with the law. 


Oh, yes, they did; or what they believed to 


| be their rights under the law. 


Mr. 
out. 
Mr. LEAVITT. 


BLANTON. And it requires this new law to help them 


Yes. In the last Congress this House passed, 


| after considerable discussion, a bill covering twice the amount 


of land covered in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that I would prefer to have 
it remain on the calendar unobjected to, and if the gentleman 
prefers, I will ask unanimous consent that it remain on the 
calendar. 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. We would just as soon have it 
jected to as to have it passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, but I intend to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The thing that is troubling me is what is 
the difference in the relief granted by the bill and that origi- 
nally denied by the Secretary? 

Mr. LEAVITT. To begin with, their application was then 
for a patent. They had covered these lands by placer mining 
claims, as was the law at that time. They had made dis- 
covery of oil, but, after the local land office had accepted their 
money, the case came to the department for final decision, and 
it was decided in Washington that the discovery was not suf- 
ficient for patent. Now, all we are giving them is the right to 
apply for permit to this small amount of 800 acres, to permit 
them to make further discovery, if possible. 

The reguler order was demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11853) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
pare and manufacture a medal in commemoration of the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the expedition of Capt. 
Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William Clark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe it is the understanding of the House that bills of this 
character should be tabled in view of the position of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. FRENCH. I beg to say that my bill originally provided 
for a coin under a plan similar to the one which was vetoed 
by the President. It was suggested in the President’s message, 
however, that it might be desirable in certain instances to com- 
memorate by the striking of medals, and it was indicated that 
to such a course he would have no objection. Accordingly I 
rewrote the bill, providing for a medal to commemorate the 
event, and I will say that this procedure has been followed in 
some other places in earlier years. : 

The present bill was referred to the Treasury Department, 
and I am glad to advise that the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is favorable upon inclusion of certain amendments. 

Two amendments were suggested by the Secretary, which 
have been incorporated in the bill. 


ob- 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. This language— 


Shall be manufactured from silver alloy containing no greater per- 
centage of silver than is contained in the silver coins of the United 


States, subject to the provisions of section 52 of the coinage act of | 


1873— 


does not remove the objections enumerated in the President's | 


veto message. 
a coin? 
Mr, FRENCH. 


How would this medal be differentiated from 


One of the medals that was handed to me 


for examination by the Treasury Department was octagonal in | 
The department would work out a medal that would | 
be so distinct from the coin that there could be no confusion. | 


shape. 


The medal which commemorates the settlement of the Norse 
people in the State of Minnesota, and which was struck a few 


rears ago, is a medal octagonal in shape, about the size of a | 
, 


nO iece ; signe : i . 2 © » i | . : aka 
50-cent piece, but so designed that it could not be confused with | ent consideration of the bill? 


a coin. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the Lewis and Clark Memorial 
Association going to do with the medal? 

Mr. FRENCH. The association would plan to sell the medals 
to purchasers, just as other medals have been sold. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are they financially able to take care of 
the cost of making these medals, or must they wait until they 
dispose of the medals to get the money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the difficulty I have. There is no 
provision which guarantees the Government that it shall be 
paid for its work after the medals have been stricken. 

Mr. FRENCH. Under provision of the general law to which 
reference is made, the association would have to advance the 
cost for the metal and also for the work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman object to an amend- 
ment on page 2, line 12, after the word “ payment,” to insert 
“in advance,” making it read “ payment in advance”? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That was the object of my reservation, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that should be done. 

Mr. COLE. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is there any limitation as to 
what this association can charge for the sale of these medals? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; there are no limitations. I take it that 
the custom permitting a fair profit only to the association would 
control the matter very effectively. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
my city. You are giving these medals over to an association at 
cost to the Government, with absolutely no limitation as to what 
that association can charge in the disposition of the medals? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All the traffic will bear, I suppose. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Absolutely. 

Mr. FRENCH. In similar cases there has never been any 

ifficulty, and, as far as I am aware, no limitation has ever been 
placed. 

Mr. CABLE. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The committee was unanimous in reporting out 
the bill, in addition to having the approval of the Treasury De- 
partment? 
Mr. FRENCH. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


I so understand. 
Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, ete., That in commemoration of the one hundred and 


twenty-fifth anniversary of the expedition of Capt. Meriwether Lewis | 


and Capt. William Clark and in commemoration of the valuable services 
rendered this Nation by these two explorers, the Secretary of the Treas- 


mint at Philadelphia a medal from an appropriate design with devices, 
emblems, and inscriptions significant of this historic achievement. 
medals herein authorized shall be manufactured, subject to the provi- 


sions of section 52 of the coinage act of 1873, from suitable models to | 
(Inc.), of | 


be supplied by the Lewis and Clark Memorial Association 
Lewiston, Idaho. The medals so prepared shall be delivered at the 
Philadelphia Mint to a designated agent of said Lewis and Clark 
Memorial Association (Inc.) upon payment of the cost thereof. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “achievement,” strike out the word 


“the” and insert “not to exceed 100,000.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ manufactured,” insert the words 
“from silver alloy containing no greater percentage of silver than is 
contained in the silver coins of the United States.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 





Lewis and Clark started from | 


| we are getting into. 


The | 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman fronr New York 
{Mr. LaGuagpia} offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpia: On page 2, 
“payment,” insert the “in 


line 12, after the word 


words advance.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS OF SUNDRY STREAMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12190) to authorize preliminary examinations of sundry streams 
with a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, if this flood-control 
survey is going to become an annual affair like rivers and 
harbors? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will refer the gentlenran to my colleague 
on the committee [Mr. Barsour], who is chairman of the sub- 
committee having in charge the Army appropriation bill 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I see the gentleman from California | Mr 
Swixc], who reported the bill. What is the policy going to be? 
Are we going to have annual omnibus flood control bills? 

Mr. SWING. I do not anticipate any large number of addi- 
tional surveys. Most of these surveys are on rivers which are 
tributary to larger streams, and in order to have before the 
committee and before the Congress a comprehensive view of 
not only the main streams but of the more important tribu- 
taries, we found it necessury to include the number that are in 


| this bill in order to supplement, primarily, the previous surveys. 
| I think it will be worth while for the committee to have the 
That language of the general law provides that. | 


information which is called for in this omnibus bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to ask why this is necessary, 
in view of the fact that the flood control act authorized surveys 
of streams throughout the entire United States, and each year 


| the War Department appropriation bill carries appropriations 


for the making of these surveys, aot only on the main streanis, 
but on the tributaries throughout the entire country. 

Mr. SWING. The bill under which they are proceeding speci- 
fied, in the report which accompanied it, specific bills which the 
committee then had in mind, and the engineering section of the 


| War Department has held that this authorization is necessary if 


they are to make a survey of these streams. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am curious to know something about what 
This bill authorizes a preliminary exami- 
1ation of certain streams, and so far as I know anything about 
these streams—and I think there is nobody in the House who 


| has heard of more than one or two of them, those near home— 


they are not streams which are regarded as navigable, and I 
am wondering if we are taking up the policy of providing 


| drainage and flood control for all of the minor streams of the 


United States simply because eventually each 
streams finds its way into some greater river. 
Mr. SWING. The whole, of course, includes the parts and the 
main stream is made up of its tributaries which lead into it, 
There is an important question to decide, and we have not yet 


one of those 


| decided it in our committee, and we will not decide it until we 
ury is authorized to prepare and manufacture at the United States | 


have this information, and that is the question as to whether 
the flood problem should be treated at its source in the tribu- 
taries or whether we should wait until the tributaries have 
created an immense force in the main stream and then under- 
take to treat it after it has developed in the main stream. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman's committee follows that 
doctrine to its logical and inevitable conclusion it will mean 
that the Treasury of the United States will take over the 
financial responsibility of the entire drainage problem of the 
United States. 

Mr. SWING. I will say to the gentleman that we have not 
yet made any such decision, but we do feel that we should secure 
the information called for here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But if the gentleman gets information about 
enough streams, judiciously distributed throughout the various 
congressional districts of the United States, there will come in 
here a pork barrel flood contro! bill which will raid the Federal 
Treasury for the drainage of the United States, 
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Mr. SWING. I think we have that in mind and I agree with 
the gentleman, and it is not our intention to bring in any such 
bill 

Mr. CRAMTON. I find I am entirely too modest in my efforts 
in behalf of my own district. There is up there the Flint River 
which comes in floods at times, The village council of Vassar 
me a resolution asking that the Federal Government 
attempt to eliminate the floods. I inquired of the War Depart- 






sent 


ment and they said it is not a navigable river and that they 
have nothing to do with it. Well, I will guarantee it is just 
as navigable as 9 out of 10 of the streams mentioned in this 


bill. I thought they were showing a due regard for the Federal 
Treasury, but I am frank to admit that I am human, and if 
all the other little creeks of the Nation are to become the wards 
of the Federal Treasury, I would like the Flint River to go in 
with the rest of them, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am impressed with the situa- 
tion in Ohio. In 1913 you had a terrible flood in Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS We had. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. As a result five dams were 
built on small creeks or tributaries, as you call them, and since 
the five dams have been constructed they have never had any 
flood, according to my understanding. 

Mr. CRAMTON Sut let me point out a distinction to the 
gentiemen. When they come to the question of studying the 
floods on an important navigable stream, it is necessary, I sup- 


pose, in studying those floods to make some study of the floods 
coming in from tributaries. but here these gentlemen are not 
proposing to study the floods on important navigable rivers. 
They are proposing to study the floods on a lot of more or less 


insignificant creeks throughout the country, independent of any | 


flood problem on important rivers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And will the 
the tendency is becoming epidemic? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a chronic disease, not an epidemic. 

Mr. SWING. Let me say in reply to that statement, we are 
to be governed very largely by the report of the War 
Department. This is but a preliminary investigation and not 
a formal survey. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have a very important experiment under 
way in the control of floods in the valley of the Colorado, the 
Imperial Valley, and so forth. We have this experiment under 
way, and I wonder if it would not suit my friend from Cali- 
fornia if we proceed with that experiment and let these wait 
for the time being? 


gentleman also add that 


going 


Mr. SWING. Oh, no. I never have yet voted to refuse the 
Iiouse or the committee information. The engineers of the 
War Department thought these rivers important enough to 


make a favorable report on each and every one of these rivers 
that are in here. Now, when they make their preliminary ex- 
amination, if they say it is not worth while to consider the 
matter further, I can assure the gentleman we will very likely 
be willing to let the matter drop. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The only thing I see in the report is that 
the probable cost of each survey will be $1,500. 

Mr. SWING. I think they will cost much less than that. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not so much the matter of the cost 
of the survey as the eventual cost of the work itself. 

Mr. SWING. Well, let us have the survey and get the in- 
formation, then we can act in accordance with that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman will permit, I am inter- 


ested in one of these rivers, and I may say for the information 
of the gentleman from Michigan that we are not asking for 
any great amount of money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not mind this expense; it is what you 
are inevitably leading us up to. 

Mr. JENKINS. With reference to this particular transaction, 
I am sure it will not lead to a great deal of money, and the 
necessity arises from the fact of the construction of a Goy- 
ernment dam in the Ohio River. The backwater from the con- 
struction of this dam has found its way into the mouth of this 
river, on which there was formerly some navigation, but now 
the mouth of the river is closed up to such an extent that they 
can not navigate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Who built the dam? 

Mr. JENKINS. The United States Government; and the 
expense involved will not be very much. Twenty-five years ago 
the Government spent about $5,000, and they have not spent 
anything since then. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wonder how many of these reports come 
back with the statement that no further work is necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did I understand the gentleman from Ohio 
to say that this is a creek? 
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Mr. JENKINS. No; I did not say it is a creek. 


Mr. STAFFORD. But it is not navigable. 
Mr. JENKINS. It is not navigable because the mouth of the 
river is closed up on account of this construction work. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman point us to any state- 
ment from the department suggesting that there is any reason 


for undertaking these surveys? The report of the Chief of 
Engineers only enumerates the rivers and tells what the cost 
will be. 

Mr. SWING. In the hearings there was inserted—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman I do not have 
time to read all the hearings. I do pretty well to look at the 
reports of the committee. 

Mr. SWING. I am sorry that the report does not contain 
the report of the War Department on each and every one of 
these rivers. In the hearings the reports of the War Depart 
ment on each river were included. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman read, as to any one of 
the rivers, a statement from the War Department that we 
ought to undertake this survey? 

Mr. SWING. Oh, no; they do not say we ought to, but they 
made the usual favorable report on the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I do not know; I did not see that, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice until we may get 
a report from the Bureau of the Budget. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider at this time the bill (H. R. 11852) amending the statutes 
of the United States to provide for the copyright registration of 
designs. The bill was on the Consent Calendar yesterday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman 
defer his request until later in the afternoon, so as not to inter- 
fere with the regular order in the consideration of the bills. 

Mr. VESTAL. I was ill in bed yesterday and was unable to 
be here when the bill came up. I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to make a short statement to the House relative to the 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the gentleman’s illness I will 
not interpose any objection to the gentleman making a state- 
ment, but I will ultimately have to object to the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
bill (H. R. 11852) amending the statutes of the United States to 
provide for copyright registration of designs, is a bill that the 
committee has considered very carefully for the last five or six 
years. 

An emergency exists now for the passage of this bill, and I 
want to give the House the reasons the bill ought to be passed 
at this session. 

First let me say there are no persons objecting to the bill; 
that is, no person interested in the bill is objecting to it. 

The only objection that was made at all was by the retailers. 
The retailers and manufacturers got together and agreed to an 
amendment which absolutely protects the retailer in the sale 
of goods that they purchase. 

Now, the need of this bill being passed at this session is the 
fact that there are unscrupulous people in the country who are 
stealing designs all the time. Every manufacturer of textile 
silk—take Cheney Bros., who spend $150,000 a year for de- 
signs—some unscrupulous people are taking those designs, put- 
ting them on cheap goods, and deceiving the public all over the 
country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does this bill include gar- 
ments, clothing? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
son why they should be left out? 


Is there any particular rea- 


Mr. VESTAL. It takes in every textile where designs are 
used. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And it would cover completed 
garments? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is broad enough to include completed 
garments. 


Mr. VESTAL. It protects the design. A suit was instituted 
by Cheney Bros. against the Doris Silk Manufacturing Co. 
The Cheney Bros. thought that they could protect these things 
without legislation. But Judge Hahn, one of the most able 
judges in the United States, handed down a decision saying 
that there was great damage being done with absolutely no 
way of protecting them and they would have to have congres- 
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sional action before they could be protected. 
has been decided—let me read what happened: 


Since that suit 


It is daily becoming more imperative that quick action be taken in | . 
| on the calendar? 


Congress. I am told that Haas Bros. report that they got out a line 
of new designs for late spring showing two weeks ago, and that every 
design in the line was copied within 10 days. C. K. Eagles report that 
out of all their successful designs issued by them this season all but one 
were immediately copied. Cheney Bros, have had additional designs 
copied since those reported. James Goldsmith reported 10 days ago 
that his most elaborate and most expensive design had been copied on 
the cheapest and poorest stuff sold. report- 
ing serious conditions. There is “ wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

If this goes into another season the situation will be truly alarming. 
The unscrupulous have taken the Doris case to be complet« 
proceed as they please. 


Other houses are likewise 


license to 


It seems to me that when manufacturers of this country and 
the retailers of this country agree that something ought to be 
done, that its designs are being pirated right and left, there 
ought not to be any objection, so far as this House is concerned, 
to the passage of a bill which they all agree to, and which they 
agree will protect the designers of the country and protect the 
manufacturers and retailers as well. 

It seems to me’ that under these circumstances 
not to be any objection to this bill being passed. 


there ought 
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| the proceedings whereby it was stricken from the calendar 


Now, I have an amendment that meets the objections of the 


retailers, and I would like to read it. 


9 


the 


It is as follows: 

Page 8, line 1 
sive, including 
following: 

“Provided, however, That if such sale or public distribution or ex- 
posure for sale or public distribution is by anyone other than the manuv- 
facturer or importer of the copy or colorable imitation, it shall 
unlawful only as to goods purchased after written notice of a restrain 
ing order or preliminary injunction, or of an order granting a prelimi- 
nary injunction, or of a decree by any court having jurisdiction in the 
premises, in any action brought under this act by the copyright owner 
for infringement of such copyright, or of any order or decision in such 
an action in which the court, although refusing injunctive relief, states 
that in its opinion, based on the affidavits or testimony submitted, such 
copyright is for an original design and otherwise valid, and in the 
absence of such notice the remedies and pena’ties provided for in sec- 
tion 10 of this act shall not apply; the words ‘ manufacturer’ and 
‘importer’ as used in this section shall be construed as including any 
one who induces or acts in ccllusion with a manufacturer to make, or 
an importer to import, a colorable imitation or an unauthorized copy 
of a copyrighted design, but purchasing or giving an order for purchase 
in the ordinary course of business shall not itself be 
constituting such inducement or collusion.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that is no greater protection than 
they have for mechanical devices. 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely; it is not as strong as it ought to 
be, but it is a step in the right direction. We are trying to 
legislate for the interest of business, and this is a great step 
in that direction, and I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will not object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will) the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I just want to say, as the chairman of 
the committee has stated, that the committee has held hearing 
after hearing, and this amendment worked out by our good 
chairman and several other colleagues, after long study of the 
matter year after year, makes a good bill in its present shape. 
The last time that it was presented the committee considered 
it, and there was no objection to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, on yesterday when this bill was under consideration I 
asked to have the bill passed over without prejudice. That 
was objected to by the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. Dyer]. 
My purpose was in having it passed over without prejudice 
that I might have time to consider certain matters received in 
the mail covering certain objectionable features of the bill. I 
have not had time to examine that material as yet. I should 
be glad to examine it between now and the next consent day. 
I have no objection to having the proceedings vacated whereby 
the bill was stricken from the Consent Calendar yesterday, and 
having it reinstated for future consideration. 

Mr. VESTAL. As to the objectionable features to which the 
gentleman refers, were they not received from a retailer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated that I received some information 
that I had not as yet been able to consider, trying to meet 
objections that I had raised to a constituent of mine. I have 
studied the bill carefully. I have some fandamental objections. 
The amendment suggested to-day which was not given oppor- 


strike out all the language in lines 12 to 19, inclu- 
word “righted,” and insert in lieu thereof the 


in construed as 
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tunity for expression yesterday may enable me to give consent 
on Monday, but for the present I object. 

Mr. VESTAL. Is there any objection to the bill going back 
It was stricken from the calendar yesterday 
Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to a motion to vacate 
ver 
terday and to its retaining its place on the calendar without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Without objection, the proceed- 
ings whereby the bill was stricken from the calendar yesterday 


will be vacated and the bill will take its place on the calendar 
without prejudice. 
There was no objection. 
TO FACILITATE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 
ALASKA 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (11. R 
252) to facilitate work of the Department of Agriculture in the 


Territory of Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to furnish subsistence to employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the Territory of Alaska, and to 


purchase personal equipment and supplies for them, and to make deduc 
tions to meet the cost thereof from any money appropriated for salary 


| payments or otherwise due such employees. 


be | 





| have received amounts somewhat 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SANTIAM NATIONAL FOREST, OREO 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5404) authorizing the exchange of land adjacent to the Santiam 
National Forest in the State of Oregon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. I find on making investigations of this subject 


that it relates in part to what is known as the California & 
Oregon land-grant tracts of land where the title was revested 
to the National Government On three different occasions in 
the past I have called attention to the fact that there are 15 
counties in the State of Oregon which benefit from legislation 
that through a misapprehension was not understood by many 


Members of Congress when enacted into law This legislation 
allows these counties to assess for taxation the public lands now 
belonging to the Government at a rate up to $100 per acre when, 


if homesteaded, the amount the Government would receive would 
be $1.25 per acre. The first time I called attention to the sub 
ject the amount that these counties had received was some 
thing like $7,000,000. The next time it was $5,000,000, and the 
next time $8,500,000 I have here in my hand a statement 
under date of June 6, which shows that these counties have 
received a sum of approximately $9,000,000. What I have t 
say here is not personal, but if this condition is allowed to go 
on for a period of another 10 years, it will amount to a 


national scandal. This body ought to look into this situation to 
the extent of finding out whether or not such legislation should 
remain on the statute books that allows public lands subject to 
homestead entry to be assessed for this purpose. 

I call attention to the fact that one of those counties has 
received up to the present time $2,141,000, another county h: 
received $1,610,000, and another $1,557,000. The other countie 

similar. This bill refers to 
these particular tracts of land. There are 39,300 acres of such 
lands in the reserve known as public lands which were formerly 
the California & Oregon land grants. Twenty-two thousand 
acres of this land are now covered with timber. If a statement 
made by the Commissioner of the Land Office is correct, these 
timbered tracts will be turned over to private individuals, and 
they will be allowed to cruise the timber and sell it. For the 
reason that the funds will be paid to these counties and there 


is 


is a deficit of more than $6,000,000 at the present time, I do 
not believe that any legislation relating to this subject should 
be enacted into law until this very bad piece of legislation, as 


I view it, is amended or repealed. 
Further, this legislation has been referred to in very uncom- 


plimentary terms by some of the high officials who are at 
present in charge of the Government. I have been furnished 
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h information 
gislation 
counties 
funds to 
this condition 
the rest 
Mr 
hi 


to 
ave 


time 
to } 


from 

ought ne 
hould not 
which they 
has 


time which 
been enacted 
allowed further 
not entitled. So, 
changed in a way 
of the States, I shall have to object 
HAWLEY Mr. Speaker, will 
objection? 

Mr. McUCLINTIC of 
Mr. HAWLEY 
4047 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this information be placed in the Recorp at this point. 
It is official, coming from the Interior Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ge 
asks unanimous consent to extend his re 
insert therein tain ial wi 
there objection? 

There 

Th 


shows that 
and that 
continue receiving 
Mr. Speaker, until 
that will be fair to 


this 
ve! 


be 


are 


to 


been 


the gentleman withhold 
Oklahoma. Yes 


Is the gentleman objecting to the bill H. R 


itheman from Oklahoma 
marks in the Recorp by 
ich he Is 


cer mater designates. 
po obiection. 


wa 
matter 


rred to is as 


follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


RAL LAND OFFICE, 
VW ashingto 


(;EN 
n, June 6, 1930. 
Hion. J. V. MCCLINTIC, 

House of Repr 
Mr. McCune 


ition concerning 


sentatives 
In 


payments 


My 


oo ¢ 


LD BAR compliance 


to 


with your request of May 
and Wash 
of a state 
ended June 
current fiscal year 
certified 


$9,913,- 


inform certain Oregon 


} 
ington 


am inclosing 
the close he fiscal year 
$9.136,117.12 Payments during th 


7 nd this office | 


grand total of 


counties in lieu of accrued taxes 


copy 
p yments to 
uting 
amounted to $576,831.70, 


9.16, 


is to date 
l 
iggrega making a 


is follows 


$15. 590. A8 
153, 053. 00 | 


$399, 655 


80, 029. 7 


4. 8¥ 


Total — 9, 136, 117 976, 831. 7¢ 


The act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), by which these lands of the 
gr to the Oregon & California Railt revested to the United 
States, provided in section 9 the for the years 
1913, 1914, and 1915; section 1 of the 1926 (44 Stat. 
915), provided for payment taxes from inclusive, and 

ppropriation therefor ; the latter pro- 
payment of for but the Comptroller 
held that section 3 did ippropriation and that 
the authorized paid directly from the 
ir 


ad were 
for payment of taxes 


of July 13 
1916 to 1926, 


act 
of 


made an and section 3 of act 
Vided for taxes subsequent years 


make an 
must e 
fund; that 


General 

therefore 
Oregon 
th 


not 
taxes therein 
and California land grant 
from the revested lands 
eipts from this source to 


of timber), are shown by fiscal years, 


is, m the 


land and 
The otal re 


timber 
June 30, 1929 


as follo 


Total 
The Treasury figures are 
sum 


‘ 6, 098, 434 
$10,746.26 less than this, resulting from that 
received through the clerk of the court having been covered to the 
wrong fund. Transfer arranged 


rhe compilation of a distribution of these receipts by counties is not 
complet: but the tabulation I shall be glad to 


is being 


as soon as 


is finished, 
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| 


these | 


30, | 


| letter 


| consideration of the bill? 


proceeds of | 


(mainly from | 


JUNE 10 


furnish This 


you a statement showing such distribution. 
will show timber sales and sales of land separately. 
As the foregoing statement includes taxes paid under the act of June 
9, 1916, as well as amounts paid in lieu of taxes under sections 1 and 
% of the act of July 15, 1926, it will differ from recent correspondence 


in the matter which considered only the amounts paid under the act of 
1926 


statement 


I may of 


add that the $1,571,044.05 paid under the former act, the 
Government recovered from the railroad company a little over a quar 
ter of a million In the opinion of the United States District Court 
for Oregon, September 15, 1925 (8 F. (2d) 645), the amount is stated 
$257,715.32 


Very respectfully, 


at 


THos. C. HAVELL, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Statement of amounts paid to June 30, 1929, to certain counties in 


Oregon and Washington in lieu of accrued taxes on revested lands of 
the Oregon & California Railroad grant 


Ill 


I II | Total taxes, 
under two ap- 
propriations 
and direct 
from Oregon 
& Califor- 
nia fund 


Taxes sub- 
sequent to 
1926, pay- 
able direct 
from fund 


Taxes 1913, 
1914, and 
1915, sec. 9, 
act of June 
9, 1916 


Taxes 1916 
to 1924, in- 
clusive, sec 
1, act of July 
13, 1926 


Oregon 
Benton 
Clackimas 
Columbia 


Coos 


$73, 151 
108, 843. 6 
42, 963. 
4 150, 153 
Curry on . 6, 5 
Douglas 
Jackson 


$274, 925. 6 
351, 409. 


539. 


¢ $365, 616 
25, 603. 


485, 
187, 
743, 935 
37, 9: 
2, 141, 
1, 610, 


44, 431.61. 
2, 606. 
161, 303. 3: 
8, 546. 47 


2, 556 , 260, 252. 4 

; 582, 231. 6 
121, 067. 27 

1, 177, 146. 2 
36, 493. 


3 


KI 
i 
i 


incoln 
Linn 
Marion 
Multnomah 
Polk 
Tillamook 
Washington 
Yamhill 

Washington 


: 18, 866. 5 
4, 872. 
4, 56A. ¢ 
16, 019. ¢ 5, 931. § 


Clarke... 1, 132. 1 


3, 764. 5 
Total | 1, 571, 044. 05 | 6,988, 909. 73 | : 


163. 34 9, 136, 117. 
i } 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It will be noted from the 
that this does not include all of the amounts to be dis- 
tributed to the various counties, neither does it include several 
million dollars paid to the railroad company when their judg- 
ment against the Government was settled, and they were paid 
at a rate of $2.50 for each acre. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the present 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I object. 


ALLOWING STATES TO QUARANTINE AGAINST SHIPMENTS OF 
LIVESTOCK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 326, for the amendment of the acts of February 2, 
1903, and March 3, 1905, as amended, to allow the States to 
juarantine against the shipment thereto or therein of livestock, 
including poultry, from a State or Territory or portion thereof 
where a livestock or poultry disease is found to exist, which is 
not covered by regulatory action of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The purpose of this bill is to aid agricul- 


; ture. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. It will not aid consumers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is to stop the shipment of diseased ani- 
mals into any State of the Union, and it is to give the State 
the right to prevent such shipments. The States have been 
doing this for the last 50 years, but the Supreme Court in Oregon 


| threw the whole thing aside, and the States now have no author- 


ity to go ahead and stop diseased animals coming into the 
States. If the gentleman wants to help pass constructive legis- 


| lation he will not object. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield I 
should like to ask him a question which may not be apropos 
of the matter considered in the bill, for I have not read it care- 
fully. What I want to know is, whether this bill seeks to regu- 
late the transfer of livestock from one State to another. My 
district runs along the Ohio River for about 150 miles and 
many of our people seeking to move their livestock across the 
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bridges are compelled to go to the trouble and great expense of | 


procuring certificates from veterinarians, and I think that regu- 
lation is entirely too rigid, for I have known of cases where a 
poor man would have to go to this great expense when he would 
be taking his few household goods across the river and leading 
a cow behind. Sometimes the expense would be more than the 
cow was worth. If this bill does not cure this, 
should be done to cure this trouble. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If a farmer in another State ships a 
diseased animal into the gentleman’s State, this bill would give 
the gentleman's State the authority to stop that shipment. 

The bill has been unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture, has the indorsement of the Department of Agri 
culture, and is requested by 37 different States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


something 


Objection is heard. 


FIRE TRESPASS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R 
9630) to make the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
relating to fire trespass on the national forests applicable to 
lands the titles of which revested in the United States by the 
act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and to certain other 
lands known as the Coos Bay wagon road lands. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
when the bill was up before the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office stated there was no occasion for its passage. In 
his letter, under date of March 4, 1930, he says: 

This department trusteeship 
timber in a normal market; 
possible to private 
& California 


Is there objection to the present 


has a to perform, namely, to sell the 
dispose of the land with as little delay as 
individuals; pay all chargeable to the 
land grant fund, including the present deficiency 
of nearly $6,000,000, and thereafter distribute any remaining surplus 
to the State, counties, reclamation fund, and to the general fund in 
the United States Treasury in the manner provided by the revestment 
acts. In the discharge of that 


obligations 
Oregon 


trusteeship it should not be hampered 
by regulations now in foree or hereafter to be promulgated by another 
department which has no responsibility with reference to the discharge 
of the trust Furthermore, the 
found the homesteader, 
Government, there is, 
change 


heretofore 
the 
therefore, no 


practice followed has 
buyer, 


necessity for the 


been 
the 
attempted 


satisfactory to 
and 


timber and to 


Consideration of the bill was objected to. 


TERMS OF COURT AT BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. | 
11971) to amend section 79 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., title | 


28, sec. 152) by providing two terms of court annually at Bloom- 
ington, in the southern division of the southern district of 
Illinois. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill is 
with reference to establishing a new place to hold court in 
Illinois in the district represented by my friend Mr. Hatt, 
for whom I have great regard. It 
that was discussed yesterday. 

I find in handling appropriations for public buildings that 


Is there objection to the present 


however little court is held in a town, if court is held there we | 


have to provide for quarters, and it runs into a large amount 
of money. This bill contains a proviso that suitable rooms and 


accommodations for holding the said court at Bloomington are 


furnished free of expense to the United States until the United 
States shall make provision therefor in its own property. That 
would mean, perhaps, that about next winter a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars would be asked for. There is no state- 
ment in the committee report as to any recommendation of the 
department. 
be a convenience to him and to the litigants. 

I am wondering if it will be agreeable to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hatt] to have the proviso read, following the 
words “each year,” on page 2, line 1, as follows: 

So long as suitable rooms and accommodations for holding the said 
court at Bloomington are furnished free of expense to the United States. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 


“As long as” 
“As long as” 


instead of “so long as.’ 
will be acceptable, 


LXXII——657 


| of May 
is similar to another bill | 


i ‘ : ‘ .. | remainder of the 
It is urged that the judge lives there and it will | « ,, 
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Mr. HALL of Illinois. That would not be entirely 
of course, because we would thereby establish the 
contingent upon the county doing something else 

Mr. CRAMTON. That 

Mr. HALL of Illinois 
establish a Federal court. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The trouble is, in my judgement, we are 
spending entirely too much money to hold court on every 
corners. With improved, paved roads, and automobiles, 50 
60 miles to Federal court is nothin In the old 
there might have been excuse for it. but ne there i 
We should not multiply places for holding court 
munity wants a court bad enough to furnish a plac 
the judge wants to go there, I do not object; but if it 
to involve a large charge on the Treasury, even i 
represented by my very good friend [Mr. Haus 
eult to withhold objection. 

Mr. HALL of Illinois 
gentleman will withhold it. 

Mr. CRAMTON I will 
otherwise I shall have to 

Mr. HALL of Illinois... There are three dis in Illinois, 
The northern district, which includes C \ judges, 
The eastern district has two judges and our district only bas 
one. Weare not asking for 

We are economical in running the 
the State of Illinois, in the southern district 
to have this court established there where the 
are, where he lives, where he does all of 
the jury trials, and where he will be situated almost exact 
halfway between Chicago and St. Louis, on a direct line, 
and litigants 

blame the 


vuld 
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agreeable, 


court there 


would be 
Well, that 


my purpose 
is not a very 


good 


wav to 


fonr 


xo to a 
some 
these 


However difficult i hope the 


not object with endment ; 


hicago, has thre 


any more 
business in 
like 


chambers 


iment’ 
but Vv 


Gove 


e would 


judge’s 


except 
1 


his business 
irom 
which cities come many of the attorneys 

Mr. CRAMTON I not know that 
not wanting to go to either place, but I w 
how much court business they could scare up to be 
of in Bloomington if they had this law With my 
they will have the chance to make the experiment 
rest to future Congresses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the 
that the amendment suggested by 
will not hurt his bill at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall 
gentleman accepts my amendment. 

Mr. HALL of Illinois. I will not accept it 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I must object 

Mr. HALL of Illinois. Will gentleman 
daress [ will accept it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, it is accepted 
thing. 

The regular order was demanded 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The Clerk read the bill, 

Be it etc., That 
title 152) be, 
terms of 


do 
he 

taken cal 
amendment 
and leave the 
from Illinois 
from Michigan 


gentleman 


the gentleman 


be obliged to object unless the 


the wait? Under 


That is the important 


follows: 


as 


enacted, section 79 of the Judicial Code (U. 8S 


28, sec 


hereby 
the s 


and is mended | udding to the pro 


for eourt in Illinois the 
following: 

‘Two terms of court, in th 
be held at Bloomington 


and the first 


visions uthern district of 


discretion of the presiding judge hall 
. cond Monday 
Provided, 1 

Bloom 


intil 


proy erty 


r 
’ 
in said southern division, on the 


} 


Monday of December each yea 


suitable rooms and accommodations for holding the said court at 
ington 


United 


are 
States 


furnished free of 


shall make 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr 
‘year,” strike the 
insert the words “ as 


2, line 3, 


the United States 


therefor in its 


expense to the 


provision own 


CRAMTON: Page 2, 


words 


line 1 


Provided, 


. out colon and the 
long as.” 


after the 


paragraph ; 


Page words “United States,” 


so that, as amended, the 
“ December 


for 


each year as long as suitabl 


the said 
pense to United 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
amendment. 

I was not following closely the colloquy between the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the author of the bill, but I would like 
to inquire of the gentleman from Michigan whether it is the 
purpose that the holding of the court at Bloomington shall cease 


rooms and mm 


holding 
the 


court at Bloomington ar furnished free 


States 
Mr 


Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
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when the National Government shall have erected a _ public 
building, with accommodations of chambers, and a court room 
for the holding of this court? 

Mr. CRAMTON 
of court after quarters cease to be provided. If a snbsequen¢ 
Congress wants to authorize a court there, regardless, and pro- 
vide $100,000 or $200,000 for quarters, that will be up to that 
Congress 

Mr. STAFFORD. Assuming this legislative condition, that 
the Congress authorize a public building at Bloomington or 
quarters for a court room and chambers, then, additional 
nuthorization for the holding of court at Bloomington would 
have to be provided 

Mr. CRAMTON. The department would not submit an esti 
mate for that under the law now suggested, and that is the 
purpose of it—to save the Government that money. 

Mr. STAFFORL. 1 am having difficulty with this situation, 
that if the Government goes ahead without the needed authority 
on the part of Congress, Congress having already vested that 
authority in the Treasury Department to construct public build- 
in when a certain status as to postal receipts is attained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. IT will say that an item in an ap- 
propriation bill to provide for court rooms at Bloomington, 
under the law as suggested in my amendment, would be subject 
to a point of order, If no court was authorized to be held in 





Bloomington, then it would not be in order to make appropria- | 


tion to provide a courthouse. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The law was passed while I was not a 
Member of Congress, but I understand the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the omnibus authorization, now has the privi- 
lege to erect public buildings without specific designation of 
the place. Am I in error in that statement? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To erect public buildings at places where 
they are needed to take care of authorized Government activi- 
ties 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Secretary, under that omnibus pro- 
vision, believes that a post-office building is needed at Bloom- 
ington, and there is also authority of law that court should be 
held there and provides for an adequate court room, then, under 
this amendment the sittings of the court would absolutely have 
to cease because it would be an expense to the Government of 
the United States. I think it is a ridiculous provision if it 
has that conclusion. I do not say that it has. 

Mr. CRAMTON If the gentleman had been sitting in the 
hearings on the deficiency appropriation bill and had found the 
tremendous expense on the Federal Treasury to provide court 
buildings where they are not needed for any purpose except to 
satisfy local whims and a convenience of judges, then I think 
he would be as keen as I am to protest against the designation 
of further places. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yesterday I took issue with the gentle- 
man’s position as to the establishment of a court at Easton, Pa. 
I knew the situation and I thought it would be better for the 
convenience of the litigants to have the advantage of having 
the trial of their cases near by than to be obliged to go down to 
Philidelphia, 70 miles away. I am not acquainted with the 
local situation covered by this bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
I gave, as always, careful weight to his suggestions yesterday 
and the suggestions of other gentlemen. I discussed that bill 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Coyie], and we 
had practically agreed upon this kind of an amendment to the 
Pennsylvania bill. Now comes up this other item to-day. In 
handling these matters I am not actuated by personalities and 
I am not able to play favorites. If I am following a certain 
policy, it should be applied alike. I am only offering to this 
bill the kind of an amendment that was satisfactory to the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Coyte], and I am surprised | 
on this occasion te find that I have not pleased my friend from | 


Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can see where there will be a _ hiatus, 
and that no court will be held at Bloomington if the Govern- 
ment should erect a building there. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There will be po public building there until 
Congress authorizes it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That hiatus will exist because of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan, and if I 
did not have such a high regard for the gentleman from Mich- 
igan I would term it asinine. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that consent has been 
given for the consideration of this bill with the understanding 
that such an amendment was to be offered, and I think it very 


There will be no authority for the holding | 
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strange that the gentleman should wait to make his criticism 
until I had given consent for the consideration of the bill and 
had offered the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I was called 
out of the Chamber for about a minute, and when the amend- 
ment was first suggested I thought it only applied to line 1. 
I did not think the gentleman’s amendment had the further 
purpose of striking out the court in the event the Government 
erected a building, and I am only pointing out the incongruity 
which the gentleman brings about by his amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. The question is on the amendment 








| offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


| was laid on the table. 











DONATION OF SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12343) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
donations of sites for public buildings. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the rigbt to ob- 
ject, this is the same bill that was called up one day and I ob- 
jected. The reason urged at the time was that there was an 
offer of a gift of land somewhere in the State of Pennsylvania, 
such offer being contained in a will, and that if the gift were 
not accepted by the United States prior to July 1, the gift would 
be vitiated. I have no objection to amending this bill so as to 
permit the acceptance of that gift, but I do object to enacting 
a general statute permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept gifts of land for post-office sites, public buildings, “ and so 
forth.” The “and so forth” I read from the bill. It is not 
my language. It would establish a very dangerous condition. 
There will be races by small communities, large communities, 
and real-estate speculators to offer sites to the Government in 
order to get public buildings. If the gentleman from Indiana 
is ready with an amendment to accept the pending offer in 
Pennsylvania I shall not object to the bill, but I shall object to 
the broad general provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman, of course, is aware of the fact 
that the Government can now accept the donation of a site 
after Congress had made an appropriation. I submit that, if 
what the gentleman says is true with reference to what may 
happen under the law, then the present law ought to be re- 
pealed, but this bill does not affect the present situation in that 
respect in the slightest. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the present law should be re- 
pealed and I certainly would not want to make it any broader. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say it does not increase the difficulty 
in the slightest. The gentleman knows, I take it, that the 
Treasury Department has stated that the present authorization 
will be sufficient, in its opinion, to erect a post office in every 
town in the country which has receipts of more than $20,000. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is, where needed. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is, where a building is needed. Now, 
that being true, certainly no favoritism can be shown, for wher- 
ever a post office is needed in a town of over $20,000 receipts 
there is going to be a building under the present authorization, 
and this simply enabies the Government, if it deems it wise, to 
accept a site without cost, and it seems to me that where there 
is an opportunity to save possibly hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by having land donated, without any strings in the 
slightest tied to it, that no gentleman ought to object. 

The gentleman lives in the great city of New York. The 
gentleman does not have the appeal and the urge upon him that 
those of us who represent districts throughout the country have, 
and, of course, we are all anxious to see this fund carried just 
as far as it can so that as many can get a building as possible, 
and I do hope the gentleman will not object to this bill which 
will enable possibly 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 additional buildings to 
be put up. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why can not the gentleman come in with 
each separate offer, or why can not the offer be-made after the 
appropriation is authorized? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is entirely impracticable, I will say to 
the gentleman, because they are going to make the allocation 
between now and December if they carry out their present 
plans, 


Poe 
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Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle 
man from New York on a moment’s reflection will see that that 
plan is not workable, because many of these allocations will 
take place while the Congress is in recess. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman think it fair to 
start this race among various communities in offering land free 
to the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS. There is absolutely 
ties, I will say to the gentleman 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There will be if we establish this policy. 

Mr. BYRNS. Suppose a town does feel anxious enough to get 
a building and undertakes to donate a $20,000 site, or perhaps 
a $30,000 site, and the Treasury Department that that 
location is the site that ought to be selected, does the gentle- 
man think that the Treasury Department ought not to be in a 
position to accept such a donation of a $20,000 site or a $30,000 
site? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


is 


no race between communi 


feels 


Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
Suppose another community of equal population has not the 
facilities or the means to offer such a site, it will then be 
penalized because some other community is offering a free site. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. How will it be penalized? 

Mr. BYRNS. Who can penalize it? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It will be penalized 
community will get the building. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BYRNS. I want to repeat 
man will see that such situation can not arise. The Treasury 
Department has informed me that the present authorizations 
are considered sufficient to authorize a public building in every 
town in this country which has receipts of $20,000 or over, 
wherever such a building is necessary. How can any penalty 
be visited upon a town in that situation? All of them will be 
taken care of. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have they a specific authorization now? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; it is a general authorization. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury makes the allocation 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The moment they have specific authoriza- 
tion they do not require this. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman that the Secretary 
of the Treasury makes the allocation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, what differ- 
ence does it make in the allocation of these sites whether the 
Government receives it as a gift or whether the Government 
pays for it. The board determines the location. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
that is brought to bear. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman knows the 
that is brought to bear when a purchase is made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will reserve his objection a 
moment, I will say to the gentleman that in his own city of 
New York many millions of dollars of this authorization is to 
be expended. Now, here is an opportunity, possibly, to give 


some town with receipts of under $20,000 an opportunity to get 


because the other 


my statement the 


so 


pressure 


a Federal building, if the present authorization is sufficient for | 


the others, and I think the gentleman ought not to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the policy is bad, and I object. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago when this bill 
was up it was objected to by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaAGuarptrA], and this is the second time it has been ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think I can enlighten the 
gentleman on that point. When the bill was up before it was 
not on Consent Calendar day, but at the opening of a general 
session of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is bound by the 
calendar as it appears and the calendar before the Chair does 
not show that the bill has heretofore been objected to. 

The Clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 


JURISDICTION OF WAR CLAIMS ARBITER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


gentle- | 


Oh, the gentleman knows the pressure | 


| view 


| greatly desires this bridge 


} end with a 


| private toll bridge should not be 
| point 





| to and approved by the C 
| before 


| contained 





9142) to extend the jurisdiction of the arbiter under the set- | 


tlement of war claims act to patents licensed to the United 
States, pursuant to an obligation arising out of their sale by 
the Alien Property Custodian. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA reserved the right to object. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. McCLINTIC 
Oklahoma objected. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER NEAR EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8298) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 


| IT am abiding by 
of | 
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construction of 
Evansville, Ind. 
There be‘ng no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it That 
the construction of the | 
ville, Ind., authorized to bé 
through its State highway 
March 2, 1927, are 
from March 2, 1930 
The right 
reserved 
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a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 


enacted, etc., the 


ridge 


times for commencing and 


at or ar Evans 
State of Indiana, acting by and 
the act of Congre 


three 


completing 
across the Ohio River ne 
bullt by the 
‘ommission, by 


extended 


8s approved 


hereby one and years, respectively 


Sec. 2 to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 


pressly 
The bill ordered to be re: 
third time, and passed 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table 
\ similar House bill was laid on the table 


was id a third time, was read the 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHOPTANK RIVER, CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3421) an act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Ine.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, und operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


there objection? 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PATUXENT RIVER, CALVERT COUNTY, 


The next business the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3422) an act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main 
tain, and operate a bridge the Patuxent River, south of 
Burch, Calvert County, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there object 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right 
the prior bill both have adverse reports. I wish to inquire of 
the gentleman from Maryland the need of this legislation in 
of the report r the ary of War that there is no 
necessity for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to state 
bridge bills, and it is not personal in 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Will the 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


MD. 


on 


ucross 


ion? 


ject. this bill and 


of Secre 


my objecti m to these 
ny way. 
gentleman 


withhold his 


The situation 

They can 
build them partially but not fully. 
reason or other that I do not understand 
congressional legislation is needed. My judgment that it is 
not needed. tut the fact remains that it is impossible to get 
either one of the bridges constructed unless there congres 
sional legislation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I base my objection on the letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture which states: 


is this: The locality 
acquire the capital to 

capital for some 
thinks that special 


is 


A bridge at will connect at 


portion of 
that a 
at this 


built the point proposed, therefore, one 

Federal-aid project and will derive a 
from that It is the of 
authorized to 


is recommended that the pending bill be 


Mr. STAFFORD. I base my objection on the letter of the 
Secretary of War, in which he says: 

The Patuxent River is, the 
State of Maryland, and the proposed bridge can consequently 
ize] by State law and duly constructed provided the 
lef of 
construction is commen 
in th 
enactment of this measuré 


very large 
the 


be 


its traffic road view department 


constructed 


It therefore not passed 


however, wholly of the 


author 


limits 

le 
submitted 

Wat 
aw 


within 
plans are 
engineers and by the Se 
ed, 


river 


retary ol 


in conformity with the Federal 


March 


unnecess 


section 9 of harbor act of 


be 


and 1809 


The therefore appears to ry 


The gentleman from Maryland is attempting to explain away 


that objection from a practical standpoint. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say to the 
New York that this bill is simply a safeguard 
to get the State of Maryland to construct the 
time 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I 
responsibility on me. It should 
their judgment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is no use in 
ket policy where an explanation can be made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say to 
direct their efforts to the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that 
a matter for Congress rather than the Bureau of Roads? 


from 
It is impossible 
bridge at this 


gentleman 


wish my colleague 


be put 


would not put the 
upon the department. 


pursuing a blan 


my colleague that they should 


this is 
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Mr. 
propor 

Mr. 

Mr 
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LAGUARDIA. The Bureau of Roads is interested in the 
ition and has given the matter a great deal of study. 
DENISON. No more study than Congress has given it. 
LaGUARDIA. Has not the gentleman ingenuity enough 
to get by an objection of one Member? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say that there would be no better 
way to get this bridge than in the manner presented in this bill 
Of course, there are other ways in which a bill could be passed, 
but this is the proper way to pass it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has passed bad measures 
in an omnibus bill, from my viewpoint. 

Mr. DENISON. Both the House and the Senate have ap- 
proved those bills. I hope the gentleman will not press his 
objection. 

rhe SPEAKER pre tempore. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


WATER-PIPE LINE 


Is there objection? 


UNDER LITTLE RED RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3466) to legalize the water-pipe line constructed by the Searcy 
Water Co. under the Little Red River, near the town of Searcy, 
Ark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete 
Ark constructed 
miles northeast of the 
legalized te the same extent and with like effect as to all existing or 
future laws and regulations of the United States, as if the permit 
required by existing laws of the United States in such cases made and 
provided had been regularly obtained prior to the erection of said water- 
pipe line: Provided, That any changes of said water-pipe line which the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary and order in the interest of navi- 


gation shall be promptly made by the owners thereof. 
SEC 


Searcy, under the Little Red River, Ark., 


expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS WEST PEARL RIVER, LA. 


‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3S68) granting the consent of Congress to the Lamar Lumber 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across 
the West Pearl River, at or near Talisheek, La. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the eonsent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Lamar Lumber Co., its and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the West Pearl River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near Talisheek, La., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over naviga- 
ble waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Lamar Lumber Co., its successors and assigns, and any party to whom 
such rights, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or other- 
wise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such party. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserve d, 


successors 


powers, 


powers, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER, NEAR CHATTANOOGA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4157) to extend the times for commencing and completing a 
bridge across the Tennessee River, at or near Chattanooga, 
Hamilton County, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by an act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1929, to be built by the city of Chattanooga and the county 
of Hamilton, Tenn., the Tennessee River, at or near Chatta- 
Hamilton County, in the State of Tennessee, are hereby ex- 
one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 


across 
noogza 
tended 
hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved 

Line 9, strike out “the date of approval hereof” and insert “ March 
2, 1930.” 


| navigable waters,” 


, That the water-pipe line of the Searcy Water Co., | 
about 2 | 
town of Searcy, Ark., be, and the same is hereby, | 
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The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


| was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS 8ST. FRANCIS RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4196) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Francis River in Craighead 
County, Ark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., a 
corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Missouri, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across the St. Francis 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation in section 13, 
township 13 north, range 6 east, of the fifth principal meridian, 
in Craighead County, Ark., on a line of railway between Caraway, 
Ark., and Trumann, Ark., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, 


and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 


| Shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


authorized to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person.” 
Page 2, line 15, strike out the figure “2” and insert “3.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, KANSAS CITY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10376) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Kansas City, Kans. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, by reason of the lack of any 
report from the Department of Agriculture, I object. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think he ought to carry 
that objection as far as a case like this, where the men have 


| started the work and have expended money? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois will take the matter up with the Department of Agriculture 
and get their consent, I will not object. That department went 
into this, and they say: 


When the original bill to authorize the construction of this bridge by 
the Interstate Bridge Co. was pending before your committee in 1928 
this department submitted an adverse report thereon. It still is the 
view of the department that a private toll bridge should not be author- 
ized at this point. 


Mr. DENISON. Yes; but the gentleman understands that a 
year has elapsed since that time and that Congress authorized 
the bridge and that expenditures have been made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Iam simply trying to follow out the policy 
of the gentleman’s administration. 

Mr. DENISON. That part of it is not my administration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a part of the policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. DENISON. I am calling the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that there may be an equity in this case. Congress 
authorized the construction of the bridge, notwithstanding that 
objection, This is merely an extension of the franchise on 
account of delays that have occurred, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I have to be consistent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any work of construction been under- 
taken under the original authorization? , 

Mr. GUYER. Yes. They have begun construction, and the 
only reason why they have not gone on is because the Army 

ingineer’s office at Kansas City did not have the proper papers 
ready or they would have the work farther along. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. T notice a letter in the report addressed 
to the gentleman by the manager of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, in which the following language is used: 

Can you handle this as an emergency proposition and secure extension 
franchise from Congress? Will now take some heroic 


of action. 


If construction has gone ahead under the original authoriza 
tion, I do not think the gentleman from New York would hold 
up the construction and leave the matter in the air. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And I am sure the Department of Agri- 
culture would be the first one to say that notwithstanding the 
previous objection, Congress having authorized the bridge, and 
construction having commenced, they would have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. I think the gentleman will agree, 
after his acquaintance with the department officials, that after 


department officials have objected, sometimes like objectors in | 


Congress, they do net like to change their positions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. If the gentle- 
man can convince me that construction has actually and physi- 
cally commenced, and by that I do not mean blue prints, I shall 
withdraw my objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGH ACROSS DUCK RIVER, TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (1. R. 

11636) to legalize a bridge across Duck River, on the Nashville- 


Centerville Road, near Centerville, in Hickman County, Tenn., | 
and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the existing steel | 


bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute Senate bill 4175, which has passed the Senate. The two 
bills are identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, I am glad 
to see such legislation as this. In connection with these bridges, 
I notice that the State highway commission has completed a 
splendid bridge on the Lee Highway, and they charge such 
small tolls at this bridge that it is a pleasure to pay them and 
go over it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman speaking as a Repre- 
sentative of the State of Alabama, making comparisons with 
conditions in his own State? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was not referring to any other State 
at all, but I crossed over this bridge on my way back and forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without ebjection, the Senate 
bill will be substituted for the House bill, and the House bill 
will lie on the table. . 7 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


objection to the re- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge now being constructed by the High 


way Department of the State of ‘Tennessee across Duck River on the | 


Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville in Hickman County, Tenn., 
and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the existing steel bridge on 
the Centerville-Dickson Road, be, and the same is hereby, legalized to the 
extent and with like effect as to all existing or future laws 
and regulations of the United States as if the approval of plans of 
said bridge by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary 
required by the existing laws of the United States had been regularly 
obtained prior to commencement of construction of said bridge. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


same 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER AT NIAGARA FALIS, WN. Y. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11903) granting the consent of Congress to the construction of a 
bridge across the East Branch of the Niagara River. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 


to the 
ated by 


Niagara 


act 


Frontier Bridge Commission, a State commission cre- 


of the Legislature of the State of New York, chapter 


of War | 
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594 of the Laws of 1929, and and to 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the east 
branch of the Niagara River, at a point suitable to the interests of navi 
gation, from the city of Niagara Falls, in the county of 
State of New York, at a point east of Evershed Avenue in 
Niagara Falls, Grand Island, in the county of Erie 
New York, in accordance the provisions of the act 
act to regulate the construction of over navigal 
approved March 23, 1906 

Sec. 2. That this 
of bridge is 
five years from the date of approval hereof 

Sec. 3. That the alter 


expressly reserved. 


| its succcssors assigns, construct 


Niagara and 
snid city of 
State of 
“An 


rs,” 


to and 
entitled 


le 


with 
bridges wat 
act null 
commenced within 


ind 
two 


unless the 


und 


void 
years 


shall be construction 


said completed within 


right to imend, or repeal this act is hereby 


With committee amendments as follows: 


strike out 
strike out 
line 11, insert: 

If tolls are 

toll shall be so adjusted 
of maintaining, 
approaches under 
fund sufficient to amortize 
including reasonable 


Page 1, line 6, 
Page 1, 
Page 2. 

Sec. 3. 


the word * 


line 7, the word 
for of such bridge, the rat 


sufficient 


of 
the rea 
and 


the use 
fund 
and operating the bridge 
management, 
of the 


financing 


charged 
as to provide a to pay 


sonable cost repairing, its 
economical 
the 


st 


and to provide a sinking 
and 


cost bridge its approaches, 
inter 
but 
from the completion thereof 


| amortization 


and cost, soon as 
iod of exceed 
fund sufficient for 
such bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall there 
after be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the maintenance, repair, and of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management accurate 
record of the costs of the | 
maintaining, 


possible 


under reasonadle charges, within a 
After a 


provided 


pe not to -0 years 


sinking such 


shall have been 


so 


proper operation 

An 

ridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 

repairing, and same, and of the daily tolls 

| collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested.” 


Page 3, line 8, strike 


operating the 


out the figure “3” and the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
| the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its succes- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the east branch of the Niagara River at or near 
the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y.” 


insert figure “4 


The question is on to 


agreeing 


BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER AT TONAWANDA, N. Y¥ 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 119383) granting the consent of Congress to the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the east branch of the Niagara River 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress granted 
to the Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, a State com created 
by act of the Legislature of the State of New York, chapter 594 of th 
laws of 1929, and its and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the east branch of 
the Niagara River, at a point to the of navigation 
| from the town of Tonawanda, about midway between the southerly city 
limits of the city of Tonawanda and the northerly city limits of the city 
of Buffalo, to Grand Island, in the county of Erie and State of New 
York, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges * approved 
March 23, 1906 

Sec. 2. That this act null 
of sald bridge is within two ye 
five years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the right 


| expressly reserved. 


is hereby 
nission 


successors assigns, 


suitable interests 


over navigable wate 


he 


shall 
commenced 


and void unless ti constructi 


rs and mpleted within 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hers 





With committee amendments, follows: 


is 
lage 1, 
Page 1, 
Page 2, 
| *BSac. 3. 
of toll 


reasonable cost 


strike out 
line 7, strike out 
line 11, insert: 
If tolls 
shall be so adjusted 
of 
its approaches under economical management, 
fund sufficient to amortize the of 
including reasonable interest and financing 
under reasonable charges but within a period of not 20 years 
| from the completion thereof After a sinking fund sufficient for such 
| amortization shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter 


line 6, the word 


the word ‘ 


* and.” 


toil.” 


for the 


as to provide a 


are charged use of such bridge, the rs 


fund sufficient 
and operat 


to h 


pay 
bridge and 
vide a sinking 


approaches 


maintaining, repairing, the 


to p 
and 


and 
the bridge 
cost 


cost its 


as soon as possible 


to exceed 
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be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the 


after be 


rates of toll shall there- 
so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 


‘ 


necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches under economical management An accurate record 
of the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested.” 

Page 3, line 6, strike out the figure * and insert the figure “ 4.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

A similar bill was laid on the table 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting the consent of 


Congress to the Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a toil 
bridge across the east branch of the Niagara River at or near 
the city of Tonawanda, N. Y.” 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, W. VA. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11934) authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co, to con- 


struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near the town of Star City, W. Va. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the West Virginia Bridge Commission has issued a statement 
which I ask unanimous consent to insert in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred to: 

THE 

The days of the toll bridge, happily, seem numbered in West Virginia. 
Yesterday's decision of the State supreme court upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the act creating the West Virginia Bridge Commission 
last real obstacle to their ultimate acquisition. 


Is there objection to the present 


TOLL BRIDGE DECISION 


removes the 


Under authority conferred by the law in question, the commission 
may build or acquire bridges, pay for them through a toll charge, and 
throw them open to free use when the debt is discharged 

That is the way, unquestionably, to establish free bridges. It is the 


fairest sort of procedure that could be imagined. It neither confiscates 
private property nor imposes a general burden upon the public. As in 


the case of the gasoline tax, it requires those who use the bridges to 
pay for them, but exacts no more 
The toll bridge has no proper place in the life of to-day. 


Traffic is 
too many streams. 
Bridges are too much public necessities to countenance their continued 
ownership by private There is 
capital owning than for 
highway. 


too heavy, covers too wide an area, passes over 


interests. no 


it 


more excuse for private 
a bridge to-day to operate a section of 


Time was when the privately owned toll bridge was a necessity. In- 


deed, in the early days it would have been difficult to finance a public 
bridge in most places even if public opinion could have been brought 
to support the idea. As pioneers, the buildings of toll bridges served 


a useful purpose, and were entitled to their reward And to-day they 


are entitled to reasonable compensation for their property taken over 
by the public. 


We can not shut our eyes to the fact, however, that changing condi- 


tions point to the wisdom of public ownership of bridges, and we should 


rejoice that West Virginia is in position to proceed with the publi 
acquisition of bridges under so eminently fair a plan. (Reprint of 
editorial In Wheeling (W. Va.) News, May 14, 1930.) 
THE StTaTe BRipGe COMMISSION OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Main Orricr, Caprrot BuILpINne, 
Charleston, W. Va, 
Subject: Elimination of toll bridges. 


A resolution addressed to you as one of the honorable Members of the 
United State was unanimously adopted at recent 
eting the State Bridge Commission of West Virginia, in which reasons 


Congress of the 
1 


s s 


a 


are assigned why franchises for toll bridges in this State should not be 
granted in the future to private interests or individuals. 
The Supreme Court of West Virginia has just handed down a decision 


in a friendly proceeding for the adjudication of the toll bridge act passed 
by the last regular session of our legislature, completely upholding the 
authority of the bridge commission. Through the instrumentality of this 
the State henceforth acquire or construct toll bridges 
throw them open free of tolls at the earliest possible time. 

The resolution states briefly the 
and, at the direction 


commission may 


} 
ana 


premises on which this request Is | 
the State bridge commissioners, a certi- 
»py is conveyed herein for your earnest consideration. Your full 


cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated by the officials and | 


based 
fled « 


ol 
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citizens of West Virginia and the ever-increasing number of automobil- 
ists from everywhere who use our splendid system of highways and 
bridges. 

Resolution 


Whereas the State Bridge Commission of West Virginia was created 
in pursuance to, and in conformity with chapter 8 of the acts of the 
West Virginia Legislature, 1920, which has for its intent the ultimate 
elimination of toll bridges in West Virginia; and 

Whereas the said act authorizes this commission to acquire and to 
construct, whenever it shall deem such construction expedient, any toll 
bridge across any navigable river lying wholly or partly within the 
State or forming a boundary of the State; and 

Whereas the authority of the State bridge commission has been up- 
held in our courts and the commission is proceeding with all due dili- 
gence to function under its authority, by means of which the bridges 
acquired or constructed are to be thrown open for the use of the public 
free of tolls when the bonds issued to pay for same are retired by revenuc 
derived from tolls collected thereon; and 

Whereas the State Bridge Commission is a regularly constituted de- 
partment of the State government, clothed with full authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to toll bridges in this State and as a result of the saving 
in cost which the commission can obviously effect in the construction of 
a toll bridge by the elimination of promotion fees and other unnecessary 
expenses, including taxation, thereby permitting such bridge to retire its 
bonds and to become available to the public as a free bridge at a much 
earlier date: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That an overture be, and the same is hereby made by the 
State Bridge Commission of West Virginia to the Congress of the United 
States of America praying that, in consideration of the facts set forth 
above and for other apparent and valid reasons, the Members of your 
honorable body do not grant to private interests or individuals, frau- 
chises for the construction of toll bridges proposed to be located within 
or partly within the State of West Virginia in the future, or further 
extensions of franchises already granted upon which no actual construc- 
tion has been begun. 

State or West VIRGINis, 
The State Bridge Commission of West Virginia, to wit: 

I, A. C, Kimpel, secretary-treasurer of the State Bridge Commission 
of West Virginia, and as such the legally constituted and duly authorized 
custodian of its books, papers, and records, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true copy of an order passed and entered of record by the 
State Bridge Commission of West Virginia on the 22d day of April, 1930. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State Bridge Commission of 
West Virginia this 19th day of May, 1930. 

A. C, KIMPEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the State Bridge 
Commission of West Virginia. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. I huave conferred with the author of the 
bill [Mr. Bowman], and he is satisfied to accept an amendment 
providing that the bridge must be approved by the State Bridge 
Commission of West Virginia. With that understanding, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is that one of the private toll bridges? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The State of West Virginia wil! control 

It js an experiment. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I think my colleague [ Mr. 
BowMaAN] wants to offer an amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, in the State of West Vir- 
ginia our legislature passed a law putting al! bridges within 
the State under the control of the State commission. That 
commission is functioning very nicely for the protection of the 
public. The jurisdiction of that commission covers all the 
bridges within the State. The amendment, I understand, pro- 
vides that the matter be referred to the bridge commission in 
West Virginia and will require their approval. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the commission would take into 
consideration the cost, and the maintenance, and the retirement 
of bonds, and all such matters, and they will fix a reasonable 
fare. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The point I had in mind is that a lot 
of these private toll bridges require the payment of 35 or 40 
cents for toll, but when you strike a State bridge you have to 
pay as much as $1. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The intention is to throw all these bridges 
open to the public. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from West 
Virginia if the commission in West Virginia has sufficient 
funds and personnel at its disposal to effectively supervise and 
regulate these bridges? We pass private toll bridge bills and 
incorporate certain provisions which are intended to safeguard 
the public, but there is not sufficient appropriations or personnel 
available to permit an actual survey of the whole situation and 


it. 
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effective regulation by the department. 
name only. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is the very thing we are trying to 
work out in West Virginia for the people. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They 
checking up on these private toll bridges? 

Mr. BACHMANN. They are. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I hope the Congress will look 
into the check up made by the West Virginia State commission 
in the future and provide some kind of personnel and a suffi- 
cient appropriation so that Congress can have an absolutely 
fair check on the private toll bridge monopolies granted by acts 
of the Congress. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Let me say further that there was a 
printed document from our bridge commission of West Virginia 
filed before the committee. The gentleman from West Virginia 
{[Mr. Smrru] filed it with the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did he also put in the reprint? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. It is all filed with the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In view of the statement of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] I shall not 
object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall not object. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in-order to facilitate Interstate commerce 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the Monongahela Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Monongahela River, at a point suitable to the inter 
ests of navigation, at or near the town of Star City, W. Va., in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, the State of West Virginia, any public agency or 
political subdivision of said State, within or adjoining which any part of 
such bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any 
time acquire and take over all right. title, and interest in such bridge 
and its approaches, and any interest in real property necessary therefor, 
by purchase or by condemnation or expropriation, in accordance with 
the laws of said State of West Virginia governing the acquisition of 
private property for publHe purposes by condemnation or expropriation 
If at any time after the expiration of 10 years after the completion 
of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation or expropriation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include 
good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be 
limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge 
and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation 
in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real prop 
erty; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches 


It is a regulation by 


are functioning and 


over 


and acquiring such interests In real property; and (4) actual expendi 
tures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the State of West Virginia or by any public agencies or political sub 
divisions thereof, or by either of them, as provided in section 2 of this 
act, and if tolls are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reason- 
able interest and financing cost, 
charges, but within a 
acquiring the same. 


as soon 4s 


possible under 
to exceed 20 years from 


reasonable 
the date of 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
tion shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be main 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shal! 


period not 


thereafter 


be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary | 
for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its | 


approaches under economical management. 
amount 


An accurate record of the 
paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, 
of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available 
information of all 

Sec. 4. The said Monongahela Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the 
Secretary of War and with the Highway Department of the State of 
West Virginia a sworn itemized showing the actual of 
constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring 
any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing 
and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon the request 
of the Highway Department of the State of West Virginia 
time within three years after the completion of such bi nvesti 
such and determine the accuracy and the of the 
costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a finding 


and 
the 


ior 


persons interested, 


statement cost 


shall. at any 
gate 


costs reasonableness 


} all 


| and insert 
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of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
moting such bridge For the purpose of such 
Monougahela Bridge Co., its successors and assigns 

of connection with the 
promotion The findings of th: 
the construction, 
bridge shall be conclusive 
act, subject 
mistake. 

Sec. 5. 
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i. 

financing, and 
the 
make available 
financing, 
Secretary War to the 
and promotion of the 
for the purposes mentioned in section 2 of this 
review of ¢ ud or 


pro- 
investigation 
shall 
construction, 


said 


records 
thereof. 


its in and 


ot as 


reasonable costs of 


financing, 


only to in a court ulty for fr grossa 
The right to sell, assign 
and privileges conferred 
Monongahela Bridge Co., its suc 
to which or any person to 
may be sold, assigned, or transferred, 
by foreclosure or is hereby 
the same fully as 
directly upon such corporation or person 


Sec. 6 


transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
by this act is hereby the 


orporation 


powets, granted to 
cessors and assigns 


whom such rights 


; and any 
pow 
shall 


rs, and privileges 
the 
and 


conferred 


or who acquire same 


mortgage 
powered 


otherwis authorized em 


to exercise 


as hough herein 


The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, 
thereof 


line 3, strike out 
the word “ promote 
Page 2, 7 


line 7, 
Page 2, 


line 8 
agency or 


the word “ facilitate” and insert in lieu 


after the 
after 


word “war,” insert the 


strike 


word “ 
out 


either 


the word any,” the words “ public 


Page 2, line 9, strike 
word “ thereof.” 

Page 2, 
‘said ”™ 


out the words of said State and insert the 


line 15, 
insert the 
of West Virginia 


, after the word “ 


after the words “laws of,” strike 


atter the 


the 


State 


out word 


and strike 


word “ such word 


out the words * 
Page 3 


ity or.” 


Page 3, 


line 7 any,” strike out the words “ municipal- 


line 8, 


after the word * p 
and insert the word “ agency.” 
Page : 


. 

oy 
” 
o, 


bli strike out the word “ agencleg ” 


line &, 
line 8, 


after the words “ agency or,’ 
after the 


insert the 


strike out 


word “ other.” 


Page the 


word “ political word “ sub- 


divisions.” 

Page 3, line 9, insert the word 
‘thereof,”’ strike out the words 
and insert in its place the words “ 


Page 


‘ subdivision,” and 
them 


under the provisions of 


after the word 


‘or bv either of as provided in 

3, line 18, after the word “ period,” insert the word 
Page 3, line 23, after the word “ fund,” 
Page 4, line 11, insert the word “ original.” 
Page 4, line 14, after the word strike 
the ag 


line 21, after the word 


"ot." 


insert the word of 


“and, the 


out word “upon” 
word “ 

Page 4, 
and 


Page 5, 


“ bridge strike out the ™ 
word for 
and strik 


the word “as 


word “ For 


insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 


line 8, after the words “ 
the 


successors out the word 


‘ assigns "’ signs” and & 


and semicolon and insert 


comma 
The committee amendments were agreed to 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
| [Mr. LAGUARDIA] offers an umendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment Mr 
thorized BsuULJect 


by LAGUARDIA: Page 1, 


approval 


line 6 
of the 


siter 


State 


the word “au 


Bridge 


insert 
sion of West Virginia.” 


to the 


Commis 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


read a third time, 


CONSTRUCTION OF \ BRIDGE 


ARTHUR, 


ACROSS 


TEX. 


LAKE SABINE, NEAR PORT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11966) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge Lake Port 
Arthur, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to direct an inquiry to the author of the bill, the gentle 
man from Texas [Mr. Boy as to the potency of the criticism 
of the Acting Secretary of the Department of Agriculture as 
found in the last sentence of his letter of May 9, 1930, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree, in which he uses this language: 


“ucross Sabine at or neat 


Is there objection to the present 


However, almost two years have elapsed since the 
tion McKee 


granted a 


authoriza- 


original 
wis granted for Mr 
that 


this 


to construct 


further 


bridge, ane 


of t 


believed he should be extension 
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possible 


CONGRESSIONAL 


exclusion of others when he apparently unable to take 
advantage of the rights already conferred upon him by Congress. 


Mr. BOX. If the gentleman please, the work of construé¢ting 
this bridge has not been possible because it has been necessary 
for the grantee to get certain rights from both the State of 
Louisiana and the State of Texas. The Texas Legislature and 
the governor did not act finally and favorably until recently. 
At each time heretofore he has expected to be able to get that 
authority from the two States, but has heretofore been dis- 
appointed. That authority, or certain rights necessary to the 
enjoyment of it, has now been granted by both States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House how 
recently the authority has been granted? 

Mr. BOX. The act of the Texas Legislature was passed and 
approved during recent months, since the last session of Con- 
gress. The Louisiana authorities acted earlier. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the gentleman states that Mr. McKee 
is a man of some parts and this is not simply a speculative, 
stock-jobbing proposition? 

Mr. BOX. I am unable to make 
details of the man’s financial ability. 1 know it is a city of about 
50,000 people, and that the chamber of commerce and those con- 
cerned seem to have sufficient confidence in his undertakings to 
make them willing to grant him this right. The border territory 
of Louisiana anxious to have him authorized to con- 
struct the bridge. Both of the States intérested have granted 
the necessary rights. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That is sufficient. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the department recommends against 
the granting of further time? 

Mr. BOX. That the matter which was raised by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. It is simply a matter of extension 
of time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has responded to my in- 
quiry, that the reason why the work has not been done is 
hecause it was necessary to obtain authority from the respective 
States, which has only recently been granted. 

The SPEAKWR pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask one more question about this. Uniess the gentleman can 
show or will give reasonable assurance that this will be con- 
trolled by the city or the State, so that the toll charge will be 
controlled, I shall be compelled to object. 

Mr. BOX. The act itself gives that right to the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of War does not object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. But the Secretary of Agriculture seems 
to disapprove. 

Mr. BOX. He simply thinks it is useless to grant a further 
extension, not realizing the fact that it has not been possible 
for the grantee to begin the construction of the bridge because 
he had to get certain rights from the States of Louisiana and 
Texas. He did not get the latter until during recent months, 
during the present year. The bridge is to be several miles long, 
across a shallow lake. This plan of granting such a franchise 
as this bill carries appears to be the only opportunity they will 
have to get that causeway constructed. It will be 4 or 5 miles 
long across Sabine Lake. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would it be wise to offer an amendment 
there? 

Mr. BOX I believe, if the gentleman will permit, that the 
rights of the public are adequately safeguarded. 

Mr. DYER. The Secretary of War controls that. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And the gentleman thinks that under the 
control of the Secretary of War, they will be adequately pro- 
tected? 

Mr. DYER. They are in my State. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It has been held time and again 
that when Congress grants a franchise such as this the State 
has absolutely no jurisdiction, and there is no reason that I 
know of why this individual found it necessary to get any 
permission from either the State of Louisiana or the State of 
Texas, 

Mr. BOX. Apparently it has been all the while understood by 
the authorities of both States that this is necessary. All of the 
local people seem to take the same view, as do both the State of 
Louisiana and the State of Texas. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman from Illinois, 
chairman of the Bridge Committee [Mr. Denison], will tell you 
it is not necessary. 

Mr. BOX. That may be correct. If the gentleman knew all 
of the facts as to the necessity or desirability of acquiring 
adjacent lands for bridgeheads or kindred purposes he might 
take a different view. Im any event, the belief that these 


is 


any statement as to the 


seemns 


is 
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things were necessary, acted upon by all parties, has created a 
situation with which Mr. McKee, the grantee, has had to deal. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine, between a point at or near 
Port Arthur, Tex., and a point opposite in Cameron Parish, La., author- 
ized to be built by H. L. McKee, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, by the act of Congress approved May 18, 1928, and extended 
by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word 
“ heretofore.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ hereby,” insert the word “ further.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN BOSTON 


Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting a letter which I have received in relation to the em- 
ployment conditions in Boston. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a letter which he has received in reference 
to employment conditions in Boston. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, from whom is the letter? 

Mr. MoCORMACK of Massachusetts. 


“and” and insert the word 


This letter is from the 


director of employment of the city of Boston. 

A municipal officer? 
Yes. 

Is there objection? 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter which I have received in relation to the employment 
conditions in Boston: 

City or Boston, EMPLOYMENT BuRKAU, 
Boston, Masa., June 2 


19.30. 
Hion. Joun McCoORMACK, 
Member of United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As the director of the Municipal Employment Bu- 
reau of Boston, connected with the United States Department of Labor, 
I think it only proper that you, as a Representative in Congress from a 
Boston district, should be informed of the conditions existing in this 
city relative to employment. 

From personal contact and reports from the contact men in my 
office, with over 1,000 large firms, factories, and business houses, we 


| find the same condition existing everywhere, namely, a deplorable state 


of unemployment ; in fact, the worst state in the memory of any and all. 

The program of efficiency, the machination of man power, and the 
tightness of money have brought about a serious condition that will 
be historical. 

Through a careful check of my daily, weekly, and monthly reports I 
find that instead of improving as the warmer weather approaches, the 
condition of unemployment is steadily growing worse. 

A concrete example of this may be drawn from the comparison be- 
tween 1929 and 1930 contacts with such firms as the Beacon Oil and the 
United States Army Stores. 

In previous years a large oil company has at this season put to work 
through this office some 200 men; the United States Army Stores a like 
number ; in 1930, these concerns have not placed to work a single man. 

A department store, which in 1927 ranked first amrong the department 
stores of the country, within the last 3 monfhs has laid off over 1,000 
of its help; men and women who have worked for the concern for 
from 5 to 26 years. These are but a few of the concerns which could 
be mentioned. 

In the city of Boston building-trade unions there are about 25,000 
members, of whom only 25 per cent are working as compared to 30 to 
35 per cent who were working in March. 

I again reiterate that the trend is downward as the year goes on, 
and you, as a Representative of the people of this State in Congress, 
should be informed of this condition. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun J. SHIELDS, 
Director of Employment, 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE LUMBER RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11974) granting the consent of Congress to the Beaufort County 
Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Lumber River at or near Fair Bluff, Columbus 
County, N. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


there objection to the 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to | 


the Beaufort County Lumber 
struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Lumber River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near Fair Bluff, Columbus County, N. C., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 


Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, 


Co., its successors and assigns, to con 


> construction 
1906 

powers, and privileges conferred by 
Beaufort County Lumber Co., 


this act is hereby to the 


; and any party 
to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or who shall acquire the 


otherw 


granted 
its successors and assigns 
same by mortgage foreclosure 
authorized to exercise the same as fully 
rred herein directly upon such party. 


or 
» is hereby 
cont 


SEC 


reserved 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
UNITED STATES 


DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to No. 492 on the Consent Calendar, H. R. 


for terms of the United States District Court for the Eastern 


as though 


3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
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Mr. DYER. 

Mr. COYLE. 

Mr. DYER. What is the intent of this amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the 
clause read, with the proposed amendment incorporated? 

Mr. COYLE. I think the entire clause will explain it 
readily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the 
will report the entire clause with the amendment 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


entire 
very 
Clerk 


incorporated, 


Provided further, That this authority 
time as 


hall continue only 
dations for holding 
nished free of expense to the I 


Mr. DYER. Of course, that is taken for granted, but 
gentleman from Michigan sees fit to allow the bill to pass with 
that amendment i@it I will not enter an objection, although it 


suitable accomm 


nited States 


as the 


is a foolish amendment, in my judgment 
and mortgage all the rights, | 


The committee amendment as amended was 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


agreed to. 
read a third time, 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11051) to amend section 60 of the act entitled “An act to pro 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
30, 1900. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that this bill extends the right of suffrage to the 


Is there objection to the pres 


i women of Hawaii. 


7926, to provide | 


District of Pennsylvania to be held at Easton, Pa., which bill | 


the gentleman 


was objected to yesterday by 
[Mr. CRAMTON]. 
tleman from Michigan is to be offered to the bill, and in view 
of that amendment the gentleman has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this the bill relating to the holding of 
court at Easton, Pa.? 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
vania asks unanimous consent 
Consent Calendar, H. R. 7926. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, 


from 


The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
to return to No. 492 on the 
Is there objection? 


reserving the right to object, I 


Michigan | 
An amendment which is agreeable to the gen- | 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. No: the right of suffrage 
already been extended by two affirmative acts, once 
which is now section 618, title 48, United 
sequently by the nineteenth amendment 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the pending bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. In the report it is shown that 
this perfecting amendment is necessary by reason of the passage 
of Mr. FiITzGERALp’s bill to repeal obsolete statutes. 
others it strikes out section 618, title 48, of the United States 
Code, and in the supplement to the code it says that “ appar- 
ently the nineteenth amendment supersedes the provisions of 
section 618.” If they had not put that word “apparently” in, 
there might not have been any reason for this bill, but this will 
clear up the whole situation and in the organic act it 


has 
by the act 
States Code, and sub 


Amongst 


will be 


| shown that the requirement for suffrage is simply citizenship. 


Is there objection to the pres- | 


would like to ask the gentleman if this bill carries with it a | 


proviso for the appointment of an additional judge? 

Mr. COYLE. It does not. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker 
ject, was this bill passed over yesterday? 

Mr. COYLE. This bill was passed over yesterday without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the terms of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern Judicial District of Pennsylvania shall be held 
at Easton, Pa., on the first Tuesdays in June and November 
of each year: Provided, however, That all writs, precepts, and processes 
shall be returnable to the terms at Philadelphia and all court papers 


Is there objection? 


etc., 


reserving the right to ob- c 
| qualified to vote? 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Referring to the fifth quali- 
fication on page 2 of the bill— 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Be able to speak, read, and write the 


much of the English or Hawaiian language are these 
voters supposed to be able to speak and write before they are 
Is this another grandfather clause such as 
they have in the South, under which many citizens of the 
colored race are denied the right to vote, which right is euar- 
anteed to them under the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. We have no difficulties of a racial 
character in Hawaii. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Whois going to determine how 
much of the English or the Hawaiian language a voter must be 


English or Hawaiian language 
how 


| able to read and write before he can vote? 


shall be kept in the clerk's office at Philadelphia unless otherwise spe- | 
cially ordered by the court, and the terms at Philadelphia shall not be | 


terminated or affected by the terms herein provided for at Easton. 
With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 3, after the word “ Easton,” insert a colon and the 
folowing proviso: “ Provided further, That suitable accommodations for 
holding court at Easton are furnished free of expense to the United 
States.” 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the committee amendment offered by Mr. CoyLe: On 
page 2, line 3, after the word “ That,” insert “this authority shall 
continue only during such time as.” 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the law 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
of the bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
in the organic act. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If that is the purpose, I shall 
not object, but I do not see why the gentleman had to repeat 
so much of the existing law in his bill and clutter up the 
statutes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
“male” is stricken ont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 69 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as amended (U. 8. C., title 48, sec. 617), is amended by striking 


is set out by the Legisla- 


now. 


That is the law now. 
Then what is the real purpose 


To strike out the word “male” 


That is all it is—just the word 
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out the word 

it will read « 
Sec. 60. That 


” 


‘male 
follows : 
in order to be qualified to vote for representatives a 
person shall 
“ First te a 
“Second. Hav 
ind in the 
than three 


citizen of the United States 

resided in the than one year pre- 
repre district in which he offers to register 
months immediately preceding the time at which he 


Territory not less 


ceding sentative 
net less 
Offers to register 

rhird. Have attained the of 21 
“ Fourth. Prior to each regular election, during the time prescribed 

law for registration his the 
gister of voters for representatives for his district 
“Fifth. Be English 


language 
With 


Page 1, 
figures 


years 


have caused name to be entered on 


able to speak, read, and write th or Hawatlian 


the following committee amendment: 
line 69” 
“60.” 


strike out the figures “ and@nesert in lieu thereof 


the 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


read a third time, 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3619) to reorganize 
the Federal Power Commission, with a House amendment, insist 
on the House amendment, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKBER. Is there objection 
gentleman from New York‘? 
none, und appoints the 
Hocu, and RAYBURN. 


to the 
{After a pause.] 
following conferees: 


request of the 
The Chair hears 
Messrs. PARKER, 
Mi MORIAI 


EUILDING AT CHAMPOEG, OREG, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
TUS83 ) 
Champoeg, Oreg, 

The Clerk read the tithe of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill’? 

Mr. LaGuarptia, 
McCiinvric 


Mr. STAFFORD, 
of Oklahoma objected. 


Mr. Couns, and Mr. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


11144) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to extend, 
remodel, and enlarge the post-office building at 
PD. C., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of 
right to object, I 


Oklahoma. Mr. 
would like to know 
piece of legislation. I have not had time to look into the merits 
of the measure. Does this bill in any way have anything to do 
with the Post Office Department building proper? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 
homa that the building that is to be remodeled is the post-office 
building down by the Union Station. This building was erected 
and occupied in September, 1914. 
enough in the first place, and the post office is badly congested. 
They need this additional space. 


Speaker, reserving the 


The trouble in the matter is that when we drafted the original | 


building law it was not brought to our attention that there 
would be any need for anything to be done to the Washington 
post office. Consequently, the program did not provide for build- 
ing any post office in Washington. The District part of the bill 
provided only for the erection of buildings down in the triangle 
and did not reach this particular situation. So when it was 
brought to our attention by the Postmaster Genera! that it was 
necessary to build an extension to this building we had to bring 
in a new law, and there being only one case of this kind, we 
brought in a bill affecting this one office. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. This will be an extension of 
the present postal facilities down close to the Union Station? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
much ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not to exceed $4,000,000. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does the business of the city 
at the present time justify such an expenditure? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 
gestion is very great. In the last 12 years the business of this 
office has increased more than 100 per cent. 


Costing approximately how 


in the second paragraph of said section, so that | 


|! man would not want the building to remain if it is 


to authorize the construction of a memorial building at | 


Washington, | 


who has charge of this | 


No; I would say to the gentleman from Okla- | 


It was really not built large | 


The Postmaster General says that the con- | 
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ing was first erected they had about 1,000 employees there, and 
they now have nearly 1,800 working in the same quarters. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. May I ask the gentleman 
this further question? According to information given me, 
there is a kind of planning commission or a Fine Arts Com- 
mission here in Washington that approves all the plans with 
respect to the erection of additions to buildings or any new 
buildings. Does this proposed legislation give to this commis- 


| sion the right to have supervision over the making of plans? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. This bill does not affect any law that there 


| may be on the statute books now with regard to their super- 


vision of such plans. This bill merely authorizes the construc- 
tion of an addition to the present building. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If I am correctly informed, 
it is now proposed to tear down the splendid stone Post Office 
Building on Pennsylvania Avenue, which, according to my view- 


| point, is one of the best constructed buildings in the entire 
, country. 


| new building constructed for the Internal Revenue Bureau that 


Immediately across the street from the same is the 


has a roof on it which looks like it was made for a chicken 
house, and the back end of the building looks a good deal like 
a barn. When you compare that building with the National 
Museum you find this planning commission has not in any way 
followed architectural lines, and for that reason I have asked 
whether we had such a commission. If we do have such a com- 
mission, it certainly seems to me they have permitted the con- 
struction of a monstrosity that is clearly out of line in every 
way when it comes to considering the architectural beauty of 
surrounding buildings such as the National Museum and the 
Post Office Building, and I am hoping they will not tear down 


| the splendid stone Post Office Building in order to build some- 
| thing to conform with the building which is next to it, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? The gentle- 
out of 
harmony and symmetry with all of the other buildings? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The building IT am talking 
about is not in harmony with the National Museum. It is a 


better building than either one of them, and if the gentleman 


has any recollection of the buildings in Italy and France and 


other countries he will know that this is more similar to those 
buildings than those we have here. It seems to me a crime to 
destroy such a splendid building as the present Post Office 


| Building, as it is the most substantially constructed edifice in 


Washington and I want to protest against such a policy of 
extravagance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, we hear 
much these days about saving in the expenditure of public 
money. The report before us does not show any pressing need 
of going to the expense of spending $4,000,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of the Washington City Post Office. Neither does the 
report show that this has the approval of the Budget. I think 
we are going pretty wild—and here is the watchdog of the 
Treasury, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton ]—in 
expending this amount of money. There will be no harm done 
to the Postal Service if we do not go ahead with the expenditure 
of $4,000,000 at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me say 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the fact that I have taken the 
gentleman’s name in vain, I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not at all—if the gentleman wants informa- 
tion he is proceeding correctly. [Laughter.] If this authoriza- 
tion goes through the expenditure will be made out of the regu- 
lar appropriation for public buildings in Washington, for which 
there have been Budget estimates theretofore, and there are now 
before Congress additional estimates for some $25,000,000 for 
buildings in Washington and in the country. It is in pursuance 
of these Budget estimates that money will actually be appropri- 
ated for this construction. The building has been approved by 
the committee authorized by Congress to submit a program of 
building in Washington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This dees not add anything to the beau- 
tification of Washington. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a matter of utility to take care of 
the great needs of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows no pressing condition. 
I thought here was an instance where we could save money in 
these days of diminishing receipts and mounting appropriations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have enough responsibility for what I 
say without being responsible for what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin says I say. [Laughter.] ri 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want to throw any responsibility 
on the gentleman from Michigan for what I say, and certainly 
if it affects the arid views of the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, further reserv- 


When this build- | ing the right to object, would the gentleman be willing to accept 
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an amendment that this shall be approved by the Fine Arts 
Commission and the Postmaster General? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have no objection, because I think the law 
already requires it. 

Mr. DYER. That is in the general law. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter into contracts for the extension, remodeling, 
and enlargement of the post-office building, Washington, D. C., on land 
already owned by the Government in square 678, including the extension 
of existing mechanical equipment, mail handling and conveying appara- 
tus, ete., where necessary, in an amount not exceeding $4,000,000, to 
be charged against the total authorization of $315,000,000 made by the 
act of May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory thereof. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, after the figures “ $4,000,000,” strike out the words 
“to be charged against the total authorization of $315,000,000 made by 
the act of May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory thereof. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, after the figures “ $4,000,000," insert “ Provided, 


That the plans and specifications for such building shall be approved | at this time. 


by the Fine Arts Commission and by the Postmaster General.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend 
ment: On page 1, line 9, strike out the words “and so forth.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
tion to the amendment. I have in my hand the recent hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations with reference to the 
public-building program. I find that the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General made this statement with reference to this 
proposed city post-office annex: 


We have a bill that is before the Public Buildings and Grounds Com- | 
It seems that we | 


mittee authorizing the construction of that annex. 
got up against what they call new legislation, so Mr. Evuiorr intro 
duced this bill for $4,000,000 to extend the present city post office on the 
ground we already own. The building is in terrible condition. On 


account of the lack of sufficient space in which to function, the mail 


is not being handled anything like as promptly in the city of Washing- 
ton as it could be handled if we had the space. 


I shall not proceed farther with that statement. The statem- 
ment comes from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and 
would indicate that this is a necessary and desirable expendi- 
ture. Otherwise, I am entirely in harmony with the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York will do violence to the intendment 
of the Post Office Department in the character of equipment 
that is necessary to be installed in this new addition. The 
gentleman notices that the language provides for the— 


Extension of existing mechanical equipment, mail handling and con- 
veying apparatus, and so forth. 


I can readily conceive of many other kinds of equipment not 
included in those general terms, which would be essential in the 
necessary equipment for postal facilities. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this correct it?— 
Conveying and other necessary apparatus, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. “And so forth” is bad legislative lan- 
guage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
guage is not proper. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me state further to those interested 
that Mr. Martin, the assistant to the Supervising Architect, 
stated in those same hearings that the square feet of floor space 
in the present building is 275,118, and that when extended as pro- 
posed there will be 530,157 square feet. It approximately 
doubles the floor space. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


I agree with the gentleman that the lan- 


withdraw my amendment and to offer the following modified 


amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the consideration of | 


Mr. Speaker, I ask to be heard in opposi- | 
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The SPEAKER. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: Page 1, 
“ handling,” insert a comma and strike out the 
after the word “ conveying,” insert the words “ 
word “ apparatus,” strike out the words “ 
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The Clerk will report the modified amend 


Amendment 
word 


line 8, the 


and 


after 
and 
* and after th 


word “ 
and other 
and so forth.” 
The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


| was laid on the table. 


THE TARIF¥ 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
speak for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been reported, and I 
think correctly so, that the Senate will vote on the tariff bill at 
2 o'clock Friday. In that event, the bill will be called up in the 
House on Saturday next. 


unanimous consent 


to 


RIO GRANDE COMPACT 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3386) giving the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Rio Grande compact signed at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., on February 12, 1929, and consider the same 
This is an emergency matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado calls up the 
bill, S. 3386, and asks unanimous consent to consider it at this 
time. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Colorado please make a statement in 
respect to what the bill does? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply provides for the 
approval of Congress to the Rio Grande River compact entered 
into between Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, on February 12, 
1929. Commissioners Delph E. Carpenter, for the State of Colo- 
rado, T. H. McGreagor, for the State of Texas, and Francis C. 
Wilson, for the State of New Mexico, together with William J. 
Donovan, appointed by the President to represent the United 
States, met at Santa Fe, N. Mex., considered the problems in 
hand, and came to conclusions embraced in this bill. 

Since then the compact has been approved by the State legis- 
latures of the several States at interest as follows: Colorado 
approved April 19, 1929; New Mexico approved March 9, 1929; 
and Texas approved May 22, 1929. 

The bill has passed the Senate, has been approved and re- 
ported by the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
and has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Wilbur, who, in a letter to the committee under date of May 26, 
1980, says, in part: 

I know of no reason why the proposed measure should not receive 
favorable consideration, 


The bill gives approval to the compact. The compact recites 
agreement entered into by the States as to interstate water-richt 
problems along the Rio Grande River. It will have the general 
effect of quieting fears and settling disputes and is to run for five 
years, though the time may be extended by uniform action of the 
State legislatures of the three States. In that time the States 
are given the opportunity of considering the more intricate 
problems before them and differences between them and coming 
to an amicable agreement. 

This bill has the approval of the three States interested— 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas—and should have the ap- 


| proval of Congress. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will permit, the three 
States have agreed and this simply obviates lawsuits that would 


| have been instituted by Colorado and Texas as to the matter of 
| the division of the water. 


They met and agreed on a division of 
the water. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be inserted in the Recorp in full without reading. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the and approval 
hereby given to the compact signed by the commissioners for the States 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


consent of Congress is 
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of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas at N. Mex., on the 12th 


day of February, 1929, and thereafter approved by the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado by act approved April 19, 1929, by the Legislature 
of the State of New Mexico by act approved March 9, 1929, and by the 
Legislature of the St of Texas by act approved May 22, 1929, which 
compact reads as follows: 
“RIO GRANDE COMPACT 

“The State of Colorado, the pcate of New Mexico, and the State of 

Texas, desiring to remove all causes of present and future controversy 


these States between 


with 


and 
State 


amoung citizens of one of these States 
another respect to the use of the waters of the 
above Fort Quitman, Tex., and being moved by considera- 


Interstate comity, have resolved to conclude a compact for the 


citizens ol 
Rie Grand 


tions ol 


attainment of these purposes, and to that end, through their respective | 


governors, bave pamed as their respective commissioners Delph E. 
Carpenter for the State of Colorado, Francis C. Wilson for the State of 
New Mexico, and T. H. MeGregor for the State of Texas, who, after 


negotiations participated in by William J. Donovan, appointed by the 
President as the representative of the United States of America, have 
igreed upon the following articles, to wit: 


“ ARTICLE I 


“ia) The State of Colorado, the State of New Mexico, the State of 
Texas, and the United States of America are hereinafter designated 
‘Colorado,’ * New Mexico,’ * Texas,’ and the ‘ United States,’ respectively. 
“(b) The term ‘ Rio Grande Basin’ means all of the territory drained 
by the Rio Grande and its tributaries in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas above Fort Quitman, Tex. 
‘(c) The term ‘tributary’ means any water course the waters of 


which naturally flow into the channel of the Rio Grande. 
“(d) The ‘closed basin’ means that part of the San Luis Valley in 
Colorado where the streams and waters naturally flow and drain inte 


the San Luis Lakes and adjacent territory, and the waters of which 
are not tributary to the Rio Grande. 

“(e) ‘Domestic’ use of water has the significance which attaches to 
the word ‘domestic’ in that sense at common law. ‘ Municipal’ use 


means the use of water by or through water works serving the public. 
‘Agricultural’ means the use of water for the irrigation of land. 

“(f) The ‘power’ as applied to the of water means 
uses of water, direct or indirect, for the generation of energy. 

“(g) ‘Spill’ or waste of water at a reservoir means the flowage of 
water over the spillway, or the release of water through outlet struv- 
other than for domestic, municipal, or agricultural and 
incident thereto. 

“The provisions hereof binding each signatory State shall include 
and bind its citizens, agents, and corporations, and all others engaged 
in interested in, the diversion, storage, or use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande in Celorado or New Mexico, or in Texas above Fort Quitman. 


use 


term use all 


tures uses, 


losses 


or 


“ ARTICLE II 


“The States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas hereby declare: 
“(a) That they recognize the paramount right and duty of the 


United States, in the interests of international peace and harmony, to 
determine and settle international controversies and claims by treaty, 


and that when those purposes are accomplished by that means the 
treaty becomes the supreme law of the Nation; 
‘(b) That since the benefits which flow from the wise exercise of that 


authority and the just performance of that duty accrue to all the people, 
it follows as a corollary that the Nation should defray the cost of the 
discharge of any obligation thus assumed ; 

“(c) That with respect to the Rio Grande, the United States, witL- 
out obligation imposed by international law and ‘ being moved by con- 
siderations of international comity,’ entered into a treaty dated May 
21. 1906 (34 Stat. 2953), with the United States of Mexico which 
obligated the United States of America to deliver from the Rio Grande 
to the United States of Mexico 60,000 acre-feet of water annually and 
forever, whereby in order to fulfill that promise the United States of 
Awerica, in effect, drew upon the States of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas a draft worth to them many millions ef dollars, and thereby 
there was cast upon them an obligation which should be borne by the 
Nation; 

“(d) That for the economic development and conservation of the 
waters of the Rio Grande Basin and for the fullest realization of the 
purposes recited in the preamble to this compact it is of primary im- 
portance that the area in Colorado known as the Closed Basin be 
drained and the water thus recovered be added to the flow of the river, 
and that a reservoir be constructed in Colorado upon the river at or 
near the site generally described as the State Line Reservoir site. The 
installation of the drain will materially augment the flow of the river, 
and the construction of the reservoir will so regulate the flow as to 
remove forever the principal causes of the difficulties between the States 
signatory hereto; and 
“(e) That in alleviation of the heavy burden so placed upon them it 
the earnest conviction of these States that without cost to them 
the United States should construct the Closed Basin Drain and the State 
Line Reservoir described in paragraph (4d). 


is 
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Santa Fe 


and | 
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“The signatory States agree that approval by Congress of this com- 
pact shall not be construed as constituting an acceptance or approval, 


directly, indirectly, or impliedly, of any statement or conclusion appear- 
ing in this article. 


“ARTICLE Ill 


“(a) Colorado, under the direction and administration of its State 
engineer, shall cause to be maintained and operated an automatic record- 
ing stream-gauging station at each of the following points, to wit: 

“(1) On the Rio Grande near Del Norte at the station now main- 
tained, known and designated herein as the Del Norte gauging station 
(the water records from this station to include the flow diverted into 
the canal of the Del Norte irrigation system) ; 

“(2) On the Rio Conejos near Mogote, a station known and desig- 
nated herein as the Mogote gauging station; 

“(3) On the Rio Grande at or near the Colorado-New Mexico inter- 


state line, a station known and designated herein as the interstate 
gauging station; and 





“(4) Sach other station or stations as may be necessary to comply 
with the provisions of this compact. 

“(b) New Mexico, under the direction and administration of its 
State engineer, shall cause to be maintained and operated an automatic 
stream-gauging station at each of the following points, to wit: 

“(1) On the Rio Grande at the station known as Buckman; 

“(2) On the Rio Grande at San Marcial; 

“(3) On the Rie Grande at the Elephant Butte Reservoir 
and 

“(4) Such other station or stations as may pe necessary to 
with the provisions of this compact. 

“(c) Texas, under the direction and administration of duly consti- 
tuted official, shall cause to be maintained and operated an automatic 
| stream gauging station at each of the following points, to wit: 

“(1) On the Rio Grande at Courchesne; 

(2) On the Rio Grande at Tornillo; and 

“(3) On the Rio Grande at Fort Quitman. 

“(d) New Mexico and Texas shall establish and maintain such other 
| gauging station or stations as may be necessary for ascertaining and 
recording the release, flow, distribution, waste, and other disposition of 
water at all points between the Elephant Butte Reservoir and the 
lower end of the Rio Grande project, both inclusive: Provided, how- 
ever, That when the United States shall maintain and operate, through 
any of its agencies, an automatic gauging station at any of the points 
herein designated it shall not be necessary for the State within which 
said station is located to maintain a duplicate gauging station at such 
| point whenever the records of such Government stations are available 
to the authorities of the several States. 

““(e) The officials in charge of all of the gauging stations herein pro- 
vided for shall exchange records and data obtained at such stations 
for monthly periods through the operation thereof, or at such other 
intervals as they may jointly determine, and said officials shall provide 
for check ratings and such other hydrographic work at the designated 
stations as may be necessary for the accuracy of the records obtained 
at such stations and to that end may establish rules and regulations 
from time to time. 


outlet ; 


comply 


“ ARTICLE IV 


“The State engineer of Colorado, the State engineer of New Mexico, 
and such officer of Texas as the governor thereof may designate shall 
constitute a committee which may employ such engineering and clerical 
aid as may be authorized by the respective State legislatures, and the 
jurisdiction of the committee shall extend only to the ascertainment of 
the flow of the river and to the prevention of waste of water, and to 
findings of fact reached only by unanimous agreement. It shall com- 
municate its findings of fact to the officers of the respective States 
| charged with the performance of duties under this compact. Its find- 
ings of fact shall not be conclusive in any court or other tribunal which 
may be called upon to interpret or enforce this compact. Annual re- 
ports compiled for each calendar year shall be made by the committee 
and transmitted to the governors of the signatory States on or before 
February 1 following the year covered by such report. 

“ ARTICLE V 


“It is agreed that to and until the construction of the Closed Basin 
Drain and the State Line Reservoir herein described, but not subsequent 
to June 1, 1935, or such other date as the signatory States may here- 
after fix by acts of their respective State legislatures, Colorado will 
not cause or suffer the water supply at the interstate gauging station to 
be impaired by new or increased diversions or storage within the limits 
of Colorado unless and until such depletion is offset by increase of 
drainage return. 





“ ARTICLE VI 


“To the end that the maximum use of the waters of the Rio Grande 
may be made it is agreed that at such times as the State engineer of 
New Mexico, under the supervision and control of the committee, shall 
find that spill at Elephant Butte Dam is anticipated he shall forthwith 
give notice to Colorado and New Mexico of the estimated amount of 
such spill, and of the time at which water may be impounded or diverted 
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above San Marcial, and thereupon Colorado and New Mexico may use | 
in equal portions the amount of such estimated spill so found by the 
State engineer of New Mexico; and on notice from the said State engi- 
New Mexico that the period of said spill, or estimated spill, is 
terminated, Colorado and New Mexico shall desist from such in 


neer of 
reased 
use 
“ ARTICLE VII 

“(a) On or before the completion of the Closed Basin Drain and the 
State Line Reservoir, and in any event not later than June 1, 1935, a 
commission of members shall be constituted, to which the gov- 
ernor of each of the signatory States shall appoint a commissioner, for 
the purpose of concluding a among the signatory States and 
providing for the equitable apportionment of the use of the waters of 
the Rio Grande among said States 
request 
with 


three 
compact 


The governors of said States shall 
the President of the United States to name a representative to 
sit said commission. 

“(b) The commission so named shall equitably apportion the waters 
the Rio Grande if conditions obtaining on the river and within 
the Rio Grande Basin at the time of the signing of this compact, and no 
advantage or right shall accrue or be asserted by reason of construction 
works, reclamation land other change in conditions or in use 
of water within the Rio Grande Basin or the Closed Basin during the 
time intervening between the signing of this compact and the conclud 
ing of such subsequent compact to the end that the rights and equities 
of each State may be preserved unimpaired: Provided, however, That 


of as 


of of or 


Colorado shall not be denied the right to divert, store, and/or use water 
the 


in additional amounts equivalent 
drain from the Closed Basin. | 

“(e) Any compact concluded by said commission shall be of no force 
or effect until ratified by the legislature of each of the signatory States 
and approved by the Congress of the United States. 


to the flow into the river from 


© ARTICLE VIIL 


(a) Subject to the provisions of this article Colorado consents 
the construction and use of a reservoir by the United States 
New Mexico, and/or Texas, the may be, by the erection 
dam across the channel of the Rio Grande at a suitable point in the 
canyon below the lower State bridge, and grants to the United States | 
and/or to said States, or to either thereof, the right to acquire by pur- 
prescription, or to exercise of eminent domain rights of 
and/or lands may be necessary or convenient for | 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of said reservoir and the 
storage and release of waters. 

“(b) Said reservoir shall be so constructed and operated that the 
storage and release of waters therefrom and the flowage of water over 
the spillway shall not impede or interfere with the operation, mainte- | 
nance, and uninterrupted use of drainage works in the San Luis Valley 
in Colorado or with the flow and discharge of waters therefrom. 

“(c) The construction and/or operation of said reservoir and the | 
storage and regulation of flow of waters thereby for beneficial uses or | 


and/or 


as case 


chase, such 


way, easements, as 


otherwise shall not become the basis or hereafter give rise to any claim 


of appropriation of waters or of any prior, preferred, or superior right 
to the use of any such waters. The purpose of said reservoir shall be 
to store and regulate the flow of the river. 

“(d) The United States, or the signatory States, as the case may be, 
shall control the storage and release of water from said reservoir and 
the management and operation thereof, subject to a compact between | 
the signatory States. 

“(e) Colorado reserves jurisdiction and control over said reservoir 
for game, fish, and all other purposes not herein relinquished. 

“(f) Colorado waives rights of taxation of said reservoir and ap- 
purtenant structures and all lands by it occupied. 


* ARTICLE IX 


“ Nothing in this compact shall be construed as affecting the obliga- 
tions of the United States of America to the United States of Mexico, 
or to the Indian tribes, or as impairing the rights of the Indian 
tribes, 

“ ARTICLE X 

“It is declared by the States signatory hereto to be the policy of 
all parties hereto to avoid waste of waters, and to that end the officials 
charged with the performance of duties hereunder shall use their utmost 
efforts to prevent wastage of waters. 

“ ARTICLE xI 

“Subject to the provisions of this compact water of the Rio Grande 
or any of its tributaries may be impounded and used for the generation 
of power, but such impounding and use shall always be subservient to | 
the use and consumption of such waters for domestic, municipal, and 
agricultural purposes. Water shall not be stored, detained, nor dis- 
charged so as to prevent or impair use for such dominant purposes 


“ ARTICLE XII 
“New Mexico agrees with Texas, with the understanding that prior 
vested rights above and below Elephant Butte Reservoir shall never be 
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to | 


of al 


| quadruplicate original, one of which shall be 
| of the Department of State of the United States of America and shall 





impaired hereby, that she will not cause or suffer the water supply of } 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir to be impaired by new or increased diver- 
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sion or storage within the limits of New Mexico unless and until such 


depletion is offset by increase of drainage return 


“ARTICLE XII 

“The physical and other conditions 
and peculiar to the 
development thereof, have actuated 
signutory States admits that any 
any 


hara¢ the 


thereby, 


teristic of Rio Grande 
and 


territory nd rved 
this compact 


provision 


drained to the 
the 


establishes 


and 
contained 
pplicable to other retat 


herein 


general principle or precedent int streams 


“ARTICLE XIV 

* This rmit 
unanimous legislative action of all of 
event all lished 
unimpaired 


compact may be te Xte time 


and 
and 


ited or e nded at any 


the 
under i hall remain 


the 
that 
continue 


by 


signatory States 


in 
rights 


esta 
“ARTIC! 
shall 
controversy 
interested 
to limit the 
diction of any of competent 
right secured to such State by 
enforce any provision thereof. 


m XV 

*‘ Nothing 
ment of any 
lative 
tained 


herein contained the 
these States by 
shall anything 
State to lr 
tion for 


provisi 


prevent adjustment or settle 


claim or direct 
of the 


be construed 


between 
States, nor 
of 

jurisdi 
the 


legis 


action herein con 


right any the juris 


of 


voks 


court ction ny 


to 


the prot 


ns of this compact 


“ARTICLE XVI 


“ Nothing in this compact shall be considered or construed 


the ac 


as recog 
nizing. establishing, or fixing any 
data the 


as recognition, ac 


status of the river or curacy of 


any rds or rights 
or a 
principlk claim or 
the hereafter 


any principle or precedent 


or re« or equities of any signatories 


ceptance, or acknowledgment f any 


mn 


plan or 
ther of 


ring 


or of any assertion n 


construed a 


advanced by ¢ 


signatories or any manner establis! 
as regards future equitable apportionment oi 
the of the Grande The sigr that the plan 
herein adopted for administration Rio Grande is 
merely a temporary expedient to be period of 
this compact specified, nature and 
have no other force or it terpretation, and that the ad pted 
therefor is not to construed any n 
acknowledging, or defining any 


or any other time. 


waters tio itories 


agree 


of the waters of the 
applied during the 
in 


plan 


time in 
shall 


is a compromise temporary 


basis be as in inner establishing, 


principle at this 


status, condition, or 


“ARTICLE XVII 


“The signatories consent and agree to the extension of time for con- 
struction of reservoirs on sites covered by approved applications during 


the time of this compact and for a reasonable time thereafter. 


“ARTICLE XVIII 


“This compact shall become operative when approved by the legisla 
ture of each of the signatory States and by the Congress of the United 
States. Notice of approval shall be given by the governor of each Siate 
to the governors of the other States and to the President of the United 
States, and the President of the United States is requested to give notice 
to the governors of each of the signatory States of its approval by the 
Congress of the United States. 

“ia witness whereof, the commissioners have signed this compact in 


deposited in the archives 
be deemed the authoritative original, and of which a duly certified copy 
shall be forwarded to the governor of each of 

“Done at the city of Santa Fe, the 


12th day of February, A. D. 1929. 


the signatory States. 


in State of New Mexico, on 


the 
“DELPH E. CARPENTER 
“Francis C. WILson 


“T. H. McGrecor 
“Approved. 


“Wituam J 
third 


DONOVAN.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a the 


third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 


time, was read 


FORTY-FOUR-HOUR WEEK FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
471) providing for a 44hour week for certain 
employees. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the statement made this afternoon by the majority 
floor leader [Mr. TriLson] to the effect that a survey to 


(Ss 
Government 


is be 


| made as to the effect of such legislation on the public service, 


I shall feel obliged to object. But I will first 
consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 
Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will with- 
hold, I wish to make a statement in regard to the bill. 
Mr. DYER. Will the gentlenran state what the 
thinks it will cost? 


ask unanimous 


committee 
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Mr. CRAMTON 


tion of business on the Consent Calendar by an extended dis- 
cussion. I do know, by contact with the public service, that | 
there are Federal agencies in the field where the conditions 
are out of the ordinary, and where the public service is not | 
protected by this bill; agencies taking in the national forests, | 
and the national parks, and possibly the Lighthouse Service, | 


and Federal agencies at other remote places, and you propose 
to give employees a lay off on Saturday afternoon. I do not 
know who will take their places. I think suggestions 
should be considered 

Mr. DALLINGER. The employees in the field service of the 
Department of the Interior are excepted, and we excepted the 
Postal Service because the Committee on Post Offices and Post 


those 


Roads has always exercised jurisdiction over the pay and 
kindred matters pertaining to that service. 
Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman does not know how this | 


will affect the lighthouse branch and other agencies? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. We excepted those we did not 
wish to affect the situation generally. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The Civil Service Committee has always | 
tuken jurisdiction concerning the postal employees. This is a | 
Senate bill, and this bill as it passed the Senate applied to all 
Government employees. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I have a wire here from one of 
the field employees of the Interior Department, which reads 
as follows: 


because 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., May 27, 1930. 

Congressman Homer Hocu, 

Washington, D. C.: 

local union No. 48 asks immediate consideration Senate | 
half holiday bill 471, passed April 1 and approved by House committee, 
which excludes field employees Interior Department and threatens to 
take away from employees Reclamation and Indian Service Saturday | 
half holiday they have had for some years by Executive order during | 
summer months, There are no doubt employees in all departments of | 
Government whose duties require they work Saturday afternoon some 
periods, and Interior Department is believed to be really no exception. 
We are anxious to secure modification to overcome objections of bureau | 
heads Interior Department by giving Secretary of the Interior author- 
ity administer provision of bill.so employees now having this privilege 
will be continued. We can no reason field 
interior Department should be discriminated against. 
Ww. 


Pawhuska 





see why employees of 


H. 

You will notice that he feels that it is necessary to protect 
them by an amendment. 
the right to object. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SmitsH}, 
who was largely instrumental in having that exception of the 
field service of the Department of the Interior incorporated in | 
the bill, has prepared an amendment which wili meet the objec- 
tions of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Michigan has had 
his say, and he does it very well. But, slipping in edgewise, I 
simply want to say that the United States Government itself, 
through its Department of Labor, has recommended the Satur- 
day half day off. We have tixed the time of service in the | 
railroad bill. Every big industry in the country has had its | 
half day off, and in view of the statements made this morning 
I do not see the necessity of a survey on this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think, Mr. Speaker, in hard times it is 
inopportune to talk about giving those in the field the same 
conditions that we have in the departments here, where they | 
work seven hours a day and have Saturday afternoon off, and 
take from an hour to three hours for lunch, and all that sort 
of thing. I would like to see the employees of the District of | 
Columbia put on the same basis as those in the field and let the | 
Government get a due return for their salaries. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Michigan to the fact—he being a Member 
of the Committee on Appropriations—that the Comptroller 
General, who is about as hard-boiled, so far as expenditures go, 
as anybody, and also the Civil Service Commission have pointed 
out that there is no uniformity in the Government service with 
respect to the hours of service on Saturday. In fact, in some | 
cities and towns the heads of Government offices, whether cus- | 
tomhouses or post offices give their employees a half holiday 
on Saturday the same as other employers, whereas in other 
cities and towns the employees do not get the Saturday half 
holiday. Both the Civil Service Commission and the Comp- 
troller General have recommended that Government employees, 
wherever they are, shall be given a half-day holiday on Satur- 
day throughout the year. 


RUDRAUFF, 


In view of the situation, I reserve | 
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T do not believe we can expedite the transac- | 
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IT ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks 
by putting in the Recorp my report on this bill, which con- 
tains copies of letters from the Civil Service Commission and 
from the Comptroller General. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


{House Report No. 1498, Seventy-first Congress, second session] 
SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAYS FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DALLINGER, from the Committee on the Civil Service, submitted 
the following report (to accompany 8. 471): 
The Committee on the Civil Service, to whom was referred the bill 
471, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with a 
recommendation that the bill as amended be passed. 
are as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill providing for Saturday half 
bolidays for certain Government employees.” 

Strike out all of line 7 after the word 


5. 


The amendments 


“all,” line 8, and line 9 


| to and including the word “ Government ” in line 10, and insert in lieu 


thereof the following: “ civil employees of the Federal Government and 
the District of Columbia, exclusive of employees of the Postal Service, 
employees of the Panama Canal on the Isthmus, and employees of the 
Interior Department in the field,” so that the bill will read as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the effective date of this act 
four hours, exclusive of time for luncheon, shall constitute a day's work 
on Saturdays throughout the year, with pay or earnings for the day 
the same as on other days when full time is worked, for all civil em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and the District of Columbia, ex- 
clusive of employees of the Postal Service, employees of the Panama 
Canal on the Isthmus, and employees of the Interior Department in the 
field, whether on the hourly, per diem, per annum, piece work, or other 
basis: Provided, That in all cases where for special public reasons, to 
be determined by the head of the department or establishment having 
supervision or control of such employees, the services of such employees 
can not be spared, such employees shall be entitled to an equal shorten- 
ing of the workday on some other day: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not deprive employees of any leave or holidays 
with pay to which they may now be entitled under existing laws.” 

This bill, if enacted, will establish a 4-hour workday on Saturday 


throughout the year, without loss of pay, for all civil employees of the 
' 


Federal Government and the District of Columbia, except those em- 
ployed in the Postal Service, those in the field service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and employees of the Panama Canal on the 
Isthmus, practically all of whom are working under the provisions of 


| the 8-hour law. 


Employees of the Postal Service have been excluded from the pro- 
visions of the bill for the reason that the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads has already reported a similar bill applying to all 
postal employees, which is on the Union Calendar. The field service 
of the Department of the Interior was excluded by the committee on 
account of the objections made by the Chiefs of Bureaus of Reclama- 
tion, Forestry, and National Parks, and the Indian Bureau, the field 
services of the three latter bureaus being very largely composed of 
temporary employees during the summer vacation period. The Panama 
Canal employees on the Isthmus were excluded because the committee 
felt that this service has other compensating advantages, and that 
the conditions of employment can be regulated by the Secretary of War 
under authority of the President without congressional enactment, 

Employees of the Government Printing Office are included in the 
provisions of the bill, although legislation affecting this branch of the 


| Government service does not ordinarily come before the Committee on 


the Civil Service. This action was taken in view of a statement made 
under date of February 11, 1930, by the Public Printer to 8. M. Lee, 


clerk of the Committee on Printing of the United States Senate, which 


| read in part as follows: 


“ ] respectfully recommend that your committee propose an amendment 


| to the Jones bill (S. 471), which is now on the Senate Calendar (No. 
70), striking out the words ‘and the Government Printing Office’ 


from line 9, page 1, of the bill. The elimination of those words would 
make the Jones bill, providing for a 44-hour week, applicable to the 
Government Printing Office as well as te other Government employees.” 

The United States Civil Service Commission, to which a number of 
House bills granting Saturday half holidays to different groups of Gov- 
ernment employees were referred for comment, stated, through its sec- 
retary, Mr. John T. Doyle, in a letter to Hon. Frepertck R. LEHLRACH, 
chairman of the House Committee on the Civil Service, that— 

“The commission desires to state with reference to these bills in 
general that in the larger cities especially, in conformity with busi- 
ness usage in their localities, many, if not all, of the Federal establish- 
ments, in common with private business, observe the half-day holiday 
on Saturday afternoon. It is important to note that the District of 
Columbia Code provides that every Saturday after 12 o'clock noon shall 
be a holiday in the District for all purposes. Under an Executive order 


| of May 9, 1927, from the first Saturday of June to the last Saturday of 


September, both inclusive, of each year, four hours, exclusive of time 
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for luncheon, constitutes a day’s work on Saturdays for all clerks and 
other employees of the Federal Government. The order permits excep 
tions to be made by the head of the department or establishment where 
the practice authorized is inconsistent with the provisions of existing 
law. 

“It will be 
between 


seen that there is thus an inconsistency 
the field and the departmental! services, since the Government 
four months of the year follows the customs of banks 
business houses in closing on Saturday afternoons. 


‘Ry statute the departments 


for only and 


properly have the right to require 
employees to serve additional hours or on holidays when necessary. 
“The legislation proposed is in general in keeping with the trend in 
outside business and the commission favors conformity with the code 
in this matter teference is made to the comment by the Reclassifica- 
tion Commission on March 12, 1920, in 
sixth Congress, 


second session, 


Joint Commission on 


entitled ‘ Report of 
Reclassification of Salaries,’ 
with the 


on page 92, where it 
Government's policy regarding 
‘many progressive employers in the business and 
the larger grent their office em- 
ployees two weeks’ vacation and every Saturday afternoon with pay.’ 

“It is believed legislation of the kind affect 
classes of Federal employees alike, and no particular 
favored unless fer administrative reasons.” 

The Comptroller General also favors the proposed legislation. 
letter to Chairman Lenvsacn, of the Civil 
date of May 16, 1950, he writes: 

“In view of the lack of uniformity 


is stated 
leave of 


that as contrasted 
absener 
dustrial worid, 


especially in cities, 


proposed should 


should be 


Service Committee, under 


except during the summer months, it would no doubt avoid much con 
fusion and complaint if the matter should be covered by specific legis- 
lation * * *,. As the administrative head of the General Account- 
ing Office, I would favor the granting of Saturday half holidays to all 
Federal employees where services may be spared, which would be in 


harmony with trend of employment policies in the commercial 
world,” 


The 
Executive order issued by the President on May 9, 1927, which grants 
a 4hour work Saturday for four months of the year, and 
which permits full pay for all those employees whose services can be 
spared. The Executive mentioned, however, does not 
provide compensating time off on any other day of the week in the few 
exceptional where the services of employees not 
on Saturday. 


the 
language 
day on 
abeve 


order 


cases can be spared 


would be entitled to a shortening of the work day on some other day 


of the week, which, of course, would be determined by the head of the | 


department or bureau in which they work. 
By enacting this legixlation, therefore, Congress will not be establish 

ing a new practice but will merely be keeping pace with developments 

that have been going on in private industry for some time. 
The cost to the Government of the legislation 


proposed ean not 


very well be estimated, since it does not involve a direct cost and may | 
In private business | 


or may not reduce the quantity of work performed 
the experience has been that it has not materially reduced the output. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that the granting of Saturday half 
holidays to the Government employees of the District of Columbia four 
months of the year has resulted in any increased cost to the Government 


Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. What report 
put in? 

Mr. DALLINGER. 

Mr. DYER. From whom? 

Mr. DALLINGER. From the Civil Service Committee, ana 
it contains copies of letters from the Civil Service Commission 
and from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. DYER. And the report is favorable, is it not? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. And the bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. DALLINGER. That is what I think, and I 


does the 


gentleman intend to 


It is the report on this bill. 


think the 


Federal Government ought to set an example in these matters | 


instead of lagging behind private industry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is time the gentleman yielded to me if 
he wants the bill discussed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think I have the floor, because I re 
served the right to object, and I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beepy]. 

Mr. CRAMTON., 
chusetts—— 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from New York has the floor 
and yielded to me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


[ Applause. ] 


I want to ask the gentleman from Massa- 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 


House Document No. 686, Sixty- | 
the Congressional | 


‘| involve the expenditure of some $20,000,000. 


| gin operations immediately, and they are only awaiting the en 
all | 
i 


ass rroup | ss 
clase oF grew | this bill up now. 


In al 


and because of the long-existing 
practice of the executives of requiring a full day’s work on Saturdays 


of the bill in question follows in a general way the | 





These employees, under the terms of the proposed Dill, | 


| near the city of Evansville, Ind.? 


| may have an interest have an opportunity to be here. 


The gentleman will state the point of order. | 
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BRIDGES WITHIN THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4269) 
authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
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_ | the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors 
of practice | 


of said commission, to acquire, construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges within Kentucky and/or across boundary-line streams 


| of Kentucky. 


This is No. 663 on the Consent Calendar, and is an emergency 
matter, Mr. Speaker. It is a bill authorizing the State High- 


way Commission of Kentucky to acquire, construct, and main 


| tain bridges, and I am asking this at the request of the officials 
| Of the State of Kentucky 


and several Members of the House 


from that State. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I may state that the State of 
Kentucky is undertaking a bridge-building program which will 
They want to be 


actment of this legislation. It is very important that the bill 
be passed at the earliest possible date, so I am asking to take 


Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, what 
will this have on interstate rivers? 
visions cover the Ohio River? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. But it does 
bridges with the intrastate bridges. 
Mr. JENKINS. Then how could it affect the Ohio River? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say that I have this bill marked 
“—. ee 

Mr. JENKINS. What effect will this have on any concern 
who wanted to build a bridge across the Ohio River from Ken- 
tucky into Ohio? 

Mr. DENISON. It will not have any effect. 

Mr. THATCHER. But the tolls charged on that bridge would 
be used to pay for its construction alone, and would not be ap- 
plied to the building of any other bridge. The bill only permits 
the grouping of intrastate bridges for the purpose of giving credit 


effect 
Does this bill in its pro- 


not group the interstate 


on the tolls which the State highway commission would collect 
' 


until the bridges are paid for within the State, and then the 
bridges become free 

Mr. JENKINS. If it only applies to intrastate bridges, then 
it does not deal with interstate bridges? A bridge across the 


| Ohio River would be interstate? 


Mr. DENISON. And the bill authorizes the Highway Com- 
mission of Kentucky to build several interstate bridges over 
the Ohio River. 

Mr. JENKINS. I understood the gentleman from Kentucky 
to say it applies to only intrastate bridges. 

Mr. THATCHER. That is, as far as the grouping of tolls is 
concerned. 

Mr. DYER. What is the emergency? 


Mr. THATCHER. ‘The bonds have to be validated. The Ken- 


| tucky Court of Appeals will adjourn until fall within a few 


days. The bonds will have to be validated before the State 
highway commission can make any arrangements for the pro- 
curement of loans. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Does this touch any bridges 

Mr. DENISON. It does not. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not believe we should 
take up this bill out of order until all Members of Congress who 
Many 
Members have no doubt left the Chamber, knowing that the 
bill could not be reached to-day in its regular order, and I shall 


therefore have to object to taking it up out of regular order 


| until all Members of Congress who have an interest in the bill 
| have an opportunity to be heard. 


I object to the request. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman from 

ScHAFER] withhold his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I reserve the objection. 
Mr. DENISON. I am asking this at the urgent request of 
the Highway Commission of Kentucky and the assistant attor- 


Wisconsin [{Mr. 


| ney general of Kentucky, who talked to me over the long-dis 


tance telephone, and asked me to have the bill passed as soon 
as possible. Some of the Members of Congress from that State 
have asked that it be done. It is very important. It will 
enable them to begin at once on a program of bridge bnilding 
which will involve the expenditure of something over $20,000,000 


and will aid conditions of unemployment in that State, and 
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will, I think, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is just the kind of a bill that 
some of us have been clamoring for all the time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Has the highway commission 
contacted every Member of Congress who may be interested in 
these bridges so that they would be able to be here and voice 
their objection if they desired to object to the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are presumed to be here. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not know whether they 
are or not. Members of Congress have to attend committee 
meetings, they have other governmental duties to perform, and 
they can not be on the floor of the House every minute of the 
day I do not think a bill down at the foot of the Consent 
Calendar should be taken up this late in the day out of order, 
und I shall object until 1 am assured that other Members of 
Congress from States which may have an interest, have an 
opportunity to be here and voice their objection if they have 
any. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 


BRIDGI 
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very much improve the highway system of 


Wisconsin. 


ACROSS SULPHUR 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on 
behalf of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNners] for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12663) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Texas & Pacifie Railway Co. to re- 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across Sul- 
phur River in the State of Arkansas near Fort Lynn. This 
involves a serious emergency, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
gentleman from I!linois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. 


RIVER NEAR FORT LYNN, ARK. 


the request of the 


Mr. Speaker, this authorizes the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co, to rebuild an existing bridge, which has 
become in such condition that it is unsafe to use for railroad 
purposes, and it is important that they be authorized to enter 
upon its reconstruction immediately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to recon- 
and approaches thereto 
the State of Arkansas, 
accordance with the pro- 
o regulate the construction of bridges 
approved March 23, 1906. 

sell, transfer, and mortgage 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by act 
to the said Texas & Pacific Railway Co., its 
and corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized to exercise the same as fully as conferred 
directly upon such corporation or person 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 
reserved 


struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
the Sulphur River, near 
the location of the present 
visions of an act entitled “An act 
navigable waters,” 
Src. 2. The right to 


across 


Fort Lynn, in 
upor bridge and it 
ver 
assign all the 
is hereby granted 
successors and assigns ; 


this 


any 


though herein 
pressly 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, 
to the 


after the word “ river,” insert the words 
interests of navigation, at or.” 


“at a point 
suitable 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ¢6h- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Federal Farm 
Board and to include therein two letters, one written to Mr. 
Legge, the chairman, and one in reply thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Federal 
Farm Board. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Federal Farm Board I 
include the following letters, one from me to Hon. Alexander 


FARM BOARD 
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Legge, chairman of the board, of date March 19, 1930; his reply 
thereto, of date March 31, 1930; my reply to his letter of date 
June 6, 1930. 

I am intensely gratified to know that the suggestion made to 
Mr. Legge in my letter of March 19, 1930, has been adopted by 
the board, at least so far as the present year is concerned : 


Marcu 19, 1930. 


Hon. ALEXANDER Leceos, 


Chairman Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Lecce: I notice from press reports that the Federal 
Farm Board has been purchasing wheat and storing the same in eleva- 
tors or warehouses, using, of course, if this is true, the money appro- 
priated by Congress for purposes set forth in the act creating the 
Federal Farm Board. 

I will appreciate it if you will advise me how much wheat has been 
purchased, at what price, and how much of this Federal fund 
used for making the purchases. Also, when you answer, advise 
when and where the purchases were made and where 
stored, and what effect it had upon the price of wheat. 

If the board has thus gone into the market and made purchases of 
wheat as above indicated, I will thank you to give me your reasons 
for doing 680. 

When you reply, I will appreciate it if you will let me know, assum- 
ing that you have been purchasing wheat for the purpose of stabilizing 
or increasing the price of wheat, why it is that you have heretofore 
refused to enter the market and purchase cotton for the purpose of 
stimulating the price of cotton. If you have gone into the market and 
purchased wheat upon the idea that the price of wheat was too low 
and with a view to increase the price of wheat, which I take it was 
and is in the interest of the wheat farmer, why don’t you adopt the 
same procedure in regard to the cotton farmer? 

I will appreciate it if you will give me a prompt reply to this com- 
munication. 

Very truly yours, 


was 
me 
the wheat is 


Cc. H. Brann. 


Feperat Farm Boarp, 
Washington, March 21, 1930. 
Hon. C. H. BRranp, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Branp: Replying to your letter of March 19, I will say 
that it is true the Stabilization Corporation, set up under the pro- 
visions of the agricultural marketing act and borrowing money from 
this board, has purchased a substantial quantity of wheat in an effort 
to steady the price of that commodity, or, more correctly speaking, I 
might say “that and other agricultural commodities,” in a time when 
the market seemed to be in a state of panic. 

The circumstances leading up to this are rather peculiar, Wheat 
production in 1929 is admitted by all interested parties to have been 
over 500,000,000 bushels less than the preceding year, yet recently the 
price was 22 cents below that of the corresponding date a year ago- 
the lowest price, with two exceptions, which has occurred during the 
past 15 years, once following the panic of 1921 or 1922 and again 
about the end of May last year. 

Perhaps if wheat alone had been involved it might not have justified 
the action taken, but you are doubtless familiar with the fact that 
prices of many commodities seem to go up and down with the market 
on wheat. Regardless of what the reason for this may be, this fact is 
pretty generally conceded by those familiar with the market trends. 

We are not trying to inflate prices and I am hopeful that the panic 
in this commodity may be passing as so far this week the prices held 
steady without it being necessary for the Stabilization Corporation to do 
any buying. 

The basic difference between wheat and cotton lies in the fact that 
at the time of the recent heavy slump in the prices of both there was 
less than 5 per cent of the 1929 crop of cotton in the hands of the 
farmers, while the estimate showed approximately 35 per cent of the 
wheat crop. You will recall that last fall there was a long time that 
wheat could not be shipped at the terminals because of congestion and 
railroad embargoes brought about by this congestion. 

We have been able to reach the cotton growers pretty generally, how- 
ever, through loans to their cooperatives and the cotton price has also 
taken a turn for the better In the last 10 days. 

The Farm Board advances on wheat, at the present time, are approxi- 
mately $30,000,000, part In loans and part in purchased wheat, in 
addition to which there are some contracts for delivery in May. If you 
are interested in more detail I will try to run over and see you some 
day, as I would prefer to explain the details of the present positions to 
you in person rather than by letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALex. Lecer, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board. 
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June 6, 1930. 
Hon. ALEXANDER LecoRr, 


Chairman Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 


My Dean Mr. Leoce: I regret that I have not heretofore acknowl 
edged receipt of your letter in reply to mine in respect of the policy of 
the Federal Farm Board of purchasing cotten when there exists a surplus 
crop thereof. While I haven't the slightest disposition to quarrel with 
you or to be offensive to any extent, I feel constrained to question the 
accuracy of your position as set forth in your letter. 

In my letter I asked the question as the board had theretofore been 
purchasing wheat, supposedly to stabilize and increase the price thereof 
to help the wheat farmer, why didn’t the board go into the market and 
make purchases ef cotton for the purpose of stabilizing its price in order 
to help the eotton farmer. I based this question, first, upon the fact 
that the board had been buying wheat because the price of it was low, 


price of cotton was low and below the cost of production; and third, 
because the statement credited to you by the press that it was not the 
intention of the board to purchase cotton. 

In your letter you gave as a reason why the board did not intend 


cent of the 1929 crep of cotton in the hands of the farmers. 
to my information this statement was inaccurate, because at the time 
it was made there was not only a larger amount of cotton than 5 per 
cent in the bands of the farmers, but there was a large 
cotton belonging to them in the custody of the cooperative marketing 
associations, and also an additional amount of cotton belonging to the 
farmers in warehouses to which the banks of the country held title by 
reason of the fact that they had loaned farmers money with warehouse 
receipts as security. 
a surplus of the cotton crop of 1928. 

Whether I right or wrong relative to the amount of cotton in 
the hands of farmers of the crop of 1929 and the amount of cotton 
left over from the year 1928, it is true, according to information which 
I have obtained from the Census Bureau and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, that there was on hand on March 81, 1930, 6,922,000 bales of 
cotton, the same being located, so far as it can be ascertained by these 
bureaus, as follows: 1,763,000 bales in mills and warehouses; 4,189,000 
bales In public storage and compresses ; and 970,000 bales on shipboard, 
on farms, and in transit. 

I conclude therefore that the board, if it saw proper to do so, could 
have had the stabilizing 
marketing act, 
of the of 1928 and 
increase the price thereof. 


am 


crops 1929, which would have had the 

It appears to me that there exists an inconsistency in your 
ment that you did not buy cotton because there was less than 5 
cent of the 1929 crop in the hands of the farmers and the 
which you had previously made that it was not the purpose of 
board to go into the market and buy cotton. This last statement was 
not based upon the reason that there was less than 5 per cent of the 
1929 crop. Upon the contrary, there was no reason given whatever 
why the board would not under any circumstances purchase cotton. 

This statement had a depressing effect upon the price of cotton, 
same falling to a low figure, much less than the cost of production, 
and it substantially maintained this low the 
statement was published. 

The question at issue is this: Will the Federal Farm Board put 
into operation the stabilizing corporation created in the agricultural 
marketing act by going into the market and purchasing cotton if the 
board finds it to be a fact that there is a surplus crop of cotton in 
any given year? 


per 
statement 


the 


has level ever since 


This question is not only a material one for the future but I regard 
it as a material one now. 

I contend when and if there is a surplus crop of cotton and it is 
selling in the markets of the world at a price lower than the cost of 
production, that it is the solemn duty of the board, as was done in 
the case of wheat, to go into the market and purchase this surplus crop 


of cotton and hold it until its price is stabilized and reaches the point | 


which upon sale thereof will not only be sufficient to reimburse the 
farmers for the cost of production but give them a reasonable profit for 
producing the same. Nothing less than the adoption of such a policy 
will give substantial and satisfactory relief to the cotton producers of 
this country. 
With regards, cordially yours, 
C. H. Branp. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5627) relating to the naturalization of certain aliens 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. 


LXXII——65 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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| and 
manifestly for the purpose of increasing the price; second, because the | 


| Swedish extraction. 
| avoided 


| to the War Department and waived this disability 


to purchase cotton was due to the fact that there was less than 5 per | 
According | 


amount of | 


| answer one question for me, I can tell what I 
It was also generally understood that there was 





corporation, provided for in the agricultural | 
to go into the market and purchase the surplus cotton | 
effect to | 

| to be discharged 
state- | 


the | 
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Mr. object. I 


BOYLAN. I hope the gentleman will not 


| think if he will read the bill he will not object. 


Mr. PATTERSON. If the gentleman wants to 
these fellows who wanted to get out of the Army 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, After the armistice; after it 
over. I resigned after the armistice, when 
breaking their necks to get out. 

Mr. PATTERSON. These fellows 


take care of 


was 
everybody 


all 
wis 
were 


withdrawing their 


| citizenship papers in order to get out of the Army 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will 

Mrs. LANGLEY. This is a very meritorious measure. It 
passed the House at the last session without any controversy 
has been reported by the lmmigration Committee twice. 
It was drawn for the relief of one young man, a doctor of 
He was a friendly alien and could have 
the draft. He was drafted but was turned down by 
the board because of physical disability. Afterwards he went 
and was 
accepted. He served during the war, was injured, and in a 
cepting his discharge inadvertently signed a paper which did 
not in fact apply The act of 1918 was passed for 
the purpose of covering those who attempted to evade military 
service, but this man did not try to evade military service, 
although he could have done so on account of physical defects. 
It is the only case on record 

Mr. PATTERSON. 


After the armistice. 
Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 


to his case 


If the gentlewoman from Kentucky will 
going to do 
his first citi- 
out of the Army. 


am 
papers, or 
getting 


This man withdrew 
zenship papers, for 
Iam going to object 

Mrs. LANGLEY. 


his naturalization 
the purpese of 
and I do object. 
No; 


he served all during the war and this 


| was three weeks after the armistice. 


Mr. PATTERSON. I know it was after the armistice 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman will permit, is not this the 
fact, that this man did not withdraw any of his papers until 
after he had served in the Army, and he withdrew his papers 
upon the advice of some Army authorities, who told him he 
could get out of the Army quicker if he withdrew his papers 
than if he waited for his regular discharge? 

Mr. PATTERSON. That was the purpose of his withdrawal, 
was it not? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; the war was over and he 
He had served during the war 

Mr. PATTERSON. Why did he not wait for his discharge in 
the regular way? I object, or ask that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent that 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


was waiting 


Alabama asks unani 
over without prejudice 


from 
be passed 


The gentleman 
the bill 


COAL AND ASPHALT DEPOSITS IN THE CHOCTAW 


NATIONS, OKLAHOMA 


AND CHICKASAW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(S. 4140) providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal 
and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
this bill be passed over without prejudice 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will not the gentleman reserve his objec 
tion? I think I can explain the bill to his satisfaction in a 
minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


bill 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


that 


Certainly. 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 


this is a bill which provides for the reappraisement and sale of 


the coal and asphalt deposits belonging to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws in Oklahoma. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will 

Mr. HASTINGS. I 
moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is making a state 
ment that is not borne out by the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is mistaken. The Choc 
taws and Chickasaws made an agreement in 1807 for the allot- 
ment of their lands, withholding the coal and asphalt deposits. 
Subsequently, the surface of the lands sold. Now, pro- 
vision has been made by several acts of Congress for the dis- 
position of these coal deposits. 


the gentleman yield? 


will ask the gentleman to wait just a 


Vas 
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They were appraised under authority of law under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior some 25 or 30 years ago. 
The coal and asphalt deposits have been offered for sale after 
being advertised thoroughly time after time, tracts as 
many as three and perhaps some as many as five times. 

All that this bill does is to authorize a reappraisement and a 
reoffering for sale of these deposits, and amends the existing 
law in minor particulars, and this is in the interest of 
the Indians themselves. Leases on these lands are expiring and 
the revenue deriving from royalties on coal mined and sold is 
small 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman yield with respect to his statement that this 
provides for a reappraisement? That is the difficulty I have 
with the bill. At this late hour, when we are about to adjourn, 
I do not wish to take up too much time, but this is a bill involv- 
ing $9,000,000, and I direct the gentleman's attention to the 
phraseology in line 7, page 2, which says— 


some 


some 


To the highest bidder at not less than the 


fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under the 


1921, 


provisions of the act of 
Congress approved February 22 

That was made many years ago. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But there is a further provision in the bill 
providing for reappraisement. I call attention to the last para- 
graph of section 3. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
language; 

That 
heretofore or may 


Then, again, in line 5, page 3, we find the 


where tract of said coal and has been 


be offered hereafter for 


any asphalt deposits 


sale. 


I am unwilling that these lands that have been heretofore 
offered for sale many years ago shall be sold to the persons who 
made those bids at the appraised value of many years back. I 
am perfectly willing to have the lands reappraised. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what the bill provides. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the bill very carefully. Mr. Speaker, 
the hour is very late. Would it be agreeable to have the bill 
passed over and have it taken up for consideration first when 
the calendar is again considered? 

Mr. HASTINGS. We may not reach 
calendar and this is really an emergency. 
at the present session. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will permit, the reason this 
bill was presented to the Indian Affairs Committee was to pro- 
vide for reappraisement. Under the ruling of the attorneys of 
the Interior Department, it was specifically stated that the lands 
that had been sold had come back to the Federal Government 
and could not be again. This provides for a reappraise- 
ment. 

Mr. 


the bill again on the 
It should be passed 


sold 


STAFFORD. The report bears out my construction of 
the language. If the gentleman from Oklahoma is willing to 
agree to certain amendments, I will not press the objection. 
The first amendment is, in line 7, page 2, to strike out the com- 
mittee amendment, “ heretofore fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
February 22, 1921 (41 Stat. 1107)” and insert in 
“at not less than the appraised value to be hereafter made.” 

Then the other suggested amendment is on page 3, line 5, 
strike out the words “has been heretofore or” and the word 
“hereafter” and substitute for the word “ was,” in line 7, the 
so that it will read. “that where any tract of said 
coal and asphalt deposits may be offered for sale at two or more 
public auctions, after due advertisement and no sale thereof 
is made,” and so forth, 

Strike out the committee amendment in line 15 and insert in 
lieu thereof “as provided herein.” 

In line 7, page 4, strike out the clause “or shall pay.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have not been able to analyze the lan- 
guage, but I am willing that the amendments may be offered. 
If they only provide for reappraisement and resale, that is all 
right. That is the main purpose of the bill. We expect that 
to be done under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Do the amendments provide for that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendments I 
lish this land in the same status it had 
formerly offered for sale. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Very well, let 
amendments. If they only provide 
resale, I have no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. With 
objection. 


word “is.” 


will reestab- 
the land was 


prop se 
when 


the 


for 


the 
and 


gentleman offer 
reappraisement 
have no 


that understanding, I 


appraised value heretofore 


lieu thereof | 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


JUNE 10 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Intertor is hereby au- 
thorized to sell the remainder of the coal and asphalt deposits in the 
segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla- 
homa, and belonging to said Indian nations, the sales to be made under 
such rules, regulations, terns, and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe not inconsistent with this act. 

Sec. 2. That said coal and asphalt deposits shall be offered for sale 
in tracts to conform to the descriptions of the legal subdivisions here- 
tofore designated by the Secretary of the Interior, and except as 
otherwise provided the sales of the tracts shall be at public 
auction, after due advertisement, to the highest bidder at not less than 
the appraised value: Provided, however, That in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the tracts may be offered together as a whole 
and sold to the highest bidder for the aggregate at not less than the 
total appraised value, or any two or more of the tracts may be offered 
together and sold to the highest bidder for the block at not less than 
the aggregate appraised value of the tracts constituting such block: 
And provided further, That no limitation shall be placed upon the 
number of tracts any person, company, or corporation may acquire 
hereunder. 


herein 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “ value,” insert the words “ heretofore 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of the act 


of Congress approved February 22, 1921 (41 Stat. 1107)”. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment for 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
the first committee amendment, striking out the committee 
amendment in lines 7 to 9 and inserting in lien thereof the 
words “to be hereinafter made.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think that is all right. 
tion to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I have no objec- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 2, line 7, strike out the 
committee amendment and insert, after the word “ value,” the words “ to 
be hereinafter made.” 


The amendment wis agreed to. 
The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the second committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 18, after the word “ hereunder,” insert: “And provided 
further, That in the event any sale of any tract or tracts of coal and 
asphalt deposits made hereunder or under the act of February 8, 1918 
(40 Stat. L. 433), or under the act of February 22, 1921 (41 Stat. L. 
1107), be canceled by the Secretary of the Interior and all rights of the 
purchaser at such sale be declared forfeited as to said tracts, such tracts 
may again be offered and sold by the Secretary of the Interior as pro- 
vided herein until all such tracts finally shall have passed into private 
ownership.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That where any tract of said coal and asphalt deposits has 
been heretofore or may be offered hereafter for sale at two or more 
public auctions after due advertisement and no sale thereof was made, 
the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion and under such rules 
and regulations and on such terms and condftions as he may prescribe, 
sell such tract at either public auction or by private sale at not less 
than the appraised value: Provided, however, That the Secretary of 
the Interior may, in cases where the tracts remain unsold and the 
facts are found to justify, cause reappraisements to be made of such 
tracts and reoffer and sell such tracts either at public auction or private 
sale, at not less than the reappraised value. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 5, after the word “ been,’ insert the word “ heretofore, 
and after the word “ offered,” insert the word “ hereafter.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment to strike out the words “has been here- 
tofore or,” and also strike out the word “hereafter,” in the 
same line. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Stafford: Page 3, line 5, after the word “ de- 
posits” strike out the words “has been heretofore or,” and the word 
“hereafter’’ in the same line 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the second committee amendment : 

Page 3, line 15, after the word 
at public auction or private sale.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment strik- 
ing out the words “either at public auction or private sale” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “as provided herein.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment to the committee amendment which the Clerk will | 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment by Mr. Strarrorp: Page 3, 
line 15, after the word “ tracts” strike out the words “ either at public 





“tracts” insert the words “ either 


auction or private sale,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “as 
provided herein.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 


i : 


3, line 7, strike out the word “ was” and insert in lieu thereof 


the word “is.” 





The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. StarrorD: Page 3, line 7, strike out the 


word “ was” and insert the word “ is. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That when the full purchase price for any property sold here- 
under is paid, the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the gover- 
nor of the Chickasaw Nation shall join in executing to the purchaser an 
appropriate patent conveying to the purchaser the property sold, 
said patent to be subject to approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. That in cases where tracts of the coal and asphalt deposits 
belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have been sold subse 
quent to June 30, 1925, and prior hereto, under and in accordance with, 
or purporting to be under and in accordance with the act of February 
8, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 433), and the act of February 22, 1921 (41 Stat. 
L. 1107), and said sales have approved by the Secretary of the 


gO 


been 
the patents executed by the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation and 


Interior, conveying to the purchasers the tracts purchased and paid for 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
4, line 7, strike out the words “or shall pay.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this bill in 
the House, although it is not the bill that I have been advocat- 
ing. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to offer this 
coal land for sale in whole or parts at public auction at two 
or more sales for not less than the appraisement fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of the act of 
Congress, February 22, 1921, and any unsold tracts he may, at 
his discretion, “sell at either public or private sale at not less 
than the appraised value.” 

This bill dees two things: First, in cases which are con- 
stantly arising where the coal is about worked out and an 
adjoining tract could be worked out through the old workings 
there would be a purchaser who could pay a fair price for this 
particular piece of coal. By such sales a considerable sum 
could be realized each year. Second, and the best part of it, 
is that it says, in substance, the way is open to find a pur- 
chaser for the whole deposit, while heretofore the Government 
and the Indians, under the law, could only sell it in parts. 

With these two things in mind I introduced this bill. 
realize, however, that coal can not compete with oil and gas 


nation of cheap oil and gas. Therefore the situation will be 


not a healthy situation for these lands to be in. 

does not go far enough. I sincerely hope that by next session 
the Congress will see fit to go all the way and pass my other 
bill, H. R. 2901, which provides for the sale to the Government 
of these lands, the proceeds to be distributed in per capita 
payments. This is what I have been working for ever since I 


passed, or I myself pass out. 


take over their coal lands as provided in my bill, H. R. 2901. 
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Interior and the purchaser has paid or shall pay the full purchase price, | 


governor of the Chickasaw Nation and approved by the Secretary of the | 


by said purchasers, are hereby confirmed, approved, and declared valid. 


Page | 


I | 


for fuel, and I do not believe a purchaser can be found willing | 
to purchase and hold this entire property, awaiting the termi- | 


left largely in the same old condition, and I regret to say this is | 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is all right so far as it goes, but it | 


came to Congress, and will never give up my fight until it is | 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws 
have suffered great damage, and the businesslike and sensible 
thing, in my opinion, would be for the Federal Government to 


From every angle I view the coal proposition, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment should be in a position to administer these deposits as 
coal lands already owned by the Government in the Western 
States are being administered. 

The happy solution of the problem for the future, and to my 
mind the only practical way to settle it, would be for the Goy 
ernment to purchase these lands from the tribes at a fair and 
reasonable price and have it understood that a portion of the 
purchase price would be in settlement of this claim for loss due 


to shrinkage in value, which the Indian tribes would not have 
suffered had the Government lived up to its agreement to sell 
these lands, according to the supplemental agreement of 1902, 


and distribute the proceeds in per capita payments. Congress 
should have made some disposition of these lands long ago 

I am giad to say that some progress has been made toward 
the closing out of the tribal affairs, but to us who are really 
interested it seems mighty slow. The Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribal coal property is valued at $9,254,829. Before a final 
tlement can be made this property must be sold and the funds 
derived therefrom must be distributed per capita and the pend 
ing suits of said nations in the United States Court of Claims 
must be closed. 

As I said in the beginning, the bill under consideration is not 
what I want, but it is about the best thing I can get, under the 
circumstances, at the present time. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


set- 


third time, was read the 


THE INTERIOR 
LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10425) to amend the act of June 6, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 125; U.S. C., 
title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted Indian lands.” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 6, 1912, (37 Stat. L. 125; 
U. 8. C., title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted Indian lands,” be, and 
is hereby, amended by adding the following: 

2. That the Secretary of the Interior 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the between 
amounts paid purchase and interest of 
Indian lands opened to settlement and entry and the purchase money 
and interest which should have been paid at the price fixed result 


AUTHORIZING 
AND APPRAISE 


THE SECRETARY Of} 
UNALLOTTED INDIAN 


AMENDING THE ACT 
TO CLASSIFY 


to 
the 
any 


“fae. 2 is hereby authorized 


difference 
by entrymen 


as money 


as 


| of reappraisal by the Secretary of the Interior, in all cases whether 


patents had or had not issued at the time of the reappraisal: Provided, 
The entryman or his legal representatives appty for reappraisal of 
the land or repayment of such amounts within two years from issuance 
of natent. 

“Sec. 3. That in all cases where it shall appear to th 
of the Secretary of the Interior that any person has heretofore or shall 
hereafter make any payments to the United States in connection with 
such entries, or the amount he 
was lawfully required to pay, such excess shall be repaid to such person 
er to his legal representatives: Provided, That the entryman or his 
legal representatives apply for repayment of such amounts within two 


satisfaction 


purchases, of Indian lands in excess of 


years from issuance of patent. 

“Sec. 4. That when the Commissioner of the Office 
shall ascertain the amount due jin any case where repayment is author- 
ized by this statute, the Secretary of the Interior shall certify such 
amounts to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized and 
directed to make payment of such amounts so certified out of the funds 
held in trust for the particular Indian tribe affected.” 


General Land 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAI 
COLO. 


PARK, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
11784) to provide for the addition of certain lands to the Rocky 
Mountain Nationa! Park, in the State of Colorado. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized, upon the joint recommendation of the Secretaries of the 
Interior and of Agriculture, to add to the Rocky Mo National 
Park, in the State of Colorado, by Executive proclamation any or all 
of the following-described lands, to wit: 

Sections 5 and 6, township 3 north, range 75 west. 





it enacted, etc., 


niaio 
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All of section 3 except 
of section 4; 


southeast 
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the northeast quarter northeast quarter; all 
north half, north half southeast quarter, southwest quarter 
half, quarter southwest 
half, northeast southwest quarter, 
10; northeast quarter, north balf southeast 
in township 4 north, range 73 west. 

southwest 


quarter ection 5; north 


north 


northwest 


quarter section 0; quarter 


outheast quarter section 
quarter section 15, 
North half, 


wection 17; 


quarter, northwest quarter southeast quarter 
south half southwest quarter, southwest quarter southeast 
quarter section 21; south half northeast quarter, southeast quarter north- 
west quarter, south half section 28; all of section 29 except northeast 
northeast quarter; east half section 32; all of section 33; 
southwest quarter northeast quarter, northwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter, south half northwest quarter, southwest quarter, west half southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 34, in township 5 
north, 73 west 

All of sections 6, 7, and 18; that portion of section 19 lying outside of 
park boundary, in township 5 north, range 75 west 

All of sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 24; those portions of sections 

10, and 15 lying east of the Continental Divide; those portions of 
15, 22, and 23 lying on the eastern slopes of Mount Nimbus and 
Baker Mountain, in township 

All 
of the park boundary 


quarte 


range 


sections 


5 north, range 76 west 
of sections 19, 30, and 31; that portion of section 20 lying outside 

and south of the line between Larimer 
that part of section 18 lying south of the boundary 
tween Larimer and Grand Counties and the Continental Divide, in 
township 6 north, 


boundary 
und Grand Counties ; 
line | 
75 west 

26, 35, and 36; 
the 
all the 


hereby, 


range 
All of sections 25, 
24, 27, and 34 lying 
north, range 76 west; and 
hereto shall be nd are 
gulations applicable to 
Park 
Sec. 2. That 


inim, 


those portions of sections 13, 22, 23, 
Continental township 6 
lands added to said park pursuant 
all rules, and 
tocky Mountain National 


east of Divide, ir 


made s ject to 
foree in 


laws 
and in the 
nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
location, or entry under the land the United States, 
for rights of any other purposes 
ever, or any water rights and rights of way connected therewith 
including exis onduits and dit shall affect 


the full use 


laws of 


whether homestead, mineral, way, or 


whats 


ting « hes, o1 


the right of 
and 


any 


such enjoyment 


claimant, locator, or entryman to 


of his land 
With 
Page 1, line 4, after 
recommendation of 
lands located in a 


Page 2, line 8, 


the following committee amendments: 


the word “upon,” insert 
Secretary of the 
forest upon.” 


the number “ 21” 


the following: “ the 
and with respect t 


the Interior, 
national 


trike out 
reof 


and substitute the number 


20) n lieu the 


and before the word “ and,” 


Page 2, line 19, after the number “14” 


nsert 


the 
Page 2, line 20 
insert the word 


the 


number “23 

after the 
‘ and,” 
number “ 10.” 
Page 2, lines 21 and 22, 


lieu thereof the following: 


number “3” 


strike out the 


the 
number 


and before 
word 


number “ 10,” 


aod “and 15” 


and 
fter 


strike out entire lines and substitute in 
Divide; that portion of section 15 lying 
east of the Continental Divide and on the eastern slope of Mount Nimbus ; 
and that portion of the Baker 


Mountain.” 


section 22 lying on eastern slope of 


line 2, strike : 


out the word 


‘section ” and insert “ sections 


3, line 3, after the word “ Divide,” insert the following: “ and 
that part of section 29 lying outside the park boundary.” 
Page 3, line 12 
the following 
‘Sec. 2. That 
acerued rights 
entry exist 


strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof 


nothing herein contained shall 
f ownership of lands or any 
under the land 
act, whether 


purposes 


affect any vested 
valid existing claim, 
laws of the United 


for homestead, 


and 
loca 
States at the 
mineral, rights of 
water rights and/or 
reservoirs, conduits, and 
and decisions of 


tion, or ing 


date of 


passage of this 


way, or other other whatsoever, or any 


rights of way connected therewith, including 
ne ognized by local laws, 
courts, or shall affect the right of any such owner, cls 


to the of his 


ditches. as may be re customs 


mant, locator, or 


entryman full use and enjoyment land.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
return to the bill (S. 4269) authorizing the C 
Kentucky, by and through the State 
Kentucky, or the successors of said commission, to acquire, con- 


unanimous consent to 


ommonwealth of 


struct, maintain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or | 


across boundary line streams of Kentucky 
I understand the gentleman 
his objection. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin 
the gentleman will not ma! 


from Wisconsin has withdrawn 


With the understanding that 
xe a motion to recousider so that I 





Highway Commission of 


| justed at 
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can interview my colleagues whom I am attempting to protect 
while they were busy at other work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, im- 
prove the Postal Service, and more adequately provide for military and 
other purposes the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the 
State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors of said com- 
mission, be, and it hereby is, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate any or all of the following bridges and approaches thereto, at 
points suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and acts 
amendatory and supplemental thereto, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act: 

A bridge across the Ohio River at or near Maysville; a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Ashland; a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Carrollton; a bridge the Tennessee River at or near 
Eggners Ferry; a bridge across the Tennessee River near Paducah; a 
bridge across the South Fork of the Cumberland River at or near Burn- 
side; a bridge across the North Fork of the Cumberland River at or near 
Burnside; a bridge across Cumberland River at or near Smithland; a 
bridge a Cumberland River at or near Canton; a bridge across 
Cumberland River at or near Burkesville; a bridge across the Kentucky 
River at or near Tyrone; a bridge across the Kentucky River at or near 
High Bridge; a bridge across the Kentucky River at or near Boones- 
boro; a bridge across the Kentucky River at or near Gratz; a bridge 
the Green River at or near Brownsville; a bridge across the 
Green River at or near Rockport; a bridge across the Green River at or 


acToss 


ross 


acToss 


near Morgantown; and a bridge across Green River at or near Spotts 
ville, 

Said Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the State Highway 
Commission of Kentucky, or the successors of said commission, is hereby 
authorized to acquire any or all of the following bridges and approaches 
thereto and thereafter to maintain and operate same as toll bridges: 

A bridge across the Ohio River at or near Milton; a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Paducah; a bridge across the Kentucky River 
at or near Carrollton; and a bridge across Green 
Cathoun. 

Sec. 2. 


River at or near 
There is hereby conferred upon the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors 
of said commission, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, and/or operation of any 
and/or all such bridges and their approaches as are possessed by rail 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property 
is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in condemnation or expropriation of prop- 
erty for public purposes in such j3tate. 

Sec. 3. The Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the State 
Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors of said commission, 
is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over any and/or 
all such bridges, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in 
the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. The Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the State 
Highway Commission of Kentucky, or its successors, may unite or group 
all or such of said bridges into one or more separate projects for 
financing purposes, as in its or their judgment shall be deemed practi- 
cable to so unite or group. If tolls are charged for the use of a 
bridge or bridges In a project, the rates of toll to be charged for the 
use of such bridge or bridges embraced in the particular project shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed an amount sufficient 
to pay the reasonable costs of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge or all of the bridges included in the particular project and 
their approaches under economical management, and not to exceed an 
amount sufficient, in addition to the foregoing, to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the aggregate cost of the bridge or all of 
the bridges embraced in the particular project, and their approaches, 
including reasonable interests and financing costs, as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period not exceeding 20 years 
from the date of approval of this act. The tolls derived from the bridge 
or bridges embraced in any particular project may be continued and 
paid into the appropriate sinking fund until all such costs of the bridges 
embraced in the particular project shall have been amortized. In any 
event tolls shall be charged on the basis aforesaid for transit over the 
bridge or bridges in each project for which revenue bonds of said 
Commonwealth are issued, and such tolls shall be continued and ad- 
such rates as may be necessary to pay such bonds with 
thereon and any lawful premium for the retirement thereof 
before maturity, subject only to the power of the Secretary of War or 
other authorized Federal authority to regulate such rates. 


interest 
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If of Kentucky, or its successors, 
shall the exercise of its or their judgment deem it inexpedient or 
impracticable to construct or acquire any one or more of such bridges, 
or to unite group any or more with another or others for 
financing purposes, then the failure of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
acting by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or 
its successors, to construct or acquire any one or more of such bridges, 
or failure to unite or group any one or more with another or others 
for financing purposes, shall in no wise affect its authority or powers 
granted by this act as to such bridge or bridges or the remainder of 
such bridges which it may so construct, acquire, unite, or group, and 
operate 

After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge or 
bridges in any particular project shall have been provided to the extent 
hereinabove required, the bridge or bridges included in such project shall 


the State Highway Commission 
in 


or one 


| 


| sence, indefinitely, after Thursday, June 12, 1930, on account of 


| rolled Bills, reported that 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Mr. WALKER, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 


time, 


ab 

important business. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En 


that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint resolution of the following 


| titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker 


shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the | 
amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of | 


such bridge or bridges embraced in the 


particular project and their 
approaches under economical management. 


An accurate record of the 
cost of the bridge or bridges in a project and their approaches, the ex- 


penditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating same, and of the | 


daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. Tolls shall be uniform as between indi- 
viduals and as between vehicles of the same class using any one of the 
bridges, but different rates of toll may be charged for the use of different 
bridges. 

iec. 5. The authority and powers conferred by this act are supple- 
mentary and additional to all other authority 
granted by law in relation to such bridges and tolls for transit there- 
over, and such authority or powers as to any one or more of such 
bridges may be exercised either under the authority and provisions of 
this act or under the authority and provisions of any other law relating 
thereto; and nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring tolls 
to be charged for the use of any one or more of such bridges, except 
as hereinabove provided, and nothing herein shall be construed to pro- 
hibit the Commonwealth of Kentucky, acting by and through the State 
llighway Commission of Kentucky, or its successors, from paying all 
or any part of the cost of any one or more of such bridges and their 
approaches from the State road fund, or from paying all or any part of 
the cost of maintenance, repair, or operation of any one or more of 
such bridges from the State road fund of the of 
Kentucky. 


Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


Commonwealth 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 9, after the word “Ashland,” insert 
the Ohio River at or near a point opposite Cairo, Il.” 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “ bridges,” 
excluding interstate bridges.” 

Page 6, line 8, ater the word “tolls,” strike out the words “or 
the rates of toll shal) thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of 
not to exceed the amount necessary for ‘he proper maintenance, repair. 
and operation of such bridge or bridges embraced in the particular 
projects and their approaches under economical management.” 


insert “excepting and 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to the bill (H. R. 5627) relating to the naturalization of cer- 
tain aliens. I want to make a statement. This is really a 
special bill for the relief of one man regarding his withdrawal 
of his declaration of citizenship. I want to state that the case 
as first presented to me seemed to me one which should not 
pass. The man was no slacker. He was found physically unfit 
for military duty, but sought and found special service with 
the Military Establishment until after the armistice. I will 


and powers heretofore | 


“a bridge across 


not take the time of the whole committee to state how I reached | 


the conclusion that the relief ought to be granted. I say that 
for the benefit of the gentleman who had some doubts as to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding any provision of law to the 
contrary, no alien shall be debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States on the ground that he withdrew his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States in order to secure discharge from 


the military service, if such discharge took place after November 11, 
1918. 


| December 28, 1922; and 





H. R. 6130. An act to exempt the Custer National Forest from 


| the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other pur 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll | 


poses; and 

H. J. Res. 181, Joint resolution to amend a joint resolution en- 
titled “ Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, 
and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” 
February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 1922, 
tended December 28, 1922. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2836. An act to admit to the United States Chinese wives of 
certain American citizens; 

S. 4085. An act to authorize the use of a right of way by the 
United States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins 
National Monument in connection with the San Carlos irrigation 
project ; 

S$. 4169. An act to add certain lands to the Zion National Park 
in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; 

S$. 4170. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands to 
the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4203. An act to amend the act approved February 12, 1029, 


sailors 
approved 
and eXx- 


as 


| authorizing the payment of interest on certain funds held in 


trust by the United States for Indian tribes; and 


S$. 4318. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to permit 


| taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under 


the reclamation act,” approved April 21, 1928, so as to include 


| ceded lands under Indian irrigation projects. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 


| to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution and bill of 


the House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution to amend a joint resolution en- 
titled “ Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved Febru 
ary 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 1922, and 


as extended 


H. R. 6130. An act to exempt the Custer National Forest from 
the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other purposes. 
ADJOUR.« MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 11, 1930, at 12 o'clock nvon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, June 11, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON THE 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider several bills relating to nnemployment. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
(9.30 a. m.) 


for the final enrollment of the Indians 
Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon (S 


JUDICIARY 


AFFAIRS 


Providing 


of the 
Klamath 


3156) 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur 
poses,” approved May 15, 1928 (H. R. 12101). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 

to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
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near Sunnyvale, in the county 
fornia, and construct 
6S10) 

Authorizing the Secretary 
for a 
Calif, 
GSOS ) 


of Santa Clara, State of Cali- | 
necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
of the Navy to accept a free site 
lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. 


Committee on Banking 
and branch banking (H. 


m.) 
To authorize the 
investigate chain 


and 
Res. 


Currency 
141). 


to 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under Rule XXIV, executive communications | 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

538. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental of appropriations 
for the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the fiseal 
year 1931, sum of $980,000 (H. Doc. No, 461); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

539. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report | 
from the Chief of Engineers on the St. Croix River, Wis. and ; 
Minn., covering navigation, flood control, power development. 
and irrigation (H. Doe. No, 462); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

540. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on Patuxent | 
River, Md. (H. Doc. No. 463); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

541. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on prelimi- | 
nary examination of Mud Creek, Ky., with a view to the con- 
trol of its floods (H. Doc. No. 464); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed. 


clause 2 of 


estimate 


in the 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- | 
merce. H. R. 12614. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Aurora, Lll., to construct, maintain, and operate a | 
free highway bridge from Stolps Island in the Fox River at 
Aurora, Ul., to connect with the existing highway bridge across 
the Fox River north of Stolps Island; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1845). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 321. A joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
of $4,500 for the expenses of participation by the United States | 
in an International Conference on the Unification of Buoyage | 
and Lighting of Coasts, Lisbon, 1930; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1846). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12807. | 
A bill to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1852). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BOWMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9408. A bill to amend the act of March 3, 1917, an act 
making appropriations for the general expenses of the District 
of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1853). Referred to 
the Committee of the While House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 8. 
4858. An act to authorize transfer of funds from the general 
revenues of the District of Columbia to the revenues of the 
water department of said District, and to provide for transfer of | 
jurisdiction over certain property to the Director of Public | 
Buildings and Public Parks; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1854). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the | 
state of the Union. 


BILLS AND 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. | 
886. A bill for the relief of William Sulem; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1835). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 785. A bill 
for the relief of Francis A. Grennen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1836). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND 
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|} amendment (Rept. No, 1840). 
| Whole House. 


| 11189, 


| 3174. 


JUNE 10 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2628. <A bill to authorize an appropriation for the relief of 
I. L. Lyons & Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1837). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5745. A bill for 
the relief of Herbert J. Weyant; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1838). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. 
6517. <A bill for the relief of Irene Brand Alper; with 
ment (Rept. No. 1839). Referred to the Committee 
Whole House. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. 
T7798. 


H. R. 
amend- 
of the 


H. R. 
A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lawrence Chiebek; without 


Referred to the Committee of the 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
S585. <A bill for the relief of Maj. Thomas J. Berry; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1841). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8991. A bill for 
the relief of Charles E. Reyburn; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1842). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10888. A bill for 
the relief of Margaret V. Pearson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1843). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
A bill for the relief of Fritz Zoller; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1844). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. S. 2811. An act 
for the relief of Oscar R. Hahnel; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1847). Referred to the Committee of the Whele House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
778. A bill for the relief of Jeannette Weir; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1848). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


| House. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
A bill for the relief of Henry W. Sublet; with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 1849). Referred to the Committee of the 


| Whole House. 


Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of Judd W. Hulbert; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1850). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4536. 
A bill for the relief of John SS, Stotts, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1851). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9875. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. Guy L. Hartman; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1855). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


H. R. 7909. A bill for 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
sy Mr. CRAMTON: A Dill (H. R. 12870) to authorize the 
sale of all of the right, title, interest, and estate of the United 
States of America in and to certain lands in the State of Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12871) providing for the 
sale of isolated tracts in the former Crow Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 12872) granting increase of 


| pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with 


Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 12873) authorizing an appro- 


| priation for the payment of claims arising out of the occupation 


of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by American forces in 1914; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 12874) making an 
appropriation to provide for the resurfacing of a road in the 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Military Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 12875) granting pensions and 
increase of pension to widows, minor children, and helpless 


| children of soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the 


Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12876) to provide for blue 
dress uniforms for enlisted men of the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 242) re- 
questing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate gain and 
loss effects of big business mergers, chain stockholding company 
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business operation, and to report findings to Speaker; 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 360) pro- 
viding for a national conference on uniform State 
welfare laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


to the 
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labor and 


By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. | 


361) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to the New 
Orleans International Trade Exhibition New Orleans Quarter 
master Intermediate Depot Unit No. 2; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 12877) granting an increase 
of pension to Adelia A. Masters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: 


Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 12879) for the relief of John 
J. Kennelly; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12880) for the 
relief of Frederick V. Armistead; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12881) granting a pension to Viny Carey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12882) granting a pension 
to Willie D. Harrelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 128838) for the 
relief of Seymour H. Dotson, otherwise known William 
Dodson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12884) granting an increase 
of pension to Rhoda Button; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 12885) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Folsom; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12886) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma Huston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12887) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. Pile; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


as 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12888) granting an increase of pension to | 


Mary Jane Mimmy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12889) for 
the relief of officers and enlisted men of the First Virginia Am- 
bulance Company, later One hundred and fifteenth Ambulance 
Company, One hundred and fourth Sanitary Train; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 12890) granting a pension 
to Rosa E. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 12891) granting a pension 
to Mary West; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 12892) granting an increase 
of pension to Betsy A. Waight; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12893) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Swan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 12894) extending the bene- 
fits of the emergency officers’ retirement act to Wolcott LeClear 
Beard; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 12895) granting a retirement 
annuity to W. A. Cody; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12896) granting an increase of 
pension to Katie J. Jerolmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12897) grant- 
ing a pension to Esther Simpson Bingham; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12898) to extend 
the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 
1916, to Carl G. Lindstrom, a former employee at the Watertown 
Arvenal, Watertown, Mass.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 12899) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Steiner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12900) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary FE. Klingensmith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7518. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Providence Fraternal 
Association of Providence, R. 1., opposing the enactment of 
islation designed to create either a voluntary or compulsory 
tem of alien registration ; to the Committee on Immigration 
Naturalization. 

7519. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Merrill, lowa, urging that Con 
gress enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures 


leg 
Svs 


and 


| establishing higher standards before production for films that 


| the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


| lution 
- , . } Inerce. 
A bill (H. R. 12878) granting an increase of | 
pension to Martha E. Aughinbaugh ; to the Committee on Invalid | regional office of the Veterans’ Burean, favoring passage at the 


are to be licensed for interstate and international commerce ; to 


7520. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of American Train Dis- 
patchers’ Association, urging (he passage of Senate Joint Reso 


161; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 


7521. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of employees of the Boston 


present session of the bill relating to a 44-hour week for Gov 


| ernment employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 





T7522. 


By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of president 
and secretary of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of 
Middieburgh, Schoharie County, N. Y., praying for enactment 
of laws to provide Federal supervision of motion-picture pro 
duction ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7523. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Lynnville, Iowa, requesting the enact 
ment of a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures 
establishing higher standards for production of films to be 
licensed for interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7524. By Mr. STONE: Petition of Finor H. Works, Wynne 
wood, Okla., urging the date to be extended to 1930 in the 
Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis 
lation. 

7525. Also, petition of John P. Tyon, of Davidson, Okla., urg 
ing the date to be extended to 1930 in the Rankin bill; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7526. By Mr. YATES: Petition of D. J. O'Connell, correspond- 
ing secretary International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers, 
3917 Flourney Street, Chicago, Ill, urging the passage of the 
44-hour bill for Federal employees; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

7527. Also, petition of George W. Overton, president of the 
Reuben H. Donnalley Corporation, 320 East Twenty-first Street, 
Chicago, UL, protesting the passage of House bill 11096, and 
states in his opinion it will decrease rather than increase rev 
enue ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7528. Also, petition of E. M. Pettinger, general manager Direct 
Mail Advertising Co., 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, pro- 
testing the passage of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7529. Also, petition of Jessie M. Kehoe, 327 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, protesting the passage of House bill 11096, and 
stating that if passed it would decrease rather than increase 
revenue; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, June 11, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 9, 1930) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 


Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 
Frazier 


George 


Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 


Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
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McNary 
Met f Leng Steiwer 

Mones Robins Stephens 

Ni tobsion 5 Sullivar 

Odlhe Swanson 
Overman Ships Thomas, Idaho 
Phipps Thomas, Okla 
Pin Townsend 
Pittman Smoot Trammell Wheeler 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. Nye] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD 
Utah Mr. Kino], the Senator 
Smiryu], and the Senator from 
nie arily detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Steck Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 


eppard 
tead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


South 


[| Mr. 


Carolina 
FLETCHER] 


from 
Florida 


[Mr. 
ure 


Kighty-four Senators have 


\ quorum is present. 


an- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills and joint resolution of 


the Senate: 


one 


S. 8298S. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- | 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at | 


near Evansville, Ind. ; 
S. 3386. An act giving the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 
February 12, 19209; 

S$. 3466. An act to legalize the water pipe line constructed 
by the Searcy Water Co. under the Little Red River near the 
town of Searcy, Ark. ; 

S. 3868. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Lamar Lumber Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge the West Pearl River at or near Talis- 
heek, La.; 

S. 4175. An act to legalize a bridge across Duck River, on the 
Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville’ in 


or 


acToss 


existing steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road; and 
S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide for the naming of 


a prominent mountain or peak within the boundaries of Mount | 


McKinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Eielson. 

rhe message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the Federal 
Power Commission, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the 


conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of | 


the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Parker, Mr. Hocu, and 
Mr. RAYBURN were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced 
to the report of the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of the participation of the Govern- 
ment in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress to be held at 
Lima, Peru, July, 1930. 

The announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1086) 
relief of George W. Posey. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8479) to 
amend section 7 of Public Act No. 391, Seventieth Congress, 
approved May 15, 1928. 

The also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint 
amendment, in which 
Senate: 

S.4157. An act to extend the times for 
completing a bridge across the Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn.; and 

S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authorizing 


that the House had agreed 


message also 


message 


it requested the concurrence of the 


commencing 
River at or 


and 


the erection 
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H. R. 3087. An act granting leaves of absence with pay to sub- 
stitutes in the Postal Service; 

H. R. 5627. An act relating to the naturalization of certain 
aliens; 

H. R. 7926. An act to provide for terms of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania to be 


| held at Kaston, Pa.; 


H. R. 9227. An act to establish additional salary grades for 


| mechanic’s helpers in the motor-vehicle service ; 


I desire to announce that the Senator from | 


H. R. 9676. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with certain public works at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 10425. An act to amend the act of June 6, 1912 (37 
Stat. L. 125; U. 8. C., title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act au- 


| thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to classify and appraise 


unallotted Indian lands”; 

Hi. R. 11051. An act to amend section 60 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 11144. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to extend, remodel, and enlarge the post-office building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11784. An act to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of 
Colorado; 

H. R. 11853. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare and manufacture a medal in commemoration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the expedition of 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William Clark; 

H. R. 119038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
east branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara 


| Falls, N. Y¥.; 


Hickman | 


County, Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the | signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 


committee of conference on the disagreeing | 
Senate to | 


for the | 


| a railroad bridge across the 





H. R. 11933. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and as- 
east branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; 

H. R. 11934. An act authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the town of 
Star City, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at 


| or near Port Arthur, Tex. ; 


H. R. 11971. An act to amend section 79 of the Judicial Code 
(U. 8. C., title 28, see. 152) by providing two terms of court 
annually at Bloomington, in the southern division of the south- 
ern district of Illinois; 

H. R. 11974. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Beaufort County Lumber Co. to construct, mai.tain, and operate 
Lumber River at or near Fair 
Bluff, Columbus County, N. C.; and 

H. R. 12668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across Sulphur River in the State of 
Arkansas near Fort Lynn. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 


| his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 


resolution of the Senate, each with an | 


tion, and they were signed by the Vice President: 
H.R. 975. An act providing that subscription charges for 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use 


| may be paid for in advance; 


near | 


H. R. 1086. An act for the relief of George W. Posey; 
H. R. 8479. An act to amend section 7 of Public Act No. 391, 


| Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928; and 


on | 


the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of emo- | ; : : . : 
Oa ao a on, D. C., of a memo- | tne sixth Pan American Child Congress, to be held at Lima, 


rin] to William Jennings Bryan. 

The further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

$. 1268. An act authorizing the States of Illinois and Indiana 


messauLrce 


to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across | 


the Wabash River at or near Vincennes, Ind.; and 

S$. 4196. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Francis River in Craig- 
head County, Ark. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

Hl. R. 252. An act to facilitate work of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the Territory of Alaska; 


H. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of the participation of the Government in 


Peru, July, 1930. 
PETITION 

Mr. GLENN presented the petition of the American Hungarian 
Revision League of the Midwest, Chicago, Ill, signed by ‘ts 
president, Dr. Arpad Bar6éthy and other officers, praying for sup- 
port of the efforts of Hungary to secure a revision of the treaty 
of Trianon, which referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
86) creating a commission to make a study with respect to the 
adequacy of the supply of unskilled agricultural labor, reported 
it with amendments, 
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Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on Commerce, to which | 


was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) providing for 
an investigation and report, by a committee to be appointed by 


the President, with reference to the representation at and par- | 


ticipation in the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration, 
known as the Century of Progress Exposition, on the part of the 
Government of the United States and its various departments 
and activities, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. S83) thereon. 


Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
} and mechanical and other equipment and apparatus as may be necessary, 


were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment : 

H. R. 11679. An act to provide for acquiring and disposition 
of certain properties for use or formerly used by the Lighthouse 
Service; and 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain re- 


tired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to | 


improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4517) to provide for the regulation of tolls 
over certain bridges, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 890) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4400) to legalize a pier con- 
structed in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md., reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 891) thereon. 

Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4419) for the relief of J. W. Nelson, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
S84) thereon, 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which were 
referred the following bills and joint resolutions, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 8881. An act to carry out the recommendations of the 


President in connection with the late-claims agreement entered | 


into pursuant to the 


(Rept. No. S86); 


settlement of war claims act of 1928 


H. R. 12440. An act providing certain exemptions from taxa- | 


tion for Treasury bills (Rept. No. 887) ; and 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution extending the time for the 
assessment, refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 
1928 in the case of married individuals having community 
income (Rept. No. 888). 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12348) to provide for the 
partial payment of the expenses of foreign delegates to the 
Fleventh Annual Convention of the Federation Interalliee des 
Anciens Combattants, to be held in the District of Columbia in 
September, 1930, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 889) thereon. 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 


referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) providing for the 
participation of the United States in the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va.., 
and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and 
authorizing an appropriation to be used in connection with such 
celebration, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment. 


RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On behalf of the Committee on Finance 
I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 
I beg to add that the bill will be printed by to-morrow and 
within a few days a report (No. 885) accompanying the bill 
will be available to Senators in studying the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 


| purchase 
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gress (including approaches, connections with the Capitol power plant, 
and architectural landscape treatment of the grounds). Such building 
shall be constructed on the site acquired under the provisions of such 
act of May 21, 1928. It shall contain suitable space for book, news 
paper, and file stacks; for storage, reference, and 
for the Copyright Office, card and the printing office 
and bindery. It shall be connected by a suitable tunnel with the 
Library of Congress, for which purpose the necessary structural changes 
in the Library of Congress building and additions to the said building 
are authorized. Such annex shall be 


other rooms; offices 


service, branch 


equipped with such furnishings 
including equipment and apparatus required for transportation and com- 
munication between the Library of Congress and the annex 

Sec. 2. All plans for the construction or alteration of buildings under 
authority of this act shall be approved by the commission. The Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, under the direction of the commission, is authorized, 
in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
supplies, equipment, and the 
market, to employ necessary personnel, including architectural 
neering, and other professional services, without reference to 35 
of the act approved June 25, 1910 (U. 8. C., title 40, sex tion 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), or the classifi 
cation act of 1923, as amended (U. 8S. C., title 5, 13; U ; 
Supp. III, ch. 13), and to make such expenditures as may be 
sary, including expenditures for advertising and travel and for the 
chase of technical and reference books. 

Sec. 3 
continue 
building. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $6,500,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the commission to 
carry out the provisions of this act. Appropriations 


to enter into contracts to 


open 
engi 


materials, accessories in 
section 
265), se 
chap Ss. ¢ 

neces- 


put 


The commission created under the 
in existence until 


21, 
completion 


shall 
the 


act of May 
after the 


1928, 


six months of 


made under au 


| thority of this act shall be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the 


endar, and, without objection, leave is granted to file a report 


later with the bill. 
ANNEX TO THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 8372) to provide 
for the construction and equipment of an annex to the Library 
of Congress. I ask unanimous consent for the inrmediate con- 
sideration of the bill It is to provide for the construction of an 
annex to the Library of Congress, and is rather an emergency 
measure. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the commission created by the act entitled 
“Ap act to provide for the acquisition of certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928, is authorized and directed to provide for the 


Department of the Interior 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day, June 11, 1930, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2836. An act to admit to the United States Chinese wives 
of certain American citizens; 

S. 4085. An act to authorize the use of a right of way by the 
United States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins 
National Monument in connection with the San Carlos irri 
project; 

5.4169. An act to add certain lands to the Zion 
Park, in the State of Utah, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4170. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other pur 
poses ; 

8S. 4208. An act to amend the act approved February 12, 1929, 
authorizing the payment of interest on certain funds held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes; and 

8.4518. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to permit 
taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under 
the reclamation act,” approved April 21, 1928, so as to incinde 
ceded lands under Indian irrigation projects 


gation 


National 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
favorably the nomination of Edward C. Plummer, of Maine, to 
be a member of the United States Shipping Board for a 
of six years from June 9, 1930 (reappointment), which 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, reported the nominations 
of sundry officers in the Coast Guard, which were placed on the 
Ixecutive Calendar. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported the nominations of sundry officers in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service, which were placed on the Executive Calendar 

He also, from the same committee, reported without recom 
mendation the nomination of Hanford MacNider, of Lowa, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Canada, which was placed on the Execu 
tive Calendar. 


term 
wis 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. GREENE: 


A bill (S. 4680) granting an increase of pension to Adeline 
Barrows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

A bill (S. 4681) to provide for biue dress uniforms for en- 
listed men of the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 


construction and equipment of a fireproof annex to the Library of Con- ' Affairs. 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 4682) 
Army to enter into agreements with local governments adjacent 
to the District of Columbia for the use of water for purposes of 
fire fighting only; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 4683) to authorize the sale of all of the right, title, 
interest, and estate of the United States of America in and to 
certain lands in the State of Michigan; the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

A bill (S. 4684) granting a pension to Adelaide S. Smith (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4685) for the relief of William A. Gallagher; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 4686) granting a pension to Eugene T. Wooldridge ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4687) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Aurora, ILL, to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge from Stolps Island in the Fox River at Aurora, IIL, 
to connect with the existing highway bridge across the Fox 
River north of Stolps Island; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 4688) granting an increase of pension to Martha E. 
Tilghman (with accompanying papers); tu the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4689) granting a pension to William F. Glispin; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4690) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Roosevelt, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Poplar, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4691) for the relief of Sidney J. Lock; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4692) granting a pension to Clyde C. Foreman 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BAIRD: 

A bill (S. 4693) to provide for the closing of certain streets 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4694) to correct the military record 
Anderson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 4695) granting a pension to Mary L. Ickes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4696) granting to the Butte Anglers’ Club, of Butte, 
Mont., a patent to lot 1, section 5, township 2 south, range 9 
west, and a patent to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. of lot 2 
in said section to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4697) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge Sulphur River in the State of 
Arkansas near Fort Lynn; to the Committee on Commerce. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


to 


of Albert 


5; 


across 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 
H.R. 252. An act to facilitate work of the Department of 


Agriculture in the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 3087. An act granting leaves 
substitutes in the Postal Service; and 

H. Rk. 9227. An act to establish additional salary grades for 
mechanic’s helpers in the motor-vehicle service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 5627. An act relating to the naturalization 
aliens: to the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 7926. An act to provide for terms of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania to be 
held at Easton, Pa.; and 

H. R. 11971. An act to amend section 79 of the Judicial Code 
(U. S. C., title 28, see. 152) by providing two terms of court 
annually at Bloomington, in the southern division of the south- 
ern district of Illinois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9676. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with certain public works at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 10425. An act to amend the act of June 6, 1912 (37 Stat. 
L. 125; U. S. C., title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act authorizing 


=), 


of absence with pay to 


of certain 
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to authorize the Chief of Engineers of the | 


| 
| 











the Secretary of the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted 
Indian lands”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 11051. An act to amend section 60 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11144. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to extend, remodel, and enlarge the post-office building at 
Washington, D. C., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 11784. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of Colorado; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 11853. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare and manufacture a medal in commemoration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the expedition of 


| Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William Clark; to the Com- 


mittee on the Library. 

Hi. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at or 
near Port Arthur, Tex.; 

H. R. 11974. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Beaufort County Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Lumber River at or near Fair 
Bluff, Columbus County, N. C.; and 

H. R. 12668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across Sulphur River in the State of 
Arkansas near Fort Lynn; to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $671,950 as an additional amount for general expenses of 
the Office of the Public Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital for completing roads in the Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway, intended to be proposed by him to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—BAY BRIDGE AND RED HOOK 
CHANNELS, NEW YORK HARBOR, N, Y. 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authoriza- 
tion bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion 
to reconsider the yote by which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] was adopted on Mon- 
day last to the bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

HELEN T. SCOTT 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 30), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid out of the contingent funds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to Helen T. Scott, widow of Walter W. Scott, 
late an employee of the Joint Committee on Printing, a sum equal to 
six months of his compensation as such employee, one-half of said sum 
to be paid by the Senate and one-half by the House, and an additional 
amount, not exceeding $250, to defray the funeral expenses of said 
Walter W. Scott, shail be paid by the House. 


Mr. DENEEN subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
the foregoing concurrent resolution was referred, reported it 
favorably without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to. 

REPRINT OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED “ COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT” 

Mr. ODDIE submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 289), 
which, with the accompanying document, was referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That Senate Document No. 186, Seventieth Congress, second 


session, entitled “Colorado River Development,” be reprinted as a 
Senate document, with corrections, and that 5,000 copies be made 


available for the use of the document room. 
CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


Mr. COUZENS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
290), which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information as a basis 
for legislation, the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any duly 
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authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to | more above the same period last year 
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Contracts for highways reached 


make a study of and to investigate the matter of consolidation and | the total of $196,678,000 during the first four months of 1930, against 


unification of railroad properties and the effect of such consolidations 
and unifications upon the public interest. 

The committee shall report to the Senate the results of its studies 
and investigations, including such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions and recesses of the Senate, to employ such experts and 
such clerical and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to have such printing and binding done, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems necessary. Every person who, having been summoned as a 
witness by authority of said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any 
question pertinent to the investigation herein authorized, shall be liable 
to the penalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee or subcommittee, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE NEAR VINCENNES, IND. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1268) authorizing the States of Illinois 
and Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Wabash River, at or near Vincennes, Ind., 
which were to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That the times for commencing and completing the construc- 


Ind., authorized to be built by the States of Illinois and Indiana, 
by an act of Congress approved June 20, 1929, are hereby ex- 
tended one and three years, respectively, from June 20, 1950. 
“Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved’; and to amend the title so as to read: “An 


. » 3 nei * sting » | 
act to extend the times for commencing and completing the | tutely indispensable. 


construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at or near 
Vincennes, Ind.” 
Mr. WATSON. 

ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
COAL 
SAW NATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S 
4140) providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate disagree to 
amendments of the House, ask for a conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. Frazier, Mr. McMAster, and Mr. Asuurst conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


ROADS AS BUSINESS BULLDERS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an address delivered over the radio by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, on Roads as 
Business Builders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


Some time ago, you may recall, we discussed the business effects of 
road building in foreign countries. I mentioned a number of the great 
highway contracts overseas that have been obtained by American firms, 
notably the success of a Boston concern with a huge highway project 
in Cuba, probably the largest in the world. So to-night I will confine 


myself to the commercial advantages of good roads here in our own | 


country. 


The meaning of good roads for better business was brought home to | 


us very vividly a few weeks ago when President Hoover signed the 


Dowell billi—certainly one of the most notable pieces of legislation in | 


the history of highways in this country. It appropriates $300,000,000 
of Federal money to aid the States in the construction of roads during 
the next three years. Its economic importance would be difficult to 
exaggerate. 

The subject of the commercial value of roads is particularly timely 


now, 1 feel, dDecause reports recently made to Secretary Lamont by the | 


governors of 35 States indicate extraordinary activity in highway con 
struction this year. Thirty States report increases over last year, and 
16 of these announce contract awards so far this year 100 per cent or 


The cost of stenographic services to report such hear- 





ute 


I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


| world. 


\ND ASPHALT DEPOSITS IN LANDS OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKA- | 


the | 


the | 


| and the transportation of the mail, 
The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed | 


| country. It 
| Then, 


| about 135 miles. 
| growth of highways over which our sturdy 





| peded. 


$142,668,000 during the corresponding period of 1929 
And I am glad to say 
State officials that the 
barred the vital matter of 


There we see a 
there 


element 


real contribution toward business stability 
is a unanimous agreement among. these 
of political strife must absolutely be 
administering roadway improvement——through the appointment of thor 
oughly competent, impartial commissions and Only itn this 
way can full efficiency be assured in the control of expenditures for 
road construction as well as maintenance. There is still much room for im 
provement in county-road administration. Out of the three thousand 
and odd counties in the country, Mr. T. N. MacDonald, the able, ener- 
getic chief of our Federal Bureau of Public Roads, tells me that only 
about a half are now employing expert, competent engineers to super- 
vise their road works 
both wasteful and 


from 


engineers 


The injection of politics into this problem is 
dangerous 

The greatest relative increases in road work this year, I find, are in 
Ohio and Idaho; in the former State the road-construction awards for 
the first three months of this year were eleven times greater than in 
the corresponding quarter a year ago, while Idaho shows awards more 
than ninety times as large as last year. But some of our wide-awake 
Southern States are setting a lively pace There is Arkansas, 
which is now in the midst of a highway-development program on which 
$25,000,000 will be expended this year; this will be very significant in 
the economic development of that whole section of the country 

It is this early season highway construction that represents such a 
substantial contribution to the stabilization of business It 
the use of millions of tons of material drawn from 
sources, and thus provides employment (both directly 
over broader areas than any other type of public work 
it is caleulated that 
building and 


also 


involves 
separated 
indirectly) 
For one thing, 
nearly 50 cents of each dollar spent for highway 
maintenance is paid for the involved. And this 


widely 


and 


labor 


i i y ; rs | does not mean merely the able shovel wielders out in the hot sun; it 
tion of a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Vincennes, | ; 


includes makers of cement in distant cities, chemists in explosive plants, 
steel workers, lumber-yard employees, and countless others who contrib 
to the creation or selling of road and bridge materials 

The extent and quality of a nation’s roadways determine, to a high 
degree, its rank in the material civilization of the 
the swift necessities of present-day business, good highways 
But way back in the days of th: 
had what might almost be called a “ religion of the road” vital 
factor in well-being, law, and order. The Roman road enabled the 
imperial city to become the mistress of practically all the then known 


present day For 


are abso 
Romans they 


nea 


Those roads formed an intricate and giganti 
ing out to Spain, up to Scotland, to Germany, to Syria 
northern Africa. Semetimes as much as 3 feet thick, and almost as 
enduring as primeval rock, these Roman highways struck straight 
definite goals 


network, stretch 


and across 
for 
They penetrated forests, surmounted morasses 
boldly across barren deserts. Over them thundered the 
and in the wake of the legions came the 
” the enormous business life of that 


and 
Roman legions 


cut 
Roman law, e 
mighty empire 

Most of our early American statesmen were passionately enthusiast 
about the value of roads. Washington, as a young engineer, was a road 
builder. That brilliant Carolinian, Calhoun, declared in 1819 
judicious system of roads, constructed for the convenience of 


the “ Roman 


peace, 


that “a 
commerce 
would, by consolidating our 
and increasing our wealth and fiscal capacity, add greatly to 
sources.” 

Those were the days of turnpikes, tollgates, and so-called 
roads"’ (made of small logs), which you still 
bump across) in the remote mountains of California 
I must not forget to mention the “ Wilderness Road” 
Boone hewed out from North Carolina to heart of 
was ungraded—dotted with stumps 
it journeyed westward those humble, desperately 
benefactors of the Republic, the grandparents of 
there was the famous “ National Road” which was started from 
Cumberland, Md., in 1808; it teok 3 Presidents, 10 Congresses, and 14 
governmental acts to get that road even as far as Wheeling, W. Va., 
But it was one of the first “ roots” of that far-flung 
forefathers fought their 
way toward that western coast, which is now (thanks to thi 
magical device that you and I are using this minute) so happily and 
closely linked with the rest of the country. 

Most of us who are not excessively young can recall very well the 
“ pre-good-roads” days out in the country the narrow dirt 
strips deep in dust or mud—the ruts and bogs and bumps and ridges 
It was a task in those days—a feat of endurance and 
many cases—merely to make 15 miles to 
Sunday picnic in a buggy or in one of 
fashioned country wagons. 

And what, we nmy ask, was the social effector, more specially, the 
business effect—of that condition? Transportation and trade were im 
The tendency was one of isolation, of 
and commercial life concentrating in 
centers—the crossreads settlement, 


Union 
our re- 


* corduroy 
rather, 
West 
Daniel 
Kentucky 
but 


ride across (or, 
and the 
which 
the 
holes 
poor, but 


Abraham 


the 
and over 
immortal 


Lincoln 


remote 


districts 


hardihood in 
to town” or 
hard, 


“ vet 


the 


out on a 
lumbering, old 


segregation, of social 
and around 


the hamlet, the 


countless 
village, the 


small 
little 
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city Business was restricted very largely by the geographic limita- 
tions of the given region There was very little of the ferocious com- 
petitive pressure of the sort that harasses the small business man these 
days. 

Under the resistiess compulsion of the automobile’s spread, the good- 
roads movement here in the United States has advanced with giant 
strides. Even so recently as 1904 our State and Federal Governments 
alone spent for rural highways only a little more than two and one- 


half million dollars. 
obtain complete statistics, the comparable figure was more than $827,- 
000,000. That three hundred thirty times as much. And, in 
addition to that huge State and Federal road budget, the expenditures 
of the counties and other local governments for roads in 1928 reached 
a total of $832,000,000 In the last 10 years the aggregate expendi- 
tures for roads in this country have mounted above a Dillion dollars 
year 


In 1928, the most recent year for which we can 


7 


Is 


and 


every 
W i 
sure, 


now have more than 3,000,000 miles of public roads. This, to be 
includes roads of all classes outside the limits of municipalities 
and is made up largely—nearly four-fifths—of local roads of small im- 
The “ Federal-aid which ineludes the roads of 
highest traflic importance built jointly with national and State funds— 


comprises nearly 190,000 miles, a system of splendid highways which 


portance system” 


would extend almost eight times around the world if it were in one 
unbroken road An admirable beginning in many respects, but a con- 
tinent-wide nation certainly needs more. 3ecause of these fine hard- 


surfaced roads we spend vastly less than otherwise would be necessary 
for upkeep of and tires Just ask 
he may burst into tears as he tells you of how 
these roads are too easy on tires, but you can cheer him up by reminding 
him of the increased market for more cars and tires as a result of the 
extension of roads. There 


gusoline, operating expenses, cars, 


some tire manufacturer 


good 


can be no doubt whatever that the 
amount thus saved in running our nearly 27,000,000 cars exceeds the 
sums that we have been spending on our roads 


That is what good highways have meant to the automobile industry, 
which provides employment 
the workers in the 
from 


directly or indirectly—for one out of every 


United States Therefore, 


this 


ten of 


fits 


the business bene- 


good roads in single major aspect are widespread and 


enormous 


They have also helped the farmer, of course, by cutting the cost of 


! 
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United States. As a direct accompaniment and outgrowth of the new 
good roads, North Carolina built consolidated rural schools valued at 
$35,000,000. 

Those are concrete proofs of the business benefits from highways—not 
idle theories, but authentic and attested facts. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the reports of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 


| to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 


American labor, and for other purposes, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the pending conference 
report on the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill represents the twenty- 
first general revision of tariff duties in the history of this 
country. 

This report levies import taxes on a greater number of arti- 
cles at higher rates of duty than any tariff bill brought inte 
this chamber for approval since Alexander Hamilton drafted 
the first tariff bill of 1789. In 141 years since the establishment 
of the protective system the rates provided in the pending report 
have not been equaled nor, except in time of war or under 
abnormal conditions of panic, have they been even nearly ap- 
proximated. Considering the number of articles included on 


| the dutiable list this report erects the highest and longest tariff 


| lower House. 


getting his produce to market and especially by widening his market. | 


They have reduced the expense of his merchandising, and the economies 
thus effected have meant money in the pockets of every single one of us. 
He now ships many more perishable commodities to the city and to more 
cities much more readily, especially “garden truck,” fruit, and milk. 
Of course, that has taken some traffic from the railways, especially those 
serving congested districts; but in general the trucks running over the 
roads are helpful to the rail lines as “ feeders,” tapping new territory, 
engendering new rail traffic, especially for longer hauls. 

As regards bus traffic, you may be interested to know that busses now 
carry more than 3,000,000,000 passengers annually in the United States; 
that is twenty-four times the total population of the country. 
if you ran into the usual Sunday afternoon traffic jams on the roads 
to-day, you are convinced that most of those 3,000,000,000 were out bus 
riding to-day and each with a bus to himself or herself. 


Probably | 


Prompt deliveries represent one of the greatest commercial contribu- 


tions of the motor road. The small-town store can keep a fresher stock, 
can enjoy the big savings of quicker turnovers, is relieved of the neces- 
sity of having so large an inventory, and can cope with that ominous 


bugbear of to-day’s business, the swift style cycle, much more readily than 


in the past Of course, that has complicated things for the manufae- | 
turers, who can not shove off a lot of out-of-date chromos and “ seconds ” 
on the country trade out in the “ sticks " any more, because there are no 
* sticks ""—or hardly any. 

As a rather striking example of the way in which good roads have 
helped to alter business no less than social customs there is the case 


of our daily bread. In 1910 about 80 per cent of the bread consumed 


in this country was baked by housewives in the homes; 


to-day the pro- | 


portion is exactly reversed, four-fifths of the bread being now produced 


in bakeries. Good streets and roads and motor transport, especially to | 
suburban regions or outlying small towns, haye been a major factor in | 
bringing this relief to mother from her sweltering kitchen and back- | 
breaking oven tending, though the delicious results of her efforts may 
still linger fragrantly in our memories 
To illustrate effectively the specific business benefits from roads let | 
us take just one State as an example, North Carolina Between 1919 | 
and 1926 that vigorously progressive southern Commonwealth con- 


structed $125,000,000 worth of highways And largely as a result 
new and active cooperative farm marketing associations were 


10 
developed 


wall in American history, 

I realize that certain Senators have cited the ad valorem 
equivalent of the Dingley and McKinley Acts as being higher 
than the present bill, but in considering that estimate it must 
be remembered that those two acts did not place duties upon 
hundreds and hundreds of articles which are contained in the 
conference reports pending now in the Senate. 

That is the point at which we have arrived after more than 
14 months since consideration of this bill commenced in the 
That is the nature of the legislation we are 
asked to approve at the end of a session of Congress called by 
President Hoover to fulfill the Republican pledge of a “ limited 
revision ” of the tariff, primarily in the interests of agriculture. 

I appreciate the fact that this bill has been subjected to 
analysis and scrutiny such as no previous tariff measure has 
received. It is apparent that the supporters of the bill are 
impatient to secure its final enactment and to divert the atten- 
tion of the public to other questions. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the struggle that has been waged here in the Senate during 
the last eight months has involved principles that should not be 
brushed lightly aside now, and that will survive the passage of 
this bill. I shall not be deterred, therefore, from discussing the 
conference report in the light of those principles and asserting 
what seem to me to be compelling objections against its adop- 
tion by the Senate and its approval by the President. 

I contend that the pending bill is a complete betrayal of 
President Hoover's pledge, solemnly given to the American pco- 
ple throughout the 1928 campaign, that he would favor a “ lim- 
ited revision ” of the tariff as a means toward giving agriculture 
equality with industry. 

In the face of the pledge to give agriculture equality with in- 
dustry made by the Republican Party in 1924, and by both 
parties in 1928, the pending bill places new burdens upon the 
farmer which increase the disparity against him, deny him 
relief, and leave him without hope of sharing in any substantial 
benefits of the protective system, considering agriculture as a 
whole. 

PENDING BILL 


TURNS THE CLOCK BACK 20 YEARS 


I propose to show further that the pending bill, in its general 
upward revision of the Fordney-McCumber Act, and in the 
burdens it lays upon business and industry and the consumer, 
goes far beyond the revision of the Dingley Act consummated in 
1909 in the Payne-Aldrich Act under the Old Guard leadership 
of Senators Aldrich, Crane, Penrose, and Smoor. 

Finally, I charge that the same subterfuge to which the 
authors of the Payne-Aldrich bill resorted to conceal what they 
did in 1909 is being adopted here to-day to force this fraud down 
the throats of the American people. 

This bill turns the clock back 20 years in the tariff history of 
this country. It undoes the work of a whole generation of 
progressive Republicans who commenced their struggle under 


| Dolliver and La Follette in the Senate and Norris in the House 


in North Carolina—and found new markets within and outside the 
State for poultry, eggs, hogs, fruits, and vegetables which previously 
had scarcely moved beyond their own gateposts The result was that | 
the farm women put modern conveniences into their homes, dressed 
themselves and their children better, painted their houses, and beautified 
their yards—and themselves—thus creating substantial business for a 
variety of merchants. Since 1900 the true value of North Carolina 


property has multiplied eight times; that is double the rate of the entire 


against the domination of the party and the Government by 
Aldrich and Cannon. That struggle was waged on behalf of 
the common man, asserting his right to control his own Govern- 
ment and his right to an equal share in the benefits it should 
afford. This bill brings the Republican Party to the cross- 
roads at Which it stood in 1909, under the control of the Old 
Guard leaders who wrote the Payne-Aldrich Act at the dictation 
of special interests and led the party to disaster in 1912. The 
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rates in this bill have been dictated by the same interests that | 
wrote the schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Act. It is defended | 
to-day by the surviving Members of the same group of party | 
leaders. And once more this conservative element, with I 
acquiescence of a Republican President unable or unwilling to 
demand compliance with his own campaign pledges, are riding 
roughshod over the sentiment of the rank and file of the party 
and the interests of the mass of the people. 

When you consider the character of the rates of the bill, the 
methods by which they have been adopted, and the conditions 
under which we are revising the tariff, the parallel between the 
pending bill and the Payne-Aldrich Act is complete. 

In the 1908 eampaign President Taft pledged the Republican 
Party to a downward revision of the Dingley Act of 1897. He 
made the pledge in response to the demand of consumers of the 
country and particularly of the farmers of the great agricul- 
tural States of the West who had been agitating for years 
against the excessive industrial duties of the Dingley Act. That 
pledge was necessary to Republican success at the polls in 1908. 

I remember full well, Mr. President, that my distinguished 
father declined to state his position in the 1908 campaign until 
President Taft made his famous speech, in which he pledged | 
the influence of his great office, if elected President of the 
United States, to a downward revision of the rates of the 
Dingley Act. The position taken at that time by my father was 
held by millions of people in this country. I do not think any 
person will challenge the statement which I have made that 
unless President Taft had pledged himself to a downward re- 
vision of the Dingley rates in 1908 he would not have been 
elected President. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY BETRAYED ITS PLEDGE IN 1909 

After the election in 1908 a bill was written that afforded only 
a slight decrease in half the schedules of the Dingley Act and | 
revised the other schedules upward. As a result of that betrayal 
the Republican Party lost the House in 1910, lost every State in 
the Union save Utah and Vermont in 1912, and did not regain 
control of the Presidency and of Congress until 12 years after 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

We are now asked to approve a bill written on the same 
doctrine as the Payne-Aldrich Act, bearing the name of the only 
majority member of the Finance Committee of 1909 who survives 
in this Chamber. 

After the Payne-Aldrich Act had been passed in 1909 and the 
Republican Party had been driven from power by the outraged | 
citizens of the country, the Democrats in 1913 revised the tariff 
downward by passing the Underwood Act. The Underwood Act 
was subject to the same criticism that can be made against all 





tariff legislation enacted without adequate data from reli- 
able sources on costs of production, but I maintain it was 
an honest attempt to carry out the pledge to revise the 


Payne-Aldrich rates downward, and in the 1916 election the 
people sustained it. After the World War the rates were re- 
vised upward by the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Act of 
1922. It was enacted on the plea that cheap foreign-made goods 
would flood the markets of this country upon the return of 
Europe from a war to a peace basis. It was enacted at a time 
when the attention of the American people was absorbed by 
other issues that had arisen out of the World War. 

I quoted once before, Mr. President, but I venture to quote 
again upon this floor the statement made by the late Senator 
Nelson, of Minnesota, in connection with the revision of the 
tariff in the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. Upon the floor 
of the Senate the then Senator from Minnesota declared that 
the industrial interests had come down to Washington in 1922, 
had gone into the secret meetings of the Finance Committee with 
their schedules in their brief bags, and had had them written 
into law. 

FORDNEY-M’CUMBER ACT VIOLATED REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

No one has ever successfully defended the economic soundness 
of the existing Fordney-McCumber Act. Its schedules were writ- 
ten on the same unscientific basis as previous bills. The recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission were ignored and the 
principle that had been written into Republican platforms that 
tariff rates should equal the difference in the costs of production 
at home and abroad plus a reasonable profit was defied. The 
excessive rates in the Fordney-McCumber Act have only been 
justified by the defenders of that act on the specious argument 
that under its operation the country has been “ prosperous.” 
The truth is that from 1923 to the present hour, while the 
Fordney-McCumber Act has been in effect, agriculture, our great 
basic industry, has been struggling for its very existence, and 
to-day under the operation of that act we are in the midst of a 
grave industrial and business depression, 


| of 1920. 
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That depression, Mr. President, has exploded the theory ad- 
vanced by the defenders of the Fordney-McCumber Act that it 
and it alone was responsible for our so-called prosperity. 

Thus it has been, Mr. President, that during the last decade 
we have witnessed a revival among the people of the West and 
the South of the demand for a readjustment of the burdens and 
benefits of Federal legislation. The West and the South have 
not sought special privileges for their own people. They have 
protested against the conferring of such privileges on others at 
their expense. They never will accept the theory that the rights 
and the interests of three-fourths of this country should be sub- 
ordinated to those of a narrow fringe of States along the north 
ern Atlantic coast. 

AGRICULTURE BURDENED BY TRANSPORTATION 
OF FEDERAL RESERV} 


ACT 
BOARD 


AND DEFLATION POLICY 


A tariff system that is effective in protecting the profits of the 
industrial East and ineffective in protecting the products of the 
West and the South is not the only grievance of the people of 
these sections. The Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 was pre 
ceded by the criminal deflation policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which brought about the worst financial panie in the 
history of the world and by the passage of the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act of 1920, which increased freight rates more 
than one-third in the interior sections of the country. 

May I say in passing, Mr. President, that the farmer has been 
the chief sufferer under the terrific increase in freight rates 
which took place following the passage of the transportation act 
The farmer is the only producer in the United States 
to-day who can not add the cost of transportation to the selling 
price of his products; on the contrary, because of the economic 
conditions which surround the marketing of agricultural com 
modities, the farmer has the cost of transporting his goods to 
market deducted from the selling price of his products, while, 
on the other hand, he has to pay the added freight cost on every 
thing which he buys to use upon his farm. Thus he has been 
caught both coming and going by the terrific advance in freight 
rates made mandatory by Congress through the enactment of a 


piece of special privileged legislation in the interest of the 
owners of railroad securities in the United States. 
The deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board was im- 


posed upon the West and the South without warning, and the 
people were helpless to avoid the disastrous consequences of that 
policy. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, a conservative in the Cabi 
net of a conservative Republican President, declared, after a 
searching investigation, that it was his estimate that the defla- 
tion policy on the part of the Federal Reserve Board had cost 


| the farmers of the United States $15,000,000,000 


The West and South have sought relief from extortionate 
transportation charges under the Esch-Cummins Act and it has 
been denied them. At every session during the last eight years 
they have come to Washington declaring that their plight was 
the result of those two acts upon the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in justice they demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment take action to relieve them from the distress in which the 
Federal Government itself had plunged them; that aid be 
afforded to their basic industry ; but legislation they have sought 
has been denied them. 

Meanwhile, during this period the people of the West and 
South have witnessed the steady march of private monopoly 
until to-day, in violation of the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust 
Acts, behind the protection of the Republican tariff wall, the 
business and the industry of this country and the control of 
prices in the home market has passed into the hands of the 
great industrial and financial interests of the East. 


DEMAND FOR TARIFF 


It was inevitable, Mr. President, that these conditions should 
breed general dissatisfaction with the excessive rates and in 
equalities of the Fordney-McCumber Act. Beginning a few 
years ago the farmers and business men of the West and the 
South adopted formal resclutions giving notice to the country 
that unless they were to be accorded some measure of equal pro- 
tection with other industries in other sections they would no 
longer sustain the Republican conception of a protective tariff 
system. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation in 1923 published an 
analysis showing that when increases in agricultural rates were 
set off against the increases on industrial rates voted in 1922 
the net loss to the farmers of the country amounted to not less 
than $300,000,000 a year. The United States Senate itself is 
on record as condemning the inequalities of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act. On January 16, 1928, the Senate adopted, by a 


EQUALITY 
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South Dakota, as follows: 


Resolved, That many of the rates in existing tariff schedules— 


Referring, of course, to the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act— 
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vote of 54 to 34, a resolution offered by the junior Senator from | °*sriculture we find that there have been economic shifts necessitating 


are excessive nd that the Senate favors an immediate revision down- 

ward of such excessive rates, establishing a closer parity between agri- 

culture and industry, believing it will result to the general benefit of all. 
Is there any man in this Chamber who contends that these | 


two conference reports conform to the declaration of policy con- 
tuined in the McMaster resolution? 
Six months after that resolution was adopted the Republican 


National Convention met at Kansas City. The senior Senator 
from Utah {Mr. Smoor], coauthor of the pending bill, presided 
over the resolutions committee during the convention. Before 


this committee appeared accredited representatives of agricul- 
ture asking legislation to enable the farmer to control and mar- 
ket his surplus products. That plan of farm relief had already 
twice been approved by a Republican Congress but had been 
vetoed in 1927 and 1928 by President Coolidge. This plan of 
farm relief received the approval of 15 of the members of the 


committee on resolutions at the Republican National Convyen- 


tion. As the Wisconsin member of the committee on resolutions 
I submitted a minority platform. It enumerated the inequali- 
ties of which LI have spoken here to-day. It rejected in its 


entirety the plan of aiding agriculture through upward revision 
of the Fordney-McCumber Act. A minority plank on agricul- 
ture was submitted to the convention with the support of 15 
of the leading farm States which likewise rejected and repudi- 
ated the theory that equality for agriculture could be attained 
through upward revision of the tariff. 


tut, Mr. President, the coauthor of the pending bill submitted | 


to the convention as the chairman of the resolutions committee 
a platform holding out to the farmer the false hope that the 
Republican Party would solve his problems through tariff revi- 
sion and that platform was adopted over the protest of 277 
delegates from the farm States. The Republican national con- 
vention thus refused to the farmer the remedy he sought. It 
offered him the remedy of tariff revision and imposed it upon 
bim against his will. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER DECLARED TARIFF 


RELIEF 


REVISION FOUNDATION OF FARM 


In his address of acceptance on August 11, 1928, President 
Hoover undertook to interpret the Kansas City platform. In 
that address he said: 


The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is in agricul- 
ture be solved if we are to bring prosperity and contentment 
to one-third of our people directly and to all of our people indirectly. 
We have pledged ourselves to find a solution. 


It must 


Mr. Hoover then listed the remedies which he proposed as a | 


solution for this problem. As the first and most important item 
upon that list, emphasized above all others, Mr. Hoover placed 
revision of the tariff. He said: 


An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm reliet. Our consumers 


increase faster than our producers. The domestic market must be pro- 
tected Foreign products raised under lower standards of living are 
to-day competing in our home markets. I would use my office and 


influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our historic tariff policy. 


Mr. President, no Senator can successfully defend the proposi- 
tion that the pending bill carries out that pledge. 

It unnecessary to review the 1928 campaign in detail to 
demonstrate conclusively that it was Mr. Hoover, more than 
any other political leader, who is responsible for the fact that 
a bill revising the tariff is pending in this body to-day. As 
the nominee of the Republican Party he literally dragged the 
tariff issue into the campaign. In speech after speech he empha- 
sized the need of tariff revision. Yielding to the exigencies of 
the campaign, President Hoover sought to perpetuate the tariff 
as a partisan political issue and by his interpretation of the 
Republican platform he committed himself and the party to 
tariff revision as the chief remedy for the solution of the farm 
problem, 


is 


PRESIDENT PLEDGED LIMITED REVISION IN [NTEREST OF AGRICULTURE 


When I assert that President Hoover pledged himself and the 
Republican Party, without qualification and in the most explicit 
terms, to a “limited” revision of the tariff, primarily to aid 
agriculture, IT am simply quoting his own language. In his 
message to the special session of the Seventy-first Congress the 
President said: 


I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election—farm relief and limited 
nee * 2° 4, considering the tariff for 


changes in 


In other industries 


| 


the | 
than | 
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a readjustment of some of the tariff schedules * * *. It would seem 
to me that the test of necessity for revision is, in the main, whether 
there has been a substantial slackening of activity in an industry 
during the past few years, and a consequent decrease of employment 


due to insurmountable competition in the products of that industry. 
(April 16, 1929.) 


Will any Senator maintain that the terrific increases in the 
industrial schedules of the pending bill were based upon that 
limited formula laid down by the President? Why, Senators on 
the floor have contended for an increase of duty where the 
imports were less than 10 per cent of the domestic production. 

In using this language in his message to the spécial session of 
Congress, the President thus acknowledged as a “ pledge” given 
to secure his election a “ limited ” revision of the tariff, to which 
he had again and again referred during the campaign as “the 
foundation of farm relief.” 

How do the 


pending conference reports square with that 
pledge? History is repeating itself, Mr. President. In 1909, 


after the Old Guard Republicans had repudiated the pledge for 
downward revision of the Dingley Act, Senator Aldrich anid 
Representative Payne submitted to the Senate and the House a 
table of figures purporting to show that the pledge of 1908 had 
been redeemed. The fictitious character of those figures was at 
once challenged on this floor. The then senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, my father, exposed the falsity of the claim that the 
-ayne-Aldrich Act represented a downward revision. He pro- 
duced an official report from the United States Bureau of Statis- 
tics analyzing the bill schedule by schedule and conclusively 
demonstrating by a comparison of the ad valorem rates on im- 
ports that while the duties had been decreased in four of the 
schedules of the Payne-Aldrich bill and retained at practically 
existing levels in three of the schedules, in six of the schedules 
the Dingley rates had been increased. The accuracy of these 
figures was never questioned, and the fact that the Payne- 
Aldrich Act revised the Dingley rates upward, in violation of the 
Republican pledge of 1908, resulted in Republican defeat in 1910 
and 1912. 

Mr. President, let us see how these conference reports on the 
Hawley-Smoot bill conform to the Republican pledge of 1928 for 
a limited revision of the Fordney-McCumber rates to afford 
equality to agriculture with other industries. 

SENATOR SMOOT’S FIGURES GIVE MISLEADING 

LIMITED 


On May 27 the author of this bill, the senior Senator from 
Utah, presented certain figures which he declared represented 
an analysis of the bill “by the best informed body of tariff 
specialists ever assembled.” The Senator undertook to demon- 
strate that the pending bill represents the “limited” revision 
of the Fordney-McCumber rates “written primarily for agri- 
culture” which was pledged by President Hoover in the 1928 
campaign. 

For the purposes of this discussion, Mr. President, I do not 
question the accuracy of the figures estimating the duties under 
the present law and under the proposed bill and the ad valorem 
equivalents based on 1928 imports which the Senator has pre- 
sented. I am willing to assume that these figures have been 
furnished the Senator by the United States Tariff Commission, 
and for the purpose of a comparison between the rates of the 
proposed bill and the existing law I accept them as accurate. 

When the Senator undertakes, however, to compute the per- 
centage of increase of the proposed rates over the existing rates 
I reject his method as totally inaccurate and assert that it con- 
veys an entirely erroneous understanding of the increases which 
are carried in this conference report. The method employed by 
the Senator leads him to the conclusion that taking the ad valo- 
rem equivalents of the duties for the bill as a whole the pro- 
posed bill represents an increase of 6.86 per cent over the 
existing Fordney-McCumber rates. 


PENDING BILL 


IMPRESSION—-REVISION 


BOOSTS RATES 20 PER CENT 


The fact is, Mr. President, that the proposed Hawley-Smoot 
bill represents an increase of 20 per cent above the rate struc- 
ture of the existing Fordney-McCumber Act. This increase is 
clearly shown in the ad valorem equivalents for each of the 15 
schedules of the bill and by a comparison of the computed ad 
valorem duties under the act of 1922 and the pending bill, esti- 
mated on the basis of imports for 1928. The Senator himself 


| admits in the figures he has presented to the Senate that the 


duties under the rates of the pending bill are estimated at 
$630,456,280, as compared with $522,649,383 under the present 
law. This is an increase of 20 per cent. According to the Sen- 
ator’s figures the ad valorem equivalents of the duties are 33.22 
per cent under the Fordney-McCumber Act and 40.80 per cent 
under the Hawley-Smoot bill. This represents an increase of 
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the proposed ad valorem rates over the existing ad valorem 
rates of 20 per cent. The Senator from Utah, however, has left 
the Senate and the country with the impression that it represents 
an increase of 6.86 per cent. The trouble with the Senator's 
method of figuring is that he has simply subtracted the present 
ad valorem rate from the proposed ad valorem rate in order to 
ealculate the percentage of increase. He should have carried 
his caleulation a farther. He should divided the 
figure at which he has arrived, namely, 6.86 per cent, by the 
present ad valorem rate, namely, 33.22 per cent, and he would 
have arrived at the correct figure showing the percentage of 
increase in the proposed bill over the present law, namely, 20 
per cent. I have no doubt that the Senator's figures are en- 
tirely clear to him, and certainly they are as persuasive as any 
figures that could be produced here to support the claim that 
this biH is a limited revision of the existing law. Unfortu- 
nately these figures and the method the Senator has employed 
in arriving at them and siating them, are certain to be misun- 
derstood by the country, and so far as they furnish a compari- 
son of the proposed bill with the existing law they underesti- 
mate the increase in rates by mare than two-thirds of the actual 
increase, 

I ask to insert at this point a 
figures of the United States Tariff Commission which the Sen- 
ator from Utah employed, but using an accurate and more clear 
method of calculation to show the increase in the proposed rates 
over the existing rates for each of the 15 schedules of the bill. 

If any Senators take the time to look at this table, when they 
come to consider the agricultural schedule they must remember 
that in computing the percentage of increases there have been 
included all of the “paper” duties upon the products of the 
farmer of which he has an exportable surplus, which without 
the debenture amendment are utterly worthless. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in 
there objection? 

There being no objection, 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


step have 


table, using the same basic 


the 


the table was ordered to be printed 


Comparison of Hawley-Smoot rates and Fordney-McCumber rates 


poe ad valorem 
rates 


ls 
| 
| 


Amount of duties 


Ford- 
ney- 
|} Me 
;C —_ 
| ber 


Schedule 


\Hawley- 


Smoot 


In- 


crease 


lPen ding bill] 


‘ 
Act o! 1922 | of 1930 


Increase 


1. Chemicals, oils and | Per cent | per cent| Per ct.| 
paints. 4 31.40 | 29.22 7 $27, 688, 949 
2. Earths, earthen- | | | 
ware, and glass- | 
ware..... |} 45.62; 53.6 17 
Metals and manu- | | 
factures of. . |} 33.7 35. 3 40,003,772 | 41, 
Wood and manufac- | 
tures of___ 7 \ 31 4, 191, 356 
. Sugar, molasses, and | 
manufactures of. - 
}. Tobacco and man- 
ufactures of. ___- 3. . 39, 314, 791 | 40, 371, 197 
Agricultural prod- j | 
ucts and provi- | 
sions 
Spirits, wines, and 
other beverages. - 
Manufactures’ of 
nas came } 19, 451, 364 
. Flax, hemp, jute, 
and manufactures | 
24, 191, 702 | 25, 


$29, 748, 153 


25, 511, 007 | 29, 995, 159 4, 484, 152 


537, 266 1, 533, 494 


5, 519, 370 1, 328, 014 


|118, 572, 109 |134, 939, 588 | 16, 367. 


1, 056, 406 


109, 740, 518 | 45, 616, 114 


64, 124, 404 
} | 
523, 045 


680,069 | 157, 024 


22, 422,198 | 2,970, 834 


Eis al 500, 925 1, 309, 223 
Wool and manu- | 
factures of. ..._- i 57, 636, 641 | 69, 609, 241 } 11, 972, 600 
2. Manufactures of | | 
silk... — 18, 348, 161 | 19, 181, 350 
3. Manufactures 
rayon 
Paper and books__. 
Sundries 





833, 189 


6, 019, 359 | 6, 126, 964 107, 605 
5, 113,008 | 5, 385, 77: 272, 677 


71, 959, 625 | 89, 698, 507 17, 738, 982 


20 522, 649, 383 630, 456, 280 107, 805, 897 
} 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, ‘this table demonstrutes 
that the conference report represents one of the most sweeping 
upward revisions of existing tariff duties in the history of the 
country. Whereas the Payne-Aldrich Act increased the general 
level of the rates in only six schedules, the pending conference 
report increases the general level of the rates in every one of 
the 15 schedules of the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

I repeat, for the purpose of emphasis, the bill which caused 
the people of this country to repudiate the Republican Party in 
1910 and 1912 earried increases in only six schedules of its rate 
structure, whereas the pending bill, claimed to be a 


revision 
in the interest of agriculture, increases the 


rates in every one 
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| manufactured articles of which the farmer is a 
| of the 


chair). Is | 


| ing to 


| consideration, 


$2, 059, 204 


» 479 | 


ATE 


of the 15 schedules of its rate structure. Is 
revision of the tariff? Is that a fulfillment of 
by President Hoover and the Republican Party 
in the campaign of 1928? 

An examination of the rates in the bill, schedule by schedul 
as reported from conference, shows how far short this legisla 
tion falls in providing equal protection for agriculture with 
industry under the protective system. This bill increases the 
ad valorem rates in Schedule 2, earths, earthenware, and glass 
ware, to 53.62 per cent, or an increas law of 17 
per cent. In Schedule 9, manula cotton, it increases 
the rates to 46.42 per cent, or an increase over existing law of 
15 per cent. It increases the rates in Schedule 11 on wool and 
manufactures of wool to per cent, or an increase over 
existing law of 20 per cent. It increases the rates in Schedule 
12, manufactu-es of silk, to 59.13 per cent, or an increase over 
existing law of 4 per cent. It increases the rates in Schedule 15, 
manufactures of rayon, to per cent, or an increase 
existing law of 2 per cent. These schedules embrace articles of 
manufacture, upon which many of the duties are highly effective 
and which the farmer, along with the mass of the consumers of 
the country, must purchase as necessaries of life. The pending 
bill increases the rates in Schedule 7, agricultural products and 
provisions, to 34 per cent, and while this represents an increase 
of 71 per cent over existing law, it leaves farm products far 
below the level of rates of the schedules of the bill covering 
consumer Our 
Schedule 7, covering 
tenth in the height 
said a moment 
worthless “ paper” 
has an exportable 
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that a limited 
the pledge made 
in order to win 


se over 
tures of 


eXisting 


- 2 
OU.S5 


53.62 over 


15 schedules of the bill as a whole, 
agricultural products and provisions, ranks 
of the rates which this bill provides. As I 
of course that calculation includes all the 
duties on products of which the farmer 
surplus. 

The highest rates in the entire bill are to be found in Sched- 
ule 5, covering sugar, and their manufactures. The 
ad valorem rates of this schedule amount to 77.21 per cent of 
the value of imports, or an increase of 12 per cent over existing 
law. It is asserted that this tax of 77 cents on every dollar of 
imports has been levied in the interests of the Accord 
the latest figures of the United States Census Burean, 
there are only 147,000 farmers in the entire country producing 
sugar and sirup crops. That is less than 3 per cent of the 
6,371,000 farmers in the United States. As I demonstrated here 
on the floor of the Senate when the sugar schedule was under 
these 147,000 farmers will get but a meager share 
of this increase in duties when it comes to fixing the price of 
their beets. In other words, more than 6,000,000 farm families 
in this country will share the burden with consumers gen- 
erally of the increased rates in the sugar schedule, from which 
only 147,000 farmers will receive any immediate and 
direct benefit. 

I wish to present briefly the results of an examination of the 
economic status of farm producers generally and the effect of 
the pending bill upon their products. 

STAPLE CROPS GET NO BENEFIT 

The Department of Labor’s wholesale 
prices generally are approximately 
prevailing in 1913. Commodities 
less than one-third have therefore 
duction has changed radically so as to lower production costs 
lost in purchasing power, and their producers are suffering from 
a depression below their former position in 1913. When we com 
pare the wholesale prices of farm products in April, 1930, with 
those of 1913, we find that the list of commodities whose p 
have fallen below the general price level includes wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, and rye. It includes hogs and sheep, cotton, to- 
bacco, and several other important staple items 

While this standard is perhaps not conclusive, it is strongly 
reinforced when we remember that the staple-producing States 
the grain, livestock, and cotton States—have suffered most from 
the agricultural depression of the last 10 years. To take 
the outstanding example, in Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, 200 out of every 1,000 farms were sold at tax sales or 
bankruptcy sales during the 4-year period 1926-1929. If the 
States are arranged according to the proportion of bankruptcies 
and sales for delinquent taxes, it will be found that the staple 
crop producing States come at the top of the list. At the bottom 
are the States whose proximity to large markets, or whose cli 
matic conditions permit the growing of diversified and speciatized 
crops. These, also, have suffered, but they have suffered very 
little in comparison with the States of the Northwest. 

No tariff, no matter how high the duties which we may write 
into this bill, will by itself affect the price of commodities pro- 
duced so extensively that a ea must be exported. That 
fundamental principle will not be denied by anyone. Further 
more, even an absolute embargo against imports will have no 
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appreciable effect 


constitute oT 


re so small that they 
ur production, or if 
to cover the entire 


domestic production i be KI ‘ ed 
domestit« o l 

It j ur ») sper f th is a 
agricult S101K 


cultural 


tariff for the benefit 
0,000,000 worth of agri- 
export will not 

tes carried in this bill; 
temporary benefit from these 
another $3,000,000,000 

full benefit of the new 

m 368,000,000 worth 


sab 
ure 


of 


on an basis 


few who 
short-staple 
rates on 


except the 

go to the 

OLS The 
itsoevel the bill now 
minated. Nothing will 

rthern fruit crops. On 

the dairy industry, 


these 


as 


e 
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ime and in some portions 
ffective by an expanding | 


RS 
sul 


of the 


untial benefits, possibly amounting to the full amount 

tariff rates, will be ; red only to a comparatively small 
number of farmer It ma easonably be expected that the 
price of flaxseed will be ed by the amount of the new 
duty. Wool producers should benefit, though the excessive and 
unwarranted compe imposed upon woolen cloth will 
nullify much of this. The produce mushrooms, of nuts, of 
sem ruits, and of winter vegetables may likewise profit 
by the full amount of 


tariff. But when we add the produc 
tion of these commodities and of 
nental United but 


total for the conti- 
And the careless 
claims of benefits to agriculture as a whole overlook the obvious 
fact that farmers buy agricultural commodities themselves. 
additional price be paid for by farmers who do 
grow beets will counterbalance the higher prices which may be 
received by beet growers, particularly when we remember that 
the beet-sugar factories will be on the alert to cut into the higher 
rate proposed. While a few men classified as farmers will 
benefit from the new duties on cattle feeds and on field and grass 
and garde! benefit will out of the pockets of 
other farmers 
I ask to have 


incre’ 


isAatTOrLeS 
of 
tropical 
the 
sugar the 


States is $368,000, 000 


to sugal 


not 


how 


1 
seeds this 


come 


inserted as an exhibit to my remarks a study 
prepared by the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau entitled “ What the 
farmer gets out of the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER Is there objection? 
hears none, and it 
Exhibit A.) 
LA FOLLETTE. 


was pending 


The Chair 
is so ordered 
(Ser 


Mr. 
report 


Mr. President, while the conference 
in the Senate the United States Tariff Com- 
ion to the press what amounted to a partisan appeal 
the enactment of this bill on the ground that agriculture 
would “ benefit greatly” thereby. Nowhere in this statement 
the reader informed of the true effect of the tariff upon the 
staple crops. Nowhere is it pointed out in that statement that 
these paper duties are worthless to the farmers. Even the most 
optimistic calculation of the effects of the agricultural duties 
shows that on products amounting to $8,500,000, 000— 
than half of the total farm production in 1928—the 
increas in duties amount to but $1,900,000. 

It has been claimed that these ineré 
tural products will amount to 

farmers will receive this benefit 


nis cave 


ovel 


actual 


agricul- 
what 


duties 
Let us 


sex] 


on 
$55,448,390 see 
class of 
ARIF! 


BENEFITS ON AGRICULTURAI 


FEW 


PRODI 


M MODITIBS 


TS CONFINED TO RELATIVELY 


Sugar takes $15,703,366 of that total of $55,448,000. Hides 
take $8,144,686 of that total, and, was pointed out by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe Li] on yesterday, the 
benefit of that duty on hides to the farmer is exceedingly prob- 
lematical. Long-staple cotton takes $7,455,035. In other words, 

commodities which 


Mr. President, of the $55,448,000, these t 
per cent of the 


as 


ree 
I have mentioned take $31,303,087, or 
total 
Flaxseed 
$2. 882.000 : 


56.45 


takes $4,394,000: cattle, 
onions, $1,881,000: 
$1,544,000 ; wrapper tobacco, 

In other words, the 
and which every person familiar with a 
finitesimal with the great 
products absorb 85.99 per cent of the 


$2,948,000; fresh tomatoes, 


wool, $1,665,000: dried beans, 
$1,056,000 
10 commodities which I have mentioned 
criculture knows are in- | 
body of American farm 
alleged $55,448,000, 


pared 


as col 
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The | 


| cally. 


is | 


| of 
more | workers, and that by increasing the cost of the toels and mate- 


| rials of industry it may lead to actual reductions in the daily 


| me 


| Transportation — 
| Clerical 


1] 


Twenty items which take 96.29 per cent of this total comprise 
such items as narcissus bulbs, fish, cherries, white potatoes— 
largely seed potatoes which 
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the farmer buys—lemons, sugar, 


| filberts, maple sugar, and so forth. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous 

a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rdered 

rhe table is as follows: 


to 


consent insert the table 


Without objection, it is so 


Comparison of duties on certain agricultural products 


| 
Computed duties on 1928 imports 


Excess of | 
ng bil] | Pending bill 
mo over act of 


$117, 153, 997 | $132, 857, 
s, 144, 
7, 455, 


Act of 1922 | Pend Per cent 


Free 


Free 


Total for 3 items 117, 153, 997 148, 457, 


Flaxseed 


7, 031,444 
Cattle : 


11,425,093 | 4, 394, 652 | 


a . » , 8 S44u i 
Fresh tomatoes___. 576, 5 3, 45 Al 2, 842, 701 
Onion , 881. 560 
Wo 3, S29, 690 5, , 665, 990 
Dried beans 2, 162, 811 , 544, 846 
Wrapper tobacco_- 2, 676, 857 , 056, 406 
Total for 10 items 523, 91 209, 202, , 678, 111 
Chick pea 
Tulip, lily 


Fig 


or gorbanzos 
, and narcissus bulbs_} 


Free 
483, 581 
611, 467 
Cherries 375, 687 
Wi as , 098, 792 
Lemons ‘ — , o04, 961 
“Sugarcane | 
Filberts 318, 
CGireen peas ‘idle 143, 
Maple sugar. -. wiivenil 278, 


992, 350 
967, 162 
917, 201 
712, O98 
549, 397 
348, 744 
343, 166 
318, 591 
286, 518 


278, 1S] 


te potatoes 


22k, 


Total for 20 items 166, 457, 288 


219, S48, f3, 391, 519 06. 29 


Total all 


terials 


agricultural raw ma- 


195, 239, 834 250, 688, 224 55, 448, 390 100. 00 


| 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, the agricultural prod- 
ucts that collect real increases in duties under the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff are mostly the ones that do not specially need 
help or that can only be produced in this country uneconomi- 
I think the table from which I have just quoted proves 
that statement up to the hilt. The great agricultural staples, 
according to the figures of the Tariff Commission, get practi- 
cally nothing because the duties are ineffective. 

LABOR GETS BUT LITTLE BENEFIT 


UNDER THIS BILL 


The increases carried in this bill not only fail to give equality 
to agriculture or to increase the net income of farmers raising 
the great staples; the bill likewise offers nothing but additional 
burdens to the mass of the wage earners of the country. It can 
not be shown that the increases in this bill will add a dollar 
to the pay envelopes of employees in any basic line of industry. 
On the other hand, it is apparent that by increasing the cost 

living the bill will reduce the real wages of the mass of 


wages many 


in lines of employment. It has been shown that 
this bill carries high rates, most of them heavily increased, on 
S00 materials used in the automobile industry, 150 in the textile 
industries, and more than 50 in the boot and shoe industry. 
These additional costs must be absorbed by the consumer or the 
ware earner, 

I invite attention at this point to a table based upon reports of 
the United States Census Bureau listing major groups of wage 
earners and professional occupations, who can not conceivably 
obtain any direct wage benefits from the passage of this bill in 
the form of increased protection. 

Persons employed in gainful occupations who will pay in- 
creased living costs under the Hawley-Smoot bill while receiving 
tariff protection follow: 


United States 


Trade - , 242, 000 
. 100, 000 

3, 147, 000 
2 145, 000 
8, 405, 000 
1, 100, 000 
770, 000 


Professional service 

Personal and domestic service 
Mining - 

Public service- 
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Manufacturing and mechanical: 
Machinists 
Carpenters. __- 
suilding laborers 
Painters 
Mechanics 
Electricians__ 5, 000 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters 10, 000 
Tailors, tailoresses, and dressmakers 450, 000 
Blacksmiths - 200, 000 


CONGRESSIONAL 


900, 000 
900, 


000 
225, 000 
, 000 

000 


For perhaps the first time in its history the Republican Party 
is proposing to revise the tariff upward in the face of opposition 
from a substantial element of the industrial and business leaders 
of the country. This opposition can not be brushed aside with 
the worn-out argument that the importers are the only Ameri- 
can business group opposing increased rates. 

In connection with that statement, which I have heard made 
here on the floor, I want to quote from former Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, in 1909. Said he: 


I have no to the future. I have heard before dismal 
prophecies like that which bas just been uttered by the Senator from 
Texas. I have witnessed the passage of five tariff bills by the Senate 
and I have on frequent occasions heard Senators sitting on the other 
side of the aisle repeat and reiterate dismal prophecies 
what would follow if we should follow the dictates of our judgment 
and adhere to the policy to which the Republican Party has been so 
thoroughly committed. 


misgivings as 


these 


as 


Said Senator Aldrich: 


I have no fears of the future. The American people can be relied 
upon to maintain their unswerving loyalty to the protective policy. 


It is a matter of history how well the then Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, understood the minds of the rank 
and file of the people of this country. In 1912 the Republican 
Party, after its betrayal of the pledge made by President Taft 
to reduce the rates in the Dingley Act, carried only two States, 
Utah and Vermont, in the national election. 

ECONOMISTS PROTEST OF BILL 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison ] 
placed in the Recorp of May 5, 1929, a petition and statement 
signed by 1,028 of the leading economists of the United States 
protesting against the passage of the pending bill. 
read but a few excerpts. Said these gentlemen: 


PASSAGE 


We are convinced that increased protective duties would be a 
take. They would operate, in general, to 
domestic consumers would have to pay. 
encourage with higher costs to 


mis- 


increase the prices 


concerns undertake production, thus 


compelling the consumer to subsidize waste and inefficiency in industry. | 


At the same time they would force him to pay higher rates of profit to 
established firms which enjoyed lower production costs. 
of protection, such as is contemplated by both 
bills, would therefore raise the cost of living and 
majority of our citizens. 


injure the great 


Other statements: 


Few people could hope to gain from such a change * * *, 
vast majority of farmers, also, would lose * * *. 
in general, would suffer. 


The 
Our export trade, 


Continuing: 


We do not believe that American manufacturers, in general, 
higher tariffs. The report of the President’s committee on recent 
nomic changes has shown that industrial efficiency has increased, that 
costs have fallen, that profits have grown with amazing rapidity since 
the end of the war. Already our factories supply our people with over 


need 


eco- 


96 per cent of the manufactured goods which they consume, and our pro- | 


ducers look to foreign markets to absorb the increasing output of their 
machines. Further barriers to trade will serve them not well, but iL 


The junior Senator from California [Mr. StHorrriper}), in re- | 


ferring to the statement signed by these 1,028 economists, men 


who have made a study of the play of economic forces in this | 


country and abroad, attempted to brush it aside with a slurring 
statement that they were visionary and impractical dreamers 
who “never earned an honest dollar by the sweat of their 
brows.” I for one resent that attack upon the intellectual in- 
tegrity and the scientific standing of this great group of econ- 
omists. 

I desire now to read briefly from an article by a man who may 
be referred to, I think, as the dean of American economists. I 
refer to Prof. F. W. Taussig. In an article in Foreign Affairs 
for October, 1929, he said: 

The reader will observe that the rates instanced are chiefly of ad 
valorem duties. They have been singled out for attention partly because 
their meaning, is easily seen. In order to understand what a specific 


LXXII——659 


to | 


I desire to | 


which | 
By raising prices they would | 


A higher level | 
the House and Senate | 
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| rate means, one must know the current price of the commodity as 
as the stated duty. In the good 
| old days, half a century ago, when the protective system was still in the 
early a rate of 25 per cent thought might be 
asked, and 35 per was the defensive When, for ex 
ample, the present system of duties upon woolen goods w settled o1 
| shortly after the Civil War, a net was 
posed to be the reasonable thing 
measure, 
tional 5 per cent or so has been 


well 
Ad valorem duties tell their own tale 
stages, was 


as much as 


cent ulready on 
1s 
protection of 25 
We 
every 
put 
had gone up to 50 per cent ad val 
pending bill it is to be 55 p cent 
rec 


per 
all 


cent sup 
changed 


rht 


woolen goods 


have this; in en 


successive about once in six or ¢ years, an addi 


the 
rem 


on On w max! 
mum rate of protection 
the Great War In the 
Until within very the legislator would h 
tated long before putting upon the statute book a rate high 
60 per cent. In the tariff act of 1922 there rati 
erably higher, and there are now plenty of cases in which figures of 70, 
80, or 90 per cent The round 


is thought too unbl 


before 


id 65 per 


cent. ent years hesi 


that 
s consid 


ive 
AS as 
were already 
rosed 


are 
cent has not yet appeared ; perhaps it 


overtly prot 


ire of 100 per 


ishing 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERS PROTEST PASSAGE OF BILI 


Since the petition of these economists to which I have referred 
was filed protests against the passage of the bill, advancing 
similar arguments, have been publicly offered by scores of the 
most conspicuous figures in American industry. I ask to insert in 
the appendix to my remarks excerpts from the statements of 
W. T. Rawleigh, Henry Ford, A. C. D. Mooney, 
F. B. Patterson, and 20 other industrial leaders 
who have protested the passage 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
dered. 

(See Exhibit B.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Loring, James 

business and 

of this bill 
Without objection, it is so or- 


Mr. President, I have a letter which 
came to me this morning. It is so much in point that I desir 
to read it. It is from J. H. Rand, jr., president of Remington 
Rand (Inc.), manufacturers of some of the most complex ma 
chinery in the United States—calculating devices and machinery 
of that kind. 

REMINGTON RAND 
York City, 


(INC.), 


Neu June 10, 1930. 


Hon. Ropert M. LA FOLLETTE, ZJr., 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

I am writing to you as a manufacturer affording 
workers in our plants tocated in Connecticut, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania the 
tariff bill now before the Senate 

In my opinion—which shared by 
comprising representative bankers and men 
the tariff bill in its present form will result in a t 
in through the 
reducing our exports. 

Already reprisals are started in foreign countries as a 
of the expectancy that our tariffs are to be increased through the 
sage of this bill German, French, and British 
deavoring to capitalize on the unfavorable 
established foreign markets Our foreign 
means to encourage the boycotting of American 
of an already unfavorable position in that “America i 
| loved "—quoting from the words of Owen D. Young 

In the interest of employees and employers as a 
defeat of the tariff bill in its present form 

Very truly yours, 


SIR: employment 


Massachusetts, Michigan, 
of the proposed 


to 


on subject 


is every director of our company, 


business the passage of 


remendous increase 


unemployment reaction created in foreign countries, 


being result 

pas 
manufacturers are en 
attitude existing i 


competitors are 


using 
rhis 


tou 


every 
top 


is on 


rich to be 


whole, I urge the 


J. H. Rano, Jr 


IMPORTANCE OF FORKIGN TRADE 


Mr. President, I do not think this aspect of the 
be overemphasized. While it true that we export 
per cent of our manufactured production abroad, it recog 
nized by eminent students our industrial life that that 10 
per cent represents the difference between depression in indus 
try in the United States and prosperity In other words, be 
cause of the enormous expansion of our production capacity, 
due to the war and also because of the increase in our produc 
tion capacity due to the employment of mass production, the 
technical improvement of industry and the resultant increase 
of per man per hour output, that 10 per cent of our production 
which must be exported abroad growing and to 
grow. 

Already industries operated upon an efficient basis and not 
sheltered by the tariff are beginning to feel the pinch of the 
prolongation and continuance of this indefensible’ special- 
privilege protective theory as embodied in the present law and 
in the proposed general upward revision of its rates 

By the passage of this bill we are putting a penalty upon 
the efficient industries, ready to stand on their own feet, in 


situation can 
is but 10 
is 


of 
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bound 
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order to protect industries which are on an uneconomic basis 
und which are being maintained solely by the extortionate pro- 
tection afforded them by the existing law and the 
protection proposed to be afforded by the pending bill. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if we shall continue this policy 
will further encourage the establishment of branch industries 
in foreign countries; if we shall continue this program of penal- 
izing efficient industry, at the expense of the uneconomic, with- 
ered and anemic infant industries, I say we are doing a 
disservice to business in the United States and to the consumers 
well. 





increased | 


we 


as 


PENDING BILL CONTRIBUTES TO DECLINE 


IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Closely related to the unfavorable status of wage earners 
under the pending bill is the effect it will produce on our foreign 
trade, already reflected during the period that this legislation 
has been under consideration, During the first quarter of 1930 
American exports have declined at the of more than 
S1.000.000 000 a Vvear 

The fact will net be disputed that if this decline is not checked 
it will inevitably produce further unemployment and a 
tinuance of industrial and business depression. 

In the face of this decline trade 
carries increases in 
by foreign countries, including all the best customers for 
American goods. I ask to insert at this point a table based upon 
the official reports of the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing that SO per cent of our export trade 
s dependent upon the buying power and the good will of these 
35 nations and that we have heretofore enjoyed a favorable bal- 
ance of trade—when the total is added together—amounting in 


rate 


con- 


in foreign the pending bill 

















rates which have been formally protested | 
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| great staple agricultural crops. 


the aggregate to $1,323.881.000 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Countri Exports to — 
Argentina c $210, 288,000 | $117, 585, 000 
Australia bs canes wren 150, 110, 000 31, 939, 000 
Austria * : eonwe 5, 331, G00 12, 260, 000 
Relgium 4 114, 854, 690 74, 045, 000 
Bermuda 4, 000, 090 775, 000 
British Honduras - . 1, 893, 000 3, 336, 000 
British India . ‘ 55, 360, 000 149, 232, 000 
Canada 848, 501, 000 5M, 277, 009 
Czechoslovakia ‘ 2 6, 122, 000 46, 127,09) 
Denmark 51, 444, 000 4, 583,009 
Dominican Republic ra 14, 24, 000 &, 465, 000 
Egypt . ‘ 14, 027, 000 39, 675, 000 
I si. odie : a stttedbdbids ‘s 14, 804, 000 11, 252, 000 
France 265, 656, 000 | 171, 491, 000 
Germany 410, 259, 000 26, 674, 000 
Chreece 16, 741, 000 17, 757, 000 
Hungary 2, 328, 000 1, 839, 000 
Irish Free State sttiewentinkcausaiaiiat 14, 421, 000 4, 262, 000 | 
Italy A 153, 974, 000 117, 065, 000 | 
Japan . 7 259, 128, 000 431, 873, 000 
OS Oe ee ee 2, 320, 000 | 4, 043, 000 
Mexico ahd 133,961,000 | 117, 707,000 
Netherlands 128, 292, 000 | 83, 853, 000 
Newfoundland Salina c othe a Dein altilndallan 12, 506, 000 | 10, 411, 000 
Norway ™ 23, 647, 000 21, 240, 000 
Paraguay 1, 500, 000 528, 000 
Persia 2, 714, 000 8, 648, 000 
15, 135, 000 | 7, 326, 000 
¥, 795, 000 | 558, 000 
Spain 2, 121, 000 | 36, 060, 000 
Sweden > 58, 704, 000 52, 982, 000 
Switzerland 12, 499, 000 48, 350, 000 
Purkey 5, 810, 000 12, 161, 000 
United Kingdom 347, 980, 000 329, 767, 000 
Uruguay o o de 2h, 245, 000 18, 677, 000 
Total 4, O78, 764, 000 | 2, 754, 883, 000 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I doubt, Mr. President, if any single 
piece of legislation has met with the sweeping condemnation 
which this bill has received both at home and abroad. 

Yet, in the face of this opposition, we are asked to enact the 
bill into law without any regard whatever to the changes in 
economic conditions which have taken place in this country 
since the bill was drafted and passed by the lower House, 

if this bill is to be defeated, if the farmers generally, the wage 
earners, the consumers, and the industry and commerce of this 
country are to be spared from its burdens and inequalities, I 
contend that it should be rejected here and now by the vote of 
the Senate. 

BILL SHOULD BE 


DEFEATED IN THE SENATE 


I do not share the hope of some of those who have predicted 
that the President will veto the bill if it is presented to him for 
signature. There is nothing in the record of the past 14 months 
to justify that hope. 





JUNE 11 


The President himself, as I have already pointed out, injected 





| the tariff issue into the 1928 campaign, emphasized tariff revi- 


sion as the foundation of farm relief, and opened the door to 
an upward revision of the existing tariff rates. The leaders 
in the lower Howse who framed the bill took it to the White 
House and submitted it to the President before they introduced 
it on the floor. The President’s political secretary, Walter 
Newton, then a Representative from Minnesota, announced that 
at the President’s request he would remain in the House until 


| the tariff bill was disposed of, und at the end of the debate he 


cast his vote for its passage. 

Throughout the consideration of this bill in the Senate the 
President has not once, by word or deed, lent the slightest aid 
or encouragement to those who have been making the fight 
against the excessive industrial rates of duty carried in this 
bill. His most loyal supporters in this Chamber have voted for 
the bill as it came from the Finance Comittee and against pro- 
posed amendments to reduce excessive rates in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act on one roll call after another. The President 
has been in frequent conferences with those who have led the 
fight for the most excessive rates in the bill and for its passage. 
Two of the members of the Finance Committee who helped to 
frame the bill, the former Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Edge, 
and the former Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Sackett, have re- 
ceived two of the most important appointments within the Presi- 
dent's gift since the bill was introduced in the Senate. There 
had not been a day during the last 14 months that the President 
might not have terminated the debate and forced the withdrawal 
of this bill by repudiating its general upward revision of indus- 
trial rates, in violation of the pledge he made to the American 
people as the leader of his party and the Chief Executive of the 
Nation. 

If the President had remained silent and neutral throughout 
the debate, regardless of the obligation that rested upon him to 
see that his pledge was fulfilled, something at least might be 
said for his consistency in the premises. But he did not hesitate 
to attack the debenture plan, which was the only provision in 
the bill that could bring even a measure of protection to the 
He issued a public statement 
declaring that the flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
Act. which have resulted in the demoralization of the Tariff 
Commission since 1923, represented one of the most “ progres- 
sive’ enactments of modern times. He demanded that the Sen- 
ate reject an amendment restoring to Congress its constitutional 
power to fix tariff duties and restoring the Tariff Commission 
to its preper place as a nonpartisan, impartial tribunal. While 
the bill was in conference the President actively intervened to 
force the elimination of the Senate's amendments on the de- 
benture and the flexible provisions, and in response to his de- 
mands those two features were dropped from the final text of 
the bill. 


FLEXIBLE POWER RETAINED BY 


PAST 


PRESIDENT DESPITE BAD RECORD MADE 
EIGHT YEARS 


Thus the Smoot-Hawley bill, if enacted, will enable the Presi- 
dent and the Tariff Commission to continue to exercise the 
taxing power which the Constitution vests in Congress. And 
this will be done in the face of the shameful record of the Tariff 
Commission and of President Hurding and of President Coolidge 
in the use of the power granted by the flexible provisions of the 
1922 Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

In 1922 the Congress passed the amendment giving this ex- 
traordinary power to the President upon the theory that the 
commission and the President would exercise it to the end that 
changing economic and trade conditions could be promptly met 
and that the tariff would be taken out of politics. Instead an 
impartial study of the work of the commission under Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge proves that the most sinister political 
influences have undermined public confidence in the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The record of the commission since 1922 shows that it has 
been subordinated to the will of two Presidents and that inde- 
pendence of thought and action of the commissioners has been 
completely destroyed. Instead of a commission composed of men 
of experience, judgment, and economic training, acting in a 
quasi judicial capacity, we have had a commission subservient 
to political influence, intrigue, and cabal. 

The history of the sugar and other cases shows that Presi- 
dents have repeatedly interfered with the commission, making 
impartial and scientific tariff adjustments impossible. Even the 
appointments of members to the staff of the Tariff Commission, 
who should have been chosen for their professional competence 
alone, have been dictated by the political influence of the Presi- 
dent or of others known to stand high in the councils of the 
administration. The morale of the scientific staff has thus been 


| broken down in order to have men in key positions ready to 
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report to the commission “scientific” data “cooked” up to 
support the preconceived judgments of commissioners and other 
interested parties. 

The same argument for the adoption of the flexible provisions 
was made in 1922 that is now being made for the continuance of 
that power in the hands of the President. They said then, and | 
they say to-day, that the power will be used to correct any 
inequities which may be in the pending tariff bill. Even Senator 
Smoor in 1922 assured the Senate that he looked for “ more de- 
creases than I do for increases.” In the 37 cases since 1922 in 
which the flexible power has been used to change tariff rates, 
32 have been increases, and only 5 have been decreases. 

Again, it is claimed by the supporters of the President that 
he wants to take the tariff out of politics; that he will use the 
flexible power to readjust tariff rates in the pending bill where 
injustices may be found and that it will be a quick remedy; the | 
same old “ bunk,” Mr. President, which was handed out in 1922. 

We are justified in judging the future by the past. The rec- 
ord discloses that the flexible power has worked just one way— | 
upward; that political influences have worked in secret to ob- 
tain further special tariff favors from the President, and that it 
has taken an average of 30 months for each case to be acted | 
upon by the commission and the President. 

Throughout the debate one of the strongest influences for the 
passage of the bill has been the claim, fostered and stimulated 
at the White House, that this legislation must be enacted in 
order that the President may correct inequities in the rate 
structure through use of the flexible provisions. The President 
has the power to-day, under existing law, to increase or lower 
tariff duties to the extent of 50 per cent of the statute rate. 
The passage of the pending bill simply inserts a wedge under the 
general structure of the existing rates by lifting the rate strue- 
ture, as I have demonstrated, 20 per cent, with the result that 
the President's power to raise tariff duties will be increased, 
while his power to lower tariff duties will be diminished. In 














other words, if this bill is passed the President will have the | 


power to increase tariff duties 70 per cent above the general rate 
structure now in force in the Fordney-McCumber Act. He 
can reduce rates only 30 per cent below the rate structure now 
in force. 

Since 1923 it has required an average of 30 months for the 
Tariff Commission to complete its investigations and to make 
the flexible provisions effective in order to change a single rate. 
Assume that the President is successful in introducing a phe- 
nomenal degree of efficiency in the operations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. Assume that President Hoover works some miracle 
that enables the commission to do its work three times as rap- 
idly under his direction as it did under President Coolidge. 
Assume that this revitalized commission, under President 
Hoover, completes its investigations in a period of 12 months. 
If the commission undertakes to test the economic soundness of 
the new rates in the pending bill and speeds up its work nearly 
threefold, it would require SO years for the President to pass 
simply on the increases in rates that this iniquitous measure 
will place on the statute books. If the Executive undertakes to 
revise only five rates in each schedule, it will require seven and 
one-half years. 

Mr. President, the passage of this bill, under any such ab- 
surd pretexts, must be accepted as a confession of bankruptcy 
in the statesmanship of this Congress and of the party in 
power. The enactment of this measure is a gross betrayal of 
the pledge given to a third of our population, engaged in agri- 
culture, who have formed the backbone of the Republican Party 
for more than 70 years. To put this bill on the statute books 
is to ignore the protest of the most enlightened and progressive 
of our industrial and financial leaders. 
permits the interests which have fattened on tariff favors 
through monopoly practices to take advantage of the farmer’s 
necessity to satisfy their own avarice and to increase the dis- 
parity which already exists between agriculture and industry 
under the present law. 

The struggle to establish equality for every section and every 
interest under the policies of the Federal Government will not 
end with the passage of this bill. You have denied the basie 


industry of three-fourths of this country the aid of the Gov- | 


ernment required for the successful marketing of surplus crops. 
You have rejected the debenture plan to make the tariff effec- 
tive in the home market upon $8,500,000,000 of staple agricul- 
tural crops. You have demonstrated on the face of this bill 
that your plan for farm relief through upward revision of the 
tariff is a sham and a fraud. 

Just as the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill within four 
years forced a downward revision of the rates then in force 
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under the Dingley Act, the passage of the pending bill and the 
public understanding of the methods by which it has been 
achieved will bring about an irresistible demand for a reduction 
of the excessive and unjustifiable rates which this bill carries 
The shameful logrolling methods by which the bill has been 
forced through both Houses of Congress will do more to dis 
credit and destroy an embargo tariff system, erected by twist 
ing and warping the doctrine of protection, than all tariff revi 
sions of the past. 

Mr. President, Senators may have 
and to put it on the statute books. 
tests which business and industrial leaders have made against 
bill. They may spurn the judgment of 1,028 economists 
who have analyzed the effects of this bill upon our industrial 
and economic life. They may brazenly repudiate 
which President Hoover and the Republican Party made to 
agricuiture in 1928—namely, that they would revise the tariff 
in the interest of agriculture and that it was the foundation of 
farm relief. 

Mr. President, a majority of Senators in this Chamber may 
assume the attitude which Nelson W. Aldrich took on the floor 
of the Senate and say that prophecies as to dire results grow 
ing out of its passage are purely partisan political statements. 
I say to you here and now, if you pass this bill, every Senator 
who is up for reelection who votes for it will have to meet that 
as the primary issue of his campaign in 1930; and, Mr. Presi 
dent, when they meet that issue, those who voted for this bill 
will regret that they have violated the pledge for a limited 
revision in the interest of agriculture and that they have ignored 
the protests of those who are most vitally interested in the 
economic effects of this measure. I venture the prediction that 
the American people will reject this iniquitous bill at the polls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert as an ap- 
| pendix to my remarks sundry studies and statements and tables 
concerning this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibits B, C, and D.) 
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EXHIBIT A 


WHat THE Farmer Gets Our or THE SmMoot-Haw.iey Tariry BILL 


(A statistical study prepared by the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) 
} 
| CONTENTS 
Introductory. 


Which Farmers Need Relief? 

Agricultural States Suffering Greatest Depression 

Table I: Agricultural depression as indicated by farm tax sales and 
foreclosures during the four years 1926-1929. 

Agricultural Depression Hits Staple Product¢ Hardest 

Table I1: Comparison of prices of farm products with general price 
level, April, 1930. 

Tariff Wholly Ineffective for Most Important Farm Products. 

No Benefits on Great Staple Products 

Partial Benefits on Wheat and Dairy Products 

Full Benefits to Small Groups of Farmers 

Table IIL: What the farmer gets out of the tariff. 

Agricultural Tariffs Which Burden Farmers. 

Table IV: Farm products whose duties impose a direct burden upon 
farmers 

A Gold Brick for the Farmer. 


WHAT THE FARMER GETS OUT OF THE 


SMOOT-HAWLEY TARIFY BILI 


Careful analysis of the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill demonstrates that it 
will fail completely to accomplish the primary purpose for which this 
revision was advocated—the relief of American 
this can be accomplished by tariff legislation. 

This analysis leads inevitably to the following conclusions: 

First. The Smoot-Hawley tariff bill will carry no substantial benefits 
for the farmers of those sections of the which during recen 
have been suffering the most severe depression, namely, the 
great grain-producing States of the Middle West, Northwest, and Rocky 
| Mountain sections and the cotton-producing States of the South. With 
out the debenture the bill will not add to the price received 
for the product of any grain grower. 

Second. The most substantial benefits arising 
duties will be reaped almost entirely by the fruit 
| California and Florida; the truck farmers 
| Atlantic, and Pacific coasts; and 
of specialized farmers 

Third. The rate increases will be wholly Ineffective as applied to farm 
| products with an aggregate value of $10,069,645,000, which includes the 
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TavLe I.—Agricultural depression aa indix 


ated by farm 
foreclosures 


tag sales and 
during the four years 1926-1929 


— | 7 
Number of 
i 

Number of | 


| farms, 1925 


3 sold | 
for taxes or | 
foreclosed, | 
1926-1929 | 


Principal farm products (values in 
millions of dollars) 


} 
United States , } t 


| New England 


of | 


or | 


howing the number of forced sales of farms | 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts _. 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York.. 


Hay (18), potatoes (15), butter (5) 
| Hay (9), potatoes (1), dairy products. 
| Hay (17), milk (9), butter (4). 
Hay (14), milk (14), tobacco (3) 
Truck farming. 
| | Tobacco (11), milk (11), hay (10) 


33, 454 
3, 911 
23, 240 
188, 754 Milk (117), hay (72), cattle (31), ap- 
pies (22), truck farming (22), cheese 
(22), eggs (22), butter (29) 
Truck farming (27), milk (8), fruits 
Hay (58), milk (57), corn (46), eggs 
(27), cattle (25), wheat (22), hogs 
(21), potatoes (20). 
| Truck farming (4), fruits. 
Corn (17), truck farming (13), wheat 
(11), hay (10), milk (9), tobaeco (4). 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania.._- 


29, 671 
200, 443 


Delaware 


ood 10, 257 
Maryland..-..... 


49, 001 


East North Central 


Ohio 244, 703 Corn (103), hogs (63), butter (49), hay 


(43), oats (37), milk (34), cattle 
(31), eggs (30 

Corn (111), hogs (91), oats (34), but- 
ter (32), cattle (30), hay (29), eggs 


ald 


| Corn (257), hogs (130), oats (66), hay 
(52), cattle (48), milk (42), butter 
(41), eggs (31). 

Butter (46), corn (42), cattle (27), oats 
(25), beans (20), hogs (18), wheat 
(18), eggs (18), potatoes (14) 

Butter (81), milk (75), cheese (75), 
hay (72), corn (71), oats (46), eggs 
(16), potatoes (12), tobacco (9) 


Indiana 195, 786 


295, 
225, 


Illinois 601 


Michigan 192, 327 


Wisconsin 193, 155 


West North Central 


Minnesota | Butter (130), hogs (99), corn (88), 


oats (53), cattle (52), hay (48), 
barley (30), wheat (22), eggs (20) 
| Corn (318), hogs (253), cattle (117), 
oats (88), butter (88), hay (54), 
| eggs (36 

Corn (132), 
hay (44), 
wheat (23) 

Wheat (115), barley (23), butter (22), 
cattle (20), oats (18), hogs (17), 
flax (16) 

Corn (58), hogs (57), cattle (41), 
wheat (29), oats (19), butter (18), 
barley (17), hay (13) 

Corn (151), hogs (118), cattle (99), 
wheat (65), butter (45), hay (33), 
oats (30), sugar beets (7) 

| Wheat (167), corn (116), cattle (85), 
hogs (62), hay (33), butter (30), 
eges (25) 


lowa 


Missouri___.- hogs (108), cattle (55), 


butter (40), eggs (35), 
North Dakota... 


South Dakota 


Nebraska 


ecoes 277, 7 


Kansas 


165, 879 


| South Atlantic 
} 


Virginia 193, 723 Corn (45), hay (22), truck farming 
(21), tobacco (19), apples (16), hogs 
(16), wheat (13), cattle (13) 

Corn (17), hay (17), cattle (9), apples 
(Ss) 

Tebacco (87), cotton (77), corn (43), 
butter (13), hay (13), peanuts (9). 

| Cotton (66), corn (18), tobacco (10), 

hogs (10), truck farming (9). 
Cotton (93), corn (39), hogs (22), 
tobacco (11), peanuts (10), peaches 
(10) 
Oranges (36), truck farming 
grapefruit (25). 


West Virginia 90, 380 


North Carolina. . 283, 482 


South Carolina -. 172, 767 


Georgia 249, 095 


Florida 50, 217 (36), 
East South Central 
Kentucky 258, 524 | Carn (63), tobaeco (58), bay (27), 
hogs (24), butter (20). 
Corn (56), cotton (38), hay (30), hogs 
(22), butter (21). 
| Cotton (100), corn (33), butter (13), 
hogs (13), hay (7), peanuts (6). 
Cotton (136), corn (23), butter (12), 
hogs (10). 


Tennessee 252, 669 


Alabama 237, 631 


Mississippi 257, 228 
West South Central } 
Arkansas -. 221, 991 Cotton (113), corn (30), hogs (12), 
| hay (10). 
7 | Cotton (61), rice (16), truck farming 
(15), sugarcane (10). 
| Cotton (103), wheat (59), corn (47), 
cattle (33), hogs (20), butter (20), 
broomeorn (20). 

Cotton (446), cattle (87), corn (77), 
sorghums (33), butter (32), hogs 
(27), truck farming (19), wool (10), 
sheep (9). 


Louisiana 132, 450 


Oklahoma 197, 218 


Texas 465, 646 


Mountain: 


Montana Wheat (64), cattle (27), hay (22), 


sheep (14), butter (9), oats (8), 
sugar beets (3). 

Hay (29), wheat (25), sheep (12), 
cattle (11), butter (9), potatoes (9), 
beans (7), wool (4), sugar beets (2). 


Idaho.......- a 
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Tasie I igricultural depression as indicated by farm tax sales and 
foreclosures during the four years 1926—-1929—Continued 
Number of | | 
s S } 
Number of irae a Principal farm products (values in 
farms, 1925 = millions of dollars) 
foreclosed, 
1926-1929 
| 
Mountain—Contd. 
W yoming 15, 512 141 | Cattle (17), sheep (12), hay (12), wool 
(6), sugar beets (2). 
Colorado. - . a 58, 020 175 Cattle (31), hay (29), sugar beets (17), | 
| wheat (15), corn (12), hogs (12), 
i butter (11), sheep (9), truck farm- 
| ing (8), beans (7), wool (2) 
New Mexico 31, 687 118 | Cattle (20), cotton (8), hay (7), 
sheep (5), wool (3) j 
Arizona 10, 802 | 167 | Cotton (17), truck farming (10), | 
hay (12), cattle (9), sheep (3) } 
a 25, 992 91 Hay (16), sheep (11), cattle (8), 
wheat (7), butter (5), wool (5), | 
| ugar beets (444) 
Nevada........ 3, 883 88 | Hay (7), cattle (6), sheep (4 
Pacific | 
Washington. | 73, 267 100 | Wheat (48), apples (30), hay (28 
butter (15), eggs (12), milk (10), | 
cattle (10), sheep (3) | 
Oregon + 55, #11 81 Wheat (24), hay (23), cattle (14), 
butter (12), sheep (10), hogs (7), 
wool (5) | 
California 136, 409 66 Oranges (79), truck farming (764), 
hay (74), cattle (40), butter (35), 
} grapes (36), barley (22), prunes (22), 
lemons (20), beans (20), wheat (19), 
sheep » hogs (16), cotton (16), | 
peaches (13), apples (12) 
on I etteniing — " 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION HITS STAPLE PRODUCTS HARDEST | 
It is evident that governmental assistance will be unavailing, as far 
as the farmers of these depressed States are concerned, unless it will 
benefit the producers of the great staple products upon which the 
prosperity of these States is so largely dependent. | 
This conclusion is confirmed by the application of our second test, 
namely, the extent to which the prices of agricultural products are 


above or below the general price level 
As a basis for this comparison we have the fact that 


covered by 


550 articles 
the Department of Labor in its wholesale price index have 
had an average increase of 31.6 per cent in April, 1930, over the pre- 
war year 1913 whose price has increased to an even 
greater extent than this during the same period has, therefore, at least 
maintained its full pre-war purchasing power, 


Any commodity 


while the prices of those 
which have not so largely increased are obviously defective in purchas 


ing power and fairly entitled to be called depressed We exported $298,792,000 worth of these products in 1928 and imported 
Upon this basis we have constructed Table II which lists those farm | only $1,176,000. 

products whose prices in April, 1930, were below the general level, as It includes the great hay crop of the country, valued at more than 

well as those which are found to be above that level. ° a billion dollars It is obvious that even if the nominal tar n hay, 

Tasie I1.—Comparison of prices of farm products with general price whieh nae = been increased to tx enta “oe P e comt, cheald 

level, April, 1930 be effective, it would only be taking ‘he money out of the pocket of one 
BELOW GENERAL PRICE LEVEL ABOVE GENERAL PRICE LEVEL | farmer to pay another. 

Grains : It includes only the short-staple cotton crop, one of the few farm 
farley. products which still remain on th free list i well as cottonseed 
Corn. | These two commodities, which are both on an export basis and can n 
Oats. — be benefited by a protective tariff, bave an annual value of 
Rye. almost a billion and a balf dollars 
Wheat. The same is true of hogs and pork products with a total farm value 

Livestock : Livestock : of $1,387,000,000, of which we exported more than $150,000,000 in 
Calves. Cows. | 1928 
Hogs. Steers. The tobacco schedule carries high nominal rates of duty, but when 
Sheep. Poultry. | we subject the facts to careful analysis we find that the bulk of the 

Other farm products: Other farm products: tobacco crop receives no benefit whatever from the tariff Substan 
Cotton Beans. tially all the increased duties in the tobacco schedule, we find, go to 
Eggs. Apples. benefit a small group of producers of cigar-wrapper t bacco Which is 
Lemons. Oranges. grown in «a limited section of Connecticut under highly artificial 
Hay, clover and timothy. Hay, alfalfa. | conditions 
Hops. Milk. Finally, we have the great fruit crops of the counts which are on 
Peanuts. Flaxseed. an export basis and can not receive any substantial benefits from high 
Seed, clover. Seeds, alfalfa and timothy duties. Such competition as may be felt by the orange and grapefruit 
Tobacco. Potatoes, white. growers of Florida will come primarily from Porto Rico and other 

Examination of the above table confirms the conclusions drawn from | territory which is under the American flag and can not be restrained 

Table I by showing that the greatest depression in farm prices exists | by higher tariffs ; 

in the case of those great staple products which form the essential Group 2 includes those farm products on which the effects of the 

food of the country. It is the producers of these commodities who need | tariff are found to be either doubtful or negligible. In this group we 

relief and whatever benefit can be secured through the tariff, not those | have included long-staple cotton, in spite of the fact that certain groups 
whose prices are already in excess of the general price level. | of cotton growers have fought hard for the imposition of the duty of 
| 7 cents per pound carried by the pending bill in the belief that it would 

TARIFF WHOLLY INEFFECTIVE FOR MOST IMPORTANT FARM PRODUCTS be of substantial benefit to them We have relied. how er, upon th 
We come now to the most important question of all as far as the | findings of the group of economists at the University of Wisconsin that 
pending legislation is concerned. This question is, How far will the | “even though imports of long staple be entirely excluded and domesti 
increased tariff rates of the Smoot-Hawley bill be effective in benefiting | long staple be substituted, there would still be about 450,000 bales of 


American producers of depressed agricultural products? 

As basis for such a determination we have the detailed studies 
made for the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau by a group of economists at the 
University of Wisconsin under the direction of Profs. Join R. Com 
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Benjamin H. UWibberd, and 











mons, Selig Perlman, covering a wide range 
of agricultural products 
These studies have resulted in the establishment of certain basic prin 































































































iples which may be applied in determining whether the tariff on any 
particular commodity will be effective. It is obvious, for example, that 
if an agricultural product is on an export basis, so that the quantity 
sent out of the country greatly exceeds that which is brought in, the 
mere imposition of an increased duty will have no appreciable effect 
upon the domestic price. It is also obvious that if the imports are so 
small as to be negligible, even though the commodity may not be upon 
an export basis, the exclusion of such small imports by higher tariffs 








will have no appreciable effect upon the price 
that where the of an agricultural 
readily expanded, the effect of the exclusion of 


Experts have also shown 
product be 
imports upon price will 











domestic output may 








































































































be only temporary, unless both production and prices are more closely 
controlled than is customary in the case of agricultural products 
Potatoes, for example, can be grown in almost any part of the United 
States, and both production and price are subject to no form of effective 
control. It is clear, therefore, that even if the extraordinarily high 
tariff of 75 cents per hundred pounds (roughly, 50 cents per bushel) 
imposed on potatoes in the pending tariff bill should be effective in 
excluding all of the relatively small imports (1.1 per cent), any increase 













































































































































































in price during the first year would inevitably be destroyed by larger 
production in the second year and probably in each succeeding year 
thereafter 

It is upon the basis of the findings of these exper ind in accordance 
with the principle set forth above that Table III, “ What the farmer 
gets éut of the tariff,” has been constructed The p ipal farm prod 
ucts have been classified in four groups upon the basis of the benefit 
which they may derive from the nominal increases of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill. Group 1, for example, includes those farm products which 
receive no benefit whatever from the existing tariff and will not, there 
fore, have their prices increased by any h duties than may be im 
posed by the pending bill. In most cases these commodities are on an 
export basis, while in a few cases the imports are so small in relation to 
the domestic production that their complete exclusion can have no 
appreciable effect upon their prices 

NO BENEFITS ON GREAT STAPLE PRODUCTS 

This great group of farm products which reccive nh enefit from the 
existing tariff and can not be helped by higher duties without the de 
benture had a total farm value in 1928 of more than $10,000,000,000 
Even if the duty on these commodities were raised to 1,000 per cent, 
the American farmer would not receive a penny more for his product 

It includes all of the great staple grain crops with the exception ol 





high-protein wheat, which have an annual farm value $3,846,000,000 
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increast 


Smoot-Hawley 
the 


pending 


wheat farmers, since 


2 cents per bushel 


benefit to be derived by American farmers of the high duty 


pending bill on 
Some 


very 


inds imposed by the 


of 75 cents per hundred pi white 


potatoes | a ubject of considerable controversy economists 
have contended that the entire increase in the tariff will be reflected 
in higher prices have held that, the 
in the United for potato production, 
crease could at most be only temporary The 
table f the in 
duti 


how} 


while others with 


enormous 
such 


areas 
State uitabl price in- 
estimate contained in the 
which result from 
based upon analysis of 
ug the relation of the size of the domestic crop to the 
artment of Agriculture Yearbook, 

the all im 


than 2 cents per bushel. 


present rease ip tarm prices may 


tk higher 
the chart 


price ot 


imposed by the pending bill is 


potatoes published in the 


1930 (p. 589) exclusion of 
ports will not 
rhe 


ive 


more 


inere 0,000,000, which the table shows 


may go 
based upon the 
hold that, while 
effective, the in- 
effective and 
This analy 
\griculture’s study of the relation 
amount of the domestic slaughter, 
complete exclusion of present imports 
than 1 per pound. 
made of the possible benefit 
per cent that 
value of the hides is 
the total farm 
of $90,000,000 addi- 
increased 
Even the repre- 
the benefit to the 


eit id calves, is 
Wisconsin group. They 
ind dressed 


will be only 


peel are 


atth 


I 


nding bill partially 


es mor than 1 cent per pound. 
med by the 
of beef 
that 


prices considerably 


on Department 
and 


the 


nt price the 


ch indicate even 
will beef 


No 


raise less 


cent 


separate calculation has been 


that 


may be derived by farmers from the duty of 10 has been 
hides in the Smoot-Hawley bill The 
the Department of estimate of 
cattle, 


tional benefit is 


pi ed on 


included in Agriculture's 


value of and it is believed that the estimate 


large enough to cover any possible returns 


to the tarmer t t may result 


selitative of the 


from the hide duty. 
Farm Bureau Federation testified that 
farmer 

rhe effect of the greatly 


pending 


would be very small 


increased duti 


milk 
that it is 


s on and cream in the 
impossible to make 
and cents. On this 
point Wisconsii economists reported to the Rawicigh 
Tariff follows: 

Should the proposed duty of 48 
however, it will 
total consum 
met by 
will not increase 
The should 
shipments of 


bill is so highly problematical 


even an approximate estimate ii terms of dollars 


the University of 
sureau as 
cents (on cream) become effective, 
from Canada. The 
York and Boston markets will then be 

appears that New England dairymen 
production sufficiently to the demand. 
gh to encourage the necessary 
million gallons annually from the Mid West. 
Since this will require the payment of an additional freight rate of 10 


cents pet 


probably entirely exclude imports 
tion of the New 
producers, It 


their 


domestic 
meet 
price therefore, r 


se high enou 
three or four 
gallon, the price of cream will probably rise by this amount. 
This will aid the New England producers accordingly and will directly 
benefit the Mid West by increasing its market, and indirectly aid by rais 
butter prices All dairymen will the extent that the 
butter m will be strengthened 

The magnitude of the benefit under the present and proposed tariffs 
is dificult to ascertain because of the smallness of the imports and the 
relatively unorganized state of the milk and cream markets.” 

The present tariff on held by all 
partially effective therefore, 
granted by the 
dairy farmers 
Wisconsi: 
the tariff 
which American 
duced (Report on 


ing benefit to 


domestic rket 


butter is authorities to be 
that the increased 
bill will be of no benefit to American 
ntrary, the economists at the University of 
hold that domestic production is increasing so rapidly behind 
wall that the 


only 
and it is duty 
Hawley 


the « 


clear, 
Smoot 
On 
even existing benefits of 6 cents per pound, 
receiving, will soon be substantially re- 
Agricultural Tariffs, Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, p. 31.) 


producers are 


FULL BENEFITS TO SMALL GROUPS OF FARMERS 


Group 4 includes those products én which the tariff is fully effective. 
It will be noted that this group includes only three staples—sugar beets 
and flaxseed, and wool. Even in cases the increased bene- 
fits « I by the pe bill go to a smell number of pro- 
the typical products included in this group are the fruits and 


cane, these 


rric iding relatively 


aucers, 
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| Peaches_____ - : 63, 649 15 
| Pears : ; 24, 167 (*) 
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nuts, which can be grown only in a very limited area and already enjoy 
a relatively high degree of protection. 
This group is not complete because there 
upon which the tariff is effective. 
commodities upon which 
approximate 


are some additional products 
The table, however, includes all the 
sufficiently definite figures 
estimates to be based. Even if all were in 
cluded it is that the total farm value of the products falling 
this would not exceed $500,000,000. 

With the fcregoing explanation and analysis, the facts presented in 
Table III, which follows, should be readily understood even by those 
who are not familiar with the many intricate problems involved in the 
application of tariff duties to agricultural products. In brief, this tabk 
shows that the farm value of the commodities upon which the farmer 
will receive no benefits or benefits of negligible value is more than three 
times as great as that of the commodities upon which the tariff will be 
wholly or partly effective. 


111.— What the farmer gets out of the tariff 


FARM PRODUCTS WHICH RECEIVE NO BENEFIT FROM THE EXISTING 
TARIFF AND WILL NOT BE HELPED BY INCREASED DUTIES 


are available to 
permit even 
certain 


group 


TABLE 


GROUP 1. 


\ ' 
| Approximate 
ad valorem 
equivalents of 
duties 


Total farm 


value of | = | 
produc- Imports} Exports 


tion (000 «| ~=6(000 
> +) 4 
| 1928 (000 omitted)| omitted) | 


Increased 
benefit to 
farmers 


Commodity 


omitted) 1922 1930 


Per cent Per cent 

. J $28, 527 14 | 23 None 

Wheat, other than high 
protein 

Oats 597, 480 

Barley . 204, 751 

Rye ee i 


Corn ‘ |$2, 341, 462 
| 666, 554 193, 743 33 | 33 | 

10, 510 21 | 22 Do. 
48, 445 16 | 16 Do.! 
17, 567 13 | 13 Do. 


298, 792 | 


Do.! 


rotal grains 3, 846,249 | 1,176 | Do. 


303 | 62 Do. 
798, 552 Free. Do. 
12, 91: ‘ 24 Do. 
154, 753 5| 12] Do. 

298 2 40 Do. 


Hay 44 

Cotton, short staple 

Cottonseed 3 

Hogs and pork products 

Sheep, lambs, and 
mutton 

Horses and mules 

Poultry. 

Eggs 

Sweet potatoes 2 

Tobacco, other than 
wrapper and filler 

Apples 


2, 960 564 | 
. 102 | 28, 620 
, 805 15 
, 122 3, 683 | 
, 406 698 
52,204} 701 | 
, 208 3, 473 | 
285 5, 538 | 6, 222 
2, 680 | () | (*) 
550 | 25, 219 153, 556 


3, 617 
920 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
212 26, 663 
730 
4,143 
13, 912 
2, 904 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 


200, 582 


Oranges lid 142, 285 
Grapefruit gad 18, 901 


11) 
199 | 








Total, other than 
train ..| 6, 223, 296 | 69,048 |1, 179, 486 
Total, Group 1___.'10, 069, 645 70, 224 |1, 478, 278 


GROUP 2. FARM PRODUCTS 
HAWLEY TARIFF 


ON WHICH 
BILL ARE 


INCREASED BENEFITS FROM 
DOUBTFUL OR NEGLIGIBLE 


8 MOOT- 


Buckwheat 

Rice 

Cotton, long staple 
Farm gardens 

Cheese, American 
Truck crops (summer) 
Wheat, high protein 


$11, 794 | 
37, 319 


$169 14 | Negligible.! 
q d 36 49 | Do. 
476, 000 ; z 5 ‘ree. 24 | Doubtful.! 
* 303, 000 : | Negligible 
483,812 > Y 2 40 

a do. 
None 


| 
| 4275,000 | ( 7 
| 234, 200 3 33 


— — 


137, 498 : | 





Total, Group 2. 1, 021, 125 | 32, 570 


GROUP 3. FARM PRODUCTS ON WHICH 
AND WHICH WILL RECEIVE SOME 
HAWLEY TARIFF BILL 


THE TARIFF IS PARTIALLY EFFECTIVE 
INCREASED BENEFIT FROM SMOOT- 


PUREE, .nccceseesss --,| 
Cirapes . 
Potatoes, white 
Beans, dry —_ 
Cattle and beef products_| 


$39, 213 | $523 
49, 601 2, 505 
293, 679 2, 253 3: 
73, 815 1,177 38 66 > 8,000,000 
1, 137, 176 5, 866 | 20 | 36 | * 90,000,000 


1 Findings of group of economists at University of Wisconsin, headed by Prof. 


7 ,600,000 
None. 
69,260,000 


| John R. Commons, as reported to Rawleigh Tariff Bureau in study of agricultural 


tariffs. 

? Imports of wheat for domestic grinding, $208,000; for export, $22,908,000. 
segregated by varieties, but most imports are high protein. 

‘Import and export data not segregated. 

‘Estimated. 

' Estimate based upon findings of University of Wisconsin economists that peanut 
duty is about 50 per cent effective. 

¢ Estimate based upon study of relation of production to price of potatoes—Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook, 1930 (p. 589), indicating that exclusion of all imports 
will not increase price above level more than 2 cents per bushel. ; 

7Estimate based upon study of relation between prices of beans and production, indi- 
cating that exclusion of net imports of about 2,000,000 bushels will increase price 
approximately 50 cents a bushel, 

*Inereased benefit computed on finding of University of Wisconsin group that 
higher duties on cattle and beef will increase price to farmers not more than 1 cent per 
pound. This is confirmed by analysis of study of relation of beef prices and produc- 
tion of Department of Agriculture (Yearbook, 1930, p. 599), indicating that exclusion 
of all imports would raise beef prices on the farm not more than two-thirds of 1 cent 
per pound. 


Not 
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Taste III.- 
GROUP FARM PRODUCTS ON 
AND WHICH WILL 

HAWLEY TARIFF BILI 


193 CONGRESSIONAL 
What the farmer gcts out of the tariff—Continued 
WHICH 
RECEIVE 
continued. 


THE TARIF! 
INCREASED 


IS PARTIALLY 
BENEFIT 


EFFECTIVE 


SOME FROM SMOOT 


a | 
Total farm j Approximate 


value of ad valorem 
produc- equivalents of 
tion, duties 
1928 (000 
omitted) 


Increased 
benefit to 
farmers 


Imports) Exports 
(000 000 
omitted), omitted) 


Commodity 


1922 1930 


Per cent Per cent 
13 5 (a 
33 su N 
38 40 1 $15 
Very small 


Milk and cream 
Butter 

Cheese, Swiss 
Greenhouse products 
Onion 


$15, 836 
ne 
5, 649 | 
(*) 

_ 4 | 3 663 47 


118 


Total, Group 3 2, 960,925 | 56,978 | 30,843 122,005,000 


GROUP 4 
WHICH 


FARM 
ARE 


PRODUCTS 
EXPECTED TO 


ON WHICH 
RECEIVE Ft 


TARIFF 
LL BENEFIT 


IS FULLY EFFECTIVE AND 
OF INCREASED DUTIES 
Flaxseed 
Sugar beets 
Sugarcane 
Lemons 
Wool 
Tobacco 
Wrapper... .... 
Filler and binder 
Olive oil 
Soy-bean oil 
W inter vegetables (esti- 
mated) », 000 ° ( . 
Cherries, sulphured and } } | 
in brine , 500 | 
Dates 63 
Dried figs 41s 
Fresh pineapples 15 
Mushrooms 000 | 
Almonds 760 


‘15, 
; 4, | 
Walnuts. 11, 160 
. 27, 480 | 
168. 


245 $s 


22 . 
2 48 


240 
190 , 430 


23 37 |! 
73 
4 
43 


$37, 316 ($31, 
50, 960 | 
24, 669 
22, 720 


109, 209 


$5, 163, 000 
| 6, 200, 000 
"3, 620, 000 

4, 000, 000 
262 q | v7 
137 40 
250 3y 
40 41 


750, 000 
None 
15, 000 

136, 000 


| 
- ' 
| 


20 
66 
21 
66 
46 
55 


ot 


None 

345, 000 

} 3, 000 
| 330, 000 
1, 225, 000 

5 10, 000, 000 
41, 937, 000 


Tomatoes (for table use) 


Total, Group 4 


| Findings of group of economists at University of Wisconsin, headed by Prof 
John R. Commons, as reported to Rawleigh Tariff Bureau in study of agricultural 
tarifis 

Import and export data not segregated. 

‘ Estimated 

* Figures for value of milk, cream, and butter produced on farms are for 1924. 

" University of Wisconsin group found that increased duty on milk and cream 
will affect prices only in New York and New England, but held that it was impossible 
to estimate amount of increased benefit to farmers. They found definitely that the 
present tariff on butter is only partially effective, that its benefits are decreasing 
because of increasing domestic production, and that a higher tariff will not help farmers 

" Estimate based upon study of relation of domestic prices to supply of onions, 
indicating that exclusion of net imports will increase price approximately 30 cents a 
bushel 

Benefit caleulated on ass:umption tariff on lemons is fully effective 
certainly excessive. 

Estimate based on assumption that exclusion of winter vegetables wil! increas 
price about 25 per cent 

4 Rough estimate based on best available data. 
small number of producers in eastern Pennsylvania. 

8 Benefits will be limited to producers of winter tomatoes, the exact value.of which 
are not reported. The estimate shown is based on the best available information. 


It is almost 


Practically all benefit will go to 


AGRICULTURAL TARIFFS WHICH BURDEN FARMERS 

We 
ostensibly as a 
burden. These 
various 


come now to a group 


to 
duties 


of tariff duties which, 
benefit agriculture, in reality constitute 
the such commodities 
mill feeds which the farmer must buy at 
prices created by the tariff. 

It that relatively small number of producers, who might 
perhaps be classed as farmers, produce field and grass seeds and garden 
seeds, Sut it is even clearer that these seeds are purchased primarily 
by genuine farmers who are interested in securing the best that 
can be obtained from any part of the world. It would seem the height 
of absurdity for any country that is interested in improving its agricul 
ture to prevent its farmers from securing the best possible seed at rea 
sonable prices. 


although imposed 


a Serious 


are seeds 


and 
the higher 


upon as 


types of 
is 


true 


a 


seed 


This would seem to be especially true when the whole 
Sale price indexes of the Departments of Labor and Agriculture reveal 
that the prices of field, grass, and garden seeds are already at 
exorbitant levels. 

It to be the height of absurdity to suggest that 
farmers will be relieved by imposing tariffs upon such products as bran, 
beet pulp, and oil cake, which are required for feeding cattle and other 
livestock. Tle mere fact that these duties were asked for by the 
alleged representatives of certain agricultural interests is not a sufficient 
reason for granting them. 


most 


would also seem 


The list of these commodities whichethus burden the farmers, presented 
herewith in Table 4, is by no means complete, but it will serve to illus- 
trate the extent to which the principle of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number” has been violated in this bill. 


186, 000, 000 | 


1, 150, 000 | 


"4 3, 000, 000 | 
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Farm burden 


whose duties 
farmers 


products impose a direct pon 


Field and grass 
Carden seeds 470. 000 
Bran, shorts, ete S00, 000. 00 
“creeni ngs , 135, 4 14, 000. 00 
Beet pulp & OOO. O 
Malt sprouts { 000 

Mixed feeds ‘ . : ” 

Oil cake and meal 


seeds mm , TSI, 000. 00 


mm 


Oo 
600 
000. 00 


ou 


”) 


5,000 | 


Total 4. 892. 600. 00 


7,000,000 | 


A GOLD BRICK FOR THE 


for of the effect 
on agricultural products carried by 
force to the charge that it “ gold brick 
We have that it entirely to 
producers of farm products valued 
that the few products upon which the 
tive are produced either 
relatively small groups 
We that, 
agricultural 


tain 


The 
duties 


going analysis f 
the 
is a 
seen fails ide any benefits 


pro fo 
at more tha S10 000 000 000 
higher duties 


in limited sections of 


of farmers 
have with tl 
sections of the 
as well as the 
protection or assistance from this bill 
effectively protected commodities as 
they will not receive a 
And this, it should be realized only of 
have ignored in this study the added burdens that 
upon all farmers by the heavy increases that ace 
Hawley bill to almost of 
industrial tariffs, has shown, 
raise the price that the farmer 
his his paint, his crockery and 
other commodity that enters into his « 
When added burdens, which 
studies of the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau 
impossible to the conclusion 
American farmers as a whole will be 
Hawley tariff bill that 
ture will become inevitable 


seen limination 
Middle West, 


South, will 


1e ot 
Northwest, I 
receive 
They 
fruit 
for 


the de ire 


Moun 
ndded 


) 


such 


d Rocky 


regions, substantially no 


will p more 


for 
nuts ad linseed oil, 
nd 
cture, 
be 
in the 
products 


but 


penny more their grain, cotton 


is part for wi 


will imp ! 
granted Smoot 
These 


will 


every class manufactured 
larzelv 
for clothing 


and 


experience are effective and 


must pay his shoes, 


his 


tools, for almos 


glassware, 
livir 3 


been 


every 


mst of 


these have mn 


lyzed 


into 


in Separate 
it is 
condition of 
<9 seriously damaged by the Smoot 


of inflated 


are taken 


that 


nccount 


escape the economic 


downward revision the entire struc 


EXHIBIT 
PROTES1 ranire B 
Ws t 


conferred 


BUSINESS MEN ENACTMENT OF 
Saturday, March 29, 
at the White Hous reference to tariff } 
the details of House bills 


Hoover the following memorandum 


Li 


(On iwleiz with President 
Aft 
Mr left 


g¢ principal points 


the 


Hoover in lation 


going over the Senate and 
with Mr 
which Mr 
pending legisiation,) 

W. T. Rawleigh: “ The following 


which the national welfare den 


Rawleigh 
ontaini 


Rawleigh believes should be considered in connection with 


ire some of 


the pr 
spec 


neipal points 
ands should le \ 


in connection with the pending tariff bill 


n ial consideration 





1. COST OF LIVING INEVITARI 


INCREAS! 


rially 
suffering 


pd 
“ The 
of the American people at a 


will 
time 


pending legislation increase mate t of living 
bi 
adjust 


ire in no posit 


the Cos 


when they are from sines 


depression and unemployment and are 
Wage 
sine 

of the Units 


therefore, unable to 


rs especially 


them 


selves easily to higher prices earn on 


to bear such 


price increases 
with the 
at this 


increased duties 


their lenders hav 


d 


ntered into a 


compact President States not ft seck wil 


increases 
“ The 
clothing, 


time 
cially 
w 


will tend es 
the 
the cost of 
d the 
24, by the chairman of the Senats 


add 


te the price of 
mak 


American 


food, 
and 
two-thirds of 


housing, three items ic her up more 


than living for the a itizen 


Monday, March 
that the 


‘Calculations plac in CONGRI KwCORD of 


» Fir 
food 


IONAL 


Committ ol an 


show 


average valorem duties imposed upon and clothing are is 


follows 


Food 
Agricultural products and provisions 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of 
Clothing 
Manufactures of cotton 
Wool and manufactures of 
Manufactures of silk 
Manufactures of rayon 
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“While no similar calculations indicating the average rates imposed 
upon building vet certain that the 
items of housing as 
will be equally 


has as been made, it is 


fall upon 
window 


materials 
increased 
brick 
burdensom« 


essential 
and 


duties which such 


cement, lumber glass, hardware 


During a period of prosperity and active 
might readily adjust themselves to the 
inevitably produce, but period of 


such increased burdens can be 


employment consumers 
that such duties will 
unemployment and business 
only with the greatest 


increase s 
during a 
depression borne 
difficulty 


2. DISORGANIZING 
effect 


EFFECT UPON INDUSTRY 


“Apart from the upon consumers outlined above, there is a 


direct effect upon industry, trade, and commerce which should be taken | 


into consideration. The pending tariff bill contains more than 1,200 
changes in duties which will affect practically every class of commodi- 
ties and produce a readjustment of prices throughout the entire field of 
American industry and Because of the 

he revision which has taken place in both Houses of Congress 
are wide and irreconciliable variations in the size of the increases 
It is inevitable, therefore, that there must be a 
readjustment of the price almost every 
industry Such readjustment is difficult even under the best 
of conditions, but during periods of depression it can hardly be carried 
through without seriously endangering the stability of American indus 
try and commerce 


commerce. unscientific char- 
acter of ft 
there 
and decreases proposed, 
thorough-going 


American 


schedules of 


UNPRECEDENTED TARIFFS ON 


The effect of the pending tariff bill upon American industry is 
likely to be much more serious and far-reaching than any other bill that 
been enacted the fact that the bill which is 
provides for such large and widespread increases in 
materials. Many of these will most 
affect basic industries which are now greatly depressed. 

“The price of raw materials for the automobile industry, for example, 
will be materially increased by reason of the higher duties imposed upon 
high-grade steels, plate glass, pyroxylin for ‘safety 
and other material and supplies. Altogether it is 
that more than 800 commodities which enter into the manu- 

automobiles will be increased in price as a result of the 


RAW MATERIALS 


has ever because of 


now 
the 
seri- 


in conference 


duties upon raw increases 


ously 


lacquers, sheets 


glass ’ essential 
estimated 
facture of 
higher duties. 

“The cotton and woolen textile industries are seriously depressed in 
both the North and South And yet the bill, which is now in confer 
ence, will materially increase the cost of virgin wool and wool rags as 
well as the long-staple cotton. 

“ Preliminary bill 
raw 


cost of 
indicates 
mat 


steel, 


analysis of the 
the 


country, 


that it will tend to 
for most of the 
textiles, furniture, paints, 
well as a large number of 
materials from these basic 


increase cost of 
industries of 


clothing, 


materially 
the 
and 
industries which 


rials basic 
including 
manufactures, as 


derive their raw 


glass, metal 
ne condary 


manufactures. 
4. INTERFERENCE WITH PRESIDENT'S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


“The pending tariff bill will seriously interfere with the construction 
program promoted by the President of the United States and the gov- 

the several States the increased duties which it 
upon building materials. Higher duties on cement, brick, 
building stone, window glass, and substantially every other 
item which enters into cither publie or private building, are contained 
in both the Senate bill and the House bill. 

“ Because of the fact that such of these materials as are now im- 
ported are most largely consumed in the region along the Atlantic sea- 
that the exclusion of foreign building materials 
by higher duties will most seriously affect these particular localities. 

“It is true that the Senate bill carries an amendment providing that 
the Federal Government, as well as States and municipalities, may 
import cement duty free for public construction, but such a provision 
does not extend to other building materials and will benefit only States 
and municipalities along the coast. Furthermore there is no assurance 
that it will be retained in the bill as reported from conference. 


ernors of because of 


imposes 
lumber, 


board, it is inevitable 


5. TRANSFER OF INDUSTRY TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES ENCOURAGED 


“One of the most serious aspects of the heavy duties imposed upon 


raw materials is the increased incentive which they provide for Ameri- 
can corporations to locate abread and buy their raw materials and sup- 
plies in the world market at the 


analysis would 


lowest possible prices. Dispassionate 
that there is no other recourse for 
American corporations which are seeking to build up a large foreign 
trade in highly competitive products. It is difficult to see how Ameri- 
can corporations can pay higher prices for raw materials and higher 
wages to American labor and hope to compete in the export trade. 
They may hope to meet the competition of cheaper foreign labor by 
reason of the higher efficiency of American labor and the more wide- 
spread use of automatic machinery. There is, however, no possibility 
of meeting foreign competition which enjoys unlimited supplies of sub- 
stantially cheaper raw materials. 


seem to indicate 
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6. DISREGARD OF PRESIDENT’S CALL FOR LIMITED REVISION 


“The pending bill is in complete disregard of the message of the 
President urging a ‘limited revision’ of the tariff and suggesting that 
industrial rates should be changed only in the case of those industries 
which are suffering depression as a result of ‘insurmountable foreign 
competition.’ 

“Analysis of the duties imposed by the legislation which is now in 
conference shows cleafly that the duties which have been provided bear 
little or no relation either to differences in cost of production at home 
and abroad or to the extent of genuine foreign competition in the home 
market. In much more than a majority of the cases, which have been 
subjected to analysis, the imports of manufactured goods constitute less 
than 10 per cent of the total amount of such goods consumed in the 
United States. In a very large number of cases such imports are less 
than 1 per cent and can not by any stretch of the imagination be 
described as ‘insurmountable foreign competition.’ 


7. WILL BURDEN RATHER THAN BENEFIT AGRICULTURE 


“The bills now in conference will increase rather than diminish the 
burdens upon American agriculture and wil] confer corresponding bene- 
fits only upon relatively small groups of specialized farmers, 

“ Unbiased analyses of both the House and Senate bills have been 
made by Professors Commons, Hibbard, and Perlman, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and by David J. Lewis, former member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, for the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau. These studies show conclu- 
sively that most of the agricultural tariffs are ineffective and that the 
burdens imposed upon all the farmers by the few effective agricultural 
tariffs far exceed the benefits which will be received by some of them. 

“This would be true even under normal conditions, but is now accen- 
tuated by the current low prices for farm products and the difficulties 
of disposing of existing American surpluses. 

8. EMBARGO TARIFFS PROVOKE FOREIGN RETALIATION 


“ Excessive increases in duties in the pending bill, constituting in 


| Many cases absolute embargoes, threaten to provoke retaliation by for- 


eign countries which are thus excluded from our market. Even without 
retaliatory tariffs the arbitrary exclusion of products of countries to 
which we export will inevitably reduce their purchasing power and thus 
limit their ability to buy from us. 

“ Definite movements for retaliation are now under way in five coun- 
tries which buy 38 per cent of our total exports with an aggregate 
value of approximately $2,000,000,000. The new tariff of Germany, for 


example, containing such embargo rates as 85 cents a bushel on wheat 
/ and 6 cents a pound on flour, will completely exclude a large part of 


the $292,754,000 of farm products which we now sell her and thus 
accentuate our domestic farm problem. 


9. CONFERENCE CAN IMPROVE ON BOTH BILLS 


“While both Houses have disregarded the President's message urging 
a ‘limited revision’ of the tariff, it is still possible to secure a bill 
which will be better and less burdensome than either the House bill or 
the Senate bill, if the conference committee should be influenced to 
aceept the best features of both bills. While the Senate bill is, on the 
whole, more moderate than the House bill, there are in every schedule 
individual paragraphs whefe the rates proposed br the House are greatly 
For example, ‘e rates in the woolen 
schedule of the House bill are preferable to those adopted by the Senate. 
The Senate rates, on the other hand, are much more 
affecting the chemical, sugar, metal, and rayon schedules, 


reasonable as 


10. UNLESS MATERIALLY IMPROVED, BILL SHOULD BE VETOED 


“If the conference committee should not be influenced to accept the 
most moderate and reasonable provisions of the two bills which are now 
before it, it is difficult to see how the President can avoid exercising 
his veto power. No other President in the history of the United States 
has been more specific in his recommendations to Congress of the limi- 
tations which the welfare of the Nation demanded should be observed in 
the revision of the tariff. These recommendations have been largely 
disregarded by beth Houses, but reasonable conformity with them may 
still be attained if the conference committee should choose to manifest a 
statesmanlike attitude. 

“If, however, widespread and excessive increases in duties should be 
contained in the bill finally adopted by the two Houses, it is reasonable 
to believe that the American people generally would applaud a presi- 
dential veto based upon the disregard of his recommendations, the oner- 
ous burdens which would be imposed upon consumers, and the dangers 
which would attend a readjustment of American industry if the duties 
provided by such a bill should become effective.” 

Henry Ford: “I venture to predict that this bill is the last legis- 
lation of its kind anybody will ever try to get through Congress. The 
day when this country will stand for that sort of thing is past. 

“Who wants this high tariff bill? We certainly don't. I think it 
would be very educational to tell the public just who it is that does 
want it. The President does not want it. I am told Congress does 
not want it. No up-to-date business man wants it. Who, then, is 
forcing it on the country? 
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“ You say it is the contention of those who are backing it that it will 
revive industry 

‘I say it will have precisely 
ness and industry and 


the reverse effect. It will stultify busi 
When you prevent 
customers from purchasing your goods you are absolutely throwing men 
out of work. I know employment, and I that 


this tariff reduces the number of American jobs. 


increase unemployment your 


something about say 

“ Business thrives on competition 
no one with 
tariff wall which completely 
industry 
country 
ting on 


Nobody does his best if he knows 
tucked behind a 
all competition and which gives 
not earned, the of 

Instead of enlarging and put 
workers, the tendency would be 
and to stand still. 


is competing him. Comfortably 
shuts out 
an undue profit which it 
would soft 
an increasing 
satisfied with 


away 
has business 
and neglectful 
number of 
they were 


our 
grow 
to 
be 


things as 


WOULD TEAR DOWN TRADE BARRIERS 
need competition the world keep 
arpen our wits. The keener the competition the better it 
for us We can always find better ways to do things when we 

“Instead of building up barriers to hinder the free 
trade, should seeking to tear existing barriers down. 
can keep on from us unless we buy from them, and unless 
international trade can go on business will stagnate here at home. 

“ There are certain barriers that may properly be set up. For exam- 
ple, the barrier against immigration. We ought not to drain 
European countries of their brains and man power. tut the of 
goods should be free. 

“As for a tariff wall to shut out foreign goods, I feel certain 
could hold our without any wall at all. Mass production, 


elimination of waste, the creation of a better article for less money 


‘We 


to si 


over to us on toes and 


our 
be 
to 
world 
People 


will 
have 
flow of 
we be 


not buying 


mass 


flow 


own the 


that 
is the secret of business and industrial activity and of plenty of jobs 
in this country. 

“Another uneconomic thing which supertariffs encourage in this coun- 
try is the production of things in this country which we are not suited 
to produce and which we can not hope to produce well or in sufficiently 
large quantities. 
better than we do so, while we turn our attention to the production of 
things in which we excel? That would provide work for everybody to 
do the world over, and in the exchange of these products world trade 
would thrive, bringing busy times and prosperity for all. 


FARMERS DO NOT NEED TARIFF 


“Agriculture is no more in need of high tariff protection than 
industry. There, again, we must produce the things which our country 
and our people are suited to produce, and do it on a big scale. Scientifi- 
cally and economically, old-fashioned farming methods are doomed. In 


their place we will have mass production, soil improvement 


is 


under 
direction of high-priced chemists and other specialists, waste elimination, 
and an era of high farm wages. 

“If Congress passes this bill it will be iniquitous. The vast majority 
of people are certainly opposed to it and will be hurt by it. It is just 
a final and belated effort on the part of a small group of men to have 
last fruitful dig into the pockets of the masses. And if it 
through, the people will assuredly be heard from. 

“If what I hear is true, I doubt if even Congress wants this bill 
pass. Why then does it keep at it? Are some of its 
to vote the way they know they ought to vote? 


one goes 
to 
Members afraid 


SAYS PRESIDENT SHOULD VETO 


“Congress ought to have the courage to dispose of the bill without 
submitting it to the President. Congress ought not to hide behind the 
Chief Executive and force him to what it ought to do itself. With 

and the President standing together against this thing, the 
would draw a big breath of relief. 
tut should Congress pass the measure, I do not for a moment doubt 
that he will veto it the minute it lands on his desk. I do not see how 
he could do otherwise, and I not he will do otherwise. He 
knows who the small bunch of men are who want it and he knows it to 
be economically unsound and harmful to the best interests of the Nation. 

“If the President doesn't veto this iniquitous thing, he could hardly 
justify signing it. By vetoing it he will give proof of his soundness and 
courage. But I don’t believe the President will make any such mistake 
as signing the bill as it now stands. 

“I hear people saying that the country is suffering from uncertainty 
about the tariff. They say business will be better as soon as the tariff 
bill is passed. That the favorite ‘come on’ cry just now. If this 
tariff bill is laid on the shelf for 20 years and the President left to 
adjust schedules himself, American business, and what is just as impor 
tant, American foreign relations, will be better off.” 


do 
Congress 
country 


do believe 


is 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Central Cooperative Association, Twin City | 


Milk Producers’ Association, and the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion: “Agziculture will be no better off under the new bill than under 
the old.” 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.: “ The benefits de- 
rived from any changes are much outweighed through the antagonism 
of other countries, reducing our exports and causing a curtailment of 
existing business relations,” 
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Charles W. Nash, Nash Motors Co Ker ha “The pro 
tariff great menace to our foreign trade, and my belief ts 
that all foreign countries where America enjoys a large export business 
will immediately adopt retaliatory 
factured articles, with the 
materially and will add 
ployment situation.” 

A. R. Erskine, president Studebaker Corporation, 
seems incredible that the Government Washington 
imposing upon consumers, 
depressed times, such egregious blunder as this tariff bill.” 

Alvan Macauley, Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit 
United States must have world trade if the country 
We must not have a tariff wall that will cause othe: 
from their markets. We can not sell if 
produce if we do not sell * * * In the motor-vehick 
last year export business provided two months’ employment 
men in the United States producing automobiles, 
addition, earnings of hundreds of of 
modities for the industry were directly enhanced.” 

E. H. president Stutz Motor Co “If the Hi: 
bill goes through, it is probable that the exports of American 
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changed.” 
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BENEFITS OF TARIFF GREATLY EXAGGERATED 

Even the 
sugar beets, 
jected to careful 
of production of 


benefits expected by the producers of 
found to be greatly 
analysis. It 


flaxseed, wool, and 
exaggerated when they are sub 
is found, for example, that on the basis 
1929 the average flax grower will receive only $15.48 
more for his product under the Smoot-Hawley bill than he would have 
received under the present law. The average woolgrower likewise stands 
to receive only $19.20 more for his wool, if the increase of 3 cents 
pound provided in the Smoot-Hawley bill should become effective. 

When we come to the sugar-beet growers we that 
139 of them in the entire State, and their 
1929 was too small to be separately reported by the Department of Agri 
culture in its yearbook 

The higher duties on cattle and beef will perhaps be partially 
tive but even here it anticipate that the cattle 
raisers will be as greatly disappointed by the results of the higher 
tariffs upon their products as the wheat growers were when the 
ent tariff of 42 cents a bushel was The higher duties on 
milk, butter, and other dairy products, which will admittedly 
benelit the producers of New York and New England, will likewise be 
of slight benefit to the dairy farmers of North Dakota, who are 
far from the great consuming market to be materially aided by 
exclusion of Canadian milk, butter, and 


are 


discover there are 


only 


effec 
seems reasonable to 
pres 
imposed 
cream, 


the 
cream, 


RCONOMIC INTEREST OF PEOPLE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


tariff is likley to 
bird's-eye view of the 
are engaged and from which they derive 


We can perhaps best understand how the 
the people of North Dakota by taking a 


they 


affect 
occu- 
pations in which their 
livelihood 

According to the census of occupations of 
population of North Dakota numbered 178,754 
engaged in forestry, animal 
engaged in other occupations 

In order 
nomic 


1920 the total occupied 
Of these, 116,457 were 
industry, leaving 51,297 


agriculture, and 


to discover how the Smoot-Hawley bill will affect the eco- 
these people, let us first analyze the nonagricultural 
population as classified by occupations. 

We first of all, 1,296 persons engaged in the extraction of 
minerals, of whom 1,143 are coal-mine operators. The tariff is ob- 
viously of no possible benefit to them but, on the contrary, will inevi- 


tably increase their cost of living. 


interest of 


have, 


ONLY 40 


17,849 and mechanical indus 
these, the following are employed in the building trades and 
other similar occupations and will be injured rather than helped by the 
high tariff duties imposed by the bill: 


Blacksmiths 

Brick and stone masons : 
Builders and building contractors 
Carpenters 
Compositors, 
Electricians 
Engineers (stationary) 
Laborers, building and 
Painters and glaziers (building) 
Plumbers, gas and steam fitters 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory) 
Tailors 


INDUSTRIAL WAGE EARNERS BENEFITED 
Next 


tries Of 


are engaged in manufacturing 


linotypers, and typesetters 


general 


Total — 


Thus we have 11,569 engaged in various mechanical occupations 
trades which can not possibly derive any benefit from the tariff. 

Turning now to the manufacturing industries, we find that in the 
entire State there were in 1920 only 894 establishments with a total 
of 6,148 persons engaged in manufactures, including proprietors, offi- 
clerks, This is an of less than 7 
persons to the factory, which indicates clearly that the business done 
by them is of only local importance and can in nowise be affected by 
competition 


cials, and wage earners. average 


foreign 

Running over the list of industries represented in North Dakota, it 
appears that there are only five which can secure any material benefits 
from the Smoot-Hawley bill. These are: 


Number 
of wage 
earners 


Number 
of estab- 
jlishments 


Brick and terra cotta products 
Butter 

Condensed milk 

Marble and stone work 
robacco, cigars 


140 
212 


Potal 


Thus we have only 400 industrial wage earners in the entire State of 


North Dakota who can be either directly or indirectly benefited by the 
Smoot-Hawley bill. 
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On the other hand, we find that the larger industries of the State 
will be adversely affected by the increased duties on the materials which 
they use and by the higher living costs which their wage earners will 
have to pay. Among these are: 


Number of 
wage earners 


| Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam rail- 
per 


eee 
Printing and publishing newspapers... _ 
Printing, publishing, and job printing__-_ 
Automobile repairing 


. " | Confecti . ) ‘e cre m._ 
production in 1928 and | tionery and ice cream 


Thus the interests of the manufacturing industries of North Dakota 


| are decidedly in opposition to the enactment of the pending tariff bill. 


ONE HUNDRED INJURED FOR EACH ONE HELPED 


The next large group listed in the census of occupation for North 


| Dakota are those engaged in transportation, numbering 11,510. It is 
| obvious that these people, employed by railroads, street railways, tele 


graph companies, ete., can not possibly be benefited by the tariff, but 
are certain to lose by its enactment. 

Next are those engaged in trade, numbering 16,772, who will 
tionably be adversely affected by anything that tends 
increase prices or to lessen the volume of business. 


unques 
artificially to 
The same is true 
of the following groups engaged in occupations where salaries and wages 
are unaffected by foreign competition and who may be seriously injured 
by any increase in the cost of living: 


Public service. 


‘ —~< 
Professional service t 


anne , 007 
, 260 
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Thus we have found that out of the 51,297 persons in North Dakota 
engaged in nonagricultural occupations there are only 400 who can 
reasonably expect to derive any benefit from the increased tariff duties 
of the Smoot-Hawley bill and 50,897 who will be burdened by it, 
There are, therefore, more than 100 persons in this section of the popu 
lation who should oppose this measure for economic reasons for every 
1 who has any interest in favoring it. 


, S70 


HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS THE FARMER 


Let us turn now to the agricultural section of the State. As we 
have seen, there are 116,457 persons engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
and animal industry. We see at once, however, that of these 35,640 
are farm whose interest in higher agricultural tariffs is at 
best indirect and speculative, whereas they are certain to have to pay 
more for their clothing, shoes, hats, and other manufactured articles 
if the pending bill is adopted. 

According to the Census of Agriculture for 1925 (p. 1040) there are 
75.970 farms in the State of North Dakota. 

If we analyze the crops produced by these farmers on the basis of 


laborers, 


| whether the tariff is effective and whether they will receive increased 


benefits under the Smoot-Hawley bill 


we obtain the following results: 


as compared with existing law 


CROP 
Number of farmers producing 


Tarif probably effective 
and rates increased by 
Smoot-Hawley bill: 

Flaxseed _....- 
Buckwheat __ 
Soy beans__ 
Dry edible beans 
Sugar beets 


Tariff not effective or rates 
not increased by Smoot- 
Hawley bill over existing 
duties : 

rien 

Winter wheat — 
Spring wheat. 

Oats 
Barley 
Rye _. 
Hay 
Apples_. 


, 629 
. 107 
014 
63, 342 


3, 906 

It is clear from the above table that the farmers who will receive 
no increased benefits if the Smoot-Hawley bill is enacted greatly out- 
number those who may hope to gain by it. 

In this connection it should be noted that not only will the pro- 
ducers in the first class receive no benefit from the bill but they are 
practically certain to suffer in two ways as a result of its enactment. 
In the first place, they will have to pay more for all the manufactured 


| articles which they purchase either for use on the farm or for the 


clothing and the housing of themselves and their families. 

In the second place, they are likely to find the markets in which 
their surplus products must be sold injured, if not destroyed, by the 
retaliatory tariffs which are now being enacted by European nations. 


| The result would be particularly disastrous if England should carry 


out the program that is now receiving serious consideration and estab- 
lish a preferential tariff system which would give Canadian wheat and 
flour a preference over American wheat and flour. Germany, France, 
Italy, and Australia have already erected tariff barriers which will 
serve to exclude the wheat of North Dakota from their markets and 
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other countries, which in the past 
can wheat, are 


have been heavy buyers of Amert- 
threatening to follow suit 


WHAT FLAX AND BEET 
the great benefits that the North Dakota 
from the increase of 9 cents per bushel 
the Smoot-Hawley bill. The Department of 
that in 1929 the flaxseed production of North 
6,870,000 bushels. This was an average of 172 
the flaxseed growers in the State. The 
tariff on flaxseed is 56 cents per bushel as fixed by presidential 
proclamation in 1929. The Smoot-Hawiey rate is 65 cents. If this 
increase of 9 cents per bushel should be entirely effective it follows that 
the yearly benefit that will be received by average flaxseed 
will amount $15.48 on the current production 
if we that every pound of flaxseed is excluded by 
duty and that North Dakota her crop accordingly 
able to face of increased 
duction, the Smoot-Hawley 
to only about $27 per 


growers of 


GROWERS WOULD GAIN 
Much 
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bout 
secure 


said 
expect to 
provided in 
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may 
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Agriculture 
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to only basis of 


Even 
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bill 
year. 
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tarif?’ was under 
with some success, by the 
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for the higher duties on 
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the census of agriculture find 


maintain current prices in the 
benefit under 
will amount 


reference to 


pro 


the increased the 


for 
average flaxseed grower 


The with 
kota is peculiarly worthy of notice 
consideration attempt was mad 
representatives of beet-sugar 
North Dakota S and Congresstnen 
ground that North Dakota was one 
When we turn to 
that there are only 
bects In 
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counties of 


situation the sugar-beet 
When the 


apparently 


sugar 
the secure 
nators 


the 


for 1925, however, we 


other less than 


and 


words, 1 farmer in North Da- 
all of them located within only six 

The quantity and value of the beets produced 
was not the Department of Agri- 
culture worthy of being included in the elaborate statistics, which are 
annually published in its yearbook, showing the production by States 
of all kinds of farm commodities 

It might be expected that the 45,000 farmers who grow potatoes in 
North Dakota might hope to secure higher prices for their products if 
the increase of 25 cents per hundred pounds provided by the 
Hawley bill should go into effect. Experience shows, however, that in 
the case of crops like potatoes, which 
the country and whose acreage 
tation of highe: 
erally dec: 
ceived for 


every 500 in 


ows sugar beets 


the 
that it 


are 
State 


is so small considered by 


Smoot 


ean be grown in 


can be increased at short 


any 
notice, expec 
results in overproduction and gen 
eases not only the price per bushel but the total amount re- 
the crop. Domestic overproduction is a far greater 
to American farmers than the relatively small foreign imports. 

It may be noted also that the farmers of North Dakota can not ex 
pect to receive any additional advantage from the tariff for the fruits 
and vegetables which preduce. The only fruits grown in North 
Dakota, in commercial quantities, are apples and plums which are on 
an export and not therefore be assisted by tariff increases 
Her vegetables likewise are grown only in the summer for local con- 
sumption and can not be benefited by the higher tariff rates which are 
expected to materially raise the prices for the winter vegetables grown 
in Florida, Texas, California, and other favorably located sections 

We must now consider the probable effect on the tariff on the live- 
stock interests of the State, including the dairy farmers and wool- 
growers. It is clear in the first place that the tariff can not help the 
farmers in North Dakota who raise hogs. 
export and no tarif without the 
increase domestic prices. 

It is probable that 


prices inevitably 


menace 


they 


basis can 


7 Oc 
06,252 


Pork products are 


on an debenture can 


hasis possibly 


cattle will be benefited by the higher duties imposed on cattle and beef 


in the Smoot-Hawley bill. The exclusion of imports, it Is estimated by 


authorities at the University of Wisconsin, may increase beef prices on 
the hoof perhaps as much as a cent a pound, although the experts of | 


the Tariff Commission estimate that the increase will not 
a cent North Dakota is not, however, a great beef-producing State 
and never can be because of the extreme winters and the short season in 
which pasturage is available. 

On paper the dairy interests of North Dakota ought to be benefited by 
the relatively large increases in the duties on milk, butter, and cream 
which are carried in the Smoot-Hawley bill. Careful analysis of the 
comparative prices in the United States and Canada shows, however, 
that the present duties on these products are not wholly effective and 
it is therefore obvious that mere paper increases in these rates will not 
have any effect. The only sections of the country which stand to benefit 
by these rates are the farmers of New York and New England, who 
should be able to -ommand high prices if Canadian milk, butter, and 
cream are wholly excluded. 

WHAT THE WOOLGROWERS WOULD GAIN 

We come finally to the question of wool. We find that there are 6,888 
farmers in North Dakota who raise sheep and that they had in 1929 
582,000 head of sheep and lambs. The total wool clip for the State in 
that year amounted to 4,403,000 pounds. This is an average 
pounds for each sheep raiser. 
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pound on raw wool is effective this would mean only $19.20 in increased 
benefit that would be received by each woolgrower in 
this must be offset the higher prices for clothing, 
hats that are certain to result from the much 
pensatory and protective duties In the Smoot-Hawley 
taken into account it doubtful 
largest of the woolgrowers will receive 
ment of this bill 
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the State 
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larger increases in com 
bill When 


except 


Agninst 
and wool 


this is 


seems whether any 


nefit 


the very 
from the enact 
nclusions which have been 
we find that not only the people of North Dakota 
the farmers themselves are unlikely to receiv iny benefits fror 
enactment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. On the « 

they have to purchase almost every manufactured 


forth 
whole 


get 
as a but 
ntrary, 
commodity outsid 
the State it appears probable that the increased prices that will be 
for manufactures offset 
that will be even by the f 
flax and woolgrowers, 
bill 


paid 


will more than benefits 


the relat y small 
received 
who are 


expecting 


RAWLEIGH TARIFF BUREAU STUDY HOW THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF 


AFFECTS I0WA 
Iowa has a large and varied line of manufactures but they ars 
much affected by the tariff i 
the country. For most m 
of entry to Iowa are 
without the tariff 
The tariff is therefore 
products. 
The the agricultural productior 
1928, according to the Iowa Yearbook of Agriculture 
Hogs sold (net) 
Cattle sold 
Sheep sold (net) H00 
Dairy products ~~ y Ooo 
Poultry = . Tus, O00 
Eggs 
Wool 
Corn sold 
Oats sold 
crops 


Iowa's 
nufactured go« 
sufficiently 


because of the cen 


position in 


from 
high 


significant for Iowa mainly agricultural 


following table gives net 


Ooo 
(net) , #oO. ooo 


ibe $ "On. OOO 
ooo 
mo 
ouo 


ano 
Total__ 693. T84 

the tariff affects 
products of lowa Since pork products are on a heavy 
tariff not increase the 
against our high tariffs and 


countries, 


ooo 


Let us see how Hawley -Smoot these 


agricultural 


export basis the 


does domestic price Hlowever, in 
our own hich-tariff Euro 
principal customers for pork products, have placed 
duties on pork products that considerably received by 
producers tariff on pound have 


recently been as follows but some are s of revision upward 


retaliation 


following wolies 


pean out 


lower the p 


ices 


our European pork 


in the proces 


products per 


[Cents per pound] 


Bacon 


France 
Germany 
Italy 
Spain 


1 Tiam 


The of the foreign 
Iowa’s markets for pork products. It is 
tariff? is 
tariffs against our pork products. 

Iowa 


above are tariffs 


certain 


samples affect 
Ilawley 


their 


that adversely 
that if the 


Smoot increase 


enacted several of our customers will 


sells corn and oats to an amount over $120,000,000 rhese 


commodities are on an export basis 
the 
our high 
that 
Iowa's principal 


and the price the lowa producer re- 
Her Europe, 
following our high-tariff p 
the 


following table 


1g 


ceives is determined by market in Europe 


tariff! and 
the 


riin 
retaliating against 
has imposed duties 
for some of 


liey, 
restrict market 
The shows 
recent duties levied by some European countries against corn and oats 


in cents per 


Iowa ind lower price 


produc ts 


bushel : 


France 
Germany 


Italy 


Spain...... 


1 White corn ? Yellow 


corn 

Judging from their present tariff 
probable that a number of our 
their duties on and 


activities and their statements it is 


customers for corn and oats 


still 


will 
Hawley Smoot 


raise 


corn oats higher if the bill 
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England still permits free entry to Iowa’s food products, but at 
present leaders of England are making a 
paign food from 
dominions lonies and gain reciprocal 


the 


time the political cam- 


strong 


high duties on products obtained 


favor the 
British manufactured products 


to place the 


States and co 


in order to 
ions for 
If the 


sary 


conces 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill passes, it will probably give the neces- 

if the program is carried out, 
farmers of their last important free mar- 
corn, and oats. 


impetus to materialize 
loss to 


this program 


it will mean ihe lowa 
ket for 

While 
pork 


raiscrs 


their pork products, 
the Hawley-Smoot 


corn, 


tariff can only 
that it 
proposition 


injure the lowa producers of 
will greatly help the cattle 

lowa is a cattle-fattening 

In 1928 lowa farmers pur- 
for fattening. Formerly, many of 
obtained cheaply from Canada, but 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff places a duty on these animals of over 33 per 
cent. In 1927 imported cattle less than 1,000 pounds in weight aver- 
value about $35 per head. The Haw] bill will add at 
least $10 per head to the stockers and feeders purchased by Iowa. This 
will amount to about $5,000,000 annually at a low estimate. What will 
from the beef The beef about 500 
pounds dressed. Experts of the University of Wisconsin estimate that 
tariff will 1 cent a pound to the price of 
beef. The Tariff Commission estimates it will be less than half a cent. 
But let us take the figure, which will give us an increase in 
price from the Hawley-Smoot tariff of about $5 per beef animal. Iowa 
in 1928 sold net about 1,000,000 head of cattle. The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff, therefore, will about $5,000,000 annually on account 
of the duties on stockers and feeders, and profit lowa about $5,000,000 
on beef catth One 


said 
this 


oats, it is 
examine 


and 
Let us 
region rather than a cattle-breeding region 
cattle, mostly 


these stockers and feeders could be 


chased over 700,000 


aged in y-Smoot 


lowa get duty? average weighs 


the Lawley Smoot add about 


cost lowa 
cancels the other. 
estimates, but the best authorities state that Iowa will not gain much, 
if any, from the Haw ley Smoot duties on cattle and beef. 

The Hawley-Smoot bill the duty on 
But the farmer present 
benefit of about 6 cents a 
duty is partly 
further? 


According to 


increases butter 
the duties 
pound above the world 
effective What is the 


from 12 to 14 
is only 
price 
good of 


cents under 


receiving a 
The present 
only raising it still 
University 
tariff 


of Wisconsin 
will have pr: 


agricultural 
Ctically 


experts, the in- 


creases in the new no effect on the price of 


eggs 

little from the new 
tariff on 
products are increased 


will be taken 


lowa gain a 


llawley-Smoot 


may duties on wool, 
about 10 
from 20 to 40 


away by 


but while 
per 
per cent. What 
the higher price on wool 


the 


wool wool is increased 


rates on wool 
lowa 
manufactures 

the effect of the 


has 


gets on wool 


rhus Hawley-Smoot tariff 
The 
will 


upon the principal 
figures are admittedly 
much net 


lowa 
but 
from 


examined 
that 
tariff. 


products been 
they show 


the Hawley-Smoot 


rough, 


seem to lowa not obtain benefit 


RAWLEIGH TARIFF BUREAU STUDY NEBRASKA AND THE TARIFF! 


tecause of its geographical position Nebraska « 
tion that excludes it as a market for 
protective tariff value on 
important of 


njoys a freight protec 

The 
Most 
stock, 
products, lumber, printing products, rubber 


most foreign manufactures 


the 
railroad 


is of no most of its 
bakery products, 


flour, foundry 


manufactures, 
which ar canned goods, 
contectionery 
tires, and steel products 

The tariff’ can be of no help to these products. While the 
ite’s manufactures amount to nearly $500,000,000, and are practically 
all independent of the tariff, its livestock 


much importance. 


protective 
St 
crops and production is of 
greater 

tut very few of Nebraska’s crops or livestock products are helped by 
the tariff. The following table the 


the State in 1928: 


gives principal farm products of 


Gross sales 


, 393, 411 
, 551, 214 
, 411, 904 
806, THO 
. 925, 453 
, 261, 060 
, 271, 060 
, 246, 000 
965, 


Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley —- 
Rye 
lotatoes 
Hay 

Sugar beets 
Other crops 


All crops 


56, 831, 843 


Hogs 
Dairy products 
Kegs = 


507, 
. ot 32, 402, 
a : : : , 269, 
Beef cattle : “ sii 31, 674, 692 
Sheep and lambs we = bund ‘ 351, 605 
Veal calves a. . eile 2, 785 


5.175 
Chickens “ _ . = ‘ 10, 156, 


389 
463 


All livestock aonces 814, 146, 813 


Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and pork products can derive no benefit 
from the tariff, since all these products are on an export basis. Of 
course, a few driblets of corn can be kept out of New York and Los 
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United | 


| duties on 
| dwindling markets, has called 


The above figures are, of course, | 


cent the | 





| some of 


|} are campaigning to persuade that country to 


| that 


489 | 
| dressed beef per head. 


500 | 
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Angeles, but that can not help the price of corn, which is exported in 
large quantities both in the grain and its products. The tariff can help 
a little on spring wheat, but not 5 per cent of Nebraska's spring wheat 
is spring wheat. In addition, the pending tariff bill does not increase 
tariff protection on wheat. 

The tariff can not help any of the above crops, but it can do them 
irreparable damage. 

Because of the tariff policy of the United States and for other rea- 
most European nations have imposed such high duties against 
staple agricultural exports from the United States as to seriously impair 
the greater part of our natural market for these products. 

It is asserted by protectionists that foreign countries will not retaliate 
against our embargo duties because those countries require our agricul- 
tural surplus. This was true 30 or 40 years ago, before many new 
agricultural regions of the world were developed, but is no longer true. 

Up to 1900 Europe was absolutely required to take our wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, beef, and pork products. There was no danger of 
retaliation on these products. Europe kept its duties low and we always 
had a good market in spite of our high tariffs. 

In the last 20 years Canada, Argentine, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and other virgin areas have been opened up and become sources 
of almost unlimited staple agricultural supplies. 
dependent upon our staple agricultural products, 
against us has in recent years been steadily increasing her customs 
our leading farm products. The western farmer, facing 
for tariff relief, unmindful of the fact 
that it is the tariff that is strangling his markets. 

The following table shows some of the recent tariffs against American 
agricultural products imposed by the four leading countries of conti- 
nental Europe. While some small countries like Holland and Belgium 


sons, 


Europe no longer is 
and in retaliation 


| do not greatly restrict our agricultural imports, all the larger countries 


except England do. 


Duties on United States agricultural products 


| Corn | Wheat 


| 
Rye Oats | Hams | Bacon 
ee — es | | | 


j 
Barley | 


Bushel Bushel | Bushel| Bushel Bushel' Pound Pound 

| 99} 5334] 127] 14.9! Io] 3. 3. 3 
15.1) 97.2 | 7.8] 544) 415) 03} : 
71.0, 73.5 16.8| 22.0 32] 2: 
7.0/ 110.3 | 0.4) 8! 224 | 


France. 
Germany... 
Italy 
Spain__ 


Some of the above duties have been raised since the introduction of 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff in partial retaliation to it. 

England still allows free entry of our agricultural products. The 
consequence is that, denied access to continental markets, most of our 
European exports of agricultural products go to England. At this time 
the most prominent British politicians and business leaders 
bar out United States 
agricultural products. Their argument is that times have changed, and 
England no longer is dependent on our agriculture, since the 
dominions and colonies can supply every need for food, 

If this campaign succeeds the farmers of this country will lose their 
last important market, In that event nothing could be expected but a 


| prolonged agricultural depression in this country. 


According to Professor Commons and his associate agricultural au- 


| thorities at the University of Wisconsin, butter and eggs will obtain no 
| increased benefits from the pending tariff bill. 


The present tariff on 
butter is 12 cents per pound, but the domestic price is only about 6 
cents above the world price, indicating that the tariff is only 50 per 
cent effective. To increase the rate is a futile gesture, so far as 
farmers are concerned. 

Nebraska will get no benefit from the rates on fresh milk and cream 
because of distance from the eastern market. Condensed milk is on an 
export basis, and all the tariff does for it is to exclude it from European 
markets. 

According to the Wisconsin experts, the increases in the tariff bill 
on eggs will have practically no effect upon their price. On wool 
there is a 10 per cent increase in the Hawley-Smoot bill, but on wool 
manufactures increases range from 20 to 40 per cent. Nebraska will 
not derive any net gain from the wool tariff. 


On beef cattle something will be gained. It is estimated by econo- 


| mists that the higher duty will increase the price about 1 cent per 


pound. Experts of the United States Tariff Commission estimate the 
price will be increased less than half a cent per pound. 

Cattle slaughtered in the United States averages about 500 pounds of 
At 1 cent a pound, the higher tariff will in- 
crease the value of the million-odd beef cattle sold by Nebraska about 
$5,000,000. This will be a gain. But over against it must be charged 
the loss of markets and the decrease in price to be expected on a 
much larger proportion of Nebraska agricultural products. It is as- 
serted by the University of Wisconsin experts that the higher price for 
beef will be temporary, and that the inevitable effect will be a restric- 
tion of consumption, both domestic and export, and that this will 





195C 


bring about an oversupply 
industry. 


that will adversely affect prices and the 


Conceding for the 
braska 


unquestioned 


sake of argument the Ne- 


is 


maximum benefit 
farmers from a few effective rates their products, it 
that it will exceeded many times by higher costs 
farmers must be prepared to assume by reason of higher prices that will 
result from increased tariffs on things they buy and use. 

To sum up, the pending tariff, if it 
farmers, thos: 


to 
on 
be 


becomes law, may benefit a few 
in the livestock business almost exclusively, while others 
and the great majority of farmers will be penalized. 

The tariff will dead loss 
injurious to manufacturing inter 
manufacturers abundantly prove. 


be a to city 


sts, as 


consumers. It will 


made 


also be 


statements leading 


by 


RAWLEIGH TARIFF BUREAU STUDY HOW THE 


AFFECTS KANSAS 


HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF 
Aside from the duties on meat products, the protective tariff does not 
do much good for Kansas. 
that freight constitute 
even the of 
manufactures 


In the first place, Kansas is so far inland 
an effective most articles 
any customs For example, some of the 
of Kansas and repair-shop products, 
cement, heavy clay products, foundry products, printing and publishing 
products, beverages, clothing, confectionery, copper and tinware, furni 
ture, oils, etc. On few of these articles could the inland freight on the 
foreign article be paid on a competitive basis with the domestic product 
The tariff does not help the Kansas producers of articles such as the 


above 


rates protection on 
in absence 


principal 


duties. 


are car 


The position of the principal agricultural products of Kansas is not 
improved but is impaired by the tariff. Wheat, corn, oats, barley, and 
condensed milk produced in Kansas are on an export basis. The com 
bined value of 1929 was $245,000,000, about half of the total 
value of all farm Tariff rates the above-named 
products are nominal, far as protection concerned. But the 
prohibitive customs policy of the United States has engendered so much 
retaliation and a high-tariff policy on the part of Europe that 
the principal markets for the surplus agricultural products of Kansas 
have been almost completely shut off 
sell their wheat, corn, oats, etc., is not 
products abroad. 
in 


these in 


Kansas products. on 


in so is 


simflar 


The reason our farmers can not 
that there is no demand for these 
The principal reason is that European countries have, 
against our tariff policies, raised tariff walls that our 
agricultural exports are not able to surmount For example, the follow 


ing duties per bushel were levied in 1929 upon United States wheat: 


retaliation 


Fran iste 
Germany -_._-_- 
Italy 


Spain 


a handintietininitiaeeat 1.10 
In retaliation against the Hawley-Smoot tariff some of these duties 
have been increased or 


increases are in the process of being imposed. 
Duties upon wheat flour from the United States were as follows per 
barrel : F 

France 
Germany 
Italy 
Spain 


oo 
O7 


No wonder the market for Kansas flour Is poor! 

The duties upon United States corn per bushel were: 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Spain 


Similar rates of duty 
tural exports of Kansas. 


are imposed by Europe upon the other agricul 
European countries quite generally give other 
their colonies better than they do the United 
tariff policy, has succeeded in raising for 
midable tariff barriers against our staple agricultural exports and dis 
criminations in favor of the agricultural exports of other nations. The 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill aroused a storm of protest, and most 
European countries are planning, if it passes, to still further discriminate 
against our agricultural products. 

Because of the high tariffs of continental Europe on our agricultural 
exports have been compelled to market most of them in England, 
where they enter free. But now England and the British Empire are 
incensed at our pending tariff bill, and the principal English leaders 
are campaigning the country persuading the people to impose high tariff 
rates upon agricultural products from the United States, leaving 
ports from the dominions free. If the Hawley-Smoot bill passes 
is strong probability that this will be accomplished. If it 
be an almost fatal blow not only to the Kansas farmer 
other American producers of agricultural staples. 

With 200,000,000 bushels of wheat (including flour) to export, 
can our farmers do with their last markets cut off by the tariff? 

With respect to meat products, it is generally conceded that Kansas 
does not get anything from the pork rates, since pork products are on a 
heavy export basis 

According to economists of the University of Wisconsin 
on beef will be partly effective in the immediate future. 


countries 


States, 


or 


Our 


own rates 


therefore, 


has 


we 


im 

there 

will 
the 


does, it 


but to 


what 


the duties 
“ Whether 
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or not, however, they 
time is problematical.” 

Kansas will something from the 
a serious question whether it will not 


will continue to be beneficial for any length 


get 


llawley-Smoot tariff, 
much 


but it 


than it gets 


is 


lose more 


RAWLEIGH TARIFF BUREAL STUDY How 


AFFECTS NEW 


rHE HAWLEY-SMOoOOT 


rARiFY 
MEXICO 

The principal « 
protective tariff. 
and 


of New 
the other 
rhe 


rops 
On 
pric s 
valued as follows in 1926 


Wheat 

Hay 

Cotton 

Corn 

Sorghum 

Beans 

Barley_..—- ie 
Apples and peaches 


Mexico can ce 
hand, the tariff re 
important 


ive no benefits from the 


stricts 


New 


their markets 


lowers Mexico 


their crops ol ere 


Oo 
thw 
ooo 
ovo 
oou 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 


WOOEtsns ‘ . 8, 352, 000 


With the exception of beans, the tarif! can not 
Wheat, cotton, corn, barley, and 
that the tariff has done for them 
that crops are almost excluded from the markets of 
Europe This is the principal for their present depression in 
It is true that the Hawley-Smoot bill has placed a duty on long 
staple cotton, but only a small amount in New Mexico The 
tariff on beans will probably increase the price of the product somewhat. 
Hay, of course, is a local crop, unaffected by the tariff 

A more liberal tariff policy by the United States would secure a 
market and price for New Mexico's principal farm c rhe 
of the Hawley-Smoot tariff will further these markets. 

Mexico is valued at about $3,500,000 

the duty 
suld mean an 
this advantage 
tariff 


ul 


help the above crops. 
All 
duties 


apples 


to cause 


are on an export basis 


is such high foreign 


these continental 
reason 


price 


raised 


is 


better 
rops Passage 
certainly 
New 


increase 


restrict 
The annual woo! output of 
The Hawley-Smoot tariff 
5 per cent of its value 
of about $175,000 
wool duty the 
products ove 


raw wool by 
to New 

Mexico 

duty on 
Any gain New Mexico has 
from the wool tariff will be more than counterbalanced by the increased 
of wool blankets, etc. 


upon ibout 
Mexico 
the 


wool 


This w increase 


to New 
increased the 


Against on 


Hawley-Smoot has 


twice as much as wool 


cost clothing 
Mexico 
possibly increase the price of these a 
raised the price of 
willing to pay for it, and there is a s 


New ships about 500,000 cattle 


little, 
about 
rious 


lly 
However 
the 
question 


annu The tariff 
the present 


limit that 


may 
tariff 
rates hav people are 


beef to 


as to how much 
more the price can be advanced. 
The principal produced 
basis and can not be helped by the 
New copper, 


ad, 


minerals by New Mexico an export 
tariff. The principal minerals pro 
valued 


gold, 


are on 


Mexico 
$650,000 : 


duced by 
$1,400,000 ; le 


$8.611,000. 


are rer $10,000,000: 


silver and over $1,000,000: 


silver, and 
undred times 
$11,000,000 


Copper, 
several | 
to over 
Mexico 
tariff 
the 


surplus minerals 


free list 
imports; 
tariff 
her p! 
Smoot 


gold are on the 


of 
id 


coa 


exports 
of k 
affect 
minerals 
tariff will 


countries 


Zine are 


as great as 


export 
not 


incipal 


imount 
! New 


from the 


annually The does 


derives no real advantag 
On the other hand, the Hawley 


capacity willingness of 


greatly decrease 


and foreign to buy New Mexico's 


Exuierr D 


How the Hawley-Smoot bill tares the 


furnishings 


family budaet 


and 


for cloth y, house 


sundries 


Lawley 
mill of 


Fordnev-MeCur 
ber Act of 


| 
smoot | 
i 
| 


1YS0 


Shoes (hides 
leather, 15 per cent) 

Wool 4 cent 

W ool rag 18 

W oo! ps) 


W or . 40) ¢ 


10 per cer 


per pound 
nts per pound 
ound 
pound 


ents per 


ents pe 


Worsted and woolen cloth.| 50cents per pound cents per pound, 
plus 50 per cent pius 40 per ce 
do {Scents per pound 
plus 50 per cent 
cents per pound 


er ce 


Wool hosiery 


Wool gloves and mittens 4Ocents per pound, | 3 
plus 35 per cent piu 
Mcents perpound, 45 
us 50 per cent 

3 cents per pound, 


ent 


Wool underwear cents} 
plus 

24 cents p 
plus 40 5 


40 per 


Wool hats (including felts) 
er 


cent 


per ent 


4 per cent fh 


Wool clothing and wearing | 66 
apparel } 
Cotton cloth, bleached 39.73 | 
Cotton cloth, unbleached 
Cotton cloth, printed, 

dyed. 
Silk wearing apparel 
Hose, embroidered 
Silk velvet 


er cent 
8 per cent é 
29.82 per cent 2 


12 per cent 
7.90 per cent j 
99 per cent 7 per cent 
65 per cent 
90 per cent 
| 65 per cent.... 


60 per cent 
75 per cent 


60 per cent... 


45 per cent 
(0 per cent 


&) per cent, 
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How the Hawley-Smoot 


fur 


bill taxes 


nishings, 


the family budget for clothing, house | 
sundries —Continued 


and 


Underwood 
Act of 1913 


Fordney-McCum- 
Act of 1922 


ber 


——|- ED 


5 per cent 60 per cent. 


| 45 per cent 
.| 40 per cent 
60 per cent. 


er cent 
Liner 45 per cent 
Nove 80 per cent 
or |} 
Laather 


othe 


Hats 


30 per cent. 
leat he 
traw Do 
Shoe lace 
Agate button 


Free 
15 per cent, 


Wool blanket 
VU cents per | 

Wool tapestric nd up 80.90 ne “ 221 ner ce | 35 
holstering cloths 

Wilton rug | 45 


I on fabri 4 


25 per cent. 

28 per cent. 

per cent 4 

per pou 

‘ er ‘ 

40 cents per pound, 
pilus 65 per cent 


per cent 
omparable 


| 35 per cent. 
plu 

Rayon wearing apparel .do 

Linen table damask 4 

Cott handker ef 

Cotton tapestric ind up 
holsterie 

Cotton blankets, plain 

Velveteen 

Oil th 


Iniai 


40 per cent 
42 35 per cent 
45 per cent 


Do 
Do 
35 per cent. 


on 50.69 per cent 


55 per cent 





53.09 per cent 
62 per cent 
3) per cent 
i linoleurn 42 per cent 
| hollow ware MM) per nt 
g silver tableware 65 per cent 
Gold-plated article 
Plain china and porcelain 76.76 per cent ic 
Decorated china and por er cent 
celair 
Glass tableware, 
Pla household 
House or cabinet furniture ; per cent 
Mats of rattan or cocoa I 6 cents per square | 3 
fiber ot foot 
Bamboo and straw ba 0) per cent 3 
Papier-n and) =palm do 
leaf 
C hristmas-tree ornaments 
Manufacturers 
rubber known 
rubber 
Broom 
Toothbrushe 
Sponges 


25 per cent. 
.| 40 per cent 
} 25 per cent 
35 per cent 
40 per cent 
50 per cent 
| Do 
t Do 
| 55 per cent 


iver-plate 
Sterlir 


r cent 


lo lo 


blown 
crockery 


55 per cent 
45 per cent 


> per cent 

per cent 

per cent 
cents per 

square foot. 

25 per cent 

Do 


as 
| 35 
a 
3 


Ket per cer 1 


Aaché a 
OO per cent 
of india | 2 ce 

as hard 3 


5 per cent 
per cent 


5 per cent. 
its each, plu 3 25 per cent 


per cent 


25 per cent 
72.54 per cent 


tT »sS ner cent 
arit 20 pe 


5 per cent 15 per cent. 
per cent 35 per cent. 
per cent 10 per cent 
cents per gross 15 per cent. 

3.09 per cent 24.96 per cent } 
cents per gross |3 cents per 
of boxes. } gross of boxes. 


general 
Clothespins 
Starche 


Matches, in boxe 


spring 2U cents per gro 
60.45 per cent 
12 cents per gross 
i of boxes 


| 


4 
15 
13 
4: 
~ 


of 100 


DEPLETION OF 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the metal industry, and particu- 
larly that portion of it producing nonferrous metals, is in a seri- | 
ous period of depression, Copper, zinc, and lead prices are at | 
abnormally low levels. The silver price is the lowest in the his- 
tory of the metal. Production has been greatly curtailed in | 
one of our basic and most important industries. At such a time 
the burden of taxation becomes increasingly important. 

It is a well-known fact that State and local taxes have in- 
creased materially of recent years, and that the mining indus- 
try as a class has borne a substantial, if not unjust, share of 
the burden. The Federal income tax constitutes one of the larg- 
est of overhead expenses, one that becomes of increasing moment 
at a period when production and earnings are declining mate- 
rially. The situation appears to be further aggravated by con- 
ditions which have arisen in connection with the depletion de- 
duction. 

I quote from the Preliminary 
prepared by 
enue 


RE RESERVES 





Report on Depletion recently 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Rey- 
Taxation: 

DEFECTS IN 


The defects under the present 
ack of uniformity in computing depletion, due to the 
of between the basic 
(3) inability to secure sufficient 
valuation; and (4) 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


(a) Admin 
system are: (1) I 
exer of individual judgment; (2) lapse 
date and the examination of the return; 
evidence to establish 


trative: administrative 





time 
a correct excessive expense to 
both Government and taxpayer 

Instability of revenue: Under the present system the depletion 
deduction is allowed before arriving at net income. In lean years the 
present depletion allowances practically wipe out the tax of this indus- 
try, in of the fact that substantial dividends are paid On the 
other hand, in prosperous years bigh taxes are collected. As a result, 
the revenue from the industry as a whole is more unstable 
than in the case of other industries. This appears undesirable from a 
practical revenue viewpoint. 


(b) 


spite 


received 
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(c) Inequitable results: There are many inequitable results in the 
present system. The different laws relating to depletion as applied to 
the different industries are not uniform. The oil and gas industry is 
allowed percentage depletion based upon gross income before the deple- 
tion deduction is computed. The effect of this allowance is to vary the 
deduction in proportion to the gross receipts from the sale of these 
products. Contrasted with this are the allowances based on a March 1, 
1913, or discovery value, in which cases the depletion varies with the 
quantity produced. Finally, in certain limiting cases, depletion is 
allowed on the basis of a percentage of net income from the property. 
The valuation methods applied by both the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the taxpayer are not uniform and produce many inequalities be- 
tween different industries. Valuations by the widely used analytic 
appraisal method depend largely on the peculiar conditions existing as 
of the basic date. These peculiar conditions appear to have little to do 
with an equitable tax on annual income. For example, taxpayers who 
make discoveries in periods of prosperity are allowed large deductions 
for depletion, whereas those who are so unfortunate as to make dis- 
coveries in years of depression are required throughout the life of the 
property to take a lower rate. 


I am told that through the manner in which this depletion 
item is calculated gross inequalities and discriminations are 
unavoidable. Many smaller taxpayers are placed at a disad- 
vantage, in that they do not have the means and facilities 
necessary successfully to prosecute their cases before the Treas- 
ury Department. Delay and uncertainty in the final determina- 
tion of tax liability is common. It is stated that through the 
effect of the depletion deduction taxpayers in all other respects 
similarly circumstanced, taxpayers enjoying the same earnings, 
are not paying anything like the same taxes. There are in- 
stances in which neighboring properties are taxed at materially 
different rates, the rate in one case being sometimes 100 per 
cent in excess of that assessed in the other, despite the fact that 
both properties are operating under identical conditions, produc- 
ing the same metal, selling their product in the same market, 
and enjoying, as nearly as may be, the same profit per unit of 
metal produced. 

This inequitable and indefensible situation results from what 
is known as the depletion deduction. It is readily apparent on 
the face of it that something is wrong. The system under which 
such results are possible calls for prompt investigation. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORTS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the reports of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


| 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
| countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 


protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will withhold that sug- 
gestion for a moment. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barx- 
LEY] is about to address the Senate, and he is on his way here 
now. I desire to call the attention of the country to one 
matter that seems to have been the subject not only of articles 
by the newspaper correspondents but editorials as well. 

Everyone knows that the vote on the adoption of this con- 
ference report is going to be exceedingly close. Those who are 
in touch with the situation are bound to realize that the shift- 
ing of one vote when the roll is called perhaps means the acop- 
tion or the defeat of the report. As one who has had something to 
do with this controversy and who is fairly familiar with the 
feelings of those on this side of the Chamber, I can say that 
when the vote is taken every possible Democratic vote that can 
be polled against the bill will be polled against it, and that we 
shall be exceedingly surprised if we do not cast, either by pairs 
or on the roll call, every vote on this side of the Chamber except 
five against the adoption of the report. I only regret that we 
can not register a unanimous vote against it. 

it is because of the closeness of the yote that the impression 
is attempted to be created in the public mind that the two 
Senators or one of the Senators from the Keystone State may 
vote against this report. To one who has observed the work- 
ings of the mind and the actions of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], not only in this tariff 
controversy but in other tariff controversies, since he entered this 
Chamber, and who is familiar with the fact that he was one 
of the subcommittee that wrote certain schedules in this bill 
and perhaps got more out of it than any ather, it is idle talk 
and but a smoke screen to try to create the impression that 
either of the distinguished Senators from Pennsylvania would 
vote against the conference report. I wish they would; but we 
hold out no great hope that this report is going to be defeated 








1930 


by the vote of either the senior Senator from Pennsylvania or the | 
junior Senator, who has recently come back without the laurels 
that he fought for in the recent election in Pennsylvania. Some 
people might think that he has a sore toe because he was defeated, 
and certain interests up there did not take care of him as well 
as he hoped and expected they would, and that because of that 
fact he would vote against the bill; but just see what a situa- 
tion the junior Senator from Pennsylvania would be in if he 
were to do that! He has had not only the password but the 
sign and the token and the grip to enter at all times and talk 
under all circumstances to my pleasant friend from Utah, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Smoor]. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Like every other Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. And every other Senator—why, of course. 
Some have even dubbed him the arch-lobbyist of this and past 
generations. Under his solicitation and his persistent efforts 
he obtained many increases in this bill, and destroyed much of 
our work when we were moving along so smoothly and trying 
to give to the American people a real tariff bill. He did more | 
than any other to destroy our work and reorganize the forces | 
over there and start the bill on the downward path again. 
What position will he occupy as a lobbyist after the 4th of 
March if he votes against this measure? 

What influence, such as he in the past has been able to wield 
so powerfully, not only upon the Senator from Utah and the | 
other majority members of his committee but on other distin- 
guished Senators over there, will he have, if. when he goes back | 
to private life and renews his occupation as a lobbyist, he takes 
with him the record of having voted against this, his master- 
piece? So, my friends in the press gallery may write their | 
speculative stories suggesting that the junior Senator from | 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] might cast his vote against this | 
report. Those of us who know the facts do not entertain that 
fond hope. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the fact that the junior 

| 
| 


Senator from Pennsylvania is close to certain powerful political 
factors in this country, that he stands very close to men occu- 
pying high places in the affairs of the Government, that the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, who is supposed to 
help fashion and frame fiscal legislation in the Congress, to | 
recommend to the Congress measures for raising the revenues | 
for the Government, and so forth, rendered substantial aid in| 
the recent campaign to cause the defeat of the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Grunpy] in Pennsylvania. 

We hear that Mr. Mellon is fairly close to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep]. I think it is admitted upon the 
part of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania himself that he 
is somewhat close to the Secretary of the Treasury. They think 
a good deal alike along certain lines, and generally find them- 
selves in accord, and the papers carry the glad tidings of good 
news that Mr. Mellon is very much opposed to the tariff bill 
We all know, of course, that Mr. Mellon was disappointed, if 
not angry, because the aluminum rates in the pending bill were 
tixed lower thin in the present law. 

We do not know whether Mr. Mellon has carried his thoughts 
into the executive chambers of his superior, the President of 
the United States, or not, or whether he has tried to exercise 
any influence upon the President with reference to this matter. 
He has had influence with the President before, but no one has 
been able to find out just what is in President Hoover’s mind 
with reference to the adoption or the defeat of this conference 
report. 

If the President wants the tariff conference report defeated, 
that may be one of the means whereby he might try to accom- 
plish its defeat—through the Secretary of the Treasury and 
down through the Pennsylvania Senators. But those of us who 
know the record of these two distinguished stalwarts of protec- | 
tion, who know what they tried to do in thé”framing of this 
legislation, how strongly they stood against the reductions in | 
certain rates in the bill, entertain no hopes that they are going 
to relieve the President from the very embarrassing situation 
with which he might be confronted. We know there is not the 
slightest probability of them voting against the conference re- 
port unless it should develop that their votes were not needed 
to pass it. 

I have made these remarks in the hope that the country will 
not be confused and in doubt about the position of either of 
the distinguished Senators from Pennsylvania. My friend the 
Senator from Utah, who has his reputation at stake in the 
passing of this “ Grundyized” bill, does not look to anyone as 
if he is fearful of losing those two votes. He sits there in his 
place now as complacent, as serene, as I have ever seen him look 
in my life. I know when he gets frightened. He does not look 
as he is now looking as I address him. 

In a few hours, following all this advertisement of a speech 
which the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania is 
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going to make, whatever doubt is in the minds of the publie will 
be removed, and to those who want to wager I say that they 
can bet about 100 to 1 that he will remain true to those with 
whom he worked so faithfully in trying to jack up the rates 
carried in the tariff bill. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to allay any fear the 
Senator from Mississippi may have that the tariff bill is going 
to be defeated. I believe with all my soul that the Senator from 
Mississippi would be the most disappointed man in this Cham 
ber if it should be defeated. So I want him to have a little 
more faith in the passage of the bill. I do not want him to pass 
any sleepless hours between now and Friday thinking that it will 
be defeated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen 
ator whether he can not assure the Senate and the country with 
equal confidence that not only will the bill be passed, but that 
President Hoover will promptly sign it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say that. I wish I could, and if I 
could, I would say so frankly to the Senate now 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator know how the Secretary 
of the Treasury stands on the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. He denies the statement which appeared yes- 
terday in the press. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then he is for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is for it, I should judge from 
ment which has been issued to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has not talked with 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, on the assumption that the See- 
retary of the Treasury is for the bill, the Senator assumes that 
the two Senators from Pennsylvania are for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not make any assumption whatever. 
I do not say that; I do not know. As to Mr. Mellon, I have 


Senator a 


the state- 


him? 


| not asked the Secretary of the Treasury how he stands on the 


bill. 
It is for the Senate to decide, and I am just as sure as that 
I live that a majority of the Senate wants to have the bill 
passed. Some might, if they had their way, make changes; but 
rather than have no bill at all a great majority of the Senators 
would favor the passage of the bill. 
I do not know how Senators will vote, but 


I do hope and 
trust and believe that there will be enough 


votes to pass the 


Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


| quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier Leyes Simmons 
Baird George La Follette Smoot 
Barkley Gillett McCulloch Steck 
Bingham Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Black Glenn Me Master Stephens 
Blaine Goldsborough McNary Sullivan 
Borah Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Ilale Norris Thomas, Okla 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Townsend 

| Bronssard Harrison Overman lrammell 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Pine Vandenberg 


Connally Ilayden Pittman Wagner 


Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Reed Walsh, Mass 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mont 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky Waterman 
Deneen Jones Sheppard Watson 
Dill Kean Shipstead Wheeler 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 


swered to their names. <A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 
with the measure under consideration, I should like to have 
read at the desk a brief telegram which I received this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Boston, MAss., June 11, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
The Senate: 

Just returned from two months’ trip to Europe, visiting seven prin 
cipal countries. Am thoroughly convinced proposed prohibitive tariff 
bill, if passed, will cause one of severest industrial setbacks this coun 
try has had for 30 years. Having no interests In importation of for 
eign merchandise covered by new bill, my views are 
prejudice. 


absolutely without 


AgtTHur HAs. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I received a similar telegram 
from Mr. Hall. I would like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts who Mr. Hall is? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. Hall is a member of the 
firm of Abbott, Hall & Co., of Boston. 

Mr. BORAH. In what kind of business? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He is in the 
brokerage business at 150 Causeway Street, Boston. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I dare say that at no time 
during the Presidential campaign of 1928 was there any con- 
siderable number of American people who believed or imagined 
that within less than two years from that period the Congress 
of the United States would arrive at the 
which faces us at this time. I dare say there was a very small 
nuniber of people, if any, who at any time during that campaign 
believed that the legislative course which has been pursued 
since the 4th of March, 1929, 


merchandise 


any candidate for President of the United States or for member- 
ship in either branch of the Congress. 

While it is true that during that campaign more or less 
academic references were made to the tariff from an industrial 


responsible person in any political organization anticipated the 
possibility of the Congress of the United States being called 
upon to vote upon, much less to the kind of tariff bill 
which is now before us. 

Everybody recognized in 1928 that the chief political concern 
of the candidates for office was the agricultural situation. The 


pass, 


farmers of the United States were suffering from a depression | 
worse than any which the agricultural interests of the country | 


had encountered in a quarter of a century and from which they 
have not even yet begun to recover. 
desired, in so far as legislation could bring it about, to relieve 
that agricultural condition. 


The Republican candidate for President undertook to allay | 
the fears which existed late in the campaign of 1928 among the 


agricultural sections of our country by promising that if he 
were elected to the Presidency he proposed to call an extra 
ession of Congress to deal with one subject, and that was the 
subject of agriculture. He proposed to deal with it in two ways, 
first, by passing some sort of farm relief legislation and, in the 
second place, by revising the tariff in so far as it affected agri- 
culture. 

Congress 
that promise. A farm relief bill was enacted into 
law, the details or the possibilities of which I do not wish now 
to discuss. I see my genial friend the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] with a smile on his face. I rather believe that 
the farmers of the United States have no smiles upon their 
faces thus far as a result of any effective remedy brought about 
by the enactment of that legislation. 


was called into extra session in compliance with 


so-called 


task which was undertaken ostensibly in 
was to revise the tariff. 
reeognize now, that 
law then and now in 


next behalf of the 
farmer 
us thes 
the tariff 


force. Everybody recognized 


that while in the act of 1922 there was a pretense to recognize | 
the needs of agriculture in the matter of tariff legislation, yet | 


everybody with equal force recognized that taking that tariff 
law as a whole it had operated as a burden upon agriculture 
and not as a remedy or relief. 
rated agricultural legislative remedies from those proposed in 
behalf of industry. It intensified the difference between 
income and the outgo of agriculture, and while it held out to the 


farmer a pretense of profits upon paper, as a matter of fact it | 


added to the cost of everything he had to buy without increas- 
ing the price of what he had to sell. The result is that within 
eight years from the passage of the tariff act of 1922 the farm- 
ers of the United States are more than $30,000,000,000 worse 
off than they were on the day that act was passed. They have 
not only seen their farm products decline on the whole in price 
to the extent of $17,000,000,000 but they have seen the value 
of their property decrease more than $13,000,000,000, which is 
one-half the value of all the railroad property in the United 
States, 

With that sort of picture before us we were called into extra 
session in April, 1929, to remedy the situation which everybody 
acknowledged existed with reference to agriculture. In the 
campaign of 1928 nobody complained that industry was de- 
pressed. Nobody complained that labor was unemployed—that 
is, no one in the Republican Party. No one in the majority 
party laid any claim before the American people for higher 
industrial rates, but on the contrary they praised the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law and claimed responsibility for all the pros- 
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| of the country. 
| dreams in 18 months of the new administration. 
legislative juncture | 


would have been possible under | 
any construction of any party platform or any speech made by | 


| sideration, or whether we shall 





| the Senator forget that the Senator from Ohio 
Men of all political faiths | 


Everybody recognized then, | 
the farmer has been the victim of | 
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perity that we had enjoyed since the readjustment which came 
about after the war. 

Un every stump and in every platform speech and in every 
newspaper editorial in behalf of Mr. Hoover as a candidate for 


| President the claim was made that our country had enjoyed 


unprecedented prosperity, all due to the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law which it is now being sought to repeal and under which 
those who are advocating the passage of the present bill now 
claim that industry and labor and agriculture are all three 
more depressed than they have ever been before in the history 
What a marvelous change has come over their 


The question which Senators must answer for themselves and 


| to their constituencies is, Does the bill now before us improve 
| the situation over the law that now exists and has existed for 


the past eight years? The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is 
wrong when he says the question is whether we shall have a 
law or no law. The only question now before us is whether we 
shall have enacted into law the bill which is now under con- 
retain the tariff law that is 
now on the statute books, and has been there for the last eight 


| years. 
standpoint and more or less pointed and acute references made | 
to the tariff by the various candidates, I do not believe that any | 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator claim that those who are 
advocating the passage of the bill now before us are not trying 
to improve the condition of the farmer? Does the Senator for- 
get that in the debates on the bill the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DALE] advocated a tariff on clothespins because the farmer 
raises the trees out of which the clothespins are made? Does 
{Mr. Fess] 
advocated a tariff on rubber nipples because rubber is an agri- 
cultural product? How can he be so cruel as to say that the 
bill will not help the farmer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I appreciate the force of the 
Senator’s suggestion. I recall very vividly the efforts of the 
Senator from Vermont to put a tariff on clothespins and of the 
Senator from Ohio to put a tariff on rubber nipples and on 


| instruments designed to aid the deaf in hearing the conversa- 


tion of their fellow men, and other equally ridiculous efforts 


| made on the part of the reactionary Old Guard friends of the 


farmer to help agriculture. I do not deny that some of those 
who will vote for the bill have rendered lip service to the 
farmer ; but their support of the measure is not because of any 
agricultural provision it carries, but because it still more 
greatly widens the difference between agriculture and industry 


| and still more greatly depresses agriculture, in whose behalf we 


have been for 18 months undertaking to legislate. 
I thank the Senator from Nebraska, who is a real, genuine, 


| 100 per cent, blown-in-the-bottle friend of agriculture, for the 
| suggestion which he has made; and I always welcome his sug- 
When that law was enacted, whether it be good or bad, the | 


gestions, because they are not only constructive but reveal a 
keen insight into the hypocrisy and pretense with which this 
bill is loaded. 

Mr. President, in the title of this bill specific reference is 
made, for the first time in any tariff bill that I recollect, to the 
rentarkable, marvelous benefit that is to accrue to the laboring 
man because of the passage of this measure. The laboring man 


can not be benefited by writing his name in the title of a bill. 
| The feelings of the American workingmen can not be soothed 
It had still more widely sepa- | 


in that way. More than 4,000,000 of them are out of work to- 


| day, more Will be out of work in a month from now, and many 
the | 


of those who are yet retained in their employment will have 
their wages reduced; and they can not be soothed by being 
nrentioned along with others in the title of a bill of this sort, 
especially when a Republican Congress proceeds to enact pro- 
visions that will throw additional hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions of them, out of employment. 

Let us analyze this bill so far as it may affect labor; and 
when we are undertaking to deal with men who labor we can 
not overlook the men who work on the farms, because they are 
laboring men. There are in the United States, Mr. President, 
more than 8,000,000 farmers the price of whose products is 
affected by exports and not by inyports. There are more than 
8,000,000 farmers in the United States who are engaged in the 
production of commodities that are on an export basis; and 
there is no form of tariff legislation that can benefit any prod- 
uct, whether it be agricultural or industrial, that is on an ex- 
port basis. ‘ 

In the United States I maintain—and I think I can demon- 
strate by figures obtained from the Tariff Commission, from 
the Department of Commerce, and from other reliable sources— 
that there are more laboring men employed in the production of 
commodities which are exported than are affected by imports 
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into the United States. 
I discuss the relationship between imports and exports and 
their effect on the industrial life of the United States. 

There are more than 9,000,000 American workingmen who are 
interested in the production of commodities that are exported 
to all the markets of the world. There are fewer than 5,000,000 
men who are employed in industries that even by the wild- 
est stretch of the imagination are affected by imports. In 
addition to those 9,000,000 American workingmen—and, of 
course, the term should include women—there are more than 
21,000,000 wage earners in the United States who are in no way 
employed in any protected industry. All these and their fam- 
ilies must bear the burden of any loss of employment or increase 
in the cost of living. 

There are 73,953 men employed in the building trades. No 
kind of tariff can aid a single one of them to obtain a single 
day's work. There are nearly 100,000 bakers in the United 
States. No tariff can aid them. There are more than 141,000 
stone and brick masons in the United States. There is no form 
of tariff that can aid a stone or a brick mason in securing work 
or in retaining it. There are 90,000 builders and building con- 
tractors, who are not in any way benefited by a tariff. There 
are SS7,000 carpenters in the United States. No carpenter will 
receive any benefit from this tariff bill; no carpenter will obtain 
a day’s work or an increase of wages by any provision of the 
tariff bill which is now under consideration; yet those are all 
laboring men, 


There are 140,000 compositors, linotype operators, and type- | 


setters in the United States, all of whom are laboring men. 
They will not be benefited by this tariff bill. There are 235,000 
dressmakers and seamstresses not in factories who will not be 
benefited by the passage of this bill. There are more than 
212,000 electricians, none of whom will be benefited by its pas- 
sage. 


be benefited by this proposed tariff act. 


There are 248,000 painters, glaziers, and varnishers who will | 
There are 206,000 | 


not be benefited by the passage of this bill. 
plumbers and gus and steam fitters who will not be benefited. 
There are 11,378 roofers and siaters who will not be benefited. 


There are more than 3,000,000 men and women engaged in the | 


transportation of property and persons in this country, not one 
of whom will be benefited to the extent of a single dollar by 
the enactment of the pending legislation. There are more than 


4,000,000 people engaged in trade as employed workers who 


will not be benefited. There are 770,000 engaged in the public 
service who will not be benefited. There are 2,143,000 men who 
are engaged in professional occupations and yet whe work who 
will not be benefited by this bill. There are 3,400,000 men and 
women engaged in domestic service who will not be benefited 
by this bill. There are 3,126,000 clerks in the United States, 
none of whom will receive any benefit from the enactment of 
this proposed legislation. There are employed in unprotected 
manufacturing industries, to which this bill grants not a dime 
of protection, 1,989,000 laboring men and women who will re- 
ceive no advantage whatever from the passage of this bill. In 
other words, Mr. President, there are to-day 21,801,139 laboring 
men and laboring women in the United States who wil] not only 
receive no benefit from the passage of this measure, but who 
will have to undergo whatever additional burdens its enactment 
will place upon them. 

If any Senators are going to vote for this bill because of the 
notion that it will aid the laboring men, I ask them to com- 
pare the more than 21,000,000 laboring men and women who 
will not be benefited with the less than six or seven millions 
who even indirectly may be benefited by the increased rates 
preposed, and even those six or seven millions must undergo the 
burden heaped upon themselves and the other 21,000,000 by the 
enactment of the pending bill. 

In a statement recently issued by Mr. Henry Ford, who 
happens to be a very close friend of the President of the United 
States, Mr. Ford denounced this bill not only because of its 
vicious tendency in the way of building up artificial restric- 
tions and barriers to trade beyond the possibility of reason but 
he lifted his voice also in behalf of the American laboring 
man. There have been certain members of this body who have 
referred to Mr. Ford in language of derision and ridicule; but, 
Mr. President, I make bold to assert that no man in America, 
no man in the world, has set a more exalted example of the 
relationship that ought to exist between labor and employers 
of labor than has Henry Ford, and no man has contributed 
more to make it possible for the average man, woman, and 
child to find recreation, pleasure, and comfort than has Henry 
Ford. My good friend the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] in his earlier days was associated with Mr. Ford in 
bringing about these results. Senators on the floor of the 
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There are 623,000 building laberers, not one of whom will | 
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man, a friend of all the people, in words of derision, 
think the great masses of the American people, the great 
of the people of the world, have a feeling of admiration 
respect for Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford denounced this tariff bill and went even so far as 
to predict that it would be vetoed by the President I wish 
I might believe that Mr. Ford were correct in that prediction, 
for I could not wish anything more fervently than that the 
President will veto this bill if it shall ever reach him 

The assertion has been made on the floor of the Senate 
in newspaper articles that the Democrats desire 
passed, though themselves voting against it, in 
may have an issue in the next campaign 

I do not believe that any such sentiment prevails on this side 
of the Chamber, but, if there be any such sentiment, I 
share it, for I am not willing to 
order that the Democratic Party may have an issue on which it 
may go before the country. I have no hesitation in saying, Mr. 
President, that for every Democrat who votes against this bill, 
Wishing secretly that it may pass, at least five Republican Sena 
tors will vote for it wishing secretly that it might be defeated 
or that it had never been placed before them for consideration. 

I am not going to take the time to quote the 
Mr. Ford; every Senator here has no doubt read it: but I ask 
unanimous consent that not only his statement but that the 
statement and table from which I read a moment ago giving the 
number of laboring men for whom this bill offers no relief may 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 

The statements and table referred to are as 


but I 
masses 


and 


and 
to see this bill 
order that they 


do not 
see my countrymen suffer in 


language of 


is so ordered 
follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News, Tuesday, May 20] 
Birt Wovtnp Harm Workers, He Says—AvuToO MANUFACTURER 
Haw Ley-SmM00T MEASURE NPEDI ESS AND INIQUITOUS—I 
rey WILL Not STanp For FURTHER 
AIMED AT PRIVATE EXPLOITATION 


CALLS 
*REDIC 
Tus 


TS CouUN- 

LEGISLATION OF Tyrre— 
By William Philip Simms 

MICH 


needless 


DEARBORN, Characterizing the 
and Henry | 
President Hoover would certainly veto i 

During an exclusive interview given to Scripps-Howard 
automobile king did mince words Sitting in 
yet simple office here, he denounced the supertariff 
now 


present Hawley-Smoot 
rd’ to-day ted 
if it is ever laid before him 


tariff 


measure as that 


iniquitous, predi 


hewspapers 


not his handsome 
which Congress is 


framing as certain to injure the Nation instead of benefiting it. 


PREDICTS 
high tariffs 
a process 
but will 


HOOVER VETO 
In Henry 
will 
away 


Ford's 
slow it 
with 


opinion, 
down by 
unemployment 


will not stimulate 
of stultification It will 
eventually increase it by 


industry 
not do 
limiting 


or killing world trade, without which business can not properly expand 


In fact, 
and never 


Ford declared, the tariff bill belongs to 
should because, turns the 
people of this country over to a handful of men to exploit as their own 
private preserve. 


inot! 


er political era 


have been in effect, it 


introduced, 


“TI venture to predict,” 
of this kind anybody 


he said, “that this bill is the 
will ever try to get through (C« 
when this country will stand for that sort of thing is past.” 

“Who wants this high tariff bill? ' Ford continued. “ We certainly 
don’t. I think it would be very educational to tell the public just who 
it is that does want it. The President want it. I am told 
that Congress does not want it No up-to-date business man wants it 
Who, then, is forcing it on the country? 


last legislation 


The 


ngress 


vay 


does not 


“You say it is the contention of those who are backing it that it will 
revive industry and cure unemployment. 

‘I say it will have precisely the reverse effect It will stultify 
business and industry and increase unemployment. When you prevent 
your customers from purchasing your goods, you are absolutely throw 
ing men out of work. I know something about employment and I sey 
that this tariff reduces the number of American jobs 

“ Business Nobody 
Comfortably 


shuts 


thrives on competition 
knows no one is competing him tucked 
hind a tariff wall which completely out all competition and 
which gives industry an undue profit which it has not earned, the busi 
ness of our country would grow soft and neglectful Instead of en 
larging and putting on an increasing number of workers, the 
would be to be satisfied they 
still. 


does his best if he 


with away he 


tendency 


with things as were and to stand 


COMPETITION NEEDED 
“We need competition the world over to keep Us on our toes 
sharpen our wits. The keener the competition the 
for us. We can always find better ways to do thingy 
“Instead of building up 
trade, we should be 


ind to 


better it will be 
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hinder t free 


have to. 
of world 
People 


barriers to flow 


seeking to tear existi 
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can not keep on buying from us unless we buy from them, and unless 


jnternational trade can stagnate here at home. 


go on, our business will 
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and prosperity for us all. 
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and economically old-fashioned farming are 
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and 1 era of high farm wages 


CALLS BILL INIQUITOUS 


passes this bill, it will be iniquitous. The vast majority 

ertainly opposed to it hurt by it. It is just 
and belated effort on the part of a small group of men to have 
fruitful dig into the pockets of the And if it 
people will 
‘If what I hear is 
Why, 


to vote the way 


and will be 


one last masses goes 


hrough the assuredy be heard from 
truc I dk 


then, does it 


ubt if even Congress wants this bill to 
keep at it? Are some of its Members afraid 
they to vote? 


pass 


they know ought 
SCORES CONGRESS 


have the courage 
sident. 


‘Congress ought to to dispose of the bill without 
not to hide behind the 
do what it ought to do itself. With 


together this thing the 


submitting it to the Pre Congress ought 
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and I do not 
bunch of 
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will veto it see 
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Nation 
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noniically and harmful to best 


ADOPTION UNJUSTIFIED 
‘If the President doesn’t 
justify his signing it 
and 
will 


veto this iniquitous thing, he could hardly 
By vetoing it he will give proof of his soundness 
But,’ Mr. Ford concluded, “I don’t believe the President 
such mistake as signing the bill as it now stands.” 

lord plants related industries, it is estimated, give employment 
to approximately a million people. Ford wages have startled the world, 
so high has he pitched the scale 

Theoret Ford should be among those 
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him nation-wide reputation 
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business at home to stagnate 
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must kill foreign trade 


his recipe to the producers of 


stead of an ever higher tariff, which 


and cause 
I hear people saying,”’ he said, 


the tariff 


is passed 


that the country is suffering from 
about They say business will be better as soon 
bill the favorite ‘come on’ cry just 

If this tariff bill is laid on the shelf for 20 years and the Presi 
left to adjust schedules himself, American business and, what is 
as important, American foreign relations, will be better off.” 
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NoMBER OF WORKERS DinecTLy BENEFITED BY THE TARIFF 


The Department of Commerce calculates that 8 per cent of United 
States manufactures are exported. We may say that 8 per cent of those 
engaged in manufactures are more interested in export markets than in 
high import tariffs. Eight per cent of those engaged in manufactures in 
the United States amounts to about 800,000. 

The following table shows the number of United States farms in 1925 
producing crops whose value depended on the export market. A con- 
servative estimate would count 8,000,000 farmers whose principal crop 
prices are determined by exports. 

Number of farms producing products on an export basis, 1924—25: 
Winter wheat___ 
Rice... 

Cotton 


1, 032, 057 
11,476 
931, 307 
396, 352 
618, 624 
Total , 989, 816 
Against 9,000,000 workers in the United States whose primary inter- 
est is in exports, there are about 8,000,000 people engaged In manu- 
factures on the dutiable list. The tariff is ineffective for about half of 
these or more. 
In the United States those engaged in export industries outnumber 
those engaged in protected manufactures. 
We have omitted agricultural industries receiving actual protection 
because, although there are many agricultural duties, many of them are 
We have also omitted some agricultural items on an ex- 


port basis, such as raisins, oranges, oats, rye, corn, condensed milk, ete. 


In addition to the 9,000,000 American workers primarily interested 
in exports, rather than in import tariffs, the following table shows about 
22,000,000 workers in the United States who can not be 
benefited by the tariff. 

About 50,000,000 workers in the United States are taxed to pay a 


subsidy to probably less than 4,000,000 workers whom the tariff directly 
benefits. 


directly 


1920 


Building trades 


73, 953 
- 940 
. 264 
. 100 
, 208 
. 165 
», BOD 
, 064 

3, 203 
8, 497 
= b bed : 1, T15 
378 


Brick and stone masons- 131 
Builders and building contractors...........-_____ ‘ 90 
Carpenters : apaahtinnliemaianaiuniat SST 
Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory) 
Hiectricians__ wien cbepebiaiae 
Building laborers_-—-—. a aa) > 
Building painters, glaziers, and varnishers 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters 
Roofers and slaters__ 
Transportation —_- ~~ as2 
yee 2,979 
Public service___....- > : idee . 469 
Professional service ___-~- ™ ‘ ‘ : 53, 889 
Domestic and personal service ‘ , 892 
Clerical occupations . 541 


19, 811, 594 
Nonprotected manufactures_-_ 1, 989, 545 
Total... : 21, 801, 129 
(Sources: Census of Manufactures, 1927; Census of Agriculture, 1925; 
Statistical Abstract, 1929; Department of Commerce report on foreign 
trade in the United States, 1929.) 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington News 
commenting upon the statement of Mr. Ford. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Wednesday, May 21, 1930] 
FORD'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


“It will stultify business and industry and increase unemployment.” 

“When you prevent your customers from purchasing your goods, 
you are absolutely throwing men out of work.” 

“TI say that this tariff reduces the number of American jobs.” 

“People can not keep on buying from us unless we buy from them, 
and unless international trade can go on, our business will stagnate here 
at home.” 

“It is just a final effort on the part of a small group to have one 
last dig into the pockets of the masses.” 

“Congress ought to have the courage to dispose of the bill without 
submitting it to the President.” 

“Should Congress pass the measure, I do not for one moment doubt 
that the President will veto it the minute it lands on bis desk.” 

That is Henry Ford speaking. 

One may quarrel with Henry Ford's views about peace. One may 
disagree with his views on prohibition. But one can scarcciy dispute 
Henry Ford's opinions on the subject of business. Or industry. Or 
employment. He is one of the world’s greatest business men. One of 








1930 


the world's 


greatest industrialists. One of the world’s greatest em 
ployers 


If there is one man in America entitled to be heard on ques 
tions affecting business, industry, and employment it is Henry Ford. 

And he says to Congress: Kill this tariff bill. Kill it for the sake 
of American business. Kill it for the sake of American industry. Kil! 
it, above all, for the sake of American workers. 

Henry Ford’s knowledge of politics may not equal his knowledge of 
business. He believes President Hoover will veto the tariff bill if 
Congress passes it. Perhaps he is right, but the President has failed 
thus far to give any indication that he will do this wise and necessary 
thing. 

In any case the responsibility rests primarily with Congress. 

If the President should sign this bill, he will sign a bill that Congress 
has written. If he should make this mistake, he will not lessen in any 
degree the responsibility of Congress. Tariff making is a function of 
Congress, not of the President. 

As the situation stands at this moment, however, there Is little to 
be gained by discussing who shall take the blame. There will be plenty 
of blame for all when business is compelled to retrench further, when 
part-time operation falls to the lot of more and more factories, when 
the line of the unemployed outside the gates grows longer and longer. 

Congress may be able to throw some of the blame on President 
Hoover. But Congress can, if it will, take all the glory to itself. The 
glory will go to Congress if Congress has the courage to destroy this 
Frankenstein of its own making. Since good business and good politics 
dictate the bill's death, it shouldn’t require much courage to kill it. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a brief dispatch with reference to the 
statement of James D. Mooney, president of the General Motors 
Export Co., as to the probable effect of the passage of the pend- 
ing tariff bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington News of May 20, 1930) 


TARIFF BILL MBNACES OUR VORBIGN MARKETS, DECLARES GENERAL MOTORS 
EXPORTER 


New York.—The pending tariff bill threatens foreign markets which 
are essential to the country’s prosperity, in the opinion of James D. 
Mooney, president of the General Motors Export Co. 

Mooney assailed the tariff at a luncheon of the Western Universities 
Club to-day. 

“The truth is that the time has come when our country can no 
longer depend for its economic welfare on home demand alone,” he said. 
“We need and must have foreign markets, and any domestic policy 
which prevents or retards our access to these markets is a direct 
menace to our national prosperity.” 

Mooney said 1,214,459 workers are directly dependent on the auto- 
mobile industry, exclusive of dealers, garage men, salesmen, and others 
who owe their jobs to the industry. Their wages amount to more than 
two billions yearly, he estimated, and support 4,857,836 persons. 

Citing automobile export figures, Mooney estimated that the loss of 
foreign markets would cost 184,000 workers their jobs and 600,000 per- 
sons their means of support. 

The problem is not peculiar to the automobile industry, 
added. 

“All American manufacturers of machinery or machine-made products, 
and, in fact, every American exporter of any kind of merchandise is 
facing the same problem,” he said. “In the case of manufacturers, 
however, the qnestion is particularly vital, Lecause the commeicial 
future of Americu in overseas trade rests, beyond all question, in manu- 
factured articles. The time when our exports consisted mainly of raw 
materials and farm products belongs to our preindustrial era.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News of Thursday, May 22, 
entitled “ Hard Times Ahead,” may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Washington Daily News, Thursday, May 22) 
HARD TIMES AHEAD? 


National protest against the billion-dollar tariff bill continues to 
rise. From all parts of the country come demands that Congress 
reject the measure, and that the President veto it if it goes up to him. 

On top of the protest of 1,028 leading economists and the Scripps- 
Howard poll showing overwhelming national opposition of the press, 
Henry Ford, and prominent industrialists and bankers have joined in 
the fight to save prosperity. 

While the high protectionist State of Pennsylvania in a primary 
yesterday was voting down Senator Grunpy, the evil genius of this 
bill, more manufacturers in other States were warning Congress and 
the President against this bread-line legislation, 


Without objection, it is so 


Mooney 
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Mooney, president of the General Motors Export Co., 
speaking in New York, demonstrated with figures from his own in 
dustry that national prosperity is dependent upon foreign trade, 
which is being wiped out by tariff reprisals He said: 

“The higher tariff will be harmful to the great majority of the 
people; it will increase the cost of living, retard our commercial re 


covery, and tend permanently to reduce the volume of American busi 
ness; it will impose additional burdens on everybody, burdens 
must be borne by the industralist, the worker, and the farmer 
with no conceivable benefit to anyone but few selected and favored 
beneficiaries; by provoking other countries to erect similar tariff 
barriers against us, it threatens the one development to which Ameri 
ean industry must look for its principal 


which 
alike, 
a 


future expansion; in short, 


the proposed measure commits itself to the absurdity of striving to 
increase employment by restricting trade.” 

Taking the automobile industry alone, workers and their families 
numbering upward of 5,000,000 people and an annual pay roll of more 
than two thousand million dollars are directly and immediately hit by 
this suicidal bill, Mooney showed. Loss of automobile export trade, 
already rapidly falling under the Grundy threat, “ would cost 184,000 
workers their jobs and about 600,000 people their means of support.” 


With Ford officials protesting from Detroit and Genera! Motors from 
New York, E. H. Gorrell, president of the Stutz Motor Co., in Indian 
apolis, indicated that 


these demands are not limited to the largest 

companies or to any one section of the country. 
“We ship regularly to more than 60 countries, and our business 
has been damaged in more than half this number,” Gorrell reported 


“If the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill goes through, it is probable that the 
export of American automobiles in the coming year will be reduced by 
two-thirds. It means depression for the industry, 
will contribute to the general business stagnation. There is no ques 
tion that many men will be thrown out of work and business recovery 
greatly handicapped.” 


automobile which 





The President and Congress know these facts as well as the econo- 
mists, editors, bankers, merchants, and manufacturers who are now 
citing them. resident Hoover, by his specific campaign pledges and 
his messages to Congress, is definitely committed inst the general 
tariff increase. Congress itself is definitely committed in both the 


Republican and Democratic platforms against the general increa 
Employers and employees of this country President 

Congress to protect their profits and their wages from this menace. 

Voters of the country expect the President and Congress to keep faith. 
Neither Congress nor the President can escape responsibility 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there are some of our friends 
who propose to vote for this measure on the ground that it aids 
agriculture. I admit that for paper purposes and for purposes 
of the multiplication table, and for those alone, there are certain 
rates in the agricultural schedule that give semblance to the 
idea that a great boon is coming to agriculture on account of the 
rates carried in the agricultural schedule. What sort of agri- 
eulture was depressed that brought us here into extra session? 
Was it the olives and filberts that are grown in California? 
Were we brought here in order to legislate a higher rate of 
tariff on winter vegetables grown in Florida? Were we brought 
here for the purpose of raising the tariff on peanuts? Were we 
brought here for the purpose of granting agricultural relief by 
boosting the tariff on grass seed? 

What kind of a farmer is it who has been depressed? What 
sort of agriculture was it that needed relief when we were 
ealled here in 19297 Why, it was the great wheat grower, the 
great corm grower, the great cotton grower, the great tebacco 
grower, the great cattle raiser of this country, and the pro 
ducers of rice and barley and the other staple crops that are 
grown largely over the entire extent of the United 
These were the farmers and these were the regions 
depression brought us here in an effort to relieve them. 

If the President of the United States had called Congress 
into extra session on the ground that olives and filberts and 
peanuts and winter tomatoes were in the doldrums, he would 
have been ridiculed, as he ought to have been ridiculed, from 
one end of the United States to the other. Of course, the 
President of the United States had no such situation in mind 
when he called Congress into extra session. 

A few days ago the Tariff Commission issued a statement, 
the first sentence of which was: 


expect the and 


Stafes 
whose 


Agriculture will benefit greatly by the new tariff bill 


I notice in the ConeressionaL Reoorp and in the press this 
morning that on yesterday Mr. Brossard, the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, wrote a letter to Mr. Knutson, of Minne 
sota, a Member of the House, stating that the statement issued 
on May 24 by the Tariff Commission had no political signifi 


eance. Then why did Mr. Brossard insert that first sentence 
that “agriculture will benefit greatly by the new tariff bill” 
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and why was it sent out on the 24th of May, when it was then 
believed that the vote would this tariff bill the first 
part of the following week? 

What about agriculture? 

Che Tariff Commission in that statement claimed that 
duties collected under the Hawley-Smoot bill will amount 
$106,000,000 more than under the present law. 
contained the astounding figures that of this $106,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue $72,000,000 represents increases on agricultural 
products, and then drew the conclusion that 
benefit greatly by the new tariff bill 


eome on 


to 


Conceding for the sake of argument that their figures are cor- | 


rect——which I do not do for any other purpose, but in order to 
use them basis—a very small part of that $72,000,000 will 
comprised by the duties on the great staple agricultural 
products of the United States. The value of these agricultural 
products something over $8,500,000,000, compared with a 
total gross farm production of about $15,800,000,000. On these 
staple farm crops, comprising over half of the total farm pro- 
duction, the actual increases in duties granted by the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill amount to $1,900,000. In other words, out of 
$72,000,000 estimated by the Tariff Commission as the beneficial 
rates to agriculture, only $1,900,000 is an increase on the great 
ps of the United States. The great bulk of that in- 
crease is on specialized products raised in restricted areas of 
the United States which in touches the real farm 
pre blem 

In 1928 the value of the corn crop in the United States was 
$2.341,000,000 
additional benefit out of the Grundy tariff bill. 

The value of the cotton crop was $1,181,000,000, upon which 
no benefit whatever is received under this bill except upon a 
small quantity of long-staple and I seriously doubt 
whether the imposition of that tax will benefit the producer of 
long-staple cotton by any amount. The truth is this tariff on 
long-staple cotton is more calculated to damage even the grower 
of it than to help him. 

The value of the hogs in the United States was $1,387,000,000, 
and the producers of pork in this country get $251,000 out of 
the Grundy tariff. 


as i 


be 


st iple cre 


no way 


cotton > 


The wheat crop amounted to more than $900,000,000, out of | 


which no benefit whatever is obtained in this bill. 

The oats crop was $594,000,000; and the great farm sections 
of this country that produce oats receive out of the Grundy 
tariff the munificent benefit of $4,894! That ought to 
great enthusiasm among the producers of oats. 

In 1928 the barley produced in the United States was worth 
$204,750,000. The Grundy tariff offers no benefit whatever to 
the producers of barley. 

The value of the creamery and butter nroduction in the 
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The corn growers of this country receive $58,000 | 
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United States was $695,000,000, and this bill gives to the pro- 
ducers of dairy and butter products the munificent benefit of 
$86,000 

The value of the poultry crop in the United States was 
$518,000,000. There have been some slight increases in poultry 
und eggs that amount to $413,000 a year. 

The value of the cottonseed crop of the United States was 
$227.000,000. The producers of that product receive no benefit 
from this bill. 

In 1928, the value of the apple crop in the United States was 
$202.000,000, and they receive no benefit from this bill. 

The value of the rye crop was $36,000,000, and it receives no 
benefit in this bill. 

There was $38,000,000 worth of rice produced in the United 

States, and the benefits under this bill over the present law 
amount to $116,000. 
In other words, Mr. President, there are agricultural products 
in the United States valued at $8,675,000,000, which represent 
the great bulk of staple agricultural products of the United 
States, upon which this tariff bill produces a benefit of $1,900,000 ; 
and yet it is claimed that this bill is to be the boon of agri- 
culture; that every farm will blossom like the rose, and the soil 
become more fertile, because immediately upon the signature of 
this bill by the President—if he ever signs it—the farmers are 
to receive an aggregate of over $72,000,000 in benefits, accord- 
ing to the figures juggled by the Tariff Commission, representing 
rates upon specialized agricultural products like nuts and fruits 
and a few other limited products, compared to a little less than 
$2,000,000 upon all the great agricultural products which were 
responsible for our being called here in extra session nearly a 
year and a half ago! 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this point to insert 
in the Recorp the table from which I have just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is #0 | 
ordered. 
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The table is as follows: 


Increased duties on staple farm products calculated on basis of 1928 
imports 


Production Increases 


in duties 
under H.R 


Commodity 


Value 


$2, 341, 462, 000 
1, 181, 000, 000 
1, 387, 000, 000 
900, 755, 000 
504, 480, 000 
204, 750, 000 |... 
695, 106, 000 
518, 880, 000 | 
227, 895, 000 | 
276, 448, 000 | 
202, 092, 000 |__ 
36, 002, 000 | 
38, 523, 000 
11, 540, 000 
60, 000, 000 | __ 


1, 09S, 144 


Hogs 

W heat 

Oats 

Barley . 
Creamery butter. __- 
Poultry eggs in the shell 
Cottonseed . 


Apples 
Rye... 

-=+------ 116, 688 
Plums and prunes 9, 236 
Grapes and raisins 


8, 675, 933, 000 


1 Other than long staple. 
? Hogs and pork products. 
1 Cottonseed oil 


Mr. BARKLEY. The great staple farm products of the 
United States get practically no more from the Hawley-Smovt 
bill than they do from the present tariff act. 

Who, then, gets the added duties? The following is a list 
of some of the products that get a real bonus from the tariff 
which the staple farmers help pay: 


Increased duties under H. R. 2667 
Sugar 
Cheese 
Cherries ~~ 
igs 
Lemons 
Bulbs 
Almonds et 
Brazil nuts, filberts, etc 
Walnuts and pecans 
Flaxseed dial el 
Field and grass seed 
Dried beans 


367, 
973, 
765, 
921, 
432, 
978, 
524, 
877, 
653, 
, 395, 000 
£02, 000 
3, 000 

, 000 

, 000 

, 000 

, 000 

, 000 

16, OOO 


000 
OV00 
000 
oo 
000 
000 
Ooo 
O00 
000 


$6, 
2, 


Peas 

Fresh winter tomatoes 

Fresh winter vegetables__................_._ 
Sweet onions. 

Wool 


The farmers who get any actual tariff benefits are mainly 
those who raise specialties. California obtains much larger 
agricultural protection under the Hawley-Smoot tariff; but Cali- 
fornia is getting very good protection now. The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff. at a tremendous cost to the American family, tries to force 
the production of winter tomatoes and other winter vegetables 
in Florida where frosts and storms make the production most 
expensive. 

Mr. Grunpy’s State, Pennsylvania, gets more of an increase in 
actual duties on mushrooms than are given to corn, common coi- 
ton, hogs, pork products, wheat, oats, butter, cottonseed, rice, 
and apples combined. 

The agricultural products that collect real increases in duties 
under the Hawley-Smoot tariff are mostly the ones that do not 
especially need help, or that can only be produced in this coun- 
try uneconomically. The big agricultural staples, according to 
the figures of the Tariff Commission, get practically nothing. 

It has been stated that the increases, even on this basis of 
agricultural products, are more numerous than on industrial 
products. There are 890 increases in the tariff under this bill. 
In the agricultural schedule there are 250 increases, and there 
are increases in other schedules not in the agricultural sched- 
ule, but which may indirectly affect agriculture, amounting to 
105, making a total of 355 increases in agriculture and 535 
increases in industrial rates. 

In this connection I wish to state that the total increases in 
the wool schedule amount to 47 per cent. In other words, you 
raise the tariff on raw wool from 31 to 34 cents, which is about 
10 per cent increase in raw wool; and with raw wool now 
selling at 17 and 18 cents a pound, although the tariff on it now 
is 31 cents a pound, it is impossible to imagine how the addi- 
tional 3 cents will bring any greater benefit to the farmer. 
Upon the basis of a 10 per cent increase in the tariff on raw 
wool, however, you have made a 47 per cent increase in the 
woolen schedule, which, of course, applies to every piece of 
wearing apparel, every blanket, every hat, every sock, every- 
thing made of wool in the United States. In other words, while 
you hold out to the farmer who produces wool the margin of a 
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10 per cent increase on the wool which he sells, you penalize | 


him for that increase by adding 47 per cent to all wool prod- 
ucts which he buys. Yet this bill is promulgated and adver- 
tised and propagandized as a great agricultural bill. 

You have increased the tariff on artificial silks 53 per cent, 
on cotton manufactures 46 per cent, on linen manufactures 36 
per cent. On woolen and worsted piece goods the tariff has 
been increased 86 per cent. You add 3 cents a pound to raw 
wool, but you add 84 per cent to the cost of the finished 
product. 

If this tariff bill is such a great boon to the farmers of the 
country, why is it that they are not in favor of it? Why is 
it that practically every farmers’ organization in the United 
States has declared against the enactment of this legislation? 

I have here a clipping sent out by the United Press from 
St. Paul, Minn. The headline is “ Tariff Bill Defeat Asked by 
Powerful Farm Organization. Cooperative Groups Represent- 
ing 250,000 Farmers [out in Minnesota] Urge Rejection of 
Measure.” 


Four of the largest and most powerful cooperative organizations, rep- | 


resenting at least 250,000 northwest farmers, are calling upon Con- 


gress and [President Hoover to turn down the tariff bill drafted osten 
sibly to help them. 


They have sent to Washington a statement, signed by A. J. Olson, | 


president 


Minnesota Farm Bureau Association; W. 8S. Moscrip, presi 
dent 


Twin City Milk Producers Association; John Brandt, 
Land O'Lakes Creameries (Inec.); and J. 8S. Montgomery, general man- 
ager Central Cooperative Association. 


All of them ask Congress to defeat this tariff bill which is 
being promu!gated as the friend of agriculture. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capprr] recently 
took a poll, through his own very excellent farm newspaper, 
which he issues out in Kansas. Another story from Des Moines 
by the United Press states that— 

Farmers in six out of seven States polled by the Standard Farm 
Papers, including the Capper Farm Press, favored veto of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill, the publications announced to-day. 

Of 1,947 votes cast in seven mid-western States, 1,397 favored presi 
dential veto and 550 asked for signature. 


In the same article it is revealed that Indiana farmers, 
farmers represented by the Republican leader in this Chamber, 
the genial Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who, I believe, 
on yesterday read a prepared speech undertaking to prove that 
this is a great bill for the farmer, voted 98 per cent against 
the approval of the bill. 

In Nebraska, the farmers voted 93 per cent against it: in 
Missouri, 87 per cent. 

Michigan farmers voted 85 per cent for signature of the 
measure, the papers announced, pointing out that Michigan 
raises more sugar beets than any of the other States, and that 
the farmers of that State “apparently came through with an 
indorsement of the whole bill in order to save sugar schedule.” 

That is not my statement; that is the statement of the 
agricultural journals which took the poll. 

On the 27th day of May Mr. Harvey 8S. Firestone, who uses 
large quantities of cotton in the production of tires for auto- 
mobiles, gave out a statement in which he said that the 
imposition of this tariff, which he denounced as ridiculous, 
would bring a great burden and depression upon the growers 
of cotton, because it would lessen the market for their cotton 
products in the production of rubber tires which are used not 
only in the United States but which are exported to the 
markets in other nations of the world. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if this bill will not benefit wheat, 
if it will not benefit corn, if it will not benefit rye, or barley, 
or oats, if it will not benefit cotton, if it will not benefit the 
great hog industry, and will benefit only to a slight extent the 
eattle industry, if at all, how can it be described as a farm 
measure, how can it even by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion be claimed by any man that the farmers of the United 
States will receive any benefit from the enactment of this 
measure? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
suggestion with reference to long-staple cotton? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. From a very careful study, I am satisfied 
that the duty of 7 cents on long-staple cotton can not be of 
any benefit to the growers of the longer American staple. The 
fact is that the price of long-staple cotton is made, not in the 
United States, but in Liverpool. The imposition of a tariff 
of 7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton will, of course, throw 
all of the long-staple cotton produced abroad, all of the Egyptian 
cotton, on the outside world market, which must inevitably 


| market, but will not be able to come into our market 
president | 
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drive that market down. It is practically impossible for the 
manufacturers of automobile tires in the United States to im 
port Egyptian cotton, pay a duty of 7 cents a pound upen 
Egyptian cotton, and use it in the casing of the tire, and hope 
to compete with the casing made outside of the United States, 
because the outside manufacturer will now be able to buy his 
long-staple cotton much cheaper, in view of the fact that the 
entire outside production will be dumped upon the Liverpool 
market and the price driven down, and the compensatory duty 
can not be made available to the American tire manufacturer, 
he can not reap a benefit from it where he makes his own 
fabric, that is, where he spins his own cotton, because the com- 
pensatory duty of 10 cents is given on all cotton yarns finer 
than 40's, which means on all yarns in which long-staple cotton 
is used, but, at the same time, the tire manufacturer himself 

for instance, the Goodyear people, or the Goodrich 
who manufacture their own fabrics—will not be able 
the benefit of the compensatory duty. So that the American 
manufacturer of tires virtually now will find his business 
confined to the United States, with a very greatly diminished 


people, 


to get 


| demand, of course, for long-staple cotton in the United States. 


The user of the long-staple cotton outside of the United States 
will be able to buy long-staple cotton at a greatly reduced price, 
because all cotton made in Egypt will be thrown on the world 
except 
over this bar of 7 cents a pound. 

The net result of the tariff on long-staple cotton will not be, 
to state it as conservatively as possible, of any benefit to the 
American cotton grower, but it probably will actually result 
in a loss to the producer of long-staple cotton in the United 
States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the net result of this tariff to the 
cotton grower not only will be the absence of all benefit, but 
will be an actual detriment. 

Mr. GEORGE. To state it conservatively, it will not be of 
any benefit whatsoever as a tariff, but of course will add to 
the general burdens of the cotton producer as a consumer, and 
it is highly probable that it will be an actual detriment to the 
producers of long-staple cotton themselves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Outside of the increase in the purchase price 
to the cotton producers of those articles manufactured out of 
cotton, the tariff itself on the raw product will prove to be of no 
benefit, and may be a decided detriment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is a fair statement of the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with the effect of the duty on 
cotton, I ask to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing 
in the Washington News on May 27, 1930. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Fromm the Washington News, May 1930) 


Harm TO CorTron INDUSTRY IN PeNDING Tariry BILt Crrep ry Business 


Curers—HARvEY FIRESTONE ASSAILS PROPOSED 7-CentT RATE AGAINST 
EGYPTIAN Propvuctr 


AKuoN, Onl0.—Harvey 8. Firestone, Akron rubber magnate, to-day 
condemned the pending Hawley-Smoot tariff measure as “ ridiculous,” 
and said ‘rr does not know a single manufacturer who favors it. 

Firestone said its enactment will result in drastic reprisals on the 
part of other nations, and wil, seriously cripple America’s export trade. 

“Take Switzerland, for instance,” he said. “Our representatives 
there are alarmed at the situation which has developed. 

“ Because of the high rate imposed against Swiss watches a 
boycott against all American goods is being talked. It is the 
thing we may expect from nations that are our best customers.’ 


. 
general 
sort of 


HITS COTTON RATE 


Firestone assailed the proposed 7 
staple cotton. 


“Where we buy 300,000 bales of cotton, which can not be grown in 


cent rate against Egyptian long- 


the United States, this nation exports 8,000,000 bales of American 
grown cotton,” he said. “England has spent untold thousands of 
dollars developing cotton, and could ask no better excuse to impose a 


rate In reprisal against us. 
“Think of the effect of even 1 or 2 cents a pound. 


It can’t help the 
cotton grower, and can only barm bhinr.” 


NO SUBSTITUTE OBTAINABLE 

Firestone said that regardless of price there is no substitute for 
Egyptian cotton in the thread industry; that it must be used for heavy- 
duty truck and passenger-car tires and in de luxe grade. 

“The tariff will fail wholly in its purpose,” he said 
increase consumption of American-grown cotton 

“The tire industry can absorb the blow, of course, but it will only 
pass the increased cost along to the customer, 
will pay for the tariff folly.” 


“for it can not 


Millions of customers 


eee 
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HOPES FOR VETO 
Firestone said he still clings to the hope that President Hoover will 
veto the measure, despite indications from Washington that he will 
sign it 
“ Congress has thrown this bill in Hoover's lap,” 
“The fight which has been made against the 
far-visioned, educational work. I not believe 
step which will react against the welfaré 
in this country.” 


he said. 
bill is a constructive, 


can Hoover will 


MEMPiIS Corton FACTORY OFFICIALS AND BUYERS SEE 
HAWLEY-SMOOT MEASURE 


MANY EvILs IN 
MEMPHIS, ‘TENN Passage of the Grundy tariff bill will result in for- 
untries retaliating by increasing their tariffs. 
It will stimulate foreign production of cotton and lessen the consump- 
tion of American cotton by 
It will cripple trade relations with Europe, reduce exports, and in- 
crease the price of all goods and articles manufactured from cotton. 


elgn ‘ 


European spinners. 


STRONGLY OPPOSE PASSAGE 
These a few of the that 
and buyers see in the new tariff bill. They are vigorously opposed to 
They feel that it will ultimately have a disastrous effect 
on the cotton industry. Exports of American cotton have been on the 
wane, and the tariff, they feel, will force a reduction in the production 
of American cotton. 
vr. G 
countries 


are evils 


Memphis cotton factory officials 


its passage. 


Barton, of F. G 
to take 


will go to Egypt 


said, “It will cause foreign 
England, one of our greatest 
and India for much cotton if the tariff is 


Sarton Cotton Co 
retributive measures. 
Importers, 
passed.” 
SHOULD BE REDUCED 
Norman Monaghan, of Nerberger Cotton Co., 
be reduced instead of 
and let 
tariffs 


said, “ The tariffs should 
Foreign countries are not going to 
such a tariff without retaliating by rais- 
will handicap America in disposing of its surplus 


being raised 
America raise 
It 


stand by 
ing their 
cotton 
our sales will be reduced.” 
Leon Sternberger, of Sternberger, McKee & Co., said, “Such a tariff 
to in many ways, as it will result in 
ether countries discriminating against this country. To prove our ex- 
ports will be predicted we will send away 
about 7,000,000 bales, compared with 8,000,000 usually. The new tariff 


would be detrimental business 


eut this year, it has been 


had something to do with this.” 
HARMFUL TO BUSINESS 


Cc. W. Hussey, sr., cotton man, said, “I am in favor of a downward 
revision of the tariff all the way. It is hurting business every day. A 
little will show anyone this. High tariff is hurting 
our exports.” 

Similar opinions are expressed by other cotton men. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it has already been demon- 
strated in such fashion that nobody has been able to disprove 
it that this bill would add enormously to the total cost of 
living of the people of the United States. Various estimates of 
this increase have been made, and the bill has become familiarly 
known us the billion-dollar increase. Of course, no man can 
be absolutely sure-footed with reference to the actual increase 
in dollars and cents, but I believe that it is a fair assumption 
that if the rates which are imposed by this legislation are to 
be effective, if they are not a mere false pretense, if it is not 
mere 4fanguage to fool the people, as so many laws have hereto- 
fore been enacted to fool them, if the rates in this bill are to 
take effect, in my judgment a billion dollars is a conservative 
estimate of the increased outlay not only in actual expenses but 
when we consider the indirect effect of this bill it will amount 
to even more than that. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point to have inserted in my 
remarks an editorial from the Washington Daily News of 
May 8, 1930, entitled ‘“ Wear Old Rags.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


sound reasoning 


{From the Washington Daily News, Thursday, May 8, 1930] 
WEAR OLD RAGS 


Prepare to pass up that next new suit. You probably won't be able 
to afford it, if the Grundy tariff bill goes through. Not, at any rate, if 
you are a workingman. And you can’t get that new overcoat either; so 
have the old one patched to-day and put away now before it is too late. 

Of course, the merchant needs your trade and you need the clothes, 
but GruNDY and the Republican Old Guard have you up against the 
wall and by the time they pass that billion-dollar tariff bill you will be 
lucky to get out with a shirt to your back. 

They are pinning a tidy $112,000,000 a year on the national woolen 
bill. By the time that sum is pyramided through the processes from 
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wool to clothing, the total will be more than $300,000,000. Counting 


| 80,000,000 families in the United States, that will be an increase of $10 
| each. 


take a | 
of the great mass of people 





But the workingman’s family is larger than the average, so this woolen 
increase alone will cost him much more than $10. 

The Grundy tariff promises an increase in the price of every suit 
ranging from $2 to $8, according to the class. A $30 suit or overcoat 
will be boosted to about $35 each. 

The workingman who has to buy three suits and three coats for bis 
family in a year must, therefore pay $30 more fer them and have noth- 
ing left for himself—for that $30 would buy him a suit if there were no 
tariff increase. 

To be sure, many workingmen will not need clothing if the tariff 
bill is enacted. By causing foreign reprisals against our export trade, 
the tariff will shut down many factories and add millions of men to the 
army of unemployed. (President Hoover has estimated that fully one- 


| tenth of our industrial production depends on our export trade, which is 


threatened by the Grundy Dill.) 
go without clothes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point another editorial of May 7 entitled 
“Going Barefoot Next Winter?” based upon the tariff on shoes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News, Wednesday, May 7, 1920) 
GOING BAREFOOT NEXT WINTER? 


Of course, we could all go without shoes, if we had to. And that 
is about the only way the consumers can beat the game if the Grunpy 
tariff steal becomes law. Otherwise by the time we pay for shoes for 
the baby and the rest of the family, there won't be much money left to 


The unemployed can stay in bed and 


| buy other clothing. 


We now depend on Europe as a good market, but with the tariff | 





| children, will pay from $8 to $10 more for each family. 


Perhaps we should not grumble. Didn’t Washington's soldiers march 
with bare and bleeding feet over the ice at Valley Forge? Should we 
be less patriotic? Obviously the Republican Party can not give the 
tariff profiteers a billion dollars a year—unless we are willing to make 
sacrifices for the “cause.” 

To be sure these additional sacrifices will be rather hard on the 
millions of unemployed and part-time employed and on those other mil- 
lions who barely make both ends meet even when there is no tariff on 
shoes. 7 

One of the best known national shoe manufacturers estimates that 
the proposed 20 per cent ad valorem tariff will boost the consumers’ 
shoe bill $150,000,000 a year—and that is a very conservative estimate. 


| Not, of course, that the manufacturers need the increase; their profits 


already are large. The International Shoe Co., largest in the country, 
in addition to paying heavy regular dividends and in one year a 300 
per cent stock dividend, increased its surplus from $34,700,000 in 1921 
to $88,325,000 in 1929—and all with no tariff on shoes. 

That $150,000,000 increase in the national shoe bill means that the 
average family will pay $5.50 more. The poor, with larger numbers of 
And that addi- 
tional amount is just about what the father and mother together had 
left for their own shoes last year; there will be no shoe money for the 
fathers and mothers of poor families if this bill becomes law. 

Even if one or two of the children of the family die and the working- 
man takes the money for their shoes to get a pair for himself, he will 
find that $5 shoes will cost him $6 under the tariff. 

What difference does that make to the well-shod and well-fed Con- 
gressmen and Senators who vote to take shoes off the free list and on 
the 20 per cent tariff list? It doesn’t make any difference to them, 
Not now, that is. 

But their time is coming. Wait till the consumers of the country 
go to the polls and get a whack at them. 

For the benefit of the politicians who think they can get away with 
this tariff steal, and for the comfort of the working people who are 
their victims, we want to quote the rule of the Republican high priest 
of protection, James G. Blaine. When the hogs had their feet in the 
McKinley bill trough the shrewd Blaine made them leave shoes on the 
free list. Here was his warning: 

“The only effect of a shoe tariff would be to project the Republican 
Party into speedy retirement.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. If the increases in the rates on food prod- 
ucts should be effective, it would add about $650,000,000 an- 
nually to the cost of living in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. . 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is a fact, is it not, that the 
bill affords protection on rags? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And under the terms of the bill 
about the only thing the people will produce will be rags? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Will not that be of some benefit 
to the people of the United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. The editorial which I have just had 
inserted in the Rwcorp is based upon the fact that about all they 
will be able to wear after the bill goes into effect will be rags. 
That applies to the 4,000,000 men now out of work in the United 
States, and the number in all likelihood will be increased in the 
near future. I do not say that as a calamity howler, but I think 
economists generally over the country and those in a position to 
know have predicted that there will be an addition to the ranks 
of the unemployed and in al! probability the wages of those who 
are retained will be reduced. 

Why? Because already for a year and a half those who buy 
the products of American labor, seeing what the Congress of the 
United States is undertaking to do to them, began as long as 12 
months ago to reduce their purchases of the products of Amer- 
ican labor. A large part of the unemployment of the United 
States now is due to the fact that the markets for our products 
have been reduced in all the nations of the world. From the Ist 
day of January to the Ist day of May, 1930, our exports dropped 
more than 21 per cent, as compared to January, February, and 
March of 1929. 

Under the terms of the bill the increase in the clothing tax 
upon the people of the United States, stated conservatively, will 
amount to $150,000,000. I do not wish to go into detail in giv- 
ing the various items but it is a conservative estimate that 
$1,000,000,000 will be the sum total and net cost to the American 
people if Congress passes the bill and the President shall sign it. 

Mr. President, what about our foreign trade? Every time 
anyone here mentions foreign trade somebody refers to it in 
terms of ridicule, as if it were a crime to hope that the Ameri- 
ean people may expand their markets. During the lengthy con- 
sideration of the measure every time the word “importer” has 
been mentioned on the floor of the Senate it has been derided 
and jeered, as if the man who imports goods from some other 
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| authorizing the Secretary of Commerce in conjunction with the 


| Secretary of State to place in all the great marts of the world 


| tion of the 


| can producer. 


country to satisfy the wants and needs of the American con- | 


sumer was a criminal. If it is a crime to import foreign goods 
into the United States, then in those countries from which we 
import it ought likewise to be a crime to import anything from 
the United States. 

I have here a pamphlet issued by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce entitled “Our World Trade in 1929.” It shows 


that in 1929 we exported $5,241,000,000 worth of American-made 


goods and that we imported $4,400,000,000 worth of foreign-made 
goods. In other words, In 1999 we sent to the nations of the 
world almost $1,000,000,000 wort of goods more than we bought 
from them. If it were possible by a tariff bill to create an 
embargo, this bill comes as near to it as any bill ever before 
the Senate. Some of those who came before the committees ad- 
vocating the increases frankly stated they desired embargoes, 
while others advocated them without being so frank as to admit 
that is what they wanted. 

But suppose we could erect a tariff wall that would absolutely 
interfere with international trade; suppose we could shut out 
the $4,400,000,000 that we bought last year and likewise shut in 
the $5,250,000,000 that we sold to the other nations of the 
world; then we would be the losers, because there are more men 
and women employed in the production of $5,250,000,000 worth 
of American-made goods sent to the other nations than would 
be displaced in employment by shipping into our country the 
$4,400,000,000 worth which we imported from other countries. 

If we should erect an embargo against all international trade 
our Nation would be the loser, our farmers would be the losers, 
our laboring men would be the losers. And yet there are men 
who flippantly say that “ what we want to do is to monopolize 
the whole market and let those who want to send their ex- 
ports to other nations take care of themselves.” 

Mr. President, we have been more than a century trying to 
build up an American merchant marine. We have tried various 
experiments. We have talked about ship subsidies. There was 
a well-known and well-remembered fight here on the floor of 
the Senate a few years ago over a ship subsidy proposed by 
President Harding. Why? 
up a great merchant marine, built in American shipyards, 
manned by American seamen, flying the American flag, carry- 
ing American products to all the nations of the world. 

We have established here a Department of Commerce which 
was presided over for eight years by Mr. Hoover. A part of 
his activities, yea, the major part of his activities, was in the 
establishment of markets in the other nations of the world for 
the products of American labor. He came before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which I happened to be a member, advocating an 
improvement in our Foreign Service; urging that we establish 
commercial attachés at every diplomatic post in the world. 
It was a good thing. I favored it. Congress enacted a law 


Because it was desired to build | 


in every nation a commerce agent representing the great Na 
United States in order to find more markets for 
American products, in order that more American laboring men 
might be employed in producing those products. 


We have boasted in recent years that we have become a 
nation of exporters. The balance of trade has been in our 
favor for the last 10 years. While our foreign trade has 


amounted to $9,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 a year since the 
war, our own balance of trade has amounted to an average of 
about $1,000,000,000 a year more than the imports brought in. 
If the theory of this tariff bill and its advocates is to be car- 
ried into effect let us abolish the merchant marine, let us abo- 
lish the American commerce department and bring home all 
the thousands of trained commercial men who now occupy 
stations throughout the world seeking markets for the Ameri- 
I have no patience with that provincial narrow- 
minded bigotry which says to the people of our country and to 
the world “ We will sell you what we have to sell, but we will 
not buy what you have to exchange for the things which we 
want to sell.” 

Mr. President, there was a time when it might have been 
said that the American farmer could depend upon the de- 
mand in other nations for a market for his surplus, without 
regard to tariff walls here, but that time no longer exists. 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, and Russia are now competing 
with the American farmer in the production of wheat and 
corn and other grain products. If we raise our tariff wall so 
high that those nations can not do business with us, then they 
will buy their wheat and corn from Argentina, from Australia, 
and from Canada. Already that sort of movement under 
development in the British Empire, as a result of which they 
propose to confine their purchases to members of the British 
Empire so far as it may be practicable for them to do so. 

We can not afford to forget that to our north Canada is our 


1s 


best customer. Canada buys more American-made products 
than any other nation in the world. We can not blame her 
much if she endeavors to retaliate for our laws seeking to 


erect a barrier between our country and Canada along a 3,000- 
mile stretch of border line upon which there has not been a 
hostile gun erected for more than 100 years. 

The governments of Europe owe the United States to-day over 
$12,000,000,000. Private bankers and private individuals and 
corporations in the United States have loaned to private enter- 
prises in Europe more than $14,000,000,000. The annual inter- 
est on this amount is over $700,000,000 a year. When the Amer- 
ican banker collects interest on an advance which he has made 
to a European corporation, he wants that interest paid in dol- 
lars and not in franes or lira or in marks. When an American 
manufacturer ships goods to Germany he demands pay not in 
marks but in dollars. When an American producer ships goods 
to France he demands pay not in frances but in dollars. When 
an American producer sends a consignment of goods to Italy he 
does not ask to be paid in lira but in American dollars. 

If the Germans and the French and the Italians who buy our 
American product; must pay us in dollars, how can they get 
those American dollars with which to pay for our products 
unless they exchange their own goods for American dollars? 
How can our debtors in Europe pay the $700,000,000 a year in 
interest—and I am not now speaking of governments but of 
private enterprises—and how can they ever discharge any part 
of the principal of their indebtedness to us unless they have 
some way by which to obtain American dollars with which to 
do it? 

Mr. President, nearly 50 years ago a great Republican, a 
great American, made a speech in the city of Buffalo. It was 
during the Buffalo Exposition. That great American was Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was the last speech he ever made, 
Mr. President; it was made only a few hours before the bullet 
of an assassin ended his life and his usefulness: but in that 
speech made by William McKinley, of Ohio, from the very town 
from which hails the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Mco(Cut- 
LocH], who spoke on yesterday, President McKinley nearly 30 
years ago made a statement which I wish to quote. No man 
could doubt the Republican orthodoxy of William McKinley; 
no man could doubt his fairness; no man could doubt his in- 
tegrity or his sincerity. He was speaking just after we had 
fought the Spanish-American War; he was speaking when the 
United States had become a world power; he was speaking not 
as a politician, not as a provincial seeker after office or after 
cheap notoriety, but he was speaking as a broad-minded Ameri- 
can statesman. He was advocating a system which would pro- 
vide “a good-will exchange of commodities,” and he said that 
such a system ig— 


ee 
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manifestly essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export 
trade We not repose in the fancied security that we can forever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing 


the 


must 


It might be well 
which Mr. McKtir ley 
patriot and statesman, to ponder those words when they vote on 
this measure next Friday. Said Mr. McKinley: 

We 


for some of 


Members of the party of 


must not repose in the fancied security 


little or nothing. 


that we can forever sell 


hing 


und buy 


Mr. President, I have here numerous statements issued by 
American men, without regard to party, protesting 
against the enactment of the pending tariff bill. They are not 
speaking as Democrats or as Republicans, but as American busi- 
ness men. 
Alfred P. Sloan, jr., head of General Motors. My understand- 
ing is that Mr. Sloan is a Republican, I do not know; I hesitate 
to charge him with being on 
sion is that he is a 


business 


Republican. Certainly, when he opposes 


the enactment of this tariff measure he is doing it in the inter- | 


American 
automobile business, 


est of business. Let us admit that he is interested 
in the What is there about the automobile 
business that carries with it any odium which deprives it of the 
right to be The American railroad 
American automobile business, and the American steel business 
are the three great barometers of prosperity in the 
States. 
have the right to be heard and to be considered. Not only wiil 
the enactment of this tariff measure make it impossible for the 
American automobile manufacturer to ship his 
abroad in the same volume as heretofore but these 
unequivocally that it will have the same effect 
of business similarly situated. 
point to insert 
reference to the tariff bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
dered. 

The statement is as follows: 


considered business, 


men state 


I ask unanimous consent at this 


{From the Washington Daily News, Washington, D. C., Monday, May 
26, 1930] 

TarirF MEANS Less BUSINESS, Fewer Joss, SAYS SLOAN—CORPORATION 
Hikap Urars BILi’s DereaT—INDUSTRIALIST SEES PROSPERITY Rp- 
TARDRD AND UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED IF HAwLey-SMmoor 
Recomes LAW; ANALYZES WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 
WITH 


IN INTERVIEW 
SIMMS 
By William Philip Simms 
Alfred P. president of General Motors, 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill in unqualified terms to-day in an 
interview with the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
The head of one of the business organizations in the world 


New York 
assailed the 


Sloan, jr., 


greatest 


emphatically declared that the pending measure, if it becomes law, will | 


hurt, net help, industry; impede, not restore, prosperity; and increase, 
instead of decrease, unemployment. 

“1 feel this matter,” said Sloan. “I am abso- 
lutely opposed to the provisions of the bill, for I am convinced that it 
is a revision in the wrong direction. 


very strongly about 


‘In my opinion,” he went on, “such a tariff will retard the return 
of prosperity and handicap the United States in its commercial devel- 
opment. 

“In saying this, I am not thinking of any particular industry or any 
particular section of the country. I am viewing it from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the country at large 
Motors products are sold right here in America, 
of them are concerned, and the prosperity of the Nation as a whole is 


naturally of vital importance to us 

OVERSEAS MARKETS ESSHENTIAL 
‘We must recognize and accept the fact, 
United States, 


however, that the position 
of th 
dously during the past 25 years, and policies, no 
ful they must be modified from 
changed conditions, 

“What I this: 

“The increase in our productive capacity in this country, both from 
the standpoint of tetal output as well as from the standpoint of pro- 
duction per man-hour, has increased our ability to produce over our 
ability to sell. And there will be still further increase. Thus the neces- 
sity for developing overseas markets for our products becomes absolutely 
vital not enly to our further progress but even to maintain our present 
economic position 


matter how success- 
may be, 


mean is 


CITES RESENTMENT ABROAD 


“It is impossible to sell unless, directly or indirectly, we buy. 

“On top of all this we have become a creditor nation. Foreigners 
owe us tens of billions of dollars, which eventually must be paid back. 
This makes our position, from the standpoint of exchange, still more 
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was a leading light, a great martyr and | 


I have here an extended statement issued by Mr. | 





without knowing; but my impres- | 


the | 
United | 
The automobile business, and those who speak for it, | 
commodity | 
on other kinds | 
in the Reoorp the statement of Mr. Sloan with | 


Without objection, it is so or- | 


MEASURE | 


| pact,” and arged that it be rejected. 





broad | 
After all, General | 
so far as the vast bulk | 


from an economic standpoint, has changed tremen- | 


time to time to conform with | 
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difficult, because it increases our credit balances abroad which, in turn, 


| can Only be paid for, either directly or indirectly, in merchandise, com- 


modities, or services of some kind or other. 

“There is no denying the fact that the discussion surrounding the 
development of the proposed tariff measure has caused deep resentment. 
Definite retaliatory measures in certain countries have already been 
noted. More of this is bound to come. 

“We must not forget that these foreign countries are our customers 


} and on their good will we must depend for the absorption of our con- 


stantly increasing production. 

“ General Motors’ business overseas, for instance, is bound to be ad- 
versely affected. In fact, it already has been. 

“The President's investigation into recent economic changes revealed 
that for some years past the trend in this country has been for the 
number of workers to increase faster than the number of jobs. That 
trend, I am convinced, will continue for some time to come. The best 
possible remedy that I can suggest is to do everything we can to de- 
velop foreign markets, instead of reduce them, and so make possible 
additional employment for American labor. 

“I believe that the enactment of the present bill will not only de- 
crease, but will increase unemployment, and that it will retard the 
development of our overseas markets which have become vital to us. 

“ Furthermore, it will have a tendency to force our large corporations 
to employ more and more capital abroad in order to maintain their 
growth and development which is absolutely essential to the mainte. 
nance of their competitive positions not only at home but particularly 
in overseas trade. 

“ The tendency will be to make us more and more the world’s banker 
while the rest of the nations become its workshop, to the great disad- 
vantage of our American workers. 

“ If foreign nations retaliate and raise tariff walls against our prod- 
ucts, American industry must either reconcile itself to the total loss 
of its foreign trade or establish branch factories abroad. 

“On the other hand,” the chief of General Motors concluded, “if the 
bill is not approved, it would surely result in favorable reaction through- 
out the world. 

“It would broaden our opportunities. It would stimulate our exports 
and encourage those who are carrying our commercial flag overseas, 
And their success Means a very great deal to the rest of us here at 


| home.” 


General Motors is one of the biggest employers of labor in the world. 
The name covers the producers of more than half a dozen makes of the 
best-known automobiles in the country. But in addition to that it 
manufactures refrigeration machines, radios, air-cooling devices, paints, 
and many other products. 


Mr. BARKLEY. In the New York Times of May 21 there 
appeared an article by Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, a well-known 
political and economic writer, in which he said that the tariff 
program now under consideration was “an economic suicide 
No man can claim that 
Mr. Marcosson is a partisan on this subject; he is a calm dis- 
passionate temperate American writer, a world-wide traveler, 
an observer of long experience and intimate knowledge of the 
economic and political welfare of all nations. In an impartial 
and dispassionate résumé of the effect of the pending tariff bill 
he denounced it as stupid, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this stage in my remarks the article expressing 
Mr. Marcosson’s views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 21, 1920] 
MARCOSSON CALLS OUR TARIFF STUPID—PROGRAM IS “ ECONOMIC SUICIDE 

PACT,” WRITER ASSERTS AT CUBAN LUNCHEON HERB—EXPRESSES HOPE 


FOR VETO—SAYS PRESTIGE IN SOUTH AMERICA DEPENDS ON CUBA’S ATTI- 
TUDE—-ENVOY MAKES APPEAL 


Without objection, it is so or- 


This country’s tariff policy was characterized as “utterly stupid and 
economically shortsighted" by Isaac F. Marcosson, writer on economic 
subjects, who addressed a luncheon of the Cuban Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States yesterday at the Bankers Club. The luncheon com- 
memorated the twenty-eighth anniversary of Cuban independence. 

“Tf the tariff program as projected is carried through,” Mr. Marcos- 
son asserted, “it means that we will be entering into a pact of economic 


suicide. The thing lying at the base of Briand’s Pan-European scheme, 
which is even now crystallizing, is a great economic federation of the 
world aimed at us.” 

He said he had faith in President Hoover and that every friend of 
the President was “hoping that he will have the courage to veto the 
tariff bill.’ He called attention to the fact that tariffs can be made 
by both sides and cited as an instance the French motor tariff which, 
if not adjusted, will make the sale of American cars in France im- 
possible, he declared. 

Referring to Cuba’s anniversary, he said that “if the same type of 
corn-fed statesmanship, shot through with a dash of beet sugar, that 
we find in Congress now, had been in power in 1902, I doubt if Cuban 
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independence could have gotten through the customs gates, but, luckily, 
there was no tariff on independence then.” 


depends on our attitude toward Cuba and her attitude toward us. He 
concluded with a eulogy of the patriotic vision and character of Presi 
dent Machado and said he had faith that these, with the integrity and 
patriotism of the people, would see Cuba through this crisis. 

Angusto Merchan, consul general of Cuba, traced his country’s prog- 
ress in 28 years. He pictured Cuba's economic difficulties, because the 
United States, which 10 years ago bought Cuban sugar, is endeavoring 
to become a great sugar producer herself. He told of her efforts at 
transition from being a producer of only two crops, sugar and tobacco, 
to being an economically self-supporting country. Cuban imports from 
the United States last year were $128,000,000, he said, as compared 
with $200,000,000 in 1924, an average year, and $515,000,000 in 1920, 
a record year. 

He urged the chamber to continue its work for better economic un- 
derstanding. Mr. Merchan said that the bonds between the two coun 
tries were becoming looser every day and urged that “it is not enough 
to be good friends politically, we must pave the way to becoming friends 
again economically and not rivals.” 

The complete elimination of tariff barriers 1s one of the objects for 
which the chamber is working, said Carlos Garcia, president of the or- 
ganization and chairman of the luncheon. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have here some letters 
which I have recently received, one with reference to the 
situation in Switzerland. Switzerland is a small republic, and 
yet we sell to Switzerland every year, on the average, about 
$37,000,000 worth of American products, while we buy alto- 
gether from Switzerland, including watches, 
chiefs, and other articles, about $24,000,000, making a balance 
of trade in our favor of $13,000,000 a year. 


The conference | 
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' 50 years in building up, and, in addition to that, it will create 


| the President of the United States will veto it. 


| American people as a whole. 


laces, handker- | 


report in the tariff rates provided on watches and laces and | 


handkerchiefs will almost put an embargo on Swiss imports of 
the character mentioned. The provisions of the conference 
report with respect to watches are somewhat better than those 
of the House bill, and are considerably better than those 
originally brought to the Senate in the first report, but the 
duties ought to have been further reduced. 

I have various newspaper articles from Switzerland, which 
I can not read but I take it for granted they are properly 
translated, in which it is stated that the people of Switzerland 
are setting in motion an organized effort to boycott American 
products; they are preparing to boycott $37,000,000 worth of 


American products which we are going to deny ourselves the | 


right to sell to Switzerland in order that we may keep out 
$24,000,000 worth of products which Switzerland sends to us. 

The same thing is occurring in France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Australia, Canada, and other nations which have been our 
profitable customers in the past. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am unable to support this bill, 
because, in the first place, it will give no additional American 
laboring man employment for a single hour; but, in my honest 
belief, it will result in throwing other thousands of them out of 
work. 

I am against this bill because it will afford no substantial 
benefit to the American farmer; but, on the contrary, it will 


add millions of dollars to the burdens which he already bears. | 


The only possibility of aiding the American farmer who pro- 


duces the great staple crops to which I have referred would be | 


by the inclusion of the debenture in this tariff bill. That has 
been eliminated, and when it was eliminated there was removed 
all possibility of any real relief to the American farmer. 

I am against this bill, Mr. President, because the flexible 
provisions, while, in my judgment, somewhat improved over 
that contained in the report brought in at first, is wrong in 
principle, because it takes away from the representatives of 
the American people the power to legislate taxes upon their 
backs. It proposes to give to the Tariff Commission not simply 


the right to investigate and report to the President, as the law | 


now provides, and to authorize him, within his own discretion, 
to fix an increase or a decrease up to 50 per cent; but the 
provision now in the bill authorizes the Tariff Commission to 
say what rates shall be invoked, either by way of decrease or 
increase, and when the report of the Tariff Commission has 
been received by the President he can not dot an “i” nor cross 
a “t”; he must either say “ yes” or “no” to it. If the Tariff 
Commission recommends a 50 per cent increase, the President 
can not make it 40 per cent or 30 per cent or 25 per cent, as 
Mr. Coolidge did on one or two occasions, when, instead of put- 
ting into effect the entire 50 per cent increase, he put into 
effect a lower increase, 

I am against this bill because, Mr. President, it will cripple 
the American merchant marine, the American Department of 


| against us prejudice and feeling and hatred which ought not to 
He asserted that American prestige in South and Central America 


be engendered among the nations of the world. 

1 hope On next Friday when the roll shall be called that this 
bill will be defeated. Whether it will be defeated or not I can 
hot say, but I fervently hope that it will be, for I would rather 
See it overwhelmingly defeated than to be able to obtain any 
political advantage or capital by reason of its enactment. 

If it should be passed by both Houses of Congress I trust that 
He could not do 
ap act that would stamp him with greater courage; he could do 
nothing that would be more calculated to whatever 
prestige he may have lost during the last 18 months by the 
charge, whether just or unjust, that he has failed to display 
that leadership and force which the American people expect of 
their Chief Executive. 

If I had it within my power I would want no greater honor 
than to be able to defeat this bill by whatever legitimate and 
honorable method I could employ. 

I sincerely believe that the enactment of this measure will be 
the greatest blow that has ever been struck at labor and agri- 
culture and commerce and industry and the prosperity of the 
I sincerely believe that, regard- 
less of political alignments, an overwhelming majority of the 
people, as well as the press and periodicals which speak for 
them, are opposed to its enactment. If the of the 
United States were determined faithfully to them, 
this indefensible betrayal of their interests never be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two telegrams regarding the tariff 
bill which I have received. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


restore 


Congress 
represent 
would 


CuicaGco, ILL., June 6, 1930. 


Hon. CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
United States Senate: 


The protest of George L. Berry, president Printing Pressmen’s Inter 


national Union, against the tariff bill does not represent the views of 
the United Wall Paper Crafts of North America We are unanimous 


in supporting the views expressed by Matthew Woll. 
having this telegram made a part of the Rrecorp 
RupoLten HEIN, 


I would appreciate 


Treasurer United Wall Paper Crafta of North America, 
Cricaco, ILL., June 6, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES DENEEN, 
Senator State of Illinois, Senate Office Building: 

Have just been informed that President Berry, of the Pressmen’s 
Union, has stated in a letter to Congress that labor was not interested 
in the tariff. I want to protest most emphatically against that letter, 
speaking for the clay workers. We are very much interested in the 
tariff and are backing Matthew Wol!l and American Wage Eayners 

| Protective Conference to the limit. 
FRANK KASTEN, 


President United Brick and Clay Workers of America. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 


The absence of a quorum being suggested, the clerk will cal! the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Baird George La Follette Smoot 
Barkley Gillett McCulloch Steck 
Bingham Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Black Glenn McMaster Stephens 
Blaine Goldsborough McNary Suliivan 
Borah Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Overman Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Reed Walsh, Mass 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Deneen Jones Sheppard Watson 

Dill Kean Shipstead Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, to-morrow, soon after 12 
o'clock as I may be recognized, I shall speak briefly on the 


Eighty-four Senators have an- 


u8S 


Commerce, and the American foreign trade which we have been | tariff bill. 


ene re meee is 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to announce that im- 
mediately following the Senator from Pennsylvania to-morrow 
I shall submit a few remarks 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to have read 
from the desk an article appearing in the Washington Daily 
News of to-day, entitled “ For Anyone—Including Mr. Hoover— 
Who Is Still Open-Minded About the Tariff.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without objection, that will be 
Hone 

The legislative clerk read as folows: 

m ANYONE INCLUDING MR. HOOVER WHO I8 STILI 

THE TARIFF 

Wall Street brokers’ wires « 
tariff bill would be defeated 
rumor prices on the markets’ leading stocks shot upward 
United S Steel advanced 4%; Vanadium, 10%; General Electric, 
; Electric Power & Light, 744; International 
Harvester, 4%; American Telephone & Telegraph, 3; American & Foreign 
Power, 5: Allied Western Union, 4; American Can, 6; 
National Biscuit, 5; Kodak, 5 

To Mi other 
reuction to a mere 
investors In 


Yesterday the 


Simoot 


rried 


On 


that the 
of this 


the rumor 


Ilawley the strength 


Inere 
ates 


5; American Tobacco, 5% 


Chemical, 8; 
Kastman 

any 
rumor 
American 


lloover, or person whose mind is still open, this 
how American business and the 
feel, in a dollar-and-cents way, the 


defeat or a veto of the pending tariff bill will affect American prosperity. 


must indicate 


business 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


there objection? The Chair 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following joint resolution and acts: 

On June 9, 1930: 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to clarify and amend an act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1927. 

On June 10, 1930: 

S. 108 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce ; 

S. 1006 An act for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit; and 

S$. 34438. An to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit. 

MESSAGE 


act 
FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 980) to permit 
the United States to be made a purty defendant in certain cases, 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Grauwam, Mr. Hickry, 
and Mr. Sumners of Texas were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7822) amend- 
ing section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act approved Febru- 


ary 24, 1925 (48 Stat. 964, ch, 301), entitled “An act to authorize | services 


the appointment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and to 
prescribe their powers and compensation,” und for other pur- 
poses, requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Granam, Mr. 
Dyin, and Mr. Monracue were appointed nianagers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4140) 
the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla., and for other pur- 

with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate, 


poses, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 


signature to the following enrolled bills 
they were signed by the Vice President. 

S. 3298. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Evansville, Ind.; 

S$. 3386. An act giving the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N, Mex., on 
February 12, 1929; 


and joint resolution, and 
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OPEN-MINDED ABOUT | 


| bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, 


An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in | 





| Matters: 


Hal- | 


providing for the sale of the remainder of | 
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8. 3466. An act to legalize the water pipe line constructed by 
the Searcy Water Co. under the Little Red River near the town 
of Searcy, Ark.; 

8. 3868. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Lamar 
Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
across the West Pearl River at or near Talisheek, La. : 

S. 3589S. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of 

yaters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith; 

8.3950. An act authorizing the establishment of a migratory 

surton County, Kans; 
S. 4175, An act to legalize a bridge across Duck River, on the 
Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville, in Hickman County, 
Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the existing 
steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road; and 

8. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide for the naming of a 
prominent mountain or peak within the bounduries of Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Eielson. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages from 

the President of the United States making nominations, which 


| were referred to the appropriate committees. 


CLAIMS AGAINST MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS 
Mr. FESS. If no other Senator wishes to enter upon a fur- 
ther discussion of the conference report, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we take up the calendar for the consideration of unob- 
jected bills, beginning with Order of Business 833, Senate bill 
2134. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 


objection? The Chair 


hears none. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2134) for the 
determination and payment of certain claims against the Choc- 
taw Indians enrolled as Mississippi Choctaws, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed— 

(a) To investigate the claims of the intervening petitioners (or the 
personal representatives or assignees of any 
tioners) in the case of Winton against Amos, brought in the Court 
of Claims (51 Ct. Cls. 284; 52 Ct. Cls. 90) under the acts of 
Congress of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 140), and of May 29, 1908 (35 
Stat. 457), and determined on appeal by the United States Supreme 
Court (1921, 255 U. 8. 373), in connection with any of the following 
(1) The presentation of the claim to enrollment and citizen- 
ship in the Choctaw Nation of any Choctaw Indian enrolled as a Missis- 


such intervening peti- 


| sippi Choctaw under the act entitled “An act for the protection of the 


people of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” approved June 
28, 1898, as amended and supplemented; (2) the submission of evidence 
for the purpose of the identification or enrollment of any such Indian as 
a member of the Choctaw Nation; (3) the removal of any such Indian 
to the Choctaw-Chickasaw country in the Indian Territory (now the 
State of Oklahoma) and his maintenance therein to enable him to com- 
ply with the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act to ratify 
and confirm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of 
Indians, and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; and (4) mat- 
ters incidental to the foregoing. 

(b) To make a report to Congress showing whether any of such inter- 
venors have actually rendered service of value or incurred expenses in 
connection with any of the matters specified in paragraph (a), and if 
the Secretary finds that any of such intervenors have actually rendered 
or incurred expenses he shall ascertain the amount equitably 
due, irrespective of whether the claimant was employed directly by any 
such Indian or by the authorized agent or representative of such Indian, 
and include in such report the amount which should be paid to such 
intervenors (or their personal representatives or assigns) in order to 
make adequate compensation for such service or expenditures. 

Sec. 2. In making such investigation the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to consider (a) the evidence taken on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs and intervening petitioners and the defendants in the case of 
Winton against Amos, above referred to, subject to all objections and 
exceptions therein noted; (b) the records of the Interior Department 
and of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes; and (c) such other 
evidence as the interested parties may adduce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


| the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the investigation of certain claims against the Choctaw Indians 
enrolled as Mississippi Choctaws.” 

COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT, VA, 
The bill (S. 4617) to provide for the creation of the Colonial 


National Monument in the State of Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. SWANSON. 
calendar dealing with the same subject matter, H. R. >. 
The differerrce between the House bill and the Senate bill lies 
in some amendments that were reported to the Senate bill by 
the Committee on Public Lands. I desire to substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill, except that I desire to leave in 
the following provision, which was proposed to be stricken out 
by the Senate committee—and I am glad the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wausn] is present: 

Sec. 7. In the 
within the city 


event that lands and/or buildings, structures, etc., 
of Williamsburg are donated to the United States and 
ure thereafter revenue producing, the United States shall pay into the 
treasury of the city of Williamsburg 25 per cent of any rentals included 
in said revennes, and 25 per cent of the net proceeds of any commercial 
enterprise there conducted by the United States, such payment into the 
treasury of the city of Williamsburg not to exceed $20,000 in any year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the House bill 
will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12235) to 
provide for the creation of the Colonial National Monument in 
the State of Virginia, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SWANSON. 
stitute the text of the Senate bill for the House text, with this 
exception : 

The Senate committee struck out section 7, which I think, as 
an act of justice, should be retained in the bill. There 
great deal of property down there that Mr. Rockefeller 
bought and expects to donate to the Government. 
will be rented. In the case of Muscle Shoals we established the 
precedent that where the Government leased its power the 
State of Alabama and the State of Tennessee should get a cer- 
tain percentage of the revenue derived from the sale of the 
power. 

This is limited entirely to where the Government receives 
rental. 
bonds. 


is a 
has 
Some of it 


All this property is now subject to taxation, and if any 


of it is used for the purposes ef business it would simply be | 


taxed a certain percentage. We established a precedent the 
other day, and I hope the Senator will consent to have that 
provision remain in the bill and then take the bill as reported 
by his committee. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am not disposed 


to insist upon this amendment proposed by the Senate Commit- | 


tee on Public Lands and Surveys. I feel, however, that per- 
haps it would be quite proper to advert to the reasons which 


actuated the committee in proposing the elimination of this sec- | 


tion of the bill. 
It is contemplated that the Government of the United States 


of Williamsburg, Va. It is likewise contemplated that it may 
derive some revenue from that property. 


The property, becoming the property of the United States, will | 


not be subject to taxation, as it now is, and thus the city of chasable at prices deemed by him reasonable, otherwis« 


Williamsburg will lose seme revenue if the 


property 
become the property of the United States. 


But 


should 
it is contem- 


plated that the Government of the United States shall spend a | 


large amount of mouey there. The bill before us carries a 
large appropriation for works of public improvement in that 
locality, making this particular place a Mecca for tourists and 
& monument to the patriotism of the great men who figured in 


So that the city of Williamsburg undoubtedly will derive no 
little financial advantage from the project which the bill con- 
templates shall be carried out. It would suffer no loss what- 
ever, in my judgment, if the entire avails of this property were 


passed to the Government of the United States without any de- | 


duction whatever on account of the loss of taxes ensuing by 
reason of the transfer of the property to the Government. 

The bill went to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
which is composed very largely of Senators from Western States, 


where it is not an uncommon thing at all for the Government to | 


own great areas, indeed, vast areas, which contribute nothing 
whatever to the support of the local governments. It is true 
that in some instances some revenue is derived from those 
lands. Take the forestry lands, for instance, where a portion 
of the revenue is set aside for the development of roads in the 
forests themselves intended for the protection of the forests. 
The Senators from the West, for the reasons I have already 
stated, were not deeply impressed with the idea that the city of 
Williamsburg ought to get a revenue from this property, or a 
portion of the revenue issuing from it. 

However, in view of the patriotic purpose of the whole proj- 
ect, I think I speak the views of the committee that they prob- 
ably will not care to insist upon this particular amendment; 
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Mr. President, there is a House bill on the | 


| the 


| a right of way not exceeding 200 feet in 
Mr. President, what I wish to do is to sub- | 7 : 


| authorized and directed to make an examination of Jamestown 


The city of Williamsburg has issued $250,000 worth of | 





if i : ; : . | tures, and other property 
shall, by gift or otherwise, acquire certain property in the city | 


| chase 


| further, That 
| be had, 


. . : i ae | under the 
that historic section of the State of Virginia and the country. | ; 


| any other lands in said city 


| the provisions of the act of August 25, 
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But I felt that 
the committee ought to 


4 


at least, I shall make no fight upon it 
cumstances which actuated 

Let me suggest to the Senator from Virgiisia that the House 
bill be considered, and that the amendments proposed by the 
Senate committee to the Senate bill be proposed now to the 
House bill Thus the matter will go to conference, not in the 
shape of a bill with everything except the enacting Clause 
stricken out and a new bill inserted, but it will be simply the 
House bill with the proposed amendments 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that is a good suggestion. 
bills are similar. Companion bills were introduced in 
Senate and the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ported. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 3, 
“areas,” to strike out the word “suitable” 
“areas” to insert the words “ for highways” 
word “Monument” and the comma, to 
“not to exceed 2,000 acres of the said battle field or 500 feet 
in width as to such connecting areas”; on page 3, line 10, to 
strike out the words “ except such lands as may be required for 
width through the 
with highways or parkways 


the cir 
out, 


be set 


The 
the 
The first amendment will be re 
before the word 
after the word 
; on line 6, after 
insert the words 


city of Williamsburg to connect 


| leading from Williamsburg to Jamestown and to Yorktown”; 


on line 17, after the word “sums,” to insert the 
exceeding $500,000," so as to make the bill read: 


Be it etc., That upon proclamation of the President, as 
herein sufficient of the areas hereinafter specified for the 
purposes of this act shall be established and set apart as the Colonial 
National Monument for the preservation of the historical structures 
and remains thereon and for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


words “not 
enacted, 
provided, 


and he is hereby, 


Island, 
parts of the city of Williamsburg, and the Yorktown Battle Field, all 
in the State of Virginia, and areas for highways to said 
island, city, and battle field with a view to determining the area or 
areas thereof desirable for the said Colonial National 
Monument, not to exceed 2,000 acres of the said battle field or 500 feet 


connect 


inclusion in 


| in width as to such connecting areas, and upon completien thereof he 


shall make appropriate recommendations to the President, 
establish the boundaries of said national monument by 
Provided, That the boundaries so established may be 
ished by proclamation or proclamations 
upon the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior 
enlargement only to inelude lands donated to the United 
chased by the United States without resort to condemnation. 
Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
authorized to accept donations of land, interest in land, buildings 
within 


who shall 
proclamation : 
enlarged or dimin 


subsequent of the 


President 
any such 
States or pur 
hereby, 
struc- 
monument as 
funds for the pur 
title to lands 
Provided, That he 
purchase when 


the boundaries of 
determined and hereunder and donations of 
and/or maintenance the evidence of 
to be satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior: 
may acquire on behalf of the United States by 


said 
fixed 


thereof, such 


pur 
by condemna- 
1888 (U. 8S. C.. title 
tracts of land within the said 
for the completion thereof: Provided 
provided for shall 
resorted to as to lands belonging to the Associa 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, a corporation chartered 
laws of Virginia, or te Williamsburg, Va.. or to 


tion under the provisions of the act of Avenst 1, 
40, secs 258: 25 Stat 
may be ne 


condcemnatior 


257, 857), such 
monument as essary 
proceedings herein not 
exercised, or 


the city of 
Sec. 4. That there is hereby 


money in the Treasury 
ceeding $500,000 as as may be ne 


authorized to be appré 


not otherwise appropriated 


priated, out of any 
such not ex 
the provisions of 
examination and 


and the 


sums 
‘essary to carry 
this act, to be available for all expenses tncid« 
establishment of the National 
tion and maintenance of lands and of b as acquired and/or con- 
structed, as well as for the acquisition of lands needed for the comple 
tion of the monument, including the securing of options and other inci- 
dental expenses 


Sec. 5 


out 
nt to th 
said Colonial 


Monument prote: 


tildings 


That the administration, protection, and development of the 
national monument shall be 
the Secretary of the Interior by the 


aforesaid exercised 
National Park 
1916, entitled 


titlh 16. secs 


under the direction of 


Service, subject 
An act to 


1-4; 39 


Park Service (I 8. C 
for other 


stab- 
lish a National 
535), and amended 

Sec. 6. That nothing in this act shall be held to deprive the State of 
Virginia, or any political subdivision thereof, of its civil 
jurisdiction in and over the areas included in said national monument, 
nor shall this act in any way impair or affect the rights of citizenship 
of any resident therein; and ind except as the consent of the 
State of Virginia may be hereafter given, the legislative authority of 
said State in and over all areas included within said national monument 
shall not be diminished or affected by the creation of said national 


Stat 
purposes,” as 


and criminal 


sive 
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monument 





nor by the terms and provisions of this act: Provided, That 
any rules and regulations authorized in section 5, and in the act therein 
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referred to, shall not apply to any property of a public nature in the 
city of Williamsburg, other than property of the United States 

Src. 7. In the event that lands and/or buildings, structures, etc., 
within the city of Williamsburg, are donated to the United States 
and are thereafter revenue-producing the United States shall pay into the 
treasury of the city of Williamsburg 25 per cent of any rentals included | 
in said revenu and 25 per cent of the net proceeds of any commercial 
enterprise there conducted by the United States, such payment into 
the treasury of the city of Williamsburg not to exceed $20,000 in any 
year 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to 
to be third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 4617 will be indefinitely 


be the bill 


engrossed and 
read a 





is | 


postponed. 
KATE CANNIFF 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 39) for the 
relief of Kate Canniff. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on line 5, to strike out “$1,345” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ $1,075,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Kate Canniff the sum of 
$1,075, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in full compensation for the death of her husband, James Canniff, who 
received injuries April 15, 1901, while in the service of the United 
States the lighthouse tender Haze, and as a result of which he died 
on October 20, 1900 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trust the amend- | 


ment proposed by the committee will not be agreed to. This bill 
has been passed in the form in which it is presented to the Sen- 
ate on various occasions, and an identical bill has just passed 
the Heuse. I am hoping that when that bill comes over to the 
Senate we shall be able to get consideration of it upon the basis 
of tee fact that a similar bill has passed the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
LIEUT. COL. TIMOTHY J. POWERS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 325) for the re- 


lief of former Lieut. Col. Timothy J. Powers, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 9, to strike out “31” 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 

and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of 
Lieut. Col. Timothy J. Powers, Inspector General's Department, 
National Guard, with the sum of $208.33, the sum paid him for services 
as United States property and disbursing officer in Texas from December 
19, 1924, to January 18, 1925. 


be, 
former 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read : 


read 
the third time, and passed. 


RUBAN W. RILEY 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5764) for the 
relief of Ruban W. Riley, which had been reported from the 


Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert the following: 


That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Ruban W. 
Riley, who lost the sight of his right eye as a result of a fall from a 
cliff! while in the performance of his duties as United States surveyor. 


The amendment was agreed to 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
GRADING AND OLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I report favorably from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, House bill 9110, for the grad- 
ing and classification of clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America, and providing compensation therefor, 
with an amendment. I call the attention of the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, under ordinary 
this bill should go to the calendar, 


circumstances 


| shall 
The amendment which the ! receiving nor shall he receive any increase of salary through such 


| committee has adopted unanimously, however is the bill for the 
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reform of the Foreign Service which was passed by the Senate 
unanimously in the last Congress, but which failed of passage 
in the House of Representatives. The House has now passed 
a bill reclassifying the clerks in the Foreign Service, and upon 
consultation with those who are interested in the measure I 
am informed that if we can have the speedy adoption of the 
amendment which the committee has proposed we can send 
the bill at onee to conference and probably get action upon it 
even though so few days remain during the rest of this session. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that the bill may be con- 
sidered at the present time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection; but I 
want to ask the Senator whether it raises the salaries of the 
clerks? 

Mr. MOSES. The clerks’ salaries are raised, but the amend- 
ment which is carried does not increase any salaries. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 3, at the end of the bill, to add 
a new section, to be known as section 7, so as to make the bill 
read : 

Be it That the clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America shall be graded and classified as follows, and 
shall receive, within the limitation of such appropriations as the Con- 
gress may make, the basic compensations specified : 

Senior clerks. Class 1, $4,000; $3,750; class 3, $3,500; class 


enacted, etc., 


class 2, 





4, $3,250; class 5, $3,000. 
Junior clerks. Class 1, $2,750; class 2, $2,500; class 3, all clerks 
whose compensation as fixed by the Secretary of State is less than 


$2,500 per annum, 

Sec. 2. Appointments to the grade of senior clerk and advancement 
from class to class in that grade shall hereafter be by promotion for 
efficient service, and no one shall be promoted to the grade of senior 
clerk who is not an American citizen and has not served as a clerk 
in a diplomatic mission or a consulate, or both, or as a clerk in the 
Department of State for at least five years. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized, at posts 
where in his judgment it is required by the public interests for the 
purpose of meeting the unusual or excessive costs of living ascertained 
by him to exist, to grant compensation to clerks assigned there in addi- 
tion to the basic rates herein specified, within such appropriations as 
Congress may make for such purpose: Provided, however, That all such 
additional compensation with the reasons therefor shall be reported to 
Congress with the annual Budget. 

Sec. 4. No clerk who is not an American 
appointed to serve in a diplomatic mission. 

Sec. 5. The President is hereby authorized to prescribe regulations 


citizen shall hereafter be 


. oe | for the administration of the foregoing provisions. 
and to insert “18,” so as to | 


Sec. 6. Section 5 of the act of April 5, 1906, entitled “An act to 
provide for the reorganization of the Consular Service” (U. 8S. C., 
p. 646, sec. 57), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. That the act (Public, No. 135, 68th Cong.) approved May 24, 
1924, entitled “An act for the reorganization and improvement of the 
Foreign Service of the United States, and for other purposes,” be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 8. That hereafter the Diplomatic and Consular Service of the 


United States shall be known as the Foreign Service of the United 
States 

“Sec. 9. That the official designation ‘ Foreign Service officer,’ as 
employed throughout this act, shall be deemed to denote permanent 
officers in the Foreign Service below the grade of minister, all of whom 
are subject to promotion on merit and who may be appointed to either 
diplomatic or consular positions or assigned to serve in the Department 
of State subject to section 14 of this act, at the discretion of the 
President. 

“Src. 10. That the officers in the Foreign Service shall hereafter be 
graded and classified as follows with the salaries of each class herein 
affixed thereto, but not exceeding in number for each class a proportion 
of the total number of officers in the service represented in the follow- 
ing percentage limitations: 

“Ambassadors and ministers as now or hereafter provided; Foreign 
Service officers as follows: Class I (13 per cent), $8,000 to $9,000; 
Class II (17 per cent), $6,000 to $8,000; Class III (24 per cent), 
$4.500 to $6,000; Class IV, $3,500 to $4,500; unclassified, $2,500 to 
$3,500: Provided, however, That as many Foreign Service officers above 
Class III as may be required for the purpose of inspection may be de- 
tailed by the Secretary of State for that purpose. 

“On the date this act takes effect officers shall 
follows: 


be reclassified as 

“ Officers in Classes I and II, as officers in Class I; officers in Classes 
III and IV, as officers in Class II; officers in Classes V and VI, as 
officers in Class III: officers In Classes VII and VIII, as officers in 
Class 1V; and officers in Class IX, as unclassified officers: but no officer 


receive less salary through such classification than he is now 
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classification except such periodic 
under section 25 of this act. 
“Sec. 11. That Foreign Service 
diplomatic or consular officers or both: Provided, That any officer who 
entered the Foreign Service subsequent to July 1, 1924, 


increase as may accrue to him 


shall serve 


five years as a consular officer before promotion to Class I except that 


he may be excused from not more than two years of such service if, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of State on the recommendation of the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of the Foreign Service, the completion 
ef such term of five years as consul will not be in the interest of the 
Government: Provided further, That all such appointments shall be 
made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: And provided 
further, That all official acts of such officers while serving under diplo- 
matic or consular commissions in the Foreign Service shall be per- 
formed under their respective commissions as secretaries or as consular 
officers, 

“Sec. 12. That hereafter appointments to the position of Poreign 
Service officer shall be made after examination and a suitable period of 
probation or after 5 years of continuous service in an executive or 
quasi executive position in the Department of State, by transfer there- 
from under such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe, 
or after 10 years of satisfactory service as clerk in a mission or con- 
sulate: Provided, That no candidate shall be eligible for examination 


for Foreign Service officer who is not an American citizen and who shall | 
Provided further, That rein- | 


not have been such at least 15 years: 
statement of Foreign Service officers separated from the classified service 
by reason of appointment to some other position in the Government 
service may be made by Executive order of the President under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe. Except that the number of 


of the class provided in section 10. 

“All appointments of Foreign Service officers shall be by commission 
to a class and not by commission to a particular post, and such officers 
shall be assigned to posts and may be transferred from one post to 
another by order of the President as the interests of the service may 
require: Provided, That the classification of secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service and of consular officers is hereby abolished without, how- 
ever, in any wise impairing the validity of the present commissions of 
secretaries and consular officers. 

“Sec. 13. That section 5 of the act of February 5, 1915 (Public, No. 
242), is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 14. That the Secretary of State is directed to report 
time to time to the President, along with -his recommendations, 


from 


have demonstrated special capacity for promotion to the grade of 
minister and the names of those Foreign Service officers and employees 
and officers and employees in the Department of State and clerks at 
missions and consulates who by reason of efficient service, an accurate 
record of which shall be kept in the Department of State, have demon- 
strated special efficiency, and also the names of persons found upon 
taking the prescribed examination to have fitness for appointment to 
the service. 

“That the grade of consular assistant is hereby abolished. 

“Sec. 15. That sections 1697 and 1698 of the Revised Statutes are 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 16. Every secretary, consul general, consul, vice consul of 
career, or Foreign Service officer, before he receives his commission or 
enters upon the duties of his office, shall give to the United States 
a bond, in such form as the President shall prescribe, with such sure- 
ties, who shall be permanent residents of the United States, as the Sec- 
retary of State shall approve, in a penal sum not less than the annval 
compensation allowed to such officer, conditioned for the true and faith- 
ful accounting for, paying over, and delivering up of all fees, moneys, 
goods, effects, books, records, papers, and other property which shall 
come to his hands or to the hands of any other person to his use as 
such officer under any law now or hereafter enacted, and for the true 
and faithful performance of all other duties now or hereafter lawfully 
imposed upon him as such officer: Provided, That the operation of no 
existing bond shall in any wise be impaired by the provisions of this 
act: Provided further, That such bond shall cover by its stipulations 
all official acts of such officer, whether commissioned as diplomatic or 
consular officer. The bonds herein mentioned shall be deposited with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Sec. 17. That the provisions of section 4 of the act of April 5, 
1906, relative to the powers, duties, and prerogatives of consuls general 
at large are hereby made applicable to the Foreign Service officers 
detailed for the purpose of inspection, who shall, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, inspect in a substantially uniform manner 
the work of diplomatic and consular offices. 

“Sec. 18. That the provisions of sections 8 and 10 of the act of 
April 5, 1906, relative to official fees and the method of accounting 
therefor shall apply to diplomatic officers below the grade of minister 
and consular officers. 

“Sec. 19. That the President is hereby authorized to grant to dip- 
lomatic and consular officers representation allowances. and rent or 
post allowances wherever the cost of living may be proportionately so 
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officers may be commissioned as | 





a per 


| of State when 


the | 
names of those Foreign Service officers who by reason of efficient service | 
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high that, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, such allowances are 
necessary to enable such diplomatic or consular officers to carry on 
their work efficiently, out of any money which may be appropriated for 


| such purpose from time to time by Congress, the expenditure of such 


representation allowances or rent allowances to be 
detail to the Department of State quarterly 
lations as the President may 
reported annually to Congress. 

“Szgc. 20. Appropriations are authorized for the salary of a private 
secretary to each ambassador who shall be appointed by the ambassa 
dor and hold office at his pleasure. 

“Sec. 21. That any Foreign Service officer may be assigned for duty 
in the Department of State without loss of class or salary, such assign 
ment to be for a period of not more than three years, unless the public 
interests demand further service, when 
tended for a period not to exceed 
officer of whatever class detailed 
in the Department of State shall be paid his actual and necessary 
expenses for travel and not exceeding an average of $8 per day for 
subsistence during such special detail: Provided, That such special duty 
shall not continue for more than 60 days, unless in the case of trade 
conferences or international gatherings, congresses, or conferences, when 
such subsistence expenses shall run only during the period thereof and 
the necessary period of transit to and from the place of gathering: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of State is authorized to prescribe 
diem allowance not exceeding $6, in lieu of subsistence, for 
Foreign Service officers on special duty or Foreign Service inspectors. 

“ Suc. That the State is 


accounted for in 
under such rules and regu 


prescribe, and by the Secretary to be 


such assignment 
year Any 
for special duty not at 


may be ex 
one Service 


post or 


Foreign 
his 


22. Secretary of authorized, whenever he 


| deenms it to be in the public interest, to order to the United States on 
such officers reinstated shall not affect the number of the percentage | 


his statutory leave of absence any Foreign Service officer or vice consul 
of career who has performed three years or more of continuous service 
abroad: Provided, That the expenses of transportation and subsistence 
of such officers and their immediate families, in traveling from their 
posts to their homes in the United States and return, shall be paid 
under the same rules and regulations applicable in the case of officers 
going to and returning from their posts under orders of the Secretary 
not on leave: And provided further, That while in the 
United States the services of such officers shall be available for tradk 
conference work or for such duties in the Department of State as the 
Secretary of State may prescribe, but the time 
shall net be counted as leave. 

“Leave with pay shall be of kinds (1) Leave as granted 
together with an additional allowance of a reasonable transit time 
between the officer’s post and his residence in the United States, and (2) 
simple leave without such allowance. 

“Simple leave with pay may be taken annually, if no other leave is 
taken in that year, for not more than 30 days in any one year, except 
in the discretion of the President, in the case of illness of an officer or 
other exceptional circumstances. 

‘Simple leave not taken when due may be accumulated and 
not to exceed 60 days in any one year, but leave with transit 
allowance may not be accumulated with simple leave and th 
taken as simple leave. 


of such work or duties 


two 


taken 
time 
whole 


“ Leave with pay with a transit time allowance may be taken biennially, 
if no other leave is taken in that year, for not more than 60 days in 
any one year, except, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, in the 
ease of (1) officers at remote posts, and (2) illness of an officer or other 
exceptional circumstances. 


“Leave with transit time allowance not taken when due may be 
accumulated separately, when it may be taken not to exceed 120 days in 
the fourth calendar year, or it may be accumulated, together with 
simple and the two taken together as leave with transit time 
allowance not to exceed 120 days in the third calendar year, after two 
years without any leave of either sort, or not to exceed 180 days in the 
fourth calendar year, after three years without any leave of either sort 

“No Foreign Service officer shall be absent from his post with pay 
for more than 48 hours without permission, except as provided herein 

“All rules and regulations governing the leaves of Foreign 
officers shall be uniform. 

“Section 1742 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed 

“Suc. 23. That the part of the act of July 1, 1916 (Public, No. 131), 
which authorizes the President to designate and assign any secretary of 
Class I as counselor of embassy or legation, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“* Provided, That the President may, whenever he considers it advis 
able so to do, designate and assign any Foreign 
counselor of embassy or legation.’ 

“Szc. 24. That within the discretion of the President, any Foreign 
Service officer may be assigned to act as commissioner, chargé d'affaires 
minister resident, or diplomatic agent for such period as the publi 
interests may require without loss of grade, class, or salary: Provided, 
however, That no such officer shall receive more than one salary 

“Sec, 25. That for such times as any Foreign Service officer shall be 
lawfully authorized to act as chargé d'affaires ad interim or to assume 
charge of a consulate general or consulate during the absence of the 


leave, 


Service 


Service officer as 
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principal officer at 
shall, if his 


the post to which he shall have been assigned, he 
one-half that of such principal officer, 
as Foreign Service officer compensation 
such salary and one-half of the salary 
minister, or principal consular 


salary is less than 
receive in addition to his salary 
between 
the 


may be 


difference 
for 


equal to the 
provided by 
the 


SEC. 26 


law ambassador, 


officer, as cause 
The 
the 


system to be 


President is authorized to prescribe rules and regu- 
establishment of a Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
administered under the direction of the Secretary 
nd in accordance with the following principles, to wit: 

of State shall submit annually a comparative 
receipts disbursements on account of refunds, 
annuities, the total number of persons 
and the amounts paid them, and shall submit an 
nually estimates of appropriations necessary to continue this section in 
full force and appropriations hereby authorized: Provided, 
That in no event shall the aggregate total appropriations exceed the 
total of the contributions of the Service officers 
and accumulated interest thereon. 
hereby special fund to be 
Service retirement and disability fund 


lations for 
ability 
of State : 

(a) The Secretary 
showing all and 
and 


annuities 


report 
allowances together with 
receiving 
such are 
aggregate 
theretofore 
“(b) 
Foreign 
“(e) Foreign Service officers 
eligible to retirement shall be contributed to the Foreign Service retire- 


Foreign 
made, 
There la as the 


created a known 


Five per cent of the basic salary of all 


ment and disability fund, and the Secretary of the Treasury is directed | 
to cause such deductions to | 


on the date on which this act takes effect 
be made and the sums transferred on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the eredit of the retirement and 
f the payment of refunds, and allowances: 


salaries in $9,000 per annum shall 


Foreign Service 


for annuities, 
That all 
as $9,000. 

“(d) When Foreign 
years rendered at least 15 
That the President 
active duty 
for the 
such oflicer 


und Provided, 


basic excess of 


any Service officer has reached the age of 65 


shall be retired: 
retain any such 


and 
Provided, 
officer on 


years of service he 


may in his discretion 


for such period 
the United States: 


reaching the age 


not 


may deem interests of 
That if any of 65 years shall have 
served 30 years he may be retired at his own request. 

Annuities shall be paid to retired Foreign Service officers under 
the following classification, length and at the 
the annual for the 10 
retirement: Class A, 30 years or more, 
to 30 years, 54 


before 


“(e) 
based of service 


basic salary 


upon 
following pereentages of average 
preceding the date of 
60 per cent; B, from 2 
24 to 27 years, 48 per cent; ¢ 
Class E, from 18 to 2 


30 per cent 


years next 


or 


‘ 
’ 


Class 
lass D, from 21 to 24 years, 42 per cent; 
years, 36 
yeur 

“(f) Those officers who retire before having contributed for each year 
of service shall have withheld from their annuities to the credit of the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability fund such proportion of 5 per 
cent as the number of years in which they did not 
the total length of service. 

“(g) The of the Treasury is directed to invest from time 
to time in interest-bearing securities of the United States such portions 
of the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund as in his judg- 
may not be immediately required for the payment of annuities, 
and allowances, and the income derived from such investments 
shall part of said fund. 

“(h) None of the moneys mentioned in this section shall be assign- 
able either in law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy or attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal 


Secretary 


ment 
refunds 
constitute a 


process 


annuitant dies without having received in annuities 
an amount equal to the total amount of his contributions from salary 
with interest thereon at 4 per cent per annum compounded annually 
up to the time of his death, the excess of said accumulated contribu- 
tions over the said annuity payments shail be paid to his or her legal 
representatives ; and in case a Foreign Service officer shall die without 
having reached the retirement age the total amount of his contribution 
with accrued interest shall be paid to his legal representatives. 

“(j) That 
of retirement 
by reason of disease or injury 


“(i) In case an 


any Foreign Service officer who, before reaching the age 

becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service 
not due to vicious habits, intemperance, 
or willful misconduct on his part, shall, upon his own application or 
upon order of the President, be retired on an annuity under paragraph 
(e) of this Provided, however, That in each case uch dis- 
ability shall be determined by the report of a duly qualified physician 
or surgeon designated by the Secretary of State to conduct the exami- 
nation: Provided further, That unless the disability be permanent, a 
like examination shall be made annually in order to determine the 
degree of disability, and the payment of annuity shall cease from the 
date of the medical examination showing recovery. 

‘Fees for examinations under this provision, 
able traveling and other expenses incurred in order to submit to exam 
ination, shall be paid out of the Foreign Service retirement and disa- 
bility fund 

“When the annuity is discontinued under this provision before the 
annuitant has received a sum equal to the total amount of his contri- 


section 


together with reason- 
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disability | 


be treated | 


exceeding five years as he | 
Provided further, | 





per cent; Class C, from | 


per cent; Class F, from 15 to 18 | 
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butions, with accrued interest, the difference shall be paid to him or to 
his legal representatives. 

“(k) The President is authorized from time to time to establish, by 
Executive order, a list of places which by reason of climatic or other 
extreme conditions are to be classed as unhealthful posts, and each 
year of duty subsequent to January 1, 1900, at such posts, while so 
classed, inclusive of regular leaves of absence, shall be counted as one 
year and a half, and so on in like. proportion in reckoning the length 
of service for the purpose of retirement. 

“(1) Whenever a Foreign Service officer becomes separated from the 
service except for disability before reaching“the age of retirement the 
total amount of contribution from his salary with interest shall be 
returned to him. 

“(m) The Secretary of State is authorized to expend from surplus 
money to the credit of the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund an amount not exceeding $5,000 for the expenses necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this section, including actuarial advice. 

“(n) Any diplomatic secretary or consular officer who has been or 
any Foreign Service officer who may hereafter be promoted from the 


| classified service to the grade of ambassador or minister, or appointed 
| to a position in the Department of State, shall be entitled to all the 


benefits of this section in the same manner and under the same condi- 
tions as Foreign Service officers: Provided, That any officer now 
included under the act of May 24, 1924, and the amendment thereto of 
July 3, 1926, shall be entitled to the benefits of this section. 

“(o) For the purposes of this act the period of service shall be 
computed from the date of original oath of office as diplomatic secre- 
tary, consul general, consul, vice consul, deputy consul, consular assist- 
ant, consular agent, commercial agent, interpreter, or student inter- 
preter, and shall include periods of service at different times as either a 
diplomatic or consular officer, or while on assignment to the Department 
of State, or on special duty or service in another department or estab- 
lishment of the Government, but all periods of separation from the 
service and so much of any period of leave of absence without pay as 
may exceed six months shall be excluded: Provided, That service in the 
Department of State or as clerk in a mission or consulate prior to 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer may be included in the period 
of service, in which case the officer shall pay into the Foreign Service 


| retirement and disability fund a special contribution equal to 5 per cent 


of his annual salary for each year of such employment, with interest 
thereon to date of payment compounded annually at 4 per cent. 

“Src. 27. In the event of public emergency any retired Foreign Servy- 
ice officer may be recalled temporarily to active service by the President, 
and while so serving he shall be entitled in lieu of his retirement allow- 


| ance to the full pay of the class in which he is temporarily serving. 


“Sc. 28. That all provisions of law heretofore enacted relating to 


diplomatic secretaries and to consular officers which are 


not incon- 


| sistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby made applicable to 
contribute bears to | 


Foreign Service officers when they are designated for service as diplo- 
matic or consular officers, and that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 29. That the appropriation contained in Title I of the act 


| entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Departments of State 


and Justice and for the judiciary and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and for other pur- 


| poses,’ for such compensation and expenses as are affected by the pro 


visions of this act are made available and may be applied toward the 
payment of the compensation and expenses herein provided for, except 
that no part of such appropriations shall be available for the payment 
of annuities to retired Foreign Service officers: Provided, That there- 
after all estimates and requests for apropriations for the Foreign 
Service and appropriations therefor shall be made for Foreign Service 
establishments in countries or geographical or political areas, but upon 
necessity therefor arising sums appropriated may be transferred from 
establishment to establishment within the country or geographical or 
political area for which appropriated. 

“Src. 30. That there is hereby established in the Department of State 
a bureau of personnel to be under the supervision of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of State, to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall not be when ap- 
pointed or for two years prior thereto a Foreign Service officer. The 
salary of such Assistant Secretary of State, as well as that of the 
Undersecretary of State, the four Assistant Secretaries of State, and 
the legal adviser of the Department of State, who shall rank with but 
after the Assistant Secretaries of State, shall be at the rate of 
$10,000 per annum. 

“Sec. 31. (a) That the Secretary of State is authorized (1) in 
accordance with the civil service laws to appoint, and, in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, and later amendments thereto, to 
fix the compensation of, such officers and employees in the bureau of 
personnel as may be necessary for the administration of this act, or 
(2) to assign to the bureau of personnel from other bureaus or divi- 
sions in the Department of State such officers and employees as he 
deems advisable: Provided, That no person in an executive position in 
the bureau shall be of lower classification than grade 5—senior profes- 





193 


sion of grade chief administrative, or in corresponding grades of 
later or No officer in the Foreign the 
United States shall be appointed or assigned to the bureau of personnel 
nor shall any person be appointed or assigned thereto within two years 
following service as a Foreign Service officer, nor shall service in the 
burean of personne] be accounted service in the Department of State | 
for the purposes of appointment to the position of Foreign Service | 
officer, or as service in some other position in the Government for 
reinstatement in the Foreign Service, as provided in section 5 of 
this act. 

“(b) The Secretary of State ig authorized to make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for personal services and rent at the seat of 
government and elsewhere, and for law books, books of reference, and 
periodicals) as may be necessary for the administration of this act. 

“(c) There shall be a board of selection for Foreign Service officers 
composed of the Assistant Secretary, who shall be chairman; one mem- 
ber of the personnel office, who shall be secretary; the legal adviser; 
and two other competent persons to be appointed annually by the 
Secretary of State, not more than one of whom may be a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer. It shall be the duty of the board of selection to recommend 
promotions in the Foreign Service and to furnish to the Secretary of 
State a list of Foreign Service officers of Class I who have demonstrated 
special capacity for promotion to the grade of minister. To perform 
the duties hereinbefore set forth, the board of selection shall be con- 
vened not later than December 1 of each year. 

“Sec. 32. The bureau of personnel shall assemble and be the cus 
todian of all information in regard to the character, ability, efficiency, 
experience, and genera! availability of Foreign Service officers. The 
Assistant Secretary of State supervising the personnel bureau shall be 
solely responsible for the accuracy and impartiality of the efficiency 
records of Foreign Service officers. Such records shall be kept so that 
no alterations, erasures, withdrawals, or additions can be made without 
being apparent. No unfavorable entry shall be made on an officer's 
record except together with the officer’s reply thereto and the conclu- 
sion thereon of the Assistant Secretary supervising the personnel bu 
reau. Not later than November 1 of each year the personnel office 
shall, under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary of State, pre- 
pare a list in which all Foreign Service officers shall be graded in 
accordance with their relative efficiency and value to the service and 
in which list shall be shown the names of those officers who are rec- 
ommended for promotion. In this list officers shall be graded as excel- 
lent, high average, average, or poor, with such further subclassification 
as the Assistant Secretary shall find necessary: Provided, That this 


12 


acts amendments Service of 


list shall not become effective in so far as it effects promotion until it 
has been considered by and has the approval of the board of selection 
hereinbefore provided for: Provided further, That this list shall not be 
changed within a year after it has been prepared in so far as it effects 


promotion except for unusual cause. From this list of all Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, in the order of their ascertained merit within classes, rec 
ommendations for promotion shall be made. Recommendations shall 
be made, in order of merit, for the unclassified grade as vice 
consuls, of candidates who have successfully passed the examinations 
All such recommendations shall be submitted to the Secretary of State, 
who shall transmit them to the President for submission to the Senate, 
if he see fit. 

“The correspondence and records of the bureau of personnel shall be 
confidential except to the President, the Secretary of State, the Assist- | 
Secretary of State supervising the bureau, such of its employees 
as may be assigned to work on such correspondence and records, and 
the individual Foreign Service officers concerned, and except to proper 
administrative officers of the Department of State, concerning the abili- 
ties and capacities of officers for special work or specific posts. 

“Sec. 33. That notwithstanding the provisions of section 10 of this 
act all Foreign Service officers who shall have been in a particular 
class for a continuous period of nine months or more, shall, on the first 
day of each fiseal year receive an increase of salary of $100, except | 
that no officer shall receive a salary above the maximum of his class. 
Foreign Service officers on the date this act takes effect shall receive 
an increase In salary of $100 for each full year served continuously in | 
any class, effective on the date this act takes effect, except that no 
officer shall receive a salary greater than the maximum salary for his 
class. Except under extraordinary circumstances which shall be re- 
ported to the President by the Secretary of State, no Foreign Service 
officer shall be promoted from one class to another until he shall have 
served four years in the class to which he was admitted: Provided, 
That for the purpose of determining the length of service, in any class 
except Class I, the class in which an officer is, on the date on which 
this act takes effect, and the class in which he is placed by section 3 
of this act, shall be considered one and the same: And provided further, | 
That promotions from class to class shall be to the minimum salary of 
the class. 

“If after 10 years of continuous service in the unclassified grade or 
eight years’ continuous service in any other class below Class I any 
officer is not recommended for promotion to the next higher class, such 
officer, without regard to age or length of service shal! be retired from 


also 


ant 
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the service, after a hearing by the Secretary of State, not less than six 
months prior to the expiration of the 8 or 10 year period above speci 
fied, upon an annuity equal to 25 per cent of his salary at the time of 
retirement, in the case of officers over 45 years of age or in the case 
of officers under 45 years of age with a bonus of one year’s salary at 
the time of his retirement, either annuity or one year’s salary to be 
payable out of the Foreign Service officers’ retirement disability 
fund and except as herein provided, subject to the same provisions and 
limitations as other annuities payable out of such funds; but no return 
of contributions shall be made under paragraphs (i) or (I) of section 
19 of this act in the case of any Foreign Service officer retired under 
the provisions of this act. Whenever it is determined by the Assistant 
Secretary supervising the bureau of personne! that the efficiency rating 
of an officer is poor, thereby meaning below the standard required for 
the service, and such determination has been confirmed by the Secre- 
tary of State, the officer shall be notified thereof, and if, after a rea- 
sonable period of not less than one year, the rating of such officer eon- 
tinues to be found poor by the Assistant Secretary and such finding is 
confirmed by the Secretary of State after a hearing accorded the officer, 
such officer shall be separated from the service with the annuity or 
bonus provided in this section, but no officer separated from the 
service shall receive the said annuity or bonus unless at the time of 
separation he shall have served at least 15 years. He shall, however, 
have returned to him the full sum of his contribution to the annuity 
fund, with interest thereon at 4 per cent. 

“Spc. 34. That nothing in this act shall be construed to reduce the 
salary of any Foreign Service officer upon promotion to a higher class. 

“Sec. 35. That this act shall take effect upon its passage.” 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I assure the Senate, speaking 
for myself and on behalf of the subcommittee which drew the 
original bill, and also for the full committee, which considered 
the matter at its meeting this morning, that the amendment is 
in exactly the same form of words, with one minor exception, 
as the bill which unanimously passed the Senate at the last 
session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ELLA E. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 692) for 
the relief of Ella E. Horner, which was read the third time and 
passed. 


and 


so 


The question is on agreeing to the 


HORNER 


Cc. 0. CROSBY 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1499) for 
the relief of C. O. Crosby, which was read the third time and 
passed. 
SECOND LIEUT. BURGO D. GILL 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4469) for 
the relief of Second Lieut. Burgo D. Gill, which was read the 


| third time and passed. 


CORPORATION C. P. JENSEN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
relief of the Corporation C. P. Jensen, which 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
passed, as follows: 


4612) for the 
ordered to 
time, and 


was 
third 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he ie hereby, authorized and directed to the 
claim of the Corporation C. P. Jensen for the 
United States on October 12, 1926, by the Anneberg, its 
officers and crew, in connection with the rescue from a peril of 
two United States prohibition agents and their disabled motor boat 
off the coast of Plorida, and to allow in full and final settlement of 
said claim not to exceed the sum of $500. There is hereby appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay said claim 


settle 


to 


adjust and 


services rendered 
steamship 


sea 


JOHN GOLOMBIBWSEI 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6651) for the 
relief of John Golombiewski, which was read the third time 
and passed. 
ROBERT R. STREHLOW 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7464) for the 
relief of Robert R. Strehlow, which was read the third time 
and passed. 
LAW CLERKS TO UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 969) to 
amend section 118 of the Judicial Code to provide for the ap 
pointment of law clerks to United States circuit Judges, which 
was read the third time and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE LAWS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3416) repealing 
various provisions of the act of June 15, 1917, entitled “An act 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for « (40 Stat. L. 217), which 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, et« 

to punish 


to enforce 


ther purposes 


, That 
interte 


Title I 
with the 
reign commerce of the United 
the 
purposes (U. 8. C., title 50, sec. 33; 40 


section 8 of of the act entitled 


the 


“An 
acts of neu- 
the fo 


rence relations, 


States, to 


foreign 
ality, and 


espionage, better to enforce criminal 
and for 
be repealed 

That 


punts! 


other Stat. L. 219), 
sections 1, 2, and 
acts of 
the foreign 
better to er criminal 
purposes ay S. C., title 


8 of Title XII entitled “An act to 
rence with the foreigr the neutrality, and 
United Stat punish 
laws of the 


of tl 
interf« 
commerce of 


the espionage, and 


force the other 


230), 


and for 
40 Stats. L. 


tates, 
18, secs, 343, 344, and 345; 

be repealed 
That ction 4 of Title I of the 
interference with the foreign 
the United 
criminal laws of the 
title 50, sec. 34; 40 
therefrom the 
title 50, sec. 34, 
king the 


act entitled “An act to punish acts of 
and the foreign 
States, to punish espionage, and better to 
United States, and for other purposes ” 
Stats. L. 219), be amended by striking 
(as the section appears in the U. 8S. C., 


are “or 33"), 


relations, the neutrality, 
commerce of 

ce the 
(i a ¢ 
three ”’ 
rds to 


refrom the 


words “ or 


the w be stricken therefrom and 
words “ sectior in such places as it occurs 


lieu thereof the word “ sectior 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ws 
nation of this bill. I am not 
an important measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Pres 
repeal certain provisions of the so-caile 
that after of the 
the measures generally referred to as 
repealed. Section 3 of title 1 of the so-called espionage act, 
under which a large number of prosecutions were had, was 
retained, and another provision, section 4, relating to conspiracy 
to violate section 3, was likewise retained. Another provision 
was to the effect that all maiter in violation of the act should 
be unmailable, and that post-office authorities could throw it 
out 


rting in 
uld like to have an expla- 


familiar with it. It seems to be 


dent, this 


espionage 


bill would 
act. It will 
war a large number of 
* War were 


be recalled the close 


measures ” 


or anything of that kind was in contravention of the act, and 
to refuse to such matter through the mails. The com- 
mittee thought that was a unwise power to repose in the 
hands of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is merely a repealing measure? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a repealing bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
read the third time, and passed. 

SALE OF TIMBERLANDS 


pass 


most 


ro OREGON 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3557) to provide 
for the acquisition of certain timberlands and the sale thereof 
to the State of Oregon for recreational and scenic purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on 
Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
insert the words “and not more than 
from,” so as to read: 


after the 
one-half 


and 

wold 

mile distant 
Be it enacted, etc., That 


‘on,” to 


the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
ind directed to revested Oregon & California Railroad grant 
lands for approximate equal aggregate value held in 
private ownership and bordering on and not more than one-half mile dis- 
tant from the public highways of the State of Or and which, in 


the Secretary, are and recreational 


exchange 


timberlands of 


‘gon, 


the opinion of valuable for scenic 
I POS 

Sec. 2. The 
cted to sell 
interest of the 


such 


the Interior is further authorized and 
to the State of Oregon all right, title, and 
and to the timberlands acquired by 
also to all Oregon & California 
Railroad grant lands bordering on Oregon public highways and desired 
State of Oregon for scenic and recreational purposes, upon the 
the State of Oregon to the United States of the sum of 
$2.50 for each acre conveyed. All moneys received from or on account 
of any lands sold hereunder shall be applied in the manner prescribed 
by the act of June 9, 1916, as amended (39 Stat. L. 218), and the act 
of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. L, 1179) 

SEC 


Secretary of 
and convey 
United 

exchange 


dire 
States in 
virtue of and revested 
by the 


payment by 


3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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punish | 
laws of the United States, | 


township 1 north, range 7 


So the Postmaster General was clothed with the power to | 
determine whether particular newspapers or journals or books | 
| southeast quarter southeast quarter northeast quarter and lots 1, 6, 


third reading, | 


Public Lands | 


| section 
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BOISE NATIONAL FOREST 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4189) to add 


| certain lands to the Boise National Forest, which had been re- 


ported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with 


| amendments, on page 3, line 3, after the word “ Section,” to 


strike out “1; sections 11” and to insert in lieu thereof “11; 
sections 14”; on page 3, line 5, after the word “ Sections,” to 
strike out “4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; sections 16” and to insert in lien 
thereof “19”; on page 4, line 13, beginning with the word 
* Sections,” to strike out all down to and including the word 
“meridian” before the period in line 17, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ Sections 4 and 5, township 2 north, 
range 10 east, Boise meridian,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it etc., That the following-described lands are hereby 
added to the Boise National Forest, Idaho, and made subject to all laws 
applicable to national forests: 

Sections 2 to 11, sections 14, 15, 
township 2 south, range 9 east, Boise meridian. 
2, 3, 10, 11, and 12, township 1 south, range 7 


enacted, 


inclusive ; 16, 21, 22, 23, and 26, 


Sections 


east, Boise 
meridian 

Sections 1 to 5, inclusive; north half northeast quarter southeast 
quarter northeast quarter and lots 1, 4, and 5, section 6; sections 7 to 
26, inclusive; and sections 35 and 36, township 1 south, range 8 east, 
Boise meridian. 

All of township 1 south, range 9 east, 

Sections 1 to 32, inclusive, township 1 
meridian. 


Sections 3, 4, 5, 


soise meridian. 


south, range 10 east, Boise 


and 6, township 1 south, range 11 east, Boise 
meridian. 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1 
26, 27, 28, 34, 365, 
meridian. 

Sections 
1, 2, 5, 
northeast 
20, northeast 
quarter 


half and lots 1, 2, 


east half sections 6 and 7; sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 


oo 99 © or, 


7, east half section 18; sections 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and 36, township 1 north, range 6 east, Boise 
7; east half east half northwest 
10; sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and lots 1, 4, 5, and 6, section 15; sections 18, 19, 
quarter northeast quarter northwest quarter, northeast 
quarter and lots 1, 4, 5, and 9, section north 
3, and 4, section 24; and sections 29 to 33, inclusvie, 
7 east, Boise meridian. 
North half section 5; sections 6 and 7; sections 13 


1, 2, 3, 


and 6, 


quarter and lots 
section northeast quarter 
quarter 


southeast 


to 18, inclusive ; 


| all of section 19 excepting lot 4; sections 20 to 29, inclusive; north 


half northeast quarter southeast quarter northeast quarter and lots 1, 
5, 6, and 11, section 30; east half southeast quarter southwest quarter 
7, 
and 10, section 31; and sections 32 to 36, inclusive, township 1 north, 
range 8 east, Boise meridian. 

Section 11; sections 14 to 36, inclusive, township 1 north, range 9 
east, meridian. 

Sections 19 to 36, inclusive, township 1 north, range 10 east, Boise 
meridian. 

South half township 1 north, range 11 east, Boise meridian. 

Sections 1 to 11, inclusive, and sections 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, and 30, 
township 1 north, range 12 east, Boise meridian. 

Section 1; east half sections 2 and 11; and 13; and 
east half section 14, township 2 north, range 4 east, Boise meridian. 

Sections 1 to 28, east half section 29; and section 
township 2 north, range 5 east, Boise meridian. 

Section 1; northeast quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter and 
lots 3, 4, 6, 7, and 10, section 2; sections 5 to 9, inclusive; lot 1, 
section 11; east half, northeast quarter northwest quarter and lots 2, 
4, 7, and 10, section 12; east half and lots 2, 5, 8, and 11, section 13; 


Boise 


sections 12 


inclusive ; 36, 


| sections 16 to 21, inclusive; northwest quarter northeast quarter and 


24; lots 1 and 4, section 25; and 
north, range 6 east, Boise 


lots 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11, section 
sections 27 to 35, inclusive, township 2 
meridian 

Sections 8 to 28, inclusive; north half, north half southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter and lots 1, 2, 3, section 29; north 
half and lots 3, 4, 5, and 6, section 30; lots 1 and 2, section 32; north 
half north half and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, section 33; and sections 34, 35, 
and 36, township 2 north, range 7 cast, Boise meridian. 

Sections 7, 16, 18, 19, 21; southwest quarter section 22; west half 
27; sections 28, 29, 30, 31, 82; north half section 33; and 
northwest quarter section 34, township 2 north, range 8 east, Boise 


| meridian. 


South half section 25; and section 36, township 2 north, range 9 east, 
Boise meridian. 

Sections 4 and 5, township 2 north, range 10 east, Boise meridian. 

East half and southwest quarter section 14; east half section 23; 
sections 24 and 25; east half sections 26 and 35; and section 36, town- 
ship 8 north, range 4 east, Boise meridian. 

All of township 3 north, range 5 east, Boise meridian. 

Section 6 and south half of township 3 north, range 6 east, Boise 


meridian. 
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North half section 30 and 
range 7 east, Boise meridian 

South half section 1; sections 2, 3, 
sections 15, 16, 21, 27, 28, 33, 
Boise meridian 

Sections 4 and 5; south half section 6; 
ship 3 north, range 11 east, Bois 
19; west 
east quarter south half section 52; 


10; north half sections 11 and 12; 
and 34, township 3 north, range 10 


99 


east, 


and north half section 7, town 
meridian, 
Southwest quarter section half sections 


30 and 31; north 


and sections 33 and 36, township 4 
north, range 5 east, Boise meridian. 
Sections 18, 23, 24, 26, 


range 6 east, Boise meridian 


oT 


27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, township 4 north, 


Sections 7, 8, and 18, township 4 north, range 7 east, Boise meridian. 
Sections 4, 8, 9, 15, 16, 21, 28, and 34, township 4 
10 east, Boise meridian; not heretofore included within the Boise 
National Forest, Bo meridian: Provided, That 


Idaho, all ranges east 
the inclusion of these lands in the Bol National Forest shall not affect 
ment to 


2%, north, range 


se 
adversely valid entry 


passage of this act. 


any or sett claim existing prior the 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 4020) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability 
and practicability of establishing a national park, to be known 
as the Upper Mississippi National Park, in the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, directed to investigate and report to Congress as to the desira 
bility and practicability of establishing a national park, to be known 
as the Upper Mississippi National Park, along the Mississippi River in 
the counties of Jackson, Dubuque, Clayton, and Allamakee of the State 
of Iowa; the county of Jo Daviess of the State of Illinois; 
of Grant, Crawford, Vernon, La Crosse, Trempealeau, Buffalo, Pepin, and 
Pierce of the State of Wisconsin; and the counties of Houston, Winona, 
Wabasha, Goodhue, Dakota, and Washington of the State of Minnesota 
and vicinity for the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United 
States and to preserve said area in its natural state, including in his 
report full information as to the ownership, value, estimated 
acquire, and of the lands involved and his opinion 
whether such areas measure up to national-park standards. 


the counties 


cost 


to 


character to 


as 


REPAYMENT 


The bill (S. 4164) authorizing the repayment of rents and 
royalties in excess of requirements made under leases executed 
in accordance with the general leasing act of February 1920, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


OF EXCESS RENTS AND ROYALTIES 


95 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
December 11, 1919 (41 Stat. L. 366), entitled “An act to amend an act 
approved March 26, 1908, entitled ‘An act to provide for the repayment 
of certain commissions, payments, and purchase moneys paid 
under the public land laws,’” is hereby made applicable to all payments 
in excess of lawful requirements made under the act of Congress ap 
proved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), and under any statute re 
lating to the sale, entry, lease, or other disposition of the public lands 


excess 


TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS IN 


The bill (S. 4283) 
State of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to 
it by the United States of America, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
passed, as follows: 


MINNESOTA 


time, and 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title of the State of Minnesota and its 


grantees and assigns be, and the same hereby is, ratified and confirmed | 
in respect of all lands included within the following-described patents | 
to | 


issued by the United States of America to the State of Minnesota 
wit: Patent No. 1, dated May 14, 1877; patent No. 3, dated August 5, 
1880; patent No. 4, dated November 20, 1880; patent No. 5, dated April 
13, 1881; patent No. 6, dated March 27, 1885; patent No. 
March 10, 1888; patent No. 28, dated September 20, 1893; patent No. 
41, dated March 15, 1895; patent No. 59, dated April 30, 1896; patent 
No. 65, dated September 15, 1896; patent No. dated January 18, 
1897 ; patent No. 73, dated February 11, 1897; patent No. 77, dated 
May 6, 1897; patent No. 82, dated October 20, 1897; patent No 


7° 
ta, 


ent No. 95, dated March 15, 1899; patent No. 106, dated October 23, 
1899; patent No, 110, dated April 20, 1900; patent No. 126, dated 
August 26, 1901; patent No. 127, dated August 28, 1901; patent No. 
139, dated August 17, 1903; patent No. 163, dated October 14, 1904; 
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south half section 32, township 3 north, | 


ratifying and confirming the title of the | 


7, dated | 


84, | 
dated January 15, 1898; patent No. 92, dated February 21, 1899; pat- | 


10485 


169, dated 
No. 174, 


1905 


patent No. 167, dated January 12, 1905; 
27. 1905: patent No. 170, dated April 8 
October 17, 1905; patent No. 176, dated November 25 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be of force only 
of Minnesota shall by legislative act 
iny and all right and claim that it virtue of the 
sions of the ac: of Congress of March 12, (12 Stat. L. 3), 
or to swamp and overflowed lands lying within the White Earth 
Reservation in Minnesota which h: heretof 
United States by patent in in 
full blood or of mixed blood. 


patent No 
1905 : 


March 
patent dated 
when and after 


the waived 


State 


quished 


have and relin 
may by 


1860 


provi 
have in 
Indian 


ive ore been conveyed by the 


trust of 


or fee to any Indian whether 


LUTHER BURBANK 

The bill (H. R. 9169) for the relief 
Luther Burbank was considered, ordered 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
Be it 
heirs or 


of the 
to a 


of 


reading, 


successors 


third 


enacted, etc., That the 


interest 


time within which Luther irt 


nk 
make paymet comply 

the other provisions of the act of Congress ay 
“An act to 


certain 


his 


successors in must with 
1912, 
lands » Lut turbank 


hereby, tended until 


prove 
entitled patent ec 
be, 


of 


semnlarid 
the 


act. 


rtain 
and 
this 


under 
five 


conditions, same 


is 
years from the passage 
TITLE OF 

The bill (H. R. 9198) 
Fort Lyttleton, S. C., idered, « 
read the third time, and pussed, 
Be 
and 


LANDS AT FORT LYTTLETON, 
to remove cloud 


was con 


as to title of lands at 
rdered to a third reading, 
as follows: 


it l 


enacted, etc the 3S 


directed 


That retary of War 
right, t 
and to 5 acres of land 
Be County, 3S. ¢ to 


Columbia, 8. C., or ass 


is hereby aut 
or interest the 
which includes the original 
the Federal In 
Columbia, 8. ¢ 

the 


payment ol 


orized 


to United 


convey whatever tie 
States may have 
old Fort Lyttleton ir 
termediate Credit Bank of 
this being the same parcel of land ceded 
of South Carolina in the year and 


by authorized agent of the United States in 


in 


site of 1ufort 


United States by 


to the State 


1808 for 1 


1866 


sold 


taxes 


OUACHITA NATIONAL FOREST, ARK 


The bill (H. R. 10780) to transfer certain lands to the 
National Forest, Ark., was considered, ordered to a 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it 


section 24, 


Ouachita 
third read- 
enacted, etc., That tl uthw 
township 4 north, range 


st quarter 


fifth pris 


southeast quarter of 


25 west ipal meridia 
ansf 


in the State 


and the same is hereby, tr rred to and n 
National Forest, of Arkansas, a! 


istered subject to the laws and regulations rel 


ide a part of 
i shall hers 


ting to the r 
CITIZENSHIP OF CHEROKEE 

The bill (S. 4050) to confer full rights of citizenship upon the 
Cherokee Indians resident in the State of North Carolina, and 
for other purposes, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 

| a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
the territorial limits of the 
North Carolina are hereby 4 
and entitled to all the rights, 
such citizens, including th 

to the educational 


INDIANS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cherokes 
United States and 
lared to 
privileges, 


of 


all noncitizen Indians born within 
State of 
iited States 
belonging to 
meet 
ters of 
exere of 
incon 
this act 
iny 


resident in the 
the I 


immunit s 


be citizens of 


right franchise, provided they can 


|} and conform 

the State of North Carolina, 
right of All 
herewith hereby 
manne 


ind < tests imposed upon vi 


as a condition precedent to 
of 
yntained 


of 


the ise 


uch franchise. acts or of acts 


repealed Nothing « 
affect the 


parts Congress 
sistent 
| shall in any 


| to tribal or other | 


are 


in 


stherwise right 


mpair or ind 


in 
MISSOURI RIVER ERIDGE, CITY, NEBR 

The bill (S. 4583) to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River oppo- 
site to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” 
approved June 4, 1872, was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That effective upon the construction and ope 
for highway use of a bridge across the Missouri 
braska City, Nebr., 
1928, entitled 


NEBRASKA 


ning 
River at or near Ne 
under the provisions of an April 


“An act authorizing the 


act approved 


Bridge Co., it s 

| Cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, Nebr.,” 
thereto, section 1 of an act entitied “An act 
| of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite to or within the 


> 
1 


Interstate 1c- 


or any amendments 
i1uthorizing the construction 


corporate 
limits of Nebraska City, 


read as follows: 

“That it shall be lawful the Nebraska City 
ration having authority from the State of Nebraska and from the 
of Iowa to build a railroad bridge across Missourt 
or in the immediate vicinity of Nebraska City, in of Otoe, 
and State of Nebraska, that constructed, all trains all 
| railroads terminating at the Missouri River at or near the location of 


Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872, be amended to 


for Bridge Co., a corpo 


State 


the opposite to 


River 
LiVveT 


the county 


and when of 
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said bridge shall b 
pensation, to be paid to 


h the 


allowed to for a reasonable com 
that said bridge shal! 
what is 
the rights and privileges hereby 
arising obstruction or 
of said river, the cause may be 
circult court of the United States of any 
to which said obstruction or bridge 


cross said bridge 
the owners thereof: and 
not interfere wit free navigation of said 
into effect 


litigation 


river beyond 


necessary in order to carry 
and in case of 


alleged obstruction to the 


granted ; any 


free 


from any 
navigation 
fore the 


tried be district or 


State in or opposite any portion of 
may be.” 
and after the events stated in 


the bridge aforesaid, its suc 


2. Upon section 1 hereof, the 
cessors or assigns, be, and 


further obligation 


owner of 
hereby 
for railroad use 


relieved of to maintain said bridg: 


WATER SUPPLY FOR SALINA AND REDMOND, UTAH 


The bill (H. R. 3208) to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of 
water for municipal and domestic purposes through the develop- 
ment of subterranean water on certain public lands within said 
State, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc 
Redmond, State of 
municipal and 
ranean 


, That to enable the 
Utah, to 
domestic 


city of Salina and the town of 
supplies of water for 
development of subter- 
wells or other facilities, the southwest quarter and 
south half southeast quarter section 1; 
northeast 
section 12, 


secure adequate 


purposes through the 
sources by 
east half southeast quarter sec 
quarter northeast quarter section 11; and all of 
township 21 south, range 2 Salt Lake meridian; and 
the northwest quarter and north half southeast quarter section 7, town- 
ship 21 south, 3 east, Salt Lake meridian, are, subject to any 
valid existing rights initiated under the public land laws, hereby with- 
drawn from all forms of entry and appropriation under the land laws of 
the United States, and authority is hereby granted said city and town to 
conduct drilling operations within the area described and to occupy so 
much of it as may be necessary for the storage or transportation of 
water derived from such drilling operations: Provided, That the opera- 
hereby authorized shall be commenced within five years from the 
of this act: Provided further, That 


tion 2; 


east, 


range 


tions 
date 


shall 


prior to the date of this act. 


HANNAH ODEKIRK 


The bill (H. R. 7299) for the relief of Hannah Odekirk was 


considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he fs | 


hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent under the homestead 
entry of Iteber Odekirk to his widow, Hannah Odekirk, for 
east quarter section 26, township 2 south, range 2 west, Uintah special 
meridian, Utah: Provided, however, That in addition to the 
commissions payable under existing laws said 
shall pay the sum of $1.25 per acre for the 
sum shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and disposed 
of in the same manner as other proceeds derived from the sale of lands 
within the former Uintah Indian Reservation, Utah. 


and Hannah 


ADDITIONAL JUSTICES, COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3939) to authorize the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia was considered and was read, as follows: 

Be it That the President is 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two additional justices 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, who shall have the 
same tenure of office, pay and emoluments, powers, and duties as pro- 
vided by law for the justices of said court. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think some statement should 
be made with respect to the bill, 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
{[Mr. WATERMAN] reported the bill, but I believe he is attending 
a committee meeting just now. I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee which considered the matter. We had full hearings and 
had the Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Mitchell, 
before us. The committee felt, in view of developments, that 
there is a very pressing need for the two additional judges on 
the court. That view was reported to the full committee, and 
by unanimous vote the bill was ordered to be reported favorably. 

If the Senator cares to go into a full discussion of the facts, 
I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. NcNARY. I observe that Calendar 861 provides for 
two additional justices for the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. Were both bills considered at the same time? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; they were considered at the same 
time by the subcommittee comprised of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STErIwerR] as chairman, the Senator from Colorado 


enacted, etc., 
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| approved February 9, 1893. 


the lands hereby withdrawn | 
be used for the purposes herein indicated and if the said lands | 
shall cease to be so used, said lands shall revert to the status occupied | 





the south- | 


usual fees | 
Odekirk | 
land so entered, which latter | 


authorized to appoint, by | 


Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado | 
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{Mr. WATERMAN], and myself. We had before us the senior 
Judges, attorneys representing the bar association, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and the clerk of the court. We 


| had a full showing as to the volume of work which is being 


done. We decided that it is unquestionably true that there 


$s a very pressing need for the additional judges in the court. 
With reference to the District Court of Appeals, involved in 
the bill which is now before us, the act creating this court was 
Under the law, as I understand 
it, unless three judges are present there can be no session of the 
court. At one time the court was permitted to call in other 


| judges to sit in the stead of a judge who might be ill or for 
| some other reason incapacitated to appear and sit. 
| Board of Tax Appeals, the Radio Commission, and other organi- 


But the 
zations of that sort have been created and appeal to this court 
has been provided, so that it is absolutely impossible for the 
three judges to attend, in a proper manner, to the enormously 
increased amount of business of the court. They are over- 
worked. They are not able now to call to their aid a judge 
from some other court as they were able to do at one time. 

In 1923 the judges of the Court of Customs Appeals delivered 
73 opinions for the circuit courts of appeals out of a total of 
210 opinions delivered. Since that time Congress has given 
jurisdiction to the court in the matter of appeals in patent cases 
and the judges of that court have been unable to take part in 
the business of the court of appeals in the District. Owing to 
this situation and the increased volume of litigation, the in- 
creased number of cases that come before this court, it is 
absolutely impossible for the court as now organized to conduct 
the business in a proper manner. The Committee on the 
Judiciary reported unanimously and favorably on the bill. I 
think there is no doubt that it should be passed. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LESTER L. WILSON 


The bill (S. 20%) for the relief of Lester L. Wilson was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment, in line 6, to strike out “ $250” and 
insert “ $144,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Lester L. Wilson, of Tigard, Oreg., 


| the sum of $144 for loss of personal effects in the sinking of the United 
| States concrete ship Captain French, the said Lester L. Wilson having 


been a seaman on the Captain French, and reimbursement for his loss 
of personal effects as aforesaid having been refused by the War De- 
partment because of his alleged failure to sign shipping articles prior 
to the voyage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FRED N. DUNHAM 


The bill (S. 3839) for the relief of Fred N. Dunham was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $260, in full compensation 
for all claims, to Fred N. Dunham, of Wessington Springs, 8. Dak., 
being the sum due for rent of additional quarters used by the post office 
at Wessington Springs, 8S. Dak., and not paid for by the Post Office 
Department. 


ADDITIONAL JUSTICES FOR SUPREME COURT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2871) to provide for the appointment of two 
additional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two additional justices 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, who shall have the 
same tenure of office, pay, and emoluments, powers, and duties as the 
present justices of that court. 


PURCHASE OF LAND ADJOINING FORT BLISS, TEX. 


The bill (S. 4593) to authorize an appropriation for the 
purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 2080) to authorize an appropriation for the 
purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex., be laid before the 
Senate, it being an identical bill. 








» 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the House bill, which will be read. 
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The Chair lays before the Senate | 


The bill (H. R. 2030) to authorize an appropriation for the | 


purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex., was read twice by 
its title 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the House bill be substituted 
for the Senate bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will. 


Mr. REED. 
Senate bill? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 


Is the House bill in exactly the same form as the 


It is in the same form, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 2080) was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
acquire, by purchase or condemnation, additional land in the vicinity 
of and for use in connection with the present military at 
Fort Bliss, Tex. The unexpended balance, namely, $ the 
amount appropriated for this purpose by the act of March 4, (43 
Stat. 1313, 1544), is hereby authorized to be made available, and an 
additional appropriation of $6,305.70 is hereby authorized, making a 
total of $281,305.70 herein authorized to carry out the provisions of this 


reservation 
75,000, of 


1925 


act, or so much of said sum as may be necessary. 


Sec, 2. The Secretary of War shall, by due advertisement in such 
manner as he deems best calculated to give the widest necessary 
publicity, call for offers of land for use in connection with said Fort 


Bliss, Tex., and if after negotiation he is able to buy said land, or any 
part or parcel or tract thereof, at such price or prices as he shall deem 
the fair and reasonable market value of the land, then he 
authorized to purchase said land for said purpose at such prices; and 
if any of said offers of land are at prices deemed by the Secretary of 


to be 


is 


War to be above the reasonable market value of such parcel or tract of | 


land, and if after the negotiation the Secretary of War is unable to pur 
chase the same at fair and reasonable prices as herein defined, then in 
such case the Secretary of War is authorized to request the Attorney 
General of the United States to institute condemnation proceedings for 
the acquiring of such tracts or parcels of land as may be necessary for 
such purpose. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate bill will be indefinitely | 


postponed. 
JAMES H. ROACHE 


The bill (S. 181) for the relief of James H. Roache was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay James H. Roache, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $944.50 
as reimbursement in full for expenses and losses incurred in connection 
with improvements made by him on the land embraced in his homestead 
entry 021 for the southeast quarter northeast quarter section 4, 
township 35 south, range 26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Florida, after 
said entry had been allowed on May 10, 1927, and prior to receipt of 
notice on or about June 27, 1927, that said allowed entry had been 
held for cancellation owing to fact the identical land was patented to 
the State of Florida August 31, 1903. 


or 
Vad 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The bill (S. 3614) for the appointment of two additional 
district judges for the northern district of Illinois, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two additional district 
judges for the United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois. The judges so appointed shall reside in said district and their 
compensation and powers shall be the same as now provided by law 
for the judges of said district. 
offices herein provided for is authorized to be filled. 


PATENTS FOR LANDS HELD UNDER COLOR OF TITLE 


The bill (S. 4308) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for lands held under color of title was consid- 
ered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to 
strike out the words “not known to be mineral,” and on page 
2 to insert the words “Provided further, That coal and all other 
minerals contained therein are hereby reserved to the United 
States ; that said coal and other minerals shall be subject to sale 
or disposal by the United States under applicable leasing and min- 
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eral land laws, and permittees, lessees, or grantees of the United 
States shall have the right to enter upon said lands for the pur- 
pose of prospecting for and mining such deposits,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be 








That whenever it sl 


it enacted, etc., ill] be shown to the satis 
faction of the Secretary of the Interior that a tract or tracts of publi 
land in the State of New Mexico, not exceeding in the aggregate 160 
acres, has or have been held in good faith and in peaceful, adverse 
possession by a citizen of the United States, his ancestors or grantors, 
for more than 20 years under clainr or color of tithe, and that valuable 


improvements have been placed on such land, or some part thereof has 
been reduced to cultivation, the Seeretary may, in his discretion, upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre, cause a patent or patents to issue for 
such land to any such citizen: Provided, That where the area or areas 
so held by any such citizen is in excess of 160 acres the Secreta may 
determine what particular subdivisions, not exceeding 160 acres in 
the aggregate, to any such citizen may be patented hereunce Provided 
further, That coal and all other minerals contained therein are hereby 
reserved to the United States; that said coal and other minerals shall 


be subject to sale or disposal by the United States under applicable 
and mineral land ; 
United shall 
purpos prospecting such deposits 
further, herein, shall be 

corporation organized under the laws of the United 
State or Territory thereof. 


leasing laws lessees 


the 


the 


and permittees, 
the right 
for and 
citizen, 


or grantees of 
inds for 
Provided 
held to include 


States 


States have to e 


wining 


nter upon said | 
ot 
as used 


That the term “ 


or any 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT ACT PROVIDING GOVERNMENT FOR 
HAWAII 
The bill (H. R. 11134) to amend section 91 of the act entitled 


“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended 


OF TERRITORY OF 


was copsidered 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to have a brief 
explanation of the bill. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this is a bil! to provide 


that when public lands in Hawaii are taken for the purposes 
of the United States and thereafter are leased or rented or 
granted upon revocable permits to private corporations or indi- 
viduals, the rentals shall be covered into the treasury of Hawaii 
to be used for the purposes enumerated in the organic It 
involves only $7,000. 

Mr. FESS. I have no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That 91 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as amended (U. 8. C., title 48, 511), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “ Provided, That when public 
property so taken for the uses and purposes of the United States, if, 
instead of being used for public purposes, is thereafter United 
States rented, or granted permits to private 
parties, the rentals or consideration shall be covered into the 
of the Territory of Hawaii for of 
named in this section.” 


act 


read the third time, 
section 


sec. 
any such 
by the 


lease, upon revocable 
treasury 
the use and benefit 


the purposes 


EDWARD RB. EGAN 

The bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of Edward R. Egan was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it en@cted, etc., That in the administration of any 

ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 


laws confer- 


soldiers 


Edward R. Egan, who served in Troop L, Fourteenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of said organization on October 5, 1915: Provided, That no 


bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


FRANK STORMS 

The bill (H. R. 6186) for the relief of Frank Storms was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Frank Storms, formerly of the United States 
Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the naval service of the United States on the 20th day 
or allow- 
ance be held to have accrued by the passage of this act 


HOMER C. RAYHILL 
The bill (H. R. 827) for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill wes 


considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Hiomer C. Rayhill, late the Twenty-second Battery, United States 
Field Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
of said battery of the United States Field Artillery on the 
of April, 1902: Provided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or 
hall be held as accrued prior to the of this act. 


rights, 
of 


a private 
26th day 


allowances passage 


ARMY AND 


The bill (H. R. 6124) to provide for the reconstruction of 
the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


, That the Secretary of War be, 
directed raze such part of the existing hospital 
buildings in the reservation of the Army and Navy General Hospital, 
at Hot Springs, Ark., as may be desirable and proper to make room 
for the construction of another hospital, and thereafter to construct 
upon said ground sach additional unit of said Army and Navy General 
Hospital, at Hot Springs, Ark., and for said purpose there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $450,000, or so much thereof 
as may necessary, in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 


NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Be it enacted, etc 


authorized 


and he is hereby, 


and to 


be out of any money 

Sec. 2. All funds expended for the construction or 
hospital buildings and facilities on said Army and Navy General Hos- 
pital Reservation, at Hot Springs, Ark., authorized by this or any other 
act, shall be so expended under supervision of the Secretary of War, 
and the said hospital shall remain under the jurisdiction and control of 
the War Department: Provided, That the exterior design of said hos- 
pital shall be approved by the National Park Service. 


reconstruction of 


DONATION OF BRONZE 


The bill (H. R. 9425) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
donate a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to donate, without expense to the United States, to the city of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, a bronze fieldplece, 12 pounder, cast muzzle load- 
diameter of bore 45 inches, now located at Watervliet Arsenal, 
N. Y. 


CANNON TO MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


ing, 
Watervliet, 


JAMES EVANS 


The 
sidered, 
third 


bill (S. 676) for the relief of James Evans was con- 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
Evans, formerly a private in Company F, Fourteenth Indiana Infantry, 
shall held and considered to have been honorably discharged in 
December, 1862, from the military service of the United States in his 
final service as a private in Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this bill. 


be 


JESSE J. BRITTON 


The bill (S. 155) for the relief of Jesse J. Britton was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives Jesse J. Britton, who 
served in Troop H, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, shall be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member of said organization on 
September 22, 1900: Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or 
other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


LEMUEL SIMPSON 


The bill (S. 594) for the relief of Lemuel Simpson was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 


Be it enacted, 
and laws 


etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, Lemuel Simpson, late 
private of Company B, Seventh Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and late 
corporal and second sergeant of Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of said Company B, Seventh Missouri Volunteer Cavalry: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emoluments shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act, 
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MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE AT STAR CITY, W. VA. 


The bill (S. 4453) authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co, 
to Socianewie’ maintain, and operate a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at or near the town of Star City, W. Va., was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an 
House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The bill (H. R. 11934) authorizing the Monongahela Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the town 
of Star City, W. Va., was read twice by its title. 

The bill was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 4453 will be indefinitely 
postponed, 


identical 


DES MOINES RIVER BRIDGE, CROTON, IOWA 


The bill (H. R. 112738) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Des 
Moines River at or near Croton, Iowa, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Des Moines River at or near Cro- 
ton, Iowa, authorized to be built by Henry Horsey, Winfield Scott, 
A. L. Ballegoin, and Frank Schee, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, by the act of Congress approved May 22, 1928, and heretofore 
extended by act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby ex- 
tended one and three years, respectively, from May 22, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

W. W. PAYNE 


The bill (S. 48) for the relief of W. W. Payne was consid- 
ered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert a substitute. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 2, line 5, after the word “ as- 
signs,” insert “upon his executing and filing a satisfaction of 
the judgment hereinafter referred to,” so as to make the amend- 
ment read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George Snyder or his assigns, 
upon his executing and filing a satisfaction of the judgment hereinafter 
referred to, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the amount of the judgment recovered by him in the United 
States District Court for the District of Montana against W. W. Payne 
for acts committed by the said Payne as and while acting as superin- 
tendent of the Glacier National Park and by direction of the Director 
of National Parks, not to exceed the sum of $1,800; and should the 
amount necessary to satisfy such judgment be less than $1,800, then to 
pay the difference to the said W. W. Payne. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED NURSES OF ARMY AND NAVY 


The bill (H. R. 10875) to provide for the retirement of dis- 
abled nurses of the Army and Navy was considered. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 11, to strike out “ with retired 
pay amounting to 75 per cent of the active base” and insert 
in lieu thereof “in the grade to which she belonged at the time 
of her retirement and with retired pay at the rate of 75 per 
cent of the active service,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That pursvant to regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be, when a member of the Army Nurse Corps or of the Navy Nurse 
Corps shall be found by a board of medical officers to have become dis- 
abled in line of duty from performing the duties of a nurse, and such 
findings are approved by the head of the department concerned, she 
shall be retired from active service and placed upon the Nurse Corps 
retired list of the appropriate department in the grade to which she 
belonged at the time of her retirement and with retired pay at the rate 
of 75 per cent of the active service pay received by her at the time of 
her transfer to the retired list. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 





195 


JOHN W. BATES 


The bill (H. R. 8855) for the relief of John W. Bates was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
John W. Bates, who was a private in Company A, First Battalion Six- 
teenth Kentucky Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of said company and battalion on the 8th day of 
June, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4015) to provide for the revocation and sus- 
pension of operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses and registration 
certificates; to require proof of ability to respond in damages 
for injuries caused by the operation of motor vehicles; to pre- 
scribe the form of and conditions in insurance policies covering 


the liability of motor-vehicle operators; to subject such policies | 


to the approval of the commissioner of insurance; to constitute 
the director of traffic the agent of nonresident owners and op- 
erators of motor vehicles operated in the District of Columbia 


for the purpose of service of process; to provide for the report | 


of accidents; to authorize the director of traffic to make rules 
for the administration of this statute; and to prescribe penalties 


for the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other | 


purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is a very extensive bill of 
several pages. I think it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4254) to provide for the compromise and settle- 
ment of claims held by the United States of America arising 
under the provisions of section 210 of the transportation act, 
1920, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


SALE OF LAND AT CAMP TAYLOR, 


The bill will be passed over, 
KY. 


The bill (S. 4636) to authorize the Secretary of War to resell | 


the undisposed-of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 
328 acres, and to also authorize the appraisal of property dis- 
posed of under authority contained in the acts of Congress ap- 


proved July 9, 1918, and July 11, 1919, and for other purposes, | 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, | 


read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
resell, under such terms as he deems to be to the best advantage of 
the Government, that portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 328 
acres, which was sold under authority of the act of Congress approved 
February 28, 1920 (41 Stat. 453, 454), but which sales were not con- 
summated by the respective purchasers. The Secretary of War is also 
authorized to have said land appraised, the cost of such appraisal to 
be paid from the proceeds derived from the resale; and the net proceeds 
of such resale shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
fund known as the military-post construction fund. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to appoint 
and choose appraisers of the surplus real estate of the War Depart- 
ment which may be disposed of under the provisions of the acts of 
Congress approved July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 850), and July 11, 1919 (41 
Stat. 129), and that payment for the services of such appraisers shall 
be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of real estate before the net 
proceeds of such sales are deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the fund known as the military-post construction fund, and, further- 


more, that the cost of the appraisal of the Peter Lyall plant, at Mon- | 


treal, Canada, and the cost of appraisal of other surplus real estate 
of the War Department heretofore sold under the provisions of the 
acts of Congress approved July 9, 1918, and July 11, 1919, shall be 


paid from the proceeds of sale of surplus real estate of the War De- | 


partment not as yet deposited in the Treasury. 
CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE, FREEPORT, FLA, 


The bill (S. 4585) authorizing the State of Florida, through 
its highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near 


Freeport, Fla., was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a | 


third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the State of Florida, through and by its highway department, 
be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 


free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Choctawhatchee | 


River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, east of Free- 
port, Fla., connecting the counties of Washington and Walton, Fla., in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
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| the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
1906. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the State of Florida, through 
its highway department, all such rights and powers to enter upon land 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, and real 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation 
maintenance of such bridge and ipproaches by 
railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other 
property is situated, making just therefor, to be 
ascertained and paid the of such State, and the 

| proceedings therefor shall the same in the condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
pressiy reserved. 


9° 
é), 


possess, use estate and 
and 
its as 


are possessed 


upon compensation 


according to laws 


be as 
is hereby ex- 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 2497) to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. FESS. Over 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
JOHN E. 


The bill (S. 1640) for the relief of John E. Ross, was consid- 
ered. The bilP*had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment in line 5 to strike out “ $20,000” and 
insert “ $15,350,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John E. Ross, of Williams 

| burg, Va., the sum of $15,550 as compensation for his oyster grounds, 
for oysters on said grounds, and for his dwelling house, and damage to 
his oyster business as a result of the Federal Government taking over 
said property and area for a2 Navy mine depot 


The bill will be passed over. 


ROSS 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
the third time, and passed. 


read 


GEORGE F. 


The bill (H. R. 885) for the relief of George F. Newhart, 
Clyde Hahn, and David McCormick, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


NEWHART ET AL. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds not other- 
wise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, to 
George F. Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and David McCormick, the of 
$398.76, being the amount paid out by them by of expenses 
incurred by them and Judgment rendered against them through the 
wrongful arrest of William Edward Benner, under a warrant issued 
by the United States Navy Department based upon an erroneous charge 
that the said William Edward Benner was a deserter from the 
| States Navy. 


be, 


sum 


reason 


United 


HENRY SPIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 8591) for the relief of Henry Spight, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he tis 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Henry Spight 
United States temporary coupon bond No. 3184283 for $100, of the 
third Liberty loan 4% per cent per annum bonds of 1928, with interest 
from May 9, 1918, to September 15, 1928, without presentation of the 
lower portion of the bond, or the coupons representing interest on the 
bond from May 9, 1918, to March 15, 1920, the upper portion of said 
bond having been presented to the Treasury Department without cou 
pons and the lower portion being alleged destroyed: Provided, That the 
| lower portion of the said bond and coupons numbered 1 to 4, inclusive, 
shall not have been 
ence: And provided further, That the said Henry Spight shall first file 
in the Treasury bend in the penal sum of double the 
amount of the principal of the said bond and the interest thereon from 
May 9, 1918, to September 15, 1928, in such form and with such surety 
or sureties as may be acceptable to the Sex the 
| indemnify and harmless the United from 
account of the mutilated bond hereinbefore described 


previously presented or ascertained to be in exist- 


Department a 


retary of Treasury, to 


save States any loss 


ADDITIONAL GRAND JURY IN SOUTHERN 


The bill (S. 4425) to amend section 284 of the Judicial Code 

| of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I should like to Inquire what 
changes this bill proposes to make in existing law. [A pause.] 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

Mr. HEBERT subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. S89, being the bill (S. 4425) to amend 

| section 284 of the Judicial Code of the United States. 


DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
the bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. 

The VICE 


objection to 


Mr. President, will 
I will be glad to explain it, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT. The Chair will inquire if the 
the bill has been withdrawn. It went over on 


objection, and the Senate has been considering only unobjected | 


bills 

Mr. REED. 
New 
here when the bill is considered? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
not ask for the consideration of the bill until the Senator from 
New Mexico shall return to the Chamber. 

Mr. HEBERT. I could not hear who made the objection, 
and I thought that the Senator who made it was probably still 
on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico 
made the objection, and under the rule the bill will have to 
xo over, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 
that the diverse citizenship bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; it is merely a bill to permit the district 
court for the southern district of New York to call an addi- 
tional grand jury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has gone over. 

REPRINTING OF SCOTT & BEAMAN INDEX 

The bill (H. R. 972) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes,’ approved March 3, 1927, was read, considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
That the act of March 3, 1927, entitled “An act 
providing for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes” (ch 44 Stat. L. 1401), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“That the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized and directed 
to have the index to the Federal Statutes, published in 1908 and known 
us the Scott & Beaman Index, revised and extended to include the acts 
of Congress down to and including the acts of the Seventieth Congress, 
and to the revised index printed at the Government Printing 
Office 

‘Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for carrying 
wut the provisions of this act the sum of $50,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 


The objection was made by the 


may I ask the 


Be it enacted, etc., 


375, 


have 


LAND PATENT TO MINERVA E. TROY 
The bill (S. 2471) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent to certain lands to Minerva FE. Troy was read, 


considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | 


the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to approve, as of March 1, 1915, the application of Free- 
bod S. Lewis (No. 03071, Seattle series) in respect of lot 8 and the 
easterly 16 feet of lot 9, in block 32, town site of Port Angeles, State 
of Washington, and to grant to Minerva E. Troy, heir of Freeborn 8. 
Lewis, 
fee to such lands, notwithstanding any withdrawal or reservation thereof 


for public purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TEMPORARY OR EMERGENCY STAR-ROUTE SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 5190) to enable the 
authorize the establishment of temporary or emergency star- 
route service from a date earlier than 
requiring such service was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That of the act entitled “An act to 
ameng the act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing the Postal Savings 
System, and for other purposes,” approved May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 
161, U. 8S. C., title 39, sec. 434), is hereby amended by adding thereto 
the following proviso: 

“ Provided That the provisions of section 3960, Revised 
Statutes, that no compensation shall be paid for additional service in 
carrying the mail until such additional service is ordered, the sum to 
be allowed therefor to be expressed in the order and entered upon the 
books of the department, and that no compensation shall be paid for 
any additional regular service rendered before the issuing of such order, 
shall not apply te any service authorized under this act.” 


etc., section 8 


further, 


HIRE OF VEHICLES FROM VILLAGE DELIVERY CARRTERS 


The bill (H. R. 9300) to authorize the Postmaster General to 
hire vehicles from village delivery carriers was read, consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of February 20, 1929, entitled “An 
authorize the Postmaster General to hire vehicles from letter 

for use in service” (45 Stat. 1252; U. 8. C., Sup. III, title 
52), is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“ac to 
riers 


JY, sec 
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the Senator explain | 


. | 
Senator from 


Mexico [Mr. Bratton}, and ought he not in fairness to be | a yropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 


| ending June 30, 1913, was read, considered, ordered to a third 
| reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Senator is | 





upon payment of the appraised value at such date, a patent in | 
| pressly reserved. 


Postmaster General to | L 
' and Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
| 

the date of the order | 


11 


“ Provided, That beginning with the fiscal year 1928, and thereafter, 
the Postmaster General may hire vehicles from letter earriers for use 
in the city delivery and collection service, and in the village delivery 
and collection service, either under an allowance or on a contract 


basis.” 


JUNE 


RESIDENCE OF RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


The bill (H. R. 11007) to amend the act of August 24, 1912 
(ch, 389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 681), making 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par. 7, 
37 Stat. 556; U. 8. C., title 39, see. 631), making appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“All clerks appointed to the Railway Mail Service and to perform 
duty on railway post offices shall reside at some point on the route, or at 
some point convenient thereto in the discretion of the General Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service, to which they are assigned: Pro- 
vided, That railway postal clerks appointed prior to February 28, 1895, 


|} and now performing such duty shall not be required to change their 


residence except when transferred to another line.” 
GRANT OF FRANKING PRIVILEGE TO HELEN H. TAFT 


The bill (H. R. 11082) granting a franking privilege to Helen 
H. Taft was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter sent by post by Helen H. 
Taft, widow of the late William Howard Taft, under her written auto- 
graph signature, be conveyed free of postage during her natural life. 


LITTLE RIVER BRIDGE, MORRIS FERRY, ARK. 


The bill (S. 4518) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State 
of Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry was read, considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 


| the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
/ and pursuant to the laws of the State of Texas, its successors and 


assigns, to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and 


| approaches thereto across the Little River near Morris Ferry in the 


State of Arkansas upon the location of the present bridge and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to said 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co., its successors and assigns; and 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the 
same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such eorporation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


OCONEE RIVER BRIDGE, BALLS FERRY, GA. 


The bill (S. 4606) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, 


bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga., was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and 
Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Oconee River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Balls Ferry, Ga., in accordance 
with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE NEAR NIAGARA FALLS, N, Y. 


The bill (S. 4654) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that House bill 11903 may be substituted for the Senate bill, 
the title of which has just been stated, and that the Senate 
proceed to consider the House bill. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 11903) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, 
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its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a | 


toll bridge across the east branch of the Niagara River at or 
near the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., was read twice by its title, | 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and | 
passed, | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate bill 
4654 will be indefinitely postponed. 

NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE ae 

The bill (S. 4655) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 
11933 may be substituted for Senate bill 4655, and that the 
House bill may be now considered. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 11933) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the east branch of the Niagara River at or 
near the city of Tonawanda, N. Y., was read twice by its title, 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 4655 | 

| 
| 
| 


NEAR TONAWANDA, 


will be indefinitely postponed. 


CELEBRATION OF ANNIVERSARY OF BATTLE OF YORKTOWN 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) providing for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the celebration of the one | 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., | 
and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and 
authorizing an appropriation to be used in connection with such 
celebration, and for other purposes, was read, considered, | 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as | 
follows: | 
Resolved, etc., That the commission heretofore created pursuant to 
H. Con. Res. 43, Seventieth Congress, first sesmon, and known as the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission be, and the same 
is hereby, continued by the same Name and hereinafter referred to as the 
commission. Any vacancies arising in the personnel of the said com- | 
mission shall be filled as follows: Any vacancies occurring among the 
Senators shall be filled by appointment by the President of the Senate, 
and any vacancies occurring among the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be filled by appointment by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. | 


Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any | 
money in the Treasury otherwise appropriated, not exceeding | 
$200,000 to be expended in the discretion of the commission in carrying | 
out the purposes of this resolution, in doing such work, securing such 
grounds, providing such buildings and facilities, and meeting such 
expenses as the commission may deem necessary for the appropriate par 
ticipation of the United States in the celebration and observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va 
the surrender of Cornwallis on October 19, 1781. 

Sec. 3. That the commission is authorized to formulate and 
secure the proper execution of appropriate plans for said celebration; to 
employ or assist in employing all necessary employees and assistants 
for the proper execution of its duties under this resolution; to cooperate 
with any and all other organizations, associations, and agencies, Federal, 
State, or municipal, civic and patriotic, that may be interested in said 
celebration to enter into such contracts, perform such work, and do all | 
such other things as may be necessary or proper to carry Into full effect 
the intents and purposes of this resolution. 

Sec. 4. That the commission may in its discretion accept for the pur- 
poses of said celebration gifts of money or property, leases of land, and 
loans of property. 

Sec. 5. That the said commission be, and the same is hereby, au- 
thorized to call upon the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
Interior Department, and the Commission of Fine Arts, in Washington, 
x 
ance 


not 


, and 


said 


| 


for their assistance and advice in connection with the perform- | 
of the duties of said United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Commission, and the said War Department, Navy Department, the In 
terior Department, and Commission of Fine Arts are directed to render 
such assistance and advice as their other duties may permit and as may 
be within their power. 

Sec. 6. All expenditures of the commission shall be paid by the | 
Treasurer of the United States upon the approval of the chairman and 
the secretary of the commission. 


Sec. 7. 


That the members of the commission shall receive no compen- 


sation for their services, but shall be paid their actual and necessary 
hotel, and other expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
official duties outside of the District of Columbia to be paid out of the 
moneys authorized in section 2 of this resolution: Provided, however, | 
That the expenditures under this section of this resolution shall 


exceed in the aggregate the sum of $5,000. 


traveling, 


not 
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| been authorized to be taken care of and Germany 


| sideration 
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| sold by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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Sec. 8. That the commission hereby created shall expire one year after 
the expiration of the celebration 


ADJUSTMENT Ot 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I reported this morning two House bills and a House joint reso- 
lution which I should like to have the Senate act upon at this 
time, if there be no objection. First, Il ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8881) to earry 
out the recommendation of the President in connection with the 
late-claims agreement entered into pursuant to the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928, 
The VICE PRESIDENT 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. 
an explanation of the bill 
Mr. SMOOUOT. It will take just a few moments, Mr. President, 
to explain the bill, although I have filed reports upon all three 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY 


Is there objection? 


President, I think there ought to be 


measures, and all three were reported unanimously by the 
| cominittee. 
The President entered into an agreement with Germany for 


the adjudication of these late claims, and this bill will permit 
the deduction of one-half of 1 per cent of any award made of 
these late claims, to be available to the German Government 
for defraying expenses that may be incurred in connection with 
the adjudication of such claims. 

This bill has passed the House; it recommended by the 
by the State Department, and by the Treasury 
Department, and, as I have said, unanimously reported’ favor 


is 


| ably by the Committee on Finance. 


I may add that throughout the consideration of these claims 
had a staff of experts here. The late claims have 
must have 
those experts back here. The passage of the bill will not cost 
the Government of the United States anything. It merely 
authorizes payment of the experts out of the fund we are hold 
ing. That is all there is to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I 
again reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


EXEMPTION FROM 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
of the bill (H. R. 12440) providing certain exemp 
tions from taxation for Treasury bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think there should be an 
explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 
although the report which I 
goes into detail regarding it. 

The bill prevides certain exemptions from taxation for Treas- 
ury bills. Gains from the sale or other disposition of Treasury 
bills are subject to income tax at the present time, and losses 
therefrom are deductible. But, in order to ascertain capital 
gains or losses, as differentiated from the discount received on 
such Treasury bills, it necessary that those dealing in the 
complicated system of bookkeeping records, 
resulting in such an enormous amount of detail that a very 
real sales resistance has developed. By this bill that difficulty 
will be overcome. 


should like to have the bill 


rAXATION FOR TREASURY BILLS 


I will make a 
submitted to 


brief statement, 
accompany the bill 


is 


The bill has passed the House; it has been recommended 
strongly by the Treasury Depurtment, and has been reported 


favorably and unanimously by the Finance Committee. 
The report submitted to accompany the bill explains in detail 
the necessity for its passage. 
Senators will remember that Treasury short-time bills are 
whenever there is any 
real necessity for providing funds for the Treasury between the 


dates of the quarterly collection of income taxes. 


At present in connection with the payment of taxes upon 
these bills complicated accounts have to be kept, small as the 
amounts involved may be, which make the bills in many cases 
very objectionable to the purchasers, resulting in a loss to the 
Government. The Treasury reports that nothing to speak of 

| is collected from this source, and the passage of the bill would 


do away with all the difficulties which have arisen in connection 

with the disposal of such Treasury bills. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, is 

Treasury bills which are sold? 


the measure limited to 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. It covers nothing else? 
Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 
Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
mitted a report on the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a written report, going into detail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it not be wise, as it is a matter of 


Mr. President, the Senator said he had sub- 


general importance, to have the report printed in the REcorp? | 


I hope the Senator will ask unanimous consent to have that 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the report may 
be printed in the Recoxp following action on the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
dered. Is 
bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


objection, it is so or- 


Be it enacted, ct 
amended (Tublic, 
dding at the end 
*“(d) Any 

issued 
law ) 


taxes) 


That section 5 of 
No. 11, Tist Cong., 
thereof a new 
from the 
(after the 
exempt 


the second 
June 17, 


subdivision to 


Liberty bond act, 
1929), is amended 
read as follows: 
gain sale or 
date 
from all 


hereafter 


other disposition of Treasury 
upon wi this 
(except 
United 
States, or by 


bills 
hereunder 


shall be 
now o1 


ich subdivision 
taxation 
by the 
United 

} 


the sale or other 


inheritance 
any 


estate or 
imposed 
the 
from 


States, 


any of the possessions of 


any local taxing 
disposition of such 
allowed as a deduction, or otherwise recognized, 
tax now or 


authority; and 
bills shall t 
purposes of 


no loss 
Treasury 
for the 

States or any of its possessions,” 


any 


hereafter imp wed by the 


The report of the committee is as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 887, Tist Cong., 2d sess.] 


EXEMPTING GAIN FROM THE 


BILLS 


SALE OR 
FROM 


OTHER DISPOSITION OF 
TAXATION 


TREASURY 


Mr 
report (to accompany H. R 
The Committee on 


12440) ;: 

Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2440) providing certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury bills, 
having had report it back to the Senate 
without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 

Following is a copy of the report on the bill: 

“The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(iH. BR from taxation for Treasury 
bill back to the House without 
am bill do pass 


this bill is 


the same under consideration, 


lious« 


12440) providing certain exemptions 
having considered the same, report it 
ndment and that the 
* The enactment of 
Department, 

“About 
form of Government 
bill sold at 
been four issues of Treasury bills. 


recommend 


immediate 


urged by the Treasury 


year ago Congress authorized the 
short-term 
ind to be 


Treasury to issue a new 
security, to be 

Under that authorization there have 

These issues have come up to expec- 
tations and have been successful in the sense that the Treasury obtained 
money at reasonably low rates and that the Treasury bill enabled the 
a practical matter to borrow money when actually needed, 
as the Tr 


a discount. 


Treasury as 


instead of asury 


new instrument, on the quarterly tax payment dates. 


“Gains from the sale or other disposition of Treasury bills are sub- 


ject to income tax at the present time, and losses therefrom are deducti- | 


bk But, in order to ascertain capital gains or losses, as differentiated 
from the discount received on these Treasury bills, it is necessary that 
those dealing in the securities keep a complicated system of bookkeep 
ing records, resulting in such an enormous amount of detail that a very 
real sales resistance has developed. 


“Although gains from the sale or other disposition of Treasury bills 


are subject to income tax, little or no revenue is to be anticipated there- 
from because, unless the Treasury bill during its brief existence should 
happen to through the hands of men whose income is taxed at 
the gains and losses during the course of the 90 days 
will offset each other, with the result 
cerned capital gain or loss Treasury bills are bought 
which are, of course, taxed at the same rate. 
They are largely bought by banks, large insurance companies, and other 
corporations with funds to invest temporarily 
short and fluctuations are likely to 
that the amount involved on 
ts inconsequential 

“On the 
ent 
were 


pass 


different rates 


that so far as the Government is 
col there is no 


mostly by corporations 


Moreover, the maturity 
within such a narrow 
capital gains and losses 


is so 


move 


range account of 


last issue of Treasury bills there were no less than 17 differ- 
rates of discount, representing the different competitive bids that 
accepted. In other words, On one issue of Treasury bills there 
were 17 different rates of discount. The dealer who acquires those bills 
can not treat In order to arrive at the capital gain 
or loss, he must take each lot of Treasury bills sold at a particular dis- 
count rate and open an account for that particular lot, showing the 
price at which originally sold by the United States, the price paid by 
him for the bill, what he sold it for, and what the accrued discount is 
for the period during which he held the security. 


them as one issue. 
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there objection to the present consideration of the | 


becomes | 
State, or | 


| dealers, and if they want 


United | 


Smoor, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following | 


| sition of the bill to disposal or maturity. 
| Treasury bills can not be quoted at any given price, but the seller and 
| buyer have to make a series of computations for each transaction and 





known as a Treasury | 


had been accustomed to do before it had this | * 
oe rome aliens eye : _ | at which the bills were bought or sold and result, perhaps, in a dozen 


| different calculations in the tax-exempt feature. 
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“J. H. Case, Esq., chairman of the board of directors of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, who in the course of the last 13 or 14 
years has had as much experience with the Government security market 
as any man in the United States, became seriously concerned over this 
situation, and on April 21, 1930, he addressed a letter to Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury Ogden L, Mills, which letter reads in part as 
follows: 

“* But more convincing evidence of the difficulties which this type of 
financing is likely to encounter is found in the acute situation which has 
arisen in the experience of purchasers of the bills in subsequently dis- 
posing of their bills in the market. It is in this connection that this 
form of financing has recently encountered such serious difficulties as to 
justify the most careful consideration of some modification of the 
provisions governing their issuance. 

“*The sale of Treasury short-term obligations on favorable terms is 
dependent upon a group of traders or dealers in short-term investments 
who always stand ready to buy or sell obligations of this sort. The 


| desirability of the Treasury bill depends on the holders being able to 


liquidate it at any time at a fair price, and these dealers constitute the 
market where this is always possible. In this market, as in all money 
markets with which I am familiar, the buyers of Government and other 
short-term securities such as bankers’ bills and city of New York war- 
rants usually acquire such securities as needed through this group of 
to realize on the securities, sell them to or 
these dealers. The popularity of the security depends on its 
being traded in freely in this way. 

“*We have been hoping that the United States Treasury bill would 
take its proper place in this market and become a desired instrument for 
short-term investments by banks, corporations, and individuals. But 
the fact is that the dealers now find the market almost closed to these 
new Treasury bills, solely on the ground of the bookkeeping complica- 
tions which necessitate such an enormous amount of detail that pros- 
pective buyers refuse to take them. 

“*A letter I have just received from Mr. EB. C. Wagner, president of 
the Discount Corporation of New York, which is one of the largest deal- 
ers in Government securities, indicates the difficulties they are encoun- 


through 


| tering. 


“*The difficulty lies in the fact that the tax exemption of the income 
from Treasury bills has to be computed by the buyer not on the basis 
of price at which he purchases the bill but on the basis of the original 
sale price, which is not the same for all bills issued at a given date, for 
parts of each issue are sold at different prices, and, moreover, the holder 
of a bill must compute a capital gain or loss from the time of his acqui- 


In this way an issue of 


the dealers find that for each bill they 
account on a daily accrual basis. The discount houses print and circu- 
late daily offering sheets, and in the of Government securities 
their lists show the price of each issue, the true interest yield, and in 
a separate column the yield to corporations after an allowance has been 


handle they have to keep an 


case 


| made for tax exemptions, but in the case of Treasury bills it is impos- 


sible to show the yields on a taxable basis because of the various prices 


All of this bookkeeping 
brings the Governnient no net return, for one holder’s loss exactly offsets 
another's gain. 

“*These difficulties are so great that a number of important buyers 
of Treasury obligations are withdrawing altogether from the purchase 
of the bills, and I am convinced that unless the present law can be 
modified the Treasury may presently have difficulty in continuing this 
method of financing on a satisfactory basis.’ 

“There is also quoted the letter from E. C. Wagner, Esq., president 
Discount Co. of New York, one of the largest dealers in Government 
securities, which is referred to in the letter from Mr. Case and which 
indicates the difficulties that that company is experiencing because of 
the necessity for computing capital gains or losses resulting from the 
sale or other disposition of Treasury bills: 

“Discount CORPORATION OF New YORK, 
“ New York City, April 17, 1930. 
“Mr. J. Hereerr CASE, 
“ Chairman of the board, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
* New York, N. Y. 
“Dear Mr. CaSe: You are, I know, well informed in regard to the dis- 


appointment on the part of the money market when the announcement 


was made that the exemption of income derived from an investment of 
United States Treasury bills would be measured by the discount actually 
received for each individual bill at the time of issue. 

“This corporation performs an important function in endeavoring to 
even up the temporary surplus funds of banks and bankers through our 
holdings of bank acceptances and short-time Government securities. 
In order to obtain more favorable rates for money, it has been our 
custom to farm out our holdings of short-term Government securities by 
means of repurchase agreements, so that the investor of money gains 
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the benefit of the exemption of taxation from the income derived. In | 
his manner we frequently place out blocks of $5,000,000 or more of one 
issue of certificates, the coupon being the same for the entire block. 

“We have been unable, however, to arrange repurchase agreements in 
the case of United States Treasury bills, because a block of Treasury 
bills may have been bought at a dozen different rates of discount and 
the calculation of the benefit of the tax exemption is too complicated 
for the moneyed party borrowed from. We are therefore obliged in 
the case of Treasury bills to rely on straight loans and pay the full rate 
of interest. Moreover, the interest which we pay is not deductible as an | 
expense on our income-tax return. All of this makes the financing of 
the purchase of Treasury bills very difficult for dealers. 

“T have taken up the matter of financing the carrying of Treasury 
bills because, after all, that is the first thing a dealer has to do when 
handling them. The next step is to arrange a sale. There, again, we 
meet with considerable sales resistance on the part of banks and bank 
ers, who appear to so strongly object to the work necessitated in 
calculating the exemption from taxation of the resulting revenue. 

“When visiting banks with the object of making trades or borrowing 
money, one normally would only have to bear in mind that one had 
$5,000,000 or $10,000,000 United States Government certificates to sell. 
In the case of Treasury bills, it is not only necessary to know the dollar 
volume but a dealer must carry with him the particulars of the original 
discount at which they were bought, so as to be able to inform the 
buyer of the conditions of the suggested purchase. 

“The net result is that whereas the market anticipated that the 
United States Treasury bill would become the premier security of the 
world and the most easily traded in, jit is in fact to-day the least 
popular of all United States issues. 
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“ We have no hesitation in saying that tn our opinion Congress should | 


change the law so that the current market discount is exempt from 
taxation. If this is done, holders of Treasury bills need make only 
one entry of the income, instead of which we are obliged to carry a 
complicated set of books, copies of which are handed you with this 
letter. If you can prevail upon the Secretary of the Treasury to appeal 
to Congress to make the necessary change in the act, it will do much to 
broaden the market for Treasury bills and insure the capacity of the 
Government to continue to borrow in this form on advantageous terms. 
“Thanking you for your customary courtesy, we are, 
‘Yours very truly, 
“E. C. Wagner, President.” 


INCOME TAXATION ON COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) extend- 
ing the time for the assessment, refund, and credit of income 
taxes for 1927 and 1928 in the case of married individuals hav- 
ing community income. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator explain the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the joint resolution extends for 
one year the periods of limitation in respect of the assessment, 
refund, and credit of income taxes in the case of any married 
individual where such individual or his or her spouse filed a 
separate income-tax return and included in such return the 
income which, under the laws of the State, upon receipt became 
ecomiunity property. The joint resolution affects eight States, 
California being one and Florida being another. 

The joint resolution has passed the House. There is no ob- 
jection to it, and the Treasury Department reports the neces- 
sity of the enactment of this proposed legislation at the pres- 
ent session for a solution of the problem which has arisen in 
connection with the community property test case (Poe v. Sea- 
born), now pending before the United States Supreme Court. 

The necessity for this legislation is fully set out in the report 
which I have submitted to accompany the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I inquire of the Senator if the joint reso- 
lution was reported unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee reported the joint resolution 
unanimously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Resolwed, etc., That the 3-year period of Mmitation provided in sec- 
tion 277 of the revenue act of 1926 upon the assessment of income taxes 
imposed by that act for the taxable year 1927, and the 3-year period 
of limitation provided in section 284 of the revenue act of 1926 in re- 
spect of refunds and credits of income taxes impesed by that act for 
the taxable year 1927 shall be extended for a period of one year in the 
ease of any married individual where such individual or his or her 
spouse filed a separate income-tax return for such taxable year an4 
included therein income which under the laws of the State upon receipt 
became community property. 


| eration, report it back to the Senate without amendment, and 
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Sec. 2. The 2-year period of limitation provided in section 275 of 


=i) 











the revenue act of 1928 upon the assessment of income taxes imposed 
by Title I of that act for the taxable year 1928, and the 2-year period 
of limitation provided in section 322 of the revenue act of 1928 in 


respect of refunds and credits of income taxes imposed by that act for 
the taxable year 1928 shall be extended for a period of one year in the 
case of any married individual where such individual or his or her 
spouse filed a separate income-tax return for such taxable year and 
included therein income which under the laws of the State upon receipt 
became community property 

Sec. 3. The periods of limitations extended by this joint resolution 
shall. as so extended, be considered to be provided in 
284 of the revenue act of 1926 ar 
act of 10928, respectively 


277 and 
id sections 275 and 322 of the revenue 


sections 


Sec. 4. Nothing herein shall be construed as extending any period of 
limitation which has expired bef , 
tion. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will have the report 
accompanying the joint resolution printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the report accompany- 
ing the joint resolution may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 





sre the enactment of joint resolu- 


[S. Rept. No. 888, 70th Cong., 


2d sess.] 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF LIMITATION IN CASE OF COMMUNITY INCOME 
Mr. Smoot, from the Committee on Finance 


report (to accompany H. J. Res. 3409): 


submitted the following 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 340) extending the time for the assessment, refund, and 
credit of income taxes for 1927 and 1928S in the case of married indi- 
viduals having community income, having had the same under consid- 
recom 
mend that the resolution do pass. 

Following is the House report on the joint resolution: 

“The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 540) extending the time for the assessment 
refund, and credit of Income taxes for 1927 and 1928 in the case of 
matried individuals having community income, having had the same 
under consideration, report it back to the House without amendment, 
and recommend that the resolution do pass. 

“The legislation herein proposed extends for one year the periods of 
limitation in respect of the assessment, refund, and credit of income 
taxes in the case of any married individual where such individual or his 
or her spouse filed a separate income-tax return and included in 
return the income which, under the laws of the State, upon receipt 
became community property The period for the taxable year 1927 
under the revenue act of 1926 was three years The period for the year 
1928 under the revenue act of 1928 was two years. Sections 1 and 2 of 
this resolution extend such periods to four and three years, respectively. 

“ The effect of section 3 is to make the extended periods of limitation 
provided in the joint resolution as if they were the periods provided in 
sections 277 and 284 of the revenue act of 1926, and sections 275 and 
322 of the revenue act of 1928, respectively, so that wherever in those 
acts the period of limitation or the statute of limitations provided in 
section 277 or 284 of the 1926 act or in section 275 or 322 of the 1928 
act is referred to, such period or statute as extended by this joint 
resolution will be included. For example: Section 275 of the revenue 
act of 1928 provides a 2-year period of limitation on the assessment 
of income taxes imposed by that act, and section 277 provides that 
the ‘running of the statute of limitations provided in section 275 
* * ®* on the making of assessments * * * in respect to any 
deficiency, shall (after the mailing of a notice under section 272 (a)) 
be suspended for the period during which the commissioner is pro- 
hibited from making the assessment * * * and for 60 days there- 
after.’ 


such 


By virtue of the provisions of section 3 of the joint resolution 
the statute of limitations ‘ provided in section 275” 


-é 


comprehends not 
only the 2-year period but the 2-year period as extended for an addi- 
tional year by section 2 of the joint resolution. As a result the ex 
tended period of limitation Is made effective to the same degree as if 
the limitation sections of the revenue acts of 1926 and 1928 were them- 
selves amended to provide for the extended periods of limitation pro- 
vided in the joint resolution. 

“The necessity for the enactment of this resolution is fully set forth 
by the Acting Secretary of the Treasury in his letter to the chairman 
of the committee under date of May 10, 1930, as follows: 

“May 10, 1930 
“Hon. Wittis C. Hawley, 
‘Chairman Committce on Ways and Means, 
“ House of Representatives 

“ Dpar MR. CHAIRMAN: Transmitted herewith is a draft of a proposed 
joint resolution extending the periods of limitation in respect of assess- 
ments, refunds, and credits of income taxes for the taxable year 1927 
and the taxable year 1928, in the case of a married individual where 
such individual or his or her spouse filed a separate income-tax return 
and included therein community income. 
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JUNE 11 


“The enactment of this proposed lIegisiation at the present session of | review, and the returns will be appropriately flagged in the files so that 


the Congress is essential to the solution of 
community property test case 
pending the United States Supreme Court. 
neral of the United States has ad 


this case will go over to the 


the problem 
arisen in the 


before 


connection with (Poe v. 


The 


Seaborn), now 
Solicitor Ge 
fall term of the court, and that it is highly 
will be handed down prior to the first deci- 
There that a decision will 


improbable that a decision 


sion day in January 951 is no assurance 


be handed down even then 


The following is a brief history of the community property income 


issue 
rhe 


tember 10, 


Attorney 


1820 


General of the United States in an opinion dated Sep- 
(32 Op. Atty Gen. 298, T. D. 3071, C. B. 3221, the 
August 24 in the Treasury 
in an opinion dated February 26, 
425, T. D. 3138, C. B. 4, with 
cla he New Mexico 


income tax re 


date being stated as 
to Texas, and 1921 (32 Op. Atty 
respect to Washington, 
Nevada, held that in rendering 
wife might each report one-half of 
laws of the respective States became, simul- 
receipt, community property. On January 4, 
Supreme Court in the case of United States v. 
148, 269 U. 8. 315, T. D. 3817, C. B. V-1, 188) sus- 
position of the department in taxing all community income 
husband under the laws of the State of California in effect at 
The Supreme Court of the United States in the course of 
its opinion stated as follows: 

‘oe ¢ °* Bee 


that the 


258), 
Louisiana, and 
turns a husband and 
the income which under the 
taneously 

the United 
bins (46 8. Ct 
tained the 


to the 


with its 


States 


that 


time 


if we are 
wife had an 


wrong 
interest in 


as to the law of California and 
the community income that 
ss could tax if so minded, it does not follew that Congress could 
tax the husband for the whole. Although restricted in the 


of gifts, etc., be alone has the disposition of the fund. 


assume 
Congre 


not matter 


He may spend 


i 
substantially as he chooses, and if he wastes it in debauchery the wife 


has no redress. * * * ‘That he may be taxed for such a fund seems 


need no argument The same and further considerations lead 
to the con that it was intended to tax him for the whole. 
* * * he who has all the power [should] bear the burden * * ®*® 
the husband [is] the most obvious target for the shaft * * *%,’ 
‘Under date of July 16, 1927, in a letter addressed to this department 
(35 Op, Atty. Gen. 265), the Attorney General withdrew his two former 
opinions relating to community-property income 
decision in the case of United States « 
stantial doubt as to the 
the Treasury Ds 
the 
community 


to us to 


clusion 


soundness of the tws 


unde! laws of the several States with respect to the reporting of 


icone, 

‘This situation resulted in the preparation of a proposed Treasury de- 
cision, applicable to all the community-property 
income-tax regulations of the department and denying to husband and 
wife the right to divide community income in making income-tax returns. 
W hile 
sentatives in Congress from community-property States urged upon the 
department that the regulations should not be so amended until re- 
quired by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. They 
insisted that the language in the Robbins opinion which supported the 
proposed amendment was dicta, and that it was unjust to reverse the 
prior edure of the department in effect over a long 
period of years on account of mere dicta, particularly when such re- 
versal wouid affect over a hundred thousand taxpayers in the com- 
munity-property States. 

“Attention 
amendment 
make 


practice and pro« 


was called to the 
and eventually 
refunds to this vast 
amount of unnecessary 


fact that if the department made the 
was found to be wrong, it would have to 
number of taxpayers, resulting in a large 
administrative work In accordance with 
views thus urged upon the department, it was finally decided that the 
proposed Treasury decision should not be issued until test cases with 
respect to the community-property issue should have been litigated 
through the Supreme Court and final decisions obtained. It was the 
concensus of opinion at that time that any change in the prior practice 
and procedure of the department should not be made retroactive beyond 
the taxable year 1927. Expectations that a decision of the 
Supreme Court would be handed down during the 1930 spring term of 
the court, leaving ample time for the department satisfactorily to close 
all community-income cases for the taxable years 1927 and 1928 before 
the running of the statute of limitations. Upon such understanding 
the department published I. T. mMimeograph Coll. No. 3723, dated April 
6, 1929 (C. B, VIII—1, 89), a copy of which is attached hereto. The 


were 


following rules, among others, were laid down in the mimeograph gov- 


erning the procedure to be followed in the 


1927 and subsequent taxable years: 


audit of such returns for 


“«(2) The audit of returns filed upon the so-called community-property 


basis for 1927 and subsequent taxable years will be governed by the 
following rules: 


o * 7 . * * * 
“*(c) If the adjustment of all of the other issues results in no change 

in tax liability, the returns will be filed in the collector’s office or the 

Income Tax Unit in Washington, as the case may be, after the usual 


which has | 


vised the department that | 


| im the office of the internal-revenue agent in charge. 


Decision), with respect | 
Gen. | 
Arizona, 


1926, | 
Rob- | 





for the reason that the | 
Robbins had raised a very sub- | 
former opinions, leaving | 
artment to take any position it might consider proper | 


this Treasury decision was in the course of preparation Repre- 


the | 


they may be readily withdrawn and assembled for a supplemental audit 
in the event the final decision of the court sustains the bureau’s 
position. (But see par. (i) below.) 

“*(d) If the taxpayer acquiesces in the proposed adjustment of the 
other issues and such adjustment results in a change in tax liability, 
the administrative file in the case, after the usual review, will be 
appropriately labeled and, pending the final court decision, will be held 
This type of cases 
will be treated by collectors in the same manner as protest cases and 
will be transmitted to the appropriate internal-revenue agent in charge. 
The taxpayer will be advised to protect his interests with respect to 
any overpayments by filing a claim for refund within the statutory 
period of limitation properly applicable thereto. 

. 7 7. * > . . 

“*¢h) Those returns which are closed and filed, or which may here- 
after be accepted and sent to the files as properly prepared (except for 
the community-property issue), will be flagged in the files as in para- 
graph (c) above. This paragraph does not apply to those cases which 
may have been finally closed under section 1106 (b) of the revenue act 
of 1926 or section 606 of the revenue act of 1928. 

“*(i) If the final decision of the court is in favor of the bureau’s 
position, the return sent to the files will be subject to a supplemental 
audit only in those cases where the additional tax will be sufficient in 


| amount to justify the time and expense in taking such action.’ 


“Under the above-quoted provisions of the mimeograph there are now 
approximately 100,000 returns for the calendar years 1927 and 1928 
being held in the Income Tax Unit in Washington awaiting the decision 
of the Supreme Court. There are also approximately 200 returns for 
the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 which are being so held. In addition, 
there are at least 10,000 returns for the taxable years 1927 and 1928 
being held in the offices of the several internal-revenue agents in charge. 


| The amount of additional taxes to be collected on account of the taxable 


years 1927 and 1928, if the community-property income Issue is de- 
cided in favor of the Government, is estimated to be approximately 
$50,000,000. 

“The following alternatives have been considered by the department in 
an attempt to solve the problem, all of which are unsatisfactory, since 
they would result in confusion, inconvenience, and embarrassment both 
to the Government and the taxpayers: 

“*1,. The department might await a possible decision of the Supreme 
Court as of January, 1931, before finally determining deficiencies for 
the taxable years 1927 and 1928 resulting from the refusal to permit 
the division between husband and wife of community income.’ 

“It is readily apparent that if the department should thus await the 


| decision of the Supreme Court, even though the decision is handed down 
States, amending the 


early in January, 1931, the department, in order to protect the interests 
of the Government against the running of the statute of limitations, 
would have to proceed now to reaudit over a hundred thousand returns 
on the basis of refusing to permit the division of community income 


and, when the Supreme Court renders its decision, would have to prepare 


and issue immediately and without sufficient time for adequate prepara- 
tion 60-day deficiency letters in all these cases. It is obvious that a 
most unsatisfactory and embarrassing situation would result from the 
haste which would be necessary in completing the task in the insufficient 
time which would be available to the Government. In general, the 
period of limitation on assessment with respect to the calendar years 
1927 and 1928 will expire from January 1 to March 15, 1931, dependent 
upon the dates the returns were filed, with the peak around March 15, 
1931, while the period of limitation on assessment with respect to the 
fiscal years 1927 and 1928 will expire before those dates. 

“*2 The department might proceed at once finally to determine defi- 
ciencies for the taxable years 1927 and 1928 resulting from the refusal 
to permit the division between husband and wife of community income.’ 

“This would require the preparation and issuance of 60-day deficiency 
letter to the husband and letters suggesting the filing of refund claims 
by the wife in order to protect her interests. The result would be 
the filing of thousands of petitions with the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals, which would cause a serious congestion of cases before 
the board. The forcing of taxpayers in these thousands of cases to 
file petitions with the United States Board of Tax Appeals or to pay 


| the tax and file claims for refund would entail an expense and incon- 


venience to the taxpayers which should be avoided, if possible. 

“*2. The department might endeavor to hold these cases for the tax- 
able years 1927 and 1928 open by soliciting consents extending the 
period of limitation.’ 

“This would entail a tremendous administrative expense, and, in the 
creat number of cases where such consents could not be obtained, it 
would be necessary to follow the unsatisfactory procedure outlined in 
the preceding paragraph. Furthermore, a wholesale soliciting of waivers 
would probably cause a reaction against the Government on the part of 
the taxpayers. 

“In view of the foregoing it is believed that the legislation suggested 
by the proposed joint resolution is the best possible solution to the 
problem which confronts the department. The proposed legislation does 
not extend the periods of limitation in respect of assessments, refunds, 








195 


and credits generally, but only in those cases in which the community- 
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property income issue is involved for the taxable years 1927 and 1928, | 


and is designed to avoid the expense and inconvenience which would 
result to taxpayers if the Government, prior to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the community-property test cases, should be forced 
to issue 60-day deficiency letters in order to suspend the running of 
the statute of limitations as to those years. 
enacted during the present session of Congress, 
department can fully protect the interests of the Government is to pro- 
ceed with the determination of deficiencies and the issuance of 60-day 
deficiency letters in these cases without awaiting a decision of the 
Supreme Court, which procedure, as has been shown, would result tn the 
filing of thousands of petitions with the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, a congestion of cases before the board, and undue expense and 
inconvenience to taxpayers. The department therefore recommends that 
effort be made to enact the proposed legislation at the present 
session of the Congress 
“Very truly yours, 


every 


“Oepen L. MILLS, 
“Acting Secretary of the Treasury.” 


AMENDMENT TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there was reported to-day by 
the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriper) the bill (H. R. 
10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 
I do not ask that the bill be considered this afternoon, because 
there are not many Senators present, and perhaps it ought to 


go to the calendar; but I want to give notice that I will under- | 


take to call it up at the very earliest opportunity, by motion, if 
necessary. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator from Geor- 
gia think there will be any objection to the passage of the bill? 
I understand that it has been unanimously reported by the 
committee. Am I correct in that? 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, to what bill is the Senator refer- 
ring? 

Mr. McKELLAR. To the so-called war veterans’ bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. To the bill amending the World War vet- 
erans’ act. 

Mr. REED. It will require some discussion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it will require some discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the bill will be brought before the 


Senate at a very early date. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asking that it be considered now; 
I am calling attention to the fact that it has been reported, and 
that we desire to call it up as soon as practicable. 

Mr. REED. I for one shall expect to offer as an amendment 
the bill sponsored by the American Legion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I apprehended that there would be at least 
some discussion of the amendments offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania should not offer the amendment toe which he has 
referred, I would do so. 


ADULTERATED, MISBRANDED, OR POISONOUS FOODS, ETC. 


Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, some time ago the House 
passed House bill 730, known as the canning bill, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Subse 
quently the Senate passed a bill, Senate bill 1133, on the same 
subject. I move that the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 730) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulter- 
ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes,” approved Jane 30, 1906, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I now ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I now offer as an amendment the Senate bill 
1133 as heretofore passed by the Senate and embodying the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the House bill and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


That section 8 of the act of June 30, 1906, entitled “An act for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” as 


amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 


For the purposes of this paragraph, the words 
If such legislation is not | 
the only way the | 


| the food. 
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Fifth. (a) If it be canned food and falls below the standard of qual 
ity, condition, and/or fill of container, promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for such canned food, and its package or label does not bear 
a plain and conspicuous statement prescribed by the Secretary of Agri 
culture indicating that such canned food falls below such standard 
“canned food" mean 


all food which is in hermetically sealed container and is sterilized by 


heat, except meat and meat food products which are subject to the 
provisions of the meat inspection act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260), 
as amended, and except canned milk; the word “class” means and is 


limited to a generic product for which a standard is to be established 
and does not mean a variety, or species of a generic product 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to determine, establish, and 


grade, 


promulgate, from time to time, a reasonable standard of quality, con 
dition, and/or fill of container for each class of canned foed as will, 
in his judgment, promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest of 


the consumer, and he is authorized to alter or modify such standard 
from time to time as, in his judgment, honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of the consumer may 

(b) When it is proposed to change or fix a standard, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall direct the food standards committee, or such other 


standards agency as he 


require 


may establish in the food and drug administra 
tion of the department, to determine upon and publish from time to time 


tentative definitions and standards for food. No such tentative defini 
tion or standard for any food shall be determined upon or published 
except after reasonable public notice and full opportunity for public 
hearing of all interested parties upon a proposed tentative definition or 
standard for the food, to be announced by the standards agency as a 
part of such public notice. Within 30 days after the publication of 


any such tentative definition or standard determined upon by the stand 
ards agency, exceptions thereto may be filed with the Secretary by 
party of record to the proceedings before the standards agency 
respect to the tentative definition standard. The Secretary 

if exceptions are so filed, and may upon his own motion within 
period, whether or not are filed, review such tentative 
definition or standard. If such review is had, the Secretary may, after 
reasonable notice to all parties of record to the proceedings before the 
standards agency with respect to the tentative definition or standard 
and after full opportunity to all such parties for public hearing before 
him, determine upon and establish a definition and/or standard fr the 
food. If no such review is bad, the Secretary shall establish the tenta 
tive definition and/or standard as the definition and/or standard for 
A definition or standard established by the Secretary under 
this section shall take effect at such time as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, but in no case earlier than 90 days from the date of the pro- 
mulgation thereof. The testimony and argument at any hearing under 
this section shall be stenographically reported and a transcript thereof 
promptly filed in the department as a public record. Modifications of 
any definition or standard established under this section shall likewise 
be subject to the foregoing procedure. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is further authorized to prescribe 
and promulgate from time to time the form of statement which must 
appear in a plain and coispicuous manner on each package or label 
of canned food which falls below the standard promu’gated by him, 
and which will indicate that such canned food falls below such stand 
ard, and he is authorized to alter or modify such form of statement, 
from time to time, as in his judgment may be necessary. In promul- 
gating such standards and forms of statements and any alteration or 
modification thereof, the Secretary of Agriculture shall specify the date 
or dates when such standards shall become effective, after which 
such statements shall be used, and shall give public notice not 
than 90 days in advance of the date or dates on which such standards 
shall become effective or such statements shall used. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed to authorize the manufacture, sale, 
shipment, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded foods. 


any 
with 
shall, 


such 


or 


exceptions 80 


or 


less 


be 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes where- 
by Senate bill 1133 was read the third time and passed will be 
reconsidered, and, without objection, the Senate bill will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


MOUNT LIOOD AREA, OREGON 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, about a year ago the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Forest Service, made a 
very elaborate survey of the Mount Hood district, in the State 
of Oregon, for recreation purposes. At the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I ask that it be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
RECESS 

Mr. REED. I move that the unanimous-consent agreement be 
carried out, and that the Senate take a recess. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 12, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate June 11 (legisla- 
tive day of June 9), 1930 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Louis H. Crawford, of Georgia, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Georgia. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired February 23, 1930.) 
Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States: 


To be lieutenant commanders, to rank as such from June 5, 1930 
Lieut. Albert M. Martinson. 

Lieut. Edward H. Fritzsche. 

Lieut. Carleton T. Smith. 

Lieut. Raymond J. Mauerman, 

Lieut. Robert C. Jewell. 

Lieut. George BE. McCabe. 

Lieut. Lee H. Baker. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, June 11, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 
| it not therefore stand to reason that the country would approve a meas- 
ure that would put the remaining countries of the world 


the following prayer: 


O Lord God of Hosts, we thank Thee for this day with its 
promise and opportunity. We praise Thee for the bud and 
bloom, for the caroling birds, for nature wrought in the garment 
of its own loveliness, and even for the stars, those eloquent 
ministers of the night. O God, we rejoice because of these evi- 
dences of Thy might and glory. We bow our souls in humility 
and ask the forgiveness of our sins. Teach us the importance 
of the smallest effort, and may we dread no duty. Bless unto 
us the memory of experience, every sweet association, and every 
tie of love. Impart to every care-beclouded life some ray of 
cheer and touch their souls with comfort every day. Through 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


LEAVE 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the disposal of 
business on the Speaker’s table, I may address the House for 
15 minutes on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table and at the conclusion of the address of the 
gentleman from Missouri |[Mr. Hopkins] he be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


RESTRICTION 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address 
I delivered last evening over the radio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me last evening over the radio: 


OF MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


Few, if any, of our public questions are more important or more 
interesting than the immigration of new people. In our early history 
we invited and encouraged immigrants. Never in the history of the 
world has there been such a movement of people as that which occurred 
in the 10 decades preceding the passage of our first quota law in 1921. 
in a period of a few years an army of pioneers, native-born and immi- 
grant, crossed the Alleghenies, scattered themselves over the wide 
prairies and fertile valleys of the Middle West, scaled the mighty moun- 
tains, penetrated the vast forests of the western slopes, and pushing 
one frontier after another before them were stopped only by the mighty 
Pacific. 

Just before the World War the line of immigrants coming into our 
country averaged a million a year, Congress had sensed the danger 
in this flood of new people and gave a warning by passing the 1917 
restriction bill, which President Wilson vetoed but which was promptly 
passed his veto. In 1921 Congress passed the first quota law, 
which was followed by the act of 1924, which is the basis of all re- 


ovet 
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strictive legislation now on our statute books. There was very vigor- 
ous opposition to each of these measures. This opposition 
principally from three classes. 

First, the alien-minded resident whose loyalty to the mother country 
surpassed his fealty to the United States. 

Second, the cheap-labor advocate. 

Third, certain branches of the Department of State. 
straining of diplomatic relations. 

The alien minded, the cheap-labor advocate, and the departmental 
pessimist are still abroad in the land, and though they are few in 
number they are always vigilant and frequently militant. 

The alien minded is ever zealous in his opposition to all measures 
proposing further restriction and is in favor of all laws tending to 
break down the quota regulations. He is usually loud in his approval 


came 


They feared a 


| of the quota system, but his sincerity is doubted when bis actions are 


scrutinized closely. 

The cunning cheap-labor advocate 
for his position and 
restrictionist. 

The diplomat and department chief who is so bound by custom and 
precedent that he views all new truth as an innovation at least, if 
not a positive radical departure, is fearful of causing international 
hard feelings and is ready to question everything new that tends to 
restrict immigration. 

Each of these groups is now playing an important part in opposition 
to the only real immigration question now confronting the present 
Congress. I refer to the restricting of immigration from the countries 
of North and South America—the Western Hemisphere. 

There is no denying the fact that the country approves the action 
of former Congresses in providing exclusion laws against the yellow 
and brown races of Asia. Likewise does it approve legislation holding 
European immigration within the bounds of certain fixed quotas. Does 


advances 
ofttimes succeeds in 


many subtle 
confusing the most 


reasons 
ardent 


those of the 
Western Hemisphere—under some plan of restriction? An affirmative 
answer is irresistible. This is the answer that the American out of 
employment makes when he sees foreigners holding jobs that he would 
like to have. This is the answer of Hon. James J. Davis, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, when he says in his annual report: “ The unlimited 
fiow of immigrants from the countries of the Western Hemisphere can 
not be reconciled with the sharp curtailment of immigration from 
Europe.” 

Again, he says: “The absence of any restriction or limitation on 
natives of New World countries coming here for permanent residence 
is the only obstacle in the way of complete numerical control of immi- 
gration and, in my judgment, the matter has been too long neglected 
by Congress.” 

On March 13 last the Immigration Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives recommended the passage of the Johnson-Box bill, which 
provides that each of the countries of North and South America be 
placed upon a quota. It is true that there is no pressing need of 
restrictive laws against some of these countries, for they are new and 
are receiving immigration themselves, and they contribute but few 
immigrants to our country. The strength of any law is its freedom 
from unfair discrimination. 

While it is true that restriction may not be necessary against some of 
these countries, yet when it is so well recognized that restriction is 
necessary as to others of them, it would not be unfair to give each 
country a quota, providing they were dealt with as liberally as we have 
dealt with European countries. The Johnson-Box bill provides more 
liberal quotas than given to European countries. It fixes quotas for 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba on a different basis than other restrictive 
measures, and is more liberal. It provides that each of these last- 
named countries shall have a quota equal to four times the number of 
citizens of the United States who entered that country for permanent 
residence during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929—Mexico to have 
a bonus of approximately 8,000 in 1930 and 4,000 in 1931. To illus- 
trate: If 725 American citizens emigrated to Mexico for permanent 
residence in 1929, a quota of four times 725, or 2,900, would be allowed 
Mexico. In addition to this, the bill gives Mexico for 1930 and 1931 
a bonus quota above referred to to satisfy the agriculturists of the 
Southwest, who claim that they need Mexicans to do their work, 
Canada and Newfoundland together are given a quota of 67,556, which 
is in excess of the average number of Canadians now coming. Under 
this bill each of the other countries is given a quota equal to the 
number of immigrants that came from that country last year, with 
a minimum quota of 100 to each country, 

This bill would give us “complete numerical control” of immigra- 
tion, as advocated by Secretary Davis. It would restrict Mexican im- 
migration without being unfair to her, and would fix a quota on the 
other countries without restricting them below what they are now 
sending us. 

While this bill was waiting action by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate took up the consideration of the Harris bill, which involved 
the same question. After two weeks’ debate and deliberation it came 
to no conclusion on the matter. You probably have observed that the 
Senate is a deliberative body. Later the Senate reconsidered the 
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Harris bill and finally passed it. 
and gives her a quota of 1,882. It puts Mexico upon the same quota 
basis as Europe. It reduces in proportion the quotas of the European 
countries to cover the quota granted to Mexico. Great Britain's quota 
is reduced by 825, Germany's by 326, and the other countries in pro- 
portion, the total of all quotas—153,717—remaining the same. 
These are some of the arguments advanced in favor of these 
First. To restrict immigration 
restricted flow of immigration 


bills : 


from Europe and to permit an 
from Mexico is inconsistent. 


Second. Restriction is intended to protect the American working 
man. 

Third. Restriction is intended to prevent the lowering of our 
standard of living and the standard of our physical, mental, and 


moral manhood, 
The arguments against these bills are also plausible. 
First. It is claimed that bill 
since it Mexico, 
Second. It is claimed by 
west that Mexican labor is 
Third. The State Department claims that to place a restriction on 
the immigration the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere will offend these countries and may cause them to retaliate. 
Fourth. The State Department that in the 
it has increased its vigilance with reference to the admission of immi 
from Mexico and that it reduced the number to 
for the present fiscal year, and can continue this reduction 
Let for and 
The Harris bill does not single out Mexico from the other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. This is the best argument against it. Sut 
restriction is a policy adopted for our benefit and not for the benefit 
of the other country. 
law that every country has a right to control the flow of immigration 
coming into territory. All the countries of the world have re 
strictive immigration laws—Mexico has them. So long as Mexico is 
placed on the same basis as England, Ireland, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries she is not seriously discriminated against. 


the Harris works a discrimination 


singles out 


the farmers and railroads of the South 


indispensable to them. 


coming to us from 


also claims past year 


has 


grants 


us consider, briefly, each of these arguments against 


lfts 


And further, even if the Harris bill does discriminate against 
Mexico, the Johnson-Box bill does not discriminate against Mexico | 
for it includes all the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

That serious diplomatic complications will follow the enactment 
of restrictive legislation is not a serious argument. The same claim 
was made by the State Department when the first restrictive laws 


were passed by 

The clalm that the number of Mexicans coming to the United States 
has been greatly reduced can not be authentically proved or disproved. 
An affirmation is on the same footing as a denial for because of the 
long boundary line between us and Mexico, and because of the character 
of the territory it is impossible to make a fair guess as te how many 
Mexicans cross the border clandestinely. Every fair-minded student 


Congress, but no diplomatic disaster followed. 


of this question knows that the increase of Mexican population in this | 


country during the past 10 years has greatly exceeded the figures given 
out by the Government, even though these figures are surprisingly large. 
The State Department may have turned back a large number attempt- 
ing to come through the regular channels, but its do not 
include the thousands who have crossed the border surreptitiously. If 
the number of Mexicans moving into our country has been 
this year, there are other good reasons for this reduction in addition 
to the increased efficiency of the State Department. The immigration 
Department figures for the past five years show a remarkable fluctua- 
tion in the immigration coming from Mexico. This may be true this 
year. In 1920, 51,000 Mexicans entered; in 1922, 18,246; in 1923, 


figures 


62,709 ; in 1924, 87,648; in 1925, 32,378; in 1927, 66,766; and in 1929, | 


38,980. 


The industrial depression prevailing in this country is also a 
factor contributing to this reduction. 


strong 


It is quite likely that the large plantation farmers of the Southwest | 


who raise vegetables and fruits under high-pressure methods do find 
Mexican labor desirable for it is cheaper than American labor, and will 
submit to working conditions which American labor has outstripped 
long ago. Why should the Government spend millions to bring under 
cultivation lands workable only by Mexicans at cheap prices when 
we have millions of farmers in all the States of the Union who must 
raise vegetables in competition with them, and who get no Government 
assistance, and who employ the good dependabie white man 
faithful negro? The farmers of the Southwest must learn what 
other employers of labor have learned and that is that cheap 
is not always the best labor. Many employers who opposed restric 
tion in 1921 now favor it. About a year ago I made an extensive per 
sonal study and survey of this question in the Southwest and in 
Mexico and my judgment is that the supply of Mexican labor already 
here if handled properly greatly exceeds the demand. This opinion is 
confirmed by eminent students of the subject. The pauperism among 
Mexicans all through that section of the country confirms this opinion 

To restrict immigration from Europe by the way of the front door 
and to permit an unlimited procession to enter by the back door is 
inconsistent and unwise. It can not be defended. 


all 
labor 
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This bill deals only with Mexico, | 


12.000 | 


It is a well-recognized principle of internationa! 


reduced | 


or the 
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To say to the American laboring man that he is protected from for 


eign cheap labor by restriction of Eurepeans when he sees his job 
taken by a Mexican is to him a very poor argument The American 
Federation of Labor is vigorously demanding the enactment of restric 
tive legislation against Mexican immigration Last week a prominent 


labor leader from the State 


legislation 


of Washington urged the this 


passuge of 


and made a significant statement which I have not verified 
but which I quote in part ‘One thousand Mexicans have just passed 
through the State of Washington to work in the beet flelds of Montana 


while thousands of 
Canada is alert to 


white are out of 
the facts A 


thorities sent to their immigration inspectors a 


people 


work in the 
the C 


Northwest.” 


short time ago inadian au 


circular of instructions, 


a part of which I read: “ The attention the department bas been 
directed to the fact that there is a large amount of unemployment 
existing at the present time in the United States, and to the possi 
bility of a number of these unemployed endeavoring to enter Canada 
for the purpose of seeking work * * * Care must be taken to see 
that the regulations are most strictly pplied should it develop that 
this class of labor is endeavoring to move across the international 
boundary, as it will be appreciated that at the present ison of the 
year there is no demand in Canada for additional labor from the 
United States.” 

Testimony before the Immigration Committee of the louse was to the 
effect that the Mexican had found his way into the mills of Pennsyl 
vania and into the fields of Wisconsin and that 51 per cent of the rail 
road track workers in the immediate vicinity of Chicago are Mexicans 
One-sixth of the births in the State of California during the past year 
were Mexicans There are nearly twice as many Mexicans as white 
children enrolled in the schools of El Paso 

The situation is critical, The Mexican has driven out the negro 


laborer from the Southwest and is fast supplanting the American laborer. 
To maintain our standard of living we must 
Practically all of patriotic, and laber 
United States approve this program of restriction. The S 
favorably upon it It is my judgment that the House of Representatives 
is overwhelmingly in favor of it. The people are looking to Congress 
for action. Will they look in vain? 

In the closing days of a session of Congress the Rul 
tically determines what legislation this com- 
mittee follow the advice of thos will it 
heed the voice of those organizations and people who stand for America 


high 
the 


guard our portals 
the 


nate has acted 


civic, organizations in 


*s Committee prac- 
will be will 
who fear to move forward, or 


considered 


first and who have been and are continuing to urge favorable action? 
This legislation is economically necessary. It will bring bo serious 
complications, It will tend to relieve unemployment It is consistent 


with our national policy and should be enacted into law 
EXTENSION OF 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an article 
written by W. G. Joerns on the subject The Lesson of Expe- 
rience—A Study in Economic Acrobatics, dealing with the 
question of panics and the Federal reserve system. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert 
ing therein an address delivered by W. G. Joerns on the 
economic situation. Is there objection? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
ought to go into the Recorp, and I object. 


REMARKS 


believe this matter 

MAKING UNITED STATES PARTY DEFENDANT IN CERTAIN CASES 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 980) to permit the United States to be 
mide a party defendant in certain cases, with a Senate amend 
ment thereto, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
980, with a Senate amendinent thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: 
Mr. Hickey, and Mr. Sumners of Texas 

APPOINTMENT OF COURT OF CLAIMS 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7822) amending section 
2 and repealing section 3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 
(43 Stat., 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to authorize the 
appointment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and to 
prescribe their powers and compensation,” and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
7822, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GRAHAM, 


COMMISSIONERS BY 
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The SPEAKER appointed the following 
Granam, Mr. Dyer, and Mr. MonrTacue. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


conferees: Mr. 


CONSOLIDATION COPYRIGHT 


RNELL, from the Committee on Rules, presented the 
following resolution providing for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 12549) to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright and to permit the United States to enter the Inter- 
national Copyright Union, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


OF ACT RESPECTING 


Mr, PI 


House Resolution 243 No. 1860) 


Phat 
to move 
Tlouss 
bill 


rmit 
rmit 


(Rept 
Resolved, 
order 
Whok 
12549, a 
and to pe 
Union That 
nd shall continue 
controlled by the 
Patents, 


upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
at the House itself into the Committee of 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright 

United States to enter the International Copyright 
debate, shall be 
to exceed two hours, to be 


resolve 
on the 
to 
the 
general which 
not 
hairman and ranking minority member 
the bill shall be for amendment under the 
5-minute At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
the shall report the bill to the House, with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final motion except motion to 


after 


of 


mittee on read 
rule, 
ment and 


committee rist 


passage without intervening one 


recommit, 


Mr. SIROVICH. 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Would the gentleman be kind enough to let 
me know whether those in opposition to the bill will have an 
opportunity to have charge of the time? 

Mr. PURNELL. The resolution which I am presenting for 
printing in the Recorp provides that the time shall be controlled 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


by the ranking minority and majority members of the committee, | 


both of whom are in favor of the bill; but I think I can assure 


the gentleman that, notwithstanding that fact, ample time will | 


be given to those who are opposed to the bill under the two 
hours provided by the resolution. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. I say to the gentleman that I have already 
talked with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lannuam], the 


ranking member on the Democratic side, whe is in favor of the | 
of the two hours one hour | 


bill, and we have agreed that out 
shall be given to those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. When does the gentleman expect to call these 
rules up, so that the House may be notified? 

Mr. PURNELL. The one which I have just submitted, it is 
my understanding, will be called up to-morrow. That is the 
copyright bill. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. PURNELL. 


And the other bills will be called up when? 
The Rules Committee will have all day to- 


morrow, I understand, in which to present this or other rules | 
I can not say to the gentleman when | 


which may be in order. 
the consideration of the copyright bill will be concluded. I as- 
sume that if it is concluded in time to-morrow another one of 
the rules which I shall now present may be called up. 

Mr. GARNER. 
oue of these bills with another until the three are completed? 

Mr. PURNELL. 
get time we will call them all up to-morrow, but that depends on 
the time consumed in the consideration of the copyright bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the ma- 
jority leader whether it the intention to displace private 
bills in order on Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. No. We 
Calendar on Friday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New 
from Indiana yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
of time, which is important to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Srrovicu], the only 
the bill, he should have more assurance from the gentleman 
from Indiana as to how much time he will control or how much 
time he is going to have. 

Mr. LANHAM. If the gentleman will yield, the rule, as I 
understand, provides for two hours. Would not this be agree- 
able, to have one-half of the time controlled by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PurNe tr], and one-half by myself, as rank- 
ing member of the committee, and that each of us yield one- 
half of our time to those who are opposed to the bill? 
as I know, from requests made thus far, the only ones who 
desire time in opposition are the gentleman from New York 


Is 


hope to go on with the Private 


York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man 


the | 


confined to the bill | 
equally divided and | 
the Com- | 


Does the gentleman propose to follow up each | 


As far as our committee is cencerned, if we | 


In reference to this division | 


member of the committee opposed to | 


So far | 
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[Mr. Srrovich] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Busey]. It is perfectly agreeable to me that they may each 
| have half an hour, unless there should be other requests for 
time that would operate against that. Any way that can be 
arranged by the gentleman from New York or the gentleman 
from Mississippi will be satisfactory to me. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Why can you not 

now so that one-half hour at least be allotted to the 
| from New York, a member of the committee? 
| Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
| that it is my present purpose, if the time is yielded, half to the 
gentleman from Indiana and half to myself, to yield half an 
hour te the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman knows also that the bill 
will be read under the 5minute rule and opportunity given to 
debate it? 

Mr. LANHAM. 

Mr. 


JUNE 11 


arrange it 
gentleman 


Yes. 
RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


the proper time to divide the time for general debate under the 
rule will be after the rule is adopted, and not now. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Mr. PURNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following resolution, which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 244 (Rept. No. 1861) 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
S. 962, a bill to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of section 209 of the 
transportation act, 1920. That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amendment, the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I propound this inquiry: What does 
that subdivision of the transportation act relate to? 

Mr. PURNELL. That is to take care of the Merchants & 
| Miners claim, one of the transportation companies which, by 
oversight, was left out. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the bill be called up to-morrow? 

Mr. PURNELL. I ean not say as to that. The gentleman can 
tell that as well as I ean. 
| Mr. HOCH. Can the gentleman give us any assurance that it 
| will not be called up to-morrow? 

Mr. PURNELL. I can not. The bill I first referred to, which 
is the copyright bill, will be considered first to-morrow. 





TRADE-MARK BILL 


Mr. PURNELL, from the Committee on Rules, also submitted 
| the following resolution, which was referred to the House Cal- 
| endar and ordered printed: 


House Resolution 245 (Rept. No. 1862) 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
| order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 

Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
| H. R. 11, a bill to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and the 
public against injurious and uneconomic practices in the distribution of 
articles of standard quality under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or 
name. That after general debate, which shall be confined te the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
| ment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
| bill for amendment, the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
| House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemran yield a mo- 
| ment to permit an inquiry of the gentleman from Connecticut? 
| Mr. PURNELL. Certainly. 

| Mr. RANKIN. Is it the intention to be in session on Satur- 
| 





day? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. We will not adjourn over Saturday. It 
| was announced by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw tey} 


| that the tariff bill would probably be here on Saturday. 
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Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has stated that in addition to 
these rules he will have some other rules. These three rules 
are the only ones he will try to call up to-morrow? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman state to 
the House the popular name of the bill named in the last rule? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will yield to the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
Capper-Kelly bill. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
By special order of the House the Chair 


The SPEAKER. 


1 


} 


| clent Pheenicia. 


| mania, Bulgaria, and Serbia 
The last rule pertains to the | 
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With Carthage thus removed, there was an immediate improve- 
ment in the problem of employment. The natural growth of 
population caused Rome to follow in the very footsteps of an- 
She began a determined policy of colonization. 
Roman soldiers planted their flag in Spain, in Belgium, in 
Britain, in the Balkan States—which are now known Ru- 
in Hungary, in Asia Minor, and 
on the northern coast of Africa. Always following the flag was 


as 


| the civil population, anxious to leave overcrowded Rome and 


recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovica] for 30 | 


minutes. 
Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, when 
the historian of the future shall look through the archives of 


tion. 


our day and peruse the cherished contributions of our pro- | 


found scholars in every line of modern scientific, social, politi- 


2 


cal, and economic endeavor he will unquestionably accord to | wre : 
| it curbed the individual liberty of men and women, and nar- 


the twentieth century a lofty and unique place in the onward 
march and progress of our civilization. 


science, to the liberalization of government of the people, to 
the democratization of education, and to the noble efforts that 
all enlightened individuals are making to establish 
tional peace. He will review the unparalleled cultural ad- 
vances of the modern era in literature, philosophy, sculpture, 
painting, engineering, music, and in those material aspects of 
human conduct which so undeniably stamp our era as superb 
and unparalleled. 

When he views the industries housed in edifices loftier and 
more palatial than the world has ever known—buttressed in 
steel, girded in bronze, harnessed with all the forees of man 
and nature—he will witness the concrete contribution of the 
twentieth century to the steel period of our age. 

However, when he shall have completed this picture of our 


contemporary civilization he will turn to the status of man. | 


There he will find the terrors of unemployment, poverty, 
penury, hunger, want, disease, and misery are still the great 
worry of the average man and woman from the cradle to the 
grave. [Applause.] 


If you gaze with me through the telescope of time to the day | 
of the Pharaohs you will find Joseph counseling his ruler to 
store up sufficient food supplies in the seven fat years of pros- 


perity so that the population may be enabled to sustain itself in 
the seven Jean years of unemployment which were to ensue. 
The biblical Joseph was the first expert in solving the problem 


of unemployment by preparing in time of plenty for the time of | " : . 
Dros ¥ pret 6 I P the Turks cut off western Europe from direct communication 


adversity. 

The Pheenicians represented the commercial or maritime group 
of the Semitic peoples. They were contemporaries of the agri- 
cultural Hebrews who dwelt in Judea. Their commercial and 
exploring tendencies caused them to cover a wider area of coloni- 
zation. These “ Yankees of the East” veritably carried their 
outposts into Lebanon, Greece, and the northern part of Italy— 
which they called Venetia, or Venice. They settled the northern 
coast of Africa and founded that ancient civilization known 
as Carthage. Later they explored the mining districts of the 
British Isles, where they produced iron, tin, and copper, to be 
sent back to Phenicia and converted into bronze. These early 
colonizers early learned in the inception of their careers one of 
the fundamental cures for unemployment—migration from the 
homeland, which was overcrowded with population and under- 
supplied with food, into portions of the world more sparsely 
settled, with finer natural resources to develop, where living 
would be easier and opportunities better. 

The Hellenic civilization, which has bequeathed to modern 
culture so many great figures in intellectual history, also 
adopted colonization as a cure for unemployment. We find the 
ancient Greeks settling in what we now know as Sicily, there 


establishing the great ancient center of commerce, Syracuse. | 


They also sent their legions off to Asia Minor, there to establish 
colonies because the homeland could no longer support them. 

It is in Sparta that we find for the first time in recorded 
history the intervention of the state in attempts to solve prob- 
lems of unemployment. Communistic Sparta believed that it 
was the duty of the state to furnish employment, or to check 
population, in order to prevent overpopulation which would uilti- 
mately cause unemployment. Sparta rigorously attempted to 
supervise the life of all members of the community, even that of 
little children, but ultimately Sparta perished when she went 
to the extreme of killing the weak in order that only the strong 
might survive. 

Rome, the first truly great empire, was confronted with the 
problem of unemployment very early in its historic career. The 
economic rivairy between Rome and Carthage brought about a 
great conflict. Rome triumphed and reduced Carthage to ashes. 


interna- | 








He will point with great pride to the advancement of art and employment to the workers for over a thousand years. 


| life 


Italy. They would rather be first in any place where they could 
find employment, economic security, and profitable labor than 
second where they would constantly be on the brink of starva- 
The influx of barbarians and slaves deprived the native 
Romans of labor and employment. This finally caused the great 
Empire to collapse, in the year 476. 

The Dark Ages fell upon the world after the disintegration 
of the great Roman Empire. Human beings settled down to a 
humbler, yet more secure, existence. The feudal system, while 
rowed them to a confining sphere, fair of 
The 
duke was unquestionably master of the soul and body of the 
toiler. The laborer was bound to the soil by a process akin to 
involuntary slavery. While he served his master, he had bread 
to eat, a roof to shelter him, and clothing to wear. Did they 
prefer liberty to economic security? The doglike fidelity of the 
medieval serf to his lord, and the loyalty of generations of 
apparently willing serfs to generations of overlords of the same 
family, showed that the feudal serf of medieval times preferred 
economic security to liberty itself. 

In the Middle Ages there were revolting spirits who were 
obsessed by a desire for liberty, for individual freedom, and for 
high adventure. They, coupled with the unemployed of their 
time, constituted the personnel of the great religious armies 
known as the Crusaders. 

Self-sufficient as the economic society of the Middle Ages have 
been, they were nevertheless dependent upon the outer world 
for some essentials of good living. The serf could grow his 
own food supply, spin his own wool, make his own agricultural 
implements, design all of his own clothes; but for the spices of 
he had to look to the Orient, to the far romantic East. 
The medieval person knew of no ice as a means of preservation 
of food. He was far from the day of electrical or gas refriger- 
ation. The spices of the East were absolutely essential for him 
in preserving his food over a length of time and to keep it from 


gave a guaranty 


| decaying in the heat of the Tropics. 


The spread of Mchammedanism a'd the victorious armies of 


with the Far East, particularly after the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Saracens in 1453. To prevent their overland 
caravans and maritime cargo ships loaded with rich merchan- 
dise from falling into the hands of the Mohammedans the 
peoples who inhabited the continent of Europe were of neces- 
sity compelled to look for other routes to India and the Far 
Fast, and thus came about the eventful explorations which have 
meant much for the civilized world. While the Americas 
were being colonized they remained for many centuries too far 
distant for the bulk of European population to migrate. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find widespread unem- 
ployment, so widespread indeed that the man power of the 
world was only too happy to be employed as professional sol- 
diers in the frequent wars that characterized this period. 
Slowly, but surely, the colonies of the New World began to 
ubsorb the unemployed of the Old. At the inception of the 
industrial revolution and the war for American independence 
colonization had progressed so rapidly as to relieve the economic 
pressure in European countries. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century witnessed the devel- 
opment of the industrial revolution in England. The invention 
of machinery transferred the farmer to the factory. Thou- 
sands of farms were deserted for the factory. Oliver Gold 
smith interpreted this thought beautifully in his Deserted Vil- 
lage. The factory established a new environment for millions 
of workingmen. From an economic standpoint it created more 
problems than political democracy had solved. New captains 
of wealth were created. Manufacturers, merchants, capitalists, 
and shipbuilders accumulated tremendous fortunes. 

The worker shared very slightly in this era of industrial 
prosperity. Instead they suffered from the evils of this new 
system which brought about low wages, child labor, long hours, 
industrial accidents and industrial diseases. Summarizing the 
results of this industrial revolution in England we find 12 per 
cent of its population rich and comfortable, while 88 per cent 
of its inhabitants were in abject poverty and destitute circum 
stances. However, the great redeeming feature of the indus 
trial revolution was that it brought about the destruction of 
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the feudal system of agriculture by the vast movements of 
men and women from smiull isolated farms to the factories of 
urban communities. 

Despite the interruption of the Napoleonic wars, the factory 
system grew by leaps and bounds. 
economic phenomenon known as “the panic.” 
depression came at regular cycles and followed in 
of overproduction, which would throw vast 
population out of employment. Prior-to the 
tion panics were unknown. The panic is the offspring of the 
industrial revolution, 

After the Franco-Prussian War, from 1870 to the inception 
of the World War in 1914, an economic era was ushered in 
which reached the highest peak of prosperity the world has ever 
known. The full fruits of the factory system were being 
yuthered by all civilized nations of the world. European powers 
extended themselves into the distant continents of Africa, Asia, 
and Australia. There they founded colonies not only for politi- 


This economic 
the wake 


masses of 


cal purposes to satisfy national pride, but primarily to furnish | 


raw material for the use of the factories in England, which 
materials were there converted into finished products to be 
shipped back to the colonies for home consumption. 

That is why England did not permit America to manufacture 
in the early history of our career, but compelled the colonies 
to send the raw material to England, where they converted it 
into manufactured goods and sent back to be sold to the 
colonists. 

That is the reason America, at the inception of our Govern- 
ment, was 9&8 per cent agriculture and 2 per cent industrial. 

There was less unemployment from 1870 until the outbreak 
of the Great War than in any other period of the world’s his- 
tory. During that 50-year period there was a vast and un- 
precedented increase in population in all western countries of 
the world, in a proportion unknown heretofore in all human 
history. The unsettled conditions throughout the world since 
the termination of this great conflagration of the World War 
have caused widespread unemployment. 

Why should there be unemployment? 
in modern economic life is overproduction. Overproduction 
brings about a decline in prices. This decline compels the 
producer to lessen, or entirely discontinue, production, with the 
consequent unemployment of labor. 

Many other causes contribute to this condition. One of the 
primary ones is the lack of economic markets. It is quite 
natural that, under our modern industrial system, commodities 


The primary cause 


are produced in greater quantities than the country consumes, 


with the result that it must depend upon its export trade to 
absorb its surplus production. 
become restricted, and for a very peculiar reason. At the in- 
ception of the industrial revolution only certain nationalities 
were producing countries. Now, that the industrial revolution 
has reached forth into every portion of the civilized globe, 
these producing countries have competitors wherever a factory 
is built and wherever human power can man it. 

Labor-saving machinery has been the outstanding cause of 
unemployment, because every new device displaces thousands 
of men and women, which adds to the army of unemployed. 

Seasonal trades and occupations, particularly characteristic 
of highly civilized communities, where wealthy conditions compel 
styles to change frequently and producers are afraid to antici- 
pate the requirements of any particular season, are other con- 
tributing causes of unemployment. 

To these yarious causes must be added the vexing problem of 
agriculture. Agriculture is the foundation upon which the su- 
perstructure of the life of our Nation is dependent. [Applause.] 
Mankind can not live without food, This is the reason why I 
have always favored every measure introduced in the Congress 
of the United States which brings relief to the farmers of our 


country, and places agriculture upon a parity with industry. | lack of employment 


[Applause.] In alleviating the financial condition of our 40,- 
000,000 farmers, making them prosperous and enabling them to 
buy necessities and luxuries, We are insuring and perpetuating 
a home market that is far superior to all the foreign markets 
of the world for American industrial products. [Applause.] A 
debenture placed upon all exportable agricultural products would 
help to place agriculture upon a parity with industry, and 
bring justice to the farmers and directly help the prosperity of 
our Nation. [Applause.] 

Trust mergers and combinations of big business create wide- 
spread unemployment. They throw the middle classes out of 
business and force them down to the level of employees. Thus 
they create a larger class of those seeking employment without 
increasing the opportunities to find employment. We must not 
forget the white-collar brigade of our Nation, the great middle 
classes of our people. They are the backbone of our economic 


It brought about the modern | 


the | 
industrial revolu- | 


| capital. 
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happiness. Destroy our middle classes and you destroy our 
Republic. [Applause.] 

Wars and revolutions in different parts of the world, which 
affect the source and supply of raw materials needed in manu- 
facturing countries, are also vital contributory factors to urem- 
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| ployment conditions, 


To-day 26 nations of the world are each contending with the 
problem of unemployment. Have we any program or treatment 
for its relief? Yes; we have. 

Let me show you how to treat this problem from this picture 
I want to paint for you. 

Capital is driving a wagon carrying the load of prosperity. 
There are six horses that are hauling this wagon driven by 

In the front is labor, represented by two horses, agri- 
culture and industry. Behind these two horses are four horses 
assisting them, known as production, distribution, exchange, and 
consumption, 

While capital is frantically urging these six horses to carry 
the load of prosperity to its destination, the horse called “ agri- 
culture” collapses, and with him has fallen distribution, ex- 
change, and consumption, leaving standing only production and 
industry, which look as if they, too, are about to collapse. 

Therefore, to bring the load of prosperity to its destination 
capital must help to raise agriculture, distribution, exchange, 
and consumption back to their feet, so they shall not lie pros- 
trate and unemployed on the floor of our country but cooperate 
altogether to bring prosperity to its destination, the homes of 
American people. [Applause.] 

There are three other methods that can be utilized to treat 
the problem of unemployment—first, political; second, economie ; 
third, social. 

Politically we can aid in alleviating the conditions of unem- 
ployment by promoting international peace, so as to render wars 
improbable if not impossible. Postbellum reconstruction always 
brings unemployment in its wake through the return of the sol- 
dier to industry. Let us, therefore, war on war. Peace should 
be our ideal, our hope, our aspiration. [Applause.] 

Unemployment is an economic and not a political problem. 
Panics have afflicted our country during the administration of 
a Republican President like Theodore Roosevelt as well as dur- 
ing a Democratic administration like that of Grover Cleveland. 

*anics have nothing to do with politics. Their causes are 
grounded deeply in the economic structure of our civilization. 
[ Applause. ] 

Economic solutions may be of two characters. Firstly, it can 
be brought about by the lessening of overproduction throug 
agreements in various industries. The growth of trade associa- 


Secondly, we could aid in the increase of consumption of com- 
modities through the encouragenrent of liberal terms to debtors 
particularly in periods of economic stress. 

The last solution of unemployment ills is social in nature. It 
relates directly to the attitude of the State toward the in- 
dividual. 

In the liberal economic philosophy of the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century, formulated by John Stuart Mill and Jeremy 
Bentham, it was thought that the Government should let indus- 
try alone. The term used was “laissez faire.”’ Government, 
these philosophers declared, was designed primarily to prevent 
crime and protect property. Econonric questions were left en- 
tirely to the people themselves for solution. Our modern eco- 
nomic philosophy declares that as noble as these thoughts might 
have been in that day and generation, their usefulness has been 
clearly outlived. [Applause.] 

It is the manifest function of the State to guide the individual 
in every one of his manifold activities. Modern society, through 
the Nation, owes a debt of security to all of its toilers and la- 
borers who are at the mercy of modern industrialism through 
Every workingman is a part of an indus- 
trial nrachine and the responsibility for his well-being should 
be shared by his employer and the Nation. [Applause.] 

Labor alone should not be called upon to bear the burden of 
unemployment. Industry that created such a condition owes 
labor a full measure of security. To work. To live. To have 
economie security. That is the debt of industry and the Nation 
to its toiler. [Applause.] 

Society, through scientific adjustment, must readjust these 
unfortunate conditions. The healthy state is like a chain which 
is only as strong as its weakest link. The link here is the 
individual. . 

It is hich time that our Government is called upon to inter- 
vene directly to prevent the sheer and abject destitution, 
poverty, and crime which widespread unemployment promotes. 
[Applause.] 
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The social functions of the state should be utilized to bring 
about— 


First. The national abolition of child labor. 


industries. 

Third. The 
pensions. 

Fourth..The perfection of unemployment insurance in times 
of stress. 

Fifth. The institution of a vigorous program of farm relief 
to rehabilitate agriculture, the basis of all industry. 

Sixth. The prosecution of all trusts and mergers that are 
in their nature monopolies and threaten the well-being of a 
nation. 


establishment of a national system of old-age 


Seventh. The liberal extension of credits by banks through | 


the Federal reserve system to the humble business man. 

Eighth. Government control of the prices of basic com- 
modities to prevent price wars among big store operators, which 
serve only to destroy the small business man and thus create 
unemployment. 

Ninth. The rapid construction of highways and Government 
buildings to aid in absorbing the number of unemployed. 

This is the social program our Government must adopt in 
combating the ravages and tragedies of unemployment. Un- 
employment is the cancer of our body politic, eating at the vitals 
of our Nation and crumbling the economic structure upon which 
our entire western civilization rests. 

The ability of society to check unemployment is the barometer 
of the civilization of our time. Our Government must ulti- 
mately stand or fall by its ability to solve this problem. 

It is upon the economic security of its man power that society 
must rest. To combine individual liberty with security of labor 
is the great problem of our age. [Applause.] 

A few weeks ago William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, declared that 9 per cent of our working 
people are steadily unemployed in our country in normal times. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that since October 1, 
1929, to January 30, 1930, 9 per cent of the men and women on 
the pay rolls of industry have been discharged. 
30, 1930, up to the present time 3 per cent more of our toilers 
have been dismissed. In other words, since the period of eco- 
nomic depression began, plus the normal unemployed, 22 per cent 


_—_ 


of our laboring element have joined the great caravan of unem- | 
Besides, 2,000,000 young men and women are yearly 


ployed. 
added to this roll as they reach the working age. The number 
of working people in the United States amounts to 30,000,000. 
Twenty-two per cent of this amount represents 6,600,000 people, 


who, in a land of plenty, are idly walking the streets, starving, | 


in spite of presidential proclamation of returned prosperity. 


One out of every four workers in the United States to-day is | 


out of employment. 
is seeking work. 

Over $2,000,000,000 has been lost in wages by these unem- 
ployed. This money spent in commerce and industry would 
have been sufficient to turn the tide of business from recession 
and depression to advance and prosperity. 

The unemployed worker has always paid the costs of social 
progress. Steady work is necessary to steady payments. Labor 
is fully persuaded unemployment can be eliminated as a social 
and economic problem, 

Owen D. Young at Harvard University several years ago 


In the building trades one out of every two 


said that unemployment was one of the major unsolved prob- | 


lems of American industry, and like many problems of American 
life it can be solved. I concur in that conclusion. And to 
bring this theory into realization it is absolutely essential that 
we pass the three bills of my colleague, Senator Roperr WAGNER. 

The first bill provides for the gathering of comprehensive 
statistics every month that will give adequate information upon 
the number of unemployed people in our country in every indus- 
try, thus giving the Government an opportunity to foretell in 
advance the economic condition of the Nation, and apply reme- 
dial measures before a panic of unemployment occurs. 

The second bill of Senator Waener provides for the advance 
planning and regulation construction of certain publie works as 
Federal highways, rivers and harbors, flood-control projects, 
erection of all public buildings; to bring about stabilization of 
industry, and for the prevention of unemployment during pe- 
riods of depression. 

The third bill of the junior Senator of New York calls for 
the establishment of a national employment system and for co- 
operation with the States in the promotion of such system, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, the Weather 
Bureau warns dirigibles, airplanes, and hydroplanes of the ap- 
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| brow of the unemployed, has betrayed the cause of labor. 
| unemployed seek justice 


Since January | 


| Democrats 


| eighteenth 
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proach of impending storms, cyclones, and tornadoes. This ad- 


| vanced information warns the pilot to pursue a different course 
| to escape inevitable destruction. 
Second. The limitation of the labor of women in hazardous | 


If the Wagner bills are passed they will be 
giving the Government advanced information 
economic depression. This knowledge will 


in 
impending 
the United 


instrumental 
of 


enable 


| States to be prepared to treat any depression by throwing the 


resources of our Nation, State, and municipalities, 
amounting to $3,000,000,000, in future building operations to 
prevent and minimize any panic of the future. 

The Wagner bills will bear the same relationship to our 
economic difficulties in periods of impending hard times, that 


cities, 


| the Federal reserve department bears to banking. 


The Wagner bills have passed the Senate. We 
same for them in the House of Representatives. 
are demanded by public opinion. Capital and labor both need 
them for their protection. To the working people of our Nation 
they will be a veritable godsend. [Applause.] 

The workingman is the mainstay of the Nation 
soldier of industry or agriculture. He battles in the quarry of 
life, to make our Nation great, prosperous, and glorious in 
times of peace. He bares his breast to shot and shell to pre- 
serve our Republic in times of war. To me there is no differ- 
ence between the soldiers of agriculture and industry and the 
soldiers of war. [Applause.] Both should be trained, honored, 
and pens'oned whenever in need. Our Republic, 
through its Congress, should be the apostle of prosperity. We 
should legislate for our “ economic brotherhood ” to bring about 
the greatest happiness to the largest number of our fellow 
citizens. That condition can only be solved when security of 
employment permanently the world’s greatest evil, 
unemployment. 


must do the 
These bills 


He is the 


replaces 
[Applause.] 

Lest we forget—let us always remember that for 14 decades, 
for 30 shekels of silver, “ the kiss of private charity” upon the 
The 
not charity. For 140 years, since the 
inception of the industrial revolution, over the Calvary 
of the world, labor wearied, worn, and fatigued 
the cross of unemployment, the victim of economik 
industrial injustice. To-day, on the holy Cap'‘tol 
Congress of the United States, “America’s Golgotha,”’ labor, 
through its chosen representatives, says to Republicans and 
alike: “The time has come when you 
can crucify labor upon the cross of unemployment.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I wield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I 
the remarks of the gentleman. It is a powerful speech he has 
made, The gentleman said he could name 15 or 20 causes of 
unemployment. He named 10, I think. Does he not think 
unnecessary, new immigration— 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes; I forgot to mention the contributing 
factor of great tidal waves of immigration. At the end of the 
and beginning of the nineteenth century the Irish, 
on account of English religious persecution, emigrated to our 
shores in great numbers. ‘The alien and sedition laws that 
arose under President John Adams was the result. In 1848 the 
political revolution of Germany caused a great influx of the 
Teutonic element, bringing with them such great German 
leaders as Carl Schurz, later Secretary of the Interior under 
Hayes, Gen. Franz Segal, and Prof. Abraham Jacobi. In 1880 
Russian persecution drove the Slavonic element in great droves 
to the shelter of our Republic. In 1900 the great industries of 
our Nation encouraged immigration to work in the mills, at the 
looms, and the factories of our country. 

This tidal wave brought Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Aus- 
trians, Spanish, French, Armenians, Greeks to our shores. 
After the World War most of Europe desired to migrate to our 
country. Unemployment was already knocking upon our doors. 
Returning soldiers were looking for work. To continue the 
principle of unrestricted immigration would have dislocated 
completely the labor market of our Nation. You, sir, were then 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration. Let me tell you, 
Congressman ALbertT JOHNSON, you have played the most im- 
portant part in calling the attention of the American public to 
the fact that restricted immigration must come at once to 
protect the standard and the interests of American labor. 

I want to say to you that if I were President of the United 
States, and if Mr. James Davis were elected Senator, I know 
of no better man who could qualify for the position of Secretary 
of the Department of Labor than the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, who has studied the problem of immigration and labor 
so thoroughly and scientifically. [Applause.] 
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carried 
. social, and 
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[Applause. ] 
Will the gentleman yield? 
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gentlemen, sitting at yonder table is 
distinguished Representatives in this House. 


Speaker, ladies and 


of the most 


For 30 years this modest, lovable personality has represented | 
the county of Westchester in the Senate of New York and in | 


the Congress of the United States. In 1909 
of the senate committee of the State of New 
tigated the subject of unemployment. 

That investigation under his supervision contains 
mendations and information which are as valuable to-day as 
when he enunciated them 20 years ago. 
this great Republic of ours is to miss his wise counsel in the 
deliberations of this historic forum as he has determined not 
to return to Congress next year. I sincerely trust that the 
Hon. J. MAYHEW 
may realize every 
service entitles him to receive. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 

Mr. SIROVICH, 
tion that unemployment agencies are found in all the civilized 
countries of Europe. Germany started them in 1883, under the 
supervision of the great Iron Chancellor, Bismarck. 


he was chairman 
York which inves- 


[Applause. ] 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Liberal, in 1909. 
the twentieth century. Employment agencies are found to-day 
in Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary. 
State whose legislature passed a law in 1890 founding employ- 
ment agencies under the supervision of the State for the benefit 
of its unemployed. One of the first cities that opened such a 


bureau was the city of Cincinnati, which is so graciously repre- | ‘ 
to acquire 


sented in the Congress of the United States by the Speaker of 
the House. NicHoLAs LONGWoORTH. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I could never finish a speech in this House 
unless I yielded to ury good friend BLANTON. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
pend immigration for five years and let us catch up? 

Mr. SIROVICH. 
who sre desirous of uniting their families. 
should be the union of family ties. 
immediate relatives. When these 


Our first obligation 
Fathers, mothers, children, 
obligations are exhausted, 


realizing we allow only 150,000 immigrants a year to enter this 
country, then I would change the policy of our Government re- | 


garding immigration. For the protection of Anrerican labor, I 
would recommend selective immigration. We should take an 
inventory of the needs of every economic industry in our Na- 
tion and find out in what industries men are needed, and only 
allow those to come in who could fill those positions. Indiscrimi- 


nate inimigration, allowing every Tom, Dick, and Harry to come | 


in, skilled or unskilled, is unfair 
their to-day that you and I may 
plause. | 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman, but 
suspend immigration for five years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


to those who have given of 
enjoy our to-morrow. [Ap- 


I would 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR MILITARY 


COUNTY, 


PURPOSES IN 
ALA, 


MONTGOMERY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
will call the committees, 

The Clerk called the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 7638) to author- 
ize the acquisition for military purposes of land in the county 
of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use as an addition to 
Maxwell Field. 

The Clerk read the title of the bili. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WurzpacuH]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 7638, with Mr. Sroan in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Ilouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (11. R. 7688) to authorize the acquisition for military pur- 
poses of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, 
for use as an addition to Maxwell Field, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk 


recom- | 


It is a great pity that | Sores se 


WAINWRIGHT, a true servant of the people, | 
ambition in the future that faithful public | 


By the way, Mr. Speaker, I forgot to men- | 


England | 
perfected them under the supervision of Lord Asquith, the great | 
France found them in full operation under | 
the Premiership of Briand and Clemenceau in the beginning of | 


Poland, and | 
In the United States the State of Ohio was the first | 


Would the gentleman go so far as to sus- | 
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Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire, by purchase, donation, condemnation, or 
otherwise, approximately 1,075 acres of land in the county of Mont- 
State of Alabama, as an addition to the flying field designated 
as Maxwell Field: Provided, That in the event the donors are unable 
to perfect title to any land tendered as donation the Secretary of War 
is authorized to request condemnation proceedings to acquire such land 
in the name of the United States, and any and all awards in payment 
for title to such land as is condemned shall be made by the donors: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War may accept donations in 
whole or in part of site selected as and when required: And provided 
further, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $320,000 for the acquisition of land not to be donated under 
the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That a sum not to exceed $200,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purchase of land in the vicinity of and for use in connection 
with the present military reservation at Maxwell Field, Ala., and the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to make said purchase. 

“Sec. 2. In the event the Secretary of War can not purchase such 


| land or any tract or parcel thereof at a fair and reasonable price the 


Secretary of War is authorized to request condemnation proceedings 
such land or any tract or parcel thereof and upon such 


request the Attorney General shall institute such proceedings.” 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


| gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HI}. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of War to purchase additional lang at Max- 


d | well Field, Ala., for the home of the Tactical School of the Air 
No; that would be cruel and unjust to those | 


Corps of the Army. Gentlemen will notice that under the com- 
mittee amendment the amount carried in the bill has been cut 
from the figure of $320,000 to $200,000. This figure of $200,000 
has the approval both of the War Department and of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The purchase of this land is absolutely necessary in order to 


| give sufficient land for the home of the Tactical School of the 


Air Corps of the Army. Under the 5-year Air Corps program, 
by which we are building up and developing the Air Corps of 


| the Army, the Air Corps is developing the tactical school for 


the training of the officers of the Air Corps and the officers of 
the other branches of the Army in Air Corps tactics. This land 
was selected by a board of officers appointed and sent out by 
the War Department. The board was composed of Colonel 


| Noble, of the Quartermaster Corps; Major Pratt, Major Brooks, 
|} and Lieutenant McHenry, of the Air Corps. 
| had carefully gone over the land and selected it, then the As- 
| sistant Secretary of War, Hon. F. Trubee Davison, and the 
| Chief of the Air Corps, General Fechet, came down and visited 


After that board 


the land and concurred in the selection and the recommenda- 
tion of the board of officers. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Is this the tactical school that was formerly 


| at Langley Field? 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. It has been temporarily housed 
there, but, due to the fact that Langley Field is to be the home of 


| a pursuit group and a bombardment group, the tactical school 


will have to be moved from there. This is simply providing a 


home for the tactical school, which has been developed and which 


will be built up as an essential part of our Air Corps program. 

Mr. BLAND. I could not understand the necessity of moving 
it away from Langley Field. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Because the War Department wants 
to move a pursuit group and a bombardment group to Langley 
Field. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to ask the gentleman some 
questions, I notice that the authorization is for $200,000 for the 
purchase of land, but the amount of land it is contemplated to 
buy is not stated. Can the gentleman give the House any 
information as to the amount of land it is proposed to purchase? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the gentleman will read the letter 
of the Secretary of War he will see he touches on that. It will 
be 700 or 800 acres of land. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I find that the letter of the Secretary of 
War contains this language: 
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The approved layout contemplates an additional piece of property , Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
consisting of approximately 300 acres, outside the present reservation, 
to provide space for buildings for officers, the noncommissioned officers, 
and warrant officers; barracks, technical, and other buildings will be on 
the present owned or donated property. In addition to the 300 acres | feet from the limits of the city of Montgomery, Ala., and this 
just referred to, approximately 300 acres is needed to increase the size | would run higher. 
of the flying field, which at present Is entirely inadequate. Also a Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman say $175 an acre would 
portion of the 700 acres above mentioned is below the bluff along the | be a fair average price? 
Alabama River and will be used for a bombing and machine-gun range. Mr. HILL of Alabama. 


Oh, some of it would run anywhere 
from $100 an acre to perhaps as high as $250 an acre. Some 
of it is on the main highway between the city of Montgomery, 
Ala., and the city of Birmingham, Ala., and just a few hundred 


It might be. 
Mr. TABER. Then $55,000 or $60,000 ought to be enough to 
buy all the land needed for the flying field’ 


As I understand it, that contemplates 1,000 acres altogether? 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. But on reconsideration the War De- 


partment has decided that it can get along with a little less Mr. HILL of Alabama. I would not say that. The part 
than that amount, which will make it 700 or 800 acres. of the land that is costing the most money is the part where 

Mr. BARBOUR. What part are they going to eliminate— | the officers’ quarters and noncommissioned officers’ quarters 
the bombing range? are going to be put. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. No. The part they will eliminate Mr. TABER. The thing that appeals to me is this: I do not 
will be the part where they will construct the officers’ quarters. | Want to stand in the way of the W ar Department buying what 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama | it needs for additions to this flying field. I do not want to 


has expired. stand in the way of buying a bombing field, but, of course, 
Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three | they can just as well go 50 miles away in order to get cheap 
additional minutes. land. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. The part where they will cut down | Mr. HILL of Alabama. But they could not get any cheaper 
will be the part where they are going to put the officers’ quar- | land than they are going to get right there. 
ters and the noncommissioned officers’ quarters. | Mr. TABER. But I do not see any sense in authorizing an 

Mr. BARBOUR. The price, then, will be considerably more | @PPrepriation of $200,000 to cover what ought to be bought for 
than $200 an acre? $60,000 or $75,000. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It will not be more than that for | Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman is entirely wrong. 
some of the land. If the gentleman has ever visited Maxwell | The gentleman has not figured the whole amount. The gentle- 
Field he knows that it is right at the city limits of the city of | mam has got to figure the flying field, the bombing range, the 
Montgomery and is located on land that is really very valuable. | !and for officers’ quarters and noncommissioned officers’ quar 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then is it not inadvisable to purchase that | ters and other buildings. 
kind of land for a bombing range? Mr. TABER. How much should that cost? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No; and for this reason: The land | Mr. HILL of Alabama. We had two hearings before the 
which they are purchasing for the bombing range is not ex- Budget on this matter and shaved down and shaved down at 
pensive land at all; it is land below the bluff along the Ala- | both of those hearings, and after the Budget had been through 
bama River, which may be purchased cheaply, perhaps for $15 | | carefully and after two boards of the War Department had 


or $20, and maybe $100, an acre. | visited the land, the very minimum which they figured they 
Mr. BARBOUR. Then the average price for the other land | Could get the land for was $200,000. 

will be higher? | Mr. TABER. If we should go ahead and authorize an ap- 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. That is correct. | propriation of $200,000 to buy what we ought to buy for con- 


Mr. BARBOUR. The Acting Secretary of War proposed | Siderably less than $100,000, it just puts the price up on this 
certain amendments to the bill, the first one being that the | '@nd, and I do not like to get started in that direction. 


amount authorized to be appropriated shall not exceed $200,000, Mr. HILL of Alabama. Let me say to the gentleman he need 
and that language is practically incorporated in the bill. have no fear about that. This matter hus been considered twice 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. | by the Budget, with drawings, blue prints, photographic maps, 
Mr. BARGOURk. Then there is another amendment. and detailed valuation figures, all of which was also before our 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. I will say as to the other amend- | Committee; and after two hearings with the Budget and after 
ment that I have an amendment which I propose to offer to the | ‘Wo boards had visited Maxwell Field, they concluded that the 
bill that covers the second recommendation of the War De- | Very minimum would be $200,000. 


artment. | Mr. TABER. Another thing I notice in looking over the letter 
Mr. BARBOUR. Is it in the exact language of the amend- | of the Secretary and the report is that there is nothing in the 
ment suggested by the War Department? report or in the letter indicating that this authorization meets 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. I propose to add a proviso on | With the approval of the Budget. 
page 2, in line 15, the proviso setting out the exact language | Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes ; it absolutely meets with the 
contained in the letter of the Secretary of War. approval of the Budget. What the gentleman says about the 
Mr. TABER. How much land is proposed to be bought for | letter is correct, in that they have departed from the old form 
the bombing field? | of stating that it does not conflict with the President $ program. 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. I could not give the gentleman that | They have put it in the form in which we have it here to-day, 
offhand, but I will say the bombing part is below a bluff on the | but the bill absolutely meets with the approval of the Budget. 
Alabama River, a stretch of land there that is very cheap, and| Mr. TABER. Does it say that in the letter? We 
it can be bought for very little. Mr. HILL of Alabama. ‘The letter does not make the specific 
Mr. TABER. Practically $10 or $15 an acre? | statement, but the War Department here speaks for the Bu 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes; or maybe $20. reau of the Budget after having submitted it to the Bureau of 
Mr. TABER. About how much of that land is there? | the Budget. 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. I could not give the gentleman that Mr. TABER. I may have made a mistake, but I did not see 
offhand. We had all that information before our committee, | anything here—— 


with blue prints, drawings, photographic maps taken from the | Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman is correct that the 
air, showing the whole thing. letter of the War Department does not mention the Bureau of 
Mr. TABER. How much land is it proposed to buy for the | the Budget, but this is the new form which they use now in 
purpose of extending the field? which the particular departinent does not specifically mention 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. The flying field itself? | the Bureau of the Budget but does not make a favorable report 
Mr. TABER. Yes. that does not conform to the wishes of the Bureau of the 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. I would say three or four hundred | Budget; and I can assure the gentleman this bill has been 


acres, | carefully threshed out by the Bureau of the Budget. We had 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama | two hearings there, and it has the approval as well as the 
has expired. | recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five| Mr. TABER. The report says they are going to need approxi 
additional minutes. | mately 300 acres for brildings for officers and noncommissioned 

Mr. TABER. How much did the gentleman say there was in | Officers. Is the gentleman in position to tell us how many acres 
that proposed tract? will really be required? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. To extend the flying field, I do not Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes; after a most thorough study 
recall the exact figures, but I would say perhaps as much as | and investigation and curtailment they have decided to make it 
three or four hundred acres. 200 acres instead of 300 acres. 

Mr. TABER. About how much an acre is it proposed to pay Mr. TABER. And how much do they figure they will have to 
for that land? | pay for that? 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. The price of that land will vary. 
Some of that land to-day happens to be small negro residential 
property. It is in the form of a triangle right in the present 
field and has to be cleared out of there to make a well-rounded 


field. The price of the land will vary. Some of it will have 
to be bought as residential property or small lots. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 


opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to the bill? 

Mr. QUIN. I would like 15 minutes to speak out of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will give the gentleman 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no member of the committee 
opposed to the bill, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1A]} for one hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank the Chair and the committee 
for this privilege. I assure you it would not be incumbent upon 
me to make these remarks except for the exigency of the case 
in order that the Muscle Shoals proposition be known and made 
clear to the House. 

The conferees of the House are composed of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANs Ley], the gentleman from Texas 
|Mr. Wurzpacn], the gentleman fronmr Tennessee [Mr. Resce}, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. FisHer], and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. QuIN]. 

Last Saturday four of us met with the 
ate at the agreed place and time. Of the conferees of the Sen- 
ate two were present—Chairman McNary and Senator Norris. 

They made a proposition to the conferees of the House. Sena- 
tor Norris said that the House conferees could place all the fer- 
tilizer they pleased in the bill, but the Norris resolution must 
stand and the Government corporation control. 

The Senate conferees said they could not agree to the House 
bill, and that to proceed further along that line was a useless 
wiuste of time. 

The gentleman fronr Tennessee [Mr. Reece] was not present, 
but Mr. Fisurer and I agreed to accept that proposition, which 
would enable the Tennessee Valley to develop the country. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANsLEyY] and the 
gentieman from Texas [Mr. WurzBacH] declined to accept the 
proposition. Now, it is upto the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Reece]. His vote will determine whether this legislation is to 
be consummated or the water continue to go to waste oyer that 
dam-- whether Cove Creek is to be completed by the Govern- 
ment and Muscle Shoals started and the Governnrent keep its 


Is any member of the committee opposed 


Mississippi asks 
Is there objection? 


conferees of the Sen- 


hands on the power of the Tennessee Valley. That is the 
proposition. 
So far as I am concerned I accept the proposition of the 


Senate conferees, 


Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. QUIN. I yield. 
Mr. McSWAIN. As stated by me when the bill was under 


consideration in the House, the Norris bill did not contemplate 
anything more than an experiment in dealing with the fer- 
tilizer problem. Has the gentleman any assurance that the 
conferees will agree to the project for fertilizer? 

Mr. QUIN. I want to say to my colleague that Senator 
McNary and Senator Norris both stated that ail the fertilizer 
we pleased could be put into it. They said, “ We give you 
every ounce of power at that great dam, and at Cove Creek 
Dam when completed, for the manufacture and production of 
fertilizer.” That is their proposition. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. FisHer] and I readily 
accepted it. We could not frame a better bill ourselves for 
the farmers of this country and the people of the Tennessee 
Valley than the one under their proposition. 

With that in view the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Rercr] 
has been made acquainted with the facts. To-morrow, Thurs- 
day, we are going to have a final conference on this proposi- 
tion. If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Reece] votes 
with the other two Republicans of this House, that will kill 
the bill. There will be no legislation, because it is manifest 
that if a man wants fertilizer produced and wants the Goy- 
ernment to control the power he will accept this proposition. 

No man can be mistaken. Never in the tide of time was 
Shylock with his greedy hands pointed out more clearly than is 
the power monepoly operating in the South to-day. It is«a 
plain question. Do I believe that the people of the great State 
of Tennessee want to see the Tennessee Valley closed? Is it 








| 








possible that the people of Johnson City and Chattanooga want 
that territory so bowed down to the golden calf, worshiping at 
the shrine of greed? I can not believe that. Yet the gentle- 
man, my personal friend, Mr. Reece, represents that district. 
Is he for the Power Trust or is he for the American people? 
His vote to-morrow at that conference will determine that fact. 
Gentlemen, it is a challenge to the integrity and independence 
of the American House of Representatives. I accept the chal- 
lenge of this greedy trust, and I am going to stand by the 
people. What does Brother Reece say? 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to my friend, because I want to see him 
come up into the Lord’s house and get converted. 

Mr. REECE. The gentleman will remember that on a former 
occasion, in desperation, the House agreed to the Norris bill. 
Did that result in a final disposition of Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. QUIN. My friend and I both voted for that bill, I am 
happy to say, and that is the very same thing, only much 
stronger for fertilizer. I am asking him to vote for it again. 
No; it did not finally dispose of it. I want to say that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate put themselves on 
record as being for the folks, and that the reason it did not 
become a law was because President Coolidge stuck it in his 
hip pocket and said nothing. Not until this hour has he ever 
given a reason for it. I have great respect for former President 
Coolidge, but I did think he ought to tell the American people 
why he stuck that bill in his pocket. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But as I understand it the situation as it 
is now in conference is not exactly like the bill that was passed 
by the House two years ago and laid on the doorstep of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The present proposition is one for the Govern- 
ment to control the switchboard of the power house, but that 
there shall be authority in the board to lease the fertilizer 
plant—that is, the nitrate plants 1 and 2—and there shall be 
Government operation only in the event of failure to be able to 
lease, and that if the Government does operate it the maximum 
production capacity of these plants shall be used for the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen for agricultural purposes. As I see it, that is a 


very different bill from the bill passed two years ago. Is not 
that the situation? 
Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes. This is a much better proposition. Why 


any man who stands for the farmers of this country, the poor 
and the humble in all walks of life, or why in the world any 
man who stands for Alabama and Tennessee and the other 
States of the Union can vote against this in conference and 
come out before his constituents I can not see. Tell me that 
the great Power Trust, with its shining golden body, is not 
controlling this Congress. They do not want you gentlemen to 
vote on this measure. They want to continue the crookedness 
in the places of darkness. Then let my friend, Mr. Rescer, 
come out in conference and vote with me and the other Demo- 
crat, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Fisner]. Then we 
will put it up to this House and let the constituents of every 
man and woman in this body see where they stand. 

Is he going to stand upon the side of this great giant that 
puts one foot on the Pacific coast and one on the Atlantie and 
vomits all over the people of the United States, or is he going 
to stand by the people of this Republic and say that we are not 
going to let the great resources of our Nation be stolen by the 
great operative Power Trust in the hands of the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. of the city of New York? 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I was very much interested in the 
statement made by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 


McSwatn], and I wish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if 
it is so that the Senate conferees are willing to accept the 
proposition described by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. QUIN. When the gentleman from Texas mentioned that 
it did not have any fertilizer in it, Senator Norris threw up his 
hands, knowing that it was nothing but a Greek with gifts com- 
ing up to him, and said, “ Write all of the fertilizer in it that 
you please,” and we have written it there, and I ask that this 
become a part of my speech. 

By unanimous consent, I append the proposed new section 
here as a part of my speech. 

On page 10, after line 24, insert the following new section: 


Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this joint 
resolution the board shall not operate nitrate plant No. 1 and/or nitrate 
piant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals for the fixation of nitrogen or for the 
manufacture of fertilizer or its ingredients until an effort has been made 
to lease such properties as hereinafter provided. Subject to the approval 
of the President, the board is authorized to lease nitrate plant No. 1 
and/or nitrate plant No. 2, including the Waco limestone quarry, to- 


gether with all tools and machinery, equipment, accessories, materials, 
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buildings, and houses belonging thereto except power plants necessary for 
the fixation of nitrogen or the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredi 
ents at a rental of $1 per year and upon such terms and conditions as 
are set out hereinbelow and as may be prescribed by the board. As soon 
as practicable after the first meeting of the board the board shall pro- 
ceed to give three months’ notice in the manner best calculated to 
inform the public that it will receive offers to lease such properties in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. The board shall 
such properties to the person who in its judgment is best qualified to 
earry out the purposes of this joint resolution and to manufacture and 
sell fertilizer at reasonable rates 

(b) Any such lease shall provide that the lessee shall manufacture and 
sell concentrated commercial fertilizers at nitrate plant No. 1 and/or 
nitrate plant No. 2 and at such other plant or plants near thereto as 
it may construct, and in order that the farmers and other users may be 
supplied with fertilizers at fair prices and without excess profits the 
lessee shall be limited to a maximum net profit which may be made 
not to exceed 8 per cent of the fair cost of the production of such 
fertilizers. Any such lease shall provide that the shall manu- 
facture during the first two years of the lease a minimum amount of 
fixed nitrogen to be converted into such concentrated commercial! fertil 
izers and shall further provide that such amount of fixed nitrogen to be 
converted into such concentrated commercial fertilizers shall be periodi 
cally increased until such amount shall finally reach an annual produc 
tion of the full capacity of the plant or plants leased. The lessee shall 
agree that preference shall be given in sales, distribution, and ship 
ments of such products to the purchases by farmers, groups of farmers, 
and farm organizations for the use of members. 


lessee 


of the lessee to insure the limitation of 8 per cent of profit and the 
performance of the other terms of the lease. The lessee shall maintain 
in United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and/or 2, located at Sheffield, 
Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., respectively, the buildings and equipment 


therein installed for the production of nitric acid by the oxidation of | 


ammonia and for the production of ammonium nitrate from ammonia 


and nitric acid, said buildings and equipment to be maintained in an | 


up-to-date condition so that they will be at all times ready for imme- 
diate operation in the event of a national emergency, and further such 
lease or leases shall provide that the board, or its representative or 
representatives, shall at all times have access to the operations of the 
plants, laboratories, and the recerds thereof, in order that they may be 


» 7 ‘med as » stat f the fixati ogen ; e | - ~ ia ~ z 
kept fully informed as to the status o fixation of nitrogen and th | that is to be confirmed by the United States Senate, and the 


manufacture of nitrogenous products in their bearing on national de- 
fense and agriculture, but such information shall be confidential to the 
board. 

(c) Any such lease shall provide that the lessve may without addi- 
tional rental have the use of such additional land at or near Muscle 


Shoals as may be necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or the manu- | 


facture of fertilizer and its ingredients. Subject to the approval of the 
President the board is authorized by separate instrument to lease to 
any such original lessee any buildings or equipment other than those 
included under subdivision A at such rental and upon such terms and 
conditions as the board deems advisable: Provided, however, That no 
power facilities of any sort or kind shall be leased. 

(d) Any lessee under this section may with the approval! of the board 
make alterations, modifications, or improvements in existing plants and 
facilities and construct and operate any plants and facilities in order 
to properly carry out the purposes of this section. 

(e) The board shall sell to the lessee at the cost of the power such 
power as may be needed for the operation of nitrate plant No. 1 and/or 
nitrate plant No. 2 and such additional plants as may be constructed 
under the provisions of this section for the fixation of nitrogen and the 
manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients and as may be nec- 
essary for processing the products and by-products thereof. In 


of the power, the Federal Power Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed to determine and to declare the cost. 

(f) In any lease under this section proper provision shall be made 
for cancellation thereof and taking over by the United 
the property covered by the lease in case of war or national emergency 
as provided in section 18 and subject to the limitations therein con- 
tained as to payment of damages. 

(g) Time shall be made of the essence of the lease herein provided 
for and failure on the part of the lessee to comply with the terms 
of said lease shall render the same terminable at the option of the 
United States provided that written notice of the exercise of such 
option shall be served upon the lessee at any time within one year 
following any breach of said lease. Whereupon all property covered 
by said lease shall be turned over without expense to the board upon 
demand, and said lessee shall be liable for any damage sustained by 
the board or by the United States as a consequence of said lease 
and the acts of said lessee. 

(h) If after three months from the three months’ notice provided in 
subdivision A, no offer suitable to the board, and subject to the terms 
laid down in this section has been received from a responsible appli 


| cant to 


The lessee shall agree | 
to an annual audit by the board or its agents of the books and accounts | 


| Cove Creek, to cost 


| plants for the purpose of the production of fertilizer 
| there is any excess, then it is to be distributed to the publi 


the | 
event of any disagreement between a lessee and the board as to the cost | 


States of | 


| than 
| You tell your friends that I 


| the power monopoly does not want us to do this. 
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lease such properties operate the 
with the 
provisions of this see 
authorized and directed to 
the terms and conditions of this 
shall have the operation of the 
powers herein contained and in the 


clude, 


the board 


provisions of 


shall proceed t« 
this joint res 

Provided, 
for a 


accordance 
regard to the 
board is 


same in hout 


ution wit 
that the 
lease subject to 
after the beard 


pursuant tk 


tion ; however, 


negotiate 


section at any time 


commenced property the 
board shall 


event the 
then the 
agreement on 


for the appraised value of any 


negotiate, cor 
board shall as a 
the part of the 
additions or alterations that 
been made to and upon the property by the board, and 
appraised value of all hand, of all 
and of all products, the lessee 
be put in of the property 
ever to the operations of same as a 


and execute such a lease, part of 


such lease, include an lessee to 


pay 
sha have 
to pay for the 
stock in 
shall 


interruption 


raw 
manufactured 


material on process, 
and 


without 


thereupon 


possession any what- 


going concern 

I want the people of Tennessee and of my 
district of everyone else to know that 
this bill that is to be killed or voted 
morrow is Daniel coming to judgement. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly no sound reason can 
offered why the conferees should not agree on the pro- 
posals and bring it out so that the vote of the House can be 
had thereon. 

Mr. QUIN. All that we ask is to have them put their 
stomachs up against the desk just like this and say yes or no. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Are we to understand that the Sen 
ate conferees are willing to accept this bill provided the Gov 
ernment controls the power at the switchboard and constructs 
the Cove Creek Dam and are willing to accept the House pro- 
visions so far as the fertilizer plants are concerned? 

Mr. ALMON. Through a board appointed by the President. 

Mr. QUIN. All of the fertilizer that can be produced there, 
they accept. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
Then I think we ought to take it. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the 
bill that we are to vote on 


district and the 
is exactly what is in 
out to-morrow. To- 


be 


There is no question 
[Applause. ] 
gentleman. They propose in 
to-morrow fo build a great 
$32,000,000, and the Government to 
it and control it just like it controls the Wilson Dam 
and all the power that comes from those dams is to be 
trolled by the United States Government through this 


about that? 
this 
dam at 
build 
now, 
con- 
board 


power at the lowest price he left to the lessee of the nitrate 
and if 
Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REECE. If I understood correctly, it was suggested in 
conference that the nitrate plants be leased and then the power 
be sold to the lessee at commercial rates, at the lowest rate that 
it is sold to anyone else, which means commercial rates. Does 
the gentleman think that the nitrate plants can be leased under 
those conditions? 

Mr. QUIN. Do you mean to tell me that if there is a fer- 
tilizer company that wants to make fertilizer it will not take 
that plant? We propose in this bill for the lessee to get all the 
nitrate plants. 

Mr. REECE. 


The gentleman 


gain? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


has made such an important factor of me in 


| regard to this bill that I think he should yield 


Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. REECE. There would be inundated, in 
Creek Dam is constructed, about 125 square miles of lowlands 
in Tennessee. Under this bill what provision is made to sufe 
guard the interests and rights of the State of Tennessee? 

Mr. QUIN. The United States Government is to construct 
the dam and pay for every foot of land and stick of 
timber that will be submerged after that dam is constructed. 
A jury for condemnation will make the Government pay more 
the land and timber may be worth. That is manifest 
vuarantee it, and I am honest 
that they are going to retain control of all the power in th 
Government of the United States. You tell them that 
great nitrate plants No. 1 and No. 2 will be leased for $1 per 
year to a great fertilizer company, with the guaranty that it 
gets all the power needed at the lowest price and the residu 
if any, shall be distributed at the lowest price. That is 

They t 
want it to be demonstrated to the American people that they 
can get power at two-thirds less than is paid at the present 
time. Are you going to stand up with these Philistines—are 
you, Brother Reece, going to stand up with those who are 
wielding the Republican whip handle and say that the people 
of Tennessee are going to be robbed and that we are 
to let the power monopoly dictate and dominate this bill? 


case the Cove 


every 


the 


why 


ao ti 


coing 
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That is what your people back in your district will ask | 





















































you. There is no escape from the problem that is in your | 
hands to put this bill out. It is in your power to kill it. 
What ure you going to do? 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. REECE. The Senate has not yet had an opportunity 
to vote on the proposition that the House voted by a large 
majority. Should not the Senate be given opportunity to 











express itself on that important matter? 

Mr. QUIN. The two bodies, the 
now engaged in a deadlock. It is up to B. Carro_t Reece, from 
the State of Tennessee, to vote with Percy Quin and HUBERT 
F. Fister; and by your vote you place that bill right here for 
the House to vote on, and then it will be sent to the President 
of the United States. 

Or if you vote with RANSLEY and WurzeacH, your Republican 
colleagues in conference, you will kill this bill. Are you going 
to put the people of your district in the hands of the power 
monopoly and put hundreds of millions of dollars in the pockets 
of the power monopoly in a few years’ time? 

Mr. REECE. Does the gentleman think I 
lowed Senator Norris in November, 1928? 

Mr. QUIN. Instead of following the trusts and great com- 
bines and tariff robbers as you did, I guarantee you would have 
done well to have voted with Senator Norris and Percy QUIN. 
A man sometimes has a conscience. 
with all this radio in the United States and all over the world 
that you would vote for a Radio Trust? Will you vote for the 
combination of trusts that to make up the Power Trust? 
They have reached out, and they are here to-day. They are 
present in the conference committee. The two Senators, Norris 
and McNary, in that conference represent the people. They are 
Republicans, by the way. They made a clean and fair proposi- 
tion, and as honest men they are trying to carry out the wishes 
of the American people. 

Who else? Hvusererr F. Fisuer, of Tennessee, and myself, both 
Democrats, voting for the people. Who else? The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Wurzpacu] and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANSLEY], both Republicans, 
ing with the Power Trust instead of with the American people. 




























































































should have fol- 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. QUIN. Yes. 
Mr. SPEAKS. The gentleman does not want the House to 

















understand that I am allied with the Power Trust? 

Mr. QUIN. No. If you had been on that conference com- 
mittee we would be already agreed. You would vote for the 
interest of the people. If your own people want that country 
developed do you suppose they would oppose the Norris bill? 















































built in the stress of war. As honest men, you know that dam 
was built for the purpose of having the Government continue 
it forever. You know it was put there for the purpose of mak- 
ing nitrate for the farmers in time of peace, and explosives in 
time of war, to carry on and conduct war. 















































Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. QUIN. I yield. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is apparent that neither the 











Senate nor the House can have its own way. You gentlemen 











agreement, and all you ask of the House conferees is to reach 
a tentative agreement as to the proposals now pending, so that 
the House may have the chance to approve or disapprove? 

Mr. QUIN. That is all we are asking, and I want to say 
to the gentleman that I have been on the Committee on Military 
Affairs for 17 years. I am dne of the members who helped to 
build that dam. I am one who helped to complete it. I have 
voted for every kind of a scheme to put it in operation. If I 
had the writing of a bill to-day, in my judgment, I could not 
write a better bill than the combined propositions, this com- 
promise that is offered by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 







































































Mr. QUIN. I yield. 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. And unless the conferees do give the 
House and Senate an opportunity to vote on a conference 





report, there will be absolutely nothing done for at least two 
years more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. QUIN] has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. You understand it is plain now that a good bill 
for the people, not only the people of that territory but of all 












































| Reece follows that 


House and the Senate, are | 


Do you mean to say that | 


Those men are vot- | 


Here is the Government of the United States, with billions | 
of money, ready to build a great dam at Cove Creek. It al- 
ready has one down there, known as Wilson Dam, which was 


representing the two bodies are trying to reach a compromise | 
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of the United States, is to be voted on to-morrow by Prrcy 
Quin, Husert FisHer, and Carrott Reece. Percy QuIN and 
Hvusert FisHer will vote for it. If Mr. Reece votes like we 
do, you will have a bill before the House to put up to the 
Members to say whether they will follow the Power Trust and 
bow down before the golden calf of greed, or whether they will 
stand by the plain, honest people of the United States. 

I do not know what the others will do, but if my friend 
benighted course and bows down to this 
great monopoly, with all of its wealth and all of its political 
power, with all of its chicanery, endeavoring to control boards 
of supervisors, aldermen, mayors, legislatures, attorneys gen- 
eral, and governors, having the gall to come up to the United 
States Congress and try to control Congress, that is his re- 
sponsibility. I would see them in hell before I would let them 
control my vote. 

Brother Spraks, the time has come when the honest woman- 
hood and manhood of the United States must stand for their 
rights. They must put men in the United States Congress who 
are going to vote for the honest rights of the people, and see 
that justice is done. 

Do you mean to tell me that a conferee has the right to vote 
to give to a great trust the birthright of the State of Tennessee? 
Do you mean to tell me that a son of the great State of Tennes- 
see in a conference with his vote should destroy the birthright 
of his State? I wish the newspaper men would listen to me. 
Here is a Congressman who has a vote. That vote is either for 
the great power monopoly, combined wealth, or it is for the honest 
| manhood and womanhood of Tennessee and the United States. 
I ask you to let it go through your papers back to his district 
and to all America whether or not my good friend is going to 
stand with the combinations of power and plutocracy or whether 
he will stand for the good of his district and for the people of 
the United States. [Applause.] That will be the question to- 
| morrow morning in the conference. 

My good friend, yes; I welcome you here. 
to the mourners’ bench. It is time for you to bow down and 
ask forgiveness. In your heart I know you know this is a good 
plan. You know it is right. You know it is just. You know 
it will develop that country. You know that to vote for this 
compromise means for the people you have the honor to rep- 
resent-a great blessing and a great boon. It pours into that 
territory untold wealth. It starts the wheels of industry 
moving. It puts into your district in less than 15 years 
no less than $300,000,000. It helps the great States of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi directly, and in- 
directly, all of the other States of this Union. It shows to the 
American people the standard by which current can be furnished 
to the consumer, both commercially and domestically. 

Now, my friend from Tennessee, are you going into the by- 
| ways and hedges and follow this great beneficent Power Trust, 
or are you going to stand up like a man for the honest yeomanry 
of Tennessee? The time is at hand. The hour is approach- 
ing. Daniel has come to judgment. 

Mr. REECE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. REECE. If the gentleman thinks he is going to scare 
me into doing something I do not think I ought to do, the gen- 
tleman is altogether wrong. 

Mr. QUIN. I do not want to scare the gentleman. I am 
trying to do like the preacher of the gospel, I am trying to 
show him his duty. [Applause.] If I were a minister of the 
gospel, I do not know that I would preach hell fire and brim- 
stone and the body eaten by worms, so much as I would preach 
good will and brotherly love. It is because of the brotherly 
love I have for you that I am making this speech. I want to 
see you come and stand by the people. “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
| Here is the gentleman from Ohio, member of that committee 
| [Mr. Speaks], who has been trying to make the truth known 
all of these years. Now, we have come to the crucial test. 
Where is my friend Carrot Reece, representing the great State 
of Tennessee? My mother’s father came from that country. I 
have an interest in Tennessee. I do not want to see it betrayed. 
I do not want to see the State of Tennessee turned over to 
the power monopoly. 

Do you Members know that that great valley has 1,300,000 
kilowatt-hours’ potential power lying there now? This great 
Power Trust is endeavoring to put its hands upon it. It is 
endeavoring to keep the Government from developing it. It is 
endeavoring to exact through the next thousand years, with the 
greed of Shylock, tribute from all the people of the United 
States, manyfold, instead of an honest percentage. It is time 
now for my friend from Tennessee to realize that when he votes 
to-morrow, if he votes with Brother Wurzspacnu and Brother 


It is time to come 
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Ranstey to smother and kill this legislation, two years will | 
pass before a single thing can be done, 

There will be an election this fall, and after the Members 
are elected they will not be anxious to bring this up again. 
Now the vital time for all men to go on record. I have 
never been afraid to put my vote up here for the American 
people to see it. If I have voted against them, I do not know 
it. If I did do so, it was because of ignerance; but, when it is 
made plain to me, like I have tried te demonstrate to my 
friend Mr. Reece, I know I would not vote for a great 
monopoly, against the people. 

Do you mean to tell me that his people will agree with him, 


is 


when they find that he is, with his eyes wide open, with 
Percy Quin telling him if he vetes to-morrow in that con- 
ference with Wurzpaca and RANsiEey to smother this legis- 


lation, he will be blocking progress and that he is voting for a 
monopoly, and yoting for continued robbery and favoritism for 
the great organization of wealth? 

Are you going to let the Government of the United States 
develop that country through that great dam at Cove Creek, 
pay all the damages to every farmer and everybody else who 
may be affected, and start fertilizer factories at Muscle Shoals, 
<O us to turn out more fertilizer than you can use? Are you 
going to do it? Are you with me or against me? Our Master, 
while on earth, said, “ All who are not for me are against me.” 
Then the people of Tennessee will say, “ Are you for me or are 
you for the Power Trust?” I am never going to let them put 
the brand of monopoly across my brow. It may be, my friends, 
that if I go down in defeat it will be on some measure that I 


may act upon through ignorance, but the time will never come | 


when any great company, aby monopoly, or any trust, God 
being my helper, will be able to put its brand on my brow or 
on my breast. 

So, my friend Reece, the time has come. This is the hour 
when Daniel comes to judgment, and are you going to be for or 
against the people? The question is whether the gent'eman 
from Tennessee is going to be for the people of his own district 
and of all the United States or is he going to be for a special- 
ized gang of exploiters from one end of this country to the 
other? You need not fool yourselves. This issue is plain. In 
that conference the people of the United States are on one side 
and the Power Trust on the other. I am not going to vote for 
any Power Trust. That is all there is to it. My friends over 
on the Republican side can do what they please, but the two 
Democrats on that committee are not going with them if they 
stand out for the grasping oppressors of the people. 

The very first thing that Senator Norris said—and he has 
studied this question very thoroughly—was: 


You can have all of the fertilizer that that great dam will produce 
and you can have every kilowatt of the power for the purpose of putting 
all those plants into operation, 


I hope my friend will vote for the people in that conference 
to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMon]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the 
gentleman is to speak on the bill under consideration or out 
of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
mittee. 


I must assume he is going to speak on the 


We have many bills reported by the com- 


not go ahead all day with general debate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman who has the floor is sub- 
ject to the rules of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. However, if the gentleman from Alabama 
wishes to speak out of order I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes on the same subject that was discussed 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
meus consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 
objection? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Reserving the right to object, it will be 
bree the understanding that the five minutes come from your 
side? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Is there 


Of course, we had to recognize the fact that the gentle- | 
man from Mississippi wished to speak out of order, but we can | 


The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- | 
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Mr. ALMON. Gentlemen, we hear a great deal in this day 


and time about Government operation. They say they de not 
want to settle the Muscle Sheals question in a way that will 
put the Government into business. However, the Government 


is doing business there now. The only difference between the 
conferees, as I understand, is that the conferees the Senate 


| @re unanimous in giving the House conferees all they want so 


far as the fertilizer plants are concerned. They are willing to 
lease the plants, but they want the board, appointed by the 
President, to continue in the operation of the power plant. The 


power plant is being operated by the Government through the 
Secretary of War, under the Chief of Engineers. They are oper 
ating it and selling less than 10 per cent of the available power 
to the Alabama Power Co. at about 2 mills a kilowatt-how 
this is more than the cost of operation. They could operate it 
to full capacity with a little more expense. Now, let the Gov 
ernment hold the power plant for the present, and if the Con- 
gress decides at a later session to lease this power plant, then 
provision can be made for leasing it also. However, let the 
Government continue to operate the plant not through the Chief 
of Engineers but through the board appointed by the President 
and under the direction of the President and sell that power 
to the lessee of the fertilizer plant at a very low rate and give 
them the fertilizer plants free of rent. If we arrange to have 
power sold to the lessee of the fertilizer plant, then the farmers 
of the country will get the benefit of it 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Certain gentlemen now seem to be favor- 
able to the Norris plan, although the House only a short while 
ago voted against it. I want to know whether the gentlemen 
who favor the Norris plan, with amendments, have decided just 
exactly what the amendments to the Norris plan are and 

whether they are ready now or whether they will be ready 
to-morrow to submit a completed amended Norris plan to the 
conferees 

Mr. ALMON. I do not know, as I am not a member of the 
committee, but I am sure that a completed plan will be written 
if it has not been done. 

Mr. WURZBACH (continuing). Or do they intend to in- 
dulge in general statements that the advocates of the Norris 
plan are willing to agree to any kind of fertilizer amendment 
that we might ask for? 

Mr. ALMON. I have no doubt that a completed plan will be 
prepared and submitted after to-morrow if mot by that time. 
I say that the conferees of the Senate are yielding more than 
they are asking the House conferees to concede. They are 
willing for the House to have its way about leasing the nitrate 
| plants and having all the power at a very low rate. everything 
that the House has asked for except the leasing of the power 
plant this time. I say you can get it settled by postponing that 
and leasing it at a subsequent session of the Congress if you 
want to; but let us get it settled. It has been standing idle for 
10 years. It is a reflection on the Congress of the United States 
to adjourn without making some disposition of it. 

I say with all earnestness that the matter ought to be settled 
now. Some one has said that the President would not approve 
it. Lk am not authorized to speak for the President, and neither 
is Mr. Reece or anybody else, se far as 1 know, but I believe the 
| President of the United States is interested in farm relief and 
| in agriculture and would approve this bill, which provides for 
private operation and does not change the matter of the operation 
of the power plant. The Government is operating the power 
| plant now. There is no reason why the President should not 
approve it, but that is his responsibility and this is our respon- 
sibility. The time has come when we must decide whether this 
plant is going to stand there and remain idle or not. 

All agree that the development at Muscle Shoals must be kept 
| for national defense. to make explosives in the event of war. 
The nitrate plants will have no value for national defense in 25 
or 40 years if we let them stand idle, because they would rust 
and become obsolescent. If you want these plants for national! 





defense, put them in operation now for the manufacture of 
fertilizer for the benefit of the farmers of the United States 


[ Applause. } 

The farmers have been promised better and cheaper fertilizer 
by reason of the operation of these plants. Everybody want 
action and a settlement and the plants puts in operation 
a large number of men be given employment. Under the 
cumstances I think the Members of the House and the 
who are members of this conference committee, and who have 
different opinions on the subject, after all these years of agita- 
tion should be willing to make concessions and compromises 
with the view of securing a settlement. No one is expected to 
have all of his views and opinions included in any controversial 
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be secured, and for that 
ferees will upon and the whole matter 
settled at of The Government has been 
operating the power plant since it was completed. Only about 
1) per cent of the capacity of the plant has been operated, and 
the power generated sold to the Alabama Power Co. at about 2 
mills per kilowatt-hour. Still this amounted to more than the 
cost of the operation. Hence if the Government had operated the 
plant the full capacity and had only received this low price for 
the power it would have made considerable profit. 

There are no difficulties in connection with the operation of 
the power plant, and the Government could continue its opera- 
tion as well and as cheaply, no doubt, as it could be done by a 
lessee. So why not let the Government continue to operate the 
power plant and furnish power at a low rate to a lessee to make 
fertilizer and give States, counties, municipalities, and indus- 
tries preferential rights to buy the surplus power not needed 
for the manufacture of fertilizer for the farmers? [Applause.] 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, being permitted to speak on the bill before the 
House, which is to authorize the acquisition of certain lands 
to extend Maxwell Field, at Montgomery, Ala., I have some 
familiarity with conditions at Montgomery in connection with 
this field and desire to add my support to the bill. 

This field was acquired in wartime. Later, the people of 
Montgomery contributed $80,000 for the purchase of land for its 
extension. A little time ago a general survey of the country 
was conducted by Army officers delegated for that purpose, and 
a number of sites were examined with a view to the establish- 
ment of a tactical school in connection with the Air Service that 
would compare with Fort Benning in another branch of the 
military service. As a result of this very comprehensive study, 
Maxwell Field was recommended; and, following that, the 
Assistant Secretary of War and other officials of the War 
Department made a further study and this field was designated. 

It is now proposed by the department, and recommended by 
the committee, that lands be acquired for its extension. This 
extension is needed in connection with aviation use. The loca- 
tion is a highly desirable one. The time to buy the needed lands 
would seem to be now. There is every indication that now is 
a better time to buy lands than will be the case in a few years 
from now; and, in an aviation field especially, nothing is gained 
by providing all your equipment, including your buildings, and 
being handicapped by lack of ground. 

I hope the bill may have the approval of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will 
not feel that I am opposed to all of the measures that they 
bring out, I know that it is a hard-working committee, a sin- 
cere committee, taking its work seriously. I know the methods 
of operation of that committee, for I had the pleasure of serving 
on it during a prior Congress. I know the persuasive way of 
the various branches of the Army in presenting their needs. 
They are entirely within their rights of presenting to the com- 
mittee a proposition for legislation to carry out what they 
believe is necessary for the efficient management of their par- 
ticular branch of service. 

We on the other hand have a greater responsibility, and that 
is to look at this legislation as a part of other legislation, and 
as a part of the entire function of the Government. I have 
always objected to snap judgment on requests for the acquisition 
of land by the War Department. I am not saying that the 
committee took snap judgment in these instances. I can not 
understand the policy of the War Department in coming to 
Congress and getting blanket authority to sell real estate all 
over this country designated by the War Department as surplus 
and then coming in with bills one right after another authoriz- 
ing the purchase of additional real estate. Members who are 
busy or interested and specializing in other branches of legis- 
lation can quickly lose sight of the entire program and forget 
that only a few years ago the War Department came in and 
said “ Please let us sell all our surplus real estate, let us put the 
proceeds of these sales into a separate fund so that we may 
finance our building program. We do not need all of this prop- 
erty: we have enough and will not need any more land for 
many years to come.” That is exactly what the Army told 
Congress when the sale of surplus real property bill was passed. 

I pointed out to the House at the time that if we did that we 
ought to then make certain that we would not be asked by the 
War Department for appropriations to buy any more real estate, 
at least for the next 25 years, That assurance was in substance 
given and so understood by a large number of the Members 
who voted for the bill. 
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The tendency of the day is to reduce armaments, reduce the 
size of the Army. The military policy of the United States, as 
I understand it, and as often reiterated in the messages from 
the President, is to keep a skeleton army to assist in the 
voluntary training of a voluntary National Guard and reserve. 
That is the present military policy of the country. 

I can not justify the repeated demands or necessity of an 
extensive building program, buying more land, establishing 
new and more military posts and stations. Congress under- 
stood, of course, the housing program—that is, the necessary 
replacement of old and obsolete buildings. That is different. 
Here in‘this bill and in many others it is a matter of enlarging, 
increasing the number and cost of military posts, stations, and 
establishments. This bill brings up two propositions—one the 
policy of accepting gifts of land. I object to that policy. Only 
yesterday I objected on the Consent Calendar to a bill which 
would give the Secretary of the Treasury blanket authority to 
receive gifts of land for the purpose of erecting Federal public 
buildings thereon. Here you have a specific instance where the 
city of Montgomery generously and patriotically, and may I 
Say, most respectfully, with an eye to good business, offered the 
Government $80,000 worth of land. It was accepted. Now, 
here is the inevitable sequence of every such gift—a bill au- 
thorizing the purchase of $200,000 additional land to be fol- 
lowed, of course, with an appropriation of more than a million 
dollars for buildings. I want to congratulate the initiative, 
definite knowledge of congressional weakness by the citizens of 
Montgomery who first proposed the gift of $80,000 worth of land. 
Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman one day objects to the 


| Government paying too much, and the next day objects when 


the Government receives a donation of land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am objecting to the price of the land. 
Anyone will give the Government $80,000 worth of land if right 
after he can sell $200,000 worth of additional land at his own 
price, and later obtain millions of appropriations to build a 
post or garrison on the land. Truly that is good business, 

Let me read from the report: 


The World War came on in 1917. The Government established at 
Montgomery, Camp Sheridan, a great divisional camp for the housing 
of some 26,000 men. It also established at Montgomery a great 
remount depot for Army horses and mules. In spite of the fact that 
these two camps were established at Montgomery, the Government seek- 
ing to find a good place for the establishment of a flying fleld, came to 
Montgomery and after looking over the situation and finding conditions 
as the Wright brothers had found them previously in 1910, established 
a great air depet at Maxwell Field. 


What has happened to the land we had there for the re- 
mount depot? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. That 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All of it? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The other land has long since been 
sold—that which was not leased. The tactical school is now 
temporarily located at Langley Field. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; they intend to move it from Langley 
Field down to Montgomery. That would be all right ordinarily, 
but it is not in keeping with our policy of military retrench- 
ment. I know that I shock my colleague from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT] when I talk in that way. However, there is a 
point where we must stop, I say to the gentleman from New 
York, and I submit this, and I am sure the former Assistant 
Secretary of War will bear me out, that we can not obtain 
efficiency and prudent economic management of the War De- 
partment by a policy of selling property to-day at low prices 
only to buy other real property the next day at exorbitant 
prices. There is nothing gained by constantly moving from 
one place to another as in this instance. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Alabama can give me the assessed valuation 
of the land under consideration. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The land has not been assessed by 
any representative of the Federal Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For taxing purposes? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I can not say; but the War Depart- 
ment has it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is one of the keenest lawyers in the House. He is able 
and alert. If a client of his came to him and said that he was 
about to buy some land and wanted the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to search the title and draw up the deeds and the contract, 
after getting all of the facts necessary to attend to the legal 
side of it I know the gentleman from Alabama would ask his 
client what he is going to pay for the land. The client would 
tell him, and then the gentleman would ask for the assessed 
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valuation of the land. He would not think of permitting a 
client to buy land unless he first ascertained the assessed 
valuation. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I have not those figures here, but I 
say to the gentleman that the War Department has them, and 
they were also submitted to the Bureau of the Budget before 
the bill received the approval of the War Department and of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
The other day when we boosted the value of real estate in 
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I am glad that somebody has some figures. | 


Texas in bills for the War Department, we could not get any | 


figures of the assessed valuation. 
to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear that unless we are very careful on 
these Calendar Wednesdays a situation may arise and antag- 
onism be created which may take us back to the old days 
when we had no Calendar Wednesday. It is a day given to 
committees for the consideration of their bills, a system which 
took many years of struggle to obtain. 
was a period in our legislative history when committees were 
stifled and had no call, being left entirely at the mercy of the 
Speaker. We want to maintain the call 
Wednesdays. Committees should be very careful in selecting 
the bills passed under such conditions. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. What is the objection of the gentleman 


to taking up bills reported by the Committee on Military Affairs 
on Calendar Weduesday? 


We can not get any figures 


We all recall that there | 


of committees on | 


The gentleman has been given ample | 


time for discussion, and he has given away 25 minutes of his | 


time to discuss a matter that has no bearing on this bill what- 
ever. I do not think that objection can be made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
within my rights, and the House, by unanimous consent, per- 
mitted the gentleman to proceed out of order. I hope the com- 
mittee will not resent observations made in criticism of its bills, 
and I hope the custom will not grow where any bill which is 
brought up by a committee on Calendar Wednesday will go 
through, regardless of its merits. This is not the fault of the 
committees. 
of the House. 
do not want to lose the confidence of the House in making use 
of Calendar Wednesdays, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And that will never happen while the 
gentleman is here, 1 am quite sure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I pointed out the mis- 
taken policy of the War Department in disposing of its real 
estate as surplus and coming in at the same time and asking 
for the purchase of additional land. I believe there is not suf- 
ficient information or figures before the House at this time to 
justify the purchase of this land, and surely not sufficient in- 
formation as to the value of the land and the price per acre to 
be paid. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL] points out 
that the $200,000 does not include the cost of the construction 
of necessary buildings on the field. Am I right in that? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It is land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, if I understand correctly, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taper] asked the gentleman from 
Alabama what he believed might be a reasonable price for the 
land. He said from $150 to $200, and the gentleman from New 
York suggested an average of $175 an acre. Can not some good 
mathematician tell us how much five hundred times 175 is? 

Mr. TABER. There are 500 acres altogether, the gentleman 
from Alabama said, and that would be $87,500. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. That is just part of the land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much land are you going to buy? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. A little over 700 acres. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The rest I am informed over here, 400 
acres, is at $10 an acre. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman 
$100,000 will be enough? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No. The bill originally provided for 
$320,000. That is what the War Department asked for. We 
went to the Budget, and after two hearings and after the most 
penurious scaling down they reduced it $200,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who are very careful legislators, who have the confi- 
dence of the House, think that $100,000 would generously take 
care of this proposition. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. One hundred thousand dollars would 
not touch it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are taking the gentleman’s own fiz- 
ures as to valuation. The total, according to the gentleman’s 
figures, can not be more, he said 400 acres, at about $10 an 


Oh, no; the gentleman is wrong about 


believe that 


I yielded 25 minutes of my time, perfectly | 


That is a question that concerns the membership | 
I am speaking generally when I say committees | 


| 
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acre and 500 acres, at an average of $175 an acre. It is less than 


a total of $100,000. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. And I say the very minimum amount, 
after scaling down and scaling down from $320,000, is $200,000, 
and that was reached only after the Budget Committee had two 
hearings on it. They had a plat with the value of each piece 
of land and they studied it and worked over it and they finally 
reached the minimum of $200,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are not discussing a question of 
aeronautical tactics, we are not differing on a question of legis- 
lative necessity, but we are down now to a simple matter of 
arithmetic, a matter of multiplication. 

If there is 400 acres of land which can be obtained at $10 an 
acre, it does not require the Budget Bureau to tell us that it 
amounts to $4,000. If we have 500 acres at the price of $125, 
it does not require the Comptroller General or a multiplication 
machine to tell us that it amounts to $87,500. That being so, it 
seems to me that the amendment to reduce this amount to 
$100,000 would be a most useful piece of legislation this 
afternoon, 

Let me point out that in the experience of the Government as 
well as in the experience of every corporation and individual 
if it is known how much money is available, the price will come 
up to the appropriation. In this instance your land is located 
It is not like the purchase of a site for a building, where, if you 
do not get one corner, you can get another. This land is lo- 
eated and identified. The people down there will know how 


much is appropriated and will adjust their increased price 
accordingly. We can get that land for $100,000. I think it is 
good business and good legislative sense that we reduce the 
authorized appropriation in this bill to $100,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent to abbreviate 


my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no objection to the abbreviation 
of remarks. |[|Laughter.] 

If there is no further debate, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute amendment be read in lieu of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the 
not to exceed $200,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
chase of land in the vicinity of and for use in connection with the 
present military reservation at Maxwell Field, Ala., and the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to make said purchase 

“Sec. 2. In the event the Secretary of War can not purchase such 
land or any tract or parcel thereof at a fair and reasonable price the 
Secretary of War authorized to 


enacting clause and insert “That a sum 


is request condemnation proceedings 


} to acquire such land or any tract or parcel thereof and upon such request 





the Attorney General shall institute such proceedings.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the amendment 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taper to the committee amendment: On 
page 2, line 10, after the word “exceed,” strike out the sign and 
figures “‘ $200,000" and insert in lieu thereof the sign and figures 


** $100,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to be a great 
technieal expert, especially in aeronautics, and I do not want 
to take the position in this House, after the Committee on 
Military Affairs has investigated the matter, of saying that we 
should not go ahead and establish Maxwell Field in Alabamu. 
But I do say we should limit ourselves and our authorization to 
a figure pretty close to the figure which has been given by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, through their representutives, 
as to the value of the land. 

I was very careful to go into this question with the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hitt] when he was on. the floor. The bill 
requires an addition of 300 acres of land to the field in order 
to give it room enough, so that they can operate satisfactorily. 
It requires an addition of 200 acres for the purpose of comple- 
tion of barracks and quarters. That is 500 more acres than 
they now have. 

I asked the gentleman from Alabama as to the value of that 
land. He said it was from $150 to $200 an acre. but we calcu- 
Inte that $175 would be a fair average. That would make 
$87,500. In addition to that, they want to buy 400 acres of 
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cheap land, which the gentleman told me could be obtained at 
about $10 an acre, or at $4,000, 

My amendment 
$100,000, and it seems to me, if we adopt the amendment in 
this legislation, we will thereby automatically decrease the 
price of that land to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, after making a care- 
ful study as location of this land and its value, the War 
Department asked the Budget for $320,000 with which to buy 
the land, and the bill as submitted by the War Department in 
its original form provided an authorization of an appropriation 
$320,000, This sum was arrived at 
value of the land as the land is assessed to-day for the payment 
of taxes; second, by getting the best estimates possible as to 
what would be a fair and reasonable price for the land. Using 
these bases, the War Department asked for $520,000, The bill 
went to the Budget Bureau, and the Budget 


‘ +} 
LO ait 


Is there 
figure?” 

The Bureau of the Budget held two different and distinct 
hearings on this bill. At these hearings plats were brought 
in showing the different parcels of land, the assessed value of 
the parcels of land, and the estimated market value of them. 
Photographic maps were brought in, and after a study of all 
the maps and charts and a consideration of the assessed values 
the Bureau of the Budget said: “ We will have to cut you down. 
We may have a deficit this year, which we do not want, and we 
can give you but $200,000. Take the $200,000 and buy as much 
of the 1,000 acres that you have asked for as is possible.” 

The War Department said, “We can not buy the whole 1,000 
acres which we ask for; but if that is the very best you can 
do, the very maxinmim amount you can give us, we will take the 
$200,000 and buy as much as possible with it and get along 
with that amount, although we want the original amount.” 

After the Bureau of the Budget had acted on this matter it 
came to the Committee on Military Affairs and that committee 
conducted very thorough, very detailed hearings on the bill and 
on the amount carried in the bill. Representatives from the 
War Department brought their maps, brought their valuation 
lists, brought all the different details as to this land and its 
value and its possible value, and presented these figures and 
documents to the committee. After a most thorough investiga- 


not some way to get this $320,000 down 


tion the committee reached the conclusion that to buy the land 


absolutely necessary for the honre of the tactical school there 
should be an authorization of the $200,000 recommended by the 
Budget. 

Now, gentlemen, this bill comes here after no haphazard con- 
sideration, but after most thorough consideration, first by the 
War Department, second by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
third by your Committee on Military Affairs. These three 
branches of the Government having looked into all the evidence 
and having weighed it, have reached the conviction that not 
one dollar less than $200,000 will suffice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
bama [Mr. Hit] has expired. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I made a personal visit to Maxwell Field a year ago, 
and I want to say they have a wonderful flying field in a 
place where conditions for flying are ideal. I spent a day at 
that place going over the field and the grounds which they 
expected to buy. They need more land, but I do think the 
amount asked here is very large. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. In just a moment. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper] made a state- 
ment a moment ago. He took the figures given by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, that it would cost on an average $175 per 
ucre to secure 500 acres. Four hundred acres was valued at $10 
or $15. Four hundred acres at $15 is $6,000, but 500 acres at 
$175 or $200 is less than $100,000. I want to see this necessary 
land purchased. It is needed down there, but the amount asked 
for I think is extremely high. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. The gentleman from Alabama has given noth- 
ing to dispute the figures given by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I want to dispute those figures, 
There is a large parcel of that land which can not be bought 
for $175 or $200 an acre. ‘The truth is that this field is right 
on the city limits of the city of Montgomery, and a part of the 
land is to-day small negro residential section property and it 
can not be bought by the acre. It has to be bought by the lot. 

I recall with much pleasure the visit of the gentleman, and we 
appreciated so much his interest there. As the gentleman will 
recall, at the time the gentleman went over the land the War 


gentleman from Ala- 


reduces the appropriation from $200,000 to | 


by taking the assessed | 


sureau said to the | 
War Department, “Is there not some way to scale this down? | 
to a lower | 
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} Department was talking about an appropriation not of $200,000 
but of $320,000, as originally carried in the bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think my position on this amend- 
ment can be gathered from my question. Why is it that the 
Appropriations Committee seeks to vary this amount? It is 
| entirely in their hands, anyway. As the bill is framed it pro- 
vides that not to exceed a certain figure shall be expended. 
It will be entirely in the hands of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLAGUE. For this reason: The very minute we author- 
ize a large appropriation, just that minute the land commences 
to rise in value. That is always true. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. .Then why not put in a provision to 
secure it by condemnation? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Additional land is needed at Montgomery. 
There is no question about that, but I would like to secure it 
for the Government at a fair price, and I think the amount 
asked for here is a little large. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. When they went over that land the 
War Department estimated it would be $320,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am quite familiar with the situation at 
Maxwell Field, and I want to say to the gentleman that Mont- 
gomery is a large, growing city. I do not think it is possible 
to buy land near this field for $10 an acre. I do not think it 
will be easy to buy land near this field, the best of it, for $175 
an acre. I do not think this price is at all out of reason. I do 
not think anybody at Montgomery has any desire to gouge the 
Government as to land prices. The gentleman knows the people 
there are public spirited and patriotic. But speaking, not as 
an expert, and I have not seen the assessor’s books, but knowing 
the land involved and having been at Maxwell Field and in 
that section so often during my lifetime, I wish respectfully to 
say to the gentleman that I think he is entirely in error in his 
opinion as to the amount recommended by the committee for 
this land so necessary for Maxwell Field. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Why is it necessary to buy this land prac- 
tically in the city of Montgomery for a flying field? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the gentleman had been there as 
the gentlemen who recommended purchasing this ground were, 
| he would realize that this field is right on the city limits, and 
unless you xre going to discard the entire field and all the 
money already expended there, thousands of dollars, it is neces- 
sary to buy the land at the field. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is exactly what my question was di- 
rected to. With all the land there is in Alabama, and all the 
land there is in the United States suitable for flying fields, why 
do we have to buy land adjacent to or in a large city? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, submitted by the gentlemen from New York 
} [Mr. Taper]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hii of Alabama) there were—ayes 52, noes 68. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 

TaBerR and Mr. WurzBAcH. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 48, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taner to the committee amendment: On 
page 2, in line 10, strike out the sign and figures “ $200,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the sign and figures “ $110,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there are 500 or more acres, 
and this gives them $215 an acre, and about $8,000 or $10,000 
to play on. It seems to me it is absolutely ridiculous for us 
to provide an amount which, according to the statement of the 
committee itself, is not needed. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the figures of the 
gentlemen on the Subcommittee on Appropriations are absolutely 
wrong. The plats, blue prints, the assessed value of the land, 
and estimated valuation of the land show that the very mini- 
mum for which this land can be purchased is $200,000. There 
has been some talk about buying land as low as $15 an acre. 
There is a little stretch of land on the river bank which will be 
used for a bombing range that may be bought very cheaply, 


| 
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but this land which the bill authorizes to be purchased goes in 
value everywhere from that cheap land all the way up to small 
residential lots which will have to be bought at a very consider- 
ably higher price. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman from Alabama mean to 
contend before this committee that if the amendment of the 
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The committee 


CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the 


| amendment as amended. 


The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 


| tee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 


| amendment, 


with the recommendation that the amendment be 


| agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


gentleman from New York should prevail you can not get a} 


sufficient amount of land? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Absolutely. As I said before, the 
War Department first asked for $320,000, 

Mr. HUDSON. The War Department did not ask for that 
amount but made that estimate. 

Mr. HILL of Alabuma. No; they asked for it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman realize that the War 
Department's estimates are apt to be very liberal? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No; that has not been my experience. 

Mr. HUDSON. 
years I have sat here. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I say 
That after most careful consideration by the War Department, 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 


} sumed the chair, Mr. Stoan, Chairman of the Committee of the 


| tion 
| tion 
That has been my experience during the eight | 


this, as I have said before: | 


by the Budget, and by our committee the amount was fixed at | 


$200,000 as the very minimum amount for which the land could 
be bought. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. May I suggest to the gentleman from 


Michigan that the War Department's estimates with reference | 
to rivers and harbors are not always 100 per cent more than | 


necessary 7 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman have authority to come 
before this committee and say the land can be bought for any 
specified amount? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
less than the $200,000. 

Mr. HUDSON. But if you pass the bill with this amount 


I will say it can not be bought for 


in it and you can not buy all of the necessary land for $200,000, | 


what are you going to do? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. They will buy as much as possible 
for the $200,000, and the bill even provides that there shall be 
condemnation proceedings if the land can not be purchased at 
a fair price. 

Mr. HUDSON. 
as they can for the $110,000? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Because 
needs at all and it would simply delay the matter and put it 
off and such action would be futile. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hitt of Alabama) there were—ayes 33, noes 42, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Alabama: On page 2, line 15, after | 
the word “ purchase,” strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and add | 


the following: 


“That no part of the amount authorized to be appropriated shall be | 


expended until it has been determined to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of War that acquisition of all additional land required at Maxwell 


Field for the proper and necessary accommodation of the Air Corps | 


Tactical School and one Air Corps observation squadron can be accom- 


plished by purchase or donation without exceeding expenditure by the | 


Federal Government of the amount of such authorization.” 


Mr. TABER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. TABER. I understood that the committee put in the 
original amendment with the idea of wiping out the donation 
proposition. Would not the gentleman like to strike out of the 
amendment all reference to donation? 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. No; because the deeds for the lands | 


that were donated are already in the hands of the Government 
of the United States, and the Congress of the United States 
has already passed an act authorizing the acceptance of those 
lands. That act was passed subsequent to the introduction of 
the original bill, and that is the reason the donation part of 
the original bill was not included in the committee amendment. 
The city of Montgomery has given the Government approxi- 
mately $80,000 worth of land at Maxwell Field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7638) to 
authorize the acquisition for military purposes of land in the 
county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use as an addi- 
to Maxwell Field, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with an amendment, with the recommenda- 
that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass, 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


| and was read the third time. 


that would not cover the 


The gentleman from Alabama offers an | 


| Affairs 


| out the sign and ficures “ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr 


a motion to recommit. 
from New York offers a 
will report. 


bill 
committee 


TABER moves to recommit the 
with that 
forthwith with an amendment as follows 


to the Committee on Military 
to report the back 
In line 10, on page 2, strike 
$200,000 " and insert in lieu thereof the sign 


instructions to same 


and figures “ $100,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
that the motion is 


Mr. 
not in 


Speaker, I 
order, in 


the 
the 


make 
view of 


point 
fact 


of order 
that the 


| House has just agreed to an amendment in toto in which the 
| House declared its position as to the amount of 
| should be appropriated for this purpose. 


Why not permit them to buy as much land | 


money that 
I think there are prece- 
dents holding that where the committee adopts an amendment 
in its entirety a motion to recommit is not in order to eliminate 
part of such an amendment that has just been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not present at the time. 
Just what was the proceeding in committee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the proceeding in the Com- 
mittee was that the Committee of the Whole considered the 
committee amendment and adopted it with an amendment. 
The committee amendment was reported back to the House and 

| the House adopted the committee amendment. Therefore the 

House having acted upon the committee amendment, it can not 
| reverse itself now by attempting to recommit the bill and strike 
out something the House bas already acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is very clear that when the House 
has agreed to an amendment, it can not thereafter by a motion 
to recommit change that amendment. So the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Then. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TABER) there were—ayes 31, noes 70. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I challenge 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
| The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 213, 
answered “ present ” 1, not voting 128, as follows: 

{Roll No. 65] 


YEAS—86 


the vote on the 


Ackerman 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Bachmann 

| Baird 
Barbour 
Beers 

| Blackburn 

| Bolton 

, Brand, Obio 
; Britten 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burtness 

| Christopherson 
Clague 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. ¥, 





Cooper, Wis. 
Craddock 
Dallinger 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
lfyer 
Eaton, Colo. 
Estep 

Foss 

Frear 
French 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Guyer 

Hall, 1) 
Hall, Ind 


Hall, N. Dak. 


Hardy 


Hess 

Hope 
Llopkins 
Hudson 

Hall, Wis. 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johneon, Nebr 


Kading 
Kearns 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kiefner 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Korell 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Letts 


Luce 
McClintock, Ohio 
Martin 
Meuges 
Michener 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me 
Newhall 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Ramseyer 
Robinson 
Rowbottou 
Sears 
Sefberling 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Snow 
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Sparks 
Sproul, Kans. 
Swick 
Taber 


Adkins 
Allgood 

Almon 

Arnold 

Aswell 

Ayres 

Bacon 

Beedy 

Bell 

Black 

Bland 

Blanton 

Bloom 

jowman 

Lox 

Boylan 

Brand, Ga 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browning 
Brumm 
Brunner 
Butier 

Syrns 
Campbell, lowa 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif 
Cartwright 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Clark, N, C 
Cochran, Mo 
Cok 
Collier 
Colton 
Connery 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 

(‘ox 

Coylk 

Crail 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cross 
Crowtin 
Cullen 

Davis 
Dempsey 
Denison 
DeRouen 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Doxey 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Arentz 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
beck 

Bohn 
Buchanan 
Buckbee 
Busby 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa, 
Cannon 
Carley 
Carter, Wyo. 
Celler 
Chase 
Christgau 
Clancy 
Cochran, Pa. 
Collins 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Crosser 
Culkin 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
De Priest 


Thompson 
Tinkham 
Walker 
Watres 


NAYS- 


Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
\dwards 
liott 

lis 

Oslick 

vans, Calif, 
tvans, Mont. 
Fenn 

‘ish 

“isher 
itzgerald 
itzpatrick 
“ree 
‘reeman 
fuller 
fulmer 
Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Garner 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Gavagan 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Granfleld 
(sreen 
Gireenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 
lladley 
Hale 
Hiall, Miss, 
Halsey 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Hill, Ala. 
Mill, Wash. 
Hogg 
Hlooper 
Houston, Del, 
Howard 
Iluddleston 
Iludspeth 
Irwin 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jonas, N.C 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 
Kemp 


ANSWERED “ 
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Watson 

Welsh, la. 
Wigglesworth 
Williamson 

213 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kincheloe 
Kinzer 

Kvale 

Lanham 
Lankford, Ga. 
Lankford, Va. 
Larsen 

Lea 

Leavitt 

Leh! bach 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
McClintic, Okla. 
McCormack, Mass 
McCormick, IIL. 
McDuffie 
McLaughlin 
Mcleod 
McMillan 
McSwain 
Magrady 
Manlove 

Mapes 

Mead 

Miller 

Milligan 
Montet 

Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 

Nelson, Mo 
O’Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala 
Palmer 
Palmisano 
Parks 

Patman 
Patterson 

Prall 

Pritchard 

Quin 

Ragon 

Rainey, Henry T. 
Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 

Reed, N. Y. 
PRESENT "—1 


Johnson, Wash. 


NOT VOT 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Douglass, Mass. 
Doutrich 

Doyle 

Raton, N. J. 
Englebright 
Esterly 

Finley 

Fort 

Gambrill 
Gibson 

Golder 

Graham 
Ilammer 
Hancock 
Ilartley 
Haugen 

llickey 

Hoch 

Hoffman 
Holaday 

Ilull, Morton D. 
Hull, Tenn, 
Hull William PP. 
Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Il 
Johnson, Okla, 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Johnston, Mo. 
Kelly 
Kendall, Pa. 


ING—128 
Ketcham 
Kiess 

Kunz 

Kurtz 
Lambertson 
Langley 
Leech 
Cudlow 
McFadden 
McKeown 
McReynolds 
Maas 
Mansfield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Mouser 
Nelson, Wis 
Niedringhaus 
Nolan 
Norton 
O'Connell 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 
Parker 
Peavey 
Porter 

Pou 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pratt, Ruth 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Snell with Mr. Bankhead. 
Bacharach with Mr, Cannon. 

Hickey with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Holaday with Mr. Abernethy. 

Connolly with Mr. Wingo. 
Lambertson with Mr. Romjue. 
McFadden with Mr. Gambrill 
Golder with 
Allen with Mr. Montague 
seck with Mr 
Purnell with Mr. Pou. 
Graham with Mr. A 
Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr, Oliver of New York. 


Mr. Kunz. 


O'Connell, 


Underwood 


Wolfenden 
Wyant 


Reid, 1. 
Rogers 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer, Wis. 
Seger 

Selvig 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. V. 
Simms 
Sirovich 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Ii. 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Steaga!l 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swanson 
Swing 
Tarver 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thatcher 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tucker 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Whitehead 
Whitley 
Whittington 
Wilson 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
ZihIman 


Purnell 
Quayle 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Romjue 
Schneider 
Sinclair 

Snell 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Sullivan, N. Y¥. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thurston 
Treadway 
Turpin 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Welch, Calif. 
White 
Williams 
Wingo 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Yates 

You 








. Aldrich with Mr. Rayburn, 
. Sinclair with Mr. Yon. 
. Buckbee with Mr. Quayle. 
. Ransley with Mr. Collins. 
. Temple with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
. Treadway with Mr. Busby. 
. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carley. 
. Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Kiess with Mr, Buchanan. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Celler. 
. Wood with Mr. Ludlow. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Gibson with Mr. Woodrum. 
. Finley with Mr. Mooney. 
. Arentz with Mr. Crosser. 
. Clancy with Mr. Hammer. 
r. Darrow with Mr. McReynolds. 
*. Merritt with Mrs. Norton, 
. Doutrich with Mr. Williams. 
. Niedringbaus with Mrs. Owen. 
. Gates with Mr. Mansfield. 
. Esterly with Mr. Igoe. 
. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
. Fort with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
. Davenport with Mr. Stedman. 
. Turpin with Mr. Doyle. 
. Bohn with Mr. Jobnson of Oklahoma. 
. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. McKeown, 
Mr. Eaton of New Jersey with Mr. Nolan. 
Mr. Mouser with Mr. Kurtz. 
Mr. Underhill with Mr. James. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINION HOLDING BOULDER DAM CONTRACTS 
LEGAL AND IN FULFILLMENT OF ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF SEC- 
TION 4 (B) OF THE BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
opinion of the Attorney General on the validity of the Boulder 
Dam contracts may be printed as an extension of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I present the following opinion from 
Hon. William D. Mitchell, Attorney General, holding that the 
contracts presented to the Appropriations Committee by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and which were signed by the city of 
Los Angeles and the Southern California Edison Co., are legal 
and in compliance with the requirements of section 4 (b) of the 


| Boulder Canyon project act, which contains the conditions pre- 


cedent to the appropriation of money: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communication 
of June 6, 1930, transmitting a letter dated June 6, 1930, from the 
Secretary of the Interior advising that, as required by section 4 (b) of 
the Boulder Canyon project act (45 Stat. 1057), a contract has been 
secured with the city of Los Angeles, its department of water and 
power, and the Southern California Edison Co, (Ltd.), which will pro- 
vide revenue adequate, in his judgment, to pay operation and mainte- 
nance costs and insure the repayment to the United States within 50 
years from the completion of the dam, power plant, and related works, 
of all amounts to be advanced for the construction of such works, 
together with the interest thereon made reimbursable by the act, and 
that in addition two contracts have been secured with the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California which will provide additional 
revenues for such purpose, and requesting that the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General be obtained as to whether or not these contracts comply 
with all the requirements of section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project 
act which are by that section made conditions precedent to the appro- 
priation of money, the making of contracts, and the commencement of 
work for the construction of a dam and power plant in Boulder Canyon. 

Responsive to your request for my opinion upon these questions, I 
haye the honor to advise you as follows: 

Section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project act provides: 

“(b) Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said 
dam or power plant or any construction work done or contracted for, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by con- 
tract, in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate in his 
judgment to insure payment of all expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance of said works incurred by the United States and the repayment, 
within 50 years from the date of the completion of said works, of all 
amounts advanced to the fund under subdivision (b) of section 2 for 
such works, together with interest thereon made reimbursable under this 
act.” 

The contracts in question are: 

(1) A contract dated April 26, 1980, between the United States of 
America and the city of Los Angeles and the Southern California Edison 
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Co, (Ltd.), entitled “ Contract for lease of power privilete,” 
by supplemental contract dated May 28, 1930. 

(2) A contract dated April 26, 1950, between the United States 
America and the Metropolitan Water Disctrict of Southern California 
entitled “ Contract for electrical energy, as amended by a supplemental! 
contract dated May 31, 1930.” 

(3) A contract dated April 24, 1930, between the United States of 
America and the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 
entitled “ Contract for delivery of water.” 

The “ Contract for lease of power privilege,” as amended, recites 

“(1) This contract, made this 26th day of April, 1930, pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902 (31 Stat. 388), and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, all of which acts are 
commonly known and referred to as the reclamation law, and particu- 
larly pursuant to the act of Congress approved June 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 
1057), designated the Boulder Canyon project act, between the United 
States of America, hereinafter referred to as the United States, acting 
for this purpose by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, here- 
inafter styled the Secretary, and severally, the city of Los Angeles, a 
municipal corporation, and its department of water and power (sald 
department acting herein in the name of the city but as principal in its 
own behalf as well as in behalf of the city, the term ‘city’ as used in 
this contract being deemed to mean both the city of Los Angeles and its 
department of water and power), and the Southern California Edison 
Co. (Ltd.), a private corporation, hereinafter styled the company, both 
of said corporations being organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of California and hereinafter styled the lessees.” 

The original and supplemental contracts for lease of power privilege 
were executed in the name of the city of Los Angeles, acting by and 
through its board of water and power commissioners, by the president of 
the board. The supplemental contract contains a recital that it was the 
intention that the department of water and power of the city of Los 
Angeles, as well as the city of Los Angeles, should be firmly bound as 
principals by the original contract of April 26, 1930, and the parties 
adopt and reaffirm the original contract as amended. The department 
of water and power commissioners, by the president of the board, exe 
euted the supplemental contract. 

There have submitted me certified of resolutions 
adopted by the board of water and power commissioners, and of reso 
lutions and ordinances adopted by the council of the city of Los Angeles 
authorizing the execution of these contracts. Section 5°86 of the charter 
of the city of Los Angeles provides that contracts shall not be made 
without advertising for bids; but this section does not apply to contracts 
such as those here in question relating to a matter about which there 
is no competition and where advertising for bids would have been futile 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation tv. City of Los Angeles (188 
Cal. 307, 319) In my opinion the ordinances and resolutions were suf 
ficient to authorize the president of the board of water and power com 
missioners to execute the contracts. 

In substance, the contract imposes upon the city, acting 
by and through its department of water and power, and therefore upon 
the department itself, first, the obligation, when the dam is completed 
and the generating equipment has been installed by the Government, to 
take over as lessee the generating plant and operate it, paying as rental 
in 10 annual installments the cost to the United States of the generating 
equipment, with interest at 4 per cent. Second, the obligation to pay 
for electrical energy, as furnished, at stated rates. Third, an obliga 
tion to operate and maintain at cost the transmission lines required for 
transmitting power to the pumping plants of the metropolitan water 
district, and to transmit over its main transmission line the power allo 
eated to others, for compensation based on a reasonable share of the 
cost of construction, operation, and maintenance. As none of the trans 
mission lines have been built, performance of these obligations will re 
quire their construction. 

Under the provisions of the charter of the city of Los Angeles, the 
department of water and power is specificially authorized to construct, 
operate, maintain, extend, manage, and control works and property 
for the purpose of supplying the eity and its inhabitants with water 
and electric energy. To this department of the city government is 
intrusted full responsibility and control in entering into such contracts 
as those here involved. Quite in conformity with the charter pro- 
visions, the city, in its execution of the original and supplemental 
contracts for lease of power privilege, is described as acting by and 
through its board of water and power commissioners. The contract 
as amended, is, therefore, to be regarded as made in the name of the 
city, but subject to all of the provisions of the charter of the city of 
Los Angeles relating to contracts executed by the department of 
water and power, and the question of the validity of this contract, 
and the character of the resources available to secure its performance 
must be determined from a consideration of the power of the beard 
of water and power commissioners of the department of water and 


of 


been to copics 


as amendea 


power to make such a contract, and the sufficiency of the resources | 


of the city, which are specifically allocated under the terms of the 
charter to its control and expenditures in the performance of the 
obligations of such contracts, 


as amended | 
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for such 
contemplated provided 
the operations of the department of water and power, which, 
although an entity separate from the city for some purposes (Shelton oe. 
city 275 Pac. 421) is a department of the city 
revenues of the city, but allocated 
control and disposition of the department 

The charter provisions which are pertinent in this connection are 
follows : 

“ SEc 


Under the 


purposes 


of 
by 


charter city Los Angeles 


these 


revenues 


as those contracts are 


through 


of Los Angeles, 
Its 


govern. 


ment to 


revenues are are the 


as 


220. The department of water and power shall have the power 


and duty 

“«1) To extend, manage, and control 
works and property for the purpose of supplying the city and its inhab 
itants with water and either, and 
take, by otherwise, 
the name of the 
the city and within or without 
convenient for such purpose 

“(2) To regulate and control 
and electric owned controlled 
water rates, and the 
with said water or electric works, and to fix the 
such connections, and, subject to the 
nance, to fix the rates to be charged for water 
within or without the city, and to prescribe 
manner of payment of the same. * * ® 

> . > > > . > 

“(7) To order, 
vided, the expenditure of all money 
any other 
waterworks, and all money re 
tric energy, or from any othe 
of electrie works: 
said waterworks shall be deposited in the 
fund to known the water-revenwe 
pertaining to said electric works shall be 
the to 
the in 


and money 


construct, operate, maintain 


electric energy, or to acquire and 


hold, in 
without 
or 


purchase, lease, condemnation 


any and all 


and to 
situated within 


that 


or 
city, property 


the State 


or 
may be necessary 


the use, sale, 


and distribution of 
the the 
of for 


water 


energy or by city, collection of 


and electric granting permits connections 


rates to be charged for 
the council 
electric 
the 


approval of ordi 


for 


by 
or energy 


and 


use 


time the 


eontrol and except as otherwise in this 
the 
with the 
from the sale 
connection 


all 


eharter pre 


of 


operation of 


received from sale or use 


water, or from source in connection 


said eived or use of 
with the 
pertaining to 
treasury to the 
fund, and all s 
deposited in the « 
the power-revenur 
fund shall be kept 
and shall be drawn 
by the signature of 


elec 
source in 
Provided, That 


operation 


said such money 


city credit 
ich 


ity 


of a be 


as 
money 
credit 


to 


fund be 


treasury of a 
fund: and 
separate 
only 


the 


known as 


money 80 each 
of the ¢ 
anthenticated 


board 
In oF 


deposited 
other 
upon 


such 
apart fr 
fund 
chief accounting employes 
‘Sec. 221. None the to the water-revenn 
the power-revenve fund shall be appropriated or used for any 
except the following to 
works from or on of received, to wit 

“First. For necessary 
works. 

* Second. 
due 
dences 


m ity 


said demands 
of the 


mevy 


from 


of m 


belonging 
fund or 


purpose purposes pertaining the municipal 


account which such 


of 


money Was 


the expenses operating and maintainir 


such 
For 
coming 
of 
pursuance of section 224 
or district, 
such works, or parts thereof. 

“Third. For the 
improving such works, 


the payment of 
due upon 
indebtedness 


the 
outstanding 


ind 
ceruil 

fre 
evidences 


for 


principal 
ne 


interest, or either, 


or tes icates, or other evi 


issued against 
bon Is 


heretofore 


revenues such 


of 


the 


om works 


in 
or or other 


hereafter 


indebtedness 


general or issued purpose of 


necessary expenses 


including 


of constructing, 
the purchase of lands, 


extending, and 


water rights, 


| and other property; also the necessary expenses of conducting and ex 


tending the business of the department pertaining to such 

for reimbursement to account of services rendered, 
| or material, supplies, or equipment furnished; also for expenditures for 
purposes for which bonds, or evidences of indebtedness provided for In 
224, shall have authorized, to reimbursement 
soon as practicable, from moneys derived from the sale or issuance 
such bonds or evidences of indebtedness 

“Fourth. To return and pay into the general fund of 
time to time, upon resolution of the board, 
either such revenue fund, any sums paid by the city from funds raised 
| by taxation for the payment of the principal or interest of any mu- 
nicipal bonds issued by the city for or on account of the municipal works 
to which such revenue fund pertains, or of liability arising in connee 
tion with the construction, operation, or maintenance of the municipal 
works to which said fund pertains. 

“Fifth. For defraying the expenses of any pension system applicable 
to the employees of the department, that shall be established by the city 

“Pifth (a). For establishing and maintaining a reserve fund to in 
sure the payment at maturity of the principal and Interest on all bonds 
now outstanding or hereafter issued for the purpose of the municipal 
works, and such other reserve funds pertaining to such works as th 
board may provide for by resolution subject to the approval of the 
council by ordinance. The aside and placed in fund 
| or funds so created shall remain in said fund or funds until expended 
for the purposes thereof and shall not be transferred to th 
fund’ of the city. 

“ Sixth. To be transferred as provided in section 382 of this charter 

“ Section 222. The board shall provide for the cost of extensions and 

| betterments of said waterworks, and electric works from the funds de- 


works: also 


another bureau 01 


section been subject as 


of 


the from 
from any surplus money in 


city 


money set such 


‘reserve 
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rived from 
Shall be 
so far as 


v YoY a r 
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the or district, so 
made availabk 
such funds 
therefor, from 
extensions betterments 


sale of bonds, general far as such funds 
for the use of the board for said purposes, and 
shall not be made for the use of the 
revenues received from works which such 
and the proceeds of loans 
224. 
. * a * 7. > * 

“Sec. 382. At the close of each fiscal year the controller and treas- 
urer shall transfer all surplus money each fund 
liabilities payable out 


available 
the 
from 


board 
and pertain 


contracted as provided by section 


remaining in 


outstanding demands and 


‘ reserve 


amount of 
the 
funds, 


above the 
of such 


the several 


fund to 
bond interest 
fire and police pension fund, 
the park fund, the 
recreation fund, the 
but the council may by 


fund,’ except such surplus money as is in 
and sinking trust funds, the 
the harbor revenue fund, the library fund, 
permanent improvement fund, the playground and 
fund, and the fund, 
direct that any or all said surplus 
money in the harbor revenue fund, the revenue fund, or 
the fund be transferred to such reserve fund with 
consent of the board in charge of such fund, but not otherwise.” 
Leaving entirely 


funds, 


power revenue water revenue 
ordinance 
either 


revenue 


power 
water 


out of consideration the proceeds from the sale of 
would no doubt require, under 18 of article 11 of 
the State constitution, the approval of two-thirds of the electors, and 


bonds, which section 


224 of 


purpose s, 


as provided by section the city charter, which are authorized 
mind that the department 
of water and power is not authorized to levy taxes; it is apparent that 
limited to its earnings use of water 
energy, that has complete 
control of expenditure for the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of all works and property for the purpose of supplying the city and its 
inhabitants with water and electric energy. 

I am advised by the Secretary of 
of this department are 


only for emergency and bearing in 


its resources are from the sale or 


and of electric and over these revenues it 


the Interior that yearly revenues 
ample to all of its liabilities 
under the original and amended contracts, and, therefore, to relieve the 
city of any necessity of financing the obligations which will arise under 
these that under the department 


more than meet 


contracts ; these revenues 


and power are not only amply sufficient for this purpose but its yearly 
to provide for the 


earnings will in his judgment be amply sufficient 
construction of the transmission lines as well. 

The limitation upon the expenditure of such funds by this 
department is found in section 369 of the charter of the city of Los 
Angeles, which reads: 

‘No department 
shall 
appropriated therefor.” 

lhe method of appropriation is, however, provided in section 835, as 
follows 

“The board of each department * * * the finances of which are 
not the general but which department itself has 
control of definite revenues or funds, as elsewhere in this charter set 
forth, shall, prior to the beginning of each fiscal year, adopt an annual 
departmental budget and make an annual departmental budget appro- 
priation the expenditures of said 
department Such departmental budget shall conform, as far as practi- 
cable, to the forms and times provided in this charter for the general 
city Each such budget shall contain a be known as 
the unappropriated balance, which sum shall be available for appropria- 
tion by the board later in the ensuing fiscal year to meet contingencies 
may arise. A copy budget, when adopted, 
every resolution subsequently adopted making appropriation from said 
shall promptly be filed with the mayor and 


only 


the 


excess of 


division, or office of 
incur liabilities in 


bureau, city government 


make expenditures or the amount 


included in budget, 


covering anticipated revenues and 


budget sum to 


as they of such 


unappropriated balance, 
controller each. 
incurred by any except as authorized by the annual 
departmental appropriation or appropriations made subsequent to said 
annual budget.” 

Question under 369 of the charter as to whether by 
the execution of the original and amended contracts a present liability 
was incurred for the payments to be made thereunder in the future. No 
authorities have been found construing this charter provision, but simi- 
lar questions have often arisen under section 18 of article 11 of the 
stitution of the State of California, and, although this constitu- 
tional limitation has no application to contracts made by the depart- 
ment of water and power, authorities must be considered in 
determining the effect of section 369 of the charter upon the validity 
of the contracts here in question, 

Section 18 of article 11 of the Constitution of California provides: 

“No county, city, town, township, board of education, or school dis- 
trict shall incur any indebtedness or liability in any manner or for any 
purpose exceeding in any year the income and revenue provided for such 
year without the assent of two-thirds of the qualified electors thereof, 
voting at an election to be held for that purpose, nor unless before or 
at the time of incurring such indebtedness provision shall be made for 
the collection of an annual sufficient to pay the interest on such 


ind falls due, and also provision to constitute a sinking 


such department 


arises section 


con 


these 


tax 


tedness as it 


over and | 


the | 


of water | 


and of 


No expenditure shall be made or financial obligations 
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which shall not exceed 40 years from the time of contracting the same; 
* * *. Any indebtedness incurred contrary to any provision of this 
shall be void; * * *,” 

The obvious purpose of this limitation is to prevent the city from 
incurring indebtedness in excess of its yearly revenue, and the question 
has often arisen in the courts of California as to when an indebtedness 
or liability is incurred, within the meaning of this provision, when a 
contract is executed requiring payments to be made from time to time 
in the future. 

There is authority for the proposition that when a municipality 
receives the entire consideration for its promise to make payments or 
incur expenditures in the future a liability is immediately incurred 
under the provisions of the State constitution. See Chester v. Car- 
micheal (187 Cal. 287); In re City and County of San Francisco (195 
Cal. 426); Mahoney v. City and County of San Francisco (201 Cal. 
248). Sut a municipality does not incur an indebtedness or 
liability invalid under the constitutional provision when it enters 
into a contract to pay for services as and when rendered from time to 
time in the future. The obligations here involved to pay rental and 
power rates can not be said to be incurred until the rental accrues 
and the power is received. Such liabilities are held, for the purpose 


section 


| of this constitutional provision, to be incurred when the services have 
leaving entirely out of consideration the proceeds of loans contracted | 


been rendered and the obligation to pay for them arises. See McBean v. 
Fresno (112 Cal. 195) ; Smilie v, Fresno County (112 Cal. 311); Doland 
». Clark (143 Cal. 176); In re City and County of San Francisco (191 
Cal. 172) ; compare Walla Walla v. Walla Walla Water Co. (172 U. 8. 1). 

It may, however, be said that if a contract imposes upon the munici- 
pality liabilities to arise in the future which in any year will neces- 
sarily exceed the income and revenue provided for such year, it will 
be invalid. The courts have held that the aggregate of all payments 
which will be required under such a contract is not to be regarded as 
a liability presently incurred upon the execution of the contract, and 
thus incurred within the year of its execution; but they have not held 
that a municipality may, in the face of the constitutional limitation, 
incur future liabilities which will exceed the income and revenue for 
the year in which payment thereof will be required, and so to hold 
would appear to be in direct contradiction of the express provision of 
the Constitution. 

The city acting through its department of water and power will 
be under the necessity to construct transmission lines over which the 
power for which it has agreed to pay may be transmitted, but in so far 
as the parties to this contract are concerned it is under no express 
obligation to do so. Under no circumstances will it be necessary for 
the city to construct transmission lines in advance of the completion 
of the dam and generating equipment, and if, therefore, it appears that 
during this period it will be able to finance such construction out of 
current revenues of its department of water and power, I am of the 
opinion that no legal objection can be made to the contract as amended 
because of the necessity or liability which may arise to defray these 
construction costs. 

Consideration of these authorities leads to the conclusion that the 
department of water and power has not incurred a present liability 
upon the execution of these contracts, and therefore the only effect of 
section 369 is to require the appropriation in each annual budget of 
sufficient funds from the water and power revenues to meet the obli- 
gations which will arise under and in connection with the perform- 
ance of these contracts. Inasmuch as the Secretary of the Interior is 
clearly of the opinion that such funds will be available and ample for 
all such purposes, I see no reason for doubting the validity of the 
contract or for questioning its effect in securing payment to the United 
States of the amounts of money which will become payable under its 
terms. 

With reference to the validity of the obligation assumed by the 
Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.), its execution of the original con- 
tract has been formally approved by its board of directors, and I am 
informed that the supplemental contract has been duly ratified by the 
board. There can be no question, therefore, as to the binding effect of 
this contract upon this corporation. 

By the supplemental agreement amending the original contract for 
lease of power privilege all objections which might have been raised to 
the validity of this contract upon the ground that the city, the depart- 
ment of water and power, and the company were not bound to take or 
pay for any electrical energy except as they might wish, have been 
removed. Mutuality of obligation is not lacking, and the city and its 
department are firmly bound to take and/or pay for certain percentages 
of firm energy as stated and defined in the supplemental contract, and 
the company is similarly bound to take or pay for certain percentages 
ef such energy which are also defined and stated in the supplemental 
contract, 

The contract for lease of power privilege between the United States, 
the city of Los Angeles, its department of water and power, and the 
Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.) is in my opinion a valid agree- 
ment binding upon the city and its department to the extent to which 
funds are available under the provisions of the charter to the depart- 


fund for the payment of the principal thereof on or before maturity, | ment, and is in full compliance with section 4 (b) of the Boulder 
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Canyon project act, since the revenues which it will provide out of such 
funds are in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior adequate to 
meet the requirements of that section. 

Objection has been made to the metropolitan water district power 
contract on the ground that the district bas not yet voted bonds to pro 
vide funds to build the aqueduct on which this power would be used. It 
is unnecessary to consider which step must precede the other—provision 
for the aqueduct or provision for power and water—-in view of the suffi 
ciency of the city and company contracts to meet all requirements of 
the act. Even if the aqueduct financing were construed as being a pre 
requisite, the Secretary's reservation of energy for the district is within 
his authority under the second paragraph of section 5 (c) of the act. 

Giving consideration only to the city and company contract, I am of 
the opinion that all the requirements of section 4 (b) of the Boulder 


Dam project act which are made conditions precedent to the appropri- | 


ation of 
work for 
Canyon 


money, 
the 
have 


the making of 


contracts, 

construction of a dam and power plant in Boulder 

been fully met and performed by the Secretary of the 

Interior in securing the contracts referred to in his letter. 
Respectfully, 


and the 


WittiaM D. MITCHELL, 


Attorney General. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 
THE COUZENS RESOLUTION 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the Couzens bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to invite the attention of the Members of the House to 
what is known as the Couzens resolution, which passed the 
Senate recently and which now is under consideration by the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

That resolution, as you know, provides for the suspension of 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to permit 
railroad consolidations until such time as Congress shall have 
had full opportunity to make an investigation, as to the feasi- 
bility and the desirability from the standpoint of our country 
and its people, of the proposal made by the various railroad 
companies. 

You and I, my fellow Members, know that there is a world- 
wide depression existing at this time, that it has existed for 
quite a while, and that there are no assurances that it will not 
continue to exist for some time to come before the menacing 
cycle has passed away. For notwithstanding, Mr. Speaker, our 
tremendous advance along every conceivable line of endeavor, 
in every possible field; notwithstanding our ability through 
astronomical science to study the worlds that are whirling in 
boundless, limitless, endless space; notwithstanding our inven- 
tions during the period of those that are still living; notwith- 
standing electric cars, electric lights, telephones, telegraph, au- 
tomobiles, airplanes, radio, and many other inventions of the 
last 50 or 60 years; notwithstanding our colleges and univer- 
sities that are turning out so-called educated men by thousands 
annually; notwithstanding our great newspapers and magazines 
which are justly supposed to represent the intellectual force of 
the United States, we have not even begun anything like a 
scientific plan through which to study these cycles of depression 
which curse the world with poverty and shrink the souls of 
men and women with their menacing threats. It is exasperat- 
ing in the last degree to know that the world starves in the face 
of plenty and prospers in the face of scarcity. 

All of our so-called progress, inventions, and discoveries are 
as nothing compared to that great discovery that has to be made 
if civilization is to be made secure, and that is the cause and the 
cure of these cycles that prostrate millions of wage earners and 
paralyze with fear the women whose children may have to face 
want as a result of the awful visitations that curse the world 
with their gloom. This is not the time, Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, for consolidations and mergers. 

They only serve the purpose generally of unifying what 
should be competitive forces and agencies through a financial 
process which adds millions to the coffers of those that are 
already rich beyond the dreams of avarice at the expense of 
thousands and thousands of poor men who are thrown out of 
employment. Consolidations from my viewpoint are largely 
brought about in order to enable the “ bigwigs that ride the 
white mules in front of the temple” as the “ money bags” and 
influential folks were described centuries ago, to enlarge the 
capitalization of the combined properties by a sum great enough 
to pay these patriotic souls for the power they possess and their 
ability to influence and control consolidations. 
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Under the specious guise of reducing overhead and operating 
expenses, large numbers of faithful employees, upon whose in 


| come many families are dependent, are thrown out of employ 


ment. Of course, the public are assured that the saving which 
will result from a reduction of overhead and operating expenses 
will be reflected in lower transportation or other rates. And 
of course, the public nine times out of ten are bamboozled and 
hornswoggled by the enterprising entrepreneurs who laugh at 
the thought so cynically and laconically expressed years ago by 
sarnum—* that one is born every second.” Mr. Speaker, there 
are too many people out of employment to-day for the tranquility 
of the Republic. Wage earners, toilers, workers are 


among the 
most patriotic men in this land. Our armies and 


navies have 


| always been made up in a very large measure by the children of 


commencement of | 


the poor. The wage earners being the largest 
population necessarily furnish to the country its defenders in 
war time. They secure much less than their share of the wealth 
that they help to produce during every year of their lifetime. 
They are willing to suffer with the country when suffering is 
unavoidable and inescapable—they are willing to make their 
sacrifice and do their bit whenever that sacrifice and that bit are 
required by the country. 
But it would not be well at this time, Mr. Speaker, to add to 
the discontent that prevails throughout our country as a re- 
sult of unemployment by aggravating that unfortunate situa 
tion by permitting consolidations that will throw thousands of 
men out of employment and complicate still more the menacing 
condition that exists from one end of the country to the other 
to-day. Workers that live on the Great Lakes, with those that 
dwell on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and those who toil in 
every village, town, hamlet, and city, from ocean to ocean, ex 
pect action—affirmative, positive action—by a quick report from 
the committee and passage by the House of the Couzens bill 

I have a confidence in the broad-minded patriotism, the 
vision, and the sympathy of the members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for all of the people of this 
country. I have confidence in their insight into the economic 
and industrial situation as it exists to-day. I hope that they 
will hearken to the voice of my friend, Congressman Grorer 
Huppieston, who is a member of that committee. Though he 
has repeatedly stated on the floor of the House that he does 
not speak for labor, saying that he leaves that prerogative and 
privilege to those selected by labor groups to speak for them, 
I know that by sheer result of choice he has labored in season 
and out of season with a zeal worthy of any crusader in 
behalf of the inarticulate and those who were destined by 
nature to go through life as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, to use a Biblical phrase. Report out the bill on Thurs- 
day mcrning, gentlemen of the Committee on Interstate an‘ 
Foreign Commerce, and through your powerful influence see 
that it is given that position in the House which will insure 
its passage before the adjournment of this session. The friends 
of labor are many and they are good Americans and will say 
of each of you, if such action is taken, though you may not 
hear it in the din of the day, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” But putting pious language aside, gentlemen, report 
out the bill without any unnecessary examination, investiga- 
tion, and hearing. Such a Dill necessary. Why light 
candles when the sun shines bright? 


element in our 


is 


COTTONSEED OIL INDUSTRY 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein some 
excerpts from certain letters on the buying and selling of cotton- 
seed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, on February 14, during this 
session of Congress, I made a speech on the floor of the House, 
charging that the cottonseed-oil mills had entered into a com- 
bination for the purpose of controlling prices in buying cotton 
seed and selling their products. This combination was brought 
about by the Trade Practice Conference of the cottonseed-oil 
mills industry held at Memphis, Tenn., on July 24, 1928, with a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission acting as chairman. 

Mr. Ben F. Taylor, secretary South Carolina Cottonseed Prod 
ucts Association, Columbia, 8. C., replied to this speech stating 
that I was misinformed and that my statements were untrue. I 
have in my office a copy of the proceedings of the Trade Practice 
Conference wherein Mr. Christie Benet, one of the best lawyers 
in South Carolina, representing the cottonseed-oil mill industry, 
outlined the purpose of the conference, as follows: 
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“It is not necessary at this time,” states Mr. Benet, “to go 
into a detailed statement of the competitive set-up in the indus- 
try; it has been and is now very acute. The industry has been 
thoroughly conscious of this competitive set-up for years but 
did not see its way out.” 
In this same conference report Mr. 
Phe 
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The Federal Trade Commission did not find anything wrong 
with this competitive set-up in their examination. Mr. Benet 
could have extended his speech and perhaps did, as follows: 

“ Gentlemen of the conference, as you know, in the past as an 
industry we have had numbers of independent mills that did not 
go into our associations but persisted in buying seed and making 
their own prices, which brought about competition which was 
extended to the buyers of cottonseed from farmers; therefore, 
not being able to control these independent mills and independent 
buyers, we have had hard sailing in fixing and controlling 
prices.” 

No doubt he stated that this could be done only by buying up 
or forcing these independent mills to enter into set rules and 
trade practices and have all mills sign on the dotted line. 

Now gentlemen, I not only make the charge that competition 
between the mills in buying and selling cottonseed and their 
products, which would mean a healthy competition on the 
farmer’s market of the South, is a thing of the past, but that 
since the Trade Practice Conference at Memphis in 1928, the 
industry has enjoyed a “ hog-tied” monopoly, weeding out 
independent mills and independent cottonseed buyers; thereby 
fixing prices and robbing farmers and cottonseed buyers out 
of millions of dollars annually. In making these charges I | 
seein to have the backing of the South Carolina Legislature 
in the passage of a resolution wherein they make the same 
charges that I do and have authorized the attorney general 
to make investigations and prosecute the cotton mills doing 
business in South Carolina in violation of the antitrust laws. 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY LEGISLATURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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manufactured cottonseed products, leaves a net profit to the cottonseed- 


oil manufacturers of $10.50 per ton; and 


Whereas such profit is exorbitant, indefensible, confiscatory, and 
should not be tolerated, and is being maintained to the farmers’ detri 
ment and ruin only through a South-wide organization of the manufac 
turers, who, having a highly paid legal counsel and organizer, is evi- 
dently hoodwinking the Federal Trade Commission; and 

Whereas, South farmers and planters annually produce 
approximately 300,000 tons of cottonseed on which, based on the fig- 


ures named, they are losing, notwithstanding approxi- 


Carolina 


their poverty, 


| mately $3,000,000 annually; and, 


Whereas 
a part 


it would 
of whom 


manifestly 
already 


be stupid for this general 


expressed concern for the oppressed 
farmer and taxpayer in a comparative gesture, to pass unnoticed and 
unremedied the action of this gigantic combination which is unjustly 
and illegally extracting from the pockets of the farmers of South 
Carolina, alone, an annual sum equal to more than the entire income 
from the 5-mill property levy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the of Representatives concurring), 
the attorney general is hereby instructed to confer immediately 
the Attorney General of the United States, the Federal Trade 
and such other State and Federal authorities as he may 
be advised and to take vigorous steps in conjunction with the Federal 
Government and other States and alone to immediately correct 
the mentioned and to punish responsible for them if 


assembly, 
have 


House 


with 


or or 


abuses those 


| such course is practicable and to regulate or put an end to this mani 


festly unjust combine of the oll mills of this and other 
States, and to make to this general assembly a progress report of his 
actions by March 15, 1930, and to make a full report of his acts, 
doings, and accomplishments to the next general assembly, together 
with such recommendation as he may deem proper. 


cottonseed 


My charges are further borne out by a recent unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the State of Alabama in the 
case of Dothan Oil Mill Co. et. al. v. Espy et al. (127 Southern 
Reporter, 179). In that case Mr. Espy and others obtained an 
injunction against the Dothan Oil Mill Co. and other oil mills 
from Alabama from putting into effect the agreements entered 
into at Memphis, Tenn., which had for their purpose the setting 
of prices of cottonseed and destroying competition in the pur- 
chase and sale of cottonseed. I quote from their decision : 


We have no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the defendants 


| have entered into a combine, pool, trust, or confederation to regulate 


or fix prices of cottonseed in this State, and are attempting to destroy 


| competition in the sale thereof in violation of the State antitrust laws. 


In the meantime I am prepared to prove these charges not 
from statements issued by the industry or from the Federal 
Trade Commission, said commission being a party to the crime, 
but by written facts and figures from farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and cottonseed buyers; also by actual invoices and 
analysis of cottonseed issued by the milis to the buyers. 

During March I mailed out a number of questionnaires to 
independent and commission cottonseed buyers in my district. 
Perhaps the largest jile in my office contains replies and let- 
ters from seed buyers, bankers, and merchants from my State, 
showing that they are very much interested in this matter, and 
what applies to South Carolina will also apply to all of the 
cotton States, 

I had a trip to my State during March and found that com- 
mission buyers were willing and anxious to tell me about the 
deplorable condition existing on the seed market since the trade- 


| practice conference and also how the independent buyers were 


being put out of the market and forced to sign uniform com- 
missioned buyers’ contract. They did not want to do much 
writing because they knew that it would mean the canceling 
of their contract next fall. I shall be unable to place into the 
record all replies to these questionnaires or letters received, 


| but I am going to give you a fair sample of them. 


This party lives in my home county and is one of the best 
business men and farmers in the county. 
I quote from the questionnaire: 


Please answer the following questions and return to me. 
use your name if you do not want me to. 

Do you buy cottonseed independently or under contract? 
Contract. 

Have you ever bought independently? Yes. 

As an independent buyer, did you sell for the highest offer? 

Under your present contract, do you sell to one mill? Yes. 

Ho-y many independent buyers in your town? None. 

Does your contract forbid you dividing your commigsion? Yes. 

Did you find all mills had the same price during the past season? 
Yes. 

I understand seed that you buy as wagon seed are not graded. 
this true? Yes. 


I will not 


Answer— 


Yes. 


Is 
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I understand all seed shipped in car lots independently are graded; is 
this true? Yes. | 
It is my understanding that this is the method used by the mills to 
put independent buyers out of the market by grading their seed down 

from basis price. Am I right? Yes. 
Do you operate a cotton gin? No. 
Do you owe a cottonseed-oil mill for borrowed money? No 
Do you agree with what I say in my speech of February 14? 
(Signed) 


Listen to this letter written by the same part y— 


Deak Mr. FutMer: Your communication o March 
ceived, and I heartily agree in what you say the conduct of the 
cottonseed-oil mills. The organization or combine of these mills has 
completely eliminated the independent cottonseed buyer in that he will 
be unable to secure bids sufficient to let him out The 
grading down by the mills of independent car-lot ruin any 
man of small means who undertakes independent 
buyer. 

For the past 25 years I have been connected in one form or another 
with the purchase of cottonseed, mostly as an independent buyer, but 
the past season the handwriting on the wall was so plain I found it 
necessary to buy only on contract for the mills and could not from time 
to time secure bids from other mills that were any advantage over the 
mill for which I was buying under contract. I might say, for your in- 
formation, that no funds belonging to any mill were used by me in the 
purchase of cottonseed. While my contract called for the use of their 
funds, my own were used for the purpose of taking advantage of higher | 
prices from other mills, but the same did not materialize. | 


I might also add that the prices paid for seed during the past season | 


15 has been re 


about 


without losses 
will 
an 


seed 


to operate as 


were not in proportion to prices of former years based on the quotation | 
of cottonseed oil but run as a general thing from $5 to $10 per ton 
less. I want to congratulate you on the efforts being made to disturb 
this organization and wish to assure you of my cooperation 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 





and 


This party lives out of my district. | 


As an independent buyer do you sell to the highest bidder? Aaswer. 


All the mills had the sanre price this season. 


Prior to this trade conference and the formation of this com- 
bination a cottonseed buyer could call up a number of mills and | 
get competitive bids and sell to the highest bidder, but to-day 
you can not do this as stated by numerous replies. In my own 
business for years I bought and sold thousands of tons of cotton- | 
seed. I bought independently and could call several mills when | 
ready to sell, getting at all times competitive bids, but to-day 
I have two or three cars of seed on my own farm unsold. I 
can not get a single competitive bid. All prices offered me are 
the same and subject to grade at mill. 

To this question: “ Do you owe a cottonseed oil mill borrowed 
money on your cotton-gin plant?” I have quite a number of 
answers, “ Yes.” 

These fellows by virtue of these loans are hog-tled in a con- 
tract to deliver all seed bought at their cotton gins to the mills 
loaning the money. It is needless for them to be concerned 
about a competitive market or a fair price for cottonseed. They 
simply buy as instructed and receive as commission $3 per ton. 

These buyers requested me not to use their names as they 
realize that the mills would cancel their loans. The practice of 
owning outright and loaning money on gin plants by cottonseed- 
oil mills is growing by leaps and bounds. This is one of the 
sure ways of absolutely controlling the cottonseed market. 

I quote from a statement issued by Mr. Smoak, of my district: 

MR. SMOAK’S STATEMENT 

He who “spake as never man spake” declared that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” but the Southern Cotton Oil Co. says, “ Nay; not 
so” to the ginners of Calhoun County. 

For apparently personal and selfish reasons the Southern Cotton Oll 
Co. of this place has seen fit to attempt to monopolize the ginning and 
seed business and drive legitimate competition to the wall by cutting 
the price of ginning at St. Matthews below the cost of operating, while 
holding the price up to the level in the sister town of Orangeburg and 
all other points. 

This $10,000,000 corporation, composed of New York and New Orleans 
millionaires, have declared that they intend to drive us out of business 
for no other offense than that we have stood by our friends to the limit 
of our resources and have given to the extent of our ability to help 
them in every reasonable way by extending them every courtesy and 
accommodation within our power. 

We raise no cry of persecution, the facts speak for themselves; and 
we now feel justified in requesting our friends to aid in staying the 


tentacles of this giant octopus, whose sole desire seems to be to strangle 
logical competition. 
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| Southern 


| that there is 


| the community 


| only the first victim of this unholy war. 
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We commenced no fight on the Southern Cotton Oli Co., and will never 
do so. We wish them well in every legal and ethical business method 
We know, and the 
differences of 
conformity to 


and are surely entitled to the same consideration 
Cotton Ol Co ught know, that honest 
can only be properly adjusted mutual 
golden rule and not by If they bave a 
against our operating why should they hesitate 
declare it? We and the public would welcome such criticism 
We consider the price of $3.25 per bale for ginning 
very fair one to the farmer and 
to both. 
titled to 


to 


opinion by t! 


fighting reasonable 


to 


grievance 
methods, manfully 


bagging, and ties a 


the ginner; one which allows a living 


When a farmer goes to the gin he not only expects but i 
have 


his cotton properly ginned, and I 


not a farmer 


venture the 


selfish 


ass 


in Calhoun County so as not to 


willing to pay the ginner a fair price that will allow him to live 


maintain his equipment in proper operating condition 

This price of $5.25 per bale is about 75 cents less than the prevailing 
price throughout South Carolina, but we adopted it in the of 
the season as a fair one and will continue to stand by it has been 
violated, 


rhe 


beginning 
It 
and the public knows the reason why 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. hardly 
of its reason or excuse this 
ranted lawful business methods If you have a 
cutting against the writer or other ginners of Calhoun 
that will bear the light, speak out, gentlemen, and declare the 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing the truth 

We can not contend alone against this giganti 
ent price-cutting policy and are calling upon our farmer friends of 
Calhoun County to continue their support if I 
been satisfactory, which always endeavor 


will venture to candidly inf 


and 
valid 


rm 


for gratuitous unwar 


war on price 
County 


‘tr 


reason 
ith, 
but 
monepoly in its pres 
our services to you hay 
to make Wwe 
If they succeed in cutting our 
If do not 
methods, we 


we them are 
throats, the knife will in due season be applied to yours 
together for lawful and just 


“hanged separately later.” 


we 
“hang now ™ 


all be 


business will 
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Number of gin plants, United States, 
Growth year: 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 


SMOAK GINNERY 


1910—1930 


15. 000 


A decrease of about 50 per cent in 20 years. 


Number of cottonseecd-oil mills in the cotton States of the United States 
during the years from 1909 to 1929 

Growth year: 
1909 
1914_ 
1919 
1924_ 
1929 a . 
1930 oe 


This shows a lecrease during 16 from 1914 to 1930, of 
about 40 per cent. 


Number of oil milla in 


years, 


South Carolina 
Growth year: 
Bi Gente« 
1919 as 
eiiteaauieiit 


1929 


102 
98 
82 

cement : ‘7 

ine ; i” 


The decrease during the 20 years for South Carolina was 61 
per cent. In other Southern States the decrease was as follows: 


Per cent 
Alabama 50 
Arkansas Hy 
Georgia... ; i aie ‘i ov 
Mississippi aia ‘ 7 
North Carolina : ‘ ih 
Texas ___-- ati 7 14 


The question, “Do you agree with my speech, copy mailed 
herewith? ”"—every answer Was “ yes,” with the exception of one. 


To the question, “Did you ever buy cottonseed 
ently?” I have a great many answers, “ Yes; 
1929.” 

The forcing of the independent buyers out of the market and 
into commission contracts by the mills has no equai unless it is 
the force of the power by Mussolini over his people. I chal- 
lenge you to go to the seed markets and get the facts. 

To this question, “I understand that all seed shipped in car 
lots by independent buyers are graded by the mills; is this 
true?” the answers were “ Yes” both by independent and com- 
mission buyers. 

The independent shipper does not known what price he will 
get for his seed until he gets his returns as they are graded at 
the mills. Many of these independent buyers requested the mills 
to send a man down to their warehouses to get samples of 
their seed to be analyzed so as to make them a firm offer before 
shipping. I know that this used to be the method when there 
was any doubt about the quality of the seed. The mills refused 


independ 
up until 1928 and 
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the Federal Trade Commission had ad- 
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to do this, stating that 
vised them that this would be an unfair 
You see it is an easy matter to put independent buyers out of 
the market by this scheme. 

‘To this question, “I understand that 
wagon seed as commission buyers are not 


seed that 
graded; 
All answers from independent buyers, as well as commission 


buyers were “ Yes 


I would like for you or the mills to expluin why they use this | 


scheme of 


grading when they buy from independent buyers and 


in the meantime accept the same quality of seed from commis- 


sion buyers who ship from the same town without grading 
I am going to place in the Rrceorp here a letter from a com- 


buyet 


DEAR Mr. FULMER: 
say about the existing condition of the cottonseed market 
market to-day All you 
their price and you will 

other State that 


any competition in the seed 


mill 


State or 


have to do ts just 
price of all 


seed shipped from our 


call up one and have the 


get 


mills in this any buys 


State 


Last year you could get an oil-mill from seed 


This spring 
price subject to 
to ship their 


man to get 


them before they 


samples 
and make 
they 
grade at the 
ind not 
honest the chemist 
the matter is that 


you a price on 
this 
The 
know 

that 
there is 


were shipped 


not do would 


mill 


would but give you a certain 
think that it is 
expect for them, regardless of how 
the may be. The whole truth of 


not any competition in the seed market now. 


farmers 
what to 


Imiait 
eed in 
grades seed 
I am against any kind of combine and the seed buying in this State 
is an ironclad combine which should be broken up 

I trust that will be 
or any other combine that 


you able to bring about the breaking up of this 
affects the products of the farmers. 
Sincerely yours 


As a further proof that this grading method is used by the 
mills to eliminate independent buyers I am going to insert in 
the Recorp at this point invoices and certificates of analysis of 
two cars of seed shipped by an independent buyer. I am leav- 
ing out the name of the shipper as well as the mill, but I have 
in my files the original invoices and certificates of analysis of 
these two cars. 


CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS 


Date February 14 1920 
South Carolina cottonseed 
Marked “A. C. L. 54479 
Sampled by 
14, 1920 


cottonseed 
4458. 
A age 


Received 


Sample of from a 
mill Analysis No 
John Doe, 


February 1, 


received 


tatesville, 


1930 February 


Per cent 
Foreign matter a Ae ; nates: I 
Moisture ; 11. 80 
Total excess eels “ erGnendegenehiii . 00 
Free fatty acids 7 . . 9. 00 
Discount 2 * 21.00 
tasic price f. o. b , . wi é . 00 
Discount for excess foreign matter and moisture iaiisaniniedl . 
Quality discount to apply on 00 
Discounts for free fatty acids ‘ ‘ J 30 
Total discount 
Net value 


The 


above calculation of value gives credit for tolerances of 13 
cent combined 
the 
Respectfully 


foreign matter and moisture, 2 per cent free fatty acids 
extracted oil. 
submitted. 


content of 


CHEMIST. 
INVOICE 


Soutn CarRouina, February 14, 1930. 


A South Carolina John Doe, 
Ratesville, 8. C., 
Cre 
Car 


mill, 
stored in bin 
No. 5324 

initial and number, A. C. L. 


returns for 
No. 5: 


cottonseed from 


car 


54432. 
Pounds 


pin edtoaien . wa -. 98, 050 
43, 000 


Gross weight -..--- 
Tare 


Net ™ 4 
50,050 pounds net, at $23.70 


The above net weight, 50,050 pounds, at $30 basis price, would 
have amounted to $750.75; therefore a loss to the independent 
shipper of $157.66 on account of undergrading. 

CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS—ANALYSIS NO 

Date, February 17, 
South Carolina mill, 

Marked A. C. L. 54231, John Doe, 
1930. Received February 19, 1930. 

Sampled by — — 


6448 


1930. Sample of cottonseed received from a 


Batesville, S. C. February 16, 


| Pipetigh tee sian ened tsi Sink coenehineseetbtines a: per 
practice in business. | : 


you buy as | 
is this true?” | 


I have read your speech and agree with what you | 
There is not | 


| on this car to the independent shipper of $132.27 


| basis price for both of these cars was $30 per ton. 


| 
per 
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cent__ . 40 
Moisture ‘ Mawes . 40 
Total excess__.__._- sian . 00 
Free fatty acids_____ : Setar aie . ma 10 
Discount __ ‘ = . 30 
Basis price f. o . . ” ‘ ‘ ‘ : 00 


Discount for excess 
count to apply on 
Discount for free fatty acids 


foreign matter and moisture, quality dis 
4 is ae ceitpaleg akeecionbeaem cue ts ov 


Total discount f re ; “§ : 19 


Net value... 21. 81 


The above calculation of value gives credit for tolerance of 13 per 


| cent combined foreign matter and moisture, and 2 per cent free fatty 
acids content 
mission buyer who was once a large and successful independent 


of the extracted oil, 
Respecifully submitted. 

CHEMIST. 

INVOICE 


NO. 4987 


SouTH CaARoOLinaA, February 17, 1930. 
A South Carolina mill; returns for car cottonseed, from John Doe; 
station, Batesville, S. C. 
Stored in bin No. 8; 
N. B. C. 78934. 


2438; car inlatial and number, 
Pounds 
73, 300 
41, 000 


82, 300 
_ $352. 23 
The above net weight of 32,300 pounds at $30 per ton the 


32,300 pounds net, at $21.81_- 


| basis price would have amounted to $484.50; therefore, a loss 


on account of 
undergrading. 

You will note that the second car was shipped just about 
three days later than the first from the same point and by the 
same shipper. These cars contained the same quality of seed; 
in fact, I am informed that both cars were loaded out of the 
same warehouse. The seed in the first car were graded down 
$6.30 per ton, while the second car was graded down $8.19, 
making a difference of $1.81 per ton for the same seed. The 
You will 
note from the prices received according to the outturns of the 
two invoices this shipper had a loss on these two cars from the 
basis price of $132.27 and $157.65, respectively, or a total of 
$289.92. In the meantime, my friends, commission buyers 
located at the same point, shipping the same quality of seed at 
the same time, received the full $30 basis price, which included 
their commission of $3, without any grading of their seed; 
therefore, without losing the $289.92, as in the case of the inde- 
pendent buyer. This independent buyer paid the same price to 
the farmer as did the commission buyer, namely, $27 per ton, 
which was the wagon price. Therefore, not only did he lose 
his profit of $3 per ton but the difference between wagon price, 
$27, and the net amount received; that is, $21.81 and $23.70, 
amounting to $289.92 of actual cash out of his pocket. How 
long could you expect an independent buyer to stay in the 
market under this grading scheme? 

THIS PARTY LIVES IN CONGRESSMAN HARE’S DISTRICT 

Do you buy seed independently or under contract? 

Answer. Both ways. 

Did you find that all mills had the same price this season? 

Answer. Yes; yes; yes. 


This party further states that when mills would send out 
quotations or changes in price limits that the commission buy- 
ers would receive these quotations at the same time and all 
prices would be the same. In fact, he states that all telegrams 
would be so worded that one could tell the wording had been 
agreed upon by the mills or sent by one party for the mills. He 
further states: 


No bank robber ever beat this oil trust in highway robbery. 


Here is a statement from a man that I have known all of my 
life, one of the best citizens in South Carolina. This party is a 
large farmer and operates a large gin plant. He states that he 
buys seed both ways, independently and on commission. 

Listen to his answers to the following questions: 


I understand that seed that you buy as commission buyer, wagon 
seed, are not graded when you ship to the mill, is this true? 

Answer. Yes. 

I understand that seed that you buy and ship in car lots as an inde 
pendent buyer are graded after they are received at the mill, is this 
true? 

Answer. Yes. 


Now, here is a man shipping as a commission buyer and as an 
independent buyer from the same cotton gin the same quality of 
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seed, 
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without grading. 
I quote from a commission buyer : 
paid $3 


have to 


commission 
that 


In buying seed, 
there is any 


mission. 


wagon we are 
in weights we 


per 
out of 


ton. If 


loss com- 


lose our 


He further states: 
The mills do not grade these seed. 


The same party stated that an independent shipper at his 
station had just received returns for a car of seed and was 
docked (graded down) $6.14 per ton, which amounted to a net 
loss Of $121.80 per car. If this car of seed had been shipped by 
the commission buyer, who gave me this information, he would 
have received the full basis price. 

I now quote from a _ letter 
McMILLAN’s district: 

Deak Mr. FULMER: We hasten 
gard to the methods used by the cottonseed-oil mills. 
ginnery in our town and they represent a South Carolina mill, buying 
strictly for them at all times on the quoted wagon prices, without any 
grading. 
to be paid and also the car price. 

As independent buyers, we are compelled to pay the quoted wagon 
price, not knowing what we will eventually get after they are graded 
This absolutely compels the independent buyer to ally himself 
some mill direct and buy for them on commission. If this is not 
crimination, we do not what would be. The independent buyer 
can not compete as they now have things 

The result is the oil mills will be in absolute control of prices, and 
once more we the farmers and agricultural interests absolutely 
fleeced. From all appearances it is one of the most injurious trusts 
that has ever operated against the agricultural interests of the South 
and Southwest. 
be commended by all right-thinking people. We will write our Repre 
sentative requesting that he back you to the fullest extent in this good 
work. 

With best wishes for your success and thanking you for your efforts 


received from 


dis 
see 


see 


to abolish a system that is doing the farmers far more injury than the 


boll weevil or anything that we know of. 
Yours very truly, 


P. 8 


We would prefer you not using our name if you can, but if it 
is necessary for the cause, use it. 


I WISH [I COULD TALK WITH YOU PERSONALLY 


My Dear Mk. FuLMeR: I wish to congratulate you on your efforts 
to help the farmers of the country in the matter of the cottonseed 
situation. I wish that I could talk with you personally so that I 
might give you some of my experience. I will thank you, however, not 
to use my name as it may seriously affect the loan that one of the oil 
mills now has on my gin plant. 


Assuring you of my pleasure in assisting you in any way that I can 


and with kind personal regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


HOW IS THIS? 
There is absolutely no 
mills pay you what they 


competition in the seed market now. 
please for cottonseed and charge you what 
they damn please for the products thereof. The oil mills have 
thing their own way and have the farmers hog tied. 
that you are going to hold an investigation and hope that you will 
be able to break up this trust. 


every 


A LARGE INDEPENDENT BUYER 


Mills are combined and cutting out competition 
fluctuation in the price of oil or by-products. They have reduced the 
price of seed and all mills have identical prices. They give notice 
prior to reduction in price so as to stimulate the sale of seed. I tried 
to get several mills to send representatives to take samples of my 
seed and make me an offer on them, but they claimed that this would 
be a violation of their agreement with the Crusher’s Association. Is 
there no remedy for this? 


without 


IT WON’T BE LONG BEFORE WE WILL HAVE A CONTRACT 


My Dear Mr. FutmMer: We have been buying seed independently for 
the past 15 years, also plant around 500 acres of cotton; hence, are in 
a position to fully realize what we are up against under the present 
conditions. 


TO SIGN 


It seems to us that the mills are about to succeed in eliminating the | 


independent seed buyers. We had 400 tons of seed in our warehouse 
around January 1. Heretofore, we have been having representatives 
of the yarious mills to call on us with the view of trying to buy our 
seed. We made an effort, since January, to dispose of these seed. 

We tried every mill that we could think of, with the result that every- 


one made us the same offer, subject to the grading rules. We tried to | 


The independent shipments are graded down from $2 to | 
$10 per ton, while seed shipped as commission seed are accepted 


| could 
Congressman | 
to return your questionnaire in re- | 
There is another 


As you know, the oil mills quote regularly the wagon price | 


with | 


; out 


We are heartily with you in your efforts, which should | 


afford to indorse such plans—at 


The | 


I am delighted 


any | 
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get the different mills to send one of their representatives here to get 
a true sample and them that buy 
the seed at a flat price. They that would only 
buy at the prevailing price then quoted for prime seed subject to the 
grading rules. We finally succeeded in getting a mill to buy these seed 
at a flat price of $23. 

For your further information we might also state that we « 
get an offer from the mills on a with the men 
contract. We tried to sell our seed to a contract man in a near-by town 
He only offered us $25, and yet had eed 
stored with us in the same on the same pile, and the same quality 
of seed a price of $25 This particular man knew that they the 
We tried before this to sell seed to some of the 
men here that were under contract, since it evident to us that we 
not sell them as advantageous as the contract man We being 
independent buyers, it seemed that the mills that had men on contract 
here did not want to buy our for the their 
would call them up they would want to know If the seed bei: 
belonged to John Doe. They had not seen our seed or had them analyzed 
to know just what condition they were in We sold seed last 
at a price of $43.75, compared with $23 this year, and we do not 
they were any worse this year than last. 
remedied it looks 
to enter into a contract with some mill 
to help us out in this matter, 

Yours very truly, 


have analyzed in order they could 


refused, advising they 


uld not 
parity that were on 
paid another man that some 


house, 


were 


same seed. also thes 


was 


seed, reason when men 


g offered 
our year 
think 
Unless conditions are 


to us as if we will be forced 


We trust that you will be able 


THIS LETTER I8 FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Dear Sir: " 
over 10 years and was with the - 
For the past 
brokerage or commission 


The writer has been connected with cottonseed buying for 
Cotton Oil Co. when they went 
five years our firm handled cotton- 
basis to Texas mills mostly We 
have handled seed from as far east as the Mississippi River points and 
as far north as Mena, Ark During the 1925 we handled 
approximately 800 cars of cottonseed, selling them to different mills in 
These mills, with freight rates of $5 to $6 per ton, would often 
several dollars per than local that 


of business. has 


seed on a 


seison ol 


Texas. 
pay 
time 

However, 
has been a 


more ton prices prevailing at 


since the meeting in Memphis, Tenn., in July, 1928, there 
seed situation, and in our opinion the 
competitive prices on cottonseed is a the 

We can not the Trade 
least 
had any rights. It 
industry and look out for 
producer of the raw material 

Just recently a young man by the name of 
resent the Federal Trade Commission, 
versation it would appear that the oil mills needed protection, but did 
not appear so about the The attitude of 
some mills in placing gins at points to compete with regular gins and 
ginning at not look 
their 


marked change in the 
thing of 
Federal 
if they considered the producers 
that they the 
interests the 


past 


understand why Commission could 


of cottonseed seems toward 


their 


lean 


cotton-oll regardless of 


Mr 
was in our office 


Doe, claiming to 


From 


rep 
his con- 
anxious 


planter or ginner 


cut prices does like fair competition according to 
code of ethics. 
Yours very truly, 


THIS HONEST MAN HAD TO BOOTLEG 
f 1929 I 


bought 


HIS SEED 


At the beginning of the season signed a commission 
tract. About the middle of the 
first was sold at a basis price of $30 per ton and 
$4.50 per ton The next sold to a 
they graded approximately $5.50 off. Later I shipped two cars to an 
Augusta mill subject to On being advised that these 
cars graded $7.50 off and the other $7.73, which unsatisfactory to 
me, I instructed that they be returned to the original shipping point, as 
I would them I then touch 
commission buyer and sold them as wagon seed for $24 per ton, 
$2.50 of his commission, selling several other cars for the same price, 
a total of about 200 

At the time I instructed that the returned from 
the Augusta mil! cailed the Columbia mill and gave it the 


con- 
season I independently and my 
ear was graded off 


three cars were Savannah mill ana 


grade. one of 
was 
not accept this grading on 


got in with a 


j 
pus 


tons 

two cars be Augusta 
number of the 
cars (evidently the grades also), thus revealing the mutual interest and 


advices as to cottonseed movements. 


This party is well known to me and has been buying seed 
for a number of years independently, always bidding so as to 
make a real cottonseed market at his place. The seed shipped 
by him were from the same warehouse; therefore, should have 
if properly graded, graded the same thing in every instance 
You will note, however, that in shipping to three different mills 
he received in the first instance a grade of $4.50 per ton off 
In the second shipment he received $5.50 off and in the third 
$7.50 and $7.73 per ton off. In the meantime a commission 
buyer at the same place was shipping seed at the full basic 
price without any grading whatsoever. 

The two cars sold to the commission buyer 
the commission buyer were accepted without 


and reshipped by 
grading, although 
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the 
Wh 
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t do you think of that? 


LISTEN TO THIS 


Your letter of the 


24tl 
you will be 


with inclosures, j , and trust infor- 


of some assistan in going 
writing 


Lon 


last we 
Bros eZ 


ve 


had a 
the 
with then 


would like to 


conversation 
ed 
this 


i their se 


over t 


he 
as 


phone with 
we not 


cottons 


raing situation, have 


any Ss season. 


Doe said they 


KE d through our firm, but 
ill had built a cotton gin near their cotton gin 
this oil mill would cut their ginning 
In other gin was put there by the oil mill as a club 
to get seed. Messr Bros. further advised us that they feared they 
would eventually be forced to sell their gin to the oil mill interests, as 
they would make it so unpleasant for them. They said they were firmly 
that the gin put at Chester simply 
shipping their seed wherever they could get the best 
Yours very truly, 


and 


last s¢ 


if they 


Sor n ol 


shipped a 


tm 
eed away 


prices the 


} 

l 

I 
words, 

I 


hoe 


convinced was 


because they were 
prices, 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 
The 


can ever 


Crushers’ Association as a trust is just as efficient as a trust 


be 


They have a system of quoting prices jointly by telephone and by 


mail though making it appear as if quoted individually. 

They of analyzing and 
no uniformity purely in the 
to the 


have added a system 
or reason, but 


of the farmer. 


grading the 
the 


seed with 
crusher and 


interest of 


detriment 


‘Unless something is done to relieve the situation, Congressman 
FULMER, the cotton 
You are 
th 


producer ts 
of us and I 
the 

1 


cottonseed 


going to be grieviously impoverished. 


as our representative, to ask 
in this emergency.” 


on 
it you do 
The 


mills 


am coming to you 


¢ 


needful thing 


business is in a deplorable condition 


themselves to 


The cotton-oil 


are certainly cooperating with rob farmer. 


the 


zlad to see that you are trying very hard to get something done 


farmer. 
We ec 
seed and | 


doesn't 


rtainly hope that you will help relieve the 


give word, it is worst I have ever seen, and 
It that the mills have made 
the seed from the farmers in spite of everything 
would be much better if the 

their for meal 
as it is now, the poor 
mixed and adulterat 
under his crop 


appreciate your 


situation on cotton- 


will you my the 


seem to be improving 
up their minds to tak« 
that It 
fariners an even exchange on 
do that 


sacrifice f 


any. seems 


we can dk mills 


would give the 
but they won't even 
devil will be forced to 
ed goods from the fertili- 
hoping te grow another crop 
efforts in this matter 
adjusted by the 


seed 
so if it remains 
is seed and buy 
ver manufacturers to put 
ol We certainly 


hope will 


cotton 


you be successful in ng this 


coming 


eason 


Up until the fall of 


buyers Since that time they 
alternatives but t 


1928 had inde] 


have 


we endent 
disappeared. 


their seeds to the 


street 
The have 
ginner and all gins 


farmers 
no other 


the 


iM 
Beil 


have same price. 


It is 
busy 


mills 


most 
and 
in 


important that 
break up the trust 
the South. For your information 
$29 per ton against $45 px 
what this loss of $14 per ton 
farmer. Every 
cottonseed, 
the 


to-day 


Southern 
how 


Senators and Congressmen get 
between the cottonseed-oil 

the price of 
r ton a year ago. 
is meaning to the 
in the South 
exists. Also, 
products 


existing 
cottonseed 
You can 
southern 
has the same 
the cotton-oil 
meal, hulls, etc. 
, having to take for 
fix. It 


to-day is only 


readily see 
cotton 


pri e 


cotton-oil company 
competition mn 
same 
the 
price that 


some action was being taken. 


on no Ww 
on their 
of the 


may 


companies have 
The 

his cottonseed 
that 


pric e 


farmer l 


oil mills 
fit to 


is at 


mercy 
they 


any ) see 


is high time 


independently 
out 


I have 


agreement to 


bought seed for 20 


jumping on 


years 
the 


They have framed 


an mills that dare han- 


force me by 


dle my seed 


I have been a purchaser of seed for 30 years from the farmers and 
have never such a situation In the handling of seed. If I can 
be of any service to you, let me know. Wishing you success in breaking 
up this combination. 


secn 


We certainly are needing some relief from the “ trust” or “ organiza: 
tion of the seed crushers.” 


The grading system is rotten; for instance, two chemists grading the 
same car of seed gave a difference in value of $2 per ton, 


Augnsta mill graded them down $7.50 and $7.73 per ton. | 


into this | 


and | 


cottonseed | 
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The mills will not take any samples of my seed here or buy them on 
a firm offer unless the car is delivered to their mills. 


When one mill reduces prices, all mills reduce the same day, regardless 
of the price of oil. 

Last year I sold my seed at $46 per ton; this year the best price I 
have been able to get is $30; yet there is very little difference in the 
price of oil. 

During my 20 years of buying cottonseed as an independent buyer 
I could pay better prices than the commission buyer and sell them for 
a better price. It was no trouble then to sell to any mill and they 
did not have the same price. For the past two or three years I have 
been forced to buy seed as a commission buyer on their regular contract 
and at prices fixed by the mills. 

I have observed an account of a meeting of the cottonseed-oil mills 
at which a member of the Federal Trade Commission presided and 
seemingly corrected the proof and suggestions made to him by the 
attorney of the cotton-oil mills industry. This may be proper and in 
accordance with law, but I can not understand how a person can 
maintain an impartial attitude and at the same time be the close 

| friend and bedfellow of one of the parties to a cause. 


TELEGRAM 
Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association is holding down price of cotton- 
| seed. 


Mills are not paying farmers a fair price by several dollars per 
ton and many millions of dollars are lost to our State. General dis- 
satisfaction all over the South. 

Cottonseed-oil mills are surely trying to run independent buyers out 
of the market. The mills will buy wagon seed at full price; also at 
the gins without analyzing them, but will not buy from independent 
buyers unless you ship seed to mills, where they analyze seed. 

Certainly glad to see that you are trying to do something about the 
| cottonseed situation. The past season the mills have developed into 
| one of the greatest monopolies in buying seed that has ever been in the 

United States. We in the South have always raised sand about the 

| Standard Oil Co. and other northern companies combining and con- 
trolling prices, but we have it now right at home. The farmers of the 
South are certainly receiving a raw deal. Certainly hope you will be 
successful in what you have started out to do. 


Here is one of the best friends that I have in Orangeburg 
County, a man of character, ability, struggling to keep his head 
above the water. Listen to his experience. 


lear Sir: I will give you just a little of my experience. 
with an oil mill in Georgia last fall to buy seed. 
meantime for myself. Prices were low, and a good many farmers left 
seed with me to trade for meal later in the season, the trade not 
being satisfactory at that time. Having accumulated about two cars, 
the seed began to go through a heat; therefore, it was necessary to 
sell them before they commenced to damage. I sold one car to a 
buyer in my town for $31 per ton. I sold the second car to a mill, 
and this mill graded me down $3.42 per ton. 

Having sold the seed that the farmers left with me, I had to rebuy 
these seed as an independent buyer. When I shipped a second car of 
seed on contract as a commission buyer I asked the mill what they 
would allow me for a car that I had bought independently. Instead 
of giving me a price they wrote and canceled my contract, stating inas- 
much as I was buying independently, they could not use me as a 
commission buyer. In the meantime I had accumulated two cars to 
take the place of the farmers’ seed that I had sold. I shipped these 
in for sale and trade and was graded down $7.77 on one car and 
$8.55 on the other car. Both cars contained the same seed. When I 
yas cut off by the Georgia mill I tried to make a contract connection 
with another mill, but they refused to give me a contract. I call this 
a complete freeze out. I am glad that you are after them whetber 
IT am benefited or not; it may help others. 

Yours sincerely, 


I contracted 
I bought some in the 


My friends, agriculture is in a serious depressed condition in 
the South. Farmers who inherited their property from their 
fathers are being sold out and forced into tenant homes. Men 
that were young men five years ago are now old because of 
these conditions, and many of our citizens are filling untimely 
graves. Yet, Congress sits idly by and allows daily manufac- 
turers, bankers, and cottonseed-oil mills to merge, combine, 
centralize and monopolize, fix and control prices at the ex- 
pense of farmers and the great masses. 

MY RECORD IN CONGRESS 

Mr. MOORE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ‘ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MOORE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, for the information of the splendid people of the third 
congressional district of Kentucky, whom I have had the honor 
to represent in Congress since the special election of November 
3, 1925, to fill out the unexpired term of the Hon. Robert Y. 


Thomas, jr., deceased, and who have been so loyal to me since | 


that election by twice reelecting me, and for the information of 
those who have not kept up with my record, I am making this 
statement: 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

From the beginning my committee appointments have been 
very important—the Committee on Pensions, the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. I have been very active on 
the Pensions Committee, working in the committee and on the 
floor of the House for all bills for the benefit of veterans of all 
wars, their widows and orphans. The Spanish-American War 
veterans bill that we recently passed over the veto of the Presi- 
dent originated in the Pensions Committee, of which I am second 
ranking minority member. The Speaker of the House appointed 
me one of the House conferees on an important pension Dill. 
It was the duty of the House and Senate conferees to iron out 
the differences between the two Houses on this legislation, and 


in this act I feel the Speaker shows he has confidence in my 
judgment. 


I have hope of the passage before Congress adjourns this | 


session of the Johnson-Rankin bill for the relief of World War 
veterans. I have been interested in the passage of a bill to 
increase pensions of Civil War veterans and their dependents. 
at this session. I have introduced and had the pleasure of 
putting through Congress many special bills that benefit scores 
of veterans and their dependents, and have also assisted with 
pleasure in procuring for ex-service boys compensation and 
hospitalization. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


I am a restrictionist and believe our immigration should be 
cut to the minimum. We passed during the last session a bill 
known as the national origins act, which cut the quota to about 
150,000 per year. I am in favor of stricter deportation laws. 


We have a great many aliens in the United States who came in | 


unlawfully, and they should be deported. Our cities are now 
overrun by undesirable aliens who have not and do not want to 
become citizens. 
MAIL SERVICE 

I have cousistently voted for and worked through the Gov- 
ernment departments for better mail service, by establishing 
new routes, new post offices, and so forth. I feel that the 
people in the country should have as good mail service as those 
in the city. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

No one has been more 

myself. 


interested in farm 


legislation than 
with the hope of bringing happiness and prosperity to the 
American farmer. The farmer has not yet gotten what is 
coming to him. To-day he is receiving very low prices for the 
products he is selling, but is still paying war prices for the 
manufactured articles he is buying for himself and family. 
The farmers of the Nation should have an equal opportunity 
with the manufacturers. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


I am cooperating with Representative Davin H. KINnCcHELOE 
in legislation to rebuild locks on Green and Barren Rivers. 
Favorable bills have already passed the House and are now 
pending in the Senate to rebuild Lock No. 1 on Barren River 
and Lock No. 5 on Green River. I shall continue my efforts 
until appropriations have been made for the improvement of 
all locks in the entire Green River territory, if reelected to 
Congress. 

GOOD ROADS 


Under the law passed in 1916 and subsequent acts Kentucky 
has received over $20,000,000 toward the building of her roads. 
In my opinion no laws have been passed in many years of 
more importance than these. I am an advocate of good roads 
and have had the pleasure of voting for additional Federal 
aid of $50,000,000 during this session, to be apportioned to the 
States on the 50-50 plan. 


LABOR 


I am a friend of labor and it has always received my sup- 
port, and I have received letters from various labor organiza- 
tions commending me. I know from experience what labor is 


and what the laboring man has to go up against. Therefore, 
I am sympathetic. 





This bill has been signed by the President and has become a law | 


I supported all farm bills brought before Congress | 
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My stand on prohibition is too well known to make comment 
necessary. I am for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and am dry personally and vote dry. 

KENTUCKIANS IN CONGRESS 

The yoters of Kentucky for the last 25 years have been exercis 
ing good judgment in reelecting their Members of Congress as 
long as they would serve. Age of service in Congress counts as 
much as, if not more than, anything else. It gives the Member 

experience, prestige, and influence that he can not otherwise get. 
It assists him in getting on important committees in the House 
and in taking a high rank on these committees. 

The voters of the first congressional district kept Ollie James 
in Congress 10 years, and until he was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he served almost six years before he died, 
and would have been reelected for another term of six years had 
he lived. They kept ALBEN W. BarkKLey in Congress 14 years, 
until he was elected to the United States Senate, which office 
he now holds with honor and distinction. 

The voters of the second congressional district kept A. O. 
| Stanley in Congress 12 years, and would have kept him in 

longer had he desired to stay, but he was afterwards elected 
governor for four years and then served a term of six years in 
the United States Senate. 

Representative Davip H. KINCHELOF, present incumbent, has 
| served the second district for the past 15 years with great honor, 
and no doubt will be continued indefinitely by the good people 
of the district. 

The voters of the third congressional distriet kept R. Y. 
Thomas, jr., in Congress for about 18 years, and until his death. 


The voters of the fourth congressional district kept Ben 
| Johnson in Congress for 20 years, until he retired. 

The voters of the fifth congressional district kept Swagar 
| Sherley in Congress 16 years. 


The voters of the sixth congressional district kept A. B. Rouse 
in Congress for 16 years, until he retired. 
The voters of the seventh congressional district kept J. Camp- 


bell Cantrill in Congress almost 16 years, and until he retired to 
run for governor. : 

The voters of the eighth congressional district kept Harvey 
Helm in Congress almost 14 years, and until he died. 
| The voters of the ninth congressional district kept William J. 
Fields in Congress almost 14 years, and until he was elected 
rovernor, 

In order to show the importance of keeping men in Congress 
from the standpoint of committee assignments, let us note the 
positions the above-named gentlemen occupied on important 
| committees at the time they were either elected to the Senate, 

retired, or died: 

Ollie James and A. O. Stanley 
Means Committee at the time of 
Liouse. 

ALBEN W. BaArKLey, ranking Democrat on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

R. Y. Thomas, jr., ranking Democrat on Judiciary Committee. 

Ben Johnson, member of the Committee on Appropriations 
for the War Department. 

Swagar Sherley, chairman of Appropriations Committee 

A. B. Rouse second Democrat on the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Campbell Cantrill, third Democrat on Public Buildings and 
| Grounds, 

Harvey Helm, chairman of Committee on the Census. 

W. J. Fields, ranking Democrat on Military 
Affairs. 

D. H. Kincueos is at present second Democrat on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and I am second Democrat on the Com- 
| mittee on Pensions. 

I think you will agree with me that Kentucky has been ably 
represented in Congress in the past. 

CONCLUSION 





members of the Ways and 
their revirement from the 


Committee on 


I do not deem it necessary to give you a more detailed state- 
ment of my record here. I assure you my 
book to all who might care to investigate it. 
much noise, but have gotten results, 

I am a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Congress 
and the Democratic primary will be held on August 2. I have 
| Democratic opposition, but I have no fear of not winning this 
| nomination by an overwhelming majority if my friends will go 
to the polls on that day and vote for me. It is an important office 
| and a responsible position. It is the duty of all the Democratic 
| yoters in this district, both men and women, to go to the polls 
| on that day arfd cast their ballot for the candidate of their 

choice I have given my time and the best talent I have in the 


record is an 
I have not 


open 
made 
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discharge of every duty that this great office entails. 
zen of this district has ever called upon tre for any favor that 
I could grant that I did not do it cheerfully. No one has ever 
written me a letter about any matter that I did not answer it 
promptly I appeal to all Democratic voters in the district 
who are my friends and who indorse my re 

ro to the yx lis on 
me. I will appre 
charge the 
and wi ] 
district 


iate it and promise that I will continue to dis- 
duties of this great office to the best of my ability 
continue to look after the interests of the congressional 
n the future as I have in the past. 

CONSTRUCTION A BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
NIAGARA RIVER 


Speaker, I ask 


OF EAST BRANCH OF THE 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. unanimous consent to 


vacate the proceedings by which the bill (H, R. 11908) granting | 
Frontier Bridge Com- | 


the consent of Congress to the Niagara 


mission, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 


operate a toll bridge across the east branch of the Niagara River | 
| i i & Ss Cn Bi | erect a monument thereon. 


ut or bear the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., was passed on yes- 


terday for the purpose of correcting an error on the part of the | 


printer, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the proceedings by which the bill H. R. 
11903 was read a 
purpose of making a correction. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The bill follows: 

Re etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, a State commission created by 
act of the Legislature of the State of New York, chapter 594 of the Laws 


engrossed, 


is there objection? 


Is 4S 


it enacted 


a toll bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Niagara Kiver at a point suitable to the 
the city of Niagara Falls, in the county of Niagara and State of New 
York at a point east of Evershed Avenue, in said city of Niagara Falls 
to Grand Island, in county of Erie and State of New York, in 
with the provisions of the act entjtled “An act to regulate 


of bridges over navigable approved March 


east branch of the 


the 
accordance 
the construction 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be 
of said bridge 


waters,” 


null and void unless the construction 
is commenced within two years and completed within fire 
years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management, and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge and its approaches, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as possible under 
reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from 
the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
tion shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be main- 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter 
be 80 


so 


sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management. An accurate record of 
the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for main 
taining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls col- 
lected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 4. That the 
expressly repealed. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 4, striking out 
substituting in lieu thereof the word “ reserved.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Page 3, line 9, after the word “ ex- 


strike out the word “ repealed” and insert in lieu thereof the 
reserved.” 


right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


an 


Amendment 
pressly,” 
word 


by DENISON : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

COMMEMORATION OF TERMINATION OF WAB AT APPOMATTOX COURT- 
HOUSE, VA. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (S. 3810) to provide 
for the commemoration of the termination of the War between 
the States at Appomattox Courthouse, Va., and T ask unanimous 


consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 


third time, and passed, for the | 


interests of navigation, from | 


adjusted as to previde a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- | 
| already generously offered to donate to the Government 1 acre, 


the last word, which is “repealed,” and | ( 
| was laid on the table. 
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No citi- | 


ord in Congress to | 
the 2d day of August and cast their votes for | 


JUNE 11 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls up the bill 
S. 3810, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


[8. 3810] 


An act to provide for the commemoration of the termination of the War 
between the States at Appomattox Court House, Va. 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the purpose of commemorating the ter- 


| mination of the War between the States which was brought about by 


the surrender of the army under Gen. Robert E. Lee to Lieut. Gen. 
U. 8. Grant at Appomattox Court House, in the State of Virginia, on 


| April 9, 1865, and for the further purpose of honoring those who en- 





the | 





| 
| 


gaged in this tremendous conflict, the Secretary of War is authorized 
and directed to acquire at the scene of said surrender approximately 
1 acre of land, free of cost to the United States, at the above-named 
place, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its limits, and 


Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the 
provisions of section 1 of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do that for the purpose of inquiring whether there is 
any member of the committee who wishes to move to change 
the amount as carried in the bill. It was intimated to me that 
there was such a proposition. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That proposition was submitted to the 
sponsor of the bill, Judge Tucker, and he said he could not 


| accept that proposition. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma 


| amendment. 
of 1929, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 


The Clerk completed the reading of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and monument a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do that in order to express a certain view in 
regard to this bill—a most important one—one of the most im- 
portant of its kind that has come before us at this session. I 
want to voice a criticism which has been made—not at all in 
hostility to this measure, for this is a most meritorious one— 
namely, to commemorate and memorialize that great event that 
transpired at Appomattox in 1865. 

The bill provides for the acquisition, by gift to be sure, of 
only 1 acre of land upon which this monument is to be erected. 
Many who are deeply interested in the subject of a proper me- 
morial at Appomattox feel that 1 acre of ground is by no 
means sufficient—that it will in no way tend to adequately or 
satisfactorily perpetuate the historic scene where the great 
surrender, which terminated the Civil War, occurred. 

So I wish to express the view, without opposing the measure. 
that those interested in this project, possibly those who have 


will be disposed to make some arrangement whereby ultimately 


| there will be a much larger tract of land laid aside for this pur- 


pose, so that the setting and scene of the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox may be better preserved and perpetuated for all time. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The hill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 


ANALYSIS OF HAWLEY BILL 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from the 
chairman of the Tariff Commission with a few observations of 
my own. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on June 8 there appeared in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press an article headed “Three Minne- 
sotans Attack Tariff Board Findings,” written by Alfred D. 
Stedman, Washington correspondent, wherein it was made to 
appear that three Representatives from Minnesota had attacked 
the United States Tariff Commission’s report as based upon 
garbled statistics and that the conclusion totally misrepresented 
the tariff bill’s real significance for agriculture. The interview 
further quoted my colleague, Mr. Curisteav, as having said 
that “he was ‘ tipped off’ in advance of the report’s appearance ; 
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that the Tariff Commission was preparing a rate analysis which 
would be intended to make the bill palatable to agriculture.” 

I immediately sought Mr. Curisteau out and gave him his 
choice of either informing the House as to the source of his 
advance information, or going before a congressional investi- 
gating committee and laying his information before them. I 
took the position that the Tariff Commission is a nonpolitical 
body composed of three Republicans and three Democrats, and 
if they had been guilty of juggling of figures and misrepresent- 
ing facts the American people and Congress were entitled to 
know about it that the evil might be corrected. 

Mr. CuristcAu immediately took the floor on a question of 


personal privilege for the purpose of disavowing the inference | 


of the phrase attributed to him, and I herewith insert a portion 
of his remarks as they appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp 
for June 6: 

Mr 
lege 
The Speaker. The gentleman will state it 
Mr. CurisTGav. I have before me an article which appeared in the 

Paul Pioneer Press which, I think, makes a wrong interpretation of 
a remark I made in a certain interview. I would like to 
two minutes in which to explain that interview. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Curisteavu. Mr. Speaker, 
when the ' 
received equality with industry or received about 68 per cent of the 
increases in the new tariff bill and that industry received about 32 per 


CurisTGav. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privi 


St 


have about 


ladies and gentlemen of the House, 


cent, one of the newspapermen interviewed me on what I thought about | 


that report, and in the progress of the interview I stated I had heard, 
or maybe I used the unfortunate term “ tipped off,” or that I had heard 


that the commission’s computation was going to show that agriculture 
received greater benefits, 

The newspaperman used 
with it: 

“ Representative CurisTaav said that he was tipped off in advance of 
the report’s appearance that the Tariff Commission was preparing a rate 
analysis which would be intended to make the bill palatable to agricul- 
ture.” 

The the report was made public in the 
United States Daily some one told me that the computation would show 
that agriculture received equality, and when I heard that statement, 
that the commission was going to show by this computation that agri- 
culture was receiving practical equality with industry, I said that I 
wondered on what basis the computations were being made. After a 
study of the bill I was convinced in my own mind that agriculture 
did not receive equality with industry under these rates. 

Mr. Knutson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CuristGav. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. Kxutson. The gentleman admits, 
information from any official source? 

Mr. Curisteav. Yes; I was going to say that. 

Mr. Knutson. And 

Mr. Curisteav. I 
upon my remarks 

Mr. Knutson. Read what you repudiate, 

Mr. LaGuarpta, Or disavow. 

Mr. CHuristeav. I was tipped 
sion was going to report. 
not in the newspapers. 

Mr. Knutson. I accept the gentleman's disavowal. 

Mr. Curisroau (continuing). And when I got the information it 
was going to appear in that way I wondered on what basis the com- 
putation was going to be made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include some of the computations made by the 
economists and also by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. ScHAFER Mr. Speaker, 


this particular language in connection 


day before commission's 


then, he did not receive 


the gentleman also repudiates the remark? 


repudiate the interpretation that was pla‘ed 


of in advance what the commis- 
The report was already made up, but was 


of Wisconsin 


reserving the 


object, does the gentleman believe in a protective tariff to protect the 
agricultural and dairy products of the great Northwest from the unfair | 
competition of the cheap products of foreign countries? 


Mr. Curisreav. Yes; I believe in 
accepted policy of the country. 

Mr. Kxyutrson, What is the gentleman's request? 

The Speaker. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
remarks. 

Mr. Knurson, I will have those remarks first. 

Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. May I ask if that is the matter about 
which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KncTson] 
utes to speak about? 

Mr I do not want the time now. 

Mr. HasTines. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuaisteav. Yes. 


that. I believe that is the 


to see 


KNUTSON, 
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rariff Commission made its report showing that agriculture | 


| revise 
that the commission was working on a computation of that kind, and | 


| based 


| of June 3, 
| staff correspondent 


this | 


report of the commission was prepared by 


| requests for such material were numerous, the 


| thought whatever that it might be 


right to | 


to extend his | 


| approve that report without knowing what 


wanted 15 min- | 
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edee 
Mr. HASTINGS with 
computations? 

Mr. Curisteav. My own remarks with certain computations from the 
rarif? Commission, 

Mr. And yet 

Mr. Curisteav. If the gentleman objects to 
marks, I would like to have five more 
tended to explain in an extension of my 

Mr. Knutson. If the 
misrepresentations 

Mr. CHRISTGAL bject to the 
tions were made, 

Mr. Knutson. Well, I 

The Speaker. Is objection to 
from Minnesota |Mr. CurisTGau |? 

There was no objection. 


At first it was my intention to permit Mr. Curisrceau'’s 
remarks to go unchallenged, but in view of the fact that they 
tended to reflect upon the commission's analyses used by me in a 
speech which I delivered in the House on the tariff on June 3, 
I felt that in justice to the commission I should take cognizance 
of what he had said. 

Mr. Curistcau's disavowal is accepted. 


Are they the gentleman's own remarks certain 


HASTINGS. the gentleman objects? 


my extending my re 
minutes 
remarks 


not 


to explain what I in 


gentleman is going to make any more 


suggestion that any misrepresenta 


will let it 
there 


stand 


the request of the geutleman 


Mr. Setvic, another 


| member of the trio, told me that he did not question the ffgures 


submitted by the Tariff Commission save as they applied to 
acreage of surplus crops. 

The third member of the trio, not being a member of the 
Republican Party, is under no obligation to support the Repub- 
lican tariff program, so he does not enter into this discussion, 

Although Mr. CHRISTGAU was granted two minutes by the 
Speaker in which to make his statement, under permission to 
and extend his remarks he used six columns of the 
Recorp, and in view of the fact that he presents an analysis 
upon the formula prepared by the Baltimore Sun, a 
Democratic free-trade paper, I feel that in justice to myself 
and my regular colleagues who believe in protection for Ameri- 
can producers, whether on farm, in factory, shop, or office, it is 
desirable that I insert at this place a communication from the 
Tariff Commission in explanation of the method used by the 
commission in arriving at the conclusion that the 
tariff bill is a good measure for agriculture, and I 
insert it at this point: 


Hawley 
therefore 


Unirep STates Tarirr COMMISSION 


Washington, June 9, 1930 


Hon. Harotp KNUTSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KNUTSON: I have your letter of June 7, 
together with the article that appeared in the St. Paul 
1930, under the name of Alfred D. Stedman, 
In accordance with your request, I 
ting herewith a copy of a report by the United States Tariff Commission 
on Compensatory and Protective Duties, which apparen'ly 
of the attack of the three Minnesota 
Stedman in the Pioneer Press article 

In reply to your specific inquiries I am glad to inform you that thi 
the 


1930, 
l’ress 
Press 


Pioneer 
Pioneer 
am transmit 
is the 
mentioned by Mr 


basis 
Congressmen 


experts on the staff of 


| the commission in the usual way in response to requests from Members 
| of Congress. 


It was prepared in the regular course 
The commission did not 

work was undertaken. The 
submitted to the commission by the advisory board 
report was gone over by the commission and was unanimously 


of the work of 
know 


the 

the result 
draft of th 
The 
ipproved 
the 
report was mimeogiaphed 

The three 
approved 


Tariff Commission. 
would be when the 
report was 


what 
tentative 


for transmission to the parties who had requested it, and, because 
for general distribution to the publi 


three Democrats on the 


Republicans and the 
commission the report, having no 
made a subject of contention ot 
it was anything other than a straight factual presentation. It 
was not prepared for political purposes 

The commission is well the advantages 
comings of any average ad valorem equivalent 
be calculated for all rates in any tariff bill, or weighted for 
any like character The experts of the commission, 
however, know of no better way to make a comparison of the average 
of all rates under act with the average of all 
other act, than by calculating such an 
lent rate based upon The 
experts on the staff, into 


that 
certainly 
aware of and of the 
rate of duty that 


short 
migh 


averages 
other series of 


one rates under an 


average ad valorem equiva 
with the 
did not 


The commi 


imports 
have 


commission, t 
that matter 


wether 
gone hey 
was in if sion 
will be glad to receive 
that anyone has to offer. 
more scientific basis if one can be found and time permits it 

It is true that weighting by imports 
products upon which there is a rate of 


no imports. This would be articles of 


any constructive suggestions of a better 
We shall be glad to mak 


plan 


a comparison op a 


leaves out of consideration 


duty but of which there 


the 


are 


true of which total domestic 
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supply was 
well as 
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irrespective of the 
ept for the tariff. It 
iat products with few imports 


produced in 
t? 


this country 
article at might be 


other things 
ight than 


any orted exe 


} 


im] 
is also true, being equal, t 
products with 
produc ts with 


the result less rhat is true of any 


have less we 


low rates less thar high rates, and consequently affect 


average, and it is at one and 
and the weakness of all 


the 
same time the strepeth averages 

llowever 
ether than what itis. What the statistical tables in the report show is 
made the tables and the text that 
tables and precedes them 

Table 1 
Tables 2 


puted ad 


plain by themselves 


page 5, shows 
and 3 following 
valorem rates 

achedules that lassified as 
the tariff act of 


commodities 


1928 
the 


for 


various schedules. 
the actual or 
under the various 
materials dutiable in 
1930, and industrial 
duties on their agri 
the individual items in 
computed 


imports under the 
table show 
individual 
igricultural raw 
the tariff act of 
duties for the 
two tables show 


the imports, th 


summary 
the 


com 
items 
were 
either 1922 or 
having compensatory 
cultural raw materials 
cluded tn the 
the 
other words, 
in Table 1 
in the table 
be made so 
The 


These 


summary table, duties, 


they show 


r 


page 5, in 


in considerable detail what is brought together 
form. There is no deception whatever 
It is a straight arithmetical proposition as far as it can 


summary 


largest imports 
from 


valorem 


for 
Cuba, on 


any one single 
raw which it is shown 
puted ad increased 10 per 
72.59 per cent to 82.33 per cent ad valorem 
imports Tobacco, hides and skins, cotton, 
products, beans, onions, potatoes, tomatoes, 
castor beans, nuts of various kinds, field and grass seeds, fruits, 
wheat, corn, rice, and other products listed 

No attempt was made to agricultural products for tnclusion, 
As far as I know, the list was made complete. The report of the 
commission did not attempt in any way to state nor to show how effec- 
tive either the agricultural] rates or the industrial rates would be. 
That is difficult, if not impossible, to determine from available 
data No attempt was made in report of the commission to mini- 
to maximize the effect of the rates on imports for such items 
dates, pineapples, nuts, They were included 
comment, as were all other items, at the respective rates and 
the imports of 1928 


agricultural item shown is 
that the actual or com 
cent ad valorem—from 


Other agricultural items 


sugar 
rate was 
having 
cattle 

peppers 


are flaxseed, wool, 


dairy flower bulbs, 


oliver, oats, 


select 


most 
the 
mize or 
as figs, tomatoes, ete 
without 
based upon 

The statement that agriculture would benefit by the new tariff rates 
wis evidently based Table 1, page 5, of this report 
mission, which shows that, based upon 1928 imports, 


upon of the com- 
approximately 68 
per cent of the increase of total duties shown there is on imports of 
agricultural raw materials and compensatory duties on industrial prod 
ucts made from such raw materials and approximately one-third of the 
increase in total duties under the new bill shown there is for increased 
protective duties on industrial products 

This that all farmers in the 
will be those farm products on 
are proposed, and to 
on which increased duties are proposed. Agriculture will benefit to the 
extent that the increased duties will help it, and the inereased duties 
ameunted to 6S per cent of the total increase under the new bill. 

What I have not an argument for or against the pending 
tariff bill. It is a statement based upon the report of the commis- 
sion, and without any thought of either the report or the 
statement being made a matter of political controversy. 

I hope this information answers your specific inquiries and that it 
may be of use to you. 


statement does 
benefited It 


rates ol 


not say 


refers to 


United States 
which the in- 


creased industrial products 


duty those 


said is 
was Dad 


herewith, as 
Paul 


I am returning 
peared in the St 
Sincerely, 


requested by 
Pioneer Press. 


you, the article that ap- 


E. B. Brossarp, Chairman. 
RELIEF OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 3222) for the 
relief of the State of Vermont, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls up the bill 
H. R. 3222, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Vermont be, and it is hereby, 
relieved from all responsibility and accountability for certain quarter- 
master property to the approximate value of $1,758.87, the property of 
the War Department, which was lost, destroyed, or used for relief work 
incident to the flood of November, 1927, while in the possession of the 
troops of the National Guard, State of Vermont; and the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and directed to terminate all further 
accountability for said property. 


tariff, as 


large imports, and products with | 


the report of the commission did not pretend to be anything | 


describes the | 


and | 


actual or computed ad valorem rates for such individual items. In | authorizing the States of Illinois and Indiana to construct, main- 
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he bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

Hi. R. 83872. An act to provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of an annex to the Library of Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
concurrent resolution of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

8. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution to pay to Helen T. Seott 
a Sum equal to six months’ compensation of the late Walter W. 
Scott. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1268) entitled “An act 


tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Vincennes, Ind.” 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4140) entitled “An act 
providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal and asphalt 
deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Frazier, Mr. McMAsrTer, and 
Mr. AsHurst to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RELIEF TO SUFFERERS OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD, 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 233) to approve 
the action of the War Department in rendering relief to sufferers 
of the Mississippi River flood in 1927, on the Union Calendar, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


1927 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the action of the Executive in directing the 
issue and the issuance of Army supplies out of the current and reserve 
stock for use of the Army, and in directing payment for supplies and 
for services rendered in connection with the shipment and transfer of 
such supplies, including all other extra expenditures, for the relief of 
sufferers from the Mississippi River flood in the spring of 1927 is ap- 
proved. Credit for all such supplies so issued and funds so disbursed 
in connection therewith, and with the relief tendered by the Army shall 
be allowed in the settlement of the accounts of the officers of the Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


TABLET IN FORT SUMTER RESERVATION 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs I call up the bill H. R. 11409, to author- 
ize the erection of a tablet in the Fort Sumter Military Reserva- 
tion to the memory of the garrison at Fort Sumter during the 
siege of 1861, on the Union Calendar, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to erect, on such site as he may select, in the Fort Sumter 
Military Reservation, an appropriate tablet to the memory of the gar- 
rison at Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861: Provided, That the said 
tablet shall contain the name of each member of said garrison. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $2,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


MILITARY 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. . 
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NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, BATTLE OF KINGS 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs I call up the bill H. R. 6128, to establish 
a national military park to commemorate the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, on the Union Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


MOUNTAIN 


Committee of the Whole? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to commemorate the Battle of Kings 


Mountain, which was fought on the Tth day of October, 1780, the Kings | of might are transient, they pass away and are forgotten 


Mountain battle ground, in the State of South Carolina, including such 
adjacent and contiguous lands as may be useful and proper in effec- 
tually carrying out the purposes of this act, is hereby declared to be 


a national military park, to be known as the Kings Mountain National 


Military Park, when such land including said battle ground shall be- | 


come the property of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War shall ascertain on what land the Battle 
of Kings Mountain was fought and, subject to the provisions of section 
355 of the Revised Statutes, shall proceed to acquire title to such land, 
together with such adjacent and contiguous lands as he may deem use- 
ful and proper, in effectually carrying out the purposes 
either by purchase or gift or by condemnation under the 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize condemnation of land for sites 
of public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved August 1, 1888. 

Sec. 3. Such park shall be under the control and direction of the 
Secretary of War. The Secretary is authorized to prescribe from time 
to time such regulations for the care and management of such park as 
he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. Upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, the 
Secretary of War is authorized to permit any person occupying any 
land within the boundaries of such park to continue to occupy such 
land, but the Secretary may revoke such permit at any time. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War shall open or repair such roads in such 
park As may be necessary, and ascertain and mark with 
otherwise, as he may determine, all lines of battle of the American 
troops and British troops engaged in the Battle of Kings Mountain and 
other historical points of interest pertaining to the battle which are 
within the boundaries of the park. The Secretary is authorized to 
employ such labor and services and to obtain such supplies and mate- 
rials as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 6. The authorities of any State which had troops engaged in 
the Battle of Kings Mountain may enter the Kings Mountain National 
Military Park for the purpose of ascertaining and marking the lines 


of battle of such troops, but before any such lines are permanently | 


designated the position of the lines and the proposed methods of mark- 


ing them by monuments, tablets, or otherwise shall be approved by the | 
organization or individual may, with the | 
place. tablets | 


Secretary of War. Any State 
approval of the Secretary of 
within such park. 

Sec. 7. There is authorized 
or so much thereof as may be 
visions of this act. 


War, erect monuments or 


to be appropriated the sum of $225,000, 
necessary, in order to carry out the pro- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 2 ; veer : : . 
| especially in the South, it is felt that this battle is entitled to 


was laid on the table. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the bill just passed. | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill creates a park in 


Is there objec- 


my district commemorating one of the decisive battles of the | 


Revolutionary War. The bill now before the House was intro- 
duced by Mr. Jonas of North Carolina, practically a duplicate of 
one introduced by myself. 
factory to myself this bill was reported by the Military Affairs 
Committee instead of mine, and I am heartily supporting the 
same. 
who fought a most remarkable battle, lead only by colonels, 
trained largely in border warfare, and equal in military genius 
to any body of men ever assembled under the flag of the United 
States. Questions are being raised by many people who are 
always looking at the purely commercial side of affairs about 
spending so much money for memorials for heroic events. To 


them I would quote the language of Alexander H. Stephens at | 
the | 


the close of his remarkable work on the War Between 
States in which he effectively refers to the utility of memorials 
in the following language: 


| with 


- : : : . | memories is a land without liberty 
tleman from Texas that the bill be considered in the House as in | 


| of any 


of this act, | 
provisions | 


tablets or | 


For practical reasons entirely satis- | 


It provides for commemorating the memory of the men | 


| Recently the Secretary 
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Amidst our own ruins, bereft of fortunes and estates as well as liberty, 
nothing remaining to us but a good name and public character 
unsullied and untarnished, we will in the common misfortunes still cling 
in our affections to the “land of memories" and find expression for our 
sentiments when surveying the past, as well as of our 
when looking to the future, in the grand words of Father 
our most eminent divines, and one of America’s best 

“A land without 


distant 
Ryan, 


poets: 


hopes 
one of 
ruins is a land without memorics—a land without 
A land that wears a laurel crown 
fair to see, but twine a few sad cypress leaves 


land, and be that land 


may be around the brow 


bleak, it lovely 
in its consecrated coronet of sorrow, and it wins the sympathy of the 
heart and history Crowns of roses fade—crowns of 
Calvaries and crucifixes take deepest hold of humanity 


beautiless and becomes 

endure. 
triumphs 
the suffer 
ings of right are graven deepest on the chronicles of nations.” 


thorns 
the 


“Yes, give me a land where the ruins are spread, 
And the living tread light on the hearts of the dead; 
Yes, give me a land that is blest by the dust, 

And bright with the deeds of the downtrodden just. 
Yes, give me the land that hath legend and lays 
Enshrining the memories of long-vanished days. 


“Yes, give me a land that hath story and song, 

To tell of the strife of the right with the wrong; 
Yes, give me the land with a grave in each spot, 
And names in the graves that shall not be forgot. 
Yes, give me the land of the wreck and the tomb, 
There's a grandeur in graves—there is glory in gloom 


‘For out of the gloom future brightness is born, 

As after the night looms the sunrise of morn; 

And the graves of the dead, with the grass overgrown, 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne, 

And each single wreck in the warpath of might, 
Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right.” 


In such a land, this memorial marks and consecrates. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 6128, a 
bill to establish a national military park to commemorate the 
Battle of Kings Mountain, is identical in material provisions 
with H. R. 14449 which was introduced in the Seventieth Con- 
gress by Representative Bulwinkle, received favorable report 
of the House Military Affairs Committee and passed the House. 
It was never considered in the Senate. 

The War Department opposed, in the Seventieth Congress, the 
passage of H. R. 14449, but has filed with the committee a modi- 
fied statement in which it does not oppose the passage of this 
bill. At a hearing before the committee, on H. R. 6128, Colonel 
Landers, representing the War Department, stated in effect that 
after careful consideration it is the opinion of the War Depart- 
ment that Kings Mountain is really in many respects in a class 
by itself, and while the department does not change its classifi- 
eation as a class B battle, nevertheless, because of the desperate 
condition of the American cause at the time of the battle, the 
very decisiveness of the battle itself, and the undoubted influ- 
ence of that battle upon the final outcome of the Revolution, 


be considered apart from others in its class, and if the Congress 
shall determine it should be commemorated by a military park 
the department wilil be satisfied. In fact, I understand Colonel 
Landers, who has spent much time studying the great battle and 
its effects, is in sympathy personally with the purposes of this 
bill. He said at the hearing before the committee: 


You may not be aware that recently the Secretary of War notified this 
committee, in reporting on the Kings Mountain bill, that he would no 
longer object to it. You see, prior to that, he had been objecting to it 
because, according to the policy established, Kings Mountain had already 
been memorialized. The Federal Government erected a monument there 
costing twenty or thirty thousand dollars, so that as each bill on Kings 
Mountain came into the War Department the report on it would be that 
the place was already memorialized and suggesting unfavorable action 
of War informed the committee he would no 
longer object to the passage of the bill creating a national military park 
at Kings Mountain 

It was one of the decisive actions of the Revolutionary War for this 
reason: Washington's army up North did very little in 1779, and in 
1780 and 1781 did less. The main activities of the Revolutionary War 
during the last two years were in the South When Cornwallis was 
overrunning South Carolina and North Carolina the way he did in 1780, 
many political conversations were engaged in around army headquarters 
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and in Philadelphia to the effect that if the South could not take care of 
itself, “‘we of the North will probably make peace with England and 
let England retain Georgia, the two Carolinas, and maybe Virginia.” 
All such talk was ended after the affair at 
7, 1780. Therefore, until a decisive action like 
put a stop to this advance, this unprecedented advance that Cornwallis 
was making in overrunning the South, he would continue on through 
the upper part of North Carolina, into Virginia, by which time, in all 
probability, the people in power would have 


on the basis of England retaining the Southern Provinces. 


Let us get a proper setting of the Battle of Kings Mountain | 


in the War of the Revolution. 
border line between North 
October 7, 1780. 

In the North, during the year 1778, the fortunes of war 
strongly favored the Briitsh, but in 1779 slightly favored the 
patriots, and the British had begun to wonder if they would be 
able to conquer all the Colonies. 

In the South conditions were quite different. In the fall of 
1778 General Prevost, after completely subduing the feeble oppo- 
sition to the British cause in the Florida Territory, and after 
establishing British authority there, marched into Georgia for 
the purpose of subduing that colony. March 3, 1779, at the 
Battle of Briar Creek the American Army was cut to pieces and 
almost destroyed. The British conquest of Georgia proceeded 
rapidly and almost unhampered and on October 8, 1779, Savan- 
nah was practically destroyed, and the last organized army 
of opposition crushed. 

These disasters so disheartened the colonists of Georgia and 
South Carolina that they practically ceased for the time oppvsi- 
tion to British arms, most of their militia disbanded, and many 
of the colonists professed allegiance. Only General Lincoln was 
left in the South with an army of about 4,000 to oppose the 
apparently certain and rapid conquest of the South. The patriot 
cause in the South was desperate and the spirit of the patriots 
at a low ebb 

Under these conditions Sir Henry Clinton and General Corn- 
wallis with more than 7,000 men under arms decided to come 
south and either overrun that section and then attack the Ameri- 
cal armies of the north from the rear, and thus subdue the 
colonies or overrun the South and if necessary grant the north- 
ern colonies independence while retaining the South as a British 
colony. 

February 


It was fought just south of the 
Carolina and South Carolina on 


11, 1780, they began the siege of Charleston, which 


was defended by General Lincoln and his little band of 4,000. 
After two months Charleston fell and was partially burned, and 
a large part of the American army was lost in killed, wounded, 


and captured. The remnant fell back into the interior. Clinton 
returned to the north flushed with victory and left Cornwallis 


to complete what seemed to all the easy task of completing the | 
Buford was at the head of | 


Colonel 
South Carolina. 
destroyed his army, 


subjugation of the South. 
a small American force in 
British practically 


In May, 1780, the 
and now only Gen. 


Horatio Gates—who had been placed in command of the Ameri- | 
can forces in the South—and his army at Camden was left to | 


defend the patriot cause in the South. In August of that year 
Gates wis ingloriously defeated at Camden, 8S. C., leaving prac- 
tically no organized opposition to the British march of conquest. 
It was said, “The northern laurels of Gates had turned to 
southern weeping willows.” 

Truly the whole South was weeping. Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina had been overrun, and Cornwallis, flushed with 
victory after victory, prepared to crush North Carolina, where 
loyal sentiment was strong and apparently growing stronger, 
with one mighty blow and complete the conquest of the South. 
It seemed that nothing could prevent his success. The South 
appeured inevitably lost. 
terms of independence for the northern Colonies and leaving the 


South a British possession was seriously considered in the Con- | 


tinental 
cause, 
hope.” 
tritish oppression, a cruel army of invasion, conquest, and 
loss of freedom, threatened North Carolina all along her south- 
ern border. 
Charlotte and two armies under two trusted and brave subordi- 
nate officers were marching on that colony from the south and 
west of Charlotte, supporting Cornwallis on his left. These 
armies were under Colonels Ferguson and Tarleton. 


Congress. Benedict Arnold had deserted the patriot 
Even Washington had said, “I have almost ceased to 


and children would be cared for, but if they offered resistance 
their country would be laid waste by fire and sword. 

Faced with this choice between slavery to a foreign monarch 
and a last death grapple at arms with an apparently invincible 


| s 
| Carolina, 








| of conquest he now inaugurated a campaign of defense. 


| armies to drive the invader from their borders. 


| North Carolina. 
| tain, the doom of the British cause in the South was sealed. 


The question of suing for peace on | 


| British dominion. 


| pendence was decided, that battle is Kings Mountain. 
| establishing of such a park at that historic spot, where bravery 





They had | 
sent messages all through North Carolina that if the patriots | 
would surrender to British rule their property and their women | 
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foe, a number of brave and heroic patriot leaders decided to 
rally an army and meet the invader in combat with the deter- 


| mination to preserve freedom for themselves and their posterity 
Kings Mountain on October | 


that at Kings Mountain | 


or give their lives in the cause. Every man enlisted in that 
irregular army of patriot volunteers from North Carolina, South 
yeorgia, Tennessee, and Virginia was under instruc- 
tions and promise that when the enemy was engaged all would 


| fight without giving or asking quarter until victory came or the 
talked peace with England | patriot army was destroyed. 


| daring, and chivalric leaders as ever led an army to battle. 


They were led by as brave, heroic, 


Campbell, 
Winston, 


Shelby, Joseph 
Williams, 


and Charles McDowell, 
Hambright, Chronicle, 


Cleveland, 
and Lacy—their 


| names are immortal and are revered by every southern patriot 
| who loves liberty, heroism, and freedom, and their brave deeds 


and valiant daring for home and country will be sung wherever 
and as long as the glories of America are cherished by a grateful 
people. 

The patriot forces assembled at Cowpens the evening before 
the battle of Kings Mountain numbered approximately 1,800 
men, but about 1,100 picked men, mounted on the best horses in 


| the Army were selected to engage the enemy, and they advanced 


by forced march all night through heavy rain to Kings Moun- 
tain where the British Army of about 1,200 was stationed 
awaiting attack, The remainder of the American forces pro- 
ceeded leisurely toward Kings Mountain, foraging for pro- 
visions as they marched, Before they reached Kings Mountain 
they were rejoined by their victorious comrades who had al- 
ready engaged and destroyed the British Army. 

The patriot army met the British, under Colonel Ferguson, on 
Kings Mountain October 7, 1780. They fought like demons. 
They were untrained volunteer frontiersmen fighting with their 
backs to the wall in defense of home and native land. A cruel 
enemy was at their door threatening their property, their wives, 
and their children. Like a tiger at bay protecting its young, 
they charged Kings Mountain from all sides. When the battle 
was over the British commander, the valiant Ferguson, was 
dead on the field and every British officer and soldier was either 
dead, wounded, or captured. Not a man of the British Army 
escaped. No other such battle is recorded in American history— 
none so decisive, none showing such bravery and heroic daring 
by untrained soldiers, and none so far-reaching in its contribu- 
tion to American independence. The result of that great battle 
electritied the patriots of the South. The tide of war turned 
immediately. Truly, as said by Thomas Jefferson, “ Kings 
Mountain was the turning point of the War for Independence.” 


| A few weeks afterwards Colonel Tarleton was utterly defeated 
| at Cowpens by Colonel Morgan, and the rout of his army was 


almost as complete as that of Ferguson at Kings Mountain. 
Meantime Cornwallis had run into a “ hornets’ nest” at Char- 
lotte. 

The result of these reverses to British arms was that Corn- 
wallis withdrew into South Carolina, and instead of a campaign 
Kings 
Mountain lit the spark of patriot fervor and devotion to home 
and country that caused a general uprising of the patriots in all 
the southern colonies and the rapid assembling of patriot 
A new spirit 
of victory and independence thrilled the patriots, especially in 
When the last gun was fired at Kings Moun- 


After that Cornwallis maneuvered and fought a defensive cam- 
paign, the inevitably disastrous end of which was known to 
none better than to himself. Kings Mountain made possible 


| Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and Yorktown—and American 


independence, if not for our entire country, then most cer- 
tainly for the whole South. But for Kings Mountain a great 
part of our glorious America, if not all, would probably be a 


If there is a battle in all American history which deserves to 
be commemorated by a military park such as will adequately 
preserve it as a reminder that on that spot American inde- 
The 


and courage and heroic daring reached the high-water wark in 


Cornwallis was already knocking at the doors of | the struggle for American freedom, is a patriotic duty we owe 


to posterity and a just, if tardy, tribute of a grateful people to 


| those heroes who fought and conquered there that we and 
| those who come after us might be free. 


CARE OF PRIVATE BATTLE-FIELD MEMORIALS IN EUROPE 
Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 4290) to 
provide for the care of private battle-field memorials in Europe. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
calls up the bill H. R. 4290, on the House Calendar, which the 
Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That such governmental agencies as may be 
available may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, without in- 
curring direct expense to the Government, supervise the care 


maintenance of private battle-field memorials in Europe when funds 


to defray the costs of such care and maintenance and the direct and | 


necessary expenses of such supervision are furnished by the 


concerned, 


owners 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GRANTING WAR-TIME RANK TO RETIRED OFFICERS, 

ARMY 


Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 


UNITED STATES 


Mr. WURZBACH. 465) 


to give war-time rank to retired officers and former officers of | 


the United States Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
calls up the bill S. 465, on the House Calendar, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all commissioned officers who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War, and who have been 
or may be hereafter retired according to law, except those retired under 
the provisions of section 24b of the act of June 4, 1920, shall, on the 


date of the approval of this act or upon retirement in the case of those | 


now on the active list of the Army, be advanced in rank on the retired 


list to the highest grade held by them during the World War: Provided, | 


That any such officer on the active or retired list who died or may die 


prior to the approval of this act, or on the active list who may here- | 


after die before retirement, shall be advanced in rank to said higher 
grade as of the date of death: Provided further, That no increase of 
active or retired pay or allowances shall result from the provisions of 
this section. 

Sec. 2. All persons who have served honorably in the Army of the 
United States during war shall, when not in the active military service 
of the United States, be entitled to bear the official title and, 
occasions of ceremony, to wear the uniform of the highest grade held 
by them during their war service. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WURZBACH. What is the amendnrent? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want to include in the bill the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas has 
control of the time. Does the gentleman yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for two minutes? 

Mr. WURZBACH. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the situation is this: Certain 
temporary ranks were granted to officers of the Armry, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard during the war. 
They held those ranks during the war. After the war they re- 
verted to their permanent ranks. A captain reverted to the 
rank of commander and an admiral to the rank of captain. 
What this bill now provides is to allow men who are retired to 
enjoy their war-time rank. It does not cost anything. The 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard should be in- 
cluded in the bill in order to do justice to the other services. 

I am sure the Senate will not object to an amendment of that 
kind. I hope the gentleman from Texas will allow that to go in. 
This committee knows about it, and our committee knows about it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Not now. Mr. Speaker, I will offer this 
amendment now. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield to enable me to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BRITTEN ] a question? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does the gentleman think this will not 
cost anything to the Government? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On line 3, page 1, after the word “Army,” 
“ Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wurznacn: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
“Army,” insert the words “ Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 


I yield two minutes to the gentleman 


report the 


and | 


upon | 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 


Does the gentleman from Texas 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
| the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the same amendment 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “Army.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Wurzpacn: Page 1 
“Army,” insert 
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The question is on agreeing to 


will report the 


line 9, after the word 


“Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the acting Speaker 
that there should also be inserted the words “and/or,” and the 
same as to the first amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 1, line 4, 
“Army.” insert the words “ Navy, Marine Corps, and/or.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this 
bill is an act of long-delayed justice to these officers who served 
during the World War. jy passing this bill we are simply 
doing for those who served as commissioned officers during the 
World War what was done with respect to those who served in 
the Civil War and the Spanish-American War 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I believe the gentleman from 
Texas wishes to offer a similar amendment to that just adopted, 
adding the words “ and/or.” 

Mr. WURZBACH. That 


The question is on agreeing to 


The Clerk will report the 


after the word 


The question is on agreeing to 


was offered before. That has been 


| voted upon. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. On page 2, line 8, after 
the word “Army,” insert the words “ Navy, Marine Corps and/or 
Coast Guard.” 

The SPEAKER 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wurzpacn: On page 2, line 8 
word “Army,” insert the words “ Navy, Marine 
Guard.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in line 9, of page 2, after the 
i word “ military,” insert “and/or naval.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


after the 
Corps, and/or Coast 


The question is on agreeing 


Clerk will report the 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 2, line 9 


“ military,” insert the words “ or naval.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The amendment suggested a little while ago 
by the gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. Brirren] which has been 
accepted and offered by the chairman of the committee should 


ifter the word 
and 


The question is on agreeing to 





insert the words | 


be enacted into law, for while the bill as originally presented is 
meritorious, the amendment improves it and makes it more 
acceptable. The bill, with the amendment, will include officers 
from all branches of the service and will do justice by officers 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. I! 
think the legislation will in part at least correct what I have 
felt was an injustice to certain officers, and I am glad to see it 
enacted. I earnestly hope the bill will be passed as amended 
so as to include the officers from the Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard, as well as the Army. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill as amended. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 


The question is on the third 
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be- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Strike out the words “ United States,” 


fore the word “Army,” so that it will read: 


The Army, Navy 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sed amendment to the title. 
The Clerk read the amendment, as 
Ame! 


to give war 
Navy 


Ma and/or Coast Guard 


The 


rine Corps 


p 


follows: 


iment by Mr. 8 “An act 
and former officers of the Army, 


United States.’ 


raAPFOoRD: Amend the title s« 
retired officers 


and/or Coast Guard of the 


as to read: 
time rank to 


Marine Corps 


The amendment was agreed to 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. WOOD, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 


reported a bill (H. R. 12902) making appropriations to supply | 


deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years’ to provide supplemental 
appropraitions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1980, and 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Whole House 


on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 


ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
on the bill. 
ST. CHARLES 


WURZBACH. 


RIFLE BANGE, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. 
the Secretary of War to grant an easement to the 
Mo 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be , That the of War is hereby authorized 
to grant, under such terms and conditions as he may determine, to the 
Wabash Railway Co., an Indiana corporation, its successors and assigns, 
an ei feet in width over and upon th 
to the United States known as the St. Charles 
near St. Charles, in the county of St. Louis, 
full to said property for railroad 


and operate 


it enacted, etc Secretary 


ment 100 


State of 


purposes 


Missouri, 
and to locate, 
thereon an approach, together with all necessary 
structures, and appurtenances, to the bridge authorized 
mstructed the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
bruary 7, 1930: Provided, That the property herein 
than railroad purposes, and when 

purposes it shall revert to the 


powel ust 
construct, 
tracks, sidings, 


to be « 
Congress to the 


by 
a railroad bridge 
Mi approved F 
granted shall not be 


to be 


acToss 


used for other 


ever it ceases used for such 


United States 
The bill was ordered 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


to be read a third 


RELIEF OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill (S. 1458) for the relief of the State of 
Florida, and that the House consider the same at this time. 

The bill has been considered by the committee but has not 
yet been reported. It is a bill providing for an appropriation 
of $1,117 for the relief of the State of Florida, occasioned by) 
damage by floods. 


This afternoon we have passed similar bills as far as the State | 


of Vermont and the State of Mississippi are concerned. This is 
a companion bill carrying a very small appropriation, which 
has not as yet been formally reported by the committee, but 
the committee has acted upon it favorably. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Military Affairs 
be discharged from further consideration of the bill S. 1458, 
and that the same be now considered by the House. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be 
relieved from all responsibility and accountability for certain quarter- 
master property, to the approximate amount of $1,117.64, the property 
of the War Department which was lost, damaged, or destroyed in relief 
work incident to the hurricane of September, 1928, while in the posses- 
sion of the Florida National Guard. 
authorized and directed to terminate all further accountability for said 
property 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 


third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


Clerk will report the pro- | 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order | 


Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- | 
tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (S. 3965) to authorize | 
Wabash | 
Railway Co. over the St. Charles Rifle Range, St. Louis County, 


property belonging | 
Rifle Range and located | 
with | 


time, was read the | 


it enacted, ctc., That the State of Florida be, and it is hereby, | 


And the Secretary of War is hereby | 
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RETIREMENT OF LICENSED NAVIGATORS OR ENGINEERS 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
| tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 7929) provid- 
ing retirement for persons who hold licenses as navigators or 
| engineers who have reached the age of 64 years, and who have 
served 25 or more years in the Army Transport Service. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
| the Whole. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp] ? 
Mr. BARBOUR. Reserving the right to object, this applies 
| only to the engine-room men? 
Mr. STAFFORD. To navigators and engineers. 
Mr. BARBOUR. Would that include seamen? 
Mrs. KAHN. No, no; only engineers and captains. 
Mr. BARBOUR. It would inciude none of the officers? I 
mean, for instance, the first officer or second officer? 
Mrs. KAHN. Yes; licensed officers. 
Mr. BARBOUR. And licensed engineers? 
Mrs. KAHN. Licensed engineers, if they have had 25 years’ 
experience. 
Mr. BARBOUR. 
| port Service? 
Mrs. KAHN. Yes; they are anxious to have it. 
Mr. BARBOUR. But is this satisfactory to all of them? 
Mrs. KAHN. Absolutely. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be 
| Service 
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Is that satisfactory to the men in the Trans- 


it enacted, ete., That licensed officers of the Army Transport 
who have reached the age of 64 years and who have served 
| 25 years or more in the Army Transport Service or who have become 
physically unfit for service in line of duty or have received injuries 
| incapacitating them for a further performance of their duties after 
years’ service shall be retired. 
Sec, 2, Those persons retired as specified in section 1 of this act 
shall receive compensation equal to three-fourths of the average annual 
pay received for the past five years of service: Provided, That such 
retirement pay shall not include any amount on account of subsistence 
or other allowance. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter the Secretary of War is authorized to include 
in the annual Army appropriation estimates for the payment of the 
licensed officers so retired 


on 
25 





With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ of,” insert the words “ at least.” 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “ received,” insert the words 
| of duty.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “after 25 years’ service shall be 
retired” and insert in lieu thereof “shall, when retired, receive com- 
pensation as hereinafter provided.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “ authorized,” insert the following 
words “to prescribe the regulations relating to the retirement of such 
licensed officers and.” 


“in line 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRANCH HOME OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER 


SOLDIERS AT OR NEAR ROSEBURG, OREG. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
| on Military Affairs, I call up House bill 9638, Union Calendar 
| 419, to establish a branch home of the National Home for 

Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, Oreg. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
| ealls up a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
| Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
| as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is H. R. 9638, to establish a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
or near Roseburg, Oreg. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
| ject, the House recently passed a bill providing for the consoli- 
| dation of all veterans’ activities. That bill abolishes the Board 
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of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- | 


diers, The consolidation bill is now pending in the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and it is my understanding it is the 
intention to report it out for the consideration of the Senate 
before the close of the session. Therefore it seems to me that 
action upon these bills ought to be deferred until we know defi- 
nitely whether or not there is going to be action upon the bill to 
consolidate these various veterans’ activities. 
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stand, there is two hours of debate, and I ask to be recognized 
in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate is fixed by the 
of the House at two hours, one-half to be controlled by those 
in favor of the bill and one-half by some one opposed to the 
bill. The gentleman from Wisconsin, the proponent of the bill, 





rules 


| is recognized. 


The hearings before the Committee on Expenditures show that 
a new home is needed in the South and that one should be built | 


there sooner or later. 
the Pacific coast, but it is also true that the Veterans’ Bureau 
has a very large appropriation for hospitals and domiciliary 
facilities, large enough to take care of the situation, and it was 
the belief of the Committee on Expenditures that nothing should 
be done about the establishment of further homes or additional 
hospitals until the new organization could be perfected, when 
these homes would be considered in connection with veterans’ 
hospitals, with a view to ascertaining their proper location, so 
as not to have too many in some localities and too few in other 
localities. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Military 


Affairs, when hearings were held as to the need for providing 
adequate housing of veterans of the Civil War, Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and World War, considered the proposed merger of all 
activities under one administrative head. The hearings took 
place several months before the administrative bill was reported 
by the Committee on Expenditures, of which 


I am not familiar with the situation on | 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, under the reservation of 
objection to this bill being considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, I virtually explained the reason for the 
bill. I will not take any further time at this moment, but will 
reserve the balance of my time 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
the balance of his time. Is there any member of the committee 
opposed to the bill who desires recognition? If not, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Wit- 
LIAMSON }. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose at 
this time to oppose this bill from the standpoint of need. The 
hearings before the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments showed pretty conclusively, I think, that a 
branch home of this character needed somewhere in the 
Southern States, and, personally, I am very much in favor of 
their having a home in that region of the country. Our hear- 
ings did not go into the question of a branch home out on the 
Pacific coast, and I have no information upon that subject. 

My opposition to the bill is based upon the fact that 


is 


the 


| House has already passed a bill consolidating the various vet 


the gentleman | 


from South Dakota is chairman, and acted upon by the House. | 
The gentleman has already stated that the hearings before his | 
committee show the need of an additional home in the South- | 


east. 
is passed, to call up for consideration a bill providjng for an 
additional home in the Southern Gulf States. 

The hearings show unmistakably that there is urgent need, 
and that there will continue to be increased demands for bar- 
racks in which to house the Spanish-American War veterans 
and the World War veterans. 


It is the intention of the committee, as soon as this bill | 


One question arises as to the | 


hospitalization which is provided by the Veterans’ Bureau and | 


another question arises as to giving domiciliary accommodations 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War and the World War. 

The showing made before the Military Affairs Committee was 
so impressive that we feel it is absolutely essential that some 


action be taken now to provide for additional accommodations | 


for our World War veterans and our Spanish-American War 


veterans, not only as far as hospitals are concerned but giving | 


them such quarters as are provided by the National Soldiers’ 
Home as a place of residence. The committee considered most 
carefully the geographical locations, with a view of determining 
where these additional facilities should be established. The 
gentleman admits that his hearings show the need of a new 
home in the Gulf States. To that we subscribe. The hearings 


Pacific States. That is the bill under consideration, and the 
question is whether we shall expedite the consideration of these 
two bills by having them considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole or whether we will be obliged to go into 
the Committee of the Whole and take considerable time in 
debate 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am disposed to object to 
this bill being considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, because I do not believe these bills ought to be consid- 
ered until after the consolidation bill is out of the way. I do 
not think we shall have to wait very long for that. I object. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera 


| one located at 


tion of the bill (H. R. 9688) to establish a branch home of the | 


National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at or near Rose- 
burg, Oreg., with Mr. CH tnpeLom in the chair. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is hereby authorized and directed to 
acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a tract of land 
or near Roseburg, Oreg., as a site for a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, to provide for the improvement of 
such site, and for the construction, equipment, operation, and mainte- 
nance thereon of suitable buildings for the use of such branch home. 

Sec. 2. The sum of is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
with respect to the division of time on this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry | 


at | 


before our committee show the need of a new home in the North | bills until 


erans’ activities, including the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Pension 
Bureau. The bill as it passed the House abolishes the Board 
of Managers for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. 

The hearings before our committee demonstrated rather con- 
clusively that the branch homes in many instances are badly 
located with reference to some of our Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals. The western coast is very well supplied with veterans’ 
hospitals and there is a serious question in my mind whether 
under the new organization a branch home upon the western 
coast is at all necessary, because I am inclined to think that we 
already have sufficient facilities to take care of the veterans in 
the Pacific Northwest. We ought not to extend facilities in that 
area to a point where we shall have to transport men from great 


distances to fill them. 
The situation in the South is somewhat different in that 
respect. The South does not have the supply of veterans’ hos 


pitals that they have in the West, but even as to the hospital 
proposed to be built in the South I think it would have been 
very much better to have deferred action until the consolidation 
bill is disposed of. 

Gentlemen of the House, this is all I care to say about the 
matter, but I think I owe it to the House to call its attention 
to the situation that exists. I think we should wait with these 
the consolidation can be effected. That would vive 
the new head of the organization a chance to make the necessary 
survey and intelligently determine where these branch homes 
should be established. I do not think the Congress ought to 
locate these branch homes or even attempt to say how many 
are needed until the head of the new organization has had an 
opportunity to make a complete survey of the entire situation. 
We should then have the benefit of his judgment in the matter 
One of the main purposes of the consolidation was to prevent 
unnecessary new construction. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there are 10 or 11 branch 
homes distributed throughout the United States: In the Weat, 
Fort Leaverworth, and in the far West at Saw- 
telle, Calif. Sawtelle is near Los Angeles. There is a stretch 
of about 1,500 miles from Los Angeles to the Canadian border. 

When we were reporting this bill, as well as the companion 
bill that is to be taken up following this bill, providing for the 
establishment of home in the Southernw Gulf States, we had 
before us a map with the existing branch homes spotted. A 
mere casual glance at this map would convince anyone that 
there is need, and will be more pressing need in the future, of 
a home in the North Pacific States. 

Your Committee on Military Affairs did not think It advisable 
to locate this home at any one designated place. The bill as 
introduced provided for the establishment of a home upon the 
donation of a tract of land at Roseburg—a small tract, com- 
prising perhaps less than 100 acres We thought it was very 
bad legislative policy to authorize the establishment of a home 
at any one designated place. So the committee recommended 


il 


As I under- | an amendment striking out the identification of the place and 
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leaving to the 
location at 
Now, 
Comniittee on Expenditures. He says there is need for a home 
in the Southern States. I take it from his statement that he 
is in favor of voting out a bill to provide for that home. 
if there is for a home in the southern Gulf States, it 


toard of Managers of 
in one of 


the Soldiers’ 
Northwest 


Home the 


any place the Pacific States. 


need 


must follow from the testimony presented to the committee on | 


Military Affairs that there is 
North Pacific States. 
ites in the 


two bills 


need for another 


home in the 


location of these homes, 
alone before the conimittee. 
tradicied that there is great demand for additional quarters 
for our Spanish-American War veterans and the World War 
veterans that the present homes can not accommodate. It is 
one thing to provide hospitalization under the Veterans’ Bureau 
and another to provide residential accommodations for our 
veterans not furnished by that bureau. 

The bill that passed the House previding for a 
the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau, Pension Bureau, 
national soldiers’ homes, which had my earnest support, as 
members of the committee will remember, does not seek to do 
away with the national soldiers’ homes. They are to continue 
as a distinet entity, and we would be short-sighted—aye, more, 
we would be recreant to our trust—with the testimony uncon- 
troverted before the committee of the need for additional quar- 
ters, if we would adjourn and not pass some legislation pro- 
viding for additional quarters for the Spanish-American War 
veterans and the rapidly growing numbers of the World War 
veterans that are coming into the national branch homes. 

There can be no basis for the demand that we should post- 
pone our duty to provide quarters. Our committee takes the 
responsibility, and you gentlemen, I know, will not favor a 
policy that will not give housing, proper housing, to our World 
War veterans and Spanish-American War veterans, so that 
1 will not take up more time. I hope both bills will pass. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McSWAIN. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. McSWAIN. In order to save my taking the floor I want 
the membership of the committee that there is no 
danger in overdoing this matter of hospitalization or domicilia- 
tion, for the testimony before our committee is that the peak 
of this necessity will not be reached for 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is growing very rapidly, and at the 
present time there are 1,500 in excess of all of the regular facil- 
ities of the homes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield for a correction of a statement which the gentle- 
man inadvertently made when he said that there were only two 
bills before the committee? I am in favor of both of these bills, 
but I do not want it to go into the Recorp that there were only 
two bills, for I introduced a bill for a home in Louisiana. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say in reply to the deserved cor- 
rection by the gentleman from Louisiana that in the committee 
upon my motion in the bill that is to follow I moved an amend- 
ment striking out the word “ Southeastern” and substituting 
“Southern States,” because I wanted to have Mississippi and 
some other Gulf States included as a proper site for consid- 
eration for a new home, if the Board of Managers should so 
determine. We want to open it to a fair fight and have the best 
site in the judgment of the board selected for the new home 
that there is in the Southern States. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I take it the language of this bill will 
not permit the construction of additional facilities at some of 
the present hospitals or homes, The testimony shows pretty 
clearly that you can build extensions to existing institutions for 
about one-half the cost per bed that you can construct them for 
in a new institution. I think there is a very great opportunity 
to build extensions to existing hospital facilities at a large sav- 
ing to the Government. I am not familiar with the situation on 
the coast, so that I do not know whether there are hospitals 
there that could be enlarged to advantage or not. The bill pro- 
vides for entirely new construction, new and distinct institutions, 
when it may be advisable to extend one or more existing insti- 
tutions, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman should understand that in 
the establishment of a hospital for World War veterans a very 
small tract of land may have been acquired. In my country 
the Veterans’ Bureau converted an old hotel at Rest Haven, 
Waukesha, into a hospital, but to establish a proper site for a 
branch home involves a different proposal entirely, requiring 
large grounds for barracks, hospital, and all attending facilities. 


There were two bills and 
The testimony is uncon- 


merger of 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 


to assute 


us to the argument advanced by the chairman of the | 


Your committee is not playing any favor- | 


and | 
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I yield five minutes to my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHAFER }. 

Mr. SCHAFDR of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
which held extensive hearings and gave a great deal of consid- 
eration to the bill consolidating veterans’ activities. As a mem- 
ber of that committee who has carefully considered all of the 
testimony taken at those hearings, I do not see how in any way 
the passage of this bill will interfere with the purpose of the 
consolidation. 

I sincerely hope, in view of the fact that many World War 
veterans, Spanish War veterans, and other veterans are being 
turned away from National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Sol 
diers because of the scarcity of quarters available for their care, 
that this bill may be passed at this time. I desire to ask the 
acting chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs if it is 
not possible for his committee in the near future to report out 
bills which have been introduced providing for additional beds 
at some of the present branches. General Wood, president of 
the Board of Managers, testified at length before the Committee 
on Military Affairs as to the congestion existing, and indicated 
that the quarters were entirely inadequate at several of the 
existing homes, particularly the Northwestern Branch at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which is located within my congressional district. 
The testimony shows that many veterans have been denied 
domiciliary quarters and care this winter, and that General 
Wood recommended that additional barracks be built at the 
Northwestern Branch. I introduced a bill, H. R. 9992, providing 
for a $300,000 appropriation for that purpose, and since the 
Committee on Military Affairs recognizes the present inade- 
quacy of domiciliary barracks in national homes by recommend- 
ing the pending bill for a new home, I believe it would be 
appropriate to report out H. R. 9992 at an early date. 

I yield now to ask the acting chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs if it is not possible for his committee to fa- 
vorably report out the bill I introduced several months ago 
providing for an appropriation of $300,000 to construct addi- 
tional barracks for domiciliary purposes at the northwestern 
branch. 


Mr. WURZBACH. We have been very busy with other mat- 


| ters, as the gentleman knows, and I state that the gentleman 


has quoted correctly General Wood. He has urged an author- 


ization for the appropriation for barracks in Wisconsin, and I 
think also in Illinois, and if it is possible the Committee on 


Military Affairs will report favorably upon that bill at this 
session. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I thank the gentleman, and I 
shall look at the calendar each day with the hope of seeing 
those bills placed upon it. I know we have sufficient funds. If 
we have sufficient funds to spend a million and a half dollars 
to buy a collection of books, as we did the other day, we should 
have the necessary money to house the veterans who have faith- 
fully served our country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey}. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes at my 
disposal, I will not repeat what has already been well said. 
This bill provides for a national soldiers’ home in a vast area 
in which no home is now located, The only home in the west- 
ern half of the United States is located at Sawtelle, Calif., and 
from Sawtelle to the northern boundary of the United States 
is 1,100 miles. The homes nearest the Pacific coast, except a 
small sanitarium at Hot Springs, S. Dak., are located at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1,700 miles, and at Leavenworth, Kans., 1,600 
miles, respectively, from the Pacific coast. The territory natu- 
rally tributary to the proposed home in the Pacific Northwest 
is over 700 miles by 1,000 miles. 

A survey has been made of the soldier population that would 
naturally go to a home in the Pacific Northwest. During the 
World War 714 per cent of total enlistments, or 306,000 persons, 
came from what would be a part of the patronizing area of the 
proposed home. In the seme area there are 25,000 veterans 
of the Spanish War. Also a considerable number of veterans 
of the Civil War. In addition, there has been an influx of a 
large number of soldiers of the World War from other States. 
There exists now in that area a sufficient number of soldiers 
who are entitled to the benefits of a home to justify its erection, 
and this number will steadily increase, according to the evidence 
of the authorities submitted at the hearing. 

The home at Sawtelle was compelled to refuse admission to 
1,500 soldiers last year because it lacked the pecessary accom- 
modations. General Hines testified that the Veterans’ Bureau 
hospital at Portland will need homes for 630 of its present 
population, before this home can be constructed. These men 
will need only such hospital care from time to time as a home 
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will provide. They ean be cared for in a home at much less 
expense than in a hospital. Their removal to a home will afford 
beds for other soldiers in need of hospitalization. There is a 
large number of soldiers there who are waiting to enter a home, 
and the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers has recommended the construction of a home 
in the Pacific Northwest for several years, and the limit of cost 
is that proposed by the board. 
a soldiers’ home for its own population and those who are 
constantly coming to the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no further debate, the Clerk 
will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is hereby authorized and directed to 
acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a tract of land at or 
near Roseburg, Oreg., as a site for a branch home of the National 
Ilome for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, to provide for the improvement 
of such site, and for the construction, equipment, operation, and mainte- 
nance thereon of suitable buildings for the use of such branch home. 

Sec. 2. The sum of 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise" and insert the word “ donation.” 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “land” strike out the words “ at 
or near Roseburg, Oreg..”” and insert the words “located in one of 
the Northwest Pacific States.” 

On line 1, page 2, after the word “of” and before the word “is” 
insert “not to exceed $2,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the spelling 
of the word “ authorize” on page 2, line 2. It should be “ au- 
thorized.” The Chair asks unanimous consent that the Clerk 
may make the necessary correction. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
|[Mr. Hoover] having resumed the chair, Mr. CHinpsLom, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9638) to 
establish a branch home of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, Oreg., reported that 
that committee had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agrted to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendments? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to establish a 
branch home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers in one of the Northwest Pacific States.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


STEPHEN T. MATHER AND THE PARKS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement by Mr. Howard Hayes, who reviews the history 
of the National Park Service and pays a tribute to the late 
director, Mr. Mather. The statement is a particularly inter- 


esting one, and I am sure all Members of the House will enjoy 
reading it. 


| 


is hereby authorized to be appropriated to | 
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| Howard Hayes, of California and Montana. 
It is an excellent location for | 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, under the leave granted me by the House I present here 
an address recently delivered at Riverside, Calif.. by Mr. 
The address is an 
eloquent tribute to the late Stephen T. Mather, the first director 
of the national park system, and at the same time one of the 


| most effective reviews I have ever read of the development of the 








public-park idea in general and the national park system. I am 
sure many Members of the House will desire to read it. The 
address follows: 


OUR NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


My theme to-day is our national park system, its inception, its de- 
development to this day, and its future I take my text from a eulogy 
by Congressman CRAMTON, of Michigan, on the public service of the 
late Stephen T. Mather, founder and director of the National Park 
Service. In the Congress he used these words: “ There will never 
come an end to the good that he has done.” 

In the few minutes at my disposal I hope to establish that this 
text is not only an appraisal and a prophecy, but also an inspiration 
to all Americans to realize the value and splendor of our scenic heritage 
and to stimulate our patriotic interest in its everlasting preservation. 
National parks are ar American invention, just as is the homestead 
law and the restrictive power of our Supreme Court. As early as the 
sixteenth century, in England, royal forests for the King were set 
aside “for his princely delight and pleasure.” 
parks for the common man. 

In 1870 there were no national parks in the world. It so happened 
that in the Territory of Montana there lived a coterie of pioneers—the 
like of the great of early California. These men had heard amazing 
tales by Jim Bridger and other trappers, of marvels at the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone River—a mystic region, uncharted, and infested 
by wild beasts and marauding war parties of Indians. It was our last 
frontier ; Custer had not been killed on the Little Big Horn; Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles had not captured Chief Joseph. 

These men of Montana Territory—Washburn, Langford, Hedges, and 
the rest—15 in all, including their militury escort, set out from Helena 
in August, 1870, and spent over four weeks on one of the greatest 
adventures in western history. They authenticated the existence of 
the geysers, the hot springs, the Yellow Canyon, the great waterfalls, 
the vast lake, and all the other marvels Finally the time came to 
leave for home. On the night of September 19, 1870, the party held 
its farewell camp-fire meal near the Firehole River, only a few miles 
from Old Faithful Geyser, which General Washburn had named that 
very afternoon. 


There were no national 


Here, in the glow of the camp fire were all the elements of a success 
ful Lions meeting—splendid environment, hearty appetites, good food, 
mental vigor, the song of the rushing river, and a live sublect for dis- 
cussion and decision. The imminence of the return to civilization tem 
pered excited minds with practical thoughts. One of the band suggested 
that immediately on the return to Helena, each member preempt parcels 
of land around the geysers and other phenomena, thereby converting 


| the wilderness abode of these natural wonders into a privately-owned 


area. Most natural was this sudden mental descent from the sublime to 


| the selfish. How many of us would have favored the proposal? It was 


a critical period in western history. Judge Cornelius Hedges, a pioneer 
Montana lawyer, stood up in the glow of that memorable camp fire and 
said he did not approve of any of the ideas expressed—-that there ought 
not to be any private ownership in this regMn; but that the whole of it 
ought to be set apart as a great national park for the benefit and enjoy 
ment of all the people, and that each one ought to make an effort to 
have this accomplished. Langford, historian of the expedition, whose 
diary is more romantic than fiction, records that this suggestion met 
with an instantaneous and favorable response. Thus, at this camp fire 
was created the national-park idea, as we now know it; and it is hardly 


| too much to say that this meeting holds an important historic place in 


the beginnings of our modern concept of the conservation of all natural 
resources. 

Years pass. The idealism of the frontier camp fire becomes an 
actuality. Yellowstone was established in 1872. Sequoia, Yosemite, 
and General Grant were set aside 18 years later, in 18090. Glacier 
National Park was created in 1910. By 1915 there were 13 national 
parks, but there was no national-park policy and no administrative 
continuity. Park matters were handled in Washington by the miscel 
laneous division of the Interior Department. Politics had crept in. 
Local pressure sought the creation of national parks from inferior 
areas for local benefits. The times called for a man. Franklin K 
Lane was Secretary of the Interior. One can not read his life and 
letters without feeling that he was superiatively gifted—one of the 
truly great men of the times. Although he was a Democrat in a Dem- 
ocratic administration, when he looked about to find a man to safe 
guard the national parks he drafted Stephen T. Mather, a Republican, 
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a business man, another Californian, a 
accepted and set to 
thority of 
the national parks 
death in 1930 


has done.” 


follower of Roosevelt. Mather 
work in the Interior Department, through the au- 
to establish a bureau the administration of 


Mather from 1915 until his 
There 


Congress, for 


labored in this cause 


will never come 


Time allows only a few strokes for an etching of Mather. He 
inherited bis power of leadership from Cotton and Increase Mather, of 
old New ind Lik« Franklin, 
independence and comparative wealth at 45 and gave the rest of his 
life to the of his country. Like Henry Clay, he counted his 
personal friends by the thousands 

During the United States Railr: 
officially for thousands of miles 


village or a 


Benjamin 
service 
ad Administration I traveled with 
Hie never found himself in a city 
where he did not know some one, 
some one was a friend. He was gifted, highly imaginative, gener- 


gentle, kind, lovable, impetuous, daring, and ruthlessly unsparing 
his physical and mental self. 


him 
or a crossroads 
that 
ous 
ot 

I came under his spel] at 80, and count it as one of my great privi- 
leges 


This is the man who organized our national parks, made the Congress 


and our whole people national-park conscious, and labored indefatigably 


to set standards for the future protection, utilization, and amplifica- 
tion of the system He inspired his associates like an apostle. 
took the youthful attorney, Horace Albright, and made of him his right 
hand and second self. His missionary fervor captured 
tion of Congress When he took the stand before the legislative com- 
mittees to ask for money or authority for new parks, the atmosphere 
of the hearings was transformed, in his latter years, from formality to 
good fellowship. His frankness, his disinterestedness, and his fervor 
won him anything he wanted. To-day the National 
ministers 21 national parks and 33 national monuments. Visitors in 
1929 numbered far over 3,000,000, and congressional appropriations for 
the next fiscal year amount to the vast sum of $10,200,000. “ There 
will never come an end to the good that he has done.” 

The 83 national monuments have 
history, conserve forests, and other works of nature. A few examples 
are the Muir Woods near San Francisco, Washington's Birthplace at 
Wakefield, the Natural Bridges of Utah, the Petrified Forests of 
Arizona, and the Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico. I believe the 
Carisbad Caverns are the greatest in the world, and that this monu- 
ment will soon be raised to the status of a national park. It has been 
known locally for many years. While riding along in the foothills of 
the Mountains at dusk, Jim White, a cowboy, suddenly 
saw a bats emerge from a cavern on the side of a distant 

of the cloud unbelievable. It is es- 
bats nightly leave this in a mighty 
that it takes almost an hour for them to emerge 
their nocturnal feeding expedition. These bats do not live in the 
cavern which has been opened for visitors, but in an adjacent cavern 
to the east 

The dimensions 
romantic 


been set aside to commemorate 


Guadalupe 
cloud of 

The 
that 


scTrer 


mountain 
timated 
smoke 


vastmess was 


8.000.000 cavern 
n so vast 


on 


and description 
and unbelievable as the 


21 


of the Carlsbad Caverns 
stories of a trip to the moon. 
to 1930, miles of caverns had been explored In March, 1930, the 
Frank BE. Nicholson expedition explored 10 additional miles, 
descended to an extreme depth of 1,200 feet below the surface. 

are hundreds of sig Room” 
feet ceiling 300 feet 
Cave, are dwarfed. 


There 
rooms and corridors. 
and at one place the 
excepting Mammoth 
The big room is not the highest room 
where thousands of glittering stalactites 
the floor. 
it must have grown by 
be 60,000,000 years old. 
are not 


625 wide, 


caver, 


is high. All 


other not 


form a dome 500 feet from 


evaporation, 
Visitors tell me that 
than its sublimity. 
the smudge of torches. 


is estimated by scientists to 


more awesome 


have been ruined by 


Many famous caverns 
Carlsbad is unspeiled— 
the National Park Service raised its protecting arm in time to prevent 
its spoliation either by carelessness or vandalism. The cave is illumi- 
nated for the first 7 miles of the journey by flood lights which trans- 
form its awful darkness into an iridescent fairyland, more glorious and 
more fantastic than Little Nemo ever saw 

Director Mather gave much thought to national-park standards. He 
realized that the very success of the national-park system would likely 
prove to be its greatest menace. Localities in the vicinity of the national 
parks reap a rich harvest from travelers. It is natural for less-favored 
communities to seek congressional action for securing national parks in 
their own back yards. The name national park should connote the same 
superlative quality as the name “Sterling” on silver. The Campfire 
Club has adopted this definition: 

* National parks are spacious land areas essentially in their primeval 
condition, and so outstandingly superior in quality and beauty to 
average examples of their several types as to demand their preser- 
vation intact, and in their entirety, for the enjoyment, education, and 
inspiration of all the people for all time.” 

With this defensive idea in mind, and actuated as well by a zeal to 
serve his countrymen in every nook and corner of our land, Director 
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| 


an end to the good that he | 


he had achieved financial | 


and | 


He was an inspiration to young men. | 


He | 
| mile 
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Mather, in 1921, embraced the State park movement, 
most useful and popular enterprises of the generation. 
Mr, Mather, to a considerable extent, financed the early national 
conferences on State parks, out of his own pocket. More than that, 
he traveled the length and breadth of our land preaching the doctrine 
of State park conservation and development. Many of us recall the 
months he spent in his beloved California, arousing its people to the 
menace of the vanishing public ownership of seacoast, mountain, and 
desert. To-day, California is salvaging its heritage. We have in 
prospect in Riverside County a State park in Mount San Jacinto, and a 
national monument in Palm Canyon which will be transformed, I verily 
believe, into the greatest State park area in America. ‘To-day, almost 
every State in the Union either enjoys a State park development or has 
a program advanced. “ There will never come an end to the good 
that he has done.” 

For the purpose of portraying the typical organization and function- 
ing of the national-park service in a national park, I shall take up 
Glacier National Park, located in northern Montana along the 
Canadian boundary line. It sits astride the continental divide of the 
Rocky Mountains where that famous range becomes truly Alpine in its 
splendor. The Blackfoot Indians and the pioneers call 
“the Shining Mountains.” 

Sixty glaciers, two hundred and fifty lakes, vast forests of cedar, fir, 
spruce, and pine, and nearly vertical mountains rising more than a 
almost out of the lakes (on account of the geological 
phenomena known as the Lewis overthrust), make up the physiography 
of the region 1,534 square miles in area. The average snowfall is more 
than 20 feet—a covering which lies in the valleys from November until 
The local 
government administration consists of a superintendent and staff, to- 
gether with a force of rangers, about 40 in number. The utilities in 
this park are of independent ownership. There is a hotel organization 
operating hotels, camps and chalets; a motor transport operating 
coaches and touring cars; a saddle-horse outfit providing over 800 
horses for trail and horseback trips; and a boat service supplying launch 
and rowboats for excursions and fishing. All of these operators are 
licensed by the National Park Service along the same lines as the State 
utilities are administered by the utilities boards of the 
States. 

The duties of the park ranger force are protection and interpretation. 
Their first duty is to protect our American park from the American 
people. The rules and regulations for observance by visitors are few 
and simple, and they are enforced with a zeal and thoroughness which 
reflects honor on the superintendent. Fire prevention occupies the 


time of many rangers during the tourist season when the risk is the 
greatest. 


one of the 
I know that 


this range 


sheerly 


several 


The menace of fire is perhaps the most serious of all agencies which 
operate to prevent this generation from transmitting our national parks 


to posterity—a posterity which, from all signs, will be sadly in need of 
any remnants of the wealth of forest and wild life which our fathers 
found here. This age is using up America at an appalling rate. The 
ruthless mechanisms of our day destroy our national resources and 
threaten with ruin our historic shrines. All hail to agencies like the 
parks, national forests, State park associations, and other 
conservation plans which aim to save something for our children’s 
children; all hail to men like Stephen T. Mather, John D. Rockefeller, 
jr.. Henry Ford, Gilbert Pearson, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Duncan McDuffie, 
Henry Van Dyke, William FB. Colby, Frank A. Miller, and others who 
realize that the America we sing about is not the America which the 
new immigrant and his children and our own generation see in the 


| congestion and standardization of city existence. 
One of the great“stalagmites, measured by the rate at which 


Wild life in Glacier National Park is not only protected but prop- 
agated. Fish culture, under the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
has produced valuable results. Two hundred and fifty lakes and as 
many turbulent streams afford catches of black-spotted trout, rainbow, 
grayling, eastern brook, mackinaw, and cutthroat, Rearing ponds on 
the east side of the park now have a capacity to grow 2,000,000 trout 
fingerlings ; a series of ponds of the same size will be constructed this 
season on the west side. The superintendent stated this winter, offi- 
cially, that a total of 20,662,424 trout have been planted in Glacier 
Park waters. 

In our national parks during the visitors’ season trained rangers are 
engaged in the task of interpreting the parks to the people. This idea, 
originating, so far as T know, with Enos A. Mills, in Rocky Mountain 
National Park in Colorado, was adopted by Mr. Mather as an essential 
part of his policy. His experimental educational programs began in 
Yosemite Park with nature-guiding and museum exhibits. The response 
by visitors was enthusiastic. Travelers were quick to avail themselves 
of opportunities to be personally conducted over foot trails by experi- 
enced nature guides who could explain the wonders on every hand. 
Just as one would receive tenfold more pleasure and benefit by being 
conducted through the Mission Inn by a trained guide rather than to 
wander aimlessly and ignorantly through its corridors, so does the serv- 
ice of the park ranger increase tenfold the pleasure of a journey along 
the foot trails of Glacier. Educational work in each major park is now 
in charge of a park naturalist. His staff of nature guides is recruited 
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for the summer season from students in our universities who possess 
the required technical training. This interpretive phase has attracted 
the attention and support of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Foundation to such an extent that they have appropriated large sums 
for the construction of general and trail-side museums. More than 
400,000 people visited the Yosemite Museum in 1929. In Yellowstone 
this foundation spent $118,000 last year for educational work. 

The trail-side museums are an innovation. In each case these 
museums are located at places where the traveler will be interested 
particularly in the subject portrayed. For example, the new trail 
side museum in the Yellowstone Geyser Basin is given to an exposi- 


tion of hydrothermal activity, including working models of the geysers. | 


In Sequoia National Park a museum will be established with the cen- 
tral idea of interpreting the historical and scientific aspects of the 
biggest trees in the world. 

I close my outline of the ranger service by a reference to the winter 
patrols which have for their primary object the detection of poaching. 
In Glacier, in midwinter, often during periods of subzero temperature, 


rangers start out from park headquarters for long journeys on snow- 


depend | 
on the solitary snowshoe cabins which are located along the routes | 


These tiny cabins are | 


shoes and skis. No food or shelter is carried, because they 
of the patrols at intervals of about 15 miles. 
provisioned in the summer with food and fuel. In the dead of winter 
when the patrolman reaches a shelter cabin, he usually has to dig out 
the doorway from under the snow. In January, 1930, Chief Ranger 
Carter, of Glacier Park, made an inspection trip of 185 miles on snow 


shoes in a period of 15 days. 


it was covered with 15 feet of snow. Subzero weather prevailed dur 
ing the entire trip, the coldest day being 38° below zero. 

One afternoon about 3 o'clock he came to the site of the shelter 
cabin for that district, which was to mark the close of his day's 
journey, only to discover that all trace of it was obliterated by a 
snowslide. He did not hesitate, but plodded on with renewed vigor for 
the next snowshoe cabin 15 miles distant over another divide. We 
often wonder at, and sometimes doubt, the tales of the early trappers 
who spent their winters in the Rockies ; but to-day we can see their deeds 
of daring equaled, if not outdone, by the winter patrols of the National 
Park Service. 

The national park idea is now national. In a few years thousands of 
westerners will travel east to visit national parks. The first and at 
present the only nationa! park east of the Mississippi River is Acadia, 
on the Maine coast—a group of granite mountains on Mount Desert 
Island. This park has a recorded history as early as 1604, when Cham. 
plain made here the first French settlement in what is now the United 
States. The next eastern national park, probably, will be the Great 
Smoky Mountains national park in the splendid wilderness mountain 
area which unites western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee. A 
few years ago Congress passed a law authorizing the Federal Govern- 
ment to accept donations of a minimum of 427,000 acres for this 
national park. ‘The enterprise of the citizens of the two States has been 
prodigious. Almost $5,000,000 has been pledged. 

Influenced by the high scenic values of the district, the Rockefeller 
Foundation has pledged itself to match the contributions of the two 
States, dollay for dollar, up to $5,000,000, making a total of $10,000,000 


presently available for the acquisition of the lands necessary to create | 


the park. Those of us who know the beauty of the Appalachian 


Mountains will realize the true significance of this great park, including | 


as it does Mount Mitchell, highest mountain in the East. I can think 
of no motor trip more colorful or more stimulating than a trip through 


this primeval forest wonderland when the autumnal colorings glorify 
it all. 


Shenandoah National Park, in Virginia, embracing 327,000 acres, will 


soon join the family of parks. President Hoover's private camp on the 
Rapidan is in this rich in recreational values and historical 
significance. Eventually, it is said, the President expects to turn his 
acreage over to the Government as his personal contribution to this 
national park. 

It has been proposed that a tropical national park to be known as 
the “Everglades National Park” be created at the southern tip of 
Florida. I am told that this proposed park has values of the highest 
order which would give it a rank among the very first. It will com- 
prise several hundred square miles, embracing the best of the ever- 
glades, seacoast, and keys. It is a tropical country, lying fully 600 miles 
farther south than Riverside and 50 miles nearer the Equator than 
the southern projection of Texas. It is a true wilderness. 

The exploration of its waters has hardly begun, except by those who 
are engaged in slaughtering the wild life. Doctor Pearson, president 
of the Audubon Society, on a recent visit of leas than a week, per 
sonally saw and noted 73 kinds of birds; many of them are the most 
colorful birds in America. Among his notes I see a reference to the 
white ibis which breeds there in vast numbers. He saw more than 
3,000 in one flock at a roosting place. He also saw tern, gulls of 
many kinds, and egrets. He saw a thousand or more of the snowy 
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area, 80 


He crossed eight divides, among them | 
the main Continental Divide, which proved the most difficult because | 
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America. Picture your own emotions when treading ent 
street, entering its buildings, and ancy that great American 
historical drama wherein no less famous personages than Patrick Henry, 
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in the cast. Verily a day in national park would give 
| more satisfaction than a year’s study of American history 
| This, in briefest outline, is the story of our national parks 
Albright, a man of great energy and worth, the present director of 
the service. The fame of this American institution is uni 
| versal. National parks have been established or are being established in 
| Canada, South America, Japan, and even 
Just as the “ minute men” at and Lexington little dreamed 
| of the world-wide significance of their day's work on April 19, 1775, 
so did the band of Montana pioneers around the Yellowstone camp fire 
on September 19, 1870, little dream that had 
heard around the world.” In the United s of to 
parks and State parks will spread, I fondly believe 
| and breadth of our country like bright stars in 
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NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (S. 174) to provide for 
| the establishment of a branch home of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Southeastern States 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered by the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the 
for Disabled Volunteer Seldiers is authorized and 
| tract land in of the Southeastern to 
land by donation and without expense as a site for a branch 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to be 
of the Southeastern States. The ‘and or acquired shall 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Board of Managers of said 
together with all books, maps, records, and other do 
| for use, administration, and control of such land 
Sec. 2. The Board of Managers of the national 
and directed to provide for the improvement of the 
| acquired and for the construction, equipment and mainte- 
nance thereon of suitable buildings for the use of a branch home 
See. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
| $2,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this act 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ Southeastern” and insert in Neu 
thereof the word “ Southern"; 

Page 1, line 8, strik yuut the word “SS istern ”’ and insert in licu 
thereof uthern "; and 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 


The SPEAKER 
is recognized, 

Mr. GREEN, 
addr 
bill now 


in one of 


The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I shall 
you briefly as to the merit of the passage to-day of the 
before the House which provides for the establishment 
the Southern States of a branch of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

During the Seventieth Congress, owing to so many persons, 
ex-soldiers residing in my State, permanently and temporarily, 
the State meeting of the Spanish-American War veterans, soon 
after their adjournment, wrote me asking that a branch of the 
national home be established in the State of Florida. Of course, 
I took the matter up promptly with General Wood, and he very 
promptly responded with such information and advice as he, as 
the president of the 
line, 

The result was that during the Seventieth Congress I intro- 
duced a bill in the House and a similar bill was introduced in 
the other body calling for the establishment in the 
Florida of a 


000, and, of course, the lands to be provided without expense to 


the Government—the home to be erected either on existing Gov- | 


ernment lands or on lands to be furnished without expense to 
the Government, The response in our State was unusually 
good; number of persons and organizations offered tracts of 
land, and the matter took on a great magnitude; other States 
saw it would be well to have a home somewhere in the South- 
east, and numbers of bills were introduced. It led eventually 
to an attempt in the other body, first, to broaden the bill and to 
change the word from “ Florida” to “‘ Southeast,” which was 
done, and the bill passed. 

Last session, just before the adjournment of the House, the 
bill apparently was almost ready for action by the House, but 
the few hours before adjournment prevented definite and final 
consideration by the House, or by the whole Committee on 
Military Affairs. So that in the Seventy-first Congress we find 
this bill introduced by me again—it has already passed the 
other—-providing for the establishment in the Southeast of a 
branch of the soldiers’ home and an appropriation of $2,000,000. 
The situation is, as has been well brought out in hearings be- 
fore the Military Affairs Committee, that the applications for 
admission to the homes are growing. We have, I believe, only 
500 beds vacant, outside of the one in Maine, with the expecta- 
tion of 3,000 soldiers soon to ask for admission. The number 
applying from my State, through me, is very large, and through 
the other Members, of course, I am sure is large. It happens 
in my State that not only World War veterans, not only 
Spanish-American War veterans, but particularly the War be- 
tween the States veterans, have gone there on account of our 
climate. That makes, of course, the demand upon us locally 
greater for admission into these homes. The governor of the 
home in Tennessee 


and the one in Virginia, as promptly as 
they possibly could, have given to our Florida people admis- 


sion into their homes, but the fact of the matter is that if one 
goes from south Florida to one of those homes he travels some 
1,400 miles; if he goes from Mississippi to one of those homes, 
he has probably traveled half a thousand miles; if he goes from 


Georgia, he probably travels a third or fourth of that amount. | 


So that it seems to me it is a very good business policy and very 
good reasons for the establishment, at this time and by this 
Congress, of a branch soldiers’ home in the Southeast. 

Now, to where the branch shall be located if left with 
the Board of Managers to decide on such place as they believe 
and know would be the most suitable. It happens the district 
I represent in Florida, I do not believe, is more than 40 miles 
from the exact center of all of the portion of the Southeast 
which would be served by such a new branch of the soldiers’ 
home. It is right at the hub of the wheel of the center of the 
population. It happens, also, that your Federal Government has 
there a United States veterans’ hospital, one of the finest, 
best arranged, and best managed of all of the hospitals for 
veterans in our country, and it happens they have some 300 
acres of the choicest land there that the Government owns. It 
happens, also, according to the figures in Director Hines’s office, 
that the per capita maintenance cost of the World War veterans’ 
hospital at Lake City, Fla., is, I believe, smaller than at any 
other hospital in the Union, and if the per capita maintenance 


as 


fjoard of Managers, could offer along this | 


State of | 
branch home of the National Home for Disabled | 
Volunteer Soldiers and calling for an appropriation of $3,000,- | 
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cost of the veterans’ hospital is smaller, it would be reasonable 

to conclude that a branch home of the National Home for 
| Disabled Volunteer Soldiers could be operated near to this 
hospital with a minimum expense per capita. The specialists 
there, of course, could attend your soldiers, if need be, and could 
| cooperate in that way. However, those things are to come later. 

I have received a large number of telegrams, letters, and 
petitions, urging that this legislation be enacted at this session 
| of Congress. Particularly strong indorsements have come from 
Dr. L. M. Anderson, chairman of the resolutions committee of 
the Florida State Medical Association. This association, 
through Doctor Anderson, has sent a long letter indorsing the 
establishment of such a branch in the State of Florida, and giv- 
ing in detail the good climatic conditions which prevail and 
which render so feasible the establishment there of such a 
branch home. This resolution copy is found on page 53 of 
the hearings held before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House on January 17, 1930. 

Also on page 54 of the same hearings will be found a strong 
petition by Col. BE. I. Weil, Florida department commander of 
the United Spanish War Veterans; one from the Hon. Fred P. 
| Cone, past president of the Florida State Bankers’ Association ; 


; one from Mr. C. F. Cramer, who represents the National Winter 
Retreat, Spanish War Veterans, Nurses, Widows, and Auxil- 
iaries. and whose address is Lake Weir, Fla. In his petition he 
offers a large acreage of his association’s holding in Lake Weir, 
Fla., for the location there of such a home. 

Time will not permit mention of the numerous other letters 
and petitions from my State asking for this legislation. 

If the House passes the bill to-day, and the President signs 
| same, the final location will be left with the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, of which 
Gen. George H. Wood, of Dayton, Ohio, is chairman. Then the 
citizens of all the States of the South will be able to present 
their claims for location to the board, the board having the 
final say in the actual location of the home. Frankly, I believe 
| that the bill should pass, and that the home should be located 
| in the second congressional district of Florida, as it is the most 
centrally located point in all of the territory of the Southeast 
which now is without a branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. And for reasons before mentioned, I 
trust that the home will be located there. The climate of 
Florida in general, and of the second congressional district of 
Florida in particular, is matchless. Conditions for patients of 
| the home are there unparalleled. Fresh fruits, fresh vegetables 
| are there to be had 12 months in the year; these are necessary 
for the health and happiness of the patients at soldiers’ homes. 

-assage of this bill will culminate a long, drawn-out, earnest, 
and united effort of Florida. The bill before the House to-day 
is the form of the one which I introduced with the word 
“South” substituted for “ Southeast.” 

The branch home is needed, and I sincerely hope that the 
House will pass the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
| out the last two words. 
| I desire to congratulate the committee on reporting out this 
bill. It will give satisfaction to the Gulf States particularly, 
as they form a part of the Southern States. I think it is to the 
| credit of the committee that they were so thoughtful as to 
amend the bill so as to make for an equal opportunity on the 
part of all of the Southern States, and not confine the provi- 
sions of the bill and its direction to the Southeastern States. 
As I suggested a few moments ago to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], who has shown such a laudable in- 
terest in all bills affecting the welfare of all of our soldiers, 
both in the Committee on Military Affairs and on the floor of 
this House, during the course of his very able presentation of 
H. R. 9638, to establish a branch home of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in Oregon, I had introduced a 
bill the purpose of which is to establish a branch home for 
disabled volunteer soldiers in Louisiana, I knew that our good 
| friend had inadvertently made the erroneous statement that 
| there were but two bills before the committee, and that he 
| would be quick to correct any misapprehension on the subject 

that might result from his statement. I suppose that there 

| were a dozen bills before the committee, but the members 
thereof decided to authorize the establishment of two branch 
| homes at this time. 

The bill that I introduced and had referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs was sent me by a number of prominent 
gentlemen forming a committee of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce. The chairman of that committee is my friend, 
Gen. Allison Owen, who has taken an active interest in the 
military affairs of this country, which, of course, is his country, 
your country, and my country, from his earliest days. He was 
a prominent member of the Washington Artillery, one of the 
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famous artillery organizations of the United States. 
is in a large measure the history of Louisiana. 


My friend was in the Spanish-American War and he was in the 
World War. I mention these facts not to laud him, because he 


Its history | 
| consideration and solution of this grave question. 
It is now merged into the State National Guard of Louisiana. | 


needs no laudation, but merely to establish the fact that the | 


committee, of which he is the chairman, has a patriotic interest 
in the soldiers of our country. 

In the event that the committee amendment, which will be 
adopted, of course, by this House, is not stricken out in confer- 
ence and the Members from the Gulf States should see that the 
amendment is not stricken out, I know that General Owen and 


his friends will be able to demonstrate to the Board of Managers | 


of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers that the 
finest place in this country on which to locate a branch home is 
in the piney woods section of southern Louisiana contiguous to 
New Orleans, and separated from it only by the historic Lake 


Pontchartrain, which is spanned by one of the finest bridges in | 


the world. 


In other words, from the standpoint of a health- 


giving, healthful location nothing is comparable to the piney | 


woods section to which I have referred, as I believe the vital 
statistics of the country will prove. Again, there located, it 
would be in close touch with the city of New Orleans, which in 
itself is a great depot and warehouse for the many things that 
a home might have to call for at any moment. 


I was glad to vote, Mr. Speaker, for H. R. 96388, which pro- | 
vides a home for that district which lies between Los Angeles, | 


Calif, and the Canadian line and from the Pacific to the eastern 
edge of Wyoming and Montana, in which there is at present no 
national soldiers’ home. And I am glad, of course, to vote for 
S. 174, to provide for the establishment of a branch home of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the 


Southern States in accordance with the amendment which we | 


have adopted. It will be gratifying to soldiers and to those citi- 
zens who have served their country in peace and war time, 
because they love that country and “scorn to give ought other 
reason why.” 

Mr. EDWARDS. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
two words in 
Georgia. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
“ Southeastern.” This soldiers’ home is needed more particu- 
larly in the Southeastern States than in the section which I 
think the gentleman from Wisconsin has in mind. It 
that there is a home in Ohio, is it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a branch home in Tennessee. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And there is one in Ohio as well as 
Tennessee ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
cinnati, and one at Johnson City, Tenn. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And one in Virginia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And one in Virginia. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
part of the country. The same condition that obtains in the 
Northwest, in Oregon, obtains in the section where this home 
is needed, 
House will be restored by the conferees, and the home will be 
established for the Southeastern States where it is needed. The 
home is badly needed, and I am glad the bill is to pass and give 
our section this much-needed institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it was the judgment of the 
committee 
tion should be given to the Board of Managers to select a site, 
and we did not wish to limit them by any one geographical 
section, but it was made the Southern States generally, so as 
to include the Gulf States. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. y 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Military 
Affairs does not wish to call up any further bills to-day. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
order that I may yield to the gentleman from 


in 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr. MEAD. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the question of unemployment. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House as forcibly as possible a matter which, in my judg- 
ment, is the most important problem of government. No prob- 


| suffering, poverty, and want 





I notice the committee struck out the word | 


is true | 


| Operated in cooperation with the States. 
There is one at Dayton, Ohio, near Cin- | 


| portance in any 


| wards 
And this home is needed in the southeastern : 


I hope this word which has been stricken out in the | 


after mature consideration that latitude of disere- | 
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and other matters are of far less value and importance than the 
The Nation's 
progress, prosperity, security, and success are dependent upon 
the effectiveness and promptness with which we settle this mat- 
ter. No Member of the House can give it the time and con 
sideration it merits, but it is the duty of every Member of 
Congress recognizing the capital importance of this great ques 


| tion to put forth his best effort to right the evil and unbalanced 
| condition in which the Nation finds itself to-day. 


Individual business facing the keen competition of the day 
will not solve the problem of unemployment Industry in 
America is engaged in a terrific drive with its competitors h 
increased productivity and reduced cost as its goal. The tusk 
is, therefore, one for the Government to particu- 
larly recommends itself to the Federal for it is 
our duty to consider the problems nation-wide in 
scope and that affect the very and happiness of 
our people. widespread unem- 


solve and it 
Government 
that are 
lives, rights, 
In the past, during periods of 


| ployment such as the country is in to-day, Congress failed in 


its duty with a result that this 
struck the country with very 
wake great suffering, poverty, and want. Truly last winter 
can be termed “America’s winter of want.” Therefore, our 
responsibility to act and to act at once is so pressing and 
urgent that no Member of Congress can fail to recognize 
duty and to perform it without delay. Unless we take action 
within the next two or three weeks, at which time I am in- 
formed this session of Congress will have taken its place in 
history, the United States will face another winter of misery, 
which may exceed 
winter just passed in its number of unemployed. 

Many bills have been introduced both in the House and in 
the Senate bearing upon this all engrossing subject but the 
most important of all of the bills of this nature, the bills that 
provide the first step toward the ultimate solution of the 
greater problem, are those sponsored by the junior Senator 


recent 
serious 


times 
bringing in its 


period of hard 


effects 


his 


the unhappy 


| from the State of New York which only recently received the 


approval of the Senate. One of these measures authorizes 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to gather and publish at monthly 
intervals accurate and comprehensive employment figures which 
would serve as a hational barometer and enable the author 
ities to deal more intelligently with the question. 


The second bill provides for long-range planning of public 


| works, authorizing a maximum expenditure of $150,000,000 a year 


for that purpose, and by its provisions periods of depression 
would be anticipated and the public works initiated in the very 
beginning of times of unemployment. The third bill provides 
for a nation-wide free employment service which would be 
It would bring the 
idle man and the job together in a most effective and practical 
method. 
The three measures mentioned are all of fundamental 
intelligent and constructive effort looking 
the ultimate solution of the unemployment problem, 
The adoption of these bills will enable the Government to in 
telligently apply its power and resources to the alleviation of 
this serious evil. They have been recommended by the leading 
newspapers and magazines of the country, by economists and 
authorities on labor legislation, by committees of Congress and 
commissions appointed by the President of the United States 
The New York Tribune of May 3 last published an editorial 
from which I quote the following paragraph: 
what Government do in this sphere limited. 
But to the extent of its powers it should be permitted to function effec 
tively. And to this end, it to every of Waguer 
bills should be enacted into law Moreover, the to 
them through before the eased 
gress and the to 


im- 


to- 


Obviously, the can is 


scems ns, one the 


now is time put 


Con 
of 


situstion 
forget. the 


is 


sufficiently 
plain less 


to allow 


country ons * winter 


of out 


| discontent.” 


| a group of distinquished men, of which Owen D 


When Mr. Hoover was Secretary of Commerce he appointed 
Young was 
chairman, to study the question of business cycles in unem 
ployment. That conference reported in favor of unemploy- 
ment exchanges as an important part of any program for the 
solution of this important economic question. In the report of 


the Secretary of Labor for 1928 we find Mr. Davis advocated 


| the establishment of employment exchanges as a vita! part of 
| any program to help solve the problem of unemployment I 


lem considered by Congress in this session approaches in im- | 


portance the problem presented by the vast and ever-increasing 
number of unemployed workers. The problems of international 
peace, prohibition, naval disarmament, the tariff, Muscle Shoals, 


further understand that the Secretary, in a communication to 
the Senate Committee, recommended the legislation contained in 
the Wagner bills. 

Recently the Senate Committee on Education held extensive 
hearings on the subject of unemployment and in the report 
submitted by that committee it recommended as a vital part of 
any program for the solution of the unemployment problem the 
creation and operation of unemployment exchanges. 
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In a 
(Commerce 


CONGRESSIONAL 


recent address before the United States 
President Hoover explained that the Government 
was taking steps to solye the problem of unemployment. 
mentioned three important methods by which the Government 
was attempting to prevent a recurrence of the present unem- 
ployment situation, and these three methods are provided for 
in the bills sponsored by Senator Wacaner. The collection of 
accurate information and statistics, the advanced planning of 
public works by 
ployment exchanges is the program advocated by the President. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

After these three measures are enacted into law and we set 
up a chain of national employment exchanges, create an infor- 
mation bureau that will furnish accurate and complete statistics 
concerning employment, and create a Federal agency for the 
inauguration of public works in times of unemployment, it shall 
then be our further duty to continue our consideration of this 
until there is sufficient employment 
country for every citizen who is anxious to work. It seems to 
me that among the inalienable rights of the people of these 
United States is the right to work, for without it “ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” is a meaningless phrase, By con- 


ques! lon 


stantly improving the methods of mass production, by substitut- | 


ing machines that throw men out of work faster than new jobs 
can be created for them it is obvious that the remedies con- 
tuined in these three bills will not entirely solve the evil of 
unemployment They merely provide the groundwork which 
will intelligently enable us to carry on the program in an effec- 
tive and enlightened way. 

To illustrate the seriousness of this grave economic question 
and the great need of immediate action thereon let me explain 
very briefly a the Little Church Around 
which is located at 
City. One morning not so long ago a line composed of upwards 
of 2,000 men standing in solid formation 5 abreast covering a 
distance of three city blocks, waited for a little blue ticket that 
would entitle the holder to a bowl of soup and a cup of coffee 


scene at 


at a station located approximately 1 mile away from the church. | 
around for | 
from the time they took their place in the bread line | 


These 
hours 
until they were eventually fed at the soup house. This is an 
illustration of what is going on throughout the length and 
breadth of this Nation and it is a damning indictment against 
our intelligence and sense of justice and fair play to permit 
such a situation to continue, 

In this day and age of mass production, bigger profits, and 
lower prices there must be higher wages, shorter hours, and 
permanent employment, for without mass consumption mass 
production can not exist very long. Unemployment, 
Wages, or any other economic act that diminishes the purchas- 
ing power of the masses is bound to destroy the whole mass- 
production idea and unbalance our economic structure. The 
employer who forces his employees to work 10, 12, or 14 hours 


men, because of the great number, stood 


per day, one who profits at the expense of child labor, one who | nounced as the program 
: : ’ . | Calendar anyway. 
be treated as an unworthy citizen for he is not only injuring | 


insists upon men and women working seven days a week, should 


himself and his employees but he is also doing an injury to the 
country Which protects him and his property. 
Again let me remind you, my colleagues of the House, that no 


responsibility in all the history of our Republic has ever been | 


more urgent or more pressing than our present need of effecting 
proper adjustment between the needs of our vast army of con- 
sumers and the decreasing but more powerful producing classes. 
No matter how often the President may issue reassuring procla- 
mations the situation is going from bad to worse constantly 
and unless something is done decisively an evil day for the 
Republic is not far off. 


must not starve. No greater or more patriotic act could ever 
be performed by the Members of this body than by the enactment 


of a program of legislation which would point to the ultimate | tyre of the President. 


solving of this evil. 

I appeal generally to my colleagues of the House, and in 
particular to the Speaker, the majority leaders, and the mem- 
bers of the powerful steering committee to place their stamp 
of approval on these three bills. In my judgment we would 
be remiss in our duty to the people of the country were we to 
permit Congress to adjourn without sending these measures to 
the President for his approval. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


ty unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Bcurrngss, beginning June 12, for the balance of the ses- 
sion, on account of official business. 


Chamber of | 


He | 


the Government, and the establishment of em- | : a . . 
‘ , unanimous consent that on next Friday bills on the Private Cal- 


provided in this | 


the Corner | 
No. 1 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York | 


| to do so. 


reduced | 


Our unemployed workers, now in grow- | 
ing numbers because of the increasing pressure of the machine, | 
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Mr. Gisson (at the request of Mr. BricHam) until Tuesday, 
June 17, on account of important business. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
beginning at the star, Calendar No. 541. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
endar unobjected to may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, beginning at the star. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to* object, I think 
it would be well if there is an understanding now as to the 
matter of returning to any bills prior to the star. 

Mr. TILSON. Iam making no request as to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, we serve notice now that 
efforts to go back of the star will be objected to, without know- 
ing at this time what the applications will be. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is wise. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman from Connecticut be willing to say something about 
the procedure on Saturday in connection with the conference 
report on the tariff bill, and whether there will be some time 
taken in debate? 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose that is a matter to be determined 
largely by agreement between the gentleman from Oregon, the 
chairman, and the gentleman from Texas, the ranking minority 


| member, of the Ways and Means Committee. 


Mr. CRAMTON. My only interest is that I am to be away 
on Friday and my return on Saturday would depend upon the 
hour the vote is to be taken. 

Mr. GARNER. I talked with the gentleman from Oregon 
{[Mr. Haw ey] about an hour ago and he asked me if I would 
agree to vote on both reports at the same time, but I declined 
Unless a rule is brought in for that purpose, there 
will be two separate votes. I assume the gentleman from 
Oregon will call up No. 1 first, as that has already been dis- 
cussed in the House and passed on by the House, and there 
are very few changes made in it. That will probably take an 
hour in debate. Report No. 2 will come up after that, and as 
that has never been discussed in the House, it will probably 


| take two hours; there will be two roll calls and we will probably 


be through by 5 o'clock. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Connecticut what he expects 
to take up next week? 

Mr. TILSON. Monday is the regular day for the considera- 
tion of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. Beyond that we are 
not able to go at the present time and until we see what the 
situation is. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. 


Then why the hurry in taking up the Private 


Friday is the regular day, and it has been an- 
It is the regular day for the Private 


Mr. RANKIN. Let me ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
again. I see it stated in the morning papers that it is the 
intention of the leaders to attempt to adjourn this Congress 
without the veterans’ bill becoming a law, and I just wondered 
if that had anything to do with the speeding up of this Consent 
Calendar and this Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not heard the 
tioned in this connection at all. We 
business of the Congress transacted in 
possible and as expeditiously. 

Mr. RANKIN. Since the rest of us are kind enough to grant 
these unanimous-consent requests, I just wondered if the gentle- 
man from Connecticut would not help us to hold the Congress 
in session until the veterans’ bill can be disposed of in the Sen- 
ate and go to the White House and back or receive the signa- 


matter referred to men- 
are trying to have the 
as orderly a manner as 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not control the House. A 
majority of the House controls it. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman from Connecticut does 
control his own attitude, and a great many on his side will 
gladly follow him, so I would like to ask him about his attitude 
and whether he will help us to that extent. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall help expedite the business of the House 
as rapidly as possible as it comes along. 

Mr. RANKIN. ' What about the gentleman's 
helping us to get a vote on the veterans’ bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I make no exceptions at all. 
business of the House. 

The SPEAKER. 


attitude toward 


It is all the 
Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 
Is there objection? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask the gentleman that question. 

Mr. TILSON. I have answered the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; the gentleman from Connecticut bas 
evaded it. It is being stated in the press every day that it is 
the intention of the leaders to adjourn this Congress without 
the veterans’ bill becoming a law or having an opportunity to go 
to the White House and back or receiving 
President, 

Mr. TILSON. 
say. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Connecticut is 
sible for his own conduct. 

Mr. TILSON. I am and shall continue to be. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman can let us know 


I am not responsible for what the press has to 


whether 


or not he will help us to get a vote on this bill and on the veto 


message if the bill is vetoed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Friday being the day for the considera- 
tion of the Private Calendar, the effect of the unanimous con- 
sent is only to determine whether we shall take up the calendar 
in the regular order or not. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I am perfectly familiar with that fact. The thing I am trying 
to get at is the attitude of the leaders in this House with refer- 
ence to an alleged attempt to kill the veterans’ bill by adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. TILSON. There has been no such attempt. 

Mr. RANKIN (continuing). Adjourning the Congress before 
we have an opportunity to vote on it, or before the bill has an 
opportunity to go to the White House and come back in case 
of a veto. 

Mr. TILSON. There has been no such attempt to kill any 
legislation so far as I know. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
his statement is manifestly unfair? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


other body and pass legislation for them; and in so far as 
voting to adjourn is concerned, that is a question for each indi- 
vidual Member to decide when the motion comes before us. 

Mr. RANKIN 


ers in this House. 
this proposition, since the press continues to carry the statement 
that they are attempting to speed up legislation and adjourn 
the Congress without the veterans’ bill becoming a law or hav- 
ing time to go to the White House and come back, if passed by 
the Congress and vetoed by the President. 

Mr. TILSON. I repeat that I am not responsible for what 
the press carries. I have not been a party to any such attempt 
as the gentleman indicates. I have given nothing of the kind 
to the press, and have no knowledge of anything of that kind 
being under consideration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from Connecticut help us 
in our attempt to hold the Congress in session until the veterans’ 
bill can be voted on and, if passed, go to the White House, and 
if vetoed by the President, give us an opportunity to vote on 
the veto? 

Mr. TILSON. I am making no promises to the gentleman of 
any kind whatever. I shall attempt to forward the business of 
the House as expeditiously as possible, to the end that it may 
all be completed, if possible. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the gentleman from Connecticut is not 
willing to say be will assist us in attempting to get a final vote 
on the veterans’ bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not willing to join the gentleman in his 
campaign at all. 
House as expeditiously and as orderly as possible. I have 
asked now that we may consider the Private Calendar 
Friday, which is the regular Private Calendar day. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Connecticut 
that I have no campaign. This is merely a fight for justice for 
the disabled veterans of the World War, and those of us who 
want this bill passed for their relief are going to oppose any 
attempt to adjourn this Congress until that bill is finally dis- 
posed of. 
come back here so that we may have an opportunity to vote 
ou it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object in order to suggest to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that before he becomes so vehement in endeavoring to 
lecture the Republican floor leader he first ascertain from the 


the signature of the 


respon- | 


Let me say to the stentorian gentleman from | 
Wisconsin that I am merely asking for the attitude of the lead- | 
I want to get the attitude of the leaders on | 


| tion 


| and conditions and for such term or terms as the Secretary of 


| Provided, 


I am trying to forward the business of this | 


on | 


If passed by the Senate and is vetoed, we want it to | 


wishes to have the matter considered in conference 
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Democratic leaders and from the Members of the Democratic 
*arty whether each and every one of them is going to vote 
against adjournment until certain specific legislation is enacted 
into law. 

Mr. RANKIN, I reserve the right to object to make one fur 
ther statement. I desire to say to the gentleman from Wis 
consin that the Democrats are in favor of the veterans’ bill and 
will help to hold the Congress in session until it is finally dis 
posed of; and if the President should return it without his sig 


rik 
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|} nature we are ready to vote to pass it over the veto. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And I will state to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that the roll call on the motion to adjourn 
will show whether the gentleman is speaking accurately or not. 
I have heard that line of talk before. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ERECTION OF A BANKING HOUSE AT FORT LEWIS, W 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4046) au 
thorizing the erection, maintenance, and use of a banking 
house upon the United States military reservation at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., an identical bill, H. R. 11277, introduced by me, 
having been reported by the Military Affairs Committee. 

I would like to say that this is an emergency in that it will 
give some employment. The banking house is the 
reservation, but without its own house. 

The bill permits a that the building can be 
taken off if necessary. The report was made by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. What kind of a house is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A banking 
tary reservation. The bank is a great 
cers and soldiers at Fort Lewis. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this a unanimous 


ASI. 


now on 


revocation so 


mili- 
offi 


house on a 
convenience to the 


report from the com- 


| mittee? 
Does not the gentleman think | 
The leaders of the House | 
of Representatives certainly can not control the leaders of the ! 


Mr. McSWAIN. Yes: and it is a revocable license. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 4046 

An act 

house 

Wash, 

Be it 
Wash., a national banking 
the laws of the United 
hereby, authorized to erect 
at Fort Lewis, Wash., 


authorizing the erection, 


the United States 


and 
reservation at 


maintenance, 
military 


use of a 
Fort 


banking 
upon Lewis, 


enacted, ete That the Army 


corporation 
States 


National 
organized 
relative to 


Bank of 

and 
national 
nand on the United States military 
and maintain, 


Fort 
eXisting 


Lewis, 
undet 
banks, be, and is 
reserva- 
there 


under such regulations 


War miy 
prescribe, a for the 
and use the 
business authorized 
and the laws of the United national banks 
That such building shall be erected upon the location pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War and be constructed in accordance wita 


suitable building 
and to 


banking 


conduct of its 
for and 
under and by 


States 


general banking 
business occupy same conduct therein a 


general 
bank 


the charter of said 


relative to 


| plans first approved by him. 


The bill was ordered 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


SALE OF THE REMAINDER OF 


to be read a third time, was read 


the 


COAL AND ASPHALT DEPOSITS IN 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS, OKLAHOMA 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
take from the Speaker's table the bill 8. 
on the House amendment and 
asked for by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. What committee reported the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Committee on Indian Affairs The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] offered amendments 
which were accepted by the House. The Senate has disagreed, 
and we wish to further insist on the House amendments 

Mr. GARNER. Do you expect to go over and yield to 
Senate? 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
consin was that 


THE 


unanimous 
4140, 


agree to 


consent to 
and further in- 
the conference 


sist 


the 


The statement 
the 


of the 
amendments 


from 
him, and he 
He is not 
asking to have the conferees bound. I have no idea of going 
into the conference bound in any way, although I agreed with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that his proposal should be given 
real consideration. 
Mr. GARNER. 
Mr. LEAVITT. 


gentleman Wis 


appealed to 


Who is the conferee on the Democratic side? 
Judge Evans. 
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Mr. GARNER 
Mr. LEAVITT. He is. 
The SPEAKER. Is there 
gentleman from Montana? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Sprour of Kansas, and Mr. Evans of Montana. 
SENATI REFERRED 


CONGRESSIONAL 
Is he fn favor of going to conference? 


objection to the request of the 


BILLS 


A bill and concurrent resolution of the Senate of the following | 


titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule 
referred follows: 

8.4551. An act imend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, June 12, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


(10 a. m.) 
To consider several bills relating to unemployment. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC 
(10.30 a. 


To amend sections 17 and 27 of the general leasing act of 
| February 25, 1920 (H. R. 12811). 


LANDS 


m.) 


1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto ; | 


to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. Con. Res, 30. Concurrent resolution to pay to Helen T. Scott 
a sum equal to six months’ compensation of the late Walter W. 
Scott; to the Committee on Accounts. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


} 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- | 


rolled Bills, reported that that committee 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
of the following titles, which were 
Speaker : 
H. R. 976, 


had examined and 
resolution of the House 
thereupon signed by 


An act providing that subscription charges for 


newspapers, Magazines, and other periodicals for official use may | 


be paid for in advance; 

H. R. 1086, An act for the relief of George W. Posey; 

H. R. S479. An act to amend section 7 of Publie Act 
Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928; and 

H. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of the pirticipation of the Government in 
the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, held at Lima, 
Peru, July, 1930. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
a joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

8.8298. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 


No. 391, 


te be 


pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at | 


Evansville, Ind. ; 
An act giving the consent and approval of Congress 
Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 


12, 1929; 


or near 
S, 3386 
to the 
February 
S. 3466. 
the Searcy Water Co 
of Searcy, Ark.; 
S.8Sc8. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Lamar 


under the 


Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge | 


across the West Pear! River at or near Talisheek, La. ; 

S.3S898. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District. in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the fiow of 
waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith; 

8.3950. An act authorizing the establishment of a migratory 
bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans. ; 

S$. 4175. An act to legalize a bridge Duck River, 
the Nushville-Centerville Road, near Centerville, in Hichman 


across 


County, Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the | 


existing steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road; and 
S. J. Res. 155. Joint 
a prominent mountain or peak within the boundaries of Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Eielson. 
JOINT PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION 


rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present | 
to the President, for his approval, bills and a joint resolution of | 


the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 976. An act providing that subscription charges 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use 
may be paid for in advance ; 

H. R. 1086. An act for the relief of George W. Posey; 

H.R. 8479. An act to amend section 7 of the Public Act No. 
891, Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928; and 

H. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 


to defray the expenses of the participation of the Government | 


in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, to be held at Lima, 
Peru, July, 19380. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 


June 12, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


the | 


An act to legalize the water pipe line constructed by | 
Little Red River near the town | 


on | 


resolution to provide for the naming of | 


for | 


4 o'clock and 55 | 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 
Rule XIII, 

WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11277. A bill authorizing the erection, maintenance, and use of 
a banking house upon the United States military reservation at 
Fort Lewis, Wash.: with amendment (Rept. No. 1856). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting squares 1299, 
1300, and 1935; without amendment (Rept. No. 1857). Referred 
| to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia, 38. J. 
Res. 184. A joint resolution to declare July 5, 1930, a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1858). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
| the state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 4243. An act to provide for the closing of certain streets and 
alleys in the Reno section of the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1859). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 243. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 12549, a bill to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright and to 
permit the United States to enter the International Copyright 
| Union; without amendment (Rept. No. 1860). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 244. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. 962, an act to amend 
and reenact subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transportation 
| act, 1920; without amendment (Rept. No. 1861). Referred to 

the House Calendar. 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 245. A reso- 
| lution providing for the consideration of H. R. 11, a bill to pro- 
| tect trade-mark owners, distributors, and the public against in- 
| jurious and uneconomic practices in the distribution of articles 
of standard quality under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, 
or name; without amendment (Rept. No. 1862). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3314. A bill to further amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, 
so as to make better provision for the recovery and disposition 
of bodies of members of the civilian components of the Army 
| who die in line of duty, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1869). Referred to the Committee of the 
| Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12719. 
A bill te authorize appropriation for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1870). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 4211. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade cross- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1927; without amendment (Rept, No. 1871). 
| Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
| the Union. 

Mr. COOKE: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11203. A 
bill to ratify certain leases with the Seneca Nation of Indians; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1874). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CRAIL: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H.°R. 9702. A 
| bill authorizing the payment of an indemnity to the British 
Government on account of losses sustained by H. W. Bennett, 
a British subject, in connection with the rescue of survivors 
| of the U. S. 8. Cherokee; without amendment (Rept. No. 1875). 
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Under clause 2 of 
Mr. 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | 
the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 12902, A 
bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior | 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the | 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1876). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACHARACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
12742. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to adjust the | 
compensation of certain employees in the Customs Service,” | 
approved May 29, 1928; without amendment (Rept. Ne. 1877). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
12136. A bill to regulate leaves of absence of employees of the 
navy yards, gun factories, naval stations, and arsenals of the 
United States Government; with amendment (Rept. No. 1878). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. 
bill for the relief of the First State Bank & 
Mission, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1868). 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. | 
1709. A bill for the relief of Hedwig Grassman Stehn; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1864). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. 
bill for the relief of Arthur A. Burn, sr., and J. 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1865). 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9526. 
the relief of G. Carroll Ross; without amendment (Rept. No. | 
1866). Referred to the Committee ef the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10850. A bill for 
the relief of Bernis Brien; without amendment (Rept. No. 
ISG7). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 9347. A bill for the relief of Sidney J. Lock; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1868). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PALMER: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. | 
12158. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refund to the so-called assistant directors in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, divisions 10-13, all that portion of 
their salaries erroneously and illegally deducted and withheld 
under the provisions of the act of June 20, 1906; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1872). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 7943. A bill for the relief of Stuart L. Ritz; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1873). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


AND 


H. R. 13° A 
Trust Co., of 
teferred to 


R. 7175: A 
K. Ryland; 
Referred to the Committee 


A bill for 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 12901) to extend the pro- 
visions of certain laws relating to vocational education and | 
civilian rehabilitation to Porto Rico; to the Committee 
Education. 

sy Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 12902) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30 
1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12908) to provide for the | 
removal of the Otter Cliffs radio station; to the Committee on | 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 246) to provide for the 
expenses of the Committee on Banking and Currency in carry- 
ing out the provisions of House Resolution 220; to the Com- | 
iaittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FULMER: Resolution (H. Res. 247) to authorize the | 
printing of the hearings held before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion relative to the charge that certain corporations operating | 


on | 


| mission of constitutional amendments to the direct 
| people; to the Committee en the Judiciary. 


| of pension to Mary 


| Dorothy Marie O'Higgins: 
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to prices for cottonseed and acquiring the ownership or control 
of cotton gins, and that the same shall be printed with accom- 
panying illustrations as a document for the use of the Senate 


| and House; to the Committee on Printing. 


By Mr. MiICHENER: Resolution (H. Res. 248) to authvrize 
the printing of the repori relating to an inquiry into the admin- 
istration of bankrupt estates conducted before Hon. Thomas D. 
Thacher pursuant to order of the United States 


an District 


| Court for the Southern District of New York and the petitions 


of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, et 
as a House document; to the Committee on Printing 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolution (H. Res. 249) authorizing 
additional clerical service in the enrolling room for the balance 
of the present session; to the Committee on Accounts 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 362) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States giving 
the House of Representatives coordinate powe1 ratification 
of treaties ; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

Also, a joint resolution (H. J. 
ment to the Constitution of the 


in 


Res. 363) proposing an amend- 
United States requiring sub- 


vote of the 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 12904) granting an increase 
M. Ough; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill 
of pension to Rachel F. 


CH. R. 
Porter; 


12905) 
to 


granting an in 
the Committee on Invalid 


rease 


| Pensions. 


By Mr. CHALMERS: A bil! (H. R. 12906) to reimburse the 
Ransom & Randolph Co., of Toledo, Ohio, for supplies fur 
nished the Veterans’ Bureau during the fiscal years 1922, 1923, 
and 1924; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R 


12007) granting an 
increase of petsion to Fannie J. Ames; to the Committee on 


|} Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 12908) granting a pension to 
Belle Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ty Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 12909) g¢g 


ranting an increase 


| of pension to Charlie R. Saylor; to the Committee on Pensions 


By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 
of pension to Emma E. Hodges; 


12010) 
to 


granting an increa-e 
Committee on Invalid 


+} 
Lue 


| Pensions. 


ty Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 
relief of the Lower Vein Coal Co. 

By Mr. KENDALL of 
granting a pension to 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill 
crease of pension to Sarah E. 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS 


A bill (HL. R. 12911) 
; to the Committee o1 
A bill (H. R 


to the Committee o1 


for the 
Claims 
Pennsylvania: 12912) 
Malissa Hoover; 


(H. R. 


Farrell ; 


His) 


to 


granting 
the Committee 


an 


A bill (H. R. 12914) for the relief 
to the Committee on Claims. 
A bill (H. R. 12915) for the 
M. Leypoldt Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
$y Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12916) 
pension to Sophia Sabary; to the 
sions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 12917) granting a pension 
Sarah Jane Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ty Mr. SIMMONS: 


relief of 


1D. 


granting an increase of 
Committee on Invalid Ven 
to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


| on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


7530. By Mr. BACON: Petition of Mount Sinai, Millers Place, 
Pay Shore, and Flushing, N. Y., organizations of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, urging Federal supervision of 
motion pictures destined for interstate and foreign commerce ; 
to the Committee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7531. Also, petitions of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Unions of Sag Harbor, Greenport, Eastport, Sayville, and White 
stone, N. Y., favoring Federal supervision of motion picture 
licenses for interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

7532. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Resolution of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Westover, N. Y., re 
questing Congress to enact a law for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7533. Also, resolution of the Woman's Christian Temperance 


cottonseed-oil mills are violating the antitrust laws with respect | Union of Bainbridge, N. Y., requesting Congress to enact a law 
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for the Federal supervision of motion pictures ; to the Committee 
on Tnuterstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7534. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the John E. 
Wolf Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., in support of House bill 10344 


and in opposition to House bill 11096; to the Committee on the | 


Post Office and Post 
By Mr. HI 
Labor, urging a 
ol 
revocation 
the 


Roads, 

DSON: Petition of the Detroit Federation 
cessation of border-crossing privileges for the 
employment of aliens in the United States, and 
of any order of proclamation for inter- 
rights of the worker in and around Detroit, 


7535 
of 
purpose 
urging a 
ference with 
Mich., 
ment; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7536. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Protection, N. Y¥., for Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
7537. By Mr. YATES: Petition of F. W. Pangborn, secretary- 
treasurer Dairy Employees’ Union, No. 220, South Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, requesting the passage of House bill 6603; 
to the Commtitee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


7538. Also, petition of F. R. Bisel, secretary United Brotherhood 


Carpenters and Joiners, Chicago, IL, urging the passage of House | 


bill 6603; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7539. Also, petition of James B. Felty, secretary-treasurer 
Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 114, 66 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, IlL, requesting the immediate passage of House bill 6603 ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7540. Also, petition of E. E. Blake, of O. D. Jennings & Co., 
4309-4339 West Lake Street, Chicago, protesting against the 
consideration and passage of House bill 11096; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7541. Also, petition of Jay D. Miller, vice president and 
general counsel Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago, IIL, opposing 
the passage of House bill 11514, to define preserves, jams, etc., 
and provide standards therefor; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, June 12, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 9, 1930) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of the State of Florida ; 


8.3810. An act to provide for the commemoration of the ter- | 


mination of the War between the States at Appomattox Court 
House, Va.; 

8. 8965. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant an 
easement to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St. Charles 
rifle range, St. Louis County, Mo.; and 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, maintenance, and 
use of a banking house upon the United States military reser- 
vation at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


The message also announced that the House insisted upon its | 


amendment to the bill (S. 4017) to amend the act of May 29, 
1928, pertaining to certain War Department contracts by re- 
pealing the expiration date of that 
Senate; agreed to the conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
RANSLEY, Mr. WurzBicH, and Mr. QuIN were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon 


its amendments to the bill (S. 4140) providing for the sale of | 


the remainder of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated 
mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 


the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes | 


of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Sprovun 
of Kansas, and Mr. Evans of Montana were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for 
one of the Southeastern States; 


which deprives legally domiciled labor of such employ- | 
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8.465. An act to give war-time rank to retired officers and 
former officers of the United States Army; and 

5. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky or 
the successors of said commission, to acquire, construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges within Kentucky aud/or across bound- 
ary line streams of Kentucky. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

Hi. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War Depart- 
ment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi River 
flood in 1927; 

H. R. 3222. An act for the relief of the State of Vermont; 

H. R. 4290. An act to provide for the care of private battle- 
field memorials in Europe; 

H. R. 6128. An act to establish a national military park to 
commemorate the Battle of Kings Mountain ; 

H. R. 7688. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Ala- 
bama, for use as an addition to Maxwell Field; 

H. R. 7929. An act providing retirement for persons who hold 
licenses as navigators or engineers who have reached the age of 
64 years and who have served 25 or more years in the Army 


| Transport Service; 


H. R. 9688. An act to establish a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Northwest 
*acific States; and 

H. R. 11409. An act to authorize the erection of a tablet in the 
Fort Sumter Military Reservation to the memory of the garrison 
at Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861. 

SNROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 


| signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 


by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8372. An act to provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of an annex to the Library of Congress; 

H. R. 11903. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; and 


H. R. 11933. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


| Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
| to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 





| 


| Brock 


|; Copeland 
act, disagreed to by the | 


branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tona- 
wanda, N, Y. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 


Fess 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Deneen Jones 
Dill Kean 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Sheppard Wheeler 


Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. Nye] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] are 
necessarily detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


BRIDGES IN THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 


| the bill S. 4269, returned from the House of Representatives 


| with amendments. 


| 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 


Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in | ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4269) 


authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
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the State Highway Commission of Kentucky or the successors | 
of said commission, to acquire, construct, maintain, and operate | 
bridges within Kentucky and/or across boundary line streams 
ef Kentucky, which were, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“Ashland,” to insert “a bridge across the Ohio River at or near | 
a point opposite Cairo, Lil.”; on page 4, line 8, after the word 
“bridges,” to insert a comma and “excepting and excluding 
interstate bridges”; and on page 6, line 5, to strike out all 
after the word “tolls” down to and including the word “ man- 
agement” in line 10, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BRANCH SOLDIERS’ HOME IN A SOUTHERN STATE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 174) to) 
provide for the establishment of a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Southeast- | 
ern States, which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “ South- 
eastern ” and insert “ Southern,” and on page 1, line 8, to strike 
out “ Southeastern” and insert “ Southern,” and to amend the 
title so as-to read: “An act to provide for the establishment of 
a branch home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers in one of the Southern States.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the amendments of the House be | 
concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4196) to | 
authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across the St. Francis River in Craighead County, Ark., 
which were, on page 2, after line 4, to insert: 

“Spo. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby | 
granted to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., its suc- | 
cessors and assigns, and any corporation to which or any per- 
son to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to ex- 
ercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation or person”; and on page 2, line 5, to 
strike out “2” and insert “3.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I move that the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from the Indiana Department, Grand Army of the Republic, in 
session at Wabash, Ind., which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I move that the Senate concur in the 





Senate concur in the 


| 
[Telegram ] 
WABASH, IND., June 11, 19390. 


The UnitTep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Indiana Department, Grand Army of the Republic, in session bere 
to-day, thanks both Houses of Congress for the passage of the bill in 
creasing pensicns of Civil War veterans and the President for his 
indorsement. 

A. B. CRAMPTON, 


Assistant Adjutant General, Indiana Grand Army of the Republic. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Philadelphia (Pa.) Chapter of American 
War Mothers, commending the amendment of the so-called gold- 
star mothers’ pilgrimage bill enabling the gold-star mothers to 
visit the graves of their loved ones, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a resolution of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Sharpsburg, Iowa, favoring the 
passage of legislation for the Federal supervision of motion 
pictures and establishing higher standards before production for 
films that are to be licensed for interstate and foreign commerce, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2625) for the relief of the estate of Moses 
M. Bane, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 892) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 887) for the relief of Mary R. Long, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 893) 
thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill CH. R. 936) for the relief of Glen D. Tolman, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 894) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reperted them severally without amendment and 


| submitted reports thereon : 


H. R. 593. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John R 
(Rept. No. 895) ; 


H. R. 1029. An act 


Bailey 


for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee 


| of Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 


& Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation (Rept. 
No. 896) ; and 
H. R. 7205. An 
(Rept. No. 897). 
Mr. STEIWER (for Mr. TowNnsenp), from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 4561) for the relief of 
Sallie S. Twilley, reported it with an amendment and submitted 


act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas 


|} a report (No. 899) thereon. 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11978) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of employees in the executive branch of the Government 
and the District of Columbia, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 898) thereon 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) to 
authorize participation by the United States in the Interparlia 
mentary Union, reported it without amendment. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day, June 12, 1930, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution : 

S. 3298. An act to extend the times for commencing and com 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Evansville, Ind. ; 

S. 3386. An act giving the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 
February 12, 1929; 

S. 3466. An act to legalize the water pipe line constructed by 
the Searcy Water Co. under the Little Red River near the town 
of Searcy, Ark.; 

S. 3868. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Lamar 
Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the West Pearl River at or near Talisheek, La 

S. 3898. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
mainta‘n, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of 
waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith; 

S$. 3950. An act authorizing the establishment of a migratory 
bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans. ; 

S$. 4175. An act to legalize a bridge across Duck River, on the 
Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville, in Hickman County, 
Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the existing 
steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road: and 

S.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide for the naming of a 
prominent mountain or peak within the boundaries of Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Eielson. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Edueation and Labor, 
reported the nomination of Edward T. Franks, of Kentucky, 
to be a member of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, reported the nomination 
of Miss Bess Goodykoontz, of Iowa, to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, which was placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


OPINIONS OF THE COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I submit a routine re- 
port from the Committee on Printing, and I shall ask for its 
present consideration. I am directed by that committee to 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11274) 
to amend section 305, chapter 8, title 28, of the United States 
Code, relative to the compilation and printing of the opinions 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 

The sole purpose of the bill is to permit the court to print its 
own decisions. They are now printed under the Treasury 
Department, and it is the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
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on Printing that they should be printed independently by the 
court 
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there being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to | 


a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be t enacted, ete 


ge 192) of chapter 8 of title 28 of the United States Code be amended 
» read as follows 
The reporter of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals shall 
prepare and transmit 

“(1) To the Secretary of the Treasury, once a week, in time for 
printing in the publication entitled ‘Treasury Decisions,’ copies of all 
opinions relating to customs rendered by the court to that date; 

‘(2) To the Commissioner of Patents, once a week, in time for print- 
ing in the publication entitled ‘ Official Gazette’ copies of all opinions 
relating to patent and trade-mark appeals rendered to that date by said 
court 

rhe reporter shall cause to be compiled and published, at least once 
a yveur, in such manner as the court shall direct, all of the opinions 
rendered by said court to that date, together with such digests and 


indexes as the court may deem necessary.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Kills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts : 

A bill (S. 4698) amending the act entitled “An act making 
eligible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, who incurred physical disability in line of duty 
while in the service of the United States during the World War,” 
upproved May 24, 1928; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 


A bill (S. 4699) granting an increase of pension to Lucy 
Grimsley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4700) to authorize Lieut. Harvey R. 
United States Navy, to accept the award of the 
of Honor (with accompanying papers); to the 


Bowes, of the 
French Legion 
Committee on 


Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 
A bill (S. 4701) granting a pension to Myrtle Josephine 


Cogley (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S, 4702) granting an increase of pension to Luvinah J. 
Price (with accompanying papers) ; and 


A bill (S. 4703) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. BORAH: 


A bill (S. 4704) granting a pension to William H. Idle; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4705) authorizing the President to order Harry W. 
Kerns before a retiring board for a hearing of his case and upon 
the findings of such board determine whether or not he be placed 
on the retired list with the rank and pay held by him at the time 
of his resignation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. GILLETT: 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) establishing a commission 


for the participation of the United States in the observance of the | 


three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes; to the 
Comittee on the Library, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War Depart- 
ment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi River 
flood in 1927; 

H. R. 3222. An act for the relief of the State of Vermont ; 


H. R. 4290. An act to provide for the care of private battle- 
field memorials in Europe; 

H. R. 6128. An act to establish a national military park to 
commemorate the Battle of Kings Mountain; 

H. R. 7638. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, 
for use as an addition to Maxwell Field; 

H. R. 7929. An act providing retirement for persons who hold 
licenses as navigators or engineers who have reached the age 
of G4 years and who have served 25 or more years in the Army 
Transport Service ; 





, That the second sentence of section 305 (Jud. C., 


|} was 
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H. R. 9638. An act to establish a branth home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Northwest 
Pacific States; and 

H. R. 11409. An act to authorize the erection of a tablet in 
the Fort Sumter Military Reservation to the memory of the 
garrison at Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Reep, the Committee on Military Affairs 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 2982) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the use of 
a portion of Fort Ward, in the State of Washington, to the 
Washington Veterans’ Home Association of the Veterans of All 
Wars for park purposes, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $20,000 for repairs and improvements, including repair 
of elevators, replacement of linoleum, and painting and plaster- 
ing, at the Columbia Hospital and Lying-in Asylum, to be 
expended in the discretion and under the direction of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12902, the second deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

TRAVEL EXPENSES OF CERTAIN SENATE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following resolution (S. 
291), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Res. 
and 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to the secretary, or to 
one assistant secretary of any Senator, who in the course of his official 
duties is required to travel from Washington, D. C., to the legal resi- 
dence of the Senator and return, a sum to cover the cost of such travel 
which shall be calculated on a basis of 8 cents a mile by the most 
direct and customary route: Provided, That such travel shall not exceed 
one round trip for any regular, extra, or special session of Congress: 
And provided further, That such payment shall be made only upon cer- 
tification by the Senator by whom the secretary or assistant secretary 
is employed, that the travel was requisite and necessary in the discharge 
of his official duties. 


CORPORATIONS OPERATING COTTONSEED-OIL MILLS 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. 
292), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, Vhat the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed to 
transmit, from time to time, to the Senate, or expeditiously file with 
the Secretary of the Senate during the recess of Congress, a transcript 
of the hearings held before said commission, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 136 and Senate Resolution 147, Seventy-first Congress, directing an 
investigation of the charges that certain corporations operating cotton- 
seed-oil mills are violating the antitrust laws with respect to prices for 
cottonseed and acquiring the ownership or control of cotton gins, and 
that the same shall be printed, with accompanying illustrations, as a 
document for the use of the Senate, 


Res. 


AND THE TARIFF—SPEECH 


STECK 


AGRICULTURE OF SENATOR DANIEL F. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a very enlightening speech delivered by the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] at the Hawkeye, lowa, farm- 
ers’ picnic June 12, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted. 

Senator Sreck spoke as follows: 


Without objection, leave is 


The past four years have been of extreme importance to Iowa and 
to all the great agricultural States. For many years the rights and 
needs of agriculture have been discussed in party platforms and by 
party candidates for political offices, but only during the past four years 
has there been any real attempt to translate promises into legislation. 
During these years we have had the three fights for the McNary-Haugen 
bills—the export debenture, the Federal Farm Board, and the revision 
of the tariff. 

Entering the Senate in April, 1926, it has been my privilege to take 
a part in all these fights. Shortly after I entered the Senate the 
McNary-Haugen bill, containing the equalization-fee plan, came up for 
the first time. I supported it and during the debate spoke in favor of 
its passage. (This bill was defeated.) : 

At that time (June 8, 1926), commenting on the causes of the depres- 
sion of agriculture, I said: “In my opinion, the present agriculture 
problem is based upon two conditions, both economically unsound. 
First, the farmer sells in competition with the world and buys in a 
protected market. In other words, the tariff does not add to his in- 
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come and does contribute materially to his expenditure. Second, the 
farmer has no orderly method of marketing, and so is unable to get a 
stable price for his products.” That was my judgment then and is my 
judgment now. In the fight for the McNary-Haugen bills we were 
trying to provide the farmer with a plan of orderly marketing, and I 
am still convinced that that plan was the most sound and workable plan 
which has received the consideration of Congress. Twice the Congress 
passed these bills and twice they were vetoed by President Coolidge 
Then came the general election and the nomination of Mr. Hoover at 
Kansas City. Many good Republicans claim that the farmers were 
ignored and their interests betrayed at this convention. Whether this be 
true is a question for Republicans to decide. It was their convention 
and theirs is the responsibility. However that may be, the fact is that 
the McNary-Haugen plan was thrown overboard and in its stead we 
were promised a Federal Farm Board with broad powers and practically 
unlimited funds, Also we were promised a revision of the tariff in the 
interests of agriculture, a revision which was to mitigate the forces 
working to the detriment of agriculture and place agriculture on a parity 
with other industry. 

Mr. Hoover became President Hoover and within a few weeks after 
his inauguration he called Congress into special session to accomplish 
these two things—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 

The Congress speedily passed the act creating the Federal Farm Board 
and it has been in operation for about a year. I was impatient to get 
some plan which promised relief to our farmers and voted for its pas- 
sage. I sincerely hope it will prove a real help. I believe the board is 
making a good-faith effort to accomplish the purpose of the act and 
want it to be given a fair opportunity to prove itself before it is con- 
demned. It was regrettable that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce recently passed a resolution condemning the Farm Board, and I 
have been happy to see the chambers of commerce of so many of our 
Iowa cities repudiating this basty and ill-advised action of the national 
ehamber. 

After passing the bill creating the Farm Board the Congress took up 
the tariff. Tariff bills and all revenue measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives. The House Committee on Ways and Means 
held hearings for six months and reported a bill which the House passed 
practically unchanged and within a few days. Everyone remembers 
the storm of protest that went up when the terms of the bill became 
known to the country. Instead of a limited revision as promised and 
recommended by the President, the House bill was a general revision of 
the present law. And instead of being a revision in favor of agricul- 
ture, It placed agriculture in a worse position than it had been under 
the act of 1922. The protests against the House bill were from nearly 
every group and from every section of the country. Republican news- 
papers vied with Democratic newspapers in condemning it. It had no 
defenders except certain great industrial interests in whose behalf and 
at whose behest it was written. Not even the Republican Congressmen 
by whose votes it was passed defended it. 

Everyone looked to the Senate to rewrite the bill to comply with the 
President’s promises and wishes. The Senate Finance Committee after 
long hearings reported a bill which was better than the House bill, but 
which in comparison with the existing law was outrageous and unde- 
fendable. In fact no Senator has had the courage to defend it on the 
floor of the Senate from the day it was reported to the day of its 
passage. 

The Senate 
the bill. To 


started to work on it. There were over 20,000 items in 
have carefully considered each item would have taken 
two years or more. For a time it looked as if most of the glaring 
abuses would We eliminated. The Democrats, together with the Re- 
publican Senators from agriculture States, were successful in reducing 
many industrial rates and raising many on agriculture products. We 
were also successful in adding the debenture plan to the bill. Then Mr. 
GRUNDY was appointed to the Senate from Pennsylvania. He had been 
maintaining an extensive lobby in Washington for months. He moved 
his lobby into the Senate Office Building and went to work. To Guunpy 
and to Senators SmooT, Watson, and others to a lesser degree can be 
given the credit for the bill which finally passed the Senate I voted 
against it. The bill then went to conference, where we lost most of 
the remaining victories won in behalf of agriculture and the consumer. 

Months ago I stated that I would vote against the bill unless it was 
fairer to agriculture and to the consumer than the present law. I can 
not believe that any fair-minded person with a knowledge of the pro- 
visions of the bill will claim that it is as fair to those groups of our 
people as is the present law, or that it carries out the promises and 
wishes of the President. The President may sign it. I hope not. If 
he does, it will be because it is the work of a Republican Congress and 
not because the bill meets with his personal approval. 

It is impractical to mention all the increases in industrial rates which 
will increase the costs of living, but some of the outstanding ones are: 
Lumber, cement, brick, sugar, shoes and leather goods, cotton goods and 
clothing, woolen goods and clothing, aluminum cooking utensils, ete., 
farm tools, crockery and chinaware, window glass, pig iron, metal 
household and kitchen utensils, women’s and men’s felt and straw hats, 
linen table cloths and handkerchiefs, and wool blankets and carpets. 
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but it is also true that most of these rates can not be made effective 
If we had been able to retain the debenture clause in the bill most of 
these rates could have been made effective, but that was stricken out 
by Republican votes in both the House and the Senate. Without the 
debenture, and producing a surplus as we do of most farm products 
these rates are not effective and can not be made effective 

On many farm products where the tariff would be effective we wer: 
| defeated in our fight to get fair and necessary rates. A fair rate ] 


against a duty on shoes and leather goods, and took an active part in 
| many other contests. 

The present method of making a tariff bill is essentially selfish and 
sectional and I fought for the interest of my State, particularly the 
consumers and our greatest industry, agriculture I believe nearly 
everyone who has watched this tariff bill in the making is convinced 
that never again should there be a general revision by Congress The 





| agricultural products. 


| of a 9-foot channel on the upper Mississippi Kiver and the improvement 
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It is true that the rates on many agriculture products were raised, 









dairy products was refused. 
The farmer's request that he be 





given the casein market was refused 










The farmer's request that he be given the vegetable oils was refused 

His request that he be given the starch market was denied 

His request that he be given the frozen and dried egg market was 
refused. 

His request for a proper protection on flaxseed was refused as was 
also his request for a real protective duty on linseed oil 

These are some of the reasons I voted against the tariff bill I 
worked and voted to keep down industrial rates and to secure fair rates 
on agriculture products. I led the fight in the Senate for an 8-cent 
duty on blackstrap molasses. I was one of the leaders in the fight for a 
fair duty on casein and beeswax, I was one of the leaders in the fight 









tariff should be taken out of politics and th: 
in a bDonpartisan tariff introduced an amendment to 
bring this about, but it failed of passage I am certain however that 
some such plan as I suggested will be adopted in the near future. 

I believe in a protective tariff 
everlastingly committed to this 


power to fix rates lodged 





commission. I 






Our country is definitely and I believe 
economic policy ; 





but I am opposed to a 









prohibitive tariff and believing as I do that most of the new rates in 
the present bill are prohibitive rather than protective I could not do 
otherwise than oppose its passage. 





The country was pledged a limited revision for the purpose of giving 
to agriculture the same measure of fair protection enjoyed by industry 
under the existing tariff. In my opinion, the bill before Congress grossly 
violates the spirit. and letter of that pledge and I could not give 
consent to its becoming a law. 







my 







Among other important matters before the Congress during the past 
four years of particular interest to Iowa have 

The fights to limit immigration 

The bill providing for the construction of Boulder Dam 

The improvement of our two border rivers—th« 
the upper Missouri. 

Labor legislation. 






been : 










upper Mississippi and 










Legislation for veterans of all wars 
I took a leading part in the two principal immigration controversies 
I favored a drastic 








limitation in the number of immigrants but opposed 
the plan because it reduced of 
immigrants northern and western especially 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries, and increased the percentages 






national origins quota the percentage 






coming from Europe, 

























of those coming from southern and eastern Europe and Asia, especially 
Italy. The basic racial stock of our people comes from borthern and 
western Europe and while I have no prejudice against any particular 
nationality I firmly believe that the future of our country will best 
served by limiting future immigration almost entirely to the peoples of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, England, Ireland, and 
other Nordic peoples whence has come the bulk of these who have built 
and maintained our country and its institutions, and whose people moré 
nearly and most easily fit into our manner of living and our form of 
government. Also, I voted and fought for an amendment to our immi- 
gration laws which would drastically limit immigration from Mexico 
because the class of people we get from that country can not be merged 
with our people and because all immigrants aggravate our already 
serious unemployment situation. 

I was one of the two mid-western Senators who opposed the con 
struction of Boulder Dam by the Federal Government In the first 
place, I am fundamentally opposed to Government construction, owner 





ship, and operation of our public utilities. Also I am opposed to taxing 







our people for projects which create millions of acres of agricultural 
lands to be operated in competition with our Iowa farms, when the 
country’s available farm acreage is already producing a great surpl of 






Ever since coming to the Senate I have fought for the construction 







of the upper Missouri from Kansas City to Sioux City In the 
| session of Congress commencing December, 1926, Senator David Stewart 
and I took the lead in the fight to improve the upper Missouri We 





| put it over at that session, and the project is now under way. 
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The fight for 
for In 


session of the 








1 9-foot channel on the upper Mississippi bas gone on 
1928 we survey, and at this 
Congress we bave secured an amendment to the rivers and 


yerrs passed legisiation ordering a 








harbors bill which edopts the 9-foot channel as a F deral project and 
authorizes an appropriation of seven and one-half millions of dollars to 
initiate the work I took an active part in this fight, and feel that we 
have won a distinct victory for Iowa and other middle western States. 

Much important labor legislation has been before Congress during 
my term of vice The Labor Board for the settlement of contro- 
versie between employer and employee was created. We passed the 
unemployment bills, the Couzens resolution holding up railroad con- 
solidation, the onvict labor bill, and the bill to regulate motor-bus 
lines All these bills and others in which labor was interested received 
my ictive support 

Many bills have been passed during my four years in the Senate in 
the interests of our veterans. All have had my support. We have 
passed many special bills granting pensions to our veterans of the Civil 
War i 1 the widows of Civil War veterans and have increased their 
regular pensions As a member of the Senate Pensions Committee I 
bave helped in drawing and passing all those bills Also we have lib- 
eralized the Spanish War pension legislation and have passed several 
bills for the hospitalization and compensation of our World War vet- 
ernus We have increased the number of hospitals and the number of 
beds in existing hospitals We passed the emergency officers’ retirement 
bill and the Reed-Snell resolution looking toward the enactment of a 
universal draft act. All these and many other similar bills had my 
active support in the committee and on the Senate floor. 

In conclusion, let me say that while I am a Democrat, and, I believe, 


a good one, yet I have sincerely tried to represent lowa without regard 


to partisanship I have voted in what I believe to be the best interest 
of all the people of Iowa and the Nation In following this course I 
have at times voted contrary to the majority of my party as repre- 
sented in the Senate Also, I have refused to blindly follow any group 
or organization and on a few occasions have voted contrary to the 
desires of some of the farm organizations, of organized labor, of the 
American Legion, of the commercial and industrial organizations, and 


others, although I have been glad to agree with such groups and organi- 
zations whenever in my judgment their wishes were consistent with my 
general policy of trying to honestly and impartially represent the best 
interest of our people as a whole. 

I have no apology to offer for any vote I have cast. 
after a careful consideration of the question 


my 


cast involved and repre- 
I know I have not pleased every individual 
with all my votes. Indeed, I have not tried to do so. But I hope that 
efforts the whole merit and the approval of the great 
majority of the people I have had the honor to represent. 


sented best judgment 


my on have 


PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp an article appearing in The Nation of June 11, 
1930, by Oswald Garrison Villard, entitled “The Philadelphia 
Cabbage Patch.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 


THH PRESS TO-DAY—VI. THE PHILADELPHIA CABBAGE PATCH 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


Like Pittsburgh and Chicago, Philadelphia shows clearly the devastat- 
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Each vote was | 


ing effects of the drift toward consolidations and disappearances in the | 


newspaper field. Since 
have perished the following dailies: The Press, the North American, and 
the in the morning field, and the evening Times, Item, Star, 
Call, and Telegraph. There remain the Inquirer and Public Ledger, the 
Record, the Evening Ledger, the Bulletin, and the tabloid Daily News. 


News 


There are, however, only four owners left: Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis, who owns the two Ledgers and has just purchased the In- 
quirer; J. David Stern, an able publisher, who two years ago bought 
the Record; the MeLean family, owners of the Bulletin; and Bernarr 
Macfadden, proprietor of the Daily News 

Only one of these, the Record, offers any real liberalism. Founded 
just 60 years ago, it prides itself upon expressing “the opinions and 
aspirations of enlightened men and women.” It has certainly fought 
consistently for clean elections and better government, against de- 
bauchers of the ballot, and on behalf of exploited labor, and believes 
that it was chiefly responsible for the defeat of an outrageous $149.- | 
000,000 traction grab Until recently it was a Democratic newspaper, 
highly individualistic in make-up, with an especially strong following in 
the rural territory adjacent to Philadelphia, notably in New Jersey. 


The Record is to-day conventional in make-up and independent in poli- 


tics The Democratic Party in Pennsylvania has dropped out from 
under it, and so it is reported ready for a new political lineup, leaning 
occasionally in the Republican direction Not as to the city, however. 
There it refuses to go along with any of the bosses In the national 
field it is distinctly opposed to reactionary Republicanism and is out- 
spok iwainst the new tariff. Its editorials induced Gifford Pinchot to 


I served on the Philadelphia Press in 1897 there | 
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run for governor again, but in the primary just ended it supported the 
wet ticket, Bohlen for Senator and Phillips for governor. 

It is of enormous importance to Philadelphia that the Record should 
succeed under its new ownership. Without it the city would be reduced 
almost to the pitiful level of Chicago, where there is no choice in the 
morning field save between Hearst and the McCormick's Tribune. For a 
city like Philadelphia to be dependent upon the McLean and Curtis 
dailies would be a little short of a calamity. Hence it is encouraging 
to learn that this flower in Philadelphia's cabbage patch has been 
steadily growing under Mr. Stern's lecdership—at least until the re- 
cent shrinkage in business, which has profoundly affected even the most 
prosperous dailies. Thus, its circulation rose from 113,300 readers in 
1928 to 129,959 in 1929, and has been averaging around 140,000 of late, 
in 1929 catching up with the morning Ledger on week days. On Sun- 
days the showing has not been quite so favorable. During the last 
quarter of 1929 the Sunday Record sold 122,347 papers, a gain of 23.2 
per cent over 1928, while the Sunday Ledger disposed of 483,567 copies 
and the Sunday Inquirer of 503,237. 
to succeed, 

The kind of competition which Mr. Stern has had to fight can be 
understood from the fact that the Curtis papers sent out in April the 
following notice to newsboys: “If you persist in selling Sunday Records 
you will not be permitted to sell Sunday Inquirers or Sunday Ledgers.” 
The Record met this attack successfully and with entire good humor, 
saying that “it is the first time in Philadelphia journalistic history that 
one newspaper has been singled out as so important that its competitors 
decided to combine against it.” About the same time the Record printed 


None the less, it appears certain 


an editorial denouncing the Ledger for instigating through a Hearst 
news agency a false statement that the Record was for sale. From 
the same source, doubtless, have come the constant reports that the 


Record is not worth buying by the Curtis interests and is likely to “ die 
of its own volition.” That does not appear to me to be so certain, 


for Mr. Stern has had extraordinary success with his Camden papers, 


the Courier and Post, small-town dailies which he has built up to a 
joint circulation of more than 70,000. He is a man to be reckoned 
with, though it is plainly a most difficult furrow which he has now 
chosen to plow. Philadelphia is notoriously unreceptive to anything 
independent. He who undertakes to go counter to the political con- 


tractor gang which controls the city, and to the sodden selfishness and 
contentment of the middle class as well as of the very prosperous, has a 
man-sized job on his hands. But Mr. Stern knows how to fight. Single 
handed he thrice defeated the Baird machine in Camden—more strongly 
intrenched than Vare’s in Philadelphia. Its fight upon him was most 
bitter and personal—in one month it had him arrested three times in 
the effort to drive this “ carpet-bagger”’ out of town. He has owned 
six newspapers, all successful, all liberal, antimachine, and fearless. 

When we come to the Bulletin with its tremendous circulation of 
550,000 copies we find one of the cleanest, dullest, most bourgeois of 
American dailies; one of the most conventional as well as one of the 
most prosperous, but quite courageous enough to hold even the greatest 
advertisers at bay. One turns over page after page of advertising 
fringed with reading matter, and sees how it is that the Bulletin has 
found its way into almost every Philadelphia home. It is kindly and 
decent, though cheap in appearance, has the necessary amount of jokes 
and comic strips and news photographs, calls itself independent Repub- 
lican, is always against Vare, and has fought the traction ring. But 
it can not become deeply interested in such a primary contest as has 
recently been ended in Pennsylvania, though it will take sides sharply 
when the election occurs. As a whole, however, in its eyes all is ex- 
tremely well with the Republic in this best of all possible worlds, and 
there is no reason why any and every patriot should not sleep soundly, 
provided the tariff is very high and the communists are properly 
squelched. This newspaper represents its owners’ viewpoint to a T; 
one must know it and them really to understand democracy in Phila- 
de!phia. 

As far as Bernarr Macfadden’s Daily News, with its 200,000 circula- 
tion, it is not sufficient to say that it is like the general run of tabloids. 
There is a complication here in that ex-Senator William 8S. Vare, the 
boss of Philadelphia, owns 49 per cent of the stock—no doubt an ex- 
tremely advantageous business arrangement, which can, however, hardly 
be said to leave the Daily News free to serve the cause of good govern- 
ment. The rise of the Daily News has been remarkable in its rapidity ; 
its advertising is increasing while the other dailies are losing—Mr 
Vare is, of course, able to influenee the insertion of a good many ad- 
vertisements, especially legal ones. Three years ago when it was losing 
$350,000 a year it was offered for sale. To-day it is believed to be earn- 
ing $250,000 or more annually. 

There remains in this cabbage patch the three Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
dailies, and when we come to them we reach the nub of the Philadelphia 
situation and its most serious aspect. At the beginning of last March, 
Mr. Curtis suddenly purchased the 103-year-old Inquiref, together with 
land and buildings, from the Elverson heirs, for a sum variously put 
at $18,000,000 and $20,000,000. It is an open secret that the deal was 
engineered by John C. Martin, the husband of Mrs. Curtis’s daughter 
by her first husband, who is now the real executive of the four dailies 
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Mr. Curtis owns (the fourth being the New York Evening Post). Mr 
Curtis had been in Florida; he was informed of the deal on his re- 
turn, made an immediate inspection of the property, and the trans- 
action was completed. The Inquirer has, however, been allowed to 
live—when Mr. Curtis purchased the Press and the North American 


he immediately destroyed those dailies and with ruthless cruelty turned 
their staffs out Into the street with only a day or two's notice, Curi- 
ously enough, however, the policy has been to conceal the change as 
much as possible—the April 1 statement of ownership and circulation 
of the Inquirer being “ buried" so far back in the paper that it 
escaped the notice of some of the editors. The masthead of the 
is also not Indicative of the Curtis ownership. 

The Inquirer, which 1840 startled the 


even 
daily 


in 


newspaper world by en- 
tirely new departure in journalism, the purchase of the American 
rights for exclusive publication of “Barnaby Rudge” and “ Master 
Humphrey's Clock” by a then rising young English author, Charles 


Dickens, had long been the Philadelphia Republican's Bible, aggressive 


in its attacks upon all who refused to worship at the Republican shrine 
It was naturally extremely useful to the hine, over which it exer 
cised a great influence ; the machine had to be pretty rotten to come in 
for criticism at the hands of the Inquirer. As a hidebound party organ 
it had, in other words, no superior, and when it came to the tariff it 


ma 


gladly did the bidding of the membership of the Republican Club and | 


the Manufacturers’ Association In brief, the Inquirer has stood 


most ardent advocate of the status quo that the most reactionary con 
servative could possibly desire. 


None the less, its passage into the hands of Mr. Martin—for that is 


the 
Record that gentleman will dominate the morning field of Philadelphia; 


what it comes down to—is ominous. Should anything happen to 


as it is he reaches approximately 600,000 purchasers every week day 
and about 1,000,000 Sundays. This already so closely 
mates a monopoly as to make it well worth while to get some 
what Mr. Martin is after. That is not easy to define. It 


on approxi 
idea 


is, 


son-in-law’s hands. 


It is also apparent that Mr. Martin is by no means hostile to the 
brood of politicians; during the recent primary the Curtis papers sat 
squarely on the fence, refusing to notice editorially one of the most 


exciting campaigns in the history of the State. But the 
editorial page had plenty of space for such thrilling subjects as Clean 
Up Week, Dandelion Pickers Fines, Lauding the 
Motherhood, and Locust Plague Grows Worse in 
sane and certain to offend no reader’s sensibilities. 


Pscape Heroism 


delphia politicians. Certain it is that under Mr. Martin 
nothing done to retrieve Mr. Curtis’s own mistakes. 


there 


That gentleman has never ever approached the success in the daily 
field which he has achieved with the Saturday Evening Post and the 


Ladies’ 
tried to 


Home Journal. 
make 


He 
a national 


has not known 


newspaper of 


how to succeed. 


out the Ledger but 


ought to be. 


They economize in editorial salaries in accordance with the new.trend 


which declares that the daily should not lead or seek to impose its be- 
liefs upon others, but that it should be merely a reflection of our swift, | 


superficial, pleasure-loving, jazz age Their editorial pages will 


too inefficient 
profit. 


to make money or is dissatisfied with the rate 


large advertisers. They will continue to 


into contact. 
What hope, under these circumstances, can there 
lightened, independent, liberal public In Philadelphia? 


be for an 


the aspirations and desires of the great mass of Americans? 


life? 
millions roll in on them constantly. 


mediocrity of his great magazines and their special appeal to Babbittry 
but by the magnitude of his public gifts. 


evidenced by many millions. 
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for 
all the economic and imperialistic policies of the Republicans and is the 


of 
however, | 
clear that he is extremely ambitious and that Mr. Curtis, who will be 
80 years old on June 15, is more and mere leaving matters in his step- 


Inquirer's 


of 
Egypt—all safe and 
In newspaper circles 
it is the belief that Mr. Martin has none of such principles as have 
guided Mr. Curtis in his journalistic ventures, and there is a great de- 
sire for more light upon his relations with the various groups of Phila- 


will be 


He long 
entirely 
failed, probably because he never really visioned what a national daily | 
There is nothing about the New York Evening Post, for 
example, to indicate that either Mr. Martin or Mr. Curtis can build a 
newspaper capable of making a profound impress upon the metropolis. 
Their editorial pages are never strong or brilliant or given to leadership. 


con- 
tinue to reflect the views of the rich, prosperous, and contented, and of 
those who profit by special privilege, who believe that the Government 
should go into special tariff partnership with every manufacturer who is 
of his 
Finally, if the columns of their dailies are clean and carry only 
worthy advertising, they are not wholly free from domination by the 
be class organs—the mouth- 
pieces of the class with which Mr. Martin and Mr. Curtis come daily 


en- 
What hope, out- 
side of the Record, that there will be a sympathetic interpretation of 
What 
hope that there will be a determined effort to allay the growing popular 
discontent by frontal attacks upon the evils of our social and economic 
These men are far too rich to look for any such leadership; 
Mr. Curtis himself drugs the people 
of Philadelphia not merely by the deadly conservatism and intellectual 


Where George W. Childs, the 
former owner of the Public Ledger, was accounted a great philanthropist 
when he bestowed checks for $1,000 or $5,000, Mr. Curtis’s generosity is 


Business Philadelphia admires him pro | there was interjected Into the debate, and then offered as an amendment, 
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foundly, despite his serious intellectual limitations, because busines 
everywhere worship material success, and Mr 
is surely a wonder of the business world But to the development ot 
the soul of America he has contributed nothing Every thoughtful 
American must look with anxiety upon a situation in which Mr. Curtis's 








men 


Curtis's material 


succes 









































heirs will dominate, or nearly dominate, the mentality of the historic 
City of Brotherly Love and the sources of its news—and should aid as 
best he can the fight of the Record against that domination. 





PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


} Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, | ask leave to have 
in the Record an article entitled Industry Brushed Aside, 
from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, issue of June 1, 
1980, 
There 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOT 











inserted 


























being 

































































no objection, the article was ordered to be 
| printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, June 1, 1930] 
INDUSTRY BRUSHED ASIDE 
The Senate, noted for its disinclination to support the policies of the 
President, chose H. R. 8574, known as the Williamson bill, “ to transfer 
to the Attorney General certain functions in the administration of the 
national prohibition act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and for other purposes,” as an occasion to reverse its 
attitude toward the administration The bill, as reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, was that received from the House of Rep 





resentatives with but 
record vote. 
and the 


few slight amendments and was passed without a 
The House accepted the amendments without 
bill is expected to become law, effective July 1, 1930 
It is now more than a year since certain authorized representatives of 
and industry with the President of th: 


United States for the purpose of submitting their views as to what might 





conference 














interview 





science sought an 



































be done in the interests of enforcement of prohibition without undu 
interference with legitimate industry along lines which had been enuncl 
ated in the inaugural address The President was seemingly unwilling 
to meet this small committee. Since that time consistent efforts have 
been made to lay before the Attorney General and congressional com 
mittees that side of the question particularly involving sclence and 





industry. The so-called Williamson bill, 
lation desired 
tice 
It 


been 


while regarded by some as legis 
the departments, particularly the Department of Ju 

is nevertheless well known to be strictly an administration measure 
has had the support of those who have believed that enforcement has 
difficult because of alleged administration in the Treasu 

Department and of those who feel that whatever is wanted to perfect 
enforcement should be granted, in the belief that such efforts 
lead to earlier modification or repeal. Some “drys” have opposed it 
holding that progress has been made and that too frequent changes in 





by 











poor 




















will only 


























| the plan of enforcement are bad. The features which have been inter 
| preted by industry as leading to dual control and the requirement for 
legitimate industry to deal in large measure with a department whos« 
chief function it is to prosecute law violators, bave been opposed by 





industry. Following the stx*ements made by the Attorney General 












































before the committees in the House, the representatives of sclence and 
industry offered amendments before a considerate Subcommittee on the 
Judiciary in the Senate designed to give the Department of Justice 
clearly what its head had said he sought. However, as the Senator from 
New York, Mr. CoprLanp, remarked in the Senate debate ‘Mr. Presi 
| dent, like old Sisyphus trying to roll the stone to the top of the mx 
tain, to attempt to modify the bill is a useless undertaking It can not 





be done We might just as well sit down and accept what is 


to us in capsules, given to us, and we are told to take 


turned « 























The effort to have the points made by industry thoroughly considered 
resulted in one or two advantages. Whereas originally no permit would 
be granted, renewed, or amended within 10 days after the application 





had been filed with the 


Attorney General, this basic delay was modified 






































by the House committee to apply only to renewals and amendments t 
extend for more than 90 days. A certain amount of edueational work 
has been accomplished, and the debate in the Senate put into the record 
repeatedly the interpretation and intent of the bill which, though not 
expressed in the law, will be exceedingly valuable should any of thes: 
matters find themselves eventually in the courts Those in charge of 
the measure indicated that it is the intent to leave the control and 








issuance of permits in the Treasury Department and not to 
Attorney General interfere in any way with lawful rations It is 
| expected that he shall only exercise his power of discretion regarding 
permits, thelr renewal and amendment, when he has facts indicating 
| violations or other legitimate grounds which should lead to withholding 
the permit or the institution of revocation proceedings. It is difficult 
to understand why the friends of the measure use perfectly 


have the 





ope 




















declined te 























clear language in this regard Again quoting the Senator from New 
York, “To me it is passing strange t! men who are willing to read 
into the law a definite meaning should be unwilling to write that me: 
ing into the law that all who read in the future may know exactly 
what the law means.” 

While it has no part in the matter under discussion, nevertheless 
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language substar identical with that used when the Sirovich bill | 
the 
vicn wished to define 
green, or diethyl 
bar whatever to criminal 
jon of industrial alcohol, 
sment to the legitimate 
the House by a of 
Senate, but it indicates 
the situation to 
research persists 
and progress has 
the law to be 


thing done 


providing 


Senate 


for t 
It will 
denaturing materia to 
phthalate, whic 
manipulation 
which cou 


ntinuance of toxic de rants came before 


nat 
called that Congressman Sire 


mean only malachite 


pyridine 
offer 
ised diver 


is well known no 


equently incre 


to 
had 
dment was 


il 


ead 
d ] This measure 


eTious 


embarra in- 
defeated in 


lost in 


been vote 


mer the 


sary it is for techni men familiar with 


As 
nontoxk 


continue their work of education is well known, 


in an effort to find satisfactory 
the 


with th pr 


denaturants, 
of 
provi ions, D 
alcohol 

natured 


corded But if 
reed 
ken the 


permissive features are 


ohibitive must be 
of denatured 
leohol de 
ha\ 
lawless 


position 
under governmental 
to 
worthy 


formulas is 
purposes, 
of note that 
in many such 
methanol. The 
not subject to 
bition act 
been sacrificed in the 
We very much hope 
increasing difficulties 
the arrangement. 
created for it, and 
through 


frequently ch red with 


to 


been diverted 
drinkers, it 
shown the product involved 
either natural synthetic 
these solvents are 
natior 


ing beverage 


with re Itant injury 


tigations 


to 


Meial Inve 


have 


casualties have been 
ution, and 
whatsoever under the 
t the ts of 


tuation for well-known political reas 


or 
distri use of 
ial prohi 
ve tha inter industry have 
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the 
under 


respect 


ng in our 
must 


must 


views with to 


which industry 


Industry 


learn 
live 


adaptability 


to live with 


new 


always with the condition for 


tunately its so far has carried it many a per- 


plexing 
After 


tice 


ituation 
July 1 
exactly 


Surely 


enforcement will be 
the President and 
ther in 10 and 
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through 


red 
Att 
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cente 
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n the Department of Jus 


rney General have wished 
Attorney 
the 


be 
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alibis Oxe Since the General 


are 
its 


jointly to prescribe regulations, 


representatives must 
helpful hand and at 
from the viewpoint 
the law. 
legitimate industry 
will 
effort to make 


results 


more active 
il a genuinely 
all proposals bo 

permissive 
estricted 


lict that 


Same time 


through th of enforcement 
of ham- 


must go 


features of Regardless how 
find itself, it on, 
no lack of cooperation, 


is presented, 


nray 


there be no sulking 


rnest the best of what leaving 


ers to interpret th 
WAR-TIME RANK 


The PRESIDING 


FOR RETIRED AND FORMER 


OFFICER (Mr. Fess the chair) laid 
before the Sen: the amendments of the House of Representa- 
to the bill (S. 465) to give war-time rank to retired offi 
cers and former officers of the United States Army, which were, 
page 1, line 3, after the word “Army,” to insert a comma 
“Navy, Marine Corps, and/or Coast Guard”; on the same 
line 9, after the word “Army,” to insert “ Navy, Marine 
and Guard”; on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“Army,” to insert a comma and “ Navy, Marine Corps, and/or 
Coast Guard”; and on page 2, line 10, after the word “ Mili- 
tary,” to insert “and/or Naval.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to give war-time rank 
to retired officers and former officers of the Army, Navy, Marin? 
Corps, and/or Coast Guard of the United States.” 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House, 

The motion was agreed 


ARMY OFFICERS 
in 
ile 
tives 


on 
and 
pace, 


Corps, 


or Coast 


to. 
rTENNESSEE RIVER 

The PRESIDING 
amendment of 


BRIDGE NEAR CHATTANOOGA, 


OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4157) 
to extend the times for commencing and completing a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at or near Chattanooga, Hamilton 
Tenn., which was, on page 1, line 9, to strike out “ the 
approval hereof” and insert “ March 2, 1930,” 
GEORGE. On behalf of the junior Senator from Ten- 
{Mr. Brock], I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed 


TENN. 


County, 
date of 
Mr 


nessee 


to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- | 
retaries, who also announced that the President approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On June 11, 1930: 

S. 3054. An act to increase the salaries of certain postmasters 
the first class, 

On June 12, 1930: 

S.517. An act for the relief of Arch L. Gregg; and 

Ss. 3950. An act authorizing the establishment of a migratory 
d refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans, 


of 


bi 
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| great mass of the people are not represented. 


| represented. 
| bill which provided, in brief, that there should be a people's 
| counsel, whose duty it should be to appear before the Tariff 
| Commission to represent the great consuming public, the un- 


» 


— 


JUNE 1 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORTS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the reports of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are nearing what I hope is 
the end of the tariff debate. From whatever standpoint we view 
the bill now before us I do not believe it can be defended. It 
represents protection run perfectly mad. It is conceived and 
written in the interest of victorious business organizations who 
are using their power, which they obtained by the practice, in 
my judgment, of many unfair and deceitful means, to put 
through the Congress one of the most selfish and indefensible 
tariff measures that has ever been considered by the American 
people. In my judgment, those who are behind it will see that 
they have used their own power to bring about their own de- 
struction, because, after all, in the long run, assuming that all 
interested parties are unselfish and honest, a tariff bill which 
builds up a part of our people to the damage and injury of 
other parts of our people will bring its own ruin. Already big 
business itself is seeing the signs of depression and destruction 
which the probability of the passage of the bill brings before 
the entire civilized world. 

It has been often said during the debate that this is the last 
tariff bill which will ever be considered in the way this tariff 
bill and all its predecessors have been considered. If that 
prophecy should prove to be true, some good would come out of 
the bill, even though in many other respects it brings hardship 


to 


and depression. 


Every student of political economy knows that in all our his- 
tory there has never been a tariff bill considered and agreed to 
upon a scientific basis. For many years this fact has been ap- 
parent to all students of governments, and men regardless of 
party during the last 25 or 30 years have been giving considera- 
tion to some method by which we could relieve a tariff bill of 


|} some of its monstrosities, of some of the evils and logrolling 


methods which heretofore have always crept into the considera- 
tion of a tariff bill, 
Congress had that thought in mind when it provided for a 


| Tariff Commission, and while the Tariff Commission has done 
| some good it has brought about many disappointments. 


In this 
bill. when we were considering that feature of it, the Senate 
adopted some amendments which would have gone further toward 
putting tariff consideration on a scientific bas's, toward elimi- 
nating logrolling from its consideration, and banishing selfish- 
ness and partisanship, than had ever been accomplished before 
in the history of the United States. The regrettable thing is 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate have yielded; that 
they have gone back on every one of those propositions, either in 
whole or in part. 

The Senate inserted an amendment in the bill providing for 
a people’s counsel, The duty of the people’s counsel was to be 
to represent the great, bulk of consumers in the United States 
before the Tariff Commission. It is conceded, it must be con- 
ceded, that in matters pending before the Tariff Commission the 
Big corporations 
and special interests, able to employ high-priced specialists and 
attorneys, always have the advantage; but the people are not 
So in the Senate an amendment was put on the 


counted millions of American citizens who never before have 
been represented before that body. That amendment conferred 
authority on the people’s counsel, upon his own motion, repre- 
senting the public, to initiate matters before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and it provided that when questions as to tariff rates 
were brought before that commission by interested parties, 


| usually by large, domineering corporations, it should be the duty 
| of the people’s counsel to appear and defend the rights of con- 


suming Americans. The conferees, however, have receded on 
that amendment; it is now out of the bill; it has “ gone where 
the woodbine twineth.” In eliminating that amendment, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate have surrendered one of the 
most important fundamental principles ever sought to be in- 
corporated in a tariff bill. 

The Senate also inserted another amendment in the bill, 
which, if adopted, would eliminate logrolling in the making of 
tariff laws. Every student who has given any consider..tion to 
the methods heretofore employed in the House and in the Senate 
in the consideration of tariff bills realizes that. one of the great 
evils involved is logrolling and the trading of votes. I do not 
mean that men openly trade and deal in their votes; I am not 
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gress is considering a tariff bill embracing thousands of items 
and one locality wants a rate—perhaps an inordinate rate 
upon some product that the representative of that locality, 
«ther in the House or in the Senate, in order to secure that 
tariff rate for his people, will vote for dozens and dozens of 
other amendments providing for increased rates on other com- 
modities; and so when the tariff bill is finally passed it em- 
bodies a conglomeration of rates brought together by such log- 
rolling methods. 

The Senate adopted an amendment to the bill—the so-called 
‘coalition’ put it on—providing that when the Tariff Commis- 
sion, as proposed to be reorganized, should report, after a 
scientific investigation, as to what tariff rate ought to be im- 


posed on a given article, it would not be in order, either in the | 


Senate or in the House of Representatives, either to offer or con- 
sider an amendment affecting the rates in another schedule or 
on another item, thus shutting out completely the opportunity 
for logrolling, and confining the Senate and the other House to 
the consideration of a particular commodity or schedule. 

It has been said that one Congress is not bound by the action 
of another Congress, and that such a law, if enacted, could be 
repealed. I have also heard it said by Members of Congress 
that the result desired could be attained by the adoption of a 
rule, but either House may change its rules. 
not forget that if this amendment, which was adopted by the 
Senate, were retained in the bill, it would be on the statute 
books as law; it would have to be signed by the President; it 


would be a part of the bill which the President would sign; | 


and the result would be that the offering of such an amendment 
would be a violation of the law, would be contrary to law, and 
neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives by any 
rule can violate a law of the land. It is true Congress could 
repeal the law; but that would require the affirmative vote of 
the Senate and the affirmative vote of the House of Representa- 
tives and then the signature of the President; in other words, 
suoh a law would be the same as any other law. 

You will remember, Mr. President, the discussion on that 
amendment. Before it was offered, and with the intention of 
offering it afterwards, I carefully interrogated various Senators, 
the leaders, and asked them, when they were discussing the bill, 
why such an amendment should not be adopted, and, without 
exception, they approved it; they are on record as approving it. 
When the amendment was formally offered it was adopted by a 
large majority. That amendment also has disappeared from the 
bill; the conferees have surrendered it. 

If there be anybody interested in logrolling in the making of 
a tariff bill, it is the great business corporations which make 
financial profit out of the tariff. They want extraordinarily 
high tariff rates; they want to levy tribute upon the consumers 
of the country away beyond righteousness and reason; they 
want logrolling; they are opposed to the scientific consideration 
of a tariff bill. They fear the adoption of such an amendment 
might bring about a scientific consideration of tariff questions, 
and so the conferees have surrendered that important amend- 
ment; it is not embraced in the conference report on the bill. 

It seems to me that everyone who has ever given considera- 
tion to the tariff question must almost blush with shame when 
he thinks that the House and the Senate have turned down a 
proposition so fair and righteous as that embodied in the amend- 
ment to which I have referred; that the House and the Senate 
have refused to incorporate that kind of a proposition into the 
law ; that the House and the Senate would go on record in favor 
of continuing logrolling and trading methods in the considera- 
tion of tariff bills. 


In the Senate another amendment was adopted to the bill, an | 


amendment which came about because of the fact that in the 
past our experience with the Tariff Commission has not been 


and operating under existing law. We found that partisanship 
was entering into it; we found that the President of the United 
States, before he appointed a member of that commission, de- 
manded that his resignation should be placed in the President's 


hands; we found that, through the domination and influence of | 


the Chief Executive, the Tariff Commission was practically con- 


trolled and that, if it had not been for two or three members | 


of the commission standing out against great odds, conditions 
would have been much worse than they actually were. We 
found, in other words, that partisanship was controlling the 
action of the Tariff Commission in matters where the riglits, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of more than a hundred 
million people might be at stake; that the influence of some self- 
ish corporations, demanding exorbitant and unreasonable, yea, 
almost criminal rates on their products, were able to control 
the action of that governmental commission in passing upon 
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charging anyone with corruption; but it is natural when Con- | 


Senators must | 


|} and shall immediately cause public notice 


| porations or associations cone¢ rned in the 
| bution, or sale of such article that it 


| distribution, or sale 
such as to give us a very high opinion of that body as organized | 
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the rizhteousness or the unrighteousness of tariff rates. So we 
provided in specific language by the amendment to which I refer 
that the Tariff Commission in considering a tariff rate should 
disregard partisanship; that it should act judicially and deter 
mine the questions before it, as a judge determines questions 
brought before his court. We went as far as we possibly could 
te let the members of the Tariff Commission know that when 
they are acting on behalf of the people of the United Stat 
they are occupying positions as dignified and as honorable as 
those of justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that they should be as honest and as unprejudiced as justices of 
the Supreme Court. We put the members of the Tariff Com 
mission on as high a plane as that occupied by the Supreme 
Court. We said in so many words that in passing upon ques- 
tions coming before them they must act like judges; that poli 
ticians and partisanship should be excluded from their delibera- 
tions and findings. 

What happened to that just amendment? Who could object 
to it? It has gone; the Senate conferees have surrendered it; 
it is not in the bill. Who can defend that action on the part 
of the conferees? Is there any citizen of the United States when 
he realizes what has been done and what will be done if the 
House and the Senate shall approve the conference report who 
will not say to himself that the great National Legislature has 
put its approval upon the diabolical, unjust, and indefensible 
methods that have been pursued heretofore by the Tariff Com- 
mission? The people of the United States can rightfully say 
that Congress has refused to raise by positive enactment of law 
the Tariff Commission above the realm of petty politics. The 
conferees on the part of the Senate have yielded on that amend 
ment; they have surrendered ; the amendment is rejected; it is 
not in the bill. 

Mr. President, another amendment was offered and agreed 
to in the Senate known as the antimonopoly amendment. Aft 
this point I ask unanimous consent, without reading, that that 
amendment may be inserted in the Recorp as part of nry re 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Sec. (1) 
courage domestic 
ports from other 


purchasers and consumers 


GLENN in the chair). 


655 That in effectuating the 


purpose of 


imposition of 


this act to en 


industries, etc., by th duties 


upon im 


also the domesti 


t? 


countries it is purpose to protect 
ie exaction of 
and all the 
such duties by the maintenance of 
strained competition among domesti 
in order to assure the 
any citizen of the 
this act shall be 
Court 


against excessive or artificial 
prices in respect to any 


subject to 


articles, commodities, 
full 
and distributors Phat 
maintenance of such condi 
United States or th 
entitled to file a 
alleging that such ec 
respect to the production, 
article or commodity 


and thir 
onditions of unr 
producers 
1 ioDs ol competitior 
people's counsel establ ed 
omplaint in the United States Customs 
uditions of com io » not 
distributi 
and setti 


ns in such complaint 


prevail with 
m, or sal P any such dut i 
1g forth the facts and circumstance ul 


porting the all 


oath of the complainant or others 
2) Upon the filing of such complaint the said 
to hear and the 


rati which shall be verified by; 


(2) shall have 
and merit of such 
to be given by public: 
the Treasury Decisions of the Department of the Treasury and the 


merce Reports of the Department of 


court 


diction determine truth con 


Commerce to all persons a 
domestic product 
hold a 

complaint 


will hearing on 


tions of fact 
named therein 
to determine 


and law contained in such 
when relevant 


whether such full 


ipon a da 
may be offer 


npetition pre 


testimony ument 


conditions of « 


mestic co 


nts or practices, or 


] 
vail and to what extent if any price-fixing agreem« 
production-limiting agreements or b 
of such 
the 


tain in the 


practices production 
article or commodity 


shall 


and following 


report tis 


suen 


said 


testimony 
President. 

(3) That such findings if it be 
that the full conditions of competition contemplated by 
prevail with the dutiablk 
scribed in such complaint then it shall be the duty of the 
within month to issue a proclamation suspending the 
and collection of the duty or duties levied in this 


and hearing court findings to t 


upon the receipt of shown thereby 


this act do 
article, commodity, or t 


not 
respect to ing de 
President 
one imposit ! 
act upon such artichk 
commodity, or thing and declaring such duty or duties inoperative until 
and unless it shall be established before such court, 
shall make findings to the effect, that the full cond of competition 
aforesaid do prevail and report findings to the President 
who shall then proclaim a cessation of the suspension of such duty or 
duties. 


and such court 
tions 
shall such 


Such court shall have jurisdiction upon the filing of a petition 
by any domestic producer or other intere son to hear, determin 
and make findings that full conditions of competition have been restored 


and do prevail, 


ted pe 
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(4) The said court shall be governed by the preponderance of the 


evidence in making its findings and shall have power to make reason- | 
Pro- | 


able rules 
vided, That 
be held to 


States appli 


d regulations to govern its procedure in such cases: 
and no proceeding brought 
weaken or otherwise affect the laws of the 
able to restraint of trade the 


nothing herein hereunder shall 
adversely 
in enforce- 


conspiracies or 


f 


ment thereo 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment provides that 
whenever an allegation shall be made before the United States 
Customs Court that any set of men or corporations enjoying the 
benefit of tariff rates on products produced by them have formed 
a monopoly, there shall be a hearing in the court and the court 
shall find whether those thus enjoying the special benefits of a 
protective tariff have entered into a combination in restraint of 
trade. It is true that if they have entered into such combina- 
tion they may be prosecuted under existing law, but that pro- 
cedure has been found unsatisfactory in large degree. The 
amendment, however, provided a remedy. If that amendment 
were a part of the law and a monopoly or combination 
about on account the tariff, after the court 
evidence, conducted a trial, so to speak, and rendered a finding 


ol 
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| 


United | 


came | 
had heard the | 


that such was the case, then it would become the duty of the | 


President under the amendment by proclamation to put the 
article or articles in question upon the free list, to take away 
the tariff barrier, and let the combination or monopoly confront 
world competition. Who can defend the action of the conferees 
in rejecting that amendment? Who wants to see huge monopo- 
lies built up? And yet the building up of such monopolies is one 
the dangers of a protective tariff. Protectionist as I am, I 
have always admitted that if we made a tariff rate too high it 
enabled monopolies and combinations to form on this side of 
the tariff wall, to the detriment of the consumers who had to 
buy their product. 

This amendment would have relieved that situation. When- 
ever the tariff enabled any man or corporation or set of men or 
corporations to build up a monopoly, after they had had their 
day in court, after they had had a judicial trial, after there 
had been a judicial determination that they were guilty, the 
benefit of the tariff would have been taken away and it would 
have remained away until they afterwards came into court and 
made a proper showing, and another trial was had, and 
that trial the court determined that the monopoly was dissolved, 
that these men were good, that they 
laws of their country. Then the tariff would have been restored. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS 1 want to say to the Senator that I concur 
with him that that was one of the most salutary provisions 
earried in the bill as it passed the Senate. Its effect would 
have been to remedy many of the evils of excessive tariff rates. 


ol 


That amendment, fraught with so much benefit and protecti | * ; ; - Soe 
Phat ame ™ : a h 01 eee ind protection | believe that it was just an accident, a coincidence; but there is 


to the people of this country, received practically no considera- 
tion from the conferees. In fact, it was, so to speak, practically 
laughed out of court when it was brought up. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from North Carolina for 
his statement. The men who laugh that kind of an amendment 
of court may be sailing high to-day ; 
eliminating that amendment and these other amendments that 
I have mentioned they can not continue to trample roughshod 
over the American people for an indefinite period. There will 
come a time when the people will rise up in their might and 


out 


smite their servants who have been so falsely representing them | 


in the Halls of Congress. 

Let me give you an illustration of this kind of a combination. 
Let us take up an actual occurrence of a monopoly. 

I have here on my desk a letter from W. T. Rawleigh, of 
Freeport, Ill. He sends me the replies that he received in re- 
sponse to his request for bids on aspirin, granular. We 
know that the W. T. 
various kinds of medicines 
turers—I think all 


He wrote a 
the manufacturers in the 
aspirin, granular, and asked them for bids. 
to every of them. 
certain amount of this aspirin. 
of the replies of these six corporations. I shall not weary the 
Senate or encumber the Recorp by putting them all into the 
Recoxp, but I want to give a part of each letter replying to that 
invitation for bids. 

All these letters were written on the same day, the 28th day 
of April, 1980; this is nothing old. It happened since we 
have had the tariff bill before the Senate. 

One of these corporations was in Chicago, ILl.; one in 
Louis, Mo.; one in New York City; one in Midland, Mich.; one 
in Brooklyn, N. Y.; and one in Rahway, N. J. 
sent this letter on the same day to every one of these corpora- 
tions. They all answered it on the same day. 


United States—of 


same one 


sO 
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Here is a letter from the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, of 
St. Louis, dated April 28, 1930. It is addressed to the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co. and says: 


Replying to your inquiry April 26— 


Just two days before, on April 26, he wrote to all these 
people— 


we quote for prompt acceptance and shipment, freight equalized with 
Chicago, 200-pound barrels— 


Of this chemical product— 
at 85 cents a pound. 


On the same day the Heyden Chemical Corporation, of New 
York City, replying to the same letter, wrote the W. T. Rawleigh 
Co. as follows: 

In 
you— 


response to your inquiry of April 26, we are pleased to offer 


The same product— 


10,000 pounds, at 85 cents per pound. 


On the same day the Dow Chemical Co., of Midland, Mich., 
replying to the same letter of the W. T. Rawleigh Co., made a 
The other said “ 200-pound barrels,” just 


bid on 10,000 pounds. 
the same. They say: 
We offer this product at 85 cents per pound. 


On the same day comes the New York Quinine & Chemical 


| Works and says: 


upon | 


had ceased to violate the | 


. roi 2 > | : : . 
but, Mr. President, by | ocean to ocean are paying a price fixed by a monopoly. 








| anything else—what would the judgment have been? 


In compliance with your request of the 26th instant, we are pleased 
to quote 10,000 pounds acetylsalicylic acid, U. 8. P., granular, 85 cents 
per pound. 


The same day comes a letter from Merck & Co. They say: 

In compliance with your request of April 26, we are pleased to quote 
for prompt shipment, subject to change in price and prior sale, 10,000 
pounds acid acetylsalicylic, U. 8S. P., granular (aspirin), 200-pound 
barrels, 85 cents a pound. 


There they are, all six of them, written on the same day, from 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Brooklyn, Midland, Mich., and 
Rahway, N. J. Does anybody think that was an accident? Is 
there any Senator here who believes for a moment that that 
came about by accident? Nobody doubts the combination. 
There was a large order, one that ought to have been competed 
for to the very last penny; and yet from all over the United 
States, from every factory in the United States, comes the same 
identical answer—* 85 cents a pound.” 

Now let us see about this product. 

The law we want to consider is the existing law. I am try- 
ing to illustrate how combinations come about under the tariff. 
If we summoned these men, I suppose they would try to make us 


a tariff of 7 cents a pound on that product, and in addition to 


| the 7 cents a pound there is a tariff of 45 per cent ad valorem. 


There is the secret. There we have it in a nutshell—that com- 
bination built up under the tariff laws that Congress has passed, 
that the President has signed, and the American people from 


Do we want to defend it? Do we believe that is right? We 
put on the bill an amendment that would have made it possible 
to bring those men into court and have a trial. There would 
have been no ex parte matter about it. They would all have 
been notified. They would all have been brought into court, 
and the court would have found whether there was a monopoly 
and a combination; and if the court found that there was a 
monopoly—and on the face of the record it could not have found 
The judg- 


| ment would have been that aspirin, granular, would have gone 


all | 
Rawleigh Co. handles a large amount of | 
letter to six manufac- | 


The letter was the 
He asked them for bids upon a | 
I have here photostatie copies | 


on the free list as soon as the President issued his proclamation. 
That combination would have had to compete with the world, 
instead of having combined in one little group everybody in the 
business, and making the people of the United States pay the 
penalty. 

Mr. President, do the people of the United States want such 
things to exist? Can any Senator go home to his people and 


| tell them this condition and not expect a constituent to ask, 


St. | 


Mr. Rawleigh | 


“ Why did you not remedy it if you had a chance? Why is Con- 
gress permitting these great combinations of wealth to bear 
down upon the great consuming public of this country? Why is 
Congress throwing aside all that will bring about an exposure 
of this kind of conduct, and bring about a remedy?” 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MCMASTER. As to the amendment which the Senator 
from Nebraska offered in reference to monopolies, and which 
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was rejected by the conference committee, I wish to say that 
the principles enunciated in regard to these subjects by John 
Sherman—the greatest student of trust problems and one of the 
greatest students of the tariff problem that this country has 
ever produced-—were for many years incorporated in the Repub- 
liean platforms: at the party conventions. This is what John 
Sherman said in regard to the subject which the Senator now is 
discussing: 

If the combination— 

Meaning a trust or a monopoly— 


is aided by our tariff laws, they should be promptly changed, and, if 
necessary, equal competition with all the world should be invited in the 
monopolized article. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. That is good doctrine, 
told in much better language than I have been able to tell it; 
but it is the same idea. It is the same thing. 


monopolies or believe in them. 
We have no right, as the trustees of the American people, to 


reject laws that will aid in the abolishment of such unholy, such | 


wicked combinations—combinations that grow up because of the 
favor of our laws. Whenever, in a protective tariff bill, we raise 
rates so high as to enable men to do this, then monopoly is 
formed. 

A protectionist, according to my definition, is just as anxious 
to prevent a tariff from being too high as he is to prevent 
tariff from being too low. 
either extreme. This bill is filled with extremes. This bill 
has gone further than any other bill in history to enable cor 
porations and monopolies to build up huge trusts, to the detri 
ment and at the expense of the law-abiding citizens of the 
country. 

Now I want to talk just a moment about agriculture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
was just discussing, namely, as to the same prices being quoted 
by half a dozen or more dealers in chemical products, the Sen- 
ator correctly stated that the duty on such products is 7 cents 
a pound plus 45 per cent ad valorem. Does the Senator realize 
what 7 cents a pound for an article sold by the ton or the 
hundred pounds means? It means $140 a ton, does it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Forty-five per cent would be something like 
$32 a ton more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There would be more than $150 a ton pro- 
tection for such a product. Would the Senator wonder at the 
absolute success of an effort, if made, to establish a 


a 


products, and extorting from the people of this country enor- 
mous profits and imposing upon them huge burdens? 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. He reminds me that I 
ought to say one more word before leaving the subject of 
monopolies. 

Who pays the enormous amount of money which enables the 
millionaire corporations to ply their unjust trade with unrea- 
sonable, unconscionable profits? Who is it? Who buys aspirin? 
The same question applies to many other chemicals. I am 
giving an illustration only. 

It is the sick, the poor, who should receive consideration, but 
we are going to levy upon the sick bed of the poor tributes to 


be paid to these enormous corporations in order that they may | 


contribute more to the campaign funds and get their favored 
Senators, their favored Representatives, and their favored Presi- 
dents elected to office. We are taxing the weak, those who are 
unable to defend themselves. 

This tax means but little to the rich man. It will not inter- 
fere with his prosperity, but it means a great deal to the poor 
man. It means something to the man who must pay the medical 
bill for his sick wife, his sick child, or his dying mother. It 
means something to those people .who have to pay it. We are 
taking the money out of their pockets and giving it to monopoly. 


Yet this amendment is rejected by the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


Mr. President, I started to say a few words about agriculture, 
and I am not going to detain the Senate long on that subject, 
because I have so often gone over it in the Senate. 

Ever since the war we have been trying to relieve agriculture, 
We were laughed at at first, we were scoffed at, and it was said 
there was nothing to our claim, that agriculture was prospering, 


that the farmer had gotten a square deal. For a year or two 
the debate and the discussion went on and we got no relief. It 
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| that that bill would not meet 


I contend that | 
no patriotic citizen, rich or poor, high or low, can favor these | 


| of them ever was enacted 


The danger comes when we go to | 


; ture 


| with 
| agreed to by the Senate by quite a good margin, that it 
| the objections which had 


sefore the Senator leaves the subject he | 


nation- | 
wide trust, adding the amount of the tariff to the prices of the | 
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| began to dawn on the people, after a while, that we were telling 


the truth, that the farmer had not been treated fairly under our 
laws, that he was bearing a burden under a high protective 
tariff law which was borne by no other class of people. 

We commenced to try to find remedies, and finally the country 
became unanimous; everybody agreed that agriculture was dis 
tressed, that it had not had a square deal, that we ought to do 
something in the way of legislation to give it a square deal 

Both political parties promised they would do that, but every 
remedy we have brought forward has been defeated, either by 
presidential veto or by presidential influence. 
to the measure which is now on the statute books, a measure for 
which everybody voted, because every student conceded that 
there was a possibility of it doing some good. But all those 
who had tried to solve the question in a scientific manner knew 
the emergency. But in the hope 
that it might help some, none of us who were trying to get 
through legislation stood in the way of its passage. We failed 
to get what we thought would be good, but we said, “If you 
can do a little good, we will help you as far as we can.” 

Everybody knows now that in the matter of the great staple 
farm products, if we are going to give relief to the millions of 
American farmers, we must take care of the surplus. We tried 
it through several bills, and I think they would have worked. 
They were emergency propositions. But, as I said before 


Finally we came 


none 
into law. 

So, when we had the farm bill before us, we tried another 
plan. We tried the so-called debenture plan—and, so far as I 
know, no student of the subject has ever denied that the deben 
would work. It has been said it was wrong in principle; 
it has been opposed by many honest men from honest convic 
tion; but it was so framed, after it was defeated in connection 
the farm bill and offered again on the tariff bill and 


took 


been made to it before completely 


off the board. 
That measure provided that when agricultural articles were 


| exported the exporter should be entitled to a certificate for the 
amount of the products he exported, and that 


that certificate 
should be good in paying import duties 100 cents on the dollar. 


| Thus it tended to equalize the tariff, which was the only object 
| of it. 


Here was a tariff benefiting everybody 
For instance, on wheat there was a big tariff 
cents—under the law, but it did the raiser of 


but the farmer. 
rate—42 or 43 


wheat no good; 


| it would not have done him any good if it had been $5 a bushel 
| instead of 42 cents. 


He had always a product to be sent abroad, 
which he had to sell upon the markets of the world; and every 
student of political economy knows that the export price fixes 
the price of the domestic product. 

We undertook to give the farmer only half of the benefit. 
The farmer, or those acting in his interest, asked for only 
one-half of the tariff. The measure provided that when wheat 
was exported a certificate should be given showing how many 
bushels were exported, and that certificate, at half of the tariff 
rate on wheat, should be good in paying the tariff duties on 
imports, when anything was imported. 

It was said when we first had it adopted in connection with 
the farm bill, “ There will be a combination formed. These im 
porters will combine, and they will cut down these certificates, 
and you will not get anywhere near their face value.” 

When we proposed the measure in the Senate we provided 


that at all times the Secretary of the Treasury should redeem 


those certificates at 98 cents on the dollar out of any money in 
the Treasury which came into the Treasury through the levying 
of a tariff upon imports. It would have resulted in paying 
money out of the Treasury directly, although the result in dol 
lars and cents would be just the same; but it was confined to 
the tariff. We said, “ Here is a tariff. Let it apply to every- 
body alike. Here is a class of people who are getting no benefit 
of it. We will take some of the money that comes in, which 
benefits the manufacturer, for instance, and give it to the fel- 
low who gets no benefit from the tariff, but who has to bear 
its burden just the same as everybody else.” 

I think it was just, I think it was fair. The Senate thought 
it was fair. We put it on the bill. It is not on now. I presume 
it was laughed out of court in the secret confines of the room 
where the Senate conferees surrendered to the opposition. 

Mr. President, we can not defend this bill on the ground that 
it is helping the farmer. The great benefit that was coming to 
the farmer has been cast aside. It is said, “ Oh, we have raised 
the tariff on a lot of agricultural products.” So you have. All 
during the debate it seemed queer to me that somebody in favor 
of the bill did not offer an amendment to increase the tariff on 
wheat and hogs and barley. It would have been just as reason- 
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able as many of the amendments which have 
bill 
It was said, “There is a greater 
products than in any other schedule Let 
call agricultural products? Pineapples are 
ucts; Brazil nuts are agricultural product 
an agricultural product. Who buys them? 
10 cents a pound on the latter articl 
eultural products Most of them are produced in the great 
State of Pennsylvania. Do any of these tariffs help the farmer? 
They all go to make up the terrible increase, the terrible tariff, 
that is levied tor the benefit of agriculture 
It is said bear a tariff. We first 
voted for that 


stunding 
about it did so, because I 


agricultural 
What do you 
agricultural prod- 
bent grass seed is 
There tariff of 
Mushrooms are agri- 


increase on 


us see 


is a 


hides 
alone I 
when I 


had a vote on hides 
tariff I had some doubts 
believed that in one way or 
another the great packers would have been able to get most of 
the benefit, but 1 wanted to give the benefit of every doubt to 
the farme: That was defeated. 

Later on it Came in in another form, when a duty on hides and 
also on on harness, on everything made of 
leather was proposed. 

It was said by some of them that the duties on leather and 
leather articles were only compensatory. As a matter of fact, 
they were away beyond being compensatory. In order to get 
even thut possibility of a benefit to the farmer we had to 
agree to tax his shoes and the shoes of his wife and children. 
We had to agree to tax every strap used on the farm, every 
bit of harness that the farmer uses, every saddle and all other 
leather goods. When all these things were put together to be 
taxed, the amendment was agreed to. That is done in the name 
of the farmer. He is being taxed down to earth, and it is 
claimed it is done for his benefit. 

There is a tariff on bran. Who buys and sells bran? 
farmer buys it and the farmer sells it 
particular extent handles it. So he 
pocket and puts it into another. 

There is 
products 


shoes, suddles, on 


The 


takes that out of one 
a tariff on figs and lemons. They are agricultural 
That is all charged up to the farmer. Fresh winter 
vegetables: The farmer not get many of them. 
not afford, under existing conditions, 
sidering the tariff bill we charge 

Clothespins: There 
there in the name of 


does 


them to the American farmer. 
is a tariff on clothespins, and it is placed 
the American farmer, advocated as such 
on the floor of Senate. It was said by the Senator who 
offered the amendment that the farmer the tree out of 
which clothes ure made, and therefore in the name of the 
farmer we make him pay little more for his clothes- 
pins. Every wash woman, every humble home, every man and 
his wife starting out in life who see the little 
along, all have to contribute because of the higher price charged 
for clothespins in order to help the American 
save the farmer from his pretended friends! 

Lumber: Every man who builds a who shingles his 
house man who builds a corncrib, a hogpen, a chicken 
house, has a tariff levied upon the lumber he 

Cement: C« something coming into 
use. The farmer, according to his business, 
of it than any other class of people in the 
of the building trade, and yet taxed. He can not 
put down a floor in bis hogpen or in his cattle stalls without 
being compelled to pay a tribute to the Cement Trust. 

Glass: Every man who builds a home, whether on the farm 
or in the city, every man who is trying to pay off the mort- 
gage on his home, has a tribute levied on him 
through which he looks to see the 
outside which likewise has been levied upon for a_ tribute. 
The rate on window glass is never less than 50 per cent ad 
valoren There is no man, young or old, in the country or in 
the city, who is struggling to get a home for himself and his 
family, who does have this unholy tribute levied upon his 
exertions and upon his efforts. 

The farmer can not buy a screw driver without 
tribute If he is in the dairy business, if 
has to pay a 45 per cent ad valorem tax on the cans that carry 
the milk to market 

Paints: Who uses as 


Lin 
grows 
pins 


shouid 


farmer, 


house, 
every 
uses, 

almost universal 
perhaps uses more 
United States, outside 


ment is 


ement is 


not 


paying a 


much paint as the farmer? There is no 


place on earth where paints are so necessary to keep up appear- 
ances and conditions and save expense in the end as on the farm. 
Every plow, every harrow, every hen coop, every hogpen, every 


shed, every wagon, every drill has to be painted. The farmer 
never daubs a drop of paint upon any of these implements with- 
out paying tribute because of the provisions of the tariff law. 
All those who use aluminum cooking utensils have to pay 
tribute to Mr. Mellon and the Aluminum Co. of America. Alu- 
minum is not so highly taxed, I will say in justice te the con- 


fere under the bill as it is under existing law. We re- 
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duced the rate on the floor of the Senate, and when it got into 
conference immediately the conferees did not yield in full, but 
they yielded in part and raised the rates over what they were in 
the bill as it passed the Senate. In every humble home in the 
land where a young man and his bride starting out to make their 
way in life are opening up their new home, there is a tribute 
levied for the benefit of the Aluminum Trust of America headed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Handkerchiefs: There is not a boy or girl going to school 
anywhere but has to pay an increased price for handkerchiefs, 
in some cases over 200 per cent ad valorem, and yet it is said 
that this is a bill for the benefit of all the people and particu- 
larly of the farmer. 

Parasols and umbrellas are taxed, and yet the importations 
are less than 1 per cent of the production in America. We can 
meet the world on some of these articles, and this is One of them, 

Rayon is something that is in common use in every home, in 
the clothing of every child and every woman, and almost of 
every boy and of every man. Rayon is taxed for the benefit of 
corporations doing business in the United States, 

Even medicine is taxed. The sick and the dying are taxed 
for the medicine that they have to take, and the tax, according 
to the Tariff Commission in a letter to me, is from 7 cents a 
pound and 45 cents ad valorem on up. 

Surgical instruments: We can compete with the world in 
manufacture of surgical instruments, but they are taxed 55 per 
Every hospital, every physician, everyone engaged in the 
great army to relieve human suffering, is penalized by the tariff 
bill. Surgical instruments are taxed, and that tax is paid by 
the man with a broken leg, the woman who has to be operated 
on, the child with a broken arm. We tax the medicines these 
people have to have, and then we tax the surgical instruments 
which must be used to save their lives. 

Textile machinery: Even those engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton and other goods have to pay 40 per cent tax on their 
The exports of textile machinery 
are three times the amount of imports. 

Electrical appliances which go into every home almost with- 
out exception are taxed 35 per cent and the American producers 
manufacture sixty-eight times as much as the importations 
amount to. There is no excuse for it. There is no reason why 
the American people should be thus unjustly and wickedly 
taxed. 

If anyone buys a straw hat he will find in some cases an 
increase in the tariff under this bill of over 100 per cent. 

The little girl who plays with a doll is taxed. 1 do not know 
what the experience is of those who now have to buy dolls. It 
has been a good many years since I bought dolls, but when I 
did buy them I had to buy them almost by the dozen. We had 
at our house a “ factory ” engaged, as it seemed to me in those 
days, in the destruction of dolls, and they had to be replenished. 
Under this bill every man who has a littie girl whe wants a doll 
is penalized, The tariff varies, but in the case of some dolls the 
increase is 90 per cent. It taxes the poor. That tax does not 
hurt the millionaire and none of these taxes do. That tax does 
not hurt the man with an income of $100,000. It does not hurt 
the bondholder and the monopolist. It grinds the poor down to 
earth, and I am wondering why God's suffering poor do not rise 
up in their might and rebel against such unjust treatment at 
the hands of their public servants. 

Laces: It is said that we could get along without laces, but 
no one wants his little girl to be deprived of lace, and the wife 
insists upon having it. She would go hungry rather than have 
her little girl dressed in such a way that she could not meet 
other girls in the community. What do we have to pay for 

There is a 90 per cent tariff put upon lace. Again, that 
would not hurt the millionaire. That will not hurt John D. 
Rockefeller or men of that class, but it grinds down on the poor, 
and it is no answer to say, “ You need not buy lace; go with- 
out it.” 

Carbide is taxed 1 cent a pound. Who uses carbide? The 
farmers of the country use 60 per cent of it. Where they are 
living out beyond the reach of the electric lines about the only 
way they have to light their homes is with carbide, and yet we 
are levying a tribute on every one of those who live on the fron- 
tier, who are advancing the line of civilization, who are out 
beyond the comforts of life. Every one of them is being taxed 
for the light by which he reads his newspaper that gets to him 
perhaps when it is two or three days old. 

That is the kind of a tariff bill we are asked to support by 
our votes. That is the kind of tariff bill the conferees have 
brought back to us. As representatives of the American people 
are we going to stand for it? 

Mr. President, when the bill was in the Senate an amend- 
ment was offered on carillon bells. The kind we put on the free 
list are not manufactured in the United States, and never have 


the 
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been, but under the old law they were taxed. 
civilization carillon bells are being demanded more and more 
by colleges, churches, and religious and charitable institutions. 
We have comparatively few of them in America. They are very 
expensive, and so we adopted a helpful amendment in the Sen- 
ate, but we did not get it without a fight. There was objection 
to it, but when we got through everybody came around to it. 
Everybody agreed that it would not throw a single man out of 
employment in the United States, and that those people who 
were objecting to it were not as a matter of fact manufacturing 
the carillon bells to which the amendment would apply. We 
provided, however, in very guarded language that the benefit 
of getting them in free from foreign countries should only ap- 
ply to universities, colleges, and other educational institutions, 
to religious organizations, and to charitable institutions. In 
that form the amendment was adopted by the Senate. It is out 
of the bill now; the Senate conferees agreed that it be elimi- 
nated, I am told, without any attempt to defend it. It is gone 
now. Carillon bells will be taxed, I think, at a rate of 20 per 
cent. 

What are carillon bells? When the discussion started I re- 
member some Senator said, “This is something enjoyed only 
by the rich; let the rich pay for it.” That was an honest view- 
point; I am not questioning it at all; but it was erroneous. 
Carillon bells give forth, I am told by musicians—and I have 
in my files letters from musicians of world-wide reputation 
congratulating me after this amendment had been agreed to— 
the finest music in the world, and when a carillon 


of several miles hearing the music. The music is not for the 
enjoyment of the rich alone. God’s suffering poor, the labor- 
ing man down in the trench digging the sewer, the sick girl or 
the sick wife suffering upon a bed of pain, a mile away, hear 
the music, the most beautiful and heavenly music ever made. 
But a tax has been imposed on carillon bells. Oh, it almost 
seems to me, Mr. President, that those who control 
tion are moved by a malicious desire to pounce down upon suf- 
fering humanity and penalize it for enjoying some of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. 

I have here a magazine called 
which is an article entitled 
Heavens,” describing a set 
lege at Mercersburg, Pa. 


the American 
“Like a Giant 
of carillon bells 


Motorist, in 
Harp in the 
installed in a col- 


In the southern section of the beautiful Cumberland Valley— 
this author— 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, the village 
throughout the world as an educational center. In 
Mercersburg Academy will celebrate the centenary of its birth. 
the past 95 years this town has outstanding because of its his 
torical background and the beautiful campus that may be found there. 
In 1926 there was completed at Mercersburg one of the most beauti 
ful Gothic chapels in America. Compared with many of the larger 
chapels, noted architects said that the Mercersburg chapel is a 
gem. In the tower of the spire one may find a carillon of 43 bells, the 
largest of which weighs 31% and the smallest 12 pounds. The 
makers of these bells are Gillett & Johnston, of Croydon, England. 


Such bells could not be bought in America. 
have had on them a tariff of 40 per cent for seven years, no 
bells like these have ever been made in the United States 
despite that huge tariff. The author of the article continues: 

This carillon is the first to have been installed in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and at the time it was placed at 
the largest in this country. 
A sharp and that of the smaliest or treble is G— 


Says 
along 
known 


lies of Mercersburg, 


1936 the 


been 


have 


tons 


Although we 


Mercersburg was one of 


And so on. It is a very interesting article. The author tells 
us that on Sundays, when sweet music is being played upon 
those bells, there are commonly 20,000 people around the city 
and the campus listening to the music. In this magazine is a 
picture of almost an endless line of automobiles extending away 
back on the hillsides, thousands of them, a mile or so away, 
judging from the picture, the occupants of those automobiles 
listening to the music. The author states that one, describing 
the music. said, “ When we listen to that music we can not see 
the musician, we can not see the instrument which produces it, 
and it seems like music coming from heaven itself.” In the 
article it is stated that the proper distance at which carillon 
music may best be heard is three-eighths of a mile, practically 
half a mile, from the building where the music joyfully peals 
forth in heavenly strains. 

Why should our people of all classes, rich and poor alike, 
be denied this blessing, this beautiful music that leads men and 
women to think of higher things, that leads them heavenward? 
As the writer says, it seems like the music from heaven. Oh, 
you cruel and hard-hearted conferees, how can you find it in 
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your hearts to levy a tax on a musical instrument of this kind 
when no American citizens anywhere wil! ever get one single 
benefit on account of the tariff which is to be levied? Why are 
you going to deprive the people all over the country of the oppor 
tunity of enjoying such music, or if they may enjoy it why are 
you going to tax them for it? 

The people of Lincoln, the beautiful capital city of the State of 
Nebraska, are building a great church for which they are trying 
to raise enough money to buy a set of carillon bells. The adop- 
tion of this conference report will make them pay several thou 
sand dollars for their generosity in providing carillon bells, not 
in order that the church alone may have the benefit of the music, 
but in order that the entire city may enjoy it 

What good is to be accomplished by imposing a t 
lons? I admit that this particular amendment 
money value that could be directly 
education, and that is what is being taxed. Those responsible 
for this bill are taxing religion; they are levying a tax on 
the American people on account of heavenly music, designed to 
fill the hearts of men, women, and children with higher ideals 
of life, to lead them on in charitable undertakings, to make bet 
ter fathers and better mothers, to make better daughters and 
better sons, to bring affection and love to the fireside. An instru 
mentality of that kind is going to be taxed by this unholy bill. 
How can anyone stand for it? 

Mr. President, when a set of carillon bells is installed in a 
city the music therefrom goes to everybody in that city. The 
Senate not long ago passed a bill—and it recently passed the 
House, and is now, I understand, in the hands of the President, 
if he has not already signed it—to erect a monument in Wash 
ington in memory of the late William Jennings Bryan. The me 
morial is going to be paid for by popular subscription, and I am 
told that those behind it want to install in the monument a set 
of carillon bells, something which the city of Washington does not 
now possess. Shall those people be taxed? Shall unholy tribute 
be levied upon them because they want to do something in mem 
ory of a great man for the good of all humanity? How ean any 
one be so hard-hearted? How can anyone work himself into 
such a feeling as to want to tyrannize over his fellow men, over 
little children, the sick, and the poor? 

It does not seem possible, Mr. President, that such a thing 
could happen; and yet this is what we have before The 
conferees, in effect, in yielding on this amendment propose to 
tax the religion of Jesus Christ—all religions; they propose to 
tax education; they propose to tax eulture; they propose to 
make it difficult and often impossible for the struggling poor to 
be comforted by the sweetest heavenly music the human ear 
has ever heard. That is what is being done here. I ask again, 
Mr. President, how can we do it? We have not only gone to 


ix on earil 
did not have any 
traced: it had to do with 


us. 


the homes of the poor, we have not only gone to the firesides 


of the lowly and the destitute and made the necesseries of life 
more expensive; we have not only added to the burdens of the 
American farmer and made him pay higher prices for prac 
tically everything he must buy, while not affording him relief 
as to the products he must sell; but by this bill we propose to 
levy tribute on the entire country for the benefit of monopoly, 
for the benefit of the rich, for the benefit of the trusts, for the 
benefit of the millionaire. Those supporting this bill are levying 
tribute upon all the poor, and, in addition to that, they seem to 
be so hard-hearted as to say, “ We will not let God’s poor listen 
to heavenly music; we will deny the laboring man after his 
daily struggle, when he is sitting by his fireside with his wife 
and children, the enjoyment of listening to the music of carillon 
bells that may be played on in an adjoining city. It is, it seems 
to me, cruelty personified. 

Mr. President, I do not see how anybody can support the bill, 
and, if it shall be passed, I do not understand how any Presi- 
dent, if he has a feeling of sympathy for the struggling people 
of America, for the churches, for educational institutions, can 
ever sign such a monstrosity. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I expect to vote in favor of the 
conference report. I have no intention of discussing the particnu- 
lar rates embodied in the bill, but I want to give. in 
terms my reasons for voting as I shall. 

I do not believe that since I came to the Senate eight years 
ago I have ever had so much difficulty in determining upon the 
proper course to follow in regard to any pending question. I 
have had analyses of the bill prepared for me by specialists from 
“ach of the schedules involved. I have 
studied, to the best of my own ability, what has been done by 
the conferees; and I have spent most of the last three weeks in 
doing it. 

When I left the country for the London Naval Conference 
last January, I knew the bill pretty intimately from work on 
the Finance Committee and on the floor, but what had been done 
since then I did not know; and it is only within a 


general 
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tively few hours 
cust iy vote 
When the bill came from the House of Representatives a year 
ago, if it had been up for final passage in the form in which it 
left the House I should have voted against it, because I felt 
that both the industrial rates and the agricultural rates were 
too high, speaking generally. On the average, I thought them too 
high. 
work upon the 
i<: the bill it from the Finance Committee had 
marked reductions in rates, excepting in the agricultural sched- 
ule. There were, however, marked reductions throughout 
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that I have been able to decide how I shall 


and as 


came 


here and the cost of production abroad. I 
for the Finance Committee bill if we had been able to vote for 
that on final passage. 

When the bill reached the Senate floor, however, a coalition 
wis organized which included practically all of the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle and about a dozen of the Senators on 
this side of the aisle; and, in my judgment, that coalition very 
effectually wrecked the tariff bill. I should have voted against 
its final passage in that form but for the hope that the conferees 
inight be able to do something with it. It seemed to me that 
the Senate, in its treatment of the bill, paid no regard whatever 
to the facts given us by the Tariff Commission. It paid no 
regard whatever to the only 
rates—the difference between the cost of production here and 
the cost of laying down a foreign article in a competitive Ameri- 
can market. 

The rates on agricultural products were put up to a point far 
beyond what that test would justify, speaking generally of the 
agricultural schedule. The rates on industrial products, speak- 
ing generally again, were lowered to a point far below 
difference in cost of production. I think of some commodities 
in which the rate was reduced to approximately one-seventh 
of the proven difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. With that I had no sympathy whatever. The sections 
that were put in at the request of organized labor, giving them 
the right to be represented in contests in the Customs Court, 
protecting them against the monopoly rights of American trade- 
marks taken abroad and exploited there with foreign labor— 
all those things went by the board on the floor of the Senate, 


and the bill as it left the Senate for conference, in my judg- 


ment, was the worst tariff bill that I have ever seen. I should 
gladly have voted against it had it not been for the hope that 
the conferees would better it. 

The conferees have made more improvement in the bill than 
the public generally realizes. There are still many points in 
the bill as it is now befere us from which I most ardently dis- 
sent. On the whole, it is a patchwork which is satisfactory, 
probably, to no one in this Chamber. The bill as a whole can 
not be approved by any of us, but undoubtedly the conferees 
have improved it. They have produced a bill which is far better 
and far more moderate than the House bill, and they have pro- 
duced a bill which, in my judgment, is immeasurably better 
than the bill as it passed the Senate. I think the farm rates, 
the rates in the agricultural schedules generally, are ridiculous. 
I think they are utterly unjustified by any evidence as to the 
cost of production here and the cost of production abroad. It 
is a pity that they could not be lowered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. REED. No; I prefer not to yield. 

Not to go into too much detail, I might say in passing that I 
think the rates on lumber, and on cattle brought into the United 
States for fattening, and such items as that, are equally unjus- 
tifiable, and against the interests of the American farmer, and 
against the interests of American trade. 

Many of the industrial rates are unfairly low. I know of 
very few that I would criticize as being too high, but there are 
some. In the main, they are rather too low. 

As affects the industry of my own State, the benefits and the 
harm done by the bill are perhaps about equally balanced ; only, 
fortunately, the harm that is done is in most cases done to larger 
companies, and the benefits that are given are mostly given to 
smaller industries which are less able to survive in the com- 
petitive battle. 

On the whole, I should say that there is a slight balance of 
advantage in the bill to my State and States similarly organ- 
ized. That of itself, however, is not enough to make me forget 
the other disadvantages which the bill carries; and the slight 
advantage that Pennsylvania may gain would not of itself be 
enough to make me vote for the bilL 


The Finance Committee spent all of last summer in hard | 
bill, and, in my judgment, very much improved | 
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There are some industries that one can not forget. Anyone 


| who has been through a town that lives on the manufacture of 
| pottery, for example, or the manufacture of cement, can not fail 
| to be touched by the profound depression and the almost hope- 


less condition of unemployment which prevails in such towns. 


| 1 would hardly have liked to go back to such places, after 


having spoken there in favor of a protective tariff that might 
put those men back to work, if my vote against this bill pre- 
vented their getting the very mild relief that the bill carries for 
them. It is impossible to forget such conditions of unemploy- 
ment as prevail in those industries. 

I believe that the administrative provisions of the bill as it 
The flexible- 
tariff provision seems to me to be less elastic and less satis- 
factory than that of the existing law. 

I think I can foresee the same kind of controversy over the 
membership of the Tariff Commission organized under this new 
law that has risen to bother us so often over the membership of 
It is said that we take 
In my judgment, 
we are putting the tariff deeper into politics by these new 
flexible provisions than it has ever been before; and we will see 
it when appointments begin to come along for membership on 


| the Tariff Commission. 


true measure of calculating the | 





I think it is a mark of great weakness in the administrative 
provisions to have repealed the present section 510 of the 1922 
law, which permits us to put an embargo on the products of any 
foreign manufacturer who refuses to give information to our 
Treasury agents abroad as to his sales prices. I believe the 
repeal of that section is equivalent to a recall of the Treasury 


| agents that we now have abroad in competing countries; and I 


regret it very much. 

I need not go into details about other administrative sections. 
aw is 
better. 

As a protectionist, as one who believes in his heart in the 
wisdom of the protective policy, as one who believes in the 
wisdom of the Republican platform adopted at Kansas City, it 
has been a most embarrassing choice to have to choose, not 
between free trade and a protective bill—that would have been 
easy—but between two protective tariff bills; that of 1922, 
under which we have waxed very prosperous, and this new one, 
written under the disadvantages under which it has been 
written. 

I do not regard this bill as anything like a complete com- 
pliance with the Republican promise in the Kansas City plat- 
form. We promised then, you will remember, Mr. President, 
in this language: 

We realize that there are certain industries which can not now suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign producers because of lower foreign wages 
and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Repubiican 
Congress to an examination and where necessary a revision of these 
schedules to the end that American labor in these industries may again 
command the home market, may maintain its standard of living, and 
may count upon steady employment in its accustomed field. 


And yet, with that promise fresh in our minds, we have de- 
liberately refused to give protection against the products of 
countries where the daily wage of common labor is 15 cents, 
We have deliberately refused to protect American workmen 
against the competition of countries like India, China, and— 
coming to Europe—countries like Czechoslovakia, whose inroads 
upon our markets are increasing every year. For every ship- 
ment of goods that comes from abroad from those countries 
some Americans sit idle at home wishing for employment; and 
we prattle about living up to our Kansas City pledge! 

The bill is unpopular in the country, Mr. President, partly 
because the consumers of the United States are judging it from 
what they saw of the House bill, and naturally they did not 
like it. It is unpopular with producers because many of them 
are judging it from what they saw done by the coalition here 
on the floor of the Senate, and naturally they do not like it. 
The conference bill itself is scarcely known to the country. 
When it is known probably the general reputation of the bill 
will be better than it is now, although I doubt whether it will 
ever give satisfaction to the people of the country. 

My strong inclination has been to vote against this bill, how- 
ever paradoxical it might seem for a Republican protectionist 
from Pennsylvania to do such a thing. In recent hours, how- 
ever, I have come to the conclusion that that would be wrong, 
not because of merit in the bill itself, although it does give some 
relief in some places; not because I approve of these agricul- 
tural rates, because I do not; but because American industry is 
entitled to be relieved of the agitation that has been going on 
now for nearly two years; because American business has stood 
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about all of us that it ean stand; because it is almost 
that tariff agitation be ended than that it be ended right. It 
used to be said of litigation that it was more important in the 
public interest that litigation should come to an end than that 
it should come to a just end; and I believe the same thing is 
true of tariff legislation. 

Mr. President, I know that if this bill fails now the same 
agricultural agitation which provoked a tariff revision at this 
time will persist with increasing strength, and we will have 
another tariff bill in the next long session of the Congress; 
and I do net believe American business is in condition to stand 
that. 

To have another bill in the next long session, thrashed out 
as we have thrashed this out for more than 18 months, would 
be an unmixed calamity to American industry and American 
business. It is better that the thing should be ended. It is 
better that this bill, with all its imperfections, should be en- 
acted. It is better that we should not go into another session 
to face another coalition, which I fear, and fear very greatly, 
because, perhaps, they would do worse by us then than they 
have done this time. 

Just to avert that trouble and to prevent a continuance of this 
agitation of th 
conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the public generally will 
not take these charges against this bill too seriously. Such 


ritici s are ni ver ime a tariff bill is passed, ink | ; 
criticisms are made every time a tariff bill is passed, I think | try at an alarming rate. 


less this time than at almost any other time since I have been 
in the Senate. For instance, such statements and predictions 


as the following with regard to the present law, the act of 1922, | 


were made upon the floor: 

Such is the Republican tariff bill, iniquitous, infamous, 
it is destined to be damned during its lifetime, 
damnation and obloquy after its death. 


damned before 


born and doomed to 


That was one prediction. This was another: 


They— 
The rates in the act of 1922— 


They will arouse indignation at home, they will diminish purchases, 
they will provoke buyers’ strikes, they will shut mills instead of open- 
ing them and close mines instead of making them operate. They will 
pave our streets with sorrow and with tears instead of with joy and 
gladness 


Those are some of the predictions against the 1922 act. 
I will ask Senators not to worry about what little 
said against the pending bill. What has been said can not 
equal in comparison what was said against the act of 1922 or 
the net of 1909. 
SENATOR SIMMONS 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
tariff bill. 
every angle for weeks and months. 
tures in the bill. I helped to put them there; but there are so 
many bad features in it that 1 can not vote for it. I wish to 
say, however, that I am for fair 
I am not now and never have been a free trader. 
and necessary protection for the products of my own State and 
section, and for every other section of our common country. 

I desire to say a word this morning about the ranking mem- 


So 


THE “LITTLE GIANT” OF NORTH CAROLINA 


the able and honorable senior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Stmmons]. I know I express the feeling of nearly all of 
the membership of this body when I say that we deeply regret 


State for reelection to the Senate. 


No man in this body is held in higher esteem than is the | 
He has been faithful to } 
He | 


senior Senator from North Carolina. 
his people in all the high engagements of his public life. 
has never betrayed his people, as has been said of another. 
“ He has never sold the truth to serve the hour.” 
controlled press, which is the liquor-controlled press and the 
Roman-Tammany-controlled press, and the negro press are re- 
joicing that Senator Simmons has been defeated. They admit 
that 
about his defeat. And they now boast that they will defeat me 
in the interest of the Roman-Raskob-Tammany program in the 
United States. I do not fear them. 
know how dangerous and deadly that program is. 

Mr. 
by Frank Kent, says: 

There is probably no one to whom the North Carolina result seemed 
sweeter than to that soft-spoken, mild-mannered little man who 
heads the Democratic National Committee—te wit, Mr. John J. 
While bolting seemed all right to Mr. Raskob before 1928, 


Raskob. 
he having 
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subject of the tariff I intend to vote for this | 


; and 
| Tammany program that we could not indorse and that it would 


Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the | 
I have discussed it and it has been discussed from | 
There are some good fea- | 


and reasonable protection. | 
I want fair | 


The Raskob- | 


| and 


| position in the kingdom of the Roman Catholic Pope, and he is 
they wanted him defeated, and had a hand in bringing | 


*’resident, the Baltimore Sun this morning, in an article | 


still | 
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year Republican 
Democrat 
and HEFLIN to 
ideas when he 
Washington 
week end Mr 


himself some small record as a bolter, and while that 
bolters appeared to him pure and patriotic 
were 


citizens, bolters 
classed as 
in the 


the 


vipers. Assisting SIMMONS continue 


Senate was distinctly not one of his underwrote 


Nor the 
Alfred Emanuel 


new Democratic 
SIMMONS defeat 
Smith 


Mr. President, it 


Publicity Bureau in has 


entirely spoiled th for 


either. 


is plain from these press reports that both 
of these gentlemen had a hand in that fight against 
Simmons in North Carolina. This is but the preliminary 
for the campaign in 1932, when Al Smith will 
candidate for President. 

Senator Simmons is the greatest 
South: he is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, in the 
whole country. He knows what the Democratic Party in the 
South stands for. He has led the white legions of his State in 
building up a strong Democratic Party in North Carolina 

When the ignorant, vicious, and corrupt negro vote held the 
balance of power and controlled for a time the 
wealth of the Old North State, this matchless 


Senator 
step 
again be a 


living Democrat in the 


great Common 
tribune of the 


| white people led them to victory and restored white supremacy 


in North Carolina. 

Senator SimMons saw the evil and the danger of unrestricted 
immigration and all during his public career here at the Capitol 
he has favored and advocated restricted immigration, ile 
desired to stop the flood of immigrants pouring into our coun 


And what a terrible ordeal confronted him in 1928. He was 
usked to reverse his position and turn his back upon the things 
that he had believed in and worked for for a lifetime A 
political chieftain of Tammany, the most corrupt political 


| organization in the United States. was nominated for President 


by delegates from Republican States. Bryan denounced it as 


|} such, Cleveland denounced it as such, and Woodrow Wilson de 


nounced it as such. 

Right here in the Senate this great Democratic leader from 
the South warned the Democratic Party that we could not 
would not change our principles overnight to follow a 


be fatal to nominate Alfred Smith, a Tammany chief, to be the 
leader of the great white party in the United States, and its 
great moral forces. He stood here and told us just what would 
happen, and he told us the truth. 


Mr. President, when they finally nominated Smith, Senator 


| Simmons had to decide whether he would support a candidate 
has been 


for President who believes in social equality, who believes in 
mixed schools, whites and negroes, who believes in 
between negroes and whites. He had to decide whether he 
would meekly submit to such a program and surrender his 
party over to such a leadership as that; and he just could not 
conscientiously do that. 

And you call that bolting! Mr. President, I shall to my 
dying day point to my stand in 1928 when I opposed Alfred 
Smith and his program in the United States as one of the 
highest and best services that I have ever been able to render 
my party and my country. 

I am aware of the fact that thousands of as good Democrats 


marriage 


| and good Americans as I am voted for Smith, but they did not 
| know 
| beliefs and his record and the alien influences back of him. 
ber on the Finance or Tariff! Committee on the Democratic side, | 


what I knew and know about him—his social equality 


You can not change the sacred and deep-rooted principles of a 
people overnight. My God, just think of it, the great Demo 
cratic Party of Jefferson and of Jackson and of Wilson going to 


| Tammany for leadership, with its alien program and interests 
that Senator Simmons has been defeated in the primary in his | 


and its social equality plan and practice, and its foreign secret 
understanding and practice of slipping in of hundreds of thou 
sands of foreigners in violation of the laws of our country to 
swell the vote of Tammany and help make America Catholic 
Take that and thrust it in the face of the great Democratic 
Party of the South and tell us that we must bow down and 
worship this new hideous and hateful image which is set up in 
front of us by the John J. Raskob régime. He is a Republican 
an officer in a foreign government. He holds an official 


still the head of the great Democratic National Committee in the 


United States! Shades of Jefferson! Is our party to continu 


| under such leadership? 
The people of Alabama 


Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina knew 
these things and he was called upon to just fold his arms 
seal his lips and accept the Tammany program 
purposes as principles of the Democratic Party 
and would not do it. 

I repeat that I am not criticizing the Democratic 
women who voted for Smith. Many of them, like 
my State, did not know his record and what 


all 
and 
ana 
hot 


chemes 


lle could 


men and 
thousands in 
was behind 


his 
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candidacy. The subsidized press in Alabama, a majority of | 
the big dailies, absolutely controlled by that interest—I think | 
some of them are by it—suppressed the truth. They 
would not let the Democratic voters get the facts about Smith 
and Tammany. They charged me $1,400 to print in three news- 
papers in the State a portion of a speech I made against Smith | 
and his program and they were printing page after page every 
day for the Smith-Raskob-Tammany outfit. We could not get 
the truth to all the people of the State, but, even handicapped 
were, we carried the State against Al Smith. I think | 
will seriously dispute that now. There were 26,000 | 
votes laid aside on election day which they did not count because 
they said they were not marked properly. If they had been 
counted, and the law shows now they were properly marked, 
Hoover would have carried the State by 19,000 majority. I 
think it was much greater than that. 

Mr. President, these foreign potentates and alien 
leaders were desperate. The conflict was on between two forms | 
of government rigm here in the United States. Simmons be- | 
lieved in the democratic form of Government. In our form of 
government Simmons believes in white supremacy. SIMMONS 
believed in restricted immigration, and Simmons believes in | 
prohibition, but Al Smith did not and not believe in a 
single one of these things so vital to the peace, happiness, and 
protection of the people of the South. The Roman Catholic | 
policy the world over has been to have unrestricted immigra- 
tion in Protestant countries. They bring Catholics in from 
every country. Their plan is to bring Catholics in from every 
Catholic eountry to fill up the United States and get in the 
majority so they may control the Government of the United 
States. Al Smith and his group do not waxt restricted immi- 
gration. The Democratic Party of the South wants it. The 
Democratic Party of the South and the Republican Party of 
the West both saw the danger of the Catholic program of utre- | 
stricted immigration and they joined forces in Congress to | 
defeat it, and they succeeded in doing it. Stmmons was there 
in the thickest of the fight, and I was there and helped to pass 
the law that cut down foreign immigration to the United States 
from 1,000,000 a year to 150,000, and they are better selected 
now than ever before. 

As I have said Simmons and his people in the Democratic | 
Party in the South stood for white supremacy. Tammany is 
opposed to white supremacy. Then let me ask: What is there 
in common between the Democratic South and the so-called De- 
mocracy of Tammany? What is in common there between the 
white Democrats of the South and the alienism and negroism of 
Tammany? Then what must the Democrat who has conscience 
und courage do when he sees an effort made to run his party 
into the lap of such a bunch as we know these Tammanyites 
to be? Is he to submit to it and surrender, or is he to stand up 
like a true American Democrat and warn against such a 
course? SimMMons, knowing what he did and loving his party 
and his country as he did, refused to urge his people to do 
the thing that he believed was dangerous and destructive to his 
party and his country. Mr. President, tremendous efforts were 
made to get that man’s support for Smith. I referred to this 
once before. I wish I were at liberty to relate just what hap- 
pened. Fabulous sums of money would have been given to have 
him support Smith in North Carolina, and there never was as 
much money used in a presidential campaign as Raskob and 
his bunch used in 1928. In the first place, Smith got the nomi- 
nation through skulduggery methods, coercion, intimidation, de- 


owned 


us we 
nobody 


Tammany 


, 
aoes 
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ception, fraud, and corruption. Why, Mr. President as I have 
said before, in the State of Wisconsin Jim Reed got 35,000 votes 
in the primary and Smith got 8,000, and yet Smith got the dele- 
vation. Out in California between 40,000 to 50,000 odd Roman 
Catholic Republicans went over and registered as Democrats to 
enable them to vote in the primary in order to make it certaiu 
that Alfred, the annointed, was to be nominated for President 
of the United States. That is what happened. 

Go down in the State of Virginia where Tremaine, the comp- 
troller of New York State, while Governor Smith was a candi- 
date for the nomination, went and made a speech. He said: 


If you southerners do not fall in line for Smith, we will punish you 


in Congress. 


We will defeat the measures in which you are interested. 


Think of that! That is bigotry; that intolerance gone 
mad. They would not stand for anybody getting in the way of 
their program. The Southern States were against him, I think 
without a single exception, 10 or 15 to 1. Nearly all of them 
went against him in the convention. My State never did vote 
for him in the convention. I wired the delegation from here 
and asked them, in view of his record and the influences back 
of him, not te vote to make his nomination unanimous, and they 
did not vote for him. My State was against him in the primary 
about Sto 1. My State went against him in 1928, 


is 





; could be well taken care of. 
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The Raskobites of the East are not going to do now down 
there what they did then, because this is a Federal office for 
which I am running, and we can have a Federal investigation, 
a senatorial investigation. Nothing would do me more good 
than to put a few of Raskob’s agents in the penitentiary, and 
I expect to do it. 

We are going to have a fair count in my State this time, 
and the wet Roman press and the negro press will not be re- 
joicing after the returns come in from Alabama, because I am 
going to trim them in due and ancient form in my State. 
{Laughter.] My State is not for sale. Raskob has not enough 
money to buy the voters of Alabama. A senatorial toga can not 
yet be put upon the auction block and sold to the highest bidder 
in my State. The Democratic men and women of Alabama, I 
repeat, are not for sale. They resent the suggestion that they 
can be bought and bribed to surrender their principles and their 
rights for money. 

Mr. President, my heart goes out to the “ Little Giant ” from 
North Carolina. I admire, honor, and love him. The stand 
that he took for the good of his party, for the good of his people, 
and the good of his country commands the love and admiration 
of American patriots everywhere. He knew Smith’s record. 
He sat here and heard all the discussion regarding Smith in 
the spring of 1928. He heard the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. BLease] read a newspaper article stating that Smith, in 
order to get the negro vote, was going to put a negro in his 
Cabinet. He was going to.go the Republicans one better on the 
negro question. And you know he got more negro votes than 
man running as a “Democrat” ever got before. He 
was going to put a negro in his Cabinet. He never denied it 
then and he will not deny it now. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] heard me 
charge that Smith was in favor of social equality, as the New 
York World said, and it was trying to help him get the negro 
vote, and Smith has not denied that, and he will not deny it 
now. He was in favor of marriage between negroes and whites, 
and his church permits and sanctions that policy, and he has not 
denied it, and he will not deny it now, Then talk about beat- 
ing down and destroying a Democrat in a Southern State before 
the white men and women of the State, when they know that he 
opposed a man that he positively knew held such views? The 
Democrats of my State did not know it when the election was on 
in 1928. They could not get the facts. The Raskob-controlled 
press would not give the facts to them in Alabama. 

But they are getting the facts now. They will have the truth 
about all these things in my State before the eleetion comes in 
November. When they do get the truth, and the whole truth, 


|} no Democrat worthy of the name will permit the Raskob-con- 


27 


trolled members of the Alabama State committee to deliver 
him or her into the hands of the Roman-Raskob political party. 
When the Democrats of Alabama know that Smith stands for 
unrestricted immigration and that his Tammany bunch voted 
to cut down the representation of the South in Congress since 
the election of 1928 they will repudiate him and spurn him. 
Yes; these Tammany Democrats voted to cut down the repre- 
sentation of the South in Congress since the election of 1928 
because the negroes demanded that they do it. And they obeyed 
because Alfred is going to run again in 1932 and they want to 
get the negro vote, and they are willing to pay large sums to 
certain so-called Democratic leaders in the South in order to 
carry out the Roman Catholic program regarding Alfred in 
1932. The Democrats of the South are not for sale. Yes; they 
have some big doings in mind for that year. 

They want to send an ambassador to the Roman Catholic 
kingdom in Italy and they want to send one here from that Ro- 
man Catholic kingdom. They want to take over Mexico. They 
intend to break down constitutional government there and re- 
store the Pope to power in Mexico. That is all in the program, 
and in addition to that they want to change the form of this 
great Government. Doctor Ryan, their mouthpiece here in 
Washington, appointed by the Pope and Catholic king, a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University in Washington, stated in sub- 
stance in his book called State and Church, that “Once we are 
strong enough politically we will set up a Catholic state in the 
United States and then we can not allow the Protestants or 
non-Catholics to carry on their general propaganda.” Then talk 
about punishing a Democrat who dares to warn his country 
against the dangers that threaten constitutional government in 
America. 

Raskob and his Tammany crowd wanted Simmons to agree 
to abandon the principles that had made his beloved Southland 
safe, secure, and happy. They held out the suggestion that he 
He spurned them and dared to do 
his duty as he saw it. He stood by his work of a lifetime. 
There was no guesswork or misunderstanding about the issues 
and the dangers of that campaign, Senator Srmmons knew. 
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They could neither bulldoze or buy him. 
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Should a public man | is to be crucified because he stands on the housetop and warns 


who knows the truth be destroyed for standing by the truth? | his people of the danger that threatens free government in 


Then there is your shallow public man innocent of serious con- 
victious, who by some hook or crook gets into responsible posi- 
tion. He is easily influenced and falls a prey to corrupting in- 
fluences and uses his public position to enrich himself. They 
told him he would not have any opposition in 1980 if he would 
support Alfred. They told me the same thing. They said to 
me: “You are sitting pretty. Nobody can beat you in the 
primary if you have any opposition provided you support Smith. 
You will not have any opposition if you go along and support 
Smith.” I said, “ My friends, this is a serious situation. 
body deplores more than I the dreadful situation that confronts 
me and my party and the people of the United States. 

“]T know too much about what is behind Alfred Smith and the 
wet Roman Catholic program in the United States, and I can 
not and I will not abandon the principles of a lifetime and bow 
the knee to the strange and false gods of Tammany when I 
know that they mean trouble unending for my party and my 
country.” They said, “It will destroy you politically if you 
pursue that course.” I said, “If it does, I will die in the full 
discharge of my duty to my party and my country.” I said, 
“I will not sell the principles of my party and free government 
in America for a seat for myself in this the greatest lawmaking 
body in the world.” I would rather have it said of me when I 
am gone that “he dared to do his duty as he saw it and was 
faithful to every public trust.” 

What would I care? 
did about Al Smith and the Tammany influences back of him, 
and the history of all the Roman Catholic governments of the 
earth fresh in my mind, I would have been a coward to sur- 
render when I felt to surrender meant the betrayal of all that 
was sacred in our Government. I could not have looked myself 
in the face in a mirror if I had done otherwise, knowing the 
truth as I did. I would not do it. 

I have recently asked Smith men and women in my audiences 
in Alabama, “If you had known these things would you have 
voted for Smith?” They shake their heads “No.” The truth 
is the light. “ Know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 


Mr. President, let Raskob, Smith, and Tammany rejoice over | 


the defeat of Senator Simmons. Their invasion of the South 
has aroused American patriots everywhere. They can not 
frain from gloating over the fact that they have beaten Sim- 
MONS, that Raskob and Al Smith and that group have gone 
down there and demanded their pound of flesh nearest the heart 
of the great white chieftain of the Democratic Party. ‘This 
min’s long and illustrious record of service te the Democrats 
of the South stands for naught to them. “He must be de- 


No- | 


); turn 


Why, .Mr. President, knowing what I | 


Old Ezekiel said: 


watchman 


America ! 
tut 


tt 


not warned; 
. . . 


if the the [danger or 
not the trumpet, and the people be 
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if th 


Sw come, and blow 


sword come, and 
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hand 


will I 
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Thank God no blood will not be upon the head of Senator 
MONS. He sounded the trumpet; he gave the alarm; he said, 
“This white-supremacy goddess is my child Proud, bright 
eyed goddess of the Old North State, how I have guarded thee, 
how I have worshiped at thy shrine, and they me now toa 
her over and all the things she stands for to a leader from 
Tammany, who believes in social equality, in marriage between 
negroes and whites. I can not do it I can not do it.” 

He asks, “ What, then, have I done? I have helped to buiid 
up this State; I have helped to establish prohibition here.’ He 
is the leader of the prohibition cause in North Carolina, He 
was the chairman of the State committee he led the 
fight. The wet interest some of the other members to go 
to him and tell him that he could not put that over; that they 
were not going to follow him. He addressed the committee, and 
they changed their minds and established a prohibition policy 
in North Carolina where they have the problem ever 
present. SIMMONS to be punished because he would not 
desert prohibition and the protection of the women of his State, 
where the negro problem is ever present, and accept a Tam 
many wet, who bolted the platform on prohibition and nulli- 
fied the Constitution in a race for the office of President of the 
United States. Now they boast. 

Boast on, carry your boasting the far 
United States; but there will, be another time. The fight they 
have made against Simmons will do more to arouse honest, 
earnest, intelligent Protestants in America than anything else 
that has ever happened. My name is coupled with every one 
of these boastings. They say, “ Hertin comes next;” and they 
rejoice. There is rejoicing in Tammany and every little Roman 
hireling up there [indicating the press gallery] rejoices. There 
are several of them up there; there are some mighty clever boys 
up there, as I said before, and some clever ladies; but just 


SiM 


ask 


and 


got 0 


negro 


is 


to corners of the 


|} watch the wet Roman press now and see how they are boasting 


| of beating SImMons, punishing SImMons, a 
re- | 


stroyed and then we must move down upon Her tin, of Alabama, | 


and destroy him.” For what? Because, among other things, 
he led the fight to defeat their program for war with Mexico. 
“Prepare ye the way,” they ery, “for Alfred the annointed in 
1932!” I want to predict again, if my party has not learned 
anything from its betrayal and disastrous defeat in 1928 it 
certainly will learn something in 1982. I do not care who he is, 


but any honest Protestant can beat Al Smith for the Presidency | 


1922 


They 


in 
bigoted and intolerant and that I do 
want to Roman Catholic elected President of the 
United States. I am going to tell you the truth about that. 
I do not want to see a Catholic President, and I never expect 
to one of them President 
political creed and plan and 
you ask me? 
state, und that is a cardinal principle of the American Govern- 
ment. 
ment of the union of church and state. I would be against the 
Roman Catholic political program if for no other reason. 
They are not for free speech. Let a speech be made that the 


I am 
a 


Say 


see 


sce 


purpose. What is the trouble, 


not | 
| Giant” 
until they change their whole | 
| ment. 


They do not stand for separation of church and | 


They are for union of church and state, for a govern- | 


Catholic leaders do not like, and they will boycott a paper for | 


publishing it and punish the man who made it. They do not 
believe in a free press. We have thousands of instances where 
they have destroyed it in certain States, because it preached a 
doctrine they did not like and which interfered with 
program to make America Catholic. They do not believe in 
peaceful assembly to have a discussion unless a Catholic is 


man whose public 
record is as pure as light and as stainless as a star. They can 
not find fault with his public service. An able, fine, upstanding 
Democrat, he stood yonder in the Old North State, and when he 
saw this Tammany cloud coming ie said, “ We can not stand 
that; we are going to resist it;” and he resisted. Virginia 
resisted, Texas resisted, Oklahoma resisted, Maryland and Ken 
tucky resisted, Tennessee Alabama and Florida re- 
sisted. Those States all went against Smith. We had a 
political revolution in my State. The free-born Democrats, 
regardless of how they voted in 1928, will not the 
Raskob-Tammany primary plan for Alabama. The question in 
Alabama is whether Raskob and Tammany and the Roman hier 
archy can retire a United States Senator without giving him a 
hearing before the free Democrats who elected him in the pri- 
mary in Alabama. 

I accept the challenge of these alien gentlemen in the East. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want to say that at the highest 
point on the mountainside of southern statesmanship the “ Little 
of North Carolina stands alone above all the others 
of his day, resplendent in the glow of his own great achieve 
ments. He has studied and mastered the of govern- 
Blessed with a strong analytical mind such as few pub 
lic men of his day possess, he has used it with telling effect 
for North Carolina and for the good of our common country. 
Before he came here, the people of his own State, who knew 
of his brilliant and extraordinary mentality, and of his un- 
questioned courage and manly honor, called his the “ Little 
Giant.” He had not been here long until his colleagues in 
Senate recognized in him a debater and a statesman so wonder 


resisted, 


sanetion 


science 


he 


| fully and superbly equipped for his great duties as a Senator 


their | 
| has the “ Little Giant’ 


told in advance what is to be talked about and they O. K. the | 


speech in advance. I have had experiences with that myself. 
They do not believe in religious freedom, for wherever they 
have secured control of the Government they have destroyed 
religious freedom and have set up the Catholic religion to the 
exclusion of all other religions. Then tell me that in a Nation 
of 100,000,000 Protestants a Democratic Protestant American 


that they called him “the little giant from North Carolina 

No Democrat in public life in my day has done more to hold 
the Democratie Party true to the purpose of its creation than 
* from North Carolina. He has been able 
and fearless friend of the masses in all his long and useful 
career. He is a poor man, only moderately well do far 
as this world’s goods are concerned; but he could have been a 
millionaire many times over if he had betrayed his people, sold 
their interests, and used his position for personal gain 

His enemies have attacked him all along the way, and he has 
been in the white light of pitiless publicity for 20 years 
United States Senator, but no spot of corruption 


to 
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as a 
any 


is seen 
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where on his political horizon, and no act of dishonor has ever 
darkened his name. 

No man in the Senate has been more devoted to the interest 
of his State, and no Senator here has done more to develop and 
advance the material and moral welfare of his people than has 
Senator Simmons, of North Carolina. He has been the able, 
faithful, and powerful friend of the masses not only of North 
Carolina but of every State in the Union. 


Mr. President, Senator Simmons, by his able and distinguished | The Catholic leaders who now boast that they have defeated 


service, has won a high and honored place in this great law- 
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making body, and fully nine-tenths of the Senators of the United | 


States will join me in expressing to him our personal grief and 


in the State that he has loved and served so faithfully and well. 
Mr. President, the Tammany tactics were employed, and the 
Raskob agents were active. They whispered it around that 


present 
agents. 
MONS: 


term. That was the dirty and slimy work of Raskob 
They spent money, we are told, to help defeat Sim- 
they took money down there Friday and Saturday and 
spent it very freely it is said. And it is claimed that he had 
no representation at the ballot box in any but three or four 
counties of the State. And then the wet Roman 
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him and the doors were closed. A pack of wolves set upon him 
and he drove as fast as he could, but the wolves gained on 
him and finally were close behind, and what do you suppose 
happened? That cold, cruel, and brutal father threw his little 
boy out to be devoured by the wolves while he made his escape. 

Are the strong men and noble sons of the Democratic South 
to be thrown to the Tammany tiger in order to carry forward 
the Roman Catholic political program in the United States. 


SIMMONS and that they will defeat me next know that I am not 
attacking their form of worship. I do not approve it, but I 


, want them to worship just as they choose, but they do not feel 
deep regret at what has transpired in his political career down | 


that way about us. Under every government where they have 
had the power they have destroyed every other religion and set 


| up their own religion and compelled the government to support 
| the Catholic Church with its money and with its army. 
Senator StMMONS was very feeble and would not live out his | 


Mr. President, I have no apology to make to them for defend- 
ing our American form of government. I would be a con- 


| temptible coward if I were afraid to do my duty because in 
| doing it I bring down upon my head the wrath of the Roman 


| have tried to put me out of the way. 
Raskobites | 


boast that they have punished Simmons and driven him from | 
the Senate because he felt it to be his duty to his party and | 


his country to oppose Al Smith for President. 

Is this free America? Is this the democracy that Jefferson 
gave to ’us? What are we going to do? Are we going to be 
true to the party, true to its principles, or true to a fly-by-night 
leader, who has sprung up overnight with schemes and “ isms” 
fraught with grave danger to our party and our country? Are 


Are Democratic leaders in the South to be punished, struck 
down, and destroyed because they are true to white supremacy ; 
true to prohibition in the South; true to restricted immigration ; 
true to the principles of free Government in America? 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the story of a hunter out in 
the Northwest who lived in a region where there were many 
wolves. He had built himself a little shack, inclosed by a high 
fence. He had a wife and baby, and he had a big, fine wolf dog. 
It was his custom to take a little stroll from the house each 
day to exercise his dog. This time he forgot to close the gate. 


When off a quarter of a mile from the house, he saw his dog | 


turn suddenly and as fast as he could run go back to the house. 
It excited him. 
saw him act that way before”; he returned to his home as 
quickly as he could. When he went into the house he saw his 
wife prone upon the floor—she had fainted 
bitten through the head by a wolf, was dead. His dog came 
panting to his master with his tongue out, trying to tell him 
what had happened. 

The hunter, however, saw his baby bitten through the head 
and his wife lying on the floor and saw nothing else but his dog, 


and decided that the dog had gone mad and had killed his baby | 


and perhaps his wife. So he took his hunting knife and stabbed 
his dog through the heart, the faithful animal falling on the 
floor at his master’s feet, whining pitifully, as if to say, “ Master, 
you do not understand; you do not understand.” 
looked around further, examined the bedclothes 
thrown everywhere, and tables and chairs overturned, he found 


over behind the bed where the baby had been attacked the big | 


wolf that his faithful dog had slain. The dog had heard the 
scream of the wife and went to the rescue, and the master who 
should have petted and praised him stabbed him in the heart 
and struck bim dead. 

Mr. President, the “ Little Giant” of the Old North State, 
who has stood guard at the altar place of all that was dear to 
her has been struck down. 


He said, “I believe that dog is crazy; I never | 


-and his little baby, | 


| you to come to my room.” 





When the man | 
that were | 
| or that they had been up to my room. 


He refused to permit the Tammany | 


: . | 
tiger to enter the temple of democracy and devour the goddess | 


of white supremacy in the Old North State. 

God bless the “ Little Giant”! The people of the Old North 
State will regret their action. 
day will come, when they properly assess his virtues and his 


I make the prediction that the | 


achievements and his able and faithful service, that they will | 


build a monument to him in North Carolina. 


What has hap- | 


pened, however, is in accordance with the decree of the new | 


wet-Roman-Raskob-Tammany order that the Protestant Ameri- 
ean who stands up in the face of the Roman Catholic program 
must go down; he must fold his arms and bend his knees to the 
Roman Catholic Baal if he expects to continue in publie life 
in the United States. Now, Mr. President, they have visited 
their punishment upon Senator Simmons. How could the 
Democrats of North Carolina permit this thing to happen? 

I think of another story of a peasant who was driving his 
team through the desert. His little boy was in the vehicle with 


| with a light overcoat on reading a newspaper. 
we going to surrender the old bedrock principles of the party? | 
| went to 
| opened the door with my left hand, and there stood a foreigner 


Catholic political machine. This is not the first time that they 
I have, told some of my 
friends about being poisoned once at Chicago, and I will now 
relate another experience. The Roman press misrepresented it. 
Some time ago I spoke a few miles out from Asbury Park, N. J., 
to about 5,000 people in the afternoon. I spoke on the dangers 
that threaten the American Government. I went back und 
spent the night at the hotel overlooking the ocean and was in 
my room on the fourth floor. It was rather a damp night and 
it was drizzling rain, and I was sitting over by the window 
It was about 
9 o'clock in the evening. Somebody knocked at my door. I 
the door, and I took an “instrument” with me. I 


who could speak English, a boy about 20 years old—a black- 
eyed, swarthy fellow—and another man smaller than he, appar- 
ently 40 years old. 

The small man had an ice pick in his hand and the foreigner 
had a hammer. I asked, “ What do you want?” They said, 
“ We came to fix your bed.” I said, “ What is the matter with 
it?” They replied, “There is something wrong with it and we 
were afraid that it might fall down.” The dark-skinned boy said, 
“IT noticed this morning when I made it up that it was shaky 
and it might fall.” I said, “ Your visit here to fix my bed 
when I have not called for you is very strange. I have not 
ealled for anybody to fix the bed; I have made no request for 
Then I said rather sternly, “ Look 
and see what is the matter with it.” They could see that I 
was indignant and a little impatient; I spoke rather sharply to 
the foreigner with the hammer twice, and he, realizing that his 
murderous plan could not be executed, got excited. He quickly 
turned up the mattress and examined the bed. He said, “I do 
not see anything the matter with it.” I said, “ Well, it is very 
strange that you should come to my room in this way, I don't 
understand it.” Their plans were thwarted and they were 
visibly embarrassed. 

When they got out of my room I telephoned downstairs and 
asked the clerk if he had sent two men to my room to fix a bed. 
He said he had not; that he did not even know who they were 
He said the boy told 
a falsehood about making up the bed in that room—that women 
were employed to do that work. Then he said, “I have two de- 
tectives here, and will put them on that floor to see that you 
are not disturbed any more to-night.” I said, “ You know my 
life has been threatened, and I must be on my guard.” He said, 
“We will look after that.” 

I told a number of friends what had occurred. I said, “ What 
do you suppose they intended to do?” My friends said, “ Weil, 
they thought you would be sitting in your room reading, and 


| would pay no attention to them as they were pretending to fix 
| the bed, and one of them would get behind you and knock you 


in the head with that hammer and go right out of the room and 
close the door, and nobody would know what had bappened until 
the next morning, and there would be no trace of the murderers.” 

That happened right up here in the State of New Jersey in 
this free government of ours. I had spoken that day to 5,000 
American citizens on a subject that the Roman Catholic 


| political machine did not want discussed. 


They had Obregon, the President elect of Mexico, killed. They 
ordered the assassination of President Gil, of ‘Mexico, and re- 
cently they sought to kill President Rubio, of Mexico. Any 
American patriot who dares to stand by his own country and 
against the Catholic program in America is a marked man or 
woman by the Roman machine in America. The people who 
oppose their program are heretics, as they call them. 





193 


Senators, the program and doctrine along these lines are 
dangerous in this free land of ours; and let we tell you that the 
Democratic Party of the South is not going to be tied up as the 
tool of that group if I can help it. I am ready to accept their 
challenge and fight it out in every Southern State. Will the 
southern Democracy become subservient to the Roman Catholic 
candidate of the party of the East, or will we sever our connec- 
tions with them once and for all and continue, as we have 
heretofore, to stand by the time-honored principles of Jefferson, 
separation of church and State, the public school, white su- 
premacy, home rule, and self-government in our Southern 
States? 

These are the questions that will arise. 
arise all over this country this year. 
SIMMONS and me they have dured all Democrats to continue to 
stand for the American form of government. They threaten to 
destroy them. They have invaded the State of one of the finest 
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that I will be gone—are happy. They praised Raskob. They 


| told how smooth he was, and that the committee did not make 


They are going to | 
In their fight on Senator | 


characters that I have ever known in public life; and in his old | 
age, when he should have received the support of all the people | 


of his State—when he should have had no opposition—they go 
down and slip around with their hired agents, and make these 
underhand attacks on him, and then come here and boast 
their wet Roman press and negro press that Simmons has been 
struck down, and that they are going to strike me next. 

Let me say this in conclusion, Mr. President: Somebody has 


got to give the country warning of approaching dangers if we | 


are to continue to have an American Government. It seems to 
be part of my duty to do that. I say to the Senate, to my party, 
to my country, and to my God, if that call is mine, I welcome 
it and I bare my breast unafraid to those who would destroy 


me because I am seeking to hold my Government true to its 


American form, I will fight for these principles as long as I 
have the strength to do it. I do not propose that the leaders 
of the secret Roman Catholic political party in the United States 
shall swallow up the Democratic Party in my State. 

Alabama is rich in the heritage of a glorious Protestant his- 
tory. 
of church and state, free speech, free press, peaceful assemblage, 
and the public school. The old Protestant fathers and mothers 


in my State are dead and gone to their reward—the tombstones | 
mark the places where they have gone down to their last sleep. | 


The little white churches in the groves all over Alabama, in 
the villages, at the crossroads, in the towns, and in the cities— 


they are monuments and landmarks of the good old American 


Protestant doctrine. I want them to continue their good work. 
I want them to stand forever. I do not want anybody to come 
into my State and take charge of the Democratic Party, the 
dominant party of the South, announcing in their program that 
when they get enough political power to take charge of the 
Government they are going to overthrow Protestantism, close 


the Protestant churches, set up the Roman Catholic state, and | 


tax all the people to pay the salary of Roman Catholic priests 
and support the Catholic churches. Senators, these questions 
go to the very vitals of free government in America; and so 
many public men are indifferent to them, and so many of them 
are as afraid as they are of death of the Roman Catholic 
political machine. 

I call upon every patriotic American to wake up and take 
the steps necessary to save America from the terrible fate that 
has come to every country on the face of the earth where the 
Roman Catholic political machine has been able to set up its 
Roman Catholic government. 

Let me say to the lobby committee before I close, I invite you, 


Protestantism in America is religious freedom, separation | 


anything off him. But when these Protestant preachers came 
in who favored prohibition, they were subjected to terrible cross 
examination—so much so with one of them that he walked out 
of the committee room hobbling on his crutch, beating a retreat, 
a Protestant bishop in America, and some of these Roman boys 
were in there hissing at him when he walked out! 

The people of this country are going to know 
will dare to tell the Roman Catholic Church in 
to do: Sever your relations with Rome. Set up an American 
church. Declare in favor of separation of church and state. 
Stop your warfare against the publie-school system. Come out in 
favor of free speech, peaceful assembly, free press, and religious 
freedom, and you will have no further quarrel! with me. 

O Mr. President, I owe it to my country to fight for 
American principles, and I expect to keep the faith. 

I know that the Jesuits and their Roman agents will pro- 
nounce all sorts of damnation on me for this speech to-day; but 
what do I care? I have the witness of the spirits of the dead 


the truth. I 
America what 


these 


| patriots who have gone and the assurance of those living that 


in | 
| can Government. 
' 

| go on any longer. 


| tion amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 








all of you, to investigate the lobby activities of the National | 


Catholic Welfare Conference fight here in the city of Wash- 
ington. They are fighting the establishment of a department of 
education in our National Government. 
doing. Ask about their activities. You are calling Protestant 
preachers and Protestant people here and investigating them. 
Now you have a Protestant bishop—of course, he has made his 


Go ask what they are | 


mistakes; we all make them—but here he is now hobbling on | 
his crutch, and some of you are seeking, I am told, to get au- | 


thority from the Senate to put him in jail. 
gested that. 
to do that. 
in the States know just what is going on here at the Capitol. 
When Raskob was before the committee, some of you handled 
him with gloves. Oh, how gentle and tender you were with 
Raskob, a prominent official of the Catholic kingdom. You 
would not let him answer vital questions. At one time the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] said, “Mr. Raskob, are 
you going to resign as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee?” The Senator from Montana [Mr. WAlLsH]—Ras- 
kob’s brother in the Roman Catholic Church—said, “ Don’t you 
answer that,” and he would not let him answer it. These press 


You have even sug- 
You will never get a resolution through this body 


I will ask for a roll call and let the people back | 


| 


| 2667) 


I am fighting for my country and the preservation of our Ameri- 
I do not intend to sit silent and see this thing 
You have seen Protestants called before this 
committee time and time again, and not a Roman Catholic. 
You know I am telling you the truth. This National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is lobbying in the Senate and in the House 


| to defeat Rosston’s bill and Capprr’s bill to establish a depart 


ment of education. They can not even get these bills reported 
out of the committee. There is a fruirful field for investigation 
by the lobby committee, 

Investigate that group. Will you have the courage to do it? 

I wrote the lobby committee a letter, and it was printed in 
the Recorp, showing how the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence boasted that they defeated the bill seeking to create a 
department of education a few years ago. I wrote and told 
the committee that they said, “ We are constantly in touch with 
the President, Cabinet, Senate, and House every day about mat 
ters that affect the interests of the Catholic Church.” 

These Protestant people that you have been interrogating were 
working on matters that affected good morals, and the prohibi- 
You 
investigated them. Now call these other gentlemen before you, 
and do a good job before you quit, because the American people 
are aroused and expect you to act. The partiality shown has 
caused three-fourths of the Senators ir, this body to be in 
sympathy with Bishop Cannon. They do not condone some of 
the things he has done but they are weary, exceedingly weary, 
of this manner that you have had—investigating all these others, 
and letting the Roman Catholic National Welfare Conference 
lobby right before your eyes and under your noses pass by on 
the other side with no investigation of them. Let be 
partial and absolutely fair to all. 

REVISION OF TARIFF 

The Senate resumed the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate the bill 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I beg the patience and 
crave the indulgence of the Senate as I rise to express myself— 
and I hope briefly—concerning the bill which is before us. Out 
of deference to other Senators who desire to speak this after 
noon, and in order that I may not prolong my remarks, I will 
ask that I be not interrupted, except, of course, that if some 
Senator desires to put a question which will not provoke digres- 
sion, I shall yield for that purpose. 

It is not necessary to instruct this body 
and its duties, but I venture to think that it would be well if 
the country at large paused to realize the functions and the 
duties of the Senate and the House when they are considering a 
tariff bill. 

The Congress has power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States.” It 
should forever be borne in mind also by our people that Congress 
has the power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

In the exercise of those powers, Congress has been at work 
for many months on the framing of the bill before us. We 
are all weary in mind and somewhat exhausted in body as the 
result of these labors, but people should understand that the 
effort of the House of Representatives and of the Senate has 


us im- 


THE CON FEREN CE 


of 


REPORTS 


consideration the report the 
the two 
(x, B. 
foreign 


States, to 


of 


to 


to its functions 


as 


boys who now rejoice that Simmons is gone—and they think | been to consider this question, not from a local standpoint but 
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from a national one, and to frame a bill which will promote the 
welfare of the people of all the States, from the Athantic to the 
Pacitic, from the northern to the southern boundaries. 

I hasten iy that, having devoted many days and weeks 
and running beyond a year, to 
tion, and having played some part in the framing of the bill, I 
aim of the firm opinion that if it become the law 
lund, it will contribute to the general welfare of the people of 
the United States 

I am aware of the fact that our countrymen have differed as 
to the principle or the policy 
framing of a bill of this character. 
who think that the power of 
upon 
purpose 


USSIST 


tO Si 
months, 


oO shall 


Phere are those still living 
Congress in the levying of duties 


of raising 
In carrying on 
it is true, 


revenue to pay the national debt and to 
the affairs of rovernment. They con- 
that in fixing duties for the purpose of raising 
revenue, the Congress may properly consider, as incidental, the 
subject of pretecting American industries. 


that doctrine has been expressed by 


the ¢ 
code 


the phrase that the Con- 
gress has power to levy duties “for revenue only, and for inci- 
dental protection.” 

Upon the other hand there are those 
gress may levy duties not only for the purpose of raising revenue 
but that in levying duties Congress may, and that it should, con- 
sider American industries which may be protected, encouraged, 


and developed by appropriate and adequate rates of duty on im- | 


ported merchandise 
schools, the 


Thus we have had 
two theories of tariff lecislation 
school or theory, and the “tariff for re 
trade ” school or theory. 


and have the two 
the “ protective” 
venue only” or “ free 


lo Senators present these thoughts are platitudes, and they 
nuiy be to the intelligent people of the whole country; but 
purposes of a tariff bill can not be made too plain. 
paramount purpose, although it is important, 
something $602,000,000, That should be 
connection with this other outstanding 
carrying on of this calls for an expenditure, 
round numbers, of per annum, and, as we see, 


much of that vast sum may be raised by way of imposing duties 
upon imported merchandise. 


over remembered in 


, important fact, that the 
Government 
£4.000,000, 000 


However indignantly 
their arguments in 


certain Senators disavow being “ free 
opposition this bill are in 
free-trade arguments; they support the theory of levy- 
duties at all that duties are to be levied without any 
for the protective features involved in a true protective 
ure. These two schools in respect to tariff legislation are 
accurately described when characterized the “ free-trade ” 
school and the “ protective-tariff ” For brevity, there has 
been and there the free trader, 
protectionist, Conceal himself as he may, deny it as he will, 
opponent of this bill is a free trader, and we who favor this 
are protectionists 


“anders.” to 
ePSECTICE 
Ing ne 


regard 


or 


as 
school 
Is 
the 
thre 
bill 
it is not necessary for me to say that I am a protectionist. I 
think tl 


candid 


ie history of this country demonstrates, proves beyond 
controversy 
theory has always been an unmixed 
people with equal confidence, I 
the free-trade theory in tariff 
to the American people 


blessing to the American 
and, assert 
tion ol 


legislation has been 


From the first 


an 
unmixed 


law, which 
which tariff law was signed by Georg 
day of July, 1789, 
from that first 
Mw, 
the Amet 
America I 
upon the 
people. 
framed 


eurse 


Washington on the 4th 
and signed on that day as a patriotic act— 
tariff law, which was a true protective tariff 
nn 


invite the 


tariff law 


people. To 
at that every 


inquiry and thought of 
which has been framed 
free-trade theory has been a curse to the American 
And let it be understood that the bill before us is 
upon the protective-tariff theory and designed to raise 
revenue and promote the “ general welfare of the United States.” 

Mr. President, the tariff not a local issue. I can 
that when General Hancock remarked that the tariff was a local 
issue he had in mind those Lilliputian statesmen (?) who can not 
r will not grasp the greatness of our country or the necessity 
or protecting the multifarious industries of the United States, 
To the little mind, to the canary brain, the tariff may be a local 
issue, for such a mind can see nothing beyond the horizon. Such 
a mind thinks that the village in which it is is in the center of 
the universe, because, forsooth, the horizon comes down in a 
circle roundabout. But to the mind which can grasp the 48 
States in the Union, to the mind which has regard for all, each, 
and every of the 48 States, to the mind which holds in con- 


repe 


is 


‘ 
4 
I 


every succeeding protective tariff law has been a blessing to | 


believe | 
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templation the vast industries of this country, the multifarious 
industries, the different types of industry—agriculture, mining, 


| manufacturing—to such a mind the tariff question is a national 


the study of this ques- | 


| is a national question. 
of the | 


question. 

The giving of adequate protection to an industry in Florida 
If an industry in Maine needs protection 
that necessity presents a national question. And it is even so 
with any industry in any 1 of the 48 States of the Union which 
may be encouraged and developed by adequate tariff duties. 


| Every legitimate industry in the United States giving work and 


which should be adopted in the | 


| ern States. 


For brevity’s sake, | 


wages to our people should be afforded adequate tariff protec- 
tion. To do this is to assist those directly interested in that 


| industry, and if we may think of it selfishly, it is perfectly 
mported goods and merchandise should be limited to the | 


manifest that the prosperity of New York, for example, means 
the prosperity of California, that the prosperity of the great 
city of Chicago, for example, means the prosperity of far-West- 
In other words, the prosperity of one section flows 
over into other sections of the Nation. Therefore I am not at 
all disturbed when I hear the argument that the tariff is a local 
question. Nor am I at all disturbed when I hear Senators or 


| others argue against a given industry because it thrives or exists 


who have held that Con- | 


To raise | 
revenue is one of the purposes, but not, perhaps, the prime, the | 


| affectionate regard, intelligent regard for every 


During the last year we raised by way of duties upon imports asked was necessary to protect that 


only in a given State. Yes, Mr. President—and to your learned 
mind what I am saying is so platitudinous—we must contem- 
plate this question from a national standpoint and have regard, 
State in the 
Union, for every man and woman in the Union. 

Ah, but some of my friends may say that by developing one 
industry in a given State we impose a burden upon the people 


| of other States who purchase the thing limited to production in 


the one State. Mr. President, by withholding adequate protec- 
tion, one by one we can strike down and destroy and put out of 
existence the many, many industries in America. 

I am not thinking of my own State alone. The record here 
will demonstrate and prove that by the number of votes I have 
cast. I have voted for a given rate to assist the State, the people 
of the State, or section directly interested. Where the rate 
State’s industry 1 have 


| favored it, for I wish that State to prosper, and no State can 


| prosper without industries. 


in | . . . . ain 
‘| enacting this tariff law, first, for the purpose of raising revenue 


So, I wish the people to know and to remember that we are 


to assist in carrying on the Government; second, for the pur- 
pose, which we have uppermost in mind, of promoting the wel- 
fare not of Pennsylvania alone, not of New Jersey alone, not of 


| Georgia alone, not of Alabama alone, not any State alone, but 


the general welfare of the people of the United States. That 


| adequate protection will bring about a better condition of the 


| general welfare has been demonstrated so often by historic facts 
| and by conclusive argument that I do not purpose at this hour 


} ‘a as » ‘ re is | . . . 
there has been and there is | early splendid champions was that great American statesman 


to go into the matter further, or curiously and with detail pre- 
sent the argument in favor of what has been so appropriately 
ealled the “American protective-tariff system,” one of whose 


from Kentucky, whose speeches, if uttered here to-day in this 
Chamber, would be as appropriate as when spokeen by him— 


| Henry Clay, the great protectionist. 


Mr. President, a dispassionate study of the bill with precon- 


Bag. : , | ceived notions laid aside, a careful and thoughtful study of the 
that the application of the protective-tariff | 


bill in its present form, will convince the people, as I had hoped 


c | and even now have a lingering hope it may convince some who 
that the applica- | 


have indicated a disposition to vote against it, that it is and 


| will be for the benefit of agriculture, that it is and will be for 


tariff | 
was the second law ever passed by the Congress, benefit of the great manufacturing industries of our country. 


| Being beneficial and helpful to agriculture, to mining, to manu- 





the benefit of the mining industry, that it is and will be for the 


facturing, it will be beneficial to all the interrelated industries 
which go to make up the great volume of the labor and the 
industry of America. 

It would be a mere waste of time, a mere display of a little 
industry, perhaps, to take up the agricultural schedule and 


| point out what the present rates are and what the bill provides. 


I dismiss the agricultural schedule by saying that there are 
seores of items in the bill where the rates are increased over 
the present law. There is not a farmer in my State or in any 
other State that has not asked for, petitioned, and prayed, and 
is praying now, for the rates on agricultural products fixed in 
this bill. In a word, under the phrase “agriculture” the great 
dairy industry, the poultry industry, the fruit industry, wool, 
cattle, and almost innumerable articles raised and produced, not 
in California only, but in other States as well, all these items 
found in the agricultural schedule are receiving, not inordinate, 
not unjust, not unnecessary protection, but are receiving, I 
claim, at least adequate protection as against like articles im- 
ported from abroad. The same observation can be made in 
regard to the mining industry. The same statement can be 
made in regard to the items in the manufacturing schedule. 
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I have not time to read it, but I will ask to have incorporated 
as a part of my remarks section 336 of the bill as reported by 
the conference committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Section 336 is as follows: 

Sec 


With- 


336. Equalization of costs of production: (a) Change of classt- 
fication or duties —In order to put into force and effect the policy of 
Congress by this act intended, the commission (1) upon request of the 


President, or (2) upon resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, | 


or (3) upon its own motion, or (4) when in the judgment of the com- 
mission there 1s good and sufficient reason therefor, upon application of 


any interested party, shall investigate the differences in the costs of 


production of any domestic article and of any like or similar foreign | 
shall hold 
afford | 


artick In 
hearings 


the course 
and 


of the 
reasonable 


investigation the commission 
public notice thereof, and shall 
reasonable opportunity for parties interested to be present, to produce 
evidence, and to be heard at such hearings. 


give 


The commission is author 
ized to adopt such reasonable procedure and rules and regulations as it 
deems necessary to execute its functions wader this section. The com- 
shall the President the results of the investigation 
and its findings with respect to such differences in costs of production. 
If the commission finds it shown by the investigation that the duties ex- 
pressly fixed by statute do not equalize the differences in the costs of 
production of the domestic article and the like or similar foreign article 


when produced in the principal competing country, the commission shall 
specify in its report such 


mission report to 


increases or decreases in rates of duty ex 
pressly fixed by statute (including any necessary change in classification) 
as it finds shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize such 
differences. In no case shall the total increase or decrease of such rates 
of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by statute. 


(b) Change to American selling price: If the commission finds upon | 


any such investigation that such differences can not be equalized by 
proceeding as hereinbefore provided, it shall so state in its report to 
the President and shall specify therein such ad valorem rates of duty 
based upon the American selling price (as defined in section 402 (g)) 
of the domestic article, as it finds shown by the investigation to be 
necessary to equalize such differences. In no case shall the total de- 
crease of such rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly 
fixed by statute, and no such rate shall be increased. 

(c) Proclamation by the President: The President shall by procla- 
mation approve the rates of duty and changes in classification and in 
basis of value specified in any report of the commission under this 
section, if in his judgmert such rates of duty and changes are shown 
by such investigation of the commission to be necessary to equalize 
such differences in costs of production. 

(d) Effective date of rates and changes: Commencing 30 days after 
the date of any presidential proclamation of approval, the increased or 
decreased rates of duty and changes in classification or in basis of 
value specified in the report of the commission shall take effect. 

(e) Ascertainment of differences in costs of production: In ascer- 
taining under this section the differences in costs of production, the com- 


mission shall take into consideration, in so far as it finds it practicable: | 


(1) In the case of a domestic article: (A) The cost of production as 


hereinafter in this section defined; (B) transportation costs and other 
costs incident to delivery to the principal market or markets of the 
United States for the article; and (C) other relevant factors that 
constitute an advantage or disadvantage in competition. 

(2) In the case of a foreign article: (A) The cost of production as 
hereinafter in this section defined, or, if the commission finds that such 
cost is not readily ascertainable, the commission may accept as evidence 
thereof, or as supplemental thereto, the weighted average of the invoice 
prices or values for a representative period and/or the average whole- 
sale selling price for a representative period (which price shall be that 
at which the article is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in the 
principal market or markets of the principal competing country or coun- 


tries in the ordinary course of trade and in the usual wholesale quan- | 


titles in such market or markets); (B) transportation costs and other 
costs incident to delivery to the principal market or markets of the 


United States for the article; (C) other relevant factors that constitute | 


an advantage or disadvantage in competition, including advantages 


granted to the foreign producers by a government, person, partnership, 
corporation, or association in a foreign country. 

(f) Modification of changes in duty: Any increased or decreased rate 
of duty or change in classification or in basis of value which has taken 
effect as above provided may be modified or terminated in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions and limitations (including 
time of taking effect) as is provided in this section in the case of 
original increases, decreases, or changes. 


(gz) Prohibition against transfers from the free list to the dutiable | 


list or from the dutiable list to the free list: Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to authorize a transfer of an article from the dutiable 


list to the free list or from the free list to the dutiable list, nor a | 


change in form of duty. Whenever it is provided in any paragraph of 
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shall not exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided 
for in such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions of this 
section upon such articles shall exceed the 
80 specified. 


maximum ad valorem rate 


(h) Definitions: For the purpose of this section 

(1) The term “ domestic article” means an article wholly or in part 
the growth or product of the United States; and the term “ foreign 
article "’ means an article wholly or in part the growth or product of 
a foreign country. 

(2) The term “ United States” includes the 
ritories and the District of Columbia 

(3) The term “ foreign country ” 


several States and Ter- 


means any empire, country, domin- 
ion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions thereof 
(other than the United States and its possessions) 

(4) The term “cost of production,” when applied with respect to 
either a domestic article or a foreign article, includes, for a period which 
is representative of conditions in production of the article: (A) The 
price or cost of materials, labor costs, and other direct charges incurred 
in the production of the article and in the methods 
employed in its production; (B) the usual general expenses, Including 
charges for depreciation or depletion which are representative of the 


processes or 


| equipment and property employed in the production of the article and 


charges for rent or interest which are representative of 


the 
obtaining capital or instruments of production; and 


the 


cost of 


(Cc) cost of 


} Containers and coverings of whatever nature, and other costs, charges, 


and expenses incident to placing the article in 


condition packed 
for delivery. 


ready 


(i) Rules and regulations of President: The President is 
to make all needful rules and regulations for carryin 
under the provisions of this section. 


authorized 


g out his functions 


(j) Rules and regulations of Secretary of Treasury: The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to 


make such rules and regulations as 


; he may deem necessary for the entry and declaration of foreign articles 


of the class or kind of articles with respect to which a change in basis 
of value has been made under the provisions of subdivision (b) of this 
section, and for the form of invoice required at time of entry 

(k) Investigations prior to enactment of act: All uncompleted investi 
gations instituted prior to the approval of this act under the provisions 
of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, including investigations in which 
the President has not proclaimed changes in classification ot 
of value or increases or decreases in rates of duty, dismissed 
without prejudice; but the information and evidence secured by the 
commission in any such investigation may be given due consideration in 
any investigation instituted under the provisions of this section 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will be seen that section deals 
with the flexible provision of the tariff bill. It is too lengthy 
to read, because time is running swiftly and other Senators are 
waiting impatiently, but [ ask the Senate and the country to 
read it. I hope the press of the Nation will be able to carry the 
section, along with a copy of the whole bill. This section 336, 
the flexible section of the tariff bill, is the one to which I invite 
special attention. 

With the utmost respect, not feigned respect, but the sincere 
respect that I have for Senators, who is it that is opposing this 
legislation as of thishour. WhenI use the words “ free trader,” 
it is not as an opprobrious term. I do not mean it as offensive. 
For brevity, however, in American politics and American history 
and American legislation “ free trader” has come to mean or has 
meant that man who believes that the prime purpose of tariff 
duties should be limited to the raising of revenue only, with inci 
dental protection. No one will rise here, no one has risen and 
admitted that he is a free trader, because so to do would, I 
think, discredit him in the eyes of the people who sent him here. 

I say with respect, however, that nine-tenths of the argu- 
ments which have been made on the floor of the Senate in 
opposition to this bill are the old, time-worn, discredited, tat- 
tered, and torn free-trade arguments. With that, perhaps I 
have said enough, but I repeat that the free trader here in 
disguise and the free trader elsewhere in editorial chair are 
united in opposition to this protective tariff bill. 

Who else are opposed to the bill? The importers of the 
country are opposed to it. I am not assailing them; I am not 
slandering them. I am not feeling personally unkindly to- 
ward them. But the importers of the Nation, of course, are 
opposed to the bill, because they think it will to some degree 
shut out importations in which they are interested. Who else 
are opposed to this bill? Gentlemen with large investments 
abroad—poor men, who have only a few hundred million or a 
billion or two dollars—are opposing this bill, because it has 
been made a matter of record that they are investing abroad 
and seek to import into the United States articles made by the 
employment of cheap labor in foreign countries. 

Who else are opposed to this bill? 
President, are opposing this bill, and 


in basis 
shall be 


336 


Foreign producers, Mr. 


for manifest reasons. 


Title I of this act, or in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties | Producers in France, in Italy, in Belgium, in Czechoslovakia, in 
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Norway, in Sweden, in England, in 
Opposing 
market with their goods. 
wonder. I point out, however, 


Japan, and in China are 


that they are 
bill and spreading propaganda 
resentatives abroad and here 
opposing this bill. 

Who else? It may be these are blinded partisans who are 
opposing this bill who think that by so doing they can advance 
the welfare of their own party organization. Ah, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very great man remarked that he serves his party best 
who serves his country best. I hold that 
party advantage or disadvantage; whether the passage of this 
bill shall contribute to the strength of the Republican Party 
or its weakness, to the strength of the Democratic Party or its 
weakness, we should not think of those things here this day 
in the Senate; but if it be permissible to think of party advan- 
tage, then, fear not, Mr. President, the passage of this bill, con- 
tributing to the welfare of the American people, will strengthen 
and continue in control of this Government the great party 
under whose banner you and I are so pi 
bill will set in motion business now idle; will give employment 
to men now out of work; in a general will contribute 
to the welfare of the American people, and by so doing they 
will continue in control of this Government the party which 
has stood and stands for protection. 

Mr. President, an examination of the record justifies me in 
saying to my Democratic brothers across the imaginary line of 
division that they are estopped from criticizing this bill. I 
will not take time to call attention to the record of brother 
Senators; 1 refer to it with a certain hesitation; and I hope it 


official 
are openly 


against it. Their 
and here improperly 


sense, 


will not be regarded by them as offensive or improper to have | 


appear in the Recorp a statement showing the votes of Demo- 
cratic Senators in favor of raising rates, and also their votes 
against a decrease of rates, in order that it may hereafter be 
understood how they voted. When it shall be so understood, I 
shall say hereafter and elsewhere that they are 
estopped from opposing or criticizing the bill because so many 
of them, rightly, properly, stood up here in the Senate Chamber 
aud argued in favor of an increase of rates upon various and 
sundry articles, 

In the Committee on Finance—if it be proper to refer to pro- 
ceedings there—the ablest arguments in favor of tariff rates 
and increases of tariff rates were made by learned, thoughtful, 
and thoroughly American Democratic Senators. Here in this 
body, with facts and figures and logic and persuasiveness they 
convinced some of their own party associates and many Repub- 
licans that they should vote in favor of increased rates on agri- 
ceuliural commodities and also upon manufactured articles as 
well as those produced by mines, either in their State or else- 
where in the United States. I have in mind each and all of 
those learned men and IL have complimented, if I may compli- 
ment them; I have praised them; I have said, and I say again, 
that in so doing they showed themselves to be thorough Ameri- 
can Senators 

I allude to this record now to repeat that, having stood up 
here as they did and argued and voted for increased rates upon 
so many articles, they are estopped, as we would say in court, 
from criticizing or opposing this bill. 

I know that the legislature of one great State in the Union, 
the State of Mississippi, to which I have so often referred, 
adepted a resolution calling upon Congress and immediately 
calling upon its distinguished Senators in this body to favor 
taking from the free list a great agricultural product of that 
State and of the South and West, long-staple cotton, and placing 
it upon the protected list at 7 cents a pound. I do not allude 
to that to embarrass Senators ; but I want the country to remem- 
ber it. Many Senators who inveigh against and denounce this 
bill overlook the fact that their States prayed for the very pro- 
tection which a Republican Senate and a Republican House 
and, I venture to believe, a Republican President will give to 
them. 

I, of course, know that Senators might reply and say that 
there are evils in the bill which overturn the benefits given; I 
appreciate all that, 

As to the mining schedule, who was it that stood here with 
his logical mind, his argumentative mind, and urged an increase 
ef the duty on manganese ore? It was the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WAtsH]; and a Republican Senate provided an in- 
ereased duty on manganese ore. I ask to have incorporated in 
the Recorp a statement which shows the number of votes for 
increases and against decreases in rates cast by the several 
Senators to whom I have thus—and I am sure in respectful 
terms—referred. 
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animated by a | 
natural desire to prosper, and therefore they are opposing this | 
rep- | 


we should not think of | 


ud to stand, for this | 


severally | 
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A table showing the votes of the 39 Democratic Senators on the 


this bill, because they want to get inte the American | tariff bill during the months of its consideration by the Senate: 
heir opposition does not excite my | . 


Votes of Democratic Senators 





























| 

Senators For in- | Against 
creases | decreases 
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Some days ago, Mr. President, I expressed myself concerning 
this pending legislation. Not to detain the Senate by reading my 
remarks, I ask that I may incorporate them in the Recorp at this 
point, and as if spoken now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Manufactures, mining, agriculture—each 
is an American industry, and the products of each should be 
adequately protected from competition with the products of 
cheap and poorly paid foreign labor. 

With our scale of wages and standard of living we can not 
compete even in our own market with the products of cheap 
labor of other and less happy countries. 

A tariff properly adjusted to conditions benefits both city and 
farm and gives profitable employment to all. 

Whether the tariff act of 1922—the existing law—is to be 
“amended” or “revised,” it is perfectly manifest that certain 
products of the American farm, the American mine, and the 
American shop need additional protection. It is equally mani- 
fest that certain importations now on the free list should be 
subjected to tariff duties. 

What the American people want is a tariff that protects. 

Protects what? 

Protects whom? 

They want a tariff that protects American-raised, American- 
mined, American-manufactured products and American men and 
women from competition with like foreign products raised, 
mined, or manufactured by cheap foreign labor. 

They want a tariff that keeps the American market for the 
American producer. 

Such a tariff means prosperity for all—American producer 
and American consumer alike. 

Sueh a tariff makes the city a profitable market for the farm ; 
such a tariff makes the farm a profitable market for the city. 

Manifestly, if the city languishes, the farm suffers; if the 
farm fails, the city shares the loss. They rise or fall together. 

Every theory should be judged by its fruits. Judge these 
two theories of tariff legislation by their fruits, by known and 
experienced results. 

The free-trade theory has cursed America. 

The pretective theory has blessed America. 

If the free-trade theory were now put into operation, it would 
bankrupt America. 

That theory would ruin our vast manufacturing industry. 

That theory would ruin our great agricultural industry. 

There is not a State in the Union that would profit by that 
theory. 


Without objection, permission 





195 


There is not a farm, an orchard, or a field in America that 
would profit by that theory. 
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There is not a elty or a village that would profit by that theory. | satisfy some who think that perhaps a given rate is too high or 


| 


What is true of California is true of other States as to their | 


agricultural and other industries. We can not compete with 
imports from cheap-labor countries, nor can Florida, nor can 
Maine, nor can New York. 
American miner can not, the American manufacturer can not 
survive in competition with cheap labor and hence cheap pro- 
ducing countries. 

Is it desirable to close our mills and mines and turn out of 
employment American citizens? Is it desirable to cause our 
farms to be abandoned? Is it desirable to reduce wages 
skilled and unskilled labor to foreign levels? 

If reduce tariff duties, strike down the American pro- 
tective-tariff theory, and put into operation the British free- 
trade theory. 

Is it good policy to surrender the American consuming market 
to the foreign producers? 


so, 


The American farmer can not, the | 


of | 
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too low. If there be those who think a rate is too high, they 
have their remedy. If there be those who think a rate is too 
low, they have their remedy. I think they are too low in many 
instances, but if so, there is a remedy. 

Il have said heretofore that I am not particularly enamored 
of this flexible tariff provision. It never was heard of in a 
tariff bill until 1922; but, in the greater wisdom of others, it 
has been deemed proper to have a flexible provision in a tariff 
law, and we have one in this bill, and I accept it. Of course, 
Wwe can not take the tariff out of politics in the sense that 
partisanship will be utterly eliminated; but we ought to con 
sider tariff legislation without regard to partisan advantage 
The flexible tariff provision provides for a tariff commission 
which is to be made up of six members drawn from the two 


great parties, the Republican and the Democratic. Their powers 


| and duties are specifically laid down, and the power and duty 


of 
| admit—but if there is a rate that 


If se, wipe out all tariff duties and let foreign products pour | 


into America. 

Is it statesmanship to destroy any American industry, be it 
agriculture, mining, or manufacture? 

If so, Washington was not a statesman, Henry Clay was not 
a statesman, Abraham Lincoln was not a statesman, James G. 
jlaine was not a statesman, William McKinley was not a states- 
man, Theodore Roosevelt was not a statesman, Calvin Coolidge 
is not a statesman, Herbert Hoover is not a statesman, for 
each and every one of these great men, dead and living, have 
striven and strive not to tear down but to build up, not 
destroy but to encourage and keep alive American indusfries, 
whereby American labor may find profitable employment and 
thereby enjoy a better and a happier life. 

The Republican platform adopted at Kansas City contained 
this plank: 

We realize that there certain which can not now 
successfully eompete with foreign producers, because of lower foreign 
wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Repub- 
lican Congress to an examination and, where 
of these schedules, to the end that American 
may again command the home market, may 


are industries 


necessary, a revision 
labor in these industries 


maintain its standard of 


living, and may count upon steady employment in its accustomed field. | 


the President is specifically set forth. If—which I not 


is too high, or one too low, 
the remedy is at hand; for I assume that the President will 
name three capable, patriotic, in every way worthy Democrats 


do 


} and three Republicans of like competency and character to sit 


| on the Tariff Commission. 


to | 


The American people by an overwhelming majority indorsed | 


that plank and the principles and policies of government therein 
expressed. 
the Republican platform and shall endeavor to have it car- 
ried into effect through the tariff bill which is now under con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think to-day as I then thought. 
ries out the pledge of the Republican Party. 
the support of every Senator who accounts himself a Repub- 
lican. This bill deserves the support of every protectionist. 
And in view of their votes in favor of protective rates this bill 
deserves and should receive the support of many, if not all, 
Democratic Senators. 

But it is urged as an excuse or reason for not supporting it 
that the bill is not perfect, that it gives a little too much pro- 
tection on this item or withholds a needed protection on that. 


This bill car- 


It may be conceded that the bill, which deals with so many and | 


of such variety of items and administrative provisions, is not 
absolutely perfect or entirely satisfactory to each and every 
Senator. And it may be frankly conceded that with a House of 
435 Representatives and a Senate of 96 Members agreement was 
reached as to some items and provisions in the bill by way of 
concession or compromise. The Constitution under which 
live was the result of compromise. But for the spirit 
compromise in the minds and hearts of those revered men who 
framed the Constitution in Philadelphia, and in the minds and 
hearts of the members of the several conventions of the 
then thirteen States, we know that that great instrument of 
government never would have been framed or adopted. Yes, 
Mr. President, we know that in human affairs it is neces- 
sary to have and to exercise a spirit of compromise, certainly 
where there are divergent views and men of character hold to 
antagonistic theories. It may well be that there have been 
compromises here, the conferees of the House holding to a given 
rate on a given item, the conferees of the Senate holding to a 
different rate as to that particular item. In such a case—and 
there were many—there was nothing for conferees to do but 
to compromise, to give or take, to accept in whole, reject in 
whole, or to compromise as between the two extremes. So that 
the bill is now before us somewhat in the nature of a com- 
promise touching hundreds—indeed, thousands—of items and 
as to certain provisions. But when we bear in mind that this 
bill contains the flexible provision found in section 336, we may 


I scarcely need to add that I indorse that plank in | 7 , 7 
| perity of our State and Nation. 


lL assume that they, under their oath, 
will follow the law and make certain findings and reach certain 
conclusions, and submit those findings and conclusions to the 
President ; and I know that he will do his duty in the premises. 
Therefore, let no one be disturbed lest there be in the bill soon 
to become a law some defect, for the remedy is at hand. Let us 
hope, let us believe, that this legislation will contribute to the 
welfare and happiness of the people of every State the 
Union. 

I apologize to Senators whom I have kept waiting 

Mr. MoNARY. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its work to-day it recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the State of West Virginia, 
represented in this body by my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Gorr, and myself, is greatly interested in the passage of a tariff 
bill which will adequately protect all American 
whether they be agricultural or industrial. 

The people of West Virginia, who have honored me with elec- 
tion to this body, are vitally interested in the welfare and pros- 
Representing the expressed 
wishes of the people of West Virginia, Senator Gorr and my- 


in 


industries, 


| self have used our best efforts at all times to secure the passage 


This bill deserves | 


of a protective tariff act which would be helpful to the people 
of West Virginia as well as to the other people of the Nation. 
The prosperity of my people is dependent upon the industrial 


| and agricultural prosperity of our country. 


we | 
of 


| prosperity. 





| Indorse the views expressed by former Speaker Hon 


| conditions existing in America as compared 


In studying the needs of our people, I was glad to note in the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee that representatives of the organized work- 
ers, both industrial and agricultural, had forcibly and publicly 


made known that the organized American workers almost 


| unanimously demanded the passage of a protective and not a 


competitive tariff act. 

These representatives of the American workers are inter- 
ested, as all good Americans should be, in promoting American 
The history of our country will show that our 
country under a protective tariff or Republican Party system 
has been prosperous, while the reverse has been true when the 
Democratic free-trade or competitive-tariff party was in power. 

In passing, I might suggest to my free-trade or competitive- 
tariff colleagues in this body, and to their associates who seek 
membership in this body on the pretense that they are friendly 
to and interested in the welfare and prosperity of the organized 
American workers, whether these workers be in industry or on 
the farm, that when the record of the competitive-tariff croup 
in this Congress is compiled it will need a lot of explaining to 
American voters when the next election rolls around. 

The workers of to-day, realizing the difference in waves and 
with the wages 
and conditions of the workers in Europe and Asia, will no doubt 
Thomas B 
Reed, who, in his discussion of the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act 
on Februa~+ 1, 1894, stated: 


1 confess to you that this question of wages is to me the vital ques 
tion. To insure our growth in civilization and must not 
only have wages as high as they now but and steadily 
increasing. In my judement, upon wages and the consequent distribu 
tion of consumable wealth are based all our hopes of the future and all 
the possible increase of our civilization. this Nation 


wealth, we 


are, constantly 


The progress of is 
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dependent 
the 
reason why our 


of the world 


upon the progress of all. The fact that in this country all 

been getting better wages than elsewhere is the very 
market is the best and why all the nations 
to break into 


workers have 
in the world 


are trying it. 


In my study of the tariff subject since I have been a Member 
of this body, I have been impressed with the ramifications and 
the interrelations of the varied industries of our Nation. Their 
dependence upon one another is no less than the dependence of 
the individual man. In my study of the individual rates that 
affect American industries, I have found that there are no un- 
related industries in America. 

I decided that it would be interesting, and possibly instruc- 
tive, to review the industrial growth of our country; and for 
the benefit of the generation that have grown up in the past 30 
years it is my intention in a brief way to review the past, be- 
ginning back with the first tariff measure adopted by Congress. 

This perusal of history has indeed been a revelation to me; 
aud I marvel at the foresight shown by those who have guided 
our Nation in the past, with no historical precedents to follow 
in their decisions, which meant so much to the success or fail- 
ure of our new and growing Nation in the early period of its 
development. 

In this address, in comparing our past with our present in- 
dustrial and financial condition as a nation, I hope to accom- 
plish a threefold purpose: 

First, to show the value of adequate protection to American 
labor, industry, and agriculture; 

Second, the disastrous effects always produced by tariff re- 
duction ; 

Third, to offset and show the source of the false propaganda 
and criticism now being circulated against the Hawley-Smoot 
bill. 

I believe in the principles of protection invoked by the fathers 
who founded this Government. I strive to be national in my 
views. I am determined that no American shall ever have oc- 
casion to say that I voted to withhold from American labor 
and American industry the advantage in our own market over 
every foreign competitor. I would protect the standard of wage 
of every American wage earner by giving to every American 
producer, whatever his chosen field of endeavor, at least the 
advantage in the intense race for American trade. 


Much has been said, well calculated to arouse antagonism, 
not to say hatred, between sections of our common country. 


What on this floor is known as industry has been arrayed as the 
avowed enemy of agriculture. One hundred years ago the same 
political tactics were adopted. The tariff then, as now, was the 


issue to arouse hatred on the part of the planters toward the | 


manufacturers. 

These methods were then successful, with results that none 
would wish repeated. America, let me urge, is one great family, 
and in a very true sense Americans are all kin folks. He who 
teaches otherwise does not know the true meaning of Ameri- 
canism. 

The substance of this narration is a combination of excerpts 
taken from facts and put together to portray, in a brief way, 
our national progress from the begininng of our Government 
industrially, socially, and economically to the present time. 

In my short period of service in this body, and especially 
since the beginning of the discussion of the tariff bill, I have 
been trying to find out the justification for the seeming hatred 
of industries generally, and the more or less dislike for 
States where they are most populous. I have also attempted 
to trace the same seeming antipathy, as indicated here, back 
through the tariff legislation of the past, with the thought of 
showing conclusively that in America there are no unrelated 
industries. Exactly as the farmer is the manufacturer’s most 
reliable customer, so the pay roll of America, now more than 
twice that of all the rest of the world, affords the only depend- 
able market for the food products of the American farm. 

The industrial history of America establishes beyond cavil 
each of the following propositions, the burden of proving which 
I willingly assume: 

First. Every manufacturing undertaking in the United States 
was assured of ample tariff protection on its product before the 
industry was established. In other words, I claim that the Re- 
publican Party is entitled to the credit for every manufacturing 
enterprise established in this country since 1861. If any Senator 
on the other side will name a single industry that the Demo- 
cratic Party has fostered and protected, save and except the 
admonition given by President Wilson regarding the protection 
and development of the chemical industry, now becoming such a 
colossal giant industrially in America, I will welcome a correc- 
tion of this statement. 

Second. Whenever tariff rates have been revised upward in- 
dustry and commerce have promptly responded, and the party 
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‘esponsible has never lost control of the machinery of our 
iovernment except at the zenith of its achievement. 

Third. Whenever tariff rates have been revised downward, 
however slightly or gradually, industrial ruin has ensued, and 
the party responsible for the downward revision has invariably 
and always lost control amid popular exeeration. 

Fourth. Per capita importations are always larger when 
American producers are given ample security against foreign 
competition than under tariff for revenue only. To his historic 
fact there never has been an exception, and there never will be 
one, in my judgment. Secretary Mellon was correct when he 
— and proved in his first statement on the tariff question in 

926: 

The volume of imports is controlled by the purchasing power of the 
Nation rather than the rate of import duty assessed. 


I 
( 


In this statement Secretary Mellon, recognized as a successful 
business man, said: 


The trend of trade during the past few years convincingly confirms the 
eentention that the volume of imports is controlled by the purchasing 
power of the Nation rather than the rate of import duties assessed. 
An unparalleled combination of high wages and industrial activity has 
raised the purchasing power of the people of the United States to new 
high levels, which has brought about increased consumption of commodi- 
ties of practically every description. 

An individual out of employment, generally speaking, is without pur- 
chasing power and is a detriment rather than an asset to his com- 
munity. Likewise, a nation out of employment is a detriment to the 
rest of the world. Conversely, a man well employed reflects prosperity 
and is a benefit to his community, and a nation well employed reflects 
prosperity on other countries. A fair survey of facts can not lead to a 
conclusion other than that the economic policies of the United States, 
and their resulting industrial activity and prosperity, have played a lead- 
ing role in aiding the world to recover from losses and damage wrought 
by the war. 

In the light of experience the contention can not be sustained that 
reduced duties on competitive products would increase the aggregate 
quantities of all things consumed in the United States. On the other 
hand, the evidence is most convincing that the converse would obtain. 
Assuming that temporarily the importation of competitive products 
would increase with reduced duties and that the consumption of such 


| commodities in this country would not increase but would decline, it 


would mean but one thing, and that is that American labor would be 
deprived of making these commodities to the extent of the increase in 
the imports plus the decrease in consumption. The decrease in consump- 
tion and the increase in imports would all be at the expense of Ameri 
can industry —it would be at the expense of the purchasing power of 
this Nation and eventually would reduce this country’s purchases of 
foreign products, whether competitive or noncompetitive, dutiable or 
free. 

Under the present law, generally speaking, competitive articles are 
dutiable and noncompetitive articles free of duty. 

It is fallacy to assume that reduced import duties will enable this 
country to increase its purchases abroad, for the measuring stick is the 
Nation’s purchasing power and rot the amount of duty assessed. With 
business activity and high wages, the United States will continue to be 
of great economic benefit to other nations; but any economic policy 
that will occasion unemployment in the United States and reduce its 
purchasing power will diminish this country’s consumption of commodi- 
ties and cause large surpluses of the world’s principal products and 
result in serious financial losses to them. A cut in the tariff would 
materially reduce rather than increase our purchases abroad; it would 
not enable foreign countries to sell more in the American market but 
would prevent them from selling as much; it would not help certain 
foreign nations to recover from the losses occasioned by the war, but 
would retard such recovery. 

Consider again what our tariff policy has meant to American labor. 
I know personally of one manufacturing company which has plants in 
France, in Brazil, and in the United States. The wages paid labor 
to-day at these three plants reduced to American currency are as fol- 
lows: Unskilled labor get in France 7% cents an hour; in Brazil, 12% 
cents; in this country, 40 cents. Skilled labor, 1014, 21, and 65 cents, 
respectively. In other words, a laborer in this industry gets six times 
more per hour in America than he does in France for the same kind of 
work. Can it be to the interest of the United States that equality be 
established by the removal of the protection of the tariff? 

As an example, I might cite the of the Aluminum Co. in 
America. The raw product of aluminum is bauxite, deposits of which 
oceur in the United States, in British Guiana, and in many other coun- 
tries of the world. The principal cost of the manufacture of aluminum 
is electric power and labor. The cheapest power in the world is hydro- 
electric; the cheapest labor is foreign. The Aluminum Co. has many 
power properties in the United States, but others in foreign countries, 
and the largest power of all is now being developed in Canada. From its 
plants in the United States the American market is supplied; from its 


case 


1930 


plants the foreign market is 


on aluminum is 


abroad supplied, 
developments fer the expansion of the 
United States. If the tariff be 
oceur in countries and part 
The effect of 
would not in the least be to hurt the 
United States of the benefit of 
capital will be invested here and less 


maintained, 
domesti 
removed, 
of the 
removing Lhe 


Aluminum Co 


made in the 
will 
market will be supplied 
tariff on aluminum 

but to deprive the 
enlarg d manufactory here 
labor employed. 

Chis sar 


business will be 
these 


American 


developments foreiga 


from abroad 


Less 
condition large manu 
taken off, 
where th 


other 
tariff is 
done abroad, 


holds true of a great 
the United States If 
manufacturing will be 


many 
facturing industries in the 
a larger share of 
are less 

The United States is 
we were not prosperous and 
It is inconceivable to me that American labor will ever consent to the 
abolition of protection which would bring the American standard of 
living duwn to the level of that in Europe, or that the American farmer 
could survive if the enormous consuming power of the people in this 
country was curtailed and his market at home destroyed. 


costs 


customer in 
buy, 


the largest the world to-day If 


able to Europe also would suffer 


rhe standard of living of Europeans is quite different from the stand- 


ard of living of the United States. Unless we are 
our standard in America down to the level of that of 
not consider a change in our tariff, however desirable such a change 


may seem to Europe. 


willing to bring 


Our tariff policy bas been mainly responsible for the development of 
manufacturing in America. Our tariff policy has brought to labor the 


highest real wages in history. The development of manufacturing has 


been accompanied by improved methods and quantity production, and | 


we have been able to make and distribute at a relatively low price, 
considering the high cost of labor. High wages have created a great 
consuming population, which has been the principal factor in our reach- 
ing quantity production. A study of the industries in this country 
shows a very small margin of profit per unit and large profits in the 
aggregate possible only through large turnovers. These reasons, I think, 
account for the present exceedingly prosperous condition generally of 
our country. 


The views I have just read are those of Secretary Mellon, 


who, all will agree, has demonstrated that he has been a suc- | 


cessful business man. 

Fifth. Exports of agricultural products are not even stimu- 
lated by either revenue or competitive tariffs. On the contrary, 
the value of agricultural exports invariably decreases when im- 
ports supplant American production, cut our pay roll, restrict 
the purchasing power of the people, and force prices to the 
bottom. 


The First Congress of the United States was composed largely 


of farnrers, and they were wise men. They understood full well 
that if all Americans were to remain tillers of the soil it would 
be vain to plant or sow except for their immediate families. 
Therefore, as everyone knows, the first legislative act of that 
First Congress of farmers and planters was the enactment of 
a protective tariff bill, introduced by James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, the preamble of which contains this phrase: 

For the encouragement and protection of manufacturers. 

The fathers were wise enough to recognize that in America 
there could be no unrelated industries. 

That protective tariff worked so well that President Wash- 
ington in a subsequent message said: 

Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures prosper beyond example 
Every part of the Union displays indications of rapid and varied de- 
velopment, and with burden so light ag scarcely to be perceived. It 
is not too much to say that our country presents a spectacle of national 
happiness never surpassed. 


When our country entered the War of 1812, what might be | 


called an enrergency tariff was enacted, in which the existing 
rates were nearly doubled. 


Mr. President. I know of no better way to prove the benefits | 
of this revision upward than to quote Woodrow Wilson on the | 


tariff. In his History of the American People he records— 


That during a single year of this bigh protective tariff fully $50,000,000 


was invested in the textile industry. Distinct manufacturing regions— 


He says— 


bevan sensibly to develop. 
to the growing list. 


Up to that time there had been no unrelated industries. When 
the war was over Congress reduced these emergency rates of 
duty. The effect was exactly what it was when the Wilson- 
Gorman competitive tariff bill was passed, exactly what it 
would have been but for the war, when the Underwood-Sim- 
mons competitive tariff bill was enacted, and what it would be 
in 1930 in case the rates prescribed by the coalition had been 
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successful in this bill, resulting in foisting upon the country an- 
other so-called competitive tariff. 

I quote from Senator Gallinger’s speech in the Senate on May 
16, 1894. when he said, referring to conditions in 1816: 


llowed 


depression in all 
and financial 
Carey, 


Then great 
ruptcy soon became general 
It could not be othe 
show that thi 
existence Be 


Sank- 


present, 
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and 
Horace Greeley, speaking of what ensued, stated: 
Our manufacturers down like 
culture and labor soon followed In New 
all property went through the sheriff's 
same elsewhere 
Still no unrelated industries in America. 
Woodrow Wilson, after reviewing the disaster that 
revision downward, says in his history: 


before the agri 
England fully one-fourth of 
mill, with conditions about the 


went grass 


mower ; 


followed 


The remedy was a protective tariff, such as Hamilton had recom- 
mended. 

Former Secretary Shaw, in 
stated : 


referring to Woodrow Wilson, 


This is probably the only word of tolerance ever expressed by Wilson 
favoring the principles of protection or the acknowledgment of any 
merit in the teachings of Alexander Hamilton that the 
lips or pen of him who, in signing the Underwood-Simmons competi 
tive tariff, declared, “A great service has rendered the rank and 
file,” and who, in a speech in Detroit, wanted American industries 
“pitted against the world,” and who, in his 14 conditions of 
demanded that the war be continued until all barriers are 
removed, and who vetoed an emergency tariff while the law which he 
had approved was cutting the American pay roll more than $100,000,000 
per week. 


ever escaped 
been 


peace, 


economle 


Yes; a protective tariff was the remedy, and Mr. Wilson was 
generous enough to record the fact. 

This law was passed in 1824. It was enacted on the recom- 
mendation and received the signature of President Monroe. It 
was revised and strengthened on the advice of John Quincy 
Adams in 1828, and both these protective tariff bills were sup- 
ported and voted for by Andrew Jackson, then Senator from 
Tennessee. In support of his position Senator Jackson used 
this strong and characteristic language: 

It is time, sir, we should become a little Americanized, and 
instead of feeding the paupers of England feed our own people, or else 
in a short time we will be paupers ourselves, 


more 


The effect of tariff protection in changing conditions from 
what they were when, according to Senator Benton, there was 
“no sound of the hammer, except that of the auctioneer,” is 
correctly expressed by General Jackson, then President, in his 
message of 1832. He said: 


Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happi- 
ness, unequalled perhaps in any other portion of the world 


This brings me to the origin of the spirit of antagonism to 
industry, which for 100 years has deprived the biessed South- 
land of her full share in the prosperity of the country and has 
deprived the Nation of the wonderful assistance that might 
have resulted had all sections worked together. 

John Randolph, of Virginia, is entitled to be enthroned as 
the patron saint of the Democratic attitude toward industries. 
Opposing with all his strength the protective tariff of 1824, he 
said: 

It is only in such a climate as 
extirpation 
labor of 


England that the human animal can 
corrupting air, the noisome exhalations, 


accursed manufactures Yes, sir, I 


the 


the incessant these 


say 


I think, Mr. President, I am safe in saying that even the 
furious John Randolph would have written a better tariff plank 
than those found in the two last platforms of the Democratic 
Party. In his rage he would have visited upon American indus- 
tries nothing worse than “effective competition,” which the 
platform of 1824 promised to promote and the platform of 1928 
promises to permit. 
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For more than a quarter of a century the political slogan 
of the opposition has been: “Tariff for revenue only.” This 


seems to be giving place to that more embittered term: “ Tariff | 


for effective competition.” Are we to expect they will also 
modify their oft-repeated platform declaration ?— 

It is a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal 
Government power under the Constitution to levy or 
collect except for purpose. of revenue only— 

To 
except for the purpose of subjecting American labor, industry, and agri- 
culture to effective foreign competition 


bas no right or 


tariff! duties 


read 


I am willing to concede that few, if any, of the members of 
the opposition, whether elected to their positions of honor as 
Democrats or Republicans, would murder American industries 
with “malice aforethought.” The ultimate result of the rates 
suggested by them, if carried into effect, would mean forced 
industrial malnutrition to the country and would be fatal wher- 
ever effective. 

At this time it would be well to note the attitude and 
the analysis made by the spokesman for American labor on the 
selfish position of the free-trade economists. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago I had occasion to read an 
analysis of the much-advertised criticism of the economists and 
college professors. The analysis was made by Mr. Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the tariff group of the American Federation 
of Labor. In passing, I might say that I have yet to see any 


effective answer to Mr. Wolf's very well prepared statement. 
I am going to quote just a short excerpt from that statement, 
which should interest every Member of this body: 


America’s workers, during the recent 
by both that the 
wages would be protected and enhanced. 


national election, 
American 


were assured 
standards of living and 
In order that these assurances 
may be fulfilled effectively, it is essential that proper and adequate tariff 
duties be levied on the foreign-made products which compete, in the 
American market, with the products of America’s workers, 

An important and ever-increasing dangerous factor has been entirely 
overlooked or designedly disregarded by these protesting economists 
and Prior to the World War many of the foreign 
nations were almost wholly dependent upon their agricultural activities 
and products A number of these countries are now energetically en- 
industrial activities and an increasing number of European 
nations are emerging into great industrial nations. 
have equipped their plants and factories with the 
modern machinery In a number of cases their mechanical equip- 
ments are of a more efficient type than can be found in American fac- 
tories. In addition, many of these factories are not alone supervised 
by American engineers but are owned by American capital. 


The fact that the last Democratic platform borrowed the 
phrase “difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad” from the Republican platform of 1908 has led many 
of the unthinking to assume that they have changed their atti- 
tude toward industry. If, perchance, there was some uncer- 
tainty in the minds of some people whether the Democratic 
Party had changed in its attitude upon the tariff question, there 
should be no further room for doubt as the record made here 
in voting for rates to be placed in this bill clearly shows that 
representatives of the Democratic Party in the Senate would 
have destroyed many of the industries of this country by plac- 
ing them on a free-trade or tariff-for-revenue-only basis. 

In the early days of the Republic, as now, there were those 
who favored and preached the doctrine of free trade. Then, as 
now, there were comparatively few who favored this doctrine. 

The international banking houses, the large merchandise dis- 
tributors, and a small number of planters who were allied with 
Europe through the sale of cotton constituted the free traders of 
the past. 

Since the World War the free-trade element has added some 
new recruits to its ranks. These are mainly American manu- 
facturers who have secured or erected large plants in Europe 
and Asia and the economists and college professors whom we 
find connected with the educational institutions of our country 
and acting as advisers for international bankers, The vast 
majority of our people in 1789, when the first tariff legisla- 
tion was enacted, were protectionists. It is still true in 1930, 
and with much greater reason. 

This statement is best proven, Mr. President, by the attitude 
shown by our people whenever the tariff has been made an issue 
in a national election. Reference has been made to the national 
election of 1912. It has been claimed that the passage of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill in 1908 was responsible for the defeat of the 
Republican ticket in 1912. Anyone informed in histery knows 
that this is untrue. The protectionist vote for 1912 exceeded 


political parties 


college professors 


gaged in 


In so doing they 


most 
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the Democratic free-trade vote by 21 per cent, or a total of 
1,323,728 popular votes. To obtain the vote that they did for 
their party nominees, the Democratic Party deemed it good 
politics in 1912, as they did in 1928, to promise the American 
people a system of tariff protection, which they, in 1913 and 
again in 1929, proved by the recorded votes of their representa- 
tives in Congress to he only promises upon which to secure votes 
from the rank and file of our people. 

The Republican Party was defeated in 1912 because of a divi- 
sion within its own ranks, 

The Republican Party, through its organization, has en- 
deavored in the most earnest manner to carry out in good faith 
the prompt revision of the present tariff law as now presented 
in the Hawley-Smoot measure, and while the party may be 
charged with the responsibility of the long delay which has 
been experienced, it is not entitled to this odium but on the 
contrary its representatives in the House and Senate have made 
every endeavor to carry out in good faith the party pledges. 

There are some who were elected on the Republican ticket 
who have failed to carry out party pledges as I read them in 
the platform. Had they done so, the tariff law would have 
long since been an actuality. As I read the party pledge re- 
garding tariff, by their failure to vote with the majority of the 
Republicans, they have not kept the pledge that was made to 
the American people, 

There are many questions on which Republicans may differ. 
The question of adequate tariff protection to American labor, 
American industry, and American agriculture should not be 
among those questions. 

In America to-day we have the highest degree of civilization 
known to men. Our people, even with the present depression, 
whether they be engaged in industry or in agriculture, enjoy 
comforts of life unknown to the great majority of workers of 
Europe and Asia. 

America to-day is the Mecca of the world; the land of oppor- 
tunity for the workers of the world. 

There are few, if any, Members of the Senate who to-day 
would vote to repeal or even modify our restrictive immigration 
laws, or at least would be willing to permit a greater influx of 
immigrants. 

Yet only a few months ago we found a majority of this body 
voting to open the doors wide to the products of the labor of 
those foreigners who themselves are denied admission to our 
country. 

I have voted consistently at all times for a continuation of 
restrictive immigration, and I would feel that I would be in- 
deed most inconsistent if I voted to close the door to the foreign 
workers and open it wide to the products resulting from their 
toil. 

During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate, the repre- 
sentatives of labor, of agriculture, and of industry appeared openly 
before the committees, and, under oath, testified to the absolute 
need, not only of the continuation of the principles of tariff 
protection but, in many instances, proved the necessity for an 
increase over the rates now in effect in the tarifi act of 1922. 
In many instances these representatives were not given by the 
committee what they asked for in the way of protection. Yet 
we find this revision of the tariff law held up to ridicule by a 
selfish few. If an investigation were made it would open wide 
the eyes of the American people as to who are responsible for 
this unholy alliance resulting in the adverse criticism and prop- 
aganda against this measure. 

These hearings disclosed the fact that the foundation stone 
upon which our country rests, as pointed out by workers in 
industry and in agriculture, is adequate tariff protection. As 
a Member of this body, I again state that I am happy to be 
able to face the people of my State and to assure them that at 
every possible opportunity I have complied with their wishes 
by voting for constructive Americanism, as I guaranteed I 
would do when a candidate for the senatorship. 

During the discussion of the pending tariff bill great stress 
has been laid on the needs of agriculture. I believe I appre- 
ciate the situation that confronts this basic industry. I want 
to state that I am convinced the real dirt farmer realizes and 
recognizes that his prosperity is measured by the prosperity of 
the country in general. 

The American farmer fully realizes that his prosperity is 
dependent upon the constant demand for his products by those 
employed in the industries of our country. ; 

With the forge and the furnace ablaze, the spindles turning, 
and other varied industries busily engaged the farmers know 
that the toilers in those industries will be able to purchase the 
products of the farm. 
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At times one would be led to believe that agriculture alone | places which are open and can be won largely by individual 


was in distress, that the only need of legislation was to protect 
the products of the farm. Yet the same speakers invariably 
claim that the duties placed on agriculture are ineffective. 

If the duties levied on agricultural products are ineffective, 
why is it that the farm organizations in every State have asked | 
for these rates? They were demanded by the farmers, and 
Congress has only responded to their wishes. 

The American farmers of 1930 realize, as did the American 
farmers of our early days, that their greatest and most profit- 
able market is the pay roll of American industries. 

When the first tariff bill was enacted, our imports came prin- 
cipally from Great Lritain and continental Europe. The ques- 
tion of valuation was one which was then easily handled. ‘To- 
day, with conditions far different and with valuations differing 
greatly, we made, in my opinion, a vital error in not basing all 
our tariff duties upon a system of American valuation. , 

It would be fair to all the world and especially fair to Ameri- 
ean industries, whether they be agricultural or manufacturing. 
Our present system of valuation discriminates against the prod- 
ucts of Great Britain and continental Europe, to the benefit of 
the Asiatics and to the detriment of those industries in America | 
which we have promised adequately to protect and which are | 
forced to meet the competition of the Asiatics. 

Why should we not be Americans in practice as well as in 
principle? Why should Congress not apply the American yard- 
stick to measure the difference in cost of a commodity at home 
and abroad? We all know, or should know, that many com- 
modities manufactured abroad have no value in their home 
eountry. Such commodities when landed in America after our | 
tariff rate. based by Congress upon foreign valuation, has been 
ndded to the foreign value of the commodity, will still dominate 
the American market against the home product, because they 
have, if any, but little value abroad. 

When Congress passed the tariff bill in 1922 our total imports 
from all countries amounted to $2,509,148,000, based on foreign 
valuation. 

The 1922 tariff act was surely in good working order after the 
close of 1924. 

Let me call to the attention of the Senate how false were 
the prophesies of those who had claimed in 1922 that our foreign 
import and export trade would suffer. Following the passage 
of the 1922 tariff act our imports doubled. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a table showing our imports and exports since 1920. 
Our imports, Mr. President, are valued on basis of foreign 
value while our exports are valued on basis of American value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

1921 our imports 
1922 our imports 
1923 our imports 
1924 our imports 
1925 our imports 
1926 our imports 
1927 our imports 


1928 our imports 
1929 our imports 


In 
In 
In 
In 


amounted 
amounted 
amounted 
amountea 
amounted 
amounted 
amounted 
amounted 
amounted 


, 509, 
3, 112, 
3, 792, 
3, 609 

» 226, 

, 430, 

, 184, 

, O91, 

400, 


147, 
747, 
066. 
962, 
580, 
888. 
742, 
444, 
126, 


000 | 
000 | 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


a 


EXPORTS 
1921 
1922 
1923 our 
1924 our 
1925 our 
1926 our exports 
1927 our exports amounted 
1928 our exports amounted 
1929 our exports amounted 5, 240, 094, 767 


Mr. HATFIELD. It will be seen from the tables that under 
what some Senators term a high protective tariff act our imports 
practically doubled in value, not for one isolated year, but for 
nine consecutive years. 

The figures cover imports from all foreign countries. Were 
we able to ascertain definitely the actual amount of American 
goods displaced by the importation of these five billion dollars 
of foreign-produced goods yearly, I am reliably informed that 
imports, based on American valuation, would amount to be- 
tween twelve and fifteen billion dollars each year. 

The form of government which we enjoy in America gives the 
individual citizen the opportunity of securing’ recognition and 
climbing to the topmost rung of the ladder in the holding of 
political office, because of our unlimited franchise, and likewise 
it offers him the privilege in the intensive race of leadership to 
reach the highest positions in industry, finance, railroading, 
agriculture, or any of the varied and numerous responsible 


our 
our 
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4, 808, 660, 235 
4, 855, 375, 325 
5, 128, 356, 434 


000 
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| initiative and a high standard of efficiency. 


During the consideration of this bill we have heard much 
in the way of argument on this floor in defense of the rights 
of the consumer, but in no, instance has a line of demarcation 
been drawn between producer and consumer. 

Mr. President, I have not yet been able to find anyone in 
America who is not a consumer, and at the same time we are 
indeed unfortunate if our people do not in some way or other 
contribute as producers to our political and industrial progress. 

The advocates of free trade, of a tariff for revenue only, or 
of a competitive tariff, either one or all of which theories are 
in fact promulgated for the sole benefit of those profiting by 
the distribution and sale in America of foreign-made goods, do 
not seem to realize that the success of these theories would 
result in either American industrial we¢rkers being denied oppor- 
tunities of employment, or, at least, being forced to accept 
employment at wages and under conditions and environments 
that would make possible the sale of the products of their 
labor only on the basis of the low wages paid the labor of 
Europe and Asia. 

Is there any Member of the Senate—and I address my 
question particularly to those friends of American labor who 
so openly beast of being progressive Republicans or progressive 
Democrats—who would knowingly vote for a tariff rate which 
would place American workers upon a parity with the workers 
of Europe and Asia? 

If that were done, what would happen to the agriculturists, 
whose distress has been so fervently discussed on this floor? 

What would happen to the products of the American farmers 
if the purchasing power of the farmers’ greatest market were 
reduced by lowering the tariff to a point that would permit 
foreign products to dominate the domestic market and place 
American workmen upon a parity with the underpaid 


wage 
earners of Europe? 


Argument has been frequently made on this floor that the 
farmers—in reality, it applies only to a small percentage of 
them—sell their products in the world market, and the pur- 
chases for their own consumption are made in a protected mar- 
ket. It would, indeed, be very much better for the American 
farmer, if the industries of our conntry would develop to such 
a point that all of his products could be consumed in the Ameri 
can market, for the reason that what he sells in the world mar 
ket is his surplus and he sells it at a lower price, generally 
speaking, than he receives in his home market. 

The comment is repeatedly made as to the exhorbitant prices 
paid by the farmers for a pane of window glass, a set of table 
ware, a pound of nails, or a set of harness. No doubt this argu- 
ment is made for the purpose of attempting to misguide the 
American farmer and impress him with the thought that he is 
not being fairly dealt with by the application of the principles 
of the protective tariff. 

The farmer not only possesses knowledge and intelligence. but 
he possesses wisdom as well, and, in my judgment, the promoter 
of this kind of logic is fooling no one but himself. 

Those who advance such an argument have not stopped to 
reason logically, as has the farmer, that while he buys such ar 
ticles not more than once or twice a year, and sometimes not 
so often, the industrial worker, if he ean afford to do it—and 
his ability depends altogether upon how steadily he is employed 
and the standard of wage that is paid him—must, as a sheer 
necessity for the comfort of his home and loved ones, purchase 
the product of the farm at least once, and those more fortunate, 
three times each day of the 365 days in the year, and that, too, 
in a protected market. 


Protest was made a few years ago regarding the placing of 


a tariff rate on nails. At that time the consumer was being 
charged 7 to 8 cents per pound and the entire product was being 
imported from Europe. The tariff levied in 1883 was 4 cents 
on each pound of nails. The charge was made at that time 
throughout the country that the farmer and the home builder 
were being robbed. In order to show the fallacy of such a con 
tention, I quote the following from a speech of the late Senator 
Gallinger on May 16, 1894: 


Prior to 1883 we imported all our steel naile; the duty was 1 cent 
a pound, and the nails cost us 7 to 8 cents per pound. In 1882 the 
duty was raised to 4 cents a pound and in 1891 we made over 4,000,000 
kegs, and exported them to all parts of the world; and our people could 
buy them at about 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. President, reference to those Americans who are directly 
interested in tariff legislation brings to my mind the question, 
How many are there who are not interested? 
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Every American who is interested in the 
try is interested in tariff legislation 

Since the inauguration of Washington 
legisiation in force: and of the 31 
founding of our Republic, all have been protectionists, with the 
‘ xception of 5 


welfare of our coun- 


have had 


we 


The national election records show that the American people | 
while | 


have elected protectionist Presidents to serve 111 years, 
free trade, tariff for revenue only, or competitive tariff Presi- 
dents have been elected to serve only 32 years. 

Every time our people have placed the Democratic Party in 
control of our national legislation we have suffered, due 
lowering of tariff rates. The very fact that, 


dollars’ worth of foreign goods come into our country each year, 
most of which can be manufactured by our own workmen, 
should be convincing proof to any fair-minded person of the 
need of protective-tariff legislation 

Our present tariff law is not a protective measure to the point 
of obtaining the greatest results for the happiness, comfort, and 
contentment of our own people 
unemployment so great. 


cuted. There are many rates which do not even equalize the 


actual difference in costs of production between this and some | 


foreign countries. That is true, for instance, in the 
pottery, glassware, shoes, chemicals, coal, and lumber. 

Those who are not hesitant in supporting the platform 
pledges of the Republican Party surely are not to blame for 
this condition. 


case of 


While those who are not producers are not directly in compe- | 


tition with foreign producers, they are indirectly; and were it 
net for those who are directly in competition the interest which 
miny of us are depending upon for support would have no 
reason for existence. 

In this body are a number 
nomination and election as candidates upon the 
ticket. When they accepted this nomination and ran as Re- 
publicans they, in my judgment, pledged themselves to the party 
platform and to the principles of the party. A vote for tariff 
for revenue only does not fulfill the obligation which they as- 
sumed when they accepted the nomination, and when the rank 
and file of the Republican Party selected them as their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Their attitude, as expressed by their vote, if it constituted a 
majority in this body, would reduce ‘he American worker to 
penury in the way of a daily wage, and our agriculturists to a 
degree of peasantry and serfdom which history records in the 
past, and which is to be found in other nations at the present 
time 

While I contend that we are all consumers, it may be claimed 
by those who are in reality opposed to adequate tariff protection 
for the products of American industry that the only persons 
directly interested in tariff lezislation are those engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities which directly compete with the products 
of foreign labor or foreign agriculture. 

Mr. President, all of the many groups engaged in mining or 
employed by manufacturers are directly interested in adequate 
tariff protection. The farmer is interested, for the reason that 
the American market consumes at least nine-tenths of his prod- 
ucts. The price he will receive for them depends in a large 
mensure on how busy and how well paid are the industrial 
workers that furnish him the market for the consumption of his 
product. 

There are, first, the two millions of workmen interested in 
building trades, who are protected for the reason that it is not 
possible to import buildings in whole, or even substantially in 
part. Notwithstanding this, a substantial element of those en- 
gaged in the building industry have, through their representa- 
tives, appeared before the appropriate committees and asked for 
adequate tariff protection. I refer to the Bricklayers’, Plaster- 
ers’, and Masons’ International Union and the National Brother- 
hood of Painters, Paper Hangers, and Decorators. I under- 
stand that these two organizations alone represent more than 
300,000 skilled workmen in our country. 

There is another well-organized group of American workers 
who have asked us to pass a tariff bill which will give adequate 
protection to the products of American labor. This group has 
gone even farther than any other representatives of labor. They 
have caused to be published an editorial which answers well all 
of the arguments about the importance of our foreign trade. 
This masterpiece, which is an admonition to both Houses of 
Congress, could be read with considerable profit, I hope, by all 
who claim that they wish to legislate for the best interest of 


of Senators who secured their 
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| Americans. 


| Recognized Standard Railroad Organizations, made up of the 
tariff | 


Presidents elected since the | 


to a | 
based upon Ameri- | 
can valuation, approximately between twelve and fifteen billion | 


If it were, we would not find | 
And the pending bill does not accord | 
that degree of protection which the Republican Party has advo- 


Republican | 


| ployment or 
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The organization to which T refer is the Associated 


4 brotherhoods and the 12 international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. This representative group 
is employed by our American railroads, and represents in num- 
bers 1,500,000 active men. 

From the issue of their official publication, Labor, issued on 
the anniversary of the birth of the first president of our Na- 
tion—George Washington—this year, I quote: 

VITAL TO AMERICAN PROSPERITY—HOME 
TANT AS THE FORKIGN MARKET 


MARKET NINE 
HOW TO ™ 


TIMES AS 
STIMULATE ” IT 


IMPOR- 


A new financial journal, the National Sphere, has an article on its 
cover which begins as follows: 

“With 7 per cent of the world’s population, the United States con- 
sum¢es 48 per cent of the world’s coffee, 53 per cent of its tin, 56 per 
cent of its rubber, 21 per cent of its sugar, 72 per cent of its silk, 35 


| per cent of its coal, 42 per cent of its pig iron, 47 per cent of its cop- 


per, 69 per cent of its crude petroleum, and owns twenty-three of the 
thirty million running automobiles. 

“ While the population of the United States was increasing by 60 per 
cent, industrial production increased by 300 per cent. The purchasing 
power of the 120,000,000 citizens of this country is greater than that 


of the 500,000,000 Europeans and much greater than that of the more 
than a billion Asiatics.” 


All of which is true. But then, on an inside page, is another article, 
headed “ Export Trade Becomes Vital to American Prosperity.” It 
urges the “stimulation” of foreign markets, because they take about 
10 per cent of the output of this country each year. 

It seems to Labor that the Sphere needs to learn on its inside pages 
the lesson taught on its cover. 

If 90 per cent of our production is consumed at home and only 10 
per cent goes abroad, then it is surely nine times as important to 
stimulate the home market as to stimulate the foreign market. 

America’s purchasing power is greater than that of a four times 
larger population in Europe and a ten times larger population in Asia 
because American wages are relatively high. 

Make these wages higher still and the buying power of the home 
market will increase in full proportion. Wipe out the periods of unem- 
half employment and there will be another increase in 
buying power. 

A 1 per cent gain in consuming power of the home market is equal 
to 9 per cent boost in the demands of the rest of the world, and the 
home market is in our sole control, while the foreign markets are ruled 
by the financiers, governments, and customs of other nations. 

The thing really “ vital to American prosperity " is steady employment 
at high wages. The foreign market is important, valuable, but the heart 
of our prospertry--when we have it—is at home. 


Mr. President, this editorial is not the result of inspiration 
from large advertisers, as this publication has no space for sale. 
Neither is it the utterance of any high-tariff protectionist, but 
simply the utterance of real Americanism. 

Who have opposed these principles of protective tariff? 

First, the importers, probably not 1,000 in all. 

Second, the international bankers, numbering not more than 
1,000, who thrive on loaning American savings to discount the 
importers’ bills. 

Third, the depariment stores, aggregating not more than 2,000, 
who secure profits of 100 per cent or more through their dis- 
tribution in America of products manufactured by the cheap 
labor of Europe and Asia, and sold in America upon a parity 
with American products, and in many instances even much 
higher. So the consumer, in the final analysis, does not benefit 
by a low rate upon these commodities; but, to the contrary, the 
only time that the American consumer can possibly think of 
buying these imports is when he has the price with which to 
make the purchase; and that is only made possible by steady 
employment in some business that is prosperous under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

One other element completes the opposition to an American 
Congress enacting tariff legislation which will adequately pro- 
tect the products of American labor and American agriculturists. 
This element is composed of those representing foreign nations, 

Their influence is made known in many ways, Their most 
effective influence is exerted through the officers in control of 
our own State Department. I, for one, resent the appointed 
officials of our governmental departments, and especially the 
State Department, seeking to influence legislation which, while 
helpful to foreign nations, will result in idleness, poverty, and 
suffering for hundreds of thousands of our own workers. 

I now continue my résumé of tariff history. 

Andrew Jackson, until he became a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the party of antagonism to manufacturers, industry, 
and labor, was an ardent protectionist. He had expressed the 
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desire to see “ the cotton mill alongside the cotton field.” 
follows, therefore, is scarcely believable. 
The very Congress to which, in his message, President Jack- 


son had reported the prosperity of the country to be without a | 


parallel, enacted a reduction of 10 per cent of the excess above 
20 per cent in all rates—not unlike in kind the McMaster reso- 
lution which was offered to the Senate on December 16, 1927 
reducing the rate generally upon commodities that were pro- 
tected in the tariff act of 1922. 

The history of conditions which resulted under President 
Jackson’s new policy is readily found in the files of old news- 
papers, 
speech in 1894: 


mt, 


At an auction sale in Muskingum County, Obio, horses, cows, and 
oxen brought but a dollar per head, and hogs 6% cents each. At an 
auction sale in Pike County, Mo., 2 horses, 2 oxen, 5 cows, 2 steers, 1 


calf, and 24 hogs brought $3.75. The report shows that these animals, 
with the exception of the 24 hogs, which were sold in one lot, were sold 
separately and brought 25 cents for the bunch. 


Up to 1841 there had been no unrelated industries. Up to 
that time the prosperity of agriculture had been dependent upon 
the pay roll, which is but another name for home market, the 
consumptive power of the people. So when industry failed 
livestock became valueless. 

The Whig Party succeeded in passing a protective tariff law 
in 1842, which President Tyler consented to sign, but it survived 
the onslaught of those who considered manufacturers accursed 
things for only four years. 
to demonstrate the beneficent effect of industrial recuperation 
on agriculture. 

President Polk, in his message of 1846, said: 


Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward. The progress 
of our country in her career of greatness, in resources and wealth, and 
in the happy condition of her people is without an example in the 
history of nations. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the in four years 
from a condition where 24 hogs brought 25 cents to that de- 
scribed by President Polk is equaled only by the change wrought 
by the emergency tariff act, which President Wilson vetoed and 
which President Harding signed, that in one blessed hour added 


transition 


I refer to but two, as portrayed in Senator Gallinger’s | 
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What | notwithstanding all these advantages, our country is In a deplorable 
| condition. 
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That statement was authentic and true. The Government was 
borrowing money at 12 per cent interest to meet its running 
expenses, and had difficulty in selling its bonds even at that. 

With the advent of the Republican Party in 1861, the Ameri- 
can system, which began with that first protective tariff recom 
mended by Alexander Hamilton, introduced by James Madison, 
supported by James Monroe, signed by George Washington, in- 
dorsed by Thomas Jefferson, adopted by Andrew Jackson, but 
repudiated by and lost for a half century through the activities 
of the followers of John Randolph, was restored. From 1861 
to this blessed year of grace, barring two interruptions, when 
we were gaining wisdom through chastisement, 
has fostered every industry and fathered none. 

The American pay roll is our answer. 

The pay roll of the United States is by far our greatest as 
it is our one universal asset. It supplies much the greater por- 
tion of the purchasing power of our people. In figures it can not 
be accurately measured, but assuming the estimate of the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co, to be measurably reliable, Americans 


the Government 


who work for hire, salaries, commissions, and wages receive 
in cash something in excess of $1,100,000,000 per week. This 


explains why we, one-fifteenth of the people of the earth, con- 
sume more than one-third of the world’s production of coal, 


in excess of two-fifths of its iron and its copper, three-quarters 


| of its rubber and its silk, drink more than one-half of its coffee, 


Four years, however, were enough | 


| stop long enough to permit any gentleman on the other 


more than $5 in value per head to 30,000,000 sheep, thousands of | 


which at the time were roaming the plains of Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming, abandoned and without a herder. 

But the animosity and hatred to industry which had con- 
trolled previous Congresses again manifested itself. The very 
Congress that listened to President Polk's message reminding 
them that we were the most prosperous people on earth enacted 
the famous, now infamous, Walker competitive tariff of 1846. 
Again four years was long enough to show results, and in his 


message of 1851 President Fillmore records the disastrous effect | 


of low tariffs on agriculture. He said: 


, ’ . , 8 ‘ . visi . which it was | : ' : 
The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was | ever be destroyed it would be by an internal foe. 


supposed the incentive of a low tariff and large importations from 
abroad would have greatly augmented, bave fallen from $68,000,000 in 
1847 to $21,000,000 in 1851, with almost a certainty of a still greater 


decrease in 1852. 


Let no one suppose that seed time and harvest had failed to 
succeed each other. Farmers had planted and sowed and 
garnered as much as ever; industrial stagnation had cut con- 
sumption, so they had more in quantity to export, but it brought 
only one-third as much money. 

No unrelated industries yet. 

The Congress to which President Fillmore reported that our 
exported surplus was bringing less than a third of what it had 
brought four years before reduced the tariff still further. I 
suppose there were a few manufacturers that had survived ; and 
Congress, in its hatred of them, undertook to increase imports 
by lowering custom duties. They needed the revenue, for they 
were borrowing money to pay the current expenses of the Govy- 
ernment, 

Conditions, of course, got worse and worse. I quote from an 
editorial found in the files of the New York Tribune: 

Who is hungry? Go and see, see hundreds of men and women, black 
and white, fighting like wild beasts for a slice of bread and cup of 
coffee. In the sixth ward alone 6,000 persons were fed by charity on 
Saturday, January 13, 1855. 


Two years later President Buchanan said in his message: 
With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of natural wealth, our 
manufacturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, and pri- 


vate enterprises of different kinds are abandoned. We are possessed 
of all the elements of national greatness in rich abundance; and yet, 





and out of every gallon of petroleum pumped from Mother Earth 
demand 3 quarts, while fourteen times as many people, scattered 
elsewhere, take the other 1 quart, and have all they can use. 

Thus far I have declined to be interrupted, but I will now 
side, 
or any of their allies on this side, to mention when, wherein, 
and the act under which the Democratic Party may claim to 
have done anything in all the period of its history that has so 
much as tended to increase this pay rell. Twice during the life 
of the Simmons competitive tariff they did succeed in cutting 
$100,000,000 per week from the pay roll. 

There is no yardstick by which the national greatness can be 
measured as accurately as by the purchasing power of its peo- 
ple, and there is no source of purchasing power that equals the 
pay roll. The United States can stand anything—war, famine, 
pestilence, anything, but an attack upon her pay roll. 

Gentlemen will remember the fearful prophecy of Macaulay, 


the historian, that exactly as Rome was destroyed in the fifth 
century, so we would perish in the twentieth century, with this 
difference. The ravishers of Rome were the Huns and Vandals 


from abroad; our destroyers would be those of our own people. 
If permanent disaster shall ever befall this fair land, which God 
forbid, it will be caused by unemployment. It was the immortal 
Lincoln who forecast that an invading foe could not make a 


| track upen the Blue Ridge or take a drink out of the Ohio River 


in the period of a hundred years, and that if this Nation should 


I warn those who hold their seats by virtue of election certifi 
eates as Republicans, and who are now boasting of their alliance 
with those pledged by party platform to ruin our industries by 
visiting upon them “effective foreign competition,” that no 
future army of unemployed can be marched across their section, 
whether led by General Coxey or by an insurgent of their own 
choosing, without leaving in their wake disaster and ruin. 

I now wish to cite a few concrete items of evidence to show 
that in America there are still no unrelated industries, and at 
the same time prove that enforced economies affect food 
sumption with mathematical certainty. 

Government reports show that the American people consumed 
1 bushel of wheat per capita per annum more during the four 
years of the McKinley protective tariff than during the succeed 
ing four years of the Wilson-Gorman competitive tariff, and we 
consumed an average of 1 bushel and 3 pecks per capita per an 
num more during the 16 years of protection from the adminis 
trations of McKinley to that of Taft, inclusive, than during the 
four years of “ effective foreign competition.” 

The same reports show the consumption of one-half bushel 
more of whedt per capita per annum while we were practicing 
war economies than during the four years of “ effective foreign 
competition.” The wheatless days under Wilson did not take 


con- 


as much bread from our mouths as did the workless days 
under Cleveland. 
The farmers of the Central West sold a few thousand more 


animals through the Union Stockyards of Chicago during the 
administration of President Cleveland than during the previous 
four years under President Harrison, but the farmers received 
$66,000,000 less in money, and they brought $200,000,000 less in 
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money than the same number sold during the protective tariff 
that followed this period of “ effective foreign competition.” 

The Underwood-Simmons competitive tariff forced 5,000,000 
men out of employment in 1913-14 and again in 1920, and in 
every city where the garbage was refined the per cent of grease 
dropped more than one-fifth. 

Lest we forget, let me reiterate, and with all the emphasis 
at my command, that in America there is and can be no unre- 
lated industries, and that he who labors to protect the American 
pay roll is the best friend the American farmer can have. 
While selfishness may compe! a man to labor to save a threat- | 
ened industry in which his every dollar is invested, he is at the 
sume time indirectly, but no effectively, laboring for the 
farmer. Under our flag all are kinsfolk. Nationally, not locally 
or sectionally, we prosper or we languish. 

I ask to have made a part of my remarks a compilation show- 
ing the average tariff rates which have prevailed since 1896, 
and « comparison of these rates with those in the pending 
tariff bill. 


less 


EXPLANATORY NOTE FOR TABLE OF IMPORTS 


The 
ports 
duties 
imports 


table shows 
imports, 
collected, and the 
and for 
annual average for the 
1890 to 1929 


attached 
dutiable 


the free imports, percentage of free im- 
percentage of dutiable total imports, 
equivalent ad valorem rates of duty for duti- 
and with the 
period cover tariff? laws from 


imports, 


combined, 
the 


dutiable 
ed | 


abk free imports 


yy each of 


A comparison of the equivalent ad valorem rates under these several 


tariff laws shows: 


Imports 


Free and 
dutiable 


| Dutiable 


| 
| Per cent | 
48. 39 
41.29 
46. 49 | 
40.73 | 


| 
| 


F.quivalent ad valorem rate under— 
McKinley law of Oct. 6, 1890. 
Wilson law of Aug. 28, 1894 
Dingley law of July 24, 1897__.... 
Payne-Aldrich law of Aug. 5, 1909 


Omitting the war years and comparing the equivalent ad valorem rate 


of duty for the first full fiscal year under the Underwood law, 1914, 
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| Equivalent ad valorem rate under 


JUN 


with the first full fiseal year under the Fordney-McCumber law, 
the comparison shows: 


NE 12 
1923, 


Imports 


Dutiable Free and 


dutiable 


Per cent 
14 . 
15.1 


Per cent 
37. 60 
36. 17 


Underwood law in 1914 
Fordney-Me(C umber law in 1° 123. 


Comparing the last full fiseal year under the Underwood law, 
with the last full fiseal year under the Fordney-McCumber law, 
we find: 


1922 
1929 


Imports 


, Free and 
i Detiahie| dutiable 


| 
Per cent | 
38. OF 


Per cent 
14. & 
13. 4 


Equivalent ad valorem rate under— 
Underwood law in 1922 
Fordney-McCumber law in 1929. 


Calculations are added to the table for the Hawley-Smoot bill. 
ports, duties collected, and equivalent ad valorem rates are based upon 
imports for 1928. The figures shown in the table, therefore, are simply 
estimates. As 68 per cent of the increases are on agricul(ural products, 
the in the equivalent ad valorem rete in the Hawley-Smoot 
bill compared with the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act is therefore largely 
due to agricultural increases. 


Im- 


increase 


| 
] Imports 


. Free and 
| Dutiable | dutiabie 


| 


Equivalent ad valorem rate under— | Per cent | 
Fordney-McCumber law in 1929. __ i 40. 10 
Hawley-Smoot bill (based on estimated imports for 1928) - 41.64 


Per cent 
13. 55 
16. 4 


Aver age rates of duty under specified tariff acts 


iP er cent | 
free 


McKinley law, effective Oct. 6, 1890 


Fiscal yee 
IRV] 


ul | 
44.83 | 
55.79 | 
51. 93 
59. 11 | 


$379, 028, 079 | 
Ig92 fice a " é 448, 771, 192 | 
ee Orinwchatn de es ati | 432, 450, 474 

IRO4 372, 461, 955 | 


— el 


1, 632, 711, 700 
108, 177, 925 


Total, McKinley law-- 45 | 
Annual average 


Wilson law, effective Aug. 28, 189; 
ii Vear— 

1895 

1896 

1807 


3, 890, 100 
, 897, 523 


381, 902,414 | 


51. 55 
48. 56 
48. 39 


12 27, 690, 037 | 
375, , S96, 679 


49. 45 
49. 45 


— 
cal year 
189A 291, 534, 005 | 49. 65 | 
1x09 209, 9 43. 72 
1900 366, 759, 92 44. 16 | 
1901 334, 41. 98 | 
1902 

1903 

lw 

Woo 

1WO6 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Total, Wilson law : ‘ . 1, 
Annual average 


Dingley law, effective July 24, 


rotal, Dingley law. 
Annual average 


: ‘== 


Imports for consumption 


| 

Equivalent ad 
| Valorem rates 
| Per cent 


| dutiable | Duties collected - orgr-arer 


Dutiable 


| Free and 
| | Dutt nble | dutiable 


Per cent 
25. 52 
21. 65 
23. 82 
20. 56 


Per cent 
46. 26 | 
48. 69 
49. 56 
50. 00 
48. 39 | 
48. 39 


55. 17 
44,21 | 
48. 07 
40.89 | 


$466, 455, 173 | 
355, 526, 741 | 
400, 282, 519 | 
257, 645, 708 | 


$845, 483, 252 
804, 297, 933 
832, 732, 993 
630, 107, 658 


$215, 790, 686 
173, 097, 670 | 
198, 373, 453 | 
128, 881, 868 | 
716, 143, 677 | 
179, 085, 919 | 


3, 112, 621, 836 
778, 155, 459 | 


1, 479, 910, 136 
369, 977, 534 


47.55 | 2.01 


731, 162, 090 
759, 694, O84 


147, 901, 218 | 7! 
156, 104, 509 39. 95 
789, 251, 030 | 171, 779, 194 42.17 


2, 280, 107, 204 475, 784, 921 41.29 | 
760, 035, 735 | 158, 594, 974 41.29 | 


ooo Se ee = 


51. 44 
407, eg 616 51. 61 
1, 152,417,167 | 50.65 

"384, 189,056 | 50. 55 


21. 76 


20. 87 
20, 87 


295, 619, 695 
385, 772, 915 
463, 759, 330 
468, 670, 045 
503, 251, 521 
570, 669, 382 | 
527, 669, 459 | 
570, 044, 856 
664, 721, 885 
773, 448, 834 
657, 415, 920 


587, 153, 700 
685, 441, 892 
830, 519, 252 
807, 763, 301 
899, 793, 764 
1, 007, 960, 110 
981, $22, 559 
1, 087, L18, 133 
1, 213, 417, 649 
1, 415, 402, 285 
1, 183, 120, 665 
1, 281, 641, 735 


144, 258, 563 
200, 873, 429 | 
228, 364, 556 
232, 641, 499 
250, 550, 428 
279, 779, 587 
257, 330, 942 
257, 898, 130 
293, 557, 984 
329, 121, 659 
282, 273, 432 


iBRRSRES 





zen 


11, 981, 155,035 | 3, 051, 027, 569 | 
546, 942, 476 998, 429, 2A, 252, 207 | 46. 49 | 
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Payne-Aldrich law, effective Aug. 5, 1908 
Fiscal year— 

1910 

19il- 

1912_ 


1913 


Total, Payne-Aldrich law 
Annual average 


Underwood law, effective Oct. 8. 1915 


Fiscal year— 
1914 ° 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1918 (July 

Calendar year 
1919 
Ww2) 

1921! 


1922 | 


December 


Total, Underwood law 
Annual average 


Fordney- McCumber law, effective Sept. 22, 1922 


Fiscal year- 
1923... 
1924 
1925... . 
tac tne 
1927 
1928 
1929 ? 

1930 ? (Jan 


. 148, 3 

, 167, 

. 827, 56 

, 107, 735 

, O58, 949 

, 633, 207 

, 128, 028 
1~Mar. 31, inclusive) , 007, 432 
Total, Fordney-McCumber law 
Annual average 


, 979, 096 | 
, 790, 220 


Hawley-Smoot bili | 
| 


Fiscal year 1928 * (estimated) 2, 507, 507, 869 | 61. 


1 The emergency tariff act became effective on certain agricultural products on May 27, 1921, and continued in effect until Sept. 22, 1922 


? Preliminary. 
Computations based on actual quantities and values of imports in 1928. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the foor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, wil! th’e Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is quite obvious that there 
several Senators who will not be able to speak to-day on 
pending reports, and who may want to speak to-morrow. 
fore, I suggest a unanimous-consent agreement providing that 


are 
the 


the time of debate to-morrow on the report be equally divided | 
between the opponents and the proponents of the conference | 
| ment to that effect, I will say to the Senator. 


reports. 

The PRESIDING 
there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I not only have no objection 
but I trust that none will be offered by anyone. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the request be stated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will restate it. I am merely asking 
that the time of debate to-morrow be equally divided between 
the proponents and the opponents of the conference reports. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senate is to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. At 11 o'clock, which would give three 
hours for debate, not counting any interruptions which might 
take place. 

Mr. MOSES. Who would control the time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Chair, of course, would control 
the question of recognition; and if the time of those speaking 
for the proposed legislation or against it should be exhausted, 
no one on that side would be recognized unless by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not desire to object, but it seems to me 
that unless there is a limitation put upon each Senator, some- 


OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 


Is there objection to the re- 
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duttable 


‘47, 109, 137 
527, 045, 652 
fA0, 722, 902 


766, 6S8Y, 412 


), 482, 447, 103 


, 620, 616, 776 


, 906, 400, 
1, 648, 386, 2 
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, 667, 220 
2, 864, 893, 

, 452, 961 
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, 338, 6 
079, : 
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002, 


} 7, 279, 046 
210, 79: 


. 871, 478, 


1, 570, 429, 271 8, 5 


body on one side or the other might take 
the whole hour and a half. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is very true 
agreement at all, then some one Senator 
opposing the reports might rise and occupy the three hours 

Mr. MOSES. That has been known to happen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he provide for a limitation of speeches to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTPF. 


the floor and consu.ne 


but if there were no 
either favoring or 


I do not think we could get an agree- 


Mr. WATSON. 
The 


I would object to that 
PRESIDING OFFICER Is there objection to the re 


| quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? 


The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
MAIL BY THE 

Mr. RANSDELL. By the courtesy of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint resolution 
authorizing the Postmaster General to accept the bid of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. to carry mail between United States 
Gulf ports and the east coast of South America. I am author- 
ized by the Committee on Commerce to introduce this joint } 
resolution and to report it and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. There is no objection to it at all that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. I do not object. I 
to yield that it may be considered, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) authorizing the Post 
master General to accept the bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. 
to carry mail between United States Gulf ports and the east 
coast of South America was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO. 


am glad 


Whereas it appears that the Mississippi Shipping Co., a corporation 


of the State of Louisiana, did on the 17th day of May, 1929, purchase 
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the trade good will, and the service 


as the Gulf B 
United States 


name quipment of steamship 
known 
Board be 


st of South 


Shipping tween United States Gulf and 


and 


ports 
ports on the east coa 

Whe 
to believe and did believe that at the time it purchased said line that 
a Government mail for the 
sald awarded to the 


America ; 
eas it 
mails over the route 


said line; 


contract 


carrying of 


covered by line would be haser of 
find 

Whe 
1929 


} 


pul 
reas the Congress in the second deficiency act, approved March 4, 
$3,400,000 for mail $560,000 of 
the Postmaster General in his testimony before 
the House as intended to be used for 
mail pay to the purchaser of said line; 

Whereas it that 
said did on 
the 
scribed by 


appropriated ocean contracts, 


which was designated by 
the Appropriations Committee of 
and 

appears the said Mississippi 
line, the Slist day of 
mail over said line at a rate of 


law with the 


Shipping Co., the pur 
March, 1930, submit a bid 
within the limits pre 
requirements of the Post 


chaser of 
to carry pay 
and in compliance 
master General: 

Resolved, etc., 


cretion 


Therefore be it 

Phat the Postmaster General is authorized 
said bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. 
the mails over said line, notwithstanding the 
of the merchant 
mail contracts 


Mr. JOHNSON, 
resolution 


at his dis 


for carrying 
7 


to accept 
provisions of section 40 
act of 1928 in to the 


marine respect 


been before the 


concerning 


disposes of a matter which has 
Senate for a considerable period of time, 
there was a very acute controversy. I 
agreed on the proposed legislation, and I hope the joint resolu- 
tion may be passed immediately. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely want to say that 
I do not object. There is great merit in the contention made 
by the particular company to be affected by the joint resolution, 
the measure is confined to that particular company. I 
therefore have no objection. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered, 
ordered to be for a third reading, read the 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank 
for vielding. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


ana 


engrossed 


the Senator from 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the reports of the | 


committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to take very much time. 
public from the great suspense they are suffering by reason of 
the uncertainty as to how the next speaker, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy], will vote on the pending con- 
ference reports. I therefore shall be very brief, in order thut 
that suspense may 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania is to vote regular. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator has not the 
slightest doubt in his own mind as to how the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania will vote, has he? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know the 
Pennsylvania is extremely conscientious and is vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the industries of his State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure his mind is made up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He has sound 
powers, and if he exercises them he is going to vote against 
the conference reports, because I am convinced that if there is 
any State that has gotten nothing out of this tariff bill it is 
Pennsylvania, I was amazed at the regularity with which the 
voted for increased duties on the products of other 
States, but I observed that when the roll was 
not fortunate in having his votes reciprocated. 
have some doubt, in view of the way Pennsylvania has fared in 
the bill. It is in a position a good deal like that of Massachu- 
setts, and I am about to state the position in which I think the 
State of Massachusetts finds itself. 

Mr. President, it is too late for any profitable analysis in 
detail of the pending bill. Undoubtedly each Senator could find 


Senator 


among the extensive changes made in the present tariff law | 


provisions of the bill that he could support if they stood alone. 


It is also true that nearly every Senator here could show by | 
analysis that the bill includes increased protective duties that | 
can not be justified upon the application of any sound analysis | 


of the actual facts and evidence presented. Neither will any 
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appears that the said Mississippi Shipping Co. had cause | 





Mr. President, may I suggest that the joint | 


which | 
think all parties have | 


third | 


Massachusetts | 


| creasing the cost of producing their finished products. 





Mr. President, I do not care | 


: : : | used by millions of farmers for feeding their livestock and poul- 
I am anxious to relieve the American | used D3 lions of fa = stock and poul 





be relieved, and that the press wires may | 
give notice to the country that the Nation is safe because the | 


Senator from | 


reasoning | 


called he was | 
So I really | 
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advantage be now served by discussion of the unscientific char- 
acteristics of the bill and the methods of logrolling and political 
intrigue used in shaping it. Neither is there time to enlarge 
upon the hidden and discriminatory protection levied in the bill 
by the use of specific rates instead of ad valorem rates. It is 
necessary also to resist the natural temptation to enumerate 
the long list of increased duties levied in this bill that will 
affect materially the cost of food, clothing, and shelter for mil- 


| lions of Americans who are already oppressed by the high cost 


of living. 

The time for debate and discussion upon the individual items 
in the schedules has ended. The flaws and injustices and the 
benefits, if any, that are embodied in the measure are settled. 
The only discretion left to each individual Senator now is in 
the exercise of his final judgment upon the bill as a whole. 
What, in his opinion, must be the inevitable result of the enact- 


| ment of this bill into law upon the well-being of the people of 
| the United States and of his own particular State? 


No tariff 
bill can be injurious to the people of the United States as a 
whole without being injurious to each particular Commonwealth. 
I am therefore prepared to make my decision and to briefly 


. | state the considerations that determined it. 
award of ocean | 


Mr. President, there is serious industrial depression through- 
out the country at the present time. There is extensive unem- 
ployment. Not only agriculture, concerning the depression in 
which there has been much emphasis, but every line of business 
is far from prosperous. It reaches alike the producer, whole- 
saler, and retailer. As a consequence, millions of consumers 
are struggling more desperately than heretofore to make ends 


| meet in their effort to enjoy a reasonable proportion of the 


comforts and necessities of life. 

During all this long drawn-out debate no one has at any time 
suggested that the depressed conditions in this country to-day 
are due to excessive and unusual imports. It has been generally 


| conceded, und by the President himself, that the extent to which 
| a revision of the tariff was necessary, to sustain the prosperity 


which he pointed out when he called the extra session of the 
Congress in April, 1929, was limited. Aside from agriculture, 
he has never named more than three or four industries that 
could obtain relief through readjustment of tariff duties. 

One thing stands out conspicuously at this time. He who 
runs can not help but stumble over it in whatever direction he 
turns, and that is that the industries of this country, both 
manufacturing and agricultural, can not be benefited by increas- 
ing the cost of procuring their necessary materials and so in- 
That the 
bill is laden with such duties can not be disputed. Even the 
farmers have had imposed against them increased duties upon 
the materials of production that they require. I refer espe- 
cially to the increased duties to be levied upon 10 feed products 


try, and also to the increased duties on seeds. 
The present law, the tariff act of 1922, affords the maximum 


| protection that nearly every substantial industry in the country 
| really needs. 


And yet we have had the general revision up- 
ward embodied in this. bill. Many industries asked for no 
further protection; some petitioned for it because it is the 
vogue to do so when Congress undertakes a revision of the 
tariff. A small group indeed have really made out a case for 
increases in existing protective duties because of unmistakable 
evidence of the depressed conditions due solely to increased 
importations of comparable products that are restricting the 
domestic market for such producers, 

Mr. President, I am opposed most of all to the bill because of 
the new and increased burdens placed on the users of mate- 
rials. Would it ever be thought of for one moment, I ask, to 
impose the rates on foods and materials contained in this bill as 
internal-revenue taxes, even if we needed increased revenue? 
No: certainly not. They are imposed as duties in the bill be- 
cause of a theory that benefits will be derived from them for a 
limited group of farmers and a few producers of various non- 
agricultural crude products. 

Now, suppose that that theory does not work out in practice, 
and the farmers and raw-material producers shall receive little 
or no benefits. Then the industrial parts of the country will be 
gravely burdened and inconvenienced to no purpose. The indus- 
trial districts of the United States will revolt against this bill; 
they have revolted already. The agricultural districts will be 
disappointed and disgusted with this bill; they are already. 
The bill injures many and benefits few; it is inconsistent and 
self-defeating even as a protectionist measure. _ 

I am not umindful that particular interests are by reason of 
their circumstances entitled to protection, and that in a few 
instances they receive rates for their safeguarding, more or 
less adequate, in this bill; but the increased rates on the long 
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benefits directly accorded. 

I must consider the bill as a whole and estimate as best I can 
its probable total effect. I believe that the total effect upon the 
welfare of the country will be such that even those who have 
received rates in the bill, referred to above, will be injured. 
There is harm and not good in the bill for nearly every industry 
in the Nation. The bill is, to repeat, self-defeating even as a 
protectionist measure and practically for everybody. 

There can be no question but that the necessary adjustments 
to the new provisions of the bill will slow down the recovery 
of business from the existing depression. It is folly to claim 
that a tariff bill which increases the cost of imperts of manu- 
facturing supplies that must be obtained by our industries from 
abroad—such as wool, long-staple cotton, hides, flax, filaments 
of rayon, casein, wool rags, rags for paper making, lumber, man- 
ganese, chemicals, and many other materials—will act as a 
stimulus and not as a depressive. 


The practical immediate effect of the bill will be one of dis- | 


organization for industry, due in great measure to experimenta- 
tion in the employment of new materials as substitutes for those 
that have been used and whose qualities are known. There will 
be price disturbances and other dislocations oecasioned by the 
bill, all of which will retard business recovery and the furnish- 
ing of full employment at this time when real help and not 
hindrance is so much called for. 

More permanently also the effects of the bill will be to lessen 
and not to increase national prosperity. Exports are essential to 
the prosperity of the United States at this stage of the devel- 
opment of our industries, and export trade will be surely inter- 
fered with by the bill, partly through increased costs in this 
country and partly through the reprisals which will be stirred 
up in foreign countries. It may be, as some assert, that our 
manufacturing exporters and the people they employ have 
little to fear from the acts of reprisal of foreign governments. 
But the boycotting of our goods abroad by private individuals 


and associations of individuals is legally more feasible and con- | 


stitutes a real menace. Such private boycotting of American 
exports in several foreign countries has already begun. I have 
received trustworthy information of that character from many 
correspondents, as doubtless other Senators have. 

For all these reasons and others, including great and uncalled- 
for burdens imposed on many classes of ultimate consumers, I 
can not accept this measure, I can not support it. Individuals 
may be disappointed. I regret their disappointment. But they, 
too, should evaluate the bill as a whole. If they do, there can 
be but one answer. The general business fabric of this country 


is going to be injured by this bill, and, accordingly, individuals, | 


in the rarest instances only, can receive any net benefits from 
it. On balance the bill is a liability, not an asset; it will be a 
drag and an impediment, not a help and support. 
labeled “a bill to impede and harass business” 
encourage or protect business. Its impediments and burdens 
to both producers and consumers make it impossible for me to 
sponsor or defend it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to state that I can not 
subscribe to the theory of protection that in the present bill 
has been so extended and enlarged, namely, to attempt by tariff 
protective duties to change inefficient business management into 
efficient management; to make the wasteful, impoverished pro- 
ducer an economical producer; to force the use of substitutes 
for the commodities which the public to-day is demanding; and 
to extend the principle of the measure of protection to include 


freight rates from one part of the country to another. In a | 


word, in this bill more than ever before, protection has been 
regarded as a private right to be accorded to whoever asks for 
it—to the inefficient as well as the efficient and to those who 
are suffering from handicaps of location, and other wholly 
domestic disadvantageous circumstances, rather than to any 
actually proven impact of foreign competition. 

Both with respect to theory and practice the present tariff 
methods of this Government need a great reexamination and 
overhauling. We should never have another tariff revision like 
this one. 
to have the President make very definite and specific recom- 
mendations, upon his own responsibility, as to what changes in 
the tariff are really needed, and then to empower him to veto 
any part of a tariff bill by itself without being confined to 
aecepting or rejecting the measure as a whole. It is constitu- 
tional, it is constructive, it is statesmanlike to enlarge upon 


called flexible tariff—the great alibi now embodied in the bill. 

Mr. President, during the debate upon the bill I have from 
time to time called attention to the increased costs which will 
result to consumers from duties levied in the bill. I ask to 
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list of materials used by them more than offset the apparent | 


| actual total cost 


It should be | 
rather than to | 


| because I 


The way out, whenever the tariff is opened again, is | 


| or six years. 
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have printed in the Recorp in connection with the remarks I 
have just made a memorandum setting forth the effect of a 
duty of $1 per thousand feet upon softwood lumber rhat is 
but one item among others in the bill which will be surely 
effective in increasing costs. The information I have been able 
to obtain from experts is that that item will cost the 
consumers of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from $4,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000, and that in the whole « which in 1928 
consumed 26,269,348,000 board feet of softwood lumber, 95 per 
cent of which is of dutiable species, the apparent cost of the 
tariff of $1 per thousand feet would be 
$39,500,000. Due to the effects of the | 
lumber from the duty, as explained i 


{one 


untry 


S34.0000,.000) to 
roviso exempting r uch 
the memorandum, the 
would be in excess of $100,000,000 annually 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without obje 
ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 


from 


tion t 


is so 


THD EFFECT OF A DUTY OF $1 PER THOUSAND FEET ON MBER 


cord 
Service in the Yearbook « ire 
If the rate of $1 a thousand feet proposed in the conf: 
adopted, the cost to the people of Mas 
less than $900,000, without taking into account the py between 
the point of manufacture and the retailer This pyran will add 
from 30 to 50 per cent more to the bill and make the apparent cost 
from $1,200,000 to $1,350,000 annually Howey there is a trick in 
the amendment, for the purpose of belping American 
labor, in the proviso which permits softwood lumber to entes duty free 
if in the rough or further manufaciured than planed on one 
This will mean that imported lumber will be chiefly rou lumber which 
will be shipped to small American planing mills, 
be unloaded from the car, run through the 
resorted, piled, and reloaded into cars, 
less than $5 a thousand feet. At this added cost of a thousand feet, 
the State of will carry an annual burden, because 
of this tariff, amounting to from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 Instead of 
relieving unemployment, the bill can not but effect of 
ing it. Such an increase in the price of lumber would mats 
increase the cost of buffding and delay 
which is now very much under normal 
industry is the way proposed by the National 
ference, under the auspices of the United St 
last winter, which proposed to increase 
demand, which would 
increased production 


Massachusetts consumed in 1928, 908,057,000 feet of lun 
ing to the United States Forest 
for 1930. 


report be 


achusetts will be not 
imidin 


siding 


presumably 


not side 
have to 
planer tored F hed, 


with te i acdce ( f not 


Massachusetts alone 
increas 


in lly 


ram, 


have the 


further i! building pro 


The way to hel the lumber 


p 
Business Survey Con 
tes Chamber of 


building, ther increasing 


Commerce 
the 


automatically rice and result in 


improve the 


To the whole country, which consumed in 1928, 26,269,4348.000 board 
feet of softwood lumber (95 per cent of which is of dutiable 
the apparent cost of the tariff of $1 per thousand feet 
$34,000,000 to $39,500,000; but due to the 
lumber from the duty, the actual cost would b« 


annually. 


Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I have given considerable 
thought to the position I shall take in the vote to be taken to- 
morrow, for I dare say it is agreed that the vote about to be 
taken on the acceptance or rejection of the conference commit 
tee’s reports is practically equivalent to a vote to pass or defeat 
the bill, H. R. 2667. I have followed very closely the course 
of the proposed new tariff law, first as a private citizen and 
later as a Member of the United States Senate. As opportunity 
permitted during the past several weeks, I huve reviewed the 
history of the pending legislation and made a detailed and 
rather exhaustive analysis of the proposed new tariff act of 
1930. I am not satisfied with the proposed new tariff law, first. 
do not believe it is a fulfillment of the 192% tariff 
plank of the Republican Party. That plank, which, in my opin 
ion, contributed in no small measure to our party's success in 
the election two years ago, pledged us to an examination, and, 
wherever necessary, to a revision of the tariff law of 1922 


species), 
would be from 


proviso exempting rough 


f $100.000,000 


in excess oO 


To the end that American labor may again command the home 
may maintain its standard of living, 
employment in its accustomed field. 


market, 


and may count upon steady 


We have made such an examination, and in numerous cases 
we have made much-needed changes, particularly in the rate 
schedules. We have overlooked or ignored many other changes, 
which, in my opinion, should have been made 
the rates affecting industry. I shali not at 
the Senate with the details of numerous 


icularly in 
time burden 
which I be 


[Mir 
this 


changes 


| lieve should have been made in the rate schedules in this meas 
the message power and the veto power which the President | 
already has, rather than to lean upon the broken reed of a so- | 


ure. Instead, I shall simply say that ih the analysis I have 
made one of my principal tests as to the merits of this measure 
was the trend of imports into this country during the past five 
Wherever this trend has been distinctly upward, 
in my opinion, it indicated a need for a revision of the rate of 
duty under which these imports enter this country. Where- 
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we have failed to make such a revision, and we have in 
numerous cases, we have not, in my opinion, fulfilled the Re- 
publican Party's tariff pledge of two years ago. 
Secoud, the method by which the tariff bill was 
never met with my approval, and it never will. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate invited the representatives of 
American industry and of American labor to lay before those 
committees their tariff needs and requirements. This was done, 
and it was done to such an extent that the tariff hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee required 10,920 pages for their 
printing, and those before the Finance Committee 8,362 more 
pages. Following the conclusion of the hearings before both 
these committees, the committees withdrew into secret executive 
from whith all save the committee members and cer- 


drawn up 


session 


tain Government clerks, known as tariff experts, were excluded. | 
In such secret sessions, and with the help of these clerks, the | 


provisions of the proposed new law were drawn up, and, it 
seemed to me, drawn up with little or no regard for the facts 


brought out before the committees by those best qualified to | 


know 


So far as I know, no such high-handed, secret-meeting pro- 


cedure as that adopted by our committees is pursued in framing | 


tariff legislation in other countries, and certainly to my own 
knowledge, no such method has been pursued heretofore in pro- 
tective tariff revisions in this country. In my opinion, it is 
those who have to combat the menace of foreign competition 
in this country who are best qualified to speak as to their tariff 


needs, and any bill which deliberately ignores or excludes them | 


from a participation in its framing is not my idea of a protec- 
tive tariff revision. 

Third, I have referred to the Republican Party's 1928 tariff 
plank, which pledged the party to a revision of the tariff wher- 
ever necessary. 
revision of those rates which experience 
of proper adjustment but it meant also a_ revision 
administrative of the law wherever experience has 
demonstrated that they are ineffective or in need of correction. 
So far as I can recall, in no previous tariff revision in our 
country’s history, is there anything which parallels the con- 
sideration given the administrative provisions in the course of 
the revision recently concluded. During the consideration of 
the pending measure attention was focused on a number of the 


has shown to be out 


sections 


administrative provisions which had clearly demonstrated their | 


inefficiency and their insufficiency, and at various stages during 
this revision a number of the most important weaknesses in the 
administrative provisions were greatly improved. But where 
are those improvements to-day? When the bill was reported 
by the Finance Committee to the Senate the administrative 
features were considered first and were made the political foot- 
ball of this revision by the members of the coalition. 
of no other tariff revision where the administrative provisions 
were considered in the light of party politics. During the 
weeks in which those provisions were considered by the Senate 
all the improvements that had been made in the administrative 
sections were eliminated, and some of those that had escaped 
up to that point were attacked and greatly weakened. 


In further justification for my dissatisfaction with the admin- | 
istrative provisions of this proposed new tariff law I would | 


refer briefly to the salient factors in connection with the plan 
to ubandon the method of assessing our ad valorem duties on 
the basis of foreign value. Here was a proposal on which 
American labor, American industry, and American agriculture 
all agreed. All recommended the abandonment of foreign value 
in favor of a method whereby our ad valorem duties would be 


assessed on a valuation basis determinable within this country. | 


Only the importing interests appeared in opposition to the plan 
to abandon foreign value, because it was to their best interest 
to keep the valuation basis in the American tariff in such a 


form as to permit them to have a dominant voice in its admin- | 


istration, 


not to say its manipulation. And yet, in the face 
of the 


overwhelming demand that foreign value be abandoned, 
it continued in this proposed new law. continued to the 
benefit and advantage of the importing interests and to the 
disadvantage and at the expense of American labor, American 
industry, and American agriculture. 

Unfortunately, there is still another chapter in this valuation 
story which, in my opinion, unmistakably brands the proposed 
new law as distinctly inferior to the existing law of 1922. So 
long our ad valorem duties are assessed on the basis of 
foreign value, it is absolutely necessary that this Government 
be in a position to secure accurate information with respect to 
foreign value. 
Government in this position, has been eliminated from the 
proposed new law, and by this elimination, in my opinion, we 
have turned over to the importing interests in this country and 


is 


That plank, it seems to me, meant not only a | 


of the | 


I know | 


Section 510 of the act of 1922, which placed our | 
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to the foreign producers with whom they are connected the 
practical administration of our valuation provisions. I make 
this statement realizing fully that the conference committee 
has inserted a provision in section 402 designed to take the place 
| of section 510 of the present law, but in my opinion it will soon 
show its inadequacy. 
On these principal reasons, therefore, I base my dissatisfac- 
tion with the proposed new tariff law. I shall nevertheless 
vote to accept the conference committee’s report, realizing that 
this is practically equivalent to a vote to pass the bill. I shall 
do so first and foremost because I believe the long drawn-out 
duration of this tariff revision has contributed to the business 
| and industrial uncertainty in this country, and I believe the 
quickest and surest way to end that uncertainty is to get rid of 
| this measure. 
Second. This is the first time in the history of tariff legisla- 
tion that the administrative provisions have been subject to 
party politics. I hope it will be the last time, and that as soon 
as Congress discovers the insufficiency of the provisions which 
it is about to adopt, it will take them up separately and remedy 
the evils that will inevitably develop as a result of the enact- 
ment of this bill. It seems to me that the way to make this 
| possible is to vote to pass the proposed new law. 
Third. My analysis of the pending bill has convinced me that 
in numerous instances rate changes have been made which, as 
regards the industry affected, may help to check the rising tide 
of foreign importations into this country. This is particularly 
the case where specific duties have been increased and neces- 
sary changes and clarifications in language made. I discount 
completely the value of any changes made in the ad valorem 
rates so long as they are based on foreign value, but to the 
| extent that various specific duties have been increased, I be- 
lieve American industry will be better able to meet the threat 
of foreign competition and American labor will be safeguarded 
against unemployment. A vote against this bill, therefore, 
would take away from such American industries and take away 
| from American labor even the slight gain which may accrue 

to them, and this is certainly the last thing I should want to do. 

Furthermore, I know of a number of American industries 
which have been particularly hard pressed during the past sev- 
eral years, and which have been granted slight increases in 
| their duties in the pending measure. In the opinion of various 
leaders of those industries such increased duties will help pre- 
vent their further ruin, and if there is a possibility of this I 
want to do everything I can to aid those industries and the 
American labor employed in them. As a friend of these Ameri- 
can industries, I can not share their confidence and their opti- 
mism with regard to the effectiveness of the rate changes 
granted them ; but if this bill is defeated and disaster does come 
to those industries, I am unwilling to permit even the claim 
that by voting against this measure I contributed to the ruin 
| of an American industry and to the unemployment of American 
| labor. 

Therefore, Mr. President, despite my very decided dissatis- 
faction with the bill as a whole, I shall vote in favor of it. 


5) 


am 
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COMMISSIONERS IN THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
| disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
| 7822) amending section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act ap- 
proved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An 
act to authorize the appointnrent of commissioners by the Court 
of Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 
for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. DeNeen, Mr. GiLcert, and Mr. STerHENs conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 





CONSENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE MADE PARTY DEFENDANT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 980) to permit the United 
States to be made a party defendant in certain cases, and asking 
for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
| two Houses thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The urotion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WATERMAN, Mr. GiLterr, and Mr. Watsu of Mon- 
tana conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 


ate messages from the President of the United States submitting | 


sundry nominations, which will be referred to the appropriate 
comunittees. 

Are there any reports of committees? If not, the 
in order, 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Hanford Mac- 
Nider, of Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Canada. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I agreed with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Brooxknarr] that I would ask to have that 
nonrination go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
over, 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of David £. Kauf- 
man, of Pennsylvania, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Siam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The legislative clerk read the nominations of H. Percival 
Dodge to be consul general and to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The legislative clerk read the nominations of Prentiss B. 
Gilbert to be consul, to be secretary, and to be Foreign Service 
officer, class 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Edward C. Plum- 


mer, of Maine, to be member of the United States Shipping 
Board, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


The nomination will be passed 


COAST GUARD 

The legislative Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of officers of the Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be confirmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified, 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clark proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postimasters, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the post-office nominations may be 
confirmed en bloc, and the President notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. As in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under the order 


previously entered, until to-morrow, Friday, June 13, 1930, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 12 (legisla- 
tive day of June 9), 1980 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


W. Cameron Forbes, of Massachusetts, to be ambassador ex- 


traordinary and pienipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Japan. 


Memprrs or THE Feprrat Farm Boarp 
The following-named persons to be members of the Federal 
Farm Board: 
Alexander Legge, of Illinois. 
Charles C. Teague, of California. 


CoLLecror or Customs 


Jennie P. Musser, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 48, with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah. (Reappointment.) 


1980. 


‘alendar is 
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APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Charles Anderson Wickliffe, Field Artillery (detailed 
in Judge Advocate General's Department), with rank from July 
1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be major 
Capt. Clinton Innes McClure, Field Artillery, from June 7, 


To be captains 
First Lieut. Francis Valentine FitzGerald, 
Corps, from June 7, 1930. 


First Lieut. Thomas James Chrisman, Infantry, from June 10, 
1930. 


Quartermaster 


To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Reginald Roan Gillespie, Air Corps, from June 
7, 1930. 


Second Lieut. Kirtley Jameson Gregg, Air Corps, from June 10, 
1930. 


First Lieut. Clement Franklin St. John, Medical Corps Re- 
serve, for appointment as first lieutenant, Medical Corps, Regu- 
lar Army, with rank from June 6, 1930. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate 
(legislative day of June 9), 1930 
ENvoyY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
David E. Kaufman, te Siam, 


June 12 


CONSUL GENERAL 
H. Percival Dodge. 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
H. Percival Dodge. 
CONSUL 
Prentiss B. Gilbert. 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Prentiss B. Gilbert. 
Foreign Service Orricer, Crass 3 
Prentiss B. Gilbert. 
MEMBER OF UNITED STATES 
Edward C. Plummer, 


Sarppine Boarp 


Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenants 


Frank Tomkiel. 
Kenneth A. ©»)ler, 
Henry J. Betzmer. 
George C. Whittlesey. 
Beverly E. Moodey. 
John A. Fletcher. 
Walter S. Anderson. 


Eugene S. Endom. 
George N. Bernier. 
Philip E. Shaw. 
Earle G. Brooks. 
Henry T. Jewell. 
Donald F. de Otte, 
Irving E. Baker. 
Gordon A. Littlefield, 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Frank K. Johnson. Leslie D. Edwards. 
Chester W. Thompson. Frederick G. Eastman. 
Edwin C. Whitfield. Dwight H. Dexter. 
POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Helen N. Haugh, Atkinson, 
Harold M. Brown, Brownstown, 
Henry Snow, Maquon. 

Harry B. Metcalf, Normal. 


IOWA 
John Geiger, Minden. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lineoin W. Pentecost, Clarks Summit. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Erecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate June 12 (leg- 
islative day of June 9), 1930 


First Lient. Clement Franklin St. John, Medical Corps Re- 
serve, for appointment as first lieutenant, Medical Corps, Regu- 
lar Army, with rank from May 28, 1930, which was submitted 
to the Senate on June 6, 1930. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1920 


Tuerspay, June 12. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
lhe Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


(jod is our refuge and strength; therefore we would be still 


and cxalt His holy name together. Blessed Father, with patient 
hearts and willing hands and out of the highest rapture, may we 
do our plainest work and hardest tasks. Open the gates of 


difficuity and let us feel that Thy mercy is proof of its divinity. 
Give us all serene and pleasant thoughts and a devotion to the 


right that never swerves. © bless us with a simple faith, full 
of trust and hope and free from all bigotry. Through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, its Chief Clerk, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills | 


and joint resolutions of the House of the following titles: 


Il. R. 692. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner: 

H. R. 827. An act for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 

Hi. R. 885. An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
Hahn, and David McCormick ; 

H. 8. 969. An act to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code 
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ing of the opinions 
Appeals ; 

H. R. 11905. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; 

H. R. 11935. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
east branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; 

H. R. 12440. An act providing certain exemptions from taxa- 
tion for Treasury bills; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution providing for the participation 
of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to be used in connection with such cele- 
bration, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution extending the time for the 
assessment, refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 
1928 in the case of married individuals having community 
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of the Court of Customs and Patent 


| income. 


to provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States | 


circuit judges; 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal Stat- 
utes,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 1499. An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby; 

H. Kh. 20830. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex. ; 

H. R. 3208. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of 
water for municipal and domestic purposes through the develop- 
ment of subterranean water on certain public lands within said 
State; 

H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national park to be known as the 
Upper Mississippi National Park in the States of Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota: 

H. R. 4469. An act for the relief of Second Lieut, 
Gill: 

If. 8.5190. An act to enable the Postmaster General to author- 
ize the establishment of temporary or emergency star-route serv- 
ice from a date earlier than the date of the order requiring such 
service; 

H. kh. 6124. An act to provide for the reconstruction of the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; 

_R. 6186. An act for the relief of Frank Storms; 

R. 6651. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski ; 
. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odekirk; 

._ 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow; 
. 7484. An act for the relief of Edward R. Egan; 
_8591. An act for the relief of Henry Spight;: 

_ 8855. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 

H. . 9169. An act for the relief of the successors of Luther 

surbank ; 

H.R. 9TD8, Ar 
Lyttleton, S. C.; 

H. R. 9300. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to hire 
vehicles from village delivery carriers ; 

H. R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to donate 
a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; 

H. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita 
National Forest. Ark. ; 

H. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 
par. 7, Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, see. 631), making 
uppropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913; 

H. R. 11082, An act granting a franking privilege to Helen H. 
Taft; 

H, R. 11134. An act to amend section 91 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended ; 

H. R. 11278. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Lowa; 

H.R, 11274. Au act to amend section 505, chapter 8, title 28 
United States Code relative to the compilation and print- 


surgo D. 


act to remove cloud as to title of lands at Fort 


389, 37 


of the 





The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles : 

H. R. 730. An act to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended; 

H. R. 3764. An act for the relief of Ruban W. Riley; 

H. R. 4189. An act to add certain lands to the Boise National 
Forest ; 

H. R. 9110. An act for the grading and classification of clerks 
in the Foreign Service of the United States of America, and 
providing compensation therefor ; 

H. R. 10875. An act to provide for the retirement of disabled 
nurses of the Army and the Navy; and 

H. R. 12235. An act to provide for the creation of the Colonial 
National Monument, in the State of Virginia, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested : 

S. 39. An act for the relief of Kate Canniff; 

8S. 43. An act for the relief of W. W. Payne; 

S. 155. An act for the relief of Jesse J. Britton: 

$. 181. An act for the relief of James H. Roache; 

S. 325. An act for the relief of former Lieut. Col. Timothy J. 
Powers ; 

8.594. An act for the relief of Lemuel Simpson; 

S. 676. An act for the relief of James Evans; 

S$. 1640. An act for the relief of John E. Ross; 

8S. 2068. An act for the relief of Lester L. Wilson; 

S. 2134. An act to provide for the investigation of certain 
claims against the Choctaw Indians enrolled as Mississippi 
Choctaws; 

S. 2371. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ; 

S. 2471. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant a patent to certain lands to Minerva E. Troy; 

S.3416. An act repealing various provisions of the act of 
June 15, 1917, entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes” (40 Stat. L. 217); 

S. 3557. An act to provide for the acquisition of certain tim- 
berlands and the sale thereof to the State of Oregon for recrea- 
tional and scenic purposes; 

8.3614. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional district judges for the northern district of Illinois; 

S. 3839. An act for the relief of Fred N. Dunham; 

S. 3939. An act to authorize the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia ; 

8. 4050. An act to confer full rights of citizenship upon the 
Cherokee Indians resident in the State of North Carolina, and 
for other purposes; ° 

S. 4164. An act authorizing the repayment of rents and roy- 
alties in excess of requirements made under leases executed in 
accordance with the general leasing act of February 25, 1920; 
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S. 4283. An act ratifying and confirming the title of the State 
of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by | 
the United States of America; 

S. 4308S. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to | 
issue patents for lands held under color of title; 

S$. 4518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Tex- | 
arkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State 
of Arkansas, at or near Morris Ferry; 

8.4583. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, opposite 
to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1872; 

S. 4585. An act authorizing the State of Florida, through its 
highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near Free 
port, Fla.; 

S. 4606. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and John- 
son to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Oconee River, at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. ; 

S.4612. An act for the relief of the Corporation 
Jensen; and 

S. 4636. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to resell the 
undisposed of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 328 


©... 
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mitted privately that it should not have been incorporated in 
the bill. This is merely to bring the bill to conference so that 
that amendment may be eliminated. 

Mr. GARNER. All I am seeking to do is to protect this side 
of the House. As I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Srarrorp] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wuwurz 
Bach |, this action is in accord with the expressed views of the 
different Members of their committee? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. The bill had the unanimous report 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to remind the gentleman from Wisconsin further about 
this matter of legislative biudgeons. An Indian bill was up the 
other day and a certain Member, whose name I shall not men- 
tion 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, it was the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
representing the fifth district. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A certain Member held the bill up with a 
legislative bludgeon and insisted on certain amendments. That 
bill is in conference, and I hope it will be worked out as satis- 
factorily as the difficulty in respect to this bill is worked out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] that I was favored with an 
audience with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] 
this morning, and he gave me information which showed me the 








acres, and to also authorize the appraisal of property disposed 
of under authprity contained in the acts of Congress approved 
July 9, 1918, and July 11, 1919, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to bills of the following titles: 

S.174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
in one of the Southefn States; 


S. 4196. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, | 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Francis River in Craig- 


head County, Ark.; and 


S. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, 


or the successors of said commission, to acquire, construct, main- 


tain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or across 
boundary line streams of Kentucky. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


error of my ways. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then the mourner’s bench is getting full. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that case I considered the report thor- 
oughly, and believed my proposed amendments should be adopted. 
Subsequently I received additional information which showed 
that it was not necessary. I make public announcement of this. 
The only purpose I had was to safeguard the interests of the 
Indians. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
| of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
appoints the following conferees: 
and Mr. QUIN. 

There was no objection, 


Without objection, the Chair 
Mr. RANSLEY, Mr. WurzBaAcuH, 





Mr WURZBACH. 


act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain War Department con- 
tracts by repealing the expiration date of that act, with a House 


amendment, insist on the House amendment and agree to the | 


conference asked by the Senate, and that conferees be appointed 
on the part of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trrson). The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous ccnsent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. 4017) with a House amendment, insist on the 
House amendment, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate and appoint conferees. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is this agreeable to our side? 
Has the gentleman from Texas consulted with the Democratic 
Members who are going on the conference as to this particular 
bill? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I have not had the time to 
speak to any Democratic member of the committee this morn- 
ing, but these are the facts in respect to the bill. On Calendar 


Wednesday, a week ago, this bill, which had the unanimous | 


report of the House Committee on Military Affairs, was under 
consideration in the House. An amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taner] was adopted from the floor. 
Thereafter on the same day he stated that he had made a mis- 
take and would like to have the amendment withdrawn, The 
bill was messaged over to the Senate before the change could 
be made in the House. Senator Reep, the chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Military Affairs, reported to the Senate | 
that the House had amended the bill, and the Senate refused to | 


concur in the House amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. During the consideration of this measure 
on Calendar Wednesday a week ago our committee was held 
up by a legislative bludgeon that unless we accepted this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper] a 
point of no quorum would be made. It was an insignificant 
amendment and was adopted. After further reflection the 
gentleman from New York saw the error of his ways and ad- 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (8. 4107) to amend the | 


NORTHERN MIN NESOTA—DULUTH SPEECH OF JAMES PROCTOR KNOTT 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
| extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of nerthern 
Minnesota being a proper place for the Members to spend their 
vacation, and I ask also unanimous consent to include in the 
extension an address by Mr. Proctor Knott on the subject of 
the city of Duluth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that the old speech in which he described Duluth as 
| zenith city of the unsalted seas? 

Mr. PITTENGER,. The gentleman is correct. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Was that not incorporated in the Recorp 
| many years ago? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Fifty-nine years ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And as I recollect, one of the great points 
he emphasized was that Duluth was the place where you could 
take a train that would take you anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman offering that as an induce- 
ment to the Republicans, or does he also include the Democrats? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Oh, the Democrats also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, present indications are that 
Congress will adjourn within the next few days. The season of 
vacation and travel is upon us. Many Members of Congress will 
seek relaxation and rest from their labor of the past months 
They want a place where care casts no shadow and the en 
chanted atmosphere gives health and joy. 1 point with pride 
to such a region. It is northern Minnesota, once the home of 
the Ojibways, and still the land of lakes and sky-blue water 
On behalf of our enterprising and up-to-date people, | welcome 
you, one and all, to the territory famous for its romance, its 
resources, and its reereation. 

I invite you to this paradise of northern Minnesota, where 
/ industrial development makes fer prosperity. Here you will 
find the scenes of the explorers, with plenty of tradition and 
history of their early struggles and exploits. This is nature's 
beauty spot, with forests and wilderness, with island-dotted 
lakes, splendid fishing and canoeing, the land of the deer, the 
moose, and the bear. And Mother Nature made the climate to 
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suit occasion. Here there is no oppressive summer heat. 
On contrary, the atmosphere is cool and bracing, and at 
nighttime you sleep beneath a blanket. 

‘Tradition tells us that about the time that William Penn was 
smoking the pipe of peace with the Indians where Philadelphia 
is now located, the white man first came to northern Minnesota. 
Over 275 years ago the French priests and explorers were busy 
in this territory. In the year 1679 Daniel Graysolon, Sieur du 
Luth, a nobleman from the court of Louis XIV, explored the 
Great Lakes and landed at Fond du Lac, which is now a part 
of Duluth. The city of Duluth was named for this intrepid 
explorer, At that time the tribes of Ojibway Indians in- 
habited northern Minnesota, This spot became the first per- 
manent trading post in the locality. The Hudson Bay Co. 
becume established here and held supremacy until 1787, when 
competition from the Northwest Fur Co. drove them from the 
territory. With this company is associated the name of John 
Jacob Astor, one of whose trading posts and storehouses stood 
at Fond du Lac until about 1830, when it was destroyed by fire. 
Legend and story of the Indian and the white man during all of 
this period have their setting in northern Minnesota, 

With the march of progress, much of the country has changed. 
Alongside of its wilderness are populous cities and industries. 
Agricultural possibilities have been developed, and there are 
numerous farming communities throughout the district. Nu- 
merous enterprising towns and villages greet the visitor. Mag- 
nificent highways have been built, and the North Shore Road, 
along the rim of Lake Superior, leading to Canada, is a high- 
way passing through a country of unsurpassing charm and 
beauty. Paved highways lead to other sections where nature wel- 
comes the visitor. The eighth congressional district comprises 
six counties—Cook, Carlton, Itasca, Koochiching, Lake, and 
St. Louis. The greatest iron mines in the world are found here, 
in the Vermillion and Mesaba Ranges. Over two-thirds of the 
iron ore in the United States comes from this district. While 
large areas of the primeval forest have been cut over, lumbering 
is still an important industry. Approximately 300,000 people 
live here. Commerce also claims your attention. Duluth is 
located at the western end of Lake Superior, and ships bring 
the commerce of the country to the Duluth-Superior Harbor. 
In point of tonnage this port is the second largest in the United 
States I do not dweil further upon the resources of this 
marvelous section. It is unique in many ways. For example, 


turn to your old geographies and read about the “ Height of 


Land.” This spot is in the eighth district. 
the waters flow in three different 
St. Law: ance, to the Gulf of Mexico, and to Hudson Bay. 

I said that this was the land of recreation, and that is why 


From this place 


those of you seeking a real vacation should come to northern | 
The development of the resources and the building | 


Minnesota. 
of cities and roads have not affected nature's great playground. 
Great stretches of wilderness are here. The Superior National 
Forest and other wooded country will take you back to nature. 
A network of lakes, of all kinds and descriptions, dotted with 
summer resorts, await your pleasure. These lakes and streams 
abound in fish—speckled trout, bass, pike, and landlocked 
salmon. The country has been aptly named the sportsman’s 
paradise. And do not forget the climate. There may be many 
varieties of weather, but the cool, crisp summer breezes of 
northern Minnesota can not be duplicated anywhere. They fill 
the days with delight and the nights with balmy sleep. 

This, in brief. is northern Minnesota. It has been very fit- 
tingly described in verse by Mr. A. M. Santee, of Duluth, who 
tells about the wonderland that lies within the borders of the 
eighth congressional district in the following language: 

THE ARROWHBAD COUNTRY 


Land of rivers, lakes, and valleys, 
Hillsides covered with dark pines, 
Wheat lands stretching to the westward, 
Rich in wealth of iron mines, 
Land of legend where the red man 
Roamed and hunted, lived and died, 
Long ago for thy possession 
Men have fought and nations vied. 


Trout streams filled with speckled beauties, 
Pleasant dream of sportsmen fill ; 
Morning air filled with wild music, 
Partridge drumming from the hill 
Land of moose and deer and beaver, 
Home of wild life long to be, 
With thy varied vast resources 
Drawing people unto thee. 


directions—to the Gulf of | 


| to the great body of the people. 
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Land in which the weary traveler 
Finds relief and peaceful rest, 
Casts aside life's heavy burdens, 
Gathers here from life the best. 
When thy gentle breezes blowing 
Fans the cheek and cools the brow, 
In this wondrous land of beauty 
We in silent reverence bow. 
—A. M, SAnTss, Duluth. 


In 1928 President Coolidge visited this section. When he left 
he expressed himself as highly pleased with the “ vigorous, en- 
terprising, growing region,” its recreational advantages, won- 
derful climate, and the hospitality of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1871, when this region was still “ the forest 
primeval,” and men of vision were seeking legislation in the 
Congress of the United States to authorize a land grant to aid 
in the building of railroads in the north country, James Proctor 
Knott, a Representative from Kentucky, delivered one of the 
greatest satires in the English language. Ulysses 8. Grant was 
President of the United States and James G. Blaine was 
Speaker of the House. Duluth was just a struggling village, 
buried in the wilderness on the shores of Lake Superior. Every- 
thing that Proctor Knott said in jest and ridicule on that day 
afterwards became a reality. That was 59 years ago. Mr. 
Knott spoke as follows: 

MR. KNOTT’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Speaker, if I could be actuated by any conceivable inducement to 
betray the sacred trust reposed in me by those to whose generous con- 
fidence I am indebted for the honor of a seat on this floor; if I could 
be influenced by any possible consideration to become instrumental in 
giving away, in violation of their known wishes, any portion of their 
interests in the public domain for the mere pfomotion of any railroad 
enterprise whatever, I should certainly feel a strong inclination to give 
this measure my most earnest and hearty support, for I am assured 
that its success would materially enhance the pecuniary prosperity of 
some of the most valued friends I have on earth, friends for whose 
accommodation I would be willing te make almost any sacrifice not 
involving my personal hovor or fidelity as the trustee of an express 
trust. And that fact of itself would be sufficient to countervail almost 
any objection I might entertain to the passage of this bill, not inspired 
by an imperative and inexorable sense of public duty. 

But, independent of the seductive influences of private friendship, to 
which I admit I am, perhaps, as susceptible as any of the gentlemen I 
see around me, the intrinsic merits of the measure Itself are of such 
an extraordinary character as to commend it most strongly to the favor- 
able consideration of the House, myself not excepted, notwithstanding 
my constituents, in whose behalf alone I am acting here, would not be 
benefited by its passage one particle more than they would be by a 
project to cultivate an orange grove on the bleakest summit on Green- 
land’s icy mountains. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, as to those great trunk lines of railroads spanning the 
continent from ocean to ocean, I confess my mind has never been fully 
made up. It is true they may afford some trifling advantages to local 
traffic, and they may even, in time, become the channel of a more 


| extended commerce; yet I have never been thoroughly satisfied either 


of the necessity or expediency of projects promising such meager results 
But with regard to the transcendent 
merits of the gigantic enterprise contemplated in this bill I never enter- 
tained a shadow of doubt. {| Laughter. } Years ago, when I first 
heard that there was, somewhere in the vast terra incognita, somewhere 
in the bleak region of the Northwest, a stream of water known to the 
nomadic inhabitants of the neighborhood as the River St. Croix, f 
became satisfied that the construction of a railroad from that raging 
torrent to some point in the civilized world was essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the American people, if not absolutely indis- 
pensable to the perpetuity of the republican institutions On this con- 
tinent. [Great laughter.) I had an abiding presentiment that some 
day or other the people of the whole country, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, regardless of sectional prejudices, and “without distinction of 
race, color, or of previous condition of servitude,” would rise in their 
majesty and demand an outiet for the enormous agricultural products 
of those vast and fertile pine barrens, drained in the rainy season by 
the surging waters of the turbid St. Croix. [Great laughter.) 

These impressions, derived simply and solely “from the eternal fit- 
ness of things,’ were not only strengthened by the interesting and 
eloquent debate on this bill, to which I listened with so much pleasure 
the other day, but intensified, if possible, as I read over this morning 
the lively colloquy which took place on that occasion. The honorable 
gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Wilson, who, I believe is managing this 
bill, in speaking of the character of the country through which this 
railroad is to pass, says this: “ We want to have the timber brought 
to us as cheaply as possible. Now, if you tie up the lands in this way, 


| So that no title can be obtained to them—for no settler will go on these 
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lands, for he can not make a living—you deprive us of the benefit of 

that timber.” Now, sir, I would not have it, by any means, inferred 

from this that the gentleman from Minnesota would insinuate that 

he people in that section desire this timber merely for the purpose of 

fencing up their farms so that their stock may not wander off and die 

of starvation among the bleak hills of the St. Croix. [Laughter.] I 

read it for no such purpose, sir, and make no such comments on it 

myself. In corroboration of this statement from the gentleman from | 
Minnesota, I find this testimony given by the honorable gentleman from | 
Wisconsin, Mr. Washburn, who, speaking of the same lands, said: | 
“They are generally sandy, barren lands. My friend from Gray Bay 

district, Mr. Sawyer, is perfectly familiar with this question, and he 

will bear me out in what I say, that these pine timberlands are not | 
adapted to settlement.” Now, sir, who, after listening to this emphatic 

and unequivocal testimony of these intelligent, competent, and able- 

bodied witnesses [laughter], who, that is not as incredulous as St. 

Thomas himself, will doubt for a moment that the Goshen of America 

is to be found in the sandy valleys and upon the pine-clad hills of the 

St. Croix? [Laughter.] 

Who will have the hardihood to rise in his seat on this floor and 
assert that, excepting the pine bushes, the entire region would not 
produce vegetation enough in 10 years to fatten a grasshopper? [Great | 
laughter.) Where is the patriot who is willing that his country shal] 
incur the peril of remaining another day without the amplest railroad 
communication with such an inexhaustible mine of agricultural wealth? | 
{Laughter.}] Who will answer for the consequences of abandoning a 
zreat and warlike people in possession of a country like that to brood 
over the indifference and of their government? [Laughter.] 
How long would it be before they would take to studying a declaration 
of independence and hatching out the damnable heresy of secession? 
How long before the grim demon of civil discord would rear again his 
horrid head in our midst, “ gnash loud his iron fangs, and shake his 
crest of bayonets"? [Laughter.] Then, sir, think of the! 
long and painful process of reconstruction that must follow, with its 
concomitant amendments to the the seventeenth, eight 
eenth, and nineteenth articles it is, of under 
stood, is be appropriated to those blushing damsels who are, day 
after day, beseeching us to let them vote, hold office, drink cocktails, 
ride astraddle, and do everything else the men do. [Roars of laugh- 
ter.] But, above all, sir, let me implore you to reflect for a moment 
on the deplorable condition of our country in case of a foreign war; 
with all our ports blockaded; all our cities in a state of siege; the 
gaunt specter of famine brooding like a hungry vulture over our starv 
ing land; our all exhausted, our famished armies 
withering away in the field, a helpless prey to the insatiate demon of 
hunger; our Navy rotting in the decks for want of provisions for our 
gallant seamen; and we without any railroad communication whatever 
with the prolific pine thickets of the St. Croix. [Great laughter.] 

Ah, sir, I could well understand why my amiable friends from Penn- 
syivania [Mr. Meyers, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. O'Neill] should be so earnest 
in their support for this bill the other day, and if their honorable 
colleague, my Mr. Randall, will pardon the remark, I will say 
I consider his criticism of their action on that not only 
unjust but ungenerous. I knew they were looking forward with far- 
reaching ken of enlightened statesmanship to the pitiable condition in 
which Philadelphia will be left unless speedily supplied with 
connection, In some way, with this garden spot of the 
[Laughter.] And, besides, sir, this discussion has relieved my mind of 
a mystery that has weighed upon it like an incubus for years. I could 
never understand before why there was so much excitement during the 
last Congress over the acquisition of Alta Vela. I could never under- 
stand why it was that some of our ablest statesmen and most distin- 
guished patriots should entertain such dark forebodings of the untold | 
calamities that were to befall our country unless we should take im- 
mediate possession of that desirable island. But I see now that they 
are laboring under the impression that the Government will need guano 
to manure the public lands of the St. Croix. [Great laughter.] Now, 
sir, I repeat, I had been satisfied for years that if there was any | 
portion of the habitable globe absolutely in a suffering condition for a 
railroad, it was the teeming pine barrens of the St. Croix. [Laughter.] 
At what particular point on that noble stream such a road should be 
commenced I knew was immaterial, and so it seems to have been con- 
sidered by the draftsman of this bill. It might be up at the spring or 
down at the foot log, or the water gate, or the fish dam, or anywhere 
along the bank, no matter where. [Laughter.] But in what direction | 
it should run, or where it should terminate, were always, in my mind, 
questions of the most painful perplexity. I could conceive of no place 
on God's green earth in such straightened circumstances for railroad 
facilities as to be likely to desire or willing to accept such a connection. 

{[ Laughter. ] 

I know that neither Bayfield nor Superior City would have it, for | 
they both indignantly spurned the munificence of the Government when 
coupled with such ignominious conditions, and let this very same land 
grant die on their hands years and years ago rather than submit to the 
degradation of direct communication by railroad with the piney woods 
of the St. Croix; and I know that what the enterprising inhabitants of | 
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those giant young cities refused to take would have few charms for 
others, whatever their necessities or their cupidity might be. [Laughter.] 
Hence, as I have said, sir, I was utterly at loss to determine where the 
terminus of this great and indispensable road should be, until I acci 
dentally overheard some gentlemen the other day mention the name of 
“Duluth.” [Great laughter.}  “ Duluth!” The word fell upon my 
ear with peculiar and indescribable charm, like the gentle murmur of a 
low fountain stealing forth in the midst of roses, the soft sweet 
accents of an angel's whisper in the bright, joyous dream of sleeping 
innocence. Duluth! ‘Twas the name for which my soul had panted for 
years as a heart panteth for the waterbrooks [Renewed laughter.] 
But where was Duluth? Never, in my limited reading, had my vision 
been gladdened by seeing the celestial word in print {[Laughter.} And 
I felt a profound humiliation in my ignorance that its dulcet syllables 
had never before ravished my delighted ear {Roars of laughter.| I 
was certain the draftsman of this bill had never heard of it 
would have been designated as one of the termini of this road. I 
my friends about it, but they knew nothing of it I rushed 
library and examined all the maps I could find {Laughter.| I discov 
ered in one of them a delicate hairlike line, diverging from the Missis 
sippi at a place marked Prescott, which I supposed was intended to 
represent the River St. Croix, but I could nowhere find Duluth! Never- 
theless, I was confident that it existed somewhere, and that its discovery 
would constitute the crowning glory of the present century, if not of 
all modern times. [Laughter.}] I knew it was bound to exist in the 
very nature of things; that the symmetry and perfection of our plane 
tary system would be without it | Renewed 
That the elements of material nature would have long since 
themselves back into original chaos if there had been such a 
creation would have resulted from out Duluth 
laughter.} In fact, sir, I overwhelmed with the 
Duluth not only existed somewhere, but that, wherever it was, it 
great and glorious place I convinced that the greatest calamity 
that ever befell the benighted nations of the ancient world was in their 
having passed away without a knowledge of the actual existence of Du 
luth ; that their fabled Atlantis, never seen, save by the hallowed visions 
of inspired poesy, was, in fact, but another ne for Duluth; that the 
golden orchard of Hesperides was but a poetical synonym for the beer 
gardens in the vicinity of Duluth [Laughter.] I was 
Herodotus had died a misera death all his 
all geographical] he heard 
{Laughter.] I knew Homer 
down from another his 
genius, upon the long lines of pilgrims from every nation of 
to the gushing fountain of by the touch of 
wand; if he could be permitted to behold the vast assemblage 
and glorious productions of the lyric art called 
inspired strain, he would weep tears of bitter 
lavishing all the stores of his mighty genius 
had not his more blessed lot to erystallize deathless so 
rising glories of Duluth. Yet, sir, had it not been for 
furnished me by the Legislature of Minnesota, I 
to my obscure and humbk 
not nowhere find Duluth [Renewed Hiad such 
melancholy fate, I have no doubt but that, with the last feeble 
tion of my breaking heart, with the last faint exhalation of my 
breath, I should have whispered, “ Wher« Duluth? 
But, thanks the beneficence of that of ministering ancels 
who have their bright abode in the far-off capital of Minnesota, just 
the agony of my anxiey was about to in the frenzy of despair, 
this blessed map was placed in my hands, and as I unfolded it a r 
splendent scene of ineffable glory opened before me, such as I 
burst upon the enraptured of the wandering peri 
opening gates of paradise. [Renewed laughter.] There 
time, my enchanted eyes rested the ravishing word, “ Duluth.” 
This map, sir, is intended, as it appears from its title, to illustrate the 
position of Duluth in the United States, but if gentlemen will examine 
it, I think they will concur with me in the opinion that it 
modest in its pretensions. 
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It not only illustrates the position of Duluth 
in the United States, but exhibits its relations with all created things 
It goes farther than It lifts the shadowy veil of futurity 
and affords us a view of the golden prospects of Duluth far along the 
dim vista of ages yet to come. If gentlemen will examine it they will 
find Duluth not in the of the map but represented in a 
series of concentric circles 100 miles apart, and some of them as much 
as 4,000 miles in diameter, embracing alike in their tremendous sweep 
the fragrant savannas of the sunlit South and the eternal solitudes of 
snow that mantle the ice-bound North. [Laughter.] How the circles 
were produced is, perhaps, one of those primordial mysteries that the 
most skillful paleologists will never be able to explain. But the fact 
is, sir, Duluth is preeminently a central place, for I have been told by 
gentlemen who of personal 
venture away in those awful regions where Duluth 
that it is so exactly in the center of the visible universe that the sky 
comes down at precisely the same distance all around it. [Roars of 
laughter.) I find by reference to this map that Duluth is situated 
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the lines of railroads built with Government subsidies, luring the unwary 
settler as the the desert lures the famishing traveler on and 
until it ay on the darkening horizon, or whether it is a 
bona fide, substantial city, all “ staked off,” 


can tell 
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summer sunset ; 


which I am told are ever 
mirage of 
ever on fades aw 
real, 
the desirable shore of San Domingo 
however that may be, I am satisfied Duluth is there, 
I see it stated here on this map that it is 
{laughter], though I have no doubt, 
moved back 10 
laughter. ] 
the most 


discovered on {Laughter.] But 
or thereabouts, for 
3,990 miles from 
the sake of conveni- 
make the distance an 
there is the climate of 
delightful to be found 
earth. always been under the 
other that, in the region 
around Lake Superior, it was cold enough for at least nine months in the 
to freeze the smokestack off a locomotive [Great laughter.] But 
I see it represented on this map that Duluth is situated just exactly 
half way the latitudes of Paris Venice, so that gentlemen 
who have inhaled the or basked in the golden 
sunshine of the 


exactly 
Liverpool for 
miles so as to 

Then, 
salubrious 
Now, I 


gentlemen 


ence, it may be 


even 4,000 { Renewed sir, 


Duluth, 
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year 
between and 
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other must see at a glance that Duluth must be a place 
of untold delights [laughter], a terrestrial paradise fanned by the balmy 


zephyrs of an eternal spring, clothed with gorgeous sheen of ever 


flowers, and vocal with the silver melody of nature’s choicest 
{Laughter.] In fact, sir, this map I 
have no doubt that Byron was vainly endeavoring to convey some faint 
the deli Duluth his poetic 
gushed forth in the rippling strains of that beautiful rhapsody — 


blooming 


songsters since I have seen 


conceptions of ‘ious charms of when soul 


Know ye the land of the cedar and pine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume 
Wax faint o’er the garden of gull in her bloom; 

Where of fruit— 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may die?” 


the citron and olive are fairest 


resources of Duluth, sir, they are simply illimi- 
as is shown by this map. I stated here 
territory, embracing an area of over 
element of material wealth and 
commercial prosperity, all tributary to Duluth Look at it, sir [point- 
ing to the map]. Here are mines of immeasurable 
veins of silver, impenetrable depths of boundless forest, vast coal mines, 
all, all embraced in this vast 
empty the 
| Laughter.] 
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inexhaustible gold, 


wide extended plains of richest pasturage 
which must in the nature of 
treasures of its commerce into the lap of Duluth, 
[pointing to the map]. 
drawn around this immense territory, that the enterprising inhabitants 
of Duluth intend in one vast corral, so that 
its commerce it would or not? [Great 
laughter. | I find, within a 
convenient the Piegan which of all the many 
Duluth I far most 
have told that when smallpox breaks out among the 
and children of that famous tribe, as it sometimes does, they 
afford the finest subjects in the world for strategical experiments of any 
enterprising military 
art of war [laughter], especially for any lieutenant general whose 


territory, very things 


Look 
at it, sir Do you not see 
some day, to inclose it all 
will be bound to go there whether 
And here, sir [still pointing to the map], 
distance, Indians, acces- 
sori to the 
For, sir, I 


women 
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“Trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting has grown rusty, 
And eats into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.” 


Sir, the great conflict now raging in the Old World has presented a 
phenomenon in military science unprecedented in the annals of mankind, 
a phenomenon that has reversed all the tradition of the past as it has 
expectations of the present. A great and war- 
like people, renowned alike for their skill and valor, have been swept 
away before the advance of an inferior foe, like the autumn stubble 
before a hurricane of fire. For aught I know the new flash of the 
electric fire that shimmers along the ocean cable may tell us that Paris, 
with every fiber quivering with the agony of impotent despair, writhes 
beneath the conquering heel of her cursed invader. Bre another moon 
shall wax and the star in the galaxy of nations may 
fall from the zenith of her glory, never to rise again. Ere the modest 
violet of early spring shall open her beauteous eyes, the genius of civili- 
zation may chant the unavailing requiem of the proudest nationality 
the world has ever seen, as she scatters her withered and tear-moistened 
lilies o'er the bloody tomb of butchered France. But sir, I wish to ask 
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you if you candidly believe that the Dutch would have overrun the 
French in that kind of style if General Sheridan had not gone over there 
and told King William and Von Moltke how he managed to whip the 
Piegan Indians? 

(Here the hammer fell. 

Many cries, “Go on!” “Go on!"”) 

The Speaker. Is there any objection to the gentleman from Kentucky 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman will 
proce ed, 

Mr. Knorr. I was about remarking, sir, upon these vast “ wheat 
fields’ represented on this map in the immediate neighborhood of the 
buffaloes and the Piegans, and was about to say that the idea of there 
these immense wheat fields in the very heart of a wilderness 
hundreds and hundreds of miles beyond the utmost verge of civilization 
may appear to some gentlemen rather incongruous—as rather too great 
a strain on the “ blankets” of veracity. But, to my mind, there is no 
difficulty in the matter whatever. The phenomenon is very easily ac- 
counted for. It is evident, sir, that the Piegans sowed that wheat 
there and plowed it with buffalo bulls. [Great laughter. ] 

Now, sir, this fortunate combination of buffaloes and Piegans, con- 
sidering their relative positions to each other and to Duluth, as they 
are arranged on the map, satisfies me that Duluth is destined to be the 
beef market of the world. Here you will observe [pointing to the map] 
are the buffaloes, directly between the Piegans and Duluth; and here, 
right on the road to Duluth, are the Creeks. Now, sir, when the 
buffaloes are sufficiently fat from grazinz on these immense wheat fields, 
you see it will be the easiest thing in the world for the Piegans to 
drive them on down, stay all night with their friends the Creeks, and 
go into Duluth in the morning. I think I see them now, sir, a vast herd 
of buffaloes, with their heads down, their eyes glaring, their nostrils 
dilated, their tongues out, and their tails curled over their backs, tear- 
ing along toward Duluth, with about a thousand Piegans on their grass- 
bellied ponies yelling at their heels. [Great laughter.] On they 
As they sweep past the Creeks they join in the chase, and away 
they all go, yelling, bellowing, ripping along amid clouds of dust, until 
the last buffalo is safely penned in the stockyards of Duluth. [Shouts 
of laughter.] Sir, I might stand here for hours and expatiate upon the 
But human 
life is too short and the time of this house far too valuable to allow me 
to linger longer upon the delightful theme. [Laughter.] I think every 
gentleman on this floor is as well satisfied as I am that Duluth is des- 
tined to become the commercial metropolis of the universe and that this 
road should be built at once. I am fully persuaded that no patriotic 
representative of the American people who has a proper appreciation 
of the associated glories of Duluth and the St. Croix will hesitate a 
moment to say that every able-bodied female in the land between the 
ages of 18 and 45 who is in favor of woman's rights should be drafted 
and set to work on this great work without delay. [Roars of laughter.] 

Nevertheless, sir, it grieves my very soul to be compelled to say that 
I can not vote for the grant of lands provided for in this bill. Ah, sir, 
you can have no conception of the poignancy of my anguish that I am 
deprived of the blessed privilege. [Laughter.] There are two insuper- 
able obstacles in the way. In the first place, my constituents, for whom 
I am acting here, have no more interest in this road than they have in 
the great question of culinary taste, now perhaps agitating the public 
mind of Dominica, as to whether the illustrious commissioners who re- 


being 


| cently left the Capital for that free and enlightened Republic would be 


better fricaseed, boiled, or roasted [great laughter]; and in the second 
place, these lands, which I am asked to give away, alas, are not mine 
to bestow! My relation to them is simply that of trustee to an express 
trust. And shall I ever betray that trust? Never, sir! Rather perish 
Duluth. [Shouts of laughter.] Perish the paragon of cities! Rather 
let the freezing cyclones of the bleak Northwest bury it forever beneath 
the eddying sands of the St. Croix. [Great laughter.] 
IN CONCLUSION 


This famous speech of James Proctor Knott has been read and 
reread all over America. Little did the Congressman realize, in 
1871, when he was talking to an appreciative audience and hold- 
ing up to ridicule a fishing village, the possibilities of the future. 
In the year 1930, Duluth boasts of a population of upward of 
100,000 people. It is the terminus of nine important systems of 
railways. It is the terminus of 32 freight and passenger steam- 
ship lines. Magnificent grain elevators are a part of its develop- 
The assessed valuation of its real and personal property 
amounts to many millions. Thousands of farms are now found 
in this northern territory. The large and imposing ore docks 
in the Duluth-Superior Harbor furnish facilities for the ship- 
ment of iron ore down the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I am sure that I do 
not need to continue with the recital of the splendid pleasure 
which awaits you if you decide to favor northern Minnesota 
this summer with a visit. 

Come and enjoy our hospitality and then carry away with 
you the pleasant memories of an outing spent in a country 
blessed with all of the advantages of men and nature. 
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INDIAN VILLAGE AT ELKO, NEV. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
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Utah, which are the honorable exceptions, not all counties have 
adopted the old-age pension plan, and altogether there are less 


present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11443) to provide for an | than 2.000 persons receiving pensions under the present laws, 


Indian village at Elko, Nev. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks ulbanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11443, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to 
exceed the sum of $20,000 to be expended in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the purchase of a village site for the Indians 
now living near Elko, Nev. ; 


Is this a matter of emergency? 


sary; and for the installation of sanitary sewer and water systems for 
said village, including connection, if practicable, to the water system 
of Elko, Nev 


Mr, CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object—and I am 
not going to object—I may say that I am in sympathy with the 
legislation. I understand the gentleman states that it is in 
harmony with the department’s report and the Budget’s report? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. Both are favorable. 

Mr, CRAMTON. And it has been recommended to me by 
people acquainted with the situation. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to 
precedents for this legislation, have we not? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the subject of old-age pensions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of 
old-age pensions. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, in view of the fact that the material wealth of 
this country is increasing $19,000,000,000 a year, and the fur- 
ther fact that the resources of the country are ample to make 


object, we have 


Is there objection? 


proper provision for the less fortunate without undue hardship | 
upon the more fortunate, it seems to be distinctly worth while | 


for the country to consider the matter of providing adequately 
for the aged. 


We should all regard human dignity tco highly to want the | e. IS 
| quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 


old regarded as subjects of charity any more than the young. 
Those who have been economic factors and have contributed 


to the wealth of the country should be taken care of just as the 


young being prepared to become economic factors should be 
taken care of. 


There will, of course, come a time when we shall have prac- | 
tically no problem of age and poverty, as universal education | 


will gradually bring about a fair distribution of the Nation’s 
wealth and income. 


But at the present I am of the opinion the country should be 


more seriously considering and putting into execution laws look- | 


ing to the economic protection of the aged. 
A recent pertinent comment says: 


As regards such legislative protection for the aged, the United States 
remains the most laggard of all nations. 
the movement for old-age security become a national force. And, 
though the subject has been officially studied, investigated, analyzed, re- 
investigated, and discussed in the United States for over 20 years, we 
are still in the study-making stage. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
each had four commissioners to consider the subject without arriving 
at any tangible result; and the president of a leading insurance com- 
pany urged the New York State commission at its recent hearing to 
continue to “study” the subject. 


It is true that 10 States—Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Colorado, Minnesota, Wyoming, Utah, and 
California—in addition to the Territory of Alaska, have placed 
old-age pension laws on their statute books; but it is also true 
that pensions are actually being paid in only four of these States 
and in the one Territory. In five States these laws are prac- 
tically a dead letter, since their adoption was left optional with 
the individual counties, and since no State suppert was pro- 
vided. Even in the three States of Montana, Wisconsin, and 


The gentleman from Nevada | 


; hesota, 


; pensions falls chiefly upon the individus’ unties, 
for the removal, repair, and enlargement of | 


their present homes and the construction of new homes, where neces- | 





Only at the present time has | 
al- | 


| two or three conferees to go over there and consider, not 
| amendment, but a bill of much more importance than the bill 
| which we sent to them. 


However, much may be expected from the California law, in 


| effect since January 1. 


Six of the eleven States having old-age pension laws provide a 
70-year age qualification. Maryland, Nevada, Utah, and Wyo 
ming fix the minimum age at 65 yeurs. In Alaska it is 65 for 
men and 60 for wonren. A maximum pension of $1 a day is 
allowed in six States—California, Colorado, Maryland, Min- 
Nevada, and Wisconsin. Wyoming fixes the maximum 
at $30 a month, Montana and Utah at $25 a month, and Alaska 
at $25 a month for men and $45 a month for women. Kentucky 
fixes the maximum on a yearly basis of $250. The cost of these 
although in 
Alaska it is wholly assumed by the Territoria! government. In 
California the State and the counties share the equally. 
In Wisconsin the State refunds one-third of the the 
county. In the other States the counties are expected to bear 
the whole of the and they often refuse to assume this 
burden. And so, even in the few States which have adopted 
old-age pension laws, much remains to be done before the aged 
are freed from destitution. 

And yet in America to-day there is at least a definite awaken- 
ing toward our neglect of the aged poor. The movement for old- 
age security has become a public issue throughout the Nation. 
In 1929 about 50 bills were introduced in 28 legislatures and in 
Congress. 

In four States these bills were enacted into laws. The activi- 
ties of the New York Commission on Old Age Security have 
been followed all over the country, and the bill submitted by it 
to the legislature has just been passed by both houses. The 
governor signed it on April 10. This bill, while not altogether 
satisfactory, unquestionably signifies the most important move 
toward old-age security that has been made in America up to 
the present time. And so the struggle from one 
State to another. “A good New York State law in 1930,” said 
one authority, “ will insure old-age pension legislation through- 
out the United States in 1940.” 

Over so many of our people there hangs throughout life the 
specter of dependent old age. Society should do what it can to 
remove that specter. 

Anything which would tend to remove the fear of age 
and want will not only increase the happiness of our people but 
also infinitely increase their vision and their usefulness, which 


cost 


cost to 


cost, 


progresses 


| in turn will greatly decrease the probability of their ever being 


in a condition of dependent old age. 

LEAVE OF 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that my colleague |Mr. BLANp] be granted leave of absence 
to-day on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


ABSENCE 


Is there objection to the re- 


There was no objection. 
CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to tuke 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9110, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9110) 
the Foreign Service of 


SERVICE 


for the 
the 


of clerks in 
and 


grading and classification 


United States of America providing 


compensation therefor. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice by the Recorp that the Senate has taken that bill, prop- 
erly described by title, and placed thereon an amendment that 
is not germane. On this salary provision bill they have added 
a general reorganization of the Foreign Service. 

That policy of the Senate which they indulge in just as often 
as they think they can get by with it is a highly undesirable 
policy from the legislative staudpoint. This unrelated matter 
has not been considered by this House. We are asked to permit 


ail 


It is not the proper way to legislate, and I 
feel that I must make a point of order against that amendment 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This bill passed the Senate about a year 
ago—the one the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But this House has never had a chance to 
consider that bill. I do not say that I am necessarily against 
that bill, but I do assert that the House and Senate are co- 
ordinate legislative bodies, and that there is a proper way for 
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legislation to be considered, and that it is not a proper way for 

the Senate to add an important bill as un amendment to a minor 

bill 
Mi 


una 


TEMPLE 


ious 


The 


wis 


knows 


the 


gentleman 
to disagree to 


that the request for 
consent Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. CRAMTON Yes; and then what happens? Either three 
or five Members of the House go over and consider this im- 
portant legi with never any chance for this House to dis- 
eus 


or not it 


lation 


wants to amend that legislation It is 


asking that 
three or 
conference 
of ordet 


House bill 
Mr. BLANTON 


there determine 
that the Senate 


this legislation. I 
amendment is not 


make the point 
germane to 
The point of order 


made by the gentleman 


from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] ought to be decided at this time. | 


Otherwise it might be considered as 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The bill is not 
Mr 


waived 
There can be no point of order. 
yet before the House. Is there objection? 
CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not desire to delay the consideration of the bill. 
who will be the House conferees are prepared to 
House that this nongermane amendment will not 
then I will not insist on my objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We will agree 
an opportunity to upon it 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has to be disagreed to. 
to legislate in that fashion. 

Mr. DYER. That is not a free conference. 

Mr, CRAMTON Well, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


assure the 


pass 


We are not going 


INLAND WATERWAY 

The SPEAKER 
gentieman from 
minutes 

Mr. HOPKINS. The development of the inland waterways is 
of the utmost importance to the people of the Missouri Valley. 

When cheap river transportation is opened to the farmer and 
the manufacturer of the Missouri Valley, the value of produc- 
tive farm land will be increased from $25 to $50 per acre and 
the costs of production of our manufactured products substan- 
tially lowered. 

Cheaper transportation costs for the Missouri Valley mean— 

First. Increased income for all producers of agricultural and 
munufactured products. 

Second, Lower prices to the consumer as well as the producer 
on articles that we now ship into this region from long distances. 

Third. Regular employment and good wages for labor. 
tries can then afford to set up factories in the cities and towns 
along the river that now must seek elsewhere 
board in order to get lower transportation costs. 

Fourth. The 


TRANSPORTATION 


pro 
Missouri 


tempore. 
[ Mr. 


Under the special 
Hopkins] is 


order the 
recognized for 15 


check the movement of population away 
tions of the United States to the great 
Kast 

The industrial recovery of the Middle West which would 
result from lower transportation costs would provide greater 
business for the railroads of the Middle West as well as other 
industries. 

It is now generally conceded that the outstanding problem of 
the great agricultural section of the United States lying in the 
Missouri 


from the rural 


sec- 


portation system on our inland waterways. 

The greatly increased freight costs in the Middle West since 
the construction of the Panama Canal have left the farmers and 
the industries of that great landlocked section in a prejudiced 
situntion when compared with competitors nearer the coast 
and in foreign countries. 

Transportation costs on the ocean are but little above the pre- 
war level. The wheat and corn growers of the Argentine and 
Australia are very close to their seaboard and their markets, 
while the American farmer must ship from 600 to 2,500 miles to 
reach his seaboard. This situation forces the American farmer 
to pay from 6 to 8 cents more per bushel for freight on his 
grain than is paid by his biggest competitors. It is an admitted 
fact that in a competitive market the farmer must pay the 
freight on the product he ships. Therefore every cent saved 
by cheaper transportation costs goes into his own pocket. This 
same illustration would hold true for every other product pro- 
duced in the Middle West and sold in the East or abroad. 

Not only are the farmers directly discriminated against under 
the present arrangement of freight costs, but every city, town, 


it, with never any chance for this House to decide whether | say 
five Members of the House go over to the Senate and in | 


the | 


| material, labor, and so forth. 


If those | 
be agreed to, | 


that the House shall have 





Indus- | 


young men and women of the Middle West will | 
not need to seek afar for opportunities, because this will tend to | 


industrial centers in the | 


Valley is one of finding lower marketing costs, and | 
the most promising solution is the development of the trans- 
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| and village in the Missouri Valley has felt the “ pinch” for the 
| same 


reason. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In connection with the statement the gen- 
tleman has just made, the same applies to the entire Mississippi 
Valley as well as the Missouri Valley. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I am glad the gentleman interjected that. 
I am discussing particularly the Missouri Valley, but what I 
will hold true for not only the Missouri Valley but other 
valleys affected by the rivers of our inland waterway system. 

Owners of factories and industries must, upon selecting a loca- 
tion, take into consideration the costs of transportation. Of 
course, other factors are also considered, such as source of raw 
Yet, without doubt, many indus- 
tries that otherwise would bave located in St. Joseph, Omaha, 
Sioux City, or some other city of the Middle West, have selected 
cities where transportation costs were more favorable. 

Let us examine closely some of the facts concerning the pos- 
sibilities of waterway transportation in this great landlocked 
area of the Missouri Valley, particularly that section above 
Kansas City, the section tributary to the upper Missouri River. 

I do not hesitate to lay down the thesis that from the stand- 
point of benefits that will accrue to the people of the Missouri 
Valley, as well as to the people of the whole Nation, there is no 
other one river project that can compare to that of the upper 
Missouri River. Agriculture and industry of the nine great 
States of this area will be directly benefited—Missouri, lowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. Practically none of the benefits of water 
transportation as it is now being rapidly developed in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, including the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes water- 
way, will come to the people of these nine great States unless 
the Missouri River is made navigable to as far north, at least, 
as Sioux City. 

The Missouri River Valley is the greatest agricultural area in 
the world. Over one-half of all the grain produced in the United 
States is grown there. No other section surpasses it in the 
production of livestock for the market. Every city and town in 
the valley is more directly dependent on agriculture than is any 
other section of the United States. While nearly one-half of 
the agricultural products of the United States is grown there 
only a small part is consumed by the people who live there. 
The great surpluses produced in this area feed the East and the 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


| South and make up the greater share of our exportable surplus. 
Righty per cent of the wheat and rye that is raised there is 


shipped out; 28 per cent of the corn and oats raised there 
is shipped to outside markets in the form of grain, and the 
greater part of the rest is shipped out after being fed to stock 


| in the form of packed meat from some of our great packing 
nearer the sea- | 


plants in the valley. 

If we ean bring this great food-producing area closer to its 
market by reducing costs of transportation, the income of the 
farmers will be materially increased without raising the costs 
to the consumer. Likewise, if costs of transportation in this 
section were on a par with that in other sections of our country, 
great industries could locate in the cities and towns of the 
valley, thus providing an ever-expanding market for the goods 
produced both on the farm and in the factory. 

Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman, whom I know has given 
so much thought and study to this project, kindly inform the 
Members of the House of the total estimated cost of this proj- 
ect, as well as what is carried in this bill for the upper Missouri? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The cost of completing the entire river from 
Kansas City to Sioux City is estimated to be $46,000,000. 


| Twelve millions have already been authorized by law, and we 


are now asking this Congress to authorize an additional $15,- 
000,000 in order that work on this great project will be speeded 
up rather than slowed up. We are asking this Congress to 
make it possible to hasten the day when the farmers of the 
Middle West will no longer have the longest and most expensive 
freight haul of any section in the United States. 

These expenditures are worth while and represent a sound 
investment. It is doubtful if any other waterway project can 
justify the great expenditures being made as well as can this 
one, 

Mr. ELLIS. Can the gentleman give some specific illustration, 
based on actual figures, of the probable savings to the people 
of the Missouri Valley when this project is completed? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Based on the figures of the 1928 crops, there 
would have been 21,000,000 tons of grain shipped on the river 
at an estimated saving of approximately $2 per ton, or 6 cents 
per bushel. This represents a saving of $43,000,000 on outgoing 
grains alone, 
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I wish to say that these figures are taken from a survey made 
of the situation by the chambers of commerce of the cities along 
the river. 

Mr. MANLOVE. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Do I understand the gentleman to call at- 
tention to the fact that the cost of this project would be paid 
for in the saving to the agricultural interests in a single year? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The entire cost of this project could be saved 
to the people in one year, and more, on cutgoing grain, incoming 
raw materials for manufacture, and manufactured products, 

Many other savings on other products shipped could be listed. 
More than 9,000,000 tons of alfalfa hay is produced in this area 
each year that can not be shipped to the Mast and South, us it 
once was, due to the increased freight rates. Before the shift 


Will the gentleman yield? 


nually from Kansas City. 
that amount is shipped from the same market. 

A survey of upstream or inbound tonnage on the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and Sioux City indicated an annual 
movement of 6,000,000 tons of raw materials and finished prod- 


the river at a saving of $8,000,000. 

From these two illustrations alone it is plain that the annual 
savings to the people of the Missouri Valley will more than equal 
the entire cost of the project. Certainly, then, all possible speed 
should be made in its completion. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I have heard the gentleman from Missouri 
give some very interesting comparisons of transportation costs 
in the Missouri Valley as compared with other sections of this 
country and foreign countries. I wonder if the gentleman would 
repeat them for the House at this time. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 
I shall be pleased to. As you listen to these I am sure that 
the Members of this Congress from the Middle West will realize 
why the daily reports of the Census Bureau indicate relative 
decreases in population in the cities and towns of the Middle 
West. 

In these illustrations I shall use wheat rates as the basis for 
comparisons. 

From Morley, Alberta, Canada, to Quebec, a 


2.670 miles, the rate is 26 cents per hundred. From a point in 


Kansas, near St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., to Galveston, a | 
distance of 800 miles, the rate is 45 cents per hundred. In | 


other words, a Canadian farmer ships three times as far for the 
Same rate. 

From Port Arthur to Quebec, a distance of 1,572 miles, the 
Canadian farmer can ship at the rate of 18 cents per hundred, 
while it costs the Kansas and Nebraska farmer that much to 
ship 200 miles into St. Joseph or Kansas City. 

It costs the Australian wheat grower 34 cents per bushel to 
ship his wheat to Liverpool, the world market; 26 cents for the 
Argentine farmer; but 41 cents for the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska farmer. 

These variations in costs of shipping wheat to its market 
apply to all other products from the Missouri Valley. Alfalfa 


hay can be shipped from California through the Panama Canal | 


to Gulf coast territory for $2.50 to $4.70 per ton less than it can 
be shipped from Missouri, Kansas, or Nebraska to the same 
point, although the distance is less. Alfalfa meal can be 


shipped from California to New York for 35 cents per hundred, | 
but it costs S9 cents per hundred from St. Joseph and other | 


points on the Missouri River to New York, less than half the | this great agricultural area of the Missouri Valley. 


distance. 


Canned fruits and vegetables can be shipped from the Pacific 
coast to New York for 45 cents per hundred pounds, but from | 


St. Joseph it costs SO cents to ship the same products less than 
one-half the distance. 
Mr. Erby, traffic manager of Deere & Co., manufacturers of 


farm machinery at Moline, Ill, testified before the Interstate | 


and Foreign Commerce Committee as follows: 


To ship agricultural implements from Moline, 
coast region, all rail, the cost is $1.86 per hundred. 
to the Atlantic ports, a thousand miles in 
which the goods are finally destined, 


Ill., to the Pacific 

If we ship by rail 
the opposite direction to 
thence by water through the 


30 per cent less], * * * We feel that * * * to help solve the 
situation * * * the question of transportation is a vital one, and 
that we should use our water lines to the greatest possible extent 


In the light of these facts it is not hard to see why the Mis- 
souri Valley has been slower to recover the economic standing 
it had before the postwar slump than any other section of the 
United States. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield. 
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| for in 


| Canal 
| when the canal was opened for use the cheap wate! 
| were 


| other manufactured products from the Pittsburgh district. 


B | it would 
distance of | 


from points beyond New Orleans could be 





| with the abundant fertility of their soil, yet 


| manufacture 


| mainly from beyond New Orleans, although we hope that it will 
Panama Canal, the rate is approximately $1.18 per hundred [more than | 
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The gentleman is making a most enlighten- 
Will the gentleman tell the Members of the House 
rates in our section of the United States higher 


Mr. MANLOVE. 
ing address. 


why the are 


| than those in other sections? 


Mr. HOPKINS. I 
that answer is 
First, let me say that 
always been so high 


thank 
found 
our 
Before 
the rates from coast 


the gentleman for his 

the crux of the whole 
rates in the Middle West have not 
the construction of the Panama 
to coast were favorable, but 
rates that 
put in effect forced the railroads to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to allow them to “ meet the competition 

Hence, as is always the case, where cheap water transportation 
exists rates are lowered to meet the competition, 


sugcestion, 


situation, 


not so 


This is what 


3 | we now ask for the Middle West. 
in freight rates as high as 25,000 cars of hay were shipped an- | 


Now only about one-third to one-half | 


Very few realize how far this Government has gone in the 
development of inland waterways transportation in the Missis 
sippi Valley. Only recently President Hoover officially opened 
the Ohio River for navigation as far east as Pittsburgh Al 
ready barges are carrying their cargo over more than 2,000 


' | miles in the Mississippi Valley from points on the Ohio and Mis 
ucts of manufacture into this district that could be shipped on | sissippi Rivers to the Gulf. 


| more than $100,000,000. 


On the Ohio River alone we spent 
Manufacturing industries along these 
rivers, as well as the farmers living within this territory, are 
saving millions annually in transportation costs. 

The upper Missouri Valley is the bread basket of the United 
States. The Pittsburgh and Ohio River industrial district is 
one of the greatest bread-consuming areas in our country. The 
upper Missouri Valley great quantities of the steel and 
The 
steel and other manufacturing industries are spending millions 
of dollars building barges and towboats to carry their products 
to the West. Think what it would mean to the farmers of the 
Missouri Valley if barges londed with steel and other manufac 
tured products from points on the Ohio River were not required 
to stop and unload at Cairo or St. Louis, or possibly next year 
at Kansas City, but could proceed up the Missouri 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, or Yankton, at 
ing cost of one-fifth of the present rate: and think also what 
mean if these same fleets of barges could be loaded 
with grain and the other products of the Missouri Valley and 
returned to the industrial districts along the Ohio River with 
food for that great section at one-fifth the present rate 

In other words, these two great markets would be brought 
closer together, thereby providing a saving for both covsumers 
and producers. 

Millions of tons of coffee, lumber, sulphur, oil, gasoline, and 
other necessities that must be shipped into the Middle West 
carried to the Mis- 
souri Valley at a great saving over the rates now in effect. I 
can think of no other way that this Congress could give such 
effective relief to the farmers of this great landlocked area than 


uses 


River to 
a freight-carry- 


| to speed up the work on the Missouri River. 


Forests are not abundant in Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
other States aiong the Missouri River. The people for their 
cooking, heating, and their industrial enterprises find it neces- 
sary to bring great quantities of fuel from the coal fields of 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. In many cases 
these mines are adjacent to the rivers. Think what it would 
mean to the farmers and manufacturers of this great region if 
this coal could be loaded into barges at the mines and trans- 
ported by cheap water rates over the rivers and delivered to 

Another northbound freight of 
farmers is that of cottonseed 
farmers of the South and used by the farmers of the Middle 
West to fatten their cattle. Think of the great saving to the 
stock feeders if this bulky commodity could be transported over 
the rivers at low rates. 

The farmers of the Middle West 


great importance to 
cake, produced by the cotton 


the 


have been greatly blessed 
the time is rapidly 
approaching when there will be great need for fertilizers to 
be shipped in. They will need nitrates and sulphur for the 
of fertilizers, which at the present time come 
soon be coming in great quantities from Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River. In any event, think what it would mean to 
the farmers of the great Missouri Valley if these fertilizers 
could be brought into this territory by means of cheap 
transportation. 

The prices of farm products are tremendously influenced by 
the selling price of the surplus in the world market, and prices 
for this surplus are greatly affected by the cost of transporta 
tion from the farm to the world market. The great handicap 
of the farmers of the Missouri Valley comes from the fact that 


water 
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they are located a thousand miles inland, with the barriers of | 


high rail rates to the coast, while their competitors in Aus- 
tralia, South America, Africa, and India are located near the 
seushor where get the benefits of a cheap water haul 
to the world market. The greatest assistance that could be | 
given the American farmer would be to give him cheaper trans- 
portation from the farm to the seashore in order that he can | 


meet his competitor on an equal basis. 

There is no cluss of producers in the United States so thor- 
oughly dependent upon the inland rivers as the farmer. The 
manufacturer can pull up stakes and move to the seashore, the 
Lakes, or the Gulf, but the farmer must stay on the farm and 
the farm must stay where the Lord placed it, far in the inte- 
rior of our gveat country. He can not go where cheap water 
transportation exists, and if we are to help him we must bring 
cheap water transportation to him. 


The United States is attempting nothing new in developing | 


its inland rivers. The Missouri River was used for transporta- 
tion purposes for many years in the early days. At one time 
there appeared before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, an 
old river captain who had piloted boats from Great Falls, Mont., 
to Pittsburgh. He said that the river in those days had a good 
channel all the way. Nature protected the banks by willows, 
trees, and driftwoed so that the annual floods kept the channel 


open. When modern civilization came these natural dikes, 
retards, and reyetments were cleared away and the river al- 


lowed to spread, its banks corrode, and its channel crossings fill 
up with sand bars. The United States engineers testify that 
engineering science can restore these rivers to a navigable state, 
and we are asking Congress to make it possible for the river 
that runs through the greatest purely agricultural section in the 
United States to be made usable as nature iniended it for the 
use of the people who live there. 

Let me repeat that the United States is undertaking no new 
scheme in the development of its inland waterways. For hun- 
dreds of years the nations of BHurope have used their rivers to 
transport bulky and heavy freight. When Lloyd George visited 
this country some years ago, he made the following statement 
after having inspected the great Mississippi in the neighborhood 
of St. Louis: 


The thing which 
extravagance and waste 


impressed me most in this country is your utter 


You have resources and you do not use them. 


Here you are [referring to St. Louis, where he was visiting] located 
on the bank ef the greatest river in the world, a river which flows 
2,000 miles through the very heart of this country * * * and 
through one of the most productive areas of the world. That river Is 
capable of carrying your commerce at from one-third to one-fifth the 
best rate that the railroads can afford; and yet * * * it is not 


utilized and has continued through all these years to flow idly by your 


door contributing nothing to the Nation's wealth. 


I am pleased to say that since Lloyd George made that state- 
ment the United States has made tremendous strides forward in 
the development of its inland waterways. 

And now I want to clear up one fallacy that is commonly 
associated with the development of inland waterways. It is 
believed by some and feared by others that the improvement of 
the rivers for transportation will mean a decline and curtail- 
ment of railroad operations in the Middle West. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. Both the railroads and rivers are 
necessary for the proper development of this great country. 
Railroads develop and prosper only when the country through 
which they run likewise develops and prospers. The railroad 
officials who have given much thought to this problem realize 
the dual part to be played by railroad and river, and rather 
than having placed stumbling blocks in the way have been 
enthusiastic boosters for improvement of our rivers. 

Many of us here to-day will live to see the United States a 
Nation of over 150,000,000 people. If this Nation continues to 
grow at the present rate, the total amount of freight that can 
be handled by the rivers will not even equal one-half of the 
average annual increase in tonnage now handled by the rail- 
roads. 

The railroads will always carry the perishable and fast-mov- 
ing freight; likewise the railroads must carry the bulky and 
slow-moving freight to the river points. As far as the Middle 
West is concerned, river transportation, with its lowered rates, 
will no doubt bring increased business activity of such magni- 
tude that the railroads of that section will have a heavier ton- 
nage than at present. 

To bring to the Middle West an “ outlet to the sea” through 
the great and natural network of rivers in the Mississippi 
Valley and the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence waterway is the 
great economic necessity of the present age. Accomplishment 
of this great undertaking will bring a reconstruction of freight 
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rates that will materially benefit both agriculture and industry, 
including the railroads, by adding population and new industries. 

Each day as the census reports are made public we have 
vividly called to our attention the results of 10 years of eco- 
nomic and commercial maladjustment of transportation costs in 
the Middle West. While the entire population of the country 
has undoubtedly increased nearly one-fifth since 1920, the cities 
and towns of the Middle West have barely held even. In only 
a few cases have proportionate increases been noted while 
puiny actual decreases have taken. place. On the other hand, 
the facts are indisputable that the cities and towns on the Gulf 
coast and in other freight-rate-favored sections have experienced 
increases far beyond the average in the United States. Only 
one conclusion can be drawn—that is, the industries that other- 
wise might have located in the Middle West could not afford to 
do so due to transportation costs. 

In closing I wish to quote from a recent article written by Gov- 
ernor Weaver, of Nebraska, a close student of the whole situation: 


» 
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As long as it costs the Middle West from two to three times as much 
to ship to either coast as it does to ship from one to the other; as long 
as it costs the farmer of the Middle West from $2.50 to $4.70 more to 
deliver a ton of alfalfa hay to the Southwest and Gulf territory than 
it costs the California farmer; as long as the Missouri producer of 
condensed milk and milk powder pays more than two times as much 
as the California producer to ship to New York and eastern points; as 
long as the Missouri Valley farmer gets less for his wheat on the 
Liverpool market than the Canadian, the Australian, or the Argentine 
farmer, the great “ bread basket’’ of the United States, the Missouri 
Valley, which produces nearly one-half of all the food and feed grains 
of America, and has the longest haul and the highest freight rates of 
any of its competitors, will not receive its fair share of our national 
growth or prosperity. 


I sincerely urge the membership of this House to vote for the 
rivers and harbors bill providing a sufficient sum to make the 
Missouri River navigable at an early date. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Missouri has expired. 

Under the order of the House, the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozirr] for 20 minutes. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, supplementing my remarks of 
May 6, I now desire to examine some historical data and 
official records relating to our assumption of sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands. I want to direct your attention to the 
thought that was uppermost in the minds of the American 
people at the time our plenipotentiaries negotiated the treaty of 
Paris which terminated the Spanish-American War. I fear 
many have forgotten the condition and circumstances under 
which the Philippine Archipelago passed under our flag. It is 
fitting that we turn back a few pages of rapidly written his- 
tory, reread the record, and examine “the papers in the 
case,” refresh our minds as to the purpose and intent of our 
Government and people when we assumed control over these 
islam ls. 

As I stated in my former remarks, these islands are not the 
fruitage of any wars of conquest, territorial expansions, or 
national aggrandizement. Fate and the fortunes of war dropped 
them into our lap, and we took them because no other course 
was open to us consistent with our national dignity and honor, 
and because the interest of the inhabitants required that they 
be forever removed from the pitiless control of Spain. 

Preliminary to what I shall say in the future in favor of 
withdrawing our flag from the Philippines, I want to call your 
attention to the attitude of our Government and the pronounce- 
ments by our Presidents and Congress in relation to the re- 
linguishment of our sovereignty over the Philippines. From 
the day we declared war against Spain down to and including 
this good hour not one single word has been uttered by any 
President, Governor General, or other responsible Government 
official from which even a remote inference could be drawn that 
we had any intent and purpose of holding the Philippines per- 
manently, or even for an indefinite period. 

Nor has Congress taken any action or directly or indirectly 
expressed any intentions of denying complete independence to 
the inhabitants of the Philippines. On the contrary, in presi- 
dential messages, interviews, and statements, in congressional 
debates, acts, and resolutions, we have unequivocally declared 
our purpose to grant full and complete independence as soon as 
the inhabitants of the Philippines shall have established a stable 
government; and this sentiment has been reflected from pulpit 
and platform and by the press throughout our Nation. On this 
question there has been no substantial division of sentiment 
among the American people. To this record I now appeal in 
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support of my demand for the withdrawal of our flag from these 
far-away insular possessions. 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

The Maine destroyed February 15, 1898. 

Declaration of war April 21; 1898. 

Dewey's victory at Manila Bay May 1, 1898. 

Guam and other Ladrone Islands captured June 21, 1898. 

Spanish fleet destroyed at Santiago July 3, 1898. 

El Caney and San Juan captured July 2, 1898 

American Army entered Santiago, July 17, 1898. 

Peace protocol signed August 11, 1898 

United States Army under General Merritt captured Manila | 
August 13, 1898. 

THE TREATY OF PARIS 

Concluded at Paris December 10, 1898. 

Ratification advised by Senate February 6, 1899. 

Ratification exchange proclaimed April 11, 1899. 

In negotiating the treaty of Paris the United States was rep- 
resented by the following plenipotentiaries: William R. Day, 
Cushman K, 
law Reid. 

ty this treaty: (a) Spain relinquished title to and sover- | 
eignty over Cubu and acknowledged its independence; (b) ceded | 
to the United States the Philippine Archipelago, Porto Rico, | 
and the island of Guam of the Marianas or Ladrones; (c) the 
United States paid Spain $20,000,000. 

Article 9 of the treaty of Paris 
provision : 


Davis, William P. Frye, George Gray, and White- 


contains the following 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the | 
| 


Congress. 


| all 
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the islands, he was willing for the United States 
$15,000,000. 

The matter was finally compromised 
Philippines, Porto Rico, and Guam to the United States in 
return for a cash payment of $20,000,000, Guam was the only 


one of the Ladrone Islands ceded by Spain to the United States. 


to pay 


by Spain ceding the 


| Subsequently Spain sold the otLer Ladrone Islands to Germany 


for $4,875,000. 


SUBSEQUENT ATTITUD! 


On December 21, i898, anticipating the ratification of the 
treaty of Paris, President McKinley instructed General Otis to 
issue a proclamation to the Filipinos assuring them— 

That come not 
tect the in 
personal and religious rights. 


OF PRESIDENT M’‘KINLEY 


we as invaders or friends to 


and 


conquerors but as 


pro- 


natives their homes, in their employments in their 


And, continuing, this proclamation stated: 


the military 
tik the 
way 
heritage 


Finally it should be the earnest and paramount aim of 
administration to win the f 
inhabitants of the Philippines by 
that full measure of individual rights and liberty 
of a free | 


confidence, respect, and n of 


assuring them in every possible 
which is the 


reople, 


“Full measure of individual rights and liberty which is the 
heritage of a free people” means self-government, if it means 
anything. 

*resident McKinley recognized that we were taking these 
islands under a trust agreement, and in his message to Congress 
on December 5, 1899, he called attention to the fact that Spain 
had ceded the Philippine Archipelago to the United States; that 
we had paid Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippines, Porto Rico, 


} and Guam, 


Obviously the cession of these islands by Spain to the United 
States was in essence a quit-claim deed. It was a relinquish- 
ment of whatever title Spain had to the islands. It was not a 
transfer of the bodies and souls of the inhabitants. No 100 per | 
cent American will contend that we bought and paid for | 
the natives as we would buy and pay for a herd of cattle 
or a drove of sheep. Article 9 of the treaty recognized that the 
native inhabitants had rights which the United States guaran- | 
teed to respect. While this clause provides that the civil rights 
and political status of the inhabitants shall be determined by | 
the Congress, it implies that Congress will equitably and justly 
and with reasonable expedition grant to the natives the same 
kind of civil rights and the same kind of political status we 
Americans enjoy, namely, the right and God-given privilege of | 
self-government. | 

ATTITUDE 


President McKinley was opposed in principle to the United | 
States taking over the Philippines, but reluctantly consented | 
when he saw that no other course was open to us. In his | 
original instructions to the American peace commissioners who 
negotiated the treaty of Paris he suggested that the minimum 
demand of the United States would be to accept the island of 
Luzon. It was afterwards determined that it would be mani- | 
festly unfair to the native population to allow the other islands 
to remain under the sovereignty of Spain, and President Me- 
Kinley informed the commission that the “cession must be of 
the whole archipelago or none, and, as the latter is wholly inad- 
missible, the former must therefore be required.’ He further | 
stated that he had reached this conclusion “mainly because of | 
the interest of the Filipino people, for whose welfare we can 
not escape the responsibility.” 

In a subsequent message he stated: 


PRESIDENT M'KINLEY's 


The sentiment of the United States is almost universal that the people 
of the Philippines, whatever else is done, must be liberated from Spanish 
domination. In this sentiment the President fully concurred. 

VIEWS OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

It may be of interest to state that the American delegates | 
were not agreed as to the disposition that should be made of 
the Philippines. Mr. Day was willing to take all of the islands 
except Mindanao and Sulu and pay Spain $15,000,000. Mr. | 
Gray was exceedingly reluctant to take any of the islands under | 
any condition, but yielded when he was convinced that there | 
wus no way to avoid taking them without a surrender of our 
national dignity and honor or without a sacrifice of the interest 
of the native inhabitants. Mr. Frye argued that all the islands 
should be ceded to the United States, but if Spain refused to | 
do this he favored a compromise under which Spain would be | 
paid $5,000,000 and she was to keep Mindanao and the Visayas. 
Mr. Davis urged that we demand the entire archipelago and 
pay Spain nothing. Mr. Reid was of the opinion that we should 
demand the islands to reimburse us for the expenses that we 
made in the war, but as a compromise he was willing to allow 
Spain to retain Mindanao and Sulu, or, if Spain would cede ' 


| maintenance 


| ence such as is enjoyed by 


And 
the 
by Congress 


that 
territories thus ceded 


the civil rights and political status of the inhabitants of 


to the United States should be determined 


On another occasion President McKinley said: 


The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, but 


and to train in the science of self-government 


to civilize, to educate, 


THE FIRST (SCHURMAN) PHILIPPINE 


The first commission, appointed by President McKinley Jan- 
uary 20, 1899. consisting of Dr. Jacob G. Schurman, Admiral 
Dewey, Gen. Elwell 8S. Otis, Charles Denby, and Dean C. 
Worcester, was largely an investigating committee. in his 
instructions to this committee, President McKinley, on January 
20, 1899, expressed the wish that the Filipinos might 
the commission 


COMMISSION 


receive 


As bearers of the good will 
of a liberating rather than a conquering nation 


the protections, and the richest blessings 


The commission reached the islands after the beginning of the 
Philippine insurrection, and on April 4, 1899, issued a proclama 
tion in which the people of the Philippine Islands were solemnly 
assured that— 

The aim and object of the American Government 
fillment of the solemn obligations it 


ipart from the ful 
toward the family of 
nations by the acceptance of sovereignty over the Philippine Islands ts 
the the the happiness of the 
people and their elevation and advancement to a position 
civilized of the world tjoth in the establishment and 
of government in the Philippine Islands it will the 
policy of the United States to consult the views and wishes and to 
the Philippine people them- 


has assumed 


well-being, prosperity, and Philippine 


among the 
most people 


be 


secure the advice, cooperation, and aid of 


| selves. 


I stop to inquire how we can elevate and advance the Philip- 
pine people to a position among the most civilized peoples 
of the world so long as we deny them independence and self- 
government, which are the privileges of “the most civilized 
peoples of the world.” And it is a mockery to ask the advice, 
cooperation, and aid of the Philippine people if we refuse to 
heed their advice and to accept their cooperation 

By denying the inhabitants of the Philippines self-government, 
how can we promote— 

Their elevation and advancement 
ized peoples of the world? 


to a position among the most civil 


The “ most civilized peoples of the world” enjoy independence 
and self-government, and the Filipinos can not be advanced to 
this high position unless and until they are granted independ 
the “most civilized peoples of the 
world.” 

In its report to President McKinley this commission, among 
ether things, said: 


Only through American occupation, therefore, is the idea of a free, 
self-governing, and united Philippine commonwealth at all conceivable, 
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In his instructions to the Taft 
President McKinley said the commission should— 
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Devote their attention, in the first instance, to the establishment of 


which the islands, both in the 
cities and in the rural communities, shall be afforded the opportunity 
to manage their 


municipal governments, in natives of the 
own 
are capable 

This does not indicate that President McKinley and his ad- 
visers considered the Filipinos savages and unfit to be intrusted, 
even at that time, with the management of their own local 
affairs. Thirty years, a generation, has passed since President 
McKinley recognized the capacity of the Filipinos for local self- 
government, and during that 
strated their genius for self-government not only as to local but 
to national affairs as well. 

llow could there be a free, self-governing and united Philip- 
pine commonwealth if the United States Government intended 
to retain for all time sovereignty over these islands? 


THE SECOND (TAFT) COMMISSION 


In April, 1900, President McKinley appointed a second Philip- | 


pine commission, generally known as the Taft Commission, 


with authority to continue the work of civil organization, and tv | 


gradually displace the military government by civil government 
by the native population. The membership of this commission 
was us follows: 

William H. Taft, of Ohio, president of commission; Dean C, 
Worcester, of Michigan; and Henry Clay Ide, of Vermont. 

This commission arrived at Manila, June 3, 1900, On Sep- 
tember 1, 1900, the commission, under its instructions, became a 
legislative body with authority to appoint officers. 

While the islands were still under military rule, local govern- 
ments were set up in the various municipalities, and elections 


were held as rapidly as the cities and Provinces were freed from | 


insurgent control. In instance the officers elected were 


Filipinos 
we recognized the Filipinos as capable of voting and controlling 


every 


their own domestic affairs, and now, after 30 years, during | 


which the Filipinos have largely managed their own affairs, 


some of our timid people are still apprehensive as to the capac: | 


ity of the Filipinos for self-government. 

William H. Taft became Governor General July 4, 1901. The 
commission, of which he was president, became a legislative 
hody. The members of the commission who became secretaries 
of the various departments were: 

Dean CC, Worcester, secretary of the interior; Henry Clay Ide, 
secretary of finance and justice; Luke bb. Wright, secretary of 
commerce; and Bernard Moses, secretary of education. 


Afterwards three Filipinos were added to the commission: | 


Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera, Bento Legarda, and Jose R. de 
Luzuraga. 

On July 1, 1902, Congress passed an act establishing civil 
government in the Philippines and providing for summoning a 
legislative assembly in two years if general peace prevailed. 
This commission form of government was continued until Octo- 
ber 16, 1907, when the commission became the “ upper house” 
of the Philippine Legislature, supported by an elective Filipino 
assembly, known as the “ lower house.” 


GOVERNOR GENERALS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Since we took over these islands, following the end of our 
rule by military forces, there have been nine Governor Generals 
of the Philippines, namely: 

William H. Taft, of Ohio, who became Governor General July 
4, 1901, and served until February, 1904. 

Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, who became Governor General 
in February, 1904, and served until April, 1906. 

Henry Clay Ide, of Vermont, who became Governor General 
April 12, 1906, and served until September 20, 1906. 

Gen, James F. Smith, of California, who became Governor 
General September 29, 1906, and continued in office until May, 
1902. 


W. Cameron Forbes, of Massachusetts, who served from May, 
1909, to October, 1913. 
Francis Burton Harrison, of New York, who served from 


1918 to 1920. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, of Pennsylvania, who served from Octo- 
ber 5, 1921, to the date of his death, August 7, 1927. 

Henry L. Stimson, of New York, who was Governor General 
in 1927 to 1929. 

Dwight F. Davis, of Missouri, who was appointed May 28, 
1929, and who is still in office. 

In answer to the claim that the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine: are incapable of self-government, I call your attention to 
the fact that for many years the government of these islands 
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Commission in April, 1900, | 


local affairs to the fullest extent to which they | 


: one ° | 
time the Filipinos have demon- 





Even in the beginning of our rule in the Philippines | 
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They 





has been almost exclusively in the hands of the natives. 


| have administered their domestic affairs, ably, efficiently, and 


honestly, and have demonstrated remarkable administrative ca- 
pacity. While the Governor General and our Congress have 
power to veto the acts of the Philippine legislature, that power 
has not been exercised very often, and to all intents and pur- 
poses the domestic affairs have been very largely under the 
control of the native inhabitants. I am submitting herewith a 
statement in reference to— 


THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


(a) Dwight F. Davis, American, Governor General, appointed 
by the President. 

(b) Cabinet, or executive heads, all of the six are Filipinos, 
except the secretary of public instruction. 

(c) All the 24 members of the Philippine Senate are Filipinos, 


9» 


| 22 are elected by popular vote and the other 2, representing 


mountain tribes and undeveloped regions, are appointed by the 
Governor General. 

(d) The 91 members of the Philippine House are all Filipinos, 
all elected by popular vote except 9, who are appointed by the 
Governor General to represent the mountain tribes and undevel- 
oped regions. 

(e) All the cities and towns have self-government in local 
affairs and all of their officials are Filipinos chosen by the 
qualified voters. Local government has been established in 893 
municipalities and in 296 municipal districts. The municipal 


| officers are elected for three years and consist of president, vice 


president, treasurer, secretary, and councillors, the latter vary- 
ing according to population. 

(f) The attorney general is a Filipino. 

(g) The chief justice, appointed by the President of the 
United States, is a Filipino; four of the nine justices of the 
supreme court are Filipinos; all the judges of the courts of 
first instance are Filipinos, except two; the lower judicial offi- 
cers are all Filipinos. 

(h) All the prosecuting attorneys throughout the islands are 
Filipinos. 

(i) The personnel of the bureaus of civil service, treasury, 
and commerce and industry is entirely Filipino. 

(j) The bureau of customs and the bureau of posts are more 
than 99% per cent Filipino. 

(k) Of the public officials in the Philippines, 98% per cent 


| are Filipinos and only 1% per cent American, 


(1) In December, 1927, of the 19,649 persons connected with 
the Philippine government, 19,165 were Filipino and only 484 
American. 

(m) The advisory council of state (abolished by Governor 
General Wood and reestablished by Governor General Stimson) 
consists of 11 members, 9 of whom are Filipinos and 2 Ameri- 
eans. This council of state consists of the Governor General, 


| president of the senate, speaker of the house, majority floor 


leader of the house, and the heads of the six executive depart- 
ments. 

(n) The Philippine Legislature, composed entirely of Fili- 
pinos, possesses powers which no legislature in the United 
States possesses. 

(o) The Philippine government maintains a native constabu- 
lary which in 1927 consisted of approximately 400 officers and 
6,000 enlisted men, occupying 162 stations, strategically placed 
for the preservation of law and order and loyalty and obedience 
to sovereign authority. 

(p) Of the public-school teachers in the Philippines, 25,206 
are Filipinos and only 294 Americans. 

(q) In 1903, 49 per cent of the persons in the government 
service were Filipinos; in 1912, 71 per cent; in 1914, 79 per 
cent; in 1919, 94 per cent; in 1926, 98 per cent; in 1929, 98% 
per cent. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE 


On December 3, 1901, in his first message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in discussing the Philippine problem, said: 


We hope to do for them what has never before been done for any 
people of the Tropics—to make them fit for self-government after the 
fashion of the really free nations, 


President Roosevelt, in 1908, in his message to Congress, said: 


I trust that within a generation the time will arrive when the Fili- 
pinos can decide for themselves whether it is well for them to become 
independent or continue under the protection of a strong and disinter- 
ested power, able to guarantee to the islands order at home and pro- 
tection from foreign invasion. 


Ex-President Roosevelt, in his autobiography, said: 


As regards the Philippines, my belief was that we should train them 
for self-government as rapidly as possible and Jeave them free to decide 
their own fate, 
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While President Roosevelt in the early years of our Philip | pupils, and which is very rapidly reducing illiteracy through 


pine adventure did not believe in setting a time limit within 
which we would give independence to the Philippines, he, never- 
theless, favored such action without unreasonable delay and as 
soon as the inhabitants had demonstrated their capacity for 
self-rule. He recognized that our stay in the Philippines was 
only temporary, and it was foreign to his thought that we should 
retain sovereignty over these islands permanently, or even in- 
definitely. His great spirit rebelled at the thought that we 
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out the islands. When Mr. Taft was hesitating as to their 
capacity for self-government they were just beginning to be in- 
trusted with the management of their own domestic affairs, but 
siuce that time they have taken over about 99 per cent of the 
government activities, and by efficient adnrinistration have in 


| disputably established the fact that they have progressed to the 
| point where they can measure up to the standard presented by 


should hold these islands longer than was reasonably necessary 
to train the inhabitants to efficiently manage their own affairs. 


I quote again from Mr. Roosevelt's autobiography : 


I do not believe that America has any special beneficial interest in 
retaining the Philippines. Our work there has benefited us only as any 
efficiently done work performed for the benefit of others does incidentally 
help the character of those who do it. The people of the islands have 
never developed so rapidly, from every standpoint, as during the years 
of the American occupation. The time will come when it will be wise 


Mr. Taft in 1908 and thereafter. 

Moreover, Mr. Taft originated the slogan, “ The Philippines 
for the Filipinos,” and in justice to his memory and outstand- 
ing character and preeminence I want to say that Mr. Taft has 


not in recent years made any public statement in opposition to 


early Philippine independence, and the marvelous progress made 


by the Filipinos in recent years must have couvineed Mr, Taft 


to take their own judgment as to whether they wish to continue their 


association with America or not. 


As to our relations to the Philippines after the withdrawal of | 


our sovereignty, Mr. Roosevelt, in his autobiography, said: 


There is, however, one consideration upon which we should insist. | 


Rither we should retain complete control of the islands, or absolve our- 
selves from all responsibility for them. Any half-and-half course 
would be both foolish and disastrous. We are governing and have 
been governing the islands in the interests of the Filipinos themselves. 
If after due time the Filipinos themselves decide that they do not wish 
to be thus governed, then I trust that we will leave; but when we do 


leave it must be distinctly understood that we retain no protectorate— | 


ang above all that we take part in no joint protectorate—over the 
islands, and give them no guaranty, of neutrality or otherwise; that, 
in short, we are absolutely quit of responsibility for them, of every 
kind and description. 





I am reserving for discussion at a future date the question | 


as to whether the United States, alone, or in conjunction with 


other nations, should guarantee the political and territorial in- | 


tegrity of the Philippines. 
PRESIDENT TAFT’S ATTITUDE 


Mr. Taft, in 1908, while Civil Governor of the Philippines, 
gave expression to this sentiment: From the beginning to the 
end, the state papers which were circulated in these islands 
as authoritative expressions of the Executive, had for their 
motto that “the Philippines are for the Filipinos” and that the 
Government of the United States is here for the purpose of 
preserving the Philippines for the Filipinos fer their benefit, for 
their elevation, and for their civilization, again and again 
appears. 

In April, 1904, in an address in which he discussed the Philip- 
pine Islands, Mr. Taft said: 


When they [the Filipinos] have learned the principles of successful 
popular self-government from a gradually enlarged experience therein, 
we can discuss the question whether independence is what they deserve 
and grant it, or whether they prefer the retention of a closer association 
with the country which, by its guidance, has unselfishly led them to 
better conditions. 


In 1907 Mr. Taft said: 


The policy looks to the improvement of the people, both industrially 
and in self-government capacity. As the policy of extending control 
continues, it must logically reduce and finally end the sovereignty of 
the United States in the islands unless it shall be deemed wise to the 
American and Filipino peoples on account of mutually beneficial trade 
relations and possible advantages to the islands in their foreign re- 
lations that the bond shall not be completely severed. 


In a report made in January, 1908, to President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft, in discussing the question of the qualifications of the Fili- 
pinos for self-government, said: 


The standard set, of course, is not that of perfection, or such a gov- 
ernment capacity as that of an Anglo-Saxon people, but it certainly 
ought to be one of such political capacity that complete independence 
in its exercise will result in progress rather than in retrogression to 
chaos or tyranny. 


In the same report Mr. Taft said that independence should be 
granted the Filipinos after the inasses are given education suffi 
cient to know their civil rights and maintain them against a 
urore powerful class and safely to excreise the political fran- 
chise. The efficient administration of their own domestic affairs 
for a generation has demonstrated the present and future capa- 
bility of the Filipinos for stable self-governing. 

In the 22 years that have elapsed since Mr. Taft's report was 
submitted the Filipinos have built up a country-wide and efficient 
public-school system, in which there are more than a million 


| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 


that they were now able to measure up to the standard set by 
him in 1908. 

President Taft, in his message to Congress in Decenrber, 1912, 
said : 


We would endeavor to secure for the Filipinos economic 
independence and to fit them for complete self-government, with the 
power to decide eventually, according to their own largest good, whether 
such self-government shall be accompanied by independence. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'’S ATTITUDE 


Governer General Harrison in 1913, io delivering a message 


| from President Wilson, said: 


Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the islands and as a preparation for this independence, 


Assuming the time had come for independence, President 
Wilson gave the Filipinos a majority of the commissioners, 
On October 6, 1913, President Wilson said: 


We regard ourselves as trustees, not for the advantage of the United 
States, but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
Every step we take will be taken with a view to ultimate independence 
of the islands and as a preparation for that independence. 

In his message to Congress in December, 1915, 
the Philippine problem, President Wilson said: 

By their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall 


learn how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and wise 
to withdraw our supervision. 


in discussing 


In April, 1918, a Filipino delegation called at the White House 
and made an appeal for Philippine independence. On that occa- 
sion President Wilson said: 


The time is ripe for granting Philippine independence 


In November, 1918, the Philippine Legislature created a “ com- 
mission of independence” for the purpose of consummating the 
independence of the Philippines. In May, 1919, a commission of 
40 Filipinos, representing the Philippine Legislature and the 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and labor interests of the 
islands, visited the United States with a view of promoting the 
independence of the Philippine Islands. When this mission 
reached Washington President Wilson was in Paris attending 
the peace conference, but he requested Secretary of War Baker 
to represent him and to read a letter in which the President ex 
pressed his sympathy and good will toward the inhabitants of 
the Philippines, and from this letter I quote the following: 


I am sorry that I can not look into the faces of the gentlemen of th's 
mission from the Philippine Islands and tell them all that I have in 
mind and heart, as I think of the past labor, with the end almost in 
sight, undertaken by the American and Filipino people for their perma- 
nent benefit. I know, however, that your sentiments are mine in this 
regard and that you wil! translate truly to them my own feelings. 


In other words, President Wilson states in this letter that he 
and Secretary Baker held the same views in reference to the 
Philippine problem, and the President specifically authorized 
his Secretary of War to communicate the President's views to 
the commission. With this authority, and with full knowledge 
of the views and purposes of President Wilson, Secretary Baker 
said to this commission : 

I know that I express the feelings of the President—I certainly 
express my own feelings; I think I express the prevailing feeling in the 
United States—when I say that we believe the time has substantially 
come, if not quite come, when the Philippine Islands can be allowed to 
sever the more formal political tie remaining and become an independent 
people. 


Because of the absence of President Wilson and the unsettled 
conditions growing out of the World War, the administration 
and Congress did not act upon the petition of the Filipinos for 
self-government, although the sentiment at that time was over- 
whelmingly in favor of granting independence to the Philippines. 
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President Wilson on December 7, 1920, in his eighth annual 
message said: 
Allow 
Philippine 
the last 
fulfilled the 
of 
thi 


me to call your attention 
Islands 


to the fact that 
in maintaining a 


the people of the | 
stable government 
behalf, and have thus 


have succeeded 
action of the 


condition set 


sines Congress in their 
by Congress as precedent 


to a consideration 
respectfully submit that 
ondition precedent having been fulfilled it is now our liberty and 

to keep our to the people of those islands by granting 
independence which they so honorably covet. 


granting independence the islands I 


our duty 


them 


promise 


the 


PRESIDENT HARDING'S ATTITUDE 


In June, 1922, a second Philippine mission presented a memo- 
rial to President Harding, urging the United States to relinquish 
sovereignty over the Philippines. President Harding, while not 
rendy to recommend our withdrawal from the Philippines, as- 
-ured the commission that there would be no backward step 
taken during his administration, and that the autonomy then 
enjoyed by the Filipinos would remain unimpaired. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ATTITUDE 


It is well known that President Coolidge was not in sympathy 
with the movement to relinquish our control of the Philippines. 
His administration was essentially sordid, selfish, and mate- | 
rialistic. He was so intensely interested in promoting the wel- 
fare of big business and the special-privilege classes that seem- 
ingly he had no time to consider such unimportant matters as 
granting to 12,000,000 men and women the seas the 
natural, inherent, and God-given privilege of self-government. 
I quote from one of his messages: 


across 


Filipinos have 


obligations 


the rights and privileges of American citizens without 
th They pay no Federal taxes, exempt from the ex- 
clusive provisions of our immigration laws, do not pay for the defense 
or diplomatic service They represented in the United States by 
their own chosen representatives, who are paid by the United States; 
in the islands, the officials of the fully organized provinces. In the 
central government the legislature is made up entirely of Filipinos and 
possesses powers which no legislatare has in this country. 
judicial officers are all Filipinos. 


It is unreasonable to expect 12,000,000 men and women to 
relinguish their inherent rights of self-determination for the 
poor privilege of paying no taxes for the support of our Gov- 
ernment, or from being exempted from certain immigration 
laws and a few other privileges which are insignificent when 
compared with the right of self-government. True, as Presi- 
dent Coolidge says, the Filipinos are privileged to send two com- 
missioners to speak for them in the Congress of the United 
States, but these commissioners are allowed to vote on no ques- 
tion, no matter how much it may affect the interest and wel- 
fare of the people of the Philippine Islands. The people of the 
Philippines have at all times sent able commissioners to repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United States—men of ex- 
perience, who were qualified to speak with authority on Philip- 
pine problems. The present commissioners, Hon. Prpro Gur- 
VARA and Hon, CAMILO QOsiAs, are men of outstanding ability, 
energy, and vision. They enjoy the respect and confidence of 
their colleagues, and are tireless and aggressive in their efforts 
promote the success of the moyement for Philippine inde- 
pendence, 


are 


are 





The lower 


to 


Does President Coolidge and those who stand with him on 
the Philippine problem imagine for one moment that the thirteen 
American Colonies would have been content to remain depend- 
encies of England if permitted to send a few delegates to the 
English Parliament or been exempted from taxes for the sup- 
port of the British Empire? The right of self-government is too 
important and too valuable to be bartered away for a mess of 
mttage. 
ie GENERAL MACARTHUR’S CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 

Shortly after the first (Schurman) commission was appointed 
in 1900, General MacArthur contemptuously said that what the 
Filipinos needed was “military government pinned to their 
backs for 10 years with bayonets.” But contact with the Fili- 
pinos quickly worked a change in his opinions, and within a 
year he approved the establishment of civil provincial govern- 
ments, under Filipino officers elected by the Filipino voters. 

ACTIONS INTERPRET INTENTIONS 

Our actions toward the Filipinos unmistakably interpret our 
thoughts and purposes in reference to keeping our covenants 
with our insular wards. Not what we say, but what we do, 
reflects our real attitude. Downright practice speaks more con- 
vineingly than a multitude of eloquent professions. Seme of | 
you may be content to consider Philippine independence as 
something that lies in the dim and distant future. But I see 
it as an issue that confronts us now, and eloquently pleads fer 
immediate and sympathetic consideration. It is a present duty | 
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with which we stand face to face, and further procrastination 
ean lead only to dire and embarrassing consequences. 
THE JONES ACT 


But if there had been any division of opinion in the United 
States as to what we should do with the Philippine Islands, all 
doubt was removed on August 29, 1916, when the President of 
the United States approved what is known as the Jones bill, 
which was enacted by both Houses of Congress and is now the 
supreme law of the land. This measure is referred to and cited 
as the organic act establishing a system of civil government in 
the Philippines, very largely under the contro] of the in- 
habitants of those islands. 

To all intents and purposes this act is the organic law or 
constitution upon which rests the government of the Philippine 
Islands. It is no mean or ordinary document. It contains a 
bill of rights, and confers upon the people of the Philippines a 
republican form of government. It creates the Philippine Legis- 
lature, consisting of a senate and house of representatives, in 
which bodies is vested the powers of enacting legislation for the 
government of those islands and their people, subject to a veto 
power vested in the Governor General, and in certain cases in 
the President of the United States. 

The preamble of the Jones Act is as follows: 


Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United States 
in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of conquest 
or for territorial aggrandizement ; and 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can 
be established therein; and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is desirable 
to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large a control 
of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in the mean- 
time, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the people 
of the United States in order that, by the use and exercise of popular 
franchise and governmental powers, they may be better prepared to 
fully assume the responsibility and enjoy all the privileges of complete 
independence: Therefore, etc., ete. 


By the foregoing preamble and act the American people defi- 
nitely settled for all time our policy toward the Philippines. 
As the inhabitants have established and maintained a stable 
government and have wisely administered their domestic affairs 
for a generation, there is absolutely no justification for further 
exercise of our sovereignty over the Philippines, and we should 
keep faith and grant immediate and unconditional independence 
to our insular wards. 

In subsequent addresses it is my purpose te discuss other 
phases of the Philippine problem in the hope that I may thereby 
quicken the public conscience and make some little contribu- 
tion te a just settlement of this exceedingly important issue. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. My colleague is making an unanswerable argu- 
ment, in my judgment, in favor of the independence of the 
Filipino people. I wonder if the gentleman could tell us when, 
in his judgment, the House of Representatives will have a 
chance to express itself upon this question. We have been 
waiting now many years. We have been doing what we 
thought necessary in helping the Filipino people to organize 
and maintain a stable government, and I believe they have now 
established and are able to maintain such a government; but 
we in the House of Representatives have had no opportunity 
to vote upon this question, although I believe a majority, and a 
large majority, of the Members would be in favor of such a 
proposition if they had a chance to vote on it. I thought my 
colleague might be able to tell us when we will probably get 
this opportunity. 

Mr. LOZIER. Answering the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, I will say that I see no prospect for a vote on this 
question during the present session of Congress. Seemingly the 
powers that be are determined to postpone action as long as 
possible. One great objection to our system of congressional 
government, or, to speak more accurately, one of the greatest 
abuses of our legislative system, is the strangling of meritorious 
legislation by inaction and delay. I am sorry the leaders of 
the party in control of the House, Senate, and White House 
have not given us an opportunity to vote on the question of 
withdrawing our sovereignty from the Philippines. 

However, I am glad to say that my colleague from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer], though an orthodox Republican, is nevertheless not 
responsible for this legislative impasse or inaction, as he is an 

geressive and consistent advocate of Philippine independence, 
and has ably and earnestly urged action. 

May I say in this connection that revolutions never go back- 
ward, though they some time move slowly and with laggard 
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steps. Probably no nation has ever attained the boon of self- 
government until long after it was entitled to it. The American 
people are not to blame for our failure to keep faith with the 


Philippines, but that responsibility rests on the Congress and | 


the Presidents who have failed and refused to effectuate the 
public will, and to carry out, in letter and spirit, the solemn 
legislative declaration embodied in the Jones Act of August 29, 
1916. 


authority over the Philippines and their inhabitants. I am con 
vinced that this sentiment is so pronounced that it will soon be 
reflected in legislative action. Our relations with our insular 
wards do not involve partisan issues. It seem to me that Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, without regard to party affiliations, 
should unite in compelling action in favor of our relinquishment 
of these far-away possessions, which by the fortunes of war 
were left on our front doorstep. With confidence I indulge 


the hope that my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] will use 
great and well-merited influence with his party leaders to 


his 
get an arrangement of the calendar or a special rule for the 
consideration at next session of a bill to grant complete and 
immediate independence to the Philippines. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. In enumerating the advantages enjoyed by 
the most enlightened nations of the world, to which the com- 
mission referred, I think the gentleman overlooked, perhaps, one 
of the most 
nations of the world enjoy over the Philippines, and that is free- 
dom from foreign exploitation. Were it not for that element 
in America that is to-day exploiting the Philippine Islands, ex- 


passing a resolution in this House and in the Senate giving the 
Filipinos their absolute independence within the next 30 days. 

Mr. LOZIER. I am in agreement with my friend from Mis- 
sissippi. 
influence to prolong our stay in the Philippines. Certain com- 
mercial groups interested in Philippine trade, and engaged in 
exploitations of the Philippine people and their rich natural 
resources, are leaving nothing undone that can be done to belittle 
the intelligence of the Philippine people, to prejudice their cause, 
and discredit their demands for independence. If Philippine 
independence is achieved, it will be over the protest and in spite of 
the power and influence of certain business interests that place 
pelf above principal, and who are determined to keep our flag 
in the Philippines because of the profits they are making or hope 
to make in Philippine trade. : 

There are several kinds of slavery: Personal slavery, or bodily 
servitude, which lays its spell on the physical and mental ener- 
gies of the people and limits their right to eat, in the sweat of 
their face, the bread bonght by their brawn. 
political slavery, a denial of the right of self-government, a 
refusal to permit participation in the enactment and administra- 
tion of laws under which a person lives. And then there is eco- 
nomie slavery, which unjustly denies an individual the rewards 
of his labor and an equal opportunity in the race for gain. We 
are not imposing personal or bodily slavery on the inhabitants of 
the Philippines, but we are fastening on them a species of po- 
litical and economic vassalage at the behests of the business 
and financial interests engaged in trade and commerce in these 
islands. 

In the pre-Revolutionary period Great Britain was perfectly 
willing to give the American colonists bodily or personal free- 
dom, but arrogantly denied them political and economic freedom. 
President Coolidge in a message called attention to the fact 
that the Filipino people pay no taxes into the Treasury of the 
United States: that they do not contribute any revenues to 
meet the obligations of our Federal Government; that they pay 
no part of the expense incident to the maintenance of our 
Diplomatie and Consular Service. There is no reason why the 
Filipinos should bear any part of the cost of carrying on our 
governmental activities. They have been given no part in the 
enactment and administration of our laws; they have no vote 
in our congressional or presidential elections; their commis- 
sioners have no vote in Congress, even on legislation that vi- 
tally affects their interest and destinies. The inhabitants of 
the Philippines are taxed to maintain their own insular govern- 
ment. They have burdens and responsibilities as citizens of 
the Philippines which they are meeting bravely, wisely, and 
efficiently. By exempting them from payment of Federal taxes 
they are not obligated to sell their national birthright for a mess 
of pottage or smother their aspirations for self-zovernment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Had it not been for Great Britain’s infringe- 
ment of the economic rights of the American colonists the 


| standingly. 
Undeniably an overwhelming majority of the American peo- | 
ple favor an early and unconditional relinquishment of our 


| political and economic vassalage. 


| the Revolutionary War, in 


| ment 
ploiting the Filipino people, and exploiting the Philippine re- | 


sources for their own private gain, we would have no trouble in | 


Undoubtedly the big business interests are using their | 


Then there is a | 


| other 
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chances are that there would have been no revolution. Does 
the gentleman agree with that statement? In other words, 
taxation without representation created very much more resent 
ment in the minds of the American people than the fact that 
Great Britain appointed the various governors of the colonies 

Mr. LOZIER. Apropos of the gentleman's remarks, I will say 
that my colleague from Mississippi bas read history under 
The American colonists enjoyed absolute exemp- 
tion from personal, individual, or bodily slavery, but they were 
subjected to a contemptible species of political and economic 
servitude. They were the victims of an unconscionable system 
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| of taxation and were denied representation in the English Parlia- 


ment and a voice in the enactment and administration of the 
laws under which they were compelled to live. Exempt from 
bodily servitude, they were drifting rapidly to a condition of 


In a subsequent address on the Philippine problem 
ing the charge that the inhabitants of the Philippine 
not capable of self-government, I propose to quote 
made in debates in the English Parliament preceding and during 
which members of the Honse of 
Commons and House of Lords ridiculed the American people, 
spoke disparagingly of their inteiligence, and haughtily declared 
that they were absolutely incapable of self-government. Un 
blushingly English dukes, earls, viscounts, marquises, barons, 
knights, gentry, and commons declared not only that the in- 
habitants of the thirteen American Colonies were incapable of 


in answer 
Islands are 
Statements 


| self-government but that only a few scheming politicians in the 
important blessings which the most enlightened | 


Colonies wanted independence and that the great mass of people 
were content to pay taxes to the British Government, although 
denied representation. I will show that the English Govern- 
made the same argument against granting the thirteen 
Colonies representation or self-government that those opposed to 
Philippine independence are now making agninst 
autonomy to the Philippines. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sureve) 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York 
one minute more. 

The SPEAKER 
ordered. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman has referred 
to certain special interests being opposed to the freedom of the 
Filipinos because they are exploiting the Philippine people and 
industry. On Saturday we are going to pass a tariff bill, and 
is it not a fact that the same identical interests are going to 
exploit our own people, the American people, 
selfish gains? 

Mr. LOZIER. My colleague from New York is absolutely cor 
rect in his statement. The special interests have had much to 
do with the writing of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, especially 
those interested in trade and commerce in the Philippines. This 
tariff bill would have been very different if the Philippines were 
not under our flag and sovereignty. Undoubtedly the major 
portion of the opposition to Philippine independence is based 
on mercenary, financial, or economic reasons, and comes from 
those special interests that profit and hope to continue to profit 
by exploiting the rich resources of these islands, which ex- 
ploitation will end when the people of the Philippines come into 
the enjoyment of their God-given rights, the chief of which is 
independence and self-government. [Applause.] 


VETERANS’ RELIEF BILI. ANALYZED 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the veterans’ bill and to 
incorporate in the Recorp a digest of that bill made by the 
Veterans’ Bureau to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. SNELL. Is that something new or has it been printed 
before? 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. PERKINS. 
body? 

RANKIN. 


granting 
Will the gentleman yield? 

The time of the 
Task that the gentleman have 


pro tempore. Without objection, it is 


sO 


for their own 


It never has been printed before. 
Is it a digest of the bill as reported by the 


Mr. 
yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think that will be very helpful. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speeker, on vesterday the veterans’ bill 
(H. R. 10881) was reported to the Senate from the Committee 
ou Finance, with certain changes which greatly improved the 


As reported by the Finance Committee; 


the 
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measure, since it eliminated practically all of the objectionable 
amendments adopted by the House. 

As the bill now stands, its chief provision is that of the origi- 
nal Rankin bill (H. R, 7825) to extend the presumptive period 
for tuberculosis and other chronic constitutional diseases and 
analogous diseases to January 1, 1930. It also increases the 
compensation for amputation cases $25 a month, repeals sec- 
tions 206 and 209 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, which 


his proof, modifies the rigorous provisions of the law relative 
to misconduct cases, and provides for compensating the de- 
pendents of disabled veterans in hospitals who are themselves 


drawing no compensation, as well as providing a small monthly | 


allowance for veterans in hospitals who are not otherwise com- 
pensated and who have no dependents. It 
other desirable changes in the present law. 

The bill now before the Senate is a splendid measure and 
meets with the approval of both the Disabled American Veter- 
ans of the World War and the American Legion. They are ap- 
pealing to the Senate to pass the bill without amendments and 
urging Members of the House to accept it without sending it to 
conference in order that its passage may not be endangered by 
further delay. They are also asking that we hold the Congress 
in session until it finally becomes a law. 

In order that Members may know exactly what the effects of 
ite various provisions will be, I am inserting in my remarks the 
following statement prepared by Mr. J. O’C. Roberts in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, in which he carefully analyzes every section 
and every provision of the bill: 


MEMORANDUM OF EXPLANATION OF H. R. 10581 AS IT WAS REPORTED BY THE 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

There is herewith transmitted an explanation of the provisions of 
Hi. R. 10381, as amended and reported by the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate: 

Section 1 of the bill amends section 5 of the act by directing that reg- 
ulations relative to evidence provide that due regard be given to lay 
and other evidence not of a medical nature, in connection with the 
adjudication of claims. 

Seetion 1 of the bill also amends section 5 of the act by providing that 
where service connection has been found by the bureau to exist in the 
case of any injury or disease or any aggravation or recurrence of a dis- 
ability, and such finding has continued in effect for a period of five years, 
the finding shall be final except in cases of fraud participated in by the 
claimant, the period of limitation to run from the date of such finding 


irrespective of whether the period began prior to the passage of the 
amendatory act. 


Section 2 of the bill amends section 10 of the act by authorizing the 
director to secure recreational facilities, supplies, and equipment for 
patients generally and for employees at isolated stations. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 16 of the act and authorizes the 


refund of premiums 
term insurance. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 19 of the act by authorizing the 
courts as part of the judgment to direct the refund of premiums, 

Section 4 of the bill also amends section 19 of the act, which relates 
to the fillng of suits on insurance contracts by extending the time dur- 
ing which suits may be instituted one year from the date of the approval 
of the amendatory act. 


Section 4 of the bill also amends section 19 of the act in the followin, 
respects : 


paid beyond the date 


of maturity on war-risk 


Authorizes that subpenas be issued for witnesses who live at a greater 
distance than 100 miles from the place where the suit is to be tried; 
authorizes the payment of regular travel and subsistence allowance to 
attorneys assigned to assist in the trial of sults and to regular employees 
of the bureau when ordered by the director to appear as witnesses; 
permits the director to order part-time and fee-basis employees of the 
bureau to appear as witnesses in suits and to pay them a fee in an 
amount not to exceed $20 per day; authorizes official leave for em- 
ployees who are subpe@naed to attend trials as witnesses for veteran 
plaintiffs ; and defines the term “claim” and the term “ disagreement,” 
which are technical terms used in the statute, to fix the time during 
which the limitation period for bringing suits is suspended. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 21 of the act by authorizing the 
director to pay compensation to the person having custody and control 
of an incompetent or minor beneficiary during the time compensation 
payments to a legally appointed guardian are suspended or withheld 
because of the misconduct of the guardian, and authorizes the continu- 
ance of a fund which the bureau is administering for the benefit of 
certain incompetent beneficiaries. 

Section 5 of the bill also amends section 21 of the act to provide for 
an escheat to the United States of funds of a minor or incompetent 
beneficiary in the hands of the Government or a guardian at the time 
of death of such minor or ineompetent, when such funds are made up 
ef payments from the bureau and escheat would otherwise result in 
favor of the State of residence of the minor or incompetent, 


also makes many | 
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Section 6 of the bill amends section 28 of the act, as amended, to 
make it effective June 7, 1924. This section authorizes the director to 
walve recovery of overpayments under certain circumstances. The dis- 
allowances standing against disbursing officers which will be affected by 
this amendment are approximately $218,500. 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 30 of the World War veterans’ 
act, as amended, by providing that the director, subject to such regula- 


| tions as he may prescribe, may permit the representatives of service 
limited the time in which a veteran could file his claim or make | 


organizations named in section 500 of the World War veterans’ act 
to inspect bureau records im their capacity as representatives of the 
claimant. 

Section 8 of the bill adds a new provision to the act whereby checks 
issued to beneficiaries which are undelivered shall be retained in the 
bureau for three full fiscal years, rather than forwarded to the General 
Accounting Office after three months as is now the practice under 
regulations of the General Accounting Office. 

Section 9 of the bill adds a new provision to the act directing the 
Secretary of War to assemble in the city of Washington all medical and 
service records pertaining to veterans of the World War. 

Section 10 of the bill amends section 200 of the act by providing that 
no person suffering from a venereal disease contracted not later than 
the date of his discharge or resignation from the service during the 
World War, including any disability or disease resulting at any time 
therefrom shall be denied compensation by reason of willful miscon- 
duct. 

Section 10 of the bill also amends section 200 of the act by changing 
the phraseology of the first sentence following the misconduct provision 
to clarify the meaning of the remainder of the section to show clearly 
that the benefits of the presumption of service origin contained in the 
bill are for compensation purposes and may not be invoked on suits on 
insurance brought pursuant to section 19. 

Section 10 of the bill also amends section 200 of the act with respect 
to the presumption provisions by changing the date January 1, 1925, 
to January 1, 1930, and adding to the diseases now included in the 
statute constitutional diseases or diseases analogous thereto, particu- 
larly, all diseases enumerated on page 75 of the Schedule of Disability 
Ratings of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 1925, and leprosy. Pay- 
ments made by reason of the new presumptions contained in the act are 
not to be retroactive and are limited to a period of not more than three 
years after the approval of same. This section, as amended, also con- 
tains a proviso that it shall not be construed to apply to an ex-service 
man who enlisted er entered the military or naval service subsequent 
to November 11, 1918. 

Section 11 of the bill amends section 201 of the act by providing 
that if there is a dependent father and mother the amount paid them 
shall in no case be less than $20 per month. Under existing law 
dependent parents can not receive in excess of the difference between 
the total amount payable to a widow and children and the sum of $75. 

Section 11 of the bill also amends section 201 of the act by changing 
the date of determination of dependency as of the anniversary date of 
the original award. This amendment has for its purpose the facilita- 
tion of the administration of this provision of the law. 

Section 11 of the bill also amends section 201 of the act by provid- 
ing for the payment of burial and funeral expenses, and transportation 
of the body to the home, for those veterans who die in national mili- 
tary homes. At the present time these expenses are paid when a 
veteran dies in a Veterans’ Bureau hospital. This section also amends 
the law by authorizing the furnishing of a flag to drape the casket of 
any veteran of any war regardless of the cause of death. 

Section 12 of the bill amends subdivision (3) of section 202 of the 
act by providing additional compensation of $25 per month, independent 
of any other compensation which may be payable, to persons who 
suffered the loss of the use of a creative organ or one foot or one hand 
or both feet or both hands in the active service in line of duty between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, with a proviso that if such dis- 
ability occurred while the veteran was serving with the United States 
military forces in Russia the dates therein stated shall extend from 
April 6, 1917, te April 1, 1920. This amendment is a reeognition of 
disabilities incurred during actual hostilities as a preferred class. 

Section 12 of the bill also amends subdivision (5) of section 202 of 
the act by removing the necessity for showing the “ constant” need of 
a nurse or attendant where claim for nurse or attendant allowance is 
made. 

Section 13 of the bill amends subdivision (7) of section 202 of the 
act so as to discontinue payments in all cases of hospitalized insane 
veterans who have no dependents where their estates equal or exceed 
$3,000. It is the intent of this subdivision to prevent the building of 
large estates which are of no use to the veteran because of his in- 
competency and result in passing to third persons after his death and 
who had no interest in him during his lifetime. 

Section 13 of the bill also contains an amendment directing that a 
minimum rating of permanent partial 25 per cent bé included in the 
bureau rating sebedule for arrested tuberculosis. Under the existing 
schedule in some cases, the rating for arrested or cured tuberculosis 
is no per cent or less than 10 per cent. The purpose of this amendment 
ig to insure that where a man has a compensable disability in addition 
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to his tuberculosis, that the rating of the two may be combined and 
compensation paid accordingly. 


ing a period of activity bas a minimum industrial handicap of 25 
cent. 


per 
A veteran having a service-connected arrested tuberculosis which 
follows a period of activity is paid $50 per month statutory award. 
Therefore this amendment would not affect his case unless he had an 
additional service-connected disability. 

Section 14 of the bill adds a new provision to the law hereafter au- 
thorizing payment of compensation to the dependents of veterans hos- 
pitalized for nonservice-connected disabilities, when the veteran files an 
affidavit with the commanding officer that his annual income is less 
than $1,000, at the same rate as is payable to dependents of veterans 


the military service. 
able until the veteran has been hospitalized for a period of more than 
30 days, but continue for a period of two months after the need for 
hospitalization has ceased. 

Section 14 of the bill 
“ Spanish-American War” 


also amends the act to define the term 
to mean the period between April 21, 1898, 
and July 4, 1902, for the purpose of hospitalization under section 
202 (10). This amendment has for its purpose the adoption of the 
same definition for the term “ Spanish-American War” as is used in the 
pension acts which relate to the same class of men. It would seem that 
if pensions are paid for this peried on the theory that the period is 
that of the Spanish-American War, the same period should be accepted 
by the Veterans’ Bureau in considering the right to hospitalization. 

Section 14 of the bill amends section 202 (10) of the act by 
providing that veterans hospitalized under the provisions of the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended, shall be pald a hospital allowance at 
the rate of $8 per month after being hospitalized for a period of more 
than 30 days, such payments to begin after the first month of hos- 
pitalization. The payment, however, is not to be made if the veteran 
is entitled to compensation or pension equal to or in excess of this 
amount. 

Section 14 of the bill also amends section 202 (10) of the act by 
providing that contract surgeons who served overseas during the Span- 
ish-American War shall be entitled to the benefits of hospitalization 
under section 202 (10) when facilities are available. 


also 


This amendment 


has for its purpose the granting of hospitalization to a small class of | 


contract physicians who served and in many instances incurred dis- 
ability overseas with troops in the Spanish-American War and are now 
barred from the benefits of hospitalization under the act because they 
did not have a regular enlisted or commissioned military status. 

Section 15 of the bill amends subdivision 15 of section 202 of the act 
by providing that any person who is now receiving a pension, and who 
also has a disability of World War origin for which compensation is 
payable, may waive the pension and have the disability on aceount of 
which same is otherwise payable evaluated with his World War dis- 
ability. Under the present law a veteran of this class must waive pen- 
sion entirely if he elects to receive compensation. It seems unfair to 
deprive a veteran of his pension for a disability acquired in the service 
other than during the World War simply because he has acquired 
another disability during the World War for which he is entitled to 
compensation. It appeared that the easiest solution to this problem was 
to consider his otherwise pensionable disability along with his World 
War disability, evaluate the two \nder the World War veterans’ act, 
and, pay compensation accordingly. 

Section 16 of the bill repeals section 206 of the act, which requires 
the filing of proof in certain cases prior to April 6, 1930. 

Section 17 of the bill repeals section 209 of the act, which requires 
the filing of claims prior to April 6, 1930, in certain cases. 

Section 18 of the bill amends section 210 of the act by the addition 
of a provision to the effect that nothing contained in that section shall 
be construed to permit the payment of compensation under the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended, for any period prior to June 7, 1924. 
Heretofore, the bureau has refused to pay compensation in any cases 
where the veteran had no right prior to the enactment of the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, for any period prior to the date of the enact 
ment of this act. Recently the Attorney General and the Comptroller 
General of the United Staies ruled that under the language of the 
statute payments could be made in some cases two years prior to the 
date of application, and in other cases one year prior to the date of 
application. 

Section 19 of the bill amends section 212 of the World War veterans’ 
act by providing that death compensation shall be payable to a small 
group of dependents not now entitled thereto under existing law. There 
is a class of cases in which veterans had accrued rights under the war 
risk insurance act and if they died from the disabilities on account of 
which they were drawing compensation prior to June 7, 1924, their 
dependents were entitled to compensation under section 201 of the 
World War veterans’ act, as amended. If, however, the death did not 
occur until after June 7, 1924, it was held that the accrued right which 
the veteran had during his lifetime did not apply to the dependents, 
and since the death occurred after the war risk insurance act was re- 


Some time ago the medical council of | 
the bureau advised that a veteran having arrested tuberculosis follow- | 


| new 


| the director, in 
when the veteran dies from a disability incurred in or aggravated by | 
Benefits under this amendment do not become pay- 





| be issued by the Government at a 
| the risk. 








| statements have been made since that time. 
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pealed, dependents could not recelve compensation even 
the disability causing death was due to service 

Section 19 of the bill also amends section 212 of the act by provid 
ing that a claim filed for compensation under the war risk insurance 
the World War shall be deemed to be a claim for 


compensation under both acts and all subsequent amendments thereto 
This amendment 


the though 


act or veterans’ ect 
has for its purpose giving approval to prior practice 
of the bureau. A question as to the propriety of this 
recently raised by General, insists 
application be 


practice 
that a 
right arises under amendatory or 


was 
the Comptroller 
made each time a 
legislation. 


Section 20 of the 


who new 


new 


bill 
his discretion, to pay 
drawing 


adds a new provision to the act, authoriaing 
to dependents of an incompetent 
the same amount of 
same class of relatives of a 
who dies of a service-connected disability When a veteran disappears 
it is necessary for the bureau to suspend all payments pending his re 
appearance or proof of death 
as there is no question but 


appearance of a few 


veteran compensation who 


compensation as is provided for the 


disappears 


veteran 


This amendment would appear justifiable, 
that hardship has resulted 
incompetent veterans. 


from the dis- 
Section 21 of the bill amends paragraph 3 of section 301 of the act 
so as to authorize the reinstatement of insurance by a 
veterans which is still permitted to carry term insurance 

ment is in reality a clarification of existing law. 
Section 22 of the bill amends 504 of the act for the same 
purpose as the previous amendment. It is for the purpose of clarifying 
existing law. 
3 


Section 25 
contracts of 


class of 
amend 


small 
The 


section 


of the bill amends 
insurance 


307 of the act by 
Government 


section making all 

the incontestable from 
date of issuance, except for fraud, nonpayment of premiums, or on the 
ground that the applicant was not a member of the military or naval 
forces. This is a very sweeping amendment, and will place beyond con 
test many contracts and policies of insurance which otherwise would 
be contestable. It is a well-recognized 
ance companies, however, and in reality 
law, which practically 
Comptroller The 


issued by 


principle of commercial insur 
is only a clarification of the 
nullified by a decision of 
amendment purpose the 


existing 
the 


was recent 


General. for its 


has 


| stabilization of Government insurance and to insure to the beneficiary 


payment of this insurance at date of permanent total disability or death. 
The amendment also prevents the bureau in connection with suits on 
original contracts of insurance in raising the plea of estoppel because 
of subsequent reinstatement or conversion of the insurance This is 
technically a legal defense, and under the amendment such defense not 
only is prevented but the claimant is given the right of electing under 
which policy of insurance he will pursue his suit 
Section 24 of the bill amends section 311 of the 


act by clarifying 
the provisions thereof relative to insurance against 


total disability to 
premium commensurate with 
This amendment merely changes the language of the existing 


rate 


law, so as to make these provisions which have been authorized to be 
placed in existing policies more nearly in line with similar provisions in 
commercial contracts. 

Section 25 of the bill amends the law by adding a new provision 
protecting the existing rights of veterans under the World War veterans’ 
act. As the result of the enactment of this measure the present rights 
of veterans will not be adversely affected. 


J. O'C. Ropers. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under special order of the 
House, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. 
Simmons] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
District appropriation bill is the last of the annual supply bills 
that has not been agreed to in conference. Usually the appro- 


| priation bills are not the subject of discussion in either House 


of Congress except where they are actually before one of the 
bodies for consideration and action. 

I would not speak now were it not that certain statements 
regarding the bill and its conference status have been made in 
another legislative body. I do not intend to go in detail int¢ 
the subject of fiscal relations except to refer to those state- 
ments. The gentleman from Michigan {Mr. CramTon], the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. MANSFIELD], and others have ably discussed the subject on 
the floor of the House. On February 21 and May 25, 1928, I 
discussed the subject at length, my remarks being availuble as 
House Document 330, Seventieth Congress, first session. Other 
Numerous studies 
by the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Efficiency, and out- 
side agencies are available for those who desire to make a 
detailed study. I will be pleased to direct any Member to the 
source material from which study may be made and judgment 
may be had. 
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The House is entitled to know the status of the bill and the 
position taken by its conferees. The conferees of another legis- 
lative body stated their position to that body on June 9, page 
10248 of the ConcressionaL Recorp. It is to that statement 
that 1 desire to direct the attention of the House. 

The charge that the House conferees are unfair has been 
made. I assume that it is not intended to be a personal charge, 
but is an expression of opinion as to the position of the House 
conferees. 

The subject of fiscal relations between the United States and 
the District of Columbia is as old District itself. It will 
probably be a subject 
long as the present system of government exists 


as the 


| 
| 


of discussion and disagreement just so | 


The gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Crisp} has pointed out that | 


when the original 50-50 plan was adopted in 1874—uzafter con- 
troversy with the then existing government of the District, that 
the city of Washington consisted of 6,110 acres, and it was to 
the maintenance of that city that the United States contributed. 
The old city of Washington, and the city of Georgetown, and the 
county of Washington have all been abolished. Technically, 
there is no city of Washington. The old city of 6,110 acres is 
gone—the District of Columbia with its 44,516 acres succeeded 
it—and while the area has increased seven times they still de- 
mand the same proportionate Federal contribution. 

For a long number of years Congress paid 50 per cent of the 
cost of all the municipal activities and improvements in the Dis- 
trict. Finally Congress, in an appropriation bill, when the bill 
was in conference between the House and Senate changed the 
law to 60-40. Still later, Congress, in the appropriation bills 
has changed the plan of payment from percentage plan to a 
lump-sum contribution of $9,000,000, and released to the District 
of Columbia certain taxes which the Federal Government there- 
tofore had collected from the District, amounting in the neigh- 
borhood of about $1,000,000 annually. 

There were two reasons for the adoption of the lump-sum 
plan The first recognized that the property values of the 
United States remained fairly constant, while it is a common 
knowledge that the values of property subject to taxation have 
been constantly inereasing as Washington's home and business 
activities have expanded. If the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment property and private property remained constant, then 
a fixed percentage plan would be fair—but those values do not 
remain constant. The private-property values have increased 
far out of proportion to the values of Government property so 
that a percentage basis that was fair to the United States and 


the District in 1918 would be exceedingly unfair to the United | 


States and decidedly advantageous to the District taxpayer in 
1930. That is probably the reason for the demand that we re- 
turn to the old percentage basis. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] tells me that 
there was a second reason for the adoption of the lump-sum 
plan, and that was that it enabled the Federal Government to 
pay what is considered its obligation to the Nation’s Capital 
and enable likewise the District to expend and meet essential 
municipal development costs from its own revenue. 

rhe lump-sum plan is here. The House this year carried the 
usual $9,000,000 Federal contribution. That amount the Senate 
increased to $12,000,000. 

I pointed out to the House on May 19 (CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


p. 9146) that while the other legislative body proposed to 


take $3,000,000 additional from the Federal Treasury and give it | 


to the District the bill as passed the Senate 
pose to spend even the amount available to the District 
under the $9,000,000 authorized by the House. The Senate 
proposed to transfer $3,000,000 from the Federal Treasury to 
the District of Columbia treasury and do not propose to spend 
one dollar of the $3,000,000. As nearly as I can understand, 
their proposal is that they will lay the $3,000,000 aside for the 
benefit of the District, to be spent hereafter. 


The bill went to conference on May 19. The conferees on the 


did not pro- 


vart of the two Houses met and discussed briefly the amount rset oe : ; 
re | to the District, the tax rate would remain in Washington at 


to be contributed by the United States. At the suggestion of 


the Senate conferees it was agreed that the matter be passed | 


over until the other 144 amendments in the bill should be con- 
sidered. With that understanding, the conferees proceeded to 
consider the next 68S Senate amendments. On the day of the third 
meeting of the conferees, on May 26, the Senate conferees re- 
quested to return to amendment No. 1, 
contribution, and followed that request 
that unless the 
somewhere between the $9,000,000 and $12,000,000 that they 
saw no reason to proceed with the other amendments, and they 
did not propose to accept the House figure of $9,000,000. 

The House conferees took the position that the taking of 
money from the Federal Treasury was not a matter of com- 
promise, but that it should be based upon facts justifying the 


with the announcement 


dealing with the Federal | 


House conferees were willing to compromise | 
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diversion of public funds for the named purpose. The House 
conferees further stated that all of the facts in their possession 
clearly show that the Federal contribution of $9,000,000 was not 
only just for the District but in fact exceedingly generous. The 
House conferees asked the Senate conferees to submit facts that 
disproved these conclusions, that might be brought back to the 
House to show that $9,000,000 was not suflicient. The facts 
were not produced. The House conferees were asking for the 
facts; the Senate conferees were demanding a compromise. In- 
dividual members of the conferees of the other body prepared 
to leave the conference room, announcing that they saw no rea- 
son for further conference. Whereupon the House conferees 
advised the Senate conferees that the House conferees were 
there ready to confer on any one or all of the 145 Senate amend- 
ments in the bill; that if the Senate conferees broke off the con- 


| ference and left the conference room that the House conferees 





| creased from $296,926,000 in 1918 to $410,106,188 in 








would return to the House, that the House conferees would re- 
quest no further conference, and that no further conference 
would be had unless and until the Senate members asked for it. 
With the exception of one Senator the Senate conferees left the 
room and did not return, although the House conferees remained 
for almost one hour discussing the situation with the one Sena- 
tor. Thereupon the House conferees restated their position, ex- 
pressed a willingness to return to the conference at the request 
of the Senate conferees, and returned to the House Chamber. 
The House conferees have been at all times and now are ready 
to resume the conference. The House conferees did not break 
off the conference. The House conferees refused to yield on the 
issue until the Senate conferees furnished facts which they 
could bring back to the House to justify a Federal gratuity of 
more than $9,000,000 to the District. That was our position on 


| May 26; it is our position now, and will continue to be the posi- 


tion of the House conferees on this bill. 

The Senate conferees in their statement read to the Senate 
rest their case upon 4 points. Let us briefly consider them. 
Point 1 is that if $9,000,000 was fair and just in 1925 when 
the total of the bill was $31,000,000 then it can not be fair and 
just when the total of the bill in 1981 is $43,500,000. That 
statement has since been amplified with a reference to the fact 
that in 1910 the District bill carried approximately $11,000,000 
as against $43,500,000 this year, and that during that same 
period of time the Federal gratuity has increased from $5,000,- 
000 to $9,000,000, They conclude, therefore, that the Federal 
contr'bution is not keeping pace with the District contribution. 
The error in their contention is that they assume that the rela- 
tionship between the Federal property values and activities and 
District property values and activities remain constant. But 
such is not the fact. In 1910 the District had subject to taxa- 
tion real and tangible personal property of the assessed value 
of $326,516,417. That year there was a District tax rate of 
$1.50 and there was also collected in miscellaneous revenues 
$1,036,941. 

The real and tangible personal property assessment had in- 
creased from $326,512,417 in 1910 to $919,6038,137 in 1925 and 
again in 1930 had increased to $1,289,669,865. Intangibles in- 
1925 and 
$545,188,143 in 1930. Miscellaneous revenues of $1,036,941 in 
1910 increased to $2,412,861 in 1925 and $3,500,000 in 1930. So 
that while the total of the bill has increased it has only kept 
pace with the increased resources of the District. The District 
has expanded in its government cost as its size has expanded. 
The tax rate in 1910 was $1.50 based upon a supposed assess- 
ment at two-third’s value, The tax rate in 1925 was $1.40 based 
upon a supposed but not actual 100 per cent assessment, The 


| tax rate in 1930 was $1.70 based again upon supposed 100 per 


cent value assessment. 
Mr. WOODRUFF. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman just stated that if the 
House prevailed in regard to the amount of money turned over 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


$1.70. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman state whether or not 
there is any city in the United States of comparable size where 
the tax rate is anywhere near as low as in the city of Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman will find in the hearings this 
year and over a number of years a statement from the Bureau 


| of the Census; a statement from the Detroit Research Bureau, 


an independent organization; and a statement from the Bureau 
of Efficiency, showing that Washington’s tax rate is decidedly 
below the average when you take into consideration not only 
the tax rate but the assessed values and balance them all. There 
is no dispute anywhere about that. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman stated that we would find 
the rate here would be still below the average. Can he state 
whether there is any city in the United States of comparable 
size that is taxed at a lower rate than the city of Washington, 
or nearly as low? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There may be some that have on the face of 
it a lower rate, but they are few. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I never yet have been able to discover 
any of those cities anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not want to say that 
without checking up the available figures. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the $1.70 embraces all of the taxes— 
school taxes, water, light, sewer, 


none have 


the aggregate makes the rate much higher than $1.70. I ask the 
gentleman this question: If a Member of either body owns sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars worth of taxable real estate in 
the District of Columbia, and owns several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of intangible assets in the bank vaults of Wash- 
ington, whether under the Constitution he has the right to vote 
to increase the burden of the people of the United States, and 
decrease the tax rate in Washington? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would rather not answer that question be- 
cause I have tried to conduct the argument on this 
without regard to a certain series of statements that have been 
made about me, so that it will not emerge into a personal matter 
between me and some one else. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to show the gentleman some 
of my files on that question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Some day, the gentleman may. 

Mr. CRAIL. 
gentleman from Texas, in other cities they have to pay county 
and State taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. 
question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. The Government owns a great deal of property 
all over the country. Recently the Government acquired three- 
quarters of a million dollars worth of property in my home city. 
We do not tax that Government property. The Government 
pays no taxes on that. We are glad to exempt it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And is there a State capital in 


And they are all here in one set. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield to a 


the United States where the State contributes to the capital 


city because it has placed its capital there, or is there any 
county in the United States where the county contributes to the 
county funds because the county seat is located there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. None whatever. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This then is the only place in the 


United States where the people contribute to the revenues of the | 


city in which their capital is located? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I am wondering whether the gentleman, as a 
member of this committee and a student of the problems con- 
fronting us about the District of Columbia, has given serious 
consideration to ceding back the District to the State of Mary- 
land and letting the Government obtain the same position as a 
State capital? It seems to me that that would solve all of this 
trouble. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
issue at this time. 

Mr. GREEN. I hope that some time the gentleman will give 
attention to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Figures and studies are ample to show that 
the tax rate in Washington is low when all elements are bal- 
anced off and considered. So far as I know no Senator claims 
that the Washington tax burden is excessive; and it should 


be pointed out that the Senate this year accepted the House | 


proposal that the tax rate in Washington should not be reduced. 
Were it not for that provision in the District bill, and if the 


House accepted the Senate figure of $12,000,000, then the tax 


rate could be reduced from $1.70 next year to $1.45. 


To so state it disproves the charge that the House $9,000,000 | 


contribution is unfair and unjust. 

Point 2 of the Senate conferees asks the question that if 
$9,000,000 was fair and just in 1925, is it fair and just in 1981, 
the value of the United States property having increased many 
millions in the meantime? 

Point 2 is really a part of point 1. Admitting the increased 
value of the United States property, they ignore the vast increase 
of taxable property and income in the District, all of which I 
have just set out and which answers this question. 

Point 3 refers to a series of proposed municipal improve- 
ments, some of which are carried in the 1931 House and Senate 


everything—while out in the | 
States we have a number of different kinds of taxes, which in 


matter | 


And in addition to the taxes enumerated by the | 


That has nothing to do with this particular | 
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| bill; many of them are not authorized and for which appropria 
| tions could not be made. 

Point 3 reaches out into the future and worries about a 
of things that may never happen. They ask, then, Where 
all of the money coming from to pay for them? As a partial 
answer, they suggest the Federal Treasury. It would be nice 
for the people of Washington if the Congress would provide that 
the people of the United States would be their Santa Claus in 

| financial matters, 

In my judgment, the suggested municipal improvements 
| Washington can be met from current revenues without 
burdening the people of Washington with taxes. 

Certainly the taxpayer of Washington is under more 
tion to meet that cost than the taxpayer of the United 
For municipal developments, the people of Washington should 
look to their own resources rather than ask the United States 
to carry their burden. Other great cities pay their own way 
and are proud of it—why should not Washington do likewise? 

Point 4 raises the proposition, first, that the Government by 
purchasing property and removing it from the tax column is 
depriving the city of revenues and that the exemption of this 
class of property calls for compensating 
United States. 

The statement appears, on its face, to have merit. However, 
the District assessor studied and fully answered their conten- 
tion. On April 4 I inserted in the ConGresstonaL Recorp 
6550, his statement answering their contention. 
it here: 

Mr. 


lot 


is 


in 
unduly 


obliga- 
States. 


revenues from the 


page 
Let me repeat 
WILLIAM Price, 

Editorial Department, Washington Times, 
Dear Mr. Price: The statement continually 
| papers and out of them that the purchase of 
United States will tend to weaken the base 


Washington 
is made in the news 
private property by 
of taxation by taking away 
| property now assessed, thereby reducing our means of raising revenue 


through 


the 


assessment of real estate 

I have been asked the question by several 
this was not true, and my reply is that th 
facts and is more of 
average citizen of or 
constant 


whether 
is based on 
With the 
Washington idea has become fixed by 
The of the United States 
from private citizens not only does not narrow the basis of assessment, 
but even adds to it and widens 
the following three 
First. That purchases of property 
at a figure that enables the 
erty. The shift in 
thereby even add to the of the 
Second. The wealth of a city does not depend on its 
of ground covered by either business or residences 
Third. The of a community 
| tional to the number of inhabitants, so that if the 
tants grow even while purchases are being made the 
| munity will grow in the same proportion 
Taking up the first assertion that property purchased by the 
States is at such figures as to produce an Increased assessment 


and once by you 
whole idea 


the imagination 


no 


or less a figment 
the 


purchase 


notion 
repetition property by 


and strengthens it, and this ts so for 
reasons: 

by the United States are 
owners to invest 


from 


generally 


in better pleces of prop 


business locations one place to another may 


volume business, 


area Or amount 
real-estate wealth is directly 
number of 


value 


opo! 
inhabi 
of the com 
United 
base I 
will refer you to a few instances: 

The Southern 
of the property 
this award. The assessable base in this case 
being diminished. In the location of the 
old properties were removed and the 
advantage of the surrounding property 


Railway received an award greatly 


then expended an 


in excess 


in 


of 
excess 


instead 


the 
of 
of 
Southern Railway offices, 
greatiy 


cost and amount even 
was increased 
new 


section improved to the 
In this process the price paid 
for old and obsolete properties enabled the owners to move elsewhere, 
| giving them a choice of new locations and enabling them to erect 
and better improvements, 


| of course, were very great. 


new 


In this instance the ramifications of changes 


Subsequent to this statement Mr. Richards had studied, as 
typical of the many, the Southern Railway Building purchase 
Many point to that office building, now owned by the Govern- 
ment, and say, “See the property renvoved from taxation—the 
Government should pay.” 

What are the facts about that transaction? 

The United States bought the Southern Railway 
7O per cent above iis assessed valuation, enabling the 
to reinvest that money elsewhere on a larger basis. The prop- 
erty at Thirteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. had an as- 
value when taken of $1,749,240. That much property 

was taken from the tax rolls. The Southern Railway bought at 
| Fifteenth and K Streets NW. property at $948,544 

a total assessment of the old office building and the old property 

at Fifteenth and K Streets NW. of $2,697,784, upon which the 

District would have received taxes had no purchase by the 

United States been made. The Southern Railway rebuilt and 

their present property is assessed at $2,751,000. Therefore, 

while the old Southern Railway Building has been removed 


Building at 


ow ners 


sessed 


assessecl 
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from taxation the assessed value of the new building is actually | 


so that the District 
In addition to that 


$33,316 more than both the old properties, 
has actually gained from that transac 
there has been the reassessment of surrounding properties. 
so the story might go on of the direct benefit in tax revenues 
frou the Government’s building operations in Washington. 

Mr. Richards continues: 


Again the power 


rion 


company sold property at 
location of their office to T and E 
location for the company and which has had 
value of land surrounding the new locality 

ce is that of a botel which had seen its best days; it 
Government at a figure that 


which 
the effect of 


and changed the nth Streets, 


is a better 
raising the 

Another instan 
was sold to the 
used as a better income producer, 

The second assertion as to relation between area and real-estate value 
can be confirmed by comparing the sale at Fourteenth and G made in 
1908 and the one made about 16 years afterwards when the price ob 
three the former sale. The area and improvements 
same but the increase in population “turned the trick.” 
another manner, it is found that one-half of the 


tained was times 
remained the 


Or to illustrate, in 


wealth of the District of Columbia is included in about one-sixteenth of | 


its area If this area of wealth be shifted from one geo- 
graphical center to another, the volume of will not be de- 
creased, and consequently the exchange of wealth, which is the basis of 
real-estate wealth, The 
ters of business properties are constantly changing 


slightly 
business 


will remain the same 
and there is no dif- 


ference whether this change be brought about by a purchase of property | 


by the United States or by the necessities due to a change in the 
number of inhabitants the results are bound to be the same. 

In the third assertion as to the wealth ¢7 a community being pro- 
portional to its number of inhabitants is shown by recent statistics. A 
study of all of the cities the size of Washington will show that real- 
estate wealth may be approximated at $2,000 per person, and that for 
the Washington the wealth of the real estate will 
he $2,000 per person, or possibly a little more will still 
This will that a rearrangement of our living conditions 
must still with the ratio 


cities double size of 
be found to 
apply 
and 


show 


business location meet same 


per person 

will not interfere with the real base of but the 
results now arising are the widening and enlargement of this base by 
the United States 
for new clerks and consequent enlargement 
the ultimate amount 
anyone who stops to 
“Unele Sam” have 


assessment, 


reason of the fact that every new building put up by 
holds forth 
of the population, all of which has its reflex in 
of assessment value. It can not be denied by 
think on the that the recent activities of 
taken up some of the slack felt so keenly 

Very truly 


an inducement 


matter 
elsew here. 
yours, 


Wa. P. RICHARDS. 


It might that, so far as I know, the 


be here pointed out 
Washington Times has neither published nor commented upon 
the letter sent in by Mr. Richards which I have just read. 

The statement of the Senate conferees refers to the “ exemp- 


tions of various classes of property” here. Washington prob- 
ably has more property exempt from taxation than any city in 
the United States—but it not follow that exemption is 
detrimental to the people of Washington. Here there are 
inheritance taxes. Domestic and foreign corporation taxes are 
small by compurison with the States. Here there is an exemp- 
tion of $1,000 to the heads of families on household goods, ex- 
empting from taxation practically all the homes of Washing- 
ton, There is no poll tax, no general franchise tax on corpora- 
tions which receive special franchises or privileges. 

The following intangibles are exempt from taxation: 

First. Savings deposits of individuals in a sum not in excess 
of $500 deposited in banks, trust companies, or building associa- 
tions, subject to notice of withdrawal and not subject to check. 

Second. Shares of stock of the local banks, including savings 


does 


banks, the telephone and electric-light companies, the gas com- | 
title- | 


panies, and street-railway companies, the bonding and 
insurance companies, and building associations of the District 
of Columbia, and any other corporation paying a tax upon its 
gross receipts, earnings, premiums, and so forth. 

Third. Shares of stock of any business company incorporated 
in the District of Columbia and receiving no special franchise 
or privilege in addition to incorporation, whose property, real 
and personal, or capital stock is subject to taxation here. 


Fourth. Shares of stock of business corporations which are in- | 
corporated in other jurisdictions, but chiefly for the purpose of | 


doing business in the District of Columbia, and receive no other 
special franchise or privilege here, and whose property, real and 
personal, or capital stock is subject to taxation here, and which 
are engaged in business here. 

Fifth. United States bonds, State and municipal bonds, Dis- 
trict of Columbia bonds, and such other bonds as are specifically 


And | 


Fourteenth and B Streets | 


would enable hotel busi- | 


ness to be carried on in a better location, or else allow the money to be , mee 
upon members of such associations, societies, or unions. 


location of certain cen- | 


of wealth | 

| bank deposit in the District of Columbia—as a matter of con- 
Not only do I assert that the purchase of property by the United States | 
actual | 


| the United 


| the financial well-being of Washington's citizenship. 


no | 


| affected by flood or drought, famine or overproduction. 
| other city knows better than Washington its financial future. 


| because it is the Nation's capital. 
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exempted by Congress from taxation, are not subject to taxa- 
tion under the intangible personal property act of the District 
of Columbia. 

Sixth. Deposits in bank and trust companies of corporations 
and individuals neither resident nor doing business in the Dis- 


| trict of Columbia. 


Seventh. Bank notes or notes discounted or negotiated by any 
bank or banking institution, savings institution, or trust com- 
pany. 

HRighth. Savings institutions having no capital stock, building 
associations, firemen’s relief associations, secret and beneficial 
societies, labor unions and labor-union relief associations, bene- 
ficial organizations paying sick or death benefits, either or both, 
from funds received from voluntary contributions or assessments 


Ninth. Life or fire insurance companies having no capital 
stock. 

Tenth. Corporations, limited partnerships, and joint-stock as- 
sociations within said District liable to tax under the law of the 


| said District on earnings or capital stock shall not be required 


to make any report or pay any further tax under this section 
on the mortgages, bonds, and other securities owned by them in 
their own right, but such corporations, partnerships, and asso- 
ciations holding such securities as trustees, executors, adminis- 
trators, guardians, or in any other manner shall return and pay 
the tax imposed by this section upon all securities so held by 
them as in the case of individuals. 

Eleventh. National-bank stock is exempt from taxation under 
section 5219 of the United States Statutes. Such stock is taxed 
in the city or town where the bank is located and not elsewhere. 

Twelfth. The exemption provided by law on deposits runs to 
the sum of $500, subject to notice of withdrawal and not subject 
to check. Above that amount the excess is taxable. As to stock 
held by individuals in building associations, the same ruling 
should be followed that applies to stock held in local banks: 
that is, that such stock is exempt from taxation. whatever the 
amount held. 

Thirteenth. An individual residing elsewhere but having a 
venience—would not be taxable in this jurisdiction. 

Fourteenth. Proceeds from war-risk insurance. 

Should the United States make up in cash the exceptional 
exemptions from taxation granted to the people of the District? 
I take it not. It would be far more just to remove the exemp- 
tions, subject the property to taxation, and put the revenues in 
the District treasury. But you hear no clamor for that in 
Washington. 

They then quote from the message of President Coolidge that 
States should build here a great and beautiful 


Capital City. Surely they do not overlook the fact that since 


| the President made that statement that Congress has authorized 


the expenditure of $286,503,000 in Washington, that the Govern- 


| ment is paying the entire cost of this development, and that 
| every dollar of United States money spent here increases the 


value of the private holdings in Washington and contributes to 
They refer 
to the “depressing effect” of excessive taxation. They make 
no effort to establish or prove an excessive tax here. I am 
ready to admit that taxes have a depressing effect. But I can 
not believe that Congress has the right to increase that “ de- 


| presssing effect” upon the people of the United States in order 
| to relieve a favored few of it in the Capital City. 


Again the statement is made that Washington has no large 
business industries to which it may look for revenue. How 
absurd! Here is located the greatest business in the world— 
an ever-expanding business—that of the Government of the 
United States. Were it not for the fact that here is located the 
business establishment of the United States, the District would 
still be a swamp on the banks of the Potomac. No other city 
in the United States has gone through the last 10 years without 
bank failures or great business depressions. No other city has 
an assured income that will fail only when the United States 
Government fails. No other city goes through the years un- 
No 


They say the United States owes something to Washington 
Were it not for that fact 
there would be no contribution whatever. 

The United States contributes nothing to other cities where 
it owns tax-exempt properties. To the little cities with their 
Federal building where the United States refuses to pay for 


| the paving in front of its own property on up to the great cities 
with millions of United States owned tax-exempt property the 


Government makes no contribution. They ask for none. Not 
an American State contributes to the support of its capital 
city. Washington alone of all the cities of America demands 
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it—demands it not as a matter of grace but as a 
right. Washington admits no obligation to the United States 
Capital in return for the many and great benefits it receives 
from the location here of the Nation's Capital. The House bill 
provides a Federal gratuity or- contribution, call it 
will, to the Nation’s Capital. It is a fair, just, generous con- 
tribution—made on behalf of the people of the United States to 
this city. If I sense correctly the sentiment of the House it 
both should not and will not give more. 


If the bill must fail by reason of the demand for a still | 


greater contribution let the responsibility for the failure rest 
where it belongs. 
Mr, LOZIER. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 
Mr. LOZIER. 
erty in Washington is dependable primarily and essentially 
upon the fact that this is the Capital of the Nation, and that 
any and every extension of Government property holdings of 
the city automatically increases the value of other property in 
the city, and that the greater the building program of the Gov- 
ernment and the enlargement of its holdings, the greater is that 
program reflected in the increased valuations of other property ? 
Mr. SIMMONS. There is no doubt about that. 
on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue has been increased 
in its assessed value since the purchase of the triangular area 
began, and that development has gone on, as illustrated specifi- 
cally by the situation with respect to the Southern Railway 
Building. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


COPYRIGHTS 
Mr. PURNELL. 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 243. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 243 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 


order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the | 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. | 
12549, a bill to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright and | 


to permit the United States to enter the International Copyright Union. 


That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall | 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on Patents, | 


the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take only two or 
three minutes in presenting the resolution. 


This resolution, as it clearly indicates, will make in order the | 


consideration of the bill H. R. 12549, the purpose of which is to | was the time increased? 


amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyrights and to 
permit the United States to enter the International Copyright 
Union. It is generally known and referred to as the copyright 
bill. 

The matter is highly technical. 
consideration for five or six years. 
it seems to me, than almost any bill that has come before this 
body in many months. 

I sincerely hope that the resvlution will be quickly adopted 
in order that we may immediately begin the two hours’ debate 
provided for by the resolution. 
nection that the bill will be read under the 5-minute rule, 
which will afford full opportunity for debate. While the ma- 
jority and minority members of the Committee on Patents are 


It is one that has been under 


in favor of this legislation, I think the understanding which | 


was had yesterday will insure those opposed to it an ample 
opportunity to discuss it. 


York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
{Mr. O°'ConNor] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, while this bill may be highly technical, 
it is at the same time an important measure, and I desire at 
this time to point ont to the House what often happens when 
you come to a general reviston of substantive law. 

This is a general revision bill, and so labeled. A general 
revision often permits people who have special interests to 
subserve to have put in here and there provisions favorable to 
their particular interests. 
in our laps is typical of that opportunity. First, in reference 
to the rule, I desire to call to the attention of the House a 
situation bordering on deceit which has happened several times 


matter of 


what you | 


Is it not a fact that the value of all the prop- | 


The property | 


Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 


It has more indorsements, | 


I want to suggest in this con- | 


The gentleman from New York | 


A general revision of the tariff now | 
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in hearings before the Committee on Rules. Exaggerated state 


| ments are often made as to who or how many persons or interests 


support or approve a bill. It was said in the bearing before 
the Committee on Rules on this copyright bill that there were 
only two persons in the world opposed to it, and that those two 
were William A. Brady and Lee Schubert; and yet it now ap- 
pears to be the fact that countless persons are opposed to it. 
In fact, 90 per cent of the theatrical producers—those who give 
us the legitimate drama—are opposed to it. Could they have 
been overlooked in the count? It reminds me of a similar 
instance recently. The chairman of a certain committee stated 
unequivocally before the Committee on Rules that the bill for 
which he asked a special rule had the unanimous support of his 
committee—not this bill, but another bill—yet when the bill 
was called up in the House we found it was vigorously opposed 
by seven or eight members of that reporting committee, and 
they had always been opposed to it. Such mathematics are 
hard to follow. 

This may be a very good bill in its entirety, and I shall vote 
for it, but I do hope several matters in it will first be elorified 


| by amendment, when we come te a general revision and let the 


people principally interested draft the bill. 
commonly called the consumer, has no 


The general public, 
representative before 


| the committee or before the Rules Committee, and therefore it 
| behooves this House to look carefully into the bill when it comes 


on the floor, released from control of those especially interested. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Does the gentleman say that a member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee made such a 
statement as he referred to, and that later opposition was 
shown to the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 


Yes. That happens once in a 


| while. 


There are some things in this bill, however, that particularly 
interest me, not personally, both as a lawyer and as a Member 
of this body. I want your attention, fellow Members, so that 
when the bill is discussed you gentlemen who are lawyers will 
consider certain provisions carefully, 

Mr. SNELL. Was the gentleman referring to me? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. No. Of course, the authors 
and producers have their own interests to serve. I do not 
charge them with anything improper. For instance, under the 
present copyright law a copyright continues for 28 years, with 
a possible extension of 28 years. The Constitution provides that 
Congress can pass laws giving the people the right to copyright 
their productions for “a limited time.” The Constitution uses 
the exact words “a limited time.” In this bill, however, a man 
who gets a copyright on an article or whatnot has contro! over 
that article—listen to it—for all bis life, plus 50 years! Is that 
a “limited time,” within the meaning of the Constitution? Who 
is responsible for that particular provision in the bill?) Why 


The idea behind the constitutional provision is that it is proper 
to protect the products of genius; but the ultimate hope is that 
the product of the brain and of the hand will ultimately become 
the common property of the people of our country and possibly 
the people of the world. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Would it net become the common property or 
enter into the public domuin just the same under this bill as 
it does under the present law, and is not the time practically 
the sume? . 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, no, indeed 

Mr. BLOOM. The time is 56 years. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Surely the present time may 
be, but under this new bill a young man or a young woman 


| might create a production which is copyrighted and control 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New | 


through himself or his descendants or his assigns that copyright 
during his or ker life and for 50 years more. It might run 
for 100 years. It might run for 125 years. I am wondering 
why the authors of the bill did not also add in there “the 
period of gestation,” which usually accompanies a rule against 
perpetuity. 

This may be a good bill. It should, however, be considered 
for amendments very carefully. If it is the best kind of a 
bill. it should be adopted: but in fairness not only to the authors 
and the producers and the publishers, we should also consider 
the general public, those who pay the prices to witness or to 
hear or to read these productions—the people who support 
genius. 

I hope therefore that, in spite of the fact that the bill came 
out of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Cominittee and 
likewise out of the Rules Committee—under some misunder- 
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standing at least—it will have the serious attention 
House when amendments shall be offered. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am very much interested in this and 
interested in what the gentleman has said, and interested in the 
gentleman's contention, but can the gentleman point out defi- 
nitely, or is the gentleman prepared to say, that this will ad- 
versely affect the public in any way? Is the gentleman prepared 
to say that this will affect the public which uses these books or 
hears these plays, and so on, in any way? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course, it is fundamental 
that if a copyright only endures for a certain time, during which 
time royalties can be charged, the public pays for it during that 
time, and if you extend the time by 50 years or 100 years, it puts 
an added burden on the public. That is fundamental. A 2-year 
lease costs more than a 1-year lease. 

Mr. BLOOM. But it may not extend it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am not talking about “ may.” 
If a man lives long enough it will, Where you have a fixed limit 
now of 56 years, by this action it may extend to possibly 125 
years, 

Mr. BLOOM. How is it going to affect the public in any way? 
What difference does it make to the public? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Because it is a separate copyrighted 
thing, carrying with it the extra cost of royalties, and so forth. 

Mr. BLOOM, To-day you pay just as much for an uncopy- 
righted thing as for a copyrighted thing. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course, that could not be 
economically sound. Otherwise people could not afford to pay 
any royalties. 

Mr. BLOOM. But it is the fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the gentleman has knowledge of 
the statements in the press recently with regard to a reduction 
in the price of standard books by reason of a certain fight 
between publishers, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. “Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that instance the public is getting the 
benefit, but if there was not that fight the public would be pay- 
ing the freight in double prices. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
license privileges, granted by the Government, and patent privi- 
leges, are monopolies. They are the few monopolies which the 
Government recognizes. The Government, out of a desire to 
stimulate genius recognizes those monopolies, but because they 
are monopolies we should not go too far or extend them beyond 
reasonable lengths. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that while genius should be pro- 
tected for a reasonable time, on the other hand the men who 
create these products are the beneficiaries of the public? They 


of this 


| 


All of these copyright and | 
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Kurtz 
McCormick, Ill, 
MeDnuffie 
McReynolds 
Maas 

Menges 
Mooney 
Nelson, Wis. 
Niedringhaus Tucker 

Nolan Underhill 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have it noted in the Recorp that my colleague from 
Massachusetts, Mr, DovG.ass, is unavoidably absent on a very 
important matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and thirty-nine 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the eall. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from In- 
diana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. PURNELL. For a parliamentary inquiry; yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, the rule we are about to consider 
deals with a legislative bill which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Patents. ‘The report of the committee does not comply 
with the provisions of the Ramseyer rule. What I want to ask 
the Chair is this: At what point in the proceedings it would be 
proper for me to make a point of order against the considera- 
tion of this legislation because the report does not comply with 
the Ramseyer rule? Should it come before the rule is adopted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present impression of the 
Chair is that such a point of order would be in order when the 
peer is made to go into the Committee of the Whole under the 
rule, 

Mr. BUSBY. Then the rule does not automatically carry us 
into the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKBR pro tempore. It does not. It makes it in 
order to move to go into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that there 
might be another interpretation given the rule than that indi- 
cated by the Speaker in this last statement. This resolution 
makes it in order to move that the House consider this par- 
ticular piece of legislation, H. R. 12549. If this particular 
piece of legislation is improperly on the calendar, a motion 
to strike it from the calendar is in order at any time; but 
when the Rules Committee by a special rule—which rule makes 
it possible to consider the bill—provides that it shall be in 
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Vincent, Mich, 
Welch, Calif. 
White 
Williams 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Yon 

Zibiman 


Norton 

Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 

Peavey 

Porter 

Pou 

Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pratt, Ruth 
Rayburn 

Romjue 


Sinclair 
Spearing 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Treadway 


| order to move to consider that bill, H. R. 12549, it seems to 


are the beneficiaries of the wisdom and the learning of men and | 


women who haye gone before them 
thing to the publie of whom they are beneficiaries? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Exactly. Under some theories 
of Government, and not necessarily the extreme communistic 
theory, all these creatures of the individual would become the 
general property of the country, but to encourage genius our 
form of government grants them certain rights or privileges of 
2 monopolistic nature and these extraordinary privileges should 
not be extended beyond reason. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 7 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 66] 


Douglass, Mass. 
Doyle 
Osterly 
Finley 
Fort 
Garber, 
Gibson 
Golder 
Graham 
Hammer 
Hoffman 
Hope 
Hopkins 


The time of the gentleman from 


Evidently a quorum is not 


Celler 

Chase 
Christgau 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Connery 
Connolly 
Curry 
Davenport 
Dempsey 

De Priest 
Dickinson 
Dickstein 
Douglas, Ariz. 


Abernethy 
Allen 

Auf der Heide 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bland 

Bohn 
Brend, Ohio 
Britten 
Buchanan 
Buckbee 
Cable 
Cannon 


Hudspeth 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, Tenn. 
Igoe 

James 

Jeffers 
Johnson, lL 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 

Kunz 


Va. 


and do they not owe some- 


me that whether the bill was correctly reported or not has 
nothing to do with the matter. The Rules Committee may 
report a rule providing for consideration of a bill which has 
not even been reported. The report has no place in the pic- 
ture. The rule makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
12549 and not the report. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me the special rule only provides 
the way of making it in order to call up a bill under the general 
rules of the House, Unless you have a rule, there is no way 
of calling this bill up, and this is all we provide for—to give 
the chairman an opportunity to call up his bill. The bill is 


| not now before the House and can not be unless we adopt this 


rule. The gentleman from Mississippi, if he makes his point 
of order, makes it under the general rules of the House and 
not under the rule that is before the House at the present time. 
In my judgment, there is absolutely no question but that the 
time to make the point of order would be at the time the 
gentleman from Indiana rises and moves that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House, and so 
forth. 

Mr. MICHENER. But the rule recognizes the fact that there 
is on the calendar a bill over which the Committee on Rules 
has jurisdiction. The rule itself recognizes the fact that the 
Committee on Rules has jurisdiction to deal with this bill, and 
it provides that the bill may be dealt with in a certain fashion. 
It would be an idle thing to say that the Rules Committee knew 
it was subject to a point of order and that they wanted to 
bring it before the House so that the point might be made 
and that the purpose of the rules is not to bring this legislation 
up for consideration. It seems to me that the Rules Committee 
certainly would not march up the hill and down again. The 
very purpose of the rule is to abrogate other rules and put this 
bill in a position where it might be yoted upon. ‘The calling up 
of the rule is the first step. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It seems to the Chair that the 
Rules Committee has it entirely within its own power. If the 
Rules Committee by this rule, or by an amendment to this rule, 
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should in order, regardless of paragranh 2 (a) 


make it of 


Rule XII, it would be in order; but as the rule now reads it | 


occurs to the Chair that it does not go far enough to make it 
in order in contravention of the general rules of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. If the Chair wilt listen to me a moment, we did 
not intend to make the bill in order in spite of the general rules 
of the House. The Rules Committee takes it for granted when 
a bill is reported and on the calendar of the House that it is 
properly reported, and it is not the province of the Rules Com- 
mittee to look up the matter and see that every bill is properly 
put on the calendar. 
rule makes it in order to call it up under the general rules of 
the House. To do what the gentleman from Michigan thinks 


we ought to do, the language would have to be “ notwithstand- | 


ing the general rules of the House to the contrary.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. SNELL. The rule could make it in order notwithstand- 


ing the fact it did not comply with the general rules of the | 


House, but that was not our intention. 

Mr. MICHENER. Surely it could, Mr. Speaker, but I have 
another suggestion. It is too late to make a point of order 
against a bill on the calendar when any step has been taken in 
the House dealing with the consideration of the bill. The point 
must be made at the first opportunity when the bill is brought 
up for consideration. 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PcurNnetx] rose and called up this 
rule, which made it in order to consider the bill to-day. When 
the time arrives to move to go into the committee we are dealing 
with the bill; formalities of committee consideration and re- 
ports are not in issue. The report is no part of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me the point of order should be 
made at the same time you would raise the question of consid- 
eration. Now, you raise the question of consideration of a bill 
just before it is called up. At the present time no definite step, 
as far as this individual bill is concerned, has been taken. The 
first definite step is taken when the chairman of the committee, 
under the provisions of the rule, moves to go into Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union, and in my judgment 


there is no question that the point of order, if it would lie at all, 
would lie at that time and should be made then. 

Mr. MICHENER. But, Mr. Speaker, on the question of con- 
sideration, what we have done up to this time in the matter has 
to do with the consideration of this bill. The only purpose of 
this rule is to bring before the House the question of considera- 
tion, and the minute the rule was proposed we had before the 
House the consideration of this particular bill. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will permit right there, if we 


had brought in a rule to consider all three of these bills instead | 


of three separate rules you could raise the question of considera- 
tion on each one of the bills when it was called up; and the same 
situation exists so far as this bill is concerned; and you should 
make the point of order when the bill itself is called up by the 
chairman, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


bring up the bill or not. 

Mr. SNELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The House may vote down the rule, and 
that would be the end of the matter of consideration. The point 
of order is no different than any other matter in the bill that 
could be raised when the objectionable matter was reached. 
Suppose, for instance, in the reading of the bill you find there 
is something in the bill that is out of order, something providing 
for a battleship; you can not raise the point of order until you 
get to that point. Now you have here two steps, one the House 
decides whether or not it will approve of the rule and consider 


the bill; and if that is disposed of and the rule is upheld, then | 


any point of order may be raised on the bill. 
Mr. PURNELL. 
on the resolution. 
The SPEAKBR pro tempore. 
answer the parliamentary inquiry and now adds a statement to 
the effect that in the opinion of the Chair this rule does not go 


far enough to make a bill in order which would not otherwise | 


be in order. The Chair also calls attention to the fact that the 
previous question has not been ordered on this rule, so that if 


the Rules Committee wishes to amend it even now it may be | 


amended. 


The gentleman from Indiana moves the previous question on | 


the rule, 
The previous question was ordered, 
The resolution was agreed to, 


| Union for the consideration of the bill (H 
| and consolidate the acts respecting copyright and to permit the 
| United States to enter the International Copyright Union, niade 


If the bill is properly on the calendar our | 


Therefore, it is my contention that the 
proper time to have made the point of order was when the | 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the rule is to | 
give the House an opportunity to decide whether they want to | 
’ | amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question | 


The Chair has endeavored to | 
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Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
R. 12549) to amend 


in order by the rule just adopted. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
consideration of the bill, because the report of the Patents Com 
mittee accompanying the bill does not comply with what is 
commonly known as the Ramseyer rule, which is contained in 
section 2 (a) of Rule XIII of the rules of the House 

I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that this is an 
attempt to amend or repeal certain provisions of existing law, 
and to come directly to the point, without many words, at the 


| bottom ef page 51, we see section 64 of the bill providing 
The rule could make it in order. | 


The provisions of this act apply to existing copyrights save as ex 
pressly indicated in this act. All other acts or parts of acts relating 
to copyright are hereby repealed 

And so forth. 

None of these provisions is set out in the report. No con 
nected statement is made with regard to the law repealed or the 
provisions added to the law and, under the circumstances, I 
feel that the point of order should be made so that we may 
have a proper report on this bill if we are going to consider it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman might add that the rule 
specifically provides that the statute which is to be amended 


| must be contained in the report with such printing arrangement 


as to show the new matter and the existing matter which is to 
be stricken out. 

Mr. BUSBY. That, of course, was implied in my statement. 
The very title of the bill itself indicates all of the things I have 
pointed to and I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Bussy] and the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. LaGuarptiA] as to the point of order, I first desire to say 
it would be practically impossible, if the point is well taken, to 
comply with the rule for the very reason that the entire copy 
right law in every respect would have to be set out in this bill 
und then lines struck through practically all of the bill. This 
bill is writing a new copyright law to take the place of the cepy- 


| right law that is now upon the statute books, and it seems to me 


that the rule mentioned would not apply in this particular case. 
I do not see how you could comply with the rule 

Suppose it had to do with the Sherman antitrust law and you 
were writing practically a new law. Does the rule mean that 
you must set out the entire Sherman antitrust law and then 
strike a line through all the law? 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. Is not the purpose and effect of the bill to sus- 
pend the Sherman antitrust law? 

Mr. VESTAL. Not at all; I do not think the gentleman from 
Georgia has studied the bill. My contention is that the rule laid 
down in the book upon which the point of order is made has to 
do only when you are amending a certain section of the hiw 
Then you would set out that section and show the particular 
But this bill covers the entire copyright law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My interest is in maintaining the rule. 
The rule does not provide the specific method contained in the 
report. We had a bill a few days ago and the gentleman could 
have obeyed the rule by providing in parallel columns the exist- 
ing copyright law and the new law. 

Mr. VESTAL. That could be done, but to do it 
prise a book. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not any thicker than your bill 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the rule as 
adopted is for the very emergency pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Indiana—so that if the House wanted to consider a 
bill seeking to repeal existing legislation the Members could 
look down the column and see what it is doing and not go about 
it blindly in the dark or indirectly. This is a technical bill. I 
believe it is absolutely imperative that we comply with the 
Ramseyer rule if we are going to intelligently consider the bill 
Let the report comply with the rule and set out what is being 
done by this bill, and when we give consideration to it we will 
know what we are about and not go at it blindly. For that 
reason I say that the point of order should be sustained. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tiuson). The Chair is 
ready to rule. 

Paragraph 2a of Rule XIII reads: 

Whenever a committee reports a bill or a joint resolution repealing or 
amending any statute or part thereof, it shall include in its report or in 
accompanying document-— 


would com- 
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The 
repealed ; 
(2) A comparative 
making the 
amended 
or other 


proposed to i 


text of or part thereof which is proposed to be 


and 


the statut« 


print of that 


and of the st 


of th 


ite or 


part bill or joint resolution 
at thereof proposed to be 
stricken-through type and itali parallel columns, 
typ omissions and insertions 


amendment 


part 
showing by cs, 
pI oprinte 


ide. 


ographical devices the 


imi 


Section 64 of the bill provides: 
I of this act 


ine Visions 
expressly indicated by this act 


pre apply to existing copyrights save as 


All other acts or parts of acts relating 
to copyrights are 
laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
The gentleman from Indiana argues well that 


task of considerable magnitude to do what is proposed here, 


1 


hereby repealed, as well as all otber laws or parts of | 
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In no other tariff law during the country’s history have agricul- 
tural products been so liberally protected. 

It is generally true that when the domestic production of an 
agricultural commodity is less than our normal demands the do- 
mestic price will be higher under a protective duty than the 


foreign price of a comparable commodity. 


The normal production of some crops may be sufficient to 
meet, or even slightly exceed, our normal demands, but in years 
of adverse weather conditions, or from other causes, the produc- 
tion may drop below our requirements. In such years a protec- 
tive duty prevents ruinous competition from imports and gener- 


| ally insures the farmer higher prices and may compensate for 


and vet that seems to be the purpose of the rule that the Member | 


making the report of the committee shal! do the work of inves- 
tigation and submit to the House the information as to what 
statutes are to be repealed. 

On March 17, 1930, a point of order was made against a bill 
in very much the same situation as this bill, that it did not 
conform to section 2a of Rule XIII In that case the Speaker 
pro tempore, who happened to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Swetz], chairman of the Rules Committee, that re- 
ports this rule, sustained the point of order. 


: | a Small crop. 
it would be a | 


Agriculture is the most important industry in the State of 
Idaho. It is ef interest to note what the present bill will do 
for agriculture in the way of increased rates of duty over those 
in effect under the act of 1922. 

The following table shows the increase in tariff rates provided 


| by the new act, as well as the comparison of protection afforded 
| farm products under the Underwood Act, 1913, and the Fordney- 
| McCumber Act, 1922: 


It seems to the | 


Chair clear that the ruling then made was correct and that no | 


other ruling can be made here than to sustain the point of 
order and send the bill back to the committee for a report in 
accordance with the rule. The Chair 
point of order. 


NURSES’ RETIREMENT’ 
Mr. WOODRUFF. 


BILL 


therefore sustains the 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 


take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 10375) to provide | 


for the retirement of disabled nurses of the Army and Navy, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill (H. R. 10375) to provide fer the retirement of disabled 
nurses of the Army and Navy, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report 
the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment, as follows: 
2, line 1, 
base " 


Page 


strike out all after “ department " down to and includ 
ing 


in line and insert “in the grade to which she belonged at 
the time of her retirement and with retired pay at the rate of 75 per 
cent of the active ” 


service 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what change does this make in the House bill? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It restores to the bill the provision that 
was recommended by both the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Surgeon General of the Army of the United States. It restores 
to the bill substantially that language which was incorporated 
in the bill when the committee reported it to the House and 
when, by unanimous consent of the House, it was agreed to con- 
sider the bill. The language of the bill was changed when our 
colleague from North Carolina, Mr. McSwatrn, asked and secured 
consent to substitute the language of his bill, which put the 
nurses on a retirement basis with 75 per cent of their original 
base pay. This proposes to put them on a retirement basis simi 
lar to that of officers of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That means that the rate of retirement 
will be what? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It will be what it was intended by the 
committee and the House to be. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And this is 75 per cent of the grade held 
at the time of retirement? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


HOW IDAHO IS BENEFITED BY THE 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, any person who has 
given careful and impartial consideration to the subject must 
realize that the Idaho farmers, as well as the farmers elsewhere 
in the country, will derive the greatest possible benefit from 
the tariff bill now pending in Congress when enacted into law. 


NEW TARIFF LAW 


Comparison of tariff rates 


Increase 
over 
existing 

la 


Underwood Act, 
1913, Demo- 
cratic 


Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act, 1922, 
Republican 


Hawley-Smoot 
Act, 1930, 
Republican 


Commodity 


.| 30 cents 42 cents 
bushel. 
25 cents 
bushel. 
16 cents 
bushel. 
20 cents 
bushel. 
15 cents 
bushel. 
| 65 cents 
bushel. 
25 cents per 100 
pounds. 
}8 cents per 
pound. 
4 cents 
| pound. 
8 cents 
pound. 
242 cents 
pound. 


.|6 eents per 
bushel i 
15 cents 20 cents 
bushel. 
eents 
bushel. 


40 cents 
bushel 


per | 
per 


per | 


shel. 
10 cents per 100 
pounds. 
4 cents per 
pound. 
2 cents per 
pound. 
4 cents per 
pound. 
1% cents under 
1,050 pounds. 


Alfalfa seed 


Sweet clover seed - per 


Red clover seed __ per 

Cattle weighing 
less than 700 
pounds. 

Cattle weighing | Free 
more than 700 
pounds. 

Beef and veal__._.|....do 


per 


| 
| 2cents per pound 
over 1,050 
pounds. 
3 cents per pound 
46 cent per pound 
| 34 cent per pound 


3 cents per pound) 


6 cents per pound 

2cents per pound 

2% cents per | 
pound. 

3% cents per 
pound. 

3 cents per pound 

5 cents per 1 

.| $3 per head_____. 

5 cents per pound 


Bacon, ham, and 
shoulders. 

CE cadens Gegaoen 

Lard substitutes. _|....do 

Sheep_............]....do 

Mutton. -__.... 


2 cents per pound 





$0. 0214 


Wool, scoured_....|....do . 08 
! | pound. 
lcent per pound_| 3cents per pound 
lcent per pound} 6 cents per pound 
|} pound. 
| 8 cents per dozen 


34 =o cents 


Poultry, live 
Poultry, dressed _ - 


10 cents per 18 cents per 
' pound. | pound. | 
2% cents per | 8cents per pound 
pound | 


Oleo and butter | 20 per cent 


8 cents per 
id. 


pound. 
3 cents per 


75 cents per 100 
40 Ce 
ds. 


pounds. 
1% cents per 
| el. pound. pound. 
| 20 cents per | leent per pound.| 244 cents per 
bushel. | pound 


poun 
Beans, dried...... | 25 cents per 3 oar per 


The average increase of import duties in the 1930 act as compared with the 1922 
act on the above-named farm is 97 per cent. 

Under the flexible provisions of the 1922 act, President Coolidge, by proclamation, 
imereased the duty on wheat from 30 to 42 cents per bushel; butter and butter sub- 
stitutes from 8 to 12 cents per pound; cream from 20 to 30 cents per gallon. Flax 
was increased from 40 to 56 cents per bushel by President Hoover in May, 1929. 


In 1928 the total value of agricultural products was four 
times the value of mineral preducts produced in the State. Of 
a total population of about 500,000 people in Idaho, 33 per cent 
actually live on farms and more than 50 per cent of the popula- 
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tion is classed by the UWnited States census as rural, which in- 


| as Boston. 


cludes the population of small unincorporated towns, the pros- | 


perity of which is usually determined, to a large extent, by the 
prosperity of the surrounding agricultural community. 
LIVESTOCK 
The important livestock enterprises in our State are cattle, 
sheep and wool, dairy products, and poultry products. The sales 
of cattle in 1929 exceeded $12,000,000, and the total United 
States imports of cattle during this year amounted to $20,000,000 
in value. These cattle come chiefly from Canada. The imports 
are comparable in grade to the cattle raised in Idaho. The 
duty on cattle in the new bill carries an increase of about 60 
per cent over the rates in effect at present under the 1922 act. 
Light cattle come in at a lower rate than heavier cattle. The 
present bill reduces the upper limit of the light-weight cattle 
group from 1,050 to 700 pounds, thus, under the new bill, making 
all cattle weighing from 700 pounds to 1,050 pounds dutiable at 
a higher rate. Therefore, in effect, the present bill virtually 
doubles the duty on Canadian cattle. 
SHEEP 
Sheep raising is another very important enterprise in the 
State of Idaho. In 1929 the production of sheep and lambs 
amounted to $11,482,000. The duty on sheep has been increased 
from $2 to $3 per head, but since the total value of imports in 
1929 amounted to only $242,000 in value the rate of duty is not 
very significant. 
WwooL 
The production of wool amounted to slightly more than $6,000,- 
000. In wool, however, we find large imports, amounting to 
$42,000,000 in 1929. The new law carries a rate of duty of 34 
cents per pound on clean wool, which represents an increase of 
83 cents per pound over the present rate. In wool we find the 
present duty practically fully effective in that the United States 
price of wool is higher than the London price for the same 
grade of wool by the amount of duty. 
farmers raises sheep and the price of wool is a very significant 
factor in the agriculture of the State. 
The duties on beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and eggs have been in- 
creased more than 50 per cent for the benefit of agriculture. 
The total value of all crops produced in the State of Idaho 
slightly exceeds the total value of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. The most important of the crops are wheat, hay, potatoes, 
beans, peas, apples, sugar beets, onions, clover seed, and alfalfa 
seed. Most of these crops in varying degrees come in competi- 
tion with imports from foreign countries of similar crops or 
their products. In the following discussion only those crops 
are taken up having significant tariff problems as far as the 
State of Idaho is concerned. 
BUGAR 
In 1929 Idaho produced 449,000 tons of sugar beets, having a 
value of $3,743,000. The domestic producers of sugar have to 
compete with the large volume of sugar produced in Cuba at 
relatively low costs. The new tariff bill has increased the duty 
on raw sugar from 1.76 cents to 2 cents per pound of raw sugar 
applicable to Cuban imports. This inerease is the equivalent 
of 70 cents on the average refined sugar content realized from a 
ton of beets. The average price of sugar is relatively low at 
this time under the present tariff. With the increase provided 
the price to the consumer would not be relatively higher, and 
the increase in the tariff will stabilize the sugar production in 
this country and also avoid the necessity of depending upon the 
foreign producer for our supply, which we would have to do if 
the sugar industry in our country is not amply protected. 
BEANS 


Idaho produced about 127,000,000 pounds of beans, valued at 
$5,800,000, in 1929, During the same year the imports amounted 
to 95,640,000 pounds, the imports thus fell only a little short of 
equaling the Idaho production of beans. The new bill increased 
the duty on beans to 3 cents, from 1% cents per pound in effect 
at present under the 1922 act. This is an increase of over 70 
per cent. This is a good example of a crop which in years of 
short crop, owing to low yields caused by adverse weather con- 
ditions, increased imports may prevent the farmer from obtain- 
ing the higher prices which he might reasonably expect to eom- 
pensate for the small production. The increase in duty under 
such circumstances would have a tendency to maintain remu- 
nerative prices. 

POTATOES 

The value of the potato crop in 1929 exceeded $20,000,000. 
Potatoes are bulky and usually are not shipped very long dis- 
tances, but Idaho is the one State of the West which has been 
able to ship potatoes to the Atlantic seaboard. During recent 
years over 300 carloads of Idaho potatoes reached both the New 
York and Philadelphia markets, 30 carloads going as far east 
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In Idaho one out of seven | . . 7 
| the items dufiable under the various schedules 
is intended to group a number of related items. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In these eastern markets they come in direct com 
petition with Canadian potatees. Canada ships yearly to the 
eastern markets 6,000 to 7,000 carloads. The Idaho potato 
grower is interested in having the duty on potatoes increased 
from 50 cents per hundred pounds to 75 cents 
pounds in the new tariff bill before Congress. 
PEAS 

Idaho produced in 1929 over 86,000,000 pounds of dried peas, 
and during the same year over 21,000,000 pounds of dried peas 
were imported into the United States. The new bill increased 
the duty on dried peas from 1 cent to 1% cents per pound, 
which is a 75 per cent increase. 

ALPALFA SEED 

Idaho is one of the leading States in the production of alfalfa 
seed, production in 1929 amounting to 5,500,000 pounds, coming 
in competition with practically 1,000,000 pounds of imported 
seed. The new bill doubles the duty on alfalfa seed, increasing 
it from 4 to 8 cents per pound. The production of clover seed 
is only slightly less than that of alfalfa seed, amounting to 
4,800,000 pounds in 1929. 


per hundred 


CLOVER 

The imports of clover seed during this year amounted to 
12,000,000 pounds, valued at over $2,000,000. The new bill offers 
a similar increase on clover seed, from 4 to 8 cents per pound 
These increases on alfalfa and clover seed should be of eonsid- 
erable benefit to the growers of these seeds. 

Wheat, apples, peaches, cherries, and prunes are all dutiable 
when imported. The United States is normally on an export 
basis with these crops. That is, we produce more than we con 
sume normally. Should unusual conditions prevail during any 
year resulting in a deficit crop for any of these commodities, 
the duty would protect the domestic producer under such cir 
cumstances. 

The following table shows the imports and the per cent of 
the valne of the imports represented by the collected for 
Each schedule 

Schedule 7, 
for instance, includes practically all agricultural crop and live- 
stock products with the exception of sugar, tobacco, and wool, 
which are reported in separate schedules 
Imports in 1928 by schedules and equivalent ad valorem rates of 
tariff act of 1922 and of the pending tariff bill of 1930 


duty 


the 


j j 

| 

Equivalent ad valorem rates 
based on 1928 imports 


} 

Imports 

calendar 

year 1928. 
value 


1922 act | 1930 bill | 


| 
I. 
Increase 


i , Per cent 

$04, 752, 897 | 29. 

and } 
| 55,921,814 
118, 658, 708 
52, 609, 307 


Pe 


cent 


Per cent 
31. 40 7 


»” 


Chemicals, oils and paints 
Earth, earthenware, 
glassware. _.__. 
Metals and manufactures of _- 
Wood and manufactures of--. 
5 | Sugar, molasses, and manu 
factures of " 
Tobacco and manufactures of_| 
Agricultural products and 
provisions . . .- 
Spirits, wines, and other bev- 
erages__. 
| Manufactures of cotton _. 
Flax, hemp, jute, and manu- 
factures of ‘ 
Wool and manufactures of 
Manufactures of silk 
Manufactures of rayon 
| Papers and books 
Sundries 
Total or average. 


45. 62 3 
33. 71 5, 
7.4 10 


64 
ol 
Ay 
9, 643 57 77 


624 | 


, 75 21 
2, 3138, A. 78 | 


, 808, 795 ] } 44.00 
44 | 
. 42 


616 
609 


, 433, 
&, 300, 


47 


3, 207, 
343, 

, 440, 
, 425, 
666, 


491 | 
426 | 
182 | 
Fae, 
437 
. 792 


1,573,152,027 


14 
50. 83 
ls 
62 
26. O6 
27. 39 


08 6 





In examining the last column of the table it will be noted 
that the per cent increase for the agricultural-products schedule 
is 71 per cent—more than twice the increase accorded any of 
the other paragraphs. The important schedules covering the 
raw products and manufactures of metals, tobacco, flax, hemp, 
jute, silk, and rayon were given increases of only 5 per cent or 
less; wood and manufactures of wood were given 31 per cent; 
wool and manufactures of wool, 21 per cent; and sundries, 24 
per cent. The sundry schedule covers a great variety of com- 
modities, including hides and leather, furs, toys and sporting 
goods, beads and pearls, and numerous other items. The farmer 
should note especially that Schedule 7, agricultural products and 
provisions, was given an average increase in duty of 71 per 
cent, while the average increases accorded al! the other sched- 
ules combined was only 14 per cent. Schedule 5—sugar, mo- 
lasses, and manufactures of these—-was given an increase of 
about 14 per cent, but it should not be overlooked that under 
the 1922 act this schedule had higher equivalent ad valorem 
duties than any other schedule in this act. 
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The fact is often overlooked that more than one-half of our 
imports are free of duty, ineluding such items as coffee, tea, 
hananits, beans, rubber, barbed wire, binder twine, and 
a considerable part of the items that are dutiable are fancy 
products and may be classed as items of luxury. Furniture, 
for instance, of which the farmer buys share—it is duti- 
able. Most of the imports of furniture, however. are of un- 
usual and fancy patterns and not of the type made in volume 
by the United States manufacturer and found in the ordinary 
home. Automobiles and trucks are dutiable, but they are built 
in such volumes and under such competitive conditions that the 
purchaser or manufacturer of these is not particularly concerned 
about the tariff rate on them. 

The farmer is the biggest purchaser of farm products, and he 
is perfectly willing to pay his neighboring farmer a price which 
will enable the neighbor to pay good wages and possibly pre- 
vent his neighbor, because of foreign competition, to switch to 
the crop or livestock of which he himself is making a specialty. 

All agricultural implements and machinery, including cream 
separators up to a certain value, tractors, milk cans, and all 
materials used chiefly for fertilizers or chiefly as an ingredient 


BUYS 


his 


, , 
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in the manufacture of fertilizer, fuel oil and gasoline, harness 
and saddlery up to a certain value, binding twine, and numerous 
other minor articles which the farmer buys are on the free list. 

The development of [daho has been accomplished through the 
wise provisions of a protective tariff. Even back in Territorial 
days protection played an important part in fostering the devel- 
opment of our natural resources and newly created industries. 
Since statehood we have realized more forcibly than ever that 
this great doctrine of the Republican Party is as essential to 
the life of the farming and industrial activities of our coultry 
as the air we breathe. This question can never be made a 
formidable political issue in Idaho. The people thoroughly un- 
derstand the importance of protection to their stability and 
prosperity. There is little division of thought between the two 
parties in the State on its merits. 

As I have said, my district is largely composed of farmers. 
is to their interest I give first consideration. They have made 
and are making wonderful progress. This measure will enable 
them to obtain much-needed aid and assistance which their up- 
building and expansion efforts so richly deserve. I earnestly 
hope that this great measure may soon be enacted and receive 
the President’s approval. 
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Idaho farm products—Idaho production, United States trade, and comparisons of tariff rates in pending bill and act of 1922 for specified Idaho farm products 


FARM 


Idaho production, 1929 United States imports, 


Commodity 


Quantity Value Quantity | 


.| 1,944,000 bushels.....| $18, 827,000 | 399,138 bushels. _._! 


Corn... 


| 
Wheat.. 25,515,000 bushels....| 24, 354,000 | 36,263 bushels !. 


Oat 6,040,000 bushels... 2, 809, 000 | 96,442 bushels. .__. 


Barley ..| 5,733,000 bushels____-| 
| } 


3, 784,000 | 1,804 bushels 


Rye | 42,000 bushels 36, 000 | 275 bushels......-- 


} 
Hay 


' 30, 751, 000 | 3 
Alfalfa seed 


846, 000 | 999,358 pounds. - __| 
Red, Se Se eee 
=5 wounds, | 
736,000 |) feike, 5,968,422 
pounds, 
3, 743, 000 | 37,538 tons ! 
20, 563, 000 | 240,923,880 pounds. 


i 
2,872,000 tons.......- | 3 


Clover seed (red and || 
800,000 pounds..... 
alsike) f* pounds 


499,000 tons 


Sugar beets.......- E E 
1,028,160,000 pounds_ 


PURGE. nctinticmmoniinies 


Beans, dry edible_. 
Peas, cried 
Onions 

Lettuce 


126,960,000 pounds. _. 5 
86,400,000 pounds. 

29,754,000 pounds._.- 
480,000 pounds. _._..! 
5,500,000 bushels_____/ 


, 819, 000 | 95,439,877 pounds. 
3, 096, 000 | 21,157,989 pounds.) 
261, 000 | 68,557,218 pounds... 
18,000 | (8)....... eaeene 

6, 050, 000 | 267,588 bushels- ._- 


5, 3 


389, 000 |. 

90, 000 | 8. 

760, 000 | 2,468,728 pounds... 
558, 000 | 408,014 pounds... .-_) 


13,824,000 pounds 
2,650,000 pounds 
8,000,000 pounds J 
50,720,000 pounds. ___} 


Peaches 

Pears 

a ee 
Prunes 


| 
1928 1928 | 
Milk aeieh (’) .|* $17, 280, 000 
Evaporated milk, un- | 15,251,000 pounds (3 
sweetened. | 
Cheese 7 


4,165,079 gallons - -- 
697,904 pounds ____| 


7,946,000 pounds - . ..| 76,352,545 pounds._|} 


Butter. _.-.-.--...--.--| 20,932,000 pounds 2,486,014 pounds . . 
Live, 1, 503,897 | 
pounds, | 
Dead, 5,270,601 
pounds. } 
Sheil, 
pounds 
Frozen, 15,528,471 | 
pounds. 
Dried, 10,923,139 
pounds. 
27,480 (number) 
104,718,871 pounds._| 


09%, 000 


11, 432, 000 
6, 081, 000 


Poultry 


307,912 


4, 


Eggs. 


Sheep and lambs - . 
Wool 


Cows and calves 





12, 188, 000 | 240,262,871 pounds. 


Hogs 6, 644, 000 





613,797 pounds 





283, 000 
42, 000 


Horses. 2,652 (number)... 


113 (number) 





' Does not include wheat for grinding in bond and export. 
* Increased by Presidential proclamation as follows 


Value 


$438, 292 | 


141, 454 
929, 477 


1, 183, 485 


246, 618 | 

3, 569, 248 | 

58, 580 

801, 337 

1, 239, 675 
() 

480, 659 


298, 079 | 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


771, 012 

22, 381, 640 
965, 358 
355, 825 

1, 538, 084 | 
90, 602 

2, 898, 643 
| 

5, 164, 192 | 


241, 6424 
42, 033, 741 


20, 069, 980 


Wheat to 42 cents per bushel, Mar. 1, 1924; onions to 144 cents per pound, Dec. 22, 1928; milk to 3%4 cents 


CROPS 


1929 | United States exports, 1929 Tariff rates 


Quantity Value Act of 1922 Pending bill 


33,745,270 bush- 


$34, 058, 510 | 15 cents per bushel (56 


pounds). 
111, 500,615 | 30 cents per bushel (60 
3, 389, 111 


25 cents per bushel (56 
pounds). 

42 cents per bushel (60 
pounds). 

16 cents per bushel (32 
pounds). 

20 cents per bushel (48 
pounds). 

15 cents per bushel (56 
pounds). 

$5 per short ton. 

8 cents per pound. 

Do. 


29, 208 
35, 073 


els. 
90,129,600 bush- 
8 pounds).? 

15 cents per bushel (32 
pounds). 

20 cents per bushel (48 
pounds). 

15 cents per bushel (56 
pounds). 

$4 per long ton 

4 ~- per pound 

0 


els. 

6,608,727 bush- 
els. 

2, 206 | 29,523,077 bush- | 24, 154, 866 
els. 

3,433,576 bush- 
els. 

11,073 tons_..... 

825,830 pounds... 

523,535 pounds. - 


357 | 


3, 612, 596 
19, 344 267, 046 
168, 257 
91, 128 
()_. (*) Do. 


164,071,800 
pounds 
17,473,080 pounds’ 
6,859,200 pounds. 
| 33,075,561 pounds 
wPpat.s su 
15,674,858 bush- 
els. 
19,947,316 pounds 
69,995,885 pounds 
3 


@) 
3, 223, 436 


1, 162, 488 
483, 963 
786, 507 

(@) 
33, 138, 319 


80 cents per ton 


80 cents per ton 
£0 cents per 100 pounds. 


75 cents per 100 pounds, 


134 cents per pound. 3 cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound 134 cents per pound. 
Wir cccenhoattebent | 214 cents per pound. 

25 per cent ad valorem.| 2 cents per pound. 

25 cents per bushel (50 | 25 cents per bushel (50 
pounds). pounds). 

14 of 1 cent per pound. 4 of | cent per pound. 

cian Do. 

2 cents per pound _.._.| 2 cents per pound 

4 of l cent per pound | 2 cents per pound 
(dried). (dried). 


806, 111 
4, 831, 872 
(@) 
14, 837, 915 


12, 433 
)_ 
41,065 | 197,227,583 
| pounds. 


! 


180,217 gallons *..| 
68,942,613 pounds 


$103, 571 | 244 cents per gallon *_. 
6, 844, 208 | Unsweetened, 1 cent 
| per pound. 
735, 333 | 5 cents per pound, but 
not less than 25 per 
cent.? 

8 cents per pound? __ 

Live, 3% cents 
pound. 

Dead, 6 cents 
pound. pound. 
Shell, 8 cents perdozen_| Shell, 10 
dozen. 
Frozen, 
pound. 
Dried 18 cents 

pound. 

$3 per head. 

31 cents per pound of | 34 cents per pound of 
clean content. clean content. 

Less than 1,050 pounds! Less than 700 pounds 
each 14% cents per each, 244 cents per 
pound; 1,050 pounds pound; 700 pounds 
or over 2 cents per or more each, 3 cents 
pound. per pound. 

14 of 1 cent per pound.| 2 cents per pound. 

Valued at not more 
than $150 each, $30 ||Same as in the 1922 act 

head; valued at || except free when im- 
150 or more per ported for immediate 
head, 20 per cent ad slaughter. 
valorent. 


644 cents per gallon. 

Unsweetened, 1.8 cents 

per pound. 

8 cents per pound, but 
not less than 40 per 
cent 

14 cents per pound. 

per | Live, 8 cents per pound, 


Dead, 10 cents 


50, 285 | 


2,646,009 pounds _| 


3,724,245 pounds. 

Live, 448, 611 
pounds.‘ 
Dead, 2,472,574 | 
pounds. | 

Shell, 12,074,830 
dozen. 


1, 7, 278 
301, 301 | 
842, 303 | 


per per 


4, 081, 363 | cents per 


\{Frozen, 6 cents 1l cents 
pound,’ 
Dried, 18 cents 
pound. 

$2 per head 


per 


per 


per 


325,706 pounds._| er 


| 


61, 644 


15,431 (number). 
(*) 


211,770 
® 


3, 987 (number) _| 146, 387 


27,017 (number). 


7,358 (number) .. 
15,295 (number) . 


per gallon 


May 14, 1929; Swiss cheese to 7/4 cents per pound but not less than 3744 per cent ad valorem, June 8, 1927; butter to 12 cents per pound, Mar. 6, 1926; frozen eggs to 7}¢ cents 


per pound, Feb. 20, 1929 
? Data not available. 


‘ Includes all milk for all purposes. 


* Includes cream * Includes game 
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AMENDING TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 


Rules, I call up House Resolution 244, which I send to the desk | 


and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 244 


Resoived, That upon the adoption of this reselution it shall be in 


order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 8. 962, 
a bill to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of section 209 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920. 


of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 


reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise aud report | 


the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. 
Senate bill 962, which amends the definition of the term “ ecar- 
rier ” in section 209 of the transportation act of 1920. The pur- 
pose of it is to allow the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation 
Co. of Baltimore to make a claim in the Court of Claims against 
the Federal Government for an amount of money that they think 
is due them under the general guaranty term of six months 
that is provided under the general transportation act of 1920. 
I appreciate the fact that this is a controversial measure, but 
it has been here for some time, and the House itself should 
determine what we will do with it. I am not going to try to 
explain the intrieate provisions of the bill. We have pro- 
vided for two hours of general debate, and the members of the 
committee will discuss the details of the bill itself. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'ConNoR |]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, I am not going to discuss the merits of the 
bill. Many Members are surprised that the bill is disguised as 
an amendment to the transportation act rather than appearing 
before us as a private claim bill, which in fact itis. It is nothing 
more or less than a private claim bill for about $800,000 for 
the benefit of the Merchants & Miners’ Steamship Co. The only 
suggestion I have in connection with the bill is that I had hoped 
it would not be considered to-day. I hoped the proponents of 


the bill would withdraw it for the present, because only the | 


night before last one of the ships of this same company, the 
Fairfar, met with a horrible accident outside of Boston Harbor, 
in which 47 people perished. The most serious charges that 
could possibly be made against a ship have been made against 
this company in connection with this accident. There will 
undoubtedly be a Government investigation as to whether or 
not it is true the crew attacked the passengers with axes and 


pushed them out of the lifeboats; whether it could possibly be | 


true in the romantic history of the sea that the crew seized 
the life belts, and the officers rendered no aid in securing order. 
The bill may be all right, it may be meritorious in spite of its 
disguise, but when this company comes before Congress asking 
us for $800,000 not based on any legal right but solely in equity, 
asking us to go out of our way and amend a substantive law 
so that they may get a gratuity of $800,000, I think the consid- 
eration of it ought to be deferred at least until we can find out 
whether or not they were responsible for the loss of 47 of our 
citizens. 

Mr. SNELL. 
with this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York Oh, yes; it has. This com- 
pany at this moment faces a governmental inquiry as to the 
conduct of its business on the sea. On what basis can they 
now supplicate us to do an extraordinary thing for them? 

Mr. SNELL. The fact that they had an accident the other 
night has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. They are asking for a gra- 
tuity, not a right, and I do not see how in equity we ought to 
discuss it now. The representatives of the company could with 
good grace ask to withdraw the bill at this time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman should not hold the com- 
pany responsible for some alleged misconduct on the part of its 
crew on board. There is no dispute about the company having 
had an accident. It was merely an unfortunate accident on 
the high seas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Sveti] that I believe the bill should be considered 


As a matter of fact, that has nothing to do 


That after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally | 
divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority‘ member 


Mr. Speaker, this is a rule to make in order | 
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| on its merits. 
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Why should this bill be singled out from hun- 


dreds of other bills on the calendar and camouflaged and dis- 


guised as a public bill when it is only a private bill? 


not taken up in the regular way? 
It is a Private Calendar bill. 


Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. HOCH. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
| the resolution. 
SNELL. 
the resolution. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


The SCEAKER pro tempure. 


The House divided; and there were 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


Why is it 


This is nothing but a private claim 
The only way to get at it is to vote down 


Speaker, I move the previous question on 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 


A division is demanded. 


the ground that there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects to the yote on the ground that there is no quorum pres- 


ent. The 


Chair 
quorum is not present. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
when their names are called, answer “ 
answer “nay.” 


will count. [ 


Those 


The gentleman 


After 


in 
yea ” 


ayes 71, 


Mr. Speaker, I object 


counting. | 
A roll call is in order automatically. 
fayor of the rule will, 
; those opposed will 


noes 51, 


to the vote on 


from Alabama 


Evidently a 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 138, 
not voting 117, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Bachmann 
Beedy 
seers 
Black 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Burdick 
Butler 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carley 
Carter, Calif 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Cole 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 
Coyle 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Denison 
Dickinson 
| Doutrich 
Drane 





Aligood 
Almon 

| Andresen 

} Arnold 

| Ayres 
Racon 

| Baird 
Barbour 
Blanton 

| Bowman 
Box 
Briggs 
Browne 
Browning 
Busby 
Campbell, lowa 
Can field 
Cartwright 
Clague 
Clark, N.C. 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connery 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cox 
Craddock 


[Roll No 


YEAS 
lvunbar 
lbyer 
Eaton, Cole 
Eaton, N. J 
Kdwards 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Englebright 
Estep 
Fenn 
Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzpatrick 
Foss 
Free 
Freeman 
Gambrill 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Gifford 
direen 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hale 
Hall, I 
Hall, Ind 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Lless 
Hickey 
Hogg 
Houston, Del 
Irwin 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind 
Johnson, 8S. Dak, 
Jonas, N.C 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kinger 
Kopp 
Kore!ll 

NAYS 
Crisp 
(‘ross 
(‘rosser 
Davis 
DeRouen 
Doughton 
Doxey 
Drewry 
Driver 
beslick 
Evans, Calif, 
Evans, Mont 
Fisher 
Frear 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gavagan 
Glover 
Goldshorovugh 
(ioodwin 
Granfield 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Guyer 
Hall, Miss 
Hall, N. Dak 
Hammer 
Hardy 


67) 
173 
Langley 
Lankford 

oa 
Leavitt 
Leech 
Laehibach 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Luce 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCormack, Mass 
McFadden 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
Me Millan 
Magrady 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 

Michaelson 
Michener 
Milligan 
Montague 
Monitet 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 

Newhall 
O'Connell 
O'Connor, Okla 
Palmer 
Palmisano 
Parker 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
l’rall 
Pritchard 
Purnell 
Quayle 
Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramspeck 
Ransiey 


138 


Llare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala 
Lill, Wash 
Hoch 
Holaday 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudson 
Hull, Wis 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Nebr 
Johnaon, Tex 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex 
Kading 
Kemp 

Kerr 
Kiefner 
Kinche los 
Knutson 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Lanham 
Lankford, Ga 
Letts 

Losier 


Va. 


Reece 

Reed, N. ¥. 
Reid, 1 
Rogers 
RKowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Seger 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simms 
Sirevich 
Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Somers, N. Y 
Sproul, Il 
Stafford 
Stone 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash 
Swick 

Swing 

raber 
Témple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilsen 
Wainwright 
Watres 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J 
Wolverton, W. Va, 
Wood 

Wright 
Wyant 

Yates 


Lu'low 
MeClintie, Okla, 
McDuffie 
McSwain 
Mansfield 
Mapes 

Miller 

Moore, Ky 
Moore, Va 
Morehead 
Nelson, Me 
Nelson, Mo 
(Connor, La 

©’ Connor, N.Y 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Parks 
Patman 
Patterson 

Quin 

Ragon 

Rainey, Henry T. 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Robinson 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 


Ala. 
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Schafer, Wis 
Schneider 
Sears 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Simmons 
Sloan 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 

Allen 

Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beck 

sell 

Bland 

Bleom 

Bohn 

srunner 
sSuchanan 
sSuckbee 
Burtness 
Byrns 

Cable 

Cannon 

Celler 

Chase 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Connolly 

Curry 
Davenport 
Ly mpsey 
le Priest 
Dickstein 





Smith, W. Va. 
Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 





Strong, Kans 
Sumners, Tex 
Swanson 
Tarver 
lfayior, Tenn 
Timberlake 


NOT VOTING —-117 


Dominick 
Douglas, Ariz 


Douglass, Mass. 


Dowell 
LDevle 
Esterly 
Finley 
Fort 
French 
Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va 
Garner 
Gibson 
Golder 
Graham 
Hartley 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hoffman 
Hooper 
Ilope 
liopkins 
Ifudspeth 
Itull, Morton D 


ilull, William FE. 


Hull, Tenn 
Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Il 
Johnson, Okla. 


Johnston, Mo 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 

Kunz 

Kurtz 
Lampert 
Larsen 


McCormick, Ill. 


McReynolds 
Maas 
Manlove 
Menges 
Mooney 
Nelson, Wis. 
Niedringhaus 
Nolan 
Norton 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 
Peavey 
Porter 

Pou 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pratt, Ruth 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Sabath 
Sinclair 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr. Christgau (against). 
(for) with Mr. 


Mr. Gibson 


Peavey 


(against) 
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Underwood 
Vinson, Ga 
Warren 
Whittington 
Wilson 


Stedinan 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 


Sullivan, N. Y. 


Sullivan, Pa, 
Taylor, Colo. 
‘Tinkham 
‘Treadway 
Tucker 
Turpin 
Underhill 
Vestal 


Vincent, Mich. 


Walker 
Wason 
Watson 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa, 
White 
Whitehead 
Williams 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach 
You 
Zihliman 


Mr. Tucker (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 
Mr. Bland (for) with Mr, Maas (against). 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Hawley with Mr. Garner. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Hooper with Mr. Aswell. 


Mr. Ketcham with Mr. Bankhead. 


Mr. Bohn with Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Allen with Mr. Brunner. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
Mr, Connolly with Mr. Yon. 
Mr. Hopkins with Mr. Celler. 


Mr. Beck with Mr 
Mr. Menges with Mr. Kennedy. 
Mr. Dowell with 


Mr. Woodrum. 


Hull of Tennessee. 


Mr. Niedringhaus with Mr, Dominick 
Mr. French with Mr. Oliver of New York 
Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Rayburn 


Mr. “jraham with Mr. Abernethy. 


Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Mr. Esterly with Mrs. Owen. 
Mr. Vestal with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Auf der Heide. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Byrns 
Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. Fort with Mr. Mooney. 
Mr. Nolan with Mrs. Norton. 
Mr. Davenport with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Finley with Mr. Romjue. 
Mrs. MeCormick of Illinois with Mr. Bloom. 


Mr. Golder with 


Mr. Watson with Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Johnston of Missouri with Mr 
Mr. Buckbee with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr 
Mr. Aldridge with Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Buchanan 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr 
Mr. Wason with 
Mr. Vincent of Michigan with Mr 


Sabath. 
Mr. Stedman. 


Mr. Hartley with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Igoe. 


Mr. Haugen with Mr 
Mr. Ziblman with Mr 


Doyle. 


Mr. Porter with Mr. Larsen. 


Cannon 


Dickstein, 


McReynolds. 


Hudspeth. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


Mr. PARKER, 
into the Committee of 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
reenact subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transportation act 


of 1920, 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HvUppLESTON ) there were 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, 


nays. 


Mr, Speaker, I move the House resolve itself 
the state of the 
962) to amend and 


the Whole 


ayes 155, noes 49. 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


The yeas and nays were refused. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

\ccordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
(S. 962) to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of 


of the bill 


House on 





section 209 of the transportation act of 1920, with Mr. CramTon 
in the chair. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


| the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 








|; not under Federal control at the time 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
think it should be read, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (a) of section 209 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended and reenacted 
so as to read as follows: 

“(a) When used in this section— 

“The term ‘carrier’ means (1) a carrier by railroad or partly by 
railroad and partly by water, whose railroad or system of transportation 
is under Federal control at the time Federal control terminates, or 
which has heretofore engaged as a common carrier in general trans- 
portation and competed for traffic, or connected, with a railroad at any 
time under Federal control; and (2) a carrier by water not controlled 
by any railroad company, or a sleeping car company, whose system of 
transportation is under Federal control at the time Federal control 
terminates, but does not include a street or interurban electric railway 
Federal control terminates, 
which has as its principal source of operating revenue urban, suburban, 
or interurban passenger traffic or sale of power, heat, and light, or 
both: Provided, That the claim or claims of any carrier to which the 
benefits of this section are hereby for the first time made available shall 
be filed with the commission within 60 days from the date of the ap- 
proval of this amendment, and shall be allowed and paid as otherwise 
provided in this act, notwithstanding the provisions of any prior statute 
or administrative rule, or ruling, of limitation ; 


“The term ‘guaranty period’ means the six months beginning March 
1, 1920; 


Mr. Chairman, the bill is 
I object. 
Objection is heard. 


short. I 


The Clerk will read 


“The term ‘test period’ means the three years ending June 50, 
1917 ; and 
“The term ‘railway operating income’ and other references to 


accounts of carriers by railroad shall, in the case of a carrier by water 
not controlled by any railroad company, or of a sleeping-car company, 
be construed as indicating the appropriate corresponding accounts in the 
accounting system prescribed by the commission.” 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be effective from and after February 28, 
1920: Provided, That the passage of this amendatory act shall in no 
wise affect any rights or benefits conferred by said subdivision (a) in 
said original section 209, nor shall the language used herein be con- 


strued to exclude any beneficiary embraced within the terms of said 
original act. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York, chairman 
of the committee [Mr, Parker] is recognized. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, how is the time divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is divided equally between the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PARKER], and the ranking minority member. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of Mr. 
Raysurn I claim control of the time. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill has been before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for the last 10 years, and this is the 
first time it has been before the House. It has been reported 
out of committee several times. It was passed by the Senate 
the first part of May and came to the House for consideration, 

This is an extremely complicated situation. Personally I am 
very anxious to have this bill before the House and to see it 
finally disposed of. The committee has conducted hearings on 
the bill and it has been discussed in the committee with the 
utmost regularity for the last 10 years. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Has not the Senate passed this 
same bill three different times? 

Mr. PARKER. To the best of my knowledge the Senate has 
never passed it before this time. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I understand it has been passed 
three times. 

Mr. PARKER. I will not dispute the gentleman, but I know 
it was passed in May. Whether it was passed other times or not 
I will not make a positive statement. 

Mr. DENISON. It has passed the Senate once before. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. Denison] 
corrects me. It passed the Senate once before. 

When the railroads and other transportation facilities of the 
country were taken over during the war, when it was necessary 
under conditions then prevailing to stimulate and maintain the 
transportation systems of the country, the railroads were taken 
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over on the Ist of January, 1918, as you know. 
months there was no law to control or to compensate or to 
designate what the Government would do toward compensating 
the owners of the carriers. March 21, 1918, a bill was passed 
by the Congress which authorized the compensation of all rail- 
roads and of all transportation facilities that were taken over 
by the Government. 

The law provided that all railroads or steamship lines which 
were taken over by the Government could be turned back prior 
to July 1, 1918. After July 1, 1918, the President of the United 
States could turn them all back at any time he chose, but, if he 
was going to turn back a particular road or a particular steam- 
ship line, it must be turned back with the consent of the owners 
of the property. 

There were four steamship companies taken over, namely, the 
Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., the Clyde Line, and 
two others. The law said that those steamship lines could be 
turned back before the Ist day of July, irrespective of whether 
the people wanted to take them back or not. After the Ist of 
July they must all be turned back, if the owners were to accept 
them, without any reservation. 

In December, 1918, these four steamship lines were turned 
back. 
other one, agreed to accept the lines back, and they were re- 
turned to their owners. The Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Co., which plies between Boston and Baltimore, refused to 
take their lines back. They had to take them back, but they 
took them back under protest. 

Under the Federal control act all transportation agencies 
were entitled to certain compensation during the time they were 
under Federal control. The Merchants & Miners took their 
property back under protest. The Government said it had no 
obligation. But after the transportation act was passed and 
final settlement was made with the carriers, the Merchants & 
Miners’ Transportation Co. filed a claim for $2,700,000, That 
was referred to a commission, and the commission upheld the 
contention of the Merchants & Miners, and awarded them 
$1,300,000 for compensation during the period up until the Ist 
of March, 1920, when the railroads were turned back to their 
owners, 








The point in controversy here is that when the transportation 


act was passed the language was used in the transportation 
act, “carriers by rail and carriers by water and rail.” It did 
not include “carriers by water” alone. This amendment in- 
cludes “carriers by water” as well as “ carriers by water and 
rail.” 

The Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co, maintain that 
they are entitled to the amount which the railroads got or the 
steamship lines owned by railroads got during what is com- 
monly termed the “ guaranty period "—that ts, the six months 
after the Ist cf March, 1921. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. This guaranty which the gentleman refers to 
was the guaranty which was given carriers after the trans 
portation act of 1920? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. PARKS. At the time the transportation act of 1920 was 
passed this concern had had control of their property for a full 
year? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. PARKS. And prior to that time, while the Government 
had charge of it, they had paid monthly payments to this com- 
pany out of the Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. PARKER. No. 

Mr. PARKS. 
they had it? 

Mr. PARKER. No. 
the monthly payments. 
cover the whole deficit. 

Mr. PARKS. That was exclusive of the deficit? 

Mr. PARKER. No. That was inclusive of the deficit. They 
did not make monthly payments. The testimony before the 
committee was that the Merchants & Miners were making a 
profit before the war of $35,000 a month, and after they were 
turned back to their owners there was a deficit of $50,000 or 
$75,000 a month. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How much did they receive monthly 
for compensation? You say they were earning about that time 
$35,000? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How much did they receive during the 
time of Government control? 


I think the gentleman is in error about 
I think the payment was $1,300,000 to 





For several | 


| sion. 
1 


| something like $50,000 or $75,000 a month. 
Three of them, the Clyde Line, the Southern, and an- | 


| language of the bill, would announce its purpose to be to make 
| corporation. 


bill may be placed. 


And then they paid $1,300,000 for the time | 
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Mr. PARKER. 
nothing. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
of the $35,000. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman, of course, is computing the 
$1,300,000—dividing that up into months? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. But I do not want that confused with the 


statement that they received a monthly payment and $1,300,000 
besides. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


LOGO! 


they 














My understanding is that received 








They received $56,000 a month in place 





























I did not mean to convey that impres- 











Mr. PARKER. But the gentleman's question, in conjunction 
with the question asked by the gentleman from Arkansas, might 
lead the House to believe that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The point which I inquired of the gen- 
tleman about was whether they did not receive during the 
period of Government control $20,000 a month more than they 
had earned prior to that time. 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, yes; but 
mind that instead of earning a 























the gentleman 
profit there 


beur 
deficit 


must 
was a 


in 


e 
ol 














Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of 
“language” used in this bill, and those who not under 
stand its real purpose are.likely to find it confusing. It is 
brought forward under the guise of being a general measure, 
but in reality it is a private bill. Tried by the substance, mean- 
ing, and intent of this bill, it would be on the Private Calendar 
of this House. It is only upon a naked technicality that it has 
any place upon the House or Union Calendar. 

The purpose of this bill is to give to the Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. some $800,000 of the public funds. It is to 
let that corporation into the United States Treasury to the 
tune of $800,000. Candor and frankness, if expressed in the 





do 
























































a donation of Uncle Sam’s money to the tune of $800,000 to this 








There is neither legal nor equitable ground upon which this 











Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
about taking the profits out of 
trying to do here? 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
| great corporations. 

It is amazing that such a bill should have been able to com 
mand a report from the Committee on Rules. How such a 
thing could have happened must be beyond the imagination of 
anybody who is not on the inside. Here we have publie meas- 
ures after -ublic measures by the dozens and by the hundreds 
filling the chlendars of this House. There are many worthy 
measures making for the public welfare and having in view 
| the common interests of all. These many worthy measures are 
passed by and ignored because a selfish corporation, without 
rhyme or reason upon their side, wants to stick its hands into 
the public till. 

We have before my committee, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the Couzens resolution, which in 
tended to quiet the apprehensions of millions of people of our 
country who are distressed over the threat of wholesale rail 
road consolidations, Hundreds of thousands of railroad workers 
are insisting upon a report upon that bill. But nothing is done 
about it, forsooth, because “ we have not got the time to do it”; 
we have got to be passing this bill for this corporation. 

Here are the unemployment bills, designed to relieve the 
terrible pressure of unemployment which is falling upon the 
wage earners of our country. Those bills have been passed by 
the Senate. The Committee on Rules, with just as much logic, 
can bring them before the House, but, no; they have no time for 
that. That is the public’s business; that is for the general 
public welfare ; that is for the common good. 

Oh, no; the great corporations have no interest in those 
bills; therefore, away with them. But for a selfish interest 
measure, for something to put money into the pockets of stock- 
holders, although it is taken out of the funds that the tax- 
payers have contributed to the Public Treasury, there is plenty 
of time. Such a measure commands at once the docile support 
of those who are under the control of the machine of this House. 
Three times has the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce bowed to this selfish interest and reported this bill, 
but three times a respectable minority of that committee has 
energetically dissented and has expressed itself in no uncertain 
terms upon the measure. It comes before us now with a mi- 
nority report signed by seven members of that committee. 


Will the gentleman yield? 














We have been talking so much 
war. Is that what we are 











Yes—the profits of everybody except the 
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May I that. myself apart, the other six are gentlemen of 
eminent ability. gentlemen of character, whom we all admire. 
Who are they that dissent upon this bill? Homer Hocn, Cari 
EK. Mapes, T. J. B M. ©. Garber, Rorert Crosser, 
Sam Rayrurn, and myself. 

Mr. Parks 
have 
bunch 
solne 
and 
They disse 
dissented 

Upon 
called, 


how 


any 


ROPRINSON, 


of Arkansas, now interrupts to say that he would 
d th iority report, but he was absent. Not a 
radicals, not collection of corporation baiters, but 
as conservative any Members of this House 
any Members this House. They dissented. 
ited, and this is the third time those gentlemen have 


siggl mail 
ol 
of 


as il 


a 
‘lh 


the as 
' 
| 


‘ “as ol 


j 
i 
I 


previous occasion, in addition to the 
find a minority report signed by J. 
States district judge 


names I have 
Stanley Webster, 
for the jurisdiction of Wash- 
also signed by Walter H. Newton, now the President’s 
secretary; also signed by ALnEN W. BarKLey, later elevated by 

constituents to a place in the United States | 
we go down the line. Mr. Newton signed two of 


we 
United 
ngton ; 


admiring 
senate So, 
these minority reports 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland 
question * 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Former Governor Shallenberger, of Ne- 
braska, when he was a member of the committee, also dissented. 
I vield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman please give me | 
the benefit of his opinion as to whether the term “carrier by 
water” was intentionally or unintentionally left out of the 
definition of “ carrier” in the transportation act. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. God knows | Laughter, ] 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. the gentleman any opinion in | 
the matter? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman understood the genesis 
of the transportati m act of 1920, I do not believe he would ask 
that question. It came from so many It was inspired 
by some with only selfish motives, and by some who were honor- 
It was such a conglomeration, collection, and hodge- 
podge that only God knows what, if anything, was in the minds 
of any the various who contributed to that act—except 
for my faith that He knows everything, I would even have some 
doubt on that | Laughter. ] 

If I had nothing more during my membership in this 
Hiouse than to oppose the passage of that bill and to criticize it 
and to vote against it, I would feel I had in some measure shown 
my worthiness to have been here these 16 years. [Laughter.] 

This bill was originally presented to the committee by an able 
member of the committee, Mr. Everett Sanders, then of In- 
diana, He championed it By virtue of his influence he put it 
through the committee, and strange to say, although he has left | 
us years, his spirit still marching on. Perhaps the 
eminence in public life he afterwards attained had something to 
do with the continuation of his influ in favor of this bill, 
and perhaps but for the fact as reported to me, that Mr. | 
Sanders is pressing it now as a lawyer, the bill would not have 
been here at this late time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
a minute? 

Mr. Chairman, some of us are dissatisfied and think a mis- | 
take was made in guaranteeing profits to the railroads after the 
period of governmental control. We opposed it at the time. We 
oppose the principle of it now. Why will we now go further 
and extend the vicious guaranty to still another class in addi- 
tion to those included in the original bill? Why should we | 
recommit this sin and extend it further than it was previously | 
extended? 

If we are going to make good to all the people of this country 
who lost by the war, whatever they may have lost, then we 
will be many generations in paying the claims which may be 
presented. 

Mr. PARKER. I want to correct the statement which the 
gentleman frour Alabama made, and I have no doubt honestly 
made. Mr. Sanders stated to me within a month that he did 
not in any way represent this company. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I say that I had the information | 
from a number of the Committee on Rules that it was stated | 
that he did represent the company. 

Mr. PARKER. I am making the flat statenrent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know what the facts are. I 
would not do Mr. Sanders an injustice. My relations with him 
are very pleasant. I have for him a deep affection. 

Mr. PARKER. I assumed that the gentleman did not mean | 
to do Mr. Sanders an injustice, and therefore I make the state- | 
ment that I do. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the gentlenran from 
Connecticut [Mr. Merritrr], | 


his 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


alone 


Has 


Sources, 
able men 


ol men 


dome 


ome is 


nce 


is 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Will the gentleman excuse me for just 


majority or the minority report. 


| of the operation were paid by the Government. 
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Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, this is not a bill either for 
oratory or for denunciation. It is not a bill which should be 
passed by reference to names which appear either on the 
In its essence it is a simple 
bill, the facts of which can be stated so that the House can 
understand them, and I have a high enough opinion of the 
intelligence of the House to believe that the Members will prefer 
to vote on their interpretation of the facts rather than on 
denunciation, 


In the first place, this bill is not a private bill. It is a bill 


| Which affects one of the greatest acts ever passed in this Con- 


gress—the transportation act. The question is really whether 
this corporation should have been treated like other corpora- 
tions under similar circumstances by the act. If it was not so 
treated, whether that was intentional or not, and if the corpo- 
ration was omitted from the operation of the act by inad- 


| vertence, the question is whether in fairness this great Nation 


ought to allow that corporation to come before the commission 


| and show the facts on which it bases the claim which the bill, 


if enacted, will allow it to make. That is the whole story. 

Another thing comes to mind in reference to the question 
asked a little while ago in regard to taking profits out of war, 
intimating that this corporation has made great profits and is 
seeking additional money, even beyond those profits. 

As a matter of fact, this corporation, and the money it re- 
ceived up to March 4, 1920, had a claim, which it thought was a 
just claim, of $2,700,000, reduced to $1,300,000, which did not 


| include any profits and did not include operating losses. 


So that after it had received the $1,300,000, which it got on 

the Ist of Murch, 1921, it was still some $200,000 in the red. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the $1,300,000 represent the profits 
the prospective profits for 224% months? What was the 
capitalization of the company or the value of the property 
involved? 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not have that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose it was on that basis, or was it 
on the basis of actual computed loss or losses of prospective 
wrofits? 

Mr. MERRITT. It had nothing to do with the capitalization 
or the value of the property, it Was based on operating losses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Railroad Administration operated the 
ships for such a time, and when they operated all the expenses 
Is not that 


or 


correct? 

Mr. MERRITT. They showed operating losses under the 
Railway Administration 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What I am trying to get at is, did the 
$1,300,000 represent the losses after the property was returned 
to them? 

Mr. MERRITT. As I understand it, it represented the 
monthly losses from the time the Railway Administration took 
it over until March, 1920. 

Mr, CLARK of Maryland. Are not those payments based on 
the average net revenue during the three years just prior to 


| 1917? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


MERRITT. 
CLARK 


Yes; that was the basis. 


of Maryland. That was the basis of the 


| $1,300,000 payment. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. For what period? The period the Goy- 
ernment operated or for the period the company operated after 


| the property was returned? 


Mr. CLARK of Maryland. 
1917. 

Mr. MERRITT. 
effect : 


The 3-year test period just prior to 
I have before me a sworn statement to this 


The facts are that from the time this company’s property was taken 
over under Federal control, April 13, 1918, to the end of Federal 
control, February 29, 1920, this company suffered an operating deficit 
of $1,526,000, which loss was settled by a compromise with the Direc- 
tor General for $1,300,000, and the company received not a dollar as 
compensation for the use of its property during the Federal-control 


| period. 


Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Is not the purpose of this bill to 


| give this company the benefit of the six months’ guaranty period 


of the 1920 act? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Just as the railroads were com- 
pensated by that provision? ? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Alihough this act is couched in general form, 
it really applies to only one company? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. It comes fn general form just as if it might 
include a number. I notice in the minority report it is indi- 
cated that there are other water-transportation companies that 
do not share in the six months’ guaranty. 

Mr. MERRITT. The reason for that is this: When these 
carriers by water were taken over by the President, there were 
four companies. Then the order of relinquishment was made 
out on December 15, 1918, under the act, the President, accord- 
ing to the contention of the Merchants & Miners’ Co., could not 
return the companies to their owners without the consent of 
the owners. These other three companies did consent, they 
were glad to get their lines back for reasons I need not go into, 
but the Merchants & Miners did not want to get their lines 
back because they could not afford to take them over. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But the fact is they did take them back. 

Mr. MERRITT. Under this compulsion, that the Railroad 
Administration and the Government's own Shipping Board peo- 
ple said that if they did not take the lines back and operate the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ships they would put their ships on the same line, which would | 


have been still worse. So they finally arranged to take them 


back under a distinct understanding that they did so without | 


prejudice to their rights under this act. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But the fact remains that the six months’ 
guaranty provision applies only to this one company, the bill 
being so drafted as to apply only to this one company and not 
to any other ocean carrier. 

Mr. MERRITT. The reason is—— 

Mr. BRIGGS. Irrespective of the reason, that is the fact. 

Mr. MERRITT. 
justice of this bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
come under the provisions of this bill, they would benefit just 
the same as the Merchants & Miners. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; if they wanted to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. 
is drafted so anything of that kind will occur? 

Mr. MERRITT. No. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The bill is so drafted it applies only to the 
Merchants & Miners’? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
that when this bill was considered in the Senate on April 
1930, Senator CopeLanp made this statement : 


9 


“* 


My impression is that there is one other company situated as the 
company the Senator has in mind. However, I understand the bill is 
broad enough to take care of that, 


Then Senator Typines, who had the bill in charge, answered: 


It will take care of every situation of a special character which may 
arise and will make the law uniform in its application. 


So one other case is contemplated under this law. 

Mr. MERRITT. Not by us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
tieut has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If we pass this bill to-day and it is signed 
by the President and becomes a law, the Merchants & Miners’ 
Co. will have to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
get this adjudicated, will it not? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
court? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. While that is true and they go before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, we settle the liability here, so the 
only question before the commission would be the amount and 
the question of fact as to whether they are under Federal con- 
trol. It is agreed that they were under Federal control. 

Mr. MERRITT. 
effect is correct. That is to say, if they go before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which this bill gives them a right to do, 
it simply restores them to the right which it was intended they 
should have when the transportation act of 1920 was passed. 
This is shown by testimony of Mr. Esch and Mr. Winslow, both 
former chairmen of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and by numerous letters from those who know the 
facts. 


I will not take time to read these letters, but I have many of 
them. At the time the bill was drawn in committee, Mr. Clark, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was present, and he 


I invite the gentleman’s attention to the fact | 


So it is merely to give them their day in | I 
| make that deliberate charge and shall submit the proof. 


I think the statement of the gentleman in 


It is the fact, but it has no bearing on the | 
| under that act. 
If the other companies prove that they | 


The gentleman does not contend that the bill | 
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and several others said repeatedly that this was simply a matter 
of omission, If the thing had been called to their attention 
undoubtedly it would have been put in the bill. 

The fact that the claim may be large, or the fact that only 
one company is entitled to it has no bearing on the case, and 
on every principle of justice this carrier should be treated as 
every other carrier in the United States was treated, and it 
should have the same right during the guaranty period. Dur 
ing this period the railroads and this company were running 
their own lines and ships but under conditions which could not 
fail to make a loss. That is shown by the fact that two days 
before the guaranty period expired wages were increased 40 
per cent. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Before the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Government took them over there 
were 23 vessels in the fleet. After the Government took them 
over there were only 14. The gentleman will not contend that 
this will not affect the amount of money that will be claimed? 

Mr. MERRITT. That would be conceded by the commission. 
I will end as I started, that this is not a case for oratory, but 
if I had the gift of oratory I should like to impress upon the 
Members of this House that when they come to vote on this 
bill they should not remember that it is a corporation, that it is 
a single corporation, but they should remember that this amend- 
ment now proposed should have been part of the great act 
involving the general transportation of the United States, and 
that this one individual corporation should have been included 
and was not. All we want is to get justice for this corporation 
[Applause. } 
Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. The statement is made in the report that 

The representatives of the company claimed that the computation of 
its claim in accordance with the board's decision would have given them 


| an award of $2,700,000, but they compromised the claim for $1,300,000 








rather than go into the Court of Claims to attempt to obtain the larger 
amount. They further represented that the company was in such a 
desperate financial plight at the time that its credit was becoming im 
paired, and in order to preclude its dissolution it accepted such com- 
promise proposal in preference to the delay involved in further litigation. 


Were they not represented by legal representatives? Why 


| should they come in after it has all been settled? 


Mr. MERRITT. Because of the facts I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Martin). The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes 
point of erder that there is no quorum present. 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 


the 
The Chair will 
Members are present, 


| a@ quorum. 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and nmrembers of the committee, 
if the committee will bear with me I shall attempt in the open- 
ing of my statement to present as clearly as I can and briefly 
what is involved in this measure. In the first place, let me 
say I indulge in no personalities; I certainly cast no reflections 
on my friends and colleagues on the committee who have dif- 
fered with us who signed the minority report. But I want to 
say, before I discuss the nrerits of this measure, that I do not 
absolve the officers of this company from criticism. On the 
other hand, I charge that the president of the company made 
one gross misstatement of fact to the committee in the hearing 
with reference to the final settlement with this company. I 


Let nre speak of that before I discuss the merits of the meas 
ure. Bear in mind that a final settlement was made with this 
concern one year after the six months’ period was up—the final 
settlement was made on the 27th day of December, 1921. The 
Federal control of railroads ended on March 1, 1920, and on 
the 27th day of December, 1921, a final settlement was made 
with this company growing out of the guaranty period of Fed- 
eral control; and when the officers of this company were before 
the committee the question was asked as to whether they had 
not made a final settlement with the Government on the claims 
growing out of or connected with the Federal control. 1 
now from the hearings. Mr. Lea says— 


read 
As I understand, you recognize a clean slate to the Ist of March, 
19207 
The answer was yes. 


When that settlement was made 
was to be a final settlement? 


Mr. Kent answered “ No, sir. 


Then this question was asked: 


was there any agreement that it 


” 


Then the next question was— 
Was there any reservation of the right to present any future claim? 
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Mr. Kent answered “No” 
the president of the company, and Mr. Stebbins answered: 


Yes. We liquidation agreement the right to 
claim this six months’ guaranteed compensation if Congress should ever 


CONGRESSIONAL 
and then turned to Mr. Stebbins, | 


expressly reserved in our 


us to do so. 


of the 


authorize 


The 
from 
right 


members committee had a 


right to understand, 
that answer, that the company expressly reserved the 
to claim under this six months’ guaranty. By 
way of preeaution, after looking over those hearings, when I 
rin upon that, I went down and procured 
Administration official copy of the agreement 
the settlement was made, and I found that 
such reservation, either express or implied. 
further statement ; 
settlement, 


make a 


an under which 
I now will quote a 


After setting forth the settlement and acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the final payment on the settlement the agreement 
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neither it nor “exception” (2), which are the only exceptions in the 
settlement, refer directly or indirectly to any claim under the 6-month 
guaranty following the period of Federal control. 

Kindly advise me whether I am right about this. 

I now read from the reply, dated May 15, 1930: 


In reply to your favor of May 13, beg to say that neither of the 


| exceptions in the final settlement mentioned by you have any reference 


from the Railroad 
there had been no | 


but first let me read the provisions of this | 


then recites that the amount is in full settlement, and I quote | 


the words as follows: 

In full satisfaction 
of every 
after 


resenting 


and discharge of all claims 
kind and character, which the said « 
may have the 


represent 


rights, and demands, 
ompany now has or here- 
general, or anyone rep- 
the director general, the United 
of or connected with the posses- 
sion, use, and operation of the company’s property by the United States 
during the period of Federal and the 
acknowledges the return to and receipt by it 
rights which it is entitled to, and further 


claim 
to 
or the President, growing out 


ol against director 


or claiming 


States 


control said company 
of all its property and 
acknowledges that the direc- 
fully and completely complied with and satisfied all 
part, the part of the United States, or the 
United States Rallroad Administration, growing out of Federal control. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 
Mr. HOCH. I yield. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I inquired about that myself, and I was 
told that that was the identical language used in the releases of 
the railroad companies and of the steamship lines connected with 
the railroad companies, Has the gentleman looked into that? 
Mr. HOCH. I have looked into that, 
Mr. LINTHICUM. What does the gentleman find? 
the gentleman find it to be the same paper exactly? 
Mr. HOCH. I say to the gentleman that 


tor general has 


oblications on his ol 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Did not 


served the right to claim under this 6-month Federal guaranty. 
If I had time I would read all of this correspondence, I 
rected a letter to the director general, in which I 


further: 
APRIL 17, 1930. 
in question furnished by 
denominated “ final settle- 
such reservation the 


I have before 
your office, its 
ment,” and I 
stated by Mr 
any other settlement 


of the 
September 27 


«st, 
find therein 


me a copy 
date, 
do not 
Stebbins. 


settlement 
1921, 
any as 
or liquidation 
Miners’ Co. wherein the company “ 


agreement with the Merchants 


ize it to do so.” 


You will understand, as I explained to you, that the issue mow arises 


on an effort of the company to secure an amendment to the transporta- | 


tion act, which will give it the benefits of the so-called six 


guaranty following the period of Federal control. 


months 


And in the reply from the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, under date of April 23, 
only settlement agreement, there was added this comment: 

In the examination of our file of correspondence and 
meetings between the director general and officials of the Merchants 
& Miners, I have been particularly careful to look for any reference 
on the part of the company's officials to the question of reserving the 
right to claim the six months’ guaranty compensation if Congress should 
ever authorize it to do so, 

No mention of this subject is made in any of the minutes of meetings 
or correspondence leading up to the execution of the agreement dated 
September 27, 1921. 


Now, that there could be no possible misunderstanding 
about it, since there were two reservations set out in the settle- 
ment which you would see, if 1 read them, have no reference 
whatever to this matter, and, in order that 


sO 


the president of | 
the company made the statement that there was expressly re- | 


di- | 
quoted | 
from the hearings what I have just read to you, and I said | 


one | 
Will you kindly advise me whether there was | 
& | 
expressly reserved the right to claim | 
the six months’ guaranteed compensation if Congress should ever author- | 


hereby | 
| ship companies connected with railroad companies signed. 


directly or indirectly to any claims under the 6-month guaranty follow- 
ing the period of Federal control. 


That is just as much a shut and closed case as could possibiy 
be with reference to this provision, and I again charge that the 
president of this company misled the committee in seeking to 
make the committee understand that in making final settlement 
by which they received $1,300,000, they did reserve the right to 
make this claim, and this was made 12 months after the 
6-month guaranty period had expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know the president of this company 
very well indeed. He is a personal friend of mine, and I am 
quite sure he did not intend to mislead the committee in any 
sense. I inquired about that very thing which the gentleman 
from Kansas has mentioned, and I was told that this release 
which the Merchants & Miners signed was in the identical form 
of the releases which the railroad companies and the _— 
n 
fact, they all signed the same kind of an agreement, yet Con- 
gress gave them the right to this six months’ compensation 
afterwards. Now, has the gentleman looked into the releases 
which the railroad companies and the steamship companies 


connected with the railroad companies signed? 





Mr. HOCH. I have not only looked into them but I have 
discussed the matter with the Railroad Administration, and 
they have not only said this in writing but they have said to 
me personally that there was no such claim made, either 
directly or indirectly, by this company to ever come in and 
claim this six months’ guaranty. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that as a matter of law 
every form of general release is exactly like that? 

Mr. HOCH. I think the gentleman is right. I desire to con- 
tinue my statement and make it as brief as possible. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. No; I can not yield further. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman is making a serious charge. 

Mr. HOCH. I am making a serious charge, and I recognize 
its seriousness, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want the gentleman to answer the ques- 
tion whether he has looked into the releases which the rail- 
road companies signed, and if the gentleman does not find them 
to be identical with this release? 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, I have 
releases, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
charge of that kind. 

Mr. HOCH. Let me ask the gentleman this: What did the 


not examined all of the 


Then the gentleman should not make a 


| president of this company mean when he said there was ex- 
| pressly reserved in this agreement the right to claim under this 


1930, saying that the copy was the | 


minutes of | 


six months’ guaranty? 
land think of that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. HOCH. No. 
tremely inaccurate. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. MERRITT. I have before me a form of release signed 
by the railroads, which, as I think the gentleman from Kansas 
and the gentleman from Maryland have both said, is in pre- 
cisely the same language as the release by the Merchants & 


What does the gentleman from Mary- 


I Go not think he was quite discreet. 
I think he was quite indiscreet and ex- 


| Miners’ Line. 


Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman read me the dates of some 


| of the releases he has? 


that these two reservations by any indirect means refer to this | 


sort of a claim, I again wrote them, and I said: 


May 13, 1930. 

I thank you for your letter of recent date, together with memorandum 
from the chief clerk, Mr. W. B. Robinson, relative to the settlement 
with the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. 

I do not entirely understand just what is referred to in “ excep- 
tion’ (1) in the final settlement of this company, but understand that 


Mr. MERRITT. The one I have is the same as the one you 


| have for the Merchants & Miners, and that is September, 1921. 
no one could claim 


I have one signed by a railroad in 1922. 

Mr. HOCH. Well, probably that was a final settlement and 
included the six months. I imagine that the one in 1922 was the 
final release and that that railroad is not now back here claim- 
ing something further. Certainly if they gave a final release, 
that closed it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. My point is this: That when the railroads 
signed their final releases, if it was a final settlement, they 
would have had the benefit of the guaranty clause. Nobody 
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claims that as a matter of strict law the Merchants & Miners’ 
Co, can now go inte court. 

Mr. HOCH. Certainly not, and I expect to diseuss that 
question. But if a railroad entered into a final settlement that 
released the United States from all claim of every nature what- 
soever—to use the exact language, “ growing out of or con- 
nected with the Federal control of the railroads,” certainly 
they are not back here now asking for something further. 

Now I want to briefly go into the merits of this case. What 
is the issue here? You know that during Federal control of 
railroads there was what was called a standard-return guar- 
anty, based on the net operating income of the railreads for the 


test period, which was three years prior to the period of Federal | 
We had that standard-return guaranty fer all the | 
In April, | 


control. 
railroads that were taken over under Federal control. 
1918, the President took over four steamship lines. After he 
had had them for eight and a half months he decided he did not 


need those steamship lines any more and attempted to turn 


them back to their owners. Three of those lines agreed to the 


relinquishment and accepted the return of their lines, but the | 


Merehants & Miners’ Co., feeling they were better off in being 


run by the Federal Government than running by themselves, | 


said, “ No; we refuse to take our property back.” 


Negotiations were entered into with them and an effort was | 


made to get them to take their lines back. Finally—and I 
want you to get this date, because it is important—on March 


1, 1919, they did take their property back. Now, Federal con- | 
This | 


trol did not cease until one year later, on March 1, 1920. 
concern was only actually run by the Federal Government for 
a little less than 11 months, and from March 1, 1919, to March 
1, 1920, as well as thereafter they had their property without 
aby interference in management upon the part of the Federal 
Government. Nevertheless, they put in a claim for this guaranty 
clear up to March 1, 1920, when Federal control ceased. It is 
true they claimed—as claimants will sometimes claim in court— 
over $2,000,000. I think the Government made a liberal settle- 
ment with them. It made a settlement under which it paid to 
this company $1,300,000 out of the Federal Treasury to cover 
the period during which the Government ran this shipping line. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand the $1,300,000 was paid as a mat- 
ter of compromise. Now, does this claimant, the company in- 


terested, tender back to the Gevernment that $1,300,000 in order 
to put the Government in the same condition and place it was 
before this settlement was made and which it is now desired 
to repudiate ? 


Mr. HOCH. Of course, the question answers itself. The 
company has not tendered anything back to the Government. 
They made this settlement for $1,300,000, and now what do they 
usk? Under the terms of the transportation act there was 
provided a six months’ guaranty period following the period of 
Federal control where the guaranty was the same as during 
the period of Federal contrel. 

They say tha‘ if Congress had just worded the language a 
little differently they could not only have claimed for the whole 
Federal control period, including the year during which they 
actually had their property back, but could also come in and 
claim for the six months, and they are here now asking us to 
amend the transportation act so as to permit them to come in 
and make a claim for the six months. As I have said, they 
made their final settlement 12 months after the 6 months’ pe- 
riod had ended. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. When we had the hearings in the committee 
I was one of those members of the committee who got the im- 
pression that their claims under the six months’ guaranty pe- 
riod were not involved in the settlement at all. 

Mr. HOCH. Certainly the gentleman had that impression, 
and I say the president of the company misled the committee 
and he misled my friend from Illinois, and he shows by his 
question he was misled. 

Mr. DENISON. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
Was the six months’ guaranty period involved at all in the 
settlement? I have understood that the tribunal which decided 
the question or made the settlement had no jurisdiction or au- 
thority to consider the six months’ period. 

Mr. HOCH. The six months’ guaranty was settled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and not by the Court of 
Claims, as some one stated here a while ago. What does the 
gentleman think the president of that company meant when he 
referred to it and said that in that settlement they expressly 
reseryed the right to claim under the six months’ guaranty, 

Mr. DENISON. Even if he made a misstatement or a mis- 
take, of course, that is not entirely conclusive, but if all of 
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their claims arising eut of the six months’ guaranty period 

were in contemplation when they made the settlement, then they 
| have no standing at all, and that is the question I want te get at. 
| Mr. HOCH, Yes; and I am not hanging my own opinion or 
| decision at all upon the statement made by the president. 
I am approaching this question solely upon its merits, as a 
matter of equity. I simply called attention to what was stated 
to the committee by the officers of this company. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to get the gentleman's judg- 
ment on this point, because 1 am influenced by it. Does the 
gentleman think that that settlement did include any claim they 
might have under the six months’ provision? 

Mr. HOCH. Here is what I think. When two years and a 
half after they had their ships back they made a settlement, 
they had no thought of coming in and claiming under this six 
months’ guaranty. [Applause.] But as an afterthought, some- 
body, and a very clever somebody, conceived the idea that if 
we just amended the transportation act a little bit they could 
then come in and claim under the six months’ guaranty. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wonder if the gentleman is going 
to discuss the question of whether carriers by water were 
omitted by inadvertence or by design from the original trans- 
portation act? 

Mr. HOCH. I want to meet that question squarely. 1 con- 
cede that it is entirely possible, and it may even be probable, 
that if at the time the six months’ guaranty provision was 
written in the transportation act they had thought about the 
language as affecting a concern like this, they might have worded 
it so that as a matter of fact this company could come in under 
the law. But I come to the fundamental question, and that is 
that even if it had been written into the law, would it be a 
fair and a just thing to come to the Government for this claim? 
That is the issue here. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Did not Mr. Winslow, who is a former 
chairman of the committee, state at the hearings that the rights 
ef this company or companies coming in this category 
simply overlooked in the act? 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Winslow made an honest statement. It is 
entirely possible, and probable, that they overlooked writing 
the particular language that this company would now like to 

have written. The question here is, Are they, in justice and in 

equity, entitled to this amount, and not what might have been 
written into the law at that time? [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman permit one other ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Did not the hearings also show that at the 
time this alleged settlement was made the officers or attorneys, 
or whoever appeared representing this steamship company, then 
represented that the company was in such a desperate financial 
plight at that time that they were forced into this settlement in 

| order to keep from being brought into court on account of the 
| delay? 

Mr. HOCH. Oh, the gentleman, of course, knows that fre- 

quently claimants who make a settlement claim that they really 
ought to have had more than they got; but I say that this com- 
pany was actually run by the Government for ten and a half 
months, and if you figure it on the basis of ten and a half 

months they have already received out of the Federal Treasury 
$118,000 for every month that the Federal Government actually 
ran their property. 

Mr. PARKS. Is it not also the fact that the Government had 
the line less than eight months but actually paid them for 
twenty-two and a half months? 

Mr. HOCH. They paid them in the compromise clear up to 
March 1, 1920. 

Mr. MOUSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. MOUSER. Is it not a matter of law that you can not 
vary the terms of a written contract by parole or oral evidence 
unless fraud enters into the matter? They are presumed to 
have been represented by counsel and to have read this release, 
and we can not say they were ignorant of the contents of the 
release ; is not that correct? 

Mr. HOCH. I have examined a pile of correspondence about 
the matter which is about this high [indicating], and it is plain 
they knew what they were about when they made the settlement. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. With respect to the statement on page 3 of 
the report about the loss of $50,000 or $75,000 a month by reason 
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of the diversion of business, can not that claim be made by 
practically every activity in the country at that time? 

Mr. HOCH. Certainly, it can by many, and that is what I 
want to come to now—the merits of this measure. They have 
already received a liberal settlement from the Government. 
In my judgment, they are far better off financially than they 
would have been if the Federal Government had not taken them 
over. I do not think this can be questioned. 

Mr. ADKINS. One more question. Is it not fair to assume 
that the value of the 10 or 15 ships they sold to other lines 
was enhanced because of the war and that they made a pretty 


good profit on them? 
Mr. HOCH. Yes. They had 23 ships, and all but 14 had | 
been sold at the very high prices then prevailing, and this 


included many of their best ships. They were sold for ocean 
travel before we got into the war, and you all recall the prices 
ships were bringing at that time, and when they were taken over 
they had 14 instead of 23. 

Now, there has been talk here with respect to these other com- 
panies and about this company being the only one. Let us look 
at that question a moment. 

Here are three other companies that did what I think was 
the fair thing. When the Federal Government tried to relin- 
quish their property, they said, “All right: we will take our 
property back if the Government wants to relinquish it.” They 
never got anything out of the Federal Government for the later 
period for which this company got their money. 

Now, if we are here to do justice and equity, shall we come in 
here now and penalize the three steamship companies which 
voluntarily acceded to the Government’s relinquishment, and 
grant this bacon to that one company which agreed to the Gov- 
ernment’s terms’? [Applause.] 

If we are proceeding here on a matter of equity, and no one 
contends there is any legal liability, because if there were this 
bill would not need to be here—if we are proceeding on a mat- 
ter of equity, then I say that all the more we ought to put the 
other three steamship lines under the Federal guaranty for the 
six months as well as for the remainder of the Federal-control 
period for which this company has already collected from the 
Federal Government. 

Equalize the injustices and inequalities of the war! Why, of 
course, we can not do that. This ship company may come in 
and claim that as a result of war conditions they did not have 
as good business as they had before. If we start a journey upon 
that road, where will we get? Why, there are a thousand such 
cuses. There is not a man here who does not conjure at once 
from his own knowledge cases where people suffered as a result 
of the conditions of war. 

I come from a great wheat State, and I will give you one 
instance with respect to Wheat in my State, which is the greatest 
wheat State in the Union, I may say in passing. Within 24 
hours during the war the Government took 50 cents a bushel off 
the price of wheat; not just for wheat that was to be produced 
the next year, but for the wheat that was then in the bins of tke 
wheat farmers of this country. By one act, in 24 hours, the 
Government brought the price of wheat down 50 cents a bushel. 
The Government confiscated 50 cents on every bushel of wheat 
held by every farmer in America. I am not here to discuss the 
merits of that. Let us concede, simply for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that it was justified as a war measure. Suppose we 
assume that it was necessary under the conditions when we 
were in war. As 2 matter of equity, then, shall we not come in 
now and instead of giving this concern, which has already had 


$1,300,000 out of the Federal Treasury for ten and a half months’ | 


operation, shall we not come in and do justice to the wheat 
farmers of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and some other States? 
What do the proponents of this measure say about that? 

Mr. SPARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKS. Were not there thousands of boys who enlisted 
in their country’s service who made great financial sacrifices, 
and in making it gave up all they had to serve their country in 
its hours of distress? 

Mr. HOCH. That 


is, of course, true, and everyone knows 


| the 11 months the Government had them under its control. 
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| Something has been said about what happened in another 
| body. I regret that parliamentary usage prevents my referring 
to the other body. I only hope, if you are interested, that you 
get a certain publication in which you will find certain conver- 
sations that took place on a certain measure passed by a cer- 
tain body. If you do, you will find the statment that this is not 
an amendment to the general law, but that this is merely an 
amendment to a special act of Congress back in 1920. The fact 
is, of course, that this measure instead of amending some spe- 
cial act proposes to amend the transportation act which is the 
fundamental railroad law of the land. You will find another 
statement to the effect that the bill had twice passed the House 
and that, of course, it ought to pass some other body. The fact 
is, it never passed the House. If you will read all the conversa- 
tion you will never find the words “ Merchants & Miners” in the 
whole colloquy, or any reference to the $800,000 the bill would 
take from the Treasury. 

Someone has said that this is to refer it to the court. Do not 
be deceived. This settles the issue. The only question not al- 
ready determined before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be whether it is to be $800,000 or maybe they can shave it 
down to $775,000. That will be the only question. 

So do not vote on the theory that they ought to have their day 
in court. We are finding for the plaintiff if we pass the bill, 
and it will be like that old story of the justice of the peace who 
said, “I will now hear all the evidence, after which I shall bring 
in a decision for the plaintiff.” 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruitcum]). 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall endeavor to make as fair statement in this matter 
as it is possible to make. I want gentlemen on the floor of the 
| House to understand that I am a friend of the president of this 
company, and IT am a friend of the company, and I am proud of 
this great company which originated in the city of Baltimore. 
It has been in operation for many years; in fact I do not know 
how long. It plies between Baltimore, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and Boston, and, I think, Portland, Me. 

The whole question involved, it seems to me, is as to whether 
| Congress wants to treat this company as it did other companies 
under the act of February 1, 1920. 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas has spoken of the company 
not wanting to take its boats back from the Government. The 
company was not bound to take back the boats under the act, 
and it finally did so upon the request of the Government. I 
talked with them about that question and they said that the 
reason for that was that the Government was operating all of 
the railroads and that the railroads paralleled their business 
along the Atlantic seaboard; that they could not compete with 
the Government. The Government controlled, managed, and ran 
| the railroads and the steamships with which they were «asso- 
ciated along the Atlantic seaboard. They did not want to take 
the beats back because they could not compete with the Govy- 
ernment. Then it is shown that when they did take them back, 
that because of this competition and the condition of the boats 
after they had been under the Government control, there was a 
tremendous loss of revenue. 

Mr. GARRETT rose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me get through and then I will yield 
to the gentleman. Gentlemen can realize just what shape their 
boats must have been in when they had been carrying soldiers 
and everybody necessary for the operation of the war during 
We 





that we can not attempt to equalize all the burdens of war | 


operations. The only basis in equity is not what might have 
been written in this law if some one had thought about it, or 
what some railroad or other company got, but what is just and 


fair now. If we do this, why ought we not to equalize the 
wheat farmers and the scores of other interests who suffered 


grievously under war conditions? 

No, my friends, it is no time to open up the door some more. 
Heaven knows the door was opened wide enough during the 
period of war and afterwards. [Applause.}] It is time to close 
the door, 





passed the national defense act on August 9, 1916. We did not 
then make any provision for compensation to the railroads or 
anyone else. We merely provided at that time for the taking 
of private property for public use, and we knew that we would 
have to compensate them, On March 21, 1918, the Congress 
passed what was known as the Federal control act, which de- 
termined the relations between the Government and the car- 
riers, and which determined that the cempensation of these 
carriers which were under Federal control should be measured 
in the terms of their net earnings during the so-called test 
period of three years prior to June 30, 1917. On April 11, 1918, 
the President requ'‘sitioned four independently owned water 
lines. They were the Clyde Line, the Mallory Steamship Co., 
the Southern Steamship Co., and the Merchants & Miners. Gen- 
tlemen ask why we are not taking care of the other steamship 
companies. My understanding is that the other steamship com- 
panies were perfectly satisfied with their settlements. They 
had different routes, the Goyerument was not in competition 
with them, and they were doing a very fine business and were 
glad to get their boats back, but the condition of the Merchants 
& Miners when they took theirs back not only was that they 





1930 


were in bad condition but they had Government competition 
and low rates fixed by the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. What was the condition of the lines that 
took their property back with reference to competition with rail- 
roads along the seaboard? Did the Mallory Line and all of 
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the others operate around the entire Atlantic coast just as this | 


company did? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. I imagine their boats were not in 
very good condition ether, aud I imagine the settlements they 
got were based upon that fact. We come new to the act in 
which we are most vitally interested at this time. 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. There ts nothing stated about 
this 6-month period. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They were not included because the law 
did not extend this time to the independent steamship company. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virzinia. They were given the six 
months, were they not? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They were paid for the time of Govern- 
ment operation, and the same release which that steamship 
company signed was signed by all the other companies and the 
railroads and yet the railroads and railroad-controlled steam- 
ships got the six months’ additional guaranty. That is what 


I wish under this bill for this independent company. 


On February | 


28, 1920, Congress decided to relinquish all lines, as they had a | 


right to do under the Federal control act of 1918, and Congress 
passed the transporiation act of 1920. 

if there is anyone here who is sorry that he voted for that 
ue, then he does not have to vote for this; but the fact that we 
did put that on the statute books gave to the railroad companies 
and the steamship lines connected with the railroad companies 
this six months’ guaranty after the lines were turned back. 
This is the question: Do you want to do the fair thing by the 
Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. just as we did with the 
railroads and the steamship lines connected with the railroads? 
If the steamship lines connected with the railroads were entitled 
to the six months’ guaranty, why is not this independent line? 
There were not many of you gentlemen here around the Sixty- 
third and Sixty-fourth Congresses, but those of you who were 


will remember that we passed an act which specified that steam- | 


ship lines and railroad lines should dissolve their connection 
and separate, and now, if we do not pass this bill we penalize 
the company because it is independent and because it obeyed 
that law and did separate. It seems to me that if the railroad 
companies and the steamboat lines connected with the railroad 
companies were entitled to the six months’ guaranty, then this 
independent line is entitled to it. The whole effort of Congress 
has been and the whole effort of the House of Representatives, 
in particular, has been to try to have independent transportation 
companies, so that you may have competition; and here is a 
cempany which is independent, and it seems to me, because it 
is independent and fighting its own battles, because it is com- 
peting with the railroad companies, that it is entitled to the 
same treatment the other companies received under that trans- 
portation act of 1920. If we amend this act and provide that 
not only railroads and steamship lines connected with railroads 
but independent steamship lines taken over by the Government 
should come under the act, then and not until then could they 
take their case to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do 
not know whether it is $800,000 or $400,000; I do not know what 
it is. But give them a chance to take their case, just as you 
gave the others a chance to take their case before the Inter 
state Commerce Commission and have it decided by that 
commission. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is not the amount to be fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely; 
prove it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. 
Claims. 

Mr. EDWARDS. To clean up that question of the six months, 
as to whether it was included in the settlement or whether it 
has not been included, my idea is that it has not been included. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course not, because the law did not 
provide for an allowance of six months’ guaranty to independent 
wuter lines. They could not release a right they had not. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And the purpose of this bill is to permit 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to consider whether or not 
it should be included, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
land has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman seven 
minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 


and the company must 


Exactly. 
The time of the gentleman from Mary- 


The $1.300,000—was that in 


the nature of charter money for this line during the time the | 


Government had it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It was based on the earnings of the com- 
pany, on the ratio of the earnings of the company for the three 
years prior to June 30, 1917. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. This receipt you referred to 
a moment ago expressly says, “during the time of Government 
operation.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 


During the test period? 


It is just like going before the Court of | 





I 


Mr. HOCH. Mr 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman does not mean to say that this 
was sent to all the steamship companies? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. 

Mr. GARRETT. What were the other companies accepting? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They were accepting this settlement based 
on their earnings prior to June 30, 1917. 

Mr. HOCH. They are not withdrawing any claims at 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman and I do not agree. 
over, I do not understand his question. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is there any good reason why 
we should pass this bill and give this company the benefit of 
the six months, and not pass a bill giving other steamship com- 
panies the same benefit? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There a law covering the railroads 
and steamship lines controlled by railroads, but not steamship 
lines which are independent. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
pendent steamship line? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This is the only steamship line which is 
covered by this bill so far as I know, but if there are any in 
like circumstances I see no reason why they are not covered 
by the terms. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I understood that there were 
three other steamship lines. If it is a matter of principle that 
we give this company this guaranty, as we gave it to the rail- 
roads, then should we not extend it to the other steamship 
lines? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that every company under the 
control of the Director of Railroads should have been given 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


all. 
More- 


is 


And this is the only inde- 


| the same consideration as were given to the railroads and to 


the steamship lines connected with the railroads. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the 
man yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. There is no mention made of 
Merchants & Miners Line in this bill. The words of the 
ure simply “carrier by water.” We cover all carriers 
water. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Exactly so. Former Chairman Winslow, 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, says this 
matter was not brought to his attention. He says that this com- 
pany ought to have been taken care of, and that if it had been 
brought to the committee’s attention it would have been taken 
eare of. Mr. Clark, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, said: 


gentie- 


the 
bill 
by 


I think it sufficient to say that if we had thought of it, if any of us 
had foreseen the situation, water carriers like this one would have beea 
included in the guaranty clause. 

Mr. Winslow 
merce Commission : 


asked Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Com- 


Can you see any injustice that would be involved by the passaz: 
this bill? 


And Mr. Clark replied: 


No; k can not. I can not see, speaking for myself, any injustice in 
treating a water line whose property was taken over by the Government 
for war purposes any differently from the treatment of railroads taken 
over during the same peried and for the same purpose. 


Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Did I understand that 
the company did not make its claim, and that if it had made it 
they would have been included?’ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Interstate Commerce Committee was 
so sure that the Merchants & Miners’ Co. was included that they 
sent forms for the six months to the Merchants & Miners’ Co., 


of 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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and the officials of that line filled in the form and sent it back 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission just as though they were 
included, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was that date? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Soon after the act of 1920, I should 
imagine. The 6month guaranty was not, however, considered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Prior to the settlement? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. The settlement was not made until Sep 
tember 27, 1921. 
Now Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 


extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Judge Sims, a mrember of the Committee 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at that time, subsequently 
the chairman of the committee, stated in the hearings— 


It is but simple justice to treat alike all persons who suffered a loss. 
Why should not the Congress do that? We have the power. There is 
no question about that. It is not unconstitutional to do justice. Why 
not do justice to the water lines as well as the rail lines? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. That was the statement of Judge 
Sims, who was in favor of this measure. 

I wish to further state my position on this bill, as follows: 

First. Fronr the hearings it appears very certain that this 
coumnittee had no intention of excluding the Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. 

This fact is made clear by Chairman Winslow, in hearing on 
7100 (67th Cong., Ist sess., p. 18), when in replying to the ques- 
tion, “ Why was this conrpany not included within the terms of 
the transportation act,” he said: 

I think I am as well qualified, probably, as anyone to answer that 
question, in view of my service on the committee during the considera- 
tion of the bill. As a matter of fact, neither during the work of the 
committee in its preparation of the bill nor in conference did anyone 


ever think of that. It was never brought up and nobody thought of it. 


And Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in hearing on 15963 (66th Cong., 3d sess., p. 14), said: 
o 


. 7 


I think it is safe to say that if any of us had thought of it, 
if any of us had foreseen this situation with regard to water carriers 
like this one, they would haye been included in the guaranty from the 
start 


Secondly. Disinterested witnesses appearing at those hear- 
ings, and who were qualified to give information, were in each 
instance in favor of the bill. 

In hearing on H. R. 15963 (66th Cong., 3d sess., p. 11), Mr. 
Winslow asked Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 

Can you see any injustice which would be involved by passing this 
bill? 


And Mr. Clark replied: 


No; I can not IT can not see, speaking for myself, any justice in 
treating a water line whose properties were taken over by the Govern 
ment for war purposes any differently from the treatment accorded to a 
railroad taken over during the same period and for the same purposes, 

Mr. WINSLow. And, conversely, there would be no justice? 

Mr. CLARK. Obviously so. 


On page 34 of same hearing, Mr. E. M. Alvord, assistant to 
the Director General of Railroads, was asked by Mr, Dewalt: 


Do you consider it a matter of equity and justice that they should be 
included ? 


And Mr. Alvord replied: 

I would so consider it, 

In the hearing on H. R. 7100, page 
Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Wright, can you speak directly to the proposition 
of this bill, as to what the administration or anybody connected with 
it, or maybe myself, may think in regard to its merits? 

Mr. WricuT. The merits of this relief bill? 

The CrtratRMAN. Yes 

Mr. Wricut, I feel that the Merchants & Miners is entitled to relief 
unquestionably for six months after March 1, 1920. * * & 


33, the chairman asked 
Frank C, Wright, Assistant Director General of Railroads: 
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Third. It is a noteworthy fact that twice a bill for this pur- 
pose was favorably reported by this committee in 1921, while 
the circumstances surrounding this subject was still fresh in 
mind and after very full hearings. 

Note the following from one of the committee reports: 


The committee is convinced that every reason justifying the extension 
of the guaranty provisions to the carriers defined in section 209, as 
originally approved, is equally applicable to the independent water 


lines of which the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. is repre- 
sentative. 


Fourth. While the fact that the administration took this line 
obligated itself to treat it the same as any other line so taken, 
nevertheless it is worth remembering that the line was of great 
value to the Nation in time of need. 

Mr. Frank C. Wright, assistant director, hearings on 7100, 
page 30, in reply to question by Mr. Granam, “ What link in 
the system did the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. 
contribute?” said: 

Mr. Wricur. Well, the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. op- 
erated lines between Boston and Providence and Norfolk and Baltimore, 
which excluded their two lines from Baltimore and Philadelphia to 
Jacksonville. The lines which constituted the detour lines around this 
railroad congestion which I have spoken of, from Hampton Roads and 
Boston and Providence, were very important. The bulk of the car- 
tridges were made in New England, and Hampton Roads was the second 
largest embarkation port. That answers that. 

There was a very large movement of marines and sailors between 
New England and Hampton Roads in both directions; all the time the 
boats ran full of soldiers, sailors, and marines. It was a very great 
thing to be able to bring merchandise to Norfolk from the South, tdra 
it over to that boat line, and get it to New England as against letting 
that car pile up in this log jam we had. It might have been months 
in going through. There was no such thing as getting it through New 
York City; it would have to go around through Harrisburg, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, and across the river at Albany or up through eastern 
Pennsylvania and across the river at Poughkeepsie. In eitaer event you 


gxould have had to move that car of southern products through four 


lines which had their ends piled full, and there would have beeu a cross 
current in the crossing of two very heavy streams of traffic in a very 
narrow place. So that the taking over of these boat lines did materially 
relieve the situation as between Hampton Roads and New England. New 
Kngland at the time was producing the tent cloth, the overcoating, the 
underwear, the cartridges, a great deal of the chemicals, and rifles. I 
think we had one rifle plant at Eddystone, Pa., but a large majority of 
the smal] arms were made in New England. We had the same situation 
as to coal. We had to make sacrifices in order to keep that flow of 
coal going into New England or we would have slowed down the indas- 
tries on which the Army and Navy were depending. 


Fifth. The point has been raised that this company had con- 
trol of its lines for a year prior to end of Federal control, and 
that some benefit might have accrued to the company by reason 
of this fact; but that this was impractical, in fact impossible, 
was clearly explained by Mr. Stebbins, president of the company, 
in his statement before the subcommittee on May 18, 1928, page 
37 of that hearing on this bill. 

And on this point note following extracts from hearing on 
15963 (66th Cong., 3d sess., p. 15): 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. The reason I asked that question, when the 
six months’ guaranty was under consideration, we concluded that it 
would take about six months to fix a proper schedule of rates, and 
pending that time they should not be left with the hopelessly inade- 
quate rates that had been fixed by the railroad administration. I was 
wondering if this carrier was in the same situation as the other carriers 
with respect to that period of six months. 

Mr. CLarKk. It was in so far as its rates were common or joint with 
any railroad company or in so far as the traffic was covered by an 
agreement for through carriage. I think I should state that while its 
all-water rates port to port are not under our jurisdiction, the company 
is required to include all of its earnings from that business in its 
annual reports to the commission, They are all included in the balance 
sheet in a computation as to the water line’s operating returns. 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. This carrier if it were under Federal con- 
trol, or if it concluded that it was under Federal control, had no chance 
to apply for higher rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission prior 
to the termination of Federal control? 

Mr. CLARK. Operating in connection with railroads that were under 
Federal control and that bad a common line of rates with other carriers 
during the period within which it operated these boats after the relin 
quishment and prior to the termination of Federal control, and in so 
far as its rates are concerned for the guaranty period, it was con- 
trolled by the provisions of the law as to rates in common with rail- 
roads and by the competitive conditions that would control its all- 
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I suppose that with regard to its operating expenses it 
was up against the same general condition that everybody else was. 
And on page 13, same hearing, Mr. Clark said: 
As I have pointed out, the company took back the properties on 
March 1, 1919, under protest and with a stipulation agreed to by the 


Director General that that action should not prejudice the rights of the 
Merchants & Miners’ Co. 


water rates. 


In expressing the views of those advocating this measure on 
the propriety of approving same, note the following language of 
Mr. Sims, a former member of this committee, which can be 
found on page 15 of this same hearing (15963): 


It is but simple justice to treat all persons who suffered a loss alike. 
Why should not Congress do that? We have the power. There is no 
question about that. It Is not unconstitutional. It is not unconstitu- 


tional to do justice. Why not do justice to the water lines as well as 
to the rail lines? 


If it was a fair and just obligation Congress acknowledged in 
passing section 209 of the transportation act, and it was; then 
by the same token and by the same process of reasoning, we 
are under obligation as a matter of right and justice to pass 
this bill, otherwise we let stand an injustice, even though it 
occurred through an inadvertence. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has 15 
minutes, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLesTon } 
has 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have just received a 
telephone call from Mr. Everett Sanders, to whose connection 
with this bill reference was made in debate. He assures me | 
that he has never had any financial connection with this bill 
and does not represent the beneficiary as an attorney. 

I have no reason whatever to doubt Mr. Sanders’s word be- 
yond what I said this morning, and I do not doubt it. I want | 
to do him the justice of making the correction. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. | 
MApss]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the essential facts relating to | 
this claim I think have been very forcefully and very clearly 
presented. I wish to add just a word, perhaps, in emphasis of 
what has already been said. Of course one of the reasons for 
extending the guaranty period to the railroads for six months 
after their release from Federal control, as is well known, was 
to give them an opportunity to readjust themselves and to get 
under way again under private management after having been 
under operation by the Government. That reason did not apply 
to the Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., which seeks re- 
lief by this legislation, because the Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co. had been privately operated for a full year before 
the release of the railroads from Federal control, Furthermore, 
it was under Federal control only for 10% months in all, 
and for three mouths of that period it was under Federal con- 
trol, because of its own insistence and refusal to take back its 
property. So that the Federal Government had control of the 
Merchants & Miners’ Co., by voluntary action of the Govern- 
ment for seven and one-half months only. The Government 
continued to operate the ships of the company for about three 
months more because the management of the company refused 
to take them back, but the management did take them back, 
resumed their operation and had complete control of all the 
property of the company for a full year before the release of 
the railroads from Federal control. So that the same equities 
do not apply for giving this steamship company the benefit of 
the guaranty period as applied to the railroads. 

I wish to emphasize the fact once more that the law as it 
stands did not give steamship companies independently operated 
or which were not connected with railroads, the benefit of 
the guaranty period at all. 

We have to expressly amend the law, to broaden it, in order 
to include this company, and one of the compelling reasons for 
giving the railroads the benefit of the guaranty period does not 
apply to the Merchants & Miners’ Co., because, as I say, the 
Merchants & Miners’ Co. had control of its own property for a 
year before the release of the railroads. Without this amend- 
ment it had had twice as long to adjust itself to private man- 
agement after being released by the Government as the railroads 
were given to adjust themselves after being released from Fed- 
eral control. 





It is no unusual thing for short-line railroads especially to of my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuAgptA}. 


period which were given to the railroads in general that were 
under Federal control and management. Many such claims were 
rejected or compromised by the Railroad Administration and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This claim has been threshed 


claim benefits under the Federal control act and the guaranty 
out before the Federal Railroad Administration and the Inter- 


| [Mr. Hocn] has pointed ont. 


| full settlement as has been shown. 
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state Commerce Commission the same as these others have been, 
and settlement of it has been made the same as has been made 
of multitudes of other claims as the genileman from Kansas 
This company put in fits claim 
before the Federal Railroad Administration, or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and a board of referees appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission allowed it $1,300,000 in 
That was not done by the 
Court of Claims, as has been stated, but it was done under 
proceedings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission appointed a board of referees 
to especially pass upon this particular claim. 

Now, this company is clearly outside the law as it stands. In 
order to support this legislation we have to hold that the 
equities are on the side of the company sufficient to justify us 


| in amending the law at this late date so as expressly to bring 


it within the law. I do not know whether, if the attention of 
Congress had been called to the matter at the time, this com- 
pany would have been included in the benefits of the guaranty 
period or not. No one can teil that with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The fact is, this company was not included, and it is 
the only steamship company independently operated that claims 
the benefit of this guaranty period provision of the law. To sup 
port this bill we have to go back now and say that the equities 
in its favor are the same as with the railroad companies, even 
though the company had complete contrel of its property for 
one full year before the Federal Government released control of 
the railroads. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCorMAck]. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, refer 
enee has been made during the debate to an unfortunate acci 
dent which happened night before last when one of the steam 
ers of the Merchants & Miners’ Steamship Co., the Fairfaz, 
while leaving Boston for Baltimore and Norfolk, collided 
in Massachusetts Bay, off the town of Scituate, with an oil 
tanker, as a result of which a very disastrous catastrophe oc 
eurred. You have undoubtedly read in the newspapers that 
between 40 and 50 persons lost their lives as a result of that 
collision. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that no member of this 
committee will consider that unfortunate accident in determining 
what course of action he will take on the bill which is before 
us to-day. As far as I am concerned, representing a district 
in Massachusetts nearby where this unfortunate catastrophe 
took place, I immediately wired the United States attorney at 
Boston that it was his duty to investigate the catastrophe and 
to prosecute any persons who might be alive who are responsi 
ble or who may be responsible criminally for any of the cir 
cumstances which either led up to the collision, or any viola- 
tions of Federal law which may have taken place subsequent 
to the collision. It is my opinion that some such circumstances 
exist. However, that has nothing to do with the bill that is be- 
fore us to-day. 

I have also talked with Mr. Kiein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, who has assured me that the collision is going to 
receive most drastic investigation by his department. I have 
also taiked with the Department of Justice, with a Mr. Ramsey, 
who will take it up in collaboration with the United States 
attorney's office in Boston. I have also discussed the matter 
with the Coast Guard, which was not notified of the unfortunate 
accident, and they are making a separate, independent investi 
gation to determine whether or not any S O 8S calls were sent 
out, which, as a matter of fact, we know were not sent out, and 
to determine where their boats were at or about the time the 
accident took place, to show what they could have done had 
they received proper warning. But that has nothing to do 
with the matter before us to-day. That has something to do 
with the criminal court. That has something to do with the 
civil court. That is where the consequences following that un 
fortunate accident will be determined. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that no Member of this body will per- 
mit the injection of that argument to be weighed by him in 
determining his vote on this bill. As far as I am concerned, I 
am satisfied that the equities are such that the committee was 
justified in reporting this bill, and it is my intention to vote 
for its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts |Mr. MoCormack] has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder 


the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 11 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I can not remember, dur- 
ing my 12 years in this House, a case of this kind, purely a 
bill for the relief of one individual or one corporation, as the 
case may be, reported out in the form of general legislation 
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Committee 
the House under a special rule. 
the older Members if they recall such a case, 
heard of a 





























and up to this moment I have not 





similar instance. | 
is conceded that the bill is for the relief of the Merchants & 
Miners’ Transportation Co. only, and for 




















no other purpose. 
Massachusetts 
matter of the collision which occurred the other evening has | 
determination 















































Gentlemen, this is only 1980. 
appropriating for so-called equitable 
itions sustained during the 








» going to start on the | 








viduals and corpor 
contemplate what 





World War, can | 
is going to happen in the next 


























a case of a child playing on the streets, negli- 
gently, if you please, and injured by 
would be on the Private Calendar and would have an | 
adverse report from the department, 
orporation engaged in an extensive business, 
legal talent, and managed by prudent business men. 
they knew what they were doing when they signed a 








a post-office 
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well advised by | 















































is invariably sustained by the | 


reason of the release terminates | 

















ventleman 








LINTHICUM] points out 
Of course it 














the railroads. 
‘here is only one form of general release because of the 
binding and permanent obligations it carries on both parties. 
For a good and suflicient consideration it 





























releases all claims of 
, hature, and description arising out of a given trans- 



































Another proposition is that we must presume that at the time 
of the signing of this release and the acceptance of the $1,300,- 
all of the respective claims and rights of the two parties 
were in the contemplation of the two parties. 
well-established principle of law and equity. 
The matter of the six months’ guaranty, as the gentleman 
from Maryland, supporting the bill, pointed out, was known to 
was submitted | 
by the administration to the company, filled out and signed by 
them, received by the Railroad Administration, and held that 
they had no claim under the law for the six months’ guaranty 




















That, too, is a 






























































LINTHICUM. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 

a thing they did not have? 

portation act 

they could not release any rights. 

LAGUARDIA. 





gentleman 




















Would it be possible for anyone to release 
They had no rights under the trans- 
























































LINTHICUM. 











No; we are asking now that we be given 











LAGUARDIA, 











If you bad no rights in 1919, when you 
no rights when 
signed the release, then you have no rights now. 

LINTHICUM. 


























We have no rights under the six months. 
the gentleman's attention 
fact that what the gentleman states is true: That at the time 
this release was signed both parties had knowledge of the claim | 
for the guaranty period, and the settlement was confined to the 
“control period,” which preceded the guaranty period. 
judgment, tends to relieve the general release of any 
imputation of deception. 
LAGUARDIA. 

































































But, if the gentleman pleases, the release 
a period longer than the 
and it released the Government, the President, 
the railrond administrator, and all parties of all claims. 

It specifically said for the 











termination 











guaranty period 

















“control period” and 
this claim is 























Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
land said they had no claim. 
is the claim here. 
That is what we are asking for by this 





And for which the gentleman from Mary- | 




















LINTHICUM. 
legislation. 

LAGUARDIA, 
guarantee 























did was to 
and I want to be corrected if I am in error- 
equal to or approximating 54% per 
for a period of six months. 


























cent on the capitalization 














The guaranty period was based on the test 
period, the three years preceding Federal control. 








The same 











| rate continued after the period of Federal control for six months. 

| It was based on the average earnings of this company for a 

| 3-year period before taking over the line. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know; but I understand it was based 

| on an equivalent to a 5% per cent return. Will the gentleman 
grant me this, that during the time of Government operation 

| all of the expenses were paid by the Government? 

Mr. LEA. They were. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now, the $1,300,000 was given to this 

; company to pay for all losses sustained by the company by 

| reason of the fact of Government operation. 

Mr. LEA. That is correct; and that applied to all who were 

| under Federal control. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. Now, will the gentleman from 
Kansas help me? They were under compulsory Government 
operation for how long? 

Mr. HOCH. Something less than 11 months. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A period of three or four of the months 
| was because they refused to be taken over. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; seven months. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Why, gentlemen, $1,300,000 repre- 
| sents a 10 per cent return for one year on $13,000,000. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LEA. The basis of the obligation of the Government is 
not founded on the question of who was in control but is founded 
on the theory that the Government controlled the rates of these 
| companies which made it impossible for them to secure a return. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is true; but your return is always 
measured on your investment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it not a fact that the settlement was made 
after the railroads all went back to private operation and the 
rates had been increased, so the whole thing was taken into 
consideration when the settlement was made; is not that true? 

Mr. LEA, No; that is not true. The increased rates did not 
go into effect until after this guaranty period was over. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now, gentlemen, the question is this, 
Let us be perfectly frank. We have to consider a matter of 
| this kind in a businesslike way. I agree with the gentleman 
from Connecticut who says this is not an occasion for oratory. 

This is simply bringing before the House of Representatives 
a claim for an act of grace, if you please—it does not even 
deserve the dignity of calling it an equitable claim—it is an act 
of grace asking for something in the neighborhood of $800,000. 
You can not escape it, and if we permit a bill of this kind to go 
through, gentlemen, we will have a flood of similar bills of 
every kind, nature, and description, not only arising from the 
railroad act but our farmer friends will come in, our manufac- 
turers will come in, our packers will come in, contractors, 
munition makers, shipyards, and every one who had a war con- 
tract and who now has imagination and a Congressman to 
introduce the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We already have a flood of 
such bills, but the beneficiaries of those bills are not strong 
enough to have their bills referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee and get a special rule for their consideration. The 
Claims Committee has claims pending amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars and if the committee does report out one of 
these bills it goes on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I want to say that what attracted more 
legislative attention to this bill than anything else was its 
legislative dress. It is couched in the terms of a general bill, 
and no matter how you analyze it, no matter how you explain 
it, it is simply a claim for the relief of one corporation, it has 
no merit, and the bill ought to be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 11 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
| mittee, no one claims that the Merchants & Miners’ Co, has a 
| legal right to this amount against the Government. They have 
no legal right, because they did not own any railroad line in 
connection with their company, They operated only on water 
and not on both land and water. If they had owned 10 miles 
of railroad in connection with their company they would have 
received this money years ago and there would be no question 
about it to-day. 

I want to review briefly the facts on which F conceive this 
claim to be based. I can see why gentlemen hesitate to vote 
for this bill. I did myself. But consideration convinced me 
there was an equitable claim here that should be allowed. I 
want to state to you the foundation of that equity as I 
conceive it. 











1950 


The railroads were taken over under the general law in | 
December, 1917. On March 21, 1918, the Congress, by the Fed- 
eral control act, authorized the compensation to be paid the 
railroads and shipping companies taken over. On the 1lith 
of April this shipping company was taken over by the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government maintained control until 
after the war was over. Shortly after the war was over the 
Federal administration proposed to release this shipping com- 
pany from Federal control. 

Congress, in providing for taking over these companies, had 
provided that the Government should not release them after the 
ist day of July, 1918, without their consent. This company 
declined. 

It was subsequently paid for the period of Federal control. 
On the 28th day of February, 1920, the railroads and all the 
shipping companies were released from Federal control. Con- 
gress passed the act guaranteeing to the shipping companies 
that were operated with railroad companies, guaranteeing to 
the short-line railroads that had never been under Federal con- 
trol, guaranteeing to all the principal railroads of the country 
that were released from Federal control six months’ continua- 
tion of the guaranty period. There was no Federal control dur- 
ing the period covered by this claim for the railroads or any 
other transportation companies. The claim here is for that 
guaranty period after Federal control terminated. 

Now what was done? Where is the equity? This company 
operated from Boston down the Atlantic coast to Florida. 
Eighty per cent of its through business was in competition with 
the railroads. Eighty per cent of its rates were fixed by the 
Railroad Administration. The balance of its business was in 
competition with Federal rail rates. 

Four days before this guaranty period ended the rates were 
raised 40 per cent in the eastern section. Why? Because every- 
body recognized the railroad companies could not survive, could 
not pay expenses, unless rates were raised above the rates of 
the Federal control period. The rates were fixed by the Federal 
Government and immediately the guaranty period was over the 
rates were raised 40 per cent. If the shippers of the United 
States during the period of Federal control had paid the same 
freight rates that they paid for the six months after the end of 
the guaranty peried, they would have paid $3,000,000,000 more 
for freight during the Federal-control period than they did pay. 
In other words, the Government of the United States delib- 
erately subsidized transportation during the war period and the 
guaranty period. There is no question about that in the mind 
of any man who knows anything about it. 

This one company through inadvertence was not given the 
benefit of the guaranty period. This claim was approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Clark, who all will 
concede to be a very high-class man, chairman of the commis- 
sion, approved it. Mr. Wright, the Assistant Director of the 
Railroad Administration, appeared before the committe> and 
he approved it. Mr. John Esch, one of the most able men who 
-e been in Congress since I have been here, approved this 
claim. 

I want to read to you the basis of this claim as asserted by 
Mr. Clark, showing the principle upon which it is founded. Mr. 
Clark said: 

My conception and understanding of it is that Congress determined 
that Federal control should terminate, but they knew that under the 
then existing level of operating expenses which had been built up by 
the Government and the then existing level of rates, which also had been 
fixed by the Government, it was impossible for a privately owned rail- 
road to operate and retain solvency. * * * They then provided that 
during the 6-month period following Federal control they would guar- 
antee the roads that their revenues should not be less than for the 
corresponding six months during the test period by which the standard 
return during the peried of Federal control was measured. In other 
words, it was simply extending the period of Federal control as to their 
earnings for six months beyond the absolute surrender of the property, 
but with the additional agreement that if they earned more than that 
amount the excess should belong to the Government. 








In other words, we adopted the guaranty clause instead of 
raising freight rates. We left these companies with a low rate, 
a rate that would not pay expenses. We made it impossible for 
them to operate successfully without the guaranty. The equity 
of the case is that this one company was denied a just rate and 
did not get the benefit of the guaranty clause that was enjoyed 
by other transportation companies that had been under Federal 
control. It is not a question whether they or the Federal Gov- 
ernment had control. It is a question as to who fixed the rate 
and made it possible or impossible to pay expenses. The Gov- 
ernment fixed the rates, denied them rates to make it possible 
to meet expenses. That was done when it was the deliberate 
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policy of the Government to make up the deficiency by 
guaranty. 


man refers to until July or August, 1920. 
August 28, 1920. 
year after the increase of rates. 


eral release covered this claim. 
statement. 
Federal “control period.” 
year after the Federal-control 
company had given notice to the Railroad Administration within 
30 days after the beginning of this guaranty period that it 
claimed under the guaranty period. 
a release made a year later with all of the parties concerned 
knowing that this company asserted this claim, and they con- 
| fined the settlement and release to the Federal-control period and 
said nothing about the guaranty period. 
ment was not intended to cover the guaranty period. 








president of the company meant when he replied to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry and said that in that settlement there was an 
express reservation of this claim? 


gentleman intended to deceive the committee. If I 
that, 
meant was that they had an oral understanding at that time 
that the 
Whether he 
did claim under it, because the settlement was confined to the 
control period, and not the guaranty period of which all of 
them were aware. 
to the Government representatives who made the settlement and 
you can not claim they were deceived by the President of the 
company. 
it was their duty to see that it was included in the settlement, 
if such was the intention. 


read the bill for amendment. 


portation act, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended and reenacted 
so as to read as follows: 
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Mr. HOCH. 
Mr. LBA. 
Mr. HOCH. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 
We did not increase the rates which the gentle- 














Mr. LEA. Four days before the end of the guaranty period, 








Mr. HOCH. 





And the final settlement was made more than a 





Mr. LEA. 





Exactly. Now the question is raised that the gen- 
The record will not verify that 
was specifically made for the 
That settlement was made over a 


period had terminated. This 
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release given 





























Here was a settlement and 




















Manifestly the settle- 








Mr. HOCH. 





Does the gentleman have any idea of what the 

















Mr. LBA. I 





that this 
thought 
believe he 


do not accept the interpretation 











I would be opposing this claim. What I 

















still Claimed under 
that settlement or 


company 
made 


the guaranty clause. 
not, it is apparent he 





























Ascribe an honest and intelligent purpose 




















They knew of the claim for the guaranty period, and 




















The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 











The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (a) of section 209 of the trans- 


























“(a) When used in this section 

“The term ‘carrier’ means (1) a carrier by railroad or partly by 
railroad and partly by water, whose railroad or system of transportation 
is under Federal control at the time Federal 
which has heretofore engaged as a common carrier in general trans- 
portation and competed for traffic, or connected, with a railroad at any 
time under Federal control; and (2) a carrier by water not controlled 
by any railroad company, or a sleeping-car company, whose system of 
transportation is under Federal control at the time Federal control 
terminates, but does not include a street or interurban electric railway 
not under Federal control at the time Federa) contro) terminates, which 
has as its principal source of operating revenue urban, suburban, or 
interurban passenger traffic or sale of power, heat, and light, or both: 
Provided, That the claim or claims of any carrier to which the benefits 
of this section are hereby for the first time made available shall be filed 
with the commission within 60 days from the date of the approval of 
this amendment, and stall be allowed and paid as otherwise provided in 
this act, notwithstanding the provisions of any prior statut« 
istrative rule, or ruling, of limitation ; 




















control terminates, or 

































































or admin- 

















“The term ‘guaranty period’ means the six months beginning 
March 1, 1920; 

“The term ‘test period’ means the three years ending June 30, 
1917; and 








“The term ‘railway operating income’ and other references to ac- 
counts of carriers by railroad shall, in the case of a carrier by water 
not controlled by any railroad company, or of a sleeping-car company, 
be construed as indicating the appropriate corresponding accounts in 
the accounting system prescribed by the commission.” 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that the committee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Parken) there were—ayes 102, noes 54. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trison having re 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Cramton, Chair- 
Inan ol 
Union, reported 


ation the bill 38. 


that that committee had had under consider- 
962, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out, 

Mr. HOCH Mr. Speaker, 
the recommendation. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the recommendation of the committee striking out the enacting 
cluuse 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of Indiana) there were 156, noes 60. 

So the enacting clause was stricken out. 

Mr. HOCH 


acting clause 


aves 


I move to reconsider the vote by which the en- 
was stricken out and lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a 
will be sent informing the Senate of the 

There was no objection. 


message 
action of the House, 


SALE OF COAL DEPOSITS, CHOCTAW NATION, OKLAHOMA—COONFERENCE 


REPORT 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 


upon the bill (S. 4140) providing for the sale of the remainder | 
of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land | 
and for | 


of the Choctaw 
other purposes, 


and Chickasaw Nations, 
for printing under the rule. 


Oklahoma, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

SreEvENSON, for one week, on account of illness in family. 
BRIDGE ACROSS CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER, FLA. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up bill (8. 
authorizing the State of Florida, through 
ment, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Choctawnatchee River, near Freeport, Fla., a similar 
House bill having passed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
calls up the bill 8. 4585, which the Clerk will report, a similar 
bill having passed the House. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


the 4585) 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate 


improve the service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the State of Florida, 
is hereby, authorized to construct, 


commerce, 
postal 
through and by its highway department, be, and 
free high 
and approaches thereto across the Choctawhatchee River at 
the navigation, of Freeport, Fla., 
Walton, Fla., in accordance 
act to regulate the construc- 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Florida, through 
enter upon land 
and use real estate and other 
and mainte- 
possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 


maintain, and operate a 


way bridge 


a point suitable to interests of east 


connecting the counties of Washington and 


with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the State of 
its highway department, all such rights and powers to 
ind to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess 
needed for the 


such bridge and its approaches as are 


property location, construction, operation, 


nance of 


such 


paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor | 


shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
reserved 


this act is hereby ex- 


pressly 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
Mr. DENISON. Yes. 
The bill was ordered to be read 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is this a free bridge? 


a third time, was read the 


BRIDGE ACROSS DES MOINES RIVER, IOWA 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S, 4064) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc 
tion of a bridge across the Des Moines River, at or near Cro 
ton, Iowa, a similar bill having passed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
calls up the bill (S. 4064), which the Clerk will report, a simi- 
lar bill having passed the House. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Des Moines River, at or near 


enacted, etc., 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 


I move the previous question on 





its highway depart- | 
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Croton, Iowa, authorized to be built by Henry Horsey, Winfield Scott, 
A. L. Ballegoin, and Frank Schee, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, by the act of Congress approved May 22, 1928, and heretofore 
extended by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from May 22, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Is this a private toll bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not remember, but the bill has already 
passed the House and has gone to the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ScHarer of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 25, noes 5. 


So the bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


The question is on the passage 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 


| the Speaker’s table, and under the rule referred as follows: 


S$. 38122. An act authorizing Henry F. Koch, trustee, the Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ENBOLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R, 8372. An act to provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of an annex to the Library of Congress; 

Hi. R. 11908. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; and 

H. R. 11983. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the east branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 8372. An act to provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of an annex to the Library of Congress; 

H. R. 11908. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and 

H. R. 11983. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 


| to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 


branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 
ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. PARKER. 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 


20 minutes) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 13, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, June 13, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COMMUNISTIC PROPAGANDA 


(10 a, m.—Committee on Foreign Affairs committee room) 
To hear testimony concerning communist activities in recent 
strikes. 
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COM MITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 


To authorize the acquisition of lands in Alameda and Marin | 
Counties, Calif., and the construction of buildings and utilities 
|} act of June 4, 1920, as amended by 


thereon for military purposes (H. R. 12661). 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


(10 a. m.) 
To consider Mississippi flood-control projects. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
542. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of State for the fiscal year 1931, amounting to 


$182,500, and draft of a proposed provision pertaining to an | 


existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 465); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


545. A communication from the President of the United States, | 


transmitting supplemental estimate of «appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, amounting to $356,000 (H. Doc. No. 466); to the Com 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


544. A communication from the President of the United States, 


transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation amounting 
to $100,000 for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year 1931, for the purchase of land to be used in establishing 
a migratory refuge for birds in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton 
County, Kans. (H. Doc. No, 467); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

545. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation amounting 
to $200,000 for the Department of Agriculture, for the fiscal 
year 1931, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into 
effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to suppress unfair 
and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce,” 
approved June 10, 1930 (H. Doe. No. 468); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

546. A communication from the President 


of the United 


States, transmitting draft of a proposed provision pertaining to | 


an existing appropriation of the Navy Department (H. Doe. No. 


469) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be | 


printed. 

547. A communication from the President of the 
States, transmitting supplemental es\imate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1931 for $150,000 to enable the Chief Executive 
to allocate to any executive department or independent estab- 
lishment such amounts as may be necessary to begin the prep- 


aration and maintenance of the individual record of deductions | 


made from the salary of each employee for credit to the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund (H. Doc. No. 470); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


BILLS AND 


Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 101. An act 
to provide for producers and others the benefit of official tests 
to determine protein in wheat for use in merchandising the 
same to the best advantage, and for acquiring and disseminat- 
ing information relative to protein in wheat, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1879). Referred to the 
Comittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on the Census. 8S. 2323. An act 
authorizing the Director of the Census to collect and publish 
certain additional cotton statistics; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1880). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12842. 
A bill to create an additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1881). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12759. A bill for the retirement of employees of 
the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co., on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, who are citizens of the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1882). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on the Territories. 
H. R. 11851. A bill to extend the duties and powers of the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency to include the governments of the insular and 
Territorial possessions of the United States; with amendment 


LXXII——669 


| officers not on active duty or on active duty 


| introduced and severally 


United | or 
} tain, 
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(Rept. No. 1883). Referred to 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3592. A bill to further amend section 37 of the national defense 
the act of Sep 
status of reserve 
for training only; 
Referred to the House Cal 
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the Committee of the Whole 


se" 


so as to more clearly define the 


tion 2 of 
tember 22, 1922, 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1884). 
endar. 

Mr. 


4287. 


McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency Ss. 
An act to amend se 202 of Title II of the Federal 
farm loan act by providing for loans by Federal intermediate 
credit banks to financing institution payable and by 
eliminating the requirement that advances, or discounts 
shall have a minimum maturity; thout amend 
ment (Rept. No. 1888) Calendar 
Mr. McFADDEN: Committee tanking and Curr 
1028. An act to amend the Federal farm loan act as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1889). Referred to the Commit 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


tio! 
on bills 
loans, 
of six months: w 
Referred to the House 


on ney Ss. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H.R 
for the relief of John Holly Wilkie: with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1885). Referred to the Committee of Whote House 

Mr. BROWNE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 11541. 
A bill for the relief of McIlwraith McEacharn’s Line, Proprietary 
(Ltd.); without amendment (Rept. No. Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on 
654. A bill for the relief of 
amendment (Rept. No. 1887) 
Whole House. 


BILLS AND 


S10 


A bill 


the 


ISS6H). 


Military Affairs. H. R 
Nelson M. Holderman:; 
Referred to the Committee of 


with 


the 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
y referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12918) to amend the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (HB. R. 12919) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Montana or any political subdivisions 
or public agencies thereof, or any of them, to construct, main 
and operute a free highway bridge a the Missouri 
River southerly from the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation at 
or near the point known and cesignated as the power-site cross 
ing; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12920) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Montana and the counties of Re and Rich 
land, or any of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Culbert 
son, Mont.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12921) to authorize the leasing of unallotted 
Indian lands for mining purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 12922) providing for medals 
of honor and awards to Government employees for distinguished 
service in science or for voluntary risk of life and health be 
yond the ordinary risks of duty; to the Committee on 
Library. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12923) to authorize appro 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 12924) to provide for the 
furnishing of bends by national and State banks and trust 
companies which are members of the Federal reserve system 
for the protection of depositors; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolution (H. Res. 250) appropriating 
a sum not to exceed $25,000 for the investigation of communist 
propaganda in the United States; to the Committee on Accounts 

By Mr. BEERS: Resolution (H. Res. 251) to print a synop 
sis or summary of an act granting pensions and inerease of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi 
tion, and for other purposes, as a House document; to the Com 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 364) pro 
hibiting the purchase of German reparation bonds by national 
banks, Federal reserve banks, and member banks of the Federal 
reserve system; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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osevelt 
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By Mr. FULMER: Concurrent resolution (H 
to authorize the printing of the hearings held before the Federal 
Trade Commission relative to the charge that certain corpora- 
tions operating cottonseed-oil mills are violating the antitrust 
laws with respect to prices for cottenseed and acquiring the 
ownership or control of cotton gins as a document for the use 
of the Senate and House; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12925) granting an increase of | 
pension to Jennie Miner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12926) for the relief of | 
Lamm Lumber Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 12927) for the relief of John 
(iwillym; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12928) for the relief of James 
Hall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
by Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 12929) granting | 
to the Butte Anglers’ Club, of Butte, Mont., a patent to lot 1, 
section 5, township 2 south, range 9 west, and a patent to the | 
tailway Co. of lot 2 in said section 5; to the 


Northern Pacific 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 12980) granting a pension to 
Josepha R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (CH. R. 12931) granting an in- | 
crease of pension to Hattie R. S. Gates; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12982) granting a pension 
to John W. Griffin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 12938) granting a pension 
to Rachel Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R, 12934) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
1’ nsions 





Also, a bill CH. Tt. 12935) granting an increase of pension to 
Hallie Redfern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M, RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 12936) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth J. Hearin; to the Committee | 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 12937) granting 
an increase of pension to Ellen Elmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12938) granting an increase of pension to | 
Jennie Apgar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12939) granting an increase of pension to 
Lois C, Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12940) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate Hasler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12941) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary E. Flanegin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12942) for 
the relief of F. M. Peters and J. T. Akers; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12943) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cathern A. Green; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R, 12944) granting a pension 
to Alexander EK. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 12945) granting a pension to Addie B. | 
Kittredge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 12946) granting a pension to | 
Mary Shoch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 12947) granting an increase | 


of pension to Catherine Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. | 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7542. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the News- 
Dispatch Printing & Audit Co., Shawnee, Okla., in opposition to 
House bill 11096; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

7543. Also, petition of Immigration Restriction Association, 
Chicago, Ill, in support of Harris bill; te the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

7544. Also, petition of Lodge No. 294, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America, in support of Senate Joint Resolution 161; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7545. Also, petition of Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Enid, 
Okla., in support of Senate Joint Resolution 161; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


el 


Con. Res, 37) | 


7546. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition against pro- 
posed calendar change of weekly cycle, signed by 162 citizens of 
Culbertson, Trenton, and McCook, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

7547. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Morris Dickstein Post, 
No. 462, New York, N. Y., urging that House bill 3239, providing 
increase in pensions to veterans losing limbs in line of duty, be 
immediately reported out of committee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7548. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Franklinville, Steamburg, 


| Niobe, Fredonia, Cherry Creek, Phillips Creek, Little Valley, 


Friendship, and Jamestown, N. Y.; E. Snell Hall, president 
board of education; and other citizens of Jamestown, N. Y., in- 
dorsing the Hudson bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7549. By Mr. STONE: Resolution by Fletcher O'Dell Pledger 
Post, No. 88, Cleveland County, Okla., signed by the chairman, 
Daniel Nelson, and members, urging the passage of the Capper- 
Johnson bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

7550. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
H. H. Sears, of Silica, W. Va., urging Congress to pass at this 
session of Congress the Patman bill, providing for the redemp- 
tion of adjusted-compensation certificates now held by veterans 
of the World War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


7551. By Mr. YATES: Petition of A. M. Tepton, secretary 


World Bond Adjusters, 173 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIL, 


urging defeat of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7552. Also, petition of C. P. Burton, manager-editor the Earth 
Mover Publishing Co., Aurora, T/L, protesting the passage of 
House bill 11096, relative to certain post-office legislation ; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7553. Also, petition of Hiram Penn, vice president Chicago & 
Riverdale Lumber Co., Riverdale, Chicago, Ill., protesting the 
passage of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7554. Also, petition of the Tuthill Springs Co., 760 Polk Street, 
Chicago, protesting the passage of House bill 11096; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7555. Also, petition of J. V. Bohn, president J. V. Bohn Servy- 
ice, 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill., protesting the 
passage of House bill 11096, stating it will reduce revenue rather 
than increase it; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

7556. Also, petition of W. 8. Leidig, president Barbers Inter- 
national Union, No. 548, 315 South Ashland Boulevard, Chi- 


cago, Tll., urging the passage of House bill 6603, known as the 


half-holiday bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

7557. Also, petition of E. J. Baelis, auditor, D. B. Hanson & 
Sons, 23 North Franklin Street, Chicago, IL, protesting the 
passage of House bill 11096; to the Comnrittee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Fripay, June 13, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 9, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the rofl, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Allen Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst George McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Gillett MeKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn McNary Stephens 
Black Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Blaine Greene Moses Swanson 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Brock Harris Oddie Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Overman Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Patterson Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine Wagner 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Reed Walsh; Mont, 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Deneen Jones Robsion, ky. Wheeler 

Dill Kean Schall 

Fess Kendrick Sbeppard 

Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 
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Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. Nye] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. I ask this announcement may stand for the day 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
Utah [Mr. Kine] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smitu] are necessarily detained by illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


HON. E ¥. WEBB’S SPEECH ON BATTLE OF KINGS MOUNTAIN 
(Ss. DOC, NO, 165) 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
celebrated the sesquicentennial of the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. It is expected that the President will deliver an address 
upon the occasion. I ask that the paper which I send forward, 
an eloquent and able speech, full of information in regard to 


| 


Mr. President, next October there will be | 


the battle, delivered by Hon. BE. Y. Webb, of North Carolina, in | 


the House of Representatives Saturday, May 5, 1906, uray 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 


be 


Without objection, it is so 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gun, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4585) authorizing the State of 
Florida, through its highway department, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River near Freeport, Fla. 

The message also announced that the House having consid- 
ered the bill (S. 962) to amend and reenact subdiyision (a) of 
section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, had stricken out the 
enacting clause thereof. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10375) to pro- 
vide for the retirement of disabled nurses of the Army and the 
Navy. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11443) to provide for an Indian village at Elko, Nev., in 
Which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORTS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the reports of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, some time ago the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] offered for the Recorp 
editorial comment from various papers upon the pending tariff 
bill. 
lican papers of the Northwest, the Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, and 
the Tribune, of Minneapolis, taken from various issues of those 
papers. I ask that they may be incorporated in the Recorp. 


| on a duty of $1. 


I have editorial comments from two of the leading Repub- | 


In the same connection I ask to incorporate in the Recorp some | 


comments on the same subject by Mr. Jouett Shouse. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
ordered. 


The editorials and the comments of Mr. Shouse are as fol- 
lows: 


SO 


{From the St. Paul Pioneer Press] 
DISCOUNTED FARM DOLLARS 

Parity for agriculture is not yet. 

During February, 1930, the price at which the farmer sold his prod- 
ucts was 131 per cent higber than in 1913. But the price at which he 
bought commodities was 155 per cent higher than the 1915 standard. 
That margin is considerably to the disadvantage of the farmer. It 
means that the dollar that the farmer produces is worth only 85 cents 
in a barter with the dollar of industry and commerce. 

But more serious than that is the fact that the margin is becoming 
greater, according to Bureau of Agricultural Economics statistics. In 
February of last year the farmer sold at prices that were 136 per cent 
above the 1913 standard; while be bought at prices that were 156 per 
cent above. In one year the price of his products dropped from 87 to 85 
per cent of the prices at which he bought, the lowest since 1927. 

And yet Congress in,writing a tariff bill to correct the discrepancy, 
gives favors to industry that take about as much out of the farmer's 


pocket as the higher agricultural rates will put in. Parity will never be 
attained that way. 





CANADA’S TARIFF REPLY 


Thinly veiled under the principle of preference for goods of the 
British Empire and of economic adjustment comes Canadian retaliation 
against the Smoot-Hawley tariff now pending in the United States Con- 
gress. The Canadian Government has proclaimed about 500 tariff in- 
creages of its own and is putting them into effect, subject to later 
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approval likely to remain 


of Parliament. The duties are as a new 


| trade barrier to American exports unless the American tariff bill, before 
I desire to announce that the Senator from | 


completion, is altered to remove Canadian objections. 

Products of American export are 
measure gives to British products, 
sists that its swing away from free trade 
will toward America It is viewed rather as a necessity that was dic 
tated by the tariff. Canada has been buying twice as much 
from the United States as this country buys from Canada. 

The new tariff will effect 


singled 
Canada, 
not 


particularly out, and the 
however, in 


an expression of ill 


preference 


is 


American 


Canadian have 


an chiefly upon American 
industry It is estimated that the schedules will affect $300,000,000 
worth of imports from the United States, and of this amount $250,- 
000,000 represents iron and steel imports. Canada has struck hard at 


American industry 

The Canadian tariff measure is arousing complaint from the Canadian 
farmer. The Manitoba Free ms to agricul 
ture, and declares that these are the price for which the Canadian farm- 
ers have sold their right 


Press cites minor « 


oncessk 


to protest aguinst higher prices for “ the tools 
that they use, the machinery they employ, the clothes they wear, and 
the imported food that they eat.” Canadian and British industrialists 
are jubilant. The Canadian farmer is pictured as “ unimpressed.’ 

In that respect the Canadian tariff revision is sincularly like the 
Smoot-Hawley bill Nor is that strange The Canadian schedules were 
written in retaliation for an American bill, and the industrialists ecross 
the border were offered a good example in putting the interests of 
industry ahead of those of agriculture. 

THE PLAIN COURSE 

Whatever hope western Members of Congress may have had that the 
tariff bill would be made to square acceptably with the expectations of 
agriculture during the process of conference adjustment is now proved 
to have been unfounded In reconciling the differences between the 
Senate and House bills the conference committee was able to write a 


measure which carries protection hig 
intended. 
of Congress. 

The method followed 


r than either branch of Congress 


e 
' 


The conference committee has acted as a sort of third house 


by 


the conference committee was essentially a 
simple one. It was, in general, to choose the Senate or House rate, 
whichever was the higher. When the Senate was low it was the House 
rate that prevailed. When the House was low it was the Senate that 
prevailed. There were many exceptions and compromises. The House 
was for free lumber, the Senate for a $1.25 duty rhe conference settled 


But the preponderance of the thousand rate changes 
was made on the principle of adopting the higher rather than the lower 
The Hous® wanted to the tariff The 
Senate decided to leave alone. The by 
50 per cent. 

In this new bill has 
The committee of adjustment was limited to 
tween the House and Senate bills. It could new 
specific items. The committee was required to choose either the higher 
or the lower or something between. But by generally the 
higher it was able to write u bill in which the average level of protec 
tion is higher than it was in either the the Senate 
Although agriculture has got had to start 
has every other industry, 


raise 
it 


on iron 50 


per 
raised 


cent 


the rate 


conference 


way an entirely been prepared in 


agreement 


conference, 
be 


rates on 


somewhere 
not invent 


in favoring 


louse or 
better rates than it 


version. 
with, so 


The bill is not a limited revision of the tariff in the interests of agri 
culture and a few depressed industries, such as President Hoover asked, 
but a general increase of protection which would add materially to the 
cost of living without really helping the farmer It would take out of 
agriculture’s pocket about as much as it would put in. The new tariff 
would only put the disparity of agriculture on a somewhat higher level 
and make the farmer, without 


substantial benefit to himself, bear the 
responsibility for an unwarranted raising of protection 
The western Members of Congress therefore have a plain course. 


Their choice is between the desire to please the rulers of their party, 
who want the bill to pass, and the desire to plense 
sent them to Congress, who do not want the | 
sure that in voting to defeat the conference 
tariff revision they will have the approval 


the people who have 
ill to pass. 
report 


f the West. 


They can be 


and set aside the 





[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 


THE GRUNDYITES SHOULD COMPLETE THEIR JOB TO-DAY 


It seems impossible to curb the zeal of the Grundyites once they get 
the bit in their teeth and begin raising tariffs on products of the soil 


Their devotion to the cause of agriculture and to the objectives of Mr. 
Hoover is too touching for words. 

On Friday, for example, Senator Gorr, of West Virginia, in a fine 
fever of agricultural enthusiaym, proposed that the tariff tax be in- 


creased on the instruments used by the deaf to mitigate the hardships 
of their lot. Here we have an opportunity to take the of the 
great statesman from West Virginia. We see before us not merely a 
notable agricultural economist but a splendid humanitarian. Everybody 
knows that the instruments for the deaf represent one of the most de 
pendable crops grown by the the 


measure 


farmers along Mississippi Valley. 
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Everybody knows, too, that instruments for the deaf should be sown 
with greater frequency, since they enrich the soil and increase the yield 
of different crops used in the scheme of rotation. So much for Senator 
(iorr as an agricultural economist. On the humanitarian side he is to 
be praised for realizing that human misfortune should be punished— 
and punished severely—by governmental action, and that anybody who 
loses the sense of hearing ought to be set upon by Federal agents and 
fined. On fuller reflection Senator Gorr may perceive that he did not 
vracp the entire significance of his own proposal, When he does, he is 
ikely to amend it and ask for a law to the effect that all deaf and blind 


people be given solitary confinement in jail 
with his of 


agricuiture 


That would be entirely in 


harmony and his notion of aiding 


ideas humanitarianism 


Senator Bark Ley, of Kentucky, suggested, as a fitting companion piece 
Senator Gorr’s proposal, an 


increased tax on crutches, That also 
fits the Grundyites’ philosophy of bow agriculture in particular, and 
humanity in general, be granted boons When the Grundyites begin 
write an agricultural tariff bill, strange and wonderful things hap- 
per The Grundyites are willing to go to any lengths to raise tariffs 
on the farmer's instruments for the deaf crop, his crutch crop, his 
oil crop, his shoe crop, his lumber crop, his hat crop, his cement crop, 
his brick crop, his household-furniture crop, his watch crop, his 
camera crop, his pocketknife crop, his cartridge crop, his umbreila 
crop, and his doll crop. They visualize the modern diversified farm 
as one in which the proprietor looks out of the window and per- 
celves not only crutch orchard but a waving field of cement and, 
further along, a darker tinted field of rippling brick. Cameras, um- 
rellas nd pocketknives go clucking about, and in the distance one 
hears the grunts of cartridges and the lowing of incandescent bulbs. 
In the barn a boy is milking oil from the cow and a few rods distant 
another boy is plucking shoes from the shoe trees. Upon these farm 
products the Grundyites are willing to grant any protection. The sky 
is the limit, so far as they are concerned. 

In fact there is nothing the Grundyites will not do for the farmer 
except to give him what he wants. All they wish to do is to tax him 
out of house and home—perhaps on the theory that the only way to 
solve the farm problem is to exterminate the farmers. Anyway they 


should see to it that to-day, which will probably be their last chance at 
the tariff, they get through a good stiff tax on crutches. If they have 
their the farmers won't be purchasing anything five years hence 
xcept crutches, and it would be a shame if somebody didn’t make a 
ig killing on the farmers’ last buy. To the Grundyites the thought 


way, 


“arsighted Grundyites should not relax for a second to-day. 


DON’T LBT THE TARIFF BILL BECOME HYPHENATED 


if, 


Now 
It would than 


enate 


be more a crowning shame 
to let Grundyism ruin the tariff bill 

that the bill will be passed by the Senate 
this week. Strangely enough no one can yet predict its final character. 
Every day, literally every hour, from now on is important. 

The bill came out of the House not as an agricultural bill, but as a 
Grundy bill It came out of the Senate Finance Committee as a modi- 
tied Grundy bill. The coalition then went to work and did a brilliant 
job in raising the agricultural rates, in the main, to where they should 
be 


at the last minute, the 


s were 


There is some prospect 


and in throwing overboard the nonagricultural increases. 

The agricultural Northwest had just about begun to breathe easily 
and to feel that an agricultural bill was assured when the Grundyites 
undertook to dangle bait before the coalitionists. The majority refused 
the bait, but enough of thém swallowed it to give the Grundyites the 
upper hand. . 
the weaker members of the coalition can develop a stiffened 
during the week, the Grundyites will add substantially to their 
list of trophies In that event the bill will be a strange and unnatural 


Unless 


spine 


thing—a Grundy agriculture bill. The agricultural rates will be sub- 
stantially what agriculture wants. The nonagricultural rates will be 
substantially what Mr. Grexpy wants. And this curious hybrid is 
what will go into conference 


The Republican Party should be able to see that a Grundy agriculture 
bill never have any appeal "—as the picture fans have it—for 
the country All consumers will against such a bill. Agriculture 
does not care for the philosophy of Grundyism and is not going to be 
happy about party monstrous an alliance. Agriculture 
was promised an agricultural bill, not a Grundy agricultural bill, and, 
while it might be pleased about the agricultural rates, it will always be 
indignant about the Grundy rates By making good its pledge, the 
Republican Party has an excellent opportunity win agriculture’s 
whole-hearted backing. 

The well-being of the country demands the increased agricultural 
rates. The distress of a great basic industry like agriculture can not 
furever be localized. The wisdom of passing a tariff bill which might 
in some degree, this aforesaid distress, should be apparent to 

But what can be said of the wisdom of passing a tariff bill 
which will at one and the same time mitigate and intensify agriculture’s 
distress? 


will ” 


be 
being a 


to 80 


to 


mitigate, 


everybody 


hat an opportunity like that had been overlooked would be unbearable. | 
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The nonagricultural increases advocated by Mr. Grunpy are not con- 
ceived out of regard for the well-being of the country. The philosophy 
of Grundyism has been given an admirable and candid exposition by 
Mr. Grunpy himself. He believes the contributors to the war chest 
should be rewarded; to his way of thinking tariff favors are bought, 
sold, and delivered over the counter. 

The Republican Party will be making one of the greatest mistakes 
in its history if it allows Mr. Grunpy to slip all his favorite increases 
into the bill at the last minute. Agriculture does not want to go into 
partnership with Mr. Grunpy; no ingenuity can make so distasteful a 
ubion propitious. 

Unless the Republican Party is utterly lacking not only in statecraft 
but in ordinary political horse sense, it will not commit the folly of 
sponsoring anything so absurd as a hyphenated bill of the sort described. 

The clear course prescribed by reason is to reject these last-minute 
bargains proposed by the Grundyites and to pass a bill which will live up 
to the original specifications laid down by Mr. Hoover. No political 
harvest is to be reaped by any other program. Rather as the wind is 
sown the whirlwind will be reaped. 

A BIG DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 76 PER CENT AND 3 PER CENT 

What sentiment there is for the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill in the 

Northwest chiefly takes its stand on the report not long ago issued by 


| the Tariff Commission. 


The substance of the report was that the new bill would increase 
duties by about $106,000,000—and that of this sum about $72,000,000 
would represent agriculture’s share. 

The report would seem to make out a pretty good case for the bill as a 
measure written in the interests of agriculture. But the impression 
created by the report is much rosier than an analysis of the facts will 
sustain. 

First, it includes among agricvlture’s assets the compensatory duties 
given to manufacturers using raw materials of agricultural origin. 
These, however necessary they may have been, should not be reckoned 
as assets. 

Second, it lends itself to the inference that agriculture is a homogenous 
and standardized industry, and that each benefit conferred upon agri- 
culture is a benefit conferred upon every individual farmer, The truth 
is that only about one agricultural benefit out of ten is to the advantage 
of the average farmer. The other nine represent losses to him. 

The person who casually reads the Tariff Commission's report would 
get the idea that about 76 per cent of the changes made in the Hawley- 
Smoot rates are in the average farmer's favor. 

Yet, when proper allowance is made for the foregoing factors, it 
turns out that the average farmer will profit by only about 2 or 3 per 
cent of the changes made, whereas he will lose by about 97 or 98 per 
cent. Never let it be forgotten that he will lose by most of the agri- 
cultural increases as well as by all of the nonagricultural increases. 

The Tribune has again and again warned its readers against an 
acceptance of the fallacious assumption that “ agriculture” and “ the 
average farmer” are synonymous. The only case that has been built 
up for the Hawley-Smoot bill as an agricultural measure bas been 
built up on that collapsible proposition. If the Tribune believed that 
76 per cent of the rate changes embodied in the Hawley-Smoot Dill 
would react to the advantage of the average farmer, we should cer- 
tainly be cheering for the bill. But when, as we see it, perhaps 3 per 
cent of the rate changes wrought in the new bill would be beneficial 
to the average Minnesota farmer, and about 97 per cent of them 
harmful to him, we can not find it in our hearts to be enthusiastic 
about the bargain he has got. We are interested in the average North- 
west farmer's financial troubles, not in agriculture’s statistical troubles. 





RELIEVE THE FARMER—OF EVERYTHING HE HAS 


What will happen to the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill in conference we 
are in no position to say, but it must be admitted that the outlook is 
far from reassuring to those of us interested in the agricultural North- 
west. Among the six all-important conferees we haven't a champion or 
friend. These six conferees are somehow or other to take two bills 
apart and to plece them together into a new bill. The first of these 
bills, the House bill, is distinctly injurious to the Northwest; the 
second, the Senate bill, is injurious in certain respects and beneficial 
in certain other probably more important respects. The present danger 
is that the new compromise bill will undo a vast deal of the good work 
done by the Senate. 

A sample of how the conferees are keeping their promises to agricul- 
ture was cited by Mr. Authier in yesterday's Tribune. Sodium chlorate 
is used by the farmer to kill weeds and other noxious growths. In the 
House bill a duty of 1% cents per pound was imposed upon it. This 
was strictly in accordance with the philosophy of the authors of the 
House bill, who added to the Hoover mandate “ Relieve.the farmer ms 
the following words, “of whatever he has.” The Senate, however, put 
sodium chlorate on the free list, where it belonged. Had the conferees 
paid the slightest attention to the Republican Party's campaign pledges, 
they would have accepted the Senate action and discarded the House 
action. But the House conferees succeeded in overruling the Senate 
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conferees, with the result that the Senate action was discarded while 
the House action was sustained. 

The long and short of it is that the decision of the conferees puts 
another unjustified cost 


English-owned plant manufacturing the chemical. 


The conferees are to be congratulated on the way they disposed of | 


sodium chlorate. They have excellent memories and great fidelity to 


the promises made agriculture by the Republican Party. Their under- 
standing is that the Republican Party pledges itself to put the farmer 
out of business and drive him off the land. At least we take it that 
that is their understanding, since their actions are conforming to that 
guiding principle. We in the Northwest are indeed fortunate to have 


stich fine upstanding representatives of agriculture as HAWLEY, TREAD- | 


WAY, and BAcHARACH looking ont for our interests in conference. The 
emergence on the scene of these three heroes gives to agriculture the 
same reason for unrestrained rejoicing that the sight of three masked 
men gives a grocery-store proprietor 


THE PUBLIC’S CHANGED TARIFP PRRSPECTIVE 
The outery against the Smoot-Hawley bill now being heard from 
every other part of the country represents too arresting a phenomenon 


to be ignored. 

There is no evidence that the outcry is worked up by artificial means. 
On the contrary, it appears to be perfectly spontaneous. 

The popular resentment against the Smoot-Hawley bill is net diffi- 
cult to trace. The country at large did not want a tariff revision at 
this time, but was reconciled to it because of the belief that certain 
changes in the agricultural rates might tmprove the lot of the agricul- 


tural producer. The American public generally was sympathetic to 
agriculture and honestly wished to see a bill put through that would 
improve its admittedly unsatisfactory status. 

At first the public at large paid little attention to the bill. It 


heard from time to time that agriculture was not 
had been hoped. It learned that tariff favors were being distributed 
lavishly to manufacturers who knew how to conduct skillful lobbies. 
It was informed that the special session was not being kept to its 
original purpose of a limited revision. Finally it gained the impres- 
sion that the benefits conferred upon agriculture by the bill were dis- 
appointingly slight and, such as they were, purchased at a dispropor- 
tionately and irrationally high cost. 

The farmers themselves, it may be said, were the key to the situa- 
tion. The public, we believe, would have been content with the bill if 
the farmers themscives thought it would be of any substantial aid to 
them. Even if the bill meant some slight increases in the cost of 


faring as well as 


living, the public would have felt that the sacrifice demanded of it was | 
The public knows that the health of agriculture is essen- | 


worth while. 
tial to the national well-being. Therefore it would not have objected 
greatly to slightly increased living costs if it could see that they guar- 
anteed the return of agriculture to health. 

The public at large was next to discover that the farmers 
selves thought the bill a fraud. 
of this fraud would be roughly $1,000,000,000 a year. The public 
might well consider a billion dollars well spent if that sum would put 
agriculture on a solid foundation, but it could see no earthly reason 
for taxing itself a billion dollars a year when no discernible good pur- 
pose was thereby served. Once the public had progressed this far in 
its reasoning, it made up its mind decisively about the bill. 

Now, the theoretical beneficiaries of the bill, the agricultural pro- 
ducers, and the theoretical victims of the bill, the consumers, are alike 
bombarding it. The farmers say they don’t want a bill which will 
only harm the consumers without bringing any commensurate benefit 
to them. The consumers say that the only possible justification for a 


them- 


bill imposing increased living costs on the public would be agricultural 


relief, and that if the bill hasn’t that justification it hasn't any. 

Thus the unpopularity of the bill may be traced directly to the origi- 
nal failure to fulfill the promises made agriculture. 

It seems to us there is one significant moral to be drawn from the 
present attitude of the public. No longer is there any blind accept- 
ance of the doctrine of high protection. The public is not willing to 
follow the 
raise tariff rates promiscuously. The public in general is against any 
stiffening of the rates unless it can be shown that some national benefit 
is thereby to be gained. The Grundys for once are on the defensive. 
The publie’s cast of mind is now inquiring and challenging. Its 
approval of increased tariff rates is no longer assured in advance. It 
wants reasons for any proposed changes. 

The public was prepared a year ago to accept increased tariff rates 


because it saw a sound national reason for an upward tariff revision. | 


That reason was agriculture. But once agriculture dissociated itself 
from the bill, the reason for increased tariff rates disappeared. And 
with that the public turned thumbs down on the bill. 

The present outcry against the bill demonstrates that the public’s per- 
spective on the tariff has changed. Politicians may henceforth accept it 


as axiomatic that unless they can give the public sound reasons for | 


tilting tariff rates upward they are playing with fire when they attempt 
such performances. The root of the present embarrassment is the en- 


on the farmers for the purpose of aiding an | 


It was also to discover that the cost | 


jrundys who insist that the way to insure prosperity is to | 
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which agriculture 
Satisfying agricul 


| deavor to folst upon the public an agricultural! bil! 
won't support. The cardinal error was that of not 

| ture first, and then letting agriculture sell the rest of the country on 

| the bill. Congress is now paying the bitter penalty for its mistake in 

| forgetting the objectives which President Hoover set forth at the open 

ing of the special session. 

WASHINGTON, June il 


| Chairman Jouett Shouse, of the Democratic Executive Com 


National 


mittee, commented to-day on the charge of Democratic complicity in the 
Grundy tariff, as follows 
“In their effort to escape responsibilify for the Grundy tariff, some 
of the statesmen who affect to speak for the administration are seek 


ing to attach part of the responsibility for the indefensible bill to Demo 
cratic Senators. Part of this propaganda is the industriously circulated 
report that the Democrats mean the bill by 
absenting themselves, etc. There not a vestige of truth 
in this statement. A very few Democratic Senators who have been for 
the bill right along because of what they conceive to be the interests of 
their individual States will doubtless vote for it But my information 
| is that approximately 85 per cent of the Democratic votes in the Senate 
| will be recorded against the measure 

“The other day Senator Fras, 
lumbus last week, spoke of ‘the very major part 
had in writing the pending bill,” and in support 
he cited the votes of a considerable number of 
schedules. 


to insure the passage of 


is, of course, 


criticizing a speech I made in Co 
which Democrats have 
this 

Democrats on 
These votes merely recorded the the Senators in 
question to serve their own people. If a bill was to be passed extend 
| ing protection favors, they wished their home industries to be placed 


of declaration 
individual 


desires of 


|} upon a par with other industries. They were against the bill as a 
| whole and the votes of nearly al! of them on the final passage will 
| testify to this. In other words, if there had to be a towering tariff 


they wished their States to get a part of the favors, but they preferred 
to forego this rather than that the terrific additional burden 
in the Grundy bill should be inflicted on the whole people. 

“Senator ALLEN, Kansas, made the 
the votes of the two New York Senators 
affected their constituents. 


involved 


ot same argument, 


individual 


instancing 
on rates that 


| “It would be at least as logical and consistent for me to urge that 
because 18 Republicans voted in the Committee of the Whole against an 
increased duty on sugar and 13 of them voted against the Smoot amend- 
ment in the open Senate for a smaller increase, that, therefore, these 
Senators were against the whole tariff bill. Among these Senators was 
| ALLEN, of Kansas, on both votes. Similarly, 20 Republican Senators— 
ALLEN also among these—voted against putting a duty of $1.50 a thou 
sand feet on lumber. Setator SMoor was likewise among these. Lf, 
| because a Democratic Senator voted fo: an individual schedule or a 
| number of them, he is to be charged with complicity in passing the 
| Grundy tariff, why isn’t it equally just to hold that Senator ALLEN and 
| Senator Smoor are accomplices the effort to defeat the 
measure? 
| “Phe truth 
bill, 


in pending 


is that the Republicans themselves are ashamed of the 
| recognize the political danger resulting from its unpopularity 
among practically all the elements of our population, and for this reason 
} are seeking to shoulder part of the blame onto the Democrats. I do not 
know how the vote will go on Friday. It is not improbable that it may 
again require the ballot of Vice President Curtis to put it across. 

| “Its sponsors took advantage of the weakness of the President's 
| presumed leadership to defy his recommendations, confident that he 
| would submit to their decision, even though it stultified bis directions. 
The one legitimate hope to prevent the infliction of an additional bur- 
| den of a billion dollars a year on a people already in the throes of 
business depression, with its concomitant miseries of unemployment and 
decreased incomes, lies in the Democratic senatorial delegation. 

“It is a rotten bill, and if it wins it will only be because of the 
shameless logrolling of its later stages, which were consistent in their 
eynical disregard of the public welfare with the greed that character- 
ized the conception of the tariff raid and the chicanery of every step of 
its progress. 

“The agricultural interests are indignant at its pretense of benefits 
| to them, realizing that they must pay many times over in what they 
i 


buy for the problematical increases in the prices of what they sell. 
Industry, for the most part, is aghast at the slaughter of the foreign 
market and the inevitable result forecasted by the protests of foreign 
governments of reprisal duties. The leading economists of the country, 
individually and en masse, have testified to the unworth of the measure 
They have pointed out that the infliction of higher costs of living at this 
time must delay indefinitely the recovery of the country from the exist 
ing panic psychology. The President himself must be 
bill, unless we are willing to assume that the promise of his opening 
message to Congress on the subject was mere lip service intended 
lull the country inte ecomplacence with the intended robbery 

“It is no part of my function to essay the influencing of votes in the 
United States Senate, nor is it for me to criticize the handful of Demo- 
cratic Senators who are taking a course contrary to that of 85 per cent 
| of the Democratic delegation. My own idea is that they overestimate 


nauseated by the 


to 
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the advantage of their own States In comparison with what the Grundy 
tariff as a whole will cost the people of those same States. They, how- 


ever, are entitled to their own views and are the keepers of their own 
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| Tariff Commission. 


consciences But their votes do not make the contentions of Senator 
Fess and Senator ALLEN any less ridiculous. Perhaps 5 Democratic 
Senators will vote for the bill and perhaps 44 Republicans. 

‘With these figures, I think that the alibi of Democratic complicity | 
falle to the ground and the verdict at the polls next November will 
show what the voters of the United States think about it.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, some weeks ago I attended 
a theatrical performance here in the city entitled “ Journey's 
End.” It was a story of the World War. It pictured the vary- 
ing fortunes of that great struggle over a long period, but when 
the close came the forces with the heaviest artillery, the largest 
war chest, and the greater munitions won the day. 

We are now approaching “ Journey’s End” in the long tariff 
struggle. The fortunes have not been always on one side. 
Now and then the farmers and the agriculturists and the con- 
sumers made some advances, but later their territory was re- 
taken, and now as we approach the final vote they confront 
defeat in the face of a determined and confident foe. 

The closing days of the debate have been attended with some 
draumatics, Some may regard them as burlesque dramatics. I 
shall make no comment upon the stage setting which accom- 
panied the pronouncements of the Senators from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep and Mr. Grunpy] any more than to say that as to 
the vote of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] 
there was little doubt in the minds of most people as to where 
he thought his duty lies. The obligations of parenthood are so 
serious that in all civilized countries the father, in good morals 
and ethics if not in law, is, though a bachelor, required to sup- 
port his own offspring. 

Mr. President, I don not flatter myself that anyone is waiting 
with expectation as to the pronouncement of my own position. 
I should be very much disappointed if any constituent of mine 
should be in any doubt as to where my vote shall be recorded on 
the bill. I expect by the remarks that I shall make to change 
no one’s vote or viewpoint, but having been a member of the 
Finance Committee and a member of the subcommittee on the 
ugricultural schedule, I feel some sense of responsibility with 
reference to the fashion in which agriculture has been treated in 
the bill. 

For fear that some future bucolic Gibbon desiring to write 
the story of the decline and fall of agriculture in the United 
States, should come upon this bill in his investigation, I want 
these remarks of mine to appear as near as may be to the vote on 
the pending tariff bill in order that such an investigator may 
know that I at least protested with my voice and my vote 
against its enactment. 

When this bill was introduced it was attended by loud proc- 
lamations by the administration and by Republican Senators 
here to the effect that it was to be an agricultural tariff bill. 


The farmer, however, was forgotten before we had gone very | 


far. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] a few days ago 
sought to revive the myth, sought to bring back to life the mori- 
bund fiction that this measure was designed to aid agriculture ; 
and he placed in the Recorp a statement, prepared by the Tariff 
Commission, which sought to demonstate that the pending tariff 
bill was chiefly drawn and chiefly designed to aid American 
agriculture. He undertook to demonstrate that under this bill 
on agricultural commodities $55,000,000 worth of duties would 
be collected, according to the imports of 1928, and, therefore, 
out of the $107,000,000 of increased duties collected agriculture 
would receive the benefit of the larger percentage; but, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Indiana failed to tell us that of 
the $55,000,000 expected in receipts from agricultural duties 
sugar alone will bring in $15,000,000, hides $8,000,000, and long- 
staple cotton $7,000,000, making an aggregate of $30,000,000 of 
the $55,000,000 on three items, the duties on which in themselves 
will be of inconsequential benefit to agriculture, and in order to 
get the additional $15,000,000 from sugar into the Treasury of 
the United States the people of the United States must pay 
$50,000,000 in the increased cost of their sugar, and of that 
$30,000,000 the American sugar farmer, as was demonstrated 
here in the debate on sugar, will receive only one-fifth of the 
benefit, or $6,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is a sample of the way in which agricul- 
ture has been treated in this bill. About $9,000,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products in the United States will get no benefit 
whatever under the measure. Out of a total production of 
$12,000,000,000 of agricultural products it is estimated that 
prebably $3,000,000,000 worth will get some help from the rates 
earried in the bill, leaving $9,000,000,000 with no benefit what- 
ever from the tariff act. 
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Something of what we may expect from the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the way of politics may be anticipated from a statement 
appearing in yesterday's Washington Post headed “ Tariff Farm 
Aid, Brossard Asserts.” 

Doctor Brossard, as I understand, is the chairman of the 
Here on the very eve of a vote, and as a 
part of the stage setting for the final climax of this drama, 





| Doctor Brossard gets himself into the headlines on yesterday 











morning through an address to the Women’s City Club, in which 
he makes this astounding statement: 


The last two tariff acts and the present bill are largely agricultural 
tariffs and are calculated to benefit the farmers, Dr. Edgar B. Brossard, 
chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, told the business and 
professional section of the Women’s City Club last night in a talk on 
“Agriculture and the tariff, with sidelights on the Tariff Commission.” 

Doctor Brossard showed how the consumer— 


Note this—I should be glad if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] especially would note it: 

Doctor Brossard showed how the consumers and producers’ interests 
are identical for the reason that producers are consumers and the con- 
sumers are producers. 


In the view of Doctor Brossard, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, there is no difference between a consumer and a pro- 
ducer. That is the sort of a Tariff Commission which is ready 
to lend itself to political propaganda on the eve of a vote—a 
Tariff Commission that can not distinguish between a producer 
of a highly protected article and the consumer of that article, 
and yet in that kind of a Tariff Commission it is proposed, 
under this bill, to vest the power to revise every schedule of it. 

We have another political aide coming in at the last moment 
in the person of Mr. R, W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I quote briefly from a newspaper dispatch, as follows: 


Speaking as “a dirt farmer from Ohio,” Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Renick W. Dunlap told of the benefits that farmers will derive 
from a protective tariff. He showed how farmers of this country would 
lose the market for their products if the tariff was removed from the 
same products from other countries. 


The article by Doctor Brossard is headed “Agriculture and the 
Tariff, with Sidelights on the Tariff Commission.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are going to invest the power to fix tariff rates in a 
commission headed by a man who does not kuow the difference 
between the consumers and the producers of articles, we ought 
to provide some other sort of lights than sidelights. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to demonstrate briefly that in the 
1928 campaign the platforms of the two great political parties, 
particularly the Republican platform, made straight out, unvar- 
nished declarations to American agriculture that this session of 
Congress, and for that matter the entire Congress was to be 
devoted to restoring agriculture to an economic equality with 
other industries. Here is what the Republican platform of 
1928 declared : 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
en a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


I have here the Republican campaign textbook for 1928. In 
this book, no doubt, went some of the money collected by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and delivered 
to the Republican National Committee for propaganda pur- 
poses. I want to read very briefly some excerpts from the 
Republican campaign textbook, which admits that, so far as the 
exportable surplus of agricultural products is concerned, the 
American farmer can not compete with European or foreign 
producers, and lays down the doctrine that in the future Ameri- 
can agriculture must confine itself to the domestic market of 
the United States. I read from the Republican campaign text- 
book, page 183: 


American agriculture is no longer supreme in world markets, because 
newer countries produce more at less cost and undersell the American 
farmer in all markets where he is not given especial protection. 


I read a little further: 


These competing agricultural countries will continue to hold their 
lead over the United States, because for longer than the lifetime of 
anyone now living the land values, labor costs, transportation costs, and 
other elements which enter into production costs will remain lower than 
they are to-day in this country. It means those countries are going to 
undersell the American farmer in every other world market and-——what 
is of vital importance—undersell him in his home market unless he 
maintains a high protective wall. 


I submit that this statement in the Republican campaign text- 
book declares that, so far as American surplus farm products 
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are concerned, they can not, and never will, compete with 
foreizn agricultural products 

I want to quote briefly another statement from the same 
campaign textbook : 


Wheat in the Argentine, Australia, and Canada has 
already so far outrun the consumption in those comparatively sparsely 
settled agricultural countries that they are exporting 70 per cent 
their production s * * Practically 
will go into the export market, 
likely to appreciably increase. 


production 


every bushel of such increase 
as their domestic consumption is not 


Listen to this testimony: 


All of this wheat is being produced at costs far below anything pos- 
sible in the United States and this difference in production costs will 
not diminish any during the next generation. * * * It is inevitable 
that the United States wheat farmer is going to be appreciably under- 


sold in the world’s wheat market, and, unless he maintains a high pro- | 


tective tariff, he is doomed to be undersold in his own home market to 
a degree that will drive him out of the wheat-producing business. 


That is an admission that, so far as the exportation of wheat 
products from America are concerned, the American wheat 
farmer is going to be driven out of business, 

Another quotation sets forth a statement by 
formerly a newspaper man in Washington, 
friend of the President of the United States. 
sent abroad in 1927 to make an investigation of industrial and 
agricultural conditions in Europe and Russia. Here is what Mr. 
Roberts says, quoted with approval by the Republican campaign 
textbook : 


Any program of bringing back American agriculture based on the 
premise of selling more foodstuffs abroad is a mirage—not a practical 
proposition. * * * There is only one basis on which the United 
States could expect to increase its food sales abroad, and that would be 
producing wheat cheaper than Canada, Australia, and the Argentine ; 
beef cheaper than Argentine; and bacon and dairy products and eggs 
cheaper than near-by Denmark. 


Mr. Roy Roberts, 
an intimate and 
Mr. Roberts was 


What does the Republican campaign textbook say with refer- 
ence to the great cotton crop of the South? After reciting the 
situation of the wheat grower and showing that he can not com- 
pete in foreign lands with his exportable surplus, the Republican 
campaign textbook then says this: 


Therefore the southern cotton planter may be entering upon an ex- 
perience similar to that which the western grain grower and cattleman 
has passed through during the last 25 years. He may be crossing the 
very threshold of a new era which will witness countries with cheaper 
lands and cheaper labor taking away from the United States the leader- 
ship in cotton production and export. 


Mr. President, in view of the admission that the American 
cotton producer can not compete with foreign cotton producers, 
and the admission that wheat growers can not compete as to 
their exportable surplus with other countries of the world, what 
good does the marketing relief act accomplish? How can we 
export products abroad and sell them in competition with foreign 
countries when it is admitted that labor costs are cheaper, their 
investments in land are less, and all of the elements of produc- 
tion are at a lower level? How can we export our surplus 
abroad and sell it when, as a matter of fact, the surplus controls 
the price of the domestic product here at home? The surplus 
wheat shipped abroad fixes the domestic price of wheat; the sur- 
plus cotton shipped abroad fixes the domestic price of cotton. In 
this situation what are we going to do with reference to the 
exportable surplus of farm products? What does Mr. Legge, 
chairman of the Farm Board, say? In a dispatch from Topeka, 
Kans., on April 19, Mr. Legge said: 

Asserting the outlook for the wheat growers on an export basis does 
not appear bright, Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal 
Board, in a letter to Governor Reed yesterday said: 

“It is our duty to place the facts before the growers, in the hope 


Farm 


that they may gradually adjust production to the probable consuming | 


demand, We believe that with some adjustment the American grower 
of cotton can stay in the export field. We can not, however, see any 
such hope for the wheat grower.” 


Mr. Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, appointed 
to relieve the wheat farmer and the cotton farmer, says that 
there is no hope for the American wheat grower in the foreign 
market. He says there may be some hope for the cotton pro- 
ducer, with adjustment ! 

Mr. President and Senators, I submit that this question is a 
challenge to the Senate and a challenge to the American people, 
when it is admitted on all sides that so far as exportable sur- 
pluses of farm products are concerned we can not compete 
abroad ; and yet the Congress and the administration do nothing 


of | 
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| of a substantial character to rectify that position, In spite of 
the most solemn campaigu promises. 

Mr. President, Bourke Cockran once threw a 
vention into great enthusiasm by dramatically 
Grover Cleveland was the most popular man 
New York; then, after a pause, he said, “Except at election 
time.” The American furmer the most popular individual 
in all the land at election time, but after election time he loses 
his popularity, except in the form of declarations and orations 
in his behalf which carry with them nothing of saving grace. 

The President of the United States is in sympathy with agri- 
culture. He wants to do something for the American farmer. 
I bring him as a witness. I read from Mr. Hoover's speech of 
acceptance of the Republican nomination on August 11, 1928: 


Democratic con- 
declaring that 
in the State of 


Is 


The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is in agricul 
ture. It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and contentment 
to one-third of our people direcily and to all of our 


people indirectly. 
We have pledged ourselves to find a solution. 


Here is what he said in that speech a little further along: 


The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration. 


Not “one of the most important” but “the most important.” 


I stand pledged to these proposals. The object of our policies is to 


5 nen for our farmers an income equal to those of other occu 
pations- 

Rather an ambitious program— 
for the farmer's wife the same comforts in her home as women in 


other groups; for the farm boys and girls the same opportunities in 
life as other boys and girls. So far as my own abilities may be 
service, I dedicate them to help secure prosperity and contentment in 
that industry where I and my forefathers were borm and nearly all my 
family still obtain their livelihood. 


That is the desire of the President of the United States. 
How have his party met that obligation and that pledge? Is 
this tariff bill their answer? Is this the measure that is going 
to lift the farmer’s wife to the same level of comfort that other 
women in the land enjoy? Is this the measure that is going 
to put the farmer in the same caste of prosperity that other 
industries enjoy? Is this the measure that is going to take the 
farmer's boy and lift him up and give him the same opportuni- 
ties that other boys and girls in the land eajoy? 

The President of the United States repeated that statement 
in his home-coming address in Iowa, out in the farming section. 


of 





What did Mr. Hoover tell us when he called this special 
session? He said: 
The great expansion of production abroad under the conditions I 


have mentioned renders foreign competition in our export markets in- 
creasingly serious. It seems but natural, therefore, that the Ameri 
ean farmer, having been greatly handicapped in his foreign market by 
such competition from younger expanding countries, should ask that 
foreign access to our domestic market should be regulated 


The President has a broad vision of this situation. 


He does 
not believe in any tariff walls that are prohibitive. 


He says: 
In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take into 


account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and such interests 
include our trade relations with other countrivs 


As a parting shot in that message Mr. Hoover wanted Con- 
gress to know that he is not advocating a tariff that will injure 
or destroy our foreign trade. He is conscious of the fact that 
as to our exportable surplus of all products, they must find a 
market abroad; and that unless we allow foreign countries to 
send their goods to America to exchange them for our surpluses, 
foreign commerce and foreign trade will be injured and ham- 
pered. 

Mr. President, what the answer to this situation? The 
| answer to this situation as to exportable agricultural surpluses 
is the agricultural export debenture. That system was not only 
engrafted on the farm relief measure by the Senate but it was 
adopted as an amendment to this tariff bill; and if the con- 
ferees had left that provision in the bill, the American farmer 
| might have been able to look up from depressing prospects with 
| some degree of hope that the promises that had been made him 
were to be kept, and that he was to receive some benefit from 
| 


ix 


that plan. 

Mr. President, I shall not here undertake to discuss the funda- 
mentals of the debenture. They are well understood. It simply 
means that as to the export of agricultural products abroad the 
exporter of those products shall receive, in the form of a Trens- 
ury certificate, an indireet bounty related to the rate of tariff 
duty on similar articles in order to raise his price, and in order 
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at least in a measure to equalize the disadvantages under which 
he suffers. 

If the manufacturer, by reason of higher labor costs in Amer- 
ica, by reason ef higher capital charges, by reason of higher 
costs in all things that ge into production, is to receive at the 
customhouse a bounty collected by law out of the pockets of all 
of the people for his own private benefit, why does not the same 
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, not only stood the test, and have proven of tremendous advan- 


tage to agriculture, but that they form a permanent system of 
the agricultural relief programs of various European countries. 
As pointed out a little while ago, there are $9,000,000,000 


| worth of American farm products which receive no tariff protec- 


| some agricultural products. 


rule require that the American farmer who produces with higher | 


labor costs, higher capital costs, higher costs of every character | 


that go into preduction, when he meets the foreign competitor in 
other lands who enjoy advantages, shall be given an export 
tariff in order to equalize his costs of production? 

That question never bas been answered, and it can not be 
answered until the responsible authorities of this Government 
give the farmer the same standard of measurement as to his 
economic disparity as they are all too willing to give to the 
manufacturer and to the industrialist. 

What is the answer? 

The only answer that is ever urged to the export debenture 
is that it is “economically unsound.” 

Economically unsound! It is net economically unsound, ac- 


cording to these critics, to make the farmer pay more for what | 


he buys, and give that increase in value to private parties, 
industrialists, and manufacturers; but it is economically un- 
sound to give the same farmer an increase of his price and lay 
that cost upon the people of the United States. 

Mr, President, Alexander Hamilton has been quoted in this de- 
bate over the debenture many times. I shall not consume your 
time now in reading again the statements of Mr. Hamilton; but 
Alexander Hamilton recognized the export debenture as just. 
He advocated it as being as justifiable in behalf of agricultural 
exporter as a tariff on imports is justifiable in behalf of the 
manufacturer ; but in this bill the ruling spirits of the Republi- 
can Party have laid aside the doctrines of Alexander Hamilton 
for the doctrines of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRUNDY}, who testified so illuminatingly before the Senate com- 
mittee, before he became a Senator, that his doctrine was that 
those who contributed to the campaign funds should receive 
their dividends in the form of tariff duties. Alexander Hamil- 
ton is spurned. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania is em- 
braced. 

Mr. President, Dr. Charles L. Stewart, a noted economist of 
the University of Illinois, has made a deep study of the agricul- 
tural export debenture system as it is in force and application in 
European countries. In an article entitled “ Farm Relief Meas- 
ures in Europe,” delivered at the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Furm Beonomic Association in 1929, and published in 
the Journal of Farm Economics, Doctor Stewart points out that 
in European countries export-import certificates on the ex- 


port debenture system are in operation in the following coun- | 


tries : 

Mark these references. 

In Germany the debenture system is in force on a number of 
urticles, including hogs and hog products and grain. 

In Czechoslovakia and Sweden, which began the system in 
1926, the system was in operation for a period of 24 months; 
and after that experimental period the system was continued. 

In Austria and Latvia export-debenture certificates were in- 
troduced in 1929. In Austria, the system applies to live cattle, 
to wheat, rye, and oats. 

In Poland the plan was introduced in 
1929 on bacon, hams, and rice products. 

I want to quote very hurriedly a table of export-debenture 
rates applicable in some foreign countries. 

On wheat, Austria pays an export debenture of 11.02 cents per 
bushel ; Czechoslovakia, 24 cents ; Germany, 42 cents; Sweden, 27 
cents. 

On flour, Czechoslovakia pays 94.20 cents per hundred pounds ; 
Germany, $1.56; Poland, 45 cents. 

On cattle and bacon and other products, appropriate rates are 
in effect. 

What is the result, Mr. President? The result of the opera- 
tion in Europe of these export-debenture certificates is to dump 
their exports into the world market with a premium from their 
home governments. The consequence is that the wheat grower 
who in Germany or Austria receives an export bounty certificate 
can sell his product in the world market at a lower level than 
the American wheat grower. The latter is thereby penalized to 
that extent. 

Mr. President, I shall not be able to conclude all of the re- 
marks that I had desired to make, because, on account of the 
pressure of time, other Senators desire to speak. To accom- 
modate them I have, therefore, concluded to condense and cur- 
tail my remarks. 

Let me say, in passing, that Doctor Stewart demonstrates that 
the practice in Europe export debenture certificates have 


1924 on rice, and in 


by 
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| flexible-tariff provisions. 


tion whatever. I hold in my hand a statement of exports of 


We export $920,006,000 worth of 
raw cotton, $350,000,000 worth of grain, $207,000,000 worth of 
animal products, $154,000,000 worth of tobacco, $129,000,000 


| worth of fruits, $30,000,000 worth of produce and feed, $22,000,- 


000 worth of vegetables—about $2,000,000,000 worth of agri- 
cultural exports which can not compete on an equal basis with 
those produced in foreign countries, which receive not one dime 
of benefit under this tariff bill. Seven more billion dollars 
worth of farm products which are consumed here at home 
have no benefit under this bill because tariff rates on them are 
not effective because all are on an export basis. 

In their campaign yearbook in 1928 the Republicans boasted, 
in an article devoted to agriculture, that the farmer gets free of 
duty his building brick, his cement, his lumber, his harness and 
his saddles, his boots and his shoes, his gloves of leather. What 
are these Republican authorities going to say to the farmer in 
1930, when they have placed his building brick on the tariff 
list, when they have imposed a duty on cement, when they have 
increased the cost of his home through the duty on lumber, 
when they have added a tariff on harness and saddlery, when 
they have put on the dutiable list boots and shoes, which for 


| years have never borne a duty, and the gloves which he wears 


on his hands bear an added tariff? On the pretext of aiding 
the farmer and stock raiser by the imposition of a 10 per cent 
duty on hides, a 20 per cent duty is levied on boots and shoes. 
The stock raisers do not want a 10 per cent duty on hides 
at the price of 20 per cent on boots and shoes. In my files I 
have statements from their associations to that effect. 

Mr. President, let me say one werd with reference to the 
That question has been discussed at 
great length, and the Senate is advised as to its importance. 
The Congress of the United States, by the Constitution, is the 
only place where tariff Jaws can be enacted. They are fought 
out here in an open forum. Under this flexible provision, the 
forum of the people is to be exchanged for a back room in the 
Tariff Commission, where rates will be made in secret. A 
public trial of this question is to be transformed into a tariff 
star chamber proceeding in some bureaucrat’s office. 

Mr. President, the conferees on the part of the Senate knew 
what their duty was to the Senate. When they went into the 
conference, they were charged with the solemn responsibility of 
standing out for the debenture and of standing out for the 
flexible-tariff provisions of the Senate providing for tariff re- 
vision by Congress, but they went out with popguns, they 


| hoisted the white flag before they met the enemy, they carried 


only wooden guns and tin swords. They made no real struggle 
in behalf of these two provisions, which were the very heart of 
the bill as drafted by the Senate. 

Mr, President, we are approaching “Journey's End”; the 
tariff war has come to its close. The votes will soon be re- 
corded. They have already been counted. 

Republican Senators admit that the bill is a bad one. Upon 
the floor of the Senate they do not scruple to declare that it con- 
tains injustices and inequities. Yet, they will vote for it on the 
flimsy pretext that the President will correct its abuses, and if 
the President can correct one abuse under this bill, he ean cor- 
rect every abuse in every schedule of the bill, and if he can cor- 
rect abuses in every schedule of the bill, then the President of 
the United States can write an entire tariff bill, which ought to 
be written here on the floor of Congress, I denounce such a 
doctrine. It is a doctrine of cowardice, It is a craven, cringing 
doctrine. It exalts the betrayal of duty. It degrades a high 
function of the Congress. 

In the days of the decline of the Roman Empire the collection 
of taxes was farmed out to contractors who were clothed with 
power to enforce payment. That system was one of the most 
hated and despised in the history of governments, and was the 
prolific mother of greed and corruption. The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill provides a “ farming out ” by the Federal Government 
to manufacturers, monopolies, trusts, and great industrial cor- 
porations of the power to tax the American people. There is 
to be no accounting, no report of collections. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in increased costs of living will be exacted. 
Most of such millions will find their way into the pockets of 
private parties—in increased dividends; in higher profits; in 
larger incomes. 

Under the income tax law we pay our taxes once a year. 
Under this bill we shall pay taxes every day in the year—not 
taxes to support the Government, but taxes to enrich favorites 
and powerful patrons. 
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The farmer will be driven a little nearer to poverty. The 
consumer will either consume less or pay more for what he con- 
sumes. The wages of the American laborer will either buy less, 
or he will pay more than he has ever paid before. A Republi- 
can Congress will pass the bill. The American people will pay 
the bill. Campaign pledges have been thrown into the waste 
basket, Promises to the farmer have been thrown 
window. 

Foreign trade will decline. 


Under the threat of this bill’s pas- 
sage it has already declined. 


We have negotiated a treaty as 
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Mr. President, with the high tariff wall this bill will erect we 


| Cam not expect foreign nutions to buy our surplus products to 


out the | 


a noble gesture toward international naval disarmament in the | 


interests of peace and good will. But, sirs, all battles are not 
fought with bullets and battleships. Economic struggles also 
bring hardship and suffering. Protests against the bill from 
foreign governments have poured into the Department of State, 
and are now before the Senate. Already there is agitation in 
Europe for the formation of a United States of Europe. With 
Europe behind the wall of a customs league, or the British 
Empire fortified by imperial tariff barriers, it requires no pro- 
phetic power to env'sage disaster to American foreign trade. 

Mr. President, I refuse to vote for a bill which both impover- 
ishes my countrymen at home and increases the number of their 
enemies abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the attention 
of the Senate only for a few moments. It is my wish to speak 
calmly and without exaggeration and with due regard to the 
facts of the situation. Let me first refer to agriculture and 
the effects of this bill upon that industry. Candidly, I do not 
see how this bill can be of help to agriculture, the greatest and 
at the present time the most depressed of all our industries. 


The high duties which this bill places upon certain agricultural | 


products, with the exception of sugar and wool, and a few other 
of the minor units, will be largely ineffective; in many instances 
totally ineffective, mere paper duties and in others only very 
slightly effective. The great staple crops of agriculture, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, corn, will not be helped. Such of these products 
as are shipped abroad—and in the case of cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat, we ship a large proportion of what we make abroad, 
under this bill, without the debenture, which has been elimi- 
nated—must continue to be sold in this country at the prices of 
the world market, while the producers of these products will 
have to pay for what they buy the artificial prices in the do- 
mestic market resulting from a tariff wall of exclusion about to 
be erected around our country. With the debenture these in- 
dustries would have received some compensations. 
debenture this bill will be a blow, not a benefit, to these great 
major units of agriculture. Exclusive of the two industries I 
mentioned, sugar and wool, both of which will be benefited by 
the fact that we do not export either one but import about one- 
half of all we consume, the little relief that will come to agri- 
culture will be more than offset, yea, many times more than 
offset, by the increased taxes and burdens which will be imposed 
upon the general farmer by reason of the excessive duties 
earried in the bill and levied upon those necessary things which 
they do not produce and therefore must necessarily buy. 

Again, Mr. President, I do not see how this bill can help the 
manufacturing and the mining industries of our country except 


those great industries which are so thoroughly organized and | 


consolidated that they are able by concert of action through 
combination and trust to limit production and fix the prices of 
their products sold in this market. Of course, that class of our 
manufacturers, and they represent by far the largest producers, 
ean take full advantage of the tariff wall this bill erects and 
extract from the American people the price which they will 
thereby be able to demand, however unreasonable and extortion- 
ate it may be. Thus those who need no help, those who de- 
serve no help, will be helped. Their number will multiply and 
wax great and powerful; powerful in the business world ; power- 


ful in the political world, until they become, as they are begin- | 


ning to become, a menace to the stability of our constitutional, 
representative government. 

These great dominating industries will in all probability limit 
their American production to the American demand in order 
that they may continue to take full advantage of the tariff wall. 
They will reap the rich reward of the high prices they will be 
able to demand in this market. They will content themselves 
with producing here only what the market requires. They will 
locate big factories in foreign countries, where labor is cheap, 
and there produce the products which under other circumstances 
they might produce in this country to supply the foreign demand 
for their products. Of course, this will be at the expense of 
American labor. This will be giving his job to foreign laborers. 
That has already happened to a certain extent. When this bill 
is passed it will happen to a much greater extent, in my judg- 
ment. 





Without the | 


| 





anything like the extent they have been buying them heretofore, 
because we make it impossible for them to sell to us as hereto- 
fore. It is self-evident unless we buy their products they can 
not buy ours. We ought to know by this time that the outside 
world is in rebellion against the prvohibilive rates of this bill 
and that if it becomes a law we may expect all sorts of retalia- 
tory measures; we may expect a diminution of our trade with 
foreign countries; we may expect many of our factories that 
are now making money because of their large surpluses exported 
abroad to be forced to curtail their production and to discontinue 
their economic scheme of mass production and more nearly 
limit the amount of their output to the requirements of the 
United States. 

America is an immense country; it is the greatest market in 
the world, but its consumptive capacity is not equal to its pro- 
ductive capacity ; and to the extent that we curtail our exports, 
to that extent this bill will cripple many of our industries; to 
that extent it will produce a condition similar to that that once 
existed in China. For myself, I view this situation very se- 
riously. I believe this bill is a serious menace to our industrial 
prosperity. 

Of course, as I said, such manufacturers and other producers 
as are able to fix their own prices and limit their production 
and thereby demand of the American people the full amount of 
the high tariff duties carried in this bill will be able to control 
the domestic market and to reap great profits and at the same 
time supply their foreign trade through factories owned and 
operated by them in foreign countries and worked by foreign 
labor. These particular organizations will be benefited by this 
bill, undoubtedly. They are the great monopolies against which 
we all inveigh that are turning out millionaires day by day and 


| that are making exorbitant profits, while the people are barely 
| able by the practice of the most rigid economy and frugality to 


live. These corporations will be benefited, no doubt; but what 
will be the effect on labor if these things which I have predicted 
should happen? 

What is there in this bill for the laboring man? I mean the 
man employed in the mills and factories and in the mines? He 
thinks it will stimulate business here. It may to the extent of 
supplying the domestic market, but when the foreign market 
for the surpluses of our factories and mills and mines is de- 
stroyed a curtailment of labor necessarily follows. The whole 
country will suffer, but labor will be the chief sufferer. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer but briefly to another possible 
sufferer from the conditions which I have tried to picture and 
predict, and that is the railroads. The railroads are great em- 
ployers of labor; they are great purchasers of the products of 
our factories and our mines. They are now reasonably pros- 
perous. Their prosperity lies in the long haul. The larger 
part of their long-haul business grows out of the hauling of 
our large exportable surpluses from the point of production to 
the port of exportation and in hauling the vast imports into 
this country from the point of debarkation to the point of ulti- 
mate consumption. If our import and export activities and 
business are curtailed and diminished, one or both, by the 
wall which we are about to throw around our country and the 
retaliatory measures we are almost certain to invite from our 


| foreign custonrers, both buyers and sellers, the railroads will 


be among the largest sufferers; the railroads 
army of men employed in this great industry. 

Taken as a whole, considering the probable diminution of our 
foreign export and import trade and the necessary curtailment 
of activities in all lines of industry, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, mining, as a result of the practical embargo which I feel 
confident will result from the rates proposed, this bill, instead 
of helping labor, will prove to be one of the greatest unemploy- 
ment nreasures that ever passed the Congress of the United 
States or the legislative body of any country. I honestly believe 
that so far from helping labor this bill will be a staggering 
blow to this worthy class of our fellow citizens. 

jut of all those who will suffer by the passage of this bill, 
the greatest sufferer will be that class that may be character- 
ized as the general consumer; those who do not produce, but 
consume what is produced. For instance, those who live on 
wages and salaries and fixed income. They will be the victims 
of such exploitation as will follow from the command of the 
American market by the great trusts and combinations who 
are able to fix prices and to take full advantage of the exces- 
sively high protective rates in this bill and to exploit the people 
to the linrit of the protection wall this bill will erect. Among 
the victims will be the farmer, the man who makes the great 
staple crops of our country; the man who must export a large 
part of that which he produces and who must sell his products 


and the great 
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at least in a measure to equalize the disadvantages under which 
he suffers, 

If the manufacturer, by reason of higher labor costs in Amer- 
ica, by reason of higher capital charges, by reason of higher 
costs in all things that go into production, is to receive at the 
customhouse a bounty collected by law out of the pockets of all 


of the people for his own private benefit, why does not the same | 


rule require that the American farmer who produces with higher 
labor costs, higher capital costs, higher costs of every character 
that go into production, when he meets the foreign competitor in 
other lands whe enjoy advantages, shall be given an export 
tariff in order to equalize his costs of production? 

That question never has been answered, and it can not be 
answered until the responsible authorities of this Government 
vive the farmer the same standard of measurement as to his 
economic disparity as they are all too willing to give to the 
manufacturer and to the industrialist. 

What is the answer? 

The only answer that is ever urged to the export debenture 
is that it is “ economically unsound.” 

Economically unsound! It is net economically unsound, ac- 
cording to these critics, to make the farmer pay more for what 
he buys, and give that increase in value to private parties, 
industrialists, and manufacturers; but it is economically un- 
sound to give the same farmer an increase of his price and lay 
that cost upon the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, Alexander Hamilton has been quoted in this de- 
bate over the debenture many. times. 





I shall not consume your | 
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| not only stood the test, and have proven of tremendous advan- 


| tage to agriculture, but that they form a permanent system of 





time now in reading again the statements of Mr. Hamilton; but | 


Alexander Hamilton recognized the export debenture as just. 
He advocated it as being as justifiable in behalf of agricultural 


manufacturer; but in this bill the ruling spirits of the Republi- 
can Party have laid aside the doctrines of Alexander Hamilton 


for the doctrines of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. | 
Grunpy ], who testified so illuminatingly before the Senate com- | 


mittee, before he became a Senator, that his doctrine was that 
those who contributed to the campaign funds should receive 
their dividends in the form of tariff duties. Alexander Hamil- 
ton is spurned. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania is em- 
braced. 

Mr. President, Dr. Charles L. Stewart, a noted economist of 
the University of Illinois, has made a deep study of the agricul- 


tural export debenture system as it is in force and application in | 


European countries. In an article entitled “ Farm Relief Meas- 
ures in Europe,” delivered at the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Farm Beonomic Association in 1929, and published in 
the Journal of Farm Economics, Doctor Stewart points out that 
in European countries export-import certificates on the ex- 
port debenture system are in operation in the following coun- 
tries: 

Mark these references, 

In Germany the debenture system is in force on a number of 
articles, including hogs and hog products and grain. 

In Czechoslovakia and Sweden, which began the system in 
1926, the system was in operation for a period of 24 months; 
and after that experimental period the system was continued. 

In Austria and Latvia export-debenture certificates were in- 
troduced in 1929. In Austria, the system applies to live cattle, 
to wheat, rye, and oats. 

In Poland the plan was introduced in 1924 on rice, and in 
1929 on bacon, hams, and rice products. 

I want to quote very hurriedly a table of export-debenture 
rates applicable in some foreign countries. 

On wheat, Austria pays an export debenture of 11.02 cents per 
bushel ; Czechoslovakia, 24 cents; Germany, 42 cents ; Sweden, 27 
cents. 

On flour, Czechoslovakia pays 94.20 cents per hundred pounds ; 
Germany, $1.56; Poland, 45 cents. 

On cattle and bacon and other products, appropriate rates are 
in effect. 

What is the result, Mr. President? The result of the opera- 
tion in Europe of these export-debenture certificates is to dump 
their exports into the world market with a premium from their 
home governments. The consequence is that the wheat grower 
who in Germany or Austria receives an export bounty certificate 
can sell his product in the world market at a lower level than 
the American wheat grower. The latter is thereby penalized to 
that extent. 

Mr. President, I shall not be able to conclude all of the re- 
marks that I had desired to make, because, on account of the 
pressure of time, other Senators desire to speak. To accom- 
modate them I have, therefore, concluded to condense and ecur- 
tail my remarks. 

Let me say, in passing, that Doctor Stewart demonstrates that 


by the practice in Europe export debenture certificates have 





| 
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the agricultural relief programs of various European countries, 

As pointed out a little while ago, there are $9,000,000,000 
worth of American farm products which receive no tariff protec- 
tion whatever. I hold in my hand a statement of exports of 
some agricultural products. We export $920,000,000 worth of 
raw cotton, $350,000,000 worth of grain, $207,000,000 worth of 
animal products, $154,000,000 worth of tobacco, $129,000,000 
worth of fruits, $30,000,000 worth of produce and feed, $22,000,- 
000 worth of vegetables—about $2,000,000,000 worth of agri- 
cultural exports which can not compete on an equal basis with 
those preduced in foreign countries, which receive not one dime 
of benefit under this tariff bill. Seven more billion dollars 


| worth of farm products which are consumed here at home 


have no benefit under this bill because tariff rates on them are 
not effective because all are on an export basis. 

In their campaign yearbook in 1928 the Republicans boasted, 
in an article devoted to agriculture, that the farmer gets free of 


| duty his building brick, his cement, his lumber, his harness and 


his saddles, his boots and his shoes, his gloves of leather. What 
are these Republican authorities going to say to the farmer in 
1930, when they have placed his building brick on the tariff 
list, when they have imposed a duty on cement, when they have 
increased the cost of his home through the duty on lumber, 
when they have added a tariff on harness and saddlery, when 
they have put on the dutiable list boots and shoes, which for 
years have never borne a duty, and the gloves which he wears 
on his hands bear an added tariff? On the pretext of aiding 
the farmer and stock raiser by the imposition of a 10 per cent 


| duty on hides, a 20 per cent duty is levied on boots and shoes. 
exporter as a tariff on imports is justifiable in behalf of the | 


The stock raisers do not want a 10 per cent duty on hides 
at the price of 20 per cent on boots and shoes. In my files I 
have statements from their associations to that effect. 

Mr. President, let me say one werd with reference to the 
flexible-tariff provisions. That question has been discussed at 
great length, and the Senate is advised as to its importance. 
The Congress of the United States, by the Constitution, is the 
only place where tariff laws can be enacted. They are fought 
out here in an open forum. Under this flexible provision, the 
forum of the people is to be exchanged for a back room in the 
Tariff Commission, where rates will be made in secret. A 
public trial of this question is to be transformed into a tariff 
star chamber proceeding in some bureaucrat’s office. 

Mr. President, the conferees on the part of the Senate knew 
what their duty was to. the Senate. When they went into the 
conference, they were charged with the solemn responsibility of 
standing out for the debenture and of standing out for the 
flexible-tariff provisions of the Senate providing for tariff re- 
vision by Congress, but they went out with popguns, they 
hoisted the white flag before they met the enemy, they carried 
only wooden guns and tin swords. They made no real struggle 
in behalf of these two provisions, which were the very heart of 
the bill as drafted by the Senate. 

Mr, President, we are approaching “Journey’s End”; the 
tariff war has come to its close. The votes will soon be re- 
corded. They have already been counted. 

Republican Senators admit that the bill is a bad one. Upon 
the floor of the Senate they do not scruple to declare that it con- 
tains injustices and inequities. Yet, they will vote for it on the 
tlimsy pretext that the President will correct its abuses, and if 
the President can correct one abuse under this bill, he can cor- 
rect every abuse in every schedule of the bill, and if he can cor- 
rect abuses in every schedule of the bill, then the President of 
the United States can write an entire tariff bill, which ought to 
be written here on the floor of Congress. I denounce such a 
doctrine. It is a doctrine of cowardice, It is a craven, cringing 
doctrine. It exalts the betrayal of duty. It degrades a high 
function of the Congress. 

In the days of the decline of the Roman Empire the collection 
of taxes was farmed out to contractors who were clothed with 
power to enforce payment. That system was one of the most 
hated and despised in the history of governments, and was the 
prolific mother of greed and corruption. The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill provides a “ farming out ” by the Federal Government 
to manufacturers, monopolies, frusts, and great industrial cor- 
porations of the power to tax the American people. There is 
to be no accounting, no report of collections. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in increased costs of living will be exacted. 
Most of such millions will find their way into the pockets of 
private parties—in increased dividends; in higher profits; in 
larger incomes. 

Under the income tax law we pay our taxes once a year. 
Under this bill we shall pay taxes every day in the year—not 
taxes to support the Government, but taxes to enrich favorites 
and powerful patrons. 





195 


The farmer will be driven a little nearer to poverty. The 
consumer will either consume less or pay more for what he con- 
sumes. The wages of the American laborer will either buy less, 
or he will pay more than he has ever paid before. A Republi- 
can Congress will pass the bill. The American people will pay 
the bill. Campaign pledges have been thrown into the waste 
basket. Promises to the farmer have been thrown out the 
window. 

Foreign trade will decline. Under the threat of this bill’s pas- 
sage it has already declined. We have negotiated a treaty as 
a noble gesture toward international naval disarmament in the 
interests of peace and good will. But, sirs, all battles are not 
fought with bullets and battleships. Economic struggles also 
bring hardship and suffering. Protests against the bill from 
foreign governments have poured into the Department of State, 
and are now before the Senate. Already there is agitation in 
Europe for the formation of a United States of Europe. With 
Europe behind the wall of a customs league, or the British 
Empire fortified by imperial tariff barriers, it requires no pro- 
phetic power to env'sage disaster to American foreign trade. 

Mr. President, I refuse to vote for a bill which both impover- 
ishes my countrymen at home and increases the number of their 
enemies abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the attention 
of the Senate only for a few moments. It is my wish to speak 
calmly and without exaggeration and with due regard to the 
facts of the situation. Let me first refer to agriculture and 
the effects of this bill upon that industry. Candidly, I do not 
see how this bill can be of help to agriculture, the greatest and 


The high duties which this bill places upon certain agricultural 
products, with the exception of sugar and wool, and a few other 
of the minor units, will be largely ineffective ; in many instances 
totally ineffective, mere paper duties and in others only very 
slightly effective. The great staple crops of agriculture, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, corn, will not be helped. Such of these products 
as are shipped abroad—and in the case of cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat, we ship a large proportion of what we make abroad, 
under this bill, without the debenture, which has been elimi- 
nated—must continue to be sold in this country at the prices of 
the world market, while the producers of these products will 
have to pay for what they buy the artificial prices in the do- 
mestic market resulting from a tariff wall of exclusion about to 
With the debenture these in- 
Without the 


be erected around our country. 
dustries would have received some compensations. 
debenture this bill will be a blow, not a benefit, to these great 


major units of agriculture. 
mentioned, sugar and wool, both of which will be benefited by 
the fact that we do not export either one but import about one- 
half of all we consume, the little relief that will come to agri- 
culture will be more than offset, yea, many times more than 
offset, by the increased taxes and burdens which will be imposed 
upon the general farmer by reason of the excessive duties 
carried in the bill and levied upon those necessary things which 
they do not produce and therefore must necessarily buy. 
Again, Mr. President, I do not see how this bill can help the 
manufacturing and the mining industries of our country except 


those great industries which are so thoroughly organized and | 


consolidated that they are able by concert of action through 


combination and trust to limit production and fix the prices of | 


their products sold in this market. Of course, that class of our 
manufacturers, and they represent by far the largest producers, 
ean take full advantage of the tariff wall this bill erects and 
extract from the American people the price which they will 
thereby be able to demand, however unreasonable and extortion- 


ate it may be. Thus those who need no help, those who de- | 
serve no help, will be helped. Their number will multiply and | 


wax great and powerful ; powerful in the business world ; power- 


ful in the political world, until they become, as they are begin- | 
ning to become, a menace to the stability of our constitutional, | 


representative government. 

These great dominating industries will in all probability limit 
their American production to the American demand in order 
that they may continue to take full advantage of the tariff wall. 
They will reap the rich reward of the high prices they will be 
able to demand in this market. They will content themselves 
with producing here only what the market requires. They will 
locate big factories in foreign countries, where labor is cheap, 
and there produce the products which under other circumstances 
they might produce in this country to supply the foreign demand 
for their products. Of course, this will be at the expense of 
American labor. This will be giving his job to foreign laborers. 
That has already happened to a certain extent. When this bill 
is passed it will happen to a much greater extent, in my judg- 
ment. 
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| labor. 
| bill, undoubtedly. 
| we all inveigh that are turning out millionaires day by day and 
| that are making exorbitant profits, while the people are barely 


| live. 





Exclusive of the two industries I | 





| be among the largest 
| army of men employed in this great industry. 
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Mr. President, with the high tariff wall this bill will erect we 


| Can not expect foreign nations to buy our surplus products to 


anything like the extent they have been buying them heretofore, 
because we make it impossible for them to sell to us as hereto- 
fore. It is self-evident unless we buy their products they can 
not buy ours. We ought to know by this time that the outside 
world is in rebellion against the prohibitive rates of this bill 
and that if it becomes a law we may expect all sorts of retalia- 


| tory measures; we may expect a diminution of our trade with 


foreign countries; we may expect many of our factories that 
are now making money because of their large surpluses exported 
abroad to be forced to curtail their production and to discontinue 
their economic scheme of mass production and more nearly 
limit the amount of their output to the requirements of the 
United States. 

America is an immense country; it is the greatest market in 
the world, but its consumptive capacity is not equal to its pro- 


| ductive capacity ; and to the extent that we curtail our exports, 


to that extent this bill will cripple many of our industries; to 
that extent it will produce a condition similar to that that once 
existed in China. For myseif, I view this situation very se- 
riously. I believe this bill is a serious menace to our industrial 
prosperity. 

Of course, as I said, such manufacturers and other producers 
as are able to fix their own prices and limit their production 
and thereby demand of the American people the full amount of 


| the high tariff duties carried in this bil! will be able to control 


the domestic market and to reap great profits and at the same 


| time supply their foreign trade through factories owned and 
at the present time the most depressed of all our industries. | 


operated by them in foreign countries and worked by foreign 
These particular organizations will be benefited by this 
They are the great monopolies against which 


able by the practice of the most rigid economy and frugality to 
These corporations will be benefited, no doubt; but what 
will be the effect on labor if these things which I have predicted 
should happen? 

What is there in this bill for the laboring man? I mean the 
man employed in the mills and factories and in the mines? He 
thinks it will stimulate business here. It may to the extent of 
supplying the domestic market, but when the foreign market 
for the surpluses of our factories and mills and mines is de- 
stroyed a curtailment of labor necessarily follows. The whole 
country will suffer, but labor will be the chief sufferer. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer but briefly to another possible 
sufferer from the conditions which I have tried to picture and 
predict, and that is the railroads. The railroads are great em- 
ployers of ‘abor; they are great purchasers of the products of 
our factories and our mines. They are now reasonably pros- 
perous. Their prosperity lies in the long haul. The larger 
part of their long-haul business grows out of the hauling of 
our large exportable surpluses from the point of production to 
the port of exportation and in hauling the vast imports into 
this country from the point of debarkation to the point of ulti- 
mate consumption. If our import and export activities and 
business are curtailed and diminished, one or both, by the 
wall which we are about to throw around our country and the 
retaliatory measures we are almost certain to invite from our 
foreign custonrers, both buyers and sellers, the railroads will 
sufferers; the railrouds and the great 


Taken as a whole, considering the probable diminution of our 
foreign export and import trade and the necessary curtailment 
of activities in all lines of industry, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, mining, as a result of the practical embargo which I feel 
confident will result from the rates proposed, this bill, instead 
of helping labor, will prove to be one of the greatest unemploy- 
ment nreasures that ever passed the Congress of the United 
States or the legisiative body of any country. I honestly believe 
that so far from helping labor this bill will be a staggering 
blow to this worthy class of our fellow citizens. 

But of all those who will suffer by the passage of this bill, 
the greatest sufferer will be that class that may be character- 
ized as the general consumer; those who do not produce, but 
consume what is produced. For instance, those who live on 
wages and salaries and fixed income. They will be the victims 
of such exploitation as will follow from the command of the 
American market by the great trusts and combinations who 
are able to fix prices and to take full advantage of the exces- 
sively high protective rates in this bill and to exploit the people 
to the limit of the protection wall this bill will erect. Among 
the victims will be the farmer, the man who makes the great 
staple crops of our country; the man who must export a large 
part of that which he produces and who must sell his products 
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in the American market at the same price which he receives in 
the markets of the world for that part exported. He will be 
the most helpless victim. The bill offers hinr absolutely no re- 
lief and no hope. 
ferent, but that has been ruthlessly cut from the bill, at the 
demand of what we might call big business, at the demand of 
those who wanted cheap food and cheap raw materials. 
a tragedy. There are a few farmers producing the minor com- 
modities who would get some benefit out of this bill, especially 
those living on the borders of our country ; but whatever benefit 
they get will be insignificant compared with what they will have 
to pay for it if the bill should beconte law. 

Mr. President, I said I only wanted to state a few proposi- 
tions. I have stated them in the main. I think the condition of 
the farmer, if the bill is passed, instead of growing better will 
necessarily grow worse. 


which i my judgment would be more aguinst agriculture than 
the present bill, with the debenture left out. 


| 


With the debenture it would have been dif- } 


| 


It is | 


If I were to exercise all the ingenuity 
of my mind to that end, I do not see how I could devise a plan | 


| 


It will not, in my 


judgment, help the manufacturers, except the class I have men- | 


tioned. The balance of them, unless they can by some means or 
other reduce their production to the American demand, can not 
hope to be benefited. 
eign markets. The door to these markets will be, certainly in 
large measure, closed to them. We have at least been warned in 
ndvance that they would be thus closed, whether we heed that 
warning or not. 
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They can not look, as heretofore, to for- | 


} 


I want to warn the railroads that the prosperity which they 


have been enjoying during the last few years, growing largely 
out of the long haul, will come to an end if our foreign trade 
declines and dwindles as I believe it will. It is rapidly declin- 
ing now and will decline more rapidly after the bill has become 
a law. I want to warn the laboring people of the country that 
the bill is the most injurious legislative act, so far as their 
interests are concerned, that ever passed the threshold of the 
Senate. To obtain one additional worker on articles now im- 
ported, a dozen now working on articles exported will be sacri- 
ticed. 

I want to remind the Republican Party, which will be re- 
sponsible for the passage of the bill, that we have now a deplor- 
able condition of business depression rapidly becoming nation- 
wide. The people are in financial distress such as I have never 
witnessed in my 76 years of life in this world. 
through panies, I have passed through periods of depression. 
I have never seen anything equal to that which exists to-day. 
If this bill is passed—and this is my last prediction—in my judg- 
ment the climax will soon come, and that climax will be one of 
the most disastrous business debacles that has ever befallen 
this country. 

| have felt it my duty to give expression to these general 
thoughts, Mr. President, because after much deliberation and 
much thought, but without any feeling or without any passion, 
these are the conclusions which I have reached. I wanted to 
express them to the country. I am willing that the future may 
pass judgment upon the ccrrectness of the opinions and views 
which IT have just expressed. Sincerely hope the predictions 
of probable disasters which I have felt impelled to predict may 
not befall us, and that results may not justify my fears and 
predictions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask how 
much time is remaining for use of the opponents of the bill? 
Pending the answer to that question may I inquire of those in 
charge of the bill how many addresses are expected to be made 
in support of the measure? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it was arranged this morning, 
I think, agreeable to the pleasure of the Senator from Arkansas 
and others, that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatrty] would 
speak and would be followed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran}. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquired of the Senator how 
many addresses are to be made in support of the bill. Mani- 
festly it is not a proper arrangement to have all speeches in 
opposition to the bill made now, and then all speeches in-support 
of the bill made later. The arrangement to which the Senator 
is referring has little relation to the question I am asking. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought the Senator wanted a full and com- 
plete answer to his question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not wish to take up all of 
the time remaining for the opponents of the bill in a discussion 
of this nature. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], I think, intends to make the concluding speech in 
behalf of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON 


of Arkansas. That is the answer to the 
question, 


If there is only one speech to be made in support of 


I have lived | 
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the bill I concede, so far as I am concerned, that the proponents 
of the bill are entitled to close the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 24 minutes of time re- 
maining for those in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know that I am justi- 
fied in taking any considerable portion of that time in order to 
express my views concerning the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senate has 
labored for more than a year to revise the tariff. The result is 
a bill about which Senators are soon to reach a final conclusion. 

The measure is a disappointment to its supporters. Undoubt- 
edly that statement is true. I read the headlines in the New 
York Times of this morning: 

Reep and GRUNDY assail] but accept tariff bill. 
pected. 


If time permitted I should like to make liberal comment on 
that headline or on the facts upon which it is based. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] in a prolonged and 
prepared speech the other day took the position that the bill 
constitutes a mere partial revision of the tariff in strict compli- 
ance with the rule laid down by the President in his message to 
Congress when he suggested revision of the tariff as a measure 
of farm relief. 

As a feature of the administration's farm-relief program, the 
pending bill is an abortion. Instead of promoting the prosperity 
of agriculture, it perpetuates and intensifies the inequalities 
and discriminations between agriculture and other industries. 
For this reason the measure violates the 1928 platforms of both 
major political parties. 

If the commonly accepted rules of construction be applied to 
the President's message to Congress April 16, 1928, when the 
extraordinary session convened, it is clear that the principles 
for revision which the President suggested have been disre- 
garded. Senators have all become familiar with the Chief 
Executive’s declaration, which I quote: 


In considering the tariff for other industries than agriculture, we find 
there have been economic shifts necessitating a readjustment of some 
of the tariff schedules * * *. It would seem to me that the test of 
the necessity for a revision is in the main whether there has been a 
substantial slackening of activity in an industry during the past few 
years, and a consequent decrease of employment due to insurmountable 
competition in the products of that industry. 


The action of the majority Members in both branches of Con- 
gress proceeds upon a different theory. The House opened every 
industrial schedule. Notable revisions upward were the result. 
Unquestionably there has been a slackening of activities in 
nearly all industries. Business conditions are generally unsat- 
isfactory. The country is not enjoying prosperity. For the first 
time in a prolonged debate we hear no Republicans in this 
Chamber boasting of the prosperity which their administration 
of the Government has brought to the country. 

Sales have fallen off. Production has diminished. Profits 
have been reduced. Bankruptcies are numerous. The return of 
good fortune to bless and quicken the activities of our people, 


Passage is now ex- 


| foretold by the President and the Secretary of Labor in numer- 





ous public announcements during the stock-market panic, has 
not been realized. 

Now we are told that what is needed to dispel the clouds and 
bring the sunlight is the passage of this bill. The hour will 
soon strike when the vote is to be taken. Undoubtedly it will 
be helpful in some degree to have the issue determined. 

The debate on the bill has been signalized in a peculiar man- 
ner. No champion of a special interest which benefits by high 
protective duties has boasted that the country is prosperous as 
a result of Republican policies and measures. They satisfy 
themselves with the “ whispering hope” that bounteous returns 
from labor and from investments will follow to all industries 
when the tariff has been revised—when the President signs 
the bill. 

In this connection it seems appropriate to summarize some 
of the effects which may be anticipated if the bill becomes 
effective : 

First. It will leave agriculture in a worse condition than at 
present. The benefits promised from the revision of agricul- 
tural rates are likely to be more than offset by the enhanced 
costs of manufactured commodities. Instead of restoring the 
equality of agriculture with other industries, the new law will 
be calculated to widen the discrimination against the former. 

Second. The bill taxes a large number of articles of common 
consumption and imposes excessive rates, raising the general 
level to 41 per cent of the value of ail dutiable imports and 





» 
1930 
increasing the cost to consumers by more than three-quarters of 


Third. More specifically, the increased burden upon con- 
sumers will be brought about by increased costs of clothing, 
wool and cotton fabrics, hats, gloves, shoes, and other articles 
and materials of wearing apparel. 


a billion dollars per annum. 
| 
| 


mented by the duties on lumber, cement, brick, wall board, 
paint, flooring, and tiles. 
SUGAR 

The Tariff Commission found a substantial decrease justi- 
fied in the sugar duty through the investigation of the differ- 
ence in domestic and foreign costs of production. 

The House bill increased the present duty on raw Cuban sugar 
from 1.76 cents per pound to 2.4 cents per pound. The “ coali- 
tion” in the Senate succeeded in reducing this rate to 2 cents 
per pound. Even this increase will add millions to the tax on 
this indispensable food product. 

CEMENT 

Cement is taken from the free list and made dutiable at 6 
cents per hundred. This will add $40,000,000 to the cost of 
highway construction if the imports of 1929 be taken as the basis 
for calculation. 

The Senate amendment exempting from duty cement for 
public works has been eliminated. The tariff on cement will 
add hundreds of dollars per mile to the construction cost of 
public roads and streets. It will prove burdensome to every 
home builder in the United States. This enormous increase in 
construction expenses is imposed for the protection of areas 
on the Atlantic seaboard where cement manufacturers complain 
of Belgian imports to the amount of 1,720,000 barrels compared 
with the domestic production of 170,000,000 barrels. 

These illustrations are sufficient to emphasize the conclusion 
that the revision contemplated by the bill respecting industrial 


Fourth. Construction material and housing costs will be aug- | 


rates is general and is not limited to industries suffering from | 


“insurmountable competition.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] insists that it has 
taken almost a year and a half to make a partial revision of 
the tariff in the interest of the prosperity of agriculture. I 
should like to inquire of him and his followers what length of 
time would be required to effectuate a complete or a general 
revision of the tariff. 

The bill finds little support among business men. Even the 
Senators from Pennsylvania are half-hearted in their support. 
There are, of course, groups whose demands or wishes have 
been recognized, and who quite naturally regard the revisions 
carried as wholesome. The measure has been condemned gen- 
erally by students of political economy. It has been protested 
under circumstances which indicate the probability of numer- 
ous retaliatory measures by foreign governments. It will result 
in embargors as to some articles which are produced only in 
limited quantities in the United States. 

This bill is far more likely to prolong than to end the busi- 
ness depression from which our country is suffering. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a part of my 
remarks a forceful and convincing statement in a telegram 
which I have received from Hon. John J. Raskob, the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, relating to this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

New York, N. Y., June 22, 1930. 
Senator Jog Rospinson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The margin between national prosperity and adversity is small, esti- 
mated in economic percentages. One unwise legislative enactment 
would be sufficient to compass serious disaster in the present state of 
industry and commerce. The danger line is even narrower than usual. 
The pending tariff bill inevitably will cripple our foreign trade and will 
not be helpful to domestic business except in a few isolated instances, 
and is generally adverse to the commercial structure of the United States 
and to agriculture as well. Moreover, the flexible provision embraced 
in the bill means the continuance of the deplorable processes of lobbying 
and logrolling as the method of accomplishing the settling of rates 
which ought to be purely an economic and not at all a political prob- 
lem. Transferring the lobby pressure to the executive branch of the 
Government is unfair to the President and will tend to increase rather 
than decrease the recurring scandals of tariff revision. What ultimately 
must be accomplished is the establishment of scientific means of arriv- 
ing at just schedules. The mutations in manufacture, distribution, 
and trade costs should be met by such a system as was offered by the 
Simmons-Norris amendment, under which Congress would consider the 
recommendations of a nonpartisan body of experts and limit its revision 
to the particular rates on which that commission would report from 
time to time. Then, indeed, would the tariff be taken out of politics 
and dealt with on an economic basis. It is unnecessary to emphasize 
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the perfectly plain principle that when we make it difficult for our 
people to buy the products of other countries there is corresponding 
diminution in both the desire and capacity of these foreign countries 
to purchase what we produce. Now, if our foreign commerce is se- 
riously interfered with, as it must be by the enactment of the pending 
bill, the market for our manufactures and raw materials will 
gravely impaired. The certain result of such a curtailment of our 
commercial activities is to prolong the present business depression. De 
feat of the measure, which some people affect to believe would further 
disturb business, will really have just the contrary effect. The greatest 
service that Congress could render business would be to vote down the 
bill. It is a question of both parties. 
not enter into it. 


be 


Political consideration should 
The comfort and welfare of millions of our peopie 
are at stake. I do not think I am going too far when I express the 
belief that the making into law of the measure now before Congress 
will tend to counteract the strenuous efforts which have been made to 
lift the country from the depression which been our for 
more than half a year. This will in turn involve greater unemploy 
ment and eventually serious cuts in wage rates, thus undermining and 
upsetting the high standard of living secured and now established 
our country. 


has portion 


in 


Joun J. RAasKkop, 


Chairman Democratic National Committee. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the great interest which I have 
had in this proposed tariff legislation from the beginning, dating 
back long prior to the call of the special session, has been in 
behalf of agriculture. It did not seem to me that there was any 
necessity or any justification for revising tariff rates on indus- 
trial commodities. We ascertained in the beginning of this de- 
bate that the manufacturers of the country were enjoying some- 
thing over 97 per cent of the home market; that, as a practical 
proposition, they were enjoying the home market in its entirety ; 
and therefore there was no justification, as it seemed to me, 
under any reasonable theory of protection, to increase indus- 
trial rates, 

On the other hand, the condition of agriculture had been such 
as to attract the attention not only of Congress for the last sev- 
eral years but to attract the attention of both political parties, 


| and both political parties, conceding the unfortunate and de- 
| sas . . 
plorable condition of agriculture, pledged themselves to the 


remedying of those conditions. 


The Republican Party in 1928 
| said: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity 
and success. 


That was the statement in the Republican platform, and the 
principle enunciated by the Democratic platform was no different. 

We conducted a great campaign in which one of the domina- 
ting issues was that of placing agriculture on an equality with 
industry. It was conceded that the task was before us. No one 
contended that there was equality. It was admitted that the 
problem was here, and both parties were pledged to its solution. 
Now, at the close of these nearly 18 mé@ths of effort, the great 
question which we may ask ourselves is, How far have we gone 
in placing agriculture upon an equality with industry; to what 
extent have we fulfilled or kept the most solemn pledge that 
parties ever made to a distressed people? In my opinion, speak- 
ing sincerely, we have not made as yet any progress whatever 
in restoring equality. 

I am aware of the legislation—I do not disregard it in speak- 
ing now—which is known as the farm relief legislation, under 
which the Federal Farm Board was created. I do not say 
to-day that the Farm Board may not accomplish something in 
the end. I recognize the ability and the sincerity of the gentle- 
men who are in charge of the Farm Board, and I have no desire 
here to impeach either their integrity of purpose or their 
capacity as men. Certainly, some of them have had past expe- 
rience in lines which ought to fit them for the particular work 
in which they are engaged, and in the end there may be some- 

| thing accomplished; at least I hope so; but so far, in my opin- 
ion, not one additional dollar has gone to the benefit of the 
farmer by reason of the activities of the Farm Board. We 
have not progressed sufficiently far to increase the price of the 
farmers’ products, and all the remedies in the world which the 
human mind can conceive will, so long as the prices of the 
products of other industries are what they are at the present 
time, never bring relief to the American farmer unless they can 
provide an increased price for his products. So I say, Mr. 
President, without stopping to discuss the question at length, 
that in that respect, in my opinion, we have not thus far 
accomplished anything in the fulfillment of our pledge. I do 
not say that we have not undertaken to do so, buf we can not 
yet record a result. 
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Coming to the tariff bill, it is true that in the pending bill 
we find increases of rates upon agricultural preducts; and it is 
true, in my judgment 
had been left where they were we would, to some extent, have 
fulfilled our pledge to the American farmer. We have placed 
duties upon agricultural preducts, but, as I will undertake to 
show, if I have the time, we have placed correspondingly in- 
creased duties upon those commodities which the farmer must 
buy ; that, when we come to measure the degree of the 
farmer's equality with industry, I see no difference between his 
sitnation prior te the enactment of the pending tariff bill, if it 
shall be enacted, and following its enactment. 

As an illustration of what I have in mind 
other illustrations if I had the time—let us take cement. The 
farmers of this country use about 18 per cent 
which is consumed in the United States 
very great moment to our farmers. A duty upon cement is 
effective; there can be no possible doubt of that, I think. The 
duty on cement laid by this bill will be collected and enjoyed 
by the cement manufacturers of the United States. That is 
not true with reference many of the duties levied upon 
agricultural commodities, for, in the absence of the debenture, 
they will not get the benefit of them; but in this instance with 
reference to cement the duty will be effective. The farmers 
will pay an additional amount of something like $16,528,000 
for their cement by reason of the duty levied upon that com- 
modity by this bill. That item alone will subtract from the 
benefit which the farmers might otherwise enjoy under this 
bill an amount which will far exceed the benefits which may 
uccrue to them by reason of the duties levied on wheat or corn 
or similar commodities. 


RO 


and I could cite 


to 


Upon what possible theory of protection or justice is a duty | 


placed upon cement? It is a monopolistic, price-fixed com- 
modity from eorner of the United States to the other. 
The manufacturers of cement are in a position to avail them- 
selves of every red cent of protection afforded by the tariff duty 
levied by this bill. Let me read from a paragraph of a report 
made by the Legislature of the State of California to show how 
thoroughly the manufacturers of cement control the price and 
how thoroughly they have an understanding from one end of 
the country to the other. Here are some of the bids submitted 
by cement companies: 

The Henry Cowell Lime Cement Co. made a bid in a 
certain city of $2.71 a barrel. The Calaveras Cement Co. made 
a bid in the same city at the same time—this was a case of com- 
petitive bidding—of $2.71 a barrel. The Pacific Portland 
Cement Co. submitted a bid at the same time in this competitive 
bidding of $2.71 a barrel. The Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Co. made a bid of $2.71 per barrel, and the Yosemite Portland 
Cement Co. made a bid of $2.71 a barrel. In this instance a city 
in California was seeking to secure cement under competitive 
bidding, and they got it; every company that entered the com- 
petition submitted a bid of $2.71 a barrel. Yet, notwithstanding 
that condition of affairs, and with that kind of an industry, 
thus controlled and m@nopolized, the committee has seen fit 
to place a high duty on cement. 

Let me take another illustration. In another city the Henry 
Cowell Lime & Cement Co.’s bid was $3.35 a barrel; the Cala- 
veras Cement Co.’s bid was $3.35 a barrel; the Pacific Portland 
Cement Co.'s bid was $3.55 a barrel; the Santa Cruz Portland 
Cement bid was $3.35 a barrel; the Yosemite Portland 
Cement Co.’s bid was $3.35 a barrel. 

Here is an entire page, covering a great number of cities scat- 
tered up and down the Pacific coast, in which these companies 
were bidding for the public work in the respective cities, and 
there was not a fraction of a cent difference in any of the bids. 
hey are in a position to raise the price, and for this the farmers 
will pay more than $16,000,000. 

My friends, upon what possible theory can you put into the 
pockets of the cement companies this increased sum when it 
must necessarily come, to a large extent, out of the pockets of 
the agricultural interests of the United States? That is the 
radical defect of this bill. It runs all through the bill. The 
farmers would have been thankful for some of the agricultural 
duties in this bill. The farmers would have enjoyed the benefit 
of the protective tariff under this bill to some extent; but in 
this instance they have to pay for it to such an extent that their 
inequality rests where it was prior to the enactment of the law. 
More is taken from them than they can possibly receive. Is this 
keeping our pledge to restore equality? 

One other thing: The increase of the duty on shoes will 
amount to $78,482,000 to the agricultural interests of the United 
States. 

Where is the duty upon agricultural products effective—not 
the duty which is published and which upon its face appears 


one 


& 


Co.'s 





that if the rates on industrial products | 


| 


| will establish equality against 
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to be beneficial to a certain extent—but where is the duty effec- 
tive which takes care of these increased costs. 

Then we have the increased cost of furniture that will cost 
the farmers $33,000,000; the increased cost of forks, hoes, and 
so forth, $2,000,000 ; and so on running down the line. This bill 
is a broken pledge so far as agriculture is concerned. 

My friends, how are we going to remedy that situation? 
may put ineffective duties as high as we please. 


E 


We 
They never 
effective duties, as is under- 
taken to be done in this bill. It is for that reason that some 
of us believe that we never will have equality between industry 
and agriculture under the protective-tariff system other than 
through a debenture plan. There is no way by which to make 


| the farmer's duty effective, in a multitude of instances, save by 
of the cement 


Cement is an item of | 


the debenture. 

It is said that we as a party are opposed to the principle of 
debenture, and therefore we can not accede to it, although the 
argument may support the necessity of it. But, Senators, we 
have pending in the Senate now a bill which will undoubtedly 
receive the support of the Senate and, I understand, has received 
the approval of the administration, which is based upon no other 
principle in the world than that of the debenture. We are 
granting subsidies in this pending bill. We are proposing to 
exercise and utilize precisely the same principle that we are 
invoking with reference to the debenture in agricultural prod- 
ucts. In view of the increased duties upon these products, how 
are we going to make the tariff effective upon agriculture except 
through the debenture? 

For the sake of the argument, let us concede that it was neces- 
sary to increase the duty upon shoes. Let us concede that it was 
necessary to increase the duty upon forks, hoes, and so forth. 
The fact that it was necessary does not change the relative 
position of the agriculturist and the industrialist, because the 
industrialist gets the benefit of the tariff, and the agriculturist 
does not unless the debenture principle is invoked. 

Just a word—and I think I have already trespassed upon the 
courtesy of the Senator from Indiana too long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has seven minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Chair. 

It is said that this bill, with its iniquities—if I may use that 
term—with its mistakes and its errors, will all be corrected 
under the flexible provision of the tariff. Language is inade- 
quate to express my surprise at that contention. We have had 
a flexible tariff from 1922 to 1930. In what respect, in what in- 
stance, did the Tariff Commission, through the President, change 
the relationship of agriculture and industry in those eight years? 
In what respect, to what extent did it restore equality? At the 
end of eight years the inequality was greater than in the be- 
ginning. Heaven pity the farmer if his only relief is to come 
in that way. 

After we had had it upon the statute books for six years, and 
after it had been in operation and they had been dealing with 
both agricultural procucts and industrial products, the inequal- 
ity was so pronounced and getting worse that both parties made 
pledges to remedy it. More rates were increased upon indus- 
trial schedules than upon effective agricultural schedules; and 
they dealt with how many during that time? There are 21,000 
items in this bill; and about 10,000 that ought to be overhauled, 
undoubtedly. How long will it take the Tariff Commission, 
operating as speedily as it did from 1922 to 1930, to finish the 
job? Nearly 100 years. 

What will happen is that the relationship, the relative posi- 
tion of agriculture and of industry, will remain precisely the 
same under the Tariff Commission's activities. Doubtless they 
will make some changes; but unless they have the power to 
invoke the principle of the debenture they never can establish 
equality between the two industries. There is no means by 
which it can be done by mere rate making. As I have said 
before upon this floor, those who organized and created the 
protective system understood that perfectly; and it is just as 
true to-day as it was at the time it was first promulgated. 

I ask, Senators, in conclusion, how are we going to fulfill the 
pledge which we made at Kansas City, and restore equality 
between agriculture and industry, without the application of 
the debenture system? If we increase the rate of agriculture 
and correspondingly increase the rate of industry we get no- 
where. It makes the farmer the burden bearer of the whole 


protective system. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the great disappointment in regard 
to this bill is, first, that we increase these industrial rates, and, 
secondly, that we refuse to write into the bill the only funda- 
mental principle by which we can restore equality between 
That is no ordinary problem. There 


agriculture and industry. 
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is not a country in the world to-day of which I have any knowl- 
edge where agriculture is not struggling for existence—not 
struggling for prosperity but struggling for existence—and it is 
by reason of the fact that they are applying the world over a 
system which is effective as to industry and which is not effec- 
tive as to agriculture. The fight must go on. A system must be 
adopted which will wipe out this injustice. I can not vote fora 
bill which perpetuates and legalizes this inequality. I can not 
vote for a bill which does injustice to a large portion of our 
people by placing them at a confessed disadvantage with others 
in our economic system. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the sound reasoning and the 
statement of facts in the speech just delieverd by my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] 
answerable, if you are to consider this tariff bill in the light 
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are wun- | 


of a bill to give parity with industry to agriculture, which | 


Congress was called in extra session to do. 
ture with industry was the promise of the Republican platform. 
It was the promise made by our President. This bill as it 
stands to-day fails to keep these promises. I found myself 
thoroughly in accord with every statement uttered in Senator 


Parity of agricul- | 


Boran’s preceding speech, and if time permitted and I had the | 


ability I should like to put forth the arguments therein pre- 
sented, which to me are indisputable and are sufficient reason 
for any western Republican to vote against this bill. 


Away back somewhere in past time undoubtedly fate and | 
Grunpy decreed that the Senate of the United States should 


vote for this monstrosity of a tariff bill to-day, Friday, the 13th. 


The date itself is ominous, and it seems to me the passage of | 


this bill is ominous to the Republican Party. The passage of 
the bill certainly is ominous to any western man who votes for 
it; and in defense of myself against the wrath of the people of 
this country I am going to vote against it. 

Had the debenture plan remained within the bill, the tariff 
would be in some degree effective to the farm industries. With- 
out it, it is simply handing the farmer one dollar with one hand 


and taking from him something between six and seven dollars 
with the other. 


| that time to pass that bill. 
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| tough sledding in explaining bis vote to an agricultural com- 


munity. 

Therefore, I can come to no other conclusion in representing 
the people of my State than that I should vote against this bili 
and that a coalition of the farmers’ friends in this Senate, re 
gardiess of party should continue to band together and keep 
aloft the flag of farm relief until it secures just legislation that 
will give it a parity with eastern industry. 

I hope the fight has just begun. As it appears to me to-day 
it is the battle of western industry against eastern, it is the 
battle of the worker against the minions of Midas, it is the tiller 
of the soil against the commercial East, it progressivism 
against Grundyism. I have no doubt on which side a rorth- 
western Republican Senator should cast his vote, and I there- 
fore shall cast my vote against this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, after 17 months of time the 
tariff bill is about to be voted on in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives began the consideration of this measure on the Sth of 
January a year ago, so that nearly a year and a half has 
elapsed since they began its consideration. We have had the 
tariff bill in the Senate for seven months. My friend from 
Arkansas {Mr. Rorrnson], the able leader of the minority, 
a while ago asked the question, If it takes that long to give a 
limited revision of the tariff, such as I said a few days 
we were giving, how long would it take the Senate of 
United States to give the country a general revision? 

The answer to that is not far to seek. After 13 weeks of 
deliberation over the measure last summer the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee reformulated and redrafted 
the bill and brought it into the Senate. We were willing at 
We are not responsible for any 
delay that has happened between then and now. We are not 
responsible for the long debate, if such it may be called, that 
has occurred in this length of time. That was furnished alto- 


is 


ago 


the 


gether by the opposition. 


I am a Republican and believe in a protective tariff, but I 
believe that that tariff should be only such that would equalize | 


the cost between production at home and abroad. 
such protection should go equally to every industry in the 
country, including agriculture. This bill goes far beyond 
equalization of cost, goes beyond the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill, which at the time it was passed its supporters argued and 
openly stated that the tariff was too high, but that owing to the 


sary to place it at those figures, and that the flexible-tariff 
clause which it contained would be used to lower, not raise. 
The flexible clause was used only to raise. The present bill in 
some instances exceeds the Fordney-McCumber bill by 4,000 
per cent raise, 

Had the debenture clause remained in this bill it would have 
made effective one-half of the tariff to surplus farm products. 
As the bill stands, surplus farm products have no protection, 
and, therefore, the farmer who produces them has no protection. 
His goods are sold on a world market and with the passage of 
this bill he has just so much more added expense to the things 
he buys and will enjoy that farm relief promised by the Republi- 
can Party in that he will be relieved by this bill of anything 
further he still has. The Republican Party promised parity be- 
tween agriculture and industry. The President called an extra 
Session of Congress for that purpose. This tariff bill without 
the debenture gives the farmer nothing and takes from him 
more than does the tariff bill under which we are operating 
to-day. 

The farm bill which was passed in lieu of the Republican and 
Democratic Party promises to bring relief to agriculture has 
brought no relief, the farmer is worse off now than he was at 
the time of its passage. I voted to put the debenture plan upon 
that bill, and felt at the time that without the debenture plan 
or the equalization plan, or some similar plan that it could not 
and would not bring relief to the farmer. This tariff bill was 
then taken up to relieve the farmer still further, and in my opin- 
ion it does along the same lines as the farm bill did. 

I worked, spoke, and voted to secure equality between agri- 
culture and industry and did not miss a vote during the entire 
year and a half it has been under consideration. Untiringly, I 
worked that the debenture clause might be a part of the tariff 
bill, but with the coming of Grunpy into the United States Sen- 
ate, I saw the coalition of farm Senators go down in one fight 
after another by 1 or 2 votes. I predicted upon the very day 
that this Senate unseated Mr. Vare that it would seat Mr. 
Grunpy, and within a few days my prediction came true. I 
predict to-day that any Senator who should be representing agri- 


I believe that | 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am wondering if the Senator 
from Indiana makes that suggestion with a view to expanding 
the practice that has prevailed, under which tariff bills origi- 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Indiana 


nally are formulated by the administration’s representatives in 
unequal fluctuations immediately after the war it was neces- | 


the House and Senate. In other words, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Indiana really feels that the time for the considera- 
tion of a tariff bill ought to be limited to that very small period 
when the representatives of plunder and privilege may get 
together and agree on what they will take from the public in 


| the form of increased tariff duties? 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am not complaining about 
the time. It is the Senator from Arkansas who is complaining 
about the length of time. I am not saying that tariff revision 
should be confined to a few weeks, or even a few months. 
The Senator is complaining about that and asks, If it takes 
that long to get a limited revision, how long would it take to 
give an unlimited revision? I was simply responding to his 
suggestion by stating that the opposition is responsible for that 
situation and not the proponents of this measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
indulge me further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
further yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My question was intended as 
a suggestion to the Senator from Indiana that the almost one 
year and a half that the Congress has taken in order to bring 
this bill to the point of final passage was an indication that 
the task undertaken was a very broad one; that the revision 
actually attempted was genera!, rather than partial. 

I am not particularly complaining about the length of time. 
I think the country would be better off if we would never pass 
this bill. I do feel, however, that the time has arrived when a 
conclusion ought to be reached concerning it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a few days ago I spoke on this 
floor, and set forth a statement in detail of the fundamentals 
involved in this tariff bill from the agricultural! and nonagricul- 
tural standpoint, showing, in accordance with conclusive and 
undenied and undeniable figures, that the nonagricultural rates, 
in the aggregate, had been increased but 6.75 per cent, while 
agricultural rates, on the contrary, had been increased 93.75 
per cent. I made the statement then, which I repeat now, that 
this fills the prescription of the President of the United States 


Indiana 


culture and does not vote against this monstrosity will tind | when he called the special session together, largely for the pur- 
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pose of revising agricultural rates, and caring only in a tariff 
way for those industrial rates which were suffering from foreign 
competition, 

There are now some other phases of this discussion which I 
desire to take up, phases which are brought to light in the pas- 
sage of every tariff bill. There has been no alteration in the last 
hundred years in the method of attacking tariff legislation. The 
methods are always the same and, in some respects, those who 
attack and those who assail have every advantage, because of 
modern publicity methods, of those who defend. 

Two courses always are open to those who are the proponents 
of a tariff measure. 
proposition to do all the talking, and in that way promote the 
speedy passage of the measure. The other is to answer every- 
thing that is said and every argument that is made, and in that 
way greatly prolong the discussion and delay the passage of the 
tariff bill. Always the proponents of tariff measures have 
chosen the former course, because, while a tariff bill is under 
discussion, business lags and industry falters. The manufac- 
turer knows not how much to buy. 
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| for the benefit of people in Europe, or of any nation outside of 
| the United States. 


The first is to permit the opponents of the | 


He has no idea what the | 


market of to-morrow will have to furnish, or what the price is | 


to be, and is more or less in a fog of uncertainty. 
undue prolongation of any tariff discussion leads more or less to 
business depression and to commercial uncertainty in the land. 

It has been so in the case of every tariff bill that has ever 
been passed, it is so with this one, and it is my prediction 
to-day, deliberately made on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate, that after the passage of this bill this afternoon, the skies 
will clear, and within a comparatively brief time the sun again 
will shine, and bring back prosperous conditions and happy days 
to the people of the United States. If I did not believe that ta 
be true—and it has proved true in the passage of every tariff 
act in the history of the Nation—I would oppose this bill instead 
of favoring it. 

Mr. President, these bright and alert gentlemen in the press 
gallery have noses for news. They know what they want. They 
know what their newspapers want, and they know how to get 
it. 


United States. If I stand on this floor and say that Senator A 


Therefore an | 


They know that the antagonistic is read everywhere in the | 


is a scoundrel and ought to be impeached, that appears on the | 


front page of every newspaper in the United States to-morrow. 
If I stand here and say that Senator A is a gifted statesman and 
a noble patriot, it is never mentioned. 

The opponents of this measure have taken advantage of that 
modern situation. The newspapers say the people want that 
sort of thing, and they give them what they want, and the alert 
boys in the press gallery know what they want, and they get it, 
if it be obtainable. 

Therefore, when a man stands on the floor of either the House 
or the Senate and says that this tariff bill is infamous, that it is 
outrageous, that it is the sum of all villainies, that it is the 
combination of all evils, that goes everywhere in the United 
States. But if I stand up here and say that this is a wise and 
a just measure, that it will reopen dead factories, that it will 
reemploy idle men, that it will restore prosperous conditions in 
the country nobody reads it, because no newspaper carries it, 
and, hence, the only way a tariff bill can justify itself is by its 
passage and its operation. 

My friend the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was 
the one man who stood up to defend the rates in this tariff bill. 
Everybody else Kept out of his way. In the first place, he knew 
more about it than anybody else. He wanted no help; he needed 
no help; he got no help. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator defend a duty of 20 per 
cent on shoes, Which means a possible increase in the shoe bill of 
this country of $285,000,000? 

Mr. WATSON. My dear friend the Senator from Nebraska 
might just as well ask me if I defended the number of crawfish 
holes along the Potomac River. What on earth has that to do 
with what I am talking about? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is talking about the tariff bill, 
and he is defending the pending tariff bill. Here is one single 
rate which can possibly increase the shoe bill of this country 
$285,000,000—— 

Mr. WATSON. Which I do not believe, and which I dispute 
absolutely. Not only that, but why does the Senator interrupt 
me when I am engaged in a general discussion of the bill which 
bas nothing to do with this particular item? 

I say that if we had not protected the women’s shoe industry 
in the United States, it would have gone out of business in this 
country, and we would be buying our women’s shoes altogether 
from Czechoslevakia, paying the laborers in that country, open- 
ing the doors of the factories in that land, and closing them 
in our own. This is an American bill, it is not being passed 





As I was saying, the Senator from Utah defended the tariff 
bill and all its rates. He argued each one of them meticulously, 
down to the details, and yet very few of the arguments were 
earried in the papers, because he used facts and figures and 
arguments. 

Mr. President, a singular thing happened in the history of 
this tariff bill. The day after it was reported from the Ways 
and Means Committee the very able publicity bureau that was 
set up by the Democratic Party began to issue its blasts against 
the bill, when it was not possible for that bureau to haye had 
much information concerning it, for its consideration had been 
carried on in such secrecy by the committee that even other 
Members of the House could not ascertain what its provisions 
were. But the Democratic publicity bureau said, “ This is an 
iniquitous tariff, it is illogical, and inequitable, and un-Ameri- 
can, and unholy.” They kept up those blasts against it day 
after day and week after week and month after month. The 
proponents of the measure offered no suggestions, because if a 
man says a tariff bill is infamous and illogical it takes a 
speech to combat it and show that these charges are not true. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the tariff bill puts a tariff of 42 cents 
a bushel on wheat which is not effective, and then the same 
people who put that tariff on vote down a debenture which will 
at least make it half effective, I say that is infamous. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, the Senator says it is infamous, 
and he is not going to vote for it; but the people in Iowa last 
week did not say it was infamous, because, by 83,000 majority, 
they nominated a man for the Senate who stood up and de- 
fended on every stump and in every speech he made the provi- 
sions of the Hawley bill as it passed the House, while the 
governor of the State, who was his opponent, made the battle 
against the tariff measure. 

I had lunch yesterday with Mr. Dickinson, who came over 
here for that purpose, He told me that that was the one issue 
in Iowa. On it he went to the people of that State. The 
governor attacked the tariff measure which had been passed, 
while Dickinson defended it everywhere and every day. It 
was the sole issue, and on that alone the great agricultural State 
of Iowa gave Mr. Dickinson 83,000 majority. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator about 
this telegram: 

Mason City, lowa. 
United States Senator SairH W. Brooxwarr: 

Resolved, That we, the Consolidated Cooperative Societies of Cerro 
Gordo County, to-day assembled, deny that the victory of L. J. DicKrn- 
son for nominee to United States Senate was in any manner an in- 
dorsement by agriculture of the pending tariff measure. By unanimous 
vote we request President Hoover, in the interests of agriculture, to 
veto the bill if passed ly the Congress. 

R. A. HotMAn, Chairman Committee. 


Mr. WATSON. I do not know who Holman is, and I do not 
care; but I know who L. J. Dickinson is. I know he is the 
nominee of the Republicans of Lowa, by 83,000 majority; I 
know he ran in defense of the Hawley tariff bill; I know he 
made it the one issue in that great agricultural State, and I 
know he triumphed over his opponent and is to-day the nominee. 
Will the Senator say he will not be elected on that issue next 
November? 

Mr. BROOKHART, I say he would have been defeated if 
he had voted against the debenture, but he voted for it. The 
Senator has forgotten that. 

Mr. WATSON. Just as if the debenture had anything to do 
with that victory out there. He told me that he stood for the 
equilization fee. He said he voted for the debenture. But he 
did not place his campaign issue on the debenture. It was in 
defense of the Hawley tariff bill, saying that it was essential 
that the industries of this country should be opened in order 
that men may be employed, in order that American wages may 
be paid, in order that they might furnish a ready market for 
the products of the American farmer right at home, in our own 
land, That was the issue, the way he put it up. He told me so 
yesterday, and I suppose he had some knowledge about what he 
said in lowa and about what the issues were. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator now tell us what hap- 
pened to Mr. McMaster in South Dakota, and to Mr. Grunpy 
in Pennsylvania, and what position they took on the tariff? 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, James J. Davis is as much 
an advocate of the protective tariff as Senator Grunpy ever 
was or ever will be. He has spoken for years and years in 
defense of it. He was born a poor boy in Wales, came to this 
country when only 7 years of age, went to work first as a pud- 
dier in a tin-plate factory, and that is where I first met him, 
in 1892. He came up from the ranks of labor. He knew all 
about the tariff question. 

Jim Davis was a poor boy in Wales when we put a tariff on 
tin plate. At that time we did not make a pound of it in the 
United States, but we put a tariff on it, and you should have 
heard the wail of woe which went up from the floor of the 
Senate and the floor of the House when we put that tariff on 
tin plate. It was the “ most infamous,” the “ most outrageous,” 
the “most inequitable,” the “most illogical,” the “most un- 
American,” the “ most unholy” thing that was ever foisted on 
the American people. [Laughter.] That was repeated over 
und over again with damnable iteration all over the United 
States, and especially on this floor we heard the Chamber ring 
and ring and ring day after day and week after week about 
the infamies of that thing. 

Listen! Within five years we had lifted up that industry 
in Wales and brought it over and set it down in the United 
States. We were making in the United States all the tin plate 
consumed in the United States, and we sent tin plate into 
Wales itself. In the meantime, we had brought those laboring 
people like Jim Davis over here and put them to work in the 
factories here, and paid them two and a half times as much 
as they received in Wales. They became American laboring 
men, they helped to furnish a market for the products of the 
American farmer. They had American homes, with American 
comforts in them, and American hope in their hearts. Is not 
that worth something? That man is a protective man just as 
much as the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania who sits be- 
hind me ever was in his life. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I am glad to yield to my good friend from 
Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator if this 
benevolent tariff system he talks about is not the thing that 
caused 1,500,000 farmers in the United States since 1920 to lose 
their homes or their property by foreclosure? 

Mr. WATSON. I will talk about that in a little while. I 
regard that as a legitimate question, and therefore I am sur- 
prised the Senator asks it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has not finished answering 
my question. He has told of the virtues of Mr. Davis, but he 
has not told about Mr. Grunpy having helped to fashion the 
bill, and he has not alluded to Mr. McMAsiEr yet. What hap- 
pened to him? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. McMaster was nominated. I do not 
know that he had any opposition. If he did, I do not know 
anything about the opposition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. He did not have any except a “ stand- 
patter” against him. 

Mr. WATSON. Evidently the “ standpatter” did not organ- 
ize his forces and did not know how to do business. I do not 
know anything about the vote up there. Mr. McMaster told 
me he received 15,000 or 16,000 majority. That is all right. 

Now, what about Mr. Grunpy? My very eloquent friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], will go up and down 
the country next fall, the de luxe campaign orator of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and he will charge over and over again, trumpet- 
tongued, that this is the Grundy tariff bill. 

Mr. President, the campaign of 1928 had been over long be- 
fore Mr. GruNpy came to the Senate. The platform pledges 
had all been made before he arrived here. l’resident Hoover 
had sent his recommendation to the Congress before he came 
here, The Ways and Means Committee of the House had formu- 
lated the bill before he arrived here. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed the measure before be came here. The 
Senate Finance Committee had formulated it again before he 
came here. It was well on its way to passage before he be 
came a Member of this body. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WATSON, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Speaking of the time when Mr. Grunpy 
came here, does the Senator have reference to the time when 
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he came to the Senate or to the time when he came here as a 
lobbyist ? 

Mr. WATSON. I am talking about when he came here 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. He was here before that time as a lobbyist. 
He was not only trying to put across a tariff bill but he helped 
to put it across before he came to the Senate. 


asa 


As a matter of 


| fact, he collected money to help elect the Republican ticket 





because he wanted the tariff bill, and he did that before he 
came to the Senate. He wrote the platform at Kansas City. 

Mr. WATSON. My friend from Montana seems to have some 
personal knowledge of Mr. Grunpy’'s activities as a lobbyist 
I have not! [Laughter.] He never came to me about the tariff 
bill except once—just once—and that was to find out whether 
or not I would stand for American valuation. He came into 
my office and asked me about it. I told him that I would not, 
and that was the end of the conference. I would not and did 
not. That is the only time he ever came to me. Just how many 
times, of course, he had conferences with my genial friend from 
Montana it is for him alone to say. [Laughter.] 

The truth about it is that so far as the formulation of the 
tariff bill is concerned—and everybody about me will attest the 
truthfulness of what I say—Mr. Josepn R. Grunpy, of Penn- 
sylvania, cast one vote, and he had the influence which natur- 
ally comes from a man who has had long experience in manu- 
facturing and understands economic principles thoroughly and 
is not afraid to announce his views. That is the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Now, if nobody else wants to fool away any time with me, I 
will proceed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator said I had asked him one 
sensible question, but he has not answered it yet. 

Mr. WATSON. I will answer it when I come to that phase 
of the discussion. 

Mr. President, I have described the characterization of the 
tariff bill by the Democratic publicity campaign bureau and 
Democrats generally—and I do not confine it to Democrats. 
Some of my own wandering and misguided friends on this side 
of the aisle got lost in the labyrinth, and I am afraid they are 
not expected back by 2 o'clock! [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, after the tariff bill had been passed by 
the House these—if I may be permitted a street expression— 
“howls” were emitted against it. Then it went to the Finance 
Committee. The committee amended it 431 times. No sooner 
had it issued from the Finance Committee than the next day— 
the very next day—the Democratic publicity bureau attributed 
to certain Senators and Representatives exactly the same lan- 
guage they had about the bill when it passed the House—the 
*“ most iniquitous,” the “ most vicious,” the “ most illogical,” the 
“most unpatriotic’ legislation ever placed in a bill. 

The bill came to the Senate. The Senate amended it 1,255 
times, and the very day the bill had passed the Senate the 
same Democratic publicity bureau here in Washington got busy 
and began grinding out the same grist. One statement after 
another came out saying this was the “ most illogical,” the 
“ most infamous,” the “ most vicious,” the “ most iniquitous,” the 
“most unholy ” tariff bill ever formulated in the history of the 
American Republic—the same language about the bill, although 
it was an entirely different measure. 

It then went to the conference committee. The House receded 
on 783 amendments, many of them inconsequential, but most 
of them of consequence. The Senate receded on 213 amend- 
ments. We compromised 257. When the bill came out of con- 
ference it was wholly unlike the bil! passed by the House of 
Representatives, and yet the Democratic publicity gristmill 
down here began to grind out the same grist and to say the 
bill that came from conference was the “ most illogical,” the 
“most inequitable,” the “most infamous,” the “most iniqui- 
tous,” the “ most outrageous,” the “ most unpatriotic ” tariff bill 
ever formulated in the history of American civilization. They 
said exactly the same thing about the bill, although it was an 
entirely different measure than the one that left the House of 
Representatives. 

It is easy for men to say a tariff bill is infamous and out- 
rageous. That requires no argument. It is based on no facts. 
It requires no logic. It simply acclaims, and yet because it 
is antagonistic and strikes at something, it gets the headlines 
of the newspapers and simmers down in the imagination of the 
people, and after a while a lot of folks begin to think, “ Maybe 
there is something wrong with the tariff bill,” although they do 
not have any reason for it or any basis for it, and never will 
have, because when the bill has been passed, when it is put 
in operation, it will open the mills and restore prosperity. The 
answer to all these charges is the actual demonstration of the 
workings of the tariff bill. That is what has happened before 
and that is what will happen again. 
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Senators, I think perhaps I had better give just a few illus- 
trations of some of the things that have been said about past 
tariff bills to show that what has been said over on the other 
side of the aisle and by some few over here about this tariff 
bill is exactly what was said about the Dingley bill, exactly 
what was said about the Payne-Aldrich bill, exactly what was 
said about the Fordney-McCumber bill—just what they are say- 
ing about this bill, in precisely the same language, couched in 
the same verbiage; and I assert that it will be with the same 
old result, 

Senators, I remember when the Dingley bill was under con- 
sideration. My honorable friend who is now Vice President 
sat with me in the House at that time. We had to listen to all 
that kind of talk. It seems to me that men had hunted through 
the dictionary to find new words in which to formulate language 
to express their contempt for the tariff bill and to adequately 
set forth the great dangers and perils which confronted the 
people of the Republic if it should ever be enacted into law, 
just as they have done in this instance. Over 150 speeches of 
that kind were made in the House and Senate—150 of them all 
of the same kind, setting forth in graphic fashion the terrible 
things that would come to the Republic and to the people of 
the Union if we dared to pass that infamous tariff law. The 
most doleful prophecies, the direst predictions, and the most dis- 
inal forebodings were indulged in by all of them who spoke on 
that side of the subject, just as has been done in this case. It 
is well enough for us to recite a few of them in order to show 
that these gentlemen have treated this bill just as the opponents 
of every other measure have treated former bills. Then let us 
see with what result. 

SOME QUOTATIONS 

Congressman Lanham, of Texas, a Member of the House for 
many years, said on the floor in the debate on the Dingley bill: 

Pass bill, as it does with blight and burden, carrying 
as it does disaster and distress, freighted as it is with woe and waste, 
filled as it is with injustice and oppression to your fellow men; but it 
will but briefly blot and blur the statute books of this mighty Nation, 
for it is against the genius of our institutions, the ethics of civilization, 
the proprieties of life, the equities of good government, and the con- 
science of a free people that mammon shall be enthroned and that money 
shall rule man in this land. 


your reeking 


Does not that have a familiar sound, my fellow Senators? 
Over and over again we have heard rehashed here and at the 


other end of the Capitol that same old story, always sung in a 
minor key, predicting the woes of the people if we should pass 
the tariff bill. 

Another ohe of our congressional friends said—— 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senaor from Indiana yield 
to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, assuredly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator if all those 
woes which were prophesied so emphatically have not come upon 
the farmers and are in existence and afflicting the farmers right 
now ? 

Mr. WATSON. tven the farmers in lowa know better than 
that, and answered the other day that they do not exist. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The farmers in Iowa on the eve of the 
campaign of Governor Hammill made the issue all over the 
State of Iowa against one BrookHakrt as dictator. That was his 
issue, It was advertised in the papers. I have here a copy of 
the advertisement, which I will later have placed in the Recorp 
for the Senator, so he may see what Governor Hammill’s issue 
was in the campaign. I was friendly to Dicktnson myself. 

Mr. WATSON. Did Ditoxinson know it? [Laughter.] 

Congressman Handy, of Delaware, in the debate on the Ding- 
ley bill, set forth his grievances in the following language: 


When the farmer learns by future bitter experience how heavy are 
the burdens you lay on him and how futile the pretended protection 
for him in this bill, he will join the workingman in the demand for 
another campaign for tariff reform. You pass this bill to-day, but 
you must know full well that its reckless provisions are too grievous 
to be borne with patience, 

* * * This bill seems to me a cruel and unjust measure— 


Listen !— 
the most outrageous tariff bill that American politics has ever known. 


Does not that have a familiar sound? The same old char- 
acterization, the same old epithets, the same old pretended argu- 
ment, and I will show the results in a very little while. 

Senators, I will tell you what I might do. I am entirely 
honest in this statement. I could go back and quote from the 
speeches of John C. Calhoun and Thomas H. Benton on the 
tariff. I am perfectly familiar with those speeches. Calhoun 
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and Benton were the first men ever to use the expression “A 
tariff of abominations.” That expression has been made use 
of millions of times by those who have opposed tariff bills, all 
over the Republic and on the floor of the Senate and the floor 
of the House from that day to this—“A tariff of abominations.” 
How often we have heard that expression used in this Chamber. 
I could take the speeches of John C. Calhoun and Thomas H. 
Benton, containing what they said about the tariff bill of 1828, 
and the expressions and characterizations employed by those 
who fought the Dingley bill, the Payne-Aldrich bill, and the 
Fordney-McCumber bill as they came from the mouths of Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of 1898, of 1908, of 1922, and put 
them in the mouths of the men who have opposed the bill now 
before us, and I would not have to change a word. I could 
put those speeches in the Recorp of to-day as the expressions 
of the men who have opposed this bill and it would not have 
been necessary for them to utter a single word, for they have 
only repeated in regard to this measure what has been said 
time and time again in regard to every other tariff measure of 
like character since 1824. It would have been unnecessary to 
dot an “i” or cross a “t,” because they are exactly the same 
characterizations in the same language, used by the descendants 
of those illustrious men, and always with the same inevitable 
result. 

That is where the expressions originated. John C. Calhoun 
was the first fiery and spectacular orator ever thus to attack 
a tariff measure, and it has come down the line from that day 
to this. His descendants have used it with more or less telling 
effect to stir up feeble souls and to terrify the timid. They 
have filled the air with goblins and spooks and gnomes and 
specters that are about to descend upon us and “ get” us if we 
pass this tariff bill. Well, we have gone on and passed tariff 
bills just the same, and prosperity has come back to the people. 
Is my friend from Iowa affrighted by such specters? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yleld to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The million and a half farmers who 


| have lost their homes or property by foreclosures since 1920 


are in a different class; there is no prosperity among them. 

Mr. WATSON. I will speak of them when the time comes. 

Mr. President, I could go on and quote, if time permitted, 
many other speeches of gentlemen at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Representative Stephens, of Texas, for 20 years a Member of 
the House sounded this doleful warning into the ears of his 
fellow Members: 


If the trust and money powers, led on, as they are now, by the 
Republican Party, can carry these, their pet designs, into execution, 
the laboring and producing millions— 


Listen to this prophecy— 


will be forced into a slavery far worse than the peons of Mexico have 
ever been subjected to. 


Think of a man making that kind of a statement on the floor 
of the House of Representatives of the United States in the 
light of the fact that during four-fifths of our history we have 
had protective tariff laws, and when all the advancement and 
progress that have come to the Republic have come because of 
the beneficent operation of this policy which protects American 
labor and American capital from invasion by those on a far 
lower level industrially, commercially, and financially than are 
the people of the United States! It is said now that we live 
on stilts. Well, if we do, they are golden stilts, and they put 
us on a higher plane than any other people in the world be- 
cause of the protective tariff system. You know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I know that the laboring people of America, instead 
of being ground down into peonage, as my old friend the Rep- 
resentative from Texas said, have come to be the best paid, 
the best housed, the best fed, the best clothed, the best educated 
and the most moral laboring people in the world. They have 
more comfort in their homes and more hope in their hearts 
than have any laboring people that ever before lifted their 
hands in toil on earth. Yet a man stood up on the floor of the 
House of Representatives to say that if the Republican pro- 
tective tariff bill then under consideration were passed they 
would be ground down into hopeless peonage. How little such 
men understand the philosophy of the protective tariff or its 
underlying principles. 

However, it was reserved for my friend Representative 
Hunter, who was a very eloquent man, to sum up all the vil- 
lainies of the proposed Dingley law. My friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Hargison], with his eloquent tongue, is a mere 
“piker” as compared with Hunter in describing the horrible 
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things that would fasten themselves upon the country if the 
then pending tariff bill were passed. Mr. Hunter said: 


Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill here 
Ways and Means is infamous— 


brought in by 


Is not that natural?— infamous” ! 


It stands like a highwayman in the road of the American people to 
prosperity. It is an enemy legitimate industry, a menace to the 
ambition and hopes of enterprising people, a crime against labor and 
agriculture. It is a financial outlaw; it bas not one redeeming quality 
in all of its provisions; they are all bad. It revives imperial ideas of 
government. It puts a premium upon profligacy and idleness. It brings 
the venal and vicious into control. It fastens a shoddy nobility upon 
the country. It forces the earnings of the wealthy producer into the 
pockets of a class who render no consideration. The sum of all 
covetousness, avarice, and inordinate greed. It stands without a rival 
in extortion, and brings reproach upon American character. 

It lays burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer and the 
laborer now than ever before. 


It limits the exchange of the farmer’s surplus product and reduces 
the price. 


to 


It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to support the 
Government. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home consumer 
and limits the field of labor. 

It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of his 
earnings for the protected goods and leaves labor on the free list. 
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the number of times you have heard it repeated in the same 
minor key on this floor during the discussion of the pending bill: 


Do you think there is no hereafter? 
Do you think there is no hereafter? [Laughter.] 


Wait until ward fly There is a tribunal 
doors are always open, and we will invite you to meet us there 


the swallows hom whose 
Listen to this remarkable statement: 
If th 
that you write on 
government. 


people of the United States 


the 


indorse y« 
statute books 


ur doctrine and the p« 
they are fit for 


licy 
to-day not self- 

That is what Roger Q. Mills said. If he was correct, then for 
four-fifths of the time during the whole history of the United 
States the entire people of America have been unfit for self- 
government, and the Democratic Party itseif has learned so 
much about the tariff and has so enjoyed its manifold blessings 
that large groups of them are rapidly becoming unfit for self- 
government. [Laughter.] 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas, thus poured out the vials of his 
wrath upon that measure: 

The pending bill is framed on the theory that more taxes will relieve 


the present distress. It is clear enough if one man or one set of men 


| shall be allowed to levy these taxes on their fellows that the condition of 


| those who are permitted to levy the taxes for their own benefit 


It has created 470 trusts and corporations, whose net income is more | 


than six hundred millions annually. 

It violates every principle of honesty and integrity. 

Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It is robbery under the form of the law. 

It closes the doors the factories and turns men, women, and 
children into the street to starve and to die in order to influence and 
secure legislative favors. 


of 


That is what he said about the Dingley law. 


| will only have their condition made harder and harder by 


| readily 


may 
must 
Bowed 
by debt 
favored few 
the grinding 
An increase in the cost of nails and glass, wood 
screws, chinaware, classware, woolen cloths, and 
swell the of who manufacture 
articles, but every cent legislated into their pockets by 


be greatly 
be the condition 
already by the 
and want, those 


relieved by the enactment of such a 
of those upon whom 
burdens of taxation, 


who must submit 


law But what 
levied ? 
distressed 


the 


such taxes 
harassed and 


to the exactions of 


are 


exactions of this bill. 


cotton goods may 


those these 


fortunes sell 


and 
this bill must be 


| taken out of the pockets of the consumers 


Yet, Mr. Presi- | 


dent, when we passed the Dingley law you know the condition | 


of the country ; I need not recite it to you; but I will in a little 
while show the result on the passage of that law. 


however, to refer to what some of our friends on this side of the | 


Capitol had to say, in order to show that this Niagara flood of 
sarcasm and irony and bitter invective was not confined alone to 
the House, but was voiced and revoiced over and over again 
with vehement eloquence by able and astute Senators. I cite 
only a few examples, though I might give dozens, to prove the 
truthfulness of my assertion that this always has been the 
method of attack on protective tariff measures. 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, a wise, able, and eloquent Senator, 
used this language to express his view of the Dingley bill: 

I plead, of course, to deaf cars so far as this Chamber is concerned, 
as I have not the gift of special prophecy; but I tell my friends on the 
other side, continue this thing and you will repeat history as it occurred 


| wealth where it now 


| . . 
|} combine and build up those modern curses 


Have we not heard the same character of lugubrious state- 
ments repeated time and again during the consideration of the 


I wish first, | bill upon which we are soon finally to vote? 


Senator Bate poured forth his dire prediction in these words: 
It will of 


consumers. 
S oie 


be an indirect and constant drain upon the great body 


It will increase poverty where it now 
abounds. It will suck the 
a pale and sickly dependent. It will 


exists and multiply 
lifeblood of labor 
encourage capital 


and 
to 
It 


make of it 


trusts and monopolies 
will multiply tramps and millionaires 


Mr. President, what do you think of that? Yet the laboring 


| men have infested these halls to insist on the passage of this 


after the set of 1890. There is an instinct of fair play and right tn the 


American people which will not 
fensible, and outrageous taxation. 


tolerate this sort of illogical, inde- 


There are the three terms used again coming right down the 
line from Calhoun clear through to my eloquent friends on the 
other side in this day—‘ infamous,” “ outrageous,” and “ un- 
American” taxation. It is not taxation at all; a protective 
tariff never bas been taxation in the sense in which we use that 
term. 

The then Senator Allen, of Nebraska, uttered this wail by 
way of protest: 


I want to see the bill pass. I want to see it pass as speedily as 
possible. In my judgment, it will be the gigantic failure of the age. It 
will fall short of producing revenue. Although its purpose is as I 
said, I want to see the great body of honest American citizens who 
believe there is something in the tariff issue to learn by bitter expe- 


rience, if they can not learn otherwise, that the tariff is a delusion and 
a snare, 


Well, “snare” us again in the same way; that is just what 
we want right now, if we can bring it about. I will tell you 
the story in a little while. 

Senator Mills, of Texas, my friend, whom I used to know 
away back when I was a boy, himself the author of a short- 
lived tariff bill, could not find language of a sufficiently blight- 
ing, blasting, withering character to express not only his hatred 
of the measure under consideration, but also his prophesies of 
the direful consequences. that would ensue to this country from 
the passage of that act. Listen to this doleful sound and recall 
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bill. They know the benefits that under the beneficent opera- 
tions of the protective tariff system come to those in the United 
States of America who earn their bread in of their 
faces. 

Senator Turpie, of Indiana, as learned a man as ever sat in 
this body in a generation, whose successor I am on the floor of 
the Senate, had this to say: 

What will be the effect of 
taxation upon imports? It must necessarily affect 
necessarily reduce exports. These two act and react 
It must- lessen the demand for cotton, for wheat, 
cereals, the true surplus of our country. 


the sweat 


the increase, the excessive increase of 
It must 
upon each other. 


for corn, for all the 


exports. 


Let me digress to ask where on earth my predecessor got that 
sort of logic? We do not put a tariff on anything that goes 
out of the country. Everybody is free to come in here and buy, 
whatever our tariff laws. We put a tariff only on commodities 
that come into the United States, not on commodities that go 
out, and they are just as free from duty now, no matter what 
sort of “tariff wall” we have, if we may use the term “ tariff 
wall.” 

The nations of Europe and the nations of the world do not 
buy of us because they love us. No; they buy of us because 
they can get better goods and cheaper here under the impetus 
we give to labor and to investments and to invention than they 
can get anywhere else in the world. That is why they come 
here and buy, and any import wall which we erect can have no 
place in our economic policy so far as interfering with foreign 
commerce is concerned. Senator Turpie continued : 

It must lessen and reduce the price of those great commodities of 
international exchange. It must consequently leave the people leas 
able to pay the rates of taxation than they are at present I do not 
think there has been a bill drafted in the history of the Government 
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which commits so large 
of the the 
failts 


pensatory duties wl 


and unprovoked a spoliation upon the commerce 
bill we are to-day considering 
y market 
ch will follow 


world a 


ports and the for our cereals may 


the 


be considered the com- 
ige of this enactment. 


pass 


I want Senators to keep in mind what my distinguished pred- 
ecessor said when I come to show the actual facts, to set over 
against prophecy the logic of what occurred, and that after all 
is the best answer to any free-trade doctrinaire argument. 

Senator Bate, from whom I have already quoted, said: 

At the 
tariff syst 


time we hers 


shall paralyze the 


sia Lae are considering 


tual em that industries of 


, and shut off 
production of other nations. 


other 
75.000,000 ol 


nations, 
them acec 
the 


deny ss to our markel 


consumers 
from 
Yes; 


that is what we are trying to do: not to shut them out 


but to preserve the American market for the American producer, | 


looking first after our own labor, our own capital, our own farm- 
ers, our own natural resources, and our own industries, and then 
selling abroad whatever surplus we may have, and the 
show that any tariff we ever erected in no wise interferes with 
such sales 

Senator Chilton, of West Virginia, unlimbered his oratorical 
guns and went into the fray with the following fusillade: 

° . * Teach the teach 
against protection at every the 


farmer the 


point; 


truth ; 
teach 


to bare 
farmer that 


him his arm 


he can never 


gain a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it to-day, | 
first 


to-morrow, 
schedule 


and next teach him to make war 


the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule 


year: against the 
all the schedules ; 
teach bim to muster with that party which will move manfully toward 
ultimate free trade in country; and when you do that, we can 
write another such platform as the Democratic Party wrote in 1856 and 
we can win another such 
for President 


this 


victory as was won under Buchanan as our 


candidate 


I pause long enough to read what President Buchanan said in 
his lust message about the tariff of 1856; not directly about the 
tariff—but about the results of that tariff—as inevitably to fol- 
low as night is to follow day. Buchanan said: 


With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth. our 
manufactures have suspended, our public works are retarded, our private 
enterprises of different kinds are abandoned and 
laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 


Yet a Senator standing on the floor of the 
wanted a return of the tariff that brought 
anomalous condition in the United States 
with all our natural resources, 


Senate 
about 


said he 
such 


to make skilled laborers in the United States, we ought to lead, 
industrially, commercially, and financially, and not be prostrate 
and helpless before all the other people of the world. Yet 
whenever we permit, in free and unrestricted fashion, the prod- 


ucts of the cheap labor of Europe to come into competition | 


with the products of our labor there can be but one of two 
results—our laboring people must come down to the wage level 
of the foreigners or else shut up shop. There is no other alter- 
native, and every time we have tried a 
have shut up shop, and every time we have adopted a Republi- 
can tariff we have opened the shops, the boys have gone back to 
work, and the hum of industry has again come to bless and 
gladden the ears of all the people. 

But why continue quoting from an endless list of orators 
pouring forth maledictions and execrations in the most vehe 
ment fashion, presaging all the woes of the Dark Ages and 
picturing all the misery of peonage and slavery if these various 
tariff bills were passed? 

Many of our friends on the other side have merely repeated 
these doleful predictions, their voices still reverberating within 
the four walls of this Chamber. Every tariff bill is the most 
outrageous, the most iniquitous, the most infamous, the most 
indefensible, the most illogical, and the most un-American of 
ull tariff bills that have ever been proposed. That is just 
What they have said about all of them, and is what they say 
about the pending bill; but there is nothing new about it, 
although their campaign publicity has carried it everywhere, 


while we have not been able to have the newspapers carry the | 
real logic that underlies this bill and must depend alone on its | 


operations to justify the faith of its sponsors and the hope of 
its formulators. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Inasmuch as a million and a half farm- 
ers since 1920 have lost their homes and other property by fore- 
closure, is it not true that tariff bills have become just a little 
more infamous each time they have come along? 


Senator from Indiana 
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The decrease of ex- | 


in Congress the most effec- | 


facts | 


| much as our laboring people receive. 


| just trying to forget them if I can, 
thousands of useful | 


an 
anomalous because | 
with all our inventive genius, | 


be 7 ; . “> | that point how many farms the farmers of America will have to 
with all our capacity for management, and with all our ability 


| lose before the logic becomes irresistible? 


Democratic tariff we | 


| and what side is that? 
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Mr. WATSON. I should like to have the Senator take 
idea out to Iowa the next time he is a candidate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It has been entertained in Iowa for 
years. 

Mr. WATSON. If so, it has been entertained in Iowa under 
extreme conditions, for which the tariff is not any more re- 


that 


nine 


sponsible than it is for the flow of the tides or for the preces- 


sion of the equinoxes. 
I do, but 
moments. 

We have been told in the past that the laboring people of 
America would be reduced to a condition of peonage if we 
passed protective tariff bills. Under the dominating effect of the 
successive protective-tariff measures, Mr. President, we brought 
our people to that high place where in 1917 they were enabled 
to help the world. It has been said that we have never done 
anything for the world and that we are not now doing anything 
for Europe; and our friends on the other side stand upon the 
floor and say that the way to cure unemployment in the United 
States is to pull down the tariff, to permit from abroad unlim- 
ited importations, made by people who receive one-fourth as 
That is the remedy pro- 
posed to cure unemployment in America. Was there ever such 


The Senator knows that just as well as 
I will ask him to wait until I get to it in a few 


a farcical suggestion made in the face of an intelligent people 


in an effort to convince them? 
Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 


| yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is 
respect? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Some of us on this side wanted the 
debenture in order to make the farwer’s tariff rates effective 
and to cure unemployment. The Senator is not fair to those of 
us on this side who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I like my friends on this side; 
I do not want to characterize them or excoriate them; I am 
I want to direct my remarks 
particularly to Senators on the other side. I do not like to have 
strife in my own household, if there is any way to prevent it; 
we have some differences, perhaps, but I think our difficulties 
are going to be cured by the irresistible logic of events. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr, BROOKHART. 


not the Senator in error in that 


Mr. President, let me ask the Senator at 


Mr. WATSON. 
stopped. 

Mr. President, under the operations of the Dingley law our 
exports increased, our imports increased, and our foreign com- 
merce so increased that we became the largest exporting and 


The farmers’ losses in the United States have 


| importing nation of the world, and all the people of America 


derived tremendous benefit. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 


| yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 


Mr. WATSON. I can not resist my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator intend to use up the 
remainder of the time? 

Mr. WATSON. I intend to occupy every bit of it, and I 


| wish I had two or three hours more. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is fortunate. 

Mr. WATSON. I am so anxious to show the fallacy of what 
my friend from Mississippi has been saying about this bill that 
I can scarcely contain myself within the limits that I fixed for 
these few remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, we heard exactly the same thing when the 
Payne-Aldrich law was under consideration and being discussed. 
You know, Mr. President, that the Democratic minority literally 


| peppered that bill every day with a fusillade of invective and 
| satire and wit 


and ridicule and sarcasm until some of our 
friends, even as now, were just a little bit shaky about the 
effects of the passage of that bill. 

I have seen that time and time again. It is here now. 
people are a little scared about this tariff bill. 
know what it contains. 


Some 
They do not 
They have heard only one side of it; 
That it is “infamous” and “ outra- 
geous ” and “ un-American” and “ illogical” and “unholy” and 
“a league with death” and “a covenant with hell.” That is 
all they know about it. No wonder they are terrified! 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator tell the Senate what hap- 
pened to the Republican Party following the passage of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law? 

Mr. WATSON. I shall be very happy to do that; and the 
protective tariff had no more to do with it than it had to do 
with the ebb and flow of the tides. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator does not know that. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, I should like to instruct my friend a 
little in the history of the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator give me some time? 

Mr. WATSON. I happen to have been a part of that—hum- 
ble, of course, but still there. I know what happened in the 
convention in 1912, and I know what led up to it. The tariff 
was not involved in it, except in this way: 

President Taft stood for Canadian reciprocity, and all the 
farmers of the whole West rose up to resent it and were against 
him on it. 
whenever anybody does that on the tariff question, it is only 
a matter of time until he will be ruined—that is all. [Laugh- 
ter.] Taft got in on HAggison’s side of it. He wanted free 
trade with Canada, and the farmers of the West would not 
stand for it; and they rose up and smote him hip and thigh. 

I happened to be the Taft floor leader in the convention of 
1912. I was there, and I know that the tariff question had no 
more to do with what happened than it had with the doctrine 
of the nebular hypothesis. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator vote for the bill providing 
for reciprocity with Canada? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I certainly did not and I would not, 
now or at any other time. I am dead set against it. 

In connection with the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, you remem- 
ber how the opposition talked about Schedule K. The truth 
about it is that it was largely accentuated by one of the most 
eloquent men who ever stood on this floor, the late Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, the predecessor of my friend who is now 
so terrified about existing conditions and future prospects in 
America. Why, my fellow citizens, he denounced Schedule K, 
and Democrats in unlimited numbers denounced it and said 
awful things about it. Why, I may almost say that mothers 
quieted their children by saying, “ Schedule K will get you if 
you don’t watch out.” [Laughter.] People had not any idea 
what it was, but they all thought it was something terrible 
that was about to fasten down on them and consume them 
with consuming fire; and it caused more or less confusion in 
the United States. We righted ourselves, however, and under 


the operation of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law we increased our 
exports every year, and we increased our imports every year, 
and we increased our foreign commerce every year, and all our 


factories were open, and all our boys were employed. There 
was no question of financial despair in America during that 
period—not the slightest. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Did we not also increase the foreclosure 
of farm homes? 

Mr. WATSON. Under the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. We did not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We did since 1920. 

Mr, WATSON. Qh, well; now the Senator has gotten away 
off the track on something else. 

Now I want to come to another phase of the matter, and I 
must do it quickly. If you gentlemen will please let me alone, 
I shall be happy. If you do not, I shall probably be happier. 
[Laughter.] 

Let me give you just a few of the prophecies that were 
uttered here in 1922. I am afraid that one is about all I shall 
have time to quote to you. Where is my old friend, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the delightful gentleman that 
we all love? No man here stands higher than does he. His 
soul was filled with terror at that time, and he voiced it in this 
beautiful but entirely erratic language: 


The passage of this bill means to destroy this vast trade, which is 
fast increasing each year. It menns an abandonment by the United 
States of the markets of the world. 


We were going to give them up altogether ! 
It means, on our part, a policy of isolation instead of one of progress 
and enterprise. It means a confinement of the sale and purchase of 


commodities by our citizens to the limit of their own country, to be 


fleeced by the favored few who are tbe recipients of the bounties and 
privileges of this bill. 
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Wonderful, was it not? Why, Mr. President, under the in- 
fluence of that bill, and of every one of these bills, our foreign 
commerce increased. Our foreign trade was augmented. We 
sold more and we bought more. Right now they are using the 
same old argument; and what is it? “You can not buy of 
foreign people if you do not sell to them; and you can not sell 
to them because you can not buy of them; and you can not buy 
of them because your tariff wall is so high that imports can not 
get in.” 

They have repeated that. My friend from Mississippi has 
said that over and over; and my old and eloquent friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons], whose defeat we all 
over and over with endless repetition has recited that. 
going to give you his words. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Surely. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does the Senator explain the fact 
that during the first four months of this year our balance of 
trade has fallen off several bundred million dollars as compared 
with last year? 

Mr. WATSON. 
figures. 

Mr. President, under the operation of the Dingley law our ex- 
ports increased from $1,231,000,000 to $1,860,000,000, an increase 
of $600,000,000. Our imports increased from 660,000,000 to 
$1,994,000,000, or a total increase in both of $1,400,000,000. Yet 
they said that that law was going absolutely to enslave us, de- 
stroy our industries, strike down and prostrate all of our pros- 
perity, endanger the future happiness of the Republic, and re- 
duce us to a condition of peonage in America! Did you ever 
hear the like of that in all your life? 

Even under the Payne-Aldrich law we increased our exports 
from $1,668,000,000 to $2,465,000,000, or an increase of $S00,000,-. 
000 in what we sold, while we increased what we brought in 
from other lands from $1,311,000,000 to $1,813,000,000, or an 
increase of $500,000,000 in what we bought of other people, not 
withstanding all these doleful prophets and these gloomy pur- 
veyors of woe; and our total increase in foreign commerce, my 
fellow citizens, was $1,300,000,000. 

Now, I want to eome down to what my friend the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] had to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Senator gets to 
that, will he not answer the question I asked him just a moment 
ago about the shrinkage of the balance of trade? 

Mr. WATSON. I will. The great trouble about it is that my 
friends over on the other side are far more interested in shrink- 
age than they are in expansion. [Laughter.) They are giad to 
see things diminished and dwarfed in the United States and not 
brought up to a high plane. Here is the difference between our 
philosophy and yours, my dear friends: We believe in produec- 
tion. We believe that production in the United States should 
be full and abundant and full rounded and ripe every day and 
everywhere. We believe that our natural resources should be 
utilized to the limit. We believe that our inventive genius 
should be called upon every day to bring into being new forms vf 
machinery. We believe that our railroads should operate every 
day and employ all of these 1,750,000 men and pay them Ameri- 
can wages. We believe that American labor should be employed 
to the full in order that in turn they may buy the products of 
the American farmer right at home, for the farther the farmer 
goes from his home to find his market the greater the freight 
rates, anil the farmer always pays the freight rate. Therefore 
it is our policy to put the factory and the farm alongside each 
other in order that each may find a ready market right at his 
door for what he produces. 

That has been our policy from the beginning. On the other 
hand, you said we were robbing the many to feed the few, and 
you wanted to pull down the tariff and bring in unlimited 
products from abroad, made by people who get from one-fourth 
to one-half what our people get; and you said that that would 
make things cheap in America. 

There never was a more fallacious doctrine preached to the 
people, from an economic standpoint, than this doctrine of 
cheapness. Ben Harrison, President of the United States from 
my State, compressed it all into an argument when he said, 
“A cheap coat means a cheap man under the coat.” What did 
he mean by that? Why, the man that made the cheap coat 
got cheap wages for making it; and cheap wages always nrake 
a cheap man. We want wages high. That is one thing in 
which I agree with Henry Ford. I want high wages, paid in 
American money. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Qh, I will come to the farmer in a little bit, 
[Laughter.] High wages, paid in American money—that is 


mourn, 
[ am 


I will explain all that. Wait until I get these 
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what we want. Then, fn turn, the man who gets those wages 
can pay the American farmer what he wants. 

Now, listen 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask my question first. 

Mr. WATSON. All right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Since 1920 the average wage 
average farurer for himself and his family has been less than 
$700 a year. Is that the kind of wages the Senator wants for 
the farmer? 

Mr. WATSON. And his own living. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That 
the farm, as well as everything he sold. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; the Senator is wrong. 
of these doleful statistics in his head. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Doleful? They are doleful. 

Mr. WATSON. They are. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are true. 
they are doleful, 

Mr. WATSON. 
tion of my 
transforms them from brightness to and serrow 
fore they emerge on the other side I am very sorry to say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Are not the million and a 


He has some 


That is the reason why 
And when they enter the perfervid imagina- 


sadness 


anybody? 

Mr. WATSON. They seem to be to my friend; and how does 
he propose to help it?’ Listen: The votes he cast here were 
votes aimed at The question he always asked was, 
‘Is this institution making money?” “ Yes.” “ Well, 
pull down the tariff and keep it from making any more.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; that is not the question at all. 

Mr. WATSON. Why, absolutely. 
perous?” “Yes.” “ Pull down the tariff so that it will not be 
uny longer.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not my position at all. 

Mr. WATSON. The opposition sent up here and got the 
income-tax returns, and insisted on our waiting for days be- 
fore we brought in the tariff bill to get these returns. What 
for? 
the tariff, because your whole fight 
it Was an assault on prosperity. 
feature of this matter? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
my position—— 

Mr. WATSON. 


success, 


was a drive on 
They forgot all 


success ; 
about one 


Has not the Senator forgotten all about 


I did not know that the Senator had one. 
Mr. BROOKHART (continuing). When 

could have a debenture that would make 

effective, I would vote for the bill? 

Mr. WATSON. Do I have to stop and talk about the deben- 
ture? I do not want to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. This is what my friends forget. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Just once more, I will 
friend, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said that this was an assault 
on prosperity. What prosperity did he have in mind? 

Mr. WATSON. I will talk to the Senator about that. 

The Senator has talked about the existing condition in the 
country. I know there is a depression in the country, com- 
mercially and financially. I know that. Does the Senator say 
that the tariff had anything to do with it? Will he say that 
the protective system had aught to do with bringing it about, 
honor bright? That is what we are talking about here to-day. 
Does the Senator say that free trade and a great influx of 
cheap products from abroad would have helped employ these 


the farmer’s 


say to my good 


men, and would have prevented these factories from closing? | 
| for that act. 


Answer me that. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
me? 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator answer me that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator give me time to answer 
his question? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. No; I will not, because my cunning and art- 
ful friend from Mississippi wants all my time [laughter], and 
I am not going to give it to him, under the rules. 

Here is one thing that my friend from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART], whom I like so well and quarrel with so often, forgets 
about the situation: 

We talk about capital and labor in America as if that were 
all there was to it. Listen: Every successful industry is based 
on three things: Capital, labor, and management. If you look 
at 95 per cent of the failures, you will see that when a failure 
comes it is the third leg, or management, that breaks down. 
Always you can get capital in America, with reasonable security, 
und at fair rates of interest. Always you can get labor, skilled 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
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| is responsible for it. 
| for the benefit of his customers. 


includes everything he used on | 
| tion on his sholders. 


friend there is some sort of a loom in there that | 
be- | 


half farne | 
homes that have been lost rather a sad and sorrowful thing to | 


then, | 


“Is this institution pros- | 





If the institution was prosperous, no longer let it have | 
| to be helped if the doors of industry in the United States are 


I said that if we | 
rates | 
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and unskilled, in abundance in the American market. Fidelity 
is bought and purchased millions of times every day in America, 
The thing that breaks down is management. 


Here is a man who starts out to build a factory. He builds 


| his factory, he furnishes the capital, along with those who are 
of the | 


He 
He brings it into his factory, he sets up 
his machinery, he converts it into forms of usefulness or beauty 
He takes charge of the sales. 
He looks after the transportation to the market. He is re- 
sponsible for it all. He has the whole burden of that institu- 
Yet my friend from Iowa says that he 
is not entitled to any more than 5 per cent on his earnings, with 
all the work he does, and all the management he furnishes, and 


engaged with him; he goes out and buys the raw material. 


| all the genius he puts into it. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would be very well satisfied if the 
farmers got a good deal less than 5 per cent. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think the Senator would be satisfied 
with anything. The Senator, as I said a while ago, strikes at 
Success, 

Take, for instance, the industry which we call the aluminum 
industry. I really believe as firmly as that I stand here that 
there were men on this floor who would have been glad to 
drive that industry out of the United States because it had been 
prosperous and because Andrew W. Mellon was one of its chief 
owners. The question was, Has it been prosperous? 

Suppose they had driven it out of the United States. 
good would that have done the American farmer? They employ 
60,000 men and pay them $7 a day each. There is that great 
sum to be used in the purchase of American farm products right 
at home. These gentlemen would have driven that out of the 
United States and sent it to Canada, or across the water yonder 
to Belgium. How would that help the American farmer? He 
has to pay the freight rate to get to Canada, and he has to come 
in competition there with Canadian labor. He has to pay the 
freight rate to get to Belgium, and he has there to meet the 
competition of the world in the markets of Belgium. How is he 


What 


closed, if laboring men are turned out of employment, and how 
is my friend from Iowa, in a State which has just shown its 
faith in the tariff doctrine, to be helped by driving industry out 
of the United States and causing the farmer to go to Europe to 


| find a market? 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was going to help them by putting the 
debenture in the tariff bill, so that the farmer’s rate would be 
effective, the same as the aluminum rate. I think the farmer is 
entitled to just as good a return as is the aluminum manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows I believe that even more 
than he does. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the Senator voted against the deben- 
ture, which would have given us that equality. 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly did, and I have not time to tell 
the Senator why. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
just one question? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator to say a few 
moments ago that he opposed the Canadian reciprocity act. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish the Senator, when he shall have 
concluded his speech, would look on page 3175 of the CoNnorrs- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 22, 1911, where it is shown that he voted 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


Mr. WATSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Recorp shows it. 
have made a mistake. 

Mr. WATSON. No; there was no mistake. If it is in there, 
I suppose I did. But that was in the days of my infancy, when 
I did not know any better. [Laughter.] It is always in order 
for a man to plead the statute of infancy, and I am very glad 
if my friend brings the poor opinion of my youth time into a 
thing of this kind. 

The Senator knows I am a regular. {I go wrong with the 
President, even though sometimes it grinds and grits me to do 
it, because I am regular. I think that is the best way always 
to have party government in the United States. 

But I will exhaust the 10 minutes I have left. 
Senator please not to lead me astray any more. 

FORDNEY-M'CUMBER LAW 

How about the present law? I might cite dozens of speeches 

to set forth the prophecies of woe uttered in the House and 


Of course, it might 


‘I will ask the 
{ Laughter. } 
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Senate during the long tariff debate in 1922. 
forbid, but I want te set forth just two in order to show the 
cocksureness of the attitude of Democratic leaders at that time 
as to the effect the present law would have on our foreign com- 
merce in general and on our trade with Canada in particular. 

On the Sth day of June, 1922, Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina, whose defeat we all mourn, who had theretofore been 
chairman of the Finance Committee and was the real spekes- 
man of his party on the tariff question on the floor of the Senate, 
uttered this language. I call particular attention to it because 
of his standing in the councils of his party, his knowledge of 
tariff and revenue questions generally, and his ability to handle 
all matters pertaining to financial legislation. Listen carefully 
to this language, and then in a moment or two, when I give the 


figures, reflect upon the vast space between his prophecies and | 


the actual fulfillment: 


But the objective of the bill and its rates is to curtail or exclude the 
products of Europe, mostly manufactures. I repeat, the main purpose 
of this bill is to exclude imports from the European continent, and I 
make the prediction now that if this bill our imports from 
Furope will dwindle to a fraction of what they are to-day, and when 
that happens, in the condition in which Furope finds herself now, with- 
out gold to pay us, with impaired credit, with practically no way of 
liquidating her purchases except by exchange of products, we may look 
for a disastrous slump in our export business to Europe, just as has 
already taken place in our export and our import business with Canada. 


pusses, 


I call specific attention to the dark prophecies solemnly made 


by this leader of the Democratic Party on the tariff question on | 
this floor that, “if this bill passes, our imports from Europe | 


will dwindle to a fraction of what they are to-day,” and that 
“we may look for a disastrous slump in our export business to 
Burepe.” 

At this point Senator Kine, of Utah, interrupted him with a 
question. During the five months of debate on the tariff ques- 
tion in the Senate the. Senator from Utah delivered dozens of 
speeches, occupying in the aggregate days of time, and all of 
them were taken up largely in heaping maledictions upon the 
fieads of advocates of the tariff, setting forth a campaign of 


exploitation and spoilation then under way, the Senator literally | 
consuming himself by the fervor of his own superheated imagi- | 


nation, reaching out apparently into the empty void for fiery 
utterances that would enable him adequately and graphically 
to set forth the freezing terrors about to be fastened on the 
Republic by the passage of that measure. 


Senator Kine interrupted Senator Simmons to say: 


As a further result of this unwise and impolitic economic policy, I 
direct the Senator's attention to a fact which perhaps he has discussed, 
and which no doubt has suggested itself to the able Senator many 
times, that when there nations with which we have been dealing, and 


who have been taking our products in the past, are forced by our un- | a " , a 
| also my friend the Senator from Oklahoma {[Mr. THomaAs], have 


wise legislation from our markets, and are perforce compelled to find 
a market elsewhere, the result will be that in a few years they will 
be cut off entirely, even though we would be willing to trade, because 
they will have developed new avenues of trade and new fields in which 
they will make their purchases and where they 
ef their surplus products. 


will make disposition 


Senator Simmons replied: 


That is self-evident. If we shut English manufactured products out 
of this country, of course they will seek a market in South America, 
and if they find a market in South America instead of here, England 
will buy her agricultural products from South America instead of 
from us. 


And with what astounding results in view of these positive | 


In 1922 our total exports amounted | 7 
| nations protested. 


and unequivocal prophecies ! 


to $3,831,000,000. In 1929 they had climbed to $5,241,000,000, 


or an increase of $1,409,000,000 in the value of what we sold | 


abroad, notwithstanding the direct and positive assertion of 
Senator Simmons that if we passed that law our trade with 
Europe would be practically obliterated. 


In the face of all these oft-repeated assertions that we would | 


not be able to buy abroad because of this high protective-tariff 
wall we had erected, we increased our imports under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law from $3,112,000,000, in 1922, to $4,400,000,000, 
in 1929, or $1,287,000,000, or a total increase of our imports and 


exports under the existing act, right in the teeth of all these | 


doleful prophecies of woe, from $6,944,000,000, in 1922. to $9,651,- 
000,000, in 1929, or a total increase of $2,606,864,000, in what 
we bought and sold to the other peoples of the world. Yet the 
same Senators for months have stood upon this same floor to 
utter these same predictions as to the results of the passage 
of the pending legislation. Why can they not learn anything 
from history, from the record of the past; from things which 
have actually happened, events which have really taken place? 
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| rate of 50 per cent over the United States and other countries, 


| $1,453,.778,000, 
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De 
Our friend, Senator Simmons, was no more fortunate in his 

predictions about our trade with Canada than about our entire 

foreign commerce. In the same speech he said: 

English 


If we shut out 


seek a 


manufactures from this 
will 


ef from us. 


market, they wil 
market in Canada, bay their agricultural 
Canada instead The same will happen 
with reference to Australia and Brazil and every other country wher 
manufacturing is not highly and where agriculture is if, 
in other words, we cut off our British imports of manufactured products 
result of this tariff, that does not mean that the British are 
make them, but it m 
that they are going to sell them in some other market It will be in 
the market of an agricultural country, and they will buy their agricul 
tural products in that country instead of buying them in this country. 

Mr. President, have lost practically one-half of our 
trade with the best customer we had in the 
world except going to lose a great deal more of 
that trade. authorities of Canada, I am advised, are 
preparing new preferential tariff in behalf of Great 
Britain. Instead of giving her the comparatively moderate preference 
she now enjoys, hereafter Great Britain is to have a preferential tariff 
If that 
Great Britain, by 
here, a larg 
have so long enjoyed 
the best 
surplus 


and they prod 


ucts from 


thing 
developed 
as the 


not 


going to continue to those products and sell abs 


we not 
neighbor, 
Europe, but we 
Right now the 


to promulgate a 


only 
our Canada, 


are 


happens, then we are going to lose, and lose to 
reason of a stupid discrimination in tariff imposed 
of the balance of this great and valuable trade we 
We are going to lose, to a 
have in the 


products. 


part 


large extent at 
except for 


least, customer we 


world to-day one our manufactured 


What happened after all he said. In 1922 
Canada amounted to $364.000,000; in 1929 to $505.,000,000, an 
increase of $141,000,000. In 1922 our exports to Canada 
amounted to $576,687,000 ; in 1929 they had risen to $948,501,000, 
or an increase ip seven years of $371,814,000. In 1922 our total 
commerce with Canada amounted to $940,712,000; in 1929 to 
an increase in seven years of $513,066,000, or 
more than 50 per cent of the total commerce of 1922; and both 
our imports from and our exports to Canada have increased 
every year from the time the Senator from North Carolina 
uttered those prophecies down to this glad hour. 

Yet but a few weeks ago the same Senator stood on this floor 
and uttered the same prophecies about our trade with Canada 

I wish I could quote at length my friend the junior Senator 
from Utah {Mr. Kine}. He spoke for hours and hours on the 
subject. We had the bill before us five months, and he filled the 
air with these doleful prophecies of the things that were going 


our imports from 


| to happen to us if we passed the bill, none of which ever existed 


save in the perfervid imagination of my distinguished Senator 


| from Utah. 


FOREIGN 
My friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison }. 


PROTESTS 


and 


been terribly distressed because of the foreign protests which 
have come in. I have not time to argue that matter fully, but 
I want to state just a few of the high points. 

Let it be remembered that 66 per cent of all the 
ing into this country under the present law come in free of 
duty. Only 34 per cent of all we buy will pay a tariff. This 
policy of isolation gentlemen talk about, this policy of shutting 
ourselves off from Europe they discuss, is all the height of 
absurdity, in view of the statement that 66 per cent, or two 
thirds of all we bring in, comes in absolutely free of any tariff 
exaction, and that but one-third pays any tariff rate at all. 

I can not recite in full the story of the protests which came 
when the Dingley bill was pending, when 31 nations protested, 
or the protests against the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, when 40 
Sut when the present law, the Fordney- 
McCumber bill, was under consideration what happened? I de 
sire to quote from the New York Times, a very ably edited 
paper, and as fair as a paper can be which lives and breathes 
and has its being in that sort of atmosphere. 

This is what happened. The representatives of 37 nations got 
together and held a meeting in New York to protest against the 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. They did not 
want to meet on American soil and be subject to that criticism, 
so they got a boat and went out beyond the harbor limits, where 
they held a banquet and spoke about what was going to happen 
under the proposed tariff law. This is what the Times said: 


The anxiety which European nations feel over the possibilities of a 
prohibitive American tariff was expressed yesterday by the French 
and British consuls at this port at a luncheon given by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation to the representatives of 37 
governments. 

“It is as much in your interest as in ours that your Government deal 
fairly with this matter,” said Gaston Liebert, consul general for 


imports com 
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France. “ We all hope that the tariff you adopt will not be an insur- 
mountable barrier to imports and thus, also, to exports. 

“All the European countries are in urgent need of recreating riches, 
and the only way they can recreate riches is to export to America, 
which has all the gold, all the riches of the world.” 


The English consul rose and said the same thing, and the 
37 representatives adopted resolutions. Not only that, but the 
very next day Sir Auckland Geddes, the British an.bassador, 
made a speech in Chicago in which he inveighed against our 
protective tariff policy and said that it would destroy our im- 
ports and exports to and from England. 

Ambassador Vittori Rolandi Ricci, the Italian ambassador, 
made a speech the next day in which he suggested that exports 
to and imports from Italy were going to be cut off if we passed 
that tariff measure. 

Mr. President, I called attention to that on the floor of the 
Senate. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] will well re 
member that, because I spoke to him about it. 
see Secretary of State Hughes about 
these foreigners were over here attempting to dictate the policy 
of our country, and the other day two of them entered pro- 
tests ugainst the pending bill. 


ought to be closed. The representatives of foreign governments 
have no right to tell us how to run our institutions and our 


domestic affairs. 

Not only did those two ambassadors, and the representatives 
of those 37 countries at a banquet, voice their protests against 
the passage of the bill at that time but a large number of paid 
writers and lecturers were traveling all over the United States 
speaking wherever an opportunity was presented, fighting 
against our tariff policy in general and the Fordney-McCumber 
bill in particular. 
cles by Nevinson, Gibbs, Gardiner, Repington, and at least a 
dozen other British publicists and writers exploiting the British 
doctrine and inveighing in caustic terms and unmitigated fash- 
ion against the protective tariff doctrine in general. There 
you have it. It is the American doctrine as against the foreign 
It our idea to what we shall do with our own 
Government as against the interference of all other govern- 
ments. I desire as one Senator to resent interference from 
abroad in our domestic affairs. 


one. is as 


While they were uttering these protests, England was putting | 


a tariff on 6,000 imports, some positive embargoes, some with 
rates higher than any we then proposed or now have, and others 
partially protective. They still have them, and yet are pro- 
testing against the rates proposed in this measure. 

One of the countries protesting against this act is Australia. 
On the 4th day of April of this year, however, that country put 
into effect a tariff act consisting of four parts: First, a prohibi- 


tion of importation of certain articles except with the written | 


conseut of the Minister of Trade and Customs; second, rationing 
of the importation of their commodities on a basis of 50 per 


Newspapers and magazines teemed with arti- | 


I thought then that their mouths | 
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I went up to | 
it and complained that | 





cent of the volume of imports for the 12 months previous to | 


March, 1930; third, an increase of 50 per cent of the existing 
import duties on a list of their commodities; and, fourth, a ra- 
tioning of the importation of others in addition to an increase 
in duty. It is the old story of the foreigner trying to regulate 


our tariff law, holding them down to as low a level as possible, 


while at the same time no matter from what nation he comes, 
he is putting his up to as high a rate as possible and not abso- 
lutely prevent importation. 


CONCLUSION 


The pending bill meets the prescription of the President for a 
tariff on competitive articles where there is injurious competi- 
tion equal to the difference in labor costs at home and abroad; 
in fact, it falls short of that prescription in many instances 
at a time when Europe, adopting our mass production and man- 
agement methods, is preparing an invasion of our markets, 
which, unless halted, will greatly intensify our unemployment 
situation, 

Only recently Henry Ford and Alfred P. Sloan, president of 
the General Motors, have issued statements denouncing the pend- 
ing bill. Henry Ford is a genius and a wizard in invention and 
production, but helpless in political problems. However, he cer- 
tainly knows which side his bread is buttered on, and does not 
intend if the bread falls that the buttered side shall be next to 
the ground. He has recently moved all of his tractor production 
to Ireland, where labor costs are just half what they are in 
Detroit. General Motors have made a tie-up with the German 
motor industry, where wages are only about 40 per cent of what 
they are here. The motives of these international financiers and 
industrialists are obvious, and portend only unemployment or 
cheapened labor in this country. 

In other words, these great masters of production, after hav- 
ing enriched themselves and their corporations in this country, 





| their factories in the United States. 
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are using the wealth they thus obtained to set up competitive 
institutions in foreign countries and produce their products by 
men who receive from one-fourth to one-half the wages paid in 
They want free trade in 
those articles in order that they may compete in our market 
with the products of their own mills in this country, where they 
pay 50 per cent more wages than in producing the competing 
products in foreign countries. They thus want to use the wealth 
they obtained in the United States to destroy the very condi- 
tions which made possible the accumulation of that wealth by 
transferring to foreign nations that production. 

The whole of internationalism is of one piece. The third 
article of the League of Nations covenant calls for the removal 
of trade barriers and for equality of economic opportunities for 
nations, involving a leveling of wages and living standards 
throughout the world, with manifest great sacrifice of our 
standards of living and wages in America. This is the big ob- 
jective of all this foreign program. The assault on our tariff is 
a part of the movement which, if successful, would put such a 
strain on our economic and social order that it would necessa- 
rily blow up and would kill the goose that laid the golden eggs 
for these international bankers and industrialists themselves. 

Let us stick to the protective-tariff system. It has been the 
policy of the Government four-fifths of the time from Washing- 
ton’s day down to this. Under it we have prospered as no 
other nation in the recorded history of the earth has prospered, 
until to-day our people are the wonder and the envy of the 
earth. 

It is quite true that we are in the midst of a financial depres- 
sion produced by manifest causes that I shall not here discuss 
and which do not pertain to this subject, but I here and now 
predict, and I ask my fellow Senators to recall this prediction 
in the days to come, that if this bill is passed this Nation will be 
on the upgrade financially, economically, and commercially 
within 30 days, and that within a year from this time we shall 
have regained the peak of prosperity and the position we lost 
last October, and shall again resume our position as the first 
and foremost of all the peoples of history in all the essential ele- 
ments of individual and national greatness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a memorandum furnished by the Department of 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC COMMERCE, 
DIVISION OF FOREIGN TARIFFs, 
Washington, April 11, 1930. 
Memorandum 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORT PROHIBITIONS AND TARIFF 


APRIL 4, 1930 


The expected further measure of tariff revision announced last fall 
by the Australian Minister for Trade and Customs to take place in the 
spring of 1930 for the purpose of supplementing the general tariff revi- 
sions of November 22 and December 12, 1929, was promulgated April 3, 
1930, and became provisionally effective the following morning. The 
revision as introduced into the Australian Parliament comes into opera- 
tion provisionally, pending the formal ratification by that body, upon 
importations, excepting those already in bond in Australia or shipped 
from the country of origin before April 4, and consists of four 
parts: (1) A prohibition of importation of certain articles, excepting 
with the written consent of the Minister for Trade and Customs pre- 
viously obtained; (2) rationing of the importation of other commodi- 
ties on a basis of 50 per cent of the volume of imports for the 12 
months previous to March 31, 1930; (3) an increase by 50 per cent 
of the existing import duties on a list of other commodities; and (4) 
a rationing of the importation of others, in addition to an increase in 
the duty. 

The following items are those falling within the prohibited class: 

Foodstuffs: Biscuits; cheese; confectionery; eggs in shell or other- 
wise; lemons and oranges; dried fruits, excepting dates and figs; fruits 
preserved in liquid; vegetables, salted or preserved in liquid or partly 
preserved or pulped; corn flour; jams and jellies; jelly crystals and 
powders; lard and edible fats; meats preserved in tins and other air- 
tight containers; pork preserved by cold process; milk in dried or 
powdered form, malted milk; prepared coconuts; peanut butter ; onions; 
pickles, sauces, and chutney; starch and starch flour; custard powders; 
and vinegar. 

Metal manufactures: Barbed wire; bolts, nuts, and rivets; engineers’ 
set screws; rail dogs and spikes; wire and other nails; plated ware 
other than spoons, forks, and cutlery; aluminum ware other than 
spoons and forks; cast-iron pipes and cast-iron pipe fittings; shafting 
other than fiexible; iron and steel beams, channels, girders, joists, col- 
umns; trough and bridge iron and steel. 

Agricultural implements: Cultivators, except hand-worked cultiva- 
tors, harrows, stump-jump plows, drills (fertilizer, seed, and grain), 
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reaper threshers and harvesters, including stripper harvesters; horse- 
drawn hayrakes, chaff cutters, and horse gears; agricultural scariiiers. 

Electrical equipment; Wireless receiving sets, partly or wholly assem- 
bled wireless head phones; batteries, including dry cells and accumu- 
lators; electric smoothing irens. 

Miscellaneous : laundry blue; candles; canary seed; soap 
and soap substitutes; furs and other skins, partly or wholly made into 
apparel or other articles; blankets (excepting printers’ blankets) 
blanketing rugs, except floor rugs; curtains; textile blinds, tents, and 


Glhucese ; 


sails; petrol pumps, including parts therefor; electric and gas cooking | 


and heating appliances; tile baths and sinks; opal sheet glass; sanitary 
and lavatory articles of earthenware and glazed or enameled. fire clay; 
glue, cements, and prepared adhesives; gelatine, all kinds; acetic acid; 
and Portland cement. 

In the case of the following articles the importation is restricted to 
50 per cent of the volume of imports of the 12 months’ period previous 
to and ending March 31, 1930. Permits are being issued to importers 
authorizing this importation. The restricted articles are the following: 


Perfumed spirit and bay rum; unfermented grape wine ; manufactured | 
book 


tobaceo, cigars, cigarettes, snuff; matches and 
matches; and locomotives. 

The following are among the articles subject to an 
per cent of the present duties: 


vestas, including 


increase of 

Textiles: Piece goods for the manufacture of apparel knitted in tubu- 
lar form or otherwise, of cotton, silk or containing silk, artificial silk 
or containing artificial silk or being an admixture of wool with other 
fibers ; artificial flowers, fruits, plants, leaves, and grains, of all kinds and 
material’, parasols, sunshades, and umbrellas: certain wearing apparel. 

Polishes and paints: Blacking, dressings, and polishes for boots, shoes, 
and other articles of attire; dressings, inks, stains, pastes, and polishes 
for leather, furniture oils, pastes and polishes, floor polishes, bronzing 
and metal liquids; knife, metal, and stove polishes; tallow and greases, 
including axle greases and unrefined tallow; putty, kalsomine, water 
paints and distempers, in powder form; paints and colors ground in 
liquid and prepared for use, sheep marking oils, enamels, enamel paints 
and glosses, and white lead, dry or ground in oil; varnishes, varnish 
and oil stains, lacquers, japans, Berlin, Brunswick and stoving blacks 
and substitutes therefor, liquid sizes, patent knotting, oil and wood 
finishes, petrifying liquids, lithographic varnish, printers’ ink reducer, 
terebine, liquid dryers, gold size and liquid stain for wood. 

Toilet preparations: Perfumery, petroleum jelly, and toilet prepara- 
tions (perfumed or not) not otherwise specified, spirituous or not; 
perfumes, artificial (synthetic), in concentrated form, including syn- 
thetic essential oils, and mixtures of synthetic and natural essential 
oils, nonspirituous; perfumed spirits and bay rum. 

Wood manufactures: All manufactures of wicker, bamboo, and cane, 
not otherwise specified, including bamboo rules; all articles of wood not 
otherwise specified, and most furniture; photograph frames and stands. 

Fancy goods: Card cases, cigar and cigarette cases, tubes and holders, 
hatpins, match boxes, purse, snuff and tobacco boxes, wholly or partly 
ef gold or silver, except gold or silver plated and rolled gold, and simi- 
lar articles; articles used for outdoor and indoor sporting games, 
including toys; precious stoes, unset, including pearls, jewelry, and 
imitation jewelry, gramophones, phonographs, and other talking ma- 


chines, and records therefor; kinematographs not otherwise specified, | 


including arc lamps; grand, upright, and player pianos; bags, baskets, 
boxes, -cases, trunks, purses, wallets, traveling, and sporting bags, 
jewelry boxes and similar articles; caureras and magic 
lanterns. 


Leather and rubber manufactures: Harness, razor strops, and whips; | 


buggy saddles; leather, rubber, canvas, and composition belting, and 
green hide for belting and other purposes; goloshes, rubber sand boots, 
shoes, and plimsolls; boots, shoes, slippers, clogs, pattens, and other 
footwear (of any material) not otherwise specified, including uppers, 
tops, and soles; rubber boots ; pneumatic rubber tires and tubes therefor. 

Paper manufactures and stationery: Paper wrappings of all colors 
(glazed, unglazed, and miliglazed), browns, caps, sulphites, and sugars 
and all other bag papers, paper felt, and paper bags, not otherwise speci- 
fied ; strawboard, corrugated and other ; manufactures of paper, or partly 
manufactured of paper, including framed, or not framed, having adver- 
tisements thereon, including price lists, catalegues, circulars, posters, 


pictures for calendars, almanacs and diaries, directories, paper patterns, | 


printed tickets, billhbeads and other printed and ruled forms, printed 
wrapping paper, paper patty pans, and paper containers; manufactured 
stationery, including bill files, albums, cards and booklets, 
Christmas cards and similar kinds, paper knives, memorandum slates 
and tablets, sealing and bottling wax, postcards, bookmarkers, writing 
cases, paper binders, and penracks. 

Motor vehicles: Motor cycles and motor-cycle frames, whether partly 
or wholly finished (bat not including rubber tires and tubes): automo- 
bile bodies, assembled chassis, and automobile parts, not being parts of 
an unassembled chassis. 

Miscellaneous: Matches and vyeetas of all kinds; refrigerators and 
parts of refrigerators; glassware not otherwite specified; brooms, 
whisks, and mops; hair, cloth, tooth, rubbing, paint, varnish, nail, and 
other brushes; cordage, rope, and twine; cartridges and fireworks; 
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| yachts not otherwise specified, launches, and boats; straw envelopes and 
| unfermented grape wine. 

The written consent of the Minister for Trade and Customs has been 
given for the importation of goods the produce or manufacture of New 
Zealand, Paqua, and New Guinea, imported direct. 

(Additional details may be obtained from district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and from the 
tarifs in Washington Further announcements 
avaliable.) 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the same end will be obtained 
| by a vote on the conference report as would be obtained by a 
vote upon my motion to recommit. I therefore withdraw my 
motion to recommit the conference reports to the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, under the unanimous-consent agreement previously en- 
tered into the question is on the adoption of the conference 
| reports. The yeas and nays have already been ordered. The 
elerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CUTTING (when his name was called). On this ques- 
| tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Nye]. The junior Senator from North Dakota if present 
would yote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
| “vea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
is absent on account of illness. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Srecx]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” If the senior Senator from lowa 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kriya]. He being 
absent on account of illness, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, 1 would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH). 
He is at home ill and can not be present. If he were here, he 
would vote “nay.” I can secure no transfer of my pair, and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. On this vote the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. GovuLp] is paired with the junior Senator from South Caro 
lina [Mr. Biease]. If those Senators were present, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Gov.p] would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bieasre] would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The Senators from South Carolina {Mr. 
Smirn and Mr. Biease] are both necessarily absent, the senior 
Senator [Mr. SmirnH] by reason of illness and the junior Sena- 
tor [Mr. BLEASE] because of illness in his family. Both Sena 
| tors if present would vote “nay.” The senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the junior Senator from 
| South Carolina [Mr. Besse] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Govutp]. 

The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreck] is necessarily 
delayed on account of important matters in his State. If pres 
ent, he would vote “nay.” He is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr}. 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] is unavoidably de 
tained from the Senate. He is paired against the bill. If 
| present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 42, as follows: 

YEAS—44 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 

NAYS—42 


McKellar 
Me Master 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ark 
Schall 
Howell Sheppard 
La Follette Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—10 
Gould Nye 
King Smith 
Moses Steck 


division of 
will be 


foreign 


made as 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Dale 

| Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Gillett 


Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jobnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tramme!! 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 





Dill 
Frazier 
Georg: 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Ashurst 
| Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 

| Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 

| Connally 

Copeland 


Simmons 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Masa. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


| Blease 
Cutting 
Gof 


Watson 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


So the two conference reports were agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a concurrent 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 31) was read, consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), | 


That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes, as enrolled and pre- 
sented to the President of the United States for approval, be printed 


as a Senate document with an index and that 9,000 additional copies | 


be printed, of which 2,000 shall be for the Senate document room, 
5,000 for the House document room, 1,000 for the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, and 1,000 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the 


House of Representatives. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR SMOOT AND SENATOR SIMMONS 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not feel 
that the record in connection with the consideration and dis- 
position of the tariff bill should be ended without a word of 
public commendation and approval of the patience and the in- 
dustry which have been manifested by the able Senator from 


Utah [Mr, Smoor], who has had charge of the bill for the 
majority party in the Senate. Very naturally a good many 
hard blows have been struck. The Senator from Utah has 


manfully fought his party’s battle. Sometimes I have felt that 
some of the blows were of such a character that the Vice Presi- 
dent might well have declared a foul, but through all the long 
months of debate the Senator from Utah has been patient, kind, 
and courteous, These qualities have won the commendation and 
approval of all his colleagues. I do not think in the long his- 
tory of the Senate debates there has ever before been a Senator 
called upon to conduct a long, protracted, tiresome, wearisome 
leadership such as the Senator from Utah was drafted to carry 
on. He has been a good soldier. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want, in my own behalf and in 
behalf of many other Senators who have spoken to me in refer- 
ence to the matter, publicly to express our approval and our 
commendation of the great patience and the intense industry 
of the Senator from Utah. I sincerely hope that he will seize 
the first opportunity available to get the comfort and rest he 
has so well earned, for I fear that the burdens which he has 
been obliged to carry have been, and naturally and necessarily 
must have been, taxing to his health. We all, regardless of 
party or our views with respect to the merits of the bill that 
has just been disposed of, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
pay just recognition to his devoted service to duty, for he has 
proven himself a Gibraltar of patience and industry. 

Conzratulations are also due the minority leader of the 
Finance Committee [Mr. StmMmons] for the able and devoted 
service he has rendered his country during the consideration of 
this important, complicated, and controversial question, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as the ranking Denrocrat 
upon the Finance Committee, I wish to bear testimony to the 
fact that both in the committee meetings, which were long, 
tiresome, and sometimes irritating, and upon the floor of the 
Senate during the long months we have been considering the 
tariff measure, the Senator from Utah has not only shown Yre- 


markable patience but, so far as I have been able to judge, has | 
been absolutely fair in his treatment of Senators on the mi- | 


nority side of the Chamber. I wish on behalf of Senators on 
this side to extend our greetings to him and our thanks for the 
many 
which he has displayed during these discussions. Provoking 
as they have sometimes been, the Senator from Utah has main- 
tained his equilibrium and his spirit of fairness. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to say that I concur 


fully in the deserved encomiums which have been delivered 
upon the distinguished Senator from Utah; but before these 


tributes shall have been concluded, speaking for myself, and, I 
think, for the Democratic minority, I wish also to express our 
appreciation of the ability, the courage, and the consistency 
with which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
has lead the Democrats in their opposition to the bill. He has 
conducted a gallant fight for which and for the manner in 
which he has presented and adhered to the principles of De- 
mocracy as applying to the tariff bill. I wish to register my 
profound appreciation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, now that the battle is over 
and we gather around the campfire to discuss the campaign, I 
desire to say that I feel it is a very graceful and generous act 
on the part of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Watsu] to pay a tribute to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


Smoor], who, throughout this long struggle, has been the 
leader in the tariff fight on this side of the Chamber. During 





courtesies he has extended to us and for the fairness | 
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| the debate the Senator from Utah has shown a comprehensive 
| knowledge of the subject that I have never known to be sur- 
passed by any other man in the entire history of tariff dis- 
cussion. As a Member of the body at the other end of the Capi- 
| tol and as a Member of this body I have heard many tariff de- 
| bates, but I wish to say that no man before ever had thrust 
| upon him and willingly accepted all the burdens of a tariff dis- 
| cussion as has been done by the Senator from Utah throughout 
| this protracted struggle. His knowledge of the details of every 
rate atrazed us every day. 
| Of course, we also were all astonished at his physical en- 
| durance. I went to him time and again and plead with him 
| to let the Senate adjourn so that he might go home and secure 
a much-needed rest, for I thought he was wearing out, but he 
always replied in the same fashion, “I have got this job on my 
hands, and I intend to finish it.” So, like a martyr, he stood 
here to go through with what he conceived to be his duty. 

I think the Senator from Massachusetts has done well from 
the other side of the aisle to pay this just tribute to the Senator 
from Utah, who has so ably conducted this fight and has so 
unflinchingly stood by what he conscientiously believed to be 
his duty. 

BATTLE OF THE MONONGAHELA COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] aS members, on the part of the Senate, of the Battle of 
the Monongahela Commission, established by the provisions of 
House Joint Resolution 171, approved April 21, 1930. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 


the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries, 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing 
| the censtruction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 

on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Commitee on 
Commerce with amendments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
| without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

8.4050. An act to confer full rights of citizenship upon the 
Cherokee Indians resident in the State of North Carolina, and 
for other purposes ; and 

S. 4583. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite 
to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1872. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
| votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 4140) providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal 
and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following bills and joint resolutions, and 
| they were signed by the Vice President: 

8.174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
rome of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
one of the Southern States; 

8.465. An act to give war-time rank to retired officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or Coast 
Guard of the United States; 

S. 1268. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River, 
at or near Vincennes, Ind.; 

S$. 1458. An act for the relief of the State of Florida ; 

S$. 3810. An act to provide for the commemoration of the termi- 
nation of the War between the States at Appomattox Court 
House, Va.; 

8S. 3965. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
an easement to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St. Charles 
rifle range, St. Louis County, Mo. ; : 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, maintenance, and 
use of a banking house upon the United States military reserva- 
tion at Fort Lewis, Wash. ; 
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§. 4157. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- | 
pleting a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Chatta- 
nooga, Hamilton County, Tenn. ; 

$. 4196. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the St. Francis River in Craig- 
head County, Ark. ; 

S. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, | 
by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or 
the successors of said commission, to acquire, construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or across bound- 
ary line streams of Kentucky; 

S. 4585. An act authorizing the State of Florida, through its | 
highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near Free- 
port, Fla.; 

H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner; 

H. R. 827. An act for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 

H. R. 885. An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
Hahn, and David McCormick ; 

H. R. 969. An act to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code 
to provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States 
cireuit judges; 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing | 
for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal Stat- 
utes,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 1499. An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby ; 

H. R. 2030. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex. ; 

H. R. 3203. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of 
water for municipal and domestic purposes through the develop- 
ment of subterranean water on certain public lands within said 
State; 


H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary ef the Interior | 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and | 


practicability of establishing a national park to be known as the 
Upper Mississippi National Park, in the States of Iowa, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; 

H. R. 4469. An act for the relief of Second Lieut. Burge D. 
Gill; 


H.R. 5190. An act to enable the Postmaster General to au- | 


thorize the establishment of temporary or emergency star-route 
service from a date earlier than the date of the order requiring 
such service ; 


H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the reconstruction of the | 


Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. ; 


H. R. 6186. An act for the relief of Frank Storms; 

H. R. 6651. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski; 

H. R. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odekirk ; 

H.R. 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow ; 

H. R. 7484. An act for the relief of Edward R. Egan; 

H. R. 8591. An act for the relief of Henry Spight ; 

H. R. 8855. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 

H. R. 9169. An act for the relief of the successors of Luther 


Burbank ; 
H. R. 9198. An 
Lyttleton, 8. C.; 
H. R. 9800. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to hire 
vehicles from village delivery carriers ; 
H.R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
donate a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio ; 
H. R. 10875. An act to provide for the retirement of disabled 
nurses of the Army and the Navy; 


H. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita 
National Forest, Ark. ; 


act to remove cloud as to title of lands at Fort 


H. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. | 


389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. G., title 39, sec. 631), making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913; 


H. R. 11082. An act granting a franking privilege te Helen H. 
Taft; 


H. R. 11134. An act to amend section 91 of the act entitled | 


“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended; 

H. R, 11273. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa; 

H. R. 11274. An act to amend section 305, chapter 8, title 28, 
of the United States Code, relative to the compilation and print- 
ing of the opinions of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; 

H. R. 12440. An act providing certain exemptions from taxa- 
tion for Treasury bills; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution providing fer the participation 
of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and authorizing 
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and for other purposes; and 


| M. Flynn, 
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an appropriation to be used in connection with such celebration, 


H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution extending the time for the 
assessment, refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 1928 
in the case of married individuals having community income. 

REPORTS OF COM MITTEES 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3206) for the relief of Rebecca Green, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 900) 
thereon. 

Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 3644) for compensation in behalf of John 
reported it without amendment and submitted 
report (No. 901) thereon 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3472. A bill for the relief of H. F. Frick and others (Rept. 
No. 903) ; 

8.4598. A bill for the relief of Lowela 
904); and 

H. R. 745. An act for the relief of B. Frank Shetter (Rept. No. 
905). 

Mr. BLACK also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes (Rept. No. 


a 


Hanlin (Rept. No. 


| 906) ; 
H. R. 1481. An act for the relief of James C. Fritzen (Rept. 
No. 907) ; and 
H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 


United States Army, retired (Rept. No. 908). 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4584) for the relief of Ell- 
wood G. Babbitt and other officers and employees of the Foreign 
Commerce Service of the Department of Commerce, who, while 
in the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of Gov- 
ernment funds or personal property, by reason cf theft, catas- 
trophe, shipwreck, or other causes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 902) thereon 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 

| of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce (Rept. No. 909); and 

H. R. 11144. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to extend, remodel, and enlarge the post-office building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 910). 

Mr. KEYES also, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

H. R. 10416. An act to provide better facilities for the enforce- 
ment of the customs and immigration laws (Rept. No. 911) ; and 

H. R. 11432. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlurging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 

| 4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land (Rept. No. 912). 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon as indicated: 

H. R. 11591. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
opposite to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, 
Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872 (Rept. No. 913) ; 

H. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio (Rept. No. 
| 914) ; 

H. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. (Rept. No. 
| 915) ; and 

H. R. 11974. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Beaufort County Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
| ate a railroad bridge across the Lumber River at or near Fair 

Bluff, Columbus County, N. C. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 3444) to amend the 
Federal farm loan act with respect to receiverships of joint- 
stock land banks, and for other purposes, reported [it without 

amendment and submitted a report (No. 916) thereon. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 200) anthorizing 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce to make a study of and 
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investigate the matter of consolidation and unification of rail- 

road properties, reported it without amendment, and moved 

that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 

Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day, June 13, 1930, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S$. 174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
of the Southern States; 

8.465. An act to give war-time rank to retired officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, Murine Corps, and/or Coast 
Guard of the United States; 

S. 1268. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near Vincennes, Ind. ; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 

S.3S810. An act to provide for the commemoration of the ter- 


home 


one 


mination of the War between the States at Appomattox Court | for the purpose, 


House, Va.; 
S. 5065. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant an 
easement to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St. Charles 


rifle range, St. Louis County, Mo. ; 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, maintenance, and 
use of a banking house upon the United States military reser- 
vation at Fort Lewis, Wash. ; 

S.4157. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near 
Chattanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn.; 

8.4196. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
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| 


and operation of a bridge across the St. Francis River in Craig- | 


head County, Ark.; 
8S. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or 
the successors of said commission, to acquire, construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or across bound- 
ury line streams of Kentucky; and 
8.4585. An act authorizing the State of Florida, through its 
highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near Free- 
port, Fla, 
REPORT OF 


POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
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War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE KILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 11443) to provide for an Indian village at 
Elko, Nev., was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 127) authorizing the erection on the public 
grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, which was, on page 2, after line 11, to 
insert : 

Sec. 4. The memorial shall be erected under the supervision of the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capi- 
tal, and all funds necessary to carry out its erection shall be supplied 
by the donors in time to permit the completion and erection of the 
memorial not more than three years after the site is reported available 


Mr. HOWELL. 
amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United States submitting sun- 


dry nominations, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF SIOUX INDIANS 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 


| amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1372) 


| authorizing an appropriation for payment 


Post Offices and Post Roads, reported post-office nominations, | 


which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 4706) granting a pension to Strong-Wolf (with 
accompanying papers) ; to thé Committee on Pensions. 

Ly Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4707) 
lands for mining purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (8S. 4708) to amend the act entitled “An act providing 
for a study regarding the construction of a highway to connect 


of claims of the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That an appropriation of $300,000 be, and the same is hereby, author- 
ized to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the same to be in full settlement of all claims of the Sisseton 
and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians on account of claims asserted 
by them and arising and growing out of the treaty of September 20, 
1872 (Kappler’s Indian Laws and Treaties, 2d ed., vol. 2, p. 1057): 
Provided, That out of said amount there shall be paid to the attorneys 
prosecuting said claims, as attorneys’ fees, and to Joseph R. Brown 
and Ignatius Court, as representatives of said Indian tribes, such sums 
as to the Secretary of the Interior may appear just and equitable 
for services rendered in the prosecution of the claims of said Indian 
tribes under said treaty, not exceeding in all 10 per cent of the amount 
hereby appropriated. 

The proceeds of the amount hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
less attorneys’ fees and any amount that may be paid to said Joseph R. 
Brown and Ignatius Court, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of said Indians and shall draw interest at 


| the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date of the approval of this 


| act and shall be subject to appropriation by Congress for the use and 


to authorize the leasing of unallotted Indian | penefit of said Indians. 


Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate concur in the House 


| amendment with the amendment which I send to the desk, for 


the northwestern part of the United States with British Colum- | 


bia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, in 
Dominion of Canada,” approved May 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. BROCK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 191) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for establishing and erecting a memorial to the pioneers 
who crossed the Great Smoky Mountains in the early history of 
the country, building a memorial highway from the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park to the city of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 


OF FOREIGN 


cooperation 
15, 1930; 


with the 
to the Com- 


RELIEF SERVICE OFFICERS—-ELISE STEINIGER 


Mr. MOSES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H, R. 10919) for the relief of certain officers 
and employees of the Foreign Service of the United States and 
of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat, 
at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course of their re- 
spective duties, suffered losses of Goyernment funds and/or per- 
sonal property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, catas- 
trophes of nature, shipwreck, or other causes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
to the bill 


posed by him (H. R. 10881) to amend the World 





which I ask immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question is on the mo- 


| tion of the Senator from North Dakota that the Senate concur 


in the amendment of the House, with an amendment, which the 
clerk will state. 

The Cuuer Cierk. At the end of the first paragraph of the 
House amendment it is proposed to insert the following: 


Provided further, That before the Secretary of the Interior disburses 
any part of the appropriation herein authorized except as to compensa- 
tion to attorneys, agent or agents, he shall first investigate and determine 
whether any Indians other than those listed on the rolls as members 
of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux are members of the 
same and as such have any right to share in such appropriation, and 
in the event he shall so determine such other Indians shall be included 
within the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux for the purpose of 
the distribution of the fund herein provided for. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill to state the effect of the amend- 
ment which he is proposing, as I understand, as an amendment 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this measure provided for 
the payment of the claim of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands 
of Indians. Complaints came in from some Indians living in 
Montana claiming to belong to these bands, and the Senator 


195 


from Montana has asked that this amendment be incorporated 
in the bill, in order to protect certain residents of his State. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from North Dakota to concur in 
the amendment of the House of Representatives with the amend- 
ment which has been stated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire if that 
disposes of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment having been adopted by the Senate to the amend- 
iment of the House of Representatives, that the bill will be 
messaged over to the House, and the House will take such 
action as it sees fit upon the amendment to the amendment, 
either by asking for the appointment of conferees or by con- 
curring. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to be correet about the 
situation. I supposed the amendment having been agreed to, 
the question would be whether the bill as amended should be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
was included in the motion made by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 


COAL AND ASPHALT DEPOSITS IN CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW LANDS 
Mr. FRAZIER. I submit a conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on Senate bill 4140 and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4140) providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
und Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 6. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by the said amendment insert the following: 
“heretofore fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved February 22, 1921 
(41 Stat. 1107) ”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the said amendment insert the following: 
“has been heretofore or,” and on page 2, line 18 of the bill, after 
the word “offered,” imsert the word “hereafter”; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“either at public auction or private sale”; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Lynn J. FRAZIER, 

W. H. McMaster, 

Henry F. AsHurst, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Scorr Leavitt, 

W. H. Sprovt, 

JoHN M. Evans 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Im- 
mediate consideration of the eonference report? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should like 
to be informed whether the conference report has been agreed to 
unanimously by the conferees, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; it is a unanimous report, and has been 
agreed to by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the report. 

The report was agreed to, 


The question is on agreeing 
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DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE PROPERTY 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, House bill 11679 is of very great 
importance to the Lighthouse Service, and is of rather urgent 
character. The bill has passed the House and has been re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on Commerce. I ask 
unanimous consent for its Immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be stated by its 
title. 

The Curer Crerk. A bill (H. R. 11679) to provide for ac- 
quiring and disposition of certain properties for use or formerly 
used by the Lighthouse Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, us follows: 


Is there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise— 

(1) A suitable site for a lighthouse depot at or in the vicinity of 
Seattle, Wash.; and 

(2) Such additional land contiguous to the present site of the light- 
house depot at Chelsea, Mass., as may be 


necessary to 
increased activities of such depot. 


eare for the 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act entitled “An act to improve the efficiency 
of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” 
25, 1929, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to purchase the 
necessary land to be used as sites for lighthouse depots (1) at Newport, 
R. L., or elsewhere on Narragansett Bay; (2) at Portland, Me.; 
(3) at or in the vicinity of Rockland, Me.” 

Sec. 3. The 
convey by 


approved February 


and 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to 
quitclaim deed to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, the 
land constituting the site for the Old Light Tower at Cape Henry, Va., 
described by metes and bounds as follows, 
drawing No, 306, dated January 31, 1925, 
Superintendent of Lighthouses, Baltimore, 
Same at point A, which point A is south 20 


shown on blue prini of 
on file in the office of tho 

Md.: Beginning for the 

west 55.75 feet from the 
center of Old Light Tower, and running thence north 70° west 135 feet 
to B; thence north 20° east 265 feet, more or less, to C; thence along 
the south side of the 10-foot concrete road to the intersection at D; 
thence along the south side of 18-foot military road to EB; thence south 
20° west 19 feet, more or less, to F; thence north 70° west 385 feet to 
A, the point of beginning, containing approximately 1.77 acres of land, 
together with the abandoned lighthouse tower thereon, reserving to the 
United States a right of way for the water main now running through 
such site, together with the right of ingress and egress to the valve on 
such water main and for the purpose of maintaining and making repairs 
to such water main. 

The property herein authorized to be conveyed shall be preserved by 
such association solely for its historic interest, and shall be open to the 
public at reasonable times and on reasonable terms. The deed executed 
by the Secretary under the provisions of this section shall contain the 
express condition that if such association shall at any time cease to 
earry out the provisions of this section, or shall at any time use such 
property or permit its ase for other purposes, or shall attempt to 
alienate such property, title thereto shall revert to the United States. 


ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS BY JUDGE HARRY B. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ANDERSON OF 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech by Judge Harry B. Ander- 
son delivered to a graduating class in Memphis, Tenn 

This speech contains much historical information and thought- 
ful advice to young people and I believe should be published in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Graduates, reverend clergy, ladies, and gentlemen, there is an old 
custom, which might well be abolished, of having some elderly and pon- 
derous person pour admonition and platitudes on graduating classes. 
Nature has so constructed the young that they are practically imper- 
vious to advice, particularly from those of an older generation, and in 
this nature, as always, is wise, and thereby prevents stagnation and 
provides for progress. 

To one who obtained his ideas and philosophy largely in the nine- 
teenth century, this seems a topsy-turvy age. Youth has taken the 
center of the stage, and the graduate seems to be lecturing the middle 
aged in the magazines, the newspapers, all the public prints, everywhere, 
in fact, except at commencement exercises. Graduation ceremonies are 
the last stronghold of “the justice with fair, round belly, with good 
capon line, full of wise saws and modern instances.” 

In the last quarter of a century life has changed more than in any 
millenium since creation. The impossible of yesterday is the common- 
place of to-day and the archaic of to-morrow. When I was a boy, 
“ Darius Green and hig flying machine” was the ultimate of foolishness, 


address was ordered to be 
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but to-day the average citizen would not raise his eyes to view anything 


less than a fleet of airplanes sailing overhead A hard day's journey 
over the roads of 1900 is now a 20-minute spin on concrete, and the 
lonely ranchman the western plains but to turn a knob on a 


small wooden box and have poured out to him the golden voices of the 


on has 


great opera singers or the nerve-racking saxophone blues of the famous 
jazz bands of the Nation's metropolis. 

The man who never left his native village in Arkansas, for a quarter 
of a dollar spent at the local movie can see the Negus of Abyssinia 


leading his cavalry, Mussolini reviewing his black shirts, the navy of 


Great Britain maneuvering in the English Channel, or the Holy Fa- 
ther blessing the faithful in the great square of St. Peter's. To 


merely keep up with the luxuries, the conveniences, the time and labor 
saving devices that spring up almost hourly keeps the average citizen 
hurried, harassed, and nervous. He is informed of every world occur- 
it happens by the great news agencies, and the vast 
and unknown planet of Columbus has become the veritable back yard 


rence a8 800n AS 


of the modern traveler. 

All this is very disconcerting to the man of middle age. When the 
hair thins and the waistline expands, a man likes to have his ideas 
and his habits fixed and stati It is dificult for a person to approve 
of anything he did not become used to before he was 30. His ideals 
of conduct and of comfort, of habit and custom become crystallized 
in the first third of his lifetime, and from then on change unconsciously 


annoys him Iie wants at least one fixed point on which he can anchor 
his existence. y 
you your religious faith In your ancient church you have an institu- 
tion which touches and modifies your daily and common existence, and 
yet which reaches back the 


the ship of For that reason, among Many others, I envy 


to days of classic civilization; a church 
whose practices and beliefs are unchanged and unvarying for two 
milleniums, which bas seen empires and kingdoms and republics rise 
and fall, dynasties spring up and die away, and compared to which 
any th institution in the world is but of yesterday. And in its 
ample and leisurely way, unhurried and unhampered, it has worked out 
a rule and philosophy of life which, whether of human or divine in- 
spiration, is at least wise and satisfactory And so in the storm and 
stress of the stream of life—and life always was stormy, but now the 
currents are swift and the whirlpools more rapid—you have a solid rock 
to which it would be wise to cling 

Change comes rapidly in the physical world and progress is the law 
of lence tut in the moral world the saints and sages of the 
dawn of time stated the whole case—fortitude, temperance, prudence, 
and justice were the same essential virtues in old Babylon as in 
modern Memphis The problems of life, after all, have ever been 
the same, and life has ever required bravery, sobriety, prudence, and 


fair dealing for even a measure of success 


I hope none of 


you, if you possibly can afford a further education, 
will let this commencement end your schooling. I know that in all 
walks of life there are men who are educated beyond their intellects, 
but the mass of men are undertrained, Life is a far more complicated 


affair to-day than a half century ago, and requires far more specialized 
knowledge Time was when there were but three learned professions— 
the clergy, the law, and medicine—-but to-day there are dozens of 
professions whose very name or purpose was undreamed 6f but a few 


years back 
Nis 


The surveyor of the time of Washington with his chain, 
and his simple the 
electrical mechanical engineer, the 
what would have been 
in the Ages, and the bewhiskered doctor who rolled his 
pills the surgeon, the alienist, the child specialist, 
the gynecologist, the orthopedist, the internal medicine specialist, the 
eye the brain specialist, and hundred other varieties of 
whose could not pronounce if I knew them 
if you know one useful thing and know it well, you have mastered the 
secret of success, but life will become increasingly harder for 
and the untrained. Schools and academies and colleges 
and universities abound, and if circumstances permit, take advantage 
of what they offer 

There 
the land 
exploded 


logarithms, instruments 
engineer, t 


dozen varieties 


has bicssonied into 
civil engineer he 


chemical 


he 
engineer, and 
Middle 


bec 


a of 
sorcery 


own has 


ome 


specialist, a 


specialists names I even 
material 


the ignorant 


are many 
under new 
fallacies in 


old and superficially 
names. Most ideas called 
the Ur the Chaldees. 
behaviorists abroad in the land whose majo: 
virtue but a mere personal peculiarity. Doubtless 
that same idea prevailed in Egypt before the foundations of the pyra- 
mids, but in practical application it has ever led to ruin and disgrace. 
With the increasing cost of living one wife is more than most men can 
properly support. 

But why preach? 
remember, and from 
have had much effect. 
add one thought. 


attractive heresies 
“ new 


There 


abroad in 
thought ” were 
school of 
tenet seems to be that 


of 


is a 


chastity is not a 


You have had sermons every Sunday since you can 
competent clergymen, and I doubt if even they 

You have other interests to-night. But let me 
When you go out in life be kind and charitable to 
the other fellow. Remember your own troubles, canvass your own short- 
comings, and then be charitable in your estimate of the other fellow. 
He has difficulties, too. Life is not all beer and skittles. For a little 
time you are young and the blood courses swiftly in yeur veins and the 
world is your oyster, but befere you lift its shell old age has got you, 
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and you get bald, and your eyesight fails, and your teeth fall out, and 
your arteries harden, and your friends fall out, and the undertaker casts 
a speculative and measuring eye on your figure as you waddle by his 
| door, Between the cradle and the grave is but a short, short span, but 
that span is full of heartaches and disappointments and troubles, with 
here and there a transient joy. So have pity on your fellow wayfarers. 
Like you, they trudge the weary way to dusty death. If they fall and 
| falter, don’t scold them or blame them or revile them, but lend where 
you can a helping hand. A censorious man is never happy. 

Be good to the old folks. They toiled and suffered and sacrificed to 
bring you where you are in the world. As they grow old you are their 
all. Give them a thought now and then. It is not the nature of the 
young to much consider the old, but, so far as nature will let you, think 
of and do for the old people. 

Be good to the young. Theirs is the future. 

Don't forget your teachers. They have devoted their lives to teach 
the coming generations. If their teachings help you along the road to 
success, remember them lovingly and bountifully. 
| Anatole France wrote a book about a witty old vagabond who had 


9° 
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taken clerical orders, but whose life bad fallen into grave disorders. 
As he lay dying by the roadside he said to his young companion. 


“T have talked much foolish philosophy to you in my pride, but now 
I will give you the supreme truth. Be good, my son, be good.” 
| And so I will close with an epitome of all that is worth while in all 
the commencement addresses delivered first 
established : 

“ Be good men and good women, and whatever befalls, riches or pov- 
erty, honor or disgrace, your lives will be a success.” 


ever since schools were 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to present an amendment to the river 
and harbor bill, which I shall offer at the proper time, so that 
the proposed amendment may be printed and lie on the table. 
The proposed amendment is on page 31, to strike out all of lines 
12 to 25, both inclusive, and on page 32, lines 1 to 12, both in- 
elusive, and insert in lieu thereof as a substitute the provisions 
contained in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment 
| ceived, printed, and lie upon the table. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I included in my request that 
the amendment be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
| also will be made. 
| The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BLatne to 
House bill 11781, the river and harbor bill, is as follows: 

On page , strike out lines 12 to 25, inclusive, and on page 
out lines 1 to 12, inclusive, and insert : 

“Tilinois River, Ill., in accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in his 
report in said document, but the said project shall be so censtructed as 
| to require the smallest flow of water with which said project can be 
practically accomplished, in the development of a commercially useful 
| waterway : Provided, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for this project a sum not to exceed $7,500,000: Provided further, That 
the water authorized at Lockport, Ill, by the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, rendered April 21, 1930, and reported in 
volume 281, United States Reports, in cases Nos. 7, 11, and 12, original, 
October term, 1929, of Wisconsin et al, v. Tilinoig et al., and Michigan 
v. Illinois et al., and New York r. Illinois et al., according to the opin- 
ion of the court in the cases reported as Wisconsin v. Illinois, in vol- 
ume 281 United States Reports, page 179, is hereby authorized to be used 
for the navigation of said waterway: Provided further, That as soon 
as practicable after the [llinois waterway shall have been completed in 
accordance with this act, the Secretary of War shall cause a study of the 
amount of water that will be required as an annual average flow to meet 
the needs of a commercially useful waterway as defined in said Senate 
document, and shall, on or before January 31, 1938, report to the Con- 
gress the results of such study with his recommendations as to the 
minimum amount of such flow that will be required annually to meet 
the needs of such waterway and that can be diverted without injuriously 
affecting the existing riparian, navigation, and property interests on 
the Great Lakes to the end that Congress may take such action ag it 
may deem advisable.” 
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CONVENTION OF FEDERATION INTERALLIEE DES ANCIENS COMBATTANTS 


Mr. STEIWER. TI ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 911, House bill 
12348. It is a bill-for the partial payment of the expenses of 
certain foreign delegates. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the bill, 

The Carer Overx. A bill (H. R. 12348) to provide for the 
partial payment of the expenses of foreign delegates to the 
eleventh annual convention of the Federation Interalliee Des 


Let it be stated for the information of 


The clerk will state the title 





1930 


Anciens Combattants, to be held in the District of Columbia in 
September, 1930. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed with the con 
sideration of the bill. Is there objection’ 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill: but I wish it to be done in such fashion that 
the unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside only, and 
that unanimous consent will be granted, rather than a motion 
made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as unanimous con- 
sent is being granted for everything now being done, the Sena- 
tor from California may be assured that his measure i not 
imperiled. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is exactly what I desired to inquire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which was read, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


TREATY 


ON THE LONDON NAVAI 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, | ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a radio address June 12, 1930. by the Secretary 
of State on the London naval treaty. 

There being no objection, the address was 
printed in the Recorp. as follows: 


ordered to be 


[From the Washington Post of Friday 


For over a year the work of the Stat of the United 
States has been very largely directed toward carrying out the move- 
ment initiated by President Hoover looking toward a treaty of general 
naval limitation. This movement has just culminated in the London 
naval treaty of 1930, and that treaty is now pending before the Goveru 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy for 
ratification. To understand the which are thus presented to 
the peoples of these countries, it is necessary to survey the background 
and history out of which this movement and this treaty have arisen. 

The causes of this movement back to the Great War. 
war the United States was finishing a creat Navy which had 
been authorized in order to place America in a position to defend itself 
against the possible attacks of German militarism if that force should 
succeed in dominating Eurepe The British nation had likewise a large 
had the 
Japanese Navy had also been affected by the situation befor: 
the war 


June 13, 1930] 


Department 


issues 


date 
ended, 


aavy which been increased by necessities of the war. 


and during 
After the war was ended and German imperial militarism had 
heen succeeeded by a peaceful republic, a new 
all the nations of the world had been 
them were hungry for 

rhe large navies which bad been created for the exigencies of the war 
had become not only unnecessary but an actual source of danger as well 
as involving a great burden of cost. 


condition arese 
the 


Nearly 


engaged in war, and all of 


peace 


Their size was sufficiently great to 
suggest the constant possibility of offensive action. The contemplation 
of this possibility produced continual irritation between the various coun 
tries It was primarily to remove this that the 
called the Washington conference, and at that 
formulation of the Washington treaty of 1922. 


American Government 


conference led in the 


This conference was one of the great victories of peace. It 
strated a specific method of working for peace by naval limitation and it 
convinced the world that this method was practical and efficient. It is | 
true that prior to that date there had been treaties of naval limitation 


demon 


and they had been very successful. For over 100 years the experience of 
the United States and Canada with the Rush-Bagot agreement, which 
limited warships upon the Great Lakes of America, had shown that this 
arrangement contributed greatly to the good relations between those 
countries. Similarly in 1902 the Republics of Argentina and Chile had 
found a treaty of naval limitation a potent help in solving the difficul- 
ties that had arisen over their boundary line, and with its aid had sue- 
ceeded in inaugurating a new era of friendly relations, which still exisis. 

But neither of those instances, striking and important as they were, 
had affected enough nations of the world to have brought this method 
of preserving peace into general recognition. The Washington treaty 
of 1922 did this. It convinced the world that naval limitation was 
possible and directed the conscience of the world toward an insistence 
upon such limitation. Although it only succeeded in arresting com- 
petition in two classes of warships—the battleship and the aircraft 
carrier—it commenced a movement for further limitation which will 
not cease until all naval competition has been arrested. It not only 
did this but it had an immediate beneficial effect upon the relations 
of the nations which participated in it, particularly of the United 
States and Japan. 

Prior to the Washington treaty there had grown up in these coun- 
tries, which were both engaged in building great fleets of battleships, 
a spirit of suspicion and distrust. Irresponsible people In both na- 
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talk of the possibility of war The Wash 

only but also 
fortifications and 
The 
vVillingness of both parties to make sacrifices In armaments ended the 
tendency ft look other 
sible the beginning of a new era of good will 


beginning tc 
treaty, ending not 
providing that neither nh 
naval bases in certain regions 


tions were 


ten the competition 
should 


put a stop to this growing ill will 


in battleships 


ition increase ifs 


upon each as possible enemies, and made pos- 


LOOPHOLE LEFT FOR TROUBLE 


Sut in these 
left a 
limited ; 
ference 


and, as 


spite of 
for future 
cTuisers 


the Washington 
two kinds of warships 


great 
trouble 
destroyers 


SuUCCEeRRES, 
Only 


conference 
loophole were 
and submarines were not After the con- 
began in Europe in these unregulated 
that competition gradually spread to 
nations No seven meetings were called, 
after the another, for the purpose either directly or indirectly of 
meeting this situation and trying to close the loophole 

Six of these werr the 
League of Nations, seventh 
America. Britain which 
None of them were successful, and the failures 
creasing competition in these three 
reuse again a spirit of friction and ill will 
and Britain it became particularly 
became evident that th: 
to check its growth 

The fact that at this very time 
had entered into 


adjourned competition 
happens 


than 


types always 


other lexs international 


one 


meetings of 
and the 
and Japan 


preparatory 
was the 3-power 
wus called at 


of the 
conference of 
Geneva in 1927. 
with the in- 
of warships, tended to 
United States 
and unfortunate, 
Governments of both nations should take 


commission 


together 
classes 
Between the 
noticeable and it 


steps 


virtually all the nations of the 
a solemn covenant in the pacts of Paris, the 


world 
so-called 
Kellogg-Briand pact, to renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
and in future to solve their controversies only by pacific 
remove the which 
tien True, the execution of that 
event It laid down a international policy and it 
general and overwhelming popular support 

It proposed a new but 
tions merely by virtue 


did net 
“om peti 


means, 


oO: itself danger was being created by naval 


instrument was a vitally 


had 


important 


new behind it a 


era, new eras do not old 


To curse 


come out of 


future. 


condi- 


of good resolutions for the evils 


| which have been created by mischievous conditions, the conditions them 


selves must be changed. I: 
will 


order to create a situation where 


no nation 
resert to War as an 
addition 


ure of confidence 


instrument of national policy there must be 


established, in to the promise to make 
ability of the different nations 
pacific intentions under all the tempta 
them Affirmative, practical 


good resolution and to begin the evolu- 


not war, a larger meas 


than now exists in the 
their 
sure to confront 


out the 


of the world to maintain 
which are 


be taken t« 


tions steps 


must carry 
tion in international good will upon which the success of that resolution 
depends. Otherwise the failure of the 


than if it had never been 


good resolution may produce a 


condition worse made 


SITUATION SUMMED UP 


Thus the situation as it stood a 
The nations of the 
toward a new régime 
Washington treaty 


renounce war 


year summed 
world had been taking definite 
of peace by 
They had 


altogether as,a 


ago may be up as fol 
practical steps 
the partial naval disarmament of the 
entered into a formal covenant to 
national policy But the 
incomplete 


consequence 


howe : 


also 
practical steps 
of disarmament were and new suspicions and irritations wer« 

And the peac 
trembling in the 
tem and thus to mark the opening of a really new era in the 
other good resolutions, it should 
away into nothingness depended on the practical steps whicl 
taken to make it good. 

From this background the« of the Tnited States under 
President Hoover and that of Great Britain under Prime Minister Ma 
Donald started last year the movement to change the old dangerous 
conditions, to complete the work begun by the Washington conference, 
to close the last possibility of naval competition between their 
peoples and the other peoples of the world, and thus to take a 
step forward toward making effective the intentions of 
Kellogge-Briand pact. Negotiations between the two Governments 
begun in the summer of 1929. They were carried on at 
conference of Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald at the Rapidan in Octo 
ber. Their purposes were set forth in the following joint statement 
issued by them on October 9 after this personal meeting : 

“We have been guided by the double hope of settling our own differ- 
ences on naval matters and so establishing unclouded good will, candor, 
and confidence between us, and also of contributing something to. the 
solution of the problem of peace in which all other nations are inter- 
ested and which calls for their cooperation. 

“In signing the Parise peace pact, 56 nations hav 
shall not be used as an instrument of national policy. 
that all disputes shall be settled by pacific means 

“Both our Governments resolve to the 
declaration of good intentions, but as a positive 
nationa] policy in accordance with its pledge.” 


pact was thus far a 
balance 


ts fate 


was 
Whether this paper was to become a live sys 


mere paper promise 


work's 
fade 


should be 


(,overnment 


own 
long 

the 
were 
the personal 


noble 


declared that war 

We have agreed 
necept pence pict not 
obligation to 


are a 
direct 
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MEETING A 


Out of these beginnings came the call for the London conference and 


out of the London conference came the London naval treaty. Thus 
that treaty is not mercly an attempt to establish a relationsbip for the | 
time being between the three fleets of America, Britain, and Japan; 
it is the culmination of a 10-year movement toward peace between 
the various naval powers of the world and also a step in the vitaliza- 
tion of the Kellogg-Briand pact Of course, it is not equal to the 
vision of the two men who issued the Rapidan statement. In human 
affairs no realization ever matches the vision, and limitation of arms 
is not a single step but a continuous process. 


But the treaty is a long step forward in that evolutionary process. 


It 


prescribes a complete limitation and a cessation of competitive 
building between the navies of America, Britain, and Japan—the three 
greatest naval powers of the world sSetween them if this treaty is 
ratified there is to be no further naval competition or the rivalry, 
suspicion, and ill will which is sure to arise out of it. With these 
three powers two other powers—France and Italy—have joined in 
certain important agreements in the treaty. They have joined in a 


6-year extension of the battleship holiday. 
They have also joined in 
warfare—-the kind of warfare 
War And finally they 
other thr powers their 
their 


a covenant to outlaw 
which 
have given 
approval 
own 


ruthless submarine 
dragged America into the Great 

to the limitation treaty of the 
and hearty concurrence, with the 
negotiations in the bope of ultimately 
other three in a similarly complete limitation. 


promise continue 


to 


joining the 
PENDING FOR RATIFICATION 


This limitation treaty is now pending for final ratification in each 
of the three countries to which its full restrictions will apply—Amer- 
ica, Britain, and Japan In each of these it 
vigorous opposition in certain quarters Sut the source of this oppo- 
sition and the arguments which are against it give fresh evi- 
dence of its true and of the basis upon which it stands. 
In each country opposition comes mainly from some extremists 
among the warriors of that country while at the same 
time in each country civilian public opinion is giving it overwhelming 
support. 


countries is 
made 
value real 
the 
professional 


Furthermore, the things which are said in criticism of the treaty by 
warriors in one are directly in conflict with the things which 
are said in criticism of it by warriors in the other countries. American 


country 


admirals are saying that the treaty will not establish parity between | 
America and Britain but will make the American Navy inferior to the | 


British Navy. At the very same moment British admirals and former 
of the Admiralty are declaring that the treaty imposes naval 


inferiority upon Great Britain and supremacy upon the United States. 


lords 


American admirals are declaring that the treaty makes impossible a 


successful war with Japan, while at the same moment 
admirals declare that the treaty makes it impossible for the Japanese 
Navy “ adequately to protect the Japanese nation.” In Japan one un- 
fortunate naval officer is reported to have committed suicide as a pro- 
test against the treaty, and two others have recently resigned for the 
same reason. 
Out of this clash of opinions two results are clear: First, that a 
treaty so evenly criticized on opposite grounds by extremists in all 
three countries must pretty near to the central line of fairness 
and justice between all three. All treaties which like this one involve 
a compromise of opposing interests must necessarily contain some con- 
cessions by each party 


come 


In the case of this treaty the concessions are 
apparently so evenly distributed that exactly opposite results are being 
claimed to flow from the treaty in each of the three countries. All of 
these predictions of evil can not be true; probably none of them are. 
NAVAL OFFICERS HANDICAPPED 

But there is a deeper reason why these criticisms should not prevail 
against the treaty. The critics are naval officers—fighting men. They 
are handicapped by a kind of training which tends to make men thiok 
It is not their func- 


é 


of war as the only possible defense against war. 
tion the preventive international relations 
which are intended to make war less likely. They do not weigh the 
factor of international good will or rightly evaluate machinery which 
will prevent war by substituting other remedies for the settlement of 
disputes between nations. 

They are thus likely to be blindfolded to one-half of the horizon 
very important half. Under these circumstances they are naturally 
against all naval limitation. For it is difficult for them to see that 
naval limitation itself by checking mutual and promoting 
good will is one of the most effective preventives of war. It is hard 
for them to realize that a navy which seems to them merely large 
enough for defense may seem to the other nation to be so large that it 
must be intended for offense. 


to consider 


measures of 


—a 


suspicion 


exciting | 


Japanese | 
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“They are willing to take the risks of war but they are not willing to 
take the risks of peace.” 

Do not misunderstand me. I have no intention of including all 
naval and military men in this criticism. It would be a gross injustice 
to the two services and to the many broad and fair minded officers 
within them. For two years, as Secretary of War under President 
Taft, I had the honor of being in constant association with the officers 
of the General Staff of the Army, and among them were many men 
whose grasp of these questions was conspicuously broad and fair and 
statesmanlike. Again, at the London conference we delegates had the 
benefit of the assistance and advice of the commander in chief of the 
American Fleet, Admiral Pratt, as well as of several other able naval 
offices, than whom I can not imagine men with fairer minds or a 
betterMalanced view of all of the conditions which entered into the 
making of the treaty. Admiral Pratt's statement in favor of the treaty 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was conspicuous for 
its statesmanlike analysis and fair appraisal of the opposing elements 
of the problem. 








MILITARY VIEWPOINT NARROW 


I am speaking of a tendency—the tendency of the professional mili- 
tary viewpoint. That viewpoint has cropped out in all three countries 
in respect to the treaty, and it has been conspicuous in some of the 
testimony which has been given before the Senate committees. It is 
narrow. It only covers a portion of the field which must be consid- 
| ered in matters of national security and defense, and its limitations 
and dangers have long been recognized by the American people. 

From the very foundation of their Government the American people 
have placed the decision of these matters not in the hands of their 
admirals and generals but in the hands of their civilian representa- 
tives. By our Constitution the size and character of the American 
fleet, so far as it is determined by appropriation, rests with the Presi- 
dent and Congress; so far as it is determined by treaty, it rests with 
the President and the Senate. The naval officer is relegated to the 
function simply of giving advice on technical matters to these civil 
| Officers who have the duty of making the decision. 

In these respects the American people have only carried out the 
traditions and methods of all the English-speaking peoples of the world 
which have existed for at least 300 years. The last Englishman who 
sought to create a navy larger than the wishes of the representatives of 
the British people was Charles I, and his action in trying to collect for 
that purpose what was known as ship money without the consent 
of the House of Commons resulted in the civil war in which he lost 
his head. Those Americans to-day who are suggesting that the size 
and character of the American fleet must be determined solely in ac- 
cordance with the views of the admirals of the fleet are not only 
seeking to reverse the traditions of three centuries but are suggesting 
the surrender of what has hitherto been regarded as one of the most 
priceless rights of the American people and one most necessary for the 
protection of its liberty. 





BREADTH OF VIEW NEEDED 


Certainly never was the necessity of breadth of view shown more 
clearly than in the case of the present treaty. Certainly never were 
the dangers of a narrow militaristic viewpoint more clearly made mani- 
fest. Here is a treaty which represents the latest step in a constructive 
progress toward international good will of over 10 years. It is a result 
of negotiations begun over a year ago and carried on through 14 weeks 
of careful deliberation in London. So far as the security »f America is 
concerned, those American rights were represented by a delegation of 
seven gentlemen, at least three of whom had worn the uniform of the 
United States as soldiers during the last great war, and who, therefore, 
fronr personal experience, are well aware of the ravages of war and the 
vital need of a proper national defense. 

The treaty deals with a proposed American fleet of a total tonnage of 
1,125,000 tons. The chief differences of opinion in the Navy relate 
merely to 30,000 tons, or three ships, and merely to the method in which 
those three ships should be armed—whether with 8-inch or 6-inch guns. 
And as to this question there is a difference of opinion within the Navy 
itself, where the commander in chief of the fleet and many others agree 
that the treaty is right. 

Yet because of this slight difference of opinion in respect to less than 
3 per cent in tonnage of the total fleet certain opponents of the treaty 
would throw overboard all of the benefits of this great movement, all 
of the admitted advantages of the treaty, and go back to an era of unre- 
stricted competition with Japan and Great Britain. Never was the nar- 
rowness and intolerance of militarism exhibited in a mare striking light. 
Never was the wise foresight of our forefathers which placed the decision 
of such matters in different hands more clearly vindicated. 


POSTPONEMENT IS DISCUSSED 
The opponents of the treaty are now urging that its consideration 





They thus are apt to ask for larger navies than the man who can 
see the whole horizon. It is especially difficult for them to make the 
decision which must be made by every government as to the proper 
size of an armament reasonably sufficient for defensive purposes, but 
which will not seem provocative or disturbing to other nations. In the 
language of Prime Minister MacDonald, when he was here last year, 


should be postponed until next autumn, after the elections. They say 
that more time is required for its proper consideration by the Senate. 
Let us look at that argument. Probably no treaty has ever been before 
the Senate of which the essential questions involved have had such long 
and thorough publicity as those of this treaty. For the issues of this 
treaty which are in controversy are very narrow and they have been 
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publicly debated for over three years. The comparative values of the 
6 and 8 inch cruisers as well as the tonnage of each which may be 
required by the three powers were the chief questions discussed at the 
Geneva conference in 1927. Those questions have been well known by 
the public ever since. 

Over 100 press correspondents attended the London conference last 
winter and flooded the press of the world with a continuance of this 
When the treaty reached the Senate an innovation on 
former committee procedure in such matters was determined on and the 
treaty was discussed before Committee on Foreign Relations not as 
heretofore in private sessions but in public sessions, with a large press 
representation in attendance. Not only that, but a second committee 
of the Senate, the Committee on Naval Affairs, also held public sessions, 
and its proceedings were fully reported in the public press. 

Finally, the Senate is having for its deliberations the benefit of the 
advice of two of its leading Members, Senator Rosinson and Senator 
REED, members of each of the two great national parties, who also were 
members of the American delegation in London, and who are acquainted 
with every step of the negot!ations. Probably never within the history 
of this country have there been before the Senate for decision questions 
where there has been more opportunity given the Senate for obtaining 
information and less chance of the Senate being taken by surprise or 
deceived, 


discussion. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DELAY 

On the other hand, what will be the consequences of delay? Discus- 
sion of the treaty thus far has been entirely without regard to party 
politics, In the negotiations in London, as well as in the discussions 
before the Senate committee, Democrats and Republicans have 
sidered the questions before them purely as national and never as party 
questions. This is as it should be, and as our Constitution intended in 
the senatorial consideration of international treaties. 

But if the ratification of the treaty should be postponed until the 
autumn there will be projected into every senatorial contest the bitter 
efforts of a single group of newspapers which is now devoting itself to 
the defeat of the treaty. These efforts do not now and would not then 
consist in a discussion of the real questions involved in the treaty. The 
irresponsible misrepresentation, the spirit of international suspicion 
and ill will which thus far has marked the editorials of this group, 


con- 


would be poured into every canvass in an effort to align candidates on | 


one or the other side of this controversy. 

The possibility of war between this country and Britain or Japan 
would be discussed in every district, and alleged sinister motives and 
purposes toward us on the part of these two other nations would be 
conjured up and paraded before the voters. This could have no other 
result than to breed unfounded suspicion and ill will. It would not 
only tend to drag the treaty into party politics but it would go far to 
neutralize the efforts which our Government has made during the past 
10 years to cultivate friendship and good will with these other nations. 
It would go far to destroy the benefit and purpose of the treaty when 
ratified. 

The London naval constructive 


treaty represents a definite step 


on the long road toward international good understanding and peace, | 
Its defeat would undo the progress | 


Its ratification will insure that step. 
of many years. Unless we wish to reverse the well-matured policy of 
this country for nearly 10 years, the treaty should be ratified, and 
ratified promptly. 


ADJOURN MENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 16, 1930, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 13 (legis- 
lative day of June 9), 1930 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Ralph J. Totten, of Tennessee, a Foreign Service officer of 


class 1, serving as minister resident and consul general at Cape | 
Town, Union of South Africa, to be envoy extraordinary and | 


minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the 
Union of South Africa. 
UNTrrep States ATTORNEY 
Henry BE. Davis, of South Carolina, to be United States attor- 
ney, eastern district of South Carolina, to succeed J. D. Ernest 
Meyer, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 


Sanford M. Dawsey to be postmaster at Dothan, Ala., in place 
of S. M. Dawsey. 

Arthur H. Mershon to be postmaster at Fairhope, Ala., in 
place of A. H. Mershon. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
8, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. | 
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Jewell Sorrell to be postmaster at Jemison, Ala., 
Jewell Sorrell. 
| 1930. 

John F. Frazer to be postmaster at Lafayette, Ala., in place 
of J. F. Frazer. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 
Charlie D. Tlughes to be postmaster at Verbena, Ala., in place 
of C. D. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 
ARIZONA 


i 
Annie L. Kent to be postmaster at Parker, Ariz., in place of 
i 
| 
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in place of 
Incumbent’s commissien expired February 23, 


J. B. Roberts, resigned. 
Frank O. Polson to be postmaster at Williams, Ariz. 
of F. O. Polson. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 
ARKANSAS 

James A. Skipper to be postmaster at England, Ark., in place 
of J. A. Skipper. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Alice R. Beard to be postmaster at Gentry, Ark., in place of 
A. R. Beard. 1930. 

John 8S. Thompson to be postmaster at Gravette, Ark., in place 
of J. W. Oglesby, jr., resigned. 

Edna N. Orr to be postmaster at Judsonia, Ark., in place of 
F. G. 
1929. 

Clyde E. Mitts to be postmaster at Swifton, Ark., in place of 
C, E. Mitts. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 
a W. Burford to be postmaster at Wilmar, Ark., 
of C. 
1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expires July 2 


Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 


in place 


Ww. May 12 


Burford. Incumbent’s commission expired 


CALIFORNIA 

Axel P. Brown to be postmaster at Albion, Calif., in place of 
Cc. J. Brown, resigned. 

Florence E, Mathews 
place of F. E. Mathews. 
11, 1930. 

Edward D. Mahood to be postmaster at Corte Madera, Calif., 
D. 


to be postmaster at Brea, Calif., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


in place of E. Mahood 


Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 1930. 

Edna F. Grant to be postmaster at Hopland, Calif., in place of 
E. F. Grant. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Charles E. Wells to be postmaster at Maxwell Calif., in place 
| of C. E. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 

1929. 

Irma L. Dal Porto to be postmaster 
place of Georgia Regester, resigned. 

Myrtle E. Pollock to be postmaster at 
place of Rose Loucks, resigned. 

Roscoe E. Watts to be postmaster at Rialto, Calif., in place 

of R. E. Watts. Incumbent's commission expires July 2, 1930. 


at Oakley, Calif., in 


Portola, Calif. in 


COLORADO 

Albert Neuman to be postmaster at ElDert, Colo., in place of 
Albert Neuman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 
1930. 

Leroy L. Marsh to be postmaster at Pagosa Springs, Colo. 
place of V. A. Flaugh. 
22, 1930. 

Roswell H. Bancroft to be postmaster at Palisade, Colo., in 
place of R. H. Bancroft. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20. 1930. 

Gale A. Lee to be postmaster at Pueblo, Colo., in place of 
E. B. Wicks, deceased. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


CONNECTICUT 

Willis C. Chidsey to be postmaster at Avon, Conn., in place of 
W. ©. Chidsey. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Michael M. Olie to be postmaster at Pequabuck, Conn., in 
place of M. M, Olie. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
930. 

William S. Tifft to be postmaster at Seymour Conn., in place 
of W. 8S. Tifft. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1930. 

Carleton W. Tyler to be postmaster at Southbury, Conn., in 
place of C. W. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expires July 

2, 1930. 
| Walfred C. Carlson to be postmaster at Washington Depot, 
| Conn., in place of W. C. Carlson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 3, 1930. 

DELAWARE 

Harry 8. Harrington to be postmaster at Harrington, Del, in 
place of F. C. Powell. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1930. 

Arthur S. Hearn to be postmaster at Laurel, Del., in place of 
A. S. Hearn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 1930. 

James BE. Willey to be postmaster at Seaford, Del., in place 
of J. B. Willey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 
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FLORIDA 

Charles L. Sickles to be postmaster at Apopka, Fla., in place 
of W. R. McLeod. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Jennie L. Cooley to be postmaster at 
place of J. L. Cooley. 
29, 1930. 

Owen W. Pittman to be postmaster at Miami, Fla., in place 
of O. W. Pittman. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1920 

Julia Seabloom to be postmaster at Ormond Beach, Fla., in 
place of Julia Seabloom. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Jeannette C. 
of N. B 


Lynn Haven, Fla., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 


Young to be postmaster at Starke, Fia., in place 
Hull, deceased. 
GEORGIA 

Buoie L. Bennett to be postmaster at Nashville, Ga., in place 
of Stella Phelps, resigned. 

Mary W. Barclay to be postmaster at Rome, Ga., in place of 
M. W. Barclay. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1930. 
IDAHO 

Edgar H. Dammarell to be postmaster at Kendrick, Idaho, in 
place of H. D. Stanton, deceased. 

Omer 8. Cordon to be postmaster at Rigby, Idaho, in place of 
0. 8. Cordon. Incumbent’s commission expired June 12, 1930. 
ILLINOIS 

Frank Willey, jr., to be postmaster at Alto Pass, Ill. in place 
of H. C. Minton, Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1930. 

Walter B. Dunlap to be postmaster at Bath, Ill, in place of 
W. B. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

George E. Stauffer, jr., to be postmaster at Baylis, LIL, in 
place of G. E. Stauffer, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1930. 

R. Dunn Cook to be postmaster at Belle Rive, IL, in place 
of R. D. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Sidney F. Coffman to be postmaster at Bluford, IIL, in place 
of 8S. F. Coffman. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 
1930, 

Walter L. Barrow to be postmaster at Campbell Hill, IIL, 
in place of J. H. Lawder, deceased. 

Edward G. Mochel to be postmaster at Clarendon Hills, IIL 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 

May S. Williams to be postmaster at Hanover, IIL, in place 
of M. 8. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1930. 

Harker Miley to be postmaster at Harrisburg, IIL, in place 
of Harker Miley. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Hugo L. Schneider to be postmaster at Highland Park, IIL, 
in place of H. L. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Samuel A. McCullough to be postmaster at Irvington, IIL, in 
place of 8S. A. McCullough. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Martin W. Mensching to be postmaster at Itasca, IIL. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Herman W. Behrens to be postmaster at Kampville, IIL, in 
Place of H. W. Behrens. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1930. 

Murtin J. Riedy to be postmaster at Lisle, IIL, in place of M. 
J. Riedy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 1930. 

Sophie Benhart to be postmaster at Medinah, Ill. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1928. 

Samuel J. Davis to be postmaster at Mooseheart, IIL, in place 
of S. J. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Louis J. Gauss to be postmaster at Peoria, Ill., in place of 
B. C. Colborn. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1926. 

Edward H. Hannant to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, IL, 
in place of EK. H. Hannant. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 3, 1980. 

Chester A. Bailey to be postmaster at Okawyville, IIl., in place 
of J. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1930. 

Raymond W. Peters to be postmaster at St. Joseph, IIL, in 
place of R. W. Peters. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Willie E. Rudolph to be postmaster at Sibley, Ill, in place of 
W. E. Rudolph. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 

John W. Vangilder to be postmaster at Sumner, IIL, in place 
of J. W. Vangilder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Charles E. Van Buren to be postmaster at Victoria, Lll., in 
place of C. E. Van Buren. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 


Office 
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| place of W. J. DeVerter. 
| 7, 1930. 


JUNE 13 


Ulysses G. Dennison to be postmaster at Winnebago, Il., in 
place of U. G. Dennison. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

INDIANA 

William J. DeVerter to be postmaster at Cayuga, Ind., in 

Incumbent’s commission expired June 


Shad R. Young to be postmaster at Cicero, Ind., in place of 
S. R. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Chester Boone to be postmaster at Connersville, Ind., in place 
of Glen Zell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 


| 1929. 


Daniel W. Dupes to be postmaster at East Chicago, Ind., in 
place of H. H. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 29, 1930. 

George C. Clemens to be postmaster at Hammond, Ind., in 
place of R. H. McHie, deceased. 

Ralph 8. Ward to be postmaster at Knightstown, Ind., in place 
of R. 8S. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

Otto A. Weilbrenner to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ind., 
in place of P. E. Rowe. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Harry A. McColly to be postmaster at Rensselaer, Ind., in 
place of Vernon Howels. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 6, 1930. 

IOWA 


Myrtle B. Stark to be postmaster at Boxholm, Iowa, in place 
of M. B,. Stark. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1980. 

John L. Eichacker to be postmaster at Homestead, Iowa, in 
place of J. L. Eichacker. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1980. 

Levi L. Reynolds to be postmaster at Little Sioux, Iowa, in 
place of L. L. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
8, 1930. 

Floyd A. Bryceson to be postmaster at Moorhead, Iowa, in 
place of Carl Nielsen, resigned. 

Phillip T. Serrurier to be postmaster at Sabula, Iowa, in place 
of P. T. Serrurier. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Ferdinand J. Ruff to be postmaster at South Amana, Iowa, in 
place of F. J. Ruff. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Estella M. Hauser to be postmaster at Varina, Iowa, in place 
of E. M. Hauser. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Flossie K. Pfeiff to be postmaster at West Burlington, Iowa, in 
place of F. K. Pfeiff. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

KANSAS 

Louise M. Pfortmiller to be postmaster at Gorham, Kans., in 
place of L. M. Pfortmiller. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Douglas M. Dimond to be postmaster at Kensington, Kans., 
in place of D. M. Dimond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

Stephen Young to be postmaster at Louisburg, Kans., in place 
of Sarah Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

Harry V. Baxter to be postmaster at Madison, Kans., in place 
of E. E. Haynes. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Robert M. Skidmore to be postmaster at Norwich, Kans., in 
place of R. M. Skidmore. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
16, 1930. 

Lewis E. Glasco to be postmaster at Piedmont, Kans., in place 
of L. E. Glasco. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

John H. O'Connor to be postmaster at Winfield, Kans., in 
place of J. H. O'Connor. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930, 

KENTUCKY 


Hattie O. Duncan to be postmaster at Coxton, Ky., in place of 
Ella Dabney, resigned. 

David B. Ramey to be postmaster at Praise, Ky., in place of 
D. B. Ramey. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 


MAINE 


Willis H. Allen to be postmaster at Columbia Falls, Me., in 
place of W. H. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires June 28, 
1930. 

Charles J. Bragdon to be postmaster at Gardiner, Me., in place 
of C. J. Bragdon. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

Willard E. Day to be postmaster at Monmouth, Me., in place 
of W. E. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1930. 

Mertland L, Carroll to be postmaster at New Harbor, Me., in 
place of M, L, Carroll, Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930, 





1930 


Lillian C. Erickson to be postmaster at Stockholm, Me., in 
place of G. W. Tracy, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John P, Brown to be postmaster at Bass River, Mass., in place 
of J. P. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Leo D. Glynn to be postmaster at East Long Meadow, Mass., 
in place of L. D. Glynn. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Burton D. Webber to be postmaster at Fiskdale, Mass., in 
place of B. D. Webber. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

James C. Smith to be postmaster at Leominster, Mass., in 
place of J, C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 
1930, 

Donald A, MacDonald to be postmaster at Mittineague, Mass., 
in place of D. A, MacDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930, 

Alice M. Lincoln to be postmaster at Raynham, Mass., in 
place of A. M. Lincoln. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Myrtice S. King to be postmaster at Upton, Mass., in place 
of M. 8. King. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1930. 

John H. Fletcher to be postmaster at Westford, Mass., in 
place of J. H. Fletcher. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 


Hance Briley to be postmaster at Atlanta, Mich., in place of 
Hance Briley. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1°30. 

Frances A. Milldebrandt to be postmaster at Auburn Heights. 
Mich. Office became presidential June 1, 1929. 

Natalie G. Marker to be postmaster at Elk Rapids, Mich., 
in place of N. G. Marker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

James G. Gilday to be postmaster at Erie, Mich., in place of 
J. G. Gilday. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Ward R. Rice to be postmaster at Galesburg, Mich., in place 
of W. R. Rice, Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Lee Roy Perry to be postmaster at Grand Blanc, Mich., in 
place of L. R. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1930, 

Elfreda L. Mulligan to be postmaster at Grand Marais 
Mich., in place of E. L. Mulligan. Incumbent’s commission 
expires July 2, 1930. 

Alfred Endsley to be postmaster at Ida, Mich., in place of 
Alfred Endsley. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Frederick P. Claflin to be postmaster at Keego Harbor, Mich.. 
in place of F. P. Claflin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Clifford W. Tooker to be postmaster at Muir, Mich., in place 
of C. W. Tooker. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2. 
1930. 

William C. Heyn to be postmaster at Stevensville, Mich., in 
place of M. FP. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expired Dec. 
15, 1929. 

MINNESOTA 


Thomas Tomasek to be postmaster at Albany, Minn., in place 
of Thomas Tomasek. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1980. 

Ema G. Perkins to be postmaster at Pine City, Minn., in 
place of Ottocar Sobotka. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Jan. 9, 1928. 

Asa R. Woodbeck to be postmaster at Brookpark, Minn., in 
place of A. R. Woodbeck. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 16, 1930. 

Ward E. Willford to be postmaster at Canton, Minn., in place 
of W. H. Sturgeon, resigned. 

William Edmond to be postmaster at Claremont, Minn., in 
place of William Edmond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 15, 1930. 

Albert Anderson to be postmaster at Clearbrook, Minn., in 
place of Albert Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Gustave Backer to be postmaster at Clements, Minn., in place 
of Gustave Backer. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Jacob P. Soes to be postmaster at Climax, Minn., in place of 
J. P. Soes. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Frank L. Redfield, jr., to be postmaster at Cloquet, Minn., in 
place of ©. C. Keller, removed. 

Clara K. Diekmann to be postmaster at Collegeville, Minn., in 
place of J. C. Diekmann, deceased. 

Alwyne A. Dale to be postmaster at Dover, Minn., in place of 
A.A. Dale. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1929, 
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Frank A. Sandin to be postmaster at Dunnell, Minn., in place 
of F. A. Sandin. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930 

Henry J. Widenhoefer to be postmaster at Fisher, Minn.. in 
place of H. J. Widenhoefer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
19380. 

James B. Hubbell to be postmaster at Forest Lake, Minn., in 
place of J. B. Hubbell. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Fritz Von Ohler to be postmaster at Henning, Minn., in place 
of Fritz Von Ohlen. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Henry Hendrickson to be postmaster at Hoffman, Minn., in 
place of Henry Hendrickson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

William Perbix to be postmaster at Hopkins, Minn., in place 
of William Perbix. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 
1930. 

Orville G. Nichols to be postmaster at 
place of O. G. Nichols. 
21, 1930. 

Winnifred L. Batson to be postmaster at Odessa, Minn., in 
place of W. L. Batson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Elmer A. Haugen to be postmaster at Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
in place of E. A. Haugen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Lawrence J. Nasett to be postmaster at Robbinsdale, Minn., 
in place of L. J. Nasett. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
16, 1930. 

Anna O. Rokke to be postmaster at Strandquist, Minn., in 
place of A. O. Rokke. Incumbent'’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Ole N. Aamot to be postmaster at Watson, Minn., in place of 
O. N. Aamot. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Sdward B. Hicks to be postmaster at 
place of E. B. Hicks. 
1930. 


Mazeppa, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 


Winona, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 13, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Samuel W. Pendarvis to be postmaster at Magnolia, Miss., 
in place of S. W. Pendarvis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 5, 1930. 

Robert E. L. McLain to be postmaster at 
place of Harry Howe. 
28, 1930. 


Shelby, Miss., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 


MISSOURI 


Phill H. Hawkins to be postmaster at Buffalo, Mo., in place 


of P. H. 
1930, 

Earnest R. Smith to be postmaster at Collins, Mo., in place 
of E. R. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

John M. Atkinson, jr., to be postmaster at Eldorado Springs, 
Mo., in place of J. M. Atkinson, jr. 
expired March 11, 193). 

Charles L. Martin to be postmaster at 
of Herbert Schnur. 
15, 1927. 

Joe P. Stiles to be postmaster at Keytesville, Mo., in place of 
J. P. Stiles. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930 

George E. Drewel to be postmaster at Labadie, Mo., in place 
of Otto Drewel, deceased. 

Berry Crow to be postmaster at Licking, Mo., in place of 
Berry Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1930. 

George E. Richars to be postmaster at Lilbourn, Mo., in place 
of G. E. Richars. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

George Bently to be postmaster at Westboro, Mo., in place of 
George Bently. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

Ruby O. Foster to be postmaster at Winona, Mo., in place of 
R. O. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 


Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 


Incumbent’s commission 


Joplin, Mo., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


MONTANA 


Robert A. Bray to be postmaster at Bigtimber, Mont., in place 
of R. A. Bray. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

T. Lester Morris to be postmaster at Corvallis, Mont., in place 
of T. L. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Ernest M. Goodell to be postmaster at Dutton, Mont., in place 
of E. M. Goodell. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 


NEBRASKA 


Alfred G. Taylor to be postmaster at Chappell, Nebr., in place 
of A. G. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 
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Edwin D. Fisher to 
place of L. A. Meinzer. 
cember 16, 1929. 

Henry Pickett to be postmaster at Sterling, Nebr., in place of | 
C. E. Zink, deceased 

Leora E. Bowley te be postmaster at Taylor, Nebr., in place of | 
L. E. Bowley. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 


be postmaster at Falls City, Nebr., in | 


Incumbent’s commission expired De- | 


NEVADA 


Arthur C, Lewis te 
H. Reinmund 
Emanuel Bollschweiler to be postmaster at Wells, Ney., in 
place of Emanuel Bolischweiler. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 17, 1930 


be postmaster at Ruth, Nev., in place of 


G removed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wadleigh to 
in place of W. L. 
July 3, 1930 


Wilbur L. 
N. Ei... 
ex} 


Twin Mountain, 
Incumbent’s commission 


be postmaster at 
Wadleigh. 
res 


NEW JERSEY 


Walter A. Smith to be postmaster at Avalon, N. J., in place of | 


W. A. Smith. 
Frank Hill 


Frank Hill 


Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 
to be postmaster at Dumont, N. J., in place of 
lncumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1930. 


Milton A. Whyard to be postmaster at Englewood, N. J., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May | 


place of M. A 
&, 1930 

Mary E. Helmuth to be postmaster at Lavallette, N. J., 
place of M. FE. Helmuth. 
2. 1930. 

Charles B. Sprague to be postmaster at Manahawkin, N. J., in 
place of C. B. Sprague. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1980, 


Whyard 


in 


NEW MEXICO 


Morgan VP. Harvey to be postmaster at Clayton, N. Mex., in 
place of M. I. Harvey. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1930. 

NEW YORK 


Henry Leonhardt to be postmaster at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., | 


in place of Henry Leonhardt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 13, 1930. 

Ruth M. Marleau to be 
place of R. M. Marleau 
1930. 

Hermon W. DeLong, jr., to be postmaster at Dansville, N. Y., 
in place of E. H. Maloney, deceased, 

Jay EK. Davis to be postmaster at Deansboro, N. Y., in place 
of J. EK. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Clifford L. Tuthill to be postmaster at Eastport, N. Y., in 
place of C. L. Tuthill. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Sylvester P. 
place of S. P. 
6, 1930. 


postmaster at Big Moose, N. Y., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 


Freeport, N. Y., 
expired May 


to be postmaster at 
Incumbent’s commission 


Shea 
Shea. 


in place of J. B. Houghton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1930. 

Daniel H. Chichester to be postmaster at Madalin, N. Y., in 
place of Wallace Moore, removed. 


John A. Campbell to be postmaster at 
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place 


| of 8. J. Cox. 


Incumbent’s commission expires July | 


| Fred Fercho. 


|” 
| Mey 


in | 


Mumford, N. Y., in | 





place of J. A. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930, 

William J. Schonger to be postmaster at North Branch, N. Y., | 
in place of W. J. Schonger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Adolph M. Spiehler to be postmaster at Rochester, N. 
place of J. B. Mullan. 
11, 1930. 

Homer H. Thomas to be postmaster at Rushford, N. Y., in 
place of H. H. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1930. 

Vernon E. Bowler, to be postmaster at Savannah, N, 
place of V. K. Bowler. 
28, 1930. 

George A. Petry to be postmaster at Valhalla, N. Y., in place 
of G. A. Petry. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1930. | 


Y., in 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Za: ie 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 





William H. Middleton to be postmaster at Warwick, N. Y., in 
place of G. A. Williams, resigned. 

Harold J. Samuels to be postmaster at Waterford, N. Y., in | 
place of J. G. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- | 
ary 18, 1930. 





Jennie Mitchell to be postmaster at White Lake, N. Y., in 
place of Jennie Mitchell. Incunshent’s commission expires July 


2, 1930. 


JUNE 13 


Chalmers W. Joyner to be postmaster at White Sulphur 
Springs, N. Y., in place of C. W. Joyner. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expires July 2, 1930. 

Edith P. Patterson to be postmaster at Youngsville, N. Y., in 
place of E. P. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Claude 8S. Rowland to be postmaster at Pinetown, N. C., in 

place of C. 8. Rowland. Incumbent’s commission expires July 


| 2, 1980, 


Walter F. Long, jr. to be postmaster at Rockingham, N. C., 
in place of W. F. Long, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Dothan A. Norris to be postmaster at Tabor, N. C., in place 


| of N. K. Currie, removed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fred E. Wollitz to be postmaster at Bowdon, N. Dak., in 
of N. E. Sorteberg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929, 

Florian M. Pezalla to be postmaster at Cayuga, N. Dak., in 
place of F. M. Pezalla; Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Seburn J. Cox to be postmaster at Clifford, N. Dak., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Tilda J. Engebretson to be postmaster at Hatton, N. Dak., in 
place of O. N. Hegge. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


| ber 18, 1929. 


Fred Fercho to be postmaster at Lehr, N. Dak., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1930. 

Ada A. Sorensen to be postmaster at Tuttle, N. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Sorenson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

OHIO 

Albert D, Owen to be postmaster at Austinburg, Ohio, in 

place of A. D. Owen. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 


| 1930. 


Olive M. Munn to be postmaster at Barton, Ohio, in place of 

M. Munn. Ineumbent’s commission expires June 14, 1930. 
Clarence E. Coulter to be postmaster at Crooksville, Ohio, 
in place of E. L. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 28, 1930. 

George F. Burford to be postmaster at Farmdale, Ohio, in 
place of G. F. Burford. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
1930. 

Walter Fletcher to be postmaster at Lucas, Ohio, in place of 
Walter Fletcher. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

John W. Gorrell to be postmaster at Malvern, Ohio, in place 
of J. W. Gorrell. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Samuel 8S. Gatch to be postmaster at Milford, Ohio, in place 
of L. L. Harding. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Thomas G. Thomas to be postmaster at Mineral Ridge, Ohio, 
in place of T. G. Thomas. Ineumbent’s commission expires 


O. 


: : _ « | duly 2, 1930. 
Vernon B. Hutchins to be postmaster at Indian Lake, N. Y., | 


Harry H. Davis to be pestmaster at New Holland, Ohio, in 
place of H. H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Nora Kearns to be postmaster at Russellville, Ohio, in place 
of Nora Kearns. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Samuel L. Eardley to be postmaster at Sebring, Ohio, in place 
of Fred Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

OKLAHOMA 


Guy E. Reece to be postmaster at Braggs, Okla., in place of 
E. Reece. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1930. 
Gavin E. Butler to be postmaster at Chickasha, Okla., in 


G. 


| place of J. W. Comer, deceased. 


Albert M. Dennis to be postmaster at Frederick, Okla., in 
place of A. M. Dennis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
25, 1930. 

Floyd Clark to be postmaster at Freedom, Okla., in place of 
Floyd Clark, Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Thomas J. MeNeely to be postmaster at Goltry, Okla., in place 
of T. J. MeNeely. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1930. 

Earl Ridenour to be postmaster at Hydro, Okla., in place of 
Earl Ridenour. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1930. 

Winnie A. Ayers to be postmaster at Langston, Okla., in place 
of W. A. Ayers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Anna E. Smithers to be postmaster at Owasso, Okla., in place 
of A. E. Smithers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Harry McMullen to be postnraster at Paden, Okla., in place 
of T. G. Rawdon, resigned. 
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Lincoln G. Shoop to be postmaster at Perry, Okla., in place 
of L. G. Shoop. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1930. 

Thomas M. Elliott to be postmaster at Salina, Okla., in place 
of T. M. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Maud L. Vaughan to be postmaster at Supply, Okla., in place 
of M. L. Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1930. 

James F. Lacey to be postmaster at Warner, Okla., in place of 
J. F. Lacey. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

OREGON 

Amanda E. Bones to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg., in place 
of A. E. Bones. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Lucius L. Hurd to be postmaster at Glendale, Oreg., in place 
of L. L. Hurd. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 


Wallace W. Smead to be postmaster at Heppner, Oreg., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 


place of W. W. Snead. 
16, 19380. 

Charles M. Crittenden to be postmaster at Hubbard, Oreg., in 
place of C. M. Crittenden. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 16, 1930. 

Bessie Cummings to be postmaster at Keasey, Oreg., in place 
of C. G. Snyder, resigned. 

Nettie J. Neil to be postmaster at Marcola, Oreg., in place of 
N. J. Neil. Inecumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Benjamin F. Turner to be postmaster at Maupin, Oreg., in 
place of B. F. Turner. Incunrbent’s commission expires June 
16, 19380. 

Etta M. Davidson to be postmaster at Oswego, Oreg., in place 
of E. M. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930, 

George W. Cummings to be postmaster at Philomath, Oreg., 
in place of E. M. Ward, resigned. 

Henrietta Sandry to be postmaster at Rogue River, Oreg., in 
place of Henrietta Sandry. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

Joseph W. Spitzer to be postmaster at Talent, Oreg., in place 
of G. D. Withrow, resigned. 

Charles H. Watzek to be postmaster at Wauna, Oreg., in 
place of C. H. Watzek. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Elmer H. Heydt to be postmaster at Abington, Pa., in place 
of E. H. Heydt. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Harry R. Tomlinson to be postmaster at Andalusia, Pa., in 
place of H. R. Tomlinson. 
July 2, 1930. 

Enoch A. Raush to be postmaster at Auburn, Pa., in place of 
E. A. Raush. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

Edward F. Anderson to be postmaster at Austin, Pa., in 
place of KE. F. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
28, 1930. 

John H. Ammen to be postmaster at Beaver, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Ammon. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1930. 


Harry N.,Beazell to be postmaster at Belle Vernon, Pa., in | 


place of H. N. Beazell. 
23, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 


David P. Stokes to be postmaster at Blain, Pa., in place of | 


D. P. Stokes. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Roy L. Wagner to be postmaster at Cressona, Pa., in place 
of R. L. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 
1930. 

Charles F. Rugaber to be postmaster at Galeton, Pa., in place 
of Fred Goodman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Mary G. Wilson to be postmaster at George School, Pa., in 
place of M. G. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Ralph V. Parthemore to be postmaster at High Spire, Pa., 
in place of R. VY. Parthemore. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 5, 1930. 

Frank J. Over to be postmaster at Hollidaysburg, Pa., in 
place of F. J. Over. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 
1930. 

Rachel M. Thurston to be postmaster at Iselin, Pa., in place 
of F. R. Jones, resigned. 

Walter Carrell to be postmaster at Ivyland, Pa., in place of 
Walter Carrell. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Arthur B. Winter to be postmaster at Jermyn, Pa., in place 
of A. B. Winter. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1930. 

Frank E. Tiffany to be postmaster at Kingsley, Pa., in place 
of F. B. Tiffany. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Albert D. Karstetter to be postmaster at Loganton, Pa., in 
place of A. D. Karstetter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 10, 1980. 
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Robert T. Barton to be postmaster at Meadowbrook, Pa., in 
place of R. T. Barton. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Barbara E. Snyder to be postmaster at New Tripoli, Pa., in 
place of B. E. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Samuel G. Garnett to be postmaster at Parkesburg, Pa., in 
place of S. G. Garnett. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

Lester L. Lyons to be postmaster at Pocono, Pa., in place of 
L. L. Lyons. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

John A. Baker to be postmaster at Pocopson, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Alex L. Carlier to be postmaster at Point Marion, Pa., in 
place of A. L. Carlier. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
10, 1930. 

Florence H. Gray to be 
place of F. H. Gray. 
1930. 

William A. Smith to be postmaster at Summerville, Pa., in 
place of W. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

J. Ellis Tobias to be postmaster at Tremont, Pa., 
R. E. Gammell, removed. 

E. Howard Gilpin to be postmaster at Upland, Pa., in place 
of E. H. Gilpin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1930. 

John C. McCurdy to be postmaster at Verona, Pa., in place 
of J. C. McCurdy. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2. 1930. 

James T. Patterson to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Pa., in 
place of J. T. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
30, 1930. 


postmaster at Rosemont, Pa., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 


in place of 


PORTO RICO 

Leonides M. Lopez to be postmaster at Camuy, P. R., in place 
of L. M. Lopez. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1980. 

Felix P. Hernandez to be postmaster at Quebradillas, P. R., 
in place of F. P. Hernandez. Incumbent's commission expires 
July 3, 1930. 

RHODE ISLAND 

George W. Jenckes to be postmaster at Slatersville, R. 1. in 
place of G. W. Jenckes. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Arthur K. Parsons to be postmaster at Andrews, S. C., 
of W. B. Blakeley, resigned. 

Eli Parker to be postmaster at Elloree, S. C., in place of E. B. 
Mack. Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 1930 

John 8S. Meggs to be postmaster at Marion, 8. C., in place of 
J. 8S. Meggs. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 1930. 

Loula B. O'Connor to be postmaster at Meggett, 8S. C., in place 
of L. B. O'Connor. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 
1930. 

Porter B. Kennedy to be postmaster at Sharon, S. C., in place 
of R. L. P.exico. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1929. 


in place 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Elsie M. Romereim to be postmaster at Roslyn, S. Dak., in 
place of E. M. Romereim. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 

William O. Brennan to be postmaster at Sherman, S. Dak., in 
place of W. O. Brennan. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 

Mary J. Carr to be postmaster at Stratford, S. Dak., in place 
of M. J. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 


TEN NESSEE 


Arthur B. McCay to be postmaster at Copperhill, Tenn., in 
place of A. B. McCay. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1930. 

Ella V. Lewis to be postmaster at Daisy, Tenn., in place of 
E. V. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Alonzo P. Johnson to be postmaster at Doyle, Tenn., in place 
of A. P. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Malcolm D. Biggs to be postmaster at Martin, Tenn., in place 
of M. D. Biggs. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 

Charles E. Sexton to be postmaster at Maynardville, Tenn., in 
place of C. E. Sexton. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Charles J. Ray to be postmaster at Vonore, Tenn., in place of 
Ben Sloan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 1929. 


TEXAS 


Ida S. McWilliams to be postmaster at 
place of I. S. McWilliams. 
July 2, 1930. 


Anahuac, Tex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 
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George A. Tohill to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Tex., in place | 
of G. A. Tohill. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 

Louis Waldvogel to be postmaster at Columbus, Tex., in place | 
of Leuis Waldvogel. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1950. 

Birdie Duree to be postmaster at Dimmitt, Tex., in place of 
Birdie Duree. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Edson E. King to be postmaster at Follett, Tex., in place of 
KE. BE. King. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Samuel A, West to be postmaster at Joshua, Tex., in place of 
S. A. West. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Kdmund W. Tarrence to be postmaster at Liano, Tex., 
place of E. W. Tarrence. 
28, 1930. 

William H. Bruns to be postmaster at Louise, Tex., 
of W. H. Bruns. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 

Wallace C,. Wilson to be postmaster at McKinney, Tex., in 
place of W. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930, 

Lotta E. Turney to be postmaster 
place of L. E. Turney. 
1930 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 


in place 


at Smithville, Tex., in | 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, | 





UTAH 
Stephen F. Stephensen to be postmaster at Riverton, Utah, | 
in place of S. F. Stephensen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 16, 1930. 
VERMONT 

Edward N. Aldrich to be postmaster at Graniteyiile, Vt., in 
place of EB. N. Aldrich. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

Berton M. Willey to be postmaster at Greensboro, Vt., in place 
of B. M. Willey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 
19380 

John S. Wheeler to be postmaster at North Ferrisburg, Vt., 
in place of J. S. Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930. 

George D. 
place of G. 
July 2, 1930. 

Sherrie CC, Mead to be postmaster at Shoreham, Vt., in place 
of S. C. Mead. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

VIRGINIA 

Newton 8S. Ritter to be postmaster at Berryville, Va., in place | 
of N. F. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, | 
1929. 

Bascom N. Mustard to be postmaster at Bland, Va., in place | 
of B. N. Mustard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, | 
1930. 

William C. Roberson to be postmaster at Galax, Va., in place 
of A. G. Childers. Incumbent’s commission expires June ~| 
| 


Burnham be 


LD. 


to 
Burnham. 


at Reading, 
commission 


postmaster 
Incumbent’s 


Vt., in 
expires 


1930. 

William R. Moose to be postmaster at Glasgow, Va., in place 
of Winter Owens. Incumbent’s comniission expired June 8. 

Winter Owens to be postmaster at AMaymarket, Va., in place 
of Winter Owens. Incumbent’s commission expires June 8, 
1930. 

Paul E. Haden to be postmaster at Palmyra, Va., in place of 
P. E. Haden. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1930. | 

Jack F. Fick to be postmaster at Quantico, Va., in place of 
J. F. Fick. Inecumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1930. 

William A. Wine to be postmaster at Quicksburg, Va., in place | 
of W. A. Wine. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. | 

Asher Brinson to be postmaster at Stonega, Va., in place of | 
Asher Brinson. Incumbent's commission expires July 2, 1930. 

WASHINGTON 

Lillian M. Tyler to be postmaster at Brewster, Wash., in place | 
of L. M. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Joseph F. Lavigne to be postmaster at Cusick, Wash., in place 
of J. F. Lavigne. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1930. 

Katherine Irving to be postmaster at Dryden, Wash., in place 
of Katherine Irving. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Jerome E. Depew to be postmaster at Elk, Wash., in place of 
J. E. Depew. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

Guy N. Lafromboise to be postmaster at Enumclaw, Wash., 
in place of G. N. Lafromboise. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 1930 

George H. Shanafelt to be postmaster at Kennewick, Wash., in 
place of G. H. Shanafelt. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 

Matthew E. Morgan to be postmaster at Lind, Wash., in place 
of M. BE. Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Hilda G. Moe to be postmaster at Malden, Wash., in place of 


H. G. Moe. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930, 
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| of H. E. Stark. 


of C. D. Sullivan. 
| 21, 1929. 


of W. S. Wurm. 


JUNE 13 


Elva N. Hamilton to be postmaster at Mansfield, Wash., in 
place of E. N. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commissien expired May 
12, 1930. 

Edwin O. Dressel to be postmaster at Metaline Falls, Wash., 
in place of E. O. Dressel. Incumbent’s commission expired April 


| 15, 1930. 


Harry E. Stark to be postmaster at Okanogan, Wash., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Herman 8. Reed to be postmaster at Redmond, Wash., in place 
of H. S. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930, 

Samuel E. Edwards to be postmaster at Ritzville, Wash., in 
place of S. E. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 
1930, 

Otto F. Reinig to be postmaster at Snoqualmie, Wash., in place 
of O. F. Reinig. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Myrtle B. Bridgman to be postmaster at Vashon, Wash., in 
place of M. B. Bridgman. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Clinton V. Boyles to be postmaster at East Beckley, W. Va., 


in place of M. L, Lilly, removed, 


Lancelot A. Lint to be postmaster at Grant Town, W. Va., in 
place of H. F,. Cunningham, resigned. 

Verna F. Ridenour to be postmaster at Hopemont, W. Va., in 
place of V. F. Ridenour. Incumbent’s commission expires July 


| 3, 1980. 


Sewell J. Champe to be postmaster at Montgomery, W. Va., 
in place of 8S. J. Champe. Incumbent’s commission expired 


| April 23, 1930. 


Sulius Thompson to be postmaster at Petersburg, W. Va., in 
place of Julius Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 3, 1930. 

Hallie A, Overholt to be postmaster at Thurmond, W. Va., in 
place of H. A. Overholt. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
2, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 
Harry C. Dowe to be postmaster at Bangor, Wis., in place of 
F’. Swerman, resigned. 
John F. Harding to be postmaster at Bay City, Wis., in place 
of I. M. Hortenbach, resigned. 

Henry J. Altschwager to be postmaster at Columbus, Wis., in 
place of H. J. Altschwager. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 3, 1930. 

Velma C. Grossman to be postmaster at Dale, Wis., in place 
of M. L. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Elmer A. Disgarden to be postmaster at Ellison Bay, Wis., in 
place of E. A. Disgarden. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1930. 

Floyd B. Hesler to be postmaster at Glenbeulah, Wis., in 
place of F. B. Hesler. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Carson J. Lawrence to be postmaster at La Farge, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expires July 


C. 


| 2, 1930. 


Fred J. Marty to be postmaster at New Glarus, Wis., in place 
of F. J. Marty. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Clyde D. Sullivan to be postmaster at Phillips, Wis., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 


Herman Jacob to be postmaster at Rib Lake, Wis., in place 
of Herman Jacob. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 
Wilbur S. Wurm to be postmaster at Shullsburg, Wis., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 


WYOMING 


W. Leroy Call to be postmaster at Afton, Wyo., in place of 
W. L. Call. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, June 13, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Rev. C. E. Hawthorne, pastor of the Wallace Memorial 
| United Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Gracious God, our Heavenly Father, we come into Thy pres- 
ence with reverence and in the spirit of thankfulness. Thou 
hast said, ‘“‘ Happy is that nation whose Ged is thé Lord.” And 
through the years we have trusted Thee, have looked to Thee, 
have prayed unto Thee, and Thou hast not failed us. To Thee 
be the praise and the honor and the glory. But every day 
brings fresh needs and new problems, So again we are call- 
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ing upon Thy name. 
and our ears made attentive to Thy voice. And may Thy divine 
Wisdom and knowledge be imparted to the Speaker, to the offi- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


cers and Members of this House in the day’s deliberations. | 


Remember in gracious merey our Nation, its President and its 
people. And may our worship and our service be acceptable to 
Thee. We ask in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 


announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the | 


following title, in which the House is 
requested : 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to accept the bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. to 
carry mail between United States Gulf ports and the east coast 
of South America. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to bills of the following titles: 

S. 465. An act to give war-time rank to retired officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or Coast 


Guard of the United States; and 


concurrence of the 


S$. 4157. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- | 


pleting a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Chat- 
tanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 980) entitled “An act to permit 
the United States to be made a party defendant in certain 
cases,” disagreed to by the House, agrees to the conference 


asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses | 


thereon, and appoints Mr. WATERMAN, Mr. GILLETT, and Mr. 
WatsH of Montana to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 7822) entitled “An act amend- 
ing section 2 and repealing seciion 3 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1925 (48 Stat. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to 
authorize the appointment of commissioners by the Court of 
Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 


for other purposes, disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. DeNEEN, Mr. GILLertt, 
and Mr. StepuHens to be the conferees on the part of the 


Senate. 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary I call up House resolution 191 and ask for 
its present consideration, 

Tue SPEAKER. The gentleman from I-diana asks unani- 


mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, | 


which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 191 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Members of the House of | 


Representatives who are members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House, be, and is hereby authorized and directed to inquire into 
the official conduct of Harry B. Anderson, United States district judge 
for the western district of Tennessee, and to report to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House whether in their opinion the said Harry 
B. Anderson has been guilty of any acts which in contemplation of the 
Constitution are high crimes or misdemeanors requiring the interposi- 
tion of the constitutional powers of the House; and that the said 
special committee have power to hold meetings in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, and to send for persons and papers, to 
administer the customary oaths to witnesses, all process to be signed 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives under its seal and be 
served by the Sergeant at Arms of the House or his special messen- 
ger; to sit during the sessions of the House and until adjournment of 


the second session of the Seventy-first Congress and thereafter until | 


sald inquiry is completed, and report to the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House; and be it further 

Resolved, That said special committee be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized to employ such stenographic, clerical, and other assistance 


es they may deem necessary; and all expenses incurred by said special | 


committee, including the expenses of such committee when sitting in 
or outside the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on vouchers ordered by said com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of said committee: Provided, however, 


That the total expenditures authorized by this resolution shall not | 


exceed the sum of $5,000. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ House,” insert the words “ the 
same to be designated by the chairman of said committee.” 


As we call may our own hearts be opened | 


Amen. | 





| matter 


| take from the Speaker’s table and pass the bill S 


RECORD—HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the 
Speaker, will the gentleman reporting 
give the House the reason for asking a 

gation of this district judge? 

Mr. HICKEY. Some investigation was made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and this material was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and after investigation by a subcom 
mittee of that committee a report was made to the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to the effect that possibly the matter 
was of such importance that it should be investigated. 

The resolution was introduced originally by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGuAgpta] and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The Department of Justice made an 
investigation, and their report was rather extensive, going into 
details with respect to the bankruptcy matters and other 
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right to object, Mr. 
the resolution kindly 
committee of investi- 


matters, 


I do not think at this time, Mr. Speaker, that it 
proper to go into detail. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, there has 
been a sufficient showing made to the committee that the com- 
mittee thinks it is warranted in making the investigation of 
the activities of this Federal judge? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of an objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
nessee [Mr. TAYLor] would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I have no desire to enter into a discussion of this 
at the present time. As a Representative from Ten 
nessee, having had more or less to do with the appointment 
of this judge, I naturally feel more or less interested in the 
matter. But I want to say to the House at this time that I 
have no disposition whatever to delay or block consideration of 
the resolution under consideration. I wish to call the atten 
tion of the House to the fact that when this resolution was in- 
troduced Judge Anderson promptly communicated with the 
committee and asked that the investigation be made in the 
interest of the reputation and integrity of the judiciary. Some 
investigation has been made, and if the committee is not satis 
fied or entertains any doubt as to the rectitude of Judge 
Anderson he invites a further investigation. 

The only thing that concerns me and that concerns Judge 
Anderson is that the investigation shall be absolutely fair, as I 


would be 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 


Ten- 


| am sure it will be. 


The SPE.AKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu 
tion as amended, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


CHEROKEE INDIANS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
1050, an iden- 
tical House bill being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table and pass Senate 
bill 4050, an identical House bill being on the calendar. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8S. 4050 


A bill to confer full rights of citizenship apon the Cherokee Indians 

resident in the State of North Carolina, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That all noncitizen Cherokee Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States and resident in the State of 
North Carolina are hereby declared to be citizens of the United States 
and entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities belonging to 
such ¢itizens, including the right of franchise, provided they can meet 
and conform to the educational and other tests Imposed upon voters 
of the State of North Carolina as a condition precedent to the exercise 
of such right of franchise. All acts or parts of acts of Congress incon 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. Nothing contained In this act 
shall in any manner impair or otherwise affect the right of any Indian 
to tribal or other property 


Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any precedent in the history of the 
country where the National Government has determined the 
qualifications of the electorate in a State other than the passage 
of the war-time amendments to the Constitution? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. 
does not do that. We have a general citizenship act confer- 
ring citizenship on all Indians born in the United States. But a 
difficulty has originated because of a defect in another law 
affecting the right of the Cherokee Indians of North Carolina 
under that act. 

This merely clears up the situation to make clear to them the 
xaime privileges as now exist for all other Indians in the United 
States. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, temporarily I object. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I moved that this be taken up. 
it is not a unanimous-consent request. A similar bill is on the 
Iicuse Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. 
matter, 

Mr, WARREN. Will the gentleman from 
LeHAVITT| make a short statement about the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. I shall be glad to, or I will yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PrircHarp], who intro- 
duced the bill. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I will state for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman that in 1924 citizenship was conferred upon 
Indians generally throughout the United States. At that time 
there was a provision in the law that the North Carolina Chero- 
kee Indians should not yote until 
Subsequent to that a law 
upon the Indians, and confirming it regardless of the allotment 
of the lands. Some uncertainty has arisen as to whether or 
not those Indians are citizens and should be permitted to vote, 
provided they can qualify under the laws of the State of North 
Carolina, The purpose of this bill is just merely to remove any 
question of their right to vote, provided they can read and 
write the Constitution to the satisfaction of the registrar and 
can qualify just as other citizens of the State. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


The Chair believes this to be a privileged 


Montana [Mr. 


SALE OF COAL AND ASPHALT DEPOSITS IN CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW 
NATIONS, OKLAHOMA 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 

port on the bill (8. 4140), providing for the sale of the remainder 

of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral lands 


in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Oklahoma, and for 


other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4140) 
providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal and asphalt 
deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 6. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by the said amendment insert the following: 
“heretofore fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved February 22, 1921 
(41 Stat. 1107),” and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the said amendment insert the following: 
“has been heretofore or,” and on page 2, line 18 of the bill, after 
the word “ offered,” insert the word “ hereafter,” and the House 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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I will say to the gentleman that this bill | the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


their lands were allotted. 
was passed conferring citizenship 
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“either at public auction or private sale”; and the House agree 
to the same. 
Scorr Lravrirt, 
W. H. Sprovt, 
JoHN M. Evans, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
Lynn J. FRAZIER, 
W. H. McMaster, 
Henry F. Asuvrst, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The adoption of the conference report will leave this measure 
in exactly the form in which it was reported to the House by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. The House committee amend- 
ments to the Senate bill are those suggested by the Department 
of the Interior in conference with the Attorney General. Amend- 
ments were offered to the bill on the floor of the House, and the 
conferees recommend that the House recede from these amend- 
ments. The conferees recommend that in lieu of these amend- 
ments there be inserted the committee amendments as offered 
by the House committee when the bill was reported. 

Adoption of this report will leave the bill in a form recom- 
mended by the Department of the Interior and the Attorney 
General and with the full support of the Indians involved, as 
expressed through their attorneys and delegates, 


Scorr Leavirt, 

W. H. Sprovt, 

JoHN M. Evans, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The conference report was agreed to. 
BRIDGES IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


| extend my remarks on the bill (S. 4269) and to include as a 


part of the remarks the bill itself. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the State of Kentucky is 
about to embark upon a large program of bridge building. To 
this end, through its State highway commission, it is proposed 
to group certain Kentucky intrastate bridges as to tolls to be 
collected thereon as a basis of credit on which to secure loans 
with which to build such bridges. When such bridges are con- 
structed and the cost of their construction paid for by such 
tolls, all of them will thenceforth be operated toll free The 
indicated program also contemplates the construction by the 
highway commission of certain interstate bridges across the 
Ohio River, and the acquisition by the State of certain bridges 
across the Ohio River constructed by private enterprise. 

Each of these interstate bridges may be financed in a similar 
way, except that each such interstate bridge must be handled as 
a distinct proposition and not grouped with other bridges. 
Under the bill the grouping, for financing purposes, will apply 
only as to intrastate bridges; that is to say, of course, bridges 
wholly within the State and not extending from Kentucky to an 
adjacent State. 

In behalf of this program appropriate legislation has recently 
been enacted by the General Assembly of Kentucky, and Con- 
gress has also enacted the necessary legislation in the same 
behalf through the passage of the so-called Barkley-Thatcher 
bill. Identical measures were introduced in the House and 
Senate—in the House, H. R. 12287, by me, and in the Senate, 
S. 4269, by Senator Barkiey, of Kentucky. The Senate bill 
having been acted on by the Senate first, it was considered and 
formally reported, with certain amendments, by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and in this 
form it passed the House on June 10, 1980. Since then the 
House amendments have been agreed to by the Senate, and the 
measure has received the approval of the President. 

The measure as thus enacted set forth the bridges involved 
and other necessary details, and it is as follows: 


An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
the State Highway Commission of Kentucky or the successors of said 
commission, to acquire, construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
within Kentucky and/or across boundary line streams of Kentucky 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and more adequately provide for military 
and other purposes the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors of said 
commission, be, and it hereby is, authcrized to construct, maintain, and 
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operate any or all of the following bridges and approaches thereto, at 
points suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the 










bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and acts 
amendatory and supplemental thereto, and’ subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act: 

A bridge across the Ohio River at or near Maysville; a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Ashland; a bridge across the Ohlo River at 
or near a point opposite Cairo, Ill.; a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Carrollton; a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near 
Eggners Ferry; a bridge across the Tennessee River near Paducah; 
a bridge across the South Fork of the Cumberland River at or near 
Burnside; a bridge across the North Fork of the Cumberland River at 
or near Burnside; a bridge across Cumberland River at or near Smith- 
land; a bridge across Cumberland River at or near Canton; a bridge 












Kentucky River at or near Tyrone; a bridge across the Kentucky River 
at or near High Bridge; a bridge across the Kentucky River at or near 







bridge across the Green River at or near Brownsville; a bridge across 
the Green River at or near Rockport; a bridge across the Green River at 


or near Morgantown; and a bridge across Green River at or near 
Spottsville, 









Commission of Kentucky, or the successors of said commission, is hereby 
authorized to acquire any or all of the following bridges and approaches 
thereto and thereafter to maintain and operate same as toll bridges: 








at or near Carrollton; and a bridge across Green River at or near 
Calhoun. 

Src. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors 
of said commission, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acyuire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use 
property needed for the location, construction, and/or operation of any 
and/or all such bridges and their approaches as are possessed by rail- 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property 
is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings there 
for shall be the same as in condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec, 3. The Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the State 
Ilighway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors of said commis- 
sion, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over any 













rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
tained in the act of March 23, 1906. 








bridges, into one or more separate projects for financing purpose, as in 






If tolls are charged for the use of a bridge or bridges in a project, the 
rates of toll to be charged for the use of such bridge or bridges embraced 







exceed an amount sufficient to pay the reasonable costs of maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the bridge or all of the bridges included in the 


and not to exceed an amount sufficient, in addition to the foregoing, to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the aggregate cost of the 
bridge or all of the bridges embraced in the particular project, and their 
approaches, including reasonable interests and financing costs, as soon 
as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period not exceeding 
20 years from the date of approval of this act. The tolls derived from 
the bridge or bridges embraced in any particular project may be con- 
tinued and paid into the appropriate sinking fund until all such costs 
of the bridges embraced in the particular project shall have been 
amortized. In any event tolls shall be charged on the basis aforesaid 
for transit over the bridge or bridges in each project for which revenue 
bonds of said Commonwealth are issued, and such tolls shall be con- 
tinued and adjusted at such rates as may be necessary to pay such 
bonds with interest thereon and any lawful premium for the retirement 
thereof before maturity, subject only to the power of the Secretary of 
War or other authorized Federal authority to regulate such rates. 

If the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or its successors, shall, 
in the exercise of its or their judgment, deem it inexpedient or im- 
practicable to construct or acquire any one or more of such bridges, 
or to unite or group any one or more with another or others for financ- 
ing purposes, then the failure of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, act- 
ing by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or its 
successors, to construct or acquire any one or more of such bridges, or 
failure to unite or group any one or more with another or others for 
























by this act as to such bridge or bridges or the remainder of such 
bridges which it may so construct, acquire, unite, or group, and operate. 





provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of | 


across Cumberland River at or near Burkesville; a bridge across the 


Boonesboro ; a bridge across the Kentucky River at or near Gratz; a | 


Said Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the State Highway | 


A bridge across the Ohio River at or near Milton; a bridge across | 
the Ohio River at or near Paducah; a bridge across the Kentucky River | 


real estate and other | 


and/or all such bridges, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal 


Sec. 4. The Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through the State 
Highway Commission of Kentucky, or its successors, may unite or | 
group all or such of said bridges, excepting and excluding interstate 


its or their judgment shall be deemed practicable to so unite or group. | 


in the particular project shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to | 


particular project and their approaches under economical management, | 


financing purposes, shall in no wise affect its authority or powers granted | 
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After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge or 
bridges in any particular project shall have been provided to the extent 
hereinabove required, the bridge or bridges included in such project shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls. 
of the cost of the bridge or bridges in a project and their approaches, 
the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating same, and 
of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shal! be available for the 
information of all persons concerned. Tolls shall be uniform as between 
individuals and as between vehicles of the same class using any one 
of the bridges, but different rates of toll may be charged for the use of 
different bridges. 


An accurate record 


Sec. 5. The authority and powers conferred by this are supple 
mentary and additional to all other authority and powers heretofore 
granted by law in relation to such bridges and tolls for transit there- 
over, and such authority or powers as to any one or more of such 
bridges may be exercised either under the authority and provisions of 
this act or under the authority and provisions of any other law relating 
thereto; and nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring tolls to 
be charged for the use of any one or more of such bridges, except as 
hereinabove provided, and nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, acting by and through the State High 
way Commission of Kentucky, or its successors, from paying all or any 
| part of the cost of any one or more of such bridges and their approaches 


act 


| from the State road fund, or from paying ali or any part of the cost of 
maintenance, repair, or operation of any one or more of such bridges 
| from the State road fund of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, this 
| preesly reserved, 


amend, or repeal act is hereby ex 


In the State courts of Kentucky the $15,000.00 of bonds being 
floated to take care of the greater number of these bridges are 
now being validated. A bond syndicate, made up of sume of the 
leading bond and banking concerns of the country, has contracted 
to buy these bridge bonds at prices ranging from $905 for each 
$1,000 denomination on the indicated Ohio River spans, to $911.50 
| for each $1,000 denomination on the intrastate bridges. The 
bridges—17 intrastate and 6 interstate—if thus constructed and 
acquired, will become a part of the highway system of Kentucky, 
and will constitute a major feature of progress within the State 

Shortly, under funds provided by the State of Kentucky and 
by its citizens, the purchase of the required area and cave prop 
erties will be completed, and the Mammoth Cave National Park 
will be established and improved, maintained, and operated by 
the National Park Service agreeably to the act of Congress pro- 
viding for the creation of this national park, of which act I have 
the honor to be the author. The State's system of hard-surface 
roads is being extended all the while. With a comprehensive 
and adequate system of roads and bridges, with a national park 
within her boundaries, and with the many other scenic attrie- 
tions and historic features for which Kentucky is noted, the 
State will become a great mecca for tourists. Certainly 
other American Commonwealth has more to offer in 
beauty and historic interest than has Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, touching the subject 
of bridge legislation, I deem it appropriate that I should speak 
a word in commendation of the splendid work that is being per- 
formed by our esteemed colleague Representative Denison, of 
| Hiinois. As chairman of the subcommittee of the House Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in charge of bridge 
matters, he has rendered, and is rendering, the country an in 
valuable service. He has made an exhaustive study of inter- 
state problems, and, under his leadership, bridge legislation, in 
the past few years, has greatly advanced—to the undoubted 
benefit of both intrastate and interstate commerce. He seeks to 
protect the rights of the people in the legislation he proposes 
or approves. His broad grasp of the questions involved, to- 
gether with his diligence, patience, fairness, and legal ability, 
renders him an invaluable aid to Congress and the public in deal- 
ing with interstate and traffic problems; and especially as re- 
gards those relating to the erection, maintenance, and operation 
of bridges across the navigable streams of the Nation. 

In 1928 Representative Denison assisted in the preparation of 
a bill enacted by Congress authorizing the city of Louisville to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Ohio 
| River at Louisville. 

There were inserted in that bill provisions which permitted 
the city of Louisville to pledge the tolls to be charged for traffic 
over the bridge, for the purpose of securing, upon an issue of 
the city’s bonds, the necessary loans to meet the expense of such 
construction. Twice theretofore proposals for bond issnes to 
raise the necessary funds for building the bridge had failed 
Thereupon the indicated measure was drafted, and I introduced 
it in the Seventieth Congress, and it was enacted (FH. R. 9660, 
| Publie Law No. 73, 70th Cong.). 
| Under the constitution of the State o! 
| Louisville, being a city of the first class, 


ho 
scenic 





Kentucky the city 
can not issue bonds 
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based upon the faith and credit of the city, unless such issuance 
is authorized by the vote of the people in an election held for 
the purpose. When the proposals for the issuance of such bonds 
had been twice defeated at the polls, the city’s mayor and its 
bridge commission entered into negotiations with various bank- 
ing institutions of the country with the view of arranging for 
the construction of the proposed bridge under the city’s super- 
vision, by means of funds derived from loans to be secured by 
the tolls of the bridge when constructed, until the loans were 
repaid. 

The plan was that the bonds of the city would be issued in 
favor of the institution making such loans, with such tolls 
pledged for the payment of such bonds, but without the other 
resources or the credit of the city pledged therefor. It was not 
necessary to vote any bond issue under this arrangement. 

The act of Congress referred to was so drafted as to permit 
this policy to be pursued by the city of Louisville, and it con- 
stituted the pioneer enactment on the subject. It marked a 
distinct advance in the financing and building of bridges in 
this country, and since its enactment it has been a standard 
and pattern for other Federal bridge acts. Mr. T. H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, has stated that this Louisville bridge bill consti- 
tuted the most important measure dealing with the question of 
toll-bridge construction enacted during the Seventieth Congress. 
As already indicated, this character of legislation enables States, 
districts, and municipalities to construct, maintain, and operate 
thridges without the necessity of yoting bond issues, the pledge 
of tolls being sufficient to authorize such issues. Thus overhead 
organization costs, the requirement for return of private capi- 
tal, and the like, through private bridge construction and opera- 
tion, are obviated. The public at large receives the benefit of 
these results, and States, districts, and municipalities are thus 
permitted to build and own bridges, which ultimately become 
free, or practically free, bridges. 

The city of Louisville, under the provisions of the indicated 
act, was able to negotiate the required loan of something like 
$5,000,000, and to construct the bridge in question. Asa result, 
there spans the broad Ohio between Louisville, Ky., and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., a new municipal bridge, owned, maintained, and 
operated by the city of Louisville, and it constitutes one of the 
most imposing and adequate bridge structures to be found any- 
where in the Nation. The operation of this bridge is proving a 
success, both as to traffic and as to toll receipts; and under the 
act of Congress authorizing the construction of the bridge, the 
cost of construction must be amortized within a period not 
exceeding 20 years from the date of completion of the structure; 
and after such amortization the bridge shall be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches, under economical management. 

All tolls imposed in the operation of bridges over navigable 
waters in the United States are subject, of course, to the 
supervisory power of the Secretary of War under authority 
contained in the general bridge act of March 23, 1906. 

The Barkley-Thatcher bill, now under discussion, provides 
for the State of Kentucky a plan similar to that contained in 
the Louisville bridge act, elaborated for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation both of intrastate and interstate bridges, 

All of the Ohio River, it is to be noted, lies within the geo- 
graphic limits of the State of Kentucky; that is to say, all of 
the river to its northern shores at low-water mark. This is in 
conformity with the provisions of the compact whereby the 
State of Virginia ceded to the Federal Government the great 
region known as the Northwest Territory. Hence, the bridges 
which span this noble stream lie almost wholly within Ken- 
tucky, and this fact constitutes an important reason why the 
State of Kentucky is thus taking the lead in building these 
particular interstate bridges. 


BRIDGE ACROSS DES MOINES RIVER NEAR CROTON, IOWA 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday afternoon the 
House passed the bill (8. 4064) to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Des Moines River at or near Croton, Iowa, because a simi- 
lar bill had passed the House and gone to the Senate. Since 
that time I have learned that the Senate passed the House 
bill before the House passed the Senate bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings by which the bill (S. 4064) 
was passed be vacated and that the Senate bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings by which the bill (8S. 4064) 
was passed be vacated, and that the Senate bill be indefinitely 
postponed, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4583), to 
amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River opposite to or within the 
corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872, 
a similar bill having passed the House. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is in a privileged status? 

Mr. DENISON. It is. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective upon the construction and opening 
for highway use of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Nebraska City, Nebr., under the provisions of an act approved April 23, 
1928, entitled “An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, Nebr.,”’ or any amendments 
thereto, section 1 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite to or within the cor- 
porate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“That it shall be lawful for the Nebraska City Bridge Co., a corpora- 
tion having authority from the State of Nebraska and from the State 
of Iowa to build a railroad bridge across the Missouri River opposite to 
or in the immediate vicinity of Nebraska City, in the county of Otoe 
and State of Nebraska, and that when constructed all trains of all 
railroads terminating at the Missouri River at or near the location of 
said bridge shall be allowed to cross said bridge, for a reasonable com- 
pensation, to be paid to the owners thereof; and that said bridge shall 
not interfere with the free navigation of said river beyond what is 
necessary in order to carry into effect the rights and privileges hereby 
granted; and in case of any litigation arising from any obstruction or 
alleged obstruction to the free navigation of said river, the cause may 
be tried before the district or circuit court of the United States of any 
State in or opposite to which any portion of said obstruction or bridge 
may be.” 

See. 2. Upon and after the events stated in section 1 hereof, the 
present owner of the bridge aforesaid, its successors or assigns, be, and 
they are hereby, relieved of further obligation to maintain said bridge 
except for railroad use. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CONTESTED ELECTION, H. F. LAWRENCE VERSUS JACOB L. MILLIGAN 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I submit from the Committee 
on Elections No, 2 a privileged resolution and move its adoption. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 252 


Resolved, That H. F. Lawrence was not elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy-first Congress from the third 
congressional district of the State of Missouri and is not entitled to a 
seat herein, 

Resolved, That Jacob L. Milligan was duly elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy-first Congress from the third 
congressional district of the State of Missouri and entitled to retain his 
seat herein. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution from the 
Committee on Accounts. 


The Clerk read the House resolution, as follows: 
House Resolution 250 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House not to exceed $25,000 for the expenses of the select committee 
appointed under authority of H. Res. 220 to investigate communist 
propaganda in the United States, and the head of each executive depart- 
ment is hereby requested to detail to said select committee such number 
of legal and expert assistants from their respective departments as said 
committee may from time to time deem necessary. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
according to all of the evidence presented to the Committee on 
Accounts yesterday this sum of $25,000 asked by the so-called 
Fish committee is absolutely unwarranted and unnecessary. I 
realize that the House passes these investigations, and then it 
is incumbent solely on the Committee on Accounts to furnish 
the money; but, according to the statement made by the Clerk 
of the House and according to all other evidence we could get, 
$15,000 will be amply sufficient until the 1st of January. 
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Now, let us stop a minute and see about the high cost of 
investigations in the House. We set aside from the contingent 
fund every year $40,000 for investigations and special commit- 
tees, and yet the House has already authorized at this session 
investigations and authorizations to the extent of $213,736.45, 
leaving a deficit in the contingent fund of $173,736.45. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish the gentleman would itemize the in- 
vestigations which we have authorized, which have cost any 
such amount of money as the gentleman mentioned, 

Mr. WARREN. The statement furnished to me by the Clerk 
of the House provides for a Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, one-half of which is paid by the Senate 
and one-half by the House, $20,000 annually. 

Mr. SNELL. But that is not something that has been 
authorized lately. That is a standing order. 

Mr. WARREN. But it comes out of the contingent fund of 
the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is under the revenue law? 

Mr. WARREN. That is all right. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But it is not a special order. 

Mr. WARREN. I am talking about what comes out of the 
contingent fund. The House authorized the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to investigate common car- 
riers. The unexpended balance already authorized is $16,486.45. 

Mr. SNELL. That was authorized by this Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. Plus $25,000, an additional amount requ'red, 
making a total of $41,486.45. Then we have estimated for the 
investigation of the Communist Party of the United States, 
$100,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know what the estimates are but I 
want to know definitely what investigations have been authorized 
by this Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. That one has been authorized by this Con- 
gress, and the gentleman from New York, in a Fourth of July 
declaration before the Rules Committee, said that regardless of 
the cost of it we would pay whatever it does cost. I am not 
criticizing the passage of the resolution; I imagine it is all 
right, but certa’nly I do not believe that any Member of this 
House had the slightest idea, when he voted for that investiga- 
tion, that it would cost $100,000 to conduct the investigation. 

Mr. SNELL. Asa matter of fact, there have been only two or 
three investigations authorized by this present Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, let us see how many investigations 
are on this list. There is the investigation of the United States 
Shipping Board, of which the gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. 
LEHLBACH] is the chairman. 

Mr. SNELL. When was that authorized? 

Mr. WARREN. It does not state. 

Mr. SNELL. Has it been authorized? 

Mr. WARREN. The statement furnished me by the Clerk 
shows it, and it states there is an estimate of $30,000. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, the gentleman is making a 
criticism of the number of investigations we have authorized, 
and I am asking him how many investigations have been au- 
thorized? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know, but I see here, estimated ex- 
penditures, fiscal year 1931, for special and select committees, 
T‘ouse of Representatives, so far authorized or contemplated. 

Mr. SNELL. “Or contemplated.” Make that clear. As I 
remember, there have been just three authorized. 

Mr. WARREN. Let us see if there have not been three. 
Here is an investigation by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in connection with branch banking. 

Mr. SNELL. They have concluded their work, and there was 
only $3,500 authorized. 

Mr. WARREN. That is correct; but that was authorized 
at this session. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, the amount 
authorized for the Committee on Banking and Currency was 
not $5,000. It was $3,500. 

Mr. WARREN. With $2,250 expended. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. THURSTON. Has the gentleman any information as to 
the expense incurred by the other branch of this legislative body 
in conducting investigations? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the gentleman that has nothing 
to do with what we do. Continually we are seeing statements 
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in the press about investigations carried on by the other body 
and much criticism of them, generally by gentlemen on that 
side of the House. However, I do not think we should deter- 
mine our action here by what is done in the other body. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Did I understand the gentleman to state 
that the investigation of the communists in this country is esti 
mated to cost $100,000? 

Mr. WARREN. So it shows on this list. 

Mr. BACHMANN. What is the source of that list? 

Mr. WARREN. This list was furnished me by the Clerk of 
the House, who appeared before our committee yesterday. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I waut to say to the gentleman that I am 
a member of that committee, and there has been no discussion 
in that committee about an expenditure of that sum of money. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has again expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield him additional 
time, in order that we may have that list read to us? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert this list in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The printing of the list in the Recorp 
will not give us the information now. The gentleman has as- 
serted that the cost of these investigations will be over $200,000: 
that is, expended up to this time and contemplated. I think 
we ought to know what they are. 

Mr. WARREN. Here they are. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey to yield me two minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Texas two minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to this state of affairs, and I wish the Clerk of the 
House or the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
would do the House the kindness, or myself, if necessary, of 
putting in the Recorp the amount of money used by the Senate 
in its contingent fund and the purposes for which it is used, 
and the amount of money used by the House in its contingent 
fund and the purposes for which it is used. 

We had the legislative appropriation bill before us the other 
day. It went over to the Senate and the Senate put on an 
amendment providing for the payment of the transportation of 
the clerks of each Member of Congress to their homes and re- 
turn. The conferees on the part of the House declined to accept 
the Senate amendment and the result is we find introduced in 
the Senate yesterday—and it will probably become a law—a 
Senate resolution providing that each Senator’s clerk shall have 
his transportation to his home and return paid at the rate of 
8 cents a mile, the money to be paid out of their contingent 
fund. 

Now, this is not right, and somebody ought to stop it. I do 
not know just how to do it, but somebody ought to stop such 
procedure. The Senate can not get its amendment adopted 
to pay the fare of their clerks home and return out of the 
general fund and the result is they take it out of the contingent 
fund. There is only one way to stop this kind of procedure and 
that is to cut down the contingent fund of the Senate and make 
an issue of it. 

If the Senate clerks are going to have their fare paid home 
and return, the clerks of the Members of the House ought to 
have the same consideration. I protest against the procedure, 
and somebody, somewhere, ought to take the responsibility or 
at least make an effort to see that the contingent fund is not 
abused. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL}. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, when the question of investiga- 
tions by the House of Representatives is brought up in the 
House and criticised, I am interested. I do not think any 
man in this House has stood more firmly against investiga- 
tions for the last eight years than the present chairman of the 
Rules Committee. We have had from 50 to 75 resolutions for 
investigation each session before us and we have never reported 
out more than 1 or 2 or 3 of them. 

I think, perhaps, at some times I have stood too firmly against 
investigations. My principle has been that if an investigation 
is absolutely needed, then we ought to furnish the funds, but, 
as far as general investigations are concerned, we have not 
authorized them and there is no cause for anyone to criticise 
our expenses along this line, or our eagerness to make investi- 
gations. 
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One of the 
will cost some money is in connection with legislation for the 
consolidation of railroads, I do not know whether I am for 
that legislation at the present time or not, or whether the 
legislation ought to be passed, but it is one of the most im- 
portant questions before the American people at the present 
time, and the legislation is here and we will have to pass on it. 
If there is any information we can get relative to this subject 
we ought to have it; and, perhaps, it will cost $100,000 to get it. 
I do not know, but I doubt if the gentleman can legitimately 
criticise the money that has been spent or authorized in that 
direction on account of the importance of the subject and the 
need of the information, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield on that matter? 

Mr. SNELL, I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to say to the House that splendid 
progress is being made in that investigation. A statement will 
be made to the House in the next two or three days about what 
has been done, 

Mr. SNELL. I want to say in connection with the investi- 
gation of the communists in this country, as I have said on the 
floor on two or three previous occasions, the Rules Committee 
was not going to take the responsibility of saying there was 
nothing wrong or inimical to our Government going on here, 
and if there is any other Member who wants to criticize the 
amount of money it will take to get this information he does 
it on his own responsibility. As far as I am concerned, while 
I do not want to spend any money carelessly or needlessly, I 
am willing to stand for the authorization of enough money to 
get the absolute facts in connection with communist activities 
in America. [Applause.] 

I do not want anything but the actual facts, and I do not 
think any man can consistently stand on the floor of this House 
und eriticize us for doing that. 

Outside of this, we have authorized the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency at this session to spend $3,500 in connection 
with an investigation of branch and chain banking. This was 
a limited amount. They did not travel, but have confined their 
activities to Washington and brought the witnesses here, 

I think on the whole the House has been very conservative 
in its expenditures, and I am not sure but what we have been 
too conservative, I have been criticized more for that than 
for the fact 1 have been overdoing the matter of investigation. 
I do not think it should go out to the country that the House 
itself has been lavish in its expenditures for investigations, 
when I positively know it is not so and am not going to let 
any such statement go unchallenged. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to say that the constructive 
study which our Banking and Currency Committee has made 
has cost not to exceed $1,300 of the $3,500 that was appro- 
priated, 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is a good record, and I think the 
ventleman has done well to keep the amount as low as that. 

I protest any criticism of the House as a whole in respect 
of the money we have spent in the last eight years for investi- 
yations, and I am sure that criticism is not justified. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to stand on the 
floor of this House and state that I have so much confidence in 
eur form of government, that I have so much faith in our Con- 
stitution, that I do not fear our form of government can be 
changed or overthrown by any form of subversive propaganda or 
activity. I do not share in the fears or timidity of the sponsors 
of the resolution for which an appropriation is now sought. 
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We are surely in a sorry state if we fear propaganda which | 


might be going on all over the world; and if such fears are 
justified, Mr. HAM Fisn’s commission will not be able to stop it. 
There is no reason for fear or anxiety. What a sad com- 
mentary on the history, tradition, and success of our Republic— 
this display of anxiety, this fear of so-called propaganda. 

1 have faith and I have confidence in the judgment and the 
loyalty of the American people and I am certain that any sort 
of agitation that an experimental theory of government may be 
attempted will simply fall flat. On the other hand, I do not 
believe in the suppression of free speech, in the right of thought, 
or the expression of an idea. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment I will yield. 

My colleagues well know that after the American Revolution 
there was great fear of the then new form of government estab- 
lished by the Colonies and this fear was expressed in the 
menarchies of Kurope in much the same manner as some in 
this country talk about the communists. They treated that 
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change, that revolution, as a menace to the stability of their 
monarchies; they considered the new American Republic a 
challenge to the divine right of kings. Shortly thereafter the 
French Revolution—why the French and the leaders of that 
revolution were considered and treated by some of the conserva- 
tives of this country most unsympathetically, and we had the 
alarmists of that day fearing propaganda from the sponsors of 
the French Revolution, much alike to some of the gentlemen's 
attitude toward the communists. 
Why, gentlemen, I was a Member of this House when this 
House cheered to the echo a representative of the Russian people 
who addressed the House after the overthrow of the Czar’s 
Government. This country and the world rejoiced at the end 
of the Romanoff dynasty. I, for one, do not hesitate to say that 
any kind of a government they may have in Russia is better 
than the crude, autocratic, despotic government of Czar Nicholas 
| and the monk Rasputin. 
Of course, there is going to be propaganda; of course, there 
is going to be discontent; of course, the people are going to 
express their opinion; but, gentlemen, let me tell you the his- 
| tory of the world discloses that ideas can not be suppressed, 
| expression of views can not be crushed, communication and 

exchange of views can not be stopped by any law or investiga- 
| tion. I want an opportunity to make myself clear that this 

Government is in no danger of propaganda of any kind. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

| Mr. O°CONNOR of New York. While I have been in favor of 
this resolution, is it not a fact that communists are recognized 
' as a political party in the United States, and candidates run 
| on that ticket in many States? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In many States; yes. I want to point 
out that while we are appropriating to investigate the com- 

| munists other branches of the Government are seeking trade 
with the Soviet Government of Russia. 

What an inconsistent position we are taking. We are trading 
with Soviet Russia to the extent of $300,000,000 or $500,000,000 
annually. I got the figures from the Department of Commerce, 
and at the same time the House of Representatives is investi- 
gating the so-called communist activities in this country. We 
read in the morning papers that there has been a secret meeting 
of the investigating committee, and then at the bottom of the 
news item a statement by the gentleman from New York, giving 
his revised version of what transpired. Why not an open public 
investigation ? 

I have all the confidence in the world in the personnel of the 
committee. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisn] and I 
are close friends, but the conclusion is irresistible that the com- 
mittee will soon have investigators and agents provocateurs just 
as there were during the war—anyone who had a grudge would 
send in anonymous communications or make complaints against 
their neighbors, charging them with “ disloyalty ” or being “ un- 
American.” 

We have radicals and communists in New York, but we are 
in no danger of having the city or the State or the National 
Government overturned. I do not believe that we are in danger 
because some communist furrier in New York is going to take a 
needle and stick it into the fleshy part of Grover Whalen’s 
anatomy. [Laughter.] Social revolutions are not brought about 
in that way. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yield. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has read the statement of 
Mr. Green, of the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from New York is not in ac- 

| cord with the officials of the Federation of Labor? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman can not put me in that 
position. The gentleman from Lllinois knows I consistently vote 
and fight for the rights and interest of labor. He can not put 
me in a position of not being in accord with the Federation of 
Labor. Yes; I am in accord with William Green when he ap- 
peared before our Committee on the Judiciary only yesterday 
and made a humane appeal for Congress to do something to 
solve the unemployment situation; to do something now before 
the end of the session. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not now. Now is the time for Congress 
to do something constructive. If you do something to relieve 
the employment situation, do you not see that you will remove 
the ground for agitation? Why, with unemployment, resultant 
discontent, agitators, and the investigation by this commission, 
recruiting will be easy for the communist. Let us do something 
constructive; let us pass the Wagner bill before we adjourn. 
Study my resolution for uniform labor laws, unemployment in- 
surance, abd other necessary legislation. Give some sort of 
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study to the question of unemployment and do it in the good 
American way, and in that way we will stop all need for a 
congressional investigation on communistic activity. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. I am in entire accord with the gentleman 
upon the question of unemployment, and I am in accord with 
his suggestion in his remarks made here the other day, but I 
do not agree with the gentleman on this proposition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we may differ on some things. We 
don’t agree on toll bridges, for instance. I appeal to the House. 
The resolution has been passed providing for the investigation, 
and we can not do anything now. But let us cut down this 
appropriation so that the committee will not go wild. I hope 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Perxrys] will yield to 
me for an amendment. The entire committee are Members of 
Congress. I am sure that they are not going to Russia, at 
least I do not think they contemplate doing that for the present. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I can answer the gentleman for one mem- 
ber of the committee. I am not going to Russia. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Perhaps if the gentleman went there 
and saw things he might have a different view entirely. 

Mr. BACHMANN. As I understand it, the purpose of this 
committee is to find out what this movement in the United 
States is, and not in Russia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well. The gentleman is a good 
investigator, and I am sure that he is very fair, and I hope 
that he will agree with me that $25,000 at this time is not 
needed. I would sooner spend that money for something nec- 
essary, something constructive in the way of solving the unem- 
ployment problem. Remove the cause of discontent and there 
will be no danger of communistic activity. But if there is 
unemployment, if there is want, suffering, hunger, no investi- 
gation by Congress on communism will stifle resentment. 
Patriotism can not be preached to a man with bodily hunger 
staring him in the face. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman will agree with me that 
you can not imprison an ideal, that you can not shackle a 
philosophy of principle, but you can investigate what I believe 
to be paid propaganda of the communistic government that is 
breeding sedition and rebellion in the industries of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the gentleman that if 
he will read the statement made by the former police com- 
missioner, Mr. Whalen, before the Committee on Immigration, 
he will find there nothing but the old open-shop argument 
and nothing else. Every open shopper will cail everyone who 
seeks to protect the interests of the workers a bolshevik. Let 
us not be enticed away on an appeal for security into a move- 
ment for the open shop, to destroy labor unions in this country. 
That is what I protest against. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocuRan]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I agree with one part of the gentleman from New 
York’s remarks, and that is that most of the discontent in this 
country is caused by unemployment. The situation confronting 
us now is this. The House by a practically unanimous vote 
passed the resolution to investigate. The eyes of the House 
were wide open, and I might add the resolution is likewise wide 
open. I did not think at the time that sufficient information 
was given to the House to warrant us in feeling that there is a 
real red menace in this country. 

This question comes up now as the result of the gent!eman 
from New York [Mr. Fisu] introducing a resolution asking for 
$50,000 to carry out the purposes of the original resolution. 
This resolution was referred to the Committee on Accounts, of 
which I am a member. What were we to do? Refuse to grant 
an appropriation to make the investigation and defy the will of 
the House, or bring back the resolution to the House and let 
the House vote upon it? The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fisu] made a statement before the Committee on Accounts. I 
was immediately convinced by that statement that he was fol- 
lowing the old policy of asking for twice the amount he wanted, 
and if given half, would be perfectly satisfied. That is what 
the committee did—gave him half—but it went further. The 
resolution provides that the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment shall furnish this committee with experts to assist in their 
investigation, and, in my opinion, if the House agrees to that 
provision, it will be giving the committee at least $25,000 worth 
of service besides $25,000. When you transfer men from the 
Department of Justice, from the Secret Service, from the De- 
partment of Labor and post office inspectors to this committee 
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to help them along with the investigation, you are giving them 
the equivalent of a good many thousand dollars. It is up to the 
House to determine how much it will give the committee. 
Frankly I think that $15,000 would be sufficient at this time 
until December 1 next, if you agree to the other part of the 
resolution designating Federal employees to work in coopera- 
tion with this committee. I feel that I have discharged my 
obligation as a member of the Committee on Accounts by help- 
ing to bring this resolution back to the House for the House to 
decide itself whether it wants to give $25,000, $15,000, or $5,000. 

Mr. Fis told our committee it would be necessary to pay 
experts about $20 a day and expenses. The committee, by pro- 
viding for help from the departments, makes it possible for the 
special committee to get expert advice and expert investigators 
for their expenses, as their salaries will be paid by the depart- 
ment from which they are assigned. You will therefore see 
the Accounts Committee has been most liberal in recommending 
$25,000. 

Of course, under the terms of the resolution, the committee 
can go a long way, as its activities are unlimited. While I am 
not alarmed over this situation I do hope that the investigation, 
now that it is to be made, will be thorough. 

In my judgment, it would be well if the Congress enacted 
legislation that would, while not interfering with one’s consti- 
tutional rights, prevent individuals or groups from doing what 
some allege has been going on for some time. The departments 
say they have no laws to meet the situation if they found it to 
exist, and that is their reason for stating they have made no 
investigations and therefore have no information of value for 
the committee to work on. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, since I made my original state- 
ment the Clerk of the House has informed me that he thinks 
his figures were too high for the communist investigation, which 
he originally estimated at $100,000. He asks me now to change 
the figures to $50,000, which I gladly do, and I herewith insert 
the statement as a part of my remarks. 

Estimated expenditures, fiscal year 1931, for special and select com- 
mittees, House of Representatives, so far authorized or contemplated 
Purpose : 
Joint committee internal revenue taxation sala- 


minute to the 


ries and office supplies a ws aa $20, 000, 00 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 

investigating common carriers; unexpended 

balance already authorized $16,486.45 plus 

$25,000 additional amount required ate 41, 486. 45 
Investigation of the communist party of the 

United States (Congressman Fish, chairman) - 50, 000, 00 
Investigation of United States Shipping Board 

(contemplated) —..... ~~~ thandednneaiidies 30, 000. 00 
Investigation of campaign contributions (con- 

te ‘m plated ) — —- iscsi vinshdienaibel inti 20, 000. 00 
Banking and Currency ( ‘ommittee, investigating 

branch banking; unexpended balance already 

authorized_____ 2, 250. 00 


Special committee, three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House to attend 


celebration, Battle of Kings Mountain, State 

of South Carolina, one-half to be paid by the 

House (H. Con. Res. 21) cs Actual expenses, 
Special committee, three Members of the Senate 

and three Members of the House to attend 

celebration of American independence by the 

Lewis and Clark expedition, Great Falls, 

Mont., one-half to be paid by the House 

(H. Con. Res. 28)- ' _— Actual expenses. 
Contested-election case, “H. F. Lawrence v. J. L. 


Milligan, subpenaing witnesses, ballots, papers, 


ete. (H. Res. 235) - Necessary expenses. 


Total amount as specified above (authorized . 
and contemplated) ——- a 163, 736. 45 
Amount appropriated for fiseal year 1931- 40, 000. 00 


Estimated deficiency_.......-. "123, 736. 45 

No amount estimated for funeral expenses of deceased Members or any 
other expenses that may be authorized. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanTon]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, first I want to compliment the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] for introducing his reso- 
lution. Next, I want to compliment the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and his committee for bringing in the rule that 
brought that resolution on the floor of the House for passage. 
Then I want to compliment the House for passing the resolu- 
tion with less than 20 votes against it. I think it is a step in 
the right direction. 

If the gentleman from New York and his committee does the 
work that is contemplated to be done, it will be $25,000 well 
spent for the people of this Nation. The time has come when 
the insidious and invidious propaganda of Russian communists 
in this country should be known to the people and should be 
stopped. Some one said something about what the president 
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of the American Federation of Labor said yesterday. 
mits that the slogan of the communists, “ of boring from within,” 
has menaced his American Federation of Labor, because com- 
munists have members of his organization, and he 
suys that they are getting rid of them just as fast as they can 
find them out. The purpose of this committee is to help find 
them out, and it expects to stop their activities in this country. 
It has been said that there are over 100 communist publications 
that are daily published in the United States advocating the 
overthrow, by force and violence, of this Government and our 
flag 

| want to suggest this to the gentleman and his committee, 
that the best-posted man in the United States, in my judgment, 
on this subject is Hon. Francis Ralston Welsh, whose address is 
20 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. He can give from 
his files to the committee some of the most valuable information 
that they can find anywhere. I want to suggest to the com- 
mittee that they start with Mr. Welsh and get his files, which 
he has been accumulating for years on this subject. He is a 
man who has patriotically and generously given of his time and 
his energy and his means gratuitously to the United States to 
help stop this menace. I hope that the committee will go into 
the subject thoroughly, and that they will bring to light and 
report to Congress whatever is going on in this country of 
communistic activities at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


He ad- 


become 


FRED SCHWARZ, JR, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill in order 
on the Private Calendar. 

The first business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 7068) for the relief of Fred Schwarz, jr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
wis not this expense incurred by the coroner in the ordinary dis- 
charge of his duty? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman that I think not. I 
think this was an extraordinary situation. The Veterans’ 
Bureau was especially interested in an affair presented to it. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is the point I have in mind. I do not 
find anywhere in the committee report that the Veterans’ Bureau 
ever asked that this transcript be made for it. 

Mr. IRWIN. There seems to be some doubt. The newspapers 
of the country gave this matter quite a lot of notoriety. Direc- 
tor Hines is back of this bill. While I think the report is a little 
meager, yet he asked that this investigation be made in the inter- 
est of the bureau. 

Mr. COLLINS. Here is the point I have in mind: If a govern- 
mental bureau asked for the transcript of a coroner’s inquest, I 
think the expense ought to be paid; but if this transcript was 
furnished in the ordinary discharge of the coroner’s duty, I do 
not think the Government is required to pay for it. 

Mr. IRWIN. I believe that there were certain circumstances 
attending the case which prompted the Veterans’ Bureau to ask 
for this special investigation. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will assure me that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau did ask that this transcript be made, I will with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think that is the fact. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be 
Bureau 


it enacted, ctc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
be and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to Fred 
Schwarz, jr., coroner of the county of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., 
out of appropriations for “salary and expenses,” the sum of $31.25 in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the United States for stenographic 
transcript of the coroner's Inquest to. ascertain the cause of death of 
Joseph P. Barlow, an employee of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

JAMES H. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. Rh. 
6088) for the relief of James H. Conlin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


CONLIN 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall have to object 
to the consideration of this bill. This man, according to the 
report of the committee, was wholly inefficient in the adminis- 














tration of the Quartermaster Corps. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
JOHN MAIKA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
531) for the relief of John Maika. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
| the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay Jobn Maika the sum of $10,000 as 
compensation for the death of his son, Michael Maika, who was struck 
and killed by an Army truck of the United States of America on the 3d 
day of September, 1923, and the said sum of $10,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $10,000 as compensation for” and insert 
“$5,000 in full settlement of all claims against the Government of 
the United States resulting from.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ $5,000.” 

Page 2, after line 2, insert: “Sec. 2. That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid 
| or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney er at- 
torneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. 
It shal] be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 





MARY A. COX 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
575) for the relief of Mary A. Cox. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a case of a stenographer who had writer’s cramp and 
now feels the Government should compensate her indefinitely 
because of it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This bill merely grants to the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission an oppor- 
tunity and authority to consider the claim on its merits. The 
Committee on Claims, during its consideration of the bill, before 
reporting it, did not inquire into the actual amount of disability 
or make any finding as to whether the evidence produced by the 
affidavits showed that the injury resulted from her service. 
There is a preponderance of the evidence filed with the com- 
| mittee which indicates that this lady did work 14, 15, and 16 

hours a day, day after day, during the war, using her hand to 


Will the gentleman yield? 


figure while doing clerical work. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman not know that if we be- 
gin the practice of giving compensation to persons because of 
writer’s cramp we will have thousands of such cases in a very 
short time? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will state to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that this bill will not establish a precedent at 
all. If to-day some employee who files a claim within the time 
limit under the act has writer’s cramp, which is the result of 
service, he will be able to receive a certain percentage of com- 
pensation if the claim is established. This bill merely extends 
the right to this claimant to file her claim with the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and have that 
commission determine its merits. She did not have sufficient 
information about her rights within one year from the date of 
the injury to file a claim. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. This simply gives her the right to prove 
her case. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Absolutely. 





Mr. COLLINS. But if we start the practice of permitting 
bookkeepers and stenographers to file claims with the Compensa- 
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tion Commission on account of writer’s cramp, the gentleman Mr. IRWIN. 1916. The compensation act took 





league that if somebody in the Government employ to-day suf- | culosis in the service? 
fers from writer’s cramp, in line of duty, and if they file a Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 


sion must act upon the claim and determine its merits. This | Commission to determine? 
bill does not establish a precedent. It merely extends the period Mr. IRWIN. No. 


knowledge of the fact that she could file a claim with the United | the report. 


gives her the right to file her claim? under the provisions of the law. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say, as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin says, this does not establish any precedent. They 
have that right at this time. This bill merely gives this lady 
the right to put her claim before the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, 

Mr. COLLINS. Why did she not put it there originally? 


be filed by Martin E. Riley, now of Albuquerque, N. Mex 





Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know why she did not do it. | Was read the third time, and passed. 


ice and did not know she had the right to file a claim. This | 9729) for the relief of Fernando Montilla. 
bill does not establish any precedent whatever. It merely gives The Clerk read the title of the Dill. 


determine its merits. tion of the bill? 


MARTIN KE. RILEY 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. office. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? : ; 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | W#* Tead the third time, and passed. 
from my recollection of this case, it is questionable whether 
this post-office clerk acquired disability in the service. I believe 
the Post Office Department calls attention to the fact that it is DR. CHARLES W. REED 
questionable whether the postal clerk acquired the disability | The 


was laid on the table. 


Mr. SIMMS. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will read the 
report at length, he will find the only adverse report that has | 
been made in any way affecting this application is by the Post- Department of Agriculture 
master General, in which he declined to give approval to the | The Clerk read the title of the bill 
bill. The testimony produced in the letter of the postmaster : 
at Chicago and of the Superintendent of Mails and of other tion of the bill? 
postal clerks employed with Martin Riley, indicated that dur- There was a. objection 
ing the 23 years he was in the service he complained vigorously | ayo (jerk read the bill, as follows: 
and frequently because there was no proper protection given him , 
and other employees against the drafts in wintertime that came 
into the room where he was of necessity required to work in 
handling the mail as a distributor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether it is claimed the 
disability was acquired prior to the passage of the present com- 
pensation act? 

Mr. IRWIN. No. The man simply did not know his rights, | 
and he was trying to get along, expecting that he would recover, 
and that is the reason the claim was not filed earlier. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So, the disability was acquired subsequent 
to the enactment of the compensation act? 

Mr. IRWIN. Well, I thought it was prior to 1916. 

Mr. SIMMS. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit, 
the disability was acquired during the years immediately prior 
to when Mr. Riley left the service—that is to say, before 1917— 
perhaps in the year 1917 and in 1916. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When did the compensation act take 
effect? 





was read the third time, and passed. 


was laid on the table. 
HENRY A. RICHMOND 


(H. R. 5801) for the relief of Henry A. Richmond, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


tion of the bill? 





whether they will pay her one penny. | of objection. 
Mr. COLLINS. I understand that, but the gentleman knows | The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
it will be paid. There was no objection. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? | The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Mr, COLLINS. I yield. Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the 
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effect then, 


knows very Well where it is going to end. and, as I understand, the man did not want to apply right away, 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We do not have to start that. | thinking his disability would not be such that it would be neces- 
That has been started. sary. He did not know his rights. That is the reason he did 
Mr. COLLINS. But you are starting it here. not apply. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, no. I will say to my col- Mr. STAFFORD. This determines that he contracted tuber- 


claim within one year, the Employee’s Compensation Commis- Mr. STAFFORD. It does not leave it to the Compensation 


of time in which to file the claim. The lady did not have Mr. SIMMS. It is based on the set-up of facts contained in 


States Employee’s Compensation Commission until after the time Mr. STAFFORD. What has the chairman of the committee 
limit had expired. There is no precedent involved whatever. | to say as to the evidence that this disability was acquired in the 
The bill is perfectly proper when you take into consideration | service, in view of the fact that you find it as a fact and do not 


all the evidence in the files. leave it to the Compensation Commission? 
Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. IRWIN. The evidence was conclusive to the committee 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. that the man had contracted tuberculosis while in the service. 


Mr. PATTERSON. It does not state any amount? It just | Therefore we recommended that the commission put this man 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Absolutely. It does not state| Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 


employees’ 


compensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended by the act of Febru 
ary 12, 1927, the Employees’ Compensation Commission is 
and directed, in connection with any application which has been or may 


authorized 


to consider 


that he contracted tuberculosis in the service of the United States 


She did not file it because she knew it would not be allowed. The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


She is a woman of some age. It is only fair to let her have a| A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
chance at it. FERNANDO MONTILLA 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. She left the Government serv-| Jhe next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


the lady the opportunity to file a claim and let the commission | ‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. COLLINS. This is the last writer’s-cramp case that I There was no objection. 
oe — let go through. | ; The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— , ; 
Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, regular order. Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
Mr. STAFFORD. Then. I object directed to credit the account of Fernando Montilla, former postmaster 


at San Juan, P. R., in the sum of $8,848.88. Such sum represents the 
| amount of a deficit in the account of the said Fernando Montilla, caused 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. | py the embezzlement of postal funds at various times prior to March 26, 
3238) for the reiief of Martin EB. Riley. 192%, by the foreman of the money-order division of the San Juan post 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


; next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
og 5 (H. R. 4176) to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensa 
tion act of September 7, 1916, to Dr. Charles W. Reed, a former 
employee of the United States Bureau of Animal 


Industry, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend 
to Dr. Charles W. Reed, a former employee of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United’ States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill sets a bad precedent. 

The only time that the amount of forfeited bonds are re- 
turned to the surety is where the surety brings in the defaulter 
himself. In this case, while the surety helped the authorities 
to apprehend, yet he did not produce the defaulter. If you pass 
this bill, you are going to set a bad precedent, so that every 
time a bond is forfeited and the Government apprehends the 
culprit you are going to find the surety coming to Congress 
and asking that he be relieved. It is a precedent that ought not 
to be set, and I object. 

RAY WILSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 5872) for the relief of Ray Wilson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $300 
to Ray Wilson, in full of all claims he may have against the Govern- 
ment for damages done to property by a United States mail service 
airplane on July 10, 1920. 


bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 6080) for the relief of the Southern Railway Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


bill 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
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I] have had considerable difficulty in bringing myself around to | 


a favorable inclination toward this bill. I do not recall the 
details just now, because it has been some weeks since I ex- 
amined the report, but, as I recall, the War Department 
prepared some property for shipment; it was taken possession 
of by the railroad company and through no fault of the Gov- 
ernment the property was destroyed. Let me read what the 
Secretary of War said as far back as 1922. The then Secre- 
tary of War, Hon. John W. Weeks, said: 


Furthermore, the indicates that the 


negligence 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am reading from page 3, the last sen- 
tence of the third paragraph on that page: 


It is not shown that the Govenment subjected the carrier to any 
greater hazard than was contemplated in the acceptance of the 
material, nor is it shown that said material was improperly packed 
or cased Furthermore, the evidence indicates that the accident was 
due to negligence [of the employees of claimant] caused by rough 
handling in loading the shipment on cars, rather than any inherent 
defect in the explosives themselves, or the alleged improper description 
of the shipment on Government bill of lading, and consequently no 
liability rests upon the United States on account of the damage 
caused by the explosion. 


evidence 


From what 


page of the report 


As I recall the case now, here was a certain number of cases 
of explosive materials, properly labeled that they were ex- 
plosives, taken over by the railroad company, and through the 
negligence of the carrier’s servants an explosion occurred and 
damages suffered. Now the railroad company is seeking to 
relieve itself of liability on account of this accident. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me state to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that his facts are inaccurate. As a matter 
of fact, there was no label on these 70 odd boxes showing 
they were explosives. They were merely labeled to keep away 
from fire. These were some 7,000 pounds of flares. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that when 
a label was placed on these boxes— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. To keep away from fire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; something more, and I am reading 
from the official report of the Secretary of War. These boxes 
were definitely marked “Special fireworks, keep away from 


fire.’ Does not the gentleman think that was sufficient notice 
to the employees of the carriers that they were carrying 


dangerous merchandise? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will go a little 
further he will see that under the Interstate Commerce Com- 


accident was due to 
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mission rules whenever you ship an explosive article, the 
carrier must be notified that it is an explosive article. There 
is nothing in the language “ Fireworks; keep away from fire” 
to show that it is an explosive article that is being shipped. 
Here were some 60-odd boxes of explosives. There was nothing 
te notify the Southern Railroad that it was an explosive. 
There were facts to notify the Southern Railroad that it was 
of a combustible character and to keep it away from fire, but 
the gentleman from Wisconsin can not conclude that the shipper 
was put upon notice. The shipper had no notice of the char- 
acter of the article that was being shipped, and the rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission require that whenever a 
shipper receives articles of an explosive nature they must be 
so marked. As a matter of fact, it is a violation of law to ship 
any article that is not designated with respect to its character. 

Let me state further to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
these were experimental flares purchased by the Government. 
They were bought in Texas. They were shipped to the Augusta, 
Ga., Arsenal at Augusta, Ga., and then they were ordered 
shipped by the Bureau of Ordnance to Charleston, 8S. C. The 
arsenal officials carried them to the Southern depot, placed them 
in a warehouse, and the Southern depot employees were placing 
them in freight cars when an explosion occurred and some five 
or six people were killed and some fifty-odd thousand dollars of 
damage was done. The insurance company reimbursed the 
Southern Railway Co. in the amount of about twenty-some 
thousand dollars reducing the claim. 

If the gentleman will further examine, he will find the War 
Claims Board in 1921 made an investigation and held that the 
explosion was not caused by the negligence of any of the rail- 
road employees and recommended favorable consideration of 
the claim. He will also find where the Assistant Secretary of 
War recommended this claim. He will find where the bureau—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
page 1: 

By letter of date August 11, 1921, claimant was advised by the 
Comptroller General of the disallowance of claim. This was after the 
War Department Claims Board had, upon a full hearing, unanimously 
approved the claim, which finding was concurred in by the Assistant 
Secretary of War; and it may be added that the bureau of explosives 
concluded that the Government was responsible. 


In the report. I will read it, on 


Now, what does the Secretary of War recommend? He does 
not recommend this claim. He leaves it to the discretion of the 
Congress. Look at his language. Let me call attention to the 
language of former Secretary Weeks: 

From a consideration of the foregoing and the exhibits herewith, it 
is apparent that the accounting officers of the Treasury have arrived 
at the conclusion that the happenings in connection with this explosion 
must be considered as a character in which the liability of the Govern- 
ment, if any, and such relief as it may be proper to grant, are for the 
direct consideration of Congress. This being the case, there is really 
nothing left for the War Department to do in this case but to advise 
Congress what happened as is disclosed by the records, and leave it solely 
to the discretion of Congress as to any adjustment or judgment that 
may be rendered as a result thereof. 


So nowhere has the Government disapproved this claim. The 
Bureau of Explosives states it was not properly labeled, that 
it was the fault of the arsenal officials in not notifying the 
Southern Railway of its character. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me direct the gentleman’s attention to 
this statement in the same letter of the late Secretary of War, 
John W. Weeks: 


It appears that each box was distinctly marked, “ Special fireworks— 
Keep away from fire,” and that the claimant, through its agents, knew 
the nature of the shipment and its dangerous character. It does not 
appear that the claimant was misled in any way rélative thereto. 


This is a very positive statement. Wherein was the claimant 
or its agent misled? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They were misled for the simple 
reason that when-you mark an article, “ Keep away from fire,” 
that does not carry with it the fact that it is an explosive. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It said more than “ Keep away from fire.” 
It said, “Special fireworks,” and did not that describe the 
article? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Would the gentleman say that if 
you were shipping a carload of dynamite and marked it, “ Keep 
away from fire,’ that would carry with it the idea it was 
dynamite ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This was not dynamite. 


Mr. ROWBOTTOM. It was dropped and went off. It was 
not set off by fire. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The law governs this case. Let me 


read the gentleman the law governing this matter: 
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If the shipper of an explosive or dangerous substance fails to notify 
the carrier or his agent of the danger which attends the handling of it 
while in course of transportation, and an injury results or damage re- 
sults, the shipper is liable for the injury or damage thus sustained. 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is the argument in the brief filed by 
the attorney for the railroad company. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that this case has been most carefully considered. It 
has been before the Claims Committee for years and the reason 
it has not been reported before is due to the great volume orf 
work that committee has had before it. The War Department 
has no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall ask to have the matter go over 
temporarily so that I may give further consideration to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object, temporarily. 


B. C. GLOVER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6665) for the relief of B. C. Glover. 

The Caerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
tion? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Reserving the right to object, I notice that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scnarrer], who is the great 
watch-dog around kere, has reported favorably this bill, and 
the gentleman from Arkansas, for whom I have a high regard, 
has introduced the bill. I have reserved the right to object 
until I hear from these two gentlemen. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will state that “the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin” has spent a great deal of time consider- 
ing the merits of this bill. The full Claims Committee spent 
considerable time on it after the report of the subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, was made. I endeavored to set out in the 
committee report practically all of the facts which seemed to 
justify favorable action. 

This man, B. C. Glover—and, by the way, he is not related to 
the author of the bill—was a deputy sheriff at Stuttgart, Ark., 
and during the war served papers for the draft board. It hap- 
pened that there were a considerable number of colored gentle- 
men who did not like the idea of going to war, and subpoenas 
had to be served on them by the draft board. 

The testimony produced before the committee clearly indi- 


Is there objec- 


cated that Mr. Glover was a very energetic officer, who faith- | 
performed his duties under the direction of the draft | 


fully 
board. These colored gentlemen who did not like the idea of 
going to war were having subpeenas served upon them. This 
man Glover had a subpena for one of them whom he saw across 
the street. He started for the other side of the street to serve 
the paper, and he was so zealous in his duty and so anxious to 
apprehend this colored gentleman, and present him to the draft 
board, that he met with serious accident while crossing the 
street. The evidence indicates that the first person who came 
to the rescue of this faithful deputy sheriff while lying there in 
the street was the man that he was after. 


the papers on his man. 

I believe that we should properly recognize this service and 
pass this bill as a matter of principle and of justice. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does not the gentleman think it was the duty 


of the sheriff or a deputy sheriff to do the work that this man | 


was doing? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Of course, it was his duty, 
and his serious injuries were suffered in line of and as a result 
of his faithful performance of his duty. 
great service to his country, and there is no provision of exist- 
ing law under which he can receive compensation. The amount 
appropriated in the bill as amended is a very small compensa- 
tion. I believe that the facts would even warrant a much 
higher amount than is reported in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury {fs authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to B. C. Glover, of Stuttgart, Ark., the sum of $5,000. 
Such sum shall be in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of injuries sustained by the said B. C. Glover in 1917 
while he was engaged in serving summonses for the local draft board 
for Stuttgart, Ark. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Amendment No, 1: In line 6, strike out “ $5,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $2,500.” 


While Mr. Glover | 
was still lying on the street as a result of the accident he served | 


This man rendered | 
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“Sac. 2. 
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Add a new section, as follows: 


That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 

by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upen conviction thereof shall be fined 
exceeding $1,000.” 


in any sum not 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

HARRY P. LEWIS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4159) for the relief of Harry P. Lewis. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and 1 shall 
not object, | want to make this statement: This man is still 
carried on the records of the Navy as a deserter, and the Navy 
Department recommends that the bill do not pass. But out 
of consideration for our good friend I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, 2s follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
law and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, their widows and dependent rela- 
tives, Harry P. Lewis shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the United States Marine Corps as a 
private on June 4, 1907. 


With the following committee amendment : 


Line 8, after the numerals “1907,” strike out period, insert colon, 
and add the following proviso: “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOHN A. FAY 

The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 9267) for the relief of John A. Fay. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Its there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Warrant Officer John A. 
Fay, United States Army, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $315.96, as reimbursement for a 
like sum collected from him and deposited into the Treasury as excess 
cost of transporting his dependents his permanent of 
station from Fort Wayne, Mich., McCoy, in 
June, 1927. 


was the bill 


upon 
to Camp 


change 
Sparta, Wis., 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 





I. B. KRINSKY ESTATE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 524) for the relief of I. B. Krinsky Estate (Ine.) and 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Maryland kindly give us 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, the Krinsky Bstate (Inc.) 
were manufacturers of cigarettes intended for foreign trade. 
They gave a bond, an export bond, with the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., of Maryland, as surety. Cigarettes which are exported do 
pot have to pay the internal-revenue tax. When the goods in 
question were in the warehouse, in the course of transportation, 
they were destroyed by fire. Consequently they were not sold 
in this country, and did not come in competition with cigarettes 
used in this country which have to pay the internal-revenue tux. 


some 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the Treasury | 
Department says that the bill is not in conflict with the financial | 
program of the President, and I shall not object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The Secretary of the Treasury does not 
object to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
etc., That the internal-reyenue tax of $15,000 assessed 
Krinsky Estate (Inc.), of New York, N. Y., in respect 
igarettes (export stamps numbered 445982 to 446081, 
abated Such civarettes, while stored 
awaiting for export, were destroyed by fire. 

Bee. 2. The Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, of Baltimore, Md., 


is relieved of liability for such tax upon its bond as surety for the 
1. B. Krinsky Estate (Inc.). 


Is there objection? 


Re it enacted, 
against the I. B 
of 100 eases of « 


inel 


isive) is in a warehouse 


sale 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
vas read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH B, DAYTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2782) for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to know something about the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, It 
who gets scarlet 
Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. This bill will authorize the compensation 
commission to pay the claimant because scarlet fever was 
contracted by her. If one gets measles he will be compensated, 
or if one catches a cold he will be compensated. I do not know 
where we will stop. We had a writer’s-cramp case over here a 
little while ago, and so it goes. Any sort of an infection that one 
vets, if he is an employee of the Government, the Government 
will have to pay him because of it; it matters not if he con- 
tracted it at the office or his home or the theater. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this matter has been before the 


depends upon whether or not everyone 
fever is going to be compensated by the 


Committee on Claims for a year and has been thoroughly con- 
The United States Compensation Commission has paid 


sidered. 


many claims to school teachers where children have brought 


diseases into the schoolroom and the teachers have contracted | 
In this case this woman contracted scarlet fever 


the disease. 


from one of the employees of the Shipping Board, Later she 


came down with arthritis, and has been in the hospital ever 


since, with the expenses of two nurses and a private room. She 
has spent all of her money and borrowed $1,600 from outside 
sources. The Shipping Board favors this legislation and they 
have paid a portion of her salary for one year. The com- 
pensation board say in this letter that we have here that if 


she had notified the board within the year prescribed by the | 


law they would have recognized her claim. The only question 
in this particular case is that she did not notify them in time. 
The woman was so sick toward the end of that first year that 
she could not do it, and could not think anything about it. I 
can not imagine a better claim to be presented to this House 
than this particular claim. I have to agree to the retroactive 
clause, although she has been sick for two years. 

Mr. COLLINS. Suppose this lady had been in the employ 
of some corporation and had contracted scarlet fever, would 
the corporation pay such a claim? Of course not. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If they had an insurance division. The 
Compensation Board of the United States Government provides 
for these things. All of the departnmrents involved favor this 
bill. This is a third-party action. She will probably assign 
all of her rights. The Government may possibly recover 
something. 

Mr. COLLINS. What has the gentleman to say about the 
place where the scarlet fever was contracted? Is the gentle- 
man certain that this lady contracted scarlet fever at the office 
of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. That has been agreed to by the in- 


surance division of the Shipping Board after a careful con- 
sideration of the matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There 
follows: 


Is there objection? 
was no objection, and the Clerk read the bill, as 


Be it enacted, etc., That the benefits provided for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, by act of Congress approved September 


7, 1916, shall be extended by the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
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tion Commission to Elizabeth B. Dayton, an employee of the United 
States Shipping Board, who contracted scarlet fever while in the per- 
formance of her duties on March 21, 1928; and that the benefits shall 
accrue as of the above-mentioned date. 


With the following committee amendment : 


Line 10, after the semicolon, strike out “and that the benefits shall 
acerue as of the above-mentioned date” and insert “and that the 
benefits shall commence from the date of the passage of this act.” 


The committee anrendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


META 8. WILKINSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3441) for the relief of Meta 8. Wilkinson. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $5,000 to Meta 8S. Wilkinson, on account of 
the death of her husband, Jordan E. Wilkinson, who was drowned in 
Hyde County, N. C., March 7, 1929, while assisting the bridge tender 


to open the drawbridge across the inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., 
to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BacHMANN: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “ settlement,” insert the words “of all claims.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I just want to call attention 


to the fact that the Secretary of War makes this recommenda- 
tion on this bill: 


It appears that Mr. Wilkinson was a mere volunteer, acting without 
request, was twice warned of his perilous position, and that his acci- 
dental death was in no way the fault of any officer or employee of the 
United States, and was not occasioned by any defect in the bridge 
apparatus. Under these circumstances, favorable consideration of the 
bill is not recommended, as no reason appears to the War Department 
why the United States should make compensation for his death. 


That statement is signed by the Secretary of War. 

I just want to say that as one Member of Congress I can not 
approve of claims of this kind which the departments object to, 
recommending that they do not pass. But it is a responsibility 
that rests upon the committee; and if the committee brings in 
these bills and continues to have them passed, I do not know 
what will become of the Treasury. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I want to say to my friend from Texas 
that that is not all that there is in this case. 

Mr. BLANTON. That statement read by me was from a 
Cabinet officer of the gentleman’s present Republican adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is one side of the case; but if the 
gentleman will read further he will find there is some question 
as to whether or not this man was negligent in assisting the 
man in charge of the dam. 

I spent considerable time on this bill, and at first felt in- 
clined to object to it, but when I went into the matter further 
I was satisfied with the action of this claimant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the committee. I have doubts whether the in- 
jury was not due to this man’s intruding himself into the 
operation of this bridge ; whether he ~vas really not a trespasser, 
or whether the claimant really deserves any consideration on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee gave this bill very careful at- 
tention, and considered the objection that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLanton] raised. We felt that this man volun- 
tarily gave his help to the Government employees, and while 
doing so he lost his life. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Was it not done against the protest of the 
bridge tender? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman that in all cases 
where a department makes its report—and I have had some ex- 
perienee in examining these claims—the War Department and 
also the other departments hew very closely to the line and do 
not give the other fellow the benefit of the doubt. 
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I would like to say further that we do not always take the 
department's recommendation. Sometimes they know very little 
of the case except what they say in their report; which is not 
enough information. 
witnesses very carefully before making a decision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
his committee has examined this matter carefully, 1 shall not 
press the objection. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this man 


had on several occasious before that been invited to do the same | 


thing that he did on this occasion. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
Mr. BACHMANN. I know that the conmittee, or certain 
members of it, did not credit the statement that this man had 
been warned not to get in the way, because the very man who 
reported that the poor fellow had neglected his warning was 
knocked into the river himself. 


Mr. BLANTON. The War Department could have settled this | 


claim itself if it had deemed it lawful. 
The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 
Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit the usual amend- 
ment relating to attorneys’ fees. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BacHMANN: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, at 
torney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. 


the 


services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 


thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


conviction 


BRYAN SPARKS AND L. V. HAHN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8491) for the relief of Bryan Sparks and L. V. Hahn. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its present consideration, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Bryan Sparks 
and L. V. Hahn, assistant cashiers of the Houston National Bank, of 
Houston, Tex., four United States coupon registered bonds, known as 


the Victory 4%’s for $100 each, being numbered A-—1538999, A—154000, | 


C-314008, and C-—314009, and registered in the name of Miss Sadie 
Scholz, with interest from May 23, 1923, the date that said bonds were 
lost or destroyed, at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, without 
presentation of the said bonds or the coupons representing the interest 


thereon from said date of May 23, 1923, to the date of maturity thereof, | 
the bonds with all coupons attached since said date having been lost | 


or destroyed: Provided, That the said bonds shall not have been pre- 
viously presented for payment and that no payment shall be made 
hereafter for any coupons which shall have been previously presented 
and paid: Provided further, That the said Bryan Sparks and L. V. 
Hahn shall first file in the Treasury Department a bend in the sum 
of double the amount of the said Victory bonds and the interest pay- 


able thereon, in such form and with such surety or sureties as may be | 
to Indemnify and save | 


acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury 
harmless the United States from any loss on account of the lost or 
destroyed bonds hereinabove described, or coupons belonging 
thereto. 


the 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized | 


and directed to redeem in favor of Bryan Sparks and L. V. Hahn, agsist- 
ant cashiers of the Houston National Bank, Houston, Tex., 
States registered notes Nos, A-153999, A-154000, C-314008, 
C-314009, for $100 each of the Victory Liberty loan 4% per cent 
convertible gold notes of 1922-23, inscribed ‘Miss Sadie Scholz,’ with 
interest from June 15, 1922, to December 15, 1922, without presentation 
of the notes, said netes having been lost, stolen, or destroyed after 
being assigned by the payee in an unknown manner; Bryan Sparks 
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and 


The committee examines the testimony of | 


In view of the gentleman's statement that 


That fact was not called to my attention. 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 


It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or | 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount | 
appropriated im this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of | 


The question is on agreeing to 


United | 
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jand L. V. Hahn being subrogated to all rights in 
made full reimbursement on account of their loss, t 
Provided, That the said notes shall not have been previously presented 
and paid: And provided further, That the said Bryan Sparks and L. V. 
Hahn shall first file in the Treasury Department of the United States 
a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of the 
said and the unpaid which accrued thereon when 
the notes were called for payment in such form and with such surety; 
or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury with 
condition to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
lows on account of the notes hereinbefore described.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
| the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered te be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
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the notes, 


heft, 


having 
or destruction 


notes interest had 


The question is on agreeing to 


D. EMMETT HAMILTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
| 9168) for the relief of D. Emmett Hamilton., 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
| ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

I would like to ask why interest at 6 per cent is added to this 
claim? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. I will say to the gentleman 
} be an amendment offered to take out the interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Me. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I woukl like to have some explanation why the Government 
should single out one case in a million for additional compensa 
tion to be paid to a star-route carrier just because the work of 
the star-route carrier happens to increase during the 4-year 
| period of contract, which is the usual rule in all contracts en- 
| tered into between the department and the star-route carriers, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. The gentleman will notice that 
work inereased very greatly. The original contract called 
sO many trips, so many pounds per day at a certain price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may be mistaken. and [ am willing to 
| admit my error if I am, but, from my acquaintance with the star 

route service going back nearly 30 years, these contracts are 

predicated not upon any certain definite amount of merchandise 
| that is to be earried. The contract provides that they are to do 
| this service over certain prescribed routes, and the star-route 
earrier takes it upon himself to carry any increase any 
decrease. That is the uniform rule. That is the rule, not only 
far as star-route carriers are concerned, but, messenger 
service, the man who carries the mail from the railroad to the 
post oflice if the post office is more than 80 rods away. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think there are some equities im this 
ease that should be recognized. In looking over the table of 
allowances, in allowing extra for equipment and extra for work 
ing the roads, having figured out the different compensation 
that is due him on the excess of weight and the excess of 
mileage it seems to me the committee has gone far enough, with 
out paying fur equipment and without paying for work on the 
roads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That not answer the question. In 
every case of star-route carrier service, where a contract is 
entered into it is predicated upon the idea that the carrier will 
carry the additional weight of mail by reason of the increasing 
| conditions of the service. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will admit there is something in that 
argument, but this is a very unusual case, increasing from 35 
pounds per trip through a series of years, under certain cir- 
cumstances which arose rather suddenly, and of which he nor 
ino one else could have knowledge, to 195 pounds per day, 

whereby he could no longer carry the mail on horseback but 
| had to take a vehicle. Those are unusual circumstances, and I 
think there are some equities here that the committee had a 
right to consider. I think, however, that the items that are con- 
sidered have been increased too much. If you figure out the 
excess mileage and figure out the excess weight and pay him 
according to his contract, you have done all that the Govern 
| ment should be expected to do 
Mr. ROWBOTTOM. When he originally bid and made a 
| contract, he figured that his equipment was sufficient, but with 
| the excess poundage he had to buy excess equipment, 


there will 


this 
for 


or 


sO 


does 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. you are paying him for the excess 
weight and for the mileage, and he is supposed to have 
equipment, and the extra pay which you give him during the 
period should pay for his equipment, just as under the original 
contract 

Mr. PATTERSON 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. I yield 

Mr. PATTERSON. 1 dislike very much to rise in this con- 
nection on account of my confidence in this committee and on 
necount of my regard for the author of the bill, but 
cause in my district that is almost identical. 
the Dost Office Department, and when they 
let it drop right there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are hundreds and thousands of 
such cases that might be unearthed if we recognized this kind 
of claim. During the 16 years that it has been my onerous 
duty to examine the Private Calendar, I do not know of any 
claim of this character having been recommended by the Com- 


But 
PXCESS 


Will the gentleman yield? 


disallowed it, I 


mittee on Claims, or haying been presented to the House for } 


consideration. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. IL will say in justification of the action of the 
committee that when this man bid on this work, as 
by the gentleman from Indiana {[Mr. GreeNwoop], he was bid- 
ding on local conditions, carrying about 35 pounds of mail per 
day. There was an oil boom sprung up which increased the 
work from 385 pounds to 195 pounds per day. He had also 
figured on carrying it with a horse. When it came to be 195 
pounds a day he could not possibly carry it with a horse. He 
had to have roads on which to carry it, and he had to have 
new equipment and all of that. It was unforeseen when he 
bid on this contract. I think, as the gentleman from Indiana 
says, you will find this is an extraordinary case. At least, 
that is the action which the committee took on the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In every growing community where these 
exceptional conditions arise there are situations like this. 
They can go to the department and ask to be relieved of the 
contract. He did not do so. We will be beset with thousands 
of claims if we recognize this as a valid claim, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is one equity in this bill which I 
think the gentleman from Wisconsin, who is fair, has over- 
looked, and that is the fact that after this contract was made 
this man was required to carry mail on this route 34% miles 
farther than the contract contemplated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then that violated the contract 
department would have released him, but he continued to go 
ahead with the contract. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the record shows, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Then he should have been released. The 


department could not have required him to perform anything | 


except what the original contract stated he should perform. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am one who believes that where an 
unusual situation like this arises and the Government has re- 
ceived the services it is up to Congress to settle the equities and 
settle them right. However, I do not believe we should enlarge 
the amount which is to be paid and I think the amount carried 
in the bill is too great. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, because this will establish a 
dangerous precedent and make the Government liable to thou- 
sands in case of similar claims I am compelled to object. 

META DE RENE M’LOSKEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9921) for the relief of Meta De Rene McLoskey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


I would like to have the gentleman from Indiana state whether | 


there was any provision in the application this man made when 
he took out this insurance policy providing that a part of his 
pay was to be applied to the payment of the premiums. 

Mr. LUDLOW. 
agreement with the Government. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I know, but the premiums on this insur- 
ance were paid in two ways. The soldier could pay them or 
they could be deducted out of his pay. That is very vital in this 
case in determining whether this legislation ought to go through. 
If we are to assume that he was to pay these premiums then I 
must object to the bill, but if there was provision made that a 
part of his pay was to be applied to the payment of the pre- 
miums then I think the bill is all right. That is the informa- 
tion I would like to have from the gentleman. 


I have a | 
I took it up with } 


stated | 


and the | 


Well, it was the ordinary standard form of | 
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Mr. LUDLOW. 
not know. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit, I am 
chairman of the War Claims Committee and this bill was 
handled by a subcommittee of which the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Srncrar] is chairman. That subcommittee held 
hearings and then reported this bill favorably. This young man 
was a picture-show operator; his mother was dependent upon 
him and he was sending her $80 a month. He went into the 
service; he was taken sick and sent to a hospital; he disap- 
peared from the hospital and the Government and no one else 
has ever been able to locate him. After the years had rolled 
by and they could not locate him the fact developed that the 
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The gentleman is asking me something I do 


; amount due him for his services as a soldier if applied to his 
) premiums would have kept his policy in force; he had enough 


left to pay several months’ premiums, had they been so applied. 
Now, the mother is dependent; the father is over 80 yeurs of 
age and can not earn anything. In view of those facts the 
committee decided to pay the monthly rate of the policy as long 
as she lived. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
regular rule. ; 

Mr. BACHMANN. I must say that unless it is cleared up 
that there was provision made for the payment of these pre- 
miums out of a part of his pay I will have to object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They could have been so applied. 

Mr. BACHMANN. There is nothing in this report to show 
that. 

Mr. LUDLOW. 
report. 


That is all they ever do, and that is the 


Permit me to read a paragraph from the 


Sufficient pay was due the soldier and unpaid when he disappeared 
to carry his insurance premiums until June, 1918. 


Therefore, this soldier’s insurance was in full foree and 
effect on May 7, 1918, when he mysteriously disappeared and 
more than two months thereafter. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The committee report states that but the’ 
letter from Director Hines does not state that. What I want 
to know is whether or not he signed a rider providing that his 
pay as a soldier was to be applied in payment of his premiums 
for this insurance. If he did so the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why should the bill pass? 
We do not know whether this man was a deserter or not, and 
why should we single out this case from among many hundreds 
of cases where men disappeared? I have in mind a particular 
case where a World War soldier disappeared in the District of 
Columbia in 1923, leaving a wife and four minor dependent 
children. The wife thought he had died, but lo and behold, he 
was located in Reno, Nev., just about two months ago. It 
would not be fair to pass the pending bill not knowing whether 
this veteran was a deserter or not and not knowing whether 
he is ulive at present. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I wish 
objection for a minute. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will withhold it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I would like to add that this man 
had two other policies in insurance companies, and they made 
full investigation and paid the claims. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is on the theory the man is dead, 
and I am not raising any question about that. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I was just going to make that same obser- 
vation. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are two legal remedies that could 
have been followed in this case without coming to Congress; 


Mr. Speaker, for the present I must 


the gentleman would withhold his 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| first, to go to the Comptroller General on appeal from the deci- 


sion of the director; and then, second, to the courts. These two 
remedies, I take it, ought to always be pursued before bringing 
the bill to Congress. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman permit me to make this 
statement? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I gladly yield to the gentleman. 
the gentleman could clear this up. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Iam unable to clear up the particular point 


I wish 


| about which the gentleman has inquired, but I want to say that 


this is a case in which the American Legion is intensely inter- 
ested. They have investigated the matter very thoroughly. 
They sent two men up here to be with me in the presentation 
of the case to the War Claims Committee, and that committee, 
after a fair investigation, unanimously decided that this is a 
good bill and one that ought to pass. This man disappeared 
absolutely from the face of the earth in May, 1918—— 
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Mr. BACHMANN. If the gentleman will permit, I am not 
questioning whether or not he disappeared; the only thing I 
am interested in is the contract he had with the Government 
for the payment of this insurance. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Let me call the gentieman’s attention to the 
fact there was money due him when he disappeared, which could 
have been applied to the premium. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand there was $22 due him, but 
unless there was some agreement that his pay was to be applied 
to the payment of the premiums on this insurance he is not | 
entitled to this relief. 

Mr. LUDLOW. It seems to me if there ever was a just case, 
this old lady, the boy’s mother, is entitled to this relief. 

Mr. BACHMANN, I wish the gentleman would get 
more facts. For the time being I object. 

JACOB GUSSIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1712) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Gussin. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the heirs of Jacob Gussin the sum of 
$5,000. Said Jacob Gussin was struck and killed October 18, 1928, by 
a United States mail truck. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $5,000,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,500.” 

After the word “ truck,” in line 8, insert a colon and the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor | 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


$1,000,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CLYDE CORNISH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2170) for the relief of Clyde Cornish, 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay Clyde Cornish, of Frankfort, Ky., the sum of 
$5,000 because of physical injury and damages sustained by him when 
struck by a motor truck owned and operated by the War Department. 





some 








| 


With the following committee amendments : 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $5,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,500." 

In line 7, after the word “ Department,” insert a colon and the fol 
lowing proviso: 





excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAURICE J. O'LEARY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4595) for the relief of Maurice J. O'Leary. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Maurice J. O'Leary, who was a member of Company D, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 18th day of September, 
1891: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
DONATION OF BRONZE CANNON TO AVON, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
6264) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate a bronze 
cannon to the town of Avon, Mass. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The Congress passed a law authorizing the governors of the 
various States to distribute these cannon they would be 


MASS, 


so 


| equitably allotted to the various States and various communi- 


ties within the States. Why is it that this town in Massachu 
setts can not get from the Governor of Massachusetts such 
cannon as it wants without having a special act of Congress 
passed ? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the 
gentleman that my information from the War Department is 


| that it is necessary to have a special act in this connection. 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, all on earth this town in the gentle- 
man’s district has to do is to appeal to the governor of the 
gentleman’s State, and the governor has the right to allocate 
one of them to this town. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. If the gentleman will permit, 
pessed several of these bills within the last few weeks. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of passing such bills and 
directing the Secretary of War to act when the governor of 
the State can act? 

Mr. O'CONNELL, Under the information we have, you 
have to go to the War Department instead of the governor of 
the State. 


we have 


Mr. COLLINS. I think the gentleman refers to the old 
German cannon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. This is not that kind of cannon. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not one of the trophies of the war? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 


directed to donate, without expense to the United States, to the town 
of Avon, Mass., a bronze cannon No. 136 cast year 1862, marked “7 JR,” 
now located at Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MOREAU M. CASLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


| 574) for the relief of Moreau M. Casler. 


The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, I do not see 
that the Government is liable to this party. I would like to 


| hear .rom the gentleman from Maryland. 
“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in | , , . " er 


Mr. LINTHICUM. This man worked at the navy yard, and 
the Government had a platform upon which he was working. 
He was lifting heavy parts of machinery. He asked for help 
but was unable to get it. In moving around and lifting this 
machinery he fell from the platform. He had no protection 
from the concrete pavement below, and suffered a fracture of 
the left femur. I had a picture taken of it, and it made a differ- 

| ence in the length of the leg of an inch and a half. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

| following the accident the Government 

platform? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It did. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why was the gentleman so long in filing the 
claim? 


Did not the evidence show that 
put a rail around this 


Mr. LINTHICUM. It was not so very long: I had been 
working on the matter for some time, and it was difficult 
get the claim out. This man was in bed for a yeur before 
| he was able to do anything. Then the Government employed 
| him again but reduced his wages. After they employed him 
| for a while they dismissed him because they had no further 


work for him. My idea is that that is the way they let out 

good many; they take them back and pay wages for a while 
until he forgets it, and then they reduce his wages and finally 
let him out saying they have no further work for him. 
This man is, I think, about 75 years old, although I notice the 
report says that he is 70. 1 asked for $10,000 but the com- 
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mittee 
years 
Mr. GREENWOOD. How does that conform to the regular 
payment under the compensation act? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman 
CLARK] looked into that. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


$100 


cut that out and recommended a month for five 


from Maryland [Mr. 


Mr. IRWIN. This is two-thirds of his salary—he was getting 
$150. Under the regular Government working compensation 
act he would be entitled to two-thirds. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is it the policy of the committee to 


follow the regular ratings of the law itself? 
Mr. IRWIN. Absolutely. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
five years 
Mr. GREENWOOD. 
with the regular ratings of the compensation act, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


This only permits payment for 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
[Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to Moreau M. 
Casler, in full compensation against the Government for injuries 
received by him on February 25, 1915, while employed at the Naval 
Engineering Experimental Station at Annapolis. 

With the following committee amendment : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That the United States Hmployees' Compensation Commission is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay out of the 


employees’ compensa- 


tion fund the sum of $100 per month to Moreau M. Casler during the | 


rest of his natural life, not to exceed five years 


the compensation to 
be paid beginning after the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
MYRTLE M. HITZING 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Hi. R. 6416) for the relief of Myrtle M. Hitzing. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I object. 

A. C. ELMORE 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 6627) for the relief of A. C. Elmore. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Reserving the right to object, this bill is out 
of the ordinary form in that it appropriates the money rather 
than authorizes the appropriation. We are not appropriating 
money, only authorizing appropriations. 

Mr. IRWIN. Oh, yes, I understand the Claims Committee 
has the right to appropriate money. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Under what conditions? 

Mr. IRWIN. All of our bills are appropriations of money 
and not authorizations, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it That the Comptroller General 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow A. C 
director, Kilmarnock, 


Is there objection? 


enacted, ete., of the United 
. Elmore, funeral 
Va., the sum of $25 in full and final settlement 
of his claim for service rendered in connection with the removal from 
the highway and in caring for the remains of Private Peter Kiewech, 
United States Marine Corps, who was killed in an automobile aeci- 
dent Kilmarnock, on July 4, 1928. There is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $25 for payment of said claim. 


near 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ROBERT W. VAIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


6825) to extend the measure of relief provided in the em- 
ployees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Robert 
W. Vail. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
can not see why the committee grants this claimant compen- 


I was wondering whether it conformed | 
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sation and begins it before the passage of the act under which 
they grant it. 
Mr. LETTS. 


9 
o 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


| Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
| Mr. LETTS. The compensation law in force at the time of 
| this accident provided for compensation amounting to one 


year’s pay, which in this case was $942. This man, however, 
was very seriously injured while in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, engaged in painting one of the Government’s bridges. 
He fell from a defective scaffolding and for more than a year 
was totally disabled. All of the official authorities now say that 
he is 50 per cent permanently disabled. 

Mr. SCHAFPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Claims Committee who had to attend another committee 
meeting at the time this bill was considered, I shall object to 
the consideration of the bill unless the chairman of the com- 
| mittee and the author of the bill will accept an amendment 
striking out the following words in lines 3 and 4 on page 2: 

The benefits accorded to claimant 
date of April 20, 1916, 


Mr. COLLINS. That is exactly what I called to the atten- 
tion of the author of the bill. 

Mr. LETTS. May I suggest to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee made the change providing that the benefits would be 
available to him one year after the accident occurred, thereby 
making allowance for the payment that was made under the 
compensation law of 1908. 

Mr. COLLINS. There ought not to be a retroactive feature in 
ithis bill. The amendment that I have suggested was, in line 
4, page 2, substitute “ September 7, 1916,” for “April 20, 1916.” 

Mr. LETTS. I am willing to accept that amendment if the 
gentleman thinks he should insist. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That amendment will not be 
satisfactory to me. If the gentleman is not willing to accept 
the amendment which will make the benefits accrue from the 
date of the act I shall object, and we are taking a whole lot 
of time of the committee in taiking about ifs and ands and 
buts. 

Mr. LETTS. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
from the time of this accident the War Department has recog- 
nized the serious nature of the injury back to the time when 
General Crowder was Judge Advocate General, and has advo- 
cated that the benefits of the act of 1916 be accorded to this 
|man, This is not new procedure. The Sixty-ninth Congress 
adopted exactly this procedure in a bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors] to extend the benefits of the 
act of 1916 to Daniel 8. Glover. The War Department has rec- 
ognized that this man, who was very seriously hurt, can not 
be compensated for his injuries in any other way, and if this 
bill is passed the accrued benefits will amount to only about 
$3,100, which will represent about $1 per working day, and the 
gentleman knows that for an injury as serious as this man 
suffered that is very little compensation. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I realize that the 
injury is serious, and I realize that every claim the Committee 
on Claims reports out has almost as much equity in it. Why 
should we provide for retroactive payments in this case, and 
consistently, day after day, report out and pass bills without 
retroactive payments in other similar cases? 

Mr. LETTS. At least in two administrations the Ordnance 
Department and the Secretary of War have recommended that 
this man be taken care of. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Granting that they did that, 
I can not reach the decision that three wrongs will make a 
right. I regret, in view of this man’s serious disability, that 
I shall have to object to this bill as a matter of principle and 
policy as a member of the Committee on Claims, unless the 
gentleman accepts the amendment which will provide for no 
etroactive payment. 

Mr. LETTS. Then, I ask that the gentleman’s amendment be 
accepted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Also, we do not recognize any retroactive: 
‘eatures in connection with the relief of private pensioners ; 
otherwise the Government would be swamped with claims. 

Mr. IRWIN. We will accept the amendment. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman who demanded the 
regular order withdraw his demand? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, we have to get along with 
this calendar, and I am willing to make the motion to return 


under this act shall begin as of 








1930 


to this bill later 

straightened out. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Clerk will call the next bill. 


WwW. R M LEOD 


on when these gentlemen get the 


Objection is heard and the 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. | 


7207) for the relief of W. KR. McLeod. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I reserve the right to ebject. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we are 
gving pretty far afield in passing some of these post office claims 
bills. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am disposed to object to this bill, but I 
want to accord to the Member who introduced it the courtesy 
of an oppertunity to explain. 

Mr. OCONNELL. 
of this sort of bills. For years back these men have been com- 
pensated for this sort of loss, 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am opposed to this bill, because I think 
the loss was due to negligence. If the postmaster had properly 
secured the money under the postal regulations, as he was re 
quired to do, the money would not have been lost. This is 
different from the ordinary case. 

Mr. DRANE. 
from Florida [Mrs. Owen] 
unanimous consent that 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

JOHN 8. CONKRIGHT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(H. R. G87) for the relief of John 8. Conkright. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
John S. Conkright, late of Company H, One hundred and tenth Regi 


who is unavoidably absent, I ask 
the bill be informally passed over 


Objection is heard. 


the bill 


its consideration, the Clerk 


to have been honorably discharged from the military service 


day of June, 1865: Provided, That no pay, allowances, or 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
With committee amendments as follows: 
Page 1, line 9, after the word 
1865" 
line 


“the” strike out the words 
day of June, and insert “22d day of October, 1864.” 

On page 1, 10, after the word “ Provided” strike out 
no pay, allowances, or benefits shall be held as accrued prior to the 
passage of this act” and insert in Neu thereof the words 
back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accraed 
prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as-amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 

third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

ROBERT W. VAIL 


“ 25th 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may return to Private Calendar No. 568. I think we 
can save time by considering it now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to return to the bill H. R. 6825, Private 
Calendar No. 568. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 6825 
A bill to extend the measure of relief provided in the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Robert W. Vail 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend to 
Robert W. Vail, on account of the results of an injury sustained on 
April 19, 1915, while in the performance of duty as an employee of 
the United States on the Government bridge between Davenport, lowa, 
and the Rock Island Arsenal, the measure of relief provided in an act 
entitled “ An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 
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| amendment 


We have ample precedent for the passage | 


Mr. Speaker, in the absence of my colleague | 


bencfits 


} 
“ That 


“That no 


The question is on agreeing 
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With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, insert “ The benefits accorded to claimant under this 
act shall begin as of date of April 20, 1916." 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsia. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr 
Page 2, line 4, 
in lieu thereof “ the 


The Schafer 


Scnarer of Wisconsin, to the committee 
strike out “April 1916" 
passage of this act.” 


20, and insert 


amendment to the committee amendment was 


| agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


FRANCIS STONE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1452) for the relief of Francis Stone, 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers and 
their legal widows, Francis Stone, who was a member of the 
Battery. Volunteer Light Artillery, in the Civil War, 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mill 
tary service of the United States as a member of that organization at 
the expiration of his period of enlistment. 


Fourteenth 
shall hereafter be 


With committee amendments as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, 
word “ Indiana.” 
of the period of 


strike out 
On line 9%, 
enlistment 


the word “ Volunteer" 
strike out the words “ at 
and insert “on the 7th 


and insert the 
the expiration 


day of April, 


| 1865." 


Page 2, line 1, insert the words: “Provided, That no back pay, bounty, 


| pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the pas 
sage of this act.” 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 


of the | 
United States as a private in said company and regiment on the 25th | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


The question is on agreeing to 


| third time, was read the third time, and pasred. 


A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Melissa 
Stone, widow of Francis Stone.” 


MALVEN A. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
2120) for the relief of Malven A. Williams. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the admivistration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
Malven A. Williams, who was a member of Troop E, 


soldiers 
Second Regiment 


| United States Cavalry, and later of the band of said Second Regiment 
| United States Cavalry 


, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
honorably from the military the United 
States as a private of the latter organization on the 16th day of May, 
1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


been discharged service of 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


HARVEY 0. WILLIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2863) for the relief of Harvey O. Willis. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Harvey O. Willis, who was a member of Company F, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 19th day of July, 1898 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


laws 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM J. FROST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
22) for the relief of William J. Frost. 

The title of the bill was read 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
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sage of this act 


the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William J. Frost, who was a member of Troop K, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
Siates as a private of that organization on the 7th day of November, 
1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the pa 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM L. WILES 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Tl. R. 4269) for the relief of William L. Wiles. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 





| Treasury, 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William L. Wiles, late a private in Company K, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service as a private of said 
company and regiment: Provided, however, That no rights, privileges, 
and benefits shall accrue prior to approval of this act 


With 
Page 1, line 
all of 
approval of 
August, 1862 


the following committee 


Ss, word “of” 
line 10 


amendment: 
after 
9 


the 
line in 


strike out the 
the 

“ that 
no bounty 


balance of the line 
shall acerue prior to 
this act” and insert organization the 10th of 
Provided, That back pay, pension, or allow- 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


and and words “ 


on 
ance 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NED ANDERSON 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4946) for the relief of Ned Anderson. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That 
rights 


in the 
privileges, and benefits upon honorably 


discharged soldiers 
Anderson, who was a of K 


Twenty-fifth 


Ned 


member Regiment 


Company 


United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have | 


United | 


been 
States 


honorably discharged from the military of the 
as a private of that organization on the 6th day of April, 1902: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 


to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


service 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
F. BAUM 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1717) for the relief of F. G. Baum. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- | 


ury not otherwise appropriated, to F. G. Baum, of San Francisco, Calif., 


Agriculture, 25 


of namely : 
deposited January 2 


$281 deposited August 15, 1916; $79.87 
1917, and the following sum, as refund for money 
deposited for the Interior Department, August 15, 1916, $93.75, when he 
made application for water-power permit within 


Forest and the Fort Apache Indian Reservation. 
With the following committee amendment : 


Page 1, 9, after the word “sum,” insert the words 
‘Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, Fort Apache Indians.’ ” 


line : “out of 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
PAUL A. HODAPP 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2464) for the relief of Paul A, Hodapp. 





administration of any laws conferring | .. 
; | Cavalry, 


the following sums as refund for moneys deposited for the Department | 


the Apache Natior | 








pany 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $664.75, to Paul A. Hodapp, 
captain, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, said sum represent- 
ing an amount deducted from his pay and covered into the United States 
on account of certain disallowances made by the General 
Accounting Office in his accounts as finance officer, United States Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


E. J. KERLEE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4564) for the relief of FE. J. Kerlee. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to waive the 
limitation for filing claim for compensation in the case of E. J. Kerlee, 
dependent father of Arthur LeRoy the 


Kerlee, late a bacteriologist 
Public Health 


in 
Service. 
With the following committee amendments : 
Page 1, 
deciared to be a totally 
Page 1, line 7, 
Page ce 


line 6, after the word “ Kerlee,” 


insert the words “who is 
after the word “ Kerlee,” insert the word “ deceased.” 
8, after the word “service,” insert the words “ and 
that the United States Employees’ Compensation Conrmission be directed 
to pay the said EK. J. Kerlee under the act regulating its administrative 
functions; such payments to begin as of February 14, 1928, being the 
date of the death of the 


deceased.” 


The commitiee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS F. NICHOLAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2173) for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Thomas F. Nicholas shall 
hereafter be hekl and considered to have served 90 days’ actual mili 
tary service and been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States in the Spanish-American War as a private of Com- 
E, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, on the 3d day 
of November, 1898, and thereafter from Troop I, Third United States 
honorably discharged on May 1, 1900: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


enacted, etc., 


With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Thomas F. Nicholas, 
who was a menrber of Troop I, Third Regiment United States Cavalry. 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 1st day of May, 1900: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JASPER JOHNSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2831) for the relief of Jasper Johnson, 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Jasper Johnson, who was a member of Company G, Twenty- 
fourth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have become a member of Company G, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry on the 23d day of January, 1903, 
and sball hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of that organization on the 284 day of January, 1903. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “infantry” strike out the following 
hereafter be held and considered to have become a member 


“ shall 
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of Company G, 24th Regiment, United States Infantry on the 23d 
day of January, 1903, and”; 
Page 2, line 2, imsert the following: “ Provided, that no bounty, 


back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The hill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WALTER P. HAGAN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 3231) for the relief of Walter P. Hagan. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the 


administration ef any laws con 
ferring rights, privileges. and benefits upon honorably discharged 
seidiers Walter P. Hagan. who was a member of Company L, Seven- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 


considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of that organization on the 9th 
day of March, 1904: Provided, That no beunty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to bave acerued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the two reports 
of the committees of conference 
June 9, 1980, and printed as documents Nos, 


161 and 162) 


on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments | 


of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) entitled “An act to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to pretect Amer- 
lean labor, and for other purpeses.” 

The message also announced that the Senute had passed a 


eoncurrent reselution of the following title, in which the con- | 


currence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution providing for the print- 
ing of the tariff bill as a Senate document. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 11679. An act to provide for acquiring and disposition 
of certain properties for use or formerly used by the Light- 
house Service; and 

H. R. 12348. An act to provide for the partial payment of the 
expenses of foreign delegates to the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the Federation Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to 
be held in the District of Columbia in September, 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the Heuse to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
127) entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing the erection en the 


public grounds in the City of Washington, D. C., of a memorial | 


to William Jennings Bryan.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees with an 
amendment to the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1372) 
entitled “An act authorizing an appropriation for payment of 
elaims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sieux In- 
dians,” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House te the bill 
(S. 4140) entitled “An act providing for the sale of the re- 
mainder of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated 


mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, | 


and for other purposes,” 
MARY C. BOLLING 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11268) for the relief of Mary C. Bolling. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upen honorably discharged soldiers John 
Bolling, who was a member of Treop B, Fourth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization en the 14th day of January, 1864: 
Pravided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


(submitted to the Senate on | 
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With the following committee amendment: 


In line 9, strike out “13th day 
of February.” 


10667 


ef January” and insert 


“12th day 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| Was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN L. FRIET 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H 
1761) for the relief of John L. Friel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
| consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the War Department now has authority to settle this claim if it 
deemed it lawful. I notice that the Secretary of War, on Janu- 
ary 3U, 1930, made this recommendation to Congress : 


R. 


Is there objection to the present 


It is believed that Mr. Friel in extending bis garage beyond the river 


| babk assumed all attendant risk of damage and loss, and that the 
| United States is not responsible for the loss sustained. The claim, 
} 


therefore, fs not considered a proper charge against the United States, 
Sincerely yours, 
Patrick J. Huriery, 
Secretary of War. 

That letter was dddressed to the chairman of this committee. 
If the distinguished friend of the postal clerks ean explain 
|} away that recommendation by the War Department, I will not 
object. 

Mr. KELLY. I would like to explain away that objection, 
and I am sure I can satisfy my friend from Texas. Of course, 
| the War Department did not make any special investigation of 
| this matter. If we depended for the payment of just claims 
| upon the favorable action ef the departments, very few of such 
claims would ever be acted upon by Congress. The fact of the 
} matter is this: John Friel, a reputable business man in Natrona, 
Pa., bought a property in 1922. It was improved by a brick 
building and had a frame building at the rear. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was the garage built, as the War Depart- 

ment states, beyond the river bank? 
Mr. KELLY. It was not at any point whatever. It was 
| built only to the recognized building line along the whole street, 
which was improved by other buildings to the same 
There was a roadway between them and the river bauk. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman made 
tigation of that? 

Mr. KELLY. I made a personal investigation 
| tion and brought adjacent property owners here to 
| to testify to the facts, 
| Mr. BLANTON. Due to the splendid service that the gen 
| tleman has given the postal clerks and employees, back to a 


line. 
a personal inves- 


and 
Washington 


ihspec- 


time to which the memory of man runneth not te the contrary, 
I withdraw my objection. 

+} Mr. KELLY. I express my grateful appreciation for the 
kindly way in which the gentleman joins in performing this 
act of justice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mr. BACHMANN. Will the 
agree to the usual proviso? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John L. Friel, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,750 


Is there objection? 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 


Is there objection? 


on account of damages sustained to his property through lack of proe- 
tection to his property when Lock No. 4, Allegheny River, 


! was 
| structed. 


corm 
Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Virginia offers an amendment which 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered Mr. 
the following previso : 
“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
exeess of 10 per cent thereof shall bx 
by any agent 


offer the usual 
gentleman 
the Clerk 


proviso. 
from West 
will report. 

by BACHMANN: At the end of the 


bill add 


in 
paid or delivered to or received 
attorney or attorneys, 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawfnl for any 
agent or agents, attorney attorneys, to exaet, collect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
} of 10 per cent thereof on aceount of services rendered in connection 


or agents on account of services 


or 
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with 








said claim, any contract to the contrary 


violating the provisions of this act 


notwithstanding. Any 
shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000." 


person 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PASQUALE IANNACONE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(H. R. 3945) for the relief of Pasquale Lannacone. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. 
and I am not going to object, the drivers of Army trucks and 
Marine Corps trucks are killing and injuring too many people. 
There are at leust 25 bills on this calendar to pay for injuries 
caused by the carelessness or negligence of drivers of Army 
and Marine Corps trucks. They kill some boy or girl or some- 
body on the sidewalk. All kinds of cases of negligence. It is 
high time that the War and Navy Departments punish some- 
body for criminal carelessness. If they do not do it I think 
the Congress ought to take cognizance of the situation and 
provide the proper punishment. 


the bill 


Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
Mr. BOX. I was a member of the subcommittee which con- 


sidered and reported this bill. I agree fully, and I believe the 
whole committee agrees fully, with the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. There is much evidence of reck- 
lessness among the drivers of these Army trucks and other 
vehicles, including postal trucks, which show a manifest disre- 
gard of the safety of people and property. However, your com- 
mittee has no power to deal with it, except that in many cases 
the Government must, in good conscience, pay heavy damage 
claims resulting from these wrongs. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit, 
the evidence before the Committee on Claims indicates that there 
is too much drunkenness amongst the drivers of Government 
vehicles, 

Mr. BOX. We found that in this very case. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And there are many such cases 
before the committee. 

Mr. COLLINS. Furthermore, I find in the reading of these 
bills that the drivers of these trucks always claim to be acting 
under orders, and they think they are not liable to arrest, and 
the public believes it, too. They monopolize the entire road. 
The matter should be called very forcefully to the attention of 
these departments. It is reaching the point where some of these 
men should serve terms in jail or the penitentiary. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In that connection I can offer a little 
personal evidence. In driving to Indiana I passed a whole train 
of these trucks. They took more than half the road; they kept 
so close together that nobody behind them could squeeze in to 
pass the traffic. They kept a solid cavalcade, and when I did 
attempt to pass, in order to avoid hitting the abutment of a 
bridge, I was compelled to run into the fender of one of the 
trucks. I can give that personal testimony as to my experience 
when I attempted to pass a string of these Army trucks near 
Parkersburg. 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will permit, I am very glad to 
hear the gentleman from Mississippi make this statement. The 
Claims Committee is working every day on those very claims, 
and it seems to me we are getting numbers of them where there 
is absolute recklessness on the part of the drivers of the differ- 
ent department trucks. Whether they feel they have some 
right that no one else has, or not, I do not know. 

Mr. COLLINS. They think they are immune from arrest. 


Mr. IRWIN. Yes; and I may say further that in all these 
cases—— 

Mr. COLLINS. And some one has caused them to think that 
way. 

Mr. IRWIN. In all of these cases where there is an inves- 


tigation by an Army commission, as a rule, a great many of the 
facts are not brought out and in many instances there is a con- 
siderable amount of whitewashing. 

Mr. COLLINS. There was a secretary to one of the Members 
of Congress whose car was damaged here in front of the Capitol, 
and the driver of the Army truck that caused the damage said 
he had to go on, that he was under orders, and he went on. 
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Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 
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| Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

before this bill passes the objection stage there ought to be an 
understanding from the chairman of the committee that after 
the amount in the bill is reduced by the committee amendment 
from $10,000 to $4,000, the chairman of the committee and the 
other conferees are not going to permit the other body in the 
closing hours of Congress to put it right back to the amount it 
was before the committee reduced it. 

Mr. IRWIN. I want to assure the gentleman from Texas 
that if I am on that conference, if there should be any change 
made at the other side of the Capitol, for one I will object stren- 
uously to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman will not permit it, be- 
cause Otherwise the report would be brought in here and would 
have to be voted up or down. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will not. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that understanding, I shall not object 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report a similar Senate bill, S. 1447. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
does the Senate bill, word for word, contain the limitation with 
respect to attorneys’ fees? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; and the amount in the bill 
is the same. 

Mr. BOX. If the Chair is quite sure of that, it will be satis- 
factory. The bill is in unusual form, because part of the pay- 
ment is made to the hospital and there are some special stipula- 
tions with respect to attorneys’ fees. Are the bills identical? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is so informed. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Pasquale Iannacone, out of 
aby money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$4,000 in full settlement of all claims against the Government resulting 
from personal injuries received by him, without negligence on his part, 
as a result of being struck by a Government truck No. 637, United 
States Marine Service, League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to St. Agnes Hospital of Philadelphia the sum 
of $1,000 in part for its own use, and in part to be paid by St. Agnes 
Hospital to the surgeons, physicians, and nurses who attended the 
said Pasquale Iannacone on account of said injuries, as shall be found 
by St. Agnes Hospital to be owing to them for said services. Such 
payment to be in full settlement to said St. Agnes Hospital, and said 
surgeons, physicians, and nurses for said services rendered to said 
Pasquale Iannacone, on account of said injuries: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
of the sum of $4,000 appropriated in section 1 of this act shall be 
paid to, delivered to, or received by agents, attorney or attorneys on 
account of services rendered in connection with the claim. No attor- 
neys’ fees shall be paid on the $1,000 appropriated in this section for 
St. Agnes Hospital, and attending surgeons, physicians, and nurses. 
| It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per cent of the sum of $4,000 
appropriated in section 1 hereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 











Is there objection? 





Is 





CONFERENCE REPORTS—THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present, for printing under 
the rule, two conference reports on the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Amer- 
ican labor, and for other purposes. 

The conference reports and statements are as follows: 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I have the indulgence of 
the Chair and the House a moment in order to ask the gentle- 
man a question? I understand the gentleman is going to call 


up this matter the first thing to-morrow after the reading of the 
Journal. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is the understanding. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman expect to call up Report 
No. 1 first? 





CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. 
later. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman has not decided on the amount 
of debate or anything of that kind? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 
gentleman frem Texas, and at that time I think he suggested 30 
niinutes on the side. 

Mr. GARNER. That was on the first report. The House 
has already considered Report No. 1 and has voted on that 
report. We ought to have a little more time, however, on Re- 
port No. 2, which the House has never considered. 1 hope the 
gentleman will take that into consideration in making out his 
program for to-morrow. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Would it be satisfactory to have all the 
debate at one time? 

Mr. GARNER. I know of no objection to that. Does the 


gentleman expect to complete the consideration of the report 
to-morrow ? 


Mr. HAWLEY. 
yes. 

TO QUITCLAIM CERTAIN LAND£ IN SANTA FE COUNTY, N. MEX. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1469) to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, N. Mex. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, and/or interest of the United 
States in and to the following-described piece or parcel of land, lying 
and being situated in the city and county of Santa Fe, State of New 
Mexico, bounded and described as follows: On the north by a sandy 
“Arroyo,” on the south by an old street and the public grounds known 
as the Muralla, on the east by lands of said corporations of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows and Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
aforesaid, which lands are at this time occupied as a cemetery by said 
orders, and on the west by lands of Francisco Baca Ortiz, said piece 
or parcel of land being in dimensions as follows: Measuring from the 
southwest corner of the said cemetery grounds westwardly on the north 
side of the old street aforesaid 240 feet to the lands of Francisco Baca 
Ortiz; thence northwardly at right angles with the last-mentioned line 
286 feet unto the said sandy “ Arroyo”; thence eastwardly 340 feet to 
the northwest corner of said cemetery grounds; and thence southwardly 
along the western wall of said cemetery 286 feet to the place of begin 
ning; the same being a part ‘of the piece or parcel of land sold and 
conveyed by Jose de Jesus Ribera to Gasper Ortiz by deed bearing date 
of February 2, 1852, and by said Gasper Ortiz and Magdalena Lucero, 
his wife, by deed bearing date the 25th day of April, 1853, conveyed to 
said Independent Order of Odd Fellows and Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons in fee, which said last-mentioned deed is recorded in the office 
ef the clerk of probate court within and for the county of Santa Fe 
in book for the registry of deeds, pages 178 and 179, to which deed 
reference is hereby had for a more particular description of the said 
piece or parcel of land of which the premises herein conveyed are a 
part, be, and the same is hereby, quitclaimed, released, and relinquished 
to the Woman's Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in’ the United States of America, a New York corporation. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall in any manner abridge, divest, im- 
pair, injure, or prejudice any valid right, title, or interest of any 
person or persons in or to any portion or part of the lands mentioned in 
the first section hereof, the true intent of this act being to relinquish, 
abandon, grant, give, and concede any and all right, interest, and/or 
estate, in law or equity, which the United States may have or be en- 
titled to in said lands. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7874) to provide for the carrying out of the award of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board of April 11, 1919, and the decision of 
the Secretary of War of date November 30, 1920, in favor of 
certain employees of the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; of the American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
and of the Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
call the attention of the House that this bill provides for an 
appropriation of more than $1,200,000. I also call attention to 
the fact that the Secretary of War says that if this bill is en- 
acted into law the agency charged with carrying out the provi- 
sions of the bill would be faced with the following difficulties: 


HAWLEY. 


The procedure will be decided on a little | 


I had an informal conference with the | 


We expect to complete the work to-morrow ; | 
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lf bit H. R. 7874 were enacted into law, the agency charged with 
| carrying out its provisions would be faced with the following tasks: 
(a) Classification of each employee in accordance with the terms of 
| the award, based not upon his present designation or occupation but 
| upon the character of work performed more than 10 years ago. 

(b) Audit of the time and pay-roll records of the employing com- 
panies for the period covered by the award in order to determine the 
time worked by each employee, the amount paid him therefor, and the 

| additional compensation, if any, due him under the terms of the award 

(¢) Determination of all of the work performed in the plants during 

| the period covered by the award which pertained to contracts for the 
War Department; manifestly the Secretary of War would not, without 
specific legislation to that effect, be authorized to pay claims on account 
of work performed on contracts pertaining to the Navy, the 
Board, etc. 

(da) It is probable also that many persons coming within the purview 
of the bill who in the meantime bave left the employ of the companies 
named could not now be located. 

Under these conditions the difficulty—I might say practical impossi- 
| bility—of fairly and equitably carrying out the provisions of the bill is 
apparent. 


Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Secretary of War goes farther and says 
that there is no obligation on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay these claims and recommends that the bill be 
not enacted into law. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But Secretary 
November 30, 1920, appreved of It. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not agreed with Secretary Baker on 
a number of his recommendations. This bill involves $1,200,000 
ef the people's money. I object to the bill. 

Mr. ANDRESEN, Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly; so the gentleman may make 
his statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 
rum is present, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, do not do that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN, Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
that I may address the House for 10 minutes on this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; gladly; I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum and | ask unanimous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DowgEzr). 
from Minnesota asks unanimous consent 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the objection, Mr, Speaker, but I 
intend to object in the end, as this bill involves $1,200,000, 

Mr, ANDRESEN. I have understood that the gentleman from 
Texas was a friend of labor. Here he has an opportunity to 
express his friendship for labor by helping out between three 
and four thousand men employed during the war and who are 
now seeking recognition from the Federal Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I can not yield, as my time is limited. 
During the war these men in Minnesota were engaged in mannu- 
facturing munitions. There were strikes throughout the 
country, and one at the Bethlehem Steel Works. The men 
ended the strike, and the Government recognized the Bethlehem 
Steel claims and allowed the men extra compensation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. These people in Minnesota at one time 
threatened to strike but remained on the promise of the officials 
to adjust the wages on account of the increased cost of living. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. There was no strike, but the War Depart- 
ment officials eame there and said, “If you men keep on the 
job and do not quit work we will see that you are paid at the 
same rate that they are receiving in similar work in other 
plants.” The laboring men in the various Minnesota factories 
relied upon the promises made by the Government's officials 
and continued their work of manufacturing munitions. They 
are entitled to have these promises carried out by Congress, 
and I would be negligent in my duty if I did not continue my 
fight to secure justice for them. 

That is the whole essence of the bill. The War Labor Board 
gave recognition to the case and decided in favor of the men. 
In the hearings as originally held on the bill Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft appeared before the Claims Committee and said that the men 
should have consideration at the hands of the Congress. Secre 
tary of War Baker, who was then in oflice during the time 
that the war was being conducted, and who analyzed the case 
thoroughly, stated that the men were entitled to consideration 


» Shipping 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Baker, under date of 


Objection is heard. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quo- 


The gentleman 
to address the House 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


aud approved an award and sent men out to pay them, and 


then we had a change in the administration in 
Government, and the payments were discontinued. 

Mr. OCONNELL. Was that information given in the hear- 
ing 


Mr. ANDRESEN 


our National 


It was given in the hearings. 

Mr. OCONNELL. Is the information in the report? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In order that 
may have a clear picture as to the merits of this bill, I desire 
to briefly outline the history of the claims. 

Between three and four thousand men were engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions in the following Minnesota factories: 


The Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., at Stillwater, Minn.; the | 


St. Paul Foundry Co., and the American Hoist & Derrick Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., and the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

In the month of June, 1918, the employees of the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., through their labor unions, made a de- 
mand for higher wages in conformity with wages received for 
similar work in other factories. As a result of this demand, 
the Government sent its representative, one Mr. Vernon Rose, 
to Minnesota to investigate labor conditions in the plants here- 
tofore mentioned. 

During the course of his investigation, Mr. Rose held nu- 
merous meetings of the employees at the various factories, 
together with another Government representative by the name 
of Mr. George Creel. Both Mr. Creel and Mr. Rose, in public 
stutements made to the employees, stated : 


If will the job and not make any trouble or do any- 
thing to delay or hinder the Government in its job of getting out mu- 
nitions, then each and every employee will be compensated by receiv- 
ing the same wage that any employee of any 
United States receives. 


you stay on 


munitions plant in the 


These representatives of the Government also told the em- 
ployees that they were all then working in the second-line 
trenches, and that they were just as essential in securing vic- 
tory as the soldiers in the field. 

These laboring men had every reason to rely upon the prom- 
ises of the Government’s representatives, and stayed on the job 
until they were discharged by the order of the War Depart- 
ment in January, 1920. 

The National War Labor Board took jurisdiction of the com- 
plaints of the employees, and after the holding of extensive 
hearings, the board came to the conclusion that the employees 
were greatly underpaid and established the following rates of 
compensation as 2 minimum scale: 


Cents 
Machinists, first-class Se ee ee ee 72 
ee ONE TOE 65 
Machinists, helpers . st sicetislll lin ion aie ti idee einen ‘oa a 
I Sica ancittiips nthe dinipn pitpaliahdindiia tabistien-wtvecnplsnadeden tae 56 
Hiandy men Serabtintiaerine aa neticeatieiliaiii aiiinnia: whaatecinp thins daieestiaadiias. aaa 56 
‘Toolmakers ee ee ae: (ar shila as evtagtiaianaeiiliatalidieidind 74 
IOI a ice 5 Bee oe ee OU ie dis eammeniaaenn en oeienaiy, ee 
Common laborers_......--.-- wonbithidtoedt ee a SS A ae 2 
Layer outs : Fa a ice a id ee eal 76% 
Storeroom clerks and timekeepers sssarlanakvie-aearaeandeiianmanmianinn- ais - 52 
Molders bi : hEIE DS hes cie tad nimi - 72 


The decision of the War Labor Board was made on April 11, 
1919. und during the month of May Administrator A. Winter 
was sent to Minnesota to carry out and administer the award. 
The companies refused to cooperate with the administrator and 
nothing was done toward making the awards effective until in 
1920, 

On November 24, 1920, the Comptroller of the Treasury ap- 
proved the payment of the claims, and thereupon, the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Newton D. Baker, affirmed the award and ordered 
payment of the claims under the Dent Act. 

Auditors were then sent to the Twin Cities by Ordnance De- 
partment to audit the claims for payment, and some consider- 
able number of claims were audited but none paid. The claims 
ure still unpaid, the pending bill being for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the award of the National War Labor Board and the 
award of Secretary of War stated above. 

In all the various hearings no representative of the Govern- 
ment to date questioned the moral obligation of the Government 
to pay these men, this being based upon the promises made to 
the men by the representatives of the National War Labor 
Bourd, the award of that board itself, the indorsement of the 
award by the Secretary of War, and the Board of Contract Ad- 
justment that heard the evidence and passed upon the rights of 
the claimants, and found the facts and stated them in their 
findings. 

A similar bill was passed from the Private Calendar a few 
veurs ago in behalf of the employees of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. While the amount involved in that bill was much larger 
than the Minnesota bill, the facts are similar, with the exception 
that the employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. went on a strike 
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to secure higher wages, while the employees of the Minnesota 
companies kept on working and did not strike. 

The National War Labor Board took jurisdiction of the Beth- 
lehem claim on April 6, 1918, the same day they took jurisdic- 
tion over the Minnesota claims, 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, the chairman of the National War 

| Labor Board, appeared before the Committee on Claims and 
| stated that it was his opinion that the award should be carried 
out in favor of the men by Congress. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BacHMANN] raises 
the question that there is a difference between the two bills; 
that is, between the Bethlehem Steel bill and the Minnesota bill. 

In order that this question may be clarified, I quote from the 
testimony given before the Claims Committee of the House on 
April 26, 1922, when the Bethlehem bill was up for consid- 
eration : 


(Mr. Lauck, secretary National War Labor Board) 


the claim of the American Hoist Derrick (o., of St. Paul, and the claim 
of the Minneapolis Steel Machinery Co.? 
Mr. Lavuck. There is a moral obligation there also, That claim was 
not presented until after the provisions of the Dent law had expired 
by limitation, when Secretary Baker, recognizing the moral obligation, 
approved the claim. 
Mr. KetLer. The 
War Labor Board 
that they would 
made the award. 
as happened in 
is the same. 


| 
| Mr. KeLuer. What is the difference between this particular claim and 


principle of the whole thing is 
made an award and the men were led to believe 
get the increase because the War Labor Board had 
Then afterwards the men did not receive the pay, just 
this particular case. The principle in the two cases 


the same. The 


Mr. Lavck. The moral obligation is the same. 

Mr. KebLier. Morally the cases are parallel. 

Mr. Lavuck. Yes, sir; morally they are parallel. The whole thing 
comes down to the point that there is no doubt about the moral 
obligation of the Government. In honor and good faith the Govern- 
nrent is obligated, and everybody wants to see it paid. The War Labor 
Board and the War Department recognize it as a moral obligation, and 
it is a question of whether you can legalize it in some way. 

Mr. Lirr_e. Do you know what the legal distinction is between this 
claim (meaping the Bethlehem claim) and those that were 
under the Dent law (the claims under consideration here) ? 

Mr. LavcK. No, sir. I think that the arrangement was perfectly 
legal, and I never understood General Kreger's point. 

Mr. Kirxkparrick. I do not know whether you feel like stating it 
at all, but if you think it is proper I wou'd like to have you say 
what you know about Judge Taft's opinion as to the obligation of the 
Government in this case, 

Mr. WatsH. I would not like to quote him. I think, of course, the 
Government has a great moral obligation, and I am surprised to hear 
that it is not a legal obligation. I have not gone into it. We were 
in entire harmony on this all the way through and I think he ought 
to be asked about it. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. But you say there is a moral obligation arising 
out of these facts? 

Mr. Wavtsu. I say I feel these men are entitled to this money and 
ought to have it. 

Mr. Litrie. You suy you are surprised to hear that it is not a legal 
obligation, too? . 

Mr. WatsH. Yes. I have not analyzed it, 
want to disagree with that gentleman. 

Mr. Kev_ier. I want to say, in regard to the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
case, that it was presented to the War Department and they finally 
agreed it was all right and ought to be paid; the then Secretary of War 
agreed it should be paid, but when the new administration came ir they 
refused ; the new Secretary of War refused to concur in the opinion of 
the previous Secretary of War. 


allowed 


and if I did I night 


The foregoing extracts taken from the hearings on the Beth- 
lehem bill prove beyond any doubt that the Government is 
morally bound to pay the award of the National War Labor 
Board, and that the moral obligation resting upon the Govern- 
ment is at least equally as strong in the matter of the pending 
claims as in the Bethlehem Claims. 

There are approximately 4,000 laboring men involved in this 
elaim. The authorization of $1,200,000 will be sufficient to carry 
out the awards, and while this amount might seem large, the 
House must not lose sight of the fact that it is an aggregate 
sum representing nearly 4,000 claims. Each claimant is a labor- 
ing man, and certainly Congress can perform no better service 
than carrying out the pledges of the Government in dealing 
with these laboring men, when you consider that the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Chief Justice Taft and his board 
approved the claim. 

Justice should be done at once for the laboring men at Still- 
water, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, and I propose to continue my 
fight for the enactment of this legislation until it becomes a law. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hoorer}, the chairman of the Subcommittee on War Claims, 
who, tegether with his colleagues, Judge Estick and Mr. Hare, 
have so patiently conducted a most thorough investigation, and 
who will speak for the Committee on War Claims and explain 
the merits of the bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to speak | 
on this bill. I intended to leave it to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANpRESEN]. I realize the bill may not pass. 
In fact, I was fearful when it was reported out of my sub- 
committee that it would not pass, because I knew that it was | 
within the power of one person, who perhaps had studied the | 
bill, and who perhaps had not, to make an objection, which 
objection undoubtedly will be made. 

I presume I am about as conservative as any man in the 
House when it comes to questions of this kind. I would report 


1930 


out a bill of this kind with the greatest reluctance unless I | 


felt assured that it was a good one. Our subcommittee had 
most exhaustive hearings on the matter. We did not publish 
the hearings in full and annex them to the bill, because it 
seemed to the committee that it would have taken too much 
printing for a report in the Private Calendar. This case simply 
involves again the question of whether or not the United 
States Government, after it enters into what amounts in this 
ease to a contract, as I am convinced, as was Secretary Baker 
and former Chief Justice Taft, will live up to that contract. 
It illustrates again the fact that when the Government of the 
United States owes private citizens money, one of the most 
difficult things on earth is to get that money paid and have 
those people satisfied. 

Here is a large number of men who were promised, just as 
were the Bethlehem people, that if they would go on, if they 
would not strike, if they would do this work and rush it out, 
they would receive additional pay, as is stated in the report. 

Mr. KNUTSON. These people never threatened to strike. 
They had not struck. 

Mr. HOOPER. They had not struck. 
that they 
Government were sent among them for the purpose of dis- 
posing of that threat and seeing that they carried on the 
all-important business of getting out munitions. 


There was some talk 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | 


Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. I understand that they were 


to submit their claims to the Arbitration Labor Board, which | 


board was set up by the Government of the United States for 
the purpose of a&justing such claims as this; that arbitration 
was had and that an award was granted and a record made, 
and the only question is whether the United States Government 


is going to stand by such an award made by a board of its own | 


creation. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, my friend from Indiana is 
quite correct. It is a moral obligation that has drifted along 
for years and years, and in the meantime, just as we are 


always doing when we fail to pay honest claims, when one | 
man can stop such payment, we ure sowing the seeds of the | 


very thing which we passed a resolution here the other day to 
investigate. I have no personal interest in this matter. This 
is one claim that this Government can afford to pay and to pay 
without dispute. A good many men have been waiting 
anxiously and patientiy in the belief that this Government 
would keep its promise to them. The bill will be objected to, 
an 
for consideration. Probably it will never be paid. 
be paid by all the rules of right and justice. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. If it is not paid very soon, a lot of them 
will die. 

Mr. HOOPER. 
will die before it is paid, and their estates will have to be ad- 
ministered and it will be necessary to determine who are the 
heirs. It will complicate all of the machinery that will have 
to be set up to pay these claims. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is there any difference be- 
tween this claim and the claim of the workers in the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.? 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes; this differs somewhat. The Bethle- 
hem people had actually struck, and there was a vastly larger 
amount of money involved in the Bethlehem matter than on 
the part of these few comparatively small institutions. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
passed on a private claims day? 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Oh, there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the Bethlehem case and this case. 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. There is a difference between the 
eases, but the principle of the cases is not different. In es- 


It ought to 


| Was ratified later by proper agencies of the Government and 


were going to strike, and representatives of the | 


willing 


again a long period will intervene before it can come up | 


Some of them have already died, and others | 


And the Bethlehem bil! was | 
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sence they are not different at all. The United States Govern- 
ment sent out its representatives to these people and they had 






these men, in what must have been a very dramatic &acene, 
hold up their hands and pledge themselves that they would 
carry out in good faith the work that they were doing. That 





they were told that they would be paid. 

It may not have been necessary for the agents to do that. 
These men may have been and no doubt were patriowic enough 
to go on without it, but they were promised, and I regret to 
say that it is getting to a point now in the Congress of the 
United States where the promise of the Government is different 
from the promise of one gentleman to another. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just wanted to say to my friend that at 
least I am with the distinguished Secretary of War—a Cabi- 
net officer in the gentleman's Republican adnrinistration. I 
think that I am a better friend to labor than labor is to me. 
During this war our soldiers fought in the shell-stricken 
trenches of France for only $31 per month, while many in- 
dustrial workers who were specially exempted from the draft 
to work received $15 and $20, and even as high as $30 per day 

| for skilled workers in shipyards. Yet during the war there were 
6,000 strikes against the Government. This is what I have in 
















my mind I was one of those who voted for the “work or 
fight” amendment during the war, which took away the ex- 





emption from the draft and made a man fight when he refused 
to work. At least I am with the gentleman's Cabinet officer, 
the Secretary of War, when I object to this $1,200,000 bill, 
when he says that “ the Government of the United States owes 
these men no obligation and that this claim ought not to be 
paid.” 

| Mr. HOOPER. The opinion of Mr. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, a great lawyer, was an elaborate opinion. The opinion 
of the present Secretary of War is a mere memorandum; and 
whether he is a Democrat or Republican, the man who gave the 
exhaustive opinion was a real lawyer and it was the opinion 
of that lawyer that this bill should be paid. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is very easy to get large clainrs through 
for large concerns, and very hard to get one through for a labor- 
ing man or for an “ underdog.” 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
we will have an opportunity to get a special rule for the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman knows that one can not 
get a special rule to take a bill off the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment, while I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice? 
| Mr. BLANTON. In that case you will be no better off. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I do not want the gentleman to be put 
in the position of being opposed to labor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill embraces $1,200,000, 
and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


WATER SUPPLY OF NAPA, 
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Objection is heard. 








CALIF. 





The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (|) {. R. 
5292) to authorize the city of Napa, Calif., to purchase certain 
public lands for the protection of its water supply. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to patent to the city of Napa, Calif., the west half 
southwest quarter section the quarter 
section 6, the northeast quarter northeast quarter section 7, the enst 
half northwest quarter and the west half northeast quarter section 8, 
township 6 north, range 3 west, of the Mount Cali 
fornia, for the protection of the water supply of said city: Provided, 
That the city shall make payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 ,« 
acre within six months after the approval hereof: Provided 
That there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, or other 
|} mineral deposits found at any time in the land, and the right 
pect for, mine, and remove the same under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: And provided further, 
That the grant herein made valid 
or easements, and that the land hereby granted shall be used for the 
purpose for which it was granted, and if the said land or any part 
thereof shall be abandoned for such use said land or such part thereof 
shall revert to the United States; and the Secretary of the Luterior is 
hereby authorized and empowered to declare such a forfeiture of the 
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grant and to restore said premises to the public domain if at any time | was made by the Navy. I think it would be a mistake to object 
he shall determine that the city has for more than one year abandoned | to this bill. 
h order of the Secretary | Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know of any com- 
| parable instance where the Government has recognized in- 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | creased rank by reason of adding inactive service to the length 
was read the third time, and passed | of real service? 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 


the land for the uses herein indicated, and 


shall be final and conclusive 


Mr. COYLE. This does not increase his rank. Colonel Evans 

ine dae | occupies the same position on the list he would have occupiéd 
: ; if he had not been erroneously put out of the service. This 

Phe next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. | gives him the right to retire earlier on his own volition. 

weM)) for the relief of David A. Dehart. It does give him, while he remains on the active list for the 
The title of the bill was read. next few years, a larger rate of compensation than he would 
Phere being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read | have, but it equalizes itself after he gets into the last pay period. 

the bill, as follows: Mr. STAFFORD. I have been following these bills rather 


Re it enacted, cte., That in the administration of any laws conferring | closely, but I do not recall any other instance, coming from 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, | either the Committee on Military Affairs or the Committee on 

ilors, and marines David A. Debart, who was a private of the United | Naval Affairs, where we have granted to a man, in the way of 
Stutes Marine Corps, shall hereafter be held and considered to have | Compensation, the time he was out of service on the inactive list. 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States Mr. COYLE. There is no case that is in any measure com- 
is a private of the United States Marine Corps on the 20th day of | parable to this case. This is an admitted mistake of the doc- 
June, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held tor’s. 
as accrued prior to the passage of this act Mr. OCONNELL. It is an isolated case, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, Mr. STAFFORD. But he vo out of oe for years, and 
was read the third time, and passed. now he wants to be given additional pay by reason of that 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. eee. 


Mr. COLLINS. He wants that counted. It counts seven 
years as a part of his service when he did not serve those years. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL R. Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the late James R. Mann, who 
4751) for the relief of Frederick Rasmussen gave these private bills during the entire time of his service his 

The title of the bill was read. close attention, led a filibuster against one bill which sought 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? to give increased pay to the graduates of the Military Academy, 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, | based upon the four years they had served in the academy rather 
this bill does not make any statement concerning the date of an | than based upon the date when they received their commission on 
honorable discharge. I want to offer an amendment if there is | graduation. This is on a par with that, absolutely. 
no objection to the bill, with the understanding that otherwise Mr. COYLE. If the gentieman will withhold his objection 
I shall object. a moment, I submit it is not quite on a par with that. This 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? is an officer who has had a most distinguished career. He went 

There was no objection. through all of the active service with the Marine Brigade in 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. | France, and he was out of service for a few years by a ruling 

The Clerk read as follows: |of the medica! staff, who now admit they made a mistake. 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration. of any laws con le draws less pay than any other colonel in the Marine Corps. 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- If anything, he has had at least as distinguished a career as 
diers Frederick Rasmussen, who was a member of the United States | any other man there. , 

Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably | Mr. STAFFORD. But how much was he making when he 
discharged from the naval service of the United States: Provided, That Was out of the service? The ee the service were not 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have | making any more than their regular salaries, but how much 
accrued prior to the pessage of this act was he making during the six years he was out of the service? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. He came right back to the service and 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment on | went into the World War. 
line 8, after the word “States” add the word “on May 11, Mr. STAFFORD. But six years had elapsed. 

1927.” Mr. O'CONNELL. But that was the fault of the Army and 
not the fault of the officer. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It was a mistake by the Navy beard and not 
his mistake. If he had served splendidly up until 1907 and 
Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Line 8, after the word | then was retired because of some disease they thought he had, 

States” strike out the colon and insert a comma and add “on | Which he did not have, and then when the World War came 
May 11, 1927.” on he gave his splendid service and gave splendid foreign serv- 
ice in Haiti it seems to me that this time should be counted in 
the record of a man who has given such splendid service as 


FREDERICK RASMUSSEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the | 
nmendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 


nn 7 : | this man. 
The hill ie ‘ded a eel to be engrossed and read Mr. STAFFORD. I wish I could view it from that stand- 
ae OE OF ene aes vee uaa ev@ | point, but I am fearful of the precedent. I object. 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


oor dnenabiiis eich tod on thn tabis Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
5 err ee en extend my remarks by inserting at this place in the Recorp 
some information I have with regard to this case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 


COL, FRANK E, EVANS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1906) for the relief of Col. Frank E. Evans, United States 


Marine Corps. There was no objection. ‘ 
‘he title of the bill was read. Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill for the relief of 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- Colonel Evans provides that he shall be given credit of 6 years 
ent consideration of the bill? 9 months and 16 days of active service for purposes of pay and 
The Clerk read as follows: retirement privileges. During that period of time he was on 


fa ' ‘ the retired list in an inactive status. For the balance of his 
Be it enacted, ete., That In computing his service for purposes of PAY | time on the retired list he performed active duty. 

and retirement, the period Col. (then Capt.) Frank EF. Evans was) Colonel Evans was retired on February 28, 1905, for heart 

trouble, pronounced as “permanent and incurable.” This re- 

tirement was against his will. During his inactive status he 

served as secretary to United States Senator Frank O. Briggs, 


on the retired list of the Marine Corps, between February 28, 1905, and 


— 


July 18, 1917, shall be held and considered to have been service on the 
ctive list of the Marine Corps: Provided, That no back pay or allow- | 


ances shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act of New Jersey. He was restored to the active list at the out- 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the bills I am | break of the World War, and has served continuously since 
going to try to pass. I met Colonel Evans in Haiti, and I know | then. He not only passed the physical examinafion on his re- 
his splendid service, and I know that in the period indicated by | turn to the active list, but also when promoted to the grades of 
this bill he was out of the service because of an erroneous find- lieutenant colonel and colonel, and the annual physical exami 
ing by the Medical Board of the Nay; He had nothing to do | nations from 1918 to 1930, inclusive. The Bureau of Medicine 
with it. His health was in first-cluss shape, and he should have | and Surgery, Navy Department, has also officially stated that 
been retained. It was through no fault of his that the mistake | his retirement was due to an “incorrect diagnosis” in 1905, as 
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years had he suffered from “ permanent and incurable heart 
disease.” Since his restoration to the active list Colonel Evans 
served overseas in combat duty with the Sixth Marines, and 
five years in the Tropics, and was found to be in excellent 
physical condition in the annual physical examination in Janu 
ary, 1930, bearing out the “ incorrect diagnosis.” 

Colonel Evans served adjutant and also lieutenant 
colonel of the Sixth Marines at Verdun, Belleau Woods, and in 
reserve at Soissous, and on the staff of the Fourth Brigade at 
St. Mibiel. He was recommended for the distinguished-service 
medal and the croix de guerre with palm for his services at 
Belleau Woods by Brig. Gen. James G. Harbord, United States 


as as 


States Army. 
BRelleau Woods. 

Since the war he has served five years in Haiti. At the com- 
pletion of his recent 3-year tour of service as commandant of 
the Guard d'Haiti, President Hoover's commission was peti- 
tioned by the Federated Committee of the Group of Patriotic 
Haitian Associations to have him retained on duty until the 
completion of the legislative elections next fall. 

The spokesman of the committee, Ernest G. Chauvet, editor 
of Le Nouvelliste, stated to the commission that although he 
had been imprisoned four times by Colonel Evans under orders 
from the Haitian Government, and that other members had 
also been imprisoned by him, the committee desired his reten- 
tion because of the uniform justness, fairness, and ability with 
which he had performed his duty; his intimate knowledge of 
Haitian affairs; and the many friendships he had made among 
Haitians, irrespective of their political affiliations. 

This relief is asked for to remove the unintentional injustice 
of a retirement based on an admittedly incorrect medical diag- 
nosis. It would place Colonel Evans on an equality with other 
colonels on the active list on the bases of retirement privileges 
and pay. The annual cost to the Government would be $387 
per annum while he is on active duty. While the Navy Depart- 
ment disapproved the bill solely on budgetary grounds, Brig. 
Gen. Rufus H. Lane, adjutant and inspector of the Marine 
Corps, testified in its favor before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and the House committee yoted unanimously in 
its favor. 


He received the Navy cross for his services at 


MYRTLE M. HITZING 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
to return to Calendar No. 566 (H. R. 6416). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Myrtle M. Hitzing, 
postmaster at Danville, Fla.. in the sum of $170.97 due to the United 
States on account of money and postage stamps stolen from the safe 


unanimous consent 


of the poet office at Danville when burglarized on the 13th day of 
May, 1929. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 5, at the end of the line strike out “ $170.97" and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $282.46.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, when this bill was considered earlier this afternoon I 
objected for the reason that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GREEN] insisted on the committee amendment. The surety 
company has been called upon to pay $111.49 of this claim, 
which this committee amendment seeks to relieve. I expect 


jected, for the reason that as the surety company has collected 
the surety company under that contract which they have. I 
wish to inquire of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill was originally 
duced for $170.97, and it later developed that the other amount 
mittee amendment. 
committee amendment. 


Mr. IRWIN. 


that is the reason it was included. 


Army, commanding the Fourth Brigade, Second Division, United | 
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otherwise he could not have qualified physically in the past 13 | 


} 


| no back pay or allowances shall accrue by 
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Florida is satisfied, I, as chairman of the committee, will have 
no objection to restoring the original figures. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THOMAS WALLACE 

The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 4907) for the relief of Thomas Wallace. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
Thomas Wallace, who served in the United States 
tinuously from 1889 until 1900, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from such on the 24th day 
of October, 1900: Provided, That no back pay allowances shall! xe 
crue by reason of the passage of this act 

With the following committee amendment: 


The question is on agreeing to 


was the bill 


marines 
Marine Corps con 


service 


or 


That 
of the passage of 


Page 1, line 8, after “ 1900” strike out the words “ Provided, 


reason 
this act,”’ and insert “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
shall held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 


allowance be 


act.” 





to object to this bill unless the committee amendment is re- 


a premium on a bond, I do not believe Congress should relieve 


if he is willing to have the committee amendment disagreed to 
and restore the original amount of $170.97 instead of $282.46? 
intro- 


of $111.49 was paid, and it was included by way of the com- 
While I would like the bill passed for the 
entire amount, I am willing to have the bill passed without the 


I will say to the gentleman from West Virginia | 
that when the committee looked into the case the committee 
felt this item covered by the amendment was a just item and | 
If the gentleman from | 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GUY BRADDOCK SCOTT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4760) for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors Guy 
Braddock Scott, formerly a coal passer, United States Navy, shall here 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
naval service of the United States as a coal passer on the 26th day ol 
December, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow 
ance shall be held to have acerued prior to the passage of this act. 





The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PEDER ANDERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6453) for the relief of Peder Anderson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors Peder Anderson, who was a seaman on the U. 8. monitor Man 
hatten, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
| discharged from the naval service of the United States as a seaman of 
that organization on the Ist day of June, 1865: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 





The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ROBERT HOFMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8117) for the relief of Robert Hofman, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the 
rights 


CONGRESSIONAL 





Is there objection to the pres- 


administration of any laws conferring 
and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors, their 
or dependent relatives, Robert Hofman, formerly of the United 
Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
discharged from the naval service of the United States: Pro- 
That no pay, pension, bounty, or other emoluments shall be held 
accrued prior to the passage of this act 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
line 6, after the word “ Navy,” insert “ 
ously from August 3, 1894, to November 2, 1899." 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 
word “ Navy,” insert the 
August 3, 1894, to November 2, 


Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. That is the prescribed form, I will say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. The bill does not show the 
dutes of service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
we are indirectly attempting to remove the charge of desertion 


and give a pensionable status, in which we have given the term 
of service. 


privileges, 
widows, 
States 
orably 
vided, ' 
to bave 


from Indiana 


by Mr. 
words “ who 


1899.” 


RowsoTromM: Page 1, 


served 


line 6, after the 


continuously from 


has 


Mr. ROWBOTTOM. We always do. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. All of these bills should state the date 
upon which the soldier might have been honorably discharged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But that is not the purpose of the pending 


amendment. 
reported ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will again report the amendment, 

There was ho objection, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a case, I will say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, where this young man was ordered to wash 
another clothes. He refused to do it, and they gave 
him a year’s sentence. I think he ought to be given a chromo 
for refusing to do something he should not have done. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
amendment. In all of these bills which the Committee 
Military Affairs reports and which the Committee on Naval 
Affairs reports seeking to remove the charge of desertion we 
do not state, as in the proposed amendment, the term of serv- 
ice; otherwise, we would be burdening the official statutes with 
needless data. However, we do put in an amendment showing 
the date on which the soldiers shall be considered as having 
been discharged. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. That will come later. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman cite one instance in 
the many bills considered to-day or on any other day reported 


Mr. 


Vithout objection, the Clerk 


man’s 


rise in opposition to the 


from the Committee on Military Affairs and reported from the | 


Committee on Naval Affairs where we have stated the term of 
service which the soldier has undertaken. 

Many bills reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
are cases where men have served different terms of enlistment, 
with honorable discharges, and then perhaps have fallen from 
grace on a third or a fourth enlistment. We merely provide 
that the official record shall show an honorable discharge on 
the date when he was dishonorably discharged or without honor. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. The gentleman asked to be shown where 
a bill of this kind has passed. Here is the one that we passed 
to-day that gives the date when he entered the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I must confess that here is a bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval Affairs where it is stated 


he was supposed to have served continuously from 1889 to 
1900. I consider that is superfluous language, just as in the 


proposed amendment to the present bill. I have no objection 
to the amendment that will be offered later setting forth the 


In | 
who has served continu- | 


Speaker, may we have the amendment again | 


1 





| ent consideration of the bill? 
I do not know of any of these bills, where | 
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ment which meets the approval of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 


page 1, line 8, after the word “ States,” insert “on November 
2, 1899.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 





Without objection, the amend- 


The gentleman from Indiana 


offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Rowporrom: Insert, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “ States,” the words “on November 2, 1899." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JAMES C. BURKE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11212) to recognize the high public service rendered by James 
©. Burke in voluntarily submitting himself for a test in an 
effort to discover the cause and means of transmission of 
malarial fever. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


Mr. COLLINS. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Mr. COYLE. 


Mr. Speaker, in this particular case the man 


| Burke weut through apparently the same kind of experience that 


; innoculation 


| in 1880 by Lavaran. 


| attempted 





on | 


Walter Reed went through. 


He submitted himself to malaria 
in order to 


attempt to discover a cure for 
malaria. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is exactly the reason I am objecting to 
the bill. The same statement is made in the bill and in the 
report that the gentleman is making on the floor of the House. 
It is claimed that this service man had something to do with 
the discovery of malaria. The cause of malaria was discovered 
Later Doctor Ross did other work in the 
years 1897 to 1899, and Doctor Ross did, or caused to be done, 
ull the things that this man says he did or that the Navy 


| Department claims for him and did it at least six or seven 


years prior to the experiment Claimed by this man. Doctor 
Bass, of New Orleans, years before made experiments on ma- 
laria. The cause and cure of malaria was well known in 1905, 
at the time this man submitted himself to the test. I have no 
objection to his receiving $125 per month, but credit should 
not be taken from those deserving it, and it should not be 
by the House. At least four names, including 
Lavaran, Ross, and Bass, are clearly identified with the dis- 
covery of the cause and cure of malaria, and we should not 
attempt to change the record. Why not honor the men who 


| did this great work for humanity? Why pick out some one 


merely because he is in the Navy and try to give him the 
credit for something that we all know does not belong to him? 


| I protest against it and object. 


date when he should be considered as having been honorably | 


discharged ; but stating he has served continuously is surplus- 
age, and I therefore think the amendment should be rejected. 
Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, in order that the bill may 
pass, T ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment I 
submitted a moment ago, and I shall submit another amend- 


j 
j 
| 





Mr. COYLE. 
a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will. 

Mr. COYLE. This man was not a scientist, an experimenter ; 
he was nothing but a young hospital apprentice, on whom the 
doctors experimented. He gave his health just as surely as 
any other man did. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection to this man getting a 
pension, but I do object to medical history being misrepre- 
sented, as is attempted in this bill. This attempt to connect this 
man in some way with the cause and cure of malaria, when he 
did not have any more to do with this great achievement than 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, is wrong. 

It is not fair to the men that gave their time, intelligence, 
and health in giving humanity this splendid discovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ARTHUR EDWARD BLANCHARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11297) for the relief of Arthur Edward Blanchard. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged seamen 
of the United States Arthur Edward Blanchard, seaman, second class, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the naval service of the United States as a seaman 


Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
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the above rank: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, 
or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 
Mr. ARENTZ Mr. 
ment: 
The Clerk 
Page 1. 
21, 


of pension, 


Speaker, I offer the following amend 


follows: 


line 8, after the word “ rank,” insert the words, “ 
1921.” 


read as 
on Febru- 
ary 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 

third time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

‘ CLIFFORD J. TURNER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11477) for the relief of Clifford J. Turner. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the act of April 12, 
1720), validating 
O13652, made by 
of the appraised 
hereby, amended 
the entryman 


etc., 1928 (45 Stat. L. 
Clifford J. Turner, August 31, 
price of the timber thereon, be, and the same is 
as to validate the said entry upon payment by 


of the sum of $242.74 for the timber on the land 


1923, upon payment 


80 


described in said act, which amount shall be placed to the credit of | 


the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, and the Secretary of the Treasury 


is hereby authorized to transfer to the credit of said Chippewa Indians | 
of Minnesota the sum of $184.48, representing the difference between | 
the | 


the original 
entryman. 


appraised value and the actual amount paid by 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EDWINA KR. MUNCHHOPF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. | 


2281) for the relief of Edwina R. Munchhof. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHARLES F. SARGENT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. | 


11493) to reimburse Lieut. Col. Charles F. Sargent. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of the United 
States property and disbursing officer for the State of Massachusetts, 
Lieut. Col, Frank J. Killilea, the sum of $254.62, to be paid to Lieut. Col. 
Charles F. Sargent, retired, National Guard of Massachusetts, for pay 
at the rate of $2,412.50 per annum while acting in the capacity of 
United States property and disbursing officer for the State of Massachu- 
setts from September 1, 1922, to February 10, 1923, inclusive. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof: 

“That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to settle and allow the claim of Lieut. 
Col. Charles F. Sargent, retired, Massachusetts National Guard, 
payment, from funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, of 
pay at the rate of $2,412.50 per annum for the period from January 1 
to February 9, 1923, inclusive, amounting to $261.54, Lieutenant Colonel 
Sargent having continued to act as United States property and dis- 
bursing officer for the State of Massachusetts after he had reached the 
age of compulsory retirement from the National Guard and was not 
cligible for appointment as United States property and disbursing officer 
of the State.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a | 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

HANS ROEHL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 456) for the relief of Hans Roehl. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I think, before the bill passes the objection stage, the chairman 
of the committee should assure the House that in another body 
he will not permit the amount approved by his committee to be 
raised back to the amount originally in the bill, 


bill 


homestead entry, Crookston 018072, now Cass Lake | 


-_=-_ 
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Mr. IRWIN. I promise the gentleman from Texas that I 
| will not. This bill has been cut over 50 per cent, and the com- 
mittee went thoroughly into the merits of the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman will insist 
| amount? 
Mr. IRWIN. 
Mr. BLANTON. And will net 
Mr. IRWIN. Absolutely not. 
Mr. BLANTON. I will not object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, and the Clerk read the 
| follows : 


upon that 


Yes, 


approve any other amount? 


bill, as 


Be it enacted, etc 





, That the Secretary of the Treasury be. and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,238 to Hans Roehl 

| for compensation for personal property lost and damaged while in the 

|} custody of the Alien Property Custodian during the 1914 


years 
1919, inclusive, in or about the city of Hoboken, N. J 


to 
With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, strike out “ $4,238" and insert “ $2,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, | offer the following amend- 
| ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Conne.L: Line 9 strike out the period, 
insert a colon and the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 

by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
| rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
agent or attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withold, 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde 
meanor and upen conviction thereof shall fined 
exceeding $1,000." 


any 


agents, or 


be in apy sum not 


The amendment was agreed to and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vete by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. . 


CHICO-WESTW OOD-SUBANVILLE STAGE CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
558) for the relief of the Chico-Westwood-Susanville Auto Stage 
Co., Chico, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I direct the attention of the gentleman from California to the 
following statement found in a letter from the present Secre- 
tury of the Treasury, dated March 1, 1926: 


Reviewing the facts in the ease, it seems clear that the former ruling 
was correct and that the stage line was in fact operated in competi 
tion with rail transportation. The stage company, 
liable its failure to collect and return the 
dered it. From the record of the 
proper one for closing on a compromis 
closed. 


therefore, 
the service 
it appears that it was a 
basis and that it should remain 


was 
for tax on ren 
by case 


for | 


Here is a case as I read it where there was some dispute 
as to whether this company was liable for a tax as being in 
competition with a rail and water route, and although there 
was contrariety of opinion by two different collectors, yet on 
final review it was held that the stage company was liable foi 
the tax, and they made an offer of compromise, 


The gentleman 
is seeking in this bill to have that amount paid in compro 
mise returned to the stage company. Why should we single 
| out this claimant for special consideration, when I assume that 
there are thousands of cases where settlements in compromise 
ure made. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I think there are few cases like 
this one. The facts are that these people were conducting a 
stage line, a direct line S2 miles long, while the railroad line 
between the same points, that was claimed to be in competition, 
follows a circuitous route 381 miles long. The trip by 
was 7 hours and by rail it was 24 hours. Nobody 
patronize the railroad in preference to this bus line. Before 
these stage people went into business they went to the collector 
of internal revenue and got his advice. The collector advised 
them that the routes were not competitive and that tax 
would be imposed. They first went to the local agent. The 
| local agent took it up with the San Francisco office and the 
| Sacramento office, and they all agreed that this line was not 


1 
| 


stage 


would 


no 
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subject to the tax. They went ahead conducting their business 
for nearly two years, collecting no tax from their passengers 


and relying on the advice of the collector that no tax would be | 


” 


required on a “tax drive” repre- 


senting 


Then along comes a man 
the Treasury Department and he demanded the tax. 
These bus people offered to deposit the money in a bank sub- 
ject to a decision on the part of the Treasury, but the agent 
threatened them that he would immediately arrest them and 
take 
their stages if they did not pay the money immediately. 
this extortion they paid $1,225, and a compromise offer was 
signed. There was no honest claim then and there is no honest 
claim now. There was no competition in any substantial sense 
between the rail and bus lines, The first revenue collector 
decided in accordance with the fact. He is a man of high hon- 
esty and intelligence. This should never to have been 
tuken from these people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And here we have the Secretary of the 
Treasury saying that it should be left there 

Mr. LEA. But his representatives on the ground, who know 
the facts, say that it should not have been paid. The statement 
of the Secretary can not make the facts different from what 
they are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One said it should not and another later 
said that it should, and it was paid, and the Secretary said that 
it was rightfully paid 

Mr. LEA. The Secretary of the Treasury is here in Washing- 
ton and he is not familiar with the facts. I know this location 
myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


money 


Does not the gentleman realize that where 


the department states that a tax should be paid, Congress should | 


not pass a bill to reimburse the claimant? 

Mr. LEA. No. Congress should not refuse to do a just thing 
because any department objects. Their objections are worth 
no more than the merit or lack of merit on which such objec- 
tions are founded. The common sense of the matter answers 
the gentleman’s question. Here is a stage line 82 miles long 
that makes a direct connection between the two points. The 
only practical railroad connection is 381 miles, clear outside of 
the State of California, by a roundabout trip. The fare is three 
times as high on the railroad as it is on the stage line. It takes 
24 hours by railroad and only 7 hours by stage. The facts 
themselves answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But how many similar cases are there? 
Congress would be beseiged with private bills to reimburse people 
who had paid taxes if we allowed this 

Mr. LEA. That is a stock argument that probably does not 
apply to this case. I 
Treasury Department fails to keep faith with taxpayers, as it 
did in this case. The Treasury Department has turned back 
hundreds of millions of dollars to large taxpayers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I heard that a week ago. I am speak- 
ing about this particular matter now that is before us and about 
the position of the Treasury Department. They turn back money 
where the Treasury admits that it is unlawfully collected. 

Mr. LEA. The position of the Treasury Department in 
instance is not supported by the facts of the case. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object 


this 
the regular 


Is there objection? 


HARRY CINQ-MARS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. | 


1882) for the relief of Harry Cing-Mars. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
Harry Cing-Mars, late of 
Cavalry, shall 

from service 
1899 


in the administration of the pension laws 

Troops F and L, Seventh Regiment United 
held to been honorably dis- 
military the United States on 
That no bounty, pay, or other 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


States hereafter be 
in cthe 
Provided, 


emolument shall aceruc 


have 
forces of 
pension, 


charged 
August 22, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1 3 to 9, inclusive, and insert: 
* That laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Harry Cing-Mars, who 
was a member of Troop L, United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
the United States that organization on the 
22d day of August, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
shall be held to bave accrued prior to the passage of 


strike out from lines 


administration of 


line 3, 


in the any 


service of as a member of 


or allowance 
this 


act,” 


them to court at San Francisco, 200 miles away, and seize | 
Under | 


hope the cases are rare in which the | . ; : ae : 
panies have imported engines and the like under similar circum- 
| stances and have held the articles beyond the 6-month return 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 


JUNE 13 


The question is on agreeing to 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5810) to pay the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. the 
sum of $1,900.80, money paid as duty on merchandise imported 
under section 308 (5) of the tariff act. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to know the facts in the case. I know of many 
instances where persons importing material keep them beyond 
the prescribed time in which they are permitted to return them 
and then lose the right to refund of taxes. I know of many 


Is there objection to the pres- 


| instances, both of great and small concerns, where people who im- 


port the material pay the duty for experimental purposes, and if 
they export that material within the time limit the duty is 
refunded. 

Reference is made in the bill to the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. I know of many instances where the im- 
porters do not think of coming to Congress and asking for reim- 
bursement of the tariff duty paid under those circumstances. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] I might say it was a mistake within 
the Westinghouse organization in the matter of keeping their 
books and records as to what day they should have set down 
for returning the goods. The goods were received on May 3. 


| They actually exported them on October 23, less than the proper 


period, if May 3 was the proper time. It was an error. They 


| paid the $1,900.80, although the goods were actually in this coun- 


try only 10 days over the six months, and that was due to a 
clerical error. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I coincided with the opinion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin when I first studied this bill 
last night, but I think this is different from the ordinary case to 
which the gentleman refers. This is an unusual situation here. 
This engine was brought in only for experimental purposes. 
The company failed to keep the correct data in their office in 
regard to the time. It was their intention to send it back 
within the limited time. Is it right to make this company, even 
though it is a large company, pay $1,900.80 unnecessarily? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know of occasions where American com- 


period, and never think of making a claim for reimbursement. 
Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I have no interest in this case. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I have heard that mentioned by many 
others. Everybody reminds us that they have no personal 
interest in these matters. It is not thinkable that any Member 


| has any personal interest. 


Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman from Wisconsin said something 
about a rich corporation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said it made no difference whether it 
was the Westinghouse Co. or a small concern. 

Mr. IRWIN. It would not make any difference 
whether it was a big or a little corporation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not consider that for a minute. It 
might be the United States Steel Corporation, or the Westing- 
house Co. might be in the same class. That is not an element 
in the question. 

Mr. ESTEP. This claim was first made through the col- 
lector of internal revenue at Pittsburgh. He made an inves- 
tigation, and his report was rendered to the Customs Bureau 
here in Washington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there was a clerical mistake of book- 
keeping I shall be inclined to withdraw my reservation of the 
right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object, but 
I want to take the opportunity of making a speech of about 
two minutes. This is the fifth Friday I have been in attendance 
upon this Private Calendar, and at four hours a day I think 
all together that would make about 20 hours of time. 

I just want to testify, in order to get the news back home, 
that I am very much impressed with the progress made with 
the Private Calendar. The total number of cases on this 
calendar is 955 and over 600 of these have been disposed of, 
effecting five different sittings. 


with us 
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I want to say that our Private Calendar is a liberal educa 
tion, including the Atlantic and the Pacific, from A to Z, and its 
consideration is really educational 

I pay my tribute to the hard-working young men who are 
the musketeers detailed for the purpose of finding inaccuracies 
from time to time, and particularly I want to pay my tribute 
to the chairman of the Committee on Claims, who is from my 
State, from the East St. Louis district, Doctor IRwin. 

I want these few words of mine to reach back to Lilinois and 
to the places from where you come. 

Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, there are several other 
things which could be said, but I fear somebody might think I 
had some personal interest in saying these things. 

I withdraw my _ reservation of objection, Mr. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, after the 
beautiful speech of the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Yares], I 
think we should give the gentleman unanimous consent to take 
up his bill out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Pa., the sum of $1,900.80 for money 
paid as duty upon certain merchandise imported under section 308 (5) 
of the tariff act of September 21, 1922 


Speaker. 


Is there objection? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

J. W. NELSON 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up, out of order, Calendar No. 692, H. R. 8127, for the 
relief of J. W. Nelson, a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates], who has just made such a beautiful speech 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitt]? 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the committee I 
have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of J. 
Galva, Ill., United States Treasury note, series B—1927, 
1923, matured March 15, 19.7, serially numbered 22930, in the denomi 
nation of $500, with interest at the rate of 4% per 
from September 15, 1925, to March 15, 1927, without 
the said note or the coupons representing interest thereon from 
tember 15, 1925, to March 15, 1927, the note with the said coupons 
attached having been lost or destroyed: Provided, That the said note 


and he is 
W. Nelson, 
issued May 15, 


cent per 
presentation 


annum 
of 


Sep 


shall not have been previously presented for payment, and that no pay- | 


ment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which have been 
viously presented and paid: Provided further, That the 


pre 


said J. W. 


Nelson shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the note and the interest payable thereon, 
in such form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to 


the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the 
United States from any loss on account of the lost or destroyed Treasury 
note herein described or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the bill out of order? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois regarding the 
interest mentioned in this bill. In other words, I want the 
gentleman to tell me something about the bill. 

Mr. YATES. This is a not uncommon case of a man putting 
$500 into evidence of indebtedness of the United States, not 
Liberty bonds but United States Treasury notes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Then, this interest represents coupons? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. The coupons were paid up to a certain 
time, but for the past five years the man has been out of his 
money. The Government has the money and is losing nothing. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The gentleman from Illinois has 
vinced me. 

Mr. SCHAFER' of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I will state that as chairman of the subcommittee which had 
this bill under consideration, | want to congratulate the gentle- 
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Is there objection to the present 
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man from Illinois for the diligence he 
his constituent. 
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has shown in representing 
After very careful consideration the War De 
partment and the Claims Committee by a unanimous vote 
reached the conclusion that this bill was a very meritorious 
one, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yares] is to be 
gratulated for following it up as closely as he has. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YAr#s] is one 
working Members of the House, and his « 
appreciate his work and send him to Cor 
offers to serve them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 

There was no objection 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BICKLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
6243) for the relief of A. E. Bickley. 

Phere being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be 
ind 


con 


of the hardest 
mstituents should 
long he 


gress as as 


there objection? 


A. E. 


it enacted, etc 
directed to pay, out of any the Treasury 
appropriated, to A. EK. Bickley, of Shreveport, La 
Such sum represents the difference between the 
”y the said A. E. Bickley to secure 
in the United States District Court 
ana, which was forfeited on account of 
M. Watts to 
A. E. Bickley, 
returning to 


, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 


otherwise 


money in not 
the sum of $724 
sunt of a bond given 
Ivanhoe M. Watts 
District of L 
the 


issessed against 


im 
the appearance of 
Western 

failure of 


for the 


the 


ruisi 
Ivanhoe 
said 
apprehending and 
thereafter 


said 
appear, 

and the 
the 


together with court costs 
the United 


Ivanhoe M 


cost to States in 


custody said Watts, who was 


sentenced to prison 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


| was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table 
THOMAS J. PARKER 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H 
6268) for the relief of Thomas J. Parker 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


R, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
and directed to pay, out of 
appropriated, te Thomas J. Parker 
Such sum shall be in full 
States for damages on account 
said Thomas J. Parker 
Army automobile on October 6 


of the Treasury is authorized 
money in the Treasury 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
satisfaction of all claims 
of 
result 
1924 


any not otherwise 
the sum of $500 
the United 
sustained by the 


United Statea 


igainst 
personal 
of 


injuries 
as a being struck by a 


in Brooklyn, N. Y 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HOWARD PERRY 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R, 
for the relief of Howard Perry 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill not 
but be taken up a little later this afternoon, because of some 
additional information that we desire before it is considered 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill 

PALMER FISH CO 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8347) for the relief of the Palmer Fish Co 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, 

Be it enacted, etc., That ary of the 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
ury not otherwise 
$961.71, in full 


ix there objection to the pres- 


be considered now, 


as follows: 


the Secret 


Treasury be, and he is 
money in the 
Palmer Fish Co, the 


motor boat 


Treas 
opriated, to the of 
for loss of purchased 
by the Palmer Fish Co. at a sale by the United States Government on 
August 29, 1927, and by 
who, under decision of Canadian court, are entitled 
seizure and sale by the 


any 
appt 
ompensation 


sum 
Verna 
reseized former owners in Canadian 


to hold 


United States Government having 


waters, 
the 


been unlawful 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table 

HENRY A. LEVAKE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8440) for the relief of Henry A. Levake 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
rights, privileges, 


bill, as 


ny 


follows: 


in the administration of laws conferring 


and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
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Henry A. Levake 
Veteran Reserve 


CONGRESSIONAL 


who was a member of Company I, First Regiment 
shall hereafter be held 
discharged from the military 
as a member of that organization on the 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 


shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Corps, as a veteran volunteer 


and considered to have been 
of the United States 
2d day of April, 1865 
allowance 


honorably 
Kervice 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
The tithe was amended. 


EDNA B. ERSKINE 
The hext business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Hl. R. 1527) for the relief of Edna B. Erskine. 


The Clerk read the tithe of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
CON MURPHY 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6362) for the relief of Con Murphy. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am wondering why the long delay in making this claim? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. 
Congresses, I think from the Sixty-sixth Congress on. The re- 
port states the different Congresses which considered it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Has it ever been favorably reported before? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. Yes. There was a report which 
came out in 1919 from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
in Which he says “from an examination of the papers in the 
case on file in this department, Mr. Murphy's claim appears to 
be meritorious.” 

Mr. COLLINS. The first injury for which he wishes to be 
compensated was caused by his falling down. The second one 
wus caused by lifting a wastebasket. I can not tell which 
injury the gentleman relies upon. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. He is permanently injured from 
both accidents. The first one occurred in this way: They were 
measuring a carpet and were having some trouble with it; the 
postmaster suw they were having some trouble and he kicked 
the roll of carpet and pulled it out from under this janitor; the 
result was he fell down and hurt his knee, and he is permanently 
injured from that. 

Mr. COLLINS. You want the Government to give him $2,000 
for falling down on the floor or picking up a wastebasket? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. He was a Government employee, 
and this oecurred before the establishment of the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why should the Government be held respon- 
sible for this man’s falling down on the floor or the lifting of a 
wastebasket ? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Wyoming 
stated that the postmaster assisted him in falling down while 
performing Government work, and the postmaster being a Gov- 
ermment agent, there is, therefore, Government liability. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. This man has been in the service 
of the Government for a long time. 

Mr. COLLINS. It seems to me we are raping the Treasury. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. I think not, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I just want to ask this question: What 
is the man doing now? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. He is not able to do anything. 
He has an income of $3860 a year from a few little houses he 
owns, and he is permanently injured as the result of these 
two accidents. He is not able to do any work, and he was in 
the employ of the Government when these accidents happened. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have lifted a great many wastebaskets, but 
I have never been injured, and I have fallen down, but did not 
feel that the Government had anything to do with it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
report— 

Mr. COLLINS. TI have read the report. 
very carefully and know what it contains. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman will find from 
the report that the wastebasket was filled with heavy books. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is all right. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


If the gentleman will read the 


I have examined it 


This bill has been before many | 


| 








| of office expired and before his 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But in going to lift the waste- 
basket he did not know the books were in it. He thought the 
wastebasket was filled with paper. The gentleman knows how 
heavy books are. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have the notion that there is no respon- 
sibility on the part of the Government for these injuries, so I 
object. 

M. L. FLOWE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

7664) to authorize payment of fees to M. L. Flowe, United 


| States commissioner, of Monroe, N. C., for services rendered 


after his commission expired and before a new commission was 
issued for reappointment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $100 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be paid to M. L. Flowe, United States commissioner, of 
Monroe, N. C., for hearing and disposing of certain cases after his term 
new commission was issued for re- 
appointment. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “ $100" and insert “ $87.45.” 
Line 5, strike ont the word “ Flowe”" and insert the word “ Flow.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was reid the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


TRACY LEE PHILLIPS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10365) for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Spenker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to call the attention of the Members of the House 
to the fact that this bill corrects the record of a World War 
veteran. Our committee has agreed that we will not correct 
any records of World War veterans unless it is in an unusual 
case. 

Mr. DRANE. Wilh the gentleman yield to me as represent- 
ing the Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. BACHMANN, Yes. 

Mr. DRANE. I have no personal interest in this case. It 
Was passed by the Naval Affairs Commiitee, and I was desig- 
nated to represent the committee on the floor. I know of no 
better way of doing it than just to read the facts. 

Mr. BACHMANN. We can possibly save a little time. The 
only thing in this case that makes it unusual is the fact that 
this man married over there before the armistice was declared. 
He sent his wife a letter advising her that they had been 
ordered back to the United States, and he did not have an 
opportunity to see her. For that he was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment and served some time in prison and was 
given a dishonorable discharge. I think it is an unusual case, 
and I think his record ought to be corrected. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will permit, this is the 
bill of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sproun]. I think the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] will back me up in the 
statement that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] is to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs what the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAcHMANN] is to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, on private bill day. He has 
done more in that Committee on Indian Affairs to stop bad bls, 
in my judgment, and to save money for the United States 
Government—I am speaking about the gentleman from Kansas— 
than any other man I know of. In consideration of the special 
service he has rendered to the people of the United States, I 
hope the gentleman from West Virginia will let his present bill 
pass, 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am not going to object but simply 
wanted to call the attention of the House to the fact that we 
will not correct the records of men who served in the World War 
except in unusual cases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The facts as stated in the report seem to 
lift this case out of World War service. The gentleman will 
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notice that he served until August 
committed when he was a 
armistice was signed. 

I would be rather hesitant to permit the consideration of this 
bill if the offense had been committed while the war was going 
on, but it was many months afterwards. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The war was not legally ended until 
after that. The armistice was signed long before the treaty 
was signed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is right, but for strictly military 


CONGRESSIONAL 


25, 


World War veteran 


1919, and the offense was 
but after the 


purposes hostilities ended on November 11, 1918, and that is the | 


date I am going to be gu'ded by in all these matters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I read this report I was influenced 
by the fact that his offense was committed six months after 
the armistice was signed and was not committed during hos- 
tilities. He had a very good record. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; he did have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And he wanted to get back to his sweet- 
heart or his wife, and under extremis he sent the letter which 
has been referred to. . 

Mr. BACHMANN. But I wanted to point out that we are 
not setting a precedent in correcting this record. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is well that the gentlenran has 
explained the entire matter to the House. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But we have set a precedent by this ac- 
tion. I am friendly to the bill, but we are setting a precedent 
just the same. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that I am calling the attention of the Members of the 


| Manila 


House to the fact that this is a case that takes it out of the | 


ordinary one. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested 
in these correction of record cases on World War veterans, so 
let us have the record clear. The only precedent we have set 
by this bill is that if a soldier, six months after the armistice, 


wrote to his wife and told her he could not tell her good-by, | 
and got punished for that, we will then correct his record. | 


That is the only precedent we are establishing. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not quite agree with the gentle- 
man’s statement. I think in addition to that, this is an excep- 
tional case. 

The SPEAKER pro tenrpore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honor- 
ably discharged soldiers and sailors Tracy Lee Vhillips shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 


* | 
naval service of the United States during the World War: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have | 


accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH N. MARIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11337) for the relief of Joseph N. Marin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised there is 
a similar Senate bill and without objection the Senate bill will 
be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 3866), as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Joseph N. Marin, late of the U. 8. 8S. Solace, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval 
service of the United States as a third-class apprentice of said ship: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, the date of discharge is not 
included in the bill. I think the date of discharge should be 
included, which was June 5, 1899, and I offer that as an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nevada 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Arpntz: In line 7, after the word “ ship” 
insert “as of June 5, 1899.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


there objection to the 





ference reports on the bill H. R 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask ununimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I simply want 
the Kecorp to show at this point the reason this man was 
dishonorably discharged without honor from the Navy, so that 
people who read the Recorp will realize that the House is not 
passing bills here simply because some Member wants them 
passed. 

The sailor served for many years in the Navy, throughout 
the battle of Manila Bay, and then he disobeyed orders by 
taking a swim in the sea. He was court-martiuled, discharged 
without honor. For this reason alone he has been deprived of 
all the rights of an honorably discharged sailor, and this 
bill simply corrects his record in that The report 
shows he enlisted at the age of 14, and received the Dewey 
Medal of Honor, awarded to all who served in the Battle of 
Bay. Many other bills correcting records of soldiers 
and sailors passed to-day are equally meritorious. The people 
who read the Recorp should know there is a good reason for 
passing bills of this character. 
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respect 


TRACY LEE PHILLIPS 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


return to Calendar No. 613, the bill (H. R. 103865) for the 
relief of Tracy Lee Phillips, a bill introduced by the gentleman 


from Kansas [Mr. Nprovu.], which was recently passed. We 
overlooked putting in an amendment giving the date of dis- 


charge. I think before the bill goes out of the control of the 
House it ought to be amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by 
which the bill H. R. 10365 was engrossed, read a third time, 
and passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I now offer an amendment 
to the bill, in line 7, after the word “ discharge,” insert “ on 
August 25, 1919.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 
word “ discharge,” insert “ 


BACHMANN: On page 1, line 7, 
on August 25, 1919.” 


after the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
in line 8, after the word “no,” to strike out the word “ bounty.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BacHMANN: 
out the word “ bounty.” 


In line 8, on page 1, strike 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
in line 9, strike out the first word “ pension’ and insert in its 
place the word “ compensation.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN 
out the word “ pension” 
sation.” 


strike 
compen- 


: In line 9, on page 1, 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. SNELL, by direction of the Committee on 


Rules, pre- 
sented a privilege report for printing under the rule, 


as follows: 
House Resolution 253 
Resolved, That for the purpose of the vote and debate, the 
2667 shall be considered as one report 
The reading of the two reports shall be waived and the statements of 
the managers on the part of the House shall be read in lieu thereof 
There shall be three debate, which shall be confined to the 
reports, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and rank 
ing minority member of the Committee on Ways and Means. In the con- 
sideration of the reports all points of order shall be waived. At the 
conclusion of debate the previous question shall be considered as ordered 


two con- 


hours of 


' on the adoption of the reports. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York reserved all points of order on 
the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances and in 
view of the fact that this rule will be called up to-morrow, I ask 


unanimous consent that the rule may be read for the information 
of the House. 


The Clerk read the resolution. 









































DAVID 0. BOWMAN 











The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8S. 8) 
for the relief of Lieut. David O. Bowman, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
say that this is a similar bill to one that we passed the other 
day, not identical, but they said the other one was the only one 
in the United States. This calls for $1,150 per annum, and is 
one of these promotion bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think this establishes a bad 
precedent, and I object. 






























































CHARLES B. BYRON, ALIAS CHARLES E. MARBLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
420) for the relief of Charles KE. Byron, alias Charles E. Marble. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill for the relief of 
a former seaman. The bill does not give the date when he 
should have been honorably discharged. I have not before me 
that date, but I would like some member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee to give me the date when he should have been honor- 
ably discharged. I have not read the report carefully enough 
to know what date of discharge should be carried. 

Mr. COYLE. If the gentleman will notice this is a case of de- 
sertion, not a case of Cishonorable discharge. It is a record of 
desertion that we want to remove against the name. It is not 
as though we had a case where he had been discharged as of a 
certain date. He was absent without leave on a certain date, 
and subsequently he enlisted under another name. This bill is 
to remove that charge of desertion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Charles E. Byron, alias Charles E. Marble, shall be held and consid- 
to have honorably discharged from the naval service of 
United States on May 6, 1900: Provided, That no pension, bounty, 


or other allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act 
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Is there objec- 
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The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 





third time, was read the 




















EDNA B. ERSKINE 
Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
to return to Calendar No. 610 (H. R. 1527), a bill for the relief 
of Edna B. Erskine. It was objected to, but the gentleman from 
New York | Mr. Somers] is here and will answer any questions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 








ask unanimous consent 












































Mr. BACHMANN. I reserve the right to object to the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to return- 





ing to Calendar No, 610? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Senate bill, S. 969. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
inquire of the gentleman from New York whether or not this 
traveling man that was killed carried any insurance? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I do not believe he did. I do 
not know that for a certainty, but from what his wife told me 
he had no insurance of any kind. 


























I ask unanimous consent to substitute the 











Is there objection? 














Is there objection to the con- 








































Mr. BACHMANN. No insurance company is involved in 
this claim? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. No; there is not. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is the only objection I had. Will 


the gentleman consent to the usual amendment as to attorneys’ 
fees? 


Mr. OCONNELL. I will offer that amendment, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Before we pass the objection stage, I want 
to say that this bill is for $10,000, and it has been reduced to 
$5,000. Will the chairman of the committee assure us that the 
amount will not be raised by the conferees? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I shall not object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 


There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

8. 969 
relief of Edna B. Erskine 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Edna B. Erskine, widow of 
George Erskine, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,000 in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government for the death of her husband, who died as a result of 
injuries sustained by falling down an open and unguarded elevator 
shaft in the United States appraisal store building in New York City, 
July 17, 1923. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. 


An act for the 





Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 11, after the figures “1923,” add 


the following: 
“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 


excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 


misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000." 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
The House bill was laid on the table. 
COPYRIGHTS 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


proceed for half a minute. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, following the point of order 
that was made to the report on the bill H. R. 12549, to amend 
and consolidate the act respecting copyrights, and so forth, 
yesterday, I have complied with this demand and have filed 


with the Clerk a report which will comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. 


Is there objection? 





JOHN MARKS 


| The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
3784) for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
John Marks, alias John Bell, shall be held and considered to have been 
|honorably discharged from the naval service: Provided, That no pen- 
| sion, bounty, or other allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, the record shows that this man 
enlisted on December 26, 1861, and deserted on March 22, 1864, 
with no date of discharge. I think we should insert the usual 
iprovision naming a date of discharge. I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(Ss. 


Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTz: Line 5, after the word “ service,” 


jinsert “as of March 22, 1864.” 
| Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


|CovLp] whether this bill is not similar in its purport to a bill 
| just considered, wherein I brought up the question as to whether 
the date of discharge should not be included, and the gentleman 
in response stated that it was a case of desertion, but that the 
man had subsequent service. I note here from the letter of 
The Adjutant General, that he later served in the Third Penn- 
sylvania Heavy Artillery and was honorably discharged July &, 
1865. In the prior bill a similar circumstance prevailed. This 


man had an honorable discharge from the service July 8, 1805. 
That was out of the Army. 


Mr. ARENTZ, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the gentleman's | 
amendment? 
Mr. ARENTZ. He first enlisted in the Navy. He served for 
a certain length of time and deserted. He then enlisted in the 
Army and served in a splendid manner and got an honorable 
discharge. Now, to correct the record, having no date of dis- | 
charge because he was not discharged, but is named as a de- 
serter, it is necessary to name a date. The date that he ac- 
tually deserted from the Navy was March 22, and we are 

naming that date as the date of discharge from the Navy. 

Mr. COYLE. The gentleman from Wisconsin is perfectly cor- 
rect in his assertion that this is a desertion, also the other was 
a desertion case. I was not aware that it was necessary specifi- 
cally to put the date of the honorable discharge in the bill if he 
later had an honorabie discharge. It seems to me that if you 
say his service was honorable that would remove the charge of 
desertion. I do not see why you should say that his discharge 
eccurred on a certain date, when he was not discharged at all. 


Mr. ARENTZ. It seems to me some date should be named. 
When did his service terminate? We do not know. He did 


desert on March 22. 
minated on March 22. 
Army and received an honorable discharge. | 
Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman does not mean to assume | 
that a man may terminate his service by desertion and that | 
the Congress will officially approve it? What was the cause 
of the desertion? 
Mr. ARENTZ. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 
service? 
Mr. ARENTZ. A short time afterwards. I think a man who | 
served in the Civil War in the Army, even though he had a 


Let us assume that the Navy service ter- 
A short time thereafter he entered the 


We do not know. 


Did he immediately go into the Army | 


charge of desertion against him in the Navy previously, i- 
entitled to an honorable discharge. | 
Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me a rather poor policy for | 


Cougress to adopt to fix the date of desertion as the date of 
discharge from any arm of the service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, | 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON H. R. 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file | 
supplemental report on H. R. 11852. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
META DE RENE M'LOSKEY 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 559, H. R. 9921, for the relief of Meta 
de Rene McLoskey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 559. | 


as 
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‘The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
hold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I objected to the bill until we could ob- 
tain some information from the Veterans’ Bureau, and I have 
a statement here handed to me by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana {Mr. Luptow], which says that the payments on the pre- 
mium of insurance that were paid on this policy were made 
from the pay of this soldier, and he signed an article to that 
effect, so the contract is clear and complete. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, now, what are the facts? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The facts are these: The bill asks that 
the $10,000 insurance be paid to the mother of this boy. I 
objected to it because they did not say in the report that they 
had been paid the premiums for this insurance. They now hand 
me certificates from the Veterans’ Bureau saying that the sol- 
dier had signed a rider with the Veterans’ Bureau authorizing 
the Bureau to take out of his pay the amount of his premiums. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Mr. Speaker, for the time being I object. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 


Here is a soldier who entered the service 
on March 29, 1918. He entered the hospital on May 2 for 
treatment. He was last known to have returned to duty from 


the hospital on May 7. He virtnally deserted on May 7. 


has not been heard from since. 
posed to pay the mother $10,000. 
from that date to this. 


Upon that statement it is pro- 


He | 
No premiums have been paid 


| this was not already covered by the law 


| them over to the city of Denver. 
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Mr. BACHMANN. 
deserted. The Prudential Insurance Co., after two investiga 
tions. paid two policies to the mother and found that the boy 
had died before they made the payment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Earlier in the afternoon there was another 
Member who wished to inquire about the facts of this case, 
and so, for the time being, I will object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

SILVER SERVICE OF THE CRUISER DENVER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 
10387) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the city of Denver, Colo., the ship's 
bell, plaque, war record, name plate, and silver service of the 
cruiser Denver, that is now or may be in his custody 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. 
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There is no record showing that this man 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. Speaker, [ was wondering whether 
This ship is still in 
commission, as I understand. The bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to take certain pieces out of the and turt 
What is the necessity for it? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy to take these articles from the Denre 
only in case that vessel is stricken from the Navy list 


Ve sxe] 


Mr. O'CONNELL. I understand the ship is about to be 
decommissioned. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado It has not been decommissioned, 
but it is about to be decommissioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD Mr. Speaker, under reservation of an 


objection, when I thought this bill was under consideration, 2 
moment ago, | was proceeding to suggest that I was surprised 
at the statement of the Acting Secretary of the Navy when h 
recommended the return consideration 


of this silver service 
of the fact that 


in several other cases which 


in 


have come up in 
this Congress the Navy Department has claimed that the 
silver service should not be returned but should be retained 
and placed on other vessels. 

There was one case where there was really a loan. Do I 
understand in this case that it is to be a complete transfer? In 
the last case considered on the last call the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MiLLer}] assured the House that in case an 


other vessel was named from the same city it was the intention 
to return the silver to the hew vessel. 

Here you are providing for a delivery of this. silver service 
to the city of Denver. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the language of the 
bill provides that the city of Denver shall be the custodian of 
these articles until such time as they shall be needed. 

On July 20, 1904, at Galveston, Tex., Hon. Charles R. Brock, 


representing the citizens of Denver, Colo., presented to the 
United States cruiser Denver a silver service consisting of a 


silver bow], ladle, and cups. The funds to purchase this serv 
ice, amounting to about $3,500, were raised by popular subscrip 
tion, aided largely by the newspapers and the committee of the 
chamber of commerce. 

There was also a wonderfully toned silver bell, 20 inches 
high, 26 inches across at the bottom, and weighing about 400 
pounds, which had been cast in the Denver foundry of W. I. 
Davoren. Mayor R. R. Wright and many others, of whom I 
had the honor to be one, contributed silver dollars, while the 
school children contributed dimes, all of which were melted 
together with the old bell which had hung in the city hall for 
many years, making this bell with its beautiful tone, and costing 
about $2,500. On one side was the inscription: 

This silver bell was presented by the citizens of Denver, Colo 
cruiser Denver, 1005. 


, to the 


On the other side was engraved the seal of the city of Denver 
and the coat of arms. 

The articles of the service were made exclusively from silver 
and gold from the mines of Colorado. 

Denver hax a pardonable pride in this bell, and appreciates 
the stories which have been told and the traditions which have 
arisen out of the use of this bell and its remarkable tone. We 
will take good care of it. We regret that the cruiser Denver 
is to be decommissioned. But whenever our Navy has another 


boat for its use, we will have it ready for delivery We are 
not captious about the exact language of the bill, and will 
accept any proper amendment which the gentleman from Wis 


consin, Mr. STaArrorp, suggests to make definite and certain 
that the silver bell and service will be ready for delivery 
whenever there is another Denver, whether of the cruiser or 
any other type in our Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no objection to that in the case 
of the Denver if another vessel is given that same name. In 
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that case the service will be transferred to it. I would make 


it a loan to the city of Denver until such time as the Secretary | 


may determine That 

Mr. OCONNELL 
ment it would 
needed 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Phere was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it That the 
hereby, his discretion 
of Colo., the ship's bell, plaque, war 
silver of the cruiser Denver, that 
Provided, That no expense shall be 
States through the delivery of said articles 


was the phraseology of the other bill. 
If it is not returned to the Navy Depart- 
retained until such time it might be 


be as 


enacted, etc., 
authorized 


Denver, 


Secretary of the 


to deliver 


Navy be, 


to the custody 


and he is 
of the 
name plate, 
may be in 
the United 


in 
city 
and 


record, 


service is now or 


his cust« incurred by 


} 
iy 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


lage 2, line 2, after the word “ articles,’ insert a comma and the 
words “and said articles be retained on board the cruiser Denver 
until such time as said vessel is stricken from the Navy list.” 


The SPEAKER 
tee amendment 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


of- 


Amendment 


offered by Mr. StTarrorp: Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
words “to deliver to the custody of” and insert “to loan to”; 
Line 5. after the word “ Colorado,” insert “until such time as he 


may hereafter determine.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HOWARD PERRY 


Mr. BACHMANN. 


Mr. Speaker, about a half hour ago I 
asked unanimous consent that the consideration of the Dill 
H. R. 7018 be withheld. I now ask unanimous consent for the 


present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7013) for the relief of 
Howard Perry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Howard Perry, of Ellijay, Ga., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $609.26, with 
interest at 6 per cent per annum from June 21, 1926, the 
payment authorized by this act is made. 


to date 


The United States, acting through its duly constituted officers, sold to 
said Howard Perry on February 11, 1925, under Revised Statutes, sec- 
3450, Nash automobile, serially numbered 265696, 
motor numbered 148585, for $505, which was paid by said Perry, and 
thereafter Hartford Fire Co. instituted a trover suit against 
said Perry in the superior court of Gilmer County, Ga., for the recovery 


tion one roadster 


Insurance 


of said automobile and which suit was removed to the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Georgia and tried in said 
court at Atlanta, Ga., on June 21, 1926, resulting in a verdict and 


judgment for the plaintiff in the sum of $505 principal, $44.18 interest, 


and $60.08 costs, which sums, aggregating $609.26, were paid by said 


Howard Perry and thus oecasioned him a loss of said aggregate amount, 
With the following committee amendment: 


P . strike out “with interest at 6 per 


cent per annum from June 21, 1926, te the date payment authorized 
by this act : 


line 6, after the figures, 


is mad 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


VALIDATING ENTRIES OF LANDS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 247) validating certain applications for, and entries of, 
public lands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it That the mineral entries hereinafter named be, 
and the are hereby, validated; and the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and hereby, authorized to issue patents thereon upon the 
s satisfactory proof of compliance with the law under 
allowed, and payment of all moneys due 


PUBLIC 


enacted, etc., 
same 
he 


ission 


18 
of 


entries 


in 
such 
thereon ; 


which were 
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| Mineral entry No. 0664, Nome, Alaska, made by the Hammon 
| Consolidated Gold Fields, a corporation, on June 28, 1926, for the 
Willow fraction placer claim, on the right limit of Boulder Creek, 


| survey No. 1822, 


in the Cape Nome mining district, Alaska, containing 
an 


area of 3.074 acres. 


Mineral entry No. 0666, Nome, Alaska, made by the Hammon Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, a corporation, on June 28, 1926, for the Sliver 
fraction placer claim on the right limit of Dry Creek, survey No. 
1393, in the Cape Nome mining district, Alaska, containing an area 
of 1.326 acres. 

Mineral entry No. 0615, Nome, Alaska, made by the Hammon Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, a corporation, on June 15, 1926, for the Franklin 
Gulch placer claim Nos. 1 and 2, on Franklin Gulch and included in 
survey No. 1354, in the Cape Nome mining district, Alaska, containing 
an area of 39.169 acres. 

Mineral 


entry No. 0636, Nome, Alaska, made by Andrew Anderson 
on June 22, 1925, for the Maud fraction placer claim, survey No. 
1361, in the Cape Nome mining district, Alaska, containing an area 
of 8.477 acres. 

Mineral entry No. 0637, Nome, Alaska, made by Andrew Anderson 
on June 17, 1925, for the Snake placer and Buford fraction placer 
claims, survey No. 1374 in the Cape Nome mining district, Alaska, 


containing an area of 20.974 acres. 
Mineral entry No. 0646, Nome, Alaska, made by Fred M. Johnson 
October 22, 1925, for the Wonder Bench placer claim, survey No. 


1389, in the Cape Nome mining district, Alaska, containing an area 
of 6.511 acres. 


on 


With the following committee amendment: 


» 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “ of,” 


strike out the word “ Boulder” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ Bourbon.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12235), to pro- 
vide for the creation of a colonial national monument in the 
State of Virginia, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs, 
Cotton, Smiru of Idaho, and Evans of Montana. 

BOISE NATIONAL FOREST 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4189) to add cer- 
tain lands to the Boise National Forest, with Senate amend. 
ments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. Coron, 
Smiru of Idaho, and Evans of Montana. 

ADDITIONAL JUSTICES, SUPREME COURT 

COLUMBIA 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask uninamous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table and immediately consider the bill (S. 
2371) providing for the appointment of two additional justices 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, a similar bill 
having been reported by the Judiciary Committee of the House. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, two additional justices of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, who shall have the 
same tenure of office, pay, and emoluments, powers, and duties as the 
present justices of that court. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam]? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understand it, this is a bill that has been unanimously reported 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. For my own personal information, and | think 
for the information of the House, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to have his clerk or some one in his 
office prepare a statement showing the judicial machinery in 
the District of Columbia and compare it with the judicial ma- 
chinery in the various cities of the country of comparable popu- 
lation. I have been told, and told on what I consider good 
authority, that there is a greater expense in the District of 


a 


OF THE DISTRICT OF 


er 
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Columbia, in proportion to population, for the administration of 
justice than in any other portion of the United States. So 1 
would ask the gentleman to have his clerk or some one in his 


office make an analysis of that, so that the House may have the | 


benefit of the information. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of objec- 
tion I would like to inquire of thes distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee to whether this court has not 
been relieved of some of its jurisdiction since we conferred the 
right of patent appeals on the Court of Customs and Patent 


as 


Appeals? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not appreciably. The Attorney General 
went in person to ask for the passage of this bill before 
the Senate committee, as he did before our committee. Ther 


has been a great deal of additional work put on these judges. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman inquired as to the time at which these 
judges meet and open court in the morning, the time they take 
for lunch, the time they adjourn in the afternoon, and 
time they take for summer vacations? If the gentleman would 
look that up, he would find that if they would work just a 
little more they would not need these two other judges. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order that I may make a brief statement in answer to the 
gentleman from Texus. 


on that matter. It was found that the judges of the present 


supreme court were spending the minimum amount of time 
that it was possible to spend in actual trial work. As the 


result of that check-up, however, I have been assured by the 
local bar association and likewise been assured by the judges 
that there will be an effort made to speed up and extend the 
hours of actual trial work in the trial courts of Washington. 

Likewise, a survey is to be made, and in the deficiency bill 
reported the other day there is carried an item of $2,500 to 
enable a commission to go to other cities comparable to Wash- 
ington and study their court set-up. They have an obsolete 
plan here, an obsolete way of bringing cases to trial, and an 
effort is to be made to see if they can not bring the system up 
to date and modernize it. Since the judges are willing to under- 
take that, and since the bar association is willing to help, I 
feel that Congress should authorize these two additional trial 
judges. The probable maximum cost will be about $20.000 a 
year per judge, and that is probably the cheapest service the 
District gets from any of its servants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, 
not a bill providing additional judges for a trial court? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes: because the supreme court is the trial 
court in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the title of the 
bill again reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will again re- 
port the title of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was under a misapprehen- 
sion. My remarks did not apply to this court. I was under 
the impression that these additional judges were for the su- 
preme court of appeals. I have no objection to an imereased 
number of judges for the trial court. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 


is 


this 


o'clock. Why can not the judges in the District of Columbia 
meet at 9 o'clock? Why do they have to wait until 10 o'clock 
or 10.30 o’clock to open their court? 
o'clock and give the people of the District a real day's work in 
court you would not need to have as many judges as you have 
now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, wus read the 
third time, and passed. 

A inmotion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


of the 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, acting on the suggestion of some Members, when he 
expects to have another Private Calendar day? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly next Friday. 

Mr. GARNER. Next Friday is a long way off, and let me 
say to the gentleman from Connecticut, if | may, an examina- 
tion of this calendar shows it will take four full days, com- 
pared with to-day, to reach the end of it. The gentleman has 
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assured the House of Representatives repeatedly that he ex 
pected to have the entire Private Calendar called before we 
adjourned the Congress. 

Mr. TILSON I said bills reported before June 1, as the 


gentleman will recall. 
Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman expect to do that? 
Mr. TILSON. I shall make every effort in that direction and 


| shall ask for night sessions, if it becomes necessary, to do it. 


Mr 


GARNER. The 12 or 15 men here are the ones who 
pass on these bills. Why does not the gentleman have a 
| night session, if it is agreeable to these gentlemen, and call 


| this calendar’? 


the | 


I had a check made during the winter | 
sions 


| 


| 


7 | of that 
object, the trial judges in the States meet and open court at 9 | 


I think it is an injustice to the Members who 
have bills on this calendar to at least not have their bills called, 
with an opportunity given to consider them. 

Mr. TILSON. Let one of those gentlemen speak for himself, 

Mr. GARNER. 1 understand the position of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, and it is a proper one. The gentleman says 
he can not undertake examine more than 100 bills, but I 
think maybe the gentleman from Mississippi 

Mr. TILSON (interposing). He might speed up a little. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman would be willing to 
give more attention to it in order to accommodate the member 
ship of the House and perhaps get the number up to 200 bills 

Mr. COLLINS. I will work two nights next week if neces 
sary, 

Mr. TILSON. If necessary, I shall ask for two night 
next week. If there is any indication that we are 
adjourn soon, I shall ask for night sessions. 

Mr. 


to 


ses 


to 


STAFFORD. And not otherwise. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Next Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
Mr. TILSON. Yes: next Monday is Consent Calendar day 
Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe it is far 


more important to go through the Consent Calendar, composed 
of public bills, than to consider these private bills, in view of 
the fact that the committees in the other body have decided 
not to pass upon these private bills? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the Consent Calendar should be called 
all the way through, and undoubtedly it will be. I also think 
it quite important-——— 

Mr. COLLINS. 


We are pretty well up with the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. I also think there should be an opportunity 
to call the Private Calendar I have been insisting upon this 
and shall continue to do so. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think the Recorp ought to show that 
while we appreciate the work of these faithful gentlemen who 
look up these bills, there are others of us here who will be 


pleased to take their places if they were willing to yield them. 
Mr. STAFFORD. The proffer of the gentleman from Georgia 
comes a little late, when the clock is striking 11.59. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Would it be convenient and 
agreeable to the majority leader. in view of the status of the 


Couzens resolution, to say whether or not there is any proba 
bility of its being passed by,the House before we adjourn’? As 
the gentleman knows, it is of the greatest Importance to the 
railroad workers and the people generally of the United States 


Mr. TILSON. It is impossible for me to state: but, as I 
understand, the committee is now actively engaged in holding 
hearings. Another hearing is to be had to-morrow, so it seems 


to me there can be no complaint made as to the present status 
bill. 

Mr. OCONNOR of Louisiana. I am not complaining: I am 
merely interrogating the gentleman in order to get the informa 


If tl at tion, which he is able to give by virtue of his position as the 
ay . » i : . . 
they would meet at 9 | majority leader of this House. 


He can tell us, if anybody can 
do so, whether or not we are to have this resolution enacted into 
law at this session. 

Mr. TILSON. The committee is now holding hearings looking 
to the bringing of the bill before the House. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 


IUSTICES OF THE COURT OF APPEALS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


the present consideration of the Senate bill (S, 3939) to author- 
ize the appointment of two additional justices of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two additional justices 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, who shall have 

the same tenure of office, pay and emoluments, powers, and duties as 
provided by law for the justices of said court 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this is the 


court I had in mind when I made the inquiries on the former 
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bill, 
been 














reduced by transfer of 





au some jurisdiction—like the 

















und Patent Appeals? 














court of the District. 
cases, but this court 
and from the 





Trial courts are, I know, burdened wit! 
has an appellate jurisdiction of certair 
statement of the matter before the com 
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diversion. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 








The report gives a complete statement of the 











two additional judges. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


the court now? 








What is the status of the 





business 


























to take care of the growing business. 














require two additional judges. 

Mr. DYER. Let me say that 
cases in the supreme court they have the tax-appeal cases 
the radio cases, the patent cases for trial 
contested. This court has been in existence many years wit] 
only three judges, and they have not had any increase. 
have the hardest worked court in this part of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of their work? 































































































but I have been assured by Mr. 
Mr. Adkins, representing the bar association and now associate 
justice 
are badly needed. 
creased largely during the last few years. 
of the court 


































































































cisions they render each year. 





It is true that when the patent 

















court it was felt that this would remedy conditions, but even 
under present conditions the cases have greatly imereased in- 
stead of diminished. I can assure the gentleman that the 











committee gave very careful consideration to this matter and 
wus thoroughly convinced that these additional judges should 

















be authorized. The Attorney General, the Department of .Jus- 
tice, and everyone having knowledge of the facts have recom- 








meuded that these additional judges be provided for. 

Mr. TILSON, And is it not a fact that a larger bench of 
judges is needed in order that there may be more judges to 
write the opinions, they have increased so much. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; that is true. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 










































































JAMES C. BURKE 














Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Private Calendar No. 596, H. R. 11212, the James C. Burke 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
is going to offer the amendments in the ferm agreed upon? 

Mr. CRAIL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11212) to recognize the high public service rendered by 


James C. Burke in voluntarily submitting himself for a test in an effort 
to discover the cause and means of transmission of malarial fever. 
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I want to inquire whether the work of the court had not | 
appeals in patent causes from this court to the Court of Customs 


As I regard this court it is rather an honorary gentleman's | 


mittee I did not think that there was any real, urgent, pressing 
necessity requiring the appointment of two additional judges, 
unless some judge had become an invalid or some judges had 
taken more time than they should in literary work or oratorical 


condition of the record and the necessity there is apparent for 
of 
I recognize the growing jurisdiction in trial 
courts, and the necessity of increasing the number of judges 

f But my acquaintance of | 
the work in this court I did not think was so pressing as to | 
in addition to the appellate 
-that is, patent cases 
They 


Can the gentleman give the present status 


sride, corporation counsel, and 


of the supreme court, that these two additional judges 
The business of the appellate court has in- 
Then, one member 
is rather poor in health, and these new judges 


jurisdiction was taken from this court and given to the other 
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Mr. GARNER. This is a bill that was called to-day and 
passed over to-day? 

Mr. CRAIL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with, as it has been read 
once this afternoon, and that the Clerk report the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1 
l 


ts Amendments offered by Mr. CratL: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
“that” at the beginning of line 3, strike out the words “That in 
special recognition of the high public service rendered and,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ Because of.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “in the interest of humanity 
and science,” and after the words “as a” in line 5, page 1, strike out 
the word “ voluntary.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “island,” strike out the words “ The 
Secretary of the Navy be and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
publish annually in the Navy Register a roll of honor on which shall 
be carried the name of James C. Burke,” and all matter down to and 
| including the word “and” in line 12, page 2, so that as amended the 
bill will read: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That because of the disabilities contracted by 
James C. Burke as a subject for the experimentations during the 
malarial fever investigations in the Philippine Islands, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will | °therwise appropriated, $1,500 annually, or so much thereof as may be 

vield necessary, in order to pay to the said James C. Burke during the 

5 Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be glad to have the gentleman give remainder of his natural life the sum of $125 per month, and such 

us any first-hand information that he has. amount shall be in lieu of any and all pensions authorized by law for 
Mr. SIMMONS. I have not made a detailed study of it, | »i™-” 


The SPEAKER. 
ments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
| a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


| 





ure needed as much as the two judges in the other court. I | was laid on the table. 
have not gone into the details, but I accept their statements The title was amended to read: “A bill to authorize a pension 
as facts to James C. Burke.” 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, these judges are doing ex- | 
. : . . STU ZATION OF EMP ‘MEN ) 5 CREATION , CDERAL 
ceptionally laborious work I do not think anyone finds any ernie Re eaten wre ee 
fault with the hours these men work and the number of de- en 7 


Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
a statement made by William Green, president of the American 

| Federation of Labor, before the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives on bills providing for the stabiliza 
tion of employment and the creation of a Federal employment 
bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, all these hearings will be printed 
for the benefit of the House, but if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia wants this in addition, in view of the fact that it is 
Mr. Green, the President of the American Federation of Labor, 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


| 


PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE-UNIONS 


Unemployment still remains at as high a level as last January—-20 
per cent, only 2 per cent less than the peak. Progress in employment 
is highly unsatisfactory. We estimate that 3,609,000 wage earners 
were out of employment in the month of May. 

Reports from trade-unions in May show that there are still as many 
out of work as in January. In both previous years, 1928 and 1929, 
the situation was clearing rapidly by May, and at least 27 per cent 
of those out of work in January were back at their jobs again. 

The improvement from April to May this year was very slight. 
Revised figures show that 21 per cent of union members were out of 
work in April. In May 20 per cent were still unemployed. After the 
crisis of 1928, the improvement from April to May was three times as 
great as this year, and the change from March to May five times as 
great, 

Building-trades men are the only trade group showing any improve- 
ment. Ten per cent of those out of work in April have found employ- 
| ment, but this is a very small improvement, considering the large num- 

ber seeking work. Thirty-six per cent are still unemployed. After the 
crisis of 1928, the improvement for building-trades men from April to 
| May was more than twice as great. In metal trades, the number 
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are now out of 
The dull condi- | 
harder than ever for members | 


unemployed is actually increasing. Twenty per cent 
work, four times as many as at this time last year. 
tion of the metal industries is making it 
to find work. Unemployment has actually increased from 15 per cent | 
in January 20 per cent in May, when employment is usually im 

proving at this season of the year. In printing 6 per cent are still 
out of work, an unprecedented number, and twice as many as at 
time last year. 


to 


this | 


Unemployment by trades (per cent) | 
- > — — | 
' 








| | | 
Year | All Building Printing | Metal | All other 
: trades trades trades trades | trades 
1928 
CUTS So dtsnicocten ‘ 18 36 4) | 
PobteeWecisc:...<abese 18 | 39 5 | 16 
taeda aie nana 18 | 3s 5 | {ss 
a 16 32 5 | 12 |___- 
May = 13 25 4 12 | - 
June il 22 | 4) 10 |... 
i eS 12 24 5} 13 
enc andagdecaa 9 19 5 | Wi iisieceecane 
September.........- a 10 22 5 s | 
CI i. | 9 18 5 8} 
November 10 21 4 7 
December ._......... 13 23 3 7 |---- | 
1929 
January aciceinan s 15 30 4 s 
February Seance bel 5 33 5 es ssid, 
March ‘ 14 34 5 | Theseus 
Sis dussboomiuven inital 12 @ 4 OF ent 
May ll % 3 5 - 
ti datnintttatebaeimstdnntpene 9 19 3 OF idee ncaa 
Ge 2.6. cutideell 4 16 4} 6 
August ._. sien inceiichdanntiiigadin 9 18 4 7 
September... ...__- 10 21 3 7 
October cited ecelinekel il 22 4 7 |. 
Novermber.......... | 12 23 | 4 8 
Ec .cace o e 16 | 32 | 4 iW 10 
} 
1930 | 
Delian ce iseeaniin 20 | 38 | 5 15 12 
I 22 | 43 | 5 18 13 
ge ite eee eee - 21 | 41 6 18 13 
BOE ois didn Sk dhe -| 21 | 40 6 | 19 12 
DOP A ct titicbis. | 20 | 36 | 6 20 13 
} | i 





! For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 
1928, American Federationist. 
3 Preliminary 
* Revised 
Unemployment in cities 


PER CENT OF UNION 


| 
MEMBERS UNEMPLOYED IN IDENTICAL UNIONS 
" Tae oo | 


| | 
All trades Building trades! All other trades 




















| 
April, | May, | April, | May, | April, | May, | 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 

} | 

MT GG. idednstckcconnedbst 13 10 49 34 | 5 4 

Baltimore, Md___. 18 16 2 zB | 7 5 

Birmingham, Ala 19 15 53 | 34 | 8 8 

ET end tcescideerinien-emented 24 27 39 | 46 10 11 

DEG, Weldubukisnatetecomnd 23 20 36 32 19 15 
CORR es «este kicnsitnd cc aintian 24 24 | 50 | 4s 10 10 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 18 21 | 42 40 5 19 | 

Cleveland, Ohio._..__-_- 22 20 32; wm] 12 12 
ee ee ee 2s 23 | 43 | 2 21 20 | 

SS eS Sa 27 24 45 43 | 15 13 
pl ke 8 Re 26 23 | 35 Ss 21 18 | 
Los Angeles, Calif._............-.| 21 21 | 36 | 36 | 16 17 | 

Milwaukee, Wis...........---.-- 4} 12) s] Bl 5 | 5 
Minneapolis, Minn.............- 18 15 36 | a y 8 
New York, N. Y......... 24) 21 40 32 15 5 

Omaha, Nebr............ 11 ll 23 | 27 | 7 15 

uae Be. ©... sedstitinciisdsn<s 31 25 50 | 35 | 15 16 
Pe Ns cciccnndiitensoah 26 Zi | 39 | 35 22 24 | 
I Bis coskeusinnteneense | 18 17 | 35 | 31 8 8 | 
San Antonio, Tex__........-.__-. 19 | 13 62 | 41 | 4 4} 
San Francisco, Calif_............- 15 | 12 31 26 | 13 10 | 
Re See ree } 13 | 13 | 35 31 7 8 | 

ili aati 13 | 13 28 7 7 | 6 
Washington, D. C............... 0) 10) 2 —. 3 | 3 | 

| | i 
SALES CONDITION PRODUCTION 


Industries are beginning to realize that sales policies condition profits 
equally with production economies. Salesmanship and markets are | 
essential to satisfactory disposal of articles on the market. | 

Wage earners have been stating in emphatic terms that they would 
like to live better and if they had the money there would be no surplus 
of bathtubs, shoes, dentists’ services, books, automobiles, good clothing, 
Higher wage rates and more stable employment would increase wage 
earners’ incomes so that they might buy those things they want and 
need. | 

There is at our very doors a huge potential market for American prod- 
ucts which should be used to turn the tide of business upward toward | 
prosperity. 

Over 7,000,000 families in the United States have 
about 20,000,000 have no adequate radio set. 


no automobile: 
In our cities alone, with- 
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out counting farm population, there were in 1928 over 4,000,000 fami 
lies who bad no bathtubs in their homes, and 3,000,000 who had 
not even a kitchen sink with running water, and probably no plumbing 
of kind in 


over 


any their houses Over 13,000,000 families in our cities 
have no telephones; over 4,000,000 live in homes not wired with elec 
tricity 

About 5,000,000 families in America to-day are living below the 
minimum of health and efficiency level; they need furniture, clothing, 
food, better housing And the 4,500,000 who have barely enough to 
support themselves at a minimum of health level are only too eager 
to raise their standard of living by buying industrial products All 
these are eager to be customers of our industries, 

Take the hosiery industry, for instance, which is now suffering from 
overproduction. It would not have the least difficulty in selling 
its product if the thousands of women who want silk stockings could 
buy enough to satisfy their needs. The cotton industry would not b 


calling for drastic curtailment if wage earners could buy 
goods they need for clothes and houschold supplies 
facturers could keep on expanding 
the 7,000,000 families who have 
with other industries. 

Here an immense potential market our goods 
this market will mean higher living standards for thousands who have 
not yet shared in American prosperity. It will 
along with industrial progress; the creation of 
families, a higher quality of citizenship, greater 
velop the fine human qualities latent in thousands 
leged citizens. 

The market of the future is with the wage earners Mass 
tion calls for mass buying, and our problem is to make it 
the millions who are not yet customers to buy according to their needs 
How can their buying power be financed? 


all the cotton 
Automobile 
of 


to buy 


minu 


production instead if 


reducing 


no cars were And 


so 


is for Developing 


mean human progress, 


better homes, happier 
opportunity to de 


of our underprivi 


produce 
possible for 


S. 3059 
The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly indorsed the prin 
ciple of deferred works ready to 
initiated when need to unemployment rising with 
cyclical Such programs would provide employ 
ment for many and would stimulate industries furnishing the materials 


programs 
there 


depressions 


for construction of public 


be is meet 


business 


for construction and indirectly aid other industries. Initiation of 
public construction undertakings would check or retard depression 
forces. Such a proposal has been before Congress a number of times 

Although the principle has been discussed for years and generally 
approved, the depression last year came upon us without provisions 
for initiating local or national programs 

During the severe unemployment crisis of 1914-15 and 1921, pro 
grams of construction of public works were launched after depres 
sion had developed and unemployment was serious 

The President's Unemployment Conference of 1921 achieved the 
formulation of a coordinated plan for dealing with unemployment and 
crystallized the proposal to anticipate cyclical unemployment through 
deferred plans and the machinery to initiate their execution We 
realize that not all public works can be deferred to serve as a balance 
wheel to industry and that cyclical unemployment must look for relief 
through the speeding up of covstruction undertakings already under 
way. 

The measure now before this committ°-e would provide a Federal 
agency to be charged with the responsibility of providing employment 
during periods of business depression The American Federation of 


Labor wholeheartedly indorses it 


8. 3060 NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 


The most constructive aid that can be given the unemployed is to help 


them to find jobs. This service can be done efficiently through a na 
tional organization. At present it is left to local undertakings or 
private initiative A privately operated employment service is man 
aged to bring in profits; a worker's misfortune or necessity is its 
opportunity. When a worker's finances are at low ebb he must pay a 


fee for a job. 

Losing employment is often due to no fault of the worker, but to the 
needs of industry or to social or scientific progress. The consequences 
of unemployment are felt in interdependent industries and markets. On 
the other hand all society benefits when workers prosper. To tell work 
ers where they can get jobs for which they are suited, seems the obvious 


thing to do. Industries could be served efficiently and quickly by a 
national employment service. Such a service would be a boon to 
| workers. 

The American Federation of Labor heartily indorses the bill before 


the committee providing for a national service with the cooperation of 
the various States. 

Such a service would meet the normal needs of industry and workers 
as well as help in meeting emergency situations. An adequate national 
system of employment services must establish the standards and prac 
tices to be followed in local offices 

In order that this service may have the confidence of industry and 
labor, there should be understanding and approval of policies and de 


cisions by those directly concerned. This sort of confidence can come 
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only 


CONGRESSIONAL 


from participation in policy making. There should be, therefore, 
an advisory council! in which labor and industry should have representa- 
tron. 

In addition to workers looking for new 
such as the older 


there workers with 
worker and workers displaced by 


jobs are 
secial handicaps, 
technological 

We hear of 


limits 


changes 

that refuse 
plight of 
pitiable. As a 
to help workers to find a way to 
workers denied employment merely 
of the 
quirements 


many industries employment to workers past 
many of these persons who must 
nation we should make some effort 
self support, 


because of 


certain age and the 


work to live is truly 
these 
augment the ranks 
to establish job re- 
older are 


special 


age, 
There should be 
find 
and 


unemployed 
and to 
Experience 
kinds of work 


job analysis 
work for 
responsibility 


types of which members 


euited are of value in 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Technological unemployment is no new thing, but the rate at which 
has been developing in the past 10 years makes it a special problem. 
A wage earner must have a job in order to meet his living expenses. 
As his reserve margins are small, loss of his job is the shadow of the 
fear that is the background of labor thinking. It 
job, but it is a catastrophe to lose one’s trade skill. 

is “ transferred to a the craftsman is 
skil| that investment of a 


industrial scrap heap when 


great is bad to lose a 
When craft skill 
industrially bankrupt. 
lifetime of work goes to the 
find processes or inventors 
and workers 
often at lower incomes and 


machine,” 


Craft was an 


scientists new 


produce new machines Their trades are because 


gone, 
must live 
with consequent 

On the 


and 


they seek jobs in other callings 
lower standards of 
technical progress 
consequently more physical 


living for greater numbers of people 


living 


other hand, 


means more things at lower 
greater ease of 
Technical progress is the means to 
Progress change. Change 
It is a sad commentary that individuel wage earners 


have paid the social costs of technological progress im industry. 


prices comforts and 


higher material civilization comes from 


means dislocation 


What thought has been given to musicians displaced by music repro- 
, the art of the actor the latest movietone? 
Io the Morse operator displaced by the teletype, to the steel worker 
displaced by a new process, 


ductions, to forgotten in 
to the carpenter watching a house assembled 
to the printer turned out by the teletypesetter. Such workers 
in thousands have been turned out without jobs and without the possi- 
bility of employment in the craft 
their all 
Ilere are a 


by units, 


future in which they have invested 


the 
manuta 


changes which have 
ture of electri 
make 40 


73.000 


few of 


tance, the 


made jobs scarce: 
bulbs In 1918 it 
The next year 
Each of these 
In the boot and shoe industry 
men In the manufacture of 
32,000 blades in the same time 
factories similar changes have 
to-day a huge machine 
untouched by human 
this machine, 


Take, 
took 


for ing light 

electric-light 
bulbs in 24 
work 


25.000 


whole day to 
that 
threw 992 
take 

man can now 
1915 In 
Middle 


automobil 


one man a bulbs 
made 


out of 


came a machine 


hours, 
machines men 


100 machines the place of 


razor blades one 
needed for 


taken place In a 


turn out 
noo in automobile 
Western 
frames 
needed to 
and 9,000 


State turns 


hand. 
and they 
Compare this with a 
Europe where the same number 
older methods. They turn out 
furnaces 7 men now do the work of 60 
the last two years, 1927 the 
have reduced the necessary work 
cent. In machine shops 1 


25 skilled 


eut completed almost 


About 
turn 


200 men are supervise vast 


out between 7,000 frames a day 


well-known automobile plant in central 


making automobile frames by 
In steel blast 


and 


of men ar 
35 frames 
m cust rit iron, even in 


technical 


since 
impre 
for n tt tex er 


veme! processes 


process by 24 pet 


man with a “gang” of senriantomatic machines replaces 


mechanics. Thirty workers with 10 machines can now do the work of 


240 in the Sun Tube Corporation machine 
stalled by the De Forrest 


with 3 operatives as against 


new 
2,000 tubes an 
old 


shop \ 
Radio Co. will turn out 
150 tubes from the machine 
operators 

What happens to these displaced workers? Take 
United 


to 1909 production increased 59 per cent 


the record for all 


manufacturing industry in the States 
Improved machinery played 
increase, but it was lergely made possible by taking 
for the number of wage earners employed by 
our factories increased 40 per cent from 1899 to 1909—that is, 1,903,000 
earners about this 59 per cent 
from 1909 te 1919. 
Production increased 35 per cent and employment increased 38 per cent. 
2,481,000 more 


more men and 


rome part in this 


on more Wage earners, 


more wage were taken on to bring 


increase in production Similarly in the decade 


ased production was made possible by 


meant 


employing 
for nearly 2,500,000 


inere 


wage earners This jobs 
women 

Now in the de 
different turn 


turning out 42 per cent 


ade from 1919 to 1929 developments took an entirely 
Production increased as before, so that our plants were 
more in 1929 than in 1919. But this increase 
possib'e without any increase in the number of wage earners 

Employment actually per cent from 1919 to 
Forty-two per cent more goods were produced with 585,000 fewer 
workers. This general increase was made possible by the introduction 


machinery and modern methods of manufacture, Increasing 


was made 


employed 
1929 


decreased 7 


of new 


for middle-aged | 


some | 


machine in- | 
hour | 
with 40 | 


In the decade from 1899 | 
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production, instead of creating more work, actually took away 585,000 
jobs. 

The producing power of the average wage earner increased 11 per 
cent in the 20 years from 1899 to 1919, but in the short space of 10 
years from 1919 to 1929 (balf as long) it increased 55 per cent. 

These great changes have so limited the number of wage earners 
needed in our manufacturing industries that men and women are 
forced to walk the streets looking for work. To be sure some jobs 
are created in the service industries, where employment has been 
increasing in the last deeade, but these are not nearly enough to make 
up for the change in manufacturing. 

Although technological unemployment is no 
which technical progress has come in the past 25 
placement of workers a very different problem. The rapidity and the 
scope of scientific progress made technical procedure practically 
fluid. The period of recent economic prosperity made it possible for 
industries to install the newest machinery and the newest processes 
without hesitation. Abundance of capital facilitated the development 
of new industries. 

These new industries 


new story, the rate at 


years makes dis- 


has 


have helped to absorb workers released by 
older industries. But some of the new industries, particularly aute- 
mobiles, are most unstable, and have by far the highest 
in pay rolls of all industries. 

During June of 1929 industrial production in the United States 
reached a new record peak. Even this stupendous output failed to 
supply employment to all seeking work. The records of the American 
Federation of Labor showed 9 per cent unemployment among trade- 
union workers during that period of record-breaking production. In 
the summer of 1927 the federation had been sensitive to recurring 
reports of unemployment from all parts of the country and instituted 
a system of monthly reports from the local unions in 24 industrial 
centers. The summary of these records is an interesting document, 
We are satisfied that the sustained high rate reflects among other 
forces unemployment due to mechanization of industry 

Nearly one-third of the wage earners in the United States depend on 
manufacturing industries for their jobs. Our wage-earner population is 
increasing, while jobs in manufacturing industry decrease. 1919 
the normal increase in population has brought over five and a half 
millions more persons who want work as wage earners, while jobs in 
manufacturing have decreased by 585,000. 
6,000,000 new jobs. 

The stations and automobile 
repair shops, barber shops and beauty parlors, hotels and restaurants, 
have given work to some of this army of job seekers, for employment 
has been increasing in these lines. Professional work 
increasing; there are more teachers, doctors, dentists, 
all these industries put together have not 
take cure of the 6,000,000 who want work A 
persons laid off from manufacturing plants 
cent were able to find work in these “ newer” industries 

Also, there is the problem of job adjustment. For a man laid off in 
a steel mill where new machinery has just been installed can not go 
to-morrow and take up work as a barber, and he 
prepared for the professions. Even in hotel and 
in gasoline stations, where training is 
skills to be learned, and with 
preference. 

The problem facing 
is well illustrated by 
earners laid off from factories in 3 
study showed that it is by no 


fluctuation 


Since 


Thus we need more than 


“newer” industries, such as gasoline 


has been 
But 
enough to 
study of 754 


only 15 per 


also 
oculists. 
new been nearly 
recent 


show that 


certainly is 
restaurant work 
required, there are 
experience likely to 


not 
and 
new 
have 


less 
men are 
these workers who 
the above-mentioned 


Inid 
study, 
American 


are of from 
covering 


cities in 


their job 
754 wage 
1928. The 
means easy to find work. Of those 
who were able to find employment, only 11.5 per cent were able to 
find a job in less than a month's time. Over 60 per cent—that is, 
nearly two-thirds—had been out of work for more than 3 months, and 
32 per cent, nearly one-third, were out for 6 months or more. Thirty- 
five persons, or 5 per cent, had been out for a year. 

Most of these wage earners had to support themselves and their 
families by drawing out their savings accounts during this long period 
of unemployment. Less than one-third (only 31 per cent) were able 
to find temporary employment of any sort. This meant serious priva- 
tion and often permanently lowered living standards for their families. 
Children at school have to go to work at times like these; boarders 
must be taken in, often overcrowding the family; debts are run up 
at the grocer’s and other stores; and savings accounts, often put by 
through years of sacrifice in order to give the children a chance, are 
drawn out and the children never have the start in life that would 
enable them to make something of their abilities. The study shows 
that of the men who were able to find new work, nearly half (48 per 
eent) had to take a lower salary, meaning a further reduction in 
the standard of living, a further sacrifice for fatlier and mother, 
and more lost opportunities for the children. 

The problem of adjustment, of learning new skills in new jobs is 
also well brought out by this study. Less than one-tenth of those wage 
earners who were laid off were able to get back again to their old jobs 
Only one-third of those who found work were able even to secure em- 
ployment in the same industry. For most of them (54 per cent) the 
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were useless; and they had to begin all over again at the bottom and 
learn a new trade at lower pay. Trained cutters with years of ex- 
perience in the clothing industries found work as attendants at gasoline 
stations, watchmen in warehouses, clerks in meat markets. A Ma- 
chinist was selling hosiery for a mail-order house; a skilled lathe 
operator was running a mixer in a cement brick plant; a licensed 


stationary engineer took work as a caretaker in a public park; a skilled | 


welding-machine operator became a farm hand. And so the story goes. 

For the older workers the problem of finding new work was far more 
difficult than the younger. Few of the men over 45 were able to find 
work, and most of them were out for long periods. The price of our 
industrial progress is too often paid by the man over 45, who has reached 


just the age when his children are in their teens and his income counts | 


most for their future. 

Two very diverse policies accompany mechanization of industry. The 
time of the employed worker has become of much greater value and 
every effort is made to increase his productivity. The displaced worker 
is as ruthlessly scrapped as an out-of-date machine—even with less 
concern, for every well-managed institution has an amortization fund 
to provide against obsolete machines. 

Men who have given years of their lives to producing the products 


upon which the reputation of the industry rests, are discharged with- | 


out consideration for what they have invested in the industry. 
Neither industries nor society has worked out ~ plan for meeting either 


any 


separate or joint indebtedness to workers who lose that society may | 


gain 

A dismissal wage, to help absorb the “shock” is paid by some few 
industries, but this is not adequate to meet the problem of readjust- 
ment. Organized labor is spokesman for these victims of the progress 
of industrial technology. We urge the following proposals for meeting 
the needs of these workless individuals: 


LABOR’S PROGRAM 


Shorter daily and weekly work periods in order that more workers 
shall be employed and all shall have leisure to enjoy the products of 
industry. 

Higher incomes for wage earners in order that this vast potential 
market may be able through its purchases to stimulate industries to 
their full capacity. 

A system of Federal employment agencies for the workless so that 
they may have most efficient finding all work 
opportunities. 

A vocational guidance service connected with employment offices to 


services in possible 


help workers whose crafts are displaced by new production methods, to 


equip themselves for positions under new industrial conditions, 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SENATE BILL 


The above-mentioned bill, now under consideration by this committee, 
has two aspects, one sociological and the other legal or constitutional. 


3060 


The two principal attacks upon the bill have been made by Senator 
3INGHAM in a public address on June 7, 1930, a summary of which | 


address is to be found in the United States Daily, of Washington, D. C., 


June 8, 1930, and the other is a brief filed by the National Association | 


of Manufacturers with the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Senator BiInGHAM attacks the bill on four principal grounds, namely : 

1. Because it seeks to seduce or bribe the States to surrender a vital 
power of self-government, etc. 

2. Because it proceeds to coerce the State into acceptance of assist- 
anc: from the United States and dominant Federal control. 

3. That the policy of the bill is in contradiction of the recommenda- 
tions of the President's conference of unemployment of 1921. 

4. That the bill is in contradiction of the recommendations of the 
representative conference on unemployment and undertakes to compel 
rather than to persuade the cooperation of the States. 

Further Senator BINGHAM is quoted as saying: 

“We are continually trespassing upon the rights of the States and 
are centralizing the authority that belongs to them in agencies of the 
National Government.” 

In its brief above referred to the National 
turers attacks the bill on some of the grounds 
BINGHAM, but principally upon the ground that 
stitutional. 

The statements of opposition voiced by Senator BiIncHam and others 
against the necessity of a centralized employment system, so far as the 
sociological phase of the bill is concerned and so far as relates to 
the necessity and demand for the enactment of the bill, appear to be 
fully answered by the testimony of Senator Waaner and others who 
appeared before the Senate Committee on Commerce on March 18 and 
April 1, 1930, together with the statistics contained in the digest 
filed by Senator WaGner in connection with his testimony before the 
Senate committee, and in the public address of Senator WacGner, 
printed in the ConeGrEssionaL Recorp of May 27, 1930, as well as in 
the memorandum of Senator WacNer in opposition to the above- 
mentioned brief of the National Manufacturers’ Association. 


stated by Senator 
the bill is uncon- 
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lay-off meant a complete change of work, so that old skills, learned | 
often through years of training and experience, and bringing high pay, | 


Association of Manufac- | 
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It therefore remains only to discuss the constitutional questions 
raised by and the cases cited in the brief of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association and to supplement the authorities cited in the last-men 
tioned memorandum of Senator WaGner, who cites in support of the 
constitutionality of the bill the following: 

MeGee rv. Mathis (4 Wall. 143-153; Federal Aid 
Prof. Charles K. Burdick, 8 Cornell Law Quarterly; 
Power of Congress, by Prof. Edward 8. Corwin, 36 
Review 548). 

In considering the bill, “To provide for the establishment of a na- 
tional employment States in the 


it is important to 


Legislation, by 
and Spending 
Harvard Law 


system and for cooperation with the 
promotion of such system, and for other purposes,” 
ascertain : 

First, whether the employment situation is a question of national im- 
portance. 

Second, whether the employment situation, if found to be of national 
importance, is such as to justify and warrant legislation by Congress 
to establish an agency having for its purpose the bringing about of 
stabilized employment and to aid workers in obtaining employment 

Third, whether or not such legislation is constitutional! 

That the employment situation is a matter of national importance 
is clear when we consider the situation now existing in England and the 
continental countries, the vast numbers of the unemployed in those 
countries, the lengths te which England has been compelled to go in an 
endeavor to provide for the existing conditions, and the vast amount of 
money she has been compelled to appropriate and expend in an en 
deavor to ameliorate the circumstances of the unemployed. 

It is not necessary to cite any facts to stress the importance of this 
question to the United States and the States, and the necessity and de 
mand for remedial legislation, other than those set out in the testimony 
before the Senate committee and the public address and memorandum 
of Senator WaGseEr, above referred to. 

It must be admitted that the employment situation is one of national 
importance. Conditions of to-day have materially changed from those 
of years ago, and the employee can no longer limit himself to any one 
city, country, or State in seeking work for his livelihood; but must, if 
he is to secure employment, look from time to time to the country as a 
whole, and ascertain in what particular part of the country he can find 
employment. 

The individual States bave not undertaken to collaborate with their 
sister States and with the Federal Government to such an extent as 
to bring about a proper coordination for obtaining the best results from 
a national aspect. To accomplish this end there must be some center 
that is, there must be some clearing house—and the best and only way 
to secure this is by Federal legislation establishing a Federal agency 
which shall cooperate with and aid the States in the endeavor to solve 
the all-important question of unemployment, so far as the individual 
States are willing to cooperate through their own legislatures. 

The importance of admitted in 
brief of the National Manufacturers filed in 
to the Senate bill 3060, and above referred to. 


the question of employment is 


Association of 


the 
opposition 
This brief states, page 1, 


that the association and its members are “ vitally interested in employ 


ment problems, and, individually and in cooperation, are continually 
engaged in the study and exchange of information and experience for 
the purpose of securing a better regularization of employment.” 

The brief, therefore, concedes that the study of employment problems 
and the exchange of information and experience upon these problems are 
of importance. Can there be a more effective way of studying these 
problems and dissemineting information and experience upon she same 
than by the United States Employment Service provided for in Senate 
bill 3607 

The above-mentioned brief of the National Manufacturers’ Association 
ecntends (pp. 4 and 5) that the proposed act is unconstitutional To 
support this contention the cases of Brazee v. Michigan (241 U. 8. 340), 
Adams rv. Tanner (244 U. 8S. 594), Ribnik v. McBride (277 U. 8. 354), 
Frothingham v. Mellon and Massachusetts vr. Mellon (262 U. 8. 447), 
Chicago v. Tranbarger (238 U. 8S. 77), and Balley v. Drexel Furniture 
Co. (259 U. 8. 20) are cited. 

In the of Brazee v. Michigan, Brazee procured a license to 
conduct an employment agency in Detroit, under act 301, public acts of 
Michigan, 1913, and was thereafter convicted upon « charge of violat 
ing its provisions by sending one seeking employment to an employer 
who had not applied for help. Brazee claimed the Michigan 
was invalid because it conflicted with both the State 
Constitutions. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan sustained the Michigan statute, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that a State may require 
licenses for employment agencies and prescribe reasonable regulation 
in respect to them, to be enforced according to the legal discretion of 
a commissioner. The judgment of the lower court was affirmed 
the constitutionality of the act with respect to the sections in 
tion was upheld. The court did state that the provisions of the act in 
respect of fees were “ plainly mischievous.” The act in question in no 
way attempts to regulate private employment agencies nor to prescribe 
fees that the agency may charge. 
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and Federal 
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This case is in fact an authority 
power to legislate on the 

Anothe 
MebBride 


regulat 


to the effect that Congress has the 
question. 
the brief of the 
The State of New 
employment which act required a 
that the applicant file with the 
fees. A schedule of proposed f 
refused grant a 
in the schedule 


of the 


case cited 
(277 U. 8 


in 
354) 


agencies, 


association is Ribnik tv. 


Jersey 


required commissioner 


of labor a 
es was filed, and the com- 
the ground that the 
The question of the con- 
act was The Supreme Court of the 
reversing the of Errers and Appeals of New 
that the provision regulating fees of private employment 
unconstitutional, ruling that th of an 
agency is not affeeted with a public interest so as to enable 
to fix the to be for the rendered. 


achedule of 
Missionver 
fees out 
stitutionality 
United States, 
Jersey, held 


wis 


to license sole 


upon 
set were excessive. 
involved 
Court 
agencies business 
ployment 
the State 
Mr 
could not distinguish an 
Stone delivered 
Holmes and Mr 
bill 


decision 


charges made 


service 


he 
Justice 


(273 1 
dissenting 
Justice Brandeis joined 
contains no similar provision, 
of the Supreme which 
Cougress not 


earlier decision 


vigorous 


S. 418), and Mr. 


a opinion in which Mr. 
Justice 

The present 
word in the 
indicate that 
employment 


Adams tr 


and there is not a 
would in any way 
to establish a Federal 


Court 


did have the power 
gency 

(244 U. 8 
authority in 


unconstitutional 


Tanner 594) 


support 


is also cited in the brief of the 
ef its contention that the pro- 
Appellants conducted in Spokane well- 
agencies for securing employment for patrons 


association 
posed act 
iblished 
wie 


as an 
is 
est employment 
paid fees therefor 


prohibiting charging employees fees for such service. 


Appellants filed 


a bill in equity in the United States district court to restrain the 
enforcement of the act, alleging it to be unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court, on appeal, held the act violated the fourteenth amendment. 
Fhe sole ground upon which the court based its conclusion was that 


the State did not have the power to prohibit private employment agen- 
cles from charging an employee a fee 

rhis question not in the legislation, and the 
in any way suggest that such legislation as is now under 


is involved proposed 


case does not 


consideration would be unconstitutional 

In the last-mentioned case Mr, Justice Brandeis delivered a very 
strong and Pluminating dissenting opinion, in which Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice Clarke concurred. Mr. Justice McKenna also 
dissented 

Mr. Justice Brandeis reviewed the evils of private employment 
bureaus, the necessity of aid in solving the employment question by 
the Federal Government and reviewed the 


Federal legislation having 
for its purpose the solution of the larger problems of unemployment. 
He referred to the immigration act of February 20, 1907 (34 Stat. 
898), which created within the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion a division of information charged with the duty of promoting “a 
beneficial distribution of aliens.” The services rendered by this divi- 
sion included, among others, some commonly performed by employment 
agencies; it undertook to place aliens in positions of employment, but 
its operations were uational in seope. He also referred to the act of 
March 4, 1913, creating the Department of Labor, which act resulted 
in transfer of the Bureau of Immigration, including the division 
of information, to the department (37 Stat. 736) 

Mr. Justice Brandeis stated, page 607: “By this transfer the scope 
of the division's work was enlarged to correspond with the broad powers 


the 


of the Labor Department These were declared by Congress to be 
‘to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States 


to improve their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.’ ” 


The underlying principle of the sections of the above-mentioned acts 


is the same as the underlying principle of the proposed legislation, the 
only difference being that the proposed legislation affords a greater 
opportunity for service by the Federal Government in cooperation with 
the States 

rhe question of the constitutionality of legislation along the lines 
of the pending bill was not involved in the case; but the dissenting 


epinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis apparently anticipated further progress 
in legislation of this type and clearly and emphatically shows that such 
legislation is constitutional 


In the case of Chicago & A. 


R. R. Co. vc. Tranbarger- (238 U. 8. 77), 
cited in the brief of the association, the Supreme Court had under 
consideration a statute of Missouri requiring railroads to open drains 


across and through its right of way and roadbed so as to form proper 
drainage. The property owner sued the railroad company for damages 
growing out of its failure to comply with this statute. The railroad 
defended upon the ground that the law was ex post facto, and also a 
violation of the provisions of the fourteenth amendment. The Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
holding the act to be valid and constitutional, stating the answer to the 
claim that the law was ex post facto to be that the law is not retro 
active, but only becomes effective within three months after its passage. 
As to the constitutional question, the Supreme Court beld that the 
State had the right under its police power to enact such legislation, 


Justice Sanford concurred with the majority on the ground that | 


An act by the State of Washington was passed | 


passed an act to | 
license and also | 


em- | 
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The question before the court in that case 1s totally different from 
any of the questions presented in the proposed legislation, and certainly 
is not an authority to support the unconstitutionality of the pending bill. 

Not a single case cited in the brief supports its contention. Several 
of the cases, as above pointed out, and especially the Frothingbam case, 
infra, show that the proposed legislation is constitutional. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. Mellon and Frothingham vr. Mel- 
lon (262 U. S. 447) is also cited in the brief to support the contention 
that the proposed act is unconstitutional. The Supreme Court in this 
case had under consideration the maternity act (42 Stat. 224). The 
provisions of the maternity act, in so far as concerns the appropria- 
tion of money by Congress to be allocated to the States upon the ac- 
ceptance of the benefits and compliance with the requirements by the 
States, are analogous with the provisions of the pending bill. It was 
contended in that case that the act was unconstitutional. The Su- 
preme Court dismissed the appeal because of lack of jurisdiction and 
not upon the merits of the case. There are certain statements of the 
court which clearly indicate that the court, however, was of the 
opinion that the act was constitutional and which also clearly answer 
some of the contentions made in the brief of the association as to the 
proposed legislation. The court stated, page 480: 

“ Probably it would be sufficient to point out that the powers of the 
State are not invaded, since the statute imposes no obligation, but 
simply exiends an option which the State is free to accept or reject.” 

At page 482 the court further stated: 

“ What, then, is the nature of the right of the State here asserted, 
and how is it affected by this statute? Reduced to its simplest terms, 
it is alleged that the statute constitutes an attempt to legislate outside 
the powers granted to Congress by the Constitution, and within the 
field of local powers exclusively reserved to the States. Nothing Is 
added to the force or effect of this assertion by the further incidental 
allegations that the ulterior purpose of Congress thereby was to induce 
the States to yield a portion of their sovereign rights; that the burden 
of the appropriations falls unequally upon the several States; and that 
there is imposed upon the States an illegal and unconstitutional op 
tion either to yield to the Federal Government a part of their reserved 
rights, or lose their shares of the moneys appropriated. 

“ But what burden is imposed upon the States, unequally or other- 
wise? Certainly there is none, unless it be the burden of taxation, 
and that falls upon their inhabitants, who are within the taxing power 
of Congress as well as that of the States where they reside. Nor 
does the statute require the States te do or to yield anything. If Con- 
gress enacted it with the ulterior purpose of tempting them to yield, 
that purpose may be effectively frustrated by the simple expedient of 
net yielding. 

“In the last analysis the complaint of the plaintiff State is brought 
to the naked contention that Congress has usurped the reserved powers 
of the several States by the mere enactment of the statute, though 
nothing has been done and nothing ts to be done without their con- 
sent; and it is plain that that question, as it is thus presented, is 
political and not judicial in character, and therefore is not a matter 
which admits of the exercise of the judicial power.” 

No more complete and convincing answer can be made to the con- 
tentions of Senator BincHam and to the brief of the National Mann- 
facturers’ Association than the foregoing language of Mr. Justice Suther- 
land delivering the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court 

The brief of the association alsu cites the case of Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Co. (259 U. 8S. 20), in which case the Supreme Court had 
un@er consideration the child Iabor tax law of February 24, 1919 (40 
Sta‘. 1057-1138), which imposed a tax of 10 per cent of the net profits 
of the year upon an employer who knowingly employed any child within 
the age limits specified in the act. The Supreme Court held that the 
act was net « valid exercise by Congress of its power of taxation under 
Artiele I, section 8, of the Constitution, but was an unconstitutional 
regulation by the use of the so-called tax as a penalty for the employ- 
ment of child labor in the States, and that this was in violation of the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

The act before the court in that case and the proposed legislation 
(Senate bill 3060) are totally different, and the decision of the court in 
that case does not suggest in any way whatseever that legislation, as 
provided for in the proposed act, would be invalid. In that case the 
validity of the act was defended upon the ground that it was a mere 
excise tax levied by Congress under its power of taxation. The court 
held that it was not a taxing act but was in effect a prohibition against 
employing children below a certain age and the imposition of a penalty 
for violation of said prohibition. 

Finally, it is confidently submitted that the pending bill is not only 
constitutional but that its enactment is a political and sociological 
necessity. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and under the rule referred as follows: 

8S. 2498. An act to promote the better protection and highest 
public use of lands of the United States and adjacent lands 
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and waters in northern Minnesota for the production of forest 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 


8S. 3614. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- | 


tional district judges for the northern district of Illinois; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to accept the bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. to carry 
mail between United States Gulf ports and the east coast of 
South America; to the Committee Merchant Marine and 
Yisheries. 

S. Con. Res. 23. 


on 


Concurrent resolution favoring the designation 


and appropriate observance of American conservation week; to | 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles. which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker : 

H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner ; 

H. R. 827. An act for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 

Hi. R. 885. An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
Hahn, and David McCormick; 


H. R. 969. An act to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code to 
provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States cir- | 


cuit judges; 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal Stat- 
utes,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 1499. An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby; 
Il. R, 2030. An act to author'ze an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex.; 

H. R. 3203. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies 
of water for municipal and domestic purposes through the de- 
velopment of subterranean water on certain public lands within 
said State; 

H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national park to be known as 
the Upper Mississippi National Park in the States of Lowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; 

H. R. 4469. An act for the relief of 
Gill; 

IL. R. 
thorize the establishment of temporary or emergency star-route 
service from a date earlier than the date of the order requiring 
such service ; 


Second Lieut. Burgo D. 


; ’ 
H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the reconstruction of the | 


Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. ; 
. 6186. An act for the relief of Frank Storms; 
. 6651. An act for the relief of Johu Golombiewski ; 
. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odekirk : 
. 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow ; 
. 7484. An act for the relief of Edward R. Egan; 
. 8591. An act for the relief of Henry Spight; 
. R. 8855. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 
H. R. 9169. An 
Burbank ; 
H. R. 9198, 
Lyttleton, 8. 
H. R. 9300. 
vebicles from village delivery carriers; 
H. R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
donate a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; 


An 


act to remove cloud as to title of lands at Fort 
©. 3 


H. R. 10875. An act to provide for the retirement of disabled | 


nurses of the Army and the Navy; 


H. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita | 


National Forest, Ark. ; 
H. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 
389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, 


ending June 30, 1913; 

H. R. 11082. An act granting a franking privilege to Helen H. 
Taft; 

H. R. 11134. An act to amend section 91 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended; 

H. R. 11275. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa; 


H. R. 11274. An act to amend section 305, chapter &, title 28, | 


of the United States Code, relative to the compilation and print- 
ing of the opinions of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; 


on | 


| pleting the construction of a bridge across t! 


| and operation of a bridge across the St 
| head County, Ark.: 


5190. An act to enable the Postmaster General to au- | 


act for the relief of the successors of Luther | 


An act to authorize the Postmaster General to hire | 


sec. 631), making | 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year | 


| the Upper Mississippi National Park, in 
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H. R. 12440. An act providing 
tion for Treasury bills; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution providing for the participation 
of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the sur 
render of Lord Cornwallis, on October 19, 1781, and authorizing 
an appropriation to be used in connection with such celebration 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 340, Joint resolution 
assessment, refund, and credit of 
1928 in the case of married 
income. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
one of the Southern States: 

8.465, An act to give war-time 
former Officers of the Army, Navy 
Guard of the United States; 

S. 1268. An act to extend the times 
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certain exemption from taxa 


the 


inxes 


extending 
income 
individuals 


for the 
i927 and 


community 


time 
for 
having 


rank to retired 
. Marine Corps, 


md 
Const 


officers 
and /or 
for commencing and com 
« Wabash River 
at or near Vincennes, Ind.; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of the State of Florida: 

S. 3810. An act to provide for the commemoration of the ter 
mination of the War between the States at 
House, Va. ; 

8.3965. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant an 
easement to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St rifle 
range, St. Louis County, Mo.: 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, maintenance 


Appomattox Court 


Charles 


and use 


of a banking house upon the United States military reservation 


at Fort Lewis, Wash. ; 
S. 4157. An act to extend the for commencing and com 
pleting a bridge ucross the Tennessee River at or near Chatta 
nooga, Hamilton County, Tenn. ; 
8.4196. An act to authorize 


times 


the construction, maintenance, 


Francis River in Craig 


S. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky or 
the successors of said commission, to acquire, construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or across bound- 


|} ary line streams of Kentucky: and 


S$. 4585. An act authorizing the State of Florida, through its 
highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River near Freeport, 
Fla. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bilis of the House of the fol- 


| lowing titles: 


H. R. 692, 
H. R. 827. 
H. R. 885. 


An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner; 
An act for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 
An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
Hahn, and David McCormick ; 

Hl. R. 969. An act to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code 
to provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States 
cireuit judges; 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes,” approved March 3. 1927; 

Hi. R. 1499. An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby ; 

H. R. 2030. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex. ; 

H. R. 3203. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies 
of water for municipal and domestic purposes through the de 
velopment of subterranean water on certain public lands within 
said State ; 

H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigute and report to Congress on the advisability 


and 
practicability of establishing 


a national park to be known as 
the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin. 

H. R. 4469. An act 
Gill; 

H.R.5190. An act to enable 
authorize the establishment of temporary or 
route service from a date earlier than the 
requiring such service; 

H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the reco: 
Army utd Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

H. R. 6186. An act for the relief of Frank Storms; 

H. R. 6651. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski; 


Minnesota : 
the relief of 


and 


for Second Lieut. Burgo D. 


the Postmaster General to 
emergency star 
date of the order 


struction of the 
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H. R. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odckirk; 

H. R. 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow; 

H. R. 7484. An act for the relief of Edward R. Egan; 

H. R. 8501. An act for the relief of Henry Spight; 

H. R. 8855. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 

H. R. 9169. An act for the relief of the successors of Luther 
Burbank ; 

H. R. 9198. An act to remove cloud as to title of lands at | 
Fort Lyttleton, S. C.; 


H. R. 8300. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to hire 
vehicles from village-delivery carriers ; 

H. R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to donate 
a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; 

H. R. 10375. An act to provide for the retirement of disabled 
nurses of the Army and Navy; 

Hi. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita 
National Forest, Ark. ; 

Hi. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, 
par. 7. 37 Stat. 556; U. 8. C., title 39, see. 631), making appro- 


priations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- | 


ing June 30, 1913; 

H. R. 11082. An act granting a franking privilege to Helen H. 
Taft; 

H. R. 11134. An act to amend section 91 of the act entitled “ An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900, as amended ; 

H. R. 11273. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, lowa; 

H. R. 11274. An act toamend section 305, chapter 8, title 28, of 
the United States Code, relative to the compilation and printing 
of the opinions of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals ; 

H. R. 12440. An act providing certain exemption from taxa- 
tion for Treasury bills; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution providing for the participation 


of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred and | 


fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va,, and the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and authorizing 
an appropriation to be used in connection with such celebration, 


and for other purposes; and 
H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution extending the time for the | 
assessment, refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 


1928 in the case of married individuals having community in- 
cote, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 


Saturday, June 14, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

548. A communication from the President of the United States. 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation amounting 
to $50,000 for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1930, to remain available until June 30, 1931, for an additional 
amount for taxonomy and interrelations of insects to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase a collection of moths 


and butterflies collected and mounted by the late Dr. William | 
to the Committee on | 


Barnes, of Decatur, Tl. (H. Doc, No. 471) ; 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

549. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 


Department of State for the fiscal year 1980, to remain available | 
until June 30, 1931, amounting to $13,000, for expenses of par- | 
ticipation by the United States in the Sixth Pan American Child 


Congress to be held at Lima, Peru, in July, 1930 (H. Doc. No. 
472): to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

550. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1930, 53,500; and 
for the fiscal year 1931, $171,000; amounting in all to $174,500 
(H. Doe, No. 473); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Accounts. 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


H. Res. 250. A res- 


olution appropriating a sum not to exceed $25,000 for the inves- 
tigation of communist propaganda in the United States (Rept. 
L891). 


No. Ordered to be printed, 
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McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 12063. A bill to amend section 16 of the Federal farm 
| loan act; with amendment (Rept. No. 1894). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 8S. 2414. An 
act authorizing the Government of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the international hygiene exhibition at Dresden, 
Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1980, inclusive; with 
| amendment (Rept. No. 1895). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigatiton and Recla- 
mation. H. R. 11718. A bill to provide for the aiding of 
farmers in any State by the making of loans to drainage dis- 
tricts, levee districts, levee and drainage districts, counties, 
boards of supervisors and/or other political subdivisions and 
legal entities, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1896). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 253. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of the conference reports on 


H. R. 2667, the tariff bill; without amendment (Rept. No. 
| 1897). Referred to the House Calendar. 
| Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 12549. A bill 


to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright and to 
| permit the United States to enter the International Copyright 


| Union; with amendment (Rept. No. 1898). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 12948) transferring the 
functions of the Federal Radio Commission to the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12949) to provide for an 
| Indian village at Celilo, near The Dalles, Oreg.; to the Com- 
| mittee on Indian Affairs. 
| By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 

365) to change the name of B Street NW., in Washington, in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 366) to 
amend paragraph 402 of the tariff act of 1930; to the Commit- 
| tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, eoncurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 38) amending sub- 
paragraph (4) of section 651 of H. R. 2667; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) relating to the 
enrollment of H, R. 2667; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohic: A bill (H. R. 12950) granting a 
pension to Catherine Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 12951) granting an in- 
crease of pension te Kate E. Addy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 12952) for the 
| relief of William J. Dillon, alias William Rhoades; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 12953) granting an increase of 
| pension to Esther E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 
| By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12954) granting an increase 
| of pension to Charity Isabelle Beeson; to the Committee on 
| Invalid Pensions. 
| By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 12955) granting an increase of 





pension to Hannah V. Cunningham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12956) granting a pension to Hannah 
Andress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 12957) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 
| By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 12958) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma M, Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12959) for the relief of 
John T. Deyle; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12960) for the relief of Mrs. Thomas 
Doyle (Margaret Doyle); to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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an increase of pension to Mary E. Hartwell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H.R 
the Federal Real 
Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH 
the relief of 
Affairs. 


12062) 
Estate & Storage Co.: 


for the relief of 
to the Committee on 


of California: A 
George A. Dobbs; to 


bill (CH. 


the Committee on 


R. 12063) 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows 

7558. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of employees of Boston 
regional office of United States Veterans’ Burean, in favor of 
Saturday afternoon half-holiday bill for Government employees ; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7559. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of F. A. Ramig Co., 
York City, protesting the injustice of an increase in duty 
embroidered handkerchiefs: to the Committee on 
Means. 

7560. By Mr. YATES: Petition of L. J. 

Plate Printers Die Stampers Union of North America, 
Clifton Avenue, Chicago, urging the passage of House bill 6603 ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7561. Also, petition of Jones & Winter Co., 55 West Jackson 
toulevard, Chicago, DIL, urging the defeat of House bill 11096; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7562. Also, petition of California Vineyards Co., 213-219 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago, protesting the passage of House bill 
11096 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Vost Roads. 

7563. Also, petition of C. L. Neil, president of the Physicians 
Record Co., 161 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill, requesting 
the defeat of House bill 
Office and Post Roads. 

7564. Also, petition of Walter G. Pietsch, vice president Goll 
& Pietsch (Inc.), 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
urging defeat of House bill 11096, stating it is foreign to the 
spirit of this country and its postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7565. Also, petition of Mother Hubbard 


on 
Ways and 


Products Co., 556 


West Congress Street, Chicago, Ill, protesting the passage of | 


House bill 11096: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

7566. Also, petition of Walton & Spencer Co., 1241-1249 South 
State Street, Chicago, I!l., urging the defeat of House bill 11096, 
stating it is not feasible and should be defeated: to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturpay, June 14, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by } 


the Speaker. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D. 


, offered 
the following prayer: 


Look down upon us, O God, and see if we are making the most 


O let us not forget our estate and | ma 
i notion 


of our privilege and position. 
thus make dim the ontlines of our daily conduct. 
to sec our way and move. 
and love the common things of life—the common sky, the com- 
mon landscape, the common flower, and, above all, the common 
heart, which has no wealth or power save common love. O 
muy we breathe the breath of all, for they are ever new and 
sweet and rare. 
great qualities all along the highway of life. 

Savior, whom the poor heard gladly. Amen. 


Give us power 


In the name of the 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday 


was 
approved, 


read and 


CERTAIN WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 
Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under 


the rule a conference report on the bill (S. 4017) to amend the | 
act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain War Department con- | 


tracts by repealing the expiration date of that act. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas presents a con- 
ference report on the bill S. 4017. Ordered printed. 


Following is the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
4017) to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certaiu 
War Department contracts by repealing the expiration date of 
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By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 12961) granting | that act, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 


for | 
Military | 


New 


11096; to the Committee on the Post | 


| Whole House on the state of the Union for 
| 11204, a bill to regulate the entry of persons into the 


May we sce the beauty of earth | 


Help us to appreciate the common man with | 


(Ss. | 
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to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 


That the House recede from its amendment, and agree to the 
Same, 
Harry CC. RANSLEY, 
Harry M. WurzBaca, 
Percy BK. Quin 
Vanagers on the part of the 
Davip A. REED, 
FRANK L. GREENE, 
MorkRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 


House. 


STATEMENT 


This measure, S. 4017, when considered on the floor of the 
House was amended on motion of Mr. Taper so as to limit the 
extension of time called for in the act to one year. This amend- 
ment was offered and accepted by the members of the Military 
Affairs Committee, which had reported the Senate measure 
unanimously without amendment, because one of the provisions 
of a House bill, numely, H. R. 5568, when it becomes a law will 
automatically rescind S. 4017. However, as the next session of 
Congress is the short one it may be impossible to secure final 
enactment of H. R. 5568. This would make nec@ssary a further 
extension of time, a difficult thing to do in the limited time 
available. Inasmuch as the whole purpose of S. 4017 is to give 
a necessary extension of authority to the War Department until 
the provisions of H. R. 5568 become law, your conferees deemed 
it to the best interest of the Government to have the language 
of the Senate bill finally enacted, and accordingly recommend 
that the House recede. 

Harry ©. RANSLEY, 

Harry M. WuRzRacu, 

Percy E. QuIN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
RORDER PATROL IN THE 


COAST GUARD 


Mr. MICHENER, by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
presented for printing under the rule the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 254), which was referred to the Union Cal- 
endar and ordered printed : 


House Resolution 254 
Resoived, That upon the adoption of this 
order to move that the House 


resolution it 
itself into the 


shall be in 
Committee of the 
the consideration of H. R. 
United States, 
to establish a border patrol in the Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and sball 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the pre 
vious question shall he considered as ordered on the bill and the amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without 
to recommit 


resolve 


committee 


intervening motion except one 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I present a report of the con- 
tested-election case of John Philip Hill against Vincent L. Pal- 
misano from the third congressional district of Maryland. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the report. and make 
a point of order against its reception on the ground that it 
was not authorized by the Committee on Elections No, 2: and 
I would like to state the grounds on which I make the point 
of order. 


The SPEAKER. 


HILL ©. PALMISANO 


It seems to the Chair that the proper way 


| would be for the gentleman to reserve his point of order until 


the report is called up. 

Mr. GARNER. I suggest to the gentleman that he waive it 
at this time and then make his point of order when the case is 
called up. 

Mr. TARVER. I would like to state at this time, if I 
be permitted to do so, the basis of the point of order 
seems to me, Mr. Speaker, a point of order that might be 
mitted now. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
the gentleman from Georgia is not in order at this time. 

Mr. CRISP. I make the point of order that it is in order. 
This is a matter of constitutional privilege, dealing with one 
of the highest privileges of the House, the right of a 
of this body to his seat. 


may 
This 
sub 


that 


Member 
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Mr. SNELL. 
time. The report has simply been filed. 

Mr. CRISP. The point of order is 

Mr. TARVER. The report has not been authorized. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted te go on, I will state 
that June 6, 1930, the Committee on Elections No. 2 held 
the last meeting it has held, and on that day voted 5 to 3 against 
eating contestant, John Philip Hill, and it voted 5 to 3 against 
throwing out the returns from the fourth precinct of the third 
ward in the city of Baltimore. The copy of the report that I 


CONGRESSIONAL 


held in my hand is directly at variance with the action taken | 


by the committee, in that the report finds that the returns from 
the fourth precinct in the third ward should be thrown out, 
when the committee voted that they should not be, and further 
finds that the contestant, if this is done 
his seat in the House, whereas the 
contrary. 

There has been no meeting of the committee since then, and 
no resolution approved by the committee, although I presume 
that one that has been reported by the gentleman who is acting for 
the committee, except that the first portion of a resolution deal- 
ing with the rights of the contestant was approved by the com- 
mittee by a vote of 5 to 3, finding that he was not entitled to 
his seat and had not been elected. 

The second part of the resolution was never placed before the 
cominittee, but the members of the committee were unable to 


committee voted to the 


agree upon its verbiage, and the statement was made that an- | 


other meeting of the committee would be held in order that its 
verbiage might be agreed upon. Notwithstanding that, the gen- 
tleman purports to report to the House this morning a report 
which includes, I presume, a resolution 
upon by the committee as to the rights of the contestee. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 


the gentleman can not base a point of order on a statement of | 7 > ; 
7 f 7 — ‘ ” eu’ © | passed with a result that for nine years agriculture has sold 


fact 

Mr. TARVER. Is there any question about these facts? 
acting chairman of the committee gave out 
newspapers immediately after the executive meeting to which 
I have referred, in which he stated these facts at that time, and 
I want to know if he contradicts them now. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state that I do not 
statements made by the gentleman from Georgia. I do not think 
the report contains what the gentleman says it contains, but 
that the report is in accordance with the majority vote of the 
committer 

The SPEAKER. 


The 


agree with the 


The geitlieman will suspend. 
apprised of all the facts in connection with the matter, is to 
permit the report now to be printed, and the gentleman from 
Georgia may reserve his point of order, and if the case is called 
up the Chair will give the matter consideration. 

Mr. TARVER. I will reserve the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
and I ask unanimous consent, in view of the fact that the report 
is so at variance with the findings of the committee, that the 
minority members of the committee may have until midnight 
Tuesday night in which to file additional minority views. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
statement made by the gentleman from Georgia. The state- 
ments made by the gentleman are absolutely not founded on 
fact. [Applause.] 

Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will point out to me what 
portion of my statement is not founded on fact, I will answer 
him. 

The SPEAKER. 


The Chair will permit the report to be re- 
ceived and printed at this time, but the gentleman from Georgia 
will have his full rights in the matter in case the report is 
called up. 

Mr. TARVER. 
be done with my request to file additional minority views? 


But, Mr. Speaker, I want to know what is to 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
theman from Georgia that he may have until midnight on Tues- 
day in which to file minority views? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I will not give my consent to the gentleman’s 
request unless I also have an opportunity to file an additional 
report. 
the committee to have the minority members file an additional 
report after seeing the facts contained in the majority report. 

Mr. TARVER. There is no objection in the world to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, with the reservation that 
any further documents in the way of reperts or documents pur- 
porting to be reports shall not in any way interfere with any 
consideration of the matter that may properly come before the 
House, I will not object. 


The House is not considering the report at this | 


| on the matter. 


would be entitled to | 


which was not acted | 


a statement to the | 


| far as a tariff can be of assistance. 
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The SPEAKER. 


JUNE 14 


They will not interfere. The Chair hears 


| no objection to the request of the gentleman from Georgia. 
on the filing of the report. | 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] asks unani- 
mous consent that he be given permission to file additional views 
Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
on the report that it has not complied with paragraph 726 (a) 
of the rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA] reserves a point of order. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, for 14 months the 
Congress has been considering tariff legislation, and another 


BILL 


| general revision has been made. 


In 1922, when the Fordney-McCumber Act was being consid- 


| ered, the farmer and the laborer had begun to see rather clearly 


that a tariff was not in their interest, and the only way the 


| farmer vote was secured to a sufficient extent to insure the 


passage of the bill was by putting in it a tariff on corn and 
wheat. 

Those who realized that we import no corn, and have an 
exportable surplus of wheat attempted to explain that a tariff 
on these commodities would be of no benefit to either the 
wheat or corn grower. But a tariff on farm products was then 
a comparatively new idea, and most of the Representatives from 
agricultural States did not understand that a tariff on wheat 
and corn would be of no benefit to the farmer, so the bill was 


in a world market and bought in a protected market, whereas 
other industry has had the benefit of a tariff. In other words, 
the farmer has been at a very great economic disadvantage. 

Shortly after President Hoover took office he suggested that 
some sort of legislation be passed to place the farmer on equal- 
ity with other industry, instead of which a general tariff 
revision Was undertaken by the majority party. 

Although the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 also had gen- 
erally higher duties than any previous legislation, the present 


|} act is much higher, and agriculture has not been substantially 

i 
Under the | 
circumstances the Chair thinks the fair thing to do, he not being | 


helped, so that instead of this legislation being in the interest 
of the farmer, there is a wider gap than ever between the 
legislative assistance given to farming and to other industry. 
In some respects, of course, agriculture will be assisted in so 
The tariff on canned and 
raw tomatoes, which I did everything I possibly could to help, 
will assist the tomato growers and laboring men and women, as 
well as the canner, in sections of the country where this prod- 
uct is grown; but, of course, every farmer and laboring man is 


| a consumer, and the price of what he has to buy will be greatly 


increased by this tariff bill taken as a whole. 

There has been so much discussion of the tariff in this country, 
due to the fact that New England has attempted to show a 
policy of protection to be best for the country as a whole, that 
it is very difficult to picture the real situation in the course of 
a short address. Maybe it will help to illustrate a little: 

Let us assume that the Constitution of the United States had 
never been adopted, and that it were possible for each State to 
enact tariff laws against every other State. Let us assume that 
manufacturing New England had a tariff wall against the agri- 
cultural parts of the country in order to protect agriculture in 
New England. Let us suppose the agricultural sections of the 
country had a tariff against the New England States in order 
to protect the manufacturer of shoes and other manufactured 
articles in agricultural districts. Suppose the borders of each 
State had to be patrolled by police forces to prevent the impor- 
tation of articles from any other State without the payment of 
duty. 

Suppose you couldn’t take a calf, or a basket of eggs, or a 


| erate of strawberries, or a load of hay, from Maryland into 
I do not believe it is fair to the majority members of 


Delaware or Pennsylvania or from Delaware or Pennsylvania 
into Maryland, without paying a duty. Is it not perfectly 
evident the country could not have its present prosperity, and 
is not it evident also that the bad feeling engendered between 
the States would result in war? One of the things which has 


| made this country great and prosperous is the fact of free 


commerce between the States. The ideal system is to produce 
articles where they can be produced with a minimum of human 


| labor, and there is no argument at all in favor of a general 


protective system as a principle in the richest country in the 
world where, because of labor-saving devices, mass production, 
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and working people of high mental caliber, we can in general ! 
produce more cheaply than any other country in the world. 

Of course, I would not abolish all tariff immediately, because 
that would frighten business and unsettle things, but I would 
advocate a tariff reduction of 5 per cent a year for 20 years, and 
get rid of a thing which wastes a lot of American thought that 
should be utilized in matters of general welfare, which in- 
creases the price of food and clothing and other articles of 
general consumption, the burden of which increase rests upon 
those who are least able to bear it (for instance, the farmer 
or laboring man will use practically as much sugar and cotton | 
goods as the family of the man who is worth millions) and 
which reduces the wages of labor because it is impossible to | 
expect foreign countries not to build tariff walls against our 
products if we are going to build tariff walls against theirs. 

Finally, tariffs are the cause of more international bad feel- | 
ing than anything I know of. One of the principal things | 
which has kept Europe at war for hundreds of years has been 
the erection of tariff walls, and the new tariff legislation is 
eausing the bitterest feeling against us by other countries. | 

Is it not right clear that without trade there would be no | 
civilization, and the reason people want to deal with each other 
is because of the mutual advantage of the transaction? 

I know of no defense of protection as a principle. The policy 
of the country should be gradual reduction of tariffs rather than 
a constant increase in tariffs. 

Of course, in the last analysis, the whole thing boils down to 
the fact that the same rule applies to a country as to an in- 
dividual. The farther a country or an individual gets away 
from narrow selfishness in business matters the greater the 
presperity of the country or of the individual. 

A short time before the passage of the tariff bill, but at a | 
time when the provisions it would contain were substantially 
fixed, a striking editorial on this question appeared in the New 
York World, as follows: 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 

When the House passed the tariff bill nearly a year ago, the World | 
undertook to show in some detail how this measure would affect the 
great body of American consumers while ostensibly aiding the farmers. 
Since then the Senate, after many months of debate, has also adopted 
a tariff bill, and a conference committee has smoothed out most of | 
the differences between the two measures. A controversy over the 
rates on five commodities and over two administrative provisions of | 
the bill still divides the two Houses. The House of Representatives, 


however, bas accepted the bill so far as it has been agreed upon by 


the conference committee, and if any tariff legislation enacted at 


the present session this draft of the measure will form the substance | 
of the law. 


is 


By comparing the rates upen which the conference committee has 
agreed with those in the existing law it is possible to show how closely 
the new tariff, if finally adopted, will touch the daily life of the aver- 
age consumer. This can best be done, perhaps, by citing some of the | 
intimate details of an ordinary morning of his working day His day 
begins when he is aroused by an alarm clock, and the duty upon this 
useful device has been increased 50 per cent. He throws down the 
bed covers, on which the duty has been advanced 20 per cent, steps 
from the bed to a rag rug (duty up 114 per cent), dons a bath robe 
(duty up 10 per cent), and puts on a pair of bedroom slippers, which 
have been removed from the free list and subjected to a duty of 20 
per cent. 

On the tiling in the bathroom the duty has been raised 25 per cent. 
On the floor of this room is some inlaid linoleum, on which the duty 
has been increased 20 per cent. The tariff on the mirror before which 
our consumer takes his morning shave has been raised 25 per cent. On 
his shaving brush, hairbrush, and toothbrush the duty has been in- 
creased 15 per cent; on the washbasin and bathtub it has been ad- 
vaneed 10 per cent. The glass tumbler used in his dental ablutions also 
takes a 10 per cent increase, and the sponge, if of good quality, takes 
an increase of 100 per cent. 

The new tariff bill has been defended as a means of farm relief, but 
how any of these increases is going to aid agriculture is yet to be 
demonstrated. The farmer as a consumer will share these burdens 
along with everyone else. 

But to return to the early morning operations of our average citizen: 
The clothes cabinet from which he selects his garments for the day's 
wear is subjected to an additional tariff tax of 20 per cent. The shirt 
he puts on bears an increase of 28 per cent, and the silk necktie an 
increase of 8 per cent. On his suit of elothes the duty has been raised 
another 10 per eent. His shoes have been removed from the free list 
and made dutiable at 20 per cent. He selects a fresh handkerchief 
(duty up 10 per cent), adjusts his eyeglasses (duty on the lenses up 10 
per cent), gives his clothes a flick with the whiskbroom (duty up 66 
per cent) and is ready for breakfast. 
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| theman from Ohio? 


| torial dated yesterday from the Youngstown Vindicator 


| needed revisions to help western 
| a bad bill, and no one 


schedules go too high, the President will have authority to chang: 
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Wherever he turns, in the kitchen or dining reom, the consume: 
encounter new tariff The 
kitchenware are all to heavier 
and the fruit, milk, re 
cocea which go to make his breakfast. Once upon a time the Republican 
Party tried to make a kind of fetish of the “ free breakfast table 
but under new bill the consumer's table will fairly 
weight of tariff t: 
In a 
comfort, 
more 


will 


taxes china, glassware, silverware, 


the 


itter, eges 


nd 
ill; 
sugar ind 


subjected duties under new 


so ire cereal ™m 


out 
the groan under 
ces 

word, practically 
and 
heavily 


on to health 


be taxed 


everything which is essential 
decent the going 
than the Smoot-Hawley tariff, provided 
of course, that Congress now dares to pass this bill of abominations and 
President Hoover the 
approving it. 

There are heavier taxes even on the surgical instruments and the ether 
which may be needed to save lift taxes heavier 
on food, clothing, house furnishings, and medical and surgical necessities, 
but they have also been increased on the g into the 
which our consumer from the weather The cement 
goes into the foundations of the building and the brick 
the walls have been taken from the free list and mack 
window panes which admit the sunlight, and 
floors have also not been overlooked by the tariff bo 

All these new taxes have been perpetrated in the name of farm relief 
The farmer will obtain additional protection on his products, it 
but it is a protection which does not really protect 
will find the tariff a swindle ; 
as well will find it a burden. The 
the forgotten man, but there fs at Teast a 
wrath at the approaching election may 


appearance consumer is to 


ever before by 


is willing to risk political consequences of 


Not only are the new 


materials goin house 


shelters which 
which go into 
dutiable. The 
the hardwoods for the 


ters 


is true, 
he 
as a consumer he and all other consumers 


As a produce 


himself 
ar otf 


consumer once more finds 


chance that the f 


bim 


his 
Ba VE 


THE 
Mr 


rARIFF 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


| sent to address the House for two minutes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I have asked for this time in order to read a short edi- 
The 
Youngstown Vindicator is one of the strongest Democratic papers 
in the State of Ohio. Its president is the former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Jolin H. Clarke, a very fine, upstanding 
man, who loved, honored, and respected by everybody 
Ohio. [Applause.] 

The title of this editorial is “ The Tariff.” 


is ith 


It reads as fol- 


| lows: 


the 
expected ar 


Before nightfall the long battle over tariff should be ended 
bill will not be what the country d certainly not what 
President Hoover had in mind when he called Congress to make f 
Most pers 


1 fight as 


ew 
farmers 

would like to see such 
deal of 
so far in 


ms would call 
this again Yet 
there has been a great the 
Its opponents have ye 
many that its passage will mean a pan and 
depression. What is likely to happen is that the very 
of the bill, whether it is good or bad, will go so far toward stabilizing 
business conditions that it may be expected to be the be bet 
ter times. the out of the go 
ahead It is hardly conceivable that President the 
bill. 

Don’t worry, then, if the tariff bill passes 


ter off to have this matter setfled one way or 


exaggeration concerning mi 


effect 


asure 


that 
years of 


gC misstating its 


possible 


believe other 


more 


passage 


ginning of 


Once uncertainty is way business will 


Hoover will veto 


The country will bé 
the 


bet 
If the ne 


other w 
them 
Every tariff is unpopular at the time it is made, and unpopular 4s this 
bill is, we shall all think better of it a year from now 


conditions are normal again 


when business 


as they surely will be long before then 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the editor of this paper should be 
commended for the fair way he has handled this important 
question. 

THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for three minutes to read an editorial 
on the tariff. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasatu) 
asks unanimous censent to address the House for three minutes. 
Is there objection ? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
and I do not object, | want to know if this is by another Clarke? 

Mr. SABATH. No. It is not by Clarke. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is very likely by a clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the last speaker violated the rules of the House 


by reading an editorial without asking unanimous consent to 
do so 

Mr. SNELL. Why did the gentleman not make the point of 
order at the time’ 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman had finished 


with it before I had an opportunity. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection, 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, in an- 


| the President, 
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that he will sign the bill. As otherwise we 


would not have seen the activity on the part of his trusties in 


the cloakrooms and the Chambers the last few days. Of course 


| he will issue a statement that he is doing so reluctantly because 


swer to the editorial appearing in some small country paper read | 


by the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Cooper] and written by some 
unknown Mr. Clarke, and which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CLarke] lustily applauded, permit me to read a real edi- 
torial appearing in many of the leading and largest newspapers 
in the country and written by a gentleman who, to my regret, 
has done more to bring about the defeat of the Democratic 
nominee, Alfred Smith, and the election of Herbert Hoover than 


any other individual or group of individuals in the United 
States, William Randolph”Hearst. [Applause and laughter.] 


Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, let me have the attention 
of you Republicans who laugh and snicker when I give credit to 
Mr. Ilearst for the great service which he rendered to your party 
in the last presidential campaign. You did not act in that 


manner during the campaign of 1928, when from time to time | 


you applauded in this very House utterances and editorials 
from these very newspapers which you to-day jeer. [Laughter 
and applause. } 


Seldom, 


if ever before, in its long and distinguished history has the 
United 


States Senate faced a graver challenge than the approaching 
upon the Grundy tariff bill presents to every Senator. 
Overwhelming the 


bill the 


vote 


evidence is before Senate that the Grundy tariff 


is most vicious legislation of its kind that has ever threatened 
this country or alarmed and angered the world 
Overwhelming evidence is before the Senate that all sorts and con- 


ditions of Americans in all parts of this country are bitterly opposed to 
the exactions of this tariff bill and hope for the bill's defeat. 

Over 1,000 of our great political economists who have examined this 
bill are agreed that it is filled with These economists have 
against the extortionate rates carried in this bill. 

economists say what the Hearst newspapers have repeatedly 
the Grundy tariff bill will help the farmer, but 
the cost of living to every citizen, including the farmer. 

Enactment of the Grundy bill will add at least a thousand 
million dollars to the cost of living every year that it remains in effect. 

It will curtail production at home and lose for us markets abroad. 

It will constitute an embargo by our country against the products of 
foreign countries. And this will provoke foreign countries to retallate 
th embargoes against American products 


injustices 
united in a protest 
All these 


said, that 


not will in 
crease 


into law 


v 


| 


It will make living so high in this country and so increase expenses 
here that the cost of production will be materially increased, and the 
ability of Americans to compete even in those foreign markets from 
which they are not excluded will thereby be greatly decreased 

rhe Grundy tariff bill ought to be rejected by the Senate because— 

It violates the pledges of the Republican Party for a limited revision | 
of the tariff to relieve agriculture 

It basely betrays the public welfare and basely serves special privi- 
lege, and brazenly makes the Republican Party the open and avowed | 

rvant of the special interests 

It will cripple business at home and hamper commerce abroad, halt 
the return of prosperity, and further impair public confidence in the | 
ntegrity of government 

Finally, it will provoke a world-wide tariff! war against the United 
_ te 

Of course, tl President should hav id probably will have the | 
public spirit to veto the Grundy tariff bill, if it ever passes the Senate. | 

Rut in this emergency the American people look to their Senators in | 
Congress to discharge their responsibility in this vital matter and not | 

t to the President 

If the United States Senate would kee i putation and vindicate 
the confidence of the people in its independence and courage and in- 

grity, it will reject the Grundy tariff bill and save this country from | 
the curse of its xtortions 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, L regret that not 
onlv Mr. Hearst but millions of farmers, wage earners, and 
business men in general who, during the campaign, relied on 


the Republican promises, are doomed to disappointment. 


The 





Senute already yesterday has passed this outrageous bill, and 
within a few hours the Republicans, having the majority of 
votes, will do likewise in the House. Mr. Speaker and gentle- | 

there may be some doubt in the minds of some as to the 
probable action of the President, but there is none in my mind. | 
1 am positive, and that without having authority to speak for ! 





some of the provisions—though very likely without mentioning 
them—do not meet with his approval, but being the best that 
he can secure and in order to eliminate further uncertainties 
he is signing same. 
THE TARIFF 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I call up House Resolution 253, a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York ealis up a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Hlouse Resolution 


Resolved, That for the purpose of the vote and debate the two con- 
ference reports on the bill H. R. 2667 shall be considered as one report. 
The reading of the two reports shall be waived, and the statements of 
the managers on the part of the House shall be read in lieu thereof. 
There shall be three hours of debate, which shall be confined to the 
reports, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on Ways and Means. In the 
consideration of the reports all points of order shall be waived. At 
the conclusion of debate the previous question shall be considered! as 
ordered on the adoption of the reports. 


Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
a point of order against the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The resolution provides that 
“in the consideration of the reports all points of order shall be 
waived.” Points of order are based on the rules of the House, 
either the few published rules or the precedents and rulings by 
presiding officers. This resolution proposes to do in effect what 
should be done by a motion to suspend the rules. The difficulty 
is, however, that to suspend the rules a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired. This is not a resolution brought in for the purpose of 
obtaining by a majority vote the direct repeal of all of the rules 
of the House but is intended to serve a certain specific purpose 
in reference to only one measure of the House. For instance, 
the rule relating to Calendar Wednesday requires that to set 
that aside there must be a two-thirds vote. The rule prohibiting 
legislation on an appropriation bill could not be set aside, in 


| my opinion, by this method, and that applies to other rules of 


the House. Points of order being rules of the House, in my 
opinion this resolution violates the rules of the House, in that 
it sets aside all rules relating to points of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I should be very glad to argue the 
point of order with the gentleman if I knew what his point of 
order is, but from anything my friend has said so far, 1 am 
unable to identify it. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will state it is not necessary. 
This is a very ordinary proceeding. It has been done hundreds 
of times to the knowledge of the Chair. The Chair overrules 
the point of order, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the Speaker that 
I have no desire to argue the point of order, for 1 think the 
Speaker's ruling was correct, but I ask the gentleman from 


| New York if he will yield to me for the purpose of addressing 


a legitimate parliamentary inquiry to the Speaker. 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. The rule as reported provides that for the pur- 
pose of vote and debate the two conference reports on the bill 
shall be considered as one report. Section 774 of the rules of 
the House provides: 

On the demand of any Member, before the question is put, a question 
shall be divided if it include propositions so distinct in substance that 
one being taken away a substantive proposition shall remain. 


This rule provides that the two conference reports, each one 


distinct and substantive, shall be considered as one report. 
Now, my inquiry is: Does that take away the right of any 


Member to ask for a division and a separate vote on the two 
conference reports? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that if the resolution is 
adopted by a majority, that suspends the rule quoted by the 
gentleman for to-day in connection with this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule just presented provides 
a method for considering the two conference reports on H. R. 
2667, commonly referred to as the Hawley-Smoof tariff bill. 

We find ourselves in a peculiar position to-day. For the first 
time during my experience in the House we have before us two 
conference reports on the same 
are very Closely allied, deal in 
matter, and as the House has 


bill. but as these two reports 
general terms with the same 
already voted on one of the 
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complete reports and has voted on each individual item con- 
tained in the other report, it seems to me perfectly proper that 
at this time they should be joined together and that we should 
do in the House what the Senate did by unanimous consent, 
that for the purpose of debate and vote we should consider both 
of these conference reports as one report. 

At this time I simply want to say to the House that a vote 
for this rule and for these conference reports is a vote for 
the pending tariff bill. [Applause.] If you are opposed to that 
bill, then vote against this resolution and against the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I notice the rule provides that the statement 
made by the managers On the part of the House shall be read in 
lieu of the report. I have not had time to examine it just 
for the moment. 

I think it will take an hour at least to read the statements 
accompanying these reports. They have been printed in the 
Recorp. I think the membership is familiar with them. Why 
the House should take an hour to read these statements or 
reports is something | can not understand. 

Mr. SNELL. I was going to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that when the reading of the reports or statements is 
started, I am going to ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the further reading of the statements on the part of the 
munagers. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 


tlement of the House, when the history of the making of the | 


Hawley-Smoot tariff bill of 1930 shall have been completely 
written, it will attract the attention of students of economics 
principally for two reasons. 

First, for the unusual, the unfair, and the unparliamentary 
method by which it was “jammed” through the Congress of 
the United States over the reasonable objection of a 


duly elected minority, so that no opportunity was ever afforded | 
to fairly discuss it on its merits. 

Secondly, it will be an interesting study as the unnecessary, 
the unreasonable, and the extortionate rates which it lays upon 
The load is now increased by 


an already overburdened people. 
20 per cent. 

This rule here to-day is the final thrust—the “et tu Brute” 
of the parliamentarian procedure accompanying this bill. At 
every step in the progress of this tariff bill the rules of the 
House have been ruthlessly thrust aside, even temporarily 
revoked so that the interests concerned might be served in this 
mad rush to plunder our people. 

I have been a member of the Rules Committee of this House 
for seven years. The distinguished chairman is the only Repub- 
lican member of that committee longer in service on that com- 
mittee than I. I have seen countless rules reported from that 
powerful committee, but never until this good hour, in my 
experience, at least, has anyone, chairman, Rules Committee, or 
Republican steering committee, had the audacity to present to 
the House a rule which so completely violates all fair parlia- 
mentary procedure in at least three fundamental aspects. 

First, this rule for consideration of the conference reports on 
the tariff bill prohibits a separate vote on the two separate and 
distinct conference reports. We are now compelled to vote on 
the two reports en bloc. We must take both or leave both. Up 
or down we must vote both reports, though some 
Republicans as well as Democrats, might agree with one report 
and disagree with the other. When wis that ruthless method 
ever before adopted? Let the Republican Members of this House, 
the parliamentarians especially, who hold sacred the rules of 
this House, point to precedents justifying that arbitrary pro- 
cedure. Why this House has never considered the 
conference report at all. 

Secondly, the rules—and it must astound those Members in- 
terested in fair, unharnessed rules of procedure—the rule, I 
say, provides that “all points of order shall be waived.” 
Search your precedents for a parallel of that “ gag.” Consider 
what that extraordinary provision of the rule means. Why, 
even though either or both conference reports should violate 
the fundamental rules of this House,-the rule concerning ger- 
maneness, for instance, the rule conferring the power of the 
conferees within the limits adopted by the two Houses, aye, 
even though both conference reports should violate every single, 
solitary rule of this House, no Member can rise in his place 
and protect orderly and fair parliamentary procedure by mak- 
ing a point of order. Sic semper tyrannis! 


second 


| possible; that 
| this House. 


| tinction. 


| best thing to stabilize the present business 





| final 


| the bill shall not be permitted to vote.” It 


large, | 


Members, | 
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Thirdly, the rule for the first time in my experience, at least, 
does not contain the usual unexceptional provision for at least 
one motion to recommit as provided in paragraph 4 of 
XVI. Rule XI provides that the Committee on Rules 


Shall not report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent 
motion to recommit being made as provided in paragraph 4 of Rul 


Rule 


the 
XVI 
When the chairman of the Rules Committee yesterday filed 
the resolution of that committee, I reserved all points of order 
against the resolution because it to be an 
rageous violation of our rules that no motion to recommit 
not motion to recommit was aflorded 
Search your precedents for that, you parliamen 
tarians! It is no answer to the spirit of the rule that 
conference report and not a bill. The rule makes no 
Nor is it any answer that a motion to 
would be ineffectual because the Senate conferees may have 
adjourned. Answer any way you try, the apparent purpose of 
the omission to include the right of one motion to recommit 
to deprive the House of further action on the measure. It may 
be, as stated by the press and the country generally, that the 


seemed to me out 
wis 
even one 
this is a 
such dis 


rare 


rec 
is 


uncertainty 
by this bill would be to finally dispose of it in way 
are at least obeying that mandate. 

The only provision missing from this rule, the only 
stroke against free discussion of 
130,000,000 people, is a provision that “ any 


caused 
some You 
last and 
legislation affecting 
Member opposed to 
comes a8 a Surprise 
that the rule did not disenfranchise the opponents of the 
ure. To leave that out must have been an oversight 
Fear not, you Democrats, that the Democratic 
the Rules Committee did not protest against this 
procedure. Like the entire Democratic delegation 
York, they have fought this bill at every step. Our 
be weak now. 


meus 


minority on 
outrageous 
New 
voices in ty 
In June we may be flaying the windmills, 


from 


but 


| in November the cause of righteous and just and ordinary fair 


ness will reap a harvest. The American people are too good 
sportsmen, they love fair play too much to further countenance 
such “steam rolling.” They will stand for the old steam roller 
for a while, they will watch it go up the street, but when it 
turns around and continues to back up and roll over the help 
less minority victim time and time again, then the unequaled 
sense of fair play will protest so loudly that the voices of yes 
terday ineffective in a little room in the gallery 


floor of this 


| Capitol Building will be heard from Cape Cod to San Diego. 
| We Democrats accept the challenge of the czars. 


So much for the 


procedure. 

As to the merits of this tariff bill, as to the rates it 
the American people almost as a unit tremble at conse 
quences of the enactment of this legislation. At 85 per 
cent of our press, irrespective of their party affiliations, de 
nounce the bill as the most iniquitous ever conjured. Mark you 
well, ladies and gentlemen, another Republican protective tariff 
bill will never be enacted. Inwardly all the leaders of your 
party feel like the colored soldier when he was embarking at 
Brest for home. A friend asked him how he felt about the war 
The colored boy replied, “ Well, it was all right; but 
my last Werld War.” ‘This is your last tariff bill. 

Scores of foreign nations, protesting in vain at the bill's 
unfair discrimination against friendly countries, threaten, and 
have already enacted, reprisals which will tend to destroy our 
foreign commerce and our friendship with the nations of the 
world. We stand before the world to-day as a financial bully, 
drunk with wealth, sneeringly threatening to destrey the eco 
nomic status of the poorer and economically weaker nations 
of the world. So repugnant is the measure, even to Republicans 
of the House and Senate, that scores of Members in both bodies 
who ordinarily have favored a protective tariff are nauseated at 
the extremities to which this bill has gone and can not stomach 
its un-Americanism and its injustice. Capitalists 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, business mei, big and 
little, counted heretofore as favoring the policy of “ protec 
tion,” have already flooded Congress and the White House 
with their most vehement protests against the possible enact 
ment of this vicious brigandage. Not one voice in ten thousand 
has been raised in support of this tariff bill. The farmers, fo 
70 years the backbone of the Republican Party and “ protection,” 
are incensed at its provisions. The “light” has finally broken 
on them. When they finally saw the possibility of a high tariff 
on the shingles and the floor boards of the old barn they rebelled, 
but to no avail. The industrial East, from which the votes come 
which will pass this bill, will attempt to continue to 
the farmer into yoting the Republican ticket. We shall 
November whether the farmers will forget 


outrageous violation of all our rules of 
imposes, 
the 


least 


this is 


bankers, 


ck ceive 
see in 
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For the first time the eyes of labor are opened and the wage | ject, you can not make any point of order against them, and you 
earner abhors the bill. Business fears its consequence. Wall | are obliged to take it as submitted by the, by this rule, all-power- 
Street and the security exchanges of the country fear its enact- | ful conferees 
ment as the last straw which will crash all the security mar- 
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Mr. Speaker, I view with alarm this dangerous proceeding, 


kets. Recently, on rumors and hopes that the bill might not | and some day you who are trying to interrogate me and ask- 
become a law, the already demoralized markets buoyed up. | ing that I yield to you may regret that you have gone as far 
There was a flurry on the upside. This morning the markets | as you have gone with this rule. I feel that the time has ar- 


broke further, and no one can guess what will happen Monday. | rived that we should protect ours as well as the rights of this 
What will happen when the bill shall become a law by the | House, that we should have some voice in the legislation, espe- 
President’s signature? There are many people who believe we | cially such important legislation as this. 


shall then have the worst market crash of recent times. Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 
Who really wants this bill? Oh, yes; the Grundys and the Mr. SABATH. I yield. 
Mellons and the Garys want it, and their satellites and their Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the gentleman knows that we 


hirelings submit to their master’s voices. But the people of | had a vote on the first conference report. Did the gentleman, 
the consuming public, the “little fellows,’ do not want it, aye, | or anybody else, raise any point of order in the House when that 
even “ business ” does not want it Many a prayer will rise to | opportunity was offered? 
heaven after to-day that the Chief Executive at the other end | Mr. SABATH. I am not a member of the Ways and Means 
of Pennsylvania Avenue will be brave enough, fair enough, ; Committee, and I do not know whether the committee reserved 
American enough to do the big thing and veto this bill. If | its rights at that time or not. I invariably do not mix in mat- 
he does not, if he lacks the courage of red-blooded American | ters of other committees, where I feel that they are competent 
manhood, we Democrats, we, who have actively and with all our | to protect themselves and the House. [Applause.] 
voice and with all our strength and with all our resources, have | Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, under this special 
opposed this imposition of another billion dollars of tribute on | rule within a few hours we will be compelled to vote on the 
our people, we still stand adamant, maybe with our backs to | most important legislation or bill ever presented to the House. 
the wall to-day, but we have our feet firmly planted at | This tariff bill is most iniquitous and the highest in the history 
Thermopylae. We accept this challenge to the American people. | of the Nation. What justification, what excuse, you gentlemen 
We have only to wait until November. Then, when the burden- | Who vote for this bill will be able to make or give for your 
some effects of this, your handicraft, shall be felt by our people, | action is extremely difficult for me to foresee. 
in that cold gray realization of the autumnal dawn, we shall Mr, Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the House, I and all 
still be there—fighting. We accept the gauntlet you have | Who have the interest of our country and not the interest of the 
thrown down. We snatch it up! We accept your brazen chal- | privileged and specially protected monopolies at heart will of 
lenge! We will meet you in November, at Philippi. [Ap- | necessity be compelled to vote against this bill and will deplore 
plause. | its passage. Nevertheless I feel that business conditions de- 
mand that we put to an end the 14 months’ long uncertainty and 
exasperating delay which in a great measure has been re- 
sponsible for the general depression, the ruination of business, 
and brought about the continuous great unemployment in our 
land. At one time L was hopeful that we would pass a bill that 
would be helpful and beneficial, but I am in grave doubt as to 
the final effect of this legislation on the country, and 1 assure 
you, Mr. Speaker, that I would be immensely pleased and grate- 
ful if my apprehensions were unfounded and that the reverse 
to pay homage to him—he was supreme. For nearly three might be true, as after all I am tremendously interested that 
terms he ruled the House with an iron hand—he appointed all | confidence be restored and reestablished and that employment be 
the committees and controlled the legislation of this House, | found for all willing hands, so that the country could again 
You, Mr. Speaker, and some of you gentlemen recollect the | attain that forward stride that spells progress and prosperity, 
prolonged struggle that took place in the Sixty-first Congress Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
to bring about the overthrow of Cannonism and the struggle | from New York [Mr, Brack]. 
to divest him of that unlimited power which he assumed and| Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
exercised over Congress. You, Mr. Speaker, and others remem- | Want to say one thing for the gentlenran from New York [Mr. 
ber the two days and two nights struggle in which finally a | SNELL] that when he has to perform an operation he does it 
majority succeeded in freeing itself from the yoke of tyranny | quickly without an anesthetic. [Laughter.] 
of the Speaker by adopting rules which took from him the | This tariff bill represents the first principles of polished pecu- 
power of appointment of committees and generally liberalizing | lation—take it, take as much as possible, take it safely. This 
the rules of the House and making Congress again a deliberate | is a titanic larceny. It is superextortion. 
legislative body. The country acclaimed it a great victory, and 
the Members of the House attained the freedom of action and 


I reserve the balance of my time 

Mr. POU Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois |Mr. SanaTH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, 20 
years ago the country was tremendously aroused against what 
wus then known all through the Nation as Cannonism and 
against the Cannon rules. Why? Because under the then ex- 
isting rules of the House the Speaker possessed unlimited power. 
Ile was ezar, he was in absolute control and all were obliged 


We all remember 

the early days of this extravaganza of theft. How the hordes 

of the privileged descended like a plague on the Capitol and 

deliberation which the Constitution originally provided. The | began to eat out the heart of American prosperity. With eager 

House become responsive to the needs of the Nation. The rule eyes and clutching hands they waited outside of the Ways and 
j 


that you have brought out to-day, to my mind, is more vicious | Means room to get theirs, and they did not wait in vain. 
than the old Cannon rules which bound the membership of the | The President had promised a tariff revision limited in scope, 
House for many years and specially so during Speaker Cannon’s | and now he must sign this atrocity without rime, reason, or 
régime. Mr, Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel that the time | limit, or off with his head. Congress has betrayed the people. 
is fast approaching when the country again will be aroused | The Republican Party has delivered for its financial backers. 
igainst the methods pursued by you gentlemen now in contro] | A colossal iniquity has been contrived by the Republicans to 
of this House. This rule deprives the Members of the House of | make two classes in America—the extrenrely rich and the ex- 
rights and privileges that we have at all times felt were ours | tremely poor. . 
and have jealously guarded. A party can be bribed as well as an individual, and the Re- 
Mr, Speaker, this rule provides that no points of order may | publican Party was paid two years ago to do the cruel ‘injustice 
lie against the reports or any provision in the reports. of to-day. In the name of protection we are fastened with 
We have heretofore believed we were protected against legis- | extortion. 
lation on the part of conferees. We know how often the con- Old King Canute Grunpy held up his hand and the flow of 
ferees endeavor to usurp the power of Congress and write into | trade stopped. He has passed away politically, but this tariff 
a conference report provisions that have been rejected by the | bill is his last will and testament to take care of all his blood 


House. | relatives of protection. None of them need guardians. 

But we were safeguarded under the present existing rules, | As Grunpy hath gone so shall ye all go. This is one time the 
We could raise a point of order against any matter that was | Republicans are not going to get away with it. [Applause.] 
not originally in the House or the Senate bill, and we could Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the curtain is about to fall on the last 
limit and prevent the usurpation of power on the part of the 


scene in the legislative drama, which has engaged the attention 
conferees whenever they exceeded their authority, and thereby | of the country for well-nigh 18 months. The bill has been dis- 
preserve ours and the rights of the House. | cussed at length, and the time has passed when any argument 

But under this rule that protection and that right and privi- | against the bill can be of any avail whatsoever. ~ Suffice it to 
lege is taken away. I do not, nor do you, know what is con- | say that you are about to pass the highest tariff bill in 140 


tained in the two conference reports for which you will shortly | years. 


There has been no demand for this legislation. The files. of 
the committee in the House and in the Senate will not disclose 


vote. But regardless of what they contain, whether outside of 
the House or the Senate bill, you are told that you can not ob- 
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that the voice of any considerable portion of America has been ' 


raised asking for any such legislation. On the contrary, there 
has been almost a nation-wide protest against the passage of 
the bill. Not only that, there is now almost a world-wide pro- 
test against the passage of any such legislation. It is the an- 
swer of the party in power to the cry of bankrupt agriculture 
for relief. 

For every dime that you put into one pocket of the American 
farmer by this bill you take out a dollar from the other pocket. 
It is your answer to the plea for work of 3.000.000 American 
workingmen who are out of employment. The bill means cur- 
tailment of production because of loss of market and therefore 
increase in the number of the unemployed. 
the plea of the bread lines that exist 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been some strange, occult influence 
bebind this bill somewhere. The wonder is that in the face of 
such a protest such a measure could be put through. It must 
be that there has been an intinence behind the bill that has not 
been fully disclosed. It must be that the select few who con- 
tribute thousands to successful campaigns are the hidden but 
compelling influence behind this bill, because they expect mil- 
lions in return for the thousands they put up. Under the 
operation of this bill they will not be disappointed. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is putting it mildly if I say that Presi- 
dent. Hoover's administration has been a disappointment. He is 
an estimable gentleman and I respect him very highly, but I do 
not think any voice will be raised to dispute the statement that 
up to this good hour his administration has been a disappoint- 
ment. It is said that opportunity knocks once at the door of 
every man. When this bill is carried to the White House op- 
portunity will knock at the door of Herbert Hoover. 
would reinstate himself, if he would subserve the best interests 
of America, if he would regain the good will of the world, he 
will veto the most vicious piece of legislation that has ever been 
sent to the White House. [Applause on the Democratic side.| 
Will he have the courage to do it, Mr. Speaker? We can only 
wait and see. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I had reserved some time because 
I expected that our friends on the Democratic side of the House 
would present some new urguments why this rule should not be 
adopted at the present time, but the arguments they have used 
have been the same ones they have used against every rule 
which has been presented in this House since I have been a 
Member. Thus far it has not had any special effect upon the 
membership of the House. Therefore, I shall not try to answer 


It is your answer to 
to-day in every city in 


them at the present time but shall move the previous question on | 


the adoption of the rule. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 
The previous question was ordered, 
The SPEAKER. 
tion. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and bays were ordered. 
The question wus taken; and there were—yeas 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 65, as follows: 
[Roll No. 68] 
YEAS—222 
Freeman 
French 


299 


nays 140, 


Cochran, Pa, 
Cole 
Colton 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Andresen 


Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 


If he | 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- | 
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Menzes 
Merritt 
Micheelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Monte 


Murphy 
Nelson, M: 
Newhall 
Nicdringhaus 
O'Conner, La 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Palmer 
Parker 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Purnell 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Ayres 

Bell 

Black 
Blanton 
Bloom 

Box 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Briggs 


| Browne 


Browning 
Brunner 
Busby 
Campbell, lowa 
Canfield 
‘arley 
‘artwright 
‘eller 

lark, N.C. 
‘ochran, Mo. 
‘ollier 
‘ooper, Tenn. 
‘orning 

ox 

‘raddock 
Crisp 
Cross 
Crosser 
Cullen 
Dickstein 


| Aldrich 


Alien 


Bankhead 


3eck 
Bland 
Bohn 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Byrns 
Cable 
Cannon 


| Christgau 


Collins 
Cooke 
Cramton 
Curry 
Dallinger 


So the 


resolution 


Ramey, Frank M 
Rausley 

Reece 

Reid, 11 
Robinson 

Roge rs 
Rowhbottom 
Sanders, N. ¥ 
Schafer, Wis 
Sears 

Seger 

Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo 

Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 

Simmons 

SimmMnis 
Sloan 
Smith 
Snell 
Snow 
Sparks 


Idaho 


NAYS 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Doxey 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 
Evans 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
(earner 
Garrett 
Grasque 
Gavagan 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Granfield 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 

Hall, Miss 
Halsey 
Ilammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala 
Howard 
Huddlestor 
Itull, Wis 
Igoe 


Jeffers 


Mont. 


ANSWERED °* 
Douglass 
VOTING O5 


NOT 


Davis 
Doyle 
Esierly 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Fort 

Freat 
Gibson 
Golder 
Hartley 
Hoffman 
Hull, Tenn. 
James 
Johnson, Ill 
Johnston, Mo. 
Kendall, Pa 
Ketcham 


was 


Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, 1) 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Sroebb 
Strong, Kans 
Stron P 
Sullivan, Pa 
Summers, W 
sWial art 
Swick 

Swin 

abe 
Taylor, Tenn 
Fempl 
rhaictl 
thomps 
Phurston 
Tilso 
Timberlake 
Tink! 
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ish 


Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex 
Jones, Tex 
Kennedy 

Kerr 
Kinchelo 
Knutson 

Kval 

La inardia 
Lanham 
Lankford, Ga 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lazier 
Ludlow 
Met lintic 
Met'orma 
Me Turtle 
McKeown 
McMillan 
McSwain 
Mansfield 
Mead 
Milligan 
Montagu 
Mux ney 
Moore, Ky 
Moore, Va 
Morehead 
Nelson, M« 
O'Connell 
«(yConnor, N. ¥ 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala 
Oliver, N.Y. 


PRESENT 
Muss 


Okla 


Kun: 
Kurtz 
Lambert 
Larsen 
MeReynolds 
Maas 
Nelson 
Nolan 
Norton 
Owen 
Peavey 
Porter 
Pratt, Ha 
Rayburn 
Reed, N. ¥ 
Romjue 
Seiberling 


son 


Wis 


reourt 


agreed to. 


Mas 


J 
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Treadway 


rurpin 

Vestal 
ainwright 
ason 


tres 


atson 
is Pa, 


itley 
lk 


luglesworth 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Palmisano 
Parks 

Patman 
Patterson 

Pou 

Prall 

Quayle 

Quib 

Ragon 

Rainey, Henry T. 
Ramseyer 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 
tutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Selvig 
Strovich 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. ¥ 
Steagall 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga 
Warren 
Weich, Calif. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Tex. 


Sinclair 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sto. 

Taylor, Colo 
Underhill 
Vincent, Mich. 
Walker 
White 
Williams 
Wingo 

Wyant 

Yon 


Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Green 

Guyer 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, Ml. 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Haugen 
Hawley 

Hess 

Hickey 

Hill, Wash. 
loch 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 

llope 
Hopkins 
Houston, Del. 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Morton D. 


Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Rachmann 
Bacon 

Baird 
Barbour 
Reedy 

Beers 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Butler 
Campbell, I'a 
Carter, Calif 
Carter, Wyo 
(halmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. Y. 


Connery 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coyle 

Crail 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 

De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dickinson 
Doutrich 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dyer 
Eaton, Colo. 
Eaton, N. J. 


Ellis 
Englebright 
Estep 
Evans, Calif. 
Fenn 

Fish 

Foss 

Free 


Irwin 
Jenkins 


Hull, William E. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jonas, N.C. 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kendall, Ky. 
Kiefner 

Kiess 

Kinzer 

Kopp 

Korell 

Lampert 
Langley 
Lankford, Va. 
Lea 

Leavitt 

Leech 
Lebibach 

Letts 

Lace 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCormick, II, 
MeFadden 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 

Martin 


The 
On 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 
the vote: 


Dallinger (for) with Mr. Douglas 
Cramton (for) with Mr. Byrns (4gainst) 
White (for) with Mr. Wingo (against). 
Walker (for) with Mr. Christgau (against) 
Exterly (for) with Mr. Bland (against) 
Ketcham (for) with Mr. Sproul of Kansas 
Beck (for) with Mr. Stedman (aguinst) 
Underhill (for) with Mr. Davis (ageinst) 
Aldridge (for) with Mi: Bankhead (against). 
Allen (for) with Mr. Doyle (against) 
Johnston of Missouri (for) with Mr. Peavey 
Sinclair (for) with Mr. Larsen (against) 
Reed of New York (fer) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin 
Fort (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 

Finley (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against) 

Hartley (for) with Mr. Lambertson (against) 

Gibson (for) with Mr. Maas (against) 
Hoffman (for) with Mr. Williams (aga 
john (for) with Mr. Hull of Tennesses 
Wyant (for) with Mr. Romjue (againsi) 
Cable (for) with Mr. Cannon (against) 
Porter (for) with Mr. Kunz (against) 
Harcourt J. Pratt (for) with Mr. Rayburn 
Owen (for) with Mr. Nolan (against) 
Kendall of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr 
Kurtz (for) with Mr. Collins (against) 
Golder (for) with Mr. Buchanan (against) 

Curry (for) with Mr. Taylor of Colorado (against). 


f Massachusetts (against). 


(against). 


(against). 


(against). 


inst) 
(against) 


(agninst). 


McReynolds (against). 
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Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I voted | 
“no,” but 7 wish to withdraw that vote and be paired with Mr. 
DALLINGER, who would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

COMMISSIONERS UNDER THE COURT OF CLAIMS 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under 

the rule a conference report on the bill (H. R. 7822) amend- 


ing section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1925 (45 Stats. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to 
authorize the appointment of commissioners by the Court of 
Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 
for other purpost 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILson). 
and referred to the Union Calendar. 


s 


Ordered printed 


THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference reports 
on the bill H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
ealls up the conference reports on the bill H. R. 2667, the tariff 
bill. Under the rule the Clerk will read the statement accom- 
panying the reports. 

The Clerk began the reading of the statement, as follows: 


The on the 


managers part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon | 
by the conferees and recommended in the accompanying conference 
report 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the further reading of the statement may be dispensed with. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 


Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I do not intend to object—but I do want to call attention to 
the fact that when it is necessary to bring in a political rule 
for the purpose of protecting certain of the membership in cer- 
tain things, they usually make a mess of it. If this unanimous 
consent were not granted, this House could not vote on the con- 
ference report until at least half past 8 o’clock to-night and it 
would take three hours’ debate under the rule which the Com- 
mittee on Rules.-brought in for the purpose of protecting instead 
of promoting the interest of Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The conference reports and statements are as follows: 

{H. 


Rept. No. 1892] 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on those amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 


States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, upon 
which an agreement was reported by a previous committee of 
conference to the House on April 28, 1930 (H. Rept. 1326), and 
to the Senate on April 29, 1980 (S. Doc. 138), having met, after 
full and free have agreed to recon.mend and do 
recommend to their respective Iouses as follows: 

That the same action with respect to such amendments (ex- 
cept amendments numbered 327, 424, 425, 454, 657, 848, and 849) 
be taken as recommended in the report of such previous com- 
mittee of conference. A print of such report is appended hereto 
for the information of the Senate and House. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 424, 

425, 454, 848, and 849. 
Amendment numbered That the House recede from its 
reement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 327, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

‘Par. 367. (a) Watch movements, and time-keeping, time- 
measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and instru- 
ments, whether or not designed to be worn or carried on or 
about the person, all the foregoing, if less than 1.77 inches wide, 
whether or not in cases, containers, or housings: 

“(1) If more than 1% inches wide, $1.25 each; if more than 
1.2 but not more than 1% inches wide, $1.40 each; 
if more than 1 inch but not more than 1.2 inches wide, $1.55 
each; if more than nine-tenths of 1 inch but not more than 1 
inch wide, $1.75 each; if more than eight-tenths of 1 inch but 
not more than nine-tenths of 1 inch wide, $2 each; if more than 


conference 


Qo7. 
oel. 





and 


inches 


Oregon | 





six-tenths of 1 inch but not more than eight-tenths of 1 inch 
wide, $2.25 each; if six-tenths of 1 inch or less wide, $2.50 each. 

“(2) In the case of any of the foregoing having no jewels or 
only one jewel, the above rates shall be reduced by 40 per cent. 

“(3) Any of the foregoing having more than seven jewels 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 15 cents for each jewel 
in excess of seven. 

“(4) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 for each adjustment of whatever kind (treating ad- 
justment to temperature as two adjustments) in accordance 
with the markings as hereinafter provided. 

“(5) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 each, if constructed or designed to operate for a 


| period in excess of 47 hours without rewinding, or if self- 
winding, or if a self-winding device may be incorporated 
therein. 
“(6) Any of the foregoing having more than 17 jewels, 
| 


whether adjusted or unadjusted, and whether with or without 
dials, shall, in lieu of the duties provided in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), (4), and (5), be subject to a duty of $10.75 each, 

“(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly on one or more of the top plates or 
bridges: The name of the country of manufacture; the name 
of the manufacturer or purchaser; in words and in Arabic 
numerals the number of jewels, if any, serving a mechanical 
purpose as frictional bearings; and, in words and in Arabic 
numerals, the number and classes of adjustments, or, if 
unadjusted, the word ‘ unadjusted.’ 

“(c) Parts for any of the foregoing shall be dutiable as 
follows: 

“(1) Parts (except pillar or bottom plates, or their equiva- 
lent, bridges or their equivalent, and jewels) imported in the 
same shipment with complete movements, mechanisms, devices, 
or instruments, provided for in subparagraph (a) of this para- 


graph (whether or not suitable for use in such movements, 
mechanisms, devices, or instruments), 45 per centum ad 


valorem; but this clause of this subparagraph shall not be ap- 
plicable to that portion of all the parts in the shipment which 
exceeds in value 4 per cent of the value of such complete 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments; 

“(2) Pillar or bottom plates or their equivalent, shall be 
subject to one-half the amount of duty which would be borne 
by the complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument 
for which suitable. 

“(3) Each assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under 
clause (1) of this subparagraph) consisting of two or more 
parts or pieces of metal or other material joined or fastened 
together shall be subject to a duty of 3 cents for each such part 
or piece of material, except that in the case of jewels the duty 
shall be 15 cents instead of 3 cents, and except that in the case 
of pillar or bottom plates or their equivalent the duty shall be 
the rate provided in clause (2) of this subparagraph instead of 
8 cents, and except that in the case of a balance assembly the 


o CE 
duty shall be 50 cents for the assembly instead of 3 cents for 
each part or piece thereof. No assembly or subassembly shall 
be subject to a greater amount of duty than would be borne by 
| the complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument for 
which suitable, nor to a less rate of duty than 45 per cent 
ad valorem. For the purpose of this clause a balance assembly 
shall be an assembly consisting of a balance wheel, balance 
staff, and hairspring, with or without the other parts commer- 
cially known as parts of a balance assembly. For the purpose 
of this clause bimetallic balance wheels (not part of a balance 
assembly), and mainsprings with riveted ends, shall each be 
considered as one part or piece. 

“(4) All other parts (except jewels), 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Jewels, suitable for use in any movement, mechanism, 
device, or instrument, dutiable under this paragraph or para- 
graph 368, or in any meter or compass, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

“(e) Dials for any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, 
devices, or instruments, if such dials are less than one and 
seventy-seven one hundredths inches wide and are imported 
separately, 5 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. Dials 
for any of the movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments 
provided for in this paragraph, whether or not attached 





thereto, shall have stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, con- 
spicuously and indelibly thereon the name of the country of 
manufacture; which marking if the dial is imported attached 
to any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or 
instruments, shall be placed on the face of the dial in such 
manner as not to be obscured by any part of the case, con- 
tainer, or housing. 

“(f) All cases, containers, or housings, designed or suitable 
for the inclosure of any of the foregoing movements, mecha- 
nisms, devices, or instruments, whether or not containing such 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, and whether 
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finished or unfinished, complete or incomplete, except such con- 
tainers as are used for shipping purposes only: 


“(1) If made of gold or platinum, 75 cents each and 45 per | 


cent ad valorem; 

“(2) if in part of gold, silver, or platinum, er wholly of 
silver, 40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem; 

“(3) if set with precious, semiprecious, or imitation precious, 
or imitation semiprecious stones, or if prepared for the set 
ting of such stones, 40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem ; 

“(4) if of base metal (and not containing gold, silver, or 
platinum), 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem ; 

“(5) any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, if 
enameled, shall be subject to an additional duty of 15 per cent 
ad yalorem. 

“(g) Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, shall 
have cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and indelibly on 
the inside of the back cover, the name in full of the manufacturer 
or purchaser and the name of the country of manufacture. 

“(h) For the purposes of this paragraph the width of any 
movement, mechanism, device, or instrument, shall be the short- 
est surface dimension through the center of the pillar or 
bottom plate, or its equivalent, not including in the measure- 
ment any portion not essential to the functioning of the move- 
ment, mechanism, device, or instrument. 

“(i) For the purposes of this paragraph and paragraph 368 
the term ‘ jewel’ includes substitutes for jewels. 

“(j) An article required by this paragraph to be marked 
shall be denied entry unless marked in exact conformity with 
the requirements of this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 657: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 657, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “ Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, 
all the foregoing not specially provided for, weighing 
deniers or more per length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad 
valorem; weighing less than 150 deniers per length of 450 
meters, 50 per cent ad valorem; and, in addition, yarns of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall be subject to an 


additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none | 


of the foregoing filaments shall be subject to a less duty than 
40 cents per pound, and none of the foregoing yarns shal! be 
subject to a less duty than 45 cents per pound. Any of the 
foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist per inch 
shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 45 cents 
per pound ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
W. C. Hawtey, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Isaac BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Reep SMoor, 
JAMES E. Watson, 
SamvurL M. Srorrrivcr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


{S. Doe. 138] 
[Print of previous conference report on tariff bill of 1930] 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 


protect American labor, and for other purposes, having met, | 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and | 


do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 11, 


22, 24, 34, 44, 45, 
159, 160, 168, 169, 
227, 234, 246, 247, 
335, 336, 340, 343, 
557, 565, 572, 573, 
616, 621, 622, 623, 
681, 682, 684, 690, 
759, 760, 769, 770, 


53, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 104, 108, 109, 
170, 171, 172, 190, 191, 192, 193, 209, 
248, 253, 261, 263, 265, 266, 298, 299, 
382, 384, 429, 432, 440, 447, 485, 513, 
586, 588, 589, 590, 591, 592, 594, 603, 
647, 651, 655, 667, 669, 671, 673, 675, 
693, 700, 701, 714, 718, 733, 741, 742, 746, 
773, 774, 788, 789, 790, 792, 796, 801, 810, 
815, 826, 831, 832, 833, 835, 841, 847, 852, 853, 854, 856, 85s. 
860, 862, 865, 864, 865, 866, 867, 868, S69, S70, 871, S72, 873, 874, 
875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880, 881, 882, 883, 884, 886, 894, 


118, 
212, 
330, 
521, 
607, 
677, 


141, 
215, 
331, 
529, 


609, 


757, 
811, 
859, 


2, 
944, 949, 
967, 968, 998, 1007, 1030, 1043, 1097, 1117, 1142, 1143, 1144, 1146, 


1147, 1153, 1159, 1160, 1162, 1163, 1165, 1166, 1174, 1176, 1177, | 


1198, 1202, 1203, 1204, 1205. 1206, 1207, 1208, 1209, 1210, 1211, 
1212, 1225, 1226, 1228, 1240, 1248, and 1253. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 47, 50, 51, 54, 


150 | 


679, | 
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| 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, GO, 61, 62, 63, 64, 6S, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 
| 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 9S, V9, 100, 101, 
103, 105, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 116, 117, 119, 120, 23, 
| 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
39, 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 1458, 150, 152, 153, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 161, 162, 164, 165, 166, 173, 174, 175, 176, 178, 
| 179, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 194, 196, 198 
199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 210, 211, 216, 217, 218, 219, 222 229, 
231, 232, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 56, 257, 258, 259, 260, 262, 264, 267, 268, 
| 269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 286, 
| 287, 288, 290, 291, 295, 296, 297, 300, 301, 302, 308, 304, 305, 308, 
| 309, 310, 313, 314, 316, 318, 320, 321, 322, 5, 326, 333, 334, 


or 


137, 
154, 
177. 
197, 


» 220, 









| 338, 339, 345, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, , 359, 360, 361, 
362, 363, 365, 366, 378, 388, 389, 390, 391, 308, Bf 400, 
402, 403, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, i, 417, 

418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 426, 427, 428, 430, 431, 483, 434, 

| 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 441, 442, 448, 444, 445, 446, 449, 41, 

| 452, 453, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464 i, 466, 

| 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478 i80, 
481, 482, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 493, 494, 495, 496 , 408, 

| 499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 506, 507. 508, 509, 510 , 512, 

| 515, 516, 517, 518, 519, 520, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 530, 

| 631, 582, 533, 534, 535, 536, 537, 5388, 539, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544, 

545, 546, 547, 548, 549, 550, 551, 552, 553, 554, 555, 556, 558, 559, 

| 560, 561, 562, 563, 564, 566, 567, 568, 560, 570, 571, 574, S75, 577, 

| 578, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 585, 587, 593, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 

600, 601, 602, G04, 605, 606, GOS, 610, 611, 612, 613, 614, 617, 618, 
619, 620, 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 629, 630, 631, 682, 633, 634, 635, 
636, 637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 648, 650, 653, 
654, 656, 658, 659, 660, 661, 662, 663, 664, 665, 666, 668, 670, 672, 

| 674, 676, 678, GSO, 683, 685, 686, 687, GS8, 689, 691, 692, 694, GOD, 
696, 697, 698, G99, 702, 703, 704, 705, 706, 710, 711, 712, 713, 715, 
716, 717, 720, 721, 722, 723, 725, 726, 727, 728, 730, 731, 734, 735, 

| 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 743, 744, 749, 750, 751, 752, 753, T54, 755, 

| 756, 758, 762, 763, 766, 767, 768, 772, T75, 776, T77, T78, T79, Tso, 
781, 782, 783, 786, 793, 794, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806, S807, SOS, S809, 

} 812, 813, 814, 816, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 823, S28, 829, 834, 836, 

| 837, 838, 839, 540, 842, 843, S44, 845, 846, 850, 855, 857, 861, SSD, 
890, 900, 912, 918, 924, 939, 941, 943, 986, 988, 990, 991, 994, 996, 

| 1000, 1001, 1005, 1011, 1042, 1044, 1045, 1054, 1056, 1065, 1069, 
1073, 1088, 1100, 1101, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1110, 1113, 1115, 1116, 

| 1118, 1119, 1121, 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 1127, 1136, 1137, 1145, 

| 1148. 1149, 1150, 1154, 1155, 1164, 1167, 1169, 1170, 1172, 1173, 
1175, 1178, 1180, 1181, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185, 1186, 1187, 1188, 
1189, 1190, 1191, 1192, 1193, 1194, 1195, 1196, 1197, 1199, 1200, 

| 1201, 1213, 1214, 1215, 1216, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 1221, 1222, 
1223, 1224, 1227, 1229, 12380, 1231, 1232, 1233, 1234, 1236, 1237, 
1238, 1241, 1242, 1243, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1247, 1249, 1250, 1251, 
and 1252, und agree to the same. 

! Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 

; agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 

| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 

| insert “13 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

| Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 

| agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 

| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
| matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“31% cents”: and the Senate agree to the same. 





Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
| ment insert “formic acid, 3 cents per pound” and a semicolon ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“5 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
| “11 eents”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
| matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“olele acid or red oil, 20 per cent ad valorem” and a 
colon; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree te the same with av amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


seml- 
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matter proposed to be inserted by the S&S: 
“12 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“$1.25”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matier proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“75 cents’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 


Q7 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “calcium acetate, crude, 1 cent per pound” and a semi- 
colon; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “30 per cent’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


its 


insert the following: 
“ pound, 

“(b) Synthetic indigo, ‘Colour Index No. 1177,’ and sulphur 
black, ‘Colour Index No. 978,’ 3 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. : 


“(c) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall 
be based upon the American selling price defined in 
division (2 


(as sub- 


article manufactured or produced in the United States. If.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its 


nate amendment insert | 


and | 
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Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “3% cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
24 of the House bill, line 13, after “ valorem,” insert “ euca- 
lyptus, 15 per cent ad valorem” and a semicolon; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the mutter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Par. 65. (a) Paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known 
as artists’, school, students’, or children’s paints or colors: 

“(1) In tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
1% pounds net weight each, and valued at less than 20 cents 
per dozen pieces, and not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color 
outfits, three-fourths of 1 cent per tube, jar, cake, pan, or 
other form. 

(2) In tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
11% pounds net weight each, and valued at 20 cents or more per 
dozen pieces, and not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color out- 
fits: In tubes or jars, 2 cents per tube or jar and 40 per cent 
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| 2d valorem; in cakes, pans, or other forms, 1144 cents per cake, 


) of section 402, Title IV) of any similar competitive | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and | 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendinent 
insert digitalis, 20 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate 
ugree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
the same with an amendment follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1% cents’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
the maiter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


House recede from its 


ugree to as 


agree as 


insert “10 per cent ad valorem; drawing ink, 15 per cent”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 


In lieu of 
amendment 


of | 


insert “‘ three-fourths of”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


pan, or other form and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) In tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other form, not exceeding 
1144 pounds, net weight each, when assembled in paint sets, kits, 
or color outfits, with or without brushes, water pans, outline 
drawings, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent ad valorem on 
the value as assembled. 

“(4) In bulk, or in any form exceeding 1% pounds net weight 
each, 8144 cents per ounce. 

“(b) For the purposes of this paragraph, tubes, jars, cakes, 
pans, or other forms, shall not be considered as assembled in a 
paint set, kit, or color outfit, unless assembled in such form and 
container, and with such assortment of merchandise, as to be 
suitable for sale at retail to artists, students, or children, as a 
paint set, kit, or color outfit.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “containing by weight less than 30 per cent of zine 


sulphide, 134 eents per pound; containing by weight 30 per 
cent or more of zine sulphide, 1% cents per pound and 15 
per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “14 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 163: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 163, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


its 


| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


In lieu of | 


insert the following: 
“Par. 51. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; natural crude cam- | 
phor, 1 cent per pound; natural refined camphor, 5 cents per 


pound; synthetic camphor, 5 cents per pound. If at the end of 
ihree years after the enactment of this act, the President finds 
that during the preceding six months the domestic production 
by quantity of synthetic camphor did not exceed 25 per cent 
of the domestic consumption thereof by quantity, or, at 
end of four years after the enactment of this act, that during 
the 
ceed 30 per cent of such consumption, or, at the ond of five 
years after the enactment of this act, that during the preceding 
six months such domestic production did not exceed 50 per cent 
of such consumption, he shall by proclamation so declare and, 
after six months thereafter, the rate on synthetic camphor shall 
be 1 cent per pound. To assist the President in making the 
investigation required by this provision, the Tariff Commission 
is empowered to investigate, to such extent as may be necessary, 


the | 


preceding six months such domestic production did not ex- | 


insert “21% cents per pound”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 167: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 167, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “$3 per ton”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 00. Turpentine, gum and spirts of, and rosin, 5 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 204: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 204, 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


in the manner provided in the case of investigations under sec- | 


tion 336 of this aet, and 
of its investigation.” 


And the Senate agree to the same, 





shall report to the President the result | 


of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “silica, crude, not specially provided for, $3.50 per 
ton” and a semicolon; and the Senate agree to the-same. 
Amendment numbered 205: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 205, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
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insert “containing more than 97 per cent of calcium fluoride, 
$5.60 per ton; containing not more than 97 per cent of cal- 
cium fluoride, $8.40 per ton”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 206: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 206, 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “; sand containing 95 per cent or more of silica and 
not more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of oxide of iron and 
suitable for use in the manufacture of glass, $2 per ton”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 207: That the House recede from its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Par. 208. (a) Mica, unmanufactured: Valued at not above 
15 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued at above 15 cents 
per pound, 4 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

““(b) Mica, cut or stamped to dimensions, shape, or form, 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Mica films and splittings, not cut or stamped to dimen- 
sions: Not above twelve ten-thousandths of 1 inch in thick- 
ness, 25 per cent ad valorem; over twelve ten-thousandths of 
1 inch in thickness, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Mica films and slittings cut or stamped to dimensions 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(e) Mica plates and built-up mica, and all manufactures of 
mica, or of which mica is the component material of chief value, 
by whatever name known, and to whatever use applied, and 
whether or not named, described, or provided for in any other 
paragraph of this act, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“(f) Untrimmed phlogopite mica from which no rectangular 
piece exceeding 2 inches in length or 1 inch in width may be 
cut, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(g) Mica waste and scrap valued at not more than 5 cents 
per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem; mica waste and scrap valued 
at more than 5 cents per pound shall be classified as mica, un- 
manufactured. 

“(h) Mica, ground or pulverized, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 208, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


“35 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 213: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 213, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “in addition to the foregoing there shall be paid a duty 
of 10 cents per dozen separate pieces on all tableware, kitchen- 
ware, and table and kitchen utensils” and a period; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 214, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“erystalline lump, chip, or dust, 30 per cent ad valorem; crys- 
talline flake, 1.65 cents per pound ”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 220, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“valorem; gauge glass tubes, wholly or in chief value of glass, 
60 per cent ’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 221, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(c) Illuminating articles of every description, finished or un- 
finished, wholly or in chief value of glass, for use in connection 
with artificial illumination: Prisms, glass chandeliers, and arti- 
cles in chief value of prisms, 60 per cent ad valorem; chimneys, 
55 per cent ad valorem; globes and shades, 70 per cent ad 
valorem; all others, 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
parts not specially provided for, wholly or in chief value of 
glass, of any of the foregoing shall be subject to the same rate 
of duty as the articles of which they are parts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 223: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 223, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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ment insert “That none of the forecoing weiching less than 16 
ounces but not less than 12 ounces per square foot shall be sub 
ject to a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided further” and a comma; and the Senate agree to the 


| same. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 


| boxes, shall be denied entry 
| 50 square feet or multiples thereof, as nearly as sizes will per- 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 207, | 
| weight of glass” 


Amendment numbered 224: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 224, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “That cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, imported in 
unless packed in units containing 


its 


mit, and the duty shall be computed thereon according to actual 

; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from its 

disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 226, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “ 720 square inches, 17 cents per square foot; above that, 
and not exceeding 1,008 square inches, 1744 cents per square 
foot; all above that, 19%, cents per foot”; 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 228: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “15 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 230: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 230, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “15 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 254: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 254, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“granular or sponge iron, $2.25 per ton” 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 272: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 272. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert “ : Provided further, That on hollow bars and hollow 
drill steel valued at more than 4 cents per pound there shal! be 
levied, collected, and paid an additional duty of three-fourths of 
1 cent per pound”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 284: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 284, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(b) Ingots, shot, bars, sheets, wire, or other forms, not spe- 
cially provided for, or scrap, containing more than 50 per cent 
of tungsten, tungsten carbide, molybdenum, or molybdenum car 
bide, or combinations thereof: Ingots, shot, bars, or scrap, 50 
per cent ad valorem; sheets, wire, or other forms, 60 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 285: That 


square and the 


its 
POR: 


and a semicolon; and 


its 


the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 285, and 
| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Amendment numbered 220: That the House recede from its | 


matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“50”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 289: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 289, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


| “35 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


| 
| 


Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
mutter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“ staples, in strip form, for use in paper fasteners or stapling 
machines, 2 cents per pound” and a semicolon; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 293: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29:5, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “814 cents per pound and 40”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 294: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 294, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 


of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- | insert “; the foregoing rates shall apply to the foregoing articles 
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whether or not containing electrical heating elements as constit- 
uent parts thereof”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 306: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 306, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “35 per cent’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 307: That 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 307, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “14% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 311: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 311, 
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} 
| 
| 


the House recede from its | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “55 per cent ad valorem, unless in chief value of glass, 
in which case the rate shall be 70 per cent”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 312: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 312, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “35 per cent ad valorem, unless in chief value of glass, 
in which case the rate shall be 60 per cent”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 315, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 
insert “ valorem ; drawing instruments, and parts thereof, wholly | of material, except that in the case of jewels the duty shall be 


or in chief value of metal, 45 per cent ad valorem”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 317: That the House recede from its 
disagreenrent to the amendment of the Senate numbered 317, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


and 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2 per dozen, 

10 cents each and 60 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the 

same. 
Amendment 


numbered 319: That the House recede from its 
disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 319, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 


“Par. 364. Bells (except church and similar bells and caril- 


lons), finished or unfinished, and parts thereof, 50 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 327: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 327, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 367. (a) Watch movements, and other time-keeping, 
time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and in- 
struments, all the foregoing designed to be, or such as ordi- 
narily are, worn or carried on or about the person, if less than 
ohe and seventy-seven one-hundredths inches wide, whether or 
not in cases, containers, or housings: 

“(1) If more than one and one-half inches wide, $1.25 each; if 
more than one and two-tenths inches but not more than one and 
one-half inches wide, $1.40 each; if more than one inch but not 
more than one and two-tenths inches wide, $1.55 each: if more 
than nine-tenths of one inch but not more than one inch wide, 
$1.75 each; if more than eight-tenths of one inch but not more 
than nine-tenths of one inch wide, $2 each; 
tenths of one inch but not more than eight-tenths of one inch 
wide, $2.25 each; if six-tenths of one inch or less wide, $2.50 
each 

“(2) In the case of any of the foregoing having no jewels or 
only one jewel, the above rates shall be reduced by 40 per cent; 

“(3) Any of the foregoing having more than seven jewels 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 20 eents for each jewel 
in excess of seven. 

“(4) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 each for each adjustment of whatever kind (treating 
adjustment to temperature as two adjustments) in accordance 
with the marking as hereinafter provided. 

“(5) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of $1 each, if constructed or designed to operate for a 


the House recede from its | 





In lieu | 


( | piece thereof. 
insert “valued at not more than $2 per dozen, 5 cents each 
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dials, shall in lieu of the duties provided in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), (4), and (5), be subject to a duty of $10.75 each. 

“(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly on one or more of the top plates or 
bridges: The name of the country of manufacture; the name of 
the manufacturer or purchaser; in words and in Arabic numer- 
als the number of jewels, if any, serving a mechanical purpose 
as frictional bearings; and, in words and in Arabic numerals, 
the number and classes of adjustments, or, if unadjusted, the 
word ‘unadjusted.’ 


“(c) Parts for any of the foregoing shall be dutiable as 
follows: 

“(1) Parts (except pillar or bottom plates, or their equivalent, 
bridges or their equivalent, and jewels) imported in the same 
shipment with complete movements, mechanisms, devices, or 
instruments, provided for in subparagraph (a) of this para- 
graph (whether or not suitable for use in such movements, 
mechanisms, devices, or instruments), 45 per cent ad valorem; 
but this clause of this subparagraph shall not be applicable to 
that portion of all the parts in the shipment which exceeds in 
value 4 per cent of the value of such complete movements, 
mechanisms, devices, or instruments. 

(2) Pillar or bottom plates, or their equivalent, shall be 
subject to one-half the amount of duty which would be borne 
by the complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument 
for which suitable. 

“(3) Each assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under 
clause (1) of this subparagraph) consisting of two or more parts 
or pieces of metal or other material joined or fastened together 
shall be subject to a duty of 3 cents for each such part or piece 


20 cents instead of 3 cents, and except that in the case of pillar 
or bottom plates or their equivalent the duty shall be the rate 
provided in clause (2) of this subparagraph instead of 3 cents, 
and except that in the case of a balance assembly the duty shall 
be 50 cents for the assembly instead of 3 cents for each part or 

No assembly or subassembly shall be subject to 
a greater amount of duty than would be borne by the complete 
movement, mechanism, device, or instrument for which suitable, 
nor to a less rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem. For 
the purpose of this clause a balance assembly shall be an as- 
sembly consisting of a balance wheel, balance staff, and hair- 
spring, with or without the other parts commercially known as 
parts of a balance assembly. For the purpose of this clause 
bimetallic balance wheels (not part of a balance assembly), 
and mainsprings with riveted ends, shall each be considered as 
one part or piece. 


“(4) All other parts (except jewels), 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Jewels, unset, suitable for use in any movement, mech- 
anism, device, or instrument, dutiable under this paragraph or 
paragraph 368, or in any meter or compass, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“(e) Dials for any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, 
devices, or instruments, if such dials are less than 1.77 inches 


| wide and are imported separately or attached to any of the 


if more than six- | 


foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments hay- 
ing not more than 17 jewels, 5 cents each and 45 per cent ad 
valorem, Dials for any of the movements, mechanisms, devices, 


or instruments provided for in this paragraph shall have 
stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and _ in- 


delibly thereon the name of the country of manufacture; which 
marking, if the dial is imported attached to any of the fore 
going movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, shall 
be placed on the face of the dial in such manner as not to be 
obscured by any part of the case, container, or housing. 

“(f) All cases, containers, or housings, designed or suitable 
for the inclosure of any of the foregoing movements, mecha- 
nisms, devices, or instruments, whether or not containing such 


| movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, and whether 


finished or unfinished, complete or incomplete, except such con- 
tainers as are used for shipping purposes only: 

“(1) If made of gold or platinum, 75 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“(2) If in part of gold, silver, or platinum, or wholly of silver, 
40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) If set with precious, semiprecious, or imitation precious, 


| or imitation semiprecious stones, or if prepared for the setting 
of such stones, 40 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 


period in excess of 47 hours without rewinding, or if self-wind- | 


ing, or if a self-winding device may be incorporated therein. 
“(6) Any of the foregoing having more than 17 jewels, 
whether adjusted or unadjusted, and whether with or without 





“(4) If of base metal (and not containing gold, silver, or 


| platinum), 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem, 


“(5) Any of the foregoing cases, coutainers, or housings, if 
enameled, shall be subject to an additional duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


“(g) Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, shall 
have cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and indelibly on 
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the inside of the back cover, the name im full of the manufac- 
turer or purchaser and the name of the country of manufacture. 

“(h) For the purposes of this paragraph the width of any 
movement, mechanism, device, or instrument, shall be the 
shortest surface dimension through the center of the pillar or 
bottom plate, or its equivalent, not including in the measure- 
ment any portion not essential to the functioning of the move- 
ment, mechanism, device, or instrument. 

“(i) For the purposes of this paragraph and paragraph 368 
the term ‘ jewel’ includes substitutes for jewels. 

“(j) An article required by this paragraph to be marked shall 
be denied entry unless marked in exact conformity with the 
requirements of this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 328: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 328, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Par. 368. (a) Clocks, clock movements, including lever move- 
meuts, clockwork mechanisms, time-keeping, time-measuring, or 
time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and instruments, synchro- 
nous and subsynchronous motors of less than one-fortieth of one 
horsepower valued at not more than $3 each, not including the 
value of gears or other attachments, and any mechanism, de- 
vice, or instrument intended or suitable for measuring time, 
distance, speed, or fares, or the flowage of water, gas, or elec- 





























trolling the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or for 
recording or indicating time, or for recording, indicating, or 
performing any operation or function at a predetermined time 






scribed in paragraph 367), whether or not in cases, containers, 
or housings: 

“(1) If valued at not more than $1.10 each, 55 cents each; 
valued at more than $1.10 but not more than $2.25 each, $1 each; 
valued at more than $2.25 but not more than $5 each, $1.50 
each; valued at more than $5 but not more than $10 each, $3 
each; valued at more than $10 each, $4.50 each. 

“(2) Any of the foregoing shall be subject to an additional 
duty of 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) Any of the foregoing containing jewels shall be subject 
to an additional cumulative duty of 25 cents for each such 
jewel. 

“(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly on the most visible part of the front 
or back plate: The name of the country of manufacture; the 
name of the manufacturer or purchaser; and the number of 
jewels, if any. If such markings are in whole or in part suffi- 
ciently similar to the trade name or trade-mark of an estab- 
lished American manufacturer as to be liable to deceive the 
user in the United States, entry thereof shall be denied, if 














collector of customs. 

“(e) Parts for any of the foregoing shall be dutiable as 
follows: : 

“(1) Parts (except plates provided for in clause (2) of this 
subparagraph, and jewels) imported in the same shipment with 
complete movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, pro- 
vided for in subparagraph (a) of this paragraph (whether or 
not suitable for use in such movements, mechanisms, devices, 
or instruments), 45 per cent ad valorem; but this clause 
this subparagraph shall not be applicable to that 















cent of the value of such complete movements, mechanisms, de- 
vices, or instruments. 


movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments, shall be sub- 
ject to one-half the amount of duty which would be borne by 


which suitable. 





as a set, for such assembling. 









specific duty shall be 25 cents instead of 3 cents. 







one part or piece, 


tricity, or similar uses, or for regulating, indicating, or con- | 


or times, all the above (except the articles enumerated or de- | 


such trade name or trade-mark has been placed on file with the | 


of | 
portion of | 
all the parts in the shipment which exceeds in value 1% per 


“(2) A plate suitable for assembling thereon the clockwork 
mechanism constituting or contained in any of the foregoing | 


the complete movement, mechanism, device, or instrument for 
If two or more such plates are imported to- 
gether they shall be dutiable as one plate if they are necessary, 


“(3) Each assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under 
clause (1) or (4) of this subparagraph) consisting of two or 
more parts or pieces of metal or other material joined or fas- 
tened together shall be subject to a duty of 65 per cent ad 
valorem and, in addition, to a duty of 3 cents for each such 
part or piece of material, except that in the case of jewels the 
For the pur- 
pose of this clause and clause (4), bimetallic balance wheels, 
and mainsprings with riveted ends, shall each be considered as 
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“(4) Each assembly or subassembly consisting in part of a 
plate or plates provided for in clause (2) of this subparagraph 
shall be subject to the rate of duty provided for such plate or 
plates, and, in addition, to a duty of 5 cents for each part or 
piece of material (except such plate or plates) in such assembly 
or subassembly, except that in the case of jewels the specific 
duty shall be 25 cents instead of 5 cents. 

“(5) No assembly or subassembly shall be subject to a greater 
amount of duty than would be borne by the complete movement, 
mechanism, device, or instrument for which suitable. 

“(6) All other parts (except jewels), 65 per cent ad valorem 

“(d) Dials for any movements, mechanisms, devices, or in- 
struments enumerated or described in this paragraph or in para- 
graph 367 (except dials specifically provided for in paragraph 
367) when imported separately, 50 per cent ad valorem. All 
such dials (whether imported separately or attached to any of 
the foregoing) shall have stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly thereon the name of the country of 
manufacture; which marking, if the dial is imported attached 
to any of the foregoing movements, mechanisms, devices, or 
instruments, shall be placed on the face of the dial in such man 
ner as not to be obscured by any part of the case, container, or 
housing. 

“(e) Cases, containers, or housings suitable for any of the 
movemeits, mechanisms, devices, or instruments enumerated or 
described in this paragraph, not specially provided for, when im 
ported separately, 45 per cent ad valorem. Any such case, con 
tainer, or housing, whether imported separately or attached to 
any of the foregoing movemeuts, mechanisms, devices, or instru 


| ments, shall have stamped, cut, engraved, or die sunk, conspica 


ously and indelibly on the back thereof, the name of the country 
of manufacture. 

“(f) An article required by this paragraph to be marked shall 
be denied entry unless marked in exact conformity with the re- 
quirements of this paragraph. 

“(g) Taximeters and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 85 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Par. 369. (a) Automobile trucks valued at $1,000 or more 
each, automobile truck and motor bus chassis valued at $750 or 
mor. each, automobile truck bodies valued at $250 or more each, 
| motor busses designed for the carriage of more than 10 persons, 
| and bodies for such busses, all the foregoing, whether finished or 
ubfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“(b) All other autemobiles, automobile chassis, and automo- 
bile bodies, and motor cycles, all the foregoing, whether finished 
or unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Parts (except tires and except parts wholly or in chief 
value of glass) for any of the articles enumerated in subpara- 
| graph (a) or (b), finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) If any country, dependency, province, or other subdi- 
vision of government imposes a duty on any article specified in 
this paragraph, when imported from the United States, in excess 
of the duty herein provided, there shall be imposed upon such 
| article, when imported either directly or indirectly from such 
| country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gover: 
ment, a duty equal to that imposed by such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government on such article 
imported from the United States, but in no case shall such 
| duty exceed 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

} Amendment numbered 332: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 352 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend 
ment insert “steam turbines, 20 per cent ad valorem’ 
a semicolon ; and the Senate agree to the same. 





and 


Amendment numbered 337: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 537, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “2744 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 341: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 541, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “4”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 342: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 342, 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert : and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 344: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 344, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In iieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “and 10 per cent ad valorem and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 346: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 346, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “and 10 per cent ad valorem’ and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 347: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 347, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “and 20 per cent ad valorem”; and the 
to the same 
Amendment numbered 348: That the House recede from 
sugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3848, 
and agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “35 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


’ 


: Senate 
uLcret 
its 
ai 


as 


Amendment numbered 349: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 349, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “45 per cent”; and the S 


enute agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 350: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 350, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “55 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 367: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 367, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “45 per cent’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 368: That the 


House recede from 
disagreement the amendment of the 


Senate 


its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “45 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the sume. 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 


| 


numbered 368, | 


Amendment numbered 392: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 392, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “4744 per cent’; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 401: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 401, 


and as 


ugree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


its | 
| and the Senate agree to the same. 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows 





: In lieu of 
| the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “1% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 484: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 484, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “414 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 492: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 492, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “not specially provided for, not shelled, 2% cents per 
pound ; shelled, 5 cents per pound; cashew nuts, shelled or un- 
shelled, 2 cents per pound; any of the foregoing, if blanched, 
shall be subject to the same rate of duty as if not blanched 


Amendment numbered 514: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 514, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “3 cents per pound in the case of peas, and, in the case 
of chickpeas or a” 


« 


garbanzos, 2"; and the Senate agree to the 
| same. 
Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 576, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “40 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 579: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 579, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert the following: 
“Par. 924. All the articles enumerated or described 


in this 
schedule (except in par, 922) shall be subject to an additional 
duty of 10 cents per pound on the cotton contained therein 
having a staple of 1% inches or more in length.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 615: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 615, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Par. 1102. (a) Wools, not specially provided for, not finer 
than 44s, in the grease or washed, 20 cents per pound of clean 
content; scoured, 32 cents per pound of clean content; on the 
skin, 27 cents per pound of clean content; sorted, or matchings, 
if not scoured, 30 cents per pound of clean content: Provided, 
That a tolerance of not more than 10 per cent of wools not 
finer than 46s may be allowed in each bale or package of wools 
imported as not finer than 44s.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 649: That the House recede from its 
| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 649, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1122. Fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder lap- 
ping in chief value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, containing 
17 per cent or more in weight of wool, but not in chief value 


| thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, shall 


nsert “ $2.50 per ton and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 404: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 
insert “$2.2714"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 405: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 405, 


and agree to the same with an amendment 


as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by 


the Senate amendment 





insert “ $2.92144 "; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 425: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 425, 


1 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “40 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the 


sume, 


Amendment 


numbered 448: That the House recede from its 
disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 448, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its 
lisagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “or frozen” and a comma; and the Senate agree to the 
same 
Amendment numbered 488: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 483, 





be dutiable as follows: 


“That proportion of the amount of the duty on the fabric, 
computed under this schedule, which the amount of wool bears 


| to the entire weight, plus that proportion of the amount of the 


duty on the fabric, computed as if this paragraph had not been 
enacted, which the weight of the component materials other than 
wool bears to the entire weight.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 652: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 652, 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ woven fabrics in the piece, not exceeding 30 inches in 
width, whether woven with fast or split edges, wholly or in 
chief value of silk, including umbrella silk or Gloria cloth, 60 
per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing, if Jacquard-tigured, 
65 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbe 57: That the House recede from its 


ao 
red 657 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 657, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, 
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all the foregoing not specially provided for, weighing 150 deniers 
or more per length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; 
weighing less than 150 deniers per length of 450 meters, 50 per 
cent ad valorem; and, in addition, yarns of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile, plied, shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall 
be subject to a less duty than 45 cents per pound. Any of the 
foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist per inch 
shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 45 cents per 
pound”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 707: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 707, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ three-fourths of”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 708: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 708, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 709: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 709, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “8% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 719: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 719, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“ ; tubes wholly or in chief value of paper, commonly used for 
holding yarn or thread, if parallel, 1 cent per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; if tapered, 3 cents per pound and 35 per cent 
ad valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 724: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 724, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“one-fourth of 1 cent per inch, 60 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than one-fourth of 1 cent and not more than 1 cent 
per inch, one-half of 1 cent per inch and 60 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than 1 cent and not more than 5 cents per inch, 
1 cent per inch and 40”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 720: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 729, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment and on 
page 177 of the House bill, line 19, after “hemp,” insert “ and 
braids and plaits, wholly or in chief value of ramie, all the 
foregoing”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 732: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 732, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ $3.50 per dozen and 50”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 745: That the House recede fron its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 745, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“2% cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 747: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 747, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“ Dolls and doll clothing, composed in any part, however small, 
of any of the laces, fabrics, embroideries, or other materials or 
articles provided for in paragraph 1529 (a), 90 per cent ad 
valorem; dolls and toys, composed wholly or in chief value of 
any product provided for in paragraph 31, having any movable 
member or part, 1 cent each and 60 per cent ad valorem; noi 


| disagreement 


| 190 of the Howse bill, line 1, after 
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Amendment numbered 761: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 761, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “and plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses of dressed 
dog, goat, or kid skins, 25 per cent ad valorem; al! the fore- 
going, if dyed, 30 per cent ad valorem”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment 


10705 


its 


numbered 764: That the House 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 764, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and on page 189 of the House bill, line 4, after “ valorem,” 


recede from its 


insert 
; composed wholly or in chief value of dog, goat, or kid skins, 
and not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 765: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 765, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
“valorem,” insert “but not 


| less than 25 cents per pound”; and the Senate agree to the 


same, 

Amendment nunibered 771: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


its 
771, 


lieu 


| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert the following: 

“(b) Men’s silk or opera hats, in chief value of silk, $2 each 
and 75 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 784: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 784, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “or 1530 (e), or in Title II (free list)”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 785: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
and on page 195 of the House bill, line 1, strike out “or (¢)” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 787: That the House 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 787, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Hose and half-hose wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
of wool shall not be dutiable at the above rate by reason of 
being embroidered, if the embrvidery is such as is commonly 
known 2s clocking and does not exceed 1 inch in width or 6 
inches in length, exclusive of the fork, but shall be subject to a 
duty of 75 per cent ad valorem” and a period; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 791: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 791, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend nent 
insert “valued at not more than 70 cents per dozen, 3 cents 
each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 70 cents 
per dozen, 4 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 


its 


ie, 


, 


ifs 


recede from 


its 


| That any of the foregoing valued at not more than 70 cents per 


| dozen, if made with hand rolled or hand made hems, shall 


he 


subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each” 


- and the Senate 


| agree to the same. 


having any movable member or part, 1 cent each and 50 per | 
per cent ad valorem ; parts of dolls or toys, composed wholly or | 


in chief value of any produet provided for in paragraph 31, 1 


cent each and 50 per cent ad valorem ; all other dolls, parts of | 


dolls (ineluding clothing), doll heads, toy marbles, toy games, 
toy containers, toy favors, toy souvenirs ” and a comma; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 748: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 748, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “As used in this paragraph the term ‘toy’ means an 
article chiefly used for the amusement of children, whether or 
not also suitable for physical exercise or for mental develop- 
ment ” and a period ; and the Senate agree to the same. 


| 
} 
j 


Amendment numbered 795: That the House from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79%, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine 
species (except hides and skins of the India water buffalo im- 
ported to be used in the manufacture of rawhide articles), raw 
or uncured, or dried, salted, or pickled, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(b) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph 
(d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of 
the bovine species: 

“(1) Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough, part); 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufac- 
tured into outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box 
toes, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, 
shoes, footwear, or belting, 1244 per cent ad valorem. 

“(2) Leather welting, 12% per cent ad valorem. 

“(3) Leather to be used in the manufacture of harness or 
saddlery, 12% per cent ad valorem. 

“(4) Side upper leather (including grains and splits), patent 
leather, and leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly 


recede 
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finished, or finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured 
into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for con- 
version into boots, shoes, or footwear, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(5) Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap 
leather, in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly fin- 
ished, or finishe 20 per cent ad valorem. 

“(6) Leather to be used in the manufacture 
basket balls, soccer balls, or medicine balls, 20 
Valorem. 

“(7) All other rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not 
specially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph 
(d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 
(including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of 
the bovine species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, 
partly finished, or finished, 25 per cent ad valorem; vegetable- 
tanned rough leather made from goat or sheep skins (including 
those commercially known as India-tanned goat or sheep skins), 
10 per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing if imported to 
be used in the manufacture of shoes, or footwear, 
cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any 
forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, orna- 
mented, or decorated, in any manner or to any extent (includ- 
ing leather finished in gold, silver, 
by any other process (in addition to tanning) made 
fancy leather, and any of the foregoing cut or wholly or partly 






of footballs, 
per cent 


boots, 





| 


ad | 


or | 
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JUNE 14 


| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “Artificial flies, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, finished 
or unfinished, 55 per cent ad valorem; fishing rods and reels, 
and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
for, 55 per cent ad valorem; fish hooks, artificial baits, and all 
other fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, 
fishing baskets or creels, finished or unfinished, not specially 
provided for, except fishing lines, fishing nets, and seines, 
45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any prohibition of the 
importation of feathers in this act shall not be construed as 
applying to artificial flies used for fishing, or to feathers used 
for the manufacture of such flies”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 799: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 799, 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Candles, 27% per cent ad valorem; manufactures”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 800: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 800, 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
| of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 


aluminum, or like effects), | 
‘ | 
into 


manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suit- | 


able for conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the fore- 
going by whatever name known, and to whatever use applied, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

“(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or 
sporting boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of 
leather, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting 
boots and shoes), the uppers of which are composed wholly or 
in chief value of wool, cotton, ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon 
or other synthetic textile, silk, or substitutes for any of the fore- 
going, 
or other materials, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

"eco 
valued at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, 
saddlery, and parts (except metal parts) for any of the fore- 
going, per cent ad valorem; saddles made wholly or in 
purt of pigskin or imitation pigskin, per cent ad valorem ; 
saddles and harness, not specially provided for, parts thereof, 
except metal parts, and leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 


or 
ow 


15 per cent ad valorem. 
“(gv) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe methods 
and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this para- 


graph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 797: That the House 
disagreement the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par, 1532. (a) Gloves made wholly or in chief value 
leather, whether wholly or partly manufactured, shall be duti- 
able at the following rates, the lengths stated in each case being 
the extreme length (including the unfolded length of cuffs or 


recede from its 


to 


other appendages) when stretched to their fullest extent 
namely: Men’s gloves not over 12 inches in length, $6 per dozen 
pairs; women’s and children’s gloves not over 12 inches in 


length, $5.50 per dozen pairs; for each inch or fraction thereof 


in excess of 12 inches, 50 cents per dozen pairs: Provided, 
That, in addition thereto, on all the foregoing there shall be 


paid each of the following cumulative duties: When machine 
seumed, otherwise than overseamed, $1 per dozen pairs; when 
seamed by hand, $5 per dozen pairs; when lined with cotton, 
wool, silk, or other fabrics, $3.50 per dozen pairs; when trimmed 
with fur, $4 per dozen pairs; when lined with leather or fur, 
$5 per dozen pairs: 
shall be dutiable at not than 50 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided further, That glove tranks, with or without the usual 
accompanying pieces, shall be subject to per cent of the 
duty provided for the gloves in the fabrication of which they 
are suitable. 

“(b) Gloves wholly or in chief value of leather made from 
horsehides or cowhides (except calfskins), whether wholly or 
partly manufactured, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 798: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 798, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


less 


in? 


whether or not the soles are composed of leather, wood, | 


Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness | 


| 


of | 


| “Sponges, commercially 


ment insert “ ; manufactures of chip roping, 25 per cent ad 
valorem”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 817: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 817, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
known as sheepswool, 30 per cent ad 
valorem; sponges, commercially known as”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 824: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 824, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“50 cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 825: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 825, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“30 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“Black leads for pencils, not in wood or other material, and 
black leads exceeding 0.06 of 1 inch in diameter, 6 cents”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 830: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 830, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


| “photographic dry plates, not specially provided for, 20 per 


797, | 


cent ad valorem” and a semicolon; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 848: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 848, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


| matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 


Provided further, That all the foregoing | 


insert “or driven across the northern boundary line by the 
owner for temporary pasturage purposes only” and a comma; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 849: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 849, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“eight months in the case of the northern boundary line, and, 
in the case of the southern boundary line, within three”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 851: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 851, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “Arrowroot, crude or manufactured, and arrowroot starch 
and flour”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 887: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 887, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: J 

“Par. 1640. Burrstones, manufactured or bound up into mill- 
stones.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 888: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 888, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1641”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 891: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 891, 
and agree to the same with an amendment us follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 


insert “ 1642”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 892: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 892, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1643”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 938: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 938, 
and agree to the same with an amendment ax follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “(notwithstanding any other provision of this act) those 
grades of”; and the Senate agree to the same 


Amendment numbered 1083: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1083, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert a comma and the following: “and in the case of indi- 
viduals returning from abroad, all professional books, imple- 
ments, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or employ- 
ment” and a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1084: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1084, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as fol'ows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a colon and the following: “ Provided further, That a resi- 


} 
dent of the United States shall not take advantage of the ex- 


emption herein granted within a period of 30 days from the last 
exemption claimed ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


insert “ prescribe. 


the article will permit. The Secretary of the Treasury may, by 


regulations prescribed hereunder, except any article from the | 


requirement of marking, stamping, branding, or labeling if he 
is satisfied that such article is incapable of being marked, 


branded, or labeled without injury, or except at an expense 
economically prohibitive of the importation, or that the marking, 


such article will reasonably indicate the country of origin of 
such article” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


articles, and merchandise mined, produced, or manufactured by 
forced labor or/and indentured labor, shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1932; but in no case shall such provisions be applicable 
to goods, wares, articles, or merchandise so mined, produced, or 
manufactured which are not mined, produced, or manufactured 
in such quantities in the United States as to meet the con- 
sumptive demands of the United States” 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 319. Duty on coffee imported into Porto Rico: 

“The Legislature of Porto Rico is hereby empowered to im- 
pose tariff duties upon coffee imported into Porto Rico, includ- 
ing coffee grown in a foreign country coming into Porto Rico 
from the United States. Such duties shall be collected and 
accounted for as now provided by law in the case of duties 
collected in Porto Rico.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 


157 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 23, strike out | 


“ January” and insert “July”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1158: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1158, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows 


In lieu of | 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
Such marking, stamping, branding, or label- 

ing shall be as nearly indelible and permanent as the nature of | 





| 394, 395, 396, 885, 893, 903, 904, 
stamping, branding, or labeling of the immediate container of | 


In lieu of | 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- | 
sert “The provisions of this section relating to goods, wares, | 


| 375, 


and a period; and the | 


| 940, 


| 1050, 
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of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend 
ment insert the following: 

“(b) Review of appraiser's decision: A decision of the ap- 
praiser that foreign value, export value, or United States value 
ean not be satisfactorily ascertained shall be subject to review 
in reappraisement proceedings under section 501; but in any 
such proceeding, an affidavit executed outside of the United 
States shall not be admitted in evidence if executed by any per- 


| Son who fails to permit a Treasury attaché to inspect his books, 
| papers, 


In lieu | 


records, accounts, documents, or correspondence, 
taining to the value or classification of such merchandise.” 
And the Senate agree to the same 
Amendment numbered 1161: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 1161, 
: On poge 
amendments, line 18, strike out 


per 


Senate numbered 


162 of the Senate engrossed 
“(d)” and insert “(e)":; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 1168: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1168, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“(d) Exceptions by regulations: The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may by regulations provide for such exceptions from the 
requirements of this section as he deems advisable.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1235: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1235, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ case, which shall be paid out of any appropriations avail- 
able for the collection of the revenue from customs” 
riod; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1239: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 181 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 17 
and 18, strike out “ United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals ” and insert “ United States Customs Court”; and on 
page 182 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 5 and 6, 
strike out “United States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals” and insert “ United States Customs Court”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on the following 


its 


aud a pe 


its 


1239, 


| amendments: 
stamped, branded, or labeled or can not be marked, stamped, | 


DISAGREEMENT AS TO SUBS’ 
Amendments numbered 195, 364, 369 
1004, 
1131, 1132, 


ANCE 
370, 371 
1006, 
1133, 


373, 376, 
1091, 1092, 
1135, 1138, 


372, 

1035, 

1093, 1095, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1134, 

1139, 1140, 1141, and 1151. 

DISAGREEMENT AS TO CLERICAL AMENDMENTS DEPENDING ON 

NUMBERED 1140 
Amendments numbered 1156, 1157, and 1171. 
AGREEMENT AS TO SUBSTANCE BUT DISAGREEMENT AS 
NUMBERS OR REFERENCES THERETO 

AmeniIments numbered 901, 914, 919, 934, 950, 953, 962, 

983, 992, 1031, 1082, 1047, 1064, 1071, 1109, and 1179. 
DISAGREEMENT SOLELY AS 


AMENDMENT 


rO PARAGRAPH 
G4, 


TO PARAGRAPH NUMEERS OR 
THERETO 
Amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, 43, 
377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 
905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 
923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 


REFEREN( 


48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 
385, 386, 387, 895, 896, S97, 898, 
910, 911, 913, 915, 916, 917, 920, 
929, 930, 931, 932, 933, 935, 936, 
942, 945, 946, 947, 948, 951, 952, 954, 955, 956, 957, 95%, 
961, 963, 965, 966, 969, 970, 971, 972, 973, 974, 975, 976, 
979, 980, 981, 982, 984, 985, 987, 989, 993, 995, 997, 999, 
1008, 1009, 1010, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1017, 
1020, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1024, 1025, 1026, 1027, 1028, 
1034, 1036, 1037, 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041, 1046, 1048, 
1051, 1052, 1053, 1055, 1057, 1058, 1059, 1060, 1061, 
1066, 1067, 1068, 1070, 1072, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 
1080, 1081, 1082, 1085, 1086, 1087, 1089, 1090, 1094, 
1099, 1102, 1103, 1104, 1105, 1111, and 1112 

REED SMOoT, 

JAMES E. WATSON, 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 

W. C. HAWLEY, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

Isaac BACHARACH, 

Managers on the part of the 


374, 
ROY, 
921, 
937, 
959, 
977, 
1002, 
1018, 
1029, 
104%), 
1062, 
1078, 


1096, 


902, 


922, 


960, 
978, 
1003, 
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ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, 

to reculate cor erce Wi foreign untries, to encourage the 

United States, to protect American labor, and 

submit the following written statement in 

the effect of igreed upon by the con- 

ided in the ving conference report: 
I eg I.—Dvurian_e I 

No. 1: The House bill, in referring to our 

descriptive phrase “the island 

uses the phrase “ Ameri- 


the action 


ind recomn accompa 


ment 
Soro 
The 


and the 


used the 
Senate amendmer 
House re 


I HEMI 


edes 

A ‘ . AND PAINT 

Clerical and the 
61, 62, 63, 64, 70, and 185. 
ubdivision refer- 


amendments made 
recedes: 35, 46, 54, 56, 59. 60 
ollowing amendments make ¢ 
ences: and the House recedes: 44, 45, and 53. 
The following amendments make changes in 
bers and reference aragraph 
recede 5, 77, , YY, SZ , 98, 95 
110, 114, , 119, 120, 122, 123, 125, 
84, 135 140, 142, 3. 144, 145 
157, 173 176, 177, 179, 180, 18 


‘I he follow Ing 
Hou 
| he 


chi nves 
hanges in 


paragraph num- 
numbers; and the 
96, 97, 99, 100, 105, 107, 
126, 128, 130, 131, 133, 
146, 1 154, 156, 

os 186, 187, 


1%. 150 
S4, 


185, 


dments Nos 
-fourths of 1 


not 


bill imposed a duty 
acid containing 
acid, and of 2 
weight more than 65 per 
these rates to 2 and 3 
amendment No. 2 
. cents per pound in the 
wndment No, 3. 

from 5 cents 


2 and 3: The House 
cent per 
than 65 
that 
amendments 
The House 
making the rate 1 
the Senate recedes on ar 
This amendment 
the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on acetic anhydride; and the House recedes with an amend- 
ment making the rate 3% cents per pound. 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment reduces from 1% cents 
to 1 cent per pound, the rate of duty imposed by the House bill 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: This amendment reduces from 18 to 17 
: per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House bill on 
acid; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 7: The House bil! imposed a duty of 4 
ts per pound on formic acid. The Senate amendment strikes 
the reference to formic acid, the effect of which is to make 

rmic acid dutiable at 25 per cent under the basket clause of 
puragraph 1; and the House ret with an amendment 
ing the 3 cents per pound. 

On Nos. 8, 9, and 10: The 

cents per pound on tannic acid, 
, containing by weight of tannic 
12 cents per pound on that containing 50 per cent or more 
and 22 cents per pound on that containing 
and medicinal. The Senate amendments 
t cents, 
and the House recedes with amendments on amend- 
_S and 9, making those rates 5 and 11 cents, 
vy, and recedes on amendment No, 10. 
Nos. 11 and S52: 
and arsenious acid (white arsenic) 
the following duties 


crude or refined, 2 


pound o 
per 


contain 


acetic 
more ncetic 
per pound or 
The Senats 


respec tively 


cent ol 
g by 
Increase 
recec ol 
an amendment 
bracket; and 
imendment 


No {: reduces 


per pound, 


to 2% cents 


on boric acid; 


cur 


edes 
rut 
umendments 
duty of 6 


of nutgall 


tannin, and extracts 


cent: 
medicinal ; 
cent or 


and 


not 
DO per more 
reduce these 10 cents, 


ectively ; 


rates to 


} 
1 
Hens 


endments These 


de of from the 


Arsenious 


arseni 
<t and thereon: 
or white arsenic, 
» and other 
“il for, containing 10 per cent or 
irsenious acid or white arsenic, 2 
acid or white arsenic contained 
both amendments. 
On amendment No, 12: This amendment reduces from 10 cents 
} cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House bill 
illic acid; and the House recedes. 
amendments Nos, 13 and 846: The House bill imposed a 
of one-half of 1 cent per pound on nitrie acid. The Senate 
iendments place this article on the free list; and the House 
cedes on both amendments. 
On amendment No. 


iMnpose 


cents pD ‘TT 


more of arsenic determined 
cents per pound of arseni- 
and the Senate 


» 


therein ; 


ceedes on 


On 


of paragraph 1 at 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amend- 
ment specifically enumerates this article and imposes a specific 
thereon of 144 cents per pound; and the House recedes 
an amendment making the rate 20 per cent ad valorem, 
nmendments Nos. 15 and 16: The House bill imposed a 
cents per pound on phosphoric acid containing by 
weight less than SO per cent of phosphoric acid and 3% cents 
per pound on that containing SO per cent or more. 
amendments make all phosphoric acid dutiable at 2 
pound; and the House recedes on both amendments. 


auty 
with 
On 


dutv of 2 


cents per 


House 


|} cents per pound on antimony oxide. 


mak-|] ..¥ 
| $1.50 to $1 per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House bill 


House bill imposed a | =e S 
| the rate $1.25 per pound, 


acid less than 50 per | 


and 18 cents per pound, | 
respec- | waste, teg 
amendments remove | 


pound; sul- | 
arsenic salts and compounds, not specially pro- | 





14: The House bill does not specifically | 
mention oleie acid or red oil, which fell under the basket clause | 


The Senate | 
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On amendment No. 17: The Senate amendment reduces from 
15 cents to 10 cents per pound the rate imposed by the House 
bill on pyrogallic acid; and the House recedes with an amend- 
ment making the rate 12 cents per pound. 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment imposes on carbon 
dioxide, weighing with immediate containers and carton 1 pound 
or less per carton, a duty of 1 cent per pound on contents, im- 
mediate containers, and carton. Under the House bill the rate 
Was 2o per cent, under the basket clause of paragraph 1. The 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 19: The Senate amendment reduces from 


| 20 to 20 per cent the duty imposed by the House bill on acetone 


and ethyl methyl ketone, and their homologues, and acetone oil; 
and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 20: The Senate amendment reduces from 
three-tenths of 1 cent to one-fifth of 1 cent per pound the rate 
of duty imposed by the House bill on aluminum sulphate, alum 
cake or aluminous cake, containing not more than 15 per cent 
of alumina and more iron than the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 
per cent of ferric oxide; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 21: The House bill imposed a duty of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound on ammonium sulphate. Senate 
amendment No. 21 strikes out this provision, with the effect of 


| transferring ammonium sulphate to the free list; and the House 
| recedes. 


On amendment No, 22: The House bill imposed a duty of 2 


The Senate amendment 
makes this article dutiable at the same rate as antimony regulus 
or inetal, viz, 2 cents per pound under paragraph 376; and the 
Senate recedes. 


On amendment No. 23: The Senate amendment reduces from 


| $1 to 50 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House 


bill on amber and amberoid unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 24: The House bill imposed a duty of 4 
cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem on synthetic gums 
and resins not specially provided for. The Senate amendment 
strikes out this provision, the effect of which was to make the 


| Clussification doubtful; and the Senate recedes. 


On amendment No, 25: The House bill imposes a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem on bleached shellac. The Senate amend- 
ment strikes out the reference to bleached shellac in this para- 
graph, the effect of which is to make it free of duty under the 
free list provision for “lac” (par. 1707 of the Senate bill); 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 26: The Senate amendment reduces from 


on caffeine; and the House recedes with an amendment making 


27 . 


On amendment No. The Senate amendment reduces from 
90 cents to 60 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on caffeine citrate; and the House recedes with an 
amendment making this rate 75 cents per pound. 

On amendment No, 28: Amendment 28 strikes out the duty im- 
posed by the House bill of 1 cent per pound on impure tea, tea 
siftings and sweepings, for manufacturing purposes, 
in bond. Amendment 1064 transfers these items to the free list. 
The House recedes on amendment No. 28. 

On amendments Nos. 29, 889, and 890: Under the House bill 
crude calcium acetate was on the free list, with a proviso that 
if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government should impose a duty on calcium acetate when im- 
ported from the United States, an equal duty should be imposed 
upon such article coming into the United States from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment. Senate amendment No. 29 makes crude calcium acetate 
dutiable at 1144 cents per pound, while amendment No. 889 strikes 


| out the reference to calcium acetate on the free list, and amend- 


ment No. 890 eliminates the counterevailing duty in view of the 
action on amendment No. 29. The House recedes on amend- 
ment No. 29 with an amendment making the rate of duty 1 cent 
per pound, and recedes on amendments Nos, 889 and 890. 

On amendment No. 30: This amendment reduces from 2% 
cents to 1 cent per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on carbon tetrachloride ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 31: This amendment reduced from 6 cents 


| to 4 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House bill 


on chloroform; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 32: The Senate amendment reduces from 35 
io 25 per cent the rate of duty imposed by the House bill on 
tetrachloroethane and trichloroethylene ; and the House recedes 
with an amendment making this rate 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 33: The Senate amendment increases from 
2% cents to 5% cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on casein or lactarene and mixtures of which this 
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article is the component material of chief value, not 
provided for; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 34: The House bill imposed a duty four 
tenths of 1 cent per pound on chalk or whiting or Paris white, 
dry, ground, or bolted. The Senate amendment changes this 
rate to 25 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate recedes 

On amendments Nos. 36 and 941: The House bill imposed a duty 
of 10 cents per pound on crude chicle. The S« 
transfer this article to the free list; and the 
both amendments. 

On amendment 
15 cents to 5 « 


specially 


f 
) 


nate amendments 
House re 


‘edes on 


No. 37: The Senate amendment reduces from 
nts per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on chicle refined or advanced in value by drying, 
straining, or any other process or treatment whatever beyond 
that essential to the proper packing; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 38: This amendment imposes a duty of 20 
cents per ounce on ethyl-hydrocupreine and salts and compounds 
thereof, which under the House bill were of doubtful classifica- 
tion; and the House recede 

On amendment No. 39: This is a clarifying amendment ; 
the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 47, 51, and 52: The House bill imposed 
a duty 45 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound on syn 
thetic indigo and sulphur black, based on American selling price, 
or if there is no similar competitive domestic article, then on 
the United States value. 
thetic indigo, “ Colour 


and 


Index No. 1177,” and sulphur black, 

Colour Index No. 978,” to a separate subparagraph at the rate 
of 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per pound on the same 
basis as the values under the House bill; and the House recedes 
on amendments 47 and 51, and recedes on amendment 52 with 
an amendment making a change in a section reference 

On amendments Nos. 50 and 124: The House bill retained the 
provision of the 1922 act specifying vanillin in paragraph 61 at 
45 per cent ad valorem. The effect of language of existing law 
retained in the House bill in paragraph 28 was to make this 
article dutiable under paragraph 28 at 45 per cent ad valorem 
and 7 cents per pound, based on American selling price, or if 
there is no similar competitive domestic article, then on the 
United States value. The Senate amendments make a clarifying 
amendment by striking out the reference to vanillin in para 
graph 61 and specifying it by name in paragraph 28; and the 
House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 51 and 52: See amendment No. 47. 

On amendments Nos. 55, 57, and 58: These amendments are 
made necessary by the action of the Senate in providing more 
than one specific duty in this paragraph; and the House recedes 
on all these amendments. 

On amendment No. 68: The Senate amendment reduces from 
35 cents to 30 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on collodion and other liquid solutions of pyroxylin, 
of other cellulose or ethers, or of cellulose; the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 69: This amendment a clarifying 
amendment to make certain that the rate provided will apply 
to all waste wholly or in chief value of cellulose acetate; 
the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 71: The House bill imposed a duty of 
45 per cent ad valorem on transparent sheets of cellulose, not 
exceeding three one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness, chiefly 
used for wrapping, by whatever name known. The Senate 
amendment substitutes for this a duty of 45 per cent ad 
valorem on sheets, bands, and strips (whether known as cello- 
phane or by any other name whatsoever), exceeding 1 inch in 
width but not exceeding three one-thousandths of 1 inch in 
thickness, made by any artificial process from cellulose, a 
cellulose hydrate, a compound of cellulose (other than cellu- 
lose acetate), or a mixture containing any of the foregoing, 
by solidification into sheets, bands, or strips; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 72: The Senate amendment reduces from 
35 to 30 per cent the rate of duty imposed by the House bill 
on compounds of cellulose, known as vulcanized or hard fiber, 
made wholly or in chief value of cellulose: and the 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 73 and 74: The House bill imposed a 
duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound on gentian, of 1 cent 
per pound on sarsaparilla root, of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
belladonna, digitalis, henbane, and stramonium, and of 10 
cents per pound on ergot. Amendments Nos. 73 and 74 
strike these articles off the dutiable list and amendment 
No, 992 places them on the free list. The House recedes on 
amendment No. 74 (striking out the duty on ergot) and recedes 
on amendment No, 73, with an amendment placing a duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem on digitalis, 
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esters and 


is 


and 


| 
| 


| cents 


The Senate amendments transfer syn- | 


House 
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Under the House bill amyl a 
this paragraph a 
amendment pose i 
per pound; 


On amendment No. 76 
dutiable under the basket 
cent ad valorem The S 
duty on of 7 
recedes. 

On 


etate is 


clause 
late 


cents 


ol 
sper 


rhe 
Hious 


this article and the 
amendment No. This 
to 1% cents per peund the duty imposed 
bill on formaldehyde solution or farmalin; a 


with making the 


SO: iunendment reduces 
} } 


cedes 
pound 

On amendment 
per cent ad 
amendment 
House 


an amendment 


No 
valorem 


changes 


SI Liouse bill 
on amethylenetet 


this to 1l cent 


LEER PMs 
ram 
) 
recedes 
On amendment 
per cent 
valued at less than 
retains the ad valorem 1 
specific rate to 34% cents 
On amendments Nos, 
imposed a duty of 25 per cent a lor 
on gelatin, glue, glue size, and fish giue 
for, valued at 10 cents per pound, 
ad valorem and 8 cents per pound on that 
more per pound am 
ad valorem rates in both « 
Nos. 85 and S87 reduce the 


No 
ad valorem 
vO 


Llouse bill 
I pel 


ent 
S pel pound 


S3: The 


and 5 


impo 
pound 
The S 
pel cs 
und; and 

S6 ind 


cen 
ate at 20 
per } 

s+ 


iy m mm 
net spe 
ind 
Valuer 
Ne 4 and 


to 20 per cent, and 


less that 
' 
senute ndments 
iseN aie 


specific rates to 


ana 


nts per 


and 7 cents per pound, re 
all these amendments 

On amendments Nos. 8S and ndments 
from 25 per 30 per cent ¢ n e e of 
imposed by the House bill on caseil 
on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 
Ll) per cent ad 
bill on ink and 


: : 
House recedes 


“pec ively - the Senate rece 


cent to 30 


House re 


oO. } 


dment redu 
duty 


The Senate ame 
the rate o 
powcers hot 

amendment 


te) 


es from 
ny 


“s to 
Hous 
anc the 
per cent 


aers not 


valorem 
ink 
with 
inks al 
provided 
No. 94 


poul 


by the 


mposed 
sp vides 


the 


per cent on K ! 


an 
d 
for. 


This 


maki rate 15 


on adrawing 


ink 
specially 

On amendment 
to 1b cent 
bill on ied 


On m 


amendment reduce 
the rate cluty mposed 
ne, resublimed;: and the House rece+ 
endment No. 98: This amendment 
cent to 20 per cent ad valorem the rate of 
House bill on extracts of orice in pastes 
and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 101: 
mention manutactures of 
probably be dutiable 
valorem. The Senate 
articles and imposes a 
the House 

On amendment 


S pel 
eS 


re 


rhe House 


carbonate of 
under I 
amendment 


paragrapo 


sp m 


duty of 2 cents per pound thet 


recedes 


No 
to one-half of 


ie: & 


cent 


Senate ame 
pound tl 
phate or 


he 
1 cent 
House bill 
Ilouse recedes 
fourths of 1 cent 
On amendment N 4 The 
one-fourth of 1 cent | pe 
strikes out this provisi« 
article to the free list 
On amendment No The 
7 cents to per pound 
House bill gnesium 0% 
Senate I cedes 
On amend ni 
upon menthol, natural erude 
and synthetic camphot 
amendment, and as : 


per 
on magchesium 
th an 


per pound 


mendmen 


10 
und 
nh and ; 
and the H 


1O4: 


on Iment 


amen 


imendment reduces 


cents 


duty Mmpos 


on 1 \ 


‘ 


m vo. 106: 
| 


Menthol 


atural crude camphor 


Natural refined camphor 


Synthetic camphor 


The Senate amendment 
under the conference agre< 
duce the duty on synthetic 

| President finds (1) at the 


also contains a provision { 
ment) the effect of 
camphor to 1 cent 


end of three years 


retained 
vhich t re 
per pound if the 


after the enact 
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ment of the act, that the domestic production of synthetic cam- | unless assembled in such form and container and with such 
phor by quantity did not exceed 25 per cent of domestic con- | assortment of merchandise, as to be suitable for sale at retail 
sumption during the preceding six months, or (2) at the end | to artists, students, or children as a paint set, kit, or color 
of four years, that during the preceding six months the do- | outfit. 
frestic production did not exceed 30 per cent of domestic con- On amendment No. 136: The House bill imposed a duty of 3 
sumption, or (3) at the end of five years, that during the | cents per pound on all ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or ground 
preceding six months the domestic production did not exceed 50 | in or mixed with oil or water, and on all wash and other 
per cent of such consumption. blues containing ultramarine. The Senate amendment in- 
On amendments Nos. 108 and 109: The House bill imposed | creases the rate to 4 cents per pound in the case of any of the 
au duty of 10 cents per gallon on crude sperm oil and 14 cents | foregoing valued at more than 10 cents per pound, but retains 


per gallon on sperm oi! refined or otherwise processed. The the House rate on those valued at 10 cents per pound or less; 
Senate amendment reduces these rates to 6 cents and 12 cents | and the House recedes. 


per gallon, respectively; and the Senate recedes on both amend- On amendment No. 138: The Senate amendment reduces from 
5°, 
ments, 


25 to 20 per cent the rate of duty imposed by the House bill 
On amendment No. 111: The Senate amendment increases | on bone black or bone char and on blood char; and the House 
from 4'%{o0 cents to 44% cents per pound the rate of duty im- | recedes, 
posed by the House bill on linseed or flaxseed oil, and combina- On amendment No. 141: Under the House bill carbon black 
tions and mixtures in chief value of such oil; and the House | was not specifically enumerated, and was dutiable under para- 
recedes eraph 73 of the House bill at 20 per cent ad yalorem. The 
Qn amendments Nos, 112 and 113: The House bill imposed a | Senate amendment specifically provides for this article at the 
duty of 84% cents per pound on olive oil weighing with imme- | lower rate of 15 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate recedes. 
diate container less than 40 pounds, the duty being based upon On amendment No. 147: The House bill imposed a duty of 22 


contents and “containers.” The Senate amendments increase | cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem on vermilion reds 
this rate to 9% cents per pound on contents and “container”; containing quicksilver, dry or ground in or mixed with oil or 
and the House recedes on both amendments water. The Senate amendment eliminates the ad valorem rate 


On anrendment No. 115: The House bill imposed a duty of 5 
cents per pound on soybean oil. The Senate amendment changes 


this rate to 2% cents per pound but not less than 45 per cent On amendment No. 149: The House bill imposed a duty of 1% 
ad valorem; and the House recedes with an amendment mak- 


cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem on lithopone and 
ing the rate 314 cents per pound but not less than 45 per cent other combinations or mixtures of zine sulphide and barium 
ad valorem, sulphate containing by weight 30 per cent or more of zinc 
On amendment No. 118: The Senate amendment reduces from | sulphide. The Senate reduces this rate to 1% cents per pound; 
4 cents to 3 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the | and the House recedes with an amendment making the rate 
House bill on hydrogenated or hardened oils and fats; and the | 1% cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Senute recedes On amendment No. 151: The Senate amendment reduces from 
On aurendments Nos. 121 and 998: The House bill imposed a | 18 cents to 13 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on eucalyptus oil. Senate | the House bill on potassium citrate; and the House recedes 
amendment No. 121 strikes out the reference to eucalyptus oil | with an amendment making the rate 14 cents per pound. 
in paragraph 58 and amendment No, 998 places it on the free On amendment No. 152: The Senate amendment reduces from 
list Che House recedes on amendment No. 121 with an amend- | 24% cents to 1% cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
ment making the rate 15 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate | Heuse bill on potassium chlorate and potassium perchlorate ; 
recedes on amendment No, 998 and the House recedes. 
Ou amendment No, 124: See amendment No. 50. On amendment No. 153: The Senate amendment reduces from 
Ou amendment No, 127: The House bill imposed a duty of 25 5% cents to 1 cent per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
per cent ad valorem on bath salts, whether or not having medi- House bill on refined potassium nitrate or saltpeter; and the 
cinal properties The Senate amendment retains the 25 per House recedes, 
cent rate on bath salts not perfumed, but increases the rate on 
perfumed bath salts (whether or not having medicinal proper- 25 per cent ad valorem lithium, beryllium, and caesium, which 
ties) to 75 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes, under the House bill were probably free of duty as metals un- 
On amendments Nos, 129 and 1011: The House bill inpposed | wrought. The House recedes. 
a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on London purple. The Sen- On amendments Nos. 158 and 1045: The House bill imposed a 
ate amendments transfer this article to the free list; and the duty of one-fourth of 1 eent per pound on sodium bicarbonate 
House recedes on both anrendments or baking soda. The Senate amendments transfer this article 
On amendment No. 132: The following table shows the duties | to the free list; and the House recedes on both amendments. 
upon paints, colors, and pigments, comuronly known as artists’, On amendments Nos, 159 and 879: The House bill imposed a 
school, students’, or children’s paints or colors, as proposed by | duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound on refined sodium borate 
the House bill, the Senate amendments, and as agreed to in| or borax. The Senate amendments transfer this article to the 
conference : free list: and the Senate recedes on both amendments. 
On amendments Nos, 160 and 1043: The House bill imposed a 


and increases the specific rate to 35 cents per pound; and the 
House recedes, 


On amendment No. 155: This amendment makes dutiable at 


ioht 





— — Senate Conference duty of 1% cents per pound on sodium chlorate. The Senate 
mod amendment | agreement amendments transfer this article to the free list; and the Senate 
‘ +—_— — | recedes on both amendments. 
Paints, colors, and pigments, con On amendment No. 161: The Senate amendment reduces from 
monly known as artists’ colors, ete | 15 cents to 12 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
W her i tut €s, jars, cakes, pans | House bill on sodium citrate: and the House recedes. 

aw edit Ace ago On amendment No. 162: The Senate amendment reduces from 
Valued at less than 2 cents | | 2% eents to 2 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 

er dozen pieces 4 . ; . House bill on sodium formate; and the House recedes. 

Not assembled 40 per cer | 1 cent each 4M of 1 cent . - rae " . 
each On amendment No. 163: The House bill imposed a duty of 
Assembled 70 per cent 70 per cent..| 70 per cent 344 cents per pound on sodium oxalate. The Senate amend- 
\ — 7 a nts or more pet | ment changes this rate to 25 per cent ad valorem; and the House 
Not assembled recedes with an amendment making the rate 2% cents per 
In tubes or jar ---| 2 cents each | 40 per cent../ 2 cents each | pound, 
= 10 per oe 40 per On amendments Nos. 164 and 165: The House bill imposed a 
In cakes, pans, et . 1% centseach |-- ac ..| 14% cents each | duty of 1 cent per pound on sodium phosphate (except pyro 
plus 40 per plus 40 per | phosphate) containing by weight less than 45 per cent of water, 
Assembled ro per cent-..| 70 percent..| 70 per vent, | &Nd 2 cents per pound on sodium phosphate (except pyro phos- 
In bulk or in any form over 1% | 40 per cent Sy cents |8\4 cents per | phate) not specially provided for. Senate amendment No. 164 
pound net we 


perounce. | ounce. | increases the rate on that containing by weight less than 45 per 
} 


cent of water to 1% cents per pound, and amendment No. 165 
a provision that no | reduces the rate on that not specially provided for to three- 
paints, ete., should take the above rates on assemblies unless | fourths of 1 cent per pound; and the House recedes on both 
imported in the identical form, container, and assortment of | amendments. 
merchandise customarily and generally sold to the ultimate 
consumer or user. This provision as modified in conference 
provides that the paints shall not be considered as assembled | 


The Senate amendment also contained 


On amendment No. 166: The Senate amendment reduces from 
1%, cents to 14% cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by 
the House bill on sodium silicofluoride; and the House recedes. 
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On amendment No. 167: The Senate amendment reduces from 
$4 to $2 per ton the rate of duty imposed by the House bill on 
anhydrous sodium sulphate; and the House recedes with an 
amendment making the rate $3 per ton. 

On amendments Nos, 168 and 169: The House bill imposed a | 
duty of three-eighths of 1 cent per pound on sodium sulphide 
containing not more than 45 per cent of sodium sulphide, and 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on that containing more thaa 
35 per cent. The Senate amendments increase these rates, re- 
spectively, to one-half of 1 cent per pound and 1 cent per pound: 
aud the Senate recedes on both amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 170, 171, and 172: The House bill im- 
posed a duty of three-eighths of 1 cent per pound on sodiur | 
silicate, sulphite, bisulphite, metabisulphite, and thiosulphate. 
Senate amendments Nos. 170 and 172 increase the rate on so- 
dium sulphite, bisulphite, and metabisulphite to one-half of 1 
cent per pound, and amendment No. 171 reduces the rate on 
sodium silicate and thiosulphate to one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound. The Senate recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 181 and 1073: Under paragraph 1784 
of the House bill, turpentine, gum and spirits of, and rosin were 
free of duty. Senate amendment No. 1073 strikes out the ref- 
erence to these articles on the free list, and amendment Nv. 181 
imposes a duty thereon of 10 per cent ad valorem. The House 
recedes on amendment No. 1073, and recedes on amendment No. 
181 with an amendment making the rate 5 per cent ad valorem. 

SCHEDULE 2 EARTHS, BARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE 

The following amendment makes a clerical change, and the 
House recedes: 196. 

The following amendment makes\a change in paragraph num- 
ber, and the Senate recedes: 192. 

The following amendments make changes in paragraph and | 


subparagraph references, and the House recedes: 197, 245, 250,| On amendment No. 207: This amendment rewrites and am 


and 252. 
On amendment No. 190: This is a clerical amendment made 
necessary by amendments Nos. 191 and 198. The Senate recedes. 
On amendment No. 191: The House bill did not specifically 


enumerate glazed earthen tiles commercially or commonly | 
known as strips, or glazed earthen tiles commercially or com- | 


monly known as trimmers or trim, both such articles being 


dutiable at 10 cents per square foot (but not less than 50 nor | 


more than 70 per cent ad valorem) if valued at not more than 
40 cents per square foot; or 60 per cent ad valorem if valued 
at more than 40 cents per square foot. The Senate amendment 
specifically enumerates such strips and trimmers or trim and 
imposes the following duties: On strips of one color not exceed 
ing 1 inch in width, 1% cents each; stenciled, regardless of 
color, not exceeding 1 inch in width, 14% cents each; all the fore- 
going, if embossed or decorated except by stenciling, and all 
other strips, 60 per cent ad valorem; on trimmers or trim, one- 
fourth of 1 cent per square inch, but not less than 60 per cent. 
The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 193: The House bill did not specifically 
enumerate so-called quarries or quarry tiles measuring seven- 
eighths of an inch or over in thickness, such articles being duti- 
able at the rates in paragraph 202 (a) of the House bill. The 
Senate amendment specifically enumerates these tiles and re- 
duces the rate to 30 per cent ad valorem ; and the Senate recedes. 


On amendment No. 194: This amendment increases from five- | 


sixteenths of 1 cent per pound to fifteen thirty-seconds of 1 cent 
per pound the House rate on crude magnesite; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No, 198: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem on statues, statuettes, and bas-reliefs, whoily 
or in chief value.of plaster of Paris, not specially provided for. 
The Senate amendment increases this rate to 60 per cent ad 
valorem; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No, 199: The House bill imposed a duty of 
fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound on wholly or partly 
manufactured, pumice stone. The Senate amendment increases 
this rate to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 200: This amendment is a clarifying 
amendment changing the word “or” to “and”; and the House 
recedes. 


On amendment No. 201: The House bill did not enumerate | 


bentonite, which was dutiable as a clay or earth, not specially 
provided for, at $1 per ton if unwrought and unmanufactured 


or $2 per ton if wrought or manufactured. The Senate amend-| per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment strikes out the 
. . ifie ‘ > i ‘Te ang . d ‘e o BD a > 
ment specifically enumerates this article and makes the rates | specific rate and increases the ad valorem to 55 per cent; and 


$1.50 and $3.25 per ton, respectively ; and the House recedes, 


On amendment No. 202: The Senate amendment reduces from | 
$1.50 to $1 per ton the rate of duty imposed by the House bill | 


on crude feldspar; and the House recedes. 


| vided for, which was on the free list under paragraph 1770 of 
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On amendment No. 208: Under the House bill clays or earths 
artificially activated with acid or other material were not 
specifically provided for and were of doubtful classification, 
The Senate amendment specifically enumerates such clays or 
earths and imposes thereon a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes 

On amendments Nos, 204, 206, and 1056: The House bill im 
posed a duty of $4 per ton on silica crude, and of $7.50 per ton 
on silica suitable for use as a pigment, both when not specially 
provided for. Senate amendment No, 204 strikes out this lan- 
guage and amendment No, 206 restores crude silica, not specially 
provided for, at the reduced rate of $3.50 per ton, while amend 
ment No. 1056 places silica, not specially provided for, on the 
free list. Amendment No. 206 also imposes a duty of $3.50 
per ton on sand containing 95 per cent or more of silica and 
suitable for use in the manufacture of glass, not specially pro- 
























the House bill. The House recedes on amendment No. 204 with 
an amendment restoring silica, crude, not specially provided for, 
at $3.50 per ton, and recedes on amendment No. 1056. The 
House recedes on amendment No, 206 with an amendment mak 
ing dutiable at $2 per ton sand containing 95 per cent or more 
of silica and not more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of oxide of 
iron and suitable for use in the manufacture of glass. 

On amendment No. 205: The House bill imposed a duty of 
$8.40 per ton on fluorspar. The Senate amendment makes this 
rate applicable to fluorspar containing not more than 93 per 
cent of calcium fluoride, but reduces to $5.60 per ton the rate 
on fluorspar containing above 93 per cent of calcium fluoride: 
and the House recedes with an amendment making the content 
dividing line 97 per cent instead of 93 per cent. 

On amendment No. 206: See amendment No. 204. 














plifies the House provisions in respect to mica. The House 
recedes with an amendment making clarifying changes in re- 
spect of phlogopite. The following table shows the duties as 
proposed by the House bill, the Senate amendment, and the con- 
ference agreement: 













Senate 


, . 
| ; > » » 
| Mica House bill Conference 





smendmenat agreement 








Unmanufactured 
Valued not above 15 cents per pound.| 4 cents per | 4 cents per | 4 cents per 




























| pound pound } pound 
Valued above 15 cents per pound .| 2 cents per 4 cents per | 4 cents per 
pound pound pound 
plus 25 per I 25 per plus 25 per 
cent cer cent 
Cut or stamped to dimensions, shape, or | 30 per cent 40 per cent 40 per cent 
} form ! 
| Films or splittings (not to dimension 
} Not above 0. 0012 inch thick apelinsees aie .-| Fil nd | Film ind 
| splittings, | splitting 
| 25 per 25 pe 
cent cent 
Above 0. 0012 inch thick_............. do Films and / Film and 
splittings, splitting 
40 per 10 per 
cent cent 
Films or splittings (dimensioned) ........ 4) per cent | Film and | Films ind 
is manu- plittings, plittings, 
factured 45 per 45 per cent 
| cent 
Plates, built-up, and manu factures of 40 per cent 40 per cent 4) per cent 
Waste and scrap | 
Valued not above 5 cents per pound. 20 per cent 25 per cent 25 per cent 
Valued above 5 cents and not above ao s 4 cents per 4 cents per 
15 cents per pound pound pound 
Valued above 15 cents per pound cian -| 4 cents per | 4 cents per 
pound pound plus 
pilus 25 per 25 per cent 
cent 
COE 30 <asndpudanegaiinanen nnneael -| 20 per cent 20 per cent 
Phiogopite, untrimmed, of size stipu- | 
lated 
Valued not above 15 cents per pound.|.....do .« 15 per cent..| 15 per cent 
Valued above 15 cents per pound oes aad io Do 







On amendment No. 208: The House bill imposed a duty of 
three-eighths of 1 cent per pound on talc, steatite or soapstone, 
and French chalk when ground, washed, powdered, or pulver- 







| ized (except toilet preparations). The Senate amendment 
makes this duty 25 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes 





with an amendment making this rate 35 per cent ad valorem 
On amendment No. 209: The House bill imposed upon deco 


rated earthenware a duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces and 50 







the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 210, 211, and 213: The House bill imposed 
upon china and porcelain, not decorated, etc., a duty of 10 cents 
per dozen pieces and 60 per cent ad valorem, and upon the 
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decorated, ete., a duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces and 70 per | 
cent ad valorem. Senate amendments 210 and 211 strike out 

the specific duties of 10 cents per dozen pieces and amendment | 
No. 213 an additional duty of 10 cents per dozen | 
separate pieces on all “tableware, kitchen ware, and utensils.” | 
‘The House recedes on amendments Nos. 210 and 211 and recedes 
on amendment No. 213 with an amendment making it more clear 
that the utensils specified are only table and kitchen utensils, 

On amendment No. 212: Under the House bill any china or | 
porcelain containing 25 per cent or more of calcined bone was 
dutiable at the rates applicable under that paragraph to articles 
not containing that percentage of calcined bone. The Senate 
amendment reduces the rate on such articles to 50 per cent ad 
valorein if not decorated, ete., and to 55 per cent if decorated, 
etc.; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 214: The House bill imposed upon graph- 
ite or plumbago, crude or refined, if crystalline lump, chip, or 
dust, a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem and of 1% cents per 
pound if erystalline flake. The Senate amendment eliminates | 
the House classification and makes all crystalline graphite duti- | 
able at 2 cents per pound; and the House recedes with an | 
amendment restoring the House classification and making the | 
rates, respectively, 30 per cent ad valorem and 1.65 cents per | 
pound, 

On amendment No. 215: The House bill contained a definition | 
of the term “ crystalline flake.’ The Senate amendment elimi- 
nates this definition but inserts definitions of the terms “ amor- 
phous’ and “erystalline”; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 216: The House bill imposed a duty of 45 
per cent ad valorem on carbons and electrodes, of whatever 


imposes 


material composed, and wholly or partly manufactured, for 
producing electric are light. The Senate amendment increases 


to 60 per cent the rate of duty on such articles if less than 
one-half inch in diameter or of equivalent cross-sectional area ; 
and the House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 217, 219, 220, and 242: Amendment 219 
(together with amendments Nos. 217 and 242) imposes a rate of 
65 per cent glass rods, which under the House bill were 
dutiable either at 85 per cent under subparagraph (a) of para- 
graph 218, or at 50 per cent under paragraph 230, or at 40 per 
cent under paragraph 231, and a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem | 
on rods of fused quartz or silica, which under the House bill 
were dutiable at 50 per cent under subparagraph (a) of para- 
vraph 218, or at 30 per cent under paragraph 214, and a rate 
of 65 per cent on glass canes, Which under the House bill were | 
dutiable at 50 per cent under paragraph 230. Amendments | 
Nos. 219 and 220 reduce from 65 per cent to 55 per cent the 
rate of duty imposed by the House bill on gauge glass tubes. 
The House recedes on amendments Nos. 217, 219, and 242, and 
recedes on amendment No. 220 with an amendment making the 
rate on gauge glass tubes 60 per cent. 

On amendment No. 218: This is a clarifying amendment; and 
the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 221: The House bill imposed a duty of 
65 per cent ad valorem upon illuminating articles of every de- | 
cription, including chimneys, globes, shades, and prisms, for 
use in connection with artificial illumination, finished or un- 
finished, composed wholly or in chief value of glass. The Sen- 
ate amendment increases the duty on globes and shades to 70 | 
per cent ad valorem; and reduces the other duties as follows: 
Prisms, glass chandeliers, and articles in chief value of prisms, 
to 30 per cent; chimneys, to 55 per cent; all other, to 60 per 
cent ad valorem. The amendment also adds a proviso that 
parts, not specially provided for, wholly or in chief value of 
glass (including cased glass), shall be subject to the same rate 
of duty 


on 


as the articles of which they are parts. The House 
recedes with an amendment eliminating as surplusage the 
words “ineluding cased glass” wherever they appear in the 


Senate text, and making the rate on prisms, glass chandeliers, 
and articles in chief value of prisms, 60 per cent. 

On amendment No. 222: The House bill imposed a duty of 
70 per cent ad valorem on bottles and jars, wholly or in chief 
value of glass, of the character used or designed to be used as 
containers of perfume, talcum powder, toilet water, or other 
teilet preparations, and on bottles, vials, and jars, wholly or in 
chief value of glass, fitted with or designed for use with 
cround-glass stoppers. The Senate amendment limits the ap- 
plication of the subparagraph in the case of bottles, vials, and 
jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, fitted with or designed 
for use with ground-glass stoppers, to such articles when suit- 
able for use and of the character ordinarily employed for the 
holding or transportation of merchandise. It reduces to 25 per 
cent the duty on all articles in the subparagraph made by auto- 
matic machine and increases to 75 per cent the duty on such | 
articles when otherwise produced. The amendment further 
provides that for the purposes of the subparagraph no regard | 


| over should not be less than 50 per cent ad valorem. 


| Dn 
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shall be had to the method of manufacture of the stoppers or 


covers. The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 223: The House bill provided that the 
specific rates of duty on cylinder, crown, and sheet glass should 
not be less than 50 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amend- 
ment strikes out this minimum duty; and the House recedes 
with an amendment retaining the House provision but limiting 
the application of the minimum duty to glass weighing less 
than 16 but not less than 12 ounces per square foot. 

On amendment No, 224: The House bill provides that cylin- 
der, crown, and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall contain 
50 square feet, as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall 
be computed thereon according to the actual weight of the glass. 
The Senate amendment denies entry to such glass unless packed 
in units containing 50 square feet or 100 square feet, or mul- 
tiples of either; and the House recedes with an amendment 
striking out certain surplus language. 

On amendment No. 225: The House bill imposed upon rolled 
glass, not sheet glass, whether or not fluted, figured, ribbed, or 
rough, or the same containing a wire netting within itself, 
various specifie duties -per square foot according to size and 
weight, with the proviso that such glass when ground wholly 
or in part, and rolled or sheet glass not less than one-fourth 
of 1 inch in thickness when obscured in any manner, should be 
subject to the same rate of duty as plate glass. The Senate 
amendment eliminates the specific duties per square foot, im- 
poses a duty of 14% cents per pound and strikes out the pro- 
viso (which is reinserted with changes by amendment No. 229, 
as a separate subparagraph); and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 226: The House bill imposed on plate 
glass, by whatever process made, exceeding 384 but not exceed- 
ing 720 square inches, a duty of 19 cents per square foot anid 
on all above that 22 cents per square foot. The Senate amend- 
ment makes the rate 17 cents if such glass exceeds 384 but 
does not exceed 1,008 square inches, and 19% cents per square 
foot above that; and the House recedes with an amendment 
inserting an additional bracket at the rate of 17% cents per 
square foot on plate glass exceeding 720 but not exceeding 
1,008 square inches, 

On amendment No, 227: The House bill provided that the 
duty in the case of plate glass measuring one-half of 1 inch or 
The 
Senate amendment makes the dividing line three-eighths of 1 
inch; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 228: The House bill imposed on plate 
glass containing a wire netting within itself, not exceeding 384 
square inches, a duty of 17 cents per square foot. The Senate 
amendment reduces this duty to 13% cents per square foot; 
and the House recedes with an amendment making the rate 
15 cents per square foot, 

On amendment No. 229: The House bill, by a proviso in para- 
graph 221, stricken out by amendment No. 225, provided that 
rolled, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, when ground in whole 
or in part, and rolled or sheet glass not less than one-fourth of 
1 inch in thickness when obscured jin any manner, should be 
subject to the same rate of duty as plate glass. Amendment 
) inserts a new subparagraph at the end of paragraph 222 
and provides that rolled, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, not 
plate glass, if ground wholly or in part (whether or not pol- 


| ished) otherwise than for the purpose of ornamentation, or if 


one-fourth of 1 inch or more in thickness and obscured by 
coloring prior to solidification, shall be subject to the duties pro- 
vided for plate glass in subparagraph (a) or (b) of this para- 
graph; if any of the foregoing is subjected to any of the proc- 
esses specified in paragraph 224, the additional duty provided 
therein shall apply. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 230: The House bill imposed a duty of 
17 cents per square foot on plate, cylinder, crown, and sheet 
glass, by whatever process made, when made into mirrors, 
finished or partly finished, exceeding in size 144 square inches 
and not exceeding 384 square inches. The Senate amendment 
reduces this duty to 13% cents per square foot; and the House 
recedes with an amendment making the rate 15 cents per square 
foot. 

On amendment No. 231: This amendment makes applicable to 
rolled glass the additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem pro- 
vided by the House bill on plate, cylinder, crown, or sheet glass 
subjected to certain processes, such as obscuration, coloring, 
ete.; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 232: This amendment strikes out certain 
language as surplusage; and the House recedes. ~ 

On amendment No. 233: The House bill imposed upon cylin- 
der, crown, and sheet glass, and amendment 231, agreed to by 
the conference, imposes upon rolled glass, an additional duty of 
5 per cent ad valorem if colored. Amendment No. 233 ex- 
cepts from this additional duty by reason of coloring glass not 
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less than one-fourth of 1 inch in thickness when obscured by 
heretofore referred to in connection with 
229, has already been made dutiable at 
plate-giass rates. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 234: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem on optical glass or glass used in the manu- 
facture of lenses or prisms for spectacles, or for optical instru- 
ments or equipment, or for optical parts, scientific or commer- 
cial, in any and all forms. The Senate amendment reduces 
this duty to 45 per cent; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 235: This amendment makes a change in 
the House text for purposes of clarity; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 236: This amendment makes it clear that 
prism binoculars are not to be classified as opera or field glasses, 


of the conference 
amendment No. 


being provided for in subparagraph (a) ; and the House recedes. | 


On amendment No. 237: This amendment makes a change in 
the House text for purposes of clarity ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 238: The House bill imposed a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem on incandescent electric-light bulbs and 
lamps, with filaments. The Senate amendment makes this rate 
applicable to such bulbs with filaments of carbon or other non- 
metallic material, but reduces the rate to 20 per cent in respect 
of such bulbs containing metal filaments ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 239: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem on glass mirrors, not specially provided for, 
not exceeding in size 144 square inches, with or without frames 
or The Senate amendment excepts framed or cased mir- 
rors in chief value of gold, platinum, or silver; and the House 
recedes, 


Cases, 


On amendment No. 240: This amendment strikes out as sur- | 


plusage the proviso in the House bill which provides that no 


mirror in a frame or case (unless such mirror, exclusive of the | 


frame or case, is the component of chief value) shall be classi- 
fied under paragraph 230, if it has a substantial use other than 
as a mirror; and the House recedes. 


On amendment No. 241: This amendment rewrites the provi- | 


sion of the House bill for glass ruled or etched in any manner. 
and manufactures of such glass, without change in rate; and the 
House recedes, 


On amendment No. 242: The House bill imposed a duty of 40 | 


per cent ad valorem on opal, enamel, or cylinder glass rods. The 
Senate amendment eliminates rods (see amendment 217); and 
the House recedes. 


marble, breccia, or onyx, if rubbed or polished. The 
amendment makes this rate applicable to such articles if rubbed 
in whole or in part, but increases the additional duty to 6 cents 


per superficial foot if polished in whole or in part, whether or | 


not rubbed; and the House recedes. 


On amendments Nos. 244 and 887: The House bill imposed a | 


duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on burrstones, manufactured or 
bound up into millstones. Senate amendment No, 244 strikes out 
this duty and amendment No. SS7 places such articles on the 
free list. The House recedes on amendment No. 244 and recedes 
on amendment No, 887 with an amendment making a change in 
paragraph number. 

On amendments Nos. 246 and 247: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 60 per cent ad valorem upon granite suitable for use as 
monumental, paving, or building stone. if pitched or lined, and 
excepted such granite from the 25 cents per cubic foot duty on 
unmanufactured granite. The Senate amendments strike out 
the words “pitched, lined”; and the Senate recedes on both 
amendments. 

On amendment No. 248: The House bill imposed a duty of 25 
cents per cubic foot on travertine stone, unmanufactured, or 
not dressed, hewn, or polished. The Senate amendment reduces 
the duty to 20 cents per cubic foot; and the Senate recedes. 


Q- 


On amendment No. 249: The House bill imposed a duty of | 


$1.75 per ton on grindstones, finished or unfinished. Senate 
amendment No. 249 strikes out this provision and amendment 
No, 950 places these articles upon the free list. The House re- 
cedes on amendment No. 249. 


On amendment No. 251: The House bill imposed a duty of 15 | 


per cent ad valorem on slate, slates, slate chimney pieces, man- 
tels, slabs for tables, roofing slates, and all other manufactures 
of slate, not specially provided for. The Senate amendment in- 
creases this duty to 25 per cent ad valorem; and the House 
recedes. 
SCHEDULE 3.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 

The following amendments make changes in paragraph, 
paragraph, and clause references, and the House recedes: 
352, 353, 354, 356, 357, 361, and 362. 

On amendment No. 258: The House bill imposed a. duty of 
$1.12 per ton on iron in pigs and iron kentledge. 


sub- 
280, 


| amendment reduces 
coloring prior to solidification, which glass, under the action | 


the 


| 254 with an amendment making the rate $2.25 


| the foregoing rates applicable only 


| graph 


The Senate | 
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rate to 75 cents per ton; and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 254 and 269: Under the House bill 
granular or sponge iron was dutiable in paragraph 308 at 
various rates, depending on the value of the article, the lowest 
rate being $4.48 per ton and the average rate being $6.72 per 


ton. Amendment No. 269 strikes out the reference to this 


| article in paragraph 303 and amendment No. 254 inserts it in 


paragraph 301 at the rate of cents per ton. The House 
recedes on amendment No. 269 and recedes on amendment No 
per ton. 

On amendments Nos, 255 and 256: These amendments specifi 
cally mention hammer scale, roll scale, and mill scale. Under 
the House bill these articles are dutiable as scrap steel or iron 
at the same rate (75 cents per ton), and the House recedes on 
both amendments. 

On amendment No. 257: The House bill imposed an additional 
duty of 4 cents per pound on the chromium content in excess of 
two-tenths of 1 per cent in the products provided for in para- 
graph 301. The Senate amendment reduces this additional duty 
to 3 cents per pound; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 258: The House bill imposed a duty of 1 
cent per pound on the metallic manganese content of manganese 
ore or concentrates containing in excess of 30 
metallic manganese. The Senate amendment makes the duty 
applicable whenever the content is in excess of 10 per cent 
manganese, and includes within the provision ferruginous man 
gunese ore (which was free of duty under the House bill, 
probably as a crude mineral) and manganiferous iron ore 
(which was free of duty under paragraph 1698 of the House 
bill) ; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 259 and 260: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 60 cents per pound on the tungsten content and 25 per 
cent ad valorem on ferrotungsten, metallic tungsten, tungsten 
powder, tungstic acid, and all other compounds of tungsten 
The Senate amendments rewrite the House text transferring 
ferrotungsten to subparagraph (h) of paragraph 302 without 
change of rate; increasing the rate on lumps, grains, or powders 
of tungsten metal, tungsten carbide, or of mixtures or combina- 
tions containing tungsten metal or tungsten carbide, to 60 cents 
per pound on the tungsten content and 50 per cent ad valorem; 
and increasing the rate on tungstie acid and all other compounds 
of tungsten n. s. p. f. to 60 cents per pound on the tungsten 


7D 


ae 


per cent of 


|} content and 40 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes on 

On amendment No. 243: The House bill imposed an additional | 
duty of 3 cents per superficial foot on slabs and paving tiles of | 
Senate | 


both amendments. 

On amendment No. 261: The House bill imposed a duty of 5 
cents per pound on silicon aluminum, aluminum silicon, alsimin, 
ferrosilicon aluminum, and ferroaluminum silicon. The Senate 
amendment reduces the rate on silicon aluminum and aluminum 
silicon to 34% cents per pound, changes the rate on ferrosilicon 
aluminum and ferroaluminum silicon to 25 per cent ad valorem. 
strikes out the trade name “alsimin” (which remains dutiable 
as ferrosilicon aluminum or ferroaluminum silicon), and makes 
when aluminum is not the 
component material of chief value: and the Senate recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 262 and 263: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 31% cents per pound on the chromium content of ferro- 
chrome or ferrochromium containing 3 per cent or more of 
carbon, and 30 per cent ad valorem on that containing less than 
5 per cent, and the same rate on chrome metal or chromium 
metal. The Senate amendment reduces rates, respec- 
tively, to 244 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; and 
the House recedes on amendment No. 262 and Senate re 
cedes on amendment No. 265. 

On amendment No. 264: Under the House bill tantalum and 
tantalum alloys not specially provided for are not specifically 
mentioned and are probably free of duty as metals unwrought, 
not specially provided for. The Senate amendment imposes a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on tantalum and on specified 
tantalum alloys; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 265: The House bill imposed a duty of $2 
per pound on cerium metal. The Senate amendment reduces 
this rate to $1 per pound; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 266: The House bill imposed a duty of 
$2 per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem on ferrocerium and 
all other cerium alloys. The Senate amendment retains the ad 
valorem rate but reduces the specific rate to $1 per pound; and 
the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 267 and 268: Under the House bill duc 
tile columbium or niobium metal was dutiable under subpara 
(n) of paragraph 302 at 25 per. cent ad valorem and 
ductile nonferrous alloys of columbium or niobium metal were 
dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem as ductile nonferrous alloys 
of tantalum under subparagraph (r). The Senate amendments 
make these products dutiable under subparagraph (r) at 40 
per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes, 


these 


the 
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On amendment No. 269: See amendment No, 254. The House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 270: The Honse bill imposed a duty of 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound on muck bars, pieces thereof 


except crop ends, bar iron, and round iron in coils or rods, iron 


in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in 
bars and more advanced than pig iron, except castings, when 
valued at not more than 1 cent per pound. The Senate 
amendment eliminates this bracket, the effect of which is to 
increase the rate on such articles to three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound: and the House recedes. 


On amendment No, 271: The House bill imposed a duty of 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound on steel ingots, cogged ingots, 
blooms and slabs, by whatever process made; die blocks or 
blanks; billets and bars, whether solid or hollow; shafting; 
pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes, not advanced in value or 
condition by any process or operation subsequent to the process 
stamping; hammer molds or swaged steel: gun-barrel molds 

in bars; concrete reinforcement bars; all descriptions and 
shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings; sheets 
und plates and steel not specially provided for; all the fore- 
going valued at not over 1 cent per pound. The Senate amend- 
ment eliminates this bracket, the effect of which is to increase 
the rate on such articles to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
und the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 272: The House bill imposed an additional 
duty of lys cents per pound on hollow bars and hollow drill 
steel valued at more than 4 cents per pound. The Senate 
umendment eliminates this additional duty; and the House re- 
cedes with an amendment making the additional duty three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

On amendment No. 273: In addition to the duties provided 
for in paragraphs 308, 304, 307, 308, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 318, 
319, 322, 323, 324, 327, and 328, the House bill imposed an addi- 
tional ad valorem duty on all steel or iron, in all forms and 
shapes, by whatever process made, and by whatever name desig- 
nated, whether hot or cold rolled, forged, stamped, or 
drawn, when such steel or iron contains any alloying element 
in excess of certain designated percentages; and additional 
cumulative specific duties on the vanadium, tungsten, molybde- 
num, or chromium contained in such steel or iron in excess of 
certain designated percentages. The Senate amendment re 
writes the House text so as to subject to the additional duties 
the iron and steel in all the articles enumerated or described in 
such piragraphs as well as in the materials; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 274: Under the House bill one of the 
cumulative duties referred to in the explanation of amendment 
No. 273 was a duty of 4 cents per pound on the chromium content 
in excess of two-tenths of 1 per cent. The Senate amendment 
reduces the rate to 3 cents per pound (applicable as explained in 
connection with amendment No. 273) ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 275: The House bill imposed a duty of 
seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound on boiler or other plate 
iron or steel, except crucible plate steel and saw plate steel, not 
thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths of 1 inch, 
eut or sheared to shape or otherwise, or unsheared, and skelp 


al 
hot 





cast, 


iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, all the foregoing 
valued at 1 cent per pound or less. The Senate amendment 


eliminates this bracket, the effect of which is to increase the 
rate on such articles to five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; and the 
Hiouse recedes. 


On amendments Nos. 276, 277, and 278: The Senate amend- 
ments eliminate the term “building forms,” since it has no 


meaning in the trade; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 279: The House bill imposed a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem on rivet, screw, fence, and other iron or 
steel wire rods, whether round, oval, or square, or in any other 
shape, nail rods and flat rods up to 6 inches in width ready to 
be drawn or rolled into wire or strips, all the foregoing in coils 
or otherwise, valued at over 4 cents per pound. The Senate 
amendment changes this rate to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 281 and 282: See amendment No, 284. 

On amendment No, 283: The House bill imposed a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on wire rope. The Senate amendment re- 
duces this rate to 35 per cent; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 284, 281, and 282: Under the House bill 
wire composed of tungsten or molybdenum was dutiable under 
subparagraph (a) of paragraph 316 at 25 per cent ad valorem 
if uncovered, and at 35 per cent ad valorem if covered. Senate 
amendments Nos. 281 and 282 except tungsten and molybdenum 
wire from the provisions of subparagraph (a) and amendment 
No. 284 specifically provides for such wire at 60 per cent ad 
valorem. The House recedes on amendments Nos. 281 and 282. 
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Ingots and shot containing tungsten or molybdenum are dutiable 
in the House bill under paragraph 302 at 60 cents per pound on 
the tungsten content and 25 per cent ad valorem if of tungsten, 
and if of molybdenum at 50 cents on the molybdenum content 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. Bars, sheets, or other forms (ex- 
cept wire) not specially provided for, containing more than 50 
per cent of tungsten or molybdenum or their carbides, are duti- 
able under the House bill at 50 per cent in paragraph 398, and 
scrap of the same materials probably is dutiable under the pro- 
vision for waste, not specially provided for, in paragraph 1555. 
Senate amendment No. 284 makes all the foregoing dutiable at 
60 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes on this amend- 
ment with an amendment making the rate 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem in the case of ingots, shot, bars, and serap, but retaining 
the 60 per cent rate in the case of sheets, wire, or other forms. 

On amendment No, 285: The House bill imposed a duty of 55 
per cent ad valorem on Fourdrinier wires and cylinder wires, 
suitable for use in paper-making machines (whether or not parts 
of or fitted or attached to such machines), and on woven-wire 
cloth suitable for use in the manufacture of Fourdrinier wires 
or cylinder wires. The Senate amendment reduces this rate to 
40 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes with an amend- 
ment making the rate 50 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendments Nos, 286 and 287: The House bill excepted 
from the provisions of this paragraph autoclaves, catalyst 
chambers or tubes, converters, reaction chambers, scrubbers, 
separators, shells, stills, ovens, soakers, penstock pipes, cylin- 
ders, containers, drums, and vessels, any of the foregoing pro- 
vided for in paragraph 327 (relating to castings of iron). The 
Senate amendments except from the paragraph any of the fore- 
going made of cast steel, and any of the foregoing made of cast 
iron whether or not provided for in paragraph 327; and the 
House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No, 288: The House bill refers to articles of 
a certain diameter, and the Senate amendment specifies that the 
diameter of the articles provided for in this paragraph shall be 
determined as the largest inside diameter, exclusive of non- 
metallic lining; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 289: The House bill imposed a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on autoclaves, catalyst chambers or tubes, 


converters, reaction chambers, scrubbers, separators, shells, 
stills, ovens, soakers, penstock pipes, cylinders, containers, 


drums, and vessels, any of the foregoing composed wholly or in 
chief value of iron or steel, by whatever process made (see 
amendments Nos, 286 and 287), wholly or partly manufactured, 
if over 20 inches in diameter (see amendment No. 288) and 
having metal walls 14% inches or more in thickness, and parts 
for any of the foregoing. The Senate amendment reduces th's 
rate to 25 per cent; and the House recedes with an amendment 
muaking the rate 35 per cent ad valorem. 

On umendment No. 290: The House bill imposed a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem on cast-iron pipe of every description, and 
‘ast-iron fittings for cast-iron pipe. The Senate amendment 
reduces this rate to 25 per cent; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 291 and 389: Under the House bill 
molders’ patterns wholly or in chief value of metal were dutiable 
under the basket clause of the metal schedule (par. 398) at 50 
per cent ad valorem, and those wholly or in chief value of 
wood were provided for in paragraph 413 of the House bill at 
40 per cent ad valorem. Senate amendment No. 389 strikes out 
the reference to molders’ patterns in paragraph 413 of the 
House bill and amendment No. 291 specifically provides for all 
molders’ patterns, of whatever material composed, for the manu- 
facture of castings, at 50 per cent ad valorem; and the House 
recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No, 292: Under the House bill, staples, in strip 
form, for use in paper fasteners or stapling machines were 
dutiable in this paragraph as staples not specially provided for 
at six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. The Senate amendment spe- 
cifically provides for this article and increases the rate to 10 
eents per pound; and the House recedes with an amendment 
making the rate 2 cents per pound. 

On amendment No. 293: The House bill imposed a duty of 11 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem on table, household, 
kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat ware, not 
specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value of 
aluminum. The Senate amendment eliminates the specific duty 
and reduces the ad valorem duty to 25 per cent; and the House 
recedes with an amendment making the rate 8% cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 294: The House bill imposed an additional 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on table, household, kitchen, and 
hospital utensils, provided for in this paragraph when contain- 
ing electrical heating elements as constituent parts thereof. The 
Senate amendment strikes out this additional duty; and the 
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House recedes with an amendment making it clear that the 
rates specified in paragraph 339 apply to the articles named | 
therein whether or not the articles contain such erectrica: heat- | 
ing elements, 

On amendments Nos, 295 and 296: The House bill imposed a | 
duty of $1.50 per thousand and 50 per cent ad valorem on | 
crochet needles or hooks. The Senate amendments reduce this | Senate amendment No. 308 strikes out the reference to hand 
rate to $1.15 per thousand and 40 per cent ad valorem; and the | forceps, which in effect makes this article dutiable under para 
House recedes on both amendments. = 359, if surgical or dental forceps, or under paragraph 


On amendment No. 308: Under the House bill hand forceps 
were dutiable under this paragraph at 60 per cent ad valorem, 
and manicure or pedicure nippers were dutiable under para- 
|} graph 361 at 10 cents each and 60 per cent ad valorem if 
valued at not more than $2 per dozen, or 20 cents each and 60 
per cent ad valorem if valued at more than $2 per dozen 





On amendment No. 297: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 | 360, if scientific or laboratory forceps. The amendment also 
per cent ad valorem on tape; knitting, and all other needles, | specifically provides for manicure and pedicure nippers at 60 
not specially provided for, on bodkins of metal, and on needle- | per cent ad valorem without the additional specific duty. The 
cases or needlebooks furnished with assortments of needles or | House recedes, 
combinations of needles and other articles. The Senate amend-| On amendment No. 309: In addition to the specific duties 
ment reduces this rate to 45 per cent ad valorem; and the | provided on straight razors and parts thereof, finished or un 
House recedes, | finished, the House bill imposed an ad valorem duty of 45 per 


On amendment No. 298: Under the House bill, belt buckles, | cent. The Senate amendment reduces this ad valorem rate to 
trouser buckles, waistcoat buckles, shoe or slipper buckles, and | 30 per cent; and the House recedes. 
parts thereof, made wholly or partly of iron, steel, or other base | On amendment No. 310: This is a clarifying amendment; and 
metal, valued at more than $1,6624 per hundred, were dutiable | the House recedes. 
under paragraph 1527 (c) (2) at the following cumulative | On amendment No. 311: The House bill imposed a duty of 70 


rates: 1 cent each and in addition thereto three-fifths of 1 cent | per cent ad valorem on surgical instruments and parts thereof, 
per dozen for each 1 cent the value exceeds 20 cents per dozen, | including hypodermic needles, hypodermic syringes, and forceps, 
and 50 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment removes | composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, 
this class of buckles from paragraph 1527 by specifically provid- | aluminum, or other metal, finished or unfinished. The Senate 
ing for them at a rate of 20 cents per hundred, plus an addi- | amendment reduces this rate to 45 per cent; and the House 
tional duty of 20 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate recedes. recedes with an amendment making the rate 55 per cent ad 
On amendment No. 299: The House bill imposed a duty of | valorem, except that the rate on any of the foregoing in part 
15 cents per gross on pens, not specially provided for, of plain | of the metals enumerated, but in chief value of glass, is retained 
or carbon steel and 18 cents per gross on those of other metal. | at 70 per cent. 
The Senate amendment makes all metallic pens, not specially On amendment No. 312: The House bill imposed a duty of 60 
provided for, dutiable at 12 cents per gross; and the Senate re-| per cent ad valorem on dental instruments and parts thereof, 
cedes. including hypodermic needles, hypodermic syringes, and forceps, 
On amendment No. 300: The Senate amendment eliminates | wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, 
the term “drill bits,” as it is not an accurate trade designa- | or other metal, finished or unfinished. The Senate amendment 
tion, and inserts in lieu thereof more accurate designation | reduces this rate to 35 per cent; and the House recedes with an 
“drills”; and the House recedes, amendment agreeing to the 35 per cent rate, except that the rate 
On amendment No. 301: This amendment makes clear that | on any of the foregoing in part of the metals enumerated, but 
the 50 per cent rate provided in paragraph 352 will be confined | in chief value of glass, is retained at 60 per cent. 
to metal-cutting tools; and the House recedes. On amendment No. 313: The Senate amendment eliminates 
On amentment No. 302: The House bill imposed a rate of 60 | the term “ philosophical” as applied to instruments, apparatus, 
per cent ad valorem on certain tools containing more than | etc., as being no longer in commercial use, the intent being suf 
certain percentages of vanadium, tungsten. molybdenum, or | ficiently covered by the words “ scientific and laboratory ” and 


chromium. The Senate amendment makes this rate also ap- | “surveying and mathematical”; and the House recedes. 
plicable to cutting tools not for metal cutting; and the House | On amendments Nos. 314 and 315: The House bill imposed a 
recedes. | duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on drawing instruments and 


On amendment No. 303: This amendment makes it clear that | parts thereof, wholly or in chief value of metal, and not plated 
the provisions of paragraph 352 imposing duties on certain | with gold, silver, or platinum, finished or unfinished, not spe- 
metal cutting and other cutting tools shall not apply to hold- | cially provided for. The Senate amendments increase the rate 
ing or operating devices; and the House recedes. to 6 per cent, the designation being changed to “drawing in 

On amendment No. 304: This amendment makes it clear that | struments, and parts thereof, wholly or in chief value of 
the rates imposed by paragraph 353 on electrical telegraph ap- | metal”; and the House recedes on both amendments with an 
paratus wholly or in chief value of metal shall apply to elec- | amendment making the rate 45 per cent ad valorem. 
trical telegraph printing and typewriting apparatus; and the On amendment No. 316: This amendment is made necessary 
House recedes. by the conference agreement on amendment No. 308: and the 

On amendment No. 305: The Senate amendment excepts lab- | House recedes, 
oratory instruments from paragrapli 353 (electrical instru- On amendment No. 317: The House bill imposed a duty of 10 
ments), the effect of which is to transfer them to paragraph | cents each and 60 per cent ad valorem on pliers other than slip 
360, which provides for laboratory instruments; and the House | joint, pincers, nippers, of all kinds (see amendment No. 316), 
recedes. and hinged hand tools for holding and splicing wire, finished 

On amendment No. 306: The House bill imposed a duty of | or unfinished, valued at not more than $2 per dozen, and a duty 
40 per cent ad valorem on all articles suitable for producing, | of 20 cents each and 60 per cent ad valorem on all the fore 
rectifying, modifying, controlling, or distributing electrical en- | going valued at more than $2 per dozen. The Senate amend 
ergy; electrical telegraph, telephone, signaling, radio, welding, | ment eliminates both brackets ard the specific rates, making 
ignition, wiring, therapeutic, and X-ray apparatus, instru- | all the foregoing dutiable at 60 per cent regardless of value: and 
ments, and devices; and articles having as an essential feature | the House recedes with an amendment restoring the House clas- 
an electrical element or device, such as electric motors, fans, | sification retaining the ad valorem rate, but changing the specific 
locomotives, portable tools, furnaces, heaters, ovens, ranges, | rates, respectively, to 5 cents each and 10 cents each. 
washing machines, refrigerators, and signs; all the foregoing, On amendment No. 318: The House bill imposed a duty of 25 
and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief | per cent ad valorem on muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles. 
value of metal, and not specially provided for. T! 


he Senate | and parts thereof. Amendment No. 318 strikes out the House 
amendment reduces this rate to 30 per cent; and the House | provisions and amendment No. 983 transfers these articles to the 
recedes with an amendment making the rate 35 per cent ad free list. The House recedes on amendment No, 318 
valorem. On amendment No, 319: Under the House bill bells (except 
On amendment No. 307: The House bill imposed a duty of 2 | carillons) were dutiable under paragraph 398 as manufactures 
cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem on penknives, pocket- | of metal not specially provided for. The Senate amendment 
knives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding knives, erasers, | specifically provides for bells (except chureh and similar bells 
manicure knives, and all knives by whatever name known | and carillons), finished or unfinished, and parts thereof, at 70 
including such as are denominatively mentioned in this act, | per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes with an amend 
which have folding or other than fixed blades or attachments, | ment making the rate 50 per cent ad valorem 
valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen. The Senate On amendments Nos, 320, 822, 323, and 324: The Senate amend 
amendment reduces the specific rate to 1 cent each but retains | ments strike out the designations “double or single barreled 
the ad valorem rate at 50 per cent: and the House recedes | breech-loading and repeating” and “ breech-loading and repeat 
with an amendment making the specific rate 144 cents each. ing” and “ breech-loading” when applied to shotguns or rifles 
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as being surplusage, all muzzle-loading arms being specifically 
provided for; and the House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendment No, 321: The House bill imposed a duty of $10 
each plus an additional duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on 
double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shotguns, 
rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, valued at more than 
$25 each. The Senate amendment (see also amendment No. 
320) retains this rate in the case of any of the foregoing valued 
at more than $25 each and not more than $50 each, and changes 
the basic rate on those valued at more than $50 each from $10 
each to 20 per cent ad valorem, retaining the additional duty 
of 45 per cent ad valorem ; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 322, 323, and 324: See amendment No. 
320. 

On amendments Nos, 325 and 326: Under the House bill, parts 
und fittings for pistols and revolvers, automatic, single-shot, 
magazine, or revolving, were dutiable at the same rates as pis- 
tols and revolvers, viz: $2 each if valued at not more than #4 
each ; $2.50 each when valued at more than $4 and not more than 
$8 each ; and $3.50 each when valued at more than $8 each; and 
in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 55 per cent ad valorem. 
The Senate amendments remove parts and fittings from the 
Classification with pistols and revolvers and provide for them at 
50 per cent ad valorem in lieu of the specific duties, at the same 
time retaining the additional duty of 55 per cent ad valorem; 
and the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No, 327: Under the existing law a duty is 
imposed upon watch movements at specific rates, based upon the 
number of jewels contained therein, the rates running from 75 
cents each on watch movements having less than 7 jewels to 
$10.75 each on those having more than 17 jewels, while watch 
cases and parts of watches were dutiable at 45 per cent ad 
valorem. Unset jewels for watches, clocks, meters, or com- 
passes were dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem, and enameled 
dials for watches or other instruments at 3 cents each and 45 
per cent ad valorem. The House bill completely rewrites the 
language of the existing law, and provides a new basis of classi- 
fication, depending upon the physical ‘characteristics of the 
mechanism. The provisions of the paragraph are made to apply 
to time-keeping, time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, 
devices, and instruments, whether or not designed to be worn 
or carried on or about the person, if less than 1.77 inches wide 
and if having any type of stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism, 
and watch movements designed or intended to be worn or car- 
ried on or about the person, any of the above if completely 
assembled, whether or not in cases, containers, or housings. 
The basic rates are adjusted according to the size of the move- 
ments and run from $1.25 each on those more than 14% inches 
wide to $2.50 each on those six-tenths of 1 inch or less in width, 
with a reduction in these rates of 40 per cent if such move- 
ments have only 1 jewel or no jewels, and an additional duty of 
20 cents for each jewel in excess of 7. The House bill also im- 
poses an additional duty of $1 for each adjustment with a mini- 
mum adjustment rate of $3 in the case of all watches containing 
15 or more jewels and 1 inch or more in diameter, and a further 
duty of $1 each if constructed or designed to operate for a period 
in excess of 47 hours without rewinding, or if self-winding, or if 
a self-winding device may be incorporated therein. Parts (ex- 
cept pillar or bottom plates) not constituting a subassembly, and 
mainsprings are made dutiable at 65 per cent ad valorem; pillar 
or bottom plates were subjected to one-half the amount of duty 
borne by the complete movement; and each subassembly was 
subjected to the same rate of duty as the complete movement. 
On unset jewels, a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem was imposed, 
and on dials whether or not attached to movements, a duty of 5 
cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. Cases were made duti- 
able at various rates, depending upon the component material, 
and whether or not set with precious, semiprecious, or imita- 
tion precious or semiprecious stones. The Senate amendment 
strikes out the House text and restores the language and rates 
of existing law. The House recedes with an amendment, using 
the House bill as a basis, making certain changes in language 
and certain changes in substance. The principal changes in sub- 
stance are as follows: 

(1) The provisions of the paragraph apply to watch move- 
ments, and timekeeping, time-measuring, or time-indicating 
mechanisms, devices, and instruments, whether or not designed 
to be worn or carried on or about the person, all the foregoing, 
if less than 1.77 inches wide, whether or not in cases, containers, 
or housings. 

(2) The rate of 20 cents on each jewel in excess of 7 contained 
in any movement, etc., is reduced to 15 cents. 

(3) The minimum $3 adjustment rate of the House bill has 
been removed. 
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(4) Movements, ete., having more than 17 jewels, whether 
adjusted or unadjusted, and whether with or without dials, 
are given a flat rate of $10.75 each in lieu of the rates fixed in 
the House bill. 

(5) Parts for repair purposes to the extent of 4 per cent of 
the value of any shipment of complete movements, etc. (except 
plates, bridges, and jewels), whether or not constituting sub- 
assemblies, are made dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem, the 
same rate as in the present act. Assemblies and subassemblies 
(other than those to which the 45 per cent rate applies) are 
made dutiable as follows: 3 cents for each piece of material 
except jewels (15 cents each) and except pillar or bottom plates 
(half the duty on the complete movement, etc.), and except 
balance assemblies (50 cents for the entire assembly). No 
assembly or subassembly is to be subject to more duty than the 
duty on the complete movement, etc., nor to a less duty than 
45 per cent. 

(6) The dial 
movements. 

On amendment No. 328: Under the existing law a duty is 
imposed on clocks and clock movements, including lever clock 
movements, and clockwork mechanisms, cased or uncased, 
whether imported complete or in parts, and any device or 
mechanism having an essential operating feature intended for 
measuring time, distance, or fares, or the flowage of water, gas, 
electricity, or similar uses, or for regulating or controlling the 
speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or for recording, 
indicating, or performing any operation or function at a pre- 
determined time or times, any of the foregoing whether wholly 
or partly complete or knocked down, based on the number of 
jewels in the escapement and on the value, at rates running from 
35 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem on those having no 
jewels, to $4 each and 45 per cent ad valorem on those with 
over four jewels, while cases and casings for clockwork mecha- 
nisms imported separately were dutiable at 45 per cent ad 
valorem; and parts not specially provided for at 50 per cent 
ad valorem (jewels for clocks dutiable under paragraph 367 
at 10 per cent ad valorem under both House bill and Senate 
amendment). 

The House bill entirely rewrites the language, providing 
classification primarily on the basis of whether completely 
assembled or in subassemblies or parts. The paragraph of the 
House bill applies to the following: Clocks, clock movements, 
including lever movements, clockwork mechanisms, time-keep- 
ing, time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices 
and instruments, synchronous and subsynchronous motors of 
less than one-fortieth of 1 horsepower, and any mechanism, 
device, or instrument intended or suitable for measuring time, 
distance, speed, or fares, or the flowage of water, gas, or elec- 
tricity, or similar uses, or for regulating, indicating, or con- 
trolling the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or 
for recording or indiczting time, or for recording, indicating, or 
performing any operation or function at a predetermined time 
or times, all the above (except the articles enumerated or de- 
seribed in par. 367), if completely assembled, whether or not 
in cases, containers, or housings. The House bill also provides 
rates for complete movements, etc., and for subassemblies of 
two or more pieces (except plates) of from 55 cents each and 
65 per cent ad valorem to $4.50 each and 65 per cent ad 
valorem, with an additional cumulative duty of 25 cents for 
each jewel or substitute for jewel. The House bill also pro- 
vides rates on plates of one-half the duty on the complete 
movement, on cases of 45 per cent ad valorem, on dials 50 per 
cent ad valorem, and on other parts 65 per cent. The House 
bill also separately mentions taximeters and provides a rate of 
85 per cent ad valorem. 

The House recedes with amendments making a few changes 
in language and some changes in substance. The important 
changes in substance are as follows: 

(1) Synchronous and subsynchronous motors of less than 
one-fortieth of 1 horsepower, valued at more than $3 each, not 
including the value of gears or other attachments, are re 
moved from the operation of the paragraph. 

(2) Parts (except plates and jewels) to the extent of 1% 
per cent of the value of complete movements, etc., in any ship- 
ment are made dutiable at 45 per cent, the same rate as in 
the present act. Assemblies and subassemblies, not containing 
plates and not bearing the 45 per cent rate for repair parts, 
are made dutiable at 65 per cent plus 3 cents for each part or 
piece of material except jewels, which carry a specific rate of 
25 cents instead of 3 cents. Subassemblies containing plates 
are dutiable at the rate provided on the plate plus 5 cents for 
each other piece of material except in the case of jewels, which 
are dutiable at 25 cents instead of 5 cents. No assemblies or 


duty is not imposed on dials attached to 
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subassemblies shall be subject to a greater amount of duty 
than would be borne by the complete movement, etec., for which 
suitable. 


On amendment No. 329: The House bill imposed a duty of 25 | 


per cent ad valorem on automobiles, automobile bodies, auto- 


mobile chassis, motor cycles, and parts of the foregoing. not | 


including tires, all the foregoing whether finished or unfinished, 
and provided for a countervailing duty of not more than 50 per 
cent. 
tains the per cent rate on automobile trucks valued at 
$1,000 or more each, automobile truck and motor bus chassis 
valued at $750 or more each, automobile truck bodies valued 
at $250 or more each, motor busses designed for the car- 
riage of more than 10 persons, and bodies for such busses, all 
the foregoing whether finished unfinished. On all other 
automobiles, automobile chassis, and automobile bodies, and 


25 


or 


motor cycles, all the foregoing, finished or unfinished, the Senate | 


amendment reduces the rate to 10 per cent ad valorem, and on 
parts (except tires and parts wholly or in chief value of glass, 


ment retains the House rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
amendment also strikes out the countervailing duty. The 
House recedes with an amendment retaining the Senate text, 
but restoring the countervailing duty. 

Ov amendment No. 330: The House bill imposed on bicycles, 
and parts thereof, a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, and pro- 
vided for a countervailing duty of not more than 50 per cent. 
The Senate amendment strikes out the countervailing-duty pro- 
vision; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 331 and 332: 
provision for steam engines by adding the word “ reciprocating,” 
and made special provision for turbines at the rate of 30 per 
cent ad valorem. The Senate amendments have the effect of 
restoring turbines to the classification of “ steam engines” at 15 
per cent ad valorem; and the Senate recedes on amendment 
No. 331 and the House recedes on amendment 
amendment restoring the House provision but fixing the rate on 
steam turbines at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 333: the House bill imposes a duty of 30 


per cent ad valorem on printing presses, not specially provided | 


for. 
under 
n. &. 


sookbinding and paper-box machinery 
the House provision in this 
p. f. at 30 per cent ad valorem. 


were classifiable 
paragraph for machines, 
The Senate amendment 


reduces the rate to 25 per cent ad valorem; rewrites the House | 
tex- | 


language so as to read “printing machinery (except for 
tiles)"; and specifically enumerates in this classification “ book- 


binding machinery, and paper-box machinery”; and the House | the House recedes with an amendment 


recedes, 

On amendment No. 
per cent ad yalorem on 
hosiery. The Senate amendment strikes out this House lan- 
guage, the effect of which is to classify the item as knitting 
machines in this parag’aph, dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
and the House recedes. 


99 
or 


| 
On amendment No. 335: This amendment reduces from 40 to! per cent ad valorem. 


35 per cent ad valorem the House rate on textile machinery, | 


finished or unfinished, not specially provided for; and the Senate 
recedes, 

On amendment No, 336: The House bill imposes a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on punches, shears, and bar cutters, in- 
tended for use in fabricating structural or other rolled iron or 
steel shapes. The Senate amendment strikes out this House 


provision, the effect of which is to make these items dutiable | 


at 30 per cent ad valorem as “ machine tools ” 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 337: This amendment reduces from 30 to 
25 per cent the House rate on machines, finished or unfinished, 
not specially provided for; and the House recedes with an 
amendment making the rate 27144 per cent ad valorem. 


; and the Senate 


rate of duty as the articles of which they are parts. Senate 
amendment 338, adds after the word “ parts,” where it first ap- 
pears, the words “not specially provided for”; and the House 
recedes. Amendment No. 339 adds after the words “in chief 
value of metal,” the words “or porcelain,” thus transferring 
porcelain parts from paragraph 212 where they would be duti- 
able at the House rates at 10 cents per dozen pieces and 60 per 
cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 340: The House bill imposed a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem on forks, hoes, and rakes. The Senate amend- 
ment strikes out this provision, the effect of which would be to 
make the items except hay forks automatically fall in the classi- 


The Senate amendment rewrites the House text and re- | 


| duty of 
finished or unfinished, not specially provided for) the amend- | 


The House bill limited the | 


No. 332 with an | 


: The House bill imposes a duty of 45 
machines for knitting full-fashioned 


} out 
On amendments Nos. 338 and 339: The House bill provides that 
parts, wholly or in chief value of metal, of any of the machinery | 
dutiable under this paragraph, shall be dutiable at the same 


| a duty of 1 cent per pound on nickel oxide. 
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fication “agricultural implements ” 
Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 341 and 342: The House bill imposes the 
following duties: Aluminum, xluminum serap, and alloys (ex- 
cept those provided for in paragraph 302) in which aluminum 
is the component material of chief value, in crude form, 5 cents 
per pound; in coils, plates, bars, rods, circles, 
blanks, strips, rectangles, and squares, 9 cents per pound 
Senate amendments reduce these rates to 2 and 34% per 
pound, respectively; and the House recedes with amendments 
making these rates, respectively, 4 cents per pound and 7 cents 
per pound. 

On amendment No. 343: The Senate amendment reduces from 
40 to 35 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on aluminum foil less than six one-thousandths of 1 
inch in thickness; and the Senate recedes 

On amendment No, 344: The House bill imposed on bronze pow- 
der, or Dutch metal powder, or 
6 cents per one 

The Senate 
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on the free list; and the 


sheets, disks, 
The 


cents 


aluminum 
hundred 
amendment strikes 


powcds r, in 
and 25 per cent ad 
out the ad yalorem 
leaves unchanged the specific rate; and the House 
with an amendment making the rate 6 cents per 
hundred leaves and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No, 345: This amendment reduces from one- 
half of 1 cent to three-eighths of 1 cent per 100 square inches, the 
Heuse rate on stamping and embossing materials of bronze 
powder, or Dutch metal powder, or aluminum powder, mounted 
on paper or equivalent backing, and releasable from the backing 
by means of heat and pressure; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 346: The House bill imposed a duty of 


leaf, a 
lenves 
valorem. 
rate, but 


recedes one 


| 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem on tinsel wire, 


made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other metal, 
The Senate amendment strikes out the ad valorem duty but 
leaves the specific duty unchanged: and the House recedes with 
an amendment making the ad valorem rate 10 per cent. 

On amendment No. 347: The House bill imposed a duty of 6 
cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem on lame or lahn, 
made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other metal. 
The Senate amendment strikes out the ad valorem rate but 
leaves the specific rate unchanged; and the House recedes with 
an amendment making the ad valorem rate 20 per cent. 

On amendment No. 348: The House bill imposed a duty of 6 
cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem on bullions and 
metal threads made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, or 
lame or lahn. The Senate amendment reduces the ad valorem 
rate to 20 per cent but leaves the specific rate unchanged: and 
making the ad valorem 
rate 35 per cent. 


On amendment No. 349: This amendment reduces 5 to 


from 


| 30 per cent ad valorem the House rate on beltings and other 


articles made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, metal 
thread, lame or lahn, or of tinsel wire, lame or lahn and india 
rubber, bullions, or metal threads, not specially provided for; 
and the House recedes with an amendment making the rate 45 


On amendment No. 350: This amendment reduces from 65 to 
40 per cent ad valorem the House rate on woven fabrics, rib- 
bons, fringes, and tassels, made wholly or in chief value of 
any of the materials or articles referred to above under amend- 
ments Nos. 346-349; and the House recedes with an amendment 
making the rate 55 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 351: The House bill imposed a duty on 
illuminating or lighting fixtures, lamps, lamp bases, candelabra, 
and candlesticks, any of the foregoing and parts thereof, fin- 
ished or unfinished, not specially provided for, if wholly or in 


| chief value of base metal or alloy, 50 per cent ad valorem: if 


wholly or in chief value of, or plated with platinum, gold, or 
silver, 65 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment 
the House language, the effect of which is to 
items into the basket clause of the metal schedule. 
recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 355 and 1005: The House bill imposed 
Amendment No. 
355 strikes out the House language, and amendment No, 1005 
transfers this item to the free list; und the House recedes on 
both amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 358, 359, and 360: These are perfecting 
amendments to extend the sampling in bond privilege to lead- 
bearing flue dust; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 363: The House bill imposed the following 
duties on zinc in zinc-bearing ore: Containing less than 10 per 
cent zine, free; containing 10 per cent and less than 20 per cent 
zinc, one-half cent per pound; containing 20 per cent and less 
than 25 per cent zine, 1 cent per pound; containing 25 per cent or 


strikes 
throw the 
The House 
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more, 144 cents per pound. The Senate amendment imposes a 
duty of 1%4 cents per pound on all zine in ore, except pyrites 
containing not more than 3 per cent zinc; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 365: The House bill imposed a duty of 72 
per cent ad valorem on print rollers. The Senate amendment 
retains the ad valorem rate and imposes an additional specific 
rate of $5 each; and the Tlouse recedes. 

On amendment No. 366: The House bill imposed a duty of 60 
per cent ad valorem on embossing rollers. The Senate amend- 
ment reduces the rate to 30 per cent ad valorem and adds the 
perfecting clause “of steel or other metal”; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 367: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem on certain hand tools specifically enumer- 
uted. The Senate amendment reduces this rate to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. The House recedes with an amendment making 
the rate 45 per cent. 

On amendment No. 368: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 


CONGRESSIONAL 





per cent ad valorem on articles or wares not specially provided | 


for, of base metal and not plated with platinum, gold, or silver, 
and not colored with gold lacquer. The Senate 
changed the rate to 40 per cent; and the House recedes with an 
amendment making the rate 45 per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE 4 WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF 


(m amendment No, 378: The House bill imposes a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on plywood. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides that birch and alder plywood shall be subject to an addi- 
tional duty of 10 per cent ad valorem ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 382: The House bill imposes a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem on boxes, barrels, and other articles con- 
taining certain fruit, but provides that the thin wood, so called, 
comprising the sides, tops, and bottoms of fruit boxes of the 
crowth or manufacture of the United States, exported as fruit- 
box shooks, nay be reimported in compieted form, filled with 
fruit, by the payment of duty at one-half the rate imposed on 
similar boxes of entirely foreign growth and manufacture; but 


amendment | 





proof of the identity of such shooks shall be made under regula- | 


tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Senate amendment rewrites this provision and includes fruit- 
barrel staves; and the Senate recedes. 


On amendment No. 384: Bamboo stems were free of duty 
under the House bill. The Senate amendment specifically pro- 
vides for bamboo stems suitable for rug poles and imposes a 


‘uty thereon of 45 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 388: This amendment increases from 15 
to 20 cents per gross the Hlouse duty on spring clothespins; and 
the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 389: This amendment strikes out “ mold- 
patterns,” made necessary by the Senate action in connec- 
tion with amendment No. 291, and makes parts of furniture, not 
specially provided for, dutiable at the same rate as the finished 
article; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 390: In the House bill wood moldings 
and carvings to be used in architectural and furniture decora- 
tion are not specifically mentioned, but are classified as manu- 
factures of wood or bark, not specially provided for, dutiable at 
334% per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment specifically 
names these items and imposes a duty thereon of 40 per cent ad 
valorem: and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 391 and 392: 


ers 


The House bill imposes a 


duty of 55 per cent on bentwood furniture, wholly or partly | 


finished. 
furniture 


Senate amendment No. 391 makes parts of bentwood 
dutiable at the same rate the furniture; 
umendment No, 392 reduces the House rate to 40 per cent ad 
valorem: and the House recedes on amendment No. 391 and 
recedes on amendment No, 392 with an amendment making the 
rate 47% per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 393: In the House bill, paintbrush han- 
dies, wholly or in chief value of wood, are not specifically men- 
tioned, but are classified “manufactures of wood or bark, 
not specially provided for,” and dutiable at 3314 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senate amendment specifically names this item, 
but makes no change in the duty; and the House recedes. 


as 


as 


SCHEDULI SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF 


On amendments Nos. 397 and 398: The House bill imposed a 


duty of 3.3 cents per gallon on molasses and sugar sirups, not 
specially provided for, testing not above 48 per cent total 
sugars; and, if testing above 48 per cent total sugars, of six- 


tenths of 1 cent additional fer each per cent of total sugars and 
fractions of a per cent in proportion. The Senate amendments 
reduce these rates, respectively, to one-fourth of 1 cent and two 





and | 


The | 
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hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths of 1 cent; and the 
House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 399 and 400: The House bill imposed 
a duty of 744 cents per pound on maple sugar, and 5 cents per 
pound on maple sirup. The Senate amendments increase these 
rates to 8 cents per pound and 544 cents per pound, respectively ; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 401: The House bill imposed a duty of $3 
per ton on sugarcane in its natural state. The Senate amend- 
ment reduces this rate to $2 per ton; and the House recedes 
with an amendment making the rate $2.50 per ton. 

On amendment No. 402: This amendment makes no change 
in the rate on sugar candy and confectionery not specially pro- 
vided for, but is made necessary by the action of the Senate 
in connection with amendment No. 403; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 403: The House bill imposes a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on sugar after being refined, when tinc- 
tured, colored, or in any way adulterated. The Senate ameni- 
ment provides that the ad valorem rate on such sugar shall not 
be less than the rate of duty provided in paragraph 501 for 
sugar of the same polariscopic test; and the House recedes. 

SCHEDULE 6.—TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF 

On amendments Nos. 404 and 405: The House bill imposed 
the following duties on wrapper tobacco, and filler tobaeco when 
mixed or packed with more than 35 per cent of wrapper tobacco, 
and all leaf tobacco the product of two or more countries or 
dependencies when mixed or packed together; if unstemmed, 
$2.50 per pound; if stemmed, $3.15 per pound. The Senate 
amendments reduce these rates, respectively, to $2.10 and $2.75; 
and the House recedes with amendments making the rates 
$2.27% and $2.9214, respectively. 

SCHEDULE 7.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISONS 

The following amendments make changes in paragraph 
subparagraph numbers and the House recedes: 450, 453, 
466, 469, 471, 472, 476, 477, 478, 479, 482, 487, 488, 489, 491, 
495, 503, 504, 507, 508, 509, 512, 515, 517, 518, 520, 522, 526, 
533, 535, 536, 540, 542, and 555. 

On amendments Nos. 406, 407, 408, and 409: The House bill 
imposed a duty of 2 cents per pound on cattle weighing less than 
800 pounds each, and 2% cents per pound on cattle weighing 
800 pounds or more each. The Senate amendments impose a 
duty of 2% cents per pound on cattle weighing less than 700 
pounds each, and 3 cents per pound on cattle weighing 700 
pounds or more each; and the House recedes on all these 
amendments, 

On amendment No. 410: Under the House bil, dried blood 
albumen was free of duty. The Senate amendment makes 
dried blood albumen dutiable at 12 cents per pound, if light, 
and 6 cents per pound, if dark; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 411 and 414: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 5 cents per gallon on whole milk, fresh or sour, and 
provides that when this class of milk contains more than 7 
per cent of butterfat it shall be dutiable as cream, The Senate 
amendment No. 411 increases from 5 to 6% cents the rate of 
duty, and amendment No. 414 lowers from 7 to 5% the per- 
centage of butterfat content making fresh or sour milk dutiable 
as cream; and the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 412: This amendment increases from 48 
cents per gallon to 56\% cents per gallon the House duty on 
cream, fresh or sour; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 413: This amendment increases from 
1% to 2%ocents per gallon the House duty on skimmed milk, 
fresh or sour, and buttermilk; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 414: See amendment No, 411. The House 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 415, 416, 417, and 418: The House bill 


and 
464, 
493, 
530, 


| imposed the following rates of duty on condensed or evaporated 


milk: In air-tight containers, unsweetened, 175 cents per pound; 
sweetened, 24%, cents per pound; all other, 2 cents per pound. 
Senate amendments Nos. 415, 417, and 418 increase these rates, 
respectively, to 15, 2%, and 25%oocents per pound; and 
amendment No. 416 confines the 2%-cent rate on the sweetened 


to such as is contained in air-tight containers. The House 
recedes on all these amendments. 
On amendments Nos. 419, 420, 421, and 422: The House 


imposed a duty of 4% cents per pound on dried whole milk, 
1014 cents per pound on dried cream, and 24% cents per pound 
on dried skimmed milk and dried buttermilk. The Senate 
amendments Nos. 419, 420, and 421 increase these rates, 


respectively, to Grz, 1244, and 8 cents per pound; and amend- 
ment No. 422 provides that dried skimmed milk containing more 
than 3 per cent of butterfat, and dried buttermilk containing 
more than 6 per cent of butterfat, shall be dutiable as dried 
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whole milk; and dried whole milk containing more than 35 per 
cent of butterfat shall be dutiable as dried cream; and the 
House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendment No. 423: This amendment increases from 30 
per cent to 35 per cent the House duty on malted milk, and com- 


pounds or mixtures of or substitutes for milk or cream; and | 


the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 424 and 425: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 7 cents per pound but not less than 35 per cent ad 
valorem on cheese and substitutes therefor. 
ments increase this duty to 8 cents per pound but not less than 
42 per cent ad valorem, and provide further that cheese made 
of sheep’s milk and commonly known as “Romano” or 
“Pecorino,” “ Romanello or Kefalotyri or Vize, and Casseri,” 


shall be dutiable at 8 cents per pound, and Feta White cheese 
The Senate recedes on both amendments. 


at 5 cents per pound. 
On amendment No. 426: This amendment increases from 6 to 


8 cents per pound the House duty on live chickens, ducks, geese, 
House 


turkeys, and guineas 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 427: This amendment increases from 8 
cents to 10 cents per pound the House duty on dead chickens, 
ducks, geese, and guineas, dressed or undressed, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 428: The Senate amendment 
from 8 to 11 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on whole eggs, egg yolk, and egg albumen, frozen or 
otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially provided for, 
whether or not sugar or other material is added; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 429: 
cents per pound on dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried 


(except baby chicks); and the 


egg albumen, whether or not sugar or other material is added. | 


The Senate amendment increases the rate on whole 
86 cents per pound, increases the rate on egg albumen to 60 


cents per pound, and that on egg yolk to 30 cents per pound, and | 


specifically enumerates spraying as one of the drying processes 
included in the House bill in general terms. The Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No, 430: The House bill imposed a duty of $30 
per head on horses and mules valued at not more than $150 


per head, and a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem when valued | 


at more than $150 per head. 


Amendment No. 430 excepts from 
these duties horses 


imported for immediate slaughter, and 
pes 
The 


amendment No. 953 places such animals on the free list. 


House recedes on amendment No. 430. 

On amendment No. 431: The House bill imposed a duty of 2 
cents per pound on halibut, salmon, mackerel, and swordfish, 
and 1 cent per pound on other fish, not specially provided for, 


when fresh or frozen (whether or not packed in ice), whole, or | 


beheaded or eviscerated, or both, but not further advanced. The 


Senate amendment permits the removal also of the fins; and | 


the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 432: The House bill imposed a duty of 2 
cents a pound on frozen halibut, if whole, or beheaded, or 
eviscerated, or both, but not iurther advanced. The Senate 
amendment increases the rate to 5 cents per pound; and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 433, 434, and 435: The House bill im- 
posed on cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, when pickled or 
salted (except when packed in oil or in oil and other substance, 
and except when packed in air-tight containers weighing with 
their contents not more than 15 pounds each), the following 
duties : 
when containing not more than 43 per cent of moisture by 


weight, and 1144 cents per pound when containing more than 43 | 


. 9 . | pared or preserved, 8 cents per pound. 
per cent of moisture by weight; when skinned or boned, whether | : 


or not dried, 24% cents per pound. The Senate amendments re- 
duce these rates, respectively, to 144 cents, three-fourths of 1 
cent, and 2 cents per pound; and the House recedes on all these 
amendments, 

On amendments Nos, 436, 437, and 438: The Senate amend- 
ments strike out the word “sea” as applied to herring. The 
House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendment No. 439: The House bill imposed a duty of 15 
per cent ad valorem on crab meat, crab paste, and crab sauce. 
The Senate amendment rewrites the House language to read 
“crab meat, fresh or frozen (whether or not packed in ice), or 
prepared or preserved in any manner, including crab paste and 
crab sauce,” but makes no change in the rate of duty; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 440: This amendment reduces from 35 to 
30 per cent ad valorem the House duty on clams, clam juice, or 


. 


The Senate amend- 





increases | 


The House bill imposed a duty of 18 | 


eggs to | 





When neither skinned nor boned, 1% cents per pound | 
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either in combination with other substances, packed in 
tight containers; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 441: The House bill imposed a duty on 
eaviar and other fish roe for food purposes: Sturgeon, 30 per 
cent ad valorem; other, 20 cents per pound. The Senate amend 
ment provides that if any of the foregoing roe is boiled and 
packed in air-tight containers, whether or not in bouillon or 
sauce, it shall be dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem; and the 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 442: Under the House bill oysters were 
not specifically mentioned, but were classified as shellfish, not 
specially provided for, in the free list. The Senate amendment 
imposes a duty of 8 cents per pound, including weight of imme- 
diate container, on oysters, oyster juice, or either in combination 
with other substances packed in air-tight and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 4483: This amendment increases from 15 
to 16 cents per bushel of 32 pounds the House duty on oats, 
hulled or unhulled; and the House recedes 

On amendment No. 444: The House bill imposed a duty of 42 
cents per bushel on wheat. The Senate amendment provides 
that wheat which is unfit for human consumption shall be duti- 
able at 10 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 445, 446, and 994: Under 
1726 of the House bill, oil cake and oil-cake meal are free of 
duty. Senate amendment 445 provides that soybean oil cake 
and soybean oil-cake meal shall be dutiable at three-tenths of 
1 cent per pound; amendment No. 446 provides that all other 
vegetable oil cake and oil-cake meal shall also be dutiable at 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; and amendment No. 994 strikes 
out the reference to oil cake and oil-cuke meal in the free list; 
and the House recedes on all three amendments. 

On amendment No. 447: This amendment strikes out the 
House duty of 10 per cent ad valorem and substitutes the rate 
of one-half of 1 cent per pound on unground or ground screen- 
ings, sealpings, chaff, or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, or other 
grains or seeds; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 448 and 449: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 2 cents per pound on cherries in their natural state or 
dried. Senate amendment 448 strikes out the words “ or dried” 
and substitutes the words “or frozen if not sweetened,” and 
umendment 449 provides that cherries “ dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated,” shali be dutiable at 6 cents per pound. The House 
recedes on amendment 449, and recedes on amendment 448 with 
an amendment omitting the words inserted by the Senate 


air- 


containers; 


paragraph 


} amendment. 


On amendments Nos. 451 and 452: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 5% cents per pound on cherries sulphured, or in brine, 
with stems and pits, and 9% cents per pound with stems or pits 
removed. The Senate amendments strike out the words “ 
and” in the first bracket and “stems in” in 
the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 454 and 455: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 5% cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem on 
cherries, candied, crystellized, glacé, maraschino, or prepared 
or preserved in any manner. :-Amendment No. 454 specifically 
enumerates cherries “ frozen if sweetened” and amendment No 
455 increases the duty to 9% cents per pound and 40 per cent 
ad valorem. The Senate recedes on amendment No. 454 
the House recedes on amendment No. 455. 

On amendment No. 456: This amendment increases from 6 to 
S cents per proof gallon the House duty on vinegar; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 457 and 458: The House bill imposed on 
orange, grapefruit, and lemon peel the following duties: Crude, 
dried, or in brine, 2 cents per pound; candied, or otherwise pre- 
Senate amendment No. 
457 provides that “other fruit” peel shall be included in these 
provisions, and amendment No. 458 adds “crystallized, or 
glacé” to the forms of peel dutiable at 8 cents; and the House 
recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 459: This amendment adds “ crystallized, 
or glacé” to the forms of citrons or citron peel made dutiable 
at 6 cents per pound by the House bill; and the House recedes 

On amendment No. 460: Under the House bill fig paste was 
dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem as fruit paste in paragraph 
750. The Senate amendment specifically includes fig paste in 
the bracket with fresh or dried figs at 5 cents per pound; 
the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 461: The House bill imposed a duty on 
dates as follows: Fresh or dried, unpitted, 1 cent per pound; 
pitted or prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 35 
per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment 
of the House rates, the following duties: 


stems 
the second; and 


and 


and 


provides, in lieu 
Dates, fresh or dried, 
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with pits, 
pound; any the foregoing in packages 
immediate container not more than 10 pounds each, 
per pound; prepared or preserved, not 
35 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 462: This amendment increases from 2 
to 2% cents per pound the House duty on lemons; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment 
net specifically 
natural state, not specially provided for, dutiable at 35 per cent 
ad valorem. The Senate amendment puts mangoes in a sepa- 
rate paragraph and makes the duty 15 cents per pound; and the 
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1 cent per pound: with pits removed, 2 cents per 





of weighing with the 


7% cents 
specially provided for, 


No. 463: Under the House bill, mangoes are 


House recedes, 
On amendment No. 465: This amendment increases from 35 
to 50 cents per crate the House duty on pineapples; and the 


Hlouse 

On amendments Nos. 467 and 468: The House bill imposed a 
duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound on dried plums, prunes, 
und prunelles. Senate amendment No. 468 increases this duty 


to 2 cents per pound; and amendment No. 467 adds the desig- 


recedes. 


nation “desiccated, or evaporated.” The House recedes on 
both amendments, 

On amendments Nos, 470 and 1117: The House bill did not 
specifically mention avocados or avocado pears, also known 
us alligator pears. Senate amendment No. 470 makes this 


fruit dutiable at 15 cents per pound, and amendment No. 1117 
prohibits the importation of avocados unless they have a fat 
content of not less than 8 per cent by weight by chemical 
analysis, and are accompanied by a sworn certificate made 
by a competent chemist that each shipment has been tested 
and contains not less than 8 per cent fat eontent by weight 
by chemical analysis. The House recedes on amendment 
470 and the Senate recedes on amendment No. 1117. 


On amendments Nos. 473, 474, and 475: The House bill im- 
posed a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on candied, crystal- 
lized, or glacé apricots, figs, dates, peaches, pears, plums, 


prunes, prupelles, berries, and other fruits, not specially pro- 
vided for Senate amendment No. 474 increases the rate to 
10 per cent ad valorem, and amendments Nos. 473 and 475 
eliminate the provisions for “fruit peels,” made necessary by 
Senate amendment No. 457; and the House recedes on all three 
amendments, 

On amendment No. 480: The House bill imposed a duty on 
imitation almonds. The Senate amendment changes this word- 
ing to “almond substitute”: and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 481: In the House bill chestnuts (in- 
cluding murrons), candied, crystallized, or glacé, or prepared 
or preserved in any manner, are not specifically mentioned, but 
are classified in paragraph 759 of the House bill, at 35 per cent 


ad valorem, or under paragraph 506 at 40 per cent. The 
Senate amendment specifically enumerates these items and 
makes them dutiable at 25 cents per pound: and the House | 


recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 483 and 484: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 2 cents per pound on cream or Brazil nuts, not shelled, 
and 6 cents per peund if shelled. The Senate amendments 
reduce these rates, respectively, to 1 cent per pound and 3 
cents per pound; and the House recedes with 
making the rates, respectively, 14% cents per pound and 
cents per pound. 

On amendment No. 485: Pignolia nuts and pistache nuts are 
not specifically mentioned in the House bill, but are classified 
for duty in paragraph 759 of the House bill as edible nuts not 
specially provided for at 5 cents per pound if net shelled and 
10 cents per pound if shelled. The Senate amendment spe- 
cifically provides for these nuts at the lower rate of 1 cent 
per pound, no distinction being made between those which are 
shelled and those which are not shelled; and the Senate recedes, 
the effect of which is to place these nuts in the basket clause. 
(See amendment No, 492.) 

On amendment No. 486: The Senate amendment provides 
that nuts included in the paragraph which are blanched shail 


4% 


be subject to the same rate of duty as if not blanched; and 
the House recedes. 
On amendment No, 490: In the House bill, pecans are not 


specifically mentioned, but are classified in paragraph 759 as 
“edible nuts, not specially provided for,” bearing a rate of duty, 
if not shelled, of 5 cents per pound, and if shelled, 10 cents 
per pound, The Senate amendment makes specific mention of 
pecans, but makes no change in the duties; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 492: The Senate amendment reduces the 
rate of duty imposed by the House bill on edible nuts, not 


mentioned, but are classified as fruits in their | 


No. | 


amendments | 
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specially provided for, from 5 cents per pound if not shelled, 
and from 10 cents per pound if shelled, to 1 cent per pound in 
both cases, and makes this rate applicable whether or not such 
| nuts are blanched. The House recedes with an amendment 
| making the rates 24% cents and 5 cents per pound, respectively, 

except that cashew nuts are dutiable at 2 cents per pomnnd. 
| On amendment No. 494: This amendment increases from 63 
to 65 cents per bushel the House duty on flaxseed; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 496: The Senate amendment increases 
| from 5 cents to 8 cents per pound the House rate on alfalfa 

seed; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 497: The Senate amendment increases 
from 5 cents to 8 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by 
| the House bill on alsike clover seed; and the House recedes. 
On amendment No. 498: The Senate amendment increases 
from 6 cents to 8 cents per pound the House rate on red clover 
seed; and the House recedes. 
| On amendment No, 499: The Senate amendment increases 
from 3 cents to 4 cents per pound the House rate on sweet- 
| clover seed; and the House recedes. 
| On amendment No. 500: In the House bill ryegrass seed is 
| not specifically mentioned, but it is classified in paragraph 761 
in the provision for “all other grass and forage crop seeds 
not specially provided for,” bearing a duty of 2 cents per pound. 

The Senate amendment specifically mentions this item and 
| makes the rate of duty thereon 3 cents per pound; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 501: This amendment 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 502: The House bill imposed a duty of 
10 cents per pound on bentgrass seed. The Senate amendment 
adds, in parentheses, the botanical name, “ genus agrostis,” and 
increases the rate of duty to 40 cents per pound; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No, 505: The House bill made all cowpeas 
dutiable under this paragraph. The Senate amendment limits 
the duties provided for to “ black-eye cowpeas,” and amendment 








makes a clerical 


| No. 1032 transfers all other cowpeas to the free list. The 
House recedes on amendment No, 505, 
| On amendment No. 506: The Senate amendment increases 


from 21% to 3 cents per pound the House rate on dried beans not 
specially provided for and on dried black-eye cowpeas (see 
amendment No. 505); and the House recedes. 

| On amendment No. 510: The House bill imposed a duty of 60 
per cent ad valorem on mushrooms, fresh, or dried or other- 
wise prepared or preserved. The Senate amendment changes 
| this rate to 10 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem if 
| fresh or dried, and 10 cents per pound on drained weight 
and 45 per cent ad valorem if otherwise prepared or preserved ; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 511: The House bill imposed a duty of 30 
per cent on truffles, fresh, or dried, or otherwise prepared or 
preserved, Amendment No. 511 strikes out this duty and 
amendment No. 1071 transfers truffles to the free list. The 
House recedes on amendment No. 511. 

On amendments Nos. 513 and 514: The House bill imposed 
certain duties on peas and chickpeas or garbanzos. Amendment 
No. 513 strikes out chickpeas or garbanzos and amendment No. 
1032 places them on the free list. The House bill made the 
duty on green or unripe peas and chickpeas or garbanzos 2 cents 
per pound. Amendment No, 514 makes the rate 3 cents per 
pound on green peas. The Senate recedes on amendment No. 
513 and the House recedes on amendment No. 514 with an 
amendment making the rate on peas, green or unripe, 3 cents 
per pound, and the rate on chickpeas or garbanzos, green or 
unripe, 2 cents per pound. 








On amendment No, 516: This amendment increases fram 2 to 
2% cents per pound the House duty on onions; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 519: This amendment increases from 40 
to 50 per cent ad valorem the House rate on tomatoes prepared 
or preserved in any manner; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 521: This amendment reduces from 25 
to 20 cents per 100 pounds the House duty on turnips and ruta- 
bagas; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 523: In the House bill celery, lettuce, and 
cabbage are not specifically mentioned, but are classified as 
vegetables in their natural state, not specially provided for, 
bearing a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amend- 
ment specifically names these items and makes the duty 2 cents 
per pound; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 524, 525, and 527: The House bill im- 
posed a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem on crude horse-radish, 
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while prepared horse-radish was not specially mentioned. Sen- 
ate amendments Nos. 524 and 525 make the rate of duty on 
crude horse-radish 3 cents per pound, while amendment No. 527 
makes prepared horse-radish dutiable with prepared vegetables 
not specially provided fof at 35 per cent ad valorem; and the 
House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendment No, 528: Under the House bill, sauerkraut 
was not specifically mentioned, but was dutiable at 35 per cent 


ad valorem as a prepared vegetable not specially provided for. | 


The Senate amendment specifically provides for sauerkraut at 
50 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 529: The House bill imposed a duty of 6 
cents per pound on pimientos, packed in brine or in oil, or pre- 
pared or preserved in any manner. Under the House bill this 
duty is applicable whether the pimientos thus packed, prepared, 
oer preserved, are whole or are cut, sliced, or otherwise reduced 
in size. The Senate amendment inserts the words “ whole, cut, 
sliced, or otherwise reduced in size” with intent to clarify the 
provision; and the Senate recedes on this amendment as sur- 
plusage. 

On amendments Nos, 531 and 532: These amendments in- 
crease from 114 to 2 cents per pound the House duty on crude 
chicory ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 534: The House bill imposed a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem on cocoa and chocolate, sweetened, pre- 
pared in any manner. The Senate amendment rewrites the 
House language so as to make the duty 4 cents per pound on 
sweetened cocoa and chocolate in bars or blocks weighing 10 
pounds or more each, the 40 per cent ad valorem rate being re- 
tained on sweetened cocoa and chocolate in any other form, 
whether or not prepared; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 537: The Senate amendment incretses 
from $4 to $5 per ton the House rate on hay; and the House 
recedes. 


On amendment No, 538: The Senate amendment increases 


from $1 to $1.50 per ton the House rate on straw; and the fabrics or bed ticking) in the piece or otherwise, wholly or in 


House recedes. 


On amendment No. 539: The Senate amendment increases 


from $10 to $20 per ton the House rate on broomcorn; and the | 


House recedes, 

On amendment No, 541: This amendment increases from 75 
cents to $1.50 per pound the House duty on lupulin; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 548, 549, 550, 552, 
553, and 544: The House bill imposed the following duties: 
Anise seeds, 2 cents per pound; caraway seeds, 1 cent per pound ; 


cardamom seeds, 10 cents per pound; cassia, cassia buds, and | 
cassia vera, unground, 2 cents per pound; cloves, unground, 3 


cents per pound; clove stems, unground, 2 cents per pound; 
cinnamon and cinnamon chips, unground, 2 cents per pound; 
coriander seeds, one-half of 1 cent per pound; cummin seeds, 
and fennel seeds, 1 cent per pound; ginger root, not preserved 
or candied, unground, 2 cents per pound; mace 
tents per pound; nutmegs, unground, 2 cents per pound; black 
or white pepper, unground, 2 
(allspice), unground, 1 cent per pound. The first 11 
ments above enumerated strike out these provisions, and amend- 
ment No. 1047 transfers these items to the free list. The House 
recedes on the first 11 of these amendments. 

On amendment No, 551: This amendment increases from 8 to 
10 cents per pound the House duty on mustard, ground or pre- 
pared, in bottles or otherwise; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 556: In the House bill all cotton is on the 
free list. 
on cotton having a staple of 144 inches or more in length; and 
the House recedes. 

SCHEDULE 8.-—SPIRITS, 

On amendment No. 557: 
$5 per proof gallon on brandy and other spirits manufactured 
or distilled from grain or other materials, cordials, liqueurs, 


WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES 


arrack, absinthe, kirschwasser, ratafia, and bitters of all kinds | 


containing spirits, and compounds and preparations of which 


distilled spirits are the component material of chief value and | 


not specially provided for. The Senate amendment reduces to 
$2.60 per proof gallon any such articles, compounds, and prepa- 
rations, if unfit for beverage use; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 558: This amendment inserts a 
paragraph letter; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 559: The House bill imposed certain spe- 
cifie duties on fruit juices according to alcoholic content. The 
Senate amendment provides, in the case of concentrated juice 
of lemons, oranges, or other citrus fruit, fit for beverage pur- 
poses, and of sirups containing such juice, that the specific rate 


sub- 
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| amendment No. 567 provides a minimum specifi 


unground, 4 | 


cents per pound; and pimento | 
amend. | 


machinery, of cotton. 


| to such 


The House bill imposes a duty of 
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juice employed to make the concentrated product, as shown by 
chemical analysis: and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 560: This amendment permits hich-proof 
fruit spirits made in distilleries connected with wineries for 
use in the fortification of wines to be withdrawn and used, 
under the same laws and regniations applicable to the with 
drawal and use of alcohol for all nonbeverage purposes; and 
the House recedes. 


SCHEDULE 9 COTTON MANUFACTURES 

On amendment No. 561: The House bill imposed a duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem on cotton sewing thread, and on crochet, 
darning, embroidery, and knitting cottons, put up for handwork, 
in lengths not exceeding 840 yards. The Senate amendment 
changes the House rate to one-half of 1 cent per 100 yards, but 
not less than 20 nor more than 35 per cent ad valorem and pro 
vides that in no case shall the duty be assessed on a less number 
of yards than is marked on the goods as imported; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 562: The House bill imposed certain ad 
valorem duties on cotton cloth, not bleached, printed, dyed, or 
colored, according to the yarn count. The Senate amendment 
provides that no such cloth shall be subject to a less duty than 
fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per number 
pound; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 563: Under the House bill tire fabric or 
fabric for use in pneumatic tires, including cord fabric, was 
dutiable as cotton cloth at various rates, depending on 
count, ete. The Senate amendment imposes a rate of 25 
cent ad valorem on such fabric: and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 564: This amendment is 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 565: This amendment 
to 45 per cent ad valorem the House 
other Jacquard-figured upholstery 


averaue per 


yarn 
per 


necessary by 
with amend- 


reduces from 55 
rate on tapestries and 
cloths (not including pile 


chief value of cotton or 
recedes, 

On amendments Nos, 566 and 567: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on cotton blankets. Senate 
amendment No. 566 includes blanket cloth, napped or unnapped, 
and reduces the ad valorem rate to 30 per and Senate 
rate of 14% 
cents per pound; and the House recedes on both amendments, 

On amendments Nos. 568 and 569: The House bill imposes a 
duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on candle wicking. The Senate 
amendments change the duty to 10 cents per pound and 12% 
per cent ad valorein; and the House recedes on both amend 
ments, 

On amendment No. 570: The House 
10 per cent on belts, belting, and ropes, for the transmission 
of power, of cotton or other vegetable fiber or of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber and india rubber. The Senate amendment 
strikes out this provision and substitutes a duty of 30 per cent 
on belts and belting. for machinery, of cotton or other vege 
table fiber or of cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber; 
and a duty of 40 per cent on rope used as for textile 
The House 

On amendments Nos, 571, 572, and 573: The House bill im 
posed the following duties on gloves and mittens, wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber: Made of fabric 
knit on a warp-knitting machine, 60 per cent ad valorem; made 


other vegetable fiber; and the Senate 


cent, 


bill imposed a duty of 


belting 
recedes, 


| of fabric knit on other than a warp-knitting machine, 50 per cent 
This amendment imposes a duty of 7 cents per pound | 


ad valorem. Senate amendment 571 makes the rates applicable 
gloves and mittens whether finished or unfinished; 
and amendments and 573 reduce the rates to 30 and 2h 
per cent, respectively. The House recedes on amendment No 
571 and the Senate recedes on amendments Nos. 572 and 5738 

On amendment No. 574: Under the House bill shirts of cotton, 
not knit or crocheted, were not specifically mentioned 
were dutiable as cotton clothing not specially provided for 
at the rate of 37'4 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amend- 
ment specifically mentions such shirts and increases the duty 
to 45 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. This amendment increases from 55 
to 75 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on rag rugs, wholly or in chief value of cotton, of 
the type commonly known as “ hit-and-miss”; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 576: This amendment 
to 35 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty 


and 


575: 


reduces from 45 
imposed by the 


| House bill on chenille rugs, wholly or in chief value of cotton; 
| and 
per gallon be applied to the quantity of unconcentrated natural | 40 per cent. 


the House recedes with an amendment making the rate 
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a duty of 3 cents per pound on rags, including wiping rags 











paper making; and the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 578: This amendment makes a change ir 
paragraph number; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. This amendment imposes an addi 
tional duty of 10 cents per pound on the cotton, having a staple 
of 1% inches or more in length, contained in articles enumer 
ated or described in Schedule 9: and the 
an amendment excepting the articles in paragraph 922 of the 
Senate bill from the additional duty. 


























579: 









































SCHEDULE 10.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF 





On amendment No. 580: This amendment increases from 114 
to 2 cents per pound the rate of duty 
bill on hemp and hemp tow; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 581: This amendment increases from 












































bill on hackled hemp: 

On amendment No 
to 9 cents per pound 
bill twist, 


and the House 
582: This amendment 
the rate of duty 


recedes. 


reduces 








from 11 























on 




































































per cent; and additional specific rates per pound on any of the 
foregoing when boiled, bleached, dyed, or otherwise 
The Senate amendment eliminates these rates and 























imposes a 




















the House recedes. 
On amendment No. 584: The House bill imposed on threads, 




































































the rate 40 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

Ou amendments Nos. 585 and 586: The House bill imposed on 
cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred, composed of three 
or more strands, each strand composed of two or more yarns, 
wholly or in chief value of manila (abaca), sisal, henequen, or 
other hard fiber, a duty of 24%4 cents per pound, and, in addition 
thereto, on any of the foregoing smaller than three-fourths of 1 
inch in diameter, 15 per cent ad valorem. Senate amendment 






























































No. 585 reduces the specific rate to 2 cents per pound; and 
amendment No. 586 strikes out the additional ad valorem rate. 
The House recedes on amendment No, 585, and the Senate re- 








cedes on amendment No, 586. 

On amendment No. 587: The House bill provided that gill net- 
tings, nets, webs, and seines, and other nets for fishing, wholly 
or in chief value of flax, hemp, or ramie, and not specially pro- 
vided for, shall be subject to the highest duty per pound imposed 
upon any of the thread, twines, or cord of which the mesh is 
made, plus 10 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment 
strikes out the House provision as to rates and imposes a flat 
rate of 45 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 588, 589, 590, and 591: Under para- 
graph 1009 (a) of the House bill, woven fabrics, not including 
articles finished or unfinished, of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which 
these substances or any of them is the component material of 
chief value (except such as are commonly used as paddings or 
interlinings in clothing), exceeding 30 and not exceeding 100 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, weigh- 
ing not less than 4 and not more than 12 ounces per square yard, 
and exceeding 12 inches but not exceeding 36 inches in width, 
were dutiable at a rate of 55 per cent ad valorem. Such woven 
fabrics commonly used for paddings or interlinings in clothing 
were provided for in paragraph 1009 (b) of the House bill, ac- 
cording to thread count and weight, at 55 per cent ad valorem, 
if made of flax or hemp, and at 50 per cent ad valorem if made 
of jute. Senate amendments Nos. 589 and 590 increase to 4% 
ounces the weight basis and reduce to 24 inches the width basis 
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On amendments Nos. 577 and 840: Under paragraph 1555 of 
the House bill a duty of 2 cents per pound was imposed on 
cotton wiping rags. Senate amendment No. 840 strikes the 


House provision from the bill and amendment No. 577 imposes 


wholly or in chief value of cotton, except rags chiefly used in 


House recedes with 


imposed by the House 


3 
to 3144 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House 


imposed by the House 
twine, and cordage, composed of two or more 
jute yarns or rovings twisted together, the size of the single 


yarn or roving of which is 5-pound er finer; and the House 
recedes. 
On amendment No. 583: The House bill imposed on single 


specific rates of duty per pound, 
and a maximum of 37% per cent ad 
valorem; and on those finer than 60 lea an ad valorem rate of 25 


treated, 


duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on yarns not finer than 60 lea, 
and of 25 per cent ad valorem on those finer than 60 lea; and 
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for assessing duties on the articles contained in paragraph 1009 

(a). Senate amendment No. 588 strikes out the exception in 
paragraph 1009 (a) in the case of such fabrics used as paddings 
| or interlinings in clothing; and amendment No. 591 strikes para- 
|} graph 1009 (b) from the bill. The Senate recedes on all these 
| amendments, 

On amendment No. 592: This amendment makes a change 
in subparagraph letter; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 593: This amendment reduces from 55 
| to 45 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the 
» | House bill on woven fabrics, in the piece or otherwise, wholly 

or in chief value of vegetable fiber, except cotton, filled, coated, 
or otherwise prepared for use as artists’ canvas; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 594: The House bill imposed a duty of 
385 per cent ad valorem on plain-woven fabrics, not including 
articles finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value of flax, 
hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, weighing 
less than 4 ounces per square yard. The Senate amendment 
increases the maximum weight to 4% ounces per square yard, 
in conformity with the action of the Senate in respect of 
amendment No. 589; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 595: The House bill imposed a duty of 
50 per cent on handkerchiefs of vegetable fiber, except cotton, 
hemmed or hemstitched, or unfinished having drawn threads. 
The Senate amendment subjects such articles to an additional 
duty of 1 cent each if made with hand-rolled or hand-made 
hems; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 596: This amendment 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 597: This amendment increases from 40 
to 42 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on inlaid linoleum; and the House recedes. 

SCHEDULE 11.—WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF 

On amendment No. 598: This amendment includes “ Kerry ” 
and “ Haslock” among the “carpet” wools enumerated under 
paragraph 1101 (a); and the House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 599 and 600: The House bill imposed 
a duty of 24 cents per pound on scoured “carpet” wools and 
camel's hair. Senate amendment 599 increases the House rate 


JUNE 





He 


2 


makes a clerical 


> 


yarns in the gray, of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any 
of them, not finer than 60 lea, 
with a minimum of 2714 


to 27 cents, and amendment 600 prevides that the duty shall 
twines, and cords, composed of two or more yarns of flax, hemp, | apply only to the clean content of the scoured wool; and the 
or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, twisted together, specific | Ffoyse recedes. 

rates of duty per pound and additional specific rates per pound On amendment No. 601: This amendment reduces from 23 
if boiled, bleached, dyed, or otherw ise treated, with a proviso | to 22 cents per pound of clean content, the rate of duty im- 
for a minimum ad valorem duty of 32!2 per cent. The Senate | posed by the House bill on “carpet” wools or hair of the 
“umendment eliminates these rates on such articles and makes 


camel, on the skin; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 602: The House bill imposed a duty of 
26 cents per pound of clean content on “carpet” wools and 
hair of the camel, if sorted, or matchings. The Senate amend 
ment reduces the duty to 25 cents per pound and makes it 
apply to such articles only if not scoured; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 603: This amendment strikes out the 
House provision which allows a tolerance of not more than 
10 per cent of wools not finer than 44s in each bale or package 
of wools imported under paragraph 1101 as not finer than 40s: 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 604, 605. 606, 607, 608, and 609: The 
House bill provided for the remission or refund of duties paid 
on wools provided for in paragraph 1101 and hair of the 
camel, imported under bond, upon proof within four years from 
date of importation or withdrawal from bonded warehouse that 
the wools or hair have been manufactured into yarns to be 
used in the manufacture of certain permitted articles, viz: 
Rugs, carpets, or other floor covering, or knit or felt boots or 
heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks; and also provides a penalty 
for their use in the manufacture of articles other than those 
specified. Amendment No. 604 changes the 4-year period to a 
3-year period; and the House recedes. Amendment No. 605 
provides that duties shall be remitted or refunded only in case 
the yarns have actually been used in the manufacture of the 
permitted articles; and the House recedes. Amendments Nos. 
606 and 608 add press cloth and camel’s-hair belting to the list 
of permitted articles; and the House recedes. Amendments 
Nos. 607 and 609 exclude from the list of permitted articles 
knit or felt boots and heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks; and the 
Senate recedes. 

On Amendment No. 610: Under tlhe House bill wools and hair 
in the grease were defined to include only those which were 
shorn from the animal without any cleansing-; that is, in their 
natural condition. Under the Senate amendment wools and 
hair cleansed only by shaking, willowing, and burr-picking are 
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permitted to be imported as wools and hair in the grease. 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 611: The House provides that 
wool and hair shall be considered such as have been washed, 
with water only, on the animal's back or on the skin. The Sen- 
ate amendment amplifies the House definition to include all 
wool and hair, not scoured, with a higher clean yield than 
per cent; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 612: This amendment excludes from the 


AL 
The 


washed 


definition of scoured wools and hair such wools as have been | 
carbon- | 


cleansed only by shaking, willowing, burr-picking, 
izing; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 613: This amendment provides that for 
purposes of the wool schedule skirtings shall not be considered 
as sorted wools or hair or matchings; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 614: The House bill provided that, 
the purposes of the wool schedule, sorted wool or hair 
matchings should be wools and hair in which the identity 
individual fleeces had been destroyed, and also provided that 
fleeces which had been classed but not skirted, or skirted but 
not classed, or both classed and skirted, but from which the 
backs had not been removed, 
Inasmuch as in the 
from which the back has not been removed the identity of the 
individual fleece could never be considered to have been de- 
stroyed, the Senate amendment strikes out any reference to 
classed fleeces as redundant ; and the House recedes. 

1 amendment No. 615: The following table shows the rates 
provided in the House bill, the Senate amendment, and 
conference agreement on wools, not provided for in paragraph 
1101, and not finer than 44s: 


i 


or 


Conference agree- 


Sens » | 
enate amendment ment 


House bil! 


24 cents per pound 
of clean content. 
24 cents per pound 


34 cents per pound 
of clean content. 
37 cents per pound | 32 cents per pound of 
of clean content. | clean content. 

23 cents per pound | 32 cents per pound | 27 cents per pound of 
of clean content. of clean content. clean content 

2 cents per pound | 35 cents per pound | 30 cents per pound of 
of clean content. of clean content clean content. 


In the grease or 
washed 
Scoured - 


29 cents per pound of 
clean content. 


On the skin 


Sorted or match- 
ings 
' 


The House bill also provided that in the case of wools im- | 
10 | 


ported as not finer than 44s, a tolerance of not more than 
per cent of wools not finer than 46s might be allowed in each 
bale or package, The Senate amendment strikes 
House language, the effect of which is to transfer the wools 
included within the House provision to Senate bill paragraph 
1102. The House recedes with an amendment changing the 
rates to the amounts shown in the above table, and with ¢ 
clarifying amendment ‘limiting the duties on sorted or matchings 
to those not scoured, but retaining the tolerance provision. 

On amendment No. 616: This amendment makes a change in 
subparagraph number; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 617, 618, 619, and 620: The following 
table shows the rates provided in the House bill, the Senate 
amendment, and the conference agreement, on wools, not pro 
vided for in paragraph 1101, and finer than 44s; and hair of 
the Angora goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals. 


Conference agree- 


ouse bill 
House bill ment 


Senate amendment | ce 
' 


In the grease 
washed 


Scoured 


34 cents per pound 
of clean content 
| 34 cents per pound a7 


34 cents per pound 
of clean content 
cents per pound | 37 
of clean content 
32 cents per pound 
of clean content 
cents per pound 
of clean content. 


or 34 cents per pound of 

clean content. 

cents per pound of 

clean content. 

32 cents per pound of 
clean content. 

35 cents per pound of 
clean content. 


33 cents per pound 
of clean content 
36 cents per pound | 35 

of clean content. 


| 
On the skin._...-! 


Sorted or match- 
ings 


Senate amendment 


The also includes a clarifying provision 


limiting the duties on sorted wools or hair or matchings to those | 


The House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendments Nos, 621, 622, and 623: These amendments 
are made necessary by the action of the Senate in striking out 
the tolerance provisions in amendments Nos. 603 and 615. 
Senate recedes on all three amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 629, 680, and 631: 
The following table shows the rates on wool wastes provided 
in the House bill, the Senate amendments, and the conference 
ugreement: 


not scoured, 


for | 
or | 
of 


should not be considered as sorted. } 
‘ase of a fleece which has been classed but | 


the | 


out all the | 


The | 
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| Honse bill 
cl (rate per 
| 
i 
| 
i 


senate 
amendment 

rate per 

pound 


Conference 
agreement 
rate per 


ound 
I pound 


Top waste, 
and ring w raste 
(a) Not earbonized 
(6) Carbonized 
Ciarnetted waste 
(a) Not carbonized 
(6) Carbonized 
Noils 
(a) Not carbonized 
(6) Carbonized 
Thread or yarn waste 
(a) Not carbonized 
(6) Carbonized 
Card or burr waste 
(a) Not carbonized 
(b) Carbonized 
All other wool wastes not 
for 
(a) Not carbonized 
(6) Carbonized 
Shoddy 
(a) Not carbonized. 
(b) Carbonized 
W ool extract 
Mungo 
{a) Not carbonized 
(6) Carbonized 
Wool rags: 
(a) Not carbonized 
(b) Carbonized 
Floeks 
(a) Not carbonized .. 
(6) Carbonized 


lubbi 


specially prov 


ded 


The House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendment No. This amendment provides that wool 
and hair of the kinds provided for in the wool schedule, if car- 
bonized, shall be subject to duty at the rate of 37 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 633: The House bill provided that if wool 
and hair of the kinds provided for in the wool schedule were 
advanced beyond the washed and scoured condition, but not fur 
ther advanced than roving, they should be dutiable at the rate 
of 37 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. The Senate 
amendment applies this rate in the such wool or hair is 
not advanced beyond roving, but is advanced beyond both the 
washed and scoured condition, or beyond the washed condition, 
when not scoured, or beyond the scoured condition, when not 
washed; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 654, 
shows the rates provided in the House bill 
ments, and the conference agreement on yarn, 
value of wool: 


2eps 
632: 


case 


and 636: The following table 
the Senate amend 


wholly or in chief 


635, 


Senate ( 
imend ments 


onference 
agreement 


Valued at House bill 


Not more than 50 cents per pound 27 cents per cent 10 cents per 
pound and pound and 
0 per cent Oo per cent 
40 cents per D 
pound and 
5 per cent 
40 cents per 
pound and 
10 per cent 


More than 
more tha 


) cents per pound bu 
n $1 per pound 


More than $1 per pound but not m« 
than $1.50 per pound 


40 cents per 
pound and 
45 per cent 

4) cents per | 40 cer 40 cents per 
land j nd and pound and 
45 per cent ~ per cent 


More than $1.50 per pound 


poun 


The House recedes on all three amendments 

On amendments Nos. 637 and 638: The House 
the following duties on woven fabrics weighing 
ounces per square yard, wholly or in chief 
at not more than &0 cents per pound, 
per cent ad valorem; valued at 


bill imposed 
not more than 4 
value of wool, valued 
40 cents per pound and 50 
more than 80 cents but not more 
than $1.25 per pound, 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $1.25 but not more than $2 per 
pound, 50 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than $2 per pound, 50 cents per and GO per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That if the warp of any of the foregoing 
is wholly of cotton, or other vegetable fiber, the duty on the 
fabric, valued at not more than $1 per pound, shall be 40 cents 
per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 
per pound, 40 cents per pound and per ad valorem. 
Amendinent No. 637 eliminates the lower bracket on such woven 
fabrics not having a cotton vegetable fiber warp, thus sub- 
| Jecting ail of such fabrics valued at not more than $1.25 per 


pound 


DD cent 


or 
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pound to a duty of 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem. Amendment No. 638 subjects such woven fabrics having : 
warp of cotton or other vegetable fiber and valued at more than 
$1.50 per pound to a duty of 40 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ud valorem. The House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendments Nos, 639 and 640: The following table shows 
the rates provided in the House bill, the Senate amendments, 
ond the igreement, on woven fabrics, weighing more 
t square yard, wholly or in chief value of wool: 


conterence 
per 


han 4 ounces 


Conference agree- 
ment 


House bill Senate amendments 


26 cents per pound | Scent 
and 40 per 


40 cent 


per pound | 50 cents per pound 
nd 50 per cent and 50 per cent. 
per pound .....do Do. 

and 530 per cent 


cent 


sO cents per 50 cent 
wound but not more | 
than $1.25 per pound 
More than $1.25 per 
pound but not more 
than $1.50 per pound 
More thar $1.50 per 
pound but not more 

than $2 per pound 
More than $2 per | cen 
pound | 
! 


per pound 
and 50 per cent 


hae pemnnenel Do. 
| 


do ‘ cD t per pound 


rent 


50 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent. 


Do. 


| 

| 

50 cents per pound |.....d a 
and 55 per cent 


| 

| 

} 

} ‘ 
and 55 per 
} 

| 

j 


ts per pound 
and 60 per cent 


50 cents per pound | 50 cents per pound 


and 60 per cent. | and 60 per cent. 


The House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No, 641: The House bill subjected woven felts 
and articles made thereof (including belts and belting, endless 
or otherwise), finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value 
of wool, to the rates provided in paragraph 1109 (a) of the 
House bill, which rates varied from 26 cents per pound and 40 
per cent ad valorem to 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem, depending upon value. The Senate amendment adds 
to the provision jackets and other articles of machine clothing, 
woven as units, wholly or in chief value of wool. The rates on 
all the articles in the amendment have been changed by amend- 
ments Nos. 639 and 640; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 642 and 648: The House bill imposed the 
following duty on blankets and similar articles (including car- 
riage and automobile robes and steamer rugs), made of blanket- 
ing, wholly or in chief value of wool, not exceeding three yards 
'n length, valued at not more than 50 cents per pound, 20 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50 
cents but not more than $1 per pound, 30 cents per pound and 
36 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 but not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 33 cents per pound and 87% per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 40 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. The House bill also provided 
that on such articles exceeding three yards in length the same 
duty should be paid as on woven fabrics of wool weighing more 
than 4 ounces per square yard. Senate amendment No. 642 
makes certain that the duties specified in the paragraph will be 
applicable to such articles as units or in the piece, finished or 
unfinished, and amendment No. 643 eliminates the lower bracket 
and makes the duty of 30 cents and 36 per cent ad valorem 
applicable to all such articles valued at not more than $1 per 
pound, The House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 644: The House bill imposed duties on 
felts, not woven, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents but not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 30 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad 
valorem. ‘he Senate amendment eliminates the first bracket 
of the House bill, thus making the rate of 30 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem applicable to such felts valued at 
not more than $1.50 per pound; and the House reeedes. 

On amendment No. 645: This amendment makes certain that 
the rates of duty imposed upon hose, half hose, gloves, and 
mittens, wholly or in chief value of wool, shall apply to the 
unfinished as well as the finished article; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 646: The House bill imposed duties on 
clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
not knit or crocheted, manufactured wholly or in part, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than $2 per 
pound, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than $2 but not more than $4 per pound, 33 cents per 
pound and 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $4 
per pound, 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
The Senate amendment eliminates the first bracket of the 
House bill, thus making the rate of 33 cents per pound and 45 
per cent ad valorem applicable to such elothing and articles of 


| ing the word “ article 
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wearing apparel valued at not more than $4 per pound; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 647: The House bill imposed a duty of 
40 cents per pound and 75 per cent ad valorem on bodies, hoods, 
forms, and shapes, for hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and similar 
articles, manufactured wholly or in part of wool felt, and an 
additional duty of 25 cents per article if pulled, stamped, 
blocked, or including finished hats, bonnets, caps, 


trimmed, 
berets, and similar articles. The Senate amendment eliminates 


| the additional duty, limits the application of the subparagraph 


to articles wholly or in chief value of wool felt, and reduces to 
33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem the rates im- 
posed by the House bill; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 648: The House bill imposed a duty of 
50 cents per square foot but not less than 60 per cent ad 
yalorem on oriental, Axminister, Savonnerie, Aubusson, and 
other carpets, rugs, and mats, not made on a power-driven 
loom; carpets, rugs, and mats, of oriental weave or weaves, 
made on a power-driven loom; chenille Axminister carpets, 
rugs, and mats, whether woven as separate carpets, rugs, or 
mats, or in rolls of any width; all the foregoing, plain or fig- 
ured. The Senate amendment imposes a duty of 50 cents per 
Square foot but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem on oriental, 
Axminister, Savonnerie, Aubusson, and other carpets, rugs, and 
mats, not made on a power-driven loom, plain or figured, 
whether woven as separate carpets, rugs, or mats, or in rolls of 
any width, and makes the rate 60 per cent ad valorem in the 
case of the other carpets and rugs covered in the paragraph; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 649: Under the House bill mixed fabrics 
containing more than 17 per cent of wool, but not in chief value 
thereof, are dutiable according to the component material of 
chief value. The Senate amendment makes these fabrics duti- 
able, in paragraph 1122, as follows: That proportion of the 
amount of the duty on the article, computed under this sched- 
ule, which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight, plus 
that proportion of the amount of the duty on the article, com- 
puted as if this paragraph had not been enacted, which the 
weight of the component materials other than wool bears to the 
entire weight. The House recedes with an amendment chang- 
” to the word “ fabric,” in two places. 

SCHEDULE 12.—SILK MANUFACTURES 

On amendment No. 650: This amendnrent is necessary by 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amend- 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 651: This amendment reduces from 50 to 
45 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on spun silk or schappe silk yarn, or yarn of silk and rayon 
or other synthetic textile, and roving, bleached, dyed, colored, 
or plied; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendnrent No. 652: This amendment imposes a duty of 
60 per cent ad valorem on woven fabrics in the piece not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches in width, whether woven with fast or split 
edges, wholly or in chief value of silk, including umbrella silk 
or Gloria cloth. These fabrics under the House bill were duti- 
able at 55 per cent ad valorem. The amendment also de- 
creases from 65 to 60 per cent the rate on any of the foregoing 
if Jacquard-figured, and on Jacquard-figured woven fabrics in 
the piece, wholly or in chief value of silk, not specially pro- 
vided for: and the House recedes with an amendment restor- 
ing the 65 per cent rate on the Jacquard-figured. 

On amendment No. 653: This amendment reduces fronr 70 to 
65 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on silk velvets (other than ribbons), if the pile is wholly 
cut or wholly uncut; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 654: This amendment reduces from 75 to 
70 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on silk velvets (other than ribbons), if the pile is partly 
cut; and the House recedes. 

On anrendment No. 655: This amendment reduces from 65 to 
60 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on siik clothing and articles of wearing apparel, not speci- 
ally provided for; and the Senate recedes. 

SCHEDULE 13.—MANUFACTURES OF RAYON OR OTHER SYNTHETIC TEXTILE 

On amendment No. 656: This amendment is necessary by 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amend- 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 657: The House bill imposed the follow- 
ing duties on rayon yarn, if singles, weighing 150 deniers or 
more per length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weigh- 
ing less than 150 deniers, 50 per cent ad valorem; and, in ad- 
dition, any of the foregoing plied shall be subject to an addi- 
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tional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, and provided that none 
of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of duty than 
45 cents per pound. The Senate amendment rewrites the 
House provisions to include, at the same rate as single yarns, 
filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, exceeding 30 
inches in length, single, or grouped. The amendment reduces 
the minimum specific duty to 40 cents per pound, and subjects 
yarns to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents per pound 
if having more than 20 turns twist per inch. The House re- 
cedes with an amendment reinstating the minimum specific 
duty of 45 cents per pound in the case of yarns, but accepting 
the 40 cents minimum in the case of filaments, and reducing 
the additional cumulative duty on high-twist yarns to 45 cents 
per pound. 

On amendment No. 658: This amendment is necessary by 
reason of the Senate action in connection with amendment No 
692; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 659 and 660: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on filaments of rayon or other 
synthetic textiles, other than waste, whether known as cut 
fiber, staple fiber, or by any other name. Senate amendment 
No. 660 increases this rate to per cent ad valorem, and 
amendment No. 659 limits the application of the provision to 
such filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile as do not 
exceed 30 inches in length; and the House recedes on both 
amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 661 and 662: These amendments are 
necessary by reason of the action of the Senate in connection 
with amendment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 663: The House bill imposed a duty of 
10 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem on rayon sliver 
or tops. The Senate amendment includes roving in this pro- 
vision and changes the wording to conform to the Senate action 
in connection with amendment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 664: This amendment increases from 10 


25 
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by 


amend 


On amendment No. 674: This amendment is 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 675: Under the House bil! fabries with 
fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in width, and articles made 
therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, tassels, 
and cords and tassels, of rayon or other synthetic textile, or of 
rayon or other synthetic textile and India rubber, not specially 
provided for, are dutiable at 45 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem and 10 per cent ad valorem additional if Jac 
quard-figured. The Senate amendment reduces the specific rate 
to 40 cents per pound, but leaves the ad rate 
changed ; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 676: This amendment 
reason of the action of the Senate in 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 677: Under the House bill knit fabric, in 
the piece, wholly or in chief value of rayon or other synthetic 
textile, is dutiable at 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
valorem. The Senate amendment reduces the specifi 
to 40 cents per pound, but leaves the ad valorem rate 
changed; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 678: This amendment 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 679: Under the House bill gloves, mittens, 
hose, half-hose, underwear, outerwear, and articles of all kinds, 


necessary 
with 


valorem un 


is necessary 


with 


by 


connection amend 


ad 
rate 
un 
is necessary 
with 


by 
amend- 


| kn't or crocheted, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value 
| of rayon or other synthetic textile, are dutiable at 45 cents per 


to 12% cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House | 


bill on spun yarn of rayon; and changes the wording to con 
form to the action of the Senate in connection with 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 665 and 666: These amendments are 
made necessary by reason of the action of the Senate in con 
nection with amendment No, 692; and the House 
both amendments. 

On amendment No. 667: 
or other synthetic textile put up for handwork, and sewing 
thread’ of rayon or other synthetic textile, are dutiable at 55 
per cent ad valorem but not less than 45 cents per pound. 
The Senate amendment leaves the ad valorem rate unchanged, 


recedes 


but reduces the minimum rate to 40 cents per pound; and the | 


Senate recedes. 
On amendment No. 668: This amendment is necessary by 


reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amend- 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 


On amendment No. 669: 


on | 


Under the House bill yarn of rayon | 


pound and 65 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment re 
duces the specific rate to 40 cents per pound, but leaves the ad 
valorem rate unchanged; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 680: This amendment necessary by 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amendment 
No, 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 681 and 


is 


682: Under the House bill 


| handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, wholly or in chief value of 





Under the House bill rayon or other | 


synthetic textile in bands or strips not exceeding one inch in | 


width, suitable for the manufacture of textiles, is dutiable at 
45 per cent ad valorem, but not less than 45 cents per pound. 
The Senate amendment leaves the ad valorem rate unchanged, 
but reduces the minimum rate to 40 cents per pound; and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 670: This amendment 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amend- 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 671: Under the House bill woven fabrics 
in the piece, wholly or in chief value of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile, not specially provided for, are dutiable at 45 


ad valorem additional if Jacquard-figured. 
ment reduces the specific duty from 45 to 40 cents per pound, 
but leaves the ad valorem duty unchanged; and the Senate 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 672: This amendment is necessary by 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amend- 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 673: Under the House bill, pile fabrics 
(including pile ribbons), wholly or in chief value of rayon 
or other synthetic textile, and all articles made or cut from 
such pile fabrics, are dutiable at 45 cents per pound, and, 
in addition, if the pile is wholly cut or wholly uncut, 60 per 
cent ad valorem, and, if the pile is partly cut, 65 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senate amendment reduces the specific rate on 
both classes of pile fabrics to 40 cents per pound, but leaves 
the ad valorem rate unchanged; and the Senate recedes. 
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| all 


products made of bands or strips 


is necessary by | 


cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem and 10 per cent | 
The Senate amend- | 


| tile,” 


amend- | T4yon 


or other synthetic textile, finished or unfinished, not 
hemmed, are dutiable at 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem; if hemmed or hemstitched, 45 cents per pound and 65 
per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendments reduce the specific 
rates to 40 cents per pound, but leave the ad valorem rates un- 
changed; and the Senate recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 683: This amendment is 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection 
ment No, 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 684 and 685: Under the House bill cloth- 
ing and wearing apparel of rayon or other synthetic textile, not 
specially provided for, are dutiable at 45 cents per pound and 
70 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendments reduce these 
rates to 40 cents per pound and 65 per cent ad valorem. The 
Senate recedes on amendment No. 684 (the specific rate), and 
the House recedes on amendment No. 685. 

On amendments Nos. 686, 687, 688, and 689: These amend 
ments are necessary by reason of the action of the Senate in 
connection with amendment No, 692; and the House recedes on 
these amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 690 and 691: Under the House bill 
manufactures of filaments, fibers, yarns, or threads, and textile 
(not exceeding 1 inch in 
width), of rayon or other synthetic textile, not specially pro 
vided for, are dutiable at 45 cents per pound and 70 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senate amendments reduce these rates to 40 
cents per pound and 65 per cent ad valorem The Senate 
recedes on amendment No. 690 (the specific rate), and the House 
recedes on amendment No. 691, 

On amendment No. 692: The 
term “rayon” whenever used 


necessary 
with 


by 
amend 


bill 
act 


House 
in this 


provided that the 
means the product 


made by any artificial process from cellulose, a cellulose hydrate, 


a compound of cellulose, or a mixture containing any of the 
foregoing, which product solidified into filaments, fibers, 
bands, strips, or sheets, whether such products are known as 
rayon, staple fiber, visca, or cellophane, or as artificial, imita 
tion, or synthetic s'lk, wool, horsehair, or straw, or by any other 
name whatsoever. The Senate amendment does not change this 
definition, but applies it also to the term “ other synthetic tex- 
which term the Senate, by numerous other amendments, 
uses in conjunction with the word “rayon” wherever it 
pears in the House bill. This amendment makes no change 
the legal effect of the House b‘ll; and the House recedes. 
SCHEDULE 14 PAPERS 
On amendment No. 693: This amendment climinates the 
House provision for a countervailing duty on uncoated printing 
paper provided for in paragraph 1401; and the Senate recedes. 


is 


ap 
in 
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On amendments Nos. 694 and 717: Paragraph 1402 relates to 
paper board, wallboard, pulpboard, cardboard, and leatherboard 




















































































































rates of duty 





on papers commonly or commercially known as 
tissue paper, and on certain other papers enumerated in para- 
graph 1404, according to weight per ream. The Senate amend- 
ment makes certain that the duties imposed shall apply to such 
articles whether white or printed: and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 698: Under the House bill india and bible 
paper weighing 10 pounds or more and less than 18 pounds 
to the ream is dutiable at 4 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senate amendment makes such paper weighing 
between 18 and 20144 pounds per ream also subject to this rate; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 699: In the House bill paper wadding, and 
pulp wadding, and manufactures of such wadding are not 
specifically mentioned but are classified as crépe paper at the 
rate of 6 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. The 
Senate amendment specifically enumerates such articles with- 
out change in rate; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 700: The House bill imposed a duty of 20 
per cent ud valorem upon plain basic paper ordinarily used in 
the manufacture of paper commonly or commercially known 
































































































































either as blue print or brown print, and plain basic paper 
ordinarily used for similar purposes; and a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem on sensitized paper commonly or commercially 














known either as blue print or brown print, and similar sensi- 
tized paper; and a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on unsensitized 
basic paper, and baryta coated paper, to be sensitized for use in 
photography ; and a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on sensitized 
paper, to be used in photography. The Senate amendment 
strikes out these duties and substitutes a duty of 3 cents per 
pound und 10 per cent ad valorem on plain basic paper for 
albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or for photographic 
processes by using solar or artificial light; and a duty of 3 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem on albumenized or sensi- 
tized paper or paper otherwise surface coated for photographic 
purposes. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 701: The House bill imposed the following 
duties on transparencies, printed lithographically or otherwise, 
in not more than five printings (bronze printing to be counted 
as two printings), 40 per cent ad valorem; in more than five 
printings (bronze printing to be counted as two printings), 50 
per cent ad valorem, with a proviso that all invoices shall 
state the number of separate printings actually employed in the 
production of the transparency. The Senate amendment elimi- 
nates the House classification and proviso and imposes a duty 
of 25 cents per pound on transparencies ; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 702 and 703: Under the House bill ce- 
ramic decalcomanias, weighing not over 100 pounds per thou- 
sand sheets, are dutiable at $1.40 per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem; weighing over 100 pounds per thousand sheets, 35 
cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. The Senate amend- 
ments reduce the specific rates, respectively, to $1.25 and 30 
cents per pound, without change in the ad valorem rates; and 
the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendments Nos, 704, 705, and 706: The House bill fixed 
eight one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness as the dividing line 
for the assessment of duties on all articles not specially pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1406. The Senate amendments make 
this dividing line twelve one-thousandths of 1 ineh; and the 
House recedes on all these amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 707, 708, and 709: The House bill im- 
posed the following additional duties on all articles other than 
those hereinbefore provided for in paragraph 1406: If exceeding 
eight and not exceeding twenty one-thousandths of 1 inch in 
thickness, if either die-cut or embossed, 1 cent per pound; if 
both die-cut and embossed, 2 cents per pound; exceeding twenty 
one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness, 10 cents per pound. The 
dividing line was changed from eight to twelve one-thousandths 
of 1 inch in thickness by amendment No. 706, explained above, 
and amendments Nos. 707, 708, and 709 reduce the rates respec- 
tively to one-half of 1 cent, 1 cent, and 7% cents per pound. The 
House recedes on amendments 707, 708, and 709 with amend- 
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ments making the rates, respectively, three-fourths of 1 cent, 
1% cents, and 8% cents per pound. 





not processed; and paragraph 1413, to the same products, On amendments Nos, 710 and 711: The House bill imposed 
processed. The Senate amendments more clearly define the | a duty on paper envelopes, not specially provided for. Senate 
processing terms used in the House bill and make them uni- | amendment 710 provides that these duties shall apply whether 
form in both paragraphs, without change in rates; and the | the envelopes are filled or unfilled. and whether the contents 
House recedes on both amendments. are dutiable or free; and amendment 711 further provides that 
On amendments Nos. 695 and 696: These amendments in- | When the contents of such envelopes are subject to an ad va- 
crease from 25 to 30 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty im- | lorem rate of duty or a duty based in whole or in part upon the 
posed by the Iflouse bill on manufactures of pulp, not specially value thereof, the envelopes shal! be dutiable at the rate ap- 
provided for; and the House recedes on both amendments. plicable to their contents, but not less than the rates provided 
On amendment No. 697: The House bill imposed compound 


for the envelopes; and the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 712: The House bill imposed a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem on paper commonly or commercially known 
as wall paper, composed in chief value of paper, printed, litho- 
graphed, dyed, or colored, but not wholly or partially covered 
with linseed oil cement, or flock. The Senate amendment strikes 
out the House text and imposes a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
on hanging paper, not printed, lithographed, dyed, or colored; 
and of 144 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem on such 
paper if printed, lithographed, dyed, or colored; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 713: The House bill imposed a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem on filtering paper. The Senate amendment 
changes this rate to 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendmeit No. 714: This amendment reduces from 30 to 
20 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on uncoated and undecorated cover paper; and the Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 715: This amendment provides that ex- 
ported books of domestic manufacture, when returned to the 
United States, after having been advanced in value or improved 
in condition by any process of manufacture or other means, 
shall, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be dutiable only on the cost of materials added 
and labor performed in a foreign country; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 716: Under the House bill greeting cards, 
valentines, and other social and gift cards are dutiable at 35 
per cent ad valorem; in the form of folders and booklets, 45 
per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment rewrites the 
House language, and provides that any of these items, with 
text, shall be dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem; without text, 
80 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 717: See amendment No. 694. 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 718: Under the House bill ribbon fly- 
catchers are not specifically mentioned, but are classified as a 
manufacture of paper not specially provided for, at 35 per cent 
ad valorem. The Senate amendment specifically names the 
article and imposes a duty thereon of 45 per cent ad valorem; 
and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No, 719: In the House bill, paper tubes, used 
for holding yarns or thread, are not specifically mentioned, but 
are Classified in this paragraph as a manufacture of paper, not 
specially provided for, at 35 per cent ad valorem. The Sen- 
ate amendment specifically enumerates the articles and imposes 
thereon a duty of 2 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem, 
if parallel; and of 5 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem, 
if tapered; and the House recedes with an amendment making 
the specific rates 1 cent and 3 cents per pound, respectively, and 
making no change in the ad valorem rates. 

SCHEDULE 15.—SUNDRIES 

The following amendments make clerical changes, and the 
House recedes: Nos, 720, 735, 739, and 807. 

The following amendments make changes in paragraph, sub- 
paragraph, and clause numbers, letters, and references thereto, 
and the House recedes: Nos, 728, 766, 818, 843, and 844. 

The following amendments make changes in paragraph num- 
bers; and the Senate recedes: 789 and 792. 

On amendment No, 721: The House bill imposed a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem on molded, pressed, or formed articles 
in part of asbestos containing any binding agent, coating, or 
filler, other than hydraulic cement. The Senate amendment 
reduces the rate of duty to 25 per cent ad valorem, and ex- 
cludes from the provisions of this subparagraph the foregoing 
articles containing synthetic resin as a binding agent, coating, 
or filler; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 722: Under the House bill golf tees are 
not specifically mentioned, but are included within the general 
terms of paragraph 1502 at 30 per cent ad valorem. The Sen- 
ate amendment specifically names this item, without change in 
rate of duty; and the House recedes. 
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On amendment No. 723: The House bill imposed a duty of 
60 per cent ad valorem on fabrics and articles not ornamented 
with beads, spangles, or bugles, nor embroidered, tamboured, 
appliquéd, or scalloped, composed wholly or in chief value of 
beads or spangles (other than imitation pearl beads, beads in 
imitation of precious or semiprecious stones, and beads in chief 
value of synthetic phenolic resin). The Senate amendment 
strikes out the word “ phenolic’ as applied to resin, making the 
exception applicable to beads composed of any synthetic resin; 
and the House recedes. F 

On amendment No. 724: The House bill imposed a duty of 2 
cents per inch and 20 per cent ad valorem on imitation solid 
pearl beads valued at not more than 5 cents per inch. The 
Senate amendment makes such beads dutiable at 60 per cent 
ad valorem; and the House recedes with an amendment making 
the rates as follows: Valued at not more than one-fourth of 1 
cent per inch, 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
one-fourth of 1 cent and not more than 1 cent per inch, one-half 
of 1 cent per inch and 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than 1 cent per inch but not more than 5 cents per inch, 1 cent 
per inch and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 725: The House bill imposed a duty of 4 
cents per inch and 40 per cent ad valorem on iridescent imita- 
tion solid pearl beads, valued at not more than 10 cents per 
inch. The Senate amendment makes the rate of duty 90 per 
cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 726: The House bill imposed a duty of 
75 per cent ad valorem on beads composed in chief value of 
syuthetic phenolic resin. The Senate amendment strikes out 
the word “ phenolic’; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 727: This amendment strikes out the duty 
imposed by the House bill of 20 per cent on hat braids, wholly 
of ramie, and the duty of 40 per cent on manufactures of hat 
braids wholly of ramie. Amendment No. 729 transfers hat 
braids wholly of ramie, suitable for making or ornamenting 
hats, bonnets, or hoods to paragraph 1504 of the Senate bill at 
the rate of 15 per cent if not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, 
and 25 per cent if bleached, dyed, colored, or stained. Amend- 
ment No. 731 transfers hats made of hat braid wholly of ramie 
to the rates provided for straw hats in subparagraph (b) of 
paragraph 1504 of the Senate bill. The House recedes on 
amendment No. 727. 

On amendment No. 729: This amendment, besides its effect 
already referred to in connection with amendment No. 727, im- 
poses upon braids and plaits, wholly or in chief value of ramie, 
suitable for making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods, a 
duty of 15 per cent if not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, 
and 25 per cent if bleached, dyed, colored, or stained. The 
House recedes with a clarifying amendment. 

On amendment No. 730: This amendment imposes upon hat 
braids, etc., wholly or in chief value of straw, hemp, ete. (in- 
cluding ramie), containing a substantial part of rayon or other 
synthetic textile but not in chief value thereof, a duty of 45 
per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 731, 732, and 733: The House bill im- 
posed a duty of $4 per dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem on 
hats, bonnets, and hoods of straw, chip, paper, grass, palm 
leaf, willow, osier, rattan, real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila 
hemp, if blocked or trimmed, whether or not bleached, dyed, 
colored, or stained, and $4 per dozen and 60 per cent ad valorem 
if sewed. Senate amendment No. 731 adds ramie to the list of 
materials, and amendment No. 732 strikes out the specific duty 
on the blocked or trimmed, and makes the rate 78 per cent ad 
valorem. Amendment No. 733 strikes out the specific duty on 
the sewed, and makes the rate 88 per cent ad valorem. The 
House recedes on amendment No. 731 and recedes on amend- 
ment No. 732 with an amendment making the rate $3.50 per 
dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate recedes on 
amendment No. 733. 

On amendment No, 734: This amendment specifically provides 
for hats, bonnets, and hoods wholly or in chief value of braids 
not provided for in paragraph 1504, if such braid is composed 
of a substantial part of rayon or other synthetic textile, but 
not wholly or in chief value thereof, anc makes the rate of 
duty thereon 90 per cent ad valorem. Under the House bill 
such hats, bonnets, and hoods are dutiable under paragraph 
1529 at 90 per cent. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 736: The House bill imposed a duty of 
50 per cent ad valorem on tooth and toilet brushes other than 
those specially provided for. The Senate amendment makes 
these brushes dutiable at 1 cent each and 50 per cent ad 
valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 737 and 738: These amendments reduce 
from 50 to 40 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by 
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the House bill on hair pencils in quills or otherwise; and the 
House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 740: Under the House bill stoppers com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of cork, over three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter measured at the larger end, are dutiable at 
25 cents per pound, and at 31 cents per pound if three-fourths of 
1 inch or in diameter measured at the larger end. The 
Senate amendment rewrites the House text, making a distinc- 
tion between stoppers made of natural and those of artificial 
cork. If composed of natural cork, the rates are the same as 
in the House bill; if of artificial, composition, or compressed 
cork, the rates are reduced, respectively, to 10 and 12% cents 
per pound; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 741: This amendment reduces from $2 to 
$1.50 per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House bill on 
perforated cork penholder grips; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 742: This amendment reduces from 1244 
to 10 cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on disks, wafers, and washers, three-sixteenths of 1 inch or 
less in thickness, made from artificial, composition, or com- 
pressed cork; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 743 and 744: These 
amendments; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 745: This amendment reduces from 2% 
cents to 1% cents per board foot the rate of duty imposed by 
the House bill on cork insulation wholly or in chief value of 
cork, cork waste, or granulated or ground cork, in blocks, slabs, 
boards, or planks; and the House recedes with an amendment 
making the rate 24% cents per board foot. 

On amendment No, 746: This amendment reduces from 5 to 4 
cents per pound the rate of duty imposed by the House bill on 
cork pipe coverings, cork fitting covers, and cork lags, wholly 
or partly manufactured, coated or uncoated; and the Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 747: The House bill imposed the following 
duties: Dolls and doll clothing, composed in any part, however 
small, of any of the laces, fabrics, embroideries, or other mate- 
rials or articles provided for in paragraph 1529 (a), 9) per 
cent ad valorem; dolls and toys, composed wholly or in chief 
value of any product provided for in paragraph 31, having any 
movable member or part, 1 cent each and 60 per cent ad 
valorem; not having any movable member or part, 1 cent each 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; parts of dolls or toys, composed 
wholly or in chief value of any product provided for in para- 
graph 31, 1 cent each and 50 per cent ad valorem; and on all 
other dolls, parts of dolls (including clothing), doll heads, and 
toy marbles, of whatever material composed, 70 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senate amendment strikes out the House text 
and makes dolls, parts of dolls, doll heads, toy marbles, toy 
games, toy containers, toy favors, and toy souvenirs, of what- 
ever material composed, dutiable at 70 per cent ad valorem, and 
under a provision of amendment No, 748, doll clothing is ex- 
cluded from the paragraph for separate assessment. The House 
reeedes with an amendment reinstating the House text and 
rates and including toy games, toy containers, toy favors, and 
toy souvenirs at the 70 per cent rate. 

On amendment No. 748: This amendment defines the term 
“toy” as an article chiefly used for the amusement of children, 
whether or not also suitable for physical exercise or for mental 
development, and further provides that doll clothing shall not 
be classified under this paragraph but shall be assessed sepa- 
rately. The House recedes with an amendment striking out the 
reference to doll clothing, in conformity with the action of the 
conferees on amendment No. 747. 

On amendment No. 749: The House bill provided that none 
of the articles enumerated in the toy paragraph (par. 1513) 
should be subject to a less amount of duty than would be 
payable without regard to the paragraph, except that any 
article named therein composed wholly or in chief value of 
china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthenware, or stoneware 
should be classified under the paragraph. The Senate amend 
ment strikes out this proviso; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 750: This amendment imposes a duty of 
1 cent per pound on garnet in grains, ground, pulverized, re 
fined, or manufactured, which under the House bill was on the 
free list if in grains not ground, the other forms being dutiable 
at 30 per cent ad valorem. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 751: This amendment imposes a duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem on manufactures of which garnet is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 752: This amendment imposes a duty of 
60 per cent ad valorem on any of the articles provided for in 
paragraph 1514 (relating to abrasives, etc.), if containing more 
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are clarifying 
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than specified percentages of certain alloying materials; and the 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 753: This amendment increases from 8 
cents per pound to 25 cents per pound the duty imposed by the 
House bill on firecrackers more than five-sixteenths of 1 inch 
outside diameter, or more than 1% inches in length; and the 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 754: This amendment increases from 2 
cents to 2% cents per thousand the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on friction or lucifer matches imported otherwise 
than in boxes containing not more than 100 matches each; and 
the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 755: Under the House bill, match splints 
and skillets for match boxes were not specially mentioned but 
were dutiable at 3344 per cent ad valorem as manufactures of 
wood, hot specially provided for, The Senate amendment specif- 


ically enumerates these items, and makes the splints dutiable | 


at 1 cent per thousand and the skillets 
sand; and the Honse recedes. 

On amendment No, 756: This amendment reduces from 40 to 
30 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on percussion caps, cartridges, and cartridge shells empty ; 
and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 757: The House bill imposed a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem on feathers and downs, on the skin or other- 
wise, crude or not dressed, colored, or otherwise advanced or 
manufactured in ahy manner, not specially provided for, and of 
60 per cent ad valorem on feathers and downs dressed, colored, 
or otherwise advanced or manufactured in any manner, includ- 
ing quilts of down and other manufactures of down. The Sen- 
ate amendment makes the duty 11 cents per pound on crude 
feathers and downs compressed to a density of not less than 
10 pounds per cubic foot, and makes the rate 95 cents per pound 
on feathers and downs dressed, colored, or otherwise advanced 
or manufactured in any manner, whether compressed or not, and 
retains the House rate on quilts and other manufactures of 
down; and the Senate recedes. 


at 12 cents per thou- 


On amendment No. 758: This amendment is necessary by rea- 
son of the action of the Senate in connection with amendment 
No. 692; and the House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 759 and 760: The House bill imposed the 
following duties: Natural grasses, grains, leaves, plants, shrubs, 
herbs, and trees, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, 
when bleached, 50 per cent ad valorem; when colored, dyed, 
painted, or chemically treated, 75 per cent ad valorem. The 
Senate amendments reduce these rates, respectively, to and 50 
per cent ad valorem; and the Senate 
ments. 

On amendment No, 761: The House bill imposed a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem on plates, mats, and crosses of dressed dog, 


25 


recedes on both amend- 


cedes with an amendment restoring the rate of duty in the 
House bill and making a clarifying amendment. 

On amendments Nos. 762 and 763: These are clarifying amend- 
ments; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 764: Under the House bill articles of wear- 
ing apparel wholly or partly manufactured, wholly or in chief 
value of dog, goat, or kid skins, not specially provided for, 
were dutiable a 50 per cent ad valorem under subparagraph (e) 
of paragraph 1519. The Senate amendment makes these articles 
dutiable at 15 per cent. The House recedes with an amendment 
making the rate 35 per cent. 

On amendment No. 765: The House bill imposed a compound 
duty of 36 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem on press 
cloth of camel's hair. The Senate amendment strikes out the 
specific rate but retains the ad valorem; and the House recedes 
with an amendment making the rate 40 per cent ad valorem but 
not less than 25 cents per pound. 

On amendments Nos. 767, 768, 769, and 770: Senate amend- 
ment No. 767 reduces from $1.50 to $1.25 per dozen the rate of 
duty imposed by the House bill on hats, caps, bonnets, and 
hoods, for men’s, women’s, boys’, or children’s wear, trimmed or 
untrimmed, including bodies, hoods, plateaux, forms, or shapes, 
for hats or bonnets, composed wholly or in chief value of fur 
of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals, valued at not more than 
$6 per dozen; amendment No. 768 reduces the rate on those 
valued at more than $6 and not more than $9 per dozen from $3 
to $2.50 per dozen; amendment No. 769 reduces the rate on 
those valued at more than $24 and not more than $30 per dozen 
from $12 to $10 per dozen; and amendment No. 770 reduces 
the rate on those valued at more than $30 and not more than 


$48 per dozen from $13 to $11 per dozen. The House recedes 





goat, or kid skins. The Senate amendment reduces this duty to 
10 per cent and makes a clarifying amendment. The House re- 
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| on amendments Nos. 767 and 
| amendments Nos. 769 and 770. 

On amendment No. 771: Under the House bill silk or opera 
hats in chief value of silk are not specifically mentioned, but 
are dutiable under paragraph 1210 as silk wearing apparel not 
specially provided for, at 65 per cent ad valorem. The Senate 
amendment specifically names these hats, and imposes thereon 
a duty of $2 each and 75 per cent ad valorem; and the House 
recedes with an amendment making the duty applicable only 
to men’s hats. 

On amendment No. 772: The House bill imposed a duty of 80 
per cent ad valorem on jewelry wholly or in chief value of gold 
or platinum, and imposed a higher rate on jewelry composed 
of any other material and valued above 20 cents per dozen 
pieces. The Senate amendment makes dutiable under the 80 
per cent rate instead of the higher rate, jewelry of which the 
metal part is wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum 
even though the gold or platinum is not the component mate- 
| rial of chief value of the whole article. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 773: The House bill imposed on jewelry 
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768, and the Senate recedes on 








773: 
(other than that described in connection with the last amend- 
ment) a duty of 1 cent each and, in addition, three-fifths of 1 
cent per dozen for each 1 cent the value exceeds 20 cents per 
dozen, and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. The 

| Senate amendment changes the rate to 80 per cent ad valorem; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 774: The House bill provided that none of 
the jewelry described in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 1527 
should be subject to a less amount of duty than would be pay- 
able if the article was not dutiable under paragraph 1527. The 

| Senate amendment strikes out this proviso, the effect of which 

| is to make all the articles in subparagraph (a) dutiable at the 
various rates provided therein even though subject to a higher 
rate under some other paragraph. The Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 775 and 776: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 80 per cent on articles valued above 20 cents per dozen 
pieces, designed to be worn on apparel or to be carried on or 
about or attached to the person, such as and including buckles, 
ecard cases, cigarette cases, cuff buttons, match boxes, etc., if 
wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum, and imposed a 
higher rate on such articles wholly or in chief value of any 
other metal. The Senate amendments make dutiable under the 
80 per cent rate instead of the higher rate, such articles of 
which the metal part is wholly or in chief value of gold or 
platinum, even though the gold or platinum is not the com- 
ponent material of chief value of the whole article. The House 
recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 777: The House bill imposed a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem on diamonds and other precious stones, 
rough or uncut, and not advanced in condition or value from 
their natural state by cleaving, splitting, cutting, or other proc- 
ess, whether in their natural form or broken, not set, and on 
diamond dust. Senate amendment No. 777 strikes out the House 
language, and amendment No. 919 transfers these items to the 
free list; and the House recedes on amendment No. 777. 

On amendment No. 778: This amendment reduces from 20 to 
10 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on pearls and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not set 
or strung (except temporarily) ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 779: This amendment reduces from 20 to 
10 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos, and other precious 
stones and semiprecious stones, cut but not set, and suitable 
for use in the manufacture of jewelry ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 780: The House bill imposed on imitation 
half pearis not coated with fish-scale solution a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment strikes out the words 
“not coated with fish-scale solution” so that all imitation half 
pearls, whether or not coated with fish-scale solution, will be 
subject to the 20 per cent duty; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 781 and 782: The House bill provided 
that imitation solid pearls, unpierced, pierced or partially 
pierced, loose, or mounted, of whatever shape, color, or design, 
shail bear the same rate of duty as is applicable to imitation 
solid pearl beads. Senate amendment No. 781 includes within 
this provision iridescent imitation solid pearls, and amendment 
No. 782 makes a change in language for purposes of clarifica- 
tion ; and the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 783: Under the House bill lace window 
curtains (other than those provided for in par. 920) were in- 
cluded within the lace and embroidery paragraph of the bill at 
90 per cent ad valorem without specific enumeration. The Sen- 
ate amendment specifically names these articles in the para- 
graph; and the House recedes. 
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On amendment No, 784: The House bill excepted from the 
90 per cent duty in paragraph 1529 (a) boots, shoes, or other 
footwear (including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), made 
wholly or in ehief value of leather, not specially provided for, 
and such footwear the uppers of which are composed wholly 
or in chief value of wool, cotton, ramie, animal hair, fiber, 
rayon, silk, or substitutes, even though such articles are orna- 
mented or embroidered, and also excepts the articles provided 
for in paragraphs 1702 and 1721 of the House bill. The Senate 
amendment makes the exception apply to all articles on the free 
list and to such footwear the uppers of which are composed 
wholly or in chief value of wool, cotton, ramie, animal hair, 
fiber, or silk, or substitutes. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment making the exception apply as in the House bill as well 
as to all articles on the free list. 

On amendment No, 785: The House bill excepted from the 
90 per cent duty imposed on lace articles and embroideries in 
paragraph 1529 (a), the handkerchiefs and body-supporting gar- 
ments and wearing apparel to whieh such garments are at- 
tached, in part of lace, or embroidered, enumerated in subpara- 
graphs (b) and (c) respectively, of the House bill. The Senate 
amendment removes the exception in the case of body-sup- 
porting garments; and the House recedes with an amendment 
making a necessary change in subparagraph reference. 

On amendment No. 786: This amendment is necessary by 
reason of the action of the Senate in connection with amend- 
ment No. 692; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 787: This amendment removes from the 
90 per cent ad valorem rate imposed in paragraph 1529 (a) 
on embroidered hose and half hose, such hose and half hose in | 
chief value of cotton or wool if the embroidery is commonly | 
known as clocking and does not exceed 1 inch in width or 6 | 
inches in length, exclusive of the fork, and subjects them to the 
lower rates of duty provided in the cotton and wool schedules. 
The House recedes on this amendment with an amendment sub- 
jecting such hose and half hose to a duty of 75 per cent ad 
valorem 

On amendment No. 788: This amendment imposes on laces, 
3 inches or less in width, and on laces suitable for conversion 
into laces 3 inches or less in width, an additional duty of one- 
half of 1 cent per yard for each one-half inch, or fraction | 
thereof, in width ; and imposes on nets and netting certain addi- 
tional specific duties per square yard, according to the number 
of holes per square inch. The Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 790 and 791: The House bill imposed 


a duty of 4 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem on handker- | 


chiefs wholly or in part of lace or embroidered, etc. Amend- 
ment No. 790 makes the rate on handkerchiefs of lace 90 per 
cent ad valorem. Amendment No. 791 makes the rate on em- 
broidered handkerchiefs 90 per cent and imposes an additional 





) 
\ 


(except metal parts), were made dutiable at rates of 15 per 
cent and 35 per cent. The Senate amendments transfer hides 
and skins of cattle of the bovine species and boots and shoes of 
leather to the free list. 
chamois skins, pianoforte, pianoforte-action, player-piano-action 
leather, and enameled upholstery leather, and bag, strap, case, 
football, 
leather, other than shoe leather, 
other leather is placed on the free list. 
animal or vegetable fiber uppers are made dutiable at 35 per 
cent, 
harness and saddles valued at more than $40, and parts (except 
metal parts) for any of the forego.ng are made dutiable at 35 
per cent. 
amendment restoring the provisions of the House bill, making 
certain clarifying changes, and reducing from 
10 per cent the duty on vegetable-tanned rough leather made 
from goat or sheep skin (including those commercially known 
as India-tanned goat or sheep skins). 
amendments Nos. 949, 967, and 968. 


| 35 per cent ad valorem on bags, 
‘ 
‘ 
ment and manufactures of leather, rawhide, or parchment, o1 
of which 





duty of 1 cent each if such handkerchiefs are made with hand 
rolled or hand made hem® The Senate recedes on 
ment No. 790. The House recedes on amendment No. 791 with 
an umendment imposing the following duties on both lace and 
embroidered handkerchiefs: If valued at not more than 
cents per dozen, 3 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 70 cents per dozen, 4 cents each and 40 
per cent ad valorem: plus an additional duty of 1 cent each on 


amend- | 


70 | 


such handkerchiefs valued at not more than 70 cents per dozen | 


if made with hand rolled or hand made hems. 

On amendment No. 793: The House bill imposed duties of 60 
and 75 per cent ad valorem on body-supporting garments and 
on we#ring apparel or articles to which a body-supporting gar- 
ment is attached. The Senate amendment provides that when 
such wearing apparel or article is so attached, it shall not be 
subject to a less rate of duty than if it were imported sep- 
arately ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 794: The House bill imposed a duty of 
60 per cent ad valorem on elastic fabrics of whatever material 
composed, knit, woven, or braided, in part of india rubber, more 
than 12 inches in width. The Senate amendment removed the 
limitation as to width; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 795, 949, 967, and 968: The House bill 
imposed on hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species a duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem, and duties of 12%, 15, and 20 per 
cent on various leathers made from such hides or skins. 
Leather made from the skins of other animals was made duti- 
able at 25 per cent ad valorem, but if to be used in the manu 
facture of shoes, or if cut into shoe forms the duty was 10 per 
cent. The House bill also imposed a duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem on fancy leather of all kinds. Boots and shoes of 
leather were made dutiable at 20 per cent and boots or shoes 
with vegetable or animal fiber uppers were made dutiable at 35 
per cent. Harness, saddles, and saddlery, and parts thereof 


of 50 per cent ad valorem on any of the foregoing permanently 
| fitted and furnished with traveling, bottle, drinking, dining or 
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The Senate amendments also make 







calf 
All 
of 


and seal, sheep, goat, and 
dutiable at 20 per cent. 
3oots and shoes 


and glove leather, 








Harness valued at more than $70 per set and single 






The House recedes on amendment No. 795 with an 





25 per cent to 







The Senate recedes on 






House bill imposed a duty of 
baskets, belts, satchels, card 
‘ases, pocketbooks, jewel boxes, portfolios, and other boxes and 
‘ases, not jewelry, wholly or in chief value of leather or parch- 


On amendment No. 796: The 









leather, rawhide, or parchment is the component 
aterial of chief value, not specially provided for, and a duty 










luncheon, sewing, manicure, or similar sets. The Senate amend- 
ment reduces these rates, respectively, to 30 per cent ad valorem 
and 45 per cent ad valorem, and restores mocassins to this 
paragraph at 30 per cent ad valorem, which were dutiable 
under paragraph 15380 (e) of the House bill at 20 per cent ad 
valorem; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 797: The House bill imposed the follow- 
ing duties on gloves wholly or in chief value of leather, which 
duties are based upon extreme length of the gloves (including 
the unfolded length of cuffs or other appendages) : Men's gloves 
not over 12 inches in length, $6.50 per dozen pairs; women’s 
and children’s gloves not over 12 inches in length, $5.50 per 
dozen pairs; an additional duty of 50 cents per dozen pairs on 
such gloves for each inch or fraction thereof in excess of 12: 
and cumulative duties of $1 per dozen pairs when machine 
seamed but not overzeamed; $5 per dozen pairs when seamed 
by hend ; $3.50 per dozen pairs when lined with fabrics; $4 per 
dozen pairs when trimmed with fur; and $5 per dozen pairs 
when lined with leather or fur. The House bill also imposed a 
minimum duty of 50 per cent ad valorem and provided that 
glove tranks should be subject to 75 per cent of the duty 
provided for the gloves in the fabrication of which they are 





















suitable. Gloves of horsehides or cowhides (except calfskins) 
are dutiable under the House bill at 25 per cent. The Senate 





amendment makes gloves of leather dutiable at the following 
rates: Men’s gloves, $6 per dozen pairs; women’s and children’s 
gloves of sheep or lamb leather, not over 14 inches in length, 
$4 per dozen pairs, and if in excess of 14 inches in length, 25 
cents per dozen pairs additional for each inch; women’s and 
children’s gloves (not of sheep or lamb leather) not over 14 
inches in length, $5 per dozen pairs and 25 cents per dozen 
pairs for each inch in excess of 14. Under the Senate amend- 
ment the extreme length does not include the unfolded length 
of cuffs or other appendages. The Senate amendment 
imposes cumulative duties of $2 per dozen pairs if lined with 













fabric and $4 per dozen pairs if lined with leather or fur. 
Gloves of horsehides or cattle hides (except calfskins) unde 
the Senate amendment are dutiable at $1.50 per dozen pairs. 





Glove tranks are subject to 75 per cent of the duty provided for 
the gloves in the fabrication of which they are suitabie. The 
House recedes with an amendment restoring the provisions of 
the House bill, but making the base rate on men’s gloves $6 per 
dozen pairs. 

On amendment No. 798: The House bill imposed a duty of 65 
per cent ad valorem on artificial flies, snelled hooks, leaders or 
casts, finished or unfinished, and of 55 per cent ad valorem on 
fishhooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial baits, and all other 
fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, fishing bas- 
kets or creels, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 
except fishing lines, fishing nets, and seines. The Senate amend- 
ment rewrites the House text, subjecting all such articles to a 
duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. The House recedes with an 
amendment restoring the House classification, but imposing a 
duty of 55 per cent ad valorem on artificial flies, snelled hooks, 
leaders or casts, finished or unfinished, and on fishing reds and 
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reels, and parts thereof; and of 45 per cent ad valorem on all 
the other articles enumerated in the paragraph 

On amendment No 
per ad valorem 
eliminates this spec 





799: The House bill imposed a duty of 35 
on all candles. The amendinent 
itic provision, the effect of which is to make 
wax candles dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem as manufactures 
of wax, 
dutiable as a nonenumerated manufactured article at 
rate under paragraph 1558 of the Senate bill; and the 
with an amendment restoring the House language but 
ving the rate to 27'4 per cent ad valorem, 
No. 800: The House bill imposed a duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem on manufactures of chip roping. The Sen- 
ate amendment eliminates this provision, the effect of 
which is to make this item dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem as 
a manufacture of chip not specially provided for; and the House 
recedes with an amendment restoring the House 
muking the rate 25 per cent ad valorem, 
On amendment No, 801: Under the House bill floor coverings 
sponge rubber were not specifically mentioned, but were duti- 
at 40 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 1021 as floor cover- 
ings not specially provided for. The Senate amendment specifi- 
cally names these articles, and imposes a duty t 
aud valorem; and the Senate recedes, 
amendments Nos. S02, 808, and 804: The House bill im- 
posed a duty on laminated products of which any synthetic resin 


cent Senute 


rececies 
chan 


On amendment 


speciic 


language but 


ot 
able 


hereon of 25 per 
eent 


) 


or resinlike substance provided for in paragraph 28 (coal-tar 
products) is the chief binding agent. Amendment No. 802 
extends these duties so as to apply to laminated products of 
which any synthetic resin or resinlike substance is the chief 
binding agent; and the House recedes. Amendment 803 is a 


clarifying amendment in respect of these duties; and the House 
The House bill imposed a duty of 50 cents per pound 
10 per cent ad valorem on manufactures wholly or in chief 


recedes. 


aha 


value of any of the foregoing laminated products. Amendment 
S04 imposes the sume duty on manufactures wholly or in chief 
value of any other product of which any synthetic resin or 
resinlike substance is the chief binding agent, thus including 


molded products as well as laminated products; 
recedes 

Ou No. 805: The House bill imposed a duty of 60 
per cent ad valorem on pipe organs or pipe-organ player actions 


and the House 


amendment 


and parts thereof. The Senate amendment provides that on 
pipe organs or pipe-organ player actions and parts thereof 
especially designed and constructed for installation and use in 


a particular church, or in a particular public auditorium at 
which it is not customary to charge an admission fee, which are 
imported for that specific use, and which are so installed and 
used within one year from the date of importation, the rate of 
duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 806: This amendment reduces from 60 to 
40 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on chin rests for violins; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 808: This amendment reduces from 60 to 
40 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill en strings for musical instruments composed wholly or in 
part of catgut, other gut, oriental gut, or metal; and the House 
recedes 

On amendments Nos, 809 and 1108: The House bill imposed a 
duty of $1.25 each and 35 per cent ad valorem on violins, violas, 
violoncellos, and double basses, of all sizes. Senate amendment 


No, 809 provides that this duty shall apply only to such of the | put without change of the rate or Classification provided in the 
| Senate amendment. 


articles named as are made after the year 1800; and amendment 
No. 1108 transfers to the free list those made in the year 1800 
or before: 


On amendments Nos. 810 and 811: The House bill imposed a 


duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on all carillons, and parts | 
thereof Senate amendment No. 810 increases this rate to 25 
per cent ad valorem; and amendment No. 811 provides that | 


religious and educational societies and institutions, or individ- 


uals for philanthropic, charitable, or patriotic purposes, may 
import free of duty any carillon consisting of not less than 30 
belis of different sizes and weights, and parts 


installation and use in or on one building, and not for sale; 
and the Senate recedes on both amendments. 
On amendments Nos. 812 and 816: The House bill provided 

that any article chiefly used for the amusement of children, or 

any part of any such article, shall not be classified under the 

musical instruments paragraphs (1541 and 1542 of the Senate 

bill). The Senate amendments strike out these provisos in 

view of the new wording in the toy paragraph (see amendment 

No. 748), which accomplishes the same purpose; aud the House | 
recedes, 





not specially provided for, while other candies would be | 
the same | 
House 
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| On amendment No. 813: Under the House bill, dictophones 
are not specifically mentioned, but are dutiable at 30 per cent ad 
valorem under the provision for phonographs, gramophones, 

raphophones, and similar articles. The Senate amendment 
| specifically enumerates dictophones, but makes no change in the 
| duty; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 814 and 815: The House bill imposed 
a duty of 8 cents per thousand and 45 per cent ad valorem on 
needles for phonographs, gramophones, graphophones, and simi- 
lar articles. Senate amendment No. 815 eliminates the specific 
rate but retains the ad valorem rate at 45 per cent, and amend- 
| ment No. 814 specifically enumerates needles for dictophones ; 

und the House recedes on amendment No, 814, and the Senate 

recedes on amendment No. 815. 

On amendment No. 816: See amendment No. 812. 
On amendment No, 817: This amendment increases from 25 

40 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the 
House bill on sponges commercially known as sheepswool; and 
the House recedes with an amendment making the rate 30 per 
cent ad valerom. 

On amendments Nos. 819, 820, and 822: These are clarifying 
amendments to make certain that the subparagraph is confined 
solely to works of art. The House recedes on all three amend- 
ments. 

On amendment No. 821: Under the House bill statuary, sculp- 
tures, or copies, replicas, or reproductions of the same, not spe- 
cially provided for, which are works of art, are dutiable at 20 
| per cent ad valorem. The Senate amendment limits the House 
| provision to such of these articles as are valued at not less than 
$2.50 each, the effect of which is to make articles valued at less 
than $2.50 each dutiable according to the component material of 
chief value; and the House recedes. 

On amendment 823: Under the House bill paintings in 
oil, mineral, water, or other colors, pastels, and drawings and 
sketches in pen and ink, pencil, or water color, are free of duty 
if original, while if not original they are either dutiable under 
paragraph 1547 of the House bill at 20 per cent ad valorem as 
works of art, not specially provided for, or under other para- 
graphs according to the nature and description of the article. 
The Senate amendment imposes a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem on any of the foregoing, whether or not works of art, 
suitable as designs for use in the manufacture of textiles, floor 


uv 
= 


to 


No. 


| coverings, wall paper, or wall coverings; and the House recedes. 


On amendments Nos. 824 and 825: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 60 cents per gross and 35 per cent ad valorem on pencils 
of paper, wood, or other material not metal, filled with lead or 
other material, pencils of lead, crayon (including chalk 
crayons and charcoal crayons or fusains), not specially pro- 
vided for. The Senate amendments reduce this rate to 45 cents 





and the House recedes on both amendments. | 
| 


| chanical pencils, 


thereof, for | 
| 
| 


per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes 
on both amendments with amendments making the rate 50 cents 
per gross and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On amendment No. 826: This amendment provides that on 
any of the pencils provided for in paragraph 1549 (a), valued 
at more than $5.75 per gross, the maximum duty shall be $1 
per gross; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 827: Under the House bill black pencil 
leads not in wood or other material are dutiable at 6 cents per 
gross. The Senate amendment includes at this rate black leads 
for holders and black leads of graphite or of graphite and clay 
exceeding six one-hundredths of an inch in diameter. The 
House recedes with an amendment making clarifying changes 


On amendments Nos. 828 and 829: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 72 cents per dozen and 40 per cent ad 


valorem on me- 
The Senate amendments give mechanical pen- 
cils a separate classification and change the rate to 45 cents per 
gross and 40 per cent ad valorem; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 830: The House bill imposed a duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem on photographic dry plates, not specially 
provided for. The Senate amendment reduces this rate to 20 
per cent ad valorem, and provides that when such dry plates 
are panchromatic the rate shali be 10 per cent; and the House 
recedes with an amendment making the rate 20 per cent ad 
valorem on such plates whether or not panchromatic. 

On amendments Nos. 831, 832, and | 


33: The House bill im- 


posed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on photographie films, 
sensitized but not exposed or developed, of every kind except 
motion-picture films having a width of 1 inch or more, and 
imposed a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per linear foot on 
sensitized but not exposed or developed, 
inches, while all other widths of 
The 


motion-picture films 


of the standard width of 1% 


1 inch or more were dutiable in equal proportion thereto. 








1930 


Senate amendments eliminate the distinction between motion- 
picture films and other photographic films and make all sen- 
sitized but not exposed or developed films dutiable at two-tenths 
of 1 cent per linear foot of the standard width of 1% inches, 
and other widths in proportion thereto; and the Senate recedes 
on all these amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 834 and 988: The House bill imposed 
a duty of 2 cents per linear foot on all photographic-tilm nega- 
tives, in any form, for use in connection with moving-picture 
exhibits or for making or reproducing pictures for such ex- 
hibits, exposed but not developed. Senate amendment No. 834 
excepts from the duty undeveloped negative moving-picture film 
of American manufacture exposed abroad for silent or sound 
news reel; and amendment No. 988 transfers this film to the 
free list; and the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 835 and 894: The House bill imposed a 
duty of 60 per cent ad valorem on cigarette books, cigarette 
book covers, and on cigarette paper in all forms, except cork 
paper. Senate amendment No. 835 strikes out the House pro- 
vision, and amendment No. 894 transfers these items to the 
free list; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 836: This amendment reduces from 60 to 
40 per cent ad valorem the rate of duty imposed by the House 
bill on umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades covered with mate- 
rial other than paper or lace, not embroidered or appliquéd; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 837, 838, and 889: The House bill im- 
posed a duty of 75 per cent ad valorem on handles and sticks 
for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, and walking canes, wholly 
or in chief value of synthetic phenolic resin. Senate amend- 
ment No. 838 eliminates the word “ phenolic,” and amendments 
Nos. 837 and S39 make clerical changes; and the House recedes 
on all these amendments. 

On amendment No. 840: See amendment No. 577. 

On amendment No, 841: The House bill imposed a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem on bleached beeswax, while crude beeswax 
was free of duty under paragraph 1791 of the House bill as wax 
not specially provided for. The Senate amendment imposes a 
duty of 12 per cent ad yalorem on crude beeswax, and reduces 





the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 842: Under the House bill stamping and 
embossing materials of pigments, mounted on paper or equiva- 
lent backing and releusable from the backing by means of heat 
and pressure, are dutiable at 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1405 as surface-coated papers. 
Senate amendment specifically 


and the House recedes. 
Free List 


of 1 cent per hundred square inches ; 
Tite Il 
The following amendments make changes in para 


8&3, SS4, and SS6. 


changes in paragraph numbers: 888, 891, and 892. 

The following amendments make clerical changes; and 
House recedes: 912, 924, and 1065. 

On amendment 
possession in Samoa, 
of Tutuila.” 
Samoa”; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 846: See amendment No. 
recedes, 

On amendment No, 847: 


13. 


clause of the metal schedule. 
this item to the free list; and the Senate recedes. 
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the rate on bleached beeswax to 25 per cent ad valorem: and | 


The | 
provides for these items in a 
separate classification and makes the rate theron three-eighths 


graph num- 
bers; and the Senate recedes : 853, S58, 859, 860, 862, S63, 864, 865, 
866, 869, S70, 871, 872, 873, 874, 875, 876, S77, S78. S80, 881, S82, 


The following amendments make changes in paragraph num- 
bers; and the House recedes with amendments making further | 


the 
No. 845: The House bill. in referring to our 
used the descriptive phrase “the island 
The Senate amendment uses the phrase “American 
The House 
Under the House bill, milk cans were 
not specifically enumerated, but were dutiable wnder the basket 


The Senate amendment transfers 


On amendments Nos. 848 and 849: The House bill provided 
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purpose of breeding, exhibition, or competition for prizes offered 
by any agricultural, polo, or racing association. The Senate 
amendment confines this privilege to animals and poultry; and 
the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 851: Under the House bill arrowroot 
starch was not specifically mentioned, but was dutiable under 
paragraph 85 of the House bill at 144 cents per pound as starch 
not specially provided for. The Senate amendment transfers 
manufactured arrowroot, including starch and flour, to the free 
list; and the House recedes with an amendment making a clari 
fying change in language 

On amendment No. 852: 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 854: The House bill exempts from duty 
articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported without bhav- 
ing been advanced in value or improved in condition by any 
process of manufacture or other means, but confines this ex- 
emption to such articles when imported by or for the aceount 
of the person who exported them from the United States. The 
| Senate amendment strikes out this limitation, the effect of which 
| is to extend the privilege to persons other than those by or for 

the account of whom the articles were exported; and the Senate 
| recedes, 

On amendment No. 855: The House bill exempts from duty 
iron or steel drums of either domestic or foreign manufacture 
used for the shipment of acids or other chemicals which shall 
| have been actually exported from the United States. The Sen- 
ate amendment includes within this provision drums of other 
metal than steel or iron; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 856: The House bill exempts from duty 
bags of American manufacture exported filled with American 
products or exported empty and returned filled with foreign 
| products, but confines this exemption to such domestie bags as 
may be imported by the exporter thereof. The Senate amend- 
ment strikes out this limitation, making such bags exempt from 
duty whether or not imported by the exporte: thereof; and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 857: The House bill permitted to certain 
persons, under certain conditions, the free importation of certain 
' containers and coverings of American manuficture, but attached 
the condition that upon reimportation duty should be paid equal 
|} to any drawback allowed on exportation. The Senate amend- 

ment provides that if such coverings and containers are not 
| unusual they shall be relieved from the repayment of drawback 
if used as coverings and containers of merchandise not subject 
to an ad valorem rate of duty: and the Hous 

On amendment No. 861: This amendment makes certain that 
plantains shall be admitted free of duty: and the House recedes 

On amendments Nos. 867 and 868: Under the House bill bread 
is exempted from duty if yeast was the leavening substance 
used in its preparation. The Senate amendment furthe 
this provision to such bread as is light raised and is commonly 
known as bread, the effect of which is to make so-called Swedish 


See amendment No. 11. The Senate 


ret mes 


limits 


bread and similar bread dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 733 of the Senate bill; and amendment No. 868 
makes bread dutiable in the case of imports from a country 
which imposes a tariff on bread imported from the United 


States: and the Senate recedes on both amendments 

On amendment No. 879: See amendment No. 159. The Senate 
| recedes, 
| On amendment No. S87: See amendment No. 244, The House 


recedes with an amendment making a change in paragraph 
number. 
On amendments Nos. 889 and 890: See amendment No. 29. 


The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 894: See amendment No, S35 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 900: Under the House bill cocoa or cacao 
beans are free of duty. The Senate amendment makes certain 


The Senate 























































that horses, mules, asses, cattle, sheep, and other domestic ani- | 
mals which have strayed across the boundary line into any | 
foreign country, or which are driven across such boundary line 
by the owner for temporary pasturage purposes only, together 
with the offspring, shall be dutiable unless brought back to the 
United States within eight months, in which case they shall be 
free of duty. Senate amendment No. 848 eliminates the pro- 
vision for free entry of such animals as are driven across the 
boundary line, and amendment No. 849 limits the time within 














which strayed animals may be returned free of duty to three 
months. The Senate recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 850: The House bill permits animals, 
poultry, and fish to be temporarily brought into the United 
States under bond for a period not exceeding six months, for the 







that shells of such beans shall also be free of duty; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 918: The House provision excludes sulpho- 
cyanides or thiocyanides, thiocyanates, and nitroprussides from 
this paragraph. The Senate provision also excludes these com- 
pounds and, in addition, excludes ferrocyanides, ferricyanides, 
and cyanates, the effect of which is to make them dutiable 
under paragraph 5 at 25 per cent; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 938 and 939: The House bill placed on 
the free list guano, basic slag, manures, and all other substances 
used chiefly for fertilizer, not specially provided for, but pro- 
vided that no article specified by name in Title I should be free 
of duty under this provision. Senate amendment No. 959 ex 
tends the application of this paragraph to substances used 
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chiefly as an ingredient in the manufacture of fertilizers and | The Senate amendment excepts from this provision casts of 
strikes out the clause excepting articles specified by name in | plaster of Paris, or of compositions of paper of papier-maché; 
Title I. Amendment No. 93S makes the provisions of the para- | and the House recedes, 


graph applicable notwithstanding any other provision of the On amendment No. 1056: See amendment No. 204. The House 
act. The House recedes on amendment No. 939 and recedes | recedes, 
on amendment No. 93S with an amendment making a clarify- On amendment No. 1069: This amendment transfers from 


ing change. one place in the free list to another, alloys in chief value of tin 
On amendment No, 941: See amendment No. 36. The House 


. db, ; not specially provided for; and the House recedes. 
recedes, On amendment No. 1073: See amendment No. 181. The House 
On amendments Nos, 943 and 944; Under the House bill | recedes. 


gunpowder, sporting powder, and all other explosive substances | On 
not especially provided for, are free of duty, with a proviso 
that if any country, dependency, province 
sion of government imposes a duty on 


amendment No. 1083: The Senate amendment exempts 
from duty, in the case of any individual returning from abroad, 
or other subdivi- | all professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of 
any article specified in the | trade, occupation, or employment, taken by him out of the 
paragraph, when imported from the United States, an equal | United States to foreign countries, without regard to their 
duty shall be imposed upon such article coming into the United | value; and the House recedes with an amendment making 
States from such country, dependency, province, or other sub clerical changes. 
division of government. Senate amendment No. 945 excepts On amendment No. 1084: The House bill provided for the ad- 
from the provisions of this paragraph explosive substances | mission free of duty of articles not exceeding $100 in value 
wholly or in chief value of cellulose esters, and amendment | acquired abroad by residents of the United States for personal 
No, S44 strikes out the countervailing duty provisions. The | or household use or as souvenirs or curios not bought on com- 
House recedes on amendment No, 943 and the Senate recedes | mission or intended for sale. The Senate amendment provides 
on amendment No. 944 that a resident of the United States shall not take advantage 
On amendment No, 949: See amendment No. 795. The Senate | of this exemption within a period of 30 days from the last 
recedes. exemption claimed, and further provides that no courtesy of 
the port, free entry, or special privileges or preferences in the 
examination of merchandise or baggage shall be extended to 
any person whomsoever who is subject to the payment of cus- 
toms duties; and the House recedes with an amendment strik- 
ing out the proviso in respect of courtesy of the port, etc. 


On amendments Nos. 967 and 968: See amendment No. 795. 
The Senate recedes, 

On amendinent No, 986: The House 
nets or finished sections of nets for 
if 


bill admitted free of duty 
use in otter trawl fishing, 
composed wholly or in chief value of manila or vegetable | 
fiber The Senate amendment limits this provision to such 


' On amendment No. 1088: The House bill places all witherite 
nets composed wholly or in chief value of manila, The House | on the free list. The Senate amendment limits the House pro- 
recedes, F j vision to witherite, crude, unground, the effect of which is to 
On amendment No. 988: See amendment No. 834. The House | make all other forms dutiable under paragraph 214 at 30 per 
recedes, , cent ad valorem as an earthy or mineral substance not spe- 
Ou amendments Nos. 990 and 991: The Senate amendments | cially provided for; and the House recedes. 
make certain that kapok seed and rubber seed shall be admitted On amendment No. 1097: Under the House bill, Christmas 
free of duty; and the House recedes ; trees were not specifically enumerated, but were dutiable at 10 
On amendment No, 994: See amendments Nos. 445 and 446.) per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1557 of the House Dill 
The House recedes 





|} as an unenumerated article. The Senate amendment places 
On amendment No. 996: The House bill exempted from duty Christmas trees on the free list; and the Senate recedes. 
fish the product of American fisheries (except cod, haddock,| On amendments Nos. 1100 and 1101: The House bill places 
hake, pollock, cush, mackerel, and swordfish) landed in a for-| on the free list original paintings in oil, mineral, water, or 
eign country and there not further advanced than beheaded, | other colors, pastels, original drawings and sketches in pen, 
eviscerated, packed in ice, and frozen. The Senate amendment | ink, pencil, or water colors, artists’ proof etchings unbound, 
permits the removal of the fins; and the House recedes, and engravings and woodcuts unbound, and original sculp- 
On amendment No, 998: See amendment No. 121. The Senate tures or statuary, including not more than two replicas or 
recedes, reproductions of the same, but provides that the words “ paint- 
On ameidinent No, 1000: The House bill admitted free of duty | ing,” “sculpture,” and “statuary” as used in this paragraph 
olive oil and palm kernel oil rendered unfit for use as food or for | shall not be understood to include any articles of utility, nor 
any but mechanical or manufacturing purposes. The Senate | such as are made wholly or in part by stenciling or any other 
amendment includes within this provision rapeseed, sunflower, | mechanical process. Senate amendment No. 1100 includes 
und sesame oil when so denatured; and the House recedes. within the operation of this limitation the terms “ drawing” 
On amendment No. 1001: The House bill 


admitted free of | and “sketch,” and amendment No. 1101 further excludes from 


duty Chinese and Japanese tung oil. The Senate amendment | the paragraph such articles for industrial use; and the House 
mukes free of duty all tung oil; and the House recedes recedes on both amendments. 
On amendment No. 1005: See amendment No, 355. The House On amendment No. 1106: Under the House bill, all rugs and 
recedes, : i : ‘arpets were excepted from the provision for the free entry of 
On amendment No, 1007: This amendment places on the free works of art. The Senate amendment confines the exception 
list pads for horses ; and the Senate recedes. — to those made after the year 1700, the effect of which is to 
On amendment No, 1011: See amendment No. 129. The House make those made during or prior to the year 1700 free of duty 
recedes. if works of art; and the House recedes. 
On amendment No. 1030: The Senate amendment places on the On amendment No. 1107: The House bill places on the free 


free list scientific instruments, apparatus, and devices, of a 
kind not offered for sale in the United States by domestic pro- 
ducers and imported for research purposes by any college or uni- 
versity, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and the Senate re- 
cedes 

On amendment No. 1042: The Senate amendment makes clear 
that both crude and refined sodium nitrate shall be free of duty ; 
and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 1048: See amendment No. 160. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1044: This amendment transfers refined 
sait cake from the free list where it appears in the House bill 
to the dutiable list under paragraph 81 of the Senate bill; and 
the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 1045: See amendment No, 158. The House 
receces, 

On amendment No. 1054: Under the House bill, statuary im- 
ported in good faith for presentation without charge to, and for 
the use of, any corporation or association organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious purposes, is placed on the free list. 


list works of art (except rugs and carpets), collections in illus- 
tration of the progress of the arts, works in bronze, terra cotta, 
parian, pottery, or porcelain, artistic antiquities, and objects 
of art of ornamental character or educational value which 
shall have been produced more than 100 years prior to the date 
of importation. The Senate amendment makes this provision 
apply only to such articles as shall have been produced prior 
to the year 1830; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1108: See amendment No. 809. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1110: The House bill placed on the free 
list Venetian glass mosaics which are works of art. The Sen- 
ate amendment strikes out the House provision, the effect of 
which is to make these articles dutiable at 60 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 218 (f) of the Senate bill as an 
article composed wholly or in chief value of glass, not specially 
provided for; and the House recedes. 


TITLES II AND IV.—SPECIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


On amendment No, 1113: This amendment restores the spe- 
cific requirement of the existing marking law, omitted from the 
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House bill, that the marking must be in a conspicuous place; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 1114: The House bill required the mark 
ing of every imported article and its immediate container, and 
the package in which imported, and delegated to the Secretary | 
of the Treasury authority to make such exceptions as he deemed 
advisable. The Senate amendment strikes out this general 
authority in the Secretary of the Treasury to make exceptions 
and provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may except 
any article from the requirement of marking but only if the | 
article is incapable of being marked, or can not be marked 
without injury, or if the expense is economically prohibitive 
of importation, or if the marking of the immediate container | 
will reasonably indicate the country of origin of the article. | 
The amendment also restores the requirement of existing law 
that the marking shall be as nearly indelible and permanent 
as the nature of the article will permit. The House recedes 
with amendments providing that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may except an article from the marking requirements if “ he 
is satisfied that” the article is incapable of being marked, or 
can not be marked without injury, or except at an expense 
economically prohibitive, or that the marking of the immediate 
container will reasonably indicate the country of origin of the 
article. 

On amendment No. 1115: The Senate amendment makes the 
penalties provided for violation of the marking provisions ap- 
plicable to the covering or obscuring of any mark with intent 
to conceal the information given thereby: and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 1116: The House bill retained the exist- 
ing law prohibiting the importation of certain obscene articles 
and articles of immoral use or tendency and extended the 
prohibition to cover books, papers, pamphlets, and other arti- 
eles containing any matter advocating or urging treason, in- | 
surrection, or foreible resistance to any law of the United, 
States, or containing any threat to take the life of or inflict 
bodily harm upon the President of the United States. The 
Senate amendment strikes out the entire section of the House 
bill but restores the prohibitions against importation, except 
that the matter regarding treason or insurrection is specifically 
limited to treason or insurrection against the United States, 
and the prohibition against matter containing any threat to 
take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon the President of 
the United States is extended to cover such threats toward any 
person in the United States. In addition, the Senate amend- | 
ment provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his | 
discretion, notwithstanding the prohibitions against importa- 
tion, admit the so-called classics or books of recognized and 
established literary or scientific merit, and that he may, in his 
discretion, admit such classics or books only when imported for 
noncommercial purposes. However, the Senate amendment 
specifically provides that the prohibited articles shall be held 
by the collector to await the action of the district court, and 
that no protest shall be taken to.the United States Customs 
Court from the decision of the collector. Upon the seizure the 
collector is required to transmit information thereof to the 
district attorney of the proper district, who the n is to 
institute proceedings for the forfeiture, confiscati and de- 
struction of the book or matter seized. In any such proceed- 

ings a trial by jury may be demanded, and the same right of 
review is given as in ordinary actions or suits. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No..1117: This amendment is discussed 
connection with amendment No. 470; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1118: The House bill retained existing 
law prohibiting the importation of goods, wares, articles, and 
merchandise manufactured wholly or in part by convict labor. 
The Senate amendment extends the prohibition to goods, wares, 
articles, and merchandise “ mined or produced”; and the House 
recedes. 












in 


hibition against importation of convict-made goods, discussed 


as 


| 


On amendment No. 1119: This amendment extends the pro- | 
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to meet the consumptive demands of the United States. 
rhis will prevent the application of these provisions to articles 


such as rubber and tea, which are not produced in the United 


States, and articles as to which our domestic production does 


not satisfy our consumptive needs. 


On amendment No. 1121: This amendment defines “ forced 
labor,” referred to in connection with amendments numbered 
1119 and 1120, to mean work or service exacted under the men 
ace of any penalty for its nonperformance and for which the 


worker does not offer himself voluntarily; and the House 
recedes. 
On amendment No. 1122: This amendment makes a clerical 


change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 11 This amendment extends the privi 
lege of temporary free importation under bond for exportation 
within a limited period to include articles imported by illus 
trators and photographers for use solely as models in their own 
establishments, in illustrating catalogues, pamphlets, or adver 
tising matter; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1124: The House bill contains an addi 
tion to existing law permitting refund of duties in the case of 
merchandise not conforming to sample or specification, if within 
10 days after release from customs custody the merchandise is 
returned to customs custody for exportation. The Senate 
amendment extends this period to 30 days; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 1125. The House bill provided that there 
shall be no allowance or drawback unless the completed article is 
exported (or shipped to the Philippine Islands) within five years 
after importation of the imported merchandise. The Senate 
amendment reduces this period to three years; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No, 1126: This amendment empowers the Leg 
islature of Porto Rico to impose duties upon coffee imported into 
Porto Rico, including coffee produced in a foreign country coming 
into Porto Rico from the United States. The duties, less the cost 


oo. 
23 : 


| of collection, are to be covered into the treasury of Porto Rico, to 


be expended as required by law for the government and benefit 
thereof. The amendment also provides that the United States 


| Customs and Postal Services shall assist the Porto Rican officials 


in the collection of such duties. The House recedes with amend 
ments providing that the duties may be imposed upon coffee 
“grown” in a foreign country, instead of coffee “ produced,” 
in order that the authority will extend to coffee imported into 
the United States, provessed, and then shipped to Porto Rico, 
and providing that the duties shall be collected in the manner 
now provided by law in the case of duties collected in Porto 
Rico. 

On amendment No. 1127: This amendment authorizes the See 
retary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, with the 
advice and consent of the President, to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign countries to provide for the entry free 
of duty in the respective countries of advertising matter sent to 
individual addresses. A specific exemption is made in the case 
of matter printed or produced in a foreign country advertising 
the sale of articles by persons carrying business in the 
United States; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1136: This amendment directs the Tariff 
Commission to ascertain and report to Congress within eight 
months from the passage of the act the approximate average cost 
per barrel to oil refineries on the Atlantic seaboard over a 3-year 
period of domestic crude pertoleum and the present approximate 
cost per barrel of crude petroleum from Lake Maracaibo, Vene 
| guela, delivered to the same points; and the House recedes 
On amendment No. 1137: This amendment makes a clerical 
| change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1142, 1143. and 1144: The House bill 
retains the provisions of existing law with respect to appeals 
from the findings of the Tariff Commission in cases involving 
unfair practices in the import trade. Such appeals may be 
taken to the United States Court of Customs and Patent Ap 


on 





under amendment No. 1118, to similar products of forced labor 
or indentured labor under penal sanctions; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 1120: This amendment postpones until 
January 1, 1932, the effective date of the provisions prohibiting 
the importation of goods, wares, articles, and merchandise 
mined, produced, or manufactured by forced labor or inden- 
tured labor under penal sanctions. The House recedes with 
an amendment providing that such provisions shall in no case 
be applicable to goods, wares, articles, or merchandise so 
mined, produced, or manufactured which are not mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured in such quantities in the United States 





| peals upon questions of law only, the findings of the commission 
as to the facts being conclusive if supported by evidence. The 
Senate amendments provide in effect for an appeal from the 
findings of the commission on questions both of law and fact: 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1145: The House bill retains the provision 
of existing law which permits a review by the United States 
Supreme Court upon certiorari of a judgment of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in cases involving 
unfair practices in the import trade. Thr amendment 
eliminates the provision relating such by the Su 
preme Court upon certiorari, leaving the judgivent of the United 


Senate 


to review 
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States Court of Customs and Patent 
ject to review ; and the House recedes 

On amendment No. 1146: The Senate amendment provides that 
before any article is excluded from entry because of unfair 
practices in connection with its importation or sale the domestic 
manufacturer or producer who files a complaint with the com- 
mission, or whose rights are injured, shall furnish a bond to 
protect the persons who suffer damages because of such ex- 
clusion in the event the complaint is determined to be un- 
founded, Suits for recovery upon such bonds may be main- 
tuined in district courts of the United States: and the Senate 
recedes 

On amendment No. 1147: The House bill provides that the 
decision of the President as to the exclusion from entry of any 
article under section 337 shall be conclusive. The Senate 
amendment eliminates this provision; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1148: The House bill provides that in 
cases where the President has reason to believe that attempts 
are being mrade to enter articles in violation of section 337 
but has not sufficient information to satisfy himself of the vio- 
lation, he may request the Secretary of the Treasury to forbid 








Appeals final and not sub- 


entry pending investigation, but that the Secretary may permit | 


entry under bond. The Senate amendment provides that in all 
such cases the articles shall be entitled to entry under bond; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendinent No. 1149: The Senate amendment defines the 
term “ United States” 
order to make it clear that the benefits of such sections extend 
to Porto Rico; and the House recedes. 

On aurendment No. 1150: The Senate amendment restores the 
definition of “foreign country” contained in existing law, for 
the purpose of clarity; and the House recedes 

On amendment No. 1152: This amendment directs the Tariff 
Commission to convert the rates imposed by the present bill to 
rates based upon “domestic value,” defined by the amendment 
as the wholesale selling price in the United States of such or 
similar imported merchandise, or, if none such, then an esti- 
mrated value based on the wholesale selling price in the United 
States of comparable merchandise, with necessary adjustments 
for differences. The action of the commission is to be based 
upon importations during the period from July 1, 1927, to June 
30, 1929, and the commission is directed to report back to Con- 
gress the result of its work as soon as practicable, but in no 
event later than January 1, 1982. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary of Commerce are directed to furnish to 
the commission, upon request, any data or infornration in their 
respective departments relating to the importation, entry, ap- 
praisement, and classification of merchandise and the collection 
of duties thereon. The House recedes with an amendment ex- 
tending the time within which the commission shall report 
until July 1, 1982. 

On amendment No. 1153: The Senate amendment establishes 
the office of consumers’ counsel to represent the interests of 
the consuming public in proceedings before the Tariff Com- 
mission: and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 1154: The Senate amendment makes it 
unlawful for any person to interfere with or influence any 
member or employee of the Tariff Commission in the execution 
of the functions of the commission, and imposes a penalty for 
violations ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1155: A similar amendment is discussed 
under amendment No. 1; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1158: The House bill made the determina- 
tion of the appraiser that foreign or export value could not 
be ascertained final and conclusive, subject only to appeal to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The Senate amendment elim- 
inates this provision. The House recedes with an amendment 
providing, in lieu of the provision proposed by the House, that 
the decision of the appraiser that foreign value, export value, 
or United States value can not be ascertained shall be subject 
to review in reappraisement proceedings; but in any such 
proceeding, an affidavit executed outside of the United States 
shall not be admitted in evidence if executed by any person 
who fails to permit a Treasury attaché to inspect his books, 
papers, records, accounts, documents, or correspondence per- 
taining to the value or classification of the merchandise. 

On amendments Nos. 1159 and 1160: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1161: “ United States value” is defined 
in existing law as the freely offered wholesale price of “such 
or similar” merchandise, in the principal market of the United 
States, with deductions for duty, a commission (not to exceed 
6 per cent), or profits (not to exceed 8 per cent), and certain 
costs and expenses. The House bill enlarged this definition 


| 
| 





as used in sections 337, 338, and 340 in | 


ee 
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so as to permit (in any case where a United States value as 
now defined could not be ascertained) an estimated value based 
upon the domestic wholesale selling price of a domestic or 
imported article comparable in construction or use, with ap- 
propriate adjustments for differences between the imported 
article and the article used as a basis for the comparison. 
The Senate amendment restores the existing law; and the 
House recedes with an amendment changing the subdivision 
letter. 

On amendments Nos. 1162 and 11638: These 
make clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1164: This amendment extends the pro- 
visions of existing law, continued in the House bill, authorizing 
overtime compensation for certain customs officers and em- 
ployees assigned to duty in connection with lading or unlading 
at night or on Sunday or a holiday, to customs officers and 
employees assigned to duty at night or on Sunday or a holiday 
in connection with the entering or clearing of vessels or the 
issuing or recording of their marine documents or other in- 
struments. The extra compensation is payable by the carrier 
in the same manner and upon the same terms and conditions 
as now provided by law in the case of the officers and em- 
ployees now entitled to receive extra compensation; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1165: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1166: This amendment provides that if 
articles named under Title II of the act, imported in railroad 
freight cars from a contiguous foreign country, are subjected 
to inspection, all expense incident to the movement of the car 
to and from the place of inspection, unloading and reloading of 
the car, or expense otherwise made necessary by the inspec- 
tion, shall be paid by the Government, provided the inspection 
disclosed no evidence of intention to evade the customs laws, 
or of a purpose to introduce articles the admission of which is 
punishable by law; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 1167: Under existing law, the cost of 
equipment and repair parts or materials for, and repairs upon, 
vessels documented under the laws of the United States, pur- 
chased or made in a foreign country, are dutiable unless the 
owner or master furnishes good and sufficient evidence that 
the vessel, while in the regular course of her voyage, was com- 
pelled to put into a foreign port and purchase such equipment, 
parts, or materials, or make such repairs, to secure the safety 
of the vessel to enable her to reach her port of destination. 
The House bill extended this provision so as to permit an ex- 
emption if the equipment cr material was purchased or the 
expense of repairs incurred to maintain the vessel in a sea- 
worthy condition, or to repair damages suffered or to replace 
equipment damaged or worn out during the voyage, or to 
maintain such vessel in a sanitary and proper condition for 
the carriage of cargo or passengers. The Senate amendment 
restores existing law except that the exemption may be granted 
only if the equipment or repairs are to secure the “safety and 
seaworthiness” of the vessel to enable her to reach her port 
of destination; and the House recedes. 

On am@ndment No. 1168: The House bill authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide by regulations for such 
exceptions from or additions to the requirements as to the 
contents of the invoice as he might deem advisable. The Sen- 
ate amendment eliminates this provision; and the House 
recedes with an amendment restoring the provision for mak- 
ing exceptions but striking out the authority to provide for 
additions. 

On amendment No. 1169: The House bill provides that in- 
voices for merchandise shipped to the United States from the 
Philippine Islands or any of its other possessions may be cer- 
tified by the collector of customs or the person acting as such, 
or by his deputy. The Senate amendment specifies the other 
possessions to which this provision is applicable, but omits 
Porto Rico, which is a customs collection district and is treated 
as part of the United States for tariff purposes; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 1170: The House bill provided that a 
person making entry on a duplicate bill of lading should be 
the sole consignee. The Senate amendment makes this pro- 
vision applicable with respect to a person making entry on a 
earrier’s certificate. This was made necessary by the action 
of the Senate (amendment No. 1175) permitting entry on a 
carrier's certificate. The House recedes, in accordance with 
the action of the conferees on amendment numbered 1175. 

On amendment No. 1172: This amendment makes a clerical 
change ; and the House recedes. 
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On amendment No. 1173: The House bill provides that the 
requirements as to production of the original bill of lading shall 
not apply in the case of an entry on a duplicate bill of lading. 
The Senate amendment extends the exception to entry on car- 
rier’s certificate (see amendment No. 1175). 
in accordance with the action of the conferees on amendment 
numbered 1175. 

On amendment No. 1174: This amendment subjects to a 
penalty of $50 any person making entry who fails to comply 
with the law requiring the attachment as a part of the entry 
or the inclusion therein of an accurate statement specifying, 
in terms of the official statistical enumeration, the kinds and 
quantities of all merchandise imported and the value of the 
total quantity of each kind of article; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1175: The House bill retained the pro- 
visions of existing law relating to entry upon the original bill 
of lading but provided an alternative method, permitting entry 
on a duplicate bill of lading signed or certified to be genuine by 
the issuing carrier. The House bill further provided that no 
merchandise so entered should be released from customs custody 
except to such carrier but that the person so making entry 
should be liable for the payment of all additional and increased 
duties. The Senate amendment preserves in substance the 
House provision except that the duplicate bill of lading must be 
signed or certified by the carrier bringing the merchandise to 
the port at which entry is to be made, instead of the issuing 
carrier, and the provision making the person who makes entry 
liable for all additional and increased duties is omitted. The 
Senate amendment added a third method for making entry, 
namely, by a person certified by the carrier to be the owner or 
consignee of the merchandise or an agent thereof. The Senate 
amendment further provides that merchandise shall be released 
from customs custody only to or upon the order of the carrier 
bringing the merchandise to the port at which entry is made, 
except that merchandise in a bonded warehouse shall be re- 
leased only to or upon the order of the warehouse proprietor ; 
and that if entry is upon an original bill of lading it shall be 
returned to the person making entry. The collector is relieved 
of all liability in respect of the delivery of merchandise released 
from customs custody in accordance with the above provisions; 
and if recovery should be had in any suit or proceeding against 
a collector in respect of release of merchandise, in the per- 
formance of his official duty, and if the court certifies that 
there was probable cause or that the collector acted under orders 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or other proper officer, no 


execution shall issue but the amount recovered shall be paid 


out of the Treasury. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1176 and 1177: Under existing law and 
the House bill a consignee is not liable for any additional or 
increased duties if he files the so-called owner’s declaration. 
The Senate amendments provide in addition that the consignee 
shall not be liable for any other obligation or liability stipulated 
in any bond given at the time of entry if he files a supplemental 
bond of the owner conditioned that he will assume the liability 
of the consignee under the latter’s bond; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1178: Under the House bill there could be 
no amendment of entry after the invoice or the merchandise 
comes under the observation of the appraiser, assistant ap- 
praiser, examiner, or examiner’s clerk, or any person acting 
as such; except that in the case of articles dutiable under 
paragraph 27 or 28 amendment of entry may be made at any 
time before the invoice or the merchandise comes under the 
observation of the appraiser. The Senate amendment adopts 
existing law which permits amendment in any case at any time 
before the invoice or the merchandise has come under the ob- 
servation of the appraiser; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1180: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1181: This amendment, which strikes out 
the requirement of notice of appraisement where the appraise- 
ment is made on a basis of value different from the basis stated 
in the entry, and the exception subjecting the ordinary reap- 
praisement proceedings to the provisions relating to review of 
the appraiser’s decision by the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
made necess#ry by the action of the Senate (amendment No. 
1158) giving finality to the appraiser’s decision in certain cases. 
The House recedes, in accordance with the action of the con- 
ferees on amendment No. 1158. 

On amendment No. 1182: The House bill provides that the 
judge of the United States Customs Court shall determine the 
dutiable value of the merchandise. The judge is guided by the 
same definition of value as the appraiser and to avoid confusion 
the Senate amendment strikes out the word “ dutiable”; and 
the House recedes. 
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On amendment No. 1183: This amendment changes the desig- 
nation “special agents” to “customs agents”; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 1184: The House bill required the ap- 
praiser to report the value of the merchandise within 120 days 
after entry but provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
might, upon application, grant such extension as he deemed 
necessary. The Senate amendment strikes out this provision ; 


| and the House recedes. 


On amendments Nos. 1185 and 1186: These amendments 
make clerical changes which are necessary in connection with 
amendment No. 1184; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1187 and 1188: The House bill permits 
entry at a higher value because of advances by the appraiser 
in similar cases pending on request for review by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. These amendments, made necessary by the 
action of the Senate (amendment No. 1158) relating to finality 
of the appraiser's decision, strike out the House provision; and 
the House recedes, in accordance with the action of the con- 
ferees on amendment No. 1158. 

On amendment No. 1189: The House bill permits liquidation 
in aceordance with the final appraisement in the case of entry 
pending reappraisement if the action was taken in good faith, 
after due diligence on the part of the importer. The Senate 


| amendment eliminates the requirement of due diligence; and 


the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1190: The House bill made the entered 
value the final appraised value in case of failure of the ap 
praiser to make return within the period prescribed. The Sen- 
ate amendment, in conformity with the action of the Senate 
(amendment No. 1184) striking out the time limit on the ap- 
praiser’s return, strikes out the House provision ; and the House 
recedes, in accordance with the action of the conferees on 
amendment No. 1184. 

On amendments Nos. 1191, 1192, and 1193: These amend- 
ments make clerical changes, necessary by reason of the Senate 
action (amendment No. 1184) striking out the time limit on 
the appraiser’s return; and the House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 1194, 1195, 1196, and 1197: The House 
bill authorizes allowance in the estimation and liquidation of 
duties where the importer abandons to the United States, 
within 10 days after entry in case of merchandise not sent to 
the appraiser’s stores, or within 10 days after release in the 
ease of examination packages, any merchandise representing 5 
per cent or more of the total value of merchandise of the same 
class or kind entered in the invoice and, within the 10-day 
period, delivers the portion so abandoned to such place as the 
The effect of the Senate amendments is to 
increase this period to 30 days; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1198: This amendment permits author- 


| ized representatives of American labor organizations or asso- 
| eiations, in respect of merchandise in the manufacture or pro 
| duction 


of which members of such organizations or associa- 
tions take part, to complain, appeal, or protest in respect of 
the appraisement or classification of merchandise in the same 
manner as American manufacturers, producers, and whole- 
salers: and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1199: This amendment transfers all fune- 
with respect to the 
appointment and fixing of the compensation of clerks and other 
employees of the United States Customs Court, and with respect 
to the official records, papers, office equipment, and other 
property of such court, to the Attorney General, and transfers 
to the Department of Justice all unexpended amounts allotted 
for the expenses of operation of the United States Customs 
Court from any appropriation for collecting the revenue from 
customs: and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1200: The effect of this amendment is 
to exclude the time during which a protest is pending from 
the computation of the 2-year period within which reliquida- 
tion may be had on account of fraud; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1201: The House bill authorized the detail 
to the District of Columbia from the field force of the Customs 
Service of not to exceed eight persons in connection with the 
enforcement of the act. The Senate amendment the 
number to 10; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1202 and 1208: These 
make clerical changes; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 1204. Under existing law and the House 
bill the importation of merchandise bearing an American trade- 
mark owned by a citizen or corporation of the United States 
and registered by a person domiciled in the United States is 
prohibited unless written consent of the owner of the trade- 
mark is produced at the time of making entry. The Senate 


increases 
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amendment eliminates the provision 
of the owner, the effect of which to absolutely prohibit the 
importation of such merchandise; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 1205: This amendment prohibits the im- 
portation of merchandise of foreign manufacture if the mer- 
chandise, or the package in which it is inclosed, bears a notice 
of patent under the laws of the United States; 
recedes 
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reluting to the consent 


On amendments Nos. 1206 and 1207: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 1208 and 1200: These amendments make 
it certain that the injunction proceedings contained in the pres- 
ent law and the House bill for violation of the prehibition 
against importation of merchandise bearing an American trade- 
mark shall not be extended to the case of merchandise bearing 
Americai patent notice (see amendment No. 1205); and the 
Senate recedes, in conformity with the action of the conferees 
on amendments Nos. 1204 and 1205. 

On umendment No. 1210; The House bill added a new pro- 
vision prohibiting the importation of wild mammals or birds, 
or parts or products thereof, from any country having restric- 
tive laws or regulations in respect of the taking, killing, pos- 
session, or exportation to the United States of any such wild 
mianmals or birds, or the exportation to the United States of 


any part or product thereof, unless accompanied by the certifica- | 


tion of the American consul for the district in which is located 
the port or place from which the mammal or bird was exported 
from such country, that such articles have not been acquired 
or exported in violation of the laws or regulations of the coun- 
try from which they come. Exceptions are made in the case 
of prohibited importations, articles imported for scientific or 
educational purposes, and migratory game birds taken during 
the open season by bona fide sportsmen. The Senate amend- 
ment strikes out the House provision (see discussion under 
amendment No. 1211); and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 1211: This amendment restores in sub- 
stunce the lunguage of the House bill stricken out by Senate 
action in amendment No. 1210 (with certain changes in phrase- 
ology), except that the matter restored refers to laws of a 
foreign country restricting exportation generally and does not 
specify exportation to the United States. Since it is clear that 
a general restriction on exportation would include exportation 
to the United States, the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 1212: Under existing law and the House 


bill merchandise may be entered, under Treasury regulations, | 


at the port of arrival, for transportation in bond without ap- 
praisement to any other designated port, there to be entered 
in accordance with the provisions relating to entry generally. 
The Senate amendment strikes out this provision and provides 
for the transportation in bond, by a bonded carrier, without 
entry or appraisement, to the designated port, and specifically 
declares that no entry paper, manifest, or other similar docu- 
ment shall be required to be filed by the importer or consignee 
in connection with such transportation ; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1213, 1215, 1216, 1218, 1219, 1222, and 
1224: The warehouse period for all merchandise is fixed in the 
Ilouse bill and existing law at three years. The effect of these 
amendments is to reduce the period for which grain may be 
stored in bonded warehouses from 3 years to 10 months. All 
the legal consequences resulting during or after the 3-year 
period in the case of other merchandise will, in the case of 
grain, under the Senute amendments, result during or after, 
respectively, the 10-month period; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1214, 1217, and 1220: An amendment 


similar to these amendments is discussed under amendment 
No. 1; and the House recedes. 
On amendment No. 122 The House bill limits the time 


within which “loss, theft, injury, or destruction” of merchan- 
dise in bonded warehouse must occur in order that there may 
be abatement or refund of duties in respect thereof. There is 
no provision in the bill for abatement or refund in case of loss 
or theft in bonded warehouse, and this amendment clarifies the 
language of the House provision aecordingly by striking out the 
words “loss” and “ theft’; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 1223: The House bill provided that no 
abatement or refund shall be made in respect of the injury or 
destruction of merchandise in bonded warehouse occurring after 
the expiration of three years from the date of importation, or in 
any ease after the expiration of 24 hours after issuance of a 
permit for removal. The Senate amendment strikes out the 
latter limitation ; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1225: Under existing law if any mer- 
chandise is found on board of or after having been unladen from 
any vessel or vehicle, which is not incluJed or deseribed in the 
manifest or does not agree therewith, the master of the vessel 





and the Senate | 
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| or the person in charge of the vehicle is liable to a penalty 
equal to the value of the merchandise so found or unladen. The 

House bill extended this liability to the owner of the vessel or 

vehicle. The Senate amendment strikes out the provision im- 

posing the penalty upon the owner; and the Senate recedes. 

} On amendment No. 1226: Under existing law if any mer- 
chandise described in the manifest is not found on board the 
vessel or vehicle the master or other person in charge is subject 
to a penalty of $500. The House bill extended this liability to 
| the owner of the vessel or vehicle. The Senate amendment 
strikes out the provision imposing the penalty upon the owner; 
and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 1 : Under existing law (sec. 594, tariff 
act of 1922) and the House bill (see. 594) a common-carrier 
vessel is not liable to seizure or forfeiture to recover penalties 
for violation of the customs laws unless it appears that the 
owner or master of the vessel was at the time of the alleged 
illegal act a consenting party or privy thereto. The House bill 
provided that where the merchandise found on board or after 
being unladen, unmanifested, is smoking opium, the penalty of 
$25 per ounce for which the master or owner is liable shall 
constitute a lien upon the vessel which may be enforced by a 
libel in rem, notwithstanding the above provision as to common 
carriers. The Senate amendment makes an exception and pro- 
vides that the master or owner of a common-carrier vessel shall 
not be liable to the penalty, and the vessel not held subject to 
the lien, if it appears to the satisfaction of the court that 
neither the master nor any of the officers nor the owner knew, 
and could not, by the exercise of the highest degree of care and 
diligence, have known, that the opium was on board; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No, 1228: This amendment provides that for 
the purposes of the act smoking opium and other narcotic drugs 
not possessed by a person registered and lawfully authorized 
to possess the same shall be considered excisable merchandise 
upon which the duties have not been paid, or Which has been 
| brought into the United States contrary to law; and the Senate 
| recedes. 

On amendment No. 1229: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 
On amendments Nos. 1230 








OT 





and 1231: The effect of these 
| amendments is to authorize the court, in forfeiture proceedings 
under the customs laws, upon request of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, to provide in its decree for the delivery to the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury of the vessel, vehicle, merchandise, or 
| baggage forfeited, for sale by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
| any customs district in which the sale thereof may be per- 
| mitted; and the House recedes. 

| On amendment No. 1232: This amendment makes a clerical 
| change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1233 and 1234: These amendments 

| cuanee the designation “ special agent” to “customs agent”; 
and the House recedes. 
| On amendment No. 1235: The House bill makes a permanent 
| and indefinite appropriation for the payment of awards of 
| compensation to informers. The Senate amendment strikes 
out this provision and restores existing law, which provides 
that such awards shall be paid from moneys appropriated for 
that purpose, requiring estimates in advance and specific ap- 
propriation. The House recedes with an amendment provid- 
ing that such awards shall be paid from any appropriations 
available for the collection of the revenue from customs. 

On amendment No. 1236: The House bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by regulations to require the production 
of landing certificate in the case of merchandise exported from 
the United States. The Senate amendment extends this au- 
thority to cargo destined to ports in the United States other 
than the port of entry at which the vessel first arrived; and 
the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1237: The 1922 act, in addition to the 
specific powers conferred by the act, authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make such rules and regulations as “ may be 
necessary” to carry out the provisions of the act. Under the 
regulation section of the House bill the Secretary was author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations as “ he may deem neces- 
sary.” The Senate amendment restores the language of the 
existing law; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 1238: Under the House bill the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to make general regulations 
to carry out the act was extended to include regulations “to 
protect the customs revenue.” The Senate amendment elimi- 


nates this provision; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1239: Under existing law the Secretary 
of the Treasury may revoke the license of a customhouse 
broker subject to a statutory review of the Secretary's decision 


1930 


by the United States district court. The House bill authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to provide for suspension or 
revocation but gave no statutory court review. The Senate 
amendment permits the broker to obtain a review of the 
Secretary's decision as to revocation or suspension in the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; and the House 
recedes with an amendment providing that the review shall 
be by the United States Customs Court. 

On amendment No. 1240: The House bill requests the Presi- 
dent to make a survey, by such agency or agencies as he may 
designate or appoint, of bases of valuation for assessment of 
duties, particularly with a view to determining the extent to 
which values in the United States may properly be used as a 
basis, and to submit a report to Congress with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as he deems advisable, including 
such formule as he may propose for adjusting the rates of 
duty imposed by this act to conform to any change in basis he 
may recommend. The Senate amendment directs the Tariff 
Commission to make the investigation and broadens its scope, 
requiring a detailed consideration of existing customs practice, 
specific difficulties met with, and the indicated remedies, In 
addition, the Treasury Department is requested to make a com- 
plete investigation of undervaluation under the tariff act of 
1922. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1241: The House bill authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant to the air commerce act 
of 1926, to provide by regulations for the application to civil 
air navigation of any of the provisions of the act or regulations 
promulgated thereunder relating to customs administration. 
The Senate amendment extends this provision to include author- 
ity in the Secretary of Commerce to provide in like manner 
for the application of the provisions or regulations relating 
to the entry and clearance of vessels; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1242: The House bill amended the cus- 
toms reorganization act of March 4, 1923, so as to authorize 
the payment of the travel and subsistence expenses of the 
families of customs officers and employees on official transfers 
in foreign countries, and the expense of transporting the re- 
mains of customs officers and employees who die while in, or 
in transit to, foreign countries in the discharge of official duty, 
to this country for interment, and the ordinary and necessary 
expenses of such interment, The Senate amendment (a) re- 
phrases and clarifies this provision without reenacting the 
provisions of the-1923 act, so as to avoid any possible doubt 
of the application of the subsistence expense act of 1926, which 
has superseded the 1923 act in some respects. The Senate 
amendment (b) also removes the limitation on the amount of 


household effects and personal property for the transfer of | 


which allowance may be made on official transfers of customs 
officers and employees. Under existing law no allowance may 
be credited for travel or shipping expenses incurred on a foreign 
ship by a customs officer or employee except upon proof satis- 
factory to the Comptroller General of the necessity of incurring 
such expenses. The Senate amendment (c) requires the credit- 
ing of allowances in such cases if the Secretary of the Treasury 
certifies to the Comptroller General that transportation on 
such foreign ship was necessary to protect the revenue. The 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 1248: Section 195 of the Judicial Code 
provides that final decisions of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, in cases appealed from the Customs Court, 
may be reviewed by the Supreme Court upon application by 
either party, in any case in which a constitutional or treaty 
question is invelved, or in any other case if the Attorney 
General files a certificate to the effect that the case is of such 
importance as to render expedient its review by the Supreme 
Court. The Senate amendment repeals this limitation, the 
effect of such repeal being to permit either party to apply in 
his own discretion; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1244: The effect of this amendment is to 
make uncertified checks, United States notes, and national 
bank notes receivable in payment of customs duties; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1245: This amendment provides that 
“eustoms attachés” shall hereafter be known as “ Treasury 
attachés"’; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1246: This amendment authorizes the ap- 
pointment of an additional deputy commissioner of customs; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 1247, 1249, 1250, and 1251: These make 
changes in section numbers; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 1248: The House bill repealed the provi- 
sions of existing law requiring that importation packages of 
cigars shall contain not less than 3,000. The Senate amend- 
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ment strikes out this repealing provision: and the Senate re- 
eedes. 

On amendment No, 1252: This amendment changes the year 
specified in the short title frem “1929” to “1980”; and the 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 1253: The Senate amendment provides for 
the suspension by the President of the duties upon imported 
articles whenever the United States Customs Court finds that 
full conditions of unrestrained competition among domestic pro- 
ducers and distributors of such articles do not prevail. Com 
plaints may be filed in such court by any citizen of the United 
States or by the consumer’s counsel (see amendment No. 
1153) alleging that such conditions of competition do not prevail 
with respect to the production, distribution, or sale of any duti- 
able articles. Upon the filing of any such complaint the court 
causes notice to be given by publication through the Treasury 
Decisions and Commerce Reports that it will hold a hearing on 
a specified date when relevant testimony and argument may be 
offered. Following the hearing the court reports its findings to 
the President. If the findings show that such conditions of 
competition do not prevail the President is required to issue a 
proclamation within one month suspending the duties upon the 
articles in question. The suspension continues until it is estab 
lished before the court, and the court finds, that such full con 
ditions of competition have been restored. The court is given 
power to make reasonable rules and regulations governing its 
procedure. The Senate recedes. 

W. ©. Hawtey, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

Isaac BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


(Hi. No. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the following numbered amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, namely: Amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 65, 66, 


Rept. 1893] 








67, 364, 371, 374, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387, 885, 
893, 895, 896, 897, 898, 899, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906, 907, BOS, 909, 
910, 911, 913, 914, 915, 916, 917, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 
927, 92S, 929, 930, 931, 932, 933, 934, 935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 
946, 947, 948, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 
961, 962, 963, 964, 965, 966, 969, 970, 971, 972, 973, O74, 9TH, N76, 
977, 978, 979, 980, 981, 9S2, 983, 984, YRS, 987, HR9. 992, 993, 995, 
997, 999, 1002, 1008, 1004, 1006, 1008 1009, 1010, 1912, 1013, 1014, 
1015, 1016, 1017, 1018, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1025, 1024, 1025, 
| 1026, 1027, 1028, 1029, 1031, 1032, 1033, 1034, 1086, 1037, 1038, 
1039, 1040, 1041, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1055, 
1055, 1057, 1058, 1059, 1060, 1061, 1062, 1063, 1064, 1066, 1067, 
1068. 1070, 1071, 1072, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 1078, 1079, 1080, 
1081, 1082, 1085, 1086, 1087, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1093, 1094, 1095, 
1096, 1098, 1099, 1102, 1103, 1104, 1105, 1109, 1111, 1112, 1128 
1129, 1130, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1134, 1135, 1138, 1139, 1140, 1141. 
1151, 1156, 1157, 1171, and 1179, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 


their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 364, 
885, 893, 903, 904, 1004, 1006, 1095, 1128, 1134, 1138, 1139, 1141, 
and 1156. 

That the House recede from 
ments of the Senate numbered 
374, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 
899, 901, 902, 905, 906, 907, 908, 
917, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 
933, 934, 935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 946, 947, 948, 
953. 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 962, 963, 964, 965, 966, 
1091, 1093, 1129, 1132, and 1133, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, 
and-agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 401. Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than 
by sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building 
wharves; sawed lumber and timber not specially provided for; 
all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, $1 per 
thousand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure 
for the purposes of this paragraph no deduction shall be made 
on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving: Provided, That 
| there shall be exempted from such duty boards, planks and deals 
| of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock or larch, in the rough or not fur- 


to the amend- 
19, 65, 66. 67, 
806, SOT. SOS, 
914, 915, 916, 
930, 931, 932, 
950, 951, 952, 


its disagreement 

40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 
385, 386, 387, 895, 
909, 910, 911, 913, 
926, 927, 928, 929, 
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ther manufactured than planed or dressed on one side, when 
imported from a country contiguous to the Continental United 
States, which country admits free of duty similar lumber im- 
ported from the United States.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 969: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 968, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1709; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 970: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 970, 
and agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


as 


insert “1710”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 971: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 971, 
and agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


as 


insert ** 1711”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 972: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the umendment of the Senate numbered $72, 


und agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1712”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 973: That the House r 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1715; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 974: That the House 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and to the same with an amendment as 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the S 
insert “1714”; and the 


as 
ol 
from its 
numbered 973, 
follows: In lieu 


cede 


aS 


recede from its 

numbered 974, 
follows: In lieu 
enate amendment 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 975: That the House 
disagreement the amendment of the Senate numbered 975, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


neree 


recede from its 
to 


insert “1715”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 976: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 976, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1716”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 977: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 977, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1717”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 978: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 978, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1718”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 979: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 979, 
and ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1719”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 980: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 980, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1720"; and the Senate agree to the same. 





Amendment numbered 981: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 981, 
and »gree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1721”: and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 982: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 982, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1722”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 983: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 983, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert the following: 
“Par. 1723. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and 


parts thereof.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 984: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 984, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1724”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 985: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 985, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 





| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


insert “1725”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 987: That the Heuse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 987, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1726"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 989: That the House recéde from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 989, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1727"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 992: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 992, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1728. Nux vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, bella- 
donna, henbane, stramonium, and ergot"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 993: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 993, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1729”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 995: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 995, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: in lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1730”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 997: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 997, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1731”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 999: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 999, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1732"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1002: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1002, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1733"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1003: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1003, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1734”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1008: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1008, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1735"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1009: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1009, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1736”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1010: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1010, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1737”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1012: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1012, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1738”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1013: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1013, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1739"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1014: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1014, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu Amendment numbered 10382: That the House recede from its 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1032, 
insert “1740”; and the Senate agree to the same. and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
Amendment numbered 1015: That the House recede from its | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1015, | insert “1757. Cowpeas not specially provided for, and sugar”; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1033: That the House recede from its 
insert “1741”; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1033, 
Amendment numbered 1016: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1016, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | insert “ 1758"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1034: That the House recede from its 
invert “1742”; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1084, 
Amendment numbered 1017: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1017, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | insert “1759”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | Amendment numbered 1036: That the House recede from its 
insert “ 1743"; and the Senate agree to the same. | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1036, 


Amendment numbered 1018: That the House recede from its | 42nd agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1018, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu | insert “1761”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1037: That the House recede from its 
insert “ 1744"; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1087, 

Amendment numbered 1019: That the House recede from its | 4nd agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1019, | Of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | imsert “1762”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1038: That the House recede from its 
insert “ 1745"; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1038, 

Amendment numbered 1020: That the House recede from its | and agree te the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1020, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | insert “ 1763"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1039: That the House recede from its 
insert “ 1746”; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1039, 

Amendment numbered 1021: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1021, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | ment insert “1764”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | Amendment numbered 1040: That the House recede from its 
insert “ 1747”; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1040, 

Amendment numbered 1022: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1022, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | ment insert “ 1765"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1041: That the House recede from its 
insert “1748”; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1041, 

Amendment numbered 1023: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1023, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | ment insert “1766”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1046: That the House recede from its 
insert “ 1749”: and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1046, 


Amendment numbered 1024: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1024, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | Ment insert 1767"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment Amendment numbered 1047: That the House recede from its 
insert “1750”; and the Senate agree to the same. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1047, 

Amendment numbered 1025: That the House recede from its | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1025, | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | ment insert the following: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment “Par. 1768. Spices and spice seeds: 
insert “1751”; and the Senate agree to the same. | “(1) Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia vera; cloves; clove 

Amendment numbered 1026: That the House recede from its | stems; cinnamon and cinnamon chips; ginger root, not preserved 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1026, | or candied; mace; nutmegs; black or white pepper; and 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | Pimento (allspice) ; all the foregoing, if unground. 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment “(2) Anise; caraway; cardamom; coriander; cummin; and 
insert “1752”; and the Senate agree to the same. fennel.” 
Amendment numbered 1027: That the House recede from its | And the Senate agree to the same. 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1027, Amendment numbered 1048: That the House recede from its 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1048, 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 


insert “1753”; and the Senate agree to the same, of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
Amendment numbered 1028: That the House recede from its | ment insert “ 1769"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1028, Amendment numbered 1049: That the House recede from its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1049, 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


insert “1754”; and the Senate agree to the same. of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
Amendment numbered 1029: That the House recede from its | insert “1770”; and the Senate agree to the same 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1029, Amendment numbered 1050: That the House recede from its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1050, 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


insert “1755”; and the Senate agree to the same. of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
Amendment numbered 1031: That the House recede from its | insert “1771”; and the Senate agree to the same 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1031, Amendment numbered 1051: That the House recede from its 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1051, 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
insert “1756. Sea herring, smelts, and”; and the Senate agree | of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
to the same. insert “1772”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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numbered 1052: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1052, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1773”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

(mendment numbered 1053: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1053, 
to the same with an amendment follows: In 
inatter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 

1774"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
dment numbered 1055. That the House recede from its 
‘ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1055, 
to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
natter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
; and the Senate agree to the same. 
numbered 1057: That the 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1057, 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1776”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1058: That the 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1059: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1059, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1778 ”’: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1060: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and ag to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1779”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1061: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1061, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the matter proposed to inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “1780”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1062: That the House 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1062, 
and to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1781”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1063: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106: 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1782”; and the Senate agree to 

Amendment numbered 1064: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1064, 
the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


al d agree 
of 
insert 
Am 
agre 


and agree 


as 


the 


di 
as 
of the 

Amendment 
disugreement 
and 


Senate 


ree 


be 


agree 


the same. 


and agree to the 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
“1783 (a) 
for manufacturing purposes in bond, 
yrovisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
port of impure and unwholesome tea,’ 
1897, and acts amendatory 
“(b) Tea.” 
And the Senate agree 
Amendment numbered 1066: That the House recede from 
disagreement the amendment of the Senate numbered 1066, 
and agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1784: and the Senate agree to the 
Amendment numbered 1067: That 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1067, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
“1785”: and the Senate agree to the same. 
numbered 1068: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1068, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
matter proposed to be Inserted by the Senate amendment 
“1786: and the Senate agree to the same. 
numbered 1070: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1070 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
of the 
insert 


insert 
sweepings, pursuant 
prevent the im- 
approved March 2, 


thereof and supplementary thereto. 


the l 


tion 


to the same, 
its 
to 


as 


same. 


insert 

Amendment 
disagreement 
and 
of t! 
insert 

Amendment 
disagreement 


’ 


In lieu 


matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 


“1787”: and the Senate agree 
Amendment numbered 1071: That the House recede from its 
igreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1071, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


to the same. 


li 
(11s 


and 


lieu | 


House recede from its | 


House recede from its | 
numbered 1058, | 
In lieu | 


numbered 1060, | 


its | 


In lieu | 


recede from its | 


Impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and | 
to | 


the House recede from its | 
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| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
| insert the following: 


“ Par. 1788. Triffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or 
preserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1072: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1072, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
| insert “1789”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1074: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1074, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1790”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1075: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1075, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1791"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1076: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1076, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1792"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1077: That the House recede from its 
| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1077, 

and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1793”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1078: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1078, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1794”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1079: That the House recede from its 

disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1079, 
| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1795”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1080: That the House recede from its 
| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1080, 

and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
| insert “1796”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1081: That the House recede from its 

| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1081, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1797"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1082: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1082, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1798”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1085: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1085, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
| of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
| insert “1799”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1086: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1086, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1087: That the House recede from its 

| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1087, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1801”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1089: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1089, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1802” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1090: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1090, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1808"; and the Senate agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 1094: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1094, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1804”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 1096: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1096, | 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1805”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1098: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1098, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1806"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1099: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1099, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1807"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1808”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1809”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1104: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1810”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1811”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1812. Gobelin tapestries used as wall hangings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1813; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1814”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1130: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “but in no event for longer 
than 90 days after the effective date of this act”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1131: That tie House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 
insert: “ No person shall be eligible for appointment as a com- 
missioner unless he is a citizen of the United States, and, in the 
judgment of the President, is possessed of qualifications requi 
site for developing expert knowledge of tariff problems and 
efficiency in administering the provisions of Part II of this title. 
Not more than three of the commissioners shall be members of 
the same political party, and in making appointments members 
of different political parties shall be appointed alternately as 
nearly as May be practicable” and a period; and the Senate | 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1135: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1135, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ $11,000”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1140: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1140, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment | 
insert the following: 

“ Sec. 336. Equalization of costs of production: (a) Change | 
of classification or duties.—In order to put into force and effect 


its 
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| or both Houses of Congress, 


| article; 
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the policy of Congress by this act intended, the commission (1) 
upon request of the President, or (2) upon lution ither 
or (3) upon its own motion, or (4) 
when in the judgment of the commission there is good and suf 

ficient reason therefor, upon application of any intcrested 

shall investigate the differencé 
domestic article and of 
the investigation t 
ings and give reasonable public 

able opportunity for p 
produce evidence, and to be heard at 
mission is authorized to adept 


res OL ¢€ 


s in the costs of production « 
imilar foreign artic! 
e commission sl hold 
notice thereof, and shall 


nierested to 


any like or 
the course of hes 
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ent, to 
Che 
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to exer te 


reaso} irties be pre 


such hearings 
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eon 
such and 
Pune 
to the 
th 


ile 
rules and regulations as it deems 
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“(b) Change to American price: If th 
finds upon any such investigation that such diff 
be equalized by proceeding as hereinbefore provided, it 
state in its report to the President and shall 
such ad valorem rates of duty based upon the 
price (as defined in section 402 (g¢)) of the 
it finds shown by the investigation to be neet 
such differences. In no case shall the total 
rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the ra 
by statute, and no’such rate shall be increased 

“(c) Proclamation by the President: Tl 
proclamation approve the rates of duty and changes in 
eation and in basis of value specified in any of the 
mission under this if in judgment such of 
duty and changes are shown by such it ration of the com- 
mission to be necessary to equalize suc h differences i of 
production. 

Effective date of and changes: Commencing 
days after the date of any presidential proclamation of 
proval the increased or decreased rates of duty and change 
Classification or in basis of value specified in th 
commission shall take effect. 

“(e) Ascertainment of differences in costs 
ascertaining under this section the differences j 
tion, the commission shall take 
finds it practicable: 
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in this section shall be construed to authorize a transfer of 
un article from the dutiable list to the free list or from the 
free list to the dutiable list, nor a change in form of duty. 
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Whenever it is provided in any paragraph of Title I of this act, 


or in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties shall not 
exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided 
for in such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions of 
this section upon such articles shall exceed the maximum ad | 
valorem rate so specified 

“(h) Definitions: For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United States; and the 
term ‘foreign article’ means an article wholly or in part the 
xrowth or product of a foreign country. 

“(2) The term ‘ United States’ includes the several States 


and Territories and the District of Columbia. 

“() The term ‘ foreign country” means any empire, country, 
dominion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdi- 
vi thereof (other the 


sions than United States and its pos- 
ROSSLONS ) 

“(4) The term ‘cost of production, when applied with re- 
spect to either a domestic article or a foreign article, includes, 


for a period which is representatitve of conditions in produc- 
tion of the article: 


article and in the processes or methods employed in its produc- 
tion; (B) the usual general expenses, including charges for 
depreciation or depletion which are representative of the equip- 
ment and property employed in the production of the article and 
charges for rent or interest which are representative of the 
cost of obtaining capital or instruments of production; and (C) 
the cost of containers and coverings of whatever nature, and 
other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the article 
in condition packed ready for delivery. 

“(i) Rules and regulations of President: The President 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out his functions under the provisions of this section. 

“(j) Rules and regulations of Secretary of Treasury.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary for the entry and decla- 
ration of foreign articles of the class or kind of articles with 
respect to which a change in of value has been made 
under the provisions of subdivision (b) of this section, and for 
the form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(k) Investigations prior to enactment of act.—All uncom- 
pleted investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act 
under the provisions of section of the tariff act of 1922, 
including investigations in which the President has not pro- 
claimed changes in classification or in basis of value or increases 


is 


basis 


o1- 
oid 
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Amendment numbered 1171: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1171, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “and in subdivision (j) of section 336 of this act”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1179: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1179, 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Furniture described in paragraph 1811 shall enter the United 
States at ports which shall be designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for this purpose. If any article described in 
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| paragraph 1811 and imported for sale is rejected as unauthentic 
| in respect to the antiquity claimed as a basis for free entry, 


(A) The price or cost of materials, labor | 
costs, and other direct charges incurred in the production of the | 


r decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed wit ‘eju- | 
oF decreases In ra duty, shall be dismissed without preju- | 1974’ 4079, 1080, 1081, 1082, 1085, 1086, 1087, 1089, 1090, 1094, 


dice; but the information and evidence secured by the commis- 


sion in any such investigation may be given due consideration 
in any investigation instituted under the provisions of this 


section.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 339. Effect of reenactment of existing law: Notwith- 
standing the repeal by section 651 of the laws relating to the 
United States Tariff Commission and their reenactment in see- 
tions 330 to 338, inclusive, with modifications, the unexpended 
balances of appropriations available for the commission at the 
time this section takes effect shall remain available for the com- 
mission in the administration of its functions under this act; 
and such repeal and reenactment shall not operate to change the 
status of the officers and employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commission at the time this section takes effect. No investiga- 
tion or other proceeding pending before the commission at such 
time (other than proceedings under section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922) shall abate by reason of such repeal and reenactment, 
but shall continue under the provisions of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“(4) In the case of an article with respect to which there is 
in effect under section 336 a rate of duty based upon the Ameri- 
can selling price of a domestic article, then the American gelling 
price of such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 





there shall be imposed, collected, and paid on such article, 
unless exported under customs supervision, a duty of 25 per 
cent of the value of such article in addition to any other 
duty imposed by law upen such article.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
W. C. Haw_Ley, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
IsaAAc BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
REED SMoor, 
JAMES E. WATSON, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, specified in the accompanying conference report, sub- 
mit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The following amendments make changes in paragraph num- 
bers, and the House recedes with amendments making further 
changes in paragraph numbers: 969, 970, 971, 972, 973, 974, 975, 
976, 977, 978, 979, 980, 981, 982, 984, 985, 987, 9S9, 993, 995, 997, 
999, 1002, 1003, 1008, 1009, 1010, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, 1016, 
1917, 1018, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1024, 1025, 1026, 1027, 
1028, 1029, 1033, 1034, 1036, 1037, 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041, 1046, 
1048, 1049, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1053, 1055, 1057, 1058, 1059, 1060, 1061, 
1062, 1063, 1066, 1067, 1068, 1070, 1072, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 


1096, 1098, 1099, 1102, 1103, 1104, 1105, 1111, and 1112. 
The following amendments made changes in references to 
paragraph numbers, and the House recedes: 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 


65, 66, 67, 374, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 3835, 385, 386, 387, 895, 896, 
897, 898, 899, 902, 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 913, 915, 916, 
917, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 983, 
935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 946, 947, 948, 951, 952, 954, 955, 956, 
957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 968, 965, and 966. 

On amendments Nos. 364, S85. 903, 904, 1004, and 1006: 


Amendment No. 364 imposes on silver-bearing ores and mattes 
a duty of 30 cents per ounce on the silver contained therein and 
on silver bullion or base bullion, silver dross, reclaimed silver, 
scrap silver, all alloys or combinations containing more than 5 
ounces of silver per ton, not specially provided for, a duty of 
30 cents per ounce on the silver contained therein, with a proviso 
that this duty shall not apply to minted coins of the United 
States, or circulating minted coins of a foreign government in 
the possession of an individual not in excess of $100 in exchange 
value. Amendments Nos. 885, 903, 904, 1004, and 1006 make 
necessary changes in the free list; and the Senate recedes on all 
these amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 371, 1091, 1098, and 1095: Amendment 
No. 371 imposes on timber hewn, sided, or squared otherwise 
than by sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building 
wharves; sawed lumber and timber not specially provided for ; 
all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch; rail- 
road ties, and telephone, telegraph, trolley, and electric-light 
poles of any wood, a duty of $1.50 per thousand feet board meas- 
ure, but the amendment further provides that there shall be 
exempted from such duty boards, planks, and deals of fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, in the rough or not further 
manufactured than planed or dressed on one side, when im- 
ported from a country contiguous to the continental United 
States, which country admits free of duty similar lumber in- 
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duty and amendment No. 1095 strikes from the free list railroad 
ties and telephone, telegraph, trolley, and electric-light poles of 
any wood. The House recedes on amendments Nos. 1091 and 
1095 and recedes on amendment No. 371 with an amendment 
making the rate $1 per thousand feet board measure and strik- 
ing out the duty on railroad and telephone, telegraph, 
trolley, and electric-light poles of any wood. The Senate recedes 
on amendment No. 1095. 

On amendment No. 885: See amendment No. 364. 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 893: This amendment places on the free 
list Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement and cement 
clinker imported by or for the use of, or for sale to, a State, 
county, parish, city, town, municipality, or political subdivision 
of government thereof, for public purposes; and the Senate 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 901: The House bill placed coffee on the 
free list. This amendment excepts from free entry coffee im 
ported into Porto Rico in the event that a duty 
thereon under authority of section 319, which 
serted in Title III of the bill by amendment No. 1126, upon 
which the House has receded -with certain amendments. The 
managers on the part of the House at the first 
favored recession on the part of the House on the substance of 
this amendment, but were unable to recede on account of 
their inability to agree with the managers on the part of the 
Senate on the paragraph number, due to the fact that certain 
substantive amendments (e. g., amendment No. 893, the free- 
list provision as to cement) were in disagreement, and the 
correct numbering of this paragraph could not be determined 
until those substantive amendments were disposed of. 
House recedes. 

On amendment 
ate recedes. 

On amendment 
ate recedes, 

On amendment No. 914: The House bill exempted from duty 
metallic mineral substances in a crude state, and metals un- 
wrought, whether capable of being wrought or not, not specially 
provided for. The Senate amendment confines the exemption 
to metallic mineral substances in a crude state, such as drosses, 
skimmings, residues, brass foundry ash, and flue dust, not 
specially provided for. The managers on the part of the House 
at the first conference favored recession on the part of 
House on the substance of this amendment. but, for the reason 
given above in connection with amendment No. 901, were unable 
to agree on the paragraph number. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 919: The House bill placed upon the free 
list glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, unset, and miners’ 
diamonds. This amendment inserts on the free list dia- 


ties 


The Senate 


is imposed 
section is in- 


No. 903: See amendment No. 364. The Sen 


No. 904: See amendment No. 364. The Sen- 


also 


monds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, and not ad- | 


vanced in condition or value from their natural state by 


cleaving, splitting, cutting, or other process, whether in their | 
Amendment No. 777 (upon which the | 
dutiable | 


natural form or broken. 
House has receded) strikes these articles out of the 
list. In accordance with this action the managers on the part 
of the House at the first conference favored recession on the 
part of the House on the substance of the amendment No. 919, 
but, for the reason given above in connection with amendment 
No. 901, were unable to agree on the paragraph number. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 934: The House bill provided for the 
free importation, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture, of game 
animals and birds for stocking purposes when imported by 
United States or State game officials. The Senate amendment 
extends this provision to such animals and birds imported by 
other persons, and also permits the free importation of game 
animals and birds killed in foreign countries by residents of 
the United States and imported by them for noncommercial 
purposes. The managers on the part of the House at the first 


conference favored recession on the part of the House on the | 
substance of this amendment, but, for the reason given above | 


in connection with amendment No. 901, were unable to agree 
on the paragraph number. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 950: This amendment places grindstones 
upon the free list, such stones having been stricken from the 
dutiable list by amendment No. 249, upon which the House 
has receded. In accordance with this action, the managers 


on the part of the House at the first conference favored reces- | 


sion on the part of the House on the substance of amendment 


No. 950, but, for the reason given above in connection with | number. 


Amendments Nos, 1091 and 1093 | 
make changes in the free list to carry out the imposition of this | 


conference | 


The 


amendment 


the | 
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amendment No. 901, were unable to agree on the paragraph 
number. The House recedes. 

On amendment No, 953: This amendment places on the free 
list horses and mules imported for immediate slaughter, which 
by amendment No, 430 (upon which the House has receded) are 
excepted from duty under the agricultural schedule. In aceord 
ance with this action, the managers on the part of the House at 
the first conference favored recession on the part of the House 
on the substance of amendment No. 953, but, for the reason 
give above in connection with amendment No. 901, were un- 
able to agree on the paragraph number. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 962: The House bill named as an item on 
the free list “ Junk, old.” Most of the articles coming within 
this designation having been placed on the dutiable list by the 
House bill or Senate amendments agreed to, or being free unde 
some other paragraph of the free list, the Senate amendment 


| strikes out these words and substitutes the phrase “ Waste rope’ 
| as being for all substantial purposes the only item left to come 


old.” 


conterence 


under the designation of “ Junk, The managers 
part of the House at the first favored 
the part of the House on the substance of this amendment, but, 
for the reason with amendment No 
901, were unable to agree on the paragraph number rhe House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 964: This amendment places on the free 
list kieserite, which by amendment No. 108 (upon which th: 
House has receded) are excepted from duty under the chemical 
schedule. In accordance with this action, the mana the 
part of the House at the first favored on 
the part of the House on the substance of amendment No. 64, 
but, for the reason given above in connection with amendment 
No. 901, were unable to agree on the paragraph numbet The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 983: This amendment places on the free 
list muzzle-loading firearms and parts thereof, which by amend 
ment No. 318 (upon which the House has receded) are ex 
cepted from duty under the metals schedule. In accordance 
with this action, the managers on the part of the House at the 
first conference favored recession on the part of the House on 
the substance of amendment No. 983, but, for the reason given 
above in connection with amendment No. 901, were unable to 
agree on the paragraph number. The House rec with an 
changing the paragraph number. 

On amendment No. 992: The Senate by amendments Nos 
and 74, having stricken out of the dutiable provisions of 
chemical schedule gentian, sarsaparilla root, belladona, digitalis, 
henbane, stramonium, and ergot, by amendment No. 992 inserted 
these articles on the free list. On amendments No. 73 and 74 
the House agreed to striking from the dutiable list these articles 
with the exception of digitalis, which under the House bill was 
dutiable at 25 per cent and which by the action of the conferees 
on amendment No. 73 was retained in the chemical schedule at 
20 per cent. In aecordance with this action, the House recedes 
on amendment No. 992 with amendments striking digitalis from 
the items inserted on the free list by this amendment and chang- 
ing the paragraph number. The managers the part of the 
House at the first conference favored this action, but, for the 
reason given above in connection with amendment No. 901, were 
unable to agree on the paragraph number. 

On amendment No. 1004: See amendment 
ate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1006: See amendment 
ate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1031: This amendment places on the free 
list sea herring, fresh or frozen, whether or not packed in ice, 
and whether or not whole, which under the House bill were 
dutiable under paragraph 717 (a). The managers on the part 
of the House at the first conference favored the 
part of the House on the substance of this amendment, but, for 
the reason given above in connection with amendment No. 901, 
were unable to agree on the paragraph number. The House 
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on 


No. 364. The Sen- 


No. 364. The Sen- 


recession on 


| recedes with an amendment changing the paragraph number. 


On amendment No. 1032: This amendment places on the free 
list cowpeas not specially provided for. Senate amendment 
No. 505 (upon which the House has receded) limited the ap- 
plication of the duties placed by the House on cowpeas to 
black-eye cowpeas. Amendment No. 1052 places on the 
free list chickpeas or garbanzos in pursuance of amendment 
No. 513 (upon which the Senate has receded) which removed 
these articles froin the dutiable list. In accordance with this 
action, the House recedes on amendment No, 1032 with amend- 
ment striking chickpeas or garbanzos from the items inserted 
on the free list by this amendment, and changing the paragraph 
The managers on the part of the House at the first 


also 
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in connection with amendment No. 901, were unable to agree 
on the paragraph number. 

On amendment No. 1047: This amendment places on the free 
list certain spices and spice seeds which the Senate by amend- 
ments Nos, 543 to 550, inclusive, and Nos. 552 to 554, inclusive 
(upon which the House has receded), struck from the dutiable 
list. In accordance with this action, the managers on the part 
of the House at the first conference favored recession on the 
part of the House on the substance of amendment No. 1047, but, 
for the reason given above in connection with amendment 
No. 901, were unable to agree on the paragraph number. The 
Iiouse recedes with an amendment changing the paragraph 
number, 

On amendment No. 1064: This amendment places on the free 
list impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and sweepings, for 
manufacturing purposes in bond, the Senate having by amend- 
ment No. 28 (upon which the House has receded) stricken 
these articles from the dutiable list. In accordance with this 
action, the managers on the part of the House at the first con- 
ference favored recession on the part of the House on the sub- 
stance of amendment No. 1064, but, for the reason given above 
in connection with amendment No. 901, were unable to agree 
on the paragraph number. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment changing the paragraph number, 

On amendment No, 1071: This amendment places on the free 
list truffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or preserved, 
the Senate having by amendment No. 511 (upon which the 
Houre has receded) stricken these articles from the dutiable 


list. In accordance with this action, the managers on the part 
of the House at the first conference favored recession on the 
part of the House on the substance of amendment No. 1071, 


but, for the reason given above in connection with amendment 
No. 901, were unable to agree on the paragraph number. The 
Ifouse recedes with an amendment changing the paragraph 
bumber. 

On amendment No. 1091: 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 1093: See amendment No, 371. 
recedes, 

On amendment No, 1095: 
ate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1109: This amendment places on the free 
list Gobelin tapestries used as wall hangings, which under the 
House bill were dutiable according to the component material 
of chief value. The managers on the part of the House at the 
first conference favored recession on the part of the House on 
the substance of amendment No. 1109, but, for the reason given 
above in connection with amendment No. 901, were unable to 
ugree on the paragraph number. The House recedes with an 
umendment changing the paragraph number. 


Q° 


of 


See amendment No. 371. The House 


The House 


See amendment No. 371. The Sen- 


On amendment No. 1128: The Senate amendment provides 
that whenever the Federal Farm Board finds it advisable to 


issue export debentures with respect to any agricultural com- 
modity in order to carry out the policy of the agricultural 
marketing act the board shall notify the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary is then required to issue such de- 
bentures at such times as the Federal Farm Board shall pre- 
scribe to farmers, cooperative associations, stabilization cor- 
porations, or other persons with respect to such quantity of 
the agricultural commodity or manufactured food products 
thereof or products manufactured from cotton or tobaeco as 
such person may from time to time export from the United 
States to any foreign country. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is to compute the amount of the debenture issued to any person 
at the debenture rate for the commodity or product in effect 
at the time of such exportation. Debenture rates are fixed at 
one-half the rate of duty in effect with respect to imports of 
the commodities covered by such debentures except that in the 
case of cotton the debenture rate is to be 2 cents per pound so 
long as no import duty is imposed upon cotton. 
ment also provides for certain percentages of reduction in de- 
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conference favored this action, but, for the reason given above | 





The amend- | 


| 


benture rates in case the production of any debenturable agri- | 


cultural commodity during any crop year has exceeded the aver- 
age annual production of such commodity for the preceding five 
years. There is also a provision for making proof that the 
commodities to be exported and with respect to which deben- 
tures are claimed were produced in the United States and have 
not previously been exported therefrom. The export debentures 
are transferable by delivery and are to be received at their face 
value by custems collectors in payment of duties collectible 
against articles imported by the bearer. In order to prevent 
speculation in debentures the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized by regulations to provide for their redemption from 
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money derived from the payment of customs duties at a rate 
of not less than 9S per cent of the face value of the debentures. 
The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1129: The House bill reorganized the 
Tariff Commission and provided that there should be seven com- 
missioners instead of six. The Senate amendment reduces the 
number of commissioners to six; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1130: The House bill provided that each 
present member of the Tariff Commission should continue to 
serve until his successor takes office. The Senate amendment 
provides that such members shall not continue to hold office 
longer than 90 days after the effective date of the act; and the 
House recedes with an amendment clarifying the language. 

On amendment No. 1131: The House bill eliminated the pro- 
visions of existing law making the commission bipartisan and 
provided that no person should be eligible for appointment as a 
commissioner unless he was a citizen of the United States and 
in the judgment of the President was “ possessed of qualifica- 
tions requisite for developing expert knowledge of tariff prob- 
lems and efficiency in administering the provisions of Part II 
of this title.” : 

The Senate amendment strikes out the House provision relat- 
ing to qualifications of the commissioners, restores the provi- 
sions of existing law relating to the bipartisan character of the 
commission, and adds a provision that in all its official func- 
tions the commission shall act judicially and shall not give any 
consideration to partisanship or party policy in the determina- 
tion of matters submitted to it. 

The House recedes with an amendment restoring the provi- 
sion of the House bill relating to the qualifications of the com- 
missioners and adds a provision that not more than three of the 
commissioners shall be members of the same political party, and 
that in making appointments members of different political 
parties shall be appointed alternately as nearly as may be 
practicable. 

On amendments Nos. 1132 and 1133: The House bill provided 
that the President should designate the terms of office of the 
first seven commissioners appointed after the date of enactment 
of the act so that the terms would expire one at the end of each 
of the first seven years after such date. The terms of office of 
their suecessors were fixed at seven years. The Senate amend- 
ments substitute six years for seven years in both of these 
cases to correspond to the reduction in the number of comuis- 
sioners from seven to six made by amendment 1129; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 1134: This amendment provides that in 
designating the chairman and vice chairman of the commission, 
commissioners of different political parties shall be designated 
alternately ; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1135: The House bill fixed the salaries of 
commissioners at $12,000 a year. The Senate amendment re- 
duces their salaries to $10,000 a year. The House recedes with 
an amendment fixing the salaries of the commissioners at 
$11,000 a year. 

On amendment No. 1138: The Senate amendment provides 
that wheneyer Congress has a tariff measure under considera- 
tion, the Tariff Commission shall furnish to Members of Con- 
gress, upon request therefor, any information at its command 
pertaining to the cost of production of domestic manufactured 
articles; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 11389: The Senate amendment provides 
that the Tariff Commission shall inquire into certain specified 
matters in connection with any investigation of differences 
in costs of production and include in its report a summary of 
the facts with respect thereto; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1140: Section 336 of the House bill re- 
tained the power conferred upon the President by section 315 
of the tariff act of 1922 to increase or decrease the rates of 
duty fixed by statute, after investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission and within certain specified limits, whenever readjust- 
ments are shown to be necessary as a result of changed busi- 
ness conditions. The principle to which the President must 
conform in exercising this power was changed under the House 
bill from the equalization of differences in costs of production 
of domestic and foreign articles as provided by existing law 
to the equalization of differences in conditions of competition 
between such articles in the principal market or markets of 
the United States. In order to aid the commission in making 
its investigations, certain factors are specified which are to be 
taken into consideration in ascertaining whether the domestic 
and foreign articles are on a competitive level iri the domestic 
market. Certain definitions are also included in the text of 
the House bill to aid the commission in carrying out its pro- 
visions. 
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The Senate amendment proposes a substitute for section 336 | 


of the House bill. It takes away from the President the 
power to readjust rates of duty and provides that investiga- 
tions may be made by the Tariff Commission, either upon its 
own motion or upon application of any interested party show- 
ing good and suflicient reason therefor, to ascertain the dif- 
ferences in the cost of production of domestic and foreign arti- 
cles. If the commission finds that the rates of duty fixed by 
law do not equalize such differences, the commission 
makes a report to the President and Congress of the increases 
or decreases it finds to necessary to equalize such differ- 
ences. The President is required to transmit to Congress the 
report of the commission submitted to him, together with his 
reommendations. Until Congress acts, however, no change in 
auy statutory rate of duty becomes effective with respect to 
any article investigated by the commission. Certain 
are specified that are to be considered by the commission in 
ascertaining differences in costs of production. 


be 


The House recedes with an amendment which substitutes a 


new section for both the House text and the Senate amen#- 
ment. Under this section the Congress, instead of depending 
upon the President to provide for investigations of the differ- 
ences in costs of production of domestic articles and like or 
similar foreign articles, directs the Tariff Commission to act 
as its agent in undertaking the investigations. Such investi- 
gations are to be undertaken in the following cases: 


Houses of Congress, (3) upon its own motion, or (4) 
in the judgment of the commission there is good and sufficient 
reason therefor, upon application of any interested party. The 
commission is to hold public hearings at which parties inter- 
ested may be present, produce evidence, and be heard, and is 
authorized to adopt such reasonable procedure, rules, and 
regulations us it may deem necessary to carry out its functions 
in connection with such investigations. Upon the completion 


of any such investigation the commission reports to the Presi- 
re- | 


dent the results thereof, together with its findings with 
spect to such differences in costs of production. If the com- 
mission finds it shown by the investigation that the duties 


expressly fixed by statute do not equalize the differences in the | 


costs of production of the domestic article and like or similar 
foreign articles when produced in the principal 
country, the commission specifies in its report te the President 
such increases or decreases in rates of duty, including any 
necessary changes in classification, as it finds shown by the 
investigation to be necessary to equalize such differences. 


However, the provision of existing law which limits the total | 


increase or decrease in a rate of duty to 50 per cent of the rate 
expressly fixed by statute is retained, i. e., the total rate ap- 
plicable to an imported article as a result of a presidential 
proclamation or proclamations shall at no time be more than 
50 per cent higher or lower than the rate expressly fixed by the 
then current tariff laws. 


In the event that the commission finds upon any such inyesti- | 


gation that such differences can not be equalized by pr« ceeding 
in the manner above indicated, it so states: in its repor! to the 
President and specifies therein such ad valorem rates of duty 
based upon the American selling price of the domestic article 
as it finds shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize 
such differences. In such cases, however, the commission is 
limited to a total decrease in the rate of duty not exceeding 50 
per cent of the rate expressly fixed by statute, and no such 
statutory rate is to be increased. This provision corresponds to 
the present law. 


The President shall by proclamation approve the rates of | 


duty and the changes in classification or in basis of value 


specified in the report of the commission, if in his judgment such | 


rates and changes are shown by the investigation of the com- 
mission to be necessary to equalize the differences in cost of 
production. The President may not modify a rate, classifica- 
tion, or basis of value so specified by the commission. If the 
President adjudges that such specified rates or charges are not 
so shown to be necessary to equalize such differences, he is not 
required to act upon the commission's report, and the specified 
rates or changes do not take effect. On the other hand, if the 
President makes a proclamation approving the rates or changes 
specified by the commission, they will take effect commencing 
30 days after the date of such proclamation and will supersede 
the rates, classifications, or bases of value then fixed by law 


with respect to the articles covered by the proclamation when | 


imported from any foreign country into the United States or 
into any of its possessions except the Philippine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the island of Guam. 
The section also provides that any increased or decreased rate 
of duty or change in classification or in basis of value which has 


then | 


factors | 


(1) Upen | 
request of the President, (2) upon resolution of either or both | 


when | 


| the case of a foreign article, advantages granted to 4 
| producer by a government, person, partnership, corporation, or 


competing | 
| processes 


| as being among the elements of cost, but 
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taken effect as above provided may be modified or terminated 
in the same manner and subject to the same conditions and 
limitations (including time of taking effect) as is provided in 
the case of original increases, changes, 

The provisions of existing law prohibiting the transfer of an 
article from the dutiable list to the free list or from the free 
list to the dutiable list and prohibiting a change in the form of 
, duty have been retained. There is also retained the provision 
of existing law that whenever it is provided that a duty 
duties shall not exceed a specified ad valorem rate, the rate 
determined under this section shall not exceed such ad valorem 
rate. 

Certain factors are set out for the guidance of the commis 
sion in ascertaining differences in costs of production under the 
section. For example, transportation and other costs 
incident to delivery to the principal market or markets of the 
United States for the article are to be considered by 
mission. This applies to both foreign articles and domestic 
articles. In the case of a domestic article, however, the cost of 
production alone is to be considered by the commission, whereas 
in the case of a foreign article the cost of production is to be 
first considered, but if the commission finds that such cost 
not readily ascertainable, the conunission may accept as evidence 
in lieu thereof, or as supplemental thereto, the weighted average 
of the invoice prices or values of the article for a representative 
period and/or the average wholesale selling prices of the article 
for a representative period in the principal market or markets 
of the principal competing country or countries. Other relevant 
factors that constitute an advantage or disadvantage in com 
petition may also be considered by the commission, including, in 
foreign 


decreases, oF 


costs 


the com 


is 


re- 
in 
general 
finds it 


association in a foreign country. The commission is not 
stricted to the factors specified in ascertaining differences 
costs of production. The specified factors are merely 
guides to be used by the commission in so far as it 
practicable to do so. 

Certain definitions are included for the purpose of facilitat 
ing the application of the section by the President and the 
commission. Included in the definitions is that of of 
production. The cost of materials, labor costs, and other direct 
charges incurred in the production of the article and in the 
or methods employed in its production, the usual 
general expenses, including charges for depreciation or deple 
tion, rent and interest charges, the cost of containers and cover 
ings, and other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing 
the article in condition packed ready for delivery, are specified 
these elements are 
not exclusive. The costs of production are to be ascertained 
for a period which is representative of conditions in production 
of the article. 

The House bill also included definitions as to what consti- 
tuted a like or similar foreign article and as to what consti 
tuted the principal competing country with respect to any class 
of foreign articles. These definitions are omitted from the 
text of the bill as agreed to in conference, thus leaviig it to 


cost 





the sound discretion of the commission te determine the ele 
ments of likeness or similarity and to determine the extent to 
which quantity, value, quality, and other factors as to any class 
of foreign articles shall be considered in ascertaining the 
principal competing country with respect to such articles. 

The remaining provisions of the section authorize the Presi 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury to make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the proper application of 
the section and also provide for the dismissal of all unecom- 
pleted investigations under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, 
but leave the commission free to consider any information or 


| evidence secured by it in any such investigation. 


On amendment No. 1141: The Senate amendment provides 
that in the case of investigations under section 336 of natural 
resources and products manufactured therefrom the commis 
sion shall take into consideration the question of depletion 
and the facts relating to the available remaining supply of the 
natural resource, its important grades, species, or varieties 
The commission is also required to give due weight to the neces 
sity of reaching conclusions in conformity with wise and sound 
policies of conservation; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No, 1151: The House bill tn 330 to 
| $88, inclusive, incorporated all the provisions of the existing 
law relating particularly to the United States Tariff Commis 
| sion, and in section 339 declared that those sections should be 
| construed as a reenactment of the existing law in far as 

not inconsistent therewith. The amendment provides 
| likewise that those sections should constitute a reenactment of 
| the existing law, but, in addition, specifically provides that such 


sections 


sO 


Senate 
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reenactment should not affect unexpended balances of appro- | 
priations, or tl tatus of the officer nd employees of the com- | 
mission, or pending investigations or other proceedings. The | 
House recedes with an amendment making clerical changes. 

On amendment No. 1156: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 1157: The House bill provided that if 
there be any similar competitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States in respect of which the President | 
has made a finding under the flexible tariff provisions that a | 
change of classification or rate of duty will not equalize com- 
petitive conditions, the value of the imported merchandise | 
should be the American selling price of the domestic article. | 
The Senate amendment, which strikes out this provision, was 
made necessary by the action of the Senate (amendment No. 
1140) with respect to the flexible tariff provisions. The House 
recedes with an amendment conforming to the action of the 
couferees on amendment No, 1140. 


On amendment No. 1171: The Senate amendment strikes out a 
reference (excepting from the general rule as to entry of mer- 
chandise) to entry and declaration of merchandise of a class or 
kind upon which a finding has been made under the flexible tariff 
provisions relating to values based on American selling price. 
The Senate amendment was made necessary by the action of 
the Senate (amendment No, 1140) on the flexible tariff. In 
accordance with the action of the conferees on amendment No. 
1140, the House recedes with an amendment making a clerical 
change 

On amendment No. 1179: This amendment provides that | 
antique furniture shall enter the United States at ports which 
shall be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
if any article deseribed in the “ antique” paragraph of the free 
list and imported for sale is rejected as unauthentic with respect 
to the antiquity claimed as a basis for free entry, a penalty of 
25 per cent of the value of the article shall be imposed. If any 
such article is passed as authentic, the question of its authen- 
ticity shall not thereafter be raised by the Government in any 
proceeding brought for the purpose of collecting the penalty. 
The House recedes with an amendment providing for a duty of 
25 per cent instead of a penalty, and striking out the provision 
preventing raising of the question of authenticity, ordinary cus- 
toms procedure being applicable in such cases. The managers 
on the part of the House at the first conference favored this 
action. However, since amendment No. 1179 contains a cross 
reference to the “ antique” paragraph by number, and since the 
action on amendment No. 1105 determines the proper number 
of that paragraph, and since amendment No, 1105, for the reason 
given above in connection with amendment No. 901, was in dis- 





agreement, the managers on the part of the House at the first 
conference were unable to agree on this amendment. 


W. C. HAWLEY, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Isaac BACHARACH, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
is recognized under the rule to control one hour and a half. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, we | 
now approach the final vote on the tariff measure, the consider- | 
ation of which was begun almost 17 months ago. | 

The purpose of this measure is to provide relief for agricul- | 
ture and to so readjust rates on items in other schedules as to 
afford them the necessary protection which changing conditions, 
new competitions, and new methods of manufacture have neces- 
sitated 

The platforms of both the great political parties promised | 
sucl vision. It was a major feature in the campaign of 1928, | 
and the House and Senate have endeavored faithfully to trans- 
late into legisiative language the promises made to the American 
people, 

There has been throughout the world a 
the protective tariff since the World 
of our country, its ability to pay 
war expenses yearly, 
to obtain other 
loans 
money 


revival of interest in 
War. The magnificence 
so large a proportion of its 
to levy large sums of money in taxes, and 
sums of money from its people in the form of 
to dispense to other governments in loans vast sums of 
to aid them in the conduct of the war, led other nations | 
to inquire whence we had attained this strength, whence came | 
this power that left us after the shock of the war, after with- 
drawing millions of our people from industrial enterprises, after 
spending many billions of money, with an unshaken industrial 
system, an uninterrupted course in our public and private affairs, 
and with our financial structure sound and secure. 
tion has grown recently in the world. 
We have in this country the greatest of markets, | 


So competi- 


| with every other section of the country. 


| not grant every request that was asked. I 


Our domestic trade annually is $90,000,000,000—more than 
the public wealth of several of the greater nations. Conse- 
quently all other nations of the world look to this market as 
the most faworable place in which to sell their products, and 
they continually select the articles they can produce in quantity 
for the purpose of attacking those which are least protected by 
the United States. 

We have in this country the highest paid labor. In the major 
industries alone the workers employed are paid $11,000,000,000 
a year, their wages being more than the public revenue of many 
countries. 

And so I could, if time permitted, enlarge upon this subject 
of the strength, importance, and desirability, from the stand- 
point of other nations, of this market. [Applause.] 

We have never intended in our legislation to exclude imports 
from our markets, or to leave out of our program an export 
trade; but we have always considered that the duty of the 
American Congress is primarily to the American people, to 
protect thenr in their home markets. We are the only body on 
earth that can care for their interests. [Applause.] A nation 
that does not take care of its own fails greatly in its duty to- 
ward them. 

The nationals of cther countries have no natural right to 
trade in our markets. Foreign trade is a privilege accorded by 
treaties under the comity of nations. 

Our foreign trade, imports and exports, amounts to about 
$9,000,000,000 yearly. It has grown under the existing tariff 
law to double jts former amount. About two-thirds of our im- 
ports come in free of duty and one-third are dutiable. The 
average rate of duty which this act imposes on all imports, both 
free and dutiable, is less than 16 per cent. A foreign nation that 
is not willing in this great market which the brains, enterprise, 
energy, and scientific ability of our people and the toil of our 
millions of industrious and intelligent wage earners has built 
up to pay the duties we impose into the Treasury of the Ameri- 
can people and to compete with us on a fair basis to help keep 
this market at its standard has no just cause for complaint if 
its trade with us does not prosper. [Applause.] 

Imports into this country consist of both free and dutiable 
articles. Of course, no duties are levied on articles imported 
on the free list, which amount in value to two-thirds of our 
imports. Taking into consideration both free and dutiable im- 


| ports, the weighted average ad valorems obtained by dividing 


the total value of all imports into the duties collected, under the 
several protective tariff acts are as follows: 


Per cent 


McKinley Act of 1890 
Dingley Act of 1897 
OT a” a hen 
Fordney Act of 1922- 


Act of 1930- 





The act of 1930 is, therefore, lower than all others on dutiable 
and free imports combined excepting the Fordney Act. 

The protection provided in the act is nation-wide. We have 
not regarded party affiliation or party tendency in any part of 
the country. That very excellent part of our Nation known as 
the South has been recognized in the act on an equal footing 
{Applause.] And there 
appear in this act many items for their benefit and protection 
that never appeared in any preceding act, not even a Demo- 


| eratic bill. 


Agriculture has been given more especial attention than any 
other of our industries. We have given it the highest rates in 
our tariff history, and justly so in my opinion. The reason for 
that I need not enlarge upon. Every other section of the coun- 
try has had its needs considered. The Committee on Ways and 
Means, which gave initial consideration to the legislation, did 
think if a count 
were made, approximately half of those that were suggested, 
nrore or less in full, were rejected. We set certain standards 
as tests and measurements of the justification and necessity 
for a tariff duty. If the facts and figures did not warrant any 
duty and support it, it was not granted. Every duty in this 


| bill has stood the test of scientific investigation, both by the 


Tariff Commission in the ascertainment of the facts and by the 


| committees of the two Houses, and the comment and criticism 


of the membership of the bodies themselves. I believe it is the 
most scientific act that has ever been presented to an American 
Congress [applause], and when adopted will promote the 
growth and development of this country as every preceding 
tariff act based on a protective policy has done, ~ 

In 1865 we were a Nation of about 32,000,000 people, with a 
wealth of about $16,000,000,000. In the last 65 years the 
population has multiplied to 120,000,000 or more. Our wealth 


has been increased, no one knows how many billions, above 





1930 


$300,000,000,000. Somewhere in our domestic policy there is 
a strong foundation on which such great development has been 
built. In looking back over history whenever we have based 
our domestic prosperity upon a protective tariff we have grown 
and developed with universal prosperity and comfort to all our 
people, so that we live better, we eat more, we 


dress more 
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| 


expensively, live in better houses than the people of any other | 


country. But when we have abandoned this safe foundation 


friends, woe has overtaken the people of the country. 
Now, it is alleged that this act contains rates higher than 
any heretofore passed by the Congress. In the first 


place, 
out of 5,218 enumerated items, there being about 25,000, inclnd- 


ing all those in the basket clauses, 2,171 were not changed at | 


all. Sixty-six per cent of the items remain unchanged. 
hundred and eighty-seven of the items, or about 27 


per cent, 


Fight | 


: = . e . | 
have increased rates, 47 of those being transfers from the free | 


list to the dutiable list. But it should be remembered that in 


counting the number in which there are increased rates many | 


of the increases are due to a change in the basie rate. For 
instance, in wool we changed the base rate from 31 to 34 cents 
on the clean content of the wool. That necessitated a change 
in the compensatory rate on the yarns, cloths, and fabrics made 
of wool. More than half the changes in rates of duty in the 


| what 


wool schedule were due to that change in the base rate, and | 


this statement of the effect of changing the base rate and the 
necessity for compensatory duties would apply in practically 
every other schedule. 

On 235 items the duties were decreased, 75 being transferred 
from the dutiable list to the free list. Using the imports for the 
year 1928 as a base, the average ad valorem on the $1,400,000,000 
of imports that came in that year was 38.75 per cent. Using 
the same imports and applying the rates in the pending bill to 
them, the average ad valorem on such imports would be 41.14 
per cent, or an increase in the present bill over the average ad 
valorem of the existing law of 2.39 per cent. This increase is 
chiefly due to the material advance in rates of farm products 
for the relief of agriculture. 

Civilization is a living and consequently a growing process in 
human progress. Economic conditions constantly change. 
progress of the years necessitate amendments in legislation of 
every kind, tariffs included. 


The 
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It is in the memory of all that the Underwood free trade act 
resulted in national distress. The rates in the pending act 
occupy a middle ground. The average of the rates of the four 
protective tariff acts is 43.46 per cent, or 2.24 per cent above 
those now proposed. The act does not contain the highest rates 
in our protective history but is lower than the average under 
all Republican protective tariff acts. As each of these pro- 


| moted our general prosperity and provided for the support of 
and have accepted the advice and counsel of our Democratic | 


our people on their higher standards of living, the pending 


act, having the same purpose, will undoubtedly have the same 
results. 

There is no special virtue acerning to a tariff because the 
rates are high or low. Low rates in the past have proven eco- 
nomic blunders. But the rate that is effective in safeguarding 
the interests of our people is the right rate. It modernizes ex 
isting law and adapts it to the conditions of to-day. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the 
ruption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 


gentleman mind an _ inter- 


Does the gentleman intend to explain on 
items this increase comes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think it would be very important. 

Mr, HAWLEY. The average ad valorem for the four pro- 
tective tariff periods that have preceded this act, adding up all 
the imports and dividing them into all the duties, gives an 
average for the Republican protective tariff period of 43.46 per 
cent, or 2.24 per cent higher than the average of duties pro- 
posed in this act. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
tion, I take it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; on imports, as that is the basis we use, 
dividing the total amount of duties collected by the total value 
of dutiable imports. But all having the same basis for calcula 
tion, the comparisons are accurate. 

Mr. CRISP. Would the gentleman mind an interruption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not get it clear in my 


Will the gentleman yield? 


That is based upon the foreign valua- 


mind as to whether, 


| in making your calculation, you are taking into consideration 


Their provisions may be outgrown | 


in whole or in part or become insufficient for the purposes for | 


which enacted or inapplicable under changed circumstances. 
Economie changes occur with increasing rapidity and our rela- 
tions to industries abroad alter continually. No tariff law writ- 
ten to serve a given time can ever permanently serve our 
country’s best interests unchanged. 

This is an act with medium rates. I have here a statement 
of the preceding acts for tariff legislation. Under the McKinley 
Act the average for its entire history of four years was 48.39 
per cent. Under the Dingley Act, from 1897 to 1909, or 12 
years, the average was 46.49 per -:ent. 
16 years, the average ad valorem was about 47 per cent. Those 
are the basic acts in our protective-tariff history, and everyone 
here can remember the growth of prosperity, the development 
of the country, and the increase of our foreign trade when 
these acts were in force. 

The assertion that this act proposes the highest rates of duty 
in our history is not justified by the facts. Since 1890 six 
tariff acts have been put on the statute books, four by the 
Republicans and two by the Democrats. The statistics used are 
furnished by the Tariff Commission. 

Under the Republican protective tariffs the weighted average 
ad valorems on dutiable imports are as follows for the whole 
period each was in force: 

Per cent 
McKinley Act, 1890 to 1894 
Dingley Act, 1897 to 1909_- 
Payne Act, 1909 to 1913__- 
Fordney Act, 1922 to 1930_- 


For the purpose of comparing the average ad valorems under 
the act with those of the previously existing law, the dutiable 
imports for the year 1928 are used in the computations, 

Per cent 
38. 75 
41.14 

That is, the average ad valorem under the pending bill, based 
upon 1928 dutiable imports, is 7.25 per cent below the average 
of the McKinley Act, 5.35 per cent below that of the Dingley 


Fordney Act for the year 1928_- senna . . ee 
Pending act based on dutiable imports for the year 1928__ 


There, for a period of | 


| as those to be found 


the goods that will come in free. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. I am referring to dutiable imports 
only, except when I made a reference to the average of the 
ad valorems for both the dutiable and free imports. I am speak 
ing now only of dutiable imports. I shall put into the Recoxrp 
a complete statement of the schedules brought down to the 
present minute by the Tariff Commission, showing the value of 
the dutiable imports in the several schedules, the actual and 
computed duties, showing the ad valorem rates under the 
1922 law and under the act of 1930 as applied to these sume 
imports, the computed duties, and the average 
which give the result I have just stated as 
valorem under the present act of 41.14 per cent. 
In the summary table below there is presented for compara 
tive purposes a tabulation by schedules of equivalent ad 
valorem rates of duty for the dutiable list of each act calcu 
lated independently of the other act. The figures for the act 
of 1922 are, therefore, the same, with possible minor changes, 
in Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States for the calendar year 1928. The figures 
for the tariff act of 1980 are the rates of duty for all dutiable 
items in that act applied to the import statistics of 1928, with 
the exception of the value of certain items, summarized in the 
table, to which the rates in the act of 1930 could not be applied. 

It will be observed that whereas the ad valorem equivalent 
rate for the tariff act of 1922 given in the previous summary 


ad 
the 


valorems, 


average ad 


| upon the basis of comparable items in the two acts is 33.22 


| imports and duties collected in 1928 was 38.75 per cent. 


per cent, the ad valorem equivalent upon the basis of actual 


The 
act of 1930 upon the basis of comparable items shows an ad 
valorem equivalent of 40 per cent and upon the basis of the 


| dutiable list alone of that act applied to 1928 imports shows an 
| ad valorem equivalent of 41.14 per cent. 


Act, 0.41 per cent above the Payne Act, and 2.39 per cent above | 


the ad valorems of the Fordney Act for the year 1928. 

Under each of the above acts the country enjoyed an increas- 
ing and continued prosperity. Whether the rates were higher 
or lower than those now proposed, each served its purpose well. 


Attention is called to the fact that the summary table pre- 
sented below showing the dutiable list of each act calculated 
independently of the other act is not directly related to the 
detailed tabulations in the body of this document. Such details 
for the tariff act of 1922 are to be found in the published 
statistics of the Department of Commerce for the year 1928 
The supporting details for the tariff act of 1930 would be the 
same list with adjustments for free-list items made dutiable 
in the tariff act of 1930 and for certain groups of items in 
the published statistics to which the new rates can not be 
applied. 
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Finports, dutie nd equivalent ad valorem rates, > he es, for the dutiable list of the Tarif! Act of 19¢2 and for the dutiable list of the Tariff Act of 1980, calculated wpon the basis 
of ig mp wis 
} t ble nm antered fo rons npD- | 
ee ae as oour'taee ner | Dutiable list under the Tariff Act of 1930, based upon 1928 
| the Tariff Act of 1922 | imports 
_——— ic — ae 
Schedule | 
cian | Equiva- Value of | Valne of Computed | Equiva- 
| Value, dutiable computed | lent ad | dutiable dutiable duties on | lent ad 
imports duties valorem | imports | imports (non- comparable valorem 
? } Fates (comparable) comparable)! imports rates 
pte mt leer ert FRPP oT 
| | Per cent | Per cent 
Chemicals, oils, and paints ies . | $93, 161, 563 , 688, 949 29. 72 $82, 418, 402 |.....- weastan’ $29, 748, 153 36. 09 
2. Earths, earthenware, and glassware ‘ } 53, 486, 931 , 849, 304 | 48. 33 55, 806, $1, 113, 104 29, 985, 159 | 3.73 
3. Metals and mannfactures of 129, 601, 301 45, 602, 509 35. 19 118, 406, 41, 537, 286 | 45. 08 
4. Wood and manufactures of 16, 917, 211 4, 191, 356 24. 78 5, 519, 370 | 11.73 
r, and manufactures of 174, 759, 643 118, 572, 109 67. 85 | 134, 939, 588 | 77. 21 
6. Tobacc nd mannfactures of . 62, 318, 624 39, 314, 791 63. 09 | , 62 40, 371, 197 64.78 
7. Agricultural products and provisions ‘ - 282, 417, 950 64, 124, 204 22.71 308, 398, 797 Be ey Se 108, 514, O18 35. 07 
8. By wine 1 other beverage 1, 347, 013 | 523, 045 38. 83 1, 433, 616 | 680, 069 | 47. 44 
®. Manufactures of cot i } 48, 300, 609 | 19, 451, 364 40. 27 48, 300, 609 | 22, 422, 198 46. 42 
10. | her te, and manufactures of 133, 207, 491 24, 191, 702 18. 16 133, 207, 491 |. 25, 500, 925 19, 14 
11. Wool and manufactures of . irate | 116, 343, 426 57, 636, 641 49. 54 116, 343, 426 |_. 69, 609, 241 | 59. 83 
12, Manufactures 32, 440, 182 | 18, 348, 16] 56. 56 $2, 440, 182 | 19, 181, 350 | 58. 13 
M ifacture { ray« 7 - 2 -} 16, 077, 417 9, 285, 380 57.75 11, 425, 596 i 6, 125, 965 53. 62 
1. Pape id book J | 21, 927, 120 5, 485, 073 25. 02 20, 666, 437 1, 280, 683 §, 385, 77! 26. 06 
15, Sundries ; biBnaidnodis bcdesnttdedad | 216, 635, 842 $1, 802, 045 37.76 315, 340, 027 21, 980, 172 89, 698, 307 28. 45 
Total 1, 398, 942,323 | 542, 066, 723 38.75 | 1, 529, 299, 159 t 40,768,502 | 1629, 218, 581 41.14 








1 Not included because conference rates could not be applied. 

Not all of the changes made in the duties were increases. In 
four schedules the duties were reduced. In the very important 
and large one of metal, in wood, in rayon, and the very large 


schedule on sundries. The metal schedule is reduced 0.11 of 
1 per cent, the wood schedule 13 per cent, the rayon schedule 
4.13 per cent, and the sundries schedule is reduced 9.31 per 
cent, and Doctor Crowrier said that must have been an 
oversight The average ad valorem, based upon dutiable im- 
ports, for these four schedules, which inciude one-third of the 


imports, have a weighted average of 29 per cent on these four 
schedules, and that average under the existing law is 37 per 


cent. The reduction is, therefore, a little over 8 per cent in 
these four very important schedules, which produce articles of 
wide, general, and common use. As to the other schedules, the 


rate is increased from 39.61 under the present law to 47 per 
cent under the bill, or an increase of 7.38 per cent. Taking the 
weighted average between the two, on the increases on the one 
side and the decreases on the other, together with imports and 
duties collected, we again get the result that the increase in the 
hill is 2.39 per cent over the existing law. I have this matter 








set out in tabular form for the convenience of anyone who 
desires to refer to it and verify the figures if they so desire. 
SOME SCHEDULES REDUCED, OTHERS INCREASED 
An inspection of the following table shows changes ia ad 
valorem rates in the several schedules as follows, based on 
imports for the year 1928: 
4d valorem rates in specified acts 
Ad valorems | 
} 
Increase | Decrease 
| 1922 act | 1930 act | 
Schedule } fi J 29 72 
Schedule 2 are? b dint . 48. 33 | 
é dule 3 a 7 Teas / 35 19 | 
a iui ds 24.78 | 11.73 
Schedule 67.8 77. 21 
hedule ¢ } 63. 09 64. 78 
ee eee 22.71 35. 07 
Schedule 8 38. 83 47.44 
Schedule 9 40. 27 46. 42 
Schedule 10 18. 16 19.14 
. e l 49.54 1.353 
< le 12 58.55 | 59. 13 
Sehe 57.75 | 83.62 
Sche 25, 02 26. 06 
Sche ‘ 7 37. 76 28. 45 
Weighted average J 38.7 41.12 


Rased upon the dutiable imports for 1928, the metal, wood, 
rayon, and sundries schedules include one-third of the dutiable 
imports, at a weighted average ad valorem of 29 per cent. 
Under existing law it is 37.17 per cent. The reduction is 8.17 
of the per cents of the ad valorem. For all the other schedules 
the present average is 39.62 per cent; in the bill it is 47.03 per 
cent, or an increase of 7.41 in the per cents of the ad valorem. 
The weighted average between the decrease and increase given 
above is 2.39 increase in the per cents of the ad valorem in the 
pr nt act over previously existing law. 








? Does not include duties on noncomparable items. 


It has been said that the increases in the ad valorems will 
increase the cost of living. Of this increase of 2.39 per cent, 
1.48 per cent is due to agricultural increases and 0.91 per cent 
due to all the other schedules. That is an increase of about 1% 
per cent in agriculture and less than 1 per cent for all the 
other schedules. This is further borne out by the statement of 
the Tariff Commission that 68 per cent of the increases are re- 
lated to agriculture and 32 per cent to all other industries. It 
may be that this will increase the cost of living, and it will to the 
extent that the duties are effective, but anyone who has studied 
tariff history knows that a duty may be fully effective or it may 
be only partially effective, and it may not be effective at all 
at different times under varying conditions of the market. 
It was undoubtedly the determinate purpose of Congress te 
materially revise the agricultural schedule upward. This was a 
part of the general program for the rehabilitation and prosper- 
ity of that industry. This act affords agriculture greater protec- 
tion than was ever contained in any preceding law, and so far 
as a tariff can remedy its existing depression the bill provides 
every available relief. 

The Tariff Commission reports that if the rates of duty in 
the tariff act of 1980 were applied to the imports for the year 
1928 they would produce an increase in duties of $106,567,597, 
of which $72,181,314, or 67.7 per cent, is attributable to increases 
in rates on agricultural items, and $34,386,628 to all other 
increases. On the basis of increased duties collectible, agri- 
culture will receive 1.62 per cent of the general increase of 2.39 
per cent, and all other 0.77 of a per cent. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The intention of the tariff was to place 
agriculture upon a parity with industry. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Does this ad valorem of 1.49 place agricul- 
ture upon a parity with industry? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Taking all the agricultural articles included 
in the various schedules in which agricultural articles appear, 

griculture is on a parity, in my judgment, with the others, 
I will discuss the matter of increased costs of living later. 

1 simply want to say that no body of people in this country is 
more interested in any increase in the cdst of living than the 
wage earners, numbering 27,000,000, and with their families, 
more than half the people of the United States, and yet these 
wage earners have said to us many times that they were per- 
fectly willing to approve, and do approve, the increases in the 
agricultural schedules. But they also asked for such a readjust- 
ment of the other schedules as will insure their continued em- 
ployment in the occupations in which they belong. 

COST OF LIVING 


What effect will the pending tariff bill have on the consumer? 
Except persons who render no service or who produce nothing, 
there is no exclusive consumer class, all others are. both consum- 
ers and producers. If a producer is to continue, a profitable 
market sufficient to consume what he has to sell is a necessity 
of the first importance. Our wage earners outnumber the other 
consumers, but they are essential and essentially producers. 
They are the first to be affected when conditions arise under 
which their services can no longer be availed of, or when em- 
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ployment is discontinued. No matter how high the rate of 
wages is, its annual value to the worker is based on the number 
of days employed. Even unemployment for a few days only 
in the year will offset many times any increase in cost of living 
that may occur to the wage earner when the pending bill be- 
comes law. One of the distinctive features of the bill is its 
purpose to enlarge opportunities for labor and to maintain stabil- 
ity of employment. 

From past history of protective tariffs it will be observed that 
prices vary with supply and demand, under our competitive sys- 
tem, and the condition of the markets will be a primary factor 
in determining the rise or decline 
which duties are effective. 
ing price. 


A duty is only one factor in the sell- 


There is neither historical nor economic justification for the | 


wild statements that the duties proposed will cost consumers 
great sums. Such statements are issued to prejudice the legis- 
lation in the public mind, but without regard to the economic 
facts. 

Tariff rates do not automatically add themselves to the prices 
of American-made articles. A price may be increased to 


ing upon the conditions of the market, whose future operations 
no one can forecast. Prices may even decline. This is a 
mon experience under mass production. Protection is intended 
to establish and maintain industries in this country, induce 
mass production and afford a stable market. 
upon rather than limited production. Tin plate and 
aluminum wares are good illustrations. When duties were im- 
posed upon these articles it was argued by our opponents that 
prices would be greatly increased. The fact is that you can 
now buy American tin and aluminum wares of better quality 
and heavier weight cheaper here than anywhere else. 

The proper test of the effect of a protective tariff on con- 
sumers is made by offsetting any additional cost against benefits 
derived, and in which all participate. Such a test taken over a 
period of time will show advantage on the side of benefits. If 
space afforded, it would be easy to multply instances to show 
the accuracy of this observation. 

This outery that American 


Success depends 
mass 


costs to consumers will be in- 


creased at all times by the full amount of the duties, and prob- 
ably much further increased by what is vaguely referred to as 
“ pyramiding ” has always been raised, but this has not been our 
experience, for if this were true, each protective tariff act would 


not have multiplied production, increased employment, con- 


sumed enormous quantities of raw materials, fostered trade and | 
commerce at home and abroad, sustained extensive and costly | 


systems of public and private improvements, and, in a word, 
promoted and maintained the general prosperity. 

A tariff is a guardian ready to afford protection in time of 
need. 

Let us consider. If we remove our »>rotective tariff, we sub- 
ject cur agriculture, industries, and labor to a competition based 
on lower national standards abroad. Our markets will be 
flooded with articles produced at lower costs, of which labor 
is the largest factor, by labor receiving less than one-third our 
own wage scales, or agricultural products grown at much 
smaller expense, and in each case by people having much lower 
standards of living. Whatever supplants American products in 
the home market deprives our own people of the opportunities 
for production, manufacture, and employment. 


The purpose of protection is to make our country self-con- | 
tained and self-sustaining; to afford our agriculture, industry, | 
and labor such priority in the American market as will result | 


from equalizing, by rates of duties, the lower costs of produc- 
tion abroad with the legitimately higher costs at home. This 
policy in the past has multiplied our national wealth, developed 
our resources, maintained our higher standards of living, and 
afforded our wage earners unprecedented remuneration for their 
labor. It has made this a land of opportunity for brains, in- 
dustry, and ability of every kind. It has the prestige of proved 
success. 
be expanded to provide for our rapidly increasing population. 
Foreigners trade with us for the advantages such trade will 
afford them. When our markets are open without restriction, 
they charge what the traffic will bear, as our experience has 
shown when a free-trade policy has been followed by this coun- 
try. Under the Underwood Act many articles sold at retail 
for prices greater than that for which they now sell. There is 
a glamour attached to a salesman’s statement, impressively 
made, that “this is an imported article,” implying that it is 
preferable and better for that reason, while the fact is that our 
products, speaking generally, are equal to, or better than, those 
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in prices and the extent to | 


| adjustments they effect to meet present-day conditions. 


the | 
full amount of the duty, or by a part of it, or not at all, depend- | 


| rived 
com- | 


| duties 


requirements has led to a steady decline in price levels. 





It is necessary that every branch of human activity | 
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made anywhere in the world. Further, all the profits derived 
from the sales as foreign articles in the United States go abroud 
for the benefit of other peoples at the expense of our own. Pro- 
tection takes part of such profits and places them in our Treas- 
ury for the public use and benefit; it builds and sustains our 
own activities, with both profits accruing to 
Americans 

And why not? The American market is our own 
it by industry, invention, brains, and toil. It is an inheritance 
of this generation to the use of which it is entitled but is not 
warranted in impairing its value to the generations succeeding. 
If we act injudiciously, we may be like Esau who sold his birth- 


and wages 


We made 


| right for a mess of pottage and later desired to regain it but 


could not, although he sought it carefully with tears. 

Objection to the pending bill, raised in the press and else 
where, so far as I have observed, has not concerned itself with 
a scientific study of the rates proposed, their necessity, or the 
There 
has been no scientific and informed discussion of the rates on 
their merits to show that the facts and conditions do not war- 
rant alterations. Instead, extravagant hypotheses have been 
proposed and astounding conclusions alleged to have been de 
therefrom For instance, it has been usserted that to 
ascertain the cost to American consumers resulting from duties 
imposed calculations of this kind must be made: 

First. The duties must be calculated on all imports. Yet, 
are not always added to the prices of the imported 
goods. They sell at prices the market will bear. The duties 
may be in whole or in part absorbed by the foreign producer. 

Second. Then calculate the duties on the total of American 
products which are on the dutiable list. 

Third. Add the two amounts so obtained together 
tiply by 2. Why by 2 rather than by some other figure is 
not explained. Such a calculation is put forth as a scientific 
analysis for tariff: yet long years of experience prove the utter 
fallacy of the assumption. Gradually we have built up our 
industries, whose increase in production compared with our 
This 
is one of the purposes and results of mass production. If the 
above weird proposal was sound, the cost to consumers would 
have been increased for the year 1929, 80 per cent on all duti- 
able articles, whether of imported or production. 
Yet, it would be easy to multiply instances where not only such 
increases did not oceur, but where the prices have actually 
declined. It was alleged that the duty on aluminum provided 
in the 1922 act would cause commodities made therefrom to be 
included in the precious-metal list, whereas the fact is that you 
can buy aluminum ware of better quality and heavier in weight 
not only cheaper than heretofore but cheaper than that for 
which the imported article can be bought. The sugar duty 
was increased in 1922, and yet sugar is cheaper than ever in 
our history. 

As another illustration, under the Dingley Act of 1897, there 
was a duty on hides of 15 per cent ad valerem, various rates 
on leathers and 25 per cent on shoes; under the Payne Act of 
1909, there was a duty of 10 per cent on hides being 
free; all were made free in the Foridney Act of 1922. In the 
period of 16 years the two first named were in force, shoes 
were cheaper by far than they have been since 1922. 

Another error in the estimated cost to the consumer is 
assumption that all purchases are made yearly. Many articles 
are used two or more years and the increased due to 
duties, if any, should be divided by the years they are in use 


and mul 


domestic 


shoes, 


the 


costs 


SOME STATISTICS ON FOREIGN 


the effect upon foreign trade, imports have always 
increased when Republican tariffs have replaced Democratic 
tariffs. Under the Dingley Act, which replaced the Wilson Act, 
the annual average of imports for the entire period each was 
in force increased from $760,000,000 to $998,000,000, or 31 per 
cent. Likewise, the average annual increase under the Fordney 
Act, which superseded the Underwood Act, was from $2,871,000, 
000 to $4,052,000,000, or 41 per cent. Our export trade has 
similarly enlarged. This act is intended to promote an all 
American prosperity. Our industrious and enterprising people 
have made not only the greatest of nations but have created the 
greatest of markets. Our domestic trade is ten times our for 
eign trade, and approximates $90,000,000,000 annually. Our 
prosperity measures the extent of our ability to provide for our 
own people, absorb imports, and sell articles abroad. Proper 
protection for American products and labor greatly increases 
the prosperity and well-being of our own people and materially 
develops our foreign trade. History will undoubtedly again re- 
peat itself if the pending bill becomes law. 


TRADE 
As to 
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The story of the relation between free and dutiable imports 
is told by the following table: 


Equiv- 

Per alent ad 

cent valorem 

imports rates on 
duti- duti- 
able able 


Per 
cent 


free 


1894 | $408, 177, 925 ; f 47.55 
S07 : ; 354, 139, 0: 9. 45 50. 55 
voy 451, ll 2, b. & ‘4.78 
1913 851, 7 768, 7 52. 55 47. 45 
1922 |1, 903 33. 72 


41.29 
46. 49 


26. 97 


1930 \2, 585, 796,022 1, 466, 016, 593 36. 18 38. 22 


1922 


. difference of 11.78 per cent, the relation between dutiable and 
free imports was bearly the same. 
Per 
cent ad 
mn : Duties col- |valorem 
Potal exports lected on duti- 
| | able 
| articles 


| Total import 


| 


$4, 865, 376, 000 | $591, 946, 000 | 39.9 
5, 128, 356, 000 565, 501, 000 | 40.4 
5, 241, 262, 000 602, 698, 000 41.7 


1927 bad $4, 184, 742, 000 
1W2s : at 4, O91, 444, 00C 
} 4, 400, 126, 000 


Imports in 1929 exceeded those for 1927 by $215,384,000 and 
exports for 1929 were greater than those for 1927 by $375,886,000. 
The ad valorem for 1929 was 1.8 per cent higher than for 1927. 
Our foreign trade was $591,270,000 more in 1929 than in 1927. 


Per 


rts duti- 
Imports duti Imports free cent 
=z 


ible | 


cent 
duti- 
able 


Per 
e 
| 


free 


$1, 483, 187, 000 | $2, 685, 138, 000 | 
1, 399, 304, 000 2, 678, 633, 000 | 
1, 444, 690, 000 2, 886, 591, 000 


35.6 
34.4 
33.3 


64.4 | 
65.6 
66. 7 


That is, two-thirds of the imports in value come in duty free. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Before 
tinui: Zz 


we undertook the preparation of this act and con- 
down to this hour, other nations have not only evinced 
interest in the legislation but 
ing to lend us a hand through diplomatic representa- 
tions, through agents and agencies and expensive lobbies in the 
United States, through financial institutions, and through con- 
cerns with large investments in activities connected with foreign 
trade, While other nations in times past have interested them- 
selves in behalf of their nationals, for which 
commended, the presentation in this case has 
charactel It was even asked that foreign 
heard by the committee on questions of rates. 
for 
committee is net 


a great 


helping 


assumed a new 
representatives be 

While we sought 
and 
an international conference. The words “re 
prisal tariffs’ have been used as if this were some new thing. 
it may have a new intent now, but it has appeared when pre- 
vious tariff acts were in course of preparation. Tariffs of all 
kinds, especially protective tariffs, are world-wide, with high 
and even prohibitive duties, for the benefit of the citizenry of 
other countries, and adaptable to their needs. There has been 
especial activity in tariff legislation since the World War, but 
an examination of recent foreign tariffs indicates that they were 
not constructed as measures to offset the tariffs of other coun- 
tries, in the sense of reprisals, but rather to meet the economic 
needs of the several nations of the world. 

That is, I believe the statesmen abroad act with wisdom and 
discretion in legislating for and administering the domestic 
affairs of their nations. And by way of comment let me say 
countervailing duties for unfair trade practices do not have the 
objection that attaches to the idea of reprisal tariffs, 

During the World War the magnificent structure and might 
of this country was impressively shown the nations of earth. 
Our Government collected annually taxes in unheard-of amounts, 
paid a large fraction each year of its war costs, borrowed almost 
fabulous sums from its own people, loaned to our allies with 
sovereign magnificence, expended immense sums, withdrew mil- 
lions of men and women from the constructive pursuits of 


| and 
| economic 


| searched to find the secret of such strength. A 


48 39 | 


40.73 | 


’ | when tariffs are being made. 
Although the average ad valorem under the Fordney Act was | 
38.75 per cent and that of the Underwood Act 26.97 per cent, or | 


| mitted duty free or at reduced rates. In 





| act 





they are to be | 


welcomed information from every source, a legislative | 
| foreign countries, 
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peace and employed them in 
then emerged from the 
structure unshaken 
unprofaned. 

No other nation had this experience, but since they have 
nation that 
120,000,000 in some 
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the destructive purposes of war, 
struggle with our financial and 
and the temple of our liberties 


grows from a population of 32,000,000 to 


cf three score of years, which augments its wealth from $16,000,- 
imports | 


000,000 some twenty times in the same period, whose industries 
thrive, whose people prosper and enjoy in a higher degree the 
excellencies of life, where labor is better remunerated, is a na- 
tion that cares for its own. And that care, legislatively ex- 
pressed, is our protective tariff, other nations profiting by our 
experience. Their tariffs since the war are evidence. 

But so far as we are concerned, a factor, not new, but now 
more urgently pressed, is seeking entrance to our council table 
It is described as “ international 
mindedness.” It means that the tariff should no longer be con- 
sidered as a domestic question, but as an international policy. 
A large number of great industrial enterprises, supported by 
immense aggregations of wealth in financial institutions, backed 
by more than $20,000,000,000, has invaded the outside world in 
search of the wealth that may be extracted therefrom by low- 
paid labor and desires to find market in this country for its 
products. It has even been suggested that they should be ad- 
order to increase 
their export trade in articles manufactured here, it is urged 
that our rates of duty be generally scaled downward to ob- 
viate reprisal tariffs so that our exports can obtain favorable 
rates abroad. That is, that we abandon the policy of giving 
all our producers and labor fair opportunity in the American mar- 
ket, in favor of another policy that will, to favor a few, admit 
foreign products to our markets at an advantage over American. 
The attack is not so much on the present bill as on the principle 
of adequate protection to which we have always adhered. 

In view of the great investments made abroad by American 
capital, the unusual interest of other nations can be readily 
discovered. They desire the enterprises so financed in their 
borders to prosper, and the articles manufactured to find profit- 
able market, for the enrichment of their states and the employ- 
ment of their people. This is an intelligent and commendable 
policy on their part. That tariff rates too low here, while 
benefitting them, might injure us, is not their respons‘bility. 
It is for the United States to care for its own, and the present 
is such care. 

The discussion, by those in opposition, in the press, by propa- 
gandists, by foreign interests, by the export trade, by importing 


’ 


| concerns and other agencies, is emphasizing more than hereto- 
have been more than will- | 


fore the extension of our foreign trade. No one questions the 
advisability of foreign trade. We sell abroad products other 
nations require, and import articles we do not produce, and other 
articles are regulatory of prices in this country, although our 
domestie competition is the decisive factor in determining prices. 

American capital sees opportunities to make greater profits 
in manufacture with low-paid foreign labor. 

A considerable number of large concerns and industries are 
supporting the propaganda for the development of trade abroad, 


| and in order to foster such extension are demanding the lower- 


ing of our duties in order to obtain more favorable rates from 


The construction of manufacturing plants in all parts of the 
world by American capital for the purpose of manufacturing 
articles to be sold abroad as well as here supplies other people 
with articles that might have been made here and exported to 
such countries. Trade expansion that might have so developed 
has been forestalled by their own action. There can be no 
question of the right of investments abroad, but they are made 
by private initiative and not under public sanction. The in- 
vestors assumed their own risks and certainly must have under- 
stood what they were doing. 

We are under no obligation to secure their profits, or the 
interest on investments or loans abroad, by subjecting others of 
our own people to economic losses. 

I can appreciate the desire of other peoples to sell in this 
market, which is the greatest and richest of all. Our yearly 
trade approximates $90,000,000,000, an amount greater than the 
public wealth of many nations. Trade with us is greatly to 
their advantage. 

I must confess that I adhere to our time-honored policy of 
considering what is best for our people and their interests in 
this country as our primary responsibility. We have grown rich 
and great by protecting the home market and developing home 
trade. 
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PROCEDURE 


All witnesses who appeared at the hearings were heard for 
or against any proposed modification of a rate. The fact that 
rates were both raised and lowered indicates that nothing was 
taken for granted. The details of the Summary of Tariff In- | 
formation furnished by the Tariff Commission were given con- | 
tinual and intensive study, and in this the committees were 
assisted by experts of the Tariff Commission, of the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, and Justice, and 
by representatives of the Customs Court. Before any modifica- 
tion was accepted, the necessity and correctness of a suggested 
rate was investigated several times. Classifications were 
changed in a number of the schedules to obtain a more logical 
arrangement. The making of a protective tariff is both an 
economic and a scientific problem, in the solution of which many 
factors are to be considered. It may be of interest to indicate | 
some of them: 

1. Can the article be produced in this country in quantities 
sufficient to provide a material part of our consumptive require- 
ments? 

2. Can it be produced for a 
reason? 

3. At 
article? 

4. How do the wages paid 
paid abroad? 

5. What are our total requirements of the article: 
do we produce; how much is imported ; 
production and imports be increased? 

6. Delivery charges to principal markets. 

The condition of the American industry 
which a change in rates is proposed. 

8. Do the facts collected from every 
a tariff problem? 

9. Are the conditions complained of due to foreign competi- 
tion or to some domestic situation, such as incompetent manage 
ment, antiquated methods or equipment, inefficient marketing, 
or other matters the producer himself can remedy? 

10. If the facts warrant a change in rates, what 
rates shall be proposed? 

11. If the rate on a raw or base 
what shall the compensatory duties 
therefrom be? 

12. Are the compensatory rates so computed adequate to pro 
vide for the industry, or shall there be added thereto a 
amount which is a distinctively protective element? 

13. The amounts imported as compared with our requirements | 
and our production. 

14. Are the articles seasonable or staple? } 

15. The public interest. | 


per unit cost within economic 


what cost do competing foreign countries produce the | 


in this country compare with those 
how much 


and to what extent can 


or industries for 


available souree present 


new rate or 


material is to be changed, 


on articles manufactured 


further 


Tariff rates on agricultural commodit 


SCHED 





Commodity 


Oleic acid or red oil 

Casein or lactarene (pound) 214 cents 

Stearic acid , —_- ain ashamed sete 1! 

Buty! acetate 25 

Cc ompounds of casein, aaa n as galolith or any other name In finished or 
partly finished articles, n. s. p. f. (pound) 

Edible gelatin, valued at less than 40 cents per pound (pound) ... 


11 cents 
2 cents 


40 cents 
cenit 


cent 
1} 


cent 


Inedible gelatin (glue, glue size) valued at less than 40 cents per pound (pound) 


Inedible gelatin valued at more than 40 cents per ee pound) 
Pectin sbawe slid 


e ool grease, containing more than 2 2 per cent free fatty acids (pound) 
Wool grease, containing 2 per cent or less, not medicinal (pound) 

Wool grease, medicinal, including Adeps lanoe (pound) 

Oils, vegetable: Linseed or flaxseed and combinations and mixtures (pound) - 

Soybean oil (pound) 


Starch: 

Potato starch (pound) -_- 

All other starches, n. s. p. f. (pound) 
Dextrine made from potato starch or potato flour (pound) il 
Dextrine, n. s. p. f., burnt starch, dextrine substitutes (pound) 
Soluble or chemically treated starch (pound) 
Olive oil edible, weighing with container, less than 40 pounds (pound) 
Palm kernel oil (pound) 
Sesame oil (pound) 


be cent 

1 cent 
do 

3 cents 


5 
9 cents 


2 
91 


1% cents 
1 cent 
2%4 cents 
1% cents 
...-do. 
7% cents 
Free 
Free 
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| consequent ly a 


} quanti 


Rate of duty in 1922 


per cen 


344 cents plus 20 per 
cents plus 2) per 
7 cents plus 20 per cent. 


= bas 20 per cent 25 
Casein glue___.._- 25 per cent 


LOT51 


and 
upon a 

depend upon 
and necessary 
rejected as not 


All these and other consider 
effect, after most careful consideration, in determining 
rate. I them to indicate that rates do not 
what may be asked, but what is proven to be just 
A very large number of proposed changes were 
warranted by the ind conditions 


ations were given full weight 
cite 


as 
facts 
DUTIES ON PR 


DUCTS OF AGRICULTURAI ORIGIN 


COMPARED WITH THOSE IN TARIFF AC 


In order to comply with the request of Members of Cong 
and supply information desired by them, I asked the Tariff Com 
mission to furnish with the data given in the tabulation 
below, comparing rates for agricultural commodities in the 
tariff act of 1922 with those in the tariff of 1930 

This list incIndes only the items for w the rates of 
in the act of 1930 are inere d in the 
1922. In compiling these tables the ex ive luded 
raw and crude agricultural products 
such as chocolate and rice fibre, which 
United States. In addition to the 
there are included articles such 
Since agricultural products generally 
are not rendy for consumption but 
them usable or preserve them for futur 
increases the quantities the market will absorb and 
the farmers the opportunity to sell a larger pr 
direct benefit them, both 
and moneys received 

On the hand, 
advanced in manufac 
clothing. In many instances 
changed from specific to ad valk 
centage ase has been 
values for 192S 

Any person, however 
raw or icultural 
lation 

It will noted 
various schedules 
the Agricultural 

Several farm crops 


Tress 


duty 


oi 


all 


nich 
the 


isc over rates 


ts h 


uct 
lel ne 
excepting few itenis, 
are not pre ! in tl 
raw ag¢ricultur 

linseed oil and i 
the raw t 

ln 


iv 
ities, 
het 


state 


also as 
in) 
must make 


processed to 
use, 

so tur 
‘Tio! an 


o quantities 


“lu : 
to as sold 
the | 


ure, 


other st does not 


include agticl furths 
| , paints, f and 


form 


such 
the 
rein ri 
the 


as 


t¢ 


inet ma * on 


desiring to study only the inere 


erials ¢ sel 


agr mat or 
that ther 

other th 

Schedule. 


be 


h as 
in exces the domestic cs 
educe the pri 
e features of t! 
the growing crops now | 
domestic requirements, to 
result in a distinct advantage 
The tabulation also shows both 
is increased and the percentagt 
of items transferred from the 
possible to compute the percentage of 


ies s of mand 

ad by the 

new tariff act is il 
duced in quantiti insufl 
the surplus crops 
to agriculture 
the amount 
of such 
free to the d 


tendency to 1t 
the distinetiv 


recely 


of ss 


cient I 
replace This will 
the 
the 


duty 
cnse 


hot 


by which 
increase. In 
utiable list, 
the increase 
e: In t 


LE 1 


creases in 1930 act over 19224 


Rate of duty in 193 
act 


20 per cent ad val 

$ per pound 
per cent ad valorem 
per pour 
40 cents plus 50; 


per pound } 
per pound 51 
per pound 

t ad valorem 
plus 25 per 


> cent 
9° 
7 cent 


er cent 
5 cents plus 20 per cent 


2 cents plus 25 per cent cent plu 


& cents plus 25 p I 1 cent plu 1. 82 
per cent » per cent 25. 00 
30 per cent do 
1 cent Le cent 
2 cents 1 cent 
3 cents 
4'2 cents 
3% cents, 
cent. 


20.00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
200. 00 
36 
UU 


2 cents 
> 


l.é 
1 cent 


nts 34, 


but not less than 45 per 4) 


214 cents 3 
1% cents _. ; ; . 
3 cents - ‘ ee 4 
2 cents 

lo 
94 cents 
1 cent 


‘ cent 

V4 cent 

cent 
do 
; 
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Tariff rates agricultura! commodities 
SCHEDULE 5 
Rate of duty in 1922 
Commodity 
act | 
é — 
meugar 
Raw, world (pound 2.2 cents owen 
Raw uba (pound Live GORGE. cndecanucnantil | 
Refined, world (pound ION. 6 omncuentmiion } 
Rlackstrap molasses, under general tariff (gallon) 0.167 cent 3 
Maple sugar and maple sirup: 
Maple sugar (pound Gs oh deccenentoornn | 
Maple sirup (pound) do 
Dextrose, testing not above 99.7 per cent, and dextrose sirup ‘ 1.5 eents 
Sugarcane (ton) $1 





Equivalent to 0.183 cent per gallon. Rates per ion based on 52 per « 


Commodity 


Cigar wrapper tobacco: ! 
Unstemmed 
Under genera! tariff 
From Cuba (pound 
Stemmed (pound 


pound) 


! Includes fille@tobaceo when mixed or packed wit! 


mor 


Commodity } 


Live cattle 
Weighing less than 700 pounds 
Weighing 700 pounds, but sess than 1,050 pounds 
Weighing more than 1,050 pounds 

Beef (pound 

Veal (pound) 

Dried blood albumen 


Dark ; Bs 
Sheep and lambs (head) . 
Goats (head 


Meats, mutton and lamb 
Mutton, fresh (pound 
Lamb, fresh (pound) 

Swine (pound 

Fresh pork (pound 

Ham, bacon, and shoulders (pound) ---- 

Pickled, salted, and other cured pork (pound) 

Lard (pound) : 

Lard compounds and substitutes (pound) 

Reindeer meat, venison, and other game, n. s. p. f. (pound 

Canned beef (pound on . . = 

Other canned meats ‘ : Lowes | 

Prepared or preserved, n. 8. p. f. (pound) 

Other fresh or dry cured sausage (pound) - 

Beef and veal, pickled or cured (pound) a . ; 

Edible offal (livers, sweetbreads, etc.) (pound) . - osendee 


Meats, fresh, n. s. p. f. (pound) — padealetiné seabee > 
Milk and cream 
W hole milk - . 
Sour milk and buttermilk (gallon) a . ae. eee 
Cream (gallon) otiiantisiilg sings ma manag } 


Condensed or ev xd products 


aporated milk and 
Cream powder (pound pak splat ie de biel 
Condensed, et } 
Sweetened (pound) 
Unsweetened (pound) eee icensaeatied 
All other (pound) Rie” * ‘ bine kal 
W hole milk powder (pound). 


elate 


Skim milk powder (pound) ats j La seal 
Malted milk and compounds, mixtures, and substitutes for milk and | 
cream } 
Butter (pound) . . . i nia ite a lis -| 
Oleomargarine and other butter substitutes (pound) eee ae a 


Cioeese and substitutes (p0U@RG) .. - ....2..< annencecennsocccecces 
Birds, live, poultry: Live poultry (pound) .. 
Birds, dressed or undressed 
Poultry, dressed or undressed (pound) __. 
Game birds, dressed or undressed (pound) 
Game birds, canned 





| § cents 
Ee), ee wee 


ent total sugars. 


SCHEDULE 6 


Rate of duty in 


} act 
4 | $2.10 
| $2.10—-20 per 
> ee 


than 35 per cent of wrapper tobacco 


SCHEDULE 7 


Rate 1922 


wf duty 
act 


n 


14 cents~ 
. do. 
2 cents 
OEE 
do. 
Free 
do 


$2 
do. 


Le cent 
%4 cent 
2 cents 

do 

1 cent 
4 cents 
do. 

20 per 
do 
do. 
..do. 
.do 
do. 
do. 





214 cents !_. 
1 cent 
20 cents ° 


$ cents 

3 cents... 
144 cents_.- 
20 per cent 


8 cents * 
do. 


25 per cent.’ 
3 cents 


6 cents 
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Increases in 1930 act over 192? act 


Continued 











| 
|} Amount by which oe aaa 
Rate ef duty in 1930 act | duty is increased in of So 
| 1930 act oe 
ON a ee OOO ciiidisieiadntalll 13. 64 
2 cents scien wn 0.24 cent._-... 13. 64 
2.45 cents | 0.26 cent_-_ 10. 88 
0.03 cent per pound total sugars '__| 0.16 cent. _- 9. 58 
8 cents Senki la SS 
514 cents Z | a 
2 cents Jicadacneuneubeteu 5 OB GI. si cecccsccescd 
$2.50 .50- 











} | Amount by 
1922 | Rate of duty in 1930 act | which duty 
| in 1930 act 
| 
Eee > eee | 17.5 cents. 
cent .-| $2 275 .| 14 cents__. 
. Rea 17. 5 cents. 








| 56.6 cents 


| 2.53 cents... 


o<=f 
pon nena visa tania ajmeiniteed 
5 cents, not less than | 7 cents, not less than 35 per cent 


Amount by which } 
duty is increased in | 
1930 act 


Rate of duty in 1930 ac: 


is increased) of increase 





Per cent 


8. 33 
& 33 
6. 36 


Per cent 
of in- 
creas: 














Sl nncndnecmiedtialionatedinnl tee a ieaip cath nee Wiis cil oad 
fo a a ee SSB COMER. 2.0 cnseesocepp> 
6 cents -| 6 cents_.- 
$3... boul eaenatee 

do len ae 





| 
5 cents. ---| 2% cents. 









7 cents wo) 8 GOBtH. cose 00 
DR aikcttinincéndidispbiibdadaple 144 cents. 
SE cic Bicnietereireteadaiein tial .| 134 cents. 
314 cents .-| 1% cents. | 
do Se ee 
3 cents a | 
5 cents -| 
6 cents ain aan ee 
6 cents, not less than 20 per cent___| 3.56 cents__......_- " 
do : ; ..--| 3.42 cents Le 
ee 3.60 cents_.... * 
G0<36%<c . a Sreeseacn 2.66 CONUS... osseesss5 
Se a 3.4 cents 
do _ dai dae eae 3.16 cents . 
SD... - ci itlanae sacle aateanie RYE aa 
634 cents... .}| 4 cents- 


Loo cents 3__ 





1.05 cents 
..| 36.6 cents 





TG I ccttanccincecénsodetiens 6.23 cents. ....s0ss-. 
eee ee ee eT PR SGM. . fee | 
| 1540 cents .| 0.8 cent | 








iS | 1.186 cents. ......... | 
642 cents...... | 3.083 cents 
3 cents. ; .| 114 cents 
35 per cont........-. 15 per cent_.. 





14 cents 





|“ 10 per cent. 

SS ee eee op POURS Socks this ' 
SSS ee SQUIB. 0 cnscncdtictls. 
ER SIRE ER ae: (i EE ie | 
Bi ndticctddiiensditinedbaeesdios Jeacccesesacasce ecccocece j 


! Rate on fresh milk changed by presidential proclamation from 2}4 to 384 cents per gallon, effective June 13, 1929. 


? Rate includes skim milk and buttermilk. 


‘ Rate on cream changed by presidential proclamation from 20 to 30 cents per gallon, effective June 13, 1929. 
4 Rate on butter changed by presidential proclamation from 8 cents to 12 cents per pound, effective Apr. 5, 1926. 


§ Rate on Emmienthaler or Swiss cheese changed by presidential proclamation from 5 cents per pound, not less than 25 per cent ad valorem to 7}4 cents per pound and 


oo 
vat 


not less than 3734 per cent ad valorem, effective July 8, 1 





5. 67 
00 
. 00 


. 00 


00 
. 00 
. 00 
5. 00 
. 09 
5) 
. 
. 00 
. 00 
. OO 
0 
N5 


45 


00 
00 
i) 


. 19 


. 33 
. 00 

00 
00 
. 00 


5. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


). 67 
. 67 


or 


25. 00 
37. 51 
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Tariff rates on agricultural commodities: Increases in 1930 act over 192? act—Continued 
SCHEDULE 7—continued 


Rate of duty in 1922 
Commodity Rate 0 Soe 


Eggs of poultry in the shell, frozen whole eggs, yolks and whites, and dry 
whole eggs, yolks, and whites (albumen 
Eges in the shell (dozen) 
Whole eggs, egg yolks, and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared 
or pre served (pound) 
W heat (bushel of 60 pounds) 2 30 cents 
Wheat flour, semolina, ote Us 78 cents * 
Buckwheat (100 pounds) a 10 cents 
Corn (flint type) (bushel) 15 cents 
Cracked corn (bushel do 
Corn meal, flour, grits, ete. (100 pounds : 30 cents 
Oats (bushel) 15 cents 
Rice paddy or rice having outer hull on (pound) 1 cont 
Uncleaned rice or rice free of the outer hull, ete. (pound) 1% cents 
Cleaned rice (pound 2 conts 
Rice flour, meal, polish, bran, and broken rice (pound) be cent 
Soybean oil cake and soybean oil cake meal and all other vegetable oil cake | Free 
and oil cake meal (pound) 
Cherries, maraschino, prepared or preserved (pound) 40 per cent 
Apricots, dried (pound Le cent 
Cherries, sulphured, or in brine, stemmed or pitted (pound) 2 cents ¢ 
Vinegar (proof gallon) 6 cents 
Orange and lemon peel, prepared or preserved in any manner (pound) 5 cents l 
Citron, candied or otherwise prepared or preserved (pound) 4), cents 6 cents 
Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine (pound) | 2 cents 5 cent 
Figs, preserved or prepared in any manner $5 per cent 40 per cent 
Dates, fresh or dried, with pits removed (pound) 1 cent cents 
Dates, fresh or dried, in packages weighing not more than 10 pounds do oT 
Lemons (pound) “ aon 2 cents i 
Limes, general tariff (pound) 4 7 ; 1 cent nts 
Grapefruit (pound) ‘ ‘ do l'e cents 
Olives in brine, ripe (gallon) ssh . — 20 cents 0 cents 
Dried ripe olives (pound) : 4 cents 5 cents 
Mangoes (pound) ‘ Re 45 per cent 15 cents 
Pineapples in bulk, general tariff (each) ; 34 cent 144 cents 
Pineapples in crates (crate) ; 28.13 cents * cents 
Plums, dried (pound) ly cent 2 cents 
Alligator pears (pound) “ 35 per cent 15 cents 
All other fruit, fresh, dried, or preserved do 40 per cent 
Tulips, lily, and narcissus bulbs, and lily of the valley pips (1,000 $2 ‘ $6 
Crocus bulbs (1,000) $1 $2 
Almonds, not shelled (pounds) 4% cents 516 cents 
Almonds, shelled (pound) 14 cents 1619 cent 
Almonds, otherwise prepared or preserved (pound) 35 per cent 1846 cents 
Walnuts, prepared and preserved (pound) ai 35 per cent 15 cents 
Walnut paste (pound) 2 , 25 per cent do 
Almond paste, general tariff (pound) ; --| 14 cents 184 cents 
Chestnuts, including marrons, candied, etc. (pound) i ..| Free s 25 cents 
Cream or Brazil nuts, shelled (pound) ; 1 cent ihe cents 
Cream or Brazil nuts, unshelled (pound) ‘ do 14g cents 
Filberts, unshelled (pound) 24 cents 5 cents 
Filberts, shelled (pound) 5 cents 2 10 cents ents 
Peanuts, not shelled (pound)’ és ; 3 cents ; 4% cents 14% cents 
Peanuts, shelled (pound)’ 4 cents ; 7 cents s cent 
Walnuts, of all kinds, unshelled (pound) ; ; do 5 cents l cent 
Walnuts, of all kinds, shelled (pound) dias ‘ ‘ 12 cents 15 cents 3 cents 
Peeans, unshelled (pound) js See 5 . 3 cents. 5 cents : 2 cents 
Pecans, shelled (pound) ~ a haa ; 6 cents : 10 cents 4 cents 
Edible nuts, n. s. p. f., unshelied (pound) Goliad ; és naa 1 cent 7 244 cents 114 cents 
Edible nuts, n. s. p. f., shelled (pound) use = neta “a 4 do | 5 cents 4 cents 
Flaxseed or linseed (bushel of 46 pounds)! ; “ 5 40 cents | 65 cents 25 cents 
Soybeans (pound) se aatheeined aa ‘ b6 cent ‘ | 2cents ll cent 
Grass seeds: 
Orchard grass (pound) ___- abi J ; a ...| 2 cents ; 5 cents 3 cents 
Sweet clover (pound) a 5 : ---- Ge 4 cents 
Alfalfa (pound) : i ‘ iekeas 4 cents : aio’ 8 cents 
Alsike clover (pound) = : do do 
Crimson clover (pound) - - : oa asin 1 cent 2 cents 
Red clover (pound) = i : Gs aes 4 cents . 8 cents 
White clover (pound) 3 cents . | 6 cents 
Ladino clover (pound) : d tea al 2 cents | do 
Other clover, n. s. p. f. (pound) canedl i ; tas : do... ‘al } cents 
Hairy vetch (pound) 4 do... do 
Spring (common) vetch (pound) — att a Shlaeeintiad titi 1 cent _.. . : 144 cents 
Blue grass (pound) ital a 2 cents 5 cents 
Tall oat grass (pound) --.. : ‘ : amen do do 
Bent grass (pound) -- ; _ ‘ ; aol do 40 cents 
Rye grass (pound) on . aa - m : do 3 cents 
Other garden and field seeds: 
Cabbage (pound) __- oe ; phawe 4 a 10 cents 12 cents 
Radish (pound) i : aquewsuas welll 4 cents 7 ; 6 cents 
‘Turnip (pound) bivdleabs j Ritinod nsaie ..do 5 cents 
Rutabaga (pound) _- os 2 ; salina . as do do 
Green beans (pound) ; ’ ; 14 cent 3% cents 
Dried beans (pound) - Jises ‘ ee ih cents ‘ 3 cents 
Cashew nuts, shelled or unshelled (pound) ‘ ; ‘ 1 cent 2 cents 
Sugar beets (ton) -- at we sini — ia : 80 cents long ton. 80 cents short ton 
Canned beans (pound) ta . , 3 ; 2 cents d 
Blackeyed cowpeas (pound) . i wai oa . : 1% cents 
Mushrooms, canned ae eeddpenion 45 per cent 10 cents on drained weight plus 
45 per cent 
Mushrooms, fresh or dried a d a : Soeed do. ; 10 cents plus 45 
Peas, green (pound) - . Staite ded on kiddin 1 cent win 3 cents 
Chick-peas, fresh (pound) .......-- = oak ve 7 on Free 2 cents 
Peas, dried (pound) -. ‘i ais ‘ I cent 1°4 cents 


per cent 


1 Rates on whole egg, ogg yolk, and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared or preserved, n p. f., changed by presidential pr 
per pound, effective Mar. 2, 1929 
? Rates on wheat changed by presidential proclamation from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel on Apr. 6, 1924 
' Rates on wheat flour, semolina, etc., changod by presidential proclamation from 78 cents to 104 cents per bushel on Apr. 6 
* Rate on cherries, sulphured, or in brine, stemmed or pitted, changed by presidential proclamation from 2 cents to 3 cent 
5 Not calculable as imports not separately stated 
* The rate of 22'4 cents per crate of 1.95 cubic feet, act of 1922, is equivalent to 28.13 cents per crate of 2.45 cubic feet, as spect 
’ Unshelled. Changed by presidential proclamation frozn 3 to 444 cents, February 18, 1929, shelled, from 4 to 6 cents 
Changed by presidential proclamation from 40 to 56 cents, June 13, 1929 
Drained weight is equivalent to approximately one-half of total weight 
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Tariff rates on agricultural commodities: Increases in 1999 act over 1922 act—Continuel 
SCHEDULE 7—continued 





JUNE 14 
























‘ Amount by which Per cent. 
f duty in 1922 , y 


Rate ¢ ; 
= 7 - Rate of duty in 1930 act duty is inereased in of ir 


| 4 





(Commodity 





wt ea 













a 2+ cent 
] nts 75 cents 4 Tali 
I< ¢ nt iral alk Le cent 3 cent 2 ents dboued 500. 00 
Canned tomatoe 15 per cent 50 per cent 35 per cent ‘i j 233. 33 
} : 
‘Tomat aste 40 per cent-. inal 10 10 per cent 25. 00 
12 cent 25 cents 13 cent 108. 33 


5 per cent 
a 














lant i re 1 $1. 64 

miber lo 106. 68 
i pour rree ° 5 cent 

! mund 25 per cent 2 cent “ 58. OR 
r oun lo lo 99. 68 


er cent : e 100. 09 
L5 per cent 























( erw ise | red (pound scents as 4 cents 2 1 cont..... acbinta 63, 33 
Chicory, crude ind 1'6 cent 2 cent Lo cent ‘tiddbiosite 83. 33 
Ha $4 ik m $5 short ton $1.60 ‘ S 10. 00 
Stray $1 long ton 50 short ton 68 cents 68. 00 
Br I Free ) short ton $2) — . 
Lu pound 75 cents ” 75 cents. - sil 100. 00 
Mustard seed, whole (pound 1 cent 2 cents | cent 100. 00 
Mustard, ground or prepared in bottles or other e (pou 8 cents 10 cenis 2 cents a 4 25. 00 
Cotton ving taple of 144 inches or re in Free 7 cent 7 cents coating ™ 
(he es, dried, desiccated, or evaporated 2 cents 3 t cents e 200. 00 
Fig paste (pound 35 per cent ’) 

k 1d . ta l , a ts, peaches, pears, do r cent per cent 14. 20 
‘ 







2 cents 5 cents ativan “ 3 cent 
5 cents 8 cents lo 


oe ‘ ‘ 150. 00 
60. 00 
















Unground (pound 2 cents 





“ents do nes 6 . 1M), OO 










Changed by Pres 





ent’s proclamation from 1 te 144 cents per pound on Jan 


21, 1929 
‘Import statisties not separately reported 








SCHEDULE 8 








| Amount by which | 
: s of duties in 1922 | . \ 
Commodity Rates of = , } Rates of duties in 1930 a duties are increased 
7 in 1930 act 


Per cent 
increase 










Concentrated juice of citrus fruits fit for beverage purposes (gallon) Free 





70 cents “ | 70 cents ! 









Rates of duties in 1922 Amount by which 
- os t — Rates of duties in 1930 act | duties are increased 
. in 1930 act 





Commodity 





Per cent 
increase 










, unmanufacture 


| 
w (tor $2 os $3 $1 : ‘ | 




























Ss 0). 00 
Fl not hackled (pound 1 cent 144 cents v6 cent a — 50. 00 
Flax, hackled (pound 2 cents 3 cents 1 cent = | 50). 00 
Flax, tow (pound 34 cent 1 cent \4 cent te 33. 33 
Flax, noil ! do de do | 83. 33 
ad (pound iia 1 cent 2 cents 1 cent a | 100. 00 

Hackled (pout 2 cents 314 cents 114 cents.._.-.-.-. all 75. 00 
1 cent ; 1 cent 100. 00 






Amount 
Rate 1930 | by which 
















Equivalent | 
Commodity : , | Bauivaler clean duty is Increase 
Rate « rate por . 
tote in pound of content increased | 
d I yund o : 
in 1950 act | 
1922 act clean . . 








content 


Wool for manu 
Carpot wool 
In groase i 


On skit pound 


















j Cents | Per cent 


Cents Cents Cents 
, 24 | 1.0} 4.35 









ecco ocooo 





pee 





24 cents per pound scoured 
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SCHEDULS 





Rate of 


Brooms 
Hides and skins, raw—cattle skins 
Dry or dry salied (over 12 pounds) 
Wet salted (over 12 pounds) 
Buffalo hides (bovine not for rawhide articles 
Dry or dry salted 
Wet salted 
kins 
Dry or dry 
Wet salted 
alf skins 
Dry and dry salted (less than 6 pounds) 
Wet salted (less than 12 pounds) 
Chamois leather 
Leather for pianoforte, pianoforte action 
Glove leather, finished in the white or in the 
Seal, sheep, goat, and calf leather, dressed 
leat her 
Upper leather ' 
Grains and finished splits 
Wax and rough splits do 
Calf and kip “ae a OS Saba do 
Sheep and lamb, upper and lining 
Goat and kid, including glazed - 
Lining leather, calf and kip only 
Patent upper leather 
Upper leather, n. s. p. f 
Sole leather s 
Leather cut into shoe uppers, vamps, etc., n. s. p. f 
Leather cut into soles 
Rough tanned leather 
Skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished 
Rough tanned leather, n. s. p. f 
Harness leather 
Belting leather 
Pigskin leather . 


salted (6 to 12 pounds) 
12 to 25 pounds) 
( 


do 
lo 


do 


crust 


and finished, other than shoe 


Free 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

do 

_.do 
sanfios 


do. 


do 
do 
do 
Free leather, n. s. p. f do 


1 30 per cent if fancy leather. 


TABLES SHOWING BENEFITS TO 


FARMER 

In connection with the agricultural increases, I have inserted 
a number of tables, but I desire to call attention to just one. 

I haye had prepared by experts an answer to the inquiry 
whether the advantage the farmer obtains from the tariff equal- 
izes or exceeds the cost to him of articles that are dutiable that 
he buys. I have had this information carefully compiled, and 
I will print it in the Recorp. 

The first shows the facts for a farm of two hundred and thirty- 
odd acres in the southern part of Ohio, operating in general 
farming, but producing chiefly stock for market. There is first 
given the farm receipts, item by item, the amounts and the 
duties on them, making the total duty obtained by the farmer, 
if they are fully effective—and, of course, we can only assume 
in either case that they are fully effective—$1,206. Then fol- 
lows a detailed list of the farm expenses, food and provisions, 
clothing, household operating expenses, and everything the 
farm consumed during the year, which shows that on all 
these items, if the duties were fully effective, the farmer would 
pay $182, while his benefit would be $1,206. 

I have the same tabulation for a farm in Iowa, which shows 
that on such a farm- 

Mr. SIROVICH. Has the gentleman comparative tables to 
show the difference between this tariff and the old tariff? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; not here, but I am having such a com- 
parison compiled to be printed for the use of Members. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I mean on the same basis. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not had that table computed. This 
farm in Iowa, a general farm, would get a Denefit of $1,679 
and pay duties on articles purchased for the use of the farm 


and the household of $171 if the duties in both instances were 
fully effective. 


During the progress of the legislation it has been contended 


that the average ad valorem for agriculture is lower than the 
average ad valorem for industry. Taking into consideration all 
the agricultural items in all the schedules, the average ad 
valorem for agriculture in the bill is higher than that for the 
manufacturing schedules. 

it has also been urged th&t the protection to the farmer was 
offset in a large degree by the amount of duties he pays on 
manufactured articles which he purchases. I have had pre- 


dene 


luty 


20 per cent 


0) per 


per cent 


do 

} do 

10 per cent 

- lo 

15 per cent 
do 

do 

2 per cent. 
per cent ? 


9 per cent 


1o 
» per cent 
} per cent 


l¢ per cent 


12! 
1 
12 


| 25 per cent 
15 per cent 
249 per cent 
do 


10 per cent or 2. 


25 per cent 

15 per cent 

12% per cent 
do 

10 per cent or 

cent 

per cent 


| per cent 5 per 


15 per cent 15 


? 10 per cent if not bovine, 30 per cent if fancy 


| pared by experts a detailed statement of the amount of duties 
on the products a farmer will sell and also the amount of the 
duties on the articles he will buy. 

The first is taken from a study of 300 farms in southern 
Ohio made by the Department of Agriculture, giving first a 
list of the products sold and then a list of the purchases made, 
with duties reckoned on the rates in the pending bill 


AN OHIO FARM 


The data for this farm were furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture. The owner and operator of this farm was one of 
the more successful of over 300 studied by the Department of 
Agriculture in southern Ohio for the year 1926. 

The farm family consisted of the farmer, his wife, 
18 years of age, and a son 12 years of age. 

This farm consisted of acres divided as follows: 16 
corn, 10 acres in wheat, 6 acres in oats, 30 acres in hay, 
in soybeans, 3 acres in apples, 155 acres in pasture 

Dairy and poultry were the two chief sources 
The number of livestock kept were as follows: 
cows, 20 other cattle, 4 brood sows, 215 chickens. 


a daughter 


acres in 
oo acres 
of 


+ horses, 


income. 
10 





Parm receipts 
Unit of 
quantity 


A mount 


of dnt 


Article ‘alue tits Rate of duty 


| 
Quan- } 
} 


Farm sales 
Heifers 
Calves 
Bulls. 
Steers 
Hogs 
Hens 
Milk 
Eggs 
Straw 


} 
Pound cents 
1 


700 per pound 
do 2, 000 ents per pound 0). 00 
do , 00 | 3 cents per pound 45. 00 
do 450 do 43. 50 
do 3,600 | 2 cents per pound 72.00 
do ‘42 | 8 cents per pound 14. 06 
Gallon 3,900 634 cents per gallon 


23. 0 
Dozen 4, 320 ents per dozen 432. 00 
Ton ‘ 5 er ton 


4.50 


$261. 00 


w< 
$1.50 | 
Total 1, 206. 46 


Other receipts 
Breeding fees 
Appraiser 


Total 


Grand total *, 605 








10756 


pound 


Other 
Farm improve 
ments 
Labor 
Machinery re 
pa 
pair 
Other bu 
repair 
Fence re 


Feed gr 


Buckwheat 
Bea 
\ 


SIruy 


flour 


Be 
(Cherries 
‘ sige 
Lemons 
Prune 
Raisir 
Oalmea 

N oodles 
ornstarch 


Boxes 
i 


Package 


Grand total 


Some of these items, such as, farm impr 
penditures r nate i h may or mayt 


show labor and materials separately for these 


per ce i Val 


ner cent 


i 
i 


04 per 100 pounds 


ent per pound 
per pound... 
ts per gallon 


ent per gallon 


cents per bushel 


t per pound. 
nts per pound 
ent per pound 

ents per pound 
per pound 


ents per hundred- | 


weg i 


nts per pound 
ents per pound 
ents per pound | 


per cent ad valorem 


er cent ad valorem _; 
? per 100 pounds 
nis per pound } 

I rem | 
r pound | 
hundred- | 


ent per 
ent per pound | 
1d valorem 


er cent ad valorem 


per cent ad valorem 


i repairs, May 


ry 


include ex- 
1¢ original data do ast 


xpense 








CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Expenses 
CLOTHING 


Raincoat 

Hat 
Spring and summer 
Winter 


Slips 
Bloomer 
Stockings 
Silk 
Cotton 
Shoes 
Arctics 
Gloves 
Shoe repairs 
Supplies 
Caps 


Hats (not straw) 


suits 


Extra trousers 
Overcoats 


Overalls 

Blouse 

Work shirt 

Dress shirts 

Union suits (winter) 

B. V. D.’s (summer) 

Socks and stockings 
pairs. 

Shoes do 

Rubbers do 

Rubber boots do 

Gloves__. 

7 les 

Belts 

Shoe repairs 

Sewing supplies 


20% 


Nee 


Tota] 


Rate of duty 


25 per cent 


do und 
50 pents per pound +60 
per cent. 
55 per cent 
60 per cent 
33 cents per 
per cent 
37‘ per cent — 


pound +4 45 


$4 per dozen+50 per cent 


| $1.25 per dozen+25 per 


3/4 per cent..... 
55 per cent. . 


60 per cent 
50 per cent 
20 per cent. ......-. 
35 per cent......-. 


5O per cent : és a 


10 per cent on materials 
50 per cent. ..... / 
50 cenis per pound+50 
per cent 
50 cents per pound+75 
per cent+25 cents each 
& cents per pound+50 
per cent. 
do 


| 33 cents per pound +45 


or 


per cent 
37% per cent 
do 
45 per cent 
do 
37% 2g cent 
dk 


5O per cent 
20 per cent 


| 25 per cent 


do 
50 per cent 
37% per cent 
35 per cent ; 
10 per cent on material. 
580 per cent 


| 
| 
| 








HOUSEHOLD OPERATING 


Unit of 
quantity 


Article 


Soap 
Cleaning powder 


Bars $5. 20 | 
Laundry starch | 


| Cans . 30 | 
Boxes. - . 80 
Blueing-.-.-. at ned 15 
Matches... a Boxes... 56 
Paper ial | i .60 
Tacks aad .05 
a 00 
Records 00 
Stationery, etc 00 | 
Toilet articles___.... 00 | 
Cleaning equipment. ._}__ 2 | 
Electric bulbs, ete. 50 
Kitchen utensils_..... 50 | 
China and tableware. -|.........- 
Cartains, pillows, ete. 
Screens, shades, etc____| 


> 


me TS Oe mI 


Galion... 
| Bushels. 
| Cords | 


a 
Coal 
Wood... 


Grand total__. 


Health, advancement, 
and education 


Dental work 

Oculist and glasse 
Music lessons... ..- 
Magazines J 
Fraternal organizations 


| 
r. | Quan- 
Value | tity 


EXPENSES 


| Rate of duty 


| Dutiable| Duitable 


15 per cent ad valorem 
| 25 per cent ad valorem 
1} cents per pound 

3 cents per pound 
| 234 cents per thousand 
| 35 per cent ad valorem 
6 cents per pound. . 
15 per cent ad valorem 


30 per cent ad valorem _! 


40 per cent ad valorem 
| 50 per cent ad valorem 
25 per cent ad vaiorem 
| 20 per cent ad valorem 


50 per cent ad valorem. 


f 


55 per cent ad valorem 
25 per cent ad valorem 
do_. he 








CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—ILOUSE 


Erpenscs—Continued 


ROUSENOLD OPERATING EXPENSES—continued 


Unit o 


Article } Quan- Rate of duty Amount 
quantily t ’ 


Value 
_ , ut of duty 


Health, ancement 
and education 


Photographs 
Concerts, etc 4 
Dances, picnics, ete____ 
Vacation and special 
trips 
Chureh, 
school 
sions 
Red Cross_..... aivciee — 00 
Life insurance... 8. 90 


Sunday |} 


and mis- 


95 





Summary 


Dutiable 
Other 
value 
alue 


Duty Duty 


EXPENSES 


Farm expenses 
Food and 
sions 
Clothing . 
Household operat- 
as aspen a 
Health, advance- 
ment... sccoes 


$193. 00 , 434. 00 

provi- | | 
24. 40 240. 73 | 

303. 


$67.75 


50. 68 
52. 12 
70. 00 | 


150. 12. 09 


291. 
2, 420. 


RECEIPTS 


Farm sales 


| 3, 403. 00 | 1, 208 
Other receipts | “ 


3, 403 00 | 1, 206. 46 


00! 3,403.00! 1,205. 46 


| 3, 403. 00 1, 204. 





Supposing in the case of both sales and purchases the duties 
are fully effective, the benefit the farmer will receive from the 
tariff is $1,206.46, and the duties he will pay on purchases of 
articles, expenses of administration, food and provisions, cloth- | 
ing, and household expenses will amount to $182.64. 

These illustrations include typical farm operations and farn 
purchases, but the variation between the tariff benefits the 
farmers receive as compared with the tariff burdens they may | 
bear is such to warrant the inference that the tariff as a | 
whole operated materially to their benefit. 


| 
| 
j 
as 


A CENTRAL IOWA FARM 


The second illustration is that of a farm in lowa raising a 
number of products. The benefit that the owner will receive 
from the duties is $1,679. For the articles he purchases in con- 
nection with farm expenses the duties will be $56.67. Suppos- | 
ing he had the same expense for food and provisions as in the | 
preceding illustration, the duty on those would be $50.68; on | 
clothing, $52.12; and on household operating expenses, $12.09; 
making a total of $171.56. 

This tabulation shows the yearly experience under the pend- 
ing tariff bill for a farm in central Iowa, upon the assumption 
that the rates are fully effective, of the amount of duty at the 
rates in the pending tariff bill, H. R. 2667, applied to the quanti- 
ties obtained from the Department of Agriculture's studies of 
products produced upon the selected farm and the articles con- 
sumed upon this farm during one year. 

The data for this farm were furnished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the farm was selected by the 
experts of the department as typical of the agriculture of the 
State of Iowa. 

The farm consisted of acres, divided as follows: Seventy- 
three acres in field corn, 8 acres in silage corn, 60 acres in oats, 
48 acres in clover and timothy, 29 acres in pasture, 13 acres in 
farmstead, roads, and so forth. 

Cattle and hogs were the chief source of income from live- 
stock. The number of livestock kept were as follows: Eight 
horses, 2 colts, 11 cows, 37 other cattle, 14 brood sows, 70 other 
hogs, 90 chickens. 
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FARM RECEIPTS 


ents per pound 


nts per pound 
ents per gal 


per dozen 


Grand total 
FARM EXPENSES 
Dutiable 
Mixed feed Pound 
; Bushel 
Pound. 


OegRédu. 
Salt. 


Pound 


i icinetrertccenencl 


Free 
Wagon bed 
Twine 
Paris green 
Gasoline and oil 


Labor 
Machinery repairs 
Building repair 
Fence repairs 
Silo filling 

Corn shelling 
Veterinary fee 
Breeding fees 
rhreshing 

1 eler none 
Farm papers 
Association dues 
Taxes 

Interest 


Total 


G 


Farm expenses 
Farm receipt 


Away from farm 
THE FARMER S DUTIABLE LIST 
From studies I have had made 
information, the benefit farmers derive from the 
given their products greatly exceeds any burden to 
purchases of protected articles they buy. That is, 
balance sheet will show a net profit, due to the protective tariff 
It certainly did not any favorable balance under the 
Underwood Act. But it should always be remembered that the 
tarifi can not consider ineflicient manag it in any industry 
The following table indicates the divergent attitude toward 
the farmer by Republican and Democratic tariff! maker 


Differcncea in agricultural rates in certain 


of 
protection 
them 
the farmer's 


and from other 


sources 


irom 


show 


eme 


acts 


| U ndetwood- 


Commodity A 


Alfalfa seed 

Barley, unlLulled 
Bacon, ham, and sho 
Beans, dried 

Beef and veal 
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Differences in agric ultural rates in certain acta— Continued 
Underwood- Fordney- — 
( ommodity Simmons Act McCumber i ao 
(1913 Act (1922) | ) 

Butter do | 24% cents 8 cents -| 14 cents. 

Buck wheat hundredweight Free 10 cents 25 cents. 

Casein pound do 2% cents ..| 5% cents 

Cattle j 

W eighing less than 700 pounds.!.....do 1% cents 2% cents. 
VW eighing 700-1,049 pounds do dow. . é 3 cents. 
Weighing 1,050 pounds or over do .| 2cents : Do. 

Cheese and substitutes 20 per cent 5 cents per 7 cents per 
{ | pound pound but 
| not less than 

35 per cent. 

Corn al bushel Free 15 cents 25 cents 

CR cas rnnneane gallon do 20 cents 56% 0 cents. 

ges | 

Ee dozen do 8 cents .| 10 cents 
Frozen pound 2 cents 6 cents 11 cents 
Dried do 10 cents 18 cents 18 cents. 

Flaxseed bushel 20 cents ..| 40 cents 65 cents. 

Hloney < 10 cents per | 3 cents per !3 cents per 

gallon pound pound | 

IS ee ak pound Free. . 1 cent 3 cents 

Lard substitutes...... do ..do. 4 cents_- ...| 5 cents 

Milk Ihc gallon do. 2% cents... 6 cents. 

ee -pound do do 5 cents 

Onions aisle do 1¢ of 1 cent 1 cent 24 cents 

Oats bushel__| 6 cents- .-| 15 cents 16 cents 

Oleomargarine and butter substi- | 

tutes -pound 2! seems 8 cents_.......| 14 cents. 

Pork : do... a %4 of 1 cent_...| 244 cents 

Potatoes... .. hundredweight .. os Seite 50 cents ---| 70 cents 

Poultry: | | 

Live. pound..| 1 cent__. 3 cents __- .| 8 cents 
iti a ete do....| 2 cents...... 6 cents 10 cents 

Red-clover seed. .......- do | Free 4 cents... 8 cents. 

Rye bushel _. Se sicincciiat 15 cents .--| 15 cents 

Sheep ci a, ee $2 a eT $3. 

a i ere, Ce ee 14 of 1 cent___-| 2 cents 

Siti i acer bushel__|_....do d 30 cents. -.... 42 cents 

Wools (pound) | | 

On the skin elise ccd | 30cents (clean | 32 cents (clean 
| content). content). 

In the grease or washed aoe ee 31 cents (clean | 34 cents (clean 
| | content) content). 

I ii tk artninteniretnitasstinsinncallal do .-| 31 cents.......| 37 cents (clean 


content). 


Of the 38 items named above, all of which are dutiable under 
the previous law and under the pending act, the Underwood Act 
had 25 on the free list and 13 were dutiable, but at much lower 
rates than those provided in either the 1922 act or the 1930 bill. 

The Underwood Act led to such general distress in agricul- 
ture that upon the election of a Republican administration and 
a Congress which assembled in 1921, an emergency act was 
immediately passed as a measure of urgent necessity. 

THE FARMER’S FREE LIST 

There is another very distinct advantage the farmer has in 
the long list of articles of farm utility that are not dutiable 
when imported. I have had carefully prepared as nearly as 
possible a complete list of such articles that are free in both 
the 1922 act and in the 1930 act, and have had added to it the 
articles that are dutiable under the present law but placed on 
the free list in the 1930 bill; also a list of articles of general 
consumption used on the farm and elsewhere which are free of 
duty in the 1922 act and the 1930 bill, and there is also shown 
items that are dutiable in the present law and transferred to 
the free list by the bill. Then the articles of general consump- 
tion used on a farm and elsewhere which are on the free list 
in the act of 1922 but transferred to the dutiable list in the 1930 
bill. 


Finally, the articles that were removed from the free list in 


1922 and are made dutiable for the benefit of the farmer. 
ARTICLES AND MATERIALS USED BY THE FARMER OR ENTERING INTO THE 
PRODUCTION OF SUCH ARTICLES AND MATERIALS FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE FARMER IN THR PRODUCTION OF CROPS, LIVESTOCK, ETC., WHICH 
ARE FREE BOTH UNDER TITE 1922 ACT AND THE 1930 ACT 
Agricultural implements: Clover-seed scarifiers, corn knives, cream 
separators valued at over $50 each, cultivators, drills, farm tools, forks, 
grape-picking knives, harrows, tooth and disk, harvesters, hay forks, 
headers, horse rakes, machetes, mowers, except lawn mowers, planters 
plows, reapers, tar and oil spreading machines, threshing machines, 
tractors and parts, trowels, wagons and parts, and other agricultural 


jmplements and machinery. 

Animals and poultry for breeding purposes 
Antitoxins, 
Arvenie, and 

Asbest and stucco, 
Larbed wire. 


vaccines, serums. 


white, arsenious acid. 


ee LC CLC LC 
CCL LLL LLL: 








Binding twine. 
Calcium: Chloride, cyanamide, and nitrate (countervailing duty pro- 


vision). 

Coal: Anthracite, bituminous, slack; coke: briquets; and other fuel 
compositions principally of coal or coal dust (countervailing duty 
provision). 

Creosote oil. 

Copper sulphate, or blue vitriol. 

Cyanide (fumigation). 

Fertilizer materials: Guano, basic slag, manure, dried blood, bones, 
bone dust, bone meal, animal carbon (suitable only for fertilizer), horns 


and hoofs, kelp, moss, crude seaweed, 
Gunpowder and other explosives (countervailing duty provision). 
Hones, whetstones, scythe stones, 
Jute. 
Manila fiber. 
Oils: Cod-liver, gasoline, kerosene, petroleum, fuel oil, and lubricating 
oils and greases. 
Phosphates, 
Pitch. 
Plaster rock, or gypsum, crude. 


crude. 


Potassium: Chloride, nitrate, sulphate; wood ashes. 
Rennet. 

Sand and gravel, n. s. p. f. 

Seeds: Sugar-beet, cowpeas, n. s. p. f. 


Sheep dip. 

Sisal fiber. 

Sodium nitrate, 

Sulphur. 

Tar. 

Tobacco stems. 

Wood: Firewood, handle bolts, laths, pickets, poles, posts, logs, rough 
lumber, shingles. 

Wood charcoal. 


or saltpeter. 


Additions to free list by 1930 act 
Rate 1922 act 


Ammonium sulphate (fertilizer material) -_..... \ of 1 cent per pound. 


LBurrstones, manufactured________ _.-.--.---. 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Oe eee SES 25 per cent ad valorem. 

es on enn ingenistede ees $1.75 per ton. 

Paris green and London purple__._..--- ---... 15 per cent ad valorem. 

a ESE ELSE: 75 cents per pound. 

Tankage—fish scrap and fish meal_._...----~- 10 per cent and 20 per 
cent, respectively. 

iain selina cl 5S, Shh tte enamel SS 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Various fertilizer materials. 

ARTICLES OF GENERAL 
WHERE WHICH 
BILL 


CONSUMPTION 
ARE FREE OF 


AND USE ON THE FARM AND ELSE- 
DUTY UNDER THE 1922 ACT AND THE 1930 


Bananas. 
Bibles. 
Borax, crude. 
Bread. 
Coffee. 
Palm-leaf fans. 
Ice. 
Lumber, softwood, rough or planed on one side only (from contiguous 
countries). 
Mineral salt (natural evaporated). 
Needles (hand-sewing and darning). 
Quinine sulphate. 
Sago, crude, and sago flour. 
Shellfish, not specially provided for. 
Shingles. 
Tapioca. 
Tea. 
Turmeric. 
Additions to free list by 1930 act 
Rate 1922 act 


Citrons (dried) —~-~- ee ee 2 cents per pound. 
Baking soda (bicarbonate 06 90ER) camscccusiic 4 of 1 cent per pound. 
Pe OGIO a iene neeninns shaming Mee ee Ge, 

Spices, ungrounded... ncane- wesc acenens Various rates, 

ARTICLES OF GENERAL CONSUMPTION AND USE ON THE FARM AND ELSRB- 


WHERE WHICH ARE REMOVED FROM THE FREE LIST AND MADE DUTIABLB 


BY THE 1930 ACT 
Rate 1930 act 

Boots abd snUet........<n ono ecco -aws- 20 per cent. 
I ald cicinc dtd benbinsbecn uhainhbildinwe $1.25 per thousand. 
Cement... ... - -.. 2 ents 6 cents per hundredweight. 
ee ee -.. 5 cents per pound. 
Gloves made from cattle hides___...-----~_- 25 per cent. 
Harness valued at less than $70 per set, sin- 

gle harness valued at less than $40, saddles 


valued at less than $40 each, and parts_ 15 per cent. 


Lamher siesta Gae-vipy wn teesibsntaas ellie aiiaeiiin. dechensiairn $1 per thousand board feet. 
SE PIU negate obecu ugeietieamion 15 per cent, 25 per cent. 
TErpeR Gl... nnenccencssoseweescsoemes - 5 per cent, 














1930 


ARTICLES REMOVED FROM THE FREE LIST OF THE 1922 ACT AND MADB 
DUTIABLE FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FARMER 


Rate 1930 act 
81% cents per pound, 
2 cents per pound. 
10 per cent. 
7 cents per pound. 
0.3 of 1 cent per pound. 


Beachee: CN PEED k <i en wakbcbdoantbeniindn 
ee 
Hides of cattle __ 
Long-staple cotton___---~ 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal (vegetable) 


That tariff duties do benefit farmers by increasing prices, I 
submit the following from the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Tariff Commission, page 183, I find this information: 


Table B compares prices of No. 1 dark Northern spring wheat in 
Minneapolis with prices of No. 3 Northern spring wheat in Winnipeg. 
Prices in Minneapolis have generally been higher than prices in Winni- 
peg, but not by the full amount of the duty. The effect of the change 
in duty on prices has been modified by changes in freight rates, in 
conditions of storage and marketing, and in the relative quantities of 
the several grades imported. Furthermore, the Canadian standards for 
the several grades are not fixed but vary from year to year. In the fall 
of the year a large number of samples of the crop are obtained and 
analyzed, and the grades for that year are determined on the basis of the 
protein content of the wheat, its weight per bushel, and the percentage 
of foreign matter that it contains. This change in standards lessens 
the value of price comparisons in measuring the effects of a change in 
duty. 


TABLE B.— Prices of spring wheat at Minneapolis and Winnipeg, 1923-1929, per bushel 



























- — 
inne- Pees Minne- 

| apolis* | Winni- | ‘spolis 
Date dark |, 7 price ex- 

| northern | ® ss | ceeds 
No.1 | *“®* | Winni- 
| | peg 

| sie 

adc ten sc otna ccd died ekettaniwntnitnmate $1. 28 $1. 04 | $0. 24 
April___. 1.33 1. 16 17 
July... _— 1. 18 1.02 . 16 
October 1.25 91 4 
1994—January.......... 1. 24 . 89 . 35 
April *__. 1. 26 91 35 
July_.. 1.47 1.27 .20 
Detever......... 1.51 1.50 .O1 
1925—January ......... 1.98 1.34 .M 
ee ee 1.6 1.47 13 
) ae 1.66 1&4 12 
lt eet cen eteeaceanin 1. 5 1.20 38 
SES MGS ca divas ccccdiccescces 1.78 1. 46 2 
OOO, cat dadibaddadshiibleeed 1. 66 1. 46 2 
pS amie 1.75 1. 49 26 
October... .- 1. 53 | 1.36 17 
1927—January..... 1.47 1B | 
ROE ~ «thitimntise 1. 41 1.33 .& 
cesta 1. 58 1. 53 | . 05 
October. ........ 1.34 1.27 7 
1928—January ......... 1.4 1.2 .®D 
pS eee 1.6 1, 42 21 
July_- 1. 47 1.20 27 
October___- 1B 1.11 .12 
1929—January....... ) >.) 1.12 17 
April _. 1.2 1.15 .M 
July. 1.50 \ cemeeaeelinelindinesien 





1 From Crops and Markets, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
2 From Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics; Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
‘Change in duty from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel effective Apr. 6, 1924. 


From the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Tariff Commission, 
page 153, I gain this information: 


Medium western steer sides at New York compare with Argentine 
chilled sides (fore and hind quarters) in London. The Argnetine beef 
can be landed in New York at virtually the same cost per pound as in 
London. During the calendar years 1927 and 1928, the Argentine beef 
averaged 11.65 cents per pound for the domestic beef in London, as com- 
pared with 17.53 cents per pound for the domestic beef in New York, 
resulting in a market differential of 5.88 cents per pound. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows average annual prices for native beef steers and 
steckers and feeders at Chicago, chiller export steers in Buenos Aires, 
medium western steer beef (sides) for the years 1923 to 1928, inclusive. 


Prices per 100 pounds 








Market 
London, | differential 
Argentine | between 
chilled beef| New York 
sides and 






Aires, 


chilled 


Year 
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The Underwood Act so impaired our industries with re- 
sultant unemployment that the purchases of farm products and 
farm prices declined. A considerable proportion of industries 
engaged in canning, preparing, or preserving farm products cur- 
tailed or discontinued their operations because of lack of markets 
for their outputs. Under the existing law average farm prices 
have increased and the purchasing power of his dollar materi 
ally advanced. 

The pending bill has so increased the duties on the generality 
of farm products that the American farmer will have prac 
tically the American market up to our consumptive require- 
ments. 

Attempts to defeat the bill are wittingly 
tacks on the very favorable rates given agriculture. I 
basic industry. All must eat and dress and our people are 
accustomed to do themselves well in the matter of food and 
clothing. To the extent that agricultural rates are effective at 
any time, prices to the farmers will be increased. The investi- 
gations of the Tariff Commission indicate they are effective, 
varying with the market. To what extent prices will be in 
creased to consumers will depend largely on what proportion 
of the increase to the farmers will be absorbed by the distribut 
ing agencies. Any increase that may occur in the cost of living 
will be due more to agricultural advances than to those for 
other schedules, since agricultural products are necessities of 
life and because more than 60 per cent of the general increase 
is due to increase in duties in such products. 

The domestic market is the farmer's best market. The chief 
factor in that market are the wage earners in the United States, 
who derive their means of support from pay rolls. These wage 
earners, numbering over 27,000,000 with their households, com- 
prise more than half of our people. 

The wages paid to labor in the major industries alone are 
$11,000,000,000 annually. Employment enables them to pur 
chase their requirements. Any depression in the activities and 
industries that employ them diminishes their purchasing power. 
The conclusion is that agriculture has a material and valuable 
interest in the progress and prosperity of industry which gives 
employment to labor. 

In the remaining two or three minutes that [ must take, | 
desire to comment further on the foreign trade. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield for just a second? 
Would the gentleman put in the tables later a comparison with 
respect to the same thing, showing the old tariffs worked out 
on the same basis in the case of the two farms concerning which 
he spoke earlier in his remarks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will if I can find it. These figures were 
prepared in the Department of Agriculture, so they were pre 
pared by experts and are not my figures. 

There has been in the press a great deal of propaganda 
against this bill by certain large interests, stating we should 
reduce our duties; that this bill should fail and leave the duties 
as they are, with the next step a reduction in existing duties to 
promote our foreign trade. 

No one objects to the growth of cur foreign trade. It has in- 
creased 100 per cent under the existing tariff act and will con- 
tinue to grow as the country grows and prospers. 

There are those Americans who have gone abroad, taking, it 
is said, in excess of $20,000,000,000 of capital and invested it 
in industries in every part of the world, who have asked us to 
give them preferential treatment, if not free entry, of their 
goods into this country, these goods manufactured abroad by 
foreign labor to be brought in under preferential conditions. 
This we refused. |Applause.} When they complain that for- 
eign trade is not developing, these very people who have gone 
abroad and built industries in all parts of the world, supplying 
the markets abroad by these foreign mannfactories, are them- 
selves the persons who are deterring the growth of our foreign 
trade more than any other. If they fill the world with mann- 
factures made by American capital abroad they themselves take 
away the opportunity of selling American goods in those 
markets. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


or unwittingly at- 


is a 


Will the gentleman yield on that? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the bill make any provision for 
placing a duty on Henry Ford's tractors built in Ireland? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no change in the rate of duty. 


They come in free as agricultural machinery. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But the gentleman will concede they are 
being manufactured in Ireland? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Fer a brief question; yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that these great manufacturing 
concerns that have established plants abroad have done so real- 
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izing that we are facing retaliatory tariff acts by other nations, 
und in order to control the European trade they are being com- 
pelled to go over there and establish plants in Burope and in 


other parts of the world because they know that such retaliation 
ix inevitable? 


Mr. HAWLEY. I will answer that question as the last part 
of my remarks—— 
Mr. BACHARACH. If the gentleman will permit, I 


may 
answer the gentleman from New York by saying that 80 per cent 
of the cars that Ford manufactures in Ireland are shipped into 
this country and shipped in duty free. 


Mr. HAWLEY. For farm relief; yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How does the gentleman justify that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is farm relief. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, They are certainly not picked off of the 
trees. They are made by labor. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will not the industrialization of Russia 


within the next three and a half years, to which America is 
contributing the machinery, be instrumental in limiting the for- 
eign markets of the world to our own products manufactured 


in America that have to compete in the limited markets of the 
world? 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
Mr. HAWLEY. 
Mr. KNUTSON. 
50,000 men 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield, 

I was told the other day that there were 
walking the streets of Detroit who were formerly 
employed in the automobile industry by companies who have 
zone abroad and established factories, Is that so? 

Mr. HAWLEY I have heard it; have not the means 
verifying it 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And these capitalists who have 
gone abroad, throwing American workmen out on the streets, are 
advocating the Democratic theory of a nonprotective tariff. 


I of 


Mr. GARNER. This bill does not remedy that situation at all. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARE. I was interested in the statement the gentleman 
made about the revenue of the average farmer in the State of 
Ohio—what he would receive as the result of this bill, and the 


amount that he would have to pay. 
man 
a 


As I understood the gentle- 
he would get in his farm operations approximately $1,000 
vear, 

Mr. HAWLEY. One thousand two hundred and six dollars if 
the duties were effective. 

Mr. HARE. And he would pay only $182 for the things intro- 
duced into his home. Has the gentleman verified those figures? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will put them in the Recorp, and the gen- 
tlemman can verify them himself. 

Mr. HARE. Is the chairman willing to say that these figures 
are reliable and correct? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think they are; they were computations by 
the Department of Agriculture after intensive study. 

Mr. HARE. I was only wondering if the information was 
reliable. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think it is. 

Now, in answer to the question first asked, and in conclusion, 
when American capitalists go abroad and establish industries 
for the manufacture of goods in other countries they assume 
their own risk. We owe them no obligation. They are not going 
out with the consent or the approval of the American Congress; 
it is their own voluntary action. If they go abroad, as is al- 
leged, only to prevent a reprisal by foreign tariff on American 
goods, and they manufacture goods abroad by cheap labor, they 
can not bring their goods into the United States under any 
preferential basis. [Applause.] If they send to this country 
goods made by labor, paid one-quarter or one-sixth of the wage 
paid American labor, they have no right to complain of condi- 
tions abroad if they are in any way adverse to them. We are 
not justified in taking from the American farmers and manu- 
facturers and American labor, by unfairly reducing our duties, 
any part of their income to make good any losses foreign in- 
vestors may incur abroad. 

THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF 

Economie conditions continually alter, new articles are pro- 
duced, or old articles assume new forms, new price levels ap- 
pear, new competitors enter the field, in this changeful world of 
trade and commerce, thus in any tariff structure making certain 
duties obsolete, others ineffective, and others too low or too 
high. 

In order, without undue delay, to adapt the tariff to condi- 
tions as they arise, we have greatly enlarged the opportunities 
of the Tariff Commission for obtaining necessary information 
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and determining differences in costs of production; we have 
also increased its duties and power by authorizing it to recom- 
mend what any new rate should be. At present it merely finds 
the facts, without recommending rates. Hereafter it will also 
propose definite rates for the approval or disapproval of the 
President, 

The new provisions will facilitate investigations and mate- 
rially shorten the time necessary to reach decisions. 

Under the new provisions it is intended to keep the tariff up to 
date, obviating the necessity for frequent general revisions. 

We are the Congress of the United States, responsible for 
the prosperity of no country but our own, responsible for the 
welfare of all our people rather than for that of some of the 
most successful, if at any time a choice must be made, and the 
greatest service we can render to the nations of earth is so 
to administer our affairs that every industry and agriculture 
may prosper, every wage earner have steady employment at 
American wages, every home maintain our excellent standards 
of living, for general wealth to increase, for public and private 
betterments to more widely spread their beneficial influences, 
that we may continue to present to the world the illustrious 
example of a self-sustaining and self-sufficient nation. That 
is, rather raise other nations to our levels of living than for 
ourselves to accept theirs. While we continue the world’s 
greatest market, we can absorb increasing quantities of imports 
without disruption of our progress and send abroad enlarged 
quotas of our own productions. 

This act was prepared in a nationally minded way. Adjust- 
ments were made where the cause was sustained by the evi- 
dence without respect to geographical location, party affiliation, 
or nature of enterprise. No Democratic bill ever gave the 
South the protection its growing needs require; this bill ac- 
cords it equality of treatment. 

Congress in discharging a trust so vital to the country must 
act nationally minded, with a readiness to discharge its obli- 
gation, irrespective of praise or blame, intent only to so provide 
that comfort and prosperity may permeate the land and abide 
with all this so great a people. 

For this reason readjustments were approved where the facts 
and conditions warranted and disapproved where they did not. 
Probably no other legislation makes greater demand for dis- 
eretion and judgment, for impartiality and discernment, for 
untiring industry and an insatiable thirst for information. 

In conclusion we approach the end of a work of making a 
new tariff. It is my belief, after 17 months of careful study, 
that if this bill is enacted into law, as I am sure it will be, we 
will have a renewed era of prosperity such as followed the 
enactment of every Republican tariff bill, in which all of the 
people of the United States in every occupation, every industry, 
and every employment will share as they have always shared, 
which will increase our wealth, our employment, our comfort, 
the means of supplying our necessities, that will promote our 
trade abroad, and keep the name of the United States still be- 
fore the world as the premier nation of solid finance, fairness, 
and justice to all the people, and one which for all time intends 
to provide for its own. [Applause.] 

The following interesting summary of events in connection 
with th‘s legislation was prepared by Mr. Clayton F. Moore, 
clerk to the Committee on Ways and Means: 


HISTORY OF TARIFF ACT OF 


14 








1930 


December 3, 1928: Second session of Seventieth Congress convened. 


Majority members of Committee on Ways and Means assembled at 2 
p. m. in office of chairman to determine tariff policy in conformity to 
platform pledges, the Republican Party having been victorious at polls 

in Novembet. The following motion was adopted: 
* Resolved, That it is the sense of the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means that the committee begin hearings on 
7, 1929, for the purpose of examining the schedules and rates 


January 7, 
of the tariff act of 1922, with a view to revising such schedules and 


rates aS may be necessary.” 

December 4, 1928: Ways and Means Committee met and adopted the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means begin hearings 
on Monday, January 7, 1929, for the purpose of obtaining information 
necessary for the effective readjustment of the duties on imports wher- 
ever it shall be found necessary that such duties should be readjusted.” 

Schedule of hearings agreed upon. The chairman was authorized to 
obtain all available information from the Tariff Commission and various 
governmental sources ; also to obtain authority to sit during sessions of 
Congress. Subcommittee composed of chairman and Mr. Crisp author- 
ized to draft rules for procedure during hearings. : 

December 6, 1928: Majority members of committee met. 
designated subcommittees on various schedules. 
quested to furnish Summary of Tariff Information. 


Chairman 
Tariff Commission re- 
Public notice given 
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in respect of hearings, through press, by letter and telegram, 
through interested organizations. 
on Ways and Means (full membership). 
mony, 10,684 pages; index, 516 pages; total, 11,200 pages, in 18 com- 
piled volumes: Time consumed: 43 days and 5 nights. 

March 2, 1929: Majority members of committee met and agreed: 

1. To hold no further public hearings. 

2. Subcommittees to hold no hearings for interested parties while in 
actual session. 

8. Examine and act upon freelist items first. 

4. Proceed upon valuation basis of existing law. 

5. Issue no statements except through chairman. 

March 4, 1929: Members of Committee on Ways and Means, or a 


majority of them, who were Members elect to the Seventy-first Con- major subjects in disagreement 


gress, authorized to hold hearings, sit as committee, etc., until meeting 
of Seventy-first Congress. (Public Law, 1034.) Herbert Hoover inaugu- 


rated President of the United States. In his inaugural address he 
declared : 


“Action upon some of the proposals upon which the Republican Party | 
was returned to power, particularly further agricultural relief and | 


limited changes in the tariff, can not in justice to our farmers, our 
labor, and our manufacturers be postponed. 
a special session 
questions.” 

March 9, 1929: Closing date for briefs to be printed in hearings. 

March 16, 1929: Free-list subcommittee submitted its recommenda- 
tions to the majority members of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

March 27, 1929: First subcommittee on rates submitted its recom- 
mendations to the majority members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

April 15, 1929: The Seventy-first Congress met in special session at 
the call of the President. 


I shall therefore request 


April 16, 1929: President's message on farm relief and tariff delivered | 


te Congress. This message recommended— 


“An effective tariff upon agricultural products,” not only to protect 


the farmer's domestic market but to stimulate diversity of crops and | 


lessen his dependence upon exports, based upon differences in costs of 
production ; 

“ Some limited changes” in the schedules relating to industries other 
than agriculture, where economic changes since 1922 “ have placed cer- 
tain domestic products at a disadvantage and new industries have come 
into being,” the test of necessity for revision being “a substantial 
slackening of activity in an industry during the past few years, and a 


consequent decrease of employment due to insurmountable competition | 


in the products of that industry ” based upon the differences in cost of 
production ; 


Reorganization of Tariff Commission upon a higher salary basis; 

Revision of the flexible provisions to provide a more automatic and 
more comprehensive formula for determining rate changes and thus 
assure accurate and rapid action; and 


“A sounder basis for valuation” of imported articles subject to ad 
varolem duties. 


May 7, 
2667). 

May 9, 1929: Ways and Mears Committee, by a strictly party vote, 
ordered bill reported. Bill reported by Mr. Hawiey (H. Rept. No. 7). 
Called up in House and general debate begun. 

May 10, 1929: Bill discussed at a conference of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Informal] hearings for Members 
of Congress agreed upon following this conference. 

May 14 to 18, inclusive, 1929: Informal hearings to all Members of 
Congress requesting same by the majority members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Not stenographically reported. Committee sat 
from 10 a. m. until noon daily, from 2 to 5 p. m. May 18, and from 
7.30 p. m. to 11 o’clock p. m. May 15 and 16. There were 119 appear- 
ances on 105 paragraphs and 6 administrative sections of the bill. 

May 23, 1929: Majority members of committee submitted 91 rate 
changes to a conference of the Republican Members of the House, which 
were approved. Rule for expediting bill agreed upon. 

May 24, 1929: Committee on Ways and Means authorized the chair- 
man to offer, or designate a member to offer, the amendments agreed 
upon. Rule adopted in House. 

May 28, 1929: Bill passed House with sundry amendments. 

May 29, 1929: In Senate, referred to Committee on Finance. 

June 7, 1929: Finance Committee gave notice to public hearings. 

June 12 to July 18, 1929: Hearings held by Finance Committee and 
subcommittees. The full committee held hearings on valuation June 12 
and 13; on free list, July 11, 12, and 13; on administrative provisions, 
July 15, 16, 17, and 18; on sliding scale for sugar duties, August 7. 
The subcommittees on the rate schedules sat between June 14 and 28, 
inclusive; July 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, and 11. Witnesses heard, 1,004; testi- 
mony, with index, 8,618 pages, 249 pages of which were protests from 
foreign countries. 


July 22 to August 22, 1929: Bill under consideration by the majority 
members of the Finance Committee. 


1929: Tariff bill introduced in House by Mr. Hawrey (H. R. 
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and | 


| amendments. 
January 7 to February 27, 1929, inclusive: Hearings before Committee | 


Witnesses heard, 1,131; testi- | 


of Congress for the consideration of these two | 





| Senate agreed to 


L076] 


Finance Committee ordered the bill reported with 
teperted, with 453 amendments, by Mr 


September 4, 1929: 


SuMoor (S 


Rept. 
No. 


September 4 to 
Senate. 


o7). 


November 22, 1929: Debated from time to time 


December 2, 
vened. 


1929: Second session of Seventy-first Congress 
December 2, 1929, to March 24, 1950: 
March 24, 1930: Bill passed Senate with 1,253 
March 1930: Bill returned to House 
April 2, 1930: House adopted rule (UU 

ference. Senate agreed to conference. 
April 3 to 25, inclusive, and April 28, 
April 28, 1930: 


Debate in Senate continu 


amendments, 
25, 


Res. 197) sending bill to con 


1930; In confe 
report submitted to 
(H. Rept. No. 1326) 
April 29, 1930: Same report submitted in Senate 


rence 
Conference Llouse, with eight 
iS. Doe. 

May 1, 1930: Conference report called up in House and recommenda- 
tions of the conference committee agreed to. On disputed items: Sen 
ate amendment reducing from 8 to 6 cents per 100 pounds the duty on 
cement, agreed to. Motion to agree to Senate amendment 
entry free of duty of cement imported by a State, city, etc., lost 

May 2, 1930: Disagreed items before House. Motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendments placing a duty of 30 cents per ounce 
on silver, lost. Senate amendments placing lumber, 
shingles on free list, agreed to. Motion to insist on disagreement to 
Senate amendment imposing a duty on certain timber and lumber, agreed 
to. Senate amendments reducing the House rates on sugar, agreed to 

May 3, 1930: Disagreed items before House. Motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment providing for export debentures, lost. 
Motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendments to the organiza 
tion of the Tariff Commission and the flexible provisions, lost. 

May 5, 1930: Action on 
Senate. 

May 7, 1930: Senate asked for a further conference on the 
disagreement only. 

May 8, 1930: House agreed to further conference 

May 9, 10, 14, and 16, 1930: Conferees met. 

May 19, 1930: Senate majority conferees released from their 
to bring export debenture and flexible provisions 
separate votes before yielding to the House 

May 20, 21, 22, and 24, 1930: 
in dispute. 

May 26, 
the Senate 


138) 


permitting 


logs, cedar and 


conference report by House 


messaged lo 


items in 


promise 
back to 
conferees 
and 


Senate for 


Conferees met igreed upon items 


1930: 
by Senator Smoor 


Second conference report (S. Doc. 154) presented to 
May 27, 1930: Point wf order made in Senate against flexible previ- 
sions, sustained. Report returned to conference 
May 29, 1930: Conferees met and removed point of order from lan 
guage agreed upon. Amended report (S. Doc. 158) presented to Senat: 
June 4, 1930: Second (amended) conference 
unanimous consent in Senate, and first 


sideration. 


report 
brought 


laid aside 
up for 


by 
report con 

June 5, 1930: Vice President sustained points of order in respect of 
the agreements on watches, cheese, rayon, straying cattle, and cherries. 
Senate requested a further conference 
appointed conferees. 

June 6, 1930: 
cheese, rayon, 


Ilouse agreed to conference and 


Conferees 
straying 


met and 
cattle, and 
amended 


eliminated points of on 
cherries $y unanimous consent, 
return report (8. Doc. 158) to conferees, 
with understanding that both reports are to be made simultaneously, 
but only one vote to be taken upon the adoption of the reports. 

June 9, 1930: Conferees met and eliminated points of order against 
watches. Reports signed. 
161 and 162). 

June 13, 1930: Senate 
ports submitted to House 

June 14, 1930: House 
reports as one report (H. 
House. 

June 17, 1930, 12.59 p. m.: 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 15 minutes. 
plause.] I ask unanimous consent to extend 
remarks and print sach tables as I may desire. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
earrying the highest rates ever written into an American tariff, 
has become a law despite the protests of virtually all farm 
organizations and the warnings of many large manufacturers 
who predict that the new rates will practically destroy foreign 
markets for many American products. 

\* To my mind this tariff bill violates every precept of common 
sense, justice, and sound economics. Under the guise of pro- 
tecting the products of agriculture, the Republican majority in 
both Houses has inflicted upon the country industrial rates 
that are indefensible; rates that can only serve to add to the 
burden the farmers and consumers have carried for years; rates 


order 


toth reports presented to Senate (S. Docs. 
adopted conference reports. 
(H. Repts. 1892 and 1895). 
adopted 
Res. 


Conference re- 


rule for considering two conference 
253). Conference reports agreed to by 


Signed by the President 


[ Ap- 


and revise my 
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that will tend to reduce, and in fact eliminate, the foreign 
markets for many of our products, both industrial and agri- 
cultural 

In enactment of th legislation the administration leaders 
hive licated that they have virtually blinded themselves to 
the economic and industrial problems involved and the many 
cha ‘ that have been effe ed in recent years They ignored 
the fact that the industries of Europe, prostrated by the World 
War. have again attained normal production in many lines and 
ag ire competitors for those foreign markets which for years 
have provided profitable outlets for the surplus production of 
this try. 

ADI ro { D PANACEA 

The administration leaders have proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that there has been no change; that the old panaceas can 
still be applied; that foreign consumers must come to America 
for their merchandise and raw materials. In my opinion, their 
blind) in this respect can have only one eff reduction of 
ou rts, Which have provided employment for millions of 
An i worke reduction of the trade balance, which is re 

le in no ree for the great national prosperity 

following the W and place erican agriculture and 
indusiries upon a basis whereby expansion and employment will 
| nited to the demands of the d estic market 

This country has in recent years expended millions of dollars 
t elop forel markets for the surplus production of both 
agriculture and industry During the World War and the 
foll ing year up to 1930, our exports increased year after 
yen Months before this tariff passed the Senate the world’s 
reaction to the indefensible rates became manifest, and the 


first five months of 1930 showed a reduction of 
$446.000,000 in merchandise 


approximately 








and raw materials exported. But 
the Republican leaders refused to read this handwriting on 
the vall Thev have ntented themselves with denouncing 
those who had the courage to call attention to the economic 
mena contained in the rates and provisions of this bill 
wit have closed their eves to the true situation, and heeding 
onl he demands of a few but politically powerful industrial 
inte Which demanded special favors, have blindly dragged 
t} bill through Congress, vociferously advocating it as the 
panacea for all the business and economic ills of the Nation, 
ind noring the protests of farmers, economists, and indus- | 
triali who have sought to prevent the enactment of such 
nia injustice, 
BETRAYS *AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 

The bill is a vi tion of the platform pledge of the Repub- 
lic: Party It not compatible with the demands of the 
President for limited revision. It is a betrayal of those agri- 
cultural interests which two years ago were inveigled into 
supporting the Republican Party and its candidates by 
promises of tariff equalization as vart of the farm relief 
program 

The contention of the supporters of this bill that it is an 
agricuitura!l measure is ridiculous. Vith few exceptions the 
increases upon agricultural products are inoperative, and prac- 
tically every increase upon the products of manufactures is 
operative. No effort was made in the House to equalize these 
rates with a view of placing agriculture upon a basis of equal- 
ity with industry. An honest effort was made in the Senate to 
accomplish this But the House refused to accept the Senate 
amendments in behalf of agriculture, and turned the bill over 
to the tender mercies of the majority members of the confer- 
ence committee, those exponents of high industrial rates who, 
more than any other Members of the House, are responsible for 
the vicious and unjust rates of this bill. 

As I have stated repeatedly on the floor of this House, I 


believe in the principle of protection. 
should be equally distributed; that the farmers 
and West are as much entitled to the benefits of tariff protec- 
tion as the manufacturers of New England and Pennsylvania. 
The plea of the great mass of American people has been for 
equilization of tariff benefits. I contend that every section, 
every industry, every individual, entitled to 
But the Republican Members of this House have 
adopt this policy, 
in many of the agricultural rates; that the tomato and truck 
growers, the dairy interests, and a few other agricultural pro- 
ducers have received the rates to which they were entitled, but 


is 


refused to 


in return for these concessions the majority Members have 
insisted upon penalizing every farmer and consumer in the 


United States by increasing the industrial rates. 
FARMERS DENIED TARIFF EQUALITY 
Every attempt to give agriculture the advantage of equal 
protection has been defeated. Every effort to lower industrial 
rates to a point of parity with agricultural rates has met the 
opposition of that small coterie of Republican leaders who have 


But I believe protection | 
of the South | 


these benefits. | 


It is true they have consented to increases | 
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controlled the destinies of this bill. Those leaders raised a 
smoke screen under cover of which they manipulated the indus- 
trial rates to the highest point in the history of tariff making. 
They endeavored to camouflage this action by increasing rates 
on agricultural products of which a surplus is produced and 
upon which any tariff is inoperative. They flatly refused to 
accept the export debenture which would have made the tariff 
operative upon these surplus products of agriculture, and yet 
they have the audacity to refer to this bill as a measure de- 
signed for the relief of agriculture. 

Defeat of the export debenture killed the last hope of over 
per cent of American farmers to secure any substantial 
relief through the tariff bill, and the debenture was defeated 
upon the demand of the President, who called the special ses- 
sion for the alleged purpose of enacting tariff legislation for 
the relief of agriculture. 

Agriculture has for years been forced to carry the burden of 
extortionate tariff rates. Each election the Republican spell- 
binders in the West and Middle West have assured the farm- 
that the Republican Party stood ready to come to their 
relief; that if the voters would forget and forgive the sins of 
omission and commission of which the party had been guilty, 
it would reform and adopt a tariff program that would place 
agriculture on parity with industry. 

They have been long on promises and short on performance, 
and this tariff bill is merely a more vicious and indefensible 
repetition of the same old political “shell game,” the same old 
“gold brick” that the Republican Party has been handing the 
farmers of the United States for the past half century. 

I must confess that after reading the protestations and 
promises of the Kansus City platform, which Herbert Hoover 
and the rest of the Republican leaders acclaimed as the plat- 
form of broad policies upon which they proposed to work out 
equitable prosperity for agriculture as well as industry, I had 
some hope, especially in view of the support the Republican 
eandidates in many of the agricultural States, that 
these promises would be fulfilled to some degree at least. It 
is true that I had learned from years of experience the value 
to be placed upon such promises, but I cherished the hope that 
the Republican Party, with its powerful majorities in both 
Houses of Congress, would regard the sad plight of agricul- 
ture with at least some degree of compassion. 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOR DEPRESSION 


The Republican leaders knew that their party alone was re- 
sponsible for the desperate condition into which agriculture 
has been plunged in recent years. They knew that their gen- 
erosity in granting special tariff favors to the eastern tariff 
barons had created an economic condition without parallel in 
history; that in this country we had the anomalous spectacle 
of the great basic industry, agriculture, in the deepest depths 
of depression while the manufacturing industry was enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity, prosperity created by the discrimi- 
natory tariff favors conferred upon it. 

When the 1928 campaign was under way it was generally ad- 
mitted by the Republican leaders that the depressed condition 
of agriculture demanded an immediate and effective remedy. 
Notwithstanding the fact the Republican Party had been in com- 
plete control of all branches of Government for over eight years, 
during which period the agricultural depression became more 
pronounced each year, they virtually admitted that Republican 
leadership and Republican remedies had proved ineffective, but 
that if given another opportunity, under the leadership of Tier- 
bert Hoover they would solve the problem, place agriculture on 
parity with industry, and thereby create a national prosperity 
in which all would participate. 

Weeks before the election the announcement was made by 
President Hoover that he proposed to call a special session of 
Congress for the sole purpose of solving the problems of agricul- 
ture through the medium of farm relief and tariff legislation. 
With this in view, the Ways and Means Committee, on January 
7, 1929, opened hearings on the proposed limited revision. This 
was the signal for the protected industrial interests, their horde 
of lobbyists, and their able representatives in Congress to start 
their betrayal of the confidence the farmers of the West and 
Middle West had reposed in the campaign promises of the party. 

INDUSTRIALISTS PRESENT TARIFF CLAIMS 


When the hearings opened it was my opinion they would be 
devoted principally to a study of the tariff needs of agriculture, 
but I was soon disillusioned. Practically every protected indus- 
try in the United States, which for years had been exploiting the 
farmers and consumers, was on hand to present its-plea for ad- 
ditional protection, and to their pleas the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee gave willing ears. The records 
of those hearings are available for all who wish to read. It 
is significant that the hearings on Schedule 7, the agricultural 
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schedule, comprise only 1,734 of the 10,700 pages of the printed | 
record 

It was obvious from the outset of those hearings that it was 
net the intention or purpose of the Republican leaders to place 
agriculture upon a parity with industry. In fact, it soon was 
apparent that their efforts would be directed principally toward 
increasing the already exorbitant industrial rates that had been 
granted industry in the Fordney-McCumber bill. Throughout 
these hearings the lobbyists of the special interests swarmed 
the Capitol, each intent upon protecting the interests of their 
respective clients, and the success of their efforts was attested 
by the bill that finally emerged from the committee, a bill that 
gave to agriculture none of the promised equalization, but which 
did give to the special interests protection beyond their most 
avaricious dreams. 


AN ORGY OF RATE BOOSTING 


Those hearings, ostensibly for the relief of agriculture, de- | 
generated into an orgy of rate boosting for the industrial inter- 
ests. Never in the history of American tariff making had that 
spectacle been equaled. industries which for years had been 
extorting unjust and unreasonable profits from the public sent 
their representatives to appear before the committee and de- 
wmand higher rates, which would give them the power to further 
exploit the domestic consumers. They depicted their plight as 
pitiful; that they were being overwhelmed by the products of | 
eheap foreign labor; that their existence depended upon addi- 
tional protection. 

These claims were made notwithstanding the fact the rec- | 
ords show that many of those protected industries have 
“watered ” their stock to many times its actual value to conceal 
their exorbitant profits. Apparently the vaunted prosperity of 
American industries was merely a myth. According to their 
eontentions, there was hardly an‘industry that was not “ run 
down at the heel,” suffering from foreign competition, and could | 
be saved only by increasing the tariff rates upon its particular | 
product. 

The Republican Members were touched to the heart by these | 
pitiful pleas of America’s “ giant” industries. At times it ap- | 
peared as if the Republican committee members would mingle 
their tears with those of the great corporations whose stocks 
have doubled, trebled, or quadrupled in value as a result of the 
special tariff favors lavished upon them by the generous and ap- 
preciative Republican leaders. All campaign pledges, all thought 
of relief for agriculture, if any such thought ever existed,. were 
forgotten in the scramble to provide special interests the exorbi- 
tant rates they were demanding. 

PLACE PREMIUM UPON INEFFICIENCY 


The Republican members of the committee placed a premium 
upon industrial inefficiency. Every down-at-the-heel industrial- 
ist who appeared before them placed the blame for the condition 
of his particular industry upon foreign competition and inade- 
quate tariff rates. Obsolete equipment, excessive overcapitali- 
vation, inefficiency of management, or excessive distribution 
costs were never considered as factors contributing to the de- 
pressed condition of any industry. The industries and the 
Republican members of the committee could find only one 


cause—foreign competition. And one remedy—higher tariff 
rates. 
The Republican members never considered the fact that 


they were placing upon the American farmers and consumers 
the burden of virtually all inefficiency and overcapitalization in 
American industry. They proceeded to raise the rates, ap- | 
parently upon the assumption that to the American industrial- 
ists should be granted the privilege of placing upon the public | 
the burden of all mismanagement and industrial inefficiency. | 

In this connection, it is rather significant that the most effi- | 
cient of the American industries—the automotive industry— | 
was one of the few appearing before the committee in opposi- 
tion to higher tariff rates. The automobile manufacturers took 
the broad view that the American public should not be penalized | 
because of inefficiency in industry or the frenzied financial 
transactions of many of these corporations which are among 
the chief beneficiaries of this tariff bill. They urged that a 
policy be adopted that would tend toward development of 
foreign markets for the surplus production of America’s farms 
and industries, a policy that met only the derisive seorn of 
Republican leaders who were determined to secure for their 
special interests the highest rates that could be written into the 
bill. 


e 


HAD NO INTENTION OF FULFILLING PLEDGES 


I contend that from the very inception of this tariff bill 
the Republican leaders had no intention of giving agriculture 
a “square deal”; that they had no intention of fulfilling the 
pledges of their party platform. so far as those planks relating 
to the relief of agriculture were concerned. Apparently, they 
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deemed it both expedient and necessary to give first heed to 
the demands of those to whom the party was under obligation 
for financial support during the campaign, as was attested hy 
Joe GrunpDy's testimony before the Senate lobby investigation 
committee. Grunvy clearly expressed the Republican point of 


view when he indicated that the industrial interests of his 
State and other States in the North and East felt that they 
had paid for additional tariff favors when they contributed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, extorted from the public, to 
the Republican “war chest” to elect Herbert Hoover. The 
farmers of the United States, who for years have been sub 
jected to the extortions of the tariff barons, were not such lib 


eral contributors to the Republican campaign fund 
ing to the Grundy line of reasoning, were therefore of second- 
ary importance in the consideration of tariff rates. 

The reports of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate preve conclusively 
how thoroughly the Republican leadership is imbued with the 
political theory of Grundyism—that to those who contribute 
should go the profits of political The tariff rates 
reported by those committees, the majority of which were incor 
porated into the bill signed by President Hoover on June 16. 
are designed to reimburse manyfold the generous contributions 
of the manufacturing interests the Republican 
fund. 

According to this theory, so frankly portrayed by Mr. Grunpy, 


, and, accord- 


success 


to campaigi 


| the extent to which promises of the Republican Party to pro 
| vide relief for the farmers will be carried out depends upon 


the amount of protection they are willing to purchase through 
campaign contributions. In other words, the Republican Party 
under the present leadership apparently adheres to the Grundy 
policy of extending the benefits of protection to those who will 
pay for it by providing the funds necessary to perpetuate the 
party in power. 

This policy may have an appeal to the manufacturing inter 


ests with millions of profits upon which to draw; but it has no 


| appeal to the American farmer who has been subjected to the 


om 
pelled to take the prices fixed by the world markets for his 
products. 

BNTIRE COUNTRY VOICES PROTEST 

On May 7, 1929, the Ways and Means Committee reported 
the tariff bill in the House, and the American public was ap- 
prised of the class of tariff legislation that could be expected 
under the leadership of the Republican Party. The disillusion- 
ment of the farmers of the country, who had been inveigled by 
the promises of Republican leaders into retaining that party in 
power, was immediate and complete. Farm leaders who were 
under the impression that agriculture would receive a fair hear 
ing and fair rates, denounced the bill as a complete betrayal of 
the agricultural interests. Members of Congress were deluged 
with protests from every section of the country. But the Repub- 
lican machine, in complete control of the House, disregarded all 
protests, applied the “ gag rule” to prevent consideration of the 
measure on the floor of the House, and passed the bill which 
contained 434 pages, 183 sections, and 727 paragraphs, without 
giving any Member, other than the 15 Republican Members of 
the Ways and Means Committee who framed the bill, an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment. 

Many of the Republican Members from agricultural States, 
who in the campaign had been most vociferous in pledging the 
Republican Party to tariff equality for agriculture, meekly 
followed the dictates of their party leaders and. voted to apply 
the gag rule which placed the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee in complete control of the situation and 
prevented offering of amendnrents for relief of the farmers. 
The Republican leaders applied the party whip and those al 
leged representatives of the farmers, whose promises were 
largely responsible for Republican success in the 1928 election, 
aided and abetted the party leaders in accomplishing their pur- 
pose of granting to industry tariff rates discriminatory against 
agriculture, violating the pledge of the Republican Party and 
perpetuating the conditions against which the farmers of the 
country were in almost open revolt prior to the Republican Na 
tional Convention at Kansas City. 

SENATE COALITION RATES 


The history of the tariff bill in the Senate was 
different. The Democratic-progressive coalition di 
rates and exposed to the public the hypocrisy of the Republican 
contention that the bill was framed for the purpose of equaliz 
ing tariff benefits. The coalition proceeded to rewrite several 
of the schedules, reducing many of the industrial rates to a 
point of parity. Defeat of the coalition, due logrolling 
tactics during the last weeks the bill was under consideration 
resulted in undoing much of the good work of the coalition 
But the bill as it was finally returned from the Senate was far 
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superior to the House bill, many of the schedules representing 
un honest effort to place agriculture upon parity with industry 
The Republican leaders of the House, incensed by the action 
the Senate, again applied the party whip and the House 
refused to accept the Senate amendments, the majority of the 
so-called progressives obeying the dictates of the party machine 
and voting to send the bill to conference. 


ol 


BATES INCREASED IN CONFERENCI 


In conference, the camouflage of the Republican leaders was 
dropped completely. They showed conclusively that they were 
primurily interested in the highest rates they could obtain for 
industry. On practically every item upon which there was a 
difference between the House and Senate rates, the conference 
accepted the highest rate. As a result, the average of rates in 
four of the schedules are now higher than in either the House 
or Senate bills. 

The House, obeying the distates of the Republican Party 
leaders, struck the export debenture from the bill, increased the 
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rites on cement and sugar, and finally passed the bill, with only 


a mere handful of the Republican Representatives from agri- 
cultural States having the courage to oppose the demands of 
the party leaders. 
and GRUNDY 
practically 
against it. 
The bill was signed by President Hoover with apologies to the 
American public, and the assertion that he hoped to remedy the 
glaring defects of the measure by exercising the powers given 
the President in the flexible provision. 
failure to come the relief of agriculture when it became 
evident that the leaders of his party had no intention of carry- 
ing out the pledges of the Kansas City platform, his opposition 


every Senator from an agricultural State 


to 


to the export debenture, which offered for over 80 per cent of | 


the farmers the means of securing tariff protection, and his 
virtual acquiescence in the program put over by his party 
leaders in behalf of the tariff barons, indicates that the relief 
agriculture will receive through Mr. Hoover's application of the 
flexible provision will be a minus quantity. 

BILL WRITTEN 


BY LOBBYISTS 


The Hawley-Smoot tariff is not the result of the applica- 
tion of economic facts derived from research and investigation. 
It is not the result of the application of scientific deduction or 
findings. It is the result of political subserviency to a small but 
powerful group, financially able to maintain in Washington a 
large and efficient corps of lobbyists and to control to a great 


extent the financial affairs as well as » policies > | : ‘ 
‘ Ss as well as the policies of the Repub- | mixing, treating to drinks, and casual appeals or outright bribery is 


lican Party. 

It is generally conceded that the lobbyists wrote and put over 
the Hawley-Smoot bill. Certainly there was no public demand 
for the indefensible rates contained in this measure. On the 
other hand, there was a widespread and vigorous demand that 
the rates either be reduced to place agriculture upon parity 
with industry or the bill defeated. 

A poll of newspaper editors while Senate debate on the bill 
Was in progress revealed that a total of 75 per cent, of whom 
i> per cent were editors of Republican papers, opposed the bill. 
tut the demands of the public were disregarded. The Repub- 
lican leaders ve heed only to the demands of the lobbyists 
representing special interests, and practically every schedule of 
the tariff bill indicates how effective was the work of those 
lobbyists and the influence they wield over legislation of this 
character under a Republican administration. 

Even President Hoover, titular head of the Republican Party, 
frankly admitted the power of the lobby which was formed in 
Washington to put over the rates of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 
In announcing that he would approve the bill one of the reasons 
he advanced was that it would relieve the country for many 
years from further tariff revisions, which are not only disturb- 
ing to business but, with all their collateral surroundings in 
lobbies, logrolling, and the activities of group interests, are dis- 
turbing to public confidence. 


POWER OF THE LOBBYISTS 


Discussing the power of the lobbyists and their connection 
with this bill, Gustavus Myers, in a recent article in the New 
York World, stated: 

The enactment of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill bas presented a singu- 
lar and mystifying aspect. Here is a measure which has been widely 
denounced in America and has intense perturbation in other 
countries. American bankers, economists, industrialists, and merchants 
have declared that the results will be evil. 

The bill, they variously point out, will greatly increase the cost of 
living at home, will not benefit domestic business except in isolated in- 
stances, will cripple America’s foreign trade, and forfeit the good will 


caused 





In the Senate the votes of Senators Resp | 
of Pennsylvania saved the measure from defeat, | 
voting | 


| deft 


| definite 


However, the President's | 


| diplomat and something more in 
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of other nations. From Europe have come vehement protests and 
threats of reprisals and a tariff war. 
Congress spent nearly 15 months in debate on the bill. David 8. 


Muzzy, professor of history at Columbia University, has estimated the 
cost of this protracted debate at no less than $2,000,000. Yet all of the 
politicians involved have been and are seeking to evade responsibility 
for the bill 

There has been a general effort on 
dominant Republican Party, as well as representatives of the Demo- 
cratic Party, to disowa the bill. Senator Fess, one of the most hide- 
bound of Republican regulars, has sought to cast blame for many of 
the high duties upon the Democrats. The veteran tariff lobbyist Senator 
Grounpy, and also Senator Resp, both stanch protectionists from the 
highly industrialized State of Pennsylvania, assailed the bill and an- 
nounced their reluctance in supporting It. 

And the matter will remain a mystery so long as we continue in the 
regulation groove of thinking that Congress is composed of two Houses. 
But there is another house which Senator Caraway has succinctly 
termed “the third house.” Unrecognized by any provision of law, it is, 
nevertheless, a fixed institution and has supplied ample proof of its 
underhand capacity in both proposing and shaping legislation. 
This third house is the lobby, the operations of which supply the answer 
to the riddle. 

The composition of the third house is unusual and invites excep- 
tional attention. A _ political government is installed in Washington; 
at least the administrative and other branches are supposed to embody 
political principles. The third house is in nowise actuated 
by principles, political or other. It represents specified interests, 
generally of a financial and industrial character. 

There are hundreds of organizations centered in Washington. 
of these are representative of movements, not of interests. 
watch legislation but do not undertake to interfere; 
are those of observation. 

It is the organizations which are financed by particular interests 
for the purpose of molding legislation that compose the real lobby, 
or the third house. They use politics and manipulate politicians with 
the sole aim of producing financial benefits for their industrialist 
backers, who are corporations or combinations of corporations. Hence 
the third house is in reality a representation of industries executing 
its influence and will within a politically organized government. 

Disclosures before the Senate lobby investigating committee gave 
only inklings of the ramifications and subtle arts of the third house. 
Those disclosures afforded no enlightenment at all on the vast differ- 
ence between modern lobbying methods and those of former times. 
Just as industry itself has evolved from the crude to the superfine 
organization, so has lobbying developed into a masterly science. The 
old-time individual lobbyist who depended upon personal geniality, free 


the part of spokesmen of the 


Many 
They 
their functions 


obsolete. 

The members of the third house of present days are of a different 
order. Cloaking themselves under the impressive name of some or- 
ganization, they maintain elaborate offices, have busy staffs of press 
agents, secretaries, corps of stenographers, and retinues of lawyers. 

Included in their highly efficient service is an intelligence depart- 
ment which gives almost instant notification whenever there is intro- 
duced a bill which in anyway affects the interests they represent. 
They minutely scrutinize every item of proposed legislation, and if it 
is considered dangerous, formulate immediate plans to suppress or 
counteract it. 

To cope with such a situation the third-house lobbyist must be a 
resourcefulness. He is skilled in 
specious arguments, studies the character of those with whom he deals, 
knows how to appeal to the political home interests of politicians, and 
understands how to induce swapping of votes. This last named was 
one of the most effective in promoting the passage of the tariff bill, as 
testimony before the Senate lobby investigating committee clearly indi- 
cated. 

“The rate structure, in the main,” said Senator La Fo_uwrre of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, “is the product of a combination of lobbyists 
who pooled their interests to secure the rewriting of this piece of legis- 
lation during the final weeks of its consideration. For the first time 
in the history of the Senate avowed lobbyists testified under oath re- 
garding the deals by which they proposed to secure the duties they 


wanted. Votes were changed overnight, not by arguments nor by new 
evidence. Industrial lobbyists have secured new and higher tariff 


rates for the benefit of the special interests they represent.” 
But before demonstrating its ability to carry out its designs, the 
third house had to have precise information as to congressional plans. 


An illustration of the lengths to which the third house could and did 


go was proved in the case of Senator BincHaM, of Connecticut. 

Cc. L. Eyanson, a representative at a salary of $10,000 a year of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, was placed by Senator 
BINGHAM on the Government pay roll as clerk of the Senate Finance 
Committee. In that capacity Eyanson had full entrée to the com- 
mittee’s secret sessions at which tariff rates were framed. 
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He did his work so effectively that the result was the granting of 
increased rates amounting to $76,000,000 annually. Disclosure of the 
facts brought severe censure upon BincHam in the Senate. 
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| and the 


Never in the history of legislation has Washington seen so numerous, | 


so well organized, and so adroit an assemblage of lobbyists as were in 
evidence during the progress of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. Accord- 
ing to Senator McKeuiar, the present tactics of lobbyists are more 
those of indirection in operating through influential friends than at- 
tempts at direct approach. But proved facts hardly bear out that 
assertion. 

The American Tariff League was in militant 
to the testimony of its secretary, it has an 


evidence. 


annual budget of about 


According | 


$100,000 and 600 contributing members, among whom are the General | 


Electric Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., the 
Cheney Silk Co., the American Cyanamid Co., the Eastman Kodak Co., 
and other corporations. 

When the Senate lobby investigating committee sought to prove that 
the American Tarif! League was in reality working for higher tariff 
rates, W. Warren Barbour, 
blandly insisted that its purpose was “ only to educate people.” 
ing that “educational” idea a little further, Senator Watsu 
whether the “education” was not designed to 
act favorably upon the league's proposals. 
affirmatively. 

The activities of William Burgess, of Pennsylvania, a conspicuous 
member of the third house, were described in detail im a report by 
Senator Caraway. For many years Burgess had been employed as a 
representative at Washington by the United States Potters’ Association, 
of which he has been vice president. Burgess has also been employed 
by wool and ether associations. 

In this case, too, Senator McKeLLAR’s asseveration is not borne out. 
Here we see again an economic representative of a special industry 


asked 
impress Congress to 
Mr. Barbour 


giving his undivided attention to promoting its financial interests and | 


doing it in person. Senator Caraway’s report did not describe Bur- 
gess’s methods, but it did point out: 

“During the entire time he has been in Washington, almost, if not 
continuously, since the first of the current year, his principal, if not 


and particularly after Schedule 2, the earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware schedule. He has been in frequent consultation with Members 
of the Senate on tariff matters, as well as with others at the Capitol, 


exhibiting deep concern in the passage of the tariff bill as it came from | 


the House, or in securing higher duties on manufactured products.” 

Before his appointment to the Senate, Josern R. Grunpy, head of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, was quite outspoken. 
He frankly declared that only by alert watchfulness on the part of 
those concerned could “ protected interests get the kind of legislation 
they need at the hands of Congress.” Which led to Senator Caraway’s 
significant comment: “ You are in the third house and you write the 
rates, do you not?” 

As practical organizations the special industries maintain ‘their third 
house on an adequate if not a lavish scale. What the total expendi- 
ture is no one can accurately say. 

Iiere were two associations alone—the Southern Tariff Association and 
the American Taxpayers’ League—which gathered more than $1,000,000 
in funds during the past four years. 
ciated them as shadowy lobby organizations and expressed amazement 
at the gullibility of business contributors—an opinion which, in turn, 
may well arouse reciprocal amazement. But granting that they have 
been phantom organizations this urgent question arises: What, 
have been the cumulative revenues of actual influential organizations? 

Some light upon funds spent is given by this Senate committee report 
upon the fight over the sugar schedule: 

“ Both sides of the controversy are represented—the one organization 
or group of organizations struggling for an increase in the duty pre 
scribed by existing law, the other to secure a reduction or at least 
maintain the rate at the present level. Roughly estimated, the cost to 
the contending forces of the fight they have waged over the tariff bill 
now before the Senate has been over $400,000, the cost to those urging 


| tariff bill was signed. 


its president at the time, benigniy and | 
Press- | 


replied | 


|} Can 


| tained in power agriculture would receive the 


then, | 


| man from Texas [Mr. Garner], I realize fully 


| this body. 


| they have been ruthless 
Senator CArRaway's report depre- 


| tains two substantive propositions, 





the raise being between $175,000 and $200,000, and the cost to those | 


against the raise being between $200,000 and $225,000. Some of the 
organizations constituting units in the lobby maintain permanent estab- 
lishments in Washington.” 

The third house is the one factor that has not disowned the new 
tariff law. This, the evidence shows, is the culmination of its system- 
atic campaign to use the Government's taxing power for groups of 
private beneficiaries who do not openiy hail the acts of their agents. 


TARIFF HITS FARMERS” FOREIGN MARKETS 


The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill not only discriminates against 
the farmers in the exorbitant and indefensible rates granted 
numerous industries, thereby assuring increases in the prices 
of practically all commodities the farmer is compelled to buy, 
but it goes further and threatens to destroy the foreign markets 
for the surplus production of American farms, 


| other purpose. 
| conference report with the duty on lumber, the duty on cement, 
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The fact has repeatedly been pointed out in both the House 
Senate that agriculture would be the first to feel the 
effect of any retaliatory tariff policies that may be adopted by 
foreign countries. The manufacturers, well organized 
trol production and limit it domestic demand, are in posi 
tion to secure maximum benefits from the tariff. But the 
farmer, unorganized, is forced to sustain the losses inflicted by 
the retaliatory policies of those foreign countries that hereto 
fore have been the chief cousumers of the surplus crops 

It is rather significant that cotton constituted nearly 25 per 
cent of the $63,000,000 decline in merchandise exports during 
the month of May, and it is also significant that the price of 
the staple went to a new low level for recent years when the 
Wheat is in practically the same posi- 
tion as cotton. Without an export debenture, faced with the 
growing resentment of those foreign countries which heretofore 
have provided markets for the surplus production, and with 
the domestic markets reduced by widespread unemployment and 
the consequent curtailment of the purchasing power of the 
American workmen, the farmer is placed in anything but an 
enviable position. 

I contend that the discriminatory tariff policy of the Repub- 
lican leaders is directly responsible for the serious plight of 
American farmers. Since the enactment of the Fordney 
McCumber tariff in 1922 the agricultural depression has each 
year become more pronounced and more acute. The Republi 
leaders recognized the fact that the tariff was at least 
partially responsible for this condition and admitted it in the 
Kansas City platform and their campaign pledges. They led 
the farmers to believe that if the Republican Party was re 
tariff relief de- 
manded; that the discriminatory rates would be adjusted and 
agriculture placed on parity with industry. But again they 
betrayed the interests of agriculture, enacted the Hawley-Smoot 
bill with its higher industrial rates, and any hope that Ameri 
can farmers may have entertained for relief under a Republi- 


tO con 


to 


| can administration has been dissipated. 
his only business, has been in looking after pending tariff legislation, | 


“mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, like the gentle 
the futility of 
making any address on this bill. I have discussed it at length 
twice, pointing out its iniquities and going into detail as to its 
vicious features from my viewpoint. Therefore I shall not at- 
tempt to make any real discussion as to the demerits of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if any legislative body in the history of 
world was ever controlled by leaders drunk with power it is 
I appeal from “ Philip drunk to Philip sober.” In 
future, let us consider important legislation under the general 
rules of the House in an orderly and parliamentary way, which 
will result in better-considered and better legislation [Ap 
plause.}] I have the highest respect for the leaders individual) 
They are my personal friends and they are men of the highest 
character, but in the consideration of this tariff bill from the 
very day the Ways and Means Committee fi! its hearings 
They seem to think that they must 
act as guardians, if not wet purses, for some of the brethren 
of the majority, and the purpose of this rule adopted to-day 
for the consideration of this bill was for that purpose and for 
no other, to prevent them from having to vote directly on the 
second conference report placing a duty on lumber and cement. 
There was no need for this rule. This conference report was 
privileged and could have been called up without any rule, but 
if called up under the general ruies of the House are 
two separate and distinct substantive conference reports, and 
the House would have had an opportunity to vote on each of 
them. My colleagues, even if one bill is before you and it con- 
the rules of the House pro- 
vide that it can be divided and you can vote on each the 
propositions, for you might be for one and against the other; 
but, to contravene that, this rule is brought in, and for 
They knew if separate votes could be had 


the 


ished 


there 


¢ 
of 


no 
the 


which alone would justify the defeat of this bill, would em 
barrass many of the Republicans, and the leaders knew that 
many of them would not vote for the second conference report. 
Therefore they hit upon this scheme which contravenes th 
rules of the House, to force you to yote on both of them at one 
time. My colleagues, you can not deceive your constituents by 
this subterfuge. If you vote for th : al 
yoting a duty on lumber, shoes, cement, and every oth 
in the bill, and there is no escape from it. Do not deceiv: 
selves nor attempt to deceive your constituents with alibi 
Now, in the whole consideration of this bill the rules of 
House have been brushed aside, gag applied, rules brought 
meet the political exigencies of the case. I know the 


conference report 


this 
n to 


bill is 
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going to pass, and, like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gar- 
NER], I can not get up any steam in discussing it. I shall con- 
tent myself with making just a few calm, dispassionate obser- 
vations regarding it, and I have reduced what I am going to 
say to writing, and I am going to do what I very seldom do— 
read those observations. 

Within a few minutes the final legislative formality of passing 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff monstrosity will be consummated and 
the bill will go to the President for his approval. Instead of 
being a limited revision to equalize agricultural tariff benefits 
with industrial ones, the bill widens and enlarges the disparity 
and greatly penalizes agriculture for the benefit of industry, 
and is general in scope. It specifically raises duties on over a 
thousand articles and raises duties on thousands of others not 
specifically named in the bill by increasing the rate provided in 
the basket clause of some of the schedules, which affects thou- 
sands of useful articles. I am convinced beyond reasonable 
doubt that the bill is the worst and most inequitable tariff bill 
ever enacted by Congress, and that its enactment into law is 
fraught with grave consequences to our economic welfare; that 
it will greatly reduce our foreign commerce, both exports and 
imports; that it will injuriously affect our factories, causing 
them to run on part time, thus throwing many workmen out 
of employment or greatly reducing their weekly pay; that agri- 
culture, instead of being benefited, will be seriously injured, and 
for each dollar of benefit agriculture may receive it will be 
penalized at least $10 on account of the higher prices the farm- 
ers will have to pay for their essentials of life. 

The bill violates the promises of both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties in the last campaign to remove the disparity 
in tariff benefit as between agriculture and industry, and the 
consuming public will be unjustly burdened with additional 
taxes for the benefit of the special interests. Under the pseudo 
claim of aiding agriculture, this bill is forced through Congress 
by lobbyists and the tariff millionaires, large contributors to the 
Republican campaign fund. They know the farmers are given 
mere paper tariff duties, for the most part inoperative and 
futile, while industry is given, in many instances, embargo 
duties and other rates 100 per cent effective, which give Ameri- 
can manufacturers a monopoly of our home market, thus per- 


mitting them to levy an unfair tribute upon the American con- | 


suming public. Let me illustrate the solicitude this so-called 
farmers’ bill shows for the farmer: His rakes, forks, harness, 
and hoes are taken off the free list and a high tariff duty levied 
upon them, thus increasing their cost to him. He is to pay a tax 
on the brick, cement, and lumber used on his farm, while the 
great power trusts, railroads, and telephone companies can 
import free of duty their posts. 

When this bill becomes a law, in my judgment, it will be an 
unfortunate event for our beloved country, but a good thing 
politically for the Democratic Party, for I am persuaded that 
the American electorate will rebel against its injustice and 
drive from power the Republican Party responsible for its 
passage. Loving country more than party, I had hoped the 
calamity might be averted, and I have fought its passage at 
every stage and will, of course, vote against it. The bill will 
probably reach the President next Monday, and many columns 
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have been written in the newspapers as to what the President | 


will do with it. It has been most amusing—oh, what delicious 
humor! You recall the old story of the justice of the peace 
who advised a lawyer pleading a case before him that he might 
speak as long as he desired, but when he concluded he would 
find the judgment of the court already written out, signed, and 
recorded on a certain page of the document. Mr. Ford and 
other efficient business men, many of the leading newspapers of 


the Nation, the agricultural interests, and 1,080 economists of | 


the Nation have with wonderful unanimity urged the President 
to veto the bill. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the story of the 
justice of the peace correctly reflects the attitude of the Presi- 
dent relative to this bill. I am neither a seer nor a prophet, nor 
am I authorized to speak for the President, but I hazard a pre- 
diction as to what he will do. He will issue a statement severely 
criticizing the bill, saying he does not approve it in its entirety, 
that it has many bad features; but that, as it will aid agricul- 
ture—which, in my judgment, without the debenture, which he 
opposed, it will not do—taken as a whole, the good outweighs 
the bad, and that, as he has power under the flexible clause to 
rewrite the bill and correct its errors, he approves it. My col- 
leagues, see if I am not a correct prophet. 
clause, upon the recommendation of the Tariff Commission to be 
uppointed by the President, whose term of office under a deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court is subject to the will 
of the President, he can raise or lower by 50 per cent any tariff 


duty. May I make this practical suggestion to an already over- 
tax-burdened people? Bring pressure at once to bear on the 
President to exercise this great power, delegated to him at his 


Under the flexible | 


insistent demand, to correct immediately some of the most out- | employee has been the sufferer. 
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rageous wrongs of the bill. The duties on sugar, shoes, lumber, 
cement, clothes, household and kitchen furniture and utensils, 
and steel products can be reduced 50 per cent. The President 
has the power to reduce them. Will he exercise it? Time alone 
will tell. For the welfare of the Nation, I hope he will. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Harr}. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the policies of a government or 
nation may change with social and economic conditions, but 
the fundamentals upon which a government is founded can not 
change without affecting the future or final destiny of such 
government. The high protective tariff policy is not one of 
the fundamentals upon which our Government is based. It is 
true the policy of protection, to a greater or less extent, has 
existed for more than a century, still this does not make it a 
basic principle of government. History reveals the fact that 
the existence of slavery was a well-recognized policy in our 
country for two centuries or more, but the policy of physical 
slavery no longer prevails, although it was constitutionally rec- 
ognized by our present form of government for three-quarters 
of a century. 

That is, a hundred years ago certain men, women, and chil- 
dren were not free. They were held in physical bondage under 
a well-recognized policy of government. Their masters domi- 
nated and had complete control. The products of their labors 
were turned over to their masters. The policy was ordered to 
be changed nearly 70 years ago, but in reality, gentlemen, it 
was only shifted, for we still have men, women, and children, 
reckoned by the millions, who are in economic slavery and bond. 
age because of the established high protective tariff policy of our 
Government. The policy in both instances existed and was 
maintained primarily for the benefit of the few. One of the 
stock arguments in favor of the original policy was that the 
slave was better fed, better clothed, better housed, and better 
eared for generally than if he had been permitted to shift for 
himself. The same argument is heard to-day in support of the 


| high protective tariff policy, supported and maintained by the 


same Government. The advocates of such a policy, the eco- 
nomic masters of the situation, and the tariff barons are all 
saying in justification of the policy that the men and women, 
often referred to as economic serfs, are better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, and better cared for generally than they 
would be without this guardian care, saying, “The higher the 
tariff the greater the prosperity.” The high protectionists have 
labored long and loud proclaiming how the protective tariff 
policy insures better wages and more regular employment for 
labor, and they have not failed to proclaim with high-sounding 
phrases and convincing logic how it furnishes a market to the 
farmer; how it increases the prices of his products and swells 
his income beyond his most sanguine expectations, but all these 
arguments fail and are but “sounding brass” to the man who 
is hungry for the lack of work or the farmer whose home has 
been sold because his income has been less than his outgo. 

You may argue and you may philosophize as much as you 
please but they all fail when you face conditions like those we 
have had to confront for the past 12 months. For more than a 
year now Congress has had under consideration a tariff bill 
carrying the highest duties of any bill within the history of our 
Government and almost from the beginning the condition of the 
farmer and industrial worker has grown worse as the days have 
passed by until to-day we have millions of laborers walking the 
streets of our industrial centers looking for work and begging 
for bread. 

The argument made by high protectionists that a high tariff 
is largely for the benefit of labor is a rather plausible one but 
does not always prove to be true, for very often the laborer 
receives but little or none of the advantage arising from such a 
tariff. On the other hand, a high tariff invariably stimulates 
production and when the production of an article increases to 
such an extent that it exceeds the demand and there is a surplus 
the manufacturer, almost without exception, reduces production 
by curtailing operations which means that the employee is 
thrown out of employment to a greater or less extent and any 
apparent increase in wages per day is offset by a reduction in 
the number of days of employment. To illustrate, suppose an 
employee under normal conditions is entitled to receive a wage 
of $3.25 per day for 300 days annually and then by reason of a 
high protective tariff on the article he is helping to make his 
wage is increased to $3.50, but by reason of this increase in the 
tariff and resulting increase in profits to the manufacturer there 
is increased production by the introduction of additional ma- 
chinery or an increase in working hours by night shifts and 
such production increases beyond demands and the plant closes 
for 30 or 60 days during the year, or closes on an average of 
one day in the week for a year, it is easy to see that the 
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For example, under normal conditions the employee in the 
first instance who works for 300 days at $3.25 per day will 
receive $975 annually; but suppose, as we suggest, that his 
wage is increased to $3.50 per day, but he then loses 30 days in 
order to reduce production to meet demand, he would work only 
270 days, which would mean an annual income of only $945, or 
an actual loss of $30 per year. At the same time he has been 
compelled to pay an increase in price of the commodities he 
has had to buy, and to that extent his annual income has been 
further decreased. But suppose, instead of a loss of 30 days, 
there should be a suspension of 60 days during the year in 
order to harmonize production with demand—and many plants 
have been closed this year for more than 60 days—this same 
employee would receive only $840 per year, or an actual loss | 
of $135 per annum; and this, coupled with the higher cost of | 
living, which follows a high tariff, his net income is absolutely 
wiped out, and he finds himself at the end of the year in a 
much worse condition under the increased tariff than under 
the normal conditions referred to. To my mind, this serves to 
illustrate exactly what we are facing to-day. Following the 
high protective tariff provided for in the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of 1922, there was increased production in industry. 
It could not continue indefinitely. The saturation period was 
reached a year ago or more when the supply of manufactured 
goods, according te statements made by the manufacturer, ex- 
ceeded demand. 
in unemployment and distressing conditions among those em- 
ployed in the various industrial enterprises. 

Of course, the laboring man should be paid in proportion to 
his contribution toward the value of an article, for he is legally 


Curtailment of production followed, resulting | 
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agriculture as well as industry. But in view of the high rates 
found in the last tariff act passed in 1922 and in view of the 
undisputed and lamentable fact that agriculture has gone from 
bad to worse every year from its passage to the present time 
I am unable to see where any intelligent farmer can longer 
deceived by this argument. 

However, the proponents of the bill are saying now that the 
passage of the bill will mean higher prices for farm crops. If 
there is any change at all, they will have to be higher because it 
is almost impossible for them to go lower, for the price of 
wheat, cotton, corn, and some of the other crops is lower to-day 


be 


| June 14—than on any corresponding date since the passage of 
the high tariff act of 1922. 
I am not certain that there is going to be an increase in the 


price of farm crops after the this bill, 
should be a small increase, or a substantial increase 
| matter, it does not follow that there will be a greater net in- 
come or increased prosperity to the farmer. He might sell his 
products for a higher price and still he may be the loser because 
| of the greater increase in the price of those things he has to 
| purchase to carry on his farming operations or for those things 
| he may need in his home. I will attempt to illustrate the point 
I am endeavoring to make by the use of some figures recently 
obtained from the Department of Commerce and the Department 
| of Agriculture. 

The table below will show the average annual production of 
five major farm crops, to wit, cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and tame 
hay for the 5-year period from 1912 to 1916, and the period 
from 1925 to 1929, together with the per cent of increased pro 


passage of 


if there 
for that 


but 





entitled to it; but he is entitled to a further consideration, for 
when he elects to follow a particular line of work and endeavors 
to increase his efficiency he has a right to expect regular em- 
ployment. The manufacturer can close his plant for 30 or 60 
days with but little or no material loss, but when the laboring 
man is thrown out of employment for 30 or 60 days he suffers 
and in many cases suffers to hurt. 

Gentlemen, I am making this observation not for the purpose 
of misleading or prejudicing the mind of anyone, but I am sub- 
mitting it to the reason and intelligence of what has often been 
referred to here as “ Mr. Average Man.” If I am wrong in the 
facts submitted or in the conclusions drawn, my mind is open 
to conviction and I am prepared to correct either, but if I am 
right I feel that those who listen or those who read will sooner 
or later register their approval or indorsement in a way that 
all will be able to understand or interpret their wishes in the 
matter, and that this long-standing, high, and increasing pro- 
tective-tariff policy will be changed or modified in such a way 
that all classes may be benefited alike, if there be any benefit, 
and the old policy of “equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none” will again become the dominant and leading policy of 
our Government. 

The high protectionists proclaim from the housetop that this 
policy is necessary in order to maintain domestic or home mar- 
kets for producers. That may work well for the manufacturer, 
but the cotton producer wants also a world market for his crop. 

If you foree the cotton grower to confine himself to the home 
market and exclude his crop from the markets of the world you 
will drive him completely out of business, because under existing 
conditions he must sell more than one-half of his crop abroad, 
and if you erect high-tariff walls around this country and 
thereby force foreign governments to erect similar walls and 
exclude our raw products you not only injure the cotton farmer, 
but you absolutely destroy him. It is impossible and unthink- 
able to contend that the cotton produced in this country should 
be left to the domestic markets and then expect the producers 
thereof to even eke out a living at the prices that will follow. 

Now, we would like to look at the question just a little further 
from the standpoint of the farmer. While the pending bill was 
being considered in the House about a year ago I undertook to 
show from its various provisions how, in my judgment, it would 
operate if enacted into law against those engaged in the agri- 
cultural industry. I did not speak in generalities, but pointed 
out specifically the amount of tariff or duty that would have to 
be paid by a farmer upon the purchase of various articles needed 
in the operation of his farm and in connection with his home 
or family budget. From the table or figures submitted at that 
time it was estimated that a farmer of moderate circumstances 
with a family of five or more persons would pay on an average 
of $150 to $1,000 per year in the way of tariff duties on those 
articles necessary for his home and farm. Up to this time the 
estimate has not been denied nor has any effort been made to 
refute it. I refer to this because there has been and there is 
still a serious and unsolved farm problem in this country, and 
farmers in some sections have at times been led to believe that 
the high protective tariff policy means greater prosperity for 
















duction during the latter 5-year period over the former five 
years. 
| A verage 
Average A verage annual 
| annual annual per cent 
Crop production, production, of in 
} 5 years, 5 years, crease in 
} 1912-1916 1925-1929 produe- 
j tion 
Cotton... bales__} 13, 327, 000 1h, 287, 000 | 4 
Corn --bushels_.} 2, 761, 252, 000 364, 000 . 04 
Wheat .do 800, 35 7, 000 81, 000 1.30 
Oats... do | 1, 206, 406, 000 , 319, O11, 000 2 
Hay, tame. __ tons 76, 978, 000 94, 528, 000 | 2 
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The following table will show the average annual price of 
the various crops named for the two 5-year periods, 1912 to 
1916 and 1925 to 1929, together with the per cent of increase 
in price during the latter period over the former: 





oe Average 
Crep Avorage annual price, 5 Average aanual price $ | = 
years, 1912-1916 years, 1925-14129 
crease in 
Bea prics 
ee digg 
| } 
Cotton. .......- | 12.4 cents per pound......| 16.6 cents per poms 
. ees 65.7 cents per bushel 71.4 cents per bushel 
Wheat...... ..| 101.3 cents per bushel 114.8 cents per bushel 
Oats_...........| 40.7 cents per bushel. _....| 41.4 cents per bushel 
Hay, tame = $11.44 per ton............-. | $12.78 per ton _. -+| i 





It will be observed from thes se tables that there was not only 
an increase in the average annual production of each of the 
five major crops in the last 5-year period over that of the 
former, but there was also an increase in the price. It would 
appear, therefore, that when there is an increase in production, 
as well as an increase in price, there should be increased 
prosperity in agriculture. Let me make the illustration a little 
more specific. Suppose the average annual production of each 
grower of cotton increased 14 per cent during the 5-year period 
from 1925 to 1929 over the 5-year perioa from 1912 to 1916 and 
each should receive an increase of 33 per vent in price, as 
shown from the above tabies, it would seem that the economic 
condition of the cotton growers during the latter 5-year period 
would be much better than during the former 5-year period 
Yet I doubt very much whether you would be able to find a man 
in the Cotton Belt who would admit that to be true, because 
they would all say that economic conditions among cotton grow- 
ers was much worse from 1925 to 1929 than from 1912 to 1916, 
and I think you weuld find the same thing to be true as to the 
farmer in the Wheat Belt or in the Corn Belt. Then, gentlemen, 
I ask, in all seriousness, why is this true? The tables show that 
there was both an increase in production in each of the crops 
named during the latter 5-year period, as well as an increase in 
price. Then why should not the farmers growing these particu- 
lar crops be in better financial condition at the end of 1929 than 
at the end of 1916? The only reasonable answer I have been 
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able to obtain is that the farmer had to pay a greater increase 
in the price for the things he had to buy than he received by 
way of increase in price for the things be had to sell. And this 
seems to be verified by the table below, which shows the average 
wholesale factory price of the various articles named for the 
5-year period 1912 to 1916 and the 5-year period 1925 to 1929, 
together with the per cent of increase in price prevailing during 
the latter period as compared with the former, the figures being 
furnished me by the Department of Commerce. 





Average Average 
| wholesale | wholesale | Per cent 
Article factory factory (ofincrease 

price, | price, in price 

| 1912-1916 | 1925-1929 
Wagon, 2-horse........-. ~ aa $61. 40 | $101. 80 65 
STEEN, WUE n cosnice dina liptntedliceteeranniankinten io teuniiiamaiaianee 35. 42 47. 38 | 33 
BROW, CNB st hence atewscacd dod Joubie 4. 32 | 7.21 | 67 
SORT. OURO... nctsaibusitiintnhawiepibihekiaaed 8.77 16. 13 | 86 
Mower ncgngeéendansnpanmaumenidins 34. 70 | 69. 14 | 7 
Hinder, grain ; etek ee ie 06, 57 156. 75 | 62 
Binder, twine, bale_............- olaebca toe 4.30 6.10 41 
Shoes, inen’s work............... sede bende 1. 21 1.80 55 
BEE DED,.,dncanenactdbenenionimanemmuanton 29. 05 ws 60 

| 


It will be noted that the increase in the price of the above- 
named articles increased from 33 to 86 per cent in the 5-year 
period from 1925 to 1929 over the 5-year period from 1912 to 
1916, whereas the price of the crops the farmer had to sell 
increased from 2 to 33 per cent. In other words, the maximum 
increase in the price of the farm crops, to wit, 33 per cent cor- 
responds exactly with the minimum increase in the price of 
the commodities he had to buy. That if the articles sold 
were equally weighted as to quantity or value and the articles 
purchased were also correspondingly weighted, we would see 
that while the price of the crops the farmer had to sell in- 
creased approx’mately 14 per cent the price of the things he had 
to buy increased 60 per cent over the same period of years, and 
it should be observed that the period showing the difference 
in the inerease of prices was after the passage of the last 
tariff act in 1922 which was said to be for the special benefit 
of agriculture. These figures well illustrate how it is possible 
for a farmer or any one else, to be deceived or misled by 
upparent increase in prices for crops he has to sell, for increased 
production and increase in prices does not necessarily mean 
increased prosperity, because there may be a greater increase 
in the cost of production than the increase in price of the 
commodity sold and instead of there being a profit there will be 
an actual loss in the operation. To my mind, this is exactly 
what has happened to agriculture within the last 10 years, 
and if we are to go through the same experience following the 
passage of this bill I shudder for the future of agriculture and 
the destiny of this Nation. 

Now, gentlemen, before closing my remarks I want to call to 
the attention of the House and the country the statement just 
made by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
HAw.Ley] with reference to the benefits that are going to accrue 
to agriculture from the operation of this bill. 

When I first became a Member of this House the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. HAwLEy] impressed me as a man who was 
absolutely honest and fair, and I do not mean to question his 
integrity at this time, or to say that I have in any way been 
relieved of my first impression as to his absolute fairness, but I 
want to emphasize the fact that he goes upon record and pro- 
claims to the country that, under the operation of this bill, ac- 
cording to figures submitted to him by the Department of Agri- 
culture, an instrumentality of this Government, the general 
farmer in the State of Iowa will receive as a benefit accruing 
from the bill, approximately $1,600 a year, whereas he will have 
an expenditure of only about $182 a year in the way of a tariff 
on the things he purchases to go into his home and in the con- 
duct of his farming operations. If that statement is absolutely 
true, I look to see the State of Iowa within the next two years to 
bloom and blossom as the rose. I would like to see the farmers 
of Iowa take notice of this statement, and I will be interested to 
know whether or not, in actual results, this is going to be the 
result of the operations of this bill when enacted into law. If so, 
I will change my mind with reference to the tariff and modify 
my statements with reference to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey] re- 
ferred to a specific farmer and not to the average farmer. 

Mr. HARE. I understood him to say it would be a representa- 
tive farmer or a general farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think not, 


is, 
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Mr. HARE. That was the impression I received. But I am 
glad the gentleman asked me this question, because it gives me 
an opportunity to call further attention to this feature of the 
bill, especially since so much has been said with reference to 
agriculture. 

In 1922, when you passed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, a 
great deal was said then about agriculture. Let us see what 
the author of the bill had to say about it. Mr. Fordney, speak- 
ing on the bill, said: 


My friends, as far as rates are concerned this is purely an agricul- 
tural bill. 


That statement was made when explaining the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act of 1922, and it is such an important state- 
ment I want to repeat it. 


So far as rates are concerned this is purely an agricultural bill. 


Every farmer in this country knows now whether or not that 
statement was true. 

Then 1-was interested a few days ago when I read that won- 
derful speech made by my good friend from South Dakota [Mr. 
WILLIAMSON] when, referring to the benefits that would accrue 
to agriculture from the operation of this bill, he said—— 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time of the gentleman from 
South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HARE. He said: 


I have made a very careful analysis of the bill with reference to that 
particular matter, and I am thoroughly convinced that from the stand- 
point of agriculture the bill is one of the best that has ever been before 
the House, and certainly is much better than the act of 1922. 


The act of 1922, according to the author, Mr. Fordney, “ was 
purely an agricultural bill.” Now we have the information that 
this is more than purely an agricultural bill, because, according 
to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WitLiamson], it “is 
much better than the act of 1922.” 

It reminds me of the old darkey who was a star witness in 
court. After he had told his story the lawyer said to him, 
“Unele Isaac, are you sure you have told the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing else but the truth?” “ Yas, sir.” he replied. 
“I shore have told the truth, the whole truth, and, if anything, 
a ‘leetle’ to the rise of the truth.” 

I think if we had a purely agricultural bill in 1922, according 
to the statement of my good friend from South Dakota, this 
will be just a “ little to the rise” of a “ purely agricultural bill.” 
[ Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
South Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoaN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, the Hawley-Smoot bill is reaching 
the end of its long trail. Great credit is due the learned, able, 
conscientious, and loyal chairman, Hon. WiLL1AmM C. HAawLey, for 
his masterly conduct of the bill in the House and in conference. 
[Applause. ] 

The meed of praise should not be withheld from his support- 
ers on the committee, who did excellent service in making this 
bill the legislative masterpiece of the Seventy-first Congress. 
[Applause.} Nor should be forgotten the minority members, 
who, not agreeing in ultimate results or in voting for the bill, 
have in individual cases given considerable aid and interposed 
little obstruction to the progress of the bill. 

So that the undue delay in its passage, causing loss of at 
least $75,000,000 revenue to the Treasury and the incalculable 
loss to agriculture, labor, and industry by their paralysis in the 
long period of delay, must be placed elsewhere than in the 
south wing of this Capitol. [Applause.] 

The district I represent is an area of the best part of the 
American Corn Belt, which is the best part of the world. We 
have sent no outcry as from a sinking craft. We have only 
demanded as long oars as the experienced boatmen have, and 
we will do the rest. 

This bill gives us that. We will pull through. We are will- 
ing that a little life-saving shall be done for others. Yes; we 
are willing to help. 

Nebraska is the most exclusive agricultural State in the 
Union. If this bill favors agriculture, it will favor Nebraska. 
With its passage practically every product of the Corn Belt will 
be protected. As two-thirds of the articles we buy are on the 
free list, and we sell more protected articles than we buy pro- 
tected and free combined, we have had an advaritage in that 
respect for years. Our sole handicap has been our farm tariff 
rates being lower than those of industry. That disparity has 
been removed by the Hawley-Smoot bill. The solemn pledge 
made by the Kansas City convention and restated by President 


I yield the gentleman two 
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Hoover is being grandly redeemed in yesterday's and to-day’s 
votes and the anticipated presidential approval next week. 
[Applause. } 

There are critics and antagonists of this bill who have been 
critics and antagonists of the 1922 act. 

This will leave them as professed friends of the farmer, with 
the 1913 act as the only ghastly evidence of their farm affec- 
tions. [Applause.] 

Excluding sugar, tobacco, and wool, the 1913 agricultural rates 
averaged 6.79 per cent. 

The 1922 rate, 17.09 per cent. 

The 1930 rates, 33.35 per cent, 
throughout this speech. 

All industrials, 1913, estimated, 27 per cent. 
ured by its actual operation. 

1922 rates, 29.42 per cent. 

1930 rates, 32.76 per cent. 

It will be noted that there was a disparity of 20 per cent 
between agriculture and industry in the Underwood law, 1913 
act; 12.33 per cent in the 1922 act; while in the 1930 act there 
is a complete reversal, the agricultural rates exceeding all indus- 
trials by 0.59 per cent. [Applause.] 

The increases I show are arithmetical—the base being 100 
per cent—with additions to or subtractions therefrom. Were we 
to use the geometrical form—that is, percentage of increase 
with Fordney-McCumber rates as a basis—it would show on 
agricultural products an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 

In 1922 all raw agriculture is 38.10 per cent; 1930, 48.92 per 
cent, an increase of 10.82 per cent. 

All industrial in 1922 was 29.42 per cent; 1930, 32.76 per cent, 
or an increase of only 3.34 per cent, which is a little less than 
ene-third of all agricultural increase. [Applause.] 

All dutiable items in 1913, 27 per cent; 1922, 32.31 per cent; 
and 1930, 38.14 per cent. 

It will be noted that the 1922 act increased all dutiable articles 
4.31 per cent, and the 1930 act increased them 5.38 per cent. 

It will be readily seen the large influence in this latter 
increase was made through the higher agricultural rates. 

If we select 20 of the leading agricultural products of the 
Northwest, namely, barley, beef, butter, cattle, corn, eggs, fruit, 
hay, horses and mules, milk, mutton, oats, pork, potatoes, poul- 
try, rye, seeds, sugar, wheat, and wool, the percentage of duty 
under the Underwood tariff would be approximately 6 per cent 
and under the 1922 act 26 per cent and the 1930 act 38 per cent. 

This last statement should be understood that each one of 


applied to 1928 imports 


This was meas- 


the items is given equal rank, and the value of the figures 
would be merely presenting anetber angle. 

The increase of the 20 articles treated as units is 11.59 per 
cent over the 1922 act, which is nearly four times as great as 
the increase of all industrials. 

The increased revenue on a 1928 basis for all imports would 


be $106,426,269. Cf this, raw agriculture representing one-third 
of the imports would bring in a revenue increase of more than 
one-half the total increase, to wit, $55,448,390. 

All agriculture, with less than one-half the imports, would 

produce 68 per cent of the increase. That is more than two- 
thirds. 
more than one-half the increase of revenue, while it is only 
one-third of the imports, 
Approximately 40,000,000 of our people are farmers se ¢Classi- 
fiel. They being one-third of the population are given two- 
thirds of the benefits under this bill which would be as a matter 
of distribution in the ratio units of 4 in favor of the farmer to 
1 of all others. Then, under the theory that protection will 
contribute to the wealth of those favored, two-thirds of the 
benefit would go to swell about one-sixth of the Nation's income, 
the farmer’s income being $12,000,000,000; total income for the 
United States being from seventy to eighty billions. 

It is gratifying to know that labor and agriculture are united 
in the support of this excellent measure. This matter settled, 
we look with confidence for reduction of unemployment. 
[ Applause. ] 

A strong opposition is being fostered through the metropolitan 
press with the purpose reasonably well understood. 
same purpose manifested in 1911 and 1913 which in behalf of 
the consumers of the great cities attempted to reduce the cost 
of living at the expense of the farmer, and it was done. Now 
with a prospect of the agricultural congressional districts being 
reduced from 20 to 25, and a corresponding increase in the 


we will not have again in 100 years. 

They are vot courageous Americans who either listen to or 
join in the foreign clamor against this measure. We will take 
care of our own affairs; and the coming campaign will sift out 
those who stand up for American industries and farms, and 
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So we have the situation of raw agriculture producing | 


| assert the measure will “ relieve ” 


It was the | 
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the foreign in- 
The American 
world. <=" is 

Every other 
is endeavoring 


reveal to the public those who always 
terests because they like the foreign flavors 
market is the largest economic factor in the 
eighteen times as great as our foreign market 
nation by direct attack, subterfuge, and threat 
to gain access thereto. 

The deplorable fact is that 
try are taking their cue against 
interests against their own people. We read in papers this bill 
denounced as “infamous.” Others declare it an “ outrage,” 
probably without ever reading it or knowing its contents. It is 
a fact that the loudest denunciations least in 
formed. 

The criticisms of this tariff bill actually made on the floor of 
the House are the mildest made against any tariff bill in the 
last 50 years. And the better informed its opponents are, the 
milder are their criticisms. The American market belongs to 
the American people, and the State of New York and New Eng- 
land are of more importance as a market for the Corn Belt 
than is all the outside world. The Pacific coast means more to 
us than all the Orient, while Ohio and Pennsylvania are better 
than all Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JoHNson] such time as he may desire to use 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the farmers of 
America have been promised more and given less by the present 
national administration than by any other administration within 
the past 100 years. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] a few moments 
ago referred to the promises of the Republican Party at the 
Kansas City convention. In answer I will say to the gentleman, 
who poses as a friend of the farmer but who is to-day voting 
with and for the special interests, that American farmers have 
not forgotten those innumerable preelection promises during the 
last campaign. [Applause.] They have not so soon forgotten 
the Republican platform pledge that agriculture was to be placed 
on equality with industry. Equality for agriculture was not 
only solemnly promised by the party platform and candidate, 


take 


legal residents of this coun- 
America and for the foreign 


are by those 


| if elected, but that promise was made so persistently from every 


stump that ite farmers of the country evidently felt they had a 


| right to expect that solemn promise to be kept by the party now 
| in power. 


FARMERS PROMISED “ LIMITED” REVISION 


For the purpose of carrying out the oft-repeated pledge of 
placing the farmer on parity with the manufacturer, the farm 
ers were further promised a “limited” revision of the tariff. 
But permit me to remind Members of this House that no general 
revision of the tariff was promised or suggested during the last 
campaign. No one, except possibly the gigantic corporatious 
and special interests ever dreamed of a general revision or the 
unreasonably high tariff bill that we are bow asked to support. 

Even when this tariff tinkering began many months ago the 
President in his message to Congress urged only a limited revision. 
He did not urge a general tariff revision or an embargo on 
foreign products. Many of the inequalities of agriculture with 
industry had been pointed out, and at last the farmers thought 
they were coming into their very own. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
now is almost impossible to believe that the special session of 
Congress, called by the President for the alleged purpose of 
keeping campaign promises, was actually referred to as the 
“farm-relief session,” for it was there that this high tariff bill 
had its inception. Your “ stepchild,” this Hawley-Smoot-Grund) 
tariff bill, has now been born, and our leading economists 
the American farmers to the 
tune of a billion dollars every year. |Applause.] 


HISTORY OF BILL EXPLAINS “ WHAT MAKES THE HIOH TARIFF Hien ” 


Before the final vote is taken, the final curtain falls on this 
measure, it might be interesting to Members of this House and 
the country should I first give a brief history of how this in 
famous measure was conceived and written and jammed through 
Congress against the wishes of a majority of Members on both 
sides of this aisle. Such a résumé of the history of this legisla 
tion might also answer the oft-repeated question of “ What 
makes the high tariff high?” 

While the farmers were congratulating themselves on the 
thought that soon a tariff bill would be revised in order to give 


| the farmer the same degree of protection the industries have 


| long enjoyed, the gigantic industries who were already showing 
great centers it behooves the producers of the United States to | 


support this measure and occupy a coign of vantage now which | 


enormous profits were actually writing a monstrosity of a bill 
proposing to heap additional burdens on the backs of the Ameri 
ean farmers. 

It is well known that this tariff measure was first prepared 
by a handful of Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. Not over 15 Members of this House 
had a chance to know what kind of a bill was being handed us. 
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sippi and north of the Ohio Rivers. Practically all of them 
represent industrial districts in Congress. It is also true that 
Democratic members of the committee were ignored and not | 


permitted to have a hand in the writing of the bill 

Subcor first appointed from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the whole, and if you will take the time to look 
up the districts of each subcommittee chairman it will not be 
difficult to understand why the special interests of the indus- 
trial East, rather than the farmers or the friends of agriculture, 


umittees were 


wrote this tariff legislation. 
WHO WROTE SUGAR SCHEDULE? 

As a gluring example, the duty or tariff on sugar under the 
old Fordney-McCumber Act was $1.76 per 100 pounds. The 
President's Tariff Commission of experts declared that to be 
excessive, and I think the country generally will agree that 
sugar is now, and has for many years, been entirely too high 
for the consumer. 

Of course, the sugar interests, being dissatisfied with a legiti- 
mate and reasonable profit, wanted to get its dastardly hand 
into this tariff-tinkering in order to rob the millions of citizens 
of this country. What happened? The farmers and public gen- 
erally got the first but by no means last shock when the one 
Member of Congress, who in my judgment should of right been 
embarrassed to even vote on the sugar schedule, was appointed 
is chairman of the subcommittee to write the tariff on sugar. 
I refer to the able gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], 
who hus in his congressional district no less than 13 of the 
largest sugar mills of the entire country Now, it so happens 
that our people in Oklahoma, whom I am endeavoring to repre- 

nt in part in Congress, are consumers rather than makers of 
ugar, and feel that the high cost of living, including sugar, is 
already outrageous without being forced to pay an additional 
tariff on this necessity in every home. But the point I desire 
to stress is that it is little wonder that the consuming public 
got bunkoed in the writing of the sugar schedule. Is it difficult 
to understand what mukes high sugar higher? Instead of re- 
du the tariff on sugar in keeping with the recommendation 
of the experts on the Tariff Commission, the duty was, of course, 
ruised to heights undreamed of. 

In fact, the sugar interests overdid the thing. Had the 
igar barons been satisfied with gouging the public for only a | 
few millions pe bly no serious protest would have been raised. 
While the great sugar corporations were writing this particular 
schedule they, no doubt, decided to eliminate all competition. 
They just could not be bothered by the consuming public. So | 
the Sugar Trust hiked the duty in the House bill from $1.76 to 
$2.40 per 100 pounds, and to my amazement I saw them line up 
honest men who, no doubt, really wanted to represent their con 
stitutents, to vote for such an unreasonably high sugar tariff. | 
Under the lash of administration leaders I saw Republican | 
Members, representing agricultural districts from our great 
Southwest, vote for the bill with many such unconscionable 
items as the sugar schedule. And that is not all, I saw some of 
them vote for a rule to shut off debate on that bill. It was 
gag rule” in the extreme. But I want to be fair, and desire | 
to say I was glad to see a number of Progressive Republican 
Members join in the fight of the Democrats in this House to 


force the sugar schedule down from $2.40 to $2 per 100 pounds. 
I wish it had been possible to have placed the tariff on sugar 
at a lower rate. 


HOW LUMBER LOBBY “ LOGROLLED ” 
Without going into further details let me say the lumber 
interests wrote the lumber and shingle schedules in a similar 


fashion. The increased duty on lumber and shingles will cost 
the American people, according to the experts, no less than 
$50,000,000. The lumber interests have not only written thou- 
sands of letters urging an increased tariff on lumber, but all of 
us know they have had their high-powered lobbyists here in 
Washington for months lobbying and logrolling for a lumber 


tariff. And still some one asks, “ What makes the high tariff 
high?” [Applause.] 
What I have said about sugar and lumber applies to many 


other tariff schedules. Especially is this true of the brick and 
cement schedules. Hereafter, when the farmer buys lumber, 
brick, cement, and other building materials, he will find he has 
been “relieved” of his cash, if perchance he should have any, 
by being forced to pay decidedly increased prices. And some 
of you still have the temerity to try to make the farmer be- 
lieve this tariff tinkering by and for the special interests has 
been done to place agriculture on equality with industry ! 

For every dollar Congress has given the farmer in this tariff 
bill it has robbed him $10 in increased prices on those 
things he must eat and wear. 
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Of those 15, exactly 11, as I recall, reside east of the Missis- 


i 


| this country. 
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INDUSTRIES NOT POVERTY STRICKEN 

The greedy industries had no moral right to come here and 
am this bill through Congress as has been done, especially in 
the face of the fact that industries in general have enjoyed 
tremendous profits under the old Fordney-McCumber law. 

The National City Bank is my authority for the statement 
that 375 manufacturing corporations during three months of 1929 
made an average of 37 per cent on their investment. The same 
report shows that many of these made more the first six months 
of 1929 than was made the entire year of 1928. 

When this tariff tinkering began, more than a year ago, the 
production of iron ore was higher than ever in the history of 
Yet, in the face of this and the fact that its 
profits were enormous, the iron-ore interests had the gall to 
come here asking for another substantial increase in the tariff 
on iron, and got it. 

IS 182 PER CENT “ REASONABLE "'? 

When one of the ablest Republican Members of this Con- 
gress, the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Crow- 
THER] was endeavoring to defend this iniquitous tariff bill on 
the floor of the House recently and was pleading for “ reason- 
able profits” for his industries, I ventured to point out to him 
that one of the great steel companies made as high as 182 per 
cent earnings last year on its investment and asked if he con- 
sidered that reasonable. His reply indicated that he thought 
182 per cent not only reasonable but entirely legitimate. Well, 
the farmers of Oklahoma have not made 182 per cent on their 
investment. Many of them have not made 2 per cent, yet the 
steel companies are getting additional “ protection” under this 
Grundy bill at the expense of downtrodden and depressed agri- 
culture. [Applause.] 

Let me say investigation discloses that not only did one steel 
corporation make 182 per cent on its investment, but in addition 
I find at least one steel company, the Republic Iron & Steel Co.., 
showed an increase in earnings last year of 208 per cent. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.'s increase in 1929 was 145 per 
cent over the year of 1928. The Bethlehem Steel Co. showed an 
increase of 160 per cent. The Otis Steel Co. only showed an 
increase in 1929, over 1928, of 78 per cent! Yet, they come to 
Congress, these poor “ poverty-stricken ” steel companies, plead- 
ing for more so-called “ protection.” 

LIBERAL “ LIBERAL PROTECTION ” 

Is there any wonder that our citizens all over the country 
are up in arms against this bill? The people know that the 
big steel trusts were here to get “in” on this so-called “farm 
relief” program. This, in face of the fact that the United States 
Steel Corporation was recently given a refund in taxes of the 
sum of $33,000,000 by the Government. Not $3,300 nor $33,000. 
Secretary Mellon decided the steel trusts were paying too much 
taxes and refunded $33,000,000 to one steel corporation. 

One outstanding and notorious lobbyist freely admitted, when 
questioned by a Senate committee, that inasmuch as the special 
interests had donated heavily to the Republican campaign they 
were entitled to ask for additional “ protection.” Judging from 
the manner in which the special interests have been cared for 
in this tariff bill, and I refer especially to the steel trusts, one 
is made to ask just how liberally they donated to the Republican 
campaign committee. 

FARMER’S LAST VESTIGE OF HOPE 


DONATORS GET 


GONE WITH DEBENTURE DEFEAT 

The farmer might have withheld his condemnation of this 
tariff written by and for the industrial East had the farmer 
been given the export debenture. But with that out of the bill 
the farmers lost their last vestige of hope as far as this tariff 
legislation is concerned. 

Administration leaders among the high protectionists, espe- 
cially from the industrial East, have had much to say about 
having voted for higher farm tariffs in the pending bill. But 
may I suggest they well knew that very few of these tariffs 
could possibly become effective without the debenture, and, of 
course, they were assured that the debenture drawback provi- 
sion would not be finally left in the tariff bill. Although it is 
true that on a few farm products the tariff will be partially 
effective in securing high prices, these will only be on specialty 
crops like oranges, lemons, citrus, and other fruits, all of which 
will add to the high cost of living. Thus the farmers of Okla- 
homa and 45 other States will pay tribute by way of increased 
prices to a few farmers in the States of California and Florida. 

This tariff bill is not calculated to assist the cotton farmers, 
but will add to their many additional burdens, The farmer 
must pay more for his cotton hoe next year and considerably more 
for his next cultivator. He must pay increased prices for every 
thread of clothing he buys for the family. No fair-minded per- 


son pretends to say this tariff is going to help farmers who pro- 
duce other staple crops like wheat, corn, oats, hay, and similar 
farm commodities. 
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RORAH CONDEMNS GRUNDY BILL 


Senator Wirtiam E. Boran, recognized not only as one of 
the most eloquent statesmen in America but also as a profound 
thinker and consistent friend of the farmer, recently said: 


So long as we have the protective system without the debenture the 
American farmer must inevitably sell, to a very marked extent, in an 
open market, and buy in a highly protected market. If we take the 
debenture out of this bill and leave the farmer without the protection 
which that would give him, what will we have done for agriculture 
at this session of Congress? We will go away from here without any 


substantial, permanent benefit to the cause for which we were called 
here. 


The distinguished Senator from Idaho further said, in his 
characteristic way: 


The people who live in agricultural States will not continue to pay 
high prices for what they buy and be refused protection for that which 
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they have to sell. If there is anyone so shortsighted as to suppose | 


that the vast territory west of the Mississippi River will surrender at 
the mere dictation of a conference committee, he is very much mistaken 
about the attitude of mind of those people. 
DEMANDS OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS IGNORED 

It is a significant fact that every farm organization in America 
is now opposed to your tariff bill since you have eliminated the 
debenture, the one and only amendment the farmers were really 
fighting for in this measure. Here is what Fred Brenckman, 
legislative representative of the National Grange organization, 
has to say about the Hawley-Smoot-Grundy tariff bill: 


Until recent weeks we had hoped that the tariff bill might be revised 
in the Senate in such manner as to meet the needs of agriculture. But, 
in all frankness, it is necessary to say that the rates of the bill which 
has been passed by the Senate and sent to conference fall far short of 
placing agriculture on a basis of equality with industry, as was prom- 
ised in the last presidential campaign. 


Speaking further, this legislative representative of one of the 
largest farm organizations in the world recently added: 


The debenture amendment contains the only proposal pending before 
Congress which is intended to accomplish this. In recent months the 
price of wheat, cotton, dairy, and poultry products, and other farm com- 
modities has been lower than at any time since the World War. At the 
same time farm costs have been maintained at high levels, principally 
by existing tariff rates on industrial commodities. 


Mr. Brenckman speaks not only the sentiment of every farm 
organization in America, but also practically every farm leader 
in the entire United States. 

WHEAT TARIFF A “ GOLD BRICK” 


A few politicians in their efforts to fool the farmers are say- 
ing they voted for tariff on wheat of 42 cents per 100 pounds, 
but they forget to add that they have left the wheat grower to 
compete with Argentine and Russia in the Liverpool market. 
With wheat prices at such low levels it will be difficult for the 
politicians to make the Oklahoma wheat grower believe that 
the wheat tariff is any aid to the American farmer. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will my colleague permit me to interject 
a statement right here that we import and pay duty on one 
two-hundredths of 1 per cent of the wheat we produce in the 
United States, or 37,321 bushels. About one-sixtieth of 1 per 
cent of corn. The cotton imported is negligible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is very true, and I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Oklahoma for his valuable 
contribution. 

The able gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who has 
been representing his district in Congress with distinction for 
many years, another progressive Republican, has had the cour- 
age to speak his convictions on this tariff legislation. Concern- 
ing the much-talked-of 42-cent wheat tariff, Congressman FreaR 
recently said: 

Raising the wheat tariff rate to 42 cents per 100 pounds and then 
leaving the American wheat grower to compete with Russia and Argen- 
tina in the Liverpool market is a boasted feature of the pending bill 
that ostensibly promises protection to the farm. As passed by the 
House, the tariff increase is a gold brick that would convict any stock 
gambler of fraud if left to the average jury. Yet we do just that when, 
in 1929, we produced around 900,000,000 bushels of wheat and imported 
only about 37,000 bushels that possibly could be subjected to a 42-cent- 
per-hundred duty. 


WHY SPECIAL INTERESTS “ SCRAPPED” DEBENTURE 


It is significant that practically all the Senators and a ma- 
jority of the Representatives in Congress from the great wheat 
belts of the Northwest and Middle West favored the export 
debenture for the reason that it would insure, if enacted, to the 
wheat growers 21 cents per bushel, or 50 per cent of the duty 
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of 42 cents per bushel on wheat. The debenture amendment, in 
my judgment, was “scrapped” by the special interests that 
conceived and wrote the tariff bill for that reason. They knew 
full well it would actually become effective on wheat and other 
farm products; that is why the debenture was discarded and 
the farmers who had been promised so much have been given 
so little. 

WORSE THAN PAYNE-ALDRICH BILL THAT WRECKED REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The brilliant young Bos La For.erre, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, has referred to the Grundy measure as the hi- 
jacker’s tariff and that— 

Its impositions far exceed those of the Payne-Aldrich bill that 
wrecked the Republican Party in 1909 


The eloquent young Senator, another progressive Republican, 
has condemned this tariff bill in more bitter terms than has any 
Democrat in either House of Congress. He boldly charges that 
the bill is— 


The product of a series of deals conceived in secret and executed 
with a brazen effrontry that is without parallel in the annals of the 
Senate. Its most iniquitous features are the product of a combination 
of lobbyists, who have pooled their interests to achieve their ends 

FARMERS “ FLIMFPLAMMED,” SAYS NORRIS 

Senator Norris, the able and venerable statesman from Ne- 
braska, who is known for his independence of thought and 
action and absolute loyalty to the common people, has con- 
demned the Grundy measure in his fearless and courageous 
manner, so characteristic of the distinguished Nebraskan. He 
has not hesitated to say that the farmers have been “ flim 
flammed” by this datest tariff tinkering. He, too, has charged 
that the Grundy bill was lobbied through the Senate by the 
trusts and special interests by using the old game of logrolling 
and trading lumber for sugar and sugar for lumber, and so 
forth. 

OPPOSITION NOT PARTISAN POLITICS 

Several months ago, after the Grundy tariff bill had been 
rushed through the House without giving the Members a chance 
to debate its features, I made a speech on the floor of the House 
at the first opportunity, at which time I pointed out some of the 
inequalities and abuses proposed in the pending bill. At that 
time administration leaders raised the cry of “politics” and 
charged me and other Democrats with opposing their bill for 
partisan reasons. But now that many of the outstanding and 
leading progressive Republicans of the great agricultural West, 
like the Senators and Members of the House I have just men- 
tioned, have joined the Democrats in condemning the tariff bill, 
it is obvious that the opposition is not altogether partisan by 
any means. I do not propose to cast a partisan vote on the 
tariff or any other legislative question. I am endeavoring to 
represent all the people, regardless of politics, whom I have the 
honor to represent in Congress. Il am convinced that an ove 
whelming majority of the citizens of the sixth congressional dis 
trict of Oklahoma, irrespective of politics, are absolutely and 
unequivocally opposed to the Grundy bill. 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, there are two outstanding ways by 
which Congress might possibly aid the farmers by legislative 
enactment. First, all agree that the Congress would materially 
aid the farmer if it could and would assist him to secure better 
prices for his farm products; and, second, by revising the tarilf 
downward on actual necessities, and thus decreasing the high 
cost of living. I would gladly support a tariff bill that would 
do so. I would go further than that; I would freely support 4 
measure that would do either. If I thought the pending tariff 
bill would insure better prices for stable crops like cotton, corn, 
wheat, oats, or hay, or, if I felt that it would decrease the high 


| cost of living, I would support the measure and urge its enact- 


| ment. But I know it will do neither. I know it is going to add 


thousands of additional burdens upon the citizens of Oklahoma 
for the necessities of every household, without giving them any 
possible benefits. 
INCREASED COST 1S ASTOUNDING 

Is it any wonder that practically every independent news- 
paper in America has condemned the Grundy bill as a fraud and 
a farce? is it at all surprising that more than a thousand of 
America’s leading economists have declared the measure grossly 
unfair to the consuming public and have estimated that it wiil 
cost a billion dollars in increased prices? Following are a few 
items the tariff makers “found” needed additional “ protee- 
tion.” The increase in cost of each schedule is enormous. It 
is astounding ! 

Increase in cost of leather, boots, and shoes, $250,000,000, 

Cement, $60,000,000. 

Lumber, $50,000,000. 

Brick, $15,000,000. 

Tiling, $25,000,000. 
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1. The sole beneficiary the Aluminum Co. 
by the Mellon interests. 
granted the highest rates 
nereased from 56.4 per cen 
wlen schedule is expected 
and aring apparel, 

When this fact was pointed out to one 
ing the course of his remarks on 
cently I refer to the distinguished 
{[Mr. CrowrHer|—his only answer of the woolen 
schedule was, “ Well, who wants to wear a woolen shirt, any- 
way?” That is about as logical an argument as has been offered 
thi for this bill. [Applause.] 

‘ISTRATION MUST I 
Why give further 
have been counted 
has been swung over the heads of Members of Congress. Many 
are giving the Grundy bill their half-hearted support against 
their best judgment. But the word has gone out that the bill 
must be passed, and we all know that will be done. Let the 
responsibility rest where it belongs. Let the administration and 
administration leaders who have been boasting of their “ great 
victory " in jamming this infamous, unconscionable, and un- 
precedented high tariff bill through the Congress of the United 
States accept the consequences. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
Texas |[Mr. Raysurn] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the passage 
this bill, and my reasons are many to discuss in the 
time that is possible for me to take under the hurry for a vote, 
but I can not allow a bill such as this to become law without 
entering an earnest and solemn protest and giving a few of the 
many reasons Why I do not think it should and some of 
the outrages that will be committed under its administration. 

sefore turning to this bill it should serve a good purpose 
to briefly review the tariff history of the United States, at least 
in part It should be remembered that when our Government 
was formed the United States were rural. Alexander Hamilton, 
the patron saint of the present Republican Party, in his famous 
Report on Manufactures advocated a protective tariff. 

As the years passed all parties more or less favored protec- 
tion at some time or another with the view of developing a self- 
sufficient and economically independent country. The spirit of 
nationalism at best was relatively weak, and party leaders 
vied with one another from time to time in strengthening the 
forces making for a united country. By the time of the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams the tariff had been increased to 
where the masses of the people were in a most rebellious spirit 
against what they termed a tariff of abominations. For a time 
at least it seemed that the Union itself would not be preserved, 
so strong was the discontent with the tariff imposed by Congress 
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under the leadership of those who were the forebears of the | 


present Republican Party When read the schedules that 
excited such animosity a hundred years ago we are startled by 
how low they were 

In order to quiet the country, the compromise of 
effected. This compromise gave a reduction of 
per cent and directed that the reduction was to be made gradu- 
ally over a period of 10 years, giving time for industries to 
readjust themselves without losses. In 1842, after the 
the Jackson-Van Buren régime, many of the high duties were 
restored. The country resented this effort to fasten upon it a 
permanent policy of high tariffs. When 
December 
submitted 


we 


generation 
1832 


was 


what I think to be one of the 
ever submitted to any Congress, in which he 
high rates on all luxuries, including wines 
average duty of 25 cent be 
of imports which would compete with Am 
manufactures; and a long list of articles of 
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ingly prosperous. 
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This tariff stimulated trade to an unprecedented degree. 
| The merchant marine of the United States expanded to an 
| unprecedented degree and gave promise of mastery of inter- 
| national commerce. It was an era of great growth, expan- 
| sion, and prosperity throughout the whole land. Compare it 
for a moment with the time in which we live—bankruptcy and 
stagnation on every hand. 

Since 1861 the Republican Party has largely had its own 
way with reference to the tariff. As soon as it came into con- 
trol it scrapped the policy which was established in 1833 and 
reaffirmed in 1846, which policy meant moderation and fair- 
ness to the whole people in tariff making. Every time the 
Republican Party has revised the tariff it bas raised existing 
rates without regard to how it would affect the country, ex- 
cept the selfish interests desiring to operate behind a pro- 
hibitive Chinese wall. The methods of writing tariff laws by 
Republicans has, since the first, been characterized by log- 
| rolling, trading end trafficking, and throwing to the winds every 
consideration of justice and fair-dealing to sections of the 
country and groups of citizens. 

When the Democrats came into power in 1913, under the 
leadership of President Wilson, a Democratic Congress cre- 
ated a Tariff Commission with power to investigate all tariff 
schedules and recommend rates in accordance with fairness 
and justice to all concerned, as had characterized the Demo- 
eratiec Party from its beginning to that date. President Wil- 
son recommended, and a Democratic Senate confirmed, such 
distinguished and learned ecnomists as Frank W. Toussig, of 
Harvard, and Page of the University of Virginia, and others of 
similar standing, ability, and unimpeachable character. Men 
who were not afraid to seek and find the truth. 

Their recommendations to Congress were not clouded by bias 
or partisanship or by the hue and ery of local and purely selfish 
interests. It was known that they would make careful study 
and report of competition in this country and abroad and sub- 
mit to Congress data upon which sensible changes could be 
made. That Tariff Commission had standing in the country. 
Their recommendations were respected everywhere as the result 
of arrival at honest conclusion made not in a partisan spirit 
nor fear of loss of job if they did not find what the selfish in- 
terests wanted them to find. I assert that no Tariff Commis- 
sion since the Republicans came to power in 1921 has had the 
faith and confidence of the country. The Republican Party has 
not dared repeal the law creating a Tariff Commission, because 
the country too well understood and indorsed the work it had 
done, but a Republican President did drive from the commis- 
sion the scientists and experts and appointed men who, without 
independent judgment, were willing to take orders and do the 
bidding of the appointive power and the special interests who 
battered at the doors of the commission and the White House. 
Who are the members of the present Tariff Commission? No- 
| body knows. The average Member of Congress could not name 
them, nor would he take seriously any character of recommenda- 
tion made by them. The commission as reconstructed since 1921 
has been prostituted to do the bidding of selfish interests seek- 
| ing favors through Federal legislation. With this pliant com- 
| mission, the President can get any recommendation he wants. 
On its face it may look like the independent action of the com- 
| mission, while in fact the President has only approved what he 
has already asked this order-taking body to find. Under the 
| provisions of this bill the power, so called, of the Tariff Com- 
mission is not curtailed but extended. 

The wrong of the thing lies in the irresponsible exercise by 
| the Executive of a legislative function. The defenders of this 
provision claim that by this bill a nonpartisan commission will 
be appointed and that the ills of the present law of which we 
complain will be cured. But will it be a nonpartisan, inde- 
pendent commission? If the present President does what his 
predecessor did, he will appoint no man to the commission whose 
actions he does not know in advance. 

With a pliant Tariff Commission and the flexible provision 
in the law, whereby the President on and after advice from the 
Tariff Commission is empowered to raise or lower any exist- 
ing tariff rate 50 per cent, we can and will see the tremendous 
and dangerous power that you lodge in the hands of the Execu- 
tive, it matters not who he temporarily may be. 

In 1922, when the Congress enacted the so-called flexible pro- 
vision, I then denounced it as the most cowardly abdication of 
congressional authority and duty of which the Congress had 
ever been guilty in its whole history. That I repeat to-day. 

Under the Constitution the taxing power is vested in Con- 
gress, and all legislation for the levy of taxes must originate in 
the House of Representatives, and for a good reason, as the 
| Representative is elected each two years, and comes fresh from 
the people, supposed to be carrying the latest expression of their 
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will on public matters. 
cling to this function, privilege, and duty, has and is by its 


own act surrendering to the Executive the power to write the | 
tariff laws of the country, and thereby acknowledging its in- 


capacity to do the work that the fathers gave to it as a solemn 
duty. 

It would be no more violative of the intent and spirit of the 
Constitution for Congress to assume the duties and prerogatives 
of the Executive than it is for the Congress to abdicate this 
greatest of all its functions to the Executive—that is, the power, 


the right, and the duty to select the objects of taxation and fix | 


the rates thereon. No President will ever ask Congress to as- 
sume any duty imposed on him by the Constitution. The reverse 
is true, as practically every Executive is grasping for more 
power und never giving up any. The trend is to glorify the 
Executive, and Congress is adding to this ever-growing power 
by supinely and cowardly passing laws at every session of Con- 
gress giving away its duties, powers, and functions to 
Executive. 

In this bill you place a tariff of 2 cents per pound on sugar. 


This will cost the consumers of America $200,000,000 annually. | 
The President, under this bill, can raise this rate to 3 cents per | 


pound and by one stroke of the pen put an additional $100,000,- 
000 on the consumers of sugar, a necessity of life used in every 
home. 


Let us see some of the other things this bill does. Shoes are 


taken from the free list and a 20 per cent duty is substituted. | 


This will undoubtedly raise the price of every pair of shoes. 
More than that, every piece of leather will be taxed. Every 
time the farmer buys a horse collar, a plow line, or a piece of 
leather for any purpose he will pay a higher price. 

Lumber, heretofore on the free list, will carry a tax under 
this bill. Every time a home, a barn, a chicken house, is built 


or repaired, the man who buys the lumber will pay an additional | 
tax added to what he already pays in extortionate prices to the | 


lumber trust. 

The rate on steel and iron is raised in this bill. Farm imple- 
ments are already so high that the farmer can not buy what he 
actually needs to carry on his farming operations. Not satisfied 


with that condition you put an additional burden on him by the | 
Think of it, every time the farmer buys a | 


passage of this bill. 


hoe, a rake, a plow point, a turning plow, sulky, mower, or a 
threshing machine, he will pay more than the high prices that 
he nows pays, which will make it impossible for him to own what | 


he should have to carry on his business as a farmer. The price 
of one farm wagon is more than all the profit from a whole crop. 


Cement is taken from the free list and put on the taxed list. | 


This will add many thousands of dollars to the building of roads 
and everything into which cement gees. If a farmer wants to 


put concrete in his dairy barn or his hog pen he will, by the | 


passage of this bill, pay more for it. If the housewife desires 
a few yards of linoleum to cover a floor of the home, she will 


find the price higher on account of a 20 per cent tax levied by | 


this bill. EX\ven the little mirror carries an increased tax of 20 
per cent. The hair brush and the shaving brush will carry an 
increased tax of 20 per cent. The small alarm clock on the 
mantelpiece carries an increased tax of 50 per cent. 

We could carry this list of outrages on indefinitely, but I 
have called attention to only a few of the provisions of this 
bill that the Republicans call a farmer's tariff and a part of 
their program of farm relief. It will relieve the 
what money he can get bold of, and to think, under the pro- 
visions of flexibility in this bill, the President has the power 


to raise these extortionate rates 50 per cent higher than they | 
not | 


are in the proposed bill. 


Some say the President will 
raise these rates. 


We must judge the future by the past. A 


per cent to 112% per cent 
and few reductions. 

Practically everything of common use in the home and on 
the farm carries an additional tax under the provisions of this 
bill. 


It is true that there are some products of the farm and 


He has made many other raises, 


citrus fruits of all kinds, 
poultry products, onions, 
others. 


many 


potatoes, wool, meats, and a few 


of everything the producer has to buy in much higher degree 
than you benefit the producer by the tariff that you give him. 


It does the producer no good when, by this law, you put a | 


dollar in his pocket with one hand and with the other hand 
take $10 out of his other pocket. 


The farmer has been told for a generation by the Republican 
Party that a protective tariff was beneficial to him, and many 
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Yet the Congress, which itself should 


;} cent of 


the 


| its branches on the verge of ruin. 
farmer of | 


| the next 12 years. 
Republican President raised the steel and iron tariff from 75 | 





These carry a tariff in this bill and would benefit the 
producer if the bill did not by other provisions raise the price | 
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of the farmers throughout the West and Middle West have 
believed this and have consistently voted the Republican ticket 
Some years ago a tariff of more than 40 cents a 
placed on wheat. Wheat to-day is selling at the 
it has in many years. A tariff of 15 cents a bushel was 
placed on corn, and yet every farmer in the corn-producing 
section will tell you that he has sold his corn below the cost 
of production. A protective tariff can not help agriculture as 
a whole it matters not how high a rate is put on agricultural 
products, for the reason that 75 or S80 per cent of the land 
planted te crops in the United States raise crops that a tariff 
can not reach. No crop of which there is an exportable sur 
plus can be helped by a tariff. We export from 55 to 60 per 
the cotton that is raised in the United States. No 
cotton that comes in competition with the ordinary American 
cotton is shipped into this country. Therefore, no tariff, it 
matters not how high, would help cotton, and yet there is an 
effort from some sources to create the impression 
cotton farmers that a protective tariff would be a 
for them. 

We have been for 60 of the last 70 years under a protective 
tariff that is supposed, according to the argument of its de 
fenders, to make the country prosperous; but after all of these 


bushel was 
lowest price 


among 
good thing 


| years of protective tariff the American farmers and small bus 


ness men find themselves upon the brink of bankruptcy. Pra: 
tically everything that he buys has been made higher by the 
tariff and practically everything that he sells is below the cost 
of production. A protective turiff has resulted in making a 
small part of the country rich and a large part poor. No one 
wants to take from him who has and give to him who has not, 


| but we do assert that it should not be taken away from him 


who has little and given to him who already has 
We find under such laws as this proposal that 1 per cent of 
the people own 59 per cent of our national wealth. Thirteen 
per cent of the people own 90 per cent of our national wealth. 
Should this obtain? Does it show a healthy condition or does 
it bode well for the future welfare of our country? Conserva 
tively estimated we find at this time 4,000,000 men out of em- 
ployment. Just the other day the president of the American 
Federation of Labor told members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee that millions of families in the country could not buy 
the bare necessities of life. Is this Republican prosperity? 
Presidential proclamations that business depression is over and 
that good times are returning have not made it so nor has it 
made jobs for the jobless nor put food in the mouths of the 
hungry. 

It is predicted from some high sources that 


much 


this bill wilt 


| decrease our export trade by causing people in other countries 


to buy as little from us as possible in retaliation for our putting 
up this tariff wall against their products. If our foreign mar- 
kets are destroyed or impaired, it can have the effect only of 
reducing the price of the surplus crops and the surplus products 
that we export by narrowing the market into which they 
to go. 

The Republican Party has been in undisputed control of the 
Government for the past nine years. Their campaign promises 
of relief to legitimate business and to agriculture have not been 
kept. Allow me to repeat that after these years we find legiti 
mate business depressed as never before and agriculture in all 
How long the American elec- 
torate will continue to vote the Republican ticket and have 
their hopes shattered by the breaking of campaign pledges I 
do not know. 

The leader of the Republican Party in the Senate predicts that 
if this bill is passed the tariff will not be revised again within 
This means, of course, if the Republican 
Party remains in power. Therefore, the only way that the 
American people can hope for relief from this burdensome tariff 
is to put out of power the party that sponsors it and that has so 
often broken its pledges to them and put into power the party 
of Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson. 

Mr. HAWLEY. : Mr. Speaker, I 


ure 


vield five minutes to the 


| gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoc]. 
ranch that a reasonable tariff would help. Take, for instance, 
vegetables, dairy products, | 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas |Mr. Garner] referred a few moments 
ago to the lumber item, and I rise especially to express myself 
frankly upon that proposition 

Before doing that, I desire to make a few general observations 
upon the bill as a whole. No tariff bill has ever been entirely 
satisfactory to anybody or to any section of the country, and, 
of course, there is no section of the country where this bill in 
some particular is not being criticized. For instance, there are 
a great many who think it does too much for industry. On the 
other hand, there are many industrial sections of the country, 
where men are out of employment as a result of the importation 
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of foreign goods, made by cheap labor, where it is thought it 
does not give adequate protection to industry, and it is con- 
demned because of its high agricultural rates. 

I think the farm rates in this bill are by all odds the best 
that were ever enacted in this country. [Applause.] We might 
frankly admit, of course, that upon great export crops, like 
wheat, the tariff can not be of very great benefit except under 
certain conditions and upon some grades of wheat, but, cer- 
tainly, upon such farm products as meat and live cattle and 
poultry and eggs and butter and cream and cheese, where there 
have been large and increasing importations, the bill ought to 
be of substantial benefit to the farm country. 

Of course, there are many items in the bill which I do not 
like at all. I think the bill, on the whole, is better than when 
it passed the House. I think, for instance, that it improved the 
bill to put on the free list logs and shingles, cedar lumber, and 


to keep sugar and cement at the lowest figures between the rates | 


of the House and the Senate, 





Then we have been able to secure an improved flexible provi- | 


sion, Which I believe the President will forcefully administer 
with the aid of a reorganized Tariff Commission. I think this 
should mark a distinct step forward in securing more scientific 
tariff adjustments. 

On the whole, to sum up, I think it is much better to pass the 
bill than to continue the tariff agitation with its depressing 
effect on business everywhere. 

Having said this, I want to state frankly, with reference to 
the tariff upon soft lumber, that I do not absolve from criticism 
the conferees in failing to bring that item back to the House 
for further consideration. I did not like it at all at the time, 
and said so very emphatically and say so again to-day. 

What was the situation? Neither the House nor the Senate 
committee had recommended a tariff upon soft lumber. In the 
other body it was first defeated and then was carried by a 
majority of one vote. The Senate rate was $1.50 per thousand. 

If I may say so, I had something to do with the gentleman’s 
agreement under which the House had an opportunity to vote 
upon a number of highly controversial items of general interest 
to the people of the country and those separate votes materially 
improved the bill. The conferees, upon the lumber item, put 
on in the Senate by a majority of one, came to the House and 
recommended a compromise of 75 cents. The House defeated 


this motion by a vote of 250 to 144, or a majority of 106. An 
emphatic majority in favor of free lumber. 
I admit that the conferees, technically, were within their 


rights under the rules of the House. Nevertheless, as 1 view it, 
they should, in good conscience, with all this background upon 
the lumber item, have come back to the House and permitted the 
House to determine whether under the circumstances that then 
existed in the conference, we should agree to the lumber item. 

Il am not saying this simply for the purpose of indulging 
in criticism, but having had something to do with the agreement 
for these separate votes, and having expressed myself elsewhere, 
I felt it only fair to those who were associated in that move- 
ment to state frankly here in the Recorp our emphatic disap- 
proval of the action of the conferees in this particular. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cochran] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am thinking to- 
day of the several millions of our citizens unemployed and of 
the great majority of our people who are striving to provide a 
proper living for their families despite the increase in cost with 
no corresponding increase in wages. I do not think of my politi- 
cal welfare nor of the platforms of political parties. The wel- 
fare of our people means more to me than political success for 
the individual or the party. I propose to vote against this bill, 
because after careful study I am convinced that the benefits 
that will accrue to the farmer will be far offset by the advance 
in rates that will increase the profits of industry and cause the 
cost of living to mount, thus putting an additional burden esti- 
mated by many well informed on the tariff question as $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

My constituents, practically all of whom are employees, who 
are faced with depriving themselves of many necessities of life 
at the present time, not speaking of luxuries, are in no position 
to shoulder this additional burden. 

When outstanding business men predict further unemployment 
in the event of the passage of the bill it is folly to pass it, but I 
realize that the special interests are in the saddle to-day and the 
bill will be sent to the President. 

President Hoover will have an opportunity to prove the oft- 
repeated declaration relative to his remarkable foresight and 
ability to demonstrate now whether he is a politician willing 
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to extend special privileges to a special class or whether he 
stands for fair play for the American people. 

While not of my political affiliation and knowing that if he 
vetoes the bill he will place himself in a position where he will 
be looked upon as being bigger than his party, I hope he will 
look at this question as I do when the bill is before him, think 
of the welfare of all the people and not a select few, and veto 
the bill. It is unnecessary at this time to analyze the bill. 
Every newspaper in the country has told the people what it con- 
tains; how every article they wear, the food they eat, and the 
material that goes in the construction of their homes will ail 
increase in price, thus enlarging the profits of industry. Where 
do we find one industry, one business establishment of any kind 
who has notified their employees their salaries will receive a 
corresponding boost. On the contrary, officials of large corpora- 
tions have announced that men will be laid off if the bill becomes 
a law. 

When the verdict of Congress is announced to-night there will 
be gloom in the home of every citizen who understands the situ- 
ation, but I say there is still hope and that hope rests with the 
President. He can, in my opinion, prevent further suffering 
among the unemployed and add to his prestige by returning the 
bill to Congress without his approval. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is the last time 
the tariff bill will be considered in the House, and I am glad 
once again to register my protest against it. I shall vote against 
the conference report as I did against the bill on its passage. 
To me it is indefensible, in that it will impose a burden npon 
the American people which they can ill afford to bear. 

It is rightly called the billion dollar tariff bill, for it will 
increase the cost of living of the American people in excess of 
that amount, and its exactions will fall heaviest upon the poor. 

I can not follow the logic of those who hail it as a panacea 
for our economic ills. To feed the hungry, raise the cost of 
food ; to clothe the naked, increase the cost of shoes and wear- 
ing apparel; to house the homeless, raise the cost of lumber, 
cement, brick, and building materials; and to put money into 
the pockets of the poor, make them pay more for the necessities 
that they buy. That is the logic of those who defend it. 

Surely, the masses of the American people will not profit by 
it. The chief beneficiaries under its terms will be the industrial 
capitalists. It was for their benefit it was designed; it was 
their lobbyists who dictated its terms; and they alone will 
reup its rewards. To the masses it will be a curse rather 
than a blessing. In scriptural phraseology its practical effect 
will be that— 


Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have mwre 
abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away, even 
that he hath. 
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With a Republican majority of 100 in the House and 16 in the 
Senate, the adoption of this conference report is assured, which 
means that this iniquitous bill will become a law unless Presi- 
dent Hoover should veto it. This he will not do, for the inter- 
ests which procured his nomination and expended vast sums 
of money in securing his election demand that it become a law, 
and their behest he will obey. 

When consideration of this bill was first begun about it 
months ago the President and Republican leaders in Congress 
declared that the changes to be made in this bill from the 
existing tariff law would be exceedingly limited and confined to 
agricultural products and a very few others. What is the 
result? The bill is gigantic in size, and instead of a limited 
revision, it is broad and comprehensive in its scope and covers 
nearly every item that the American people have to buy, from a 
spool of thread to the building material of which our homes 
are constructed, 

The tariff rates on 1,122 different items are changed. 
SS7 items there is an increase and on 235 items there is a decrease 
in rates. Of the items involved in agriculture the tariff on 14 
items is increased and on 34 is decreased, making the net num- 
ber of items of agriculture increased 160, while in industries 
other than agriculture 693 items are increased and 201 are 
decreased, making the net gain in items affected in other indus- 
tries than agriculture 492, 

I shall not attempt to enumerate all of the items upon which 
the tariff is increased, but among the 887 articles in common 
use upon which there is an increased tariff, and which the 
American people will have to buy almost daily, I mention the 
following: 7 
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THINGS TO EAT 

Sugar, beef, mutton, lard, Irish potatoes, rice, oatmeal, vine- 
gar, lemons, olives, almonds, molasses, maple sugar, maple 
sirup, celery, lettuce, pineapples, grapefruit, and chocolate. 
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THINGS TO WEAR 

Men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes, woolen clothing, mohair 
clothing, cotton clothing, felt hats, wool hats, straw hats, 
hosiery, handkerchiefs, silk clothing, rayon wearing apparel, 
thread (both cotton and silk), needles, gloves, embroidery, and 
so forth. 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Furniture, chairs, blankets, quilts, carpets, rugs, 
earthenware, chinaware, clocks, organs, electric 
shades, screens, linoleum, brooms, hairbrushes, 
ting, and so forth, 


tablecloths, 
generators, 


matches, mat- 






BUILDING MATERIAL 






plate glass, steel, slate, blinds, paint brushes. 
ITEMS 

Leather harness, purses, pipes, pencils, pens, violins, fishing 
rods, leather traveling bags, dolls, hemp twine and cord, garden 
and flower seed, pistols, shotguns (except muzzle loaders), an- 
vils, umbrellas, clothespins, starch, toothbrushes, Christmas- 
tree ornaments, oilcloth, bells, surgical instruments, 
and so forth. 

The American people will be required to pay an increased 
price for all of the articles above enumerated as result of the 
increased tariff rates thereon, and the present high cost of liv- 
ing in the United States will go still farther skyward. Millions 
of our citizens are now struggling to secure the necessities of 
life—they are asking for bread and you give them a stone. 

Shoes are now on the free list, but this bill imposes a 


MISCELLANEOUS 













baskets, 
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men, women, and children will pay annually $250,000,000 more 
for their shoes than they have heretofore. The prices of shoes 
already seem unreasonably high. 

As an excuse for imposing the 20 per cent tariff on shoes and 
to make it appear that the cattle raisers are to be benefited 
thereby a tariff of 10 per cent on hides is imposed. This will 
likely increase the cost of hides about 75 cents each. A hide 
will make about five pairs of shoes. The small increase the 
















the communication to Mr. GArNner being: 


We wish to go on record as being irrevocably against the acceptance 






protection to the leather and shoe industries. 








language: 


It is felt generally that the 10 per cent ad valorem in the 
on hides is no tariff at all. 
favorable to free hides, 


It is generally felt that we would be more 
free leather, and free shoes, for 








leather and shoes are simply a gesture of protection on hides. 


The woolen schedule alone is expected to increase $300,000,00¢ 
annually the cost of clothes and wearing apparel. The shee 
raisers will get a very small portion of this, the lion's share 
going to the woolen manufacturers. The tariff on 
raised from two to three dollars a head. The number of sheep it 










while the woolen manufacturers would receive over $255,000,004 
of the increase, or a ratio of nearly 6 to 1 in favor of the man 
ufacturers., 







pay upon lumber is estimated to be $50,000,000; 
$15,000,000 ; tiling, $25,000,000; sugar, $52, 
on sugar being in addition to the $216,000,000 tariff now paix 


annually under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 


on. brick 










instead of helping the retail lumber and brick industry wil 
have a tendency to retard it. 


Lumber, shingles, cement, paint, brick, asbestos, sand, lime, | 


per cent tariff on them, and it is estimated that as a result our | 


cattle raisers will receive in the price of their hides will be | | Kighty-tive per cent of agricultural products of the United 
more than offset by the increased price which they will have to States will receive not one cent of benefit. Farmers who raise 
pay for shoes which they buy. cotton (except long-staple), corn, wheat, hay, oats, sweet- 
The cattlemen have not been deceived by this gold brick that | POT es. PEN ETRE, ee Se ee 
is offered them of trading a 10 per cent tariff on hides whereby | ng tobacco woneee — and =ser), nereds and males, 
they will pay 20 per cent tariff on shoes. The American AUB, poultry, and so forth, will promt nothing by ase 
National Livestock Association, representing thousands of live- The ageregate value of all exricuitural and: livestock — 
stock raisers throughout the United States, especially in the modities produced in the United Senne oor ae pene — 
Western States, on April 15, 1930, wired Hon. Joun Garner, | 2mounts to the sum of $14,038,189,000. T have prepared three 
Representative from Texas and Democratic leader in the House, | tables in which 1 have enumerated these various commoditic " 
that the members of their organization preferred that hides | 5'V'™5 the value of each crop produced oo the United SRONeS. 
remain upon the free list rather than to give to the leather | Tables L and 2 contain those that will not be benefited by this 
and shoe interests this large increase, the closing sentence in bill and Table 3 those that may receive some benefit therefrom. 


of such a make-believe tariff on hides as an excuse to grant substantial | 


To the same effect was a telegram of the Texas and South- | 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, which organization, in a 
telegram to Congressman Garner on April 17, 1930, used this | 


Touse bill 


the schedules 
which are carried in the House bill which provide protective duties for 


sheep is 


the United States in 1928 was 44,554,000, and an increase of a 
dollar a head on these would give the sheep raisers $44,554,000, 


The annual increased price the American people will have to 
000,000, the increase 

Lumber, brick, and tiling are now on the free list and the 
tariff imposed upon these items under the bill will discourage | 


the building of homes and necessary improvements thereon, and 


A glaring example of discrimina- 
tion is found in the tariff on lumber, wherein there is specially 
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exempted from this schedule crossties, telegraph and telephone 
| poles, these being placed on the free list. The railroads, tele 





| graph, and telephone companies are exempt from paying a 
| tariff on these items, while the farmers and the people generally 
| are required to pay a tariff on al! lumber which they buy. This 
| is another evidence of Republican favoritism. 


Cement is now on the free list, and under this bill a tariff of 
6 cents per hundred pounds is imposed, which will mean an in- 
creased cost annually of $60,000,000 on this item alone. 

An amendment passed in the Senate exempting from the tariff 
cement used in the construction of public roads, but the Republi 
can leaders forced the House membership have this item 
stricken out, and the cost of concrete highways will therefore 
be materially increased. On a road 20 feet wide and 7 inches 
thick the extra cost per mile under a 6-cent tariff on cement 
will be $769.95. In 1928 it is estimated that Texas built 431 
miles of roads, and with a 6-cent duty on cement this would 
mean that the people of Texas would have to pay $331,484.45 
increase in price. Texas is in its infancy in road building, and 
the number of miles constructed is growing each year, and it 
is safe to estimate that the first year this tariff law is in effect 


it will cost the people of Texas at least $500,000 increase in 
the price of road construction alone. 
AGRICULTURE NOT BENEFITED 
The claim that this bill will bring relief to the farmers of 
America is a delusion and a snare. Let no one delude himself 


in the belief that the great masses of our farm population will 
profit by this bill. Its phraseology and many of its rates may 
be alluring to agriculturists, but when the entire bill is analyzed 
and the duties on agricultural products are considered in the 
light of experience of the total ineffectiveness of existing tariff 
rates to secure to producers increased prices on farm produets, 
the farmers of America will find that in so far as they are con- 
| cerned the bill a mere mirage in the desert of hard times, 
It glitters with prom’‘ses, but most of its agricultural tariff rates 
are like the leaves upon the barren fig tree—they 
but will bear no fruit. 


IS 


look enticing, 








| TABLE 1 Farm products upon which there is no tariff, or no inerease 
} in rates, and will therefore receive no benefit under this bill 
Total value 
1928 crop 
Cotton (except long-staple cotton which is deducted) $1, 229, 796, 000 
Cottonseed > —- 251, 660, 000 
Wheat (other than high-protein) pert ‘ 666, 554, 000 
Sweetpotatoes a ee 7° O00 
turley oan wis on i , 000 
| Rye Tee ae , 000 
Tobacco (other than wrapper and filler, which is 
| deducted ) — ss . ae 238, 550, 000 
, | Apples - Scbpdanes i eee 200, 582, 000 
| PeReNOe ocd kin none a zi as 63. 649. 000 
| Pears____- Sa s Tee 24. 167. 000 
| Oranges - “ ws ee 142, 285, 000 
| Watermelons uel 14, 549, 000 
| Cantaloupes . ae . 20, 040, 000 
)| Grapes_ oeniad hai i 49, 601, 000 
4 Horses and mules_. Bz, 204, COU 
\ 
» | Total value of items in Table 1 3, 241, 066, 000 
Taste 2.—Farm producta upon which tariff rates are inereased, but 
1 | will not be effective, and producers will receive no benefit 
Total value 
1928 crop 
a eiciiiiminiianee J . “s $2, 119, 046, 000 
J Oats. pendreabeomnenaienagy amennes ‘ ides 580, 048, 000 
Pt Bi notmewasnns s wis “ 1 . 260, 000 
Hogs and pork products auwtie - - o. 1, B87, 192, O00 
Poultry . és . lla dalle 208, O00 
| Eggs. ssocasen< o 285, 000 
; | Grapefruit— ond illicit Relais tiated nipa tic 901, 000 
| Sheep, lambs and mutton ssn dashalnatnaibanis i . 406, 000 
Buckwheat __- ith el Tet acne tarhatian la . 794, 000 
1 Wheat, high protein__.- Sel epeatnaiatdabenitiial 200, 000 
Farm gardens sinh cheniieendaldicdtaaa dita diced, “i . 000, 000 
Truck crops, summer... - i it - ia . 000, 000 
a tain pou bs 1, 2 6239, 000 
be Bec aluis gunman a neodiiredel , 139, 000 
| ; 
Total value of items in Table 2 8, 772, 818, 000 


l 
That the increased tariff on above products in Table 2 will 
result in no benefit to the producers is supported by the findings 
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of a group of economists at the University of Wisconsin, headed 
by Prof. John R. Commons, as reported to the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau in recent study of agricultural tariffs. 

As to milk and cream, these economists find that the increased 
cuty will affect prices only in New York and in New England, 
but it was impossible to estimate definitely the amount of 
increased benefit to farmers in that section. They found defi 
nitely that the present tariff on butter is only partially effee- 
tive, that its benefits are decreasing, and that a higher tariff 
will not help farmers anywhere in the United States. 

The findings of this group of economists are fully corroborated 
by available statistics, showing the ineffectiveness of existing 
tariffs on commodities listed in Table 2. 

Since 1922 there has been a tariff of 15 cents a bushel on corn 
and oats, and during these eight years farmers have not received 
one cent of benefit in increased price. Increasing this tariff 
to 25 cents a bushel on corn and 16 cents a bushel on oats, as 
this bill does, is a meaningless gesture, designed to fool the 
farmers who raise corn and eats. 

The corn crop produced in the United States for the year 1928 
Was 2,818,901,000 bushels, of which there were exported to other 
countries 41,629,000 bushels, and our imports of corn for that 
year amounted to only 349,000 bushels. The quantity of 
production was therefore eight thousand times greater than our 
imports, and our exports one hundred and nineteen times greater 
than our imports, 






The oat crop produced in the United States for the year 1928 
Was 1,459,407,000 bushels, of which we exported to other coun- 
tries 16,497,000 bushels, and we imported during that year only 
117.000 bushels. The quantity of production was 


ports were one hundred and forty-one times greater than the 
quantity imported. 

So long as our quantity production of corn is nine thousand 
times greater than our imports, and our exports of corn are 
over a hundred times greater than the amount imported, and our 
production of oats is over thirteen hundred times greater than 
the amount imported, and our exports of oats one hundred and 
forty-one times greater than our imports, we know, without the 
testimony of economic experts, that a tariff on corn and oats 


imported into this country will be of vo value to the corn and | 


out farmers of the United States. 


VarLe 3 Farm products upon which tariff 


rates are increased and 
may be effective, and if s0 producers 


will receive some benefit 


Total value 
1928 crop 
Flax seed 
Sugar beets 
Sugarcane 
Lemons 
Wool 


000 


9, 000 
, 000 





—— maa — ant 000 
Tobacco wrappers 262, 000 
fobacceo fillers and binders 5 inenibeestibisiallidietl , 000 
Olive oil. am - — a , 0OO 
Soybean oil ieee a , 000 
Winter vegetables (estimated) i is , 000 
Cherries —_ a , 000 
Dates dpe tnitinindatnns cilities insel — shdidiountn 53, 000 
Figs sta eaiieaaiaa lia Tt cael lta ieee i . ¢ O00 
Pineapples I Pe era. , 000 
Mushrooms shania mailbidiiandaieais - (eeslinindnnndinambeisteptedibienaal . 000 
Almonds act saad attain ee so icciiaieliaiatt 760, 000 | 
Walnuts i . Siitentagiaiiagin 10, 000 
Peanuts —— ies a hnciidetatlniapbhetitiitinies 3, 000 
Irish potatoes nal . sedate Seedeteiaiditialnicnine 79. 000 | 
Beans, dry sahil inainepee — dn itnasceeatiantiinni , 000 
Cattle and beef products... __-~ snecivsclilinhecageanpnidiaaditieaisiales oa 76, vOO | 
Cheese, Swiss —— sadhana eniintlbiitadhaannisinhierinipimaniiitasltaiheas , 000 
Onions iaieciatilaeialieitatedaeatadiipapiiatmitaaed a , 000 
Rice ai ca acacia atin ai ee 9, 000 
a ee ee aQoaseumereesne , 000 | 
— — 
Total value of items in Table 3__~- onemeconitiel a Cee Gees 
In Table 3 I have listed all commodities where economic 


experts agree that a benefit to producers may result, thereby 
giving the bill the benefit of the doubt. In many 
fear the producers will receive no benefit. One thing is cer- 
tuin—the increased price upon products in Table 3 will not all 
go to the farmers and stock raisers who produce them, but much 
of the enhanced price will be realized by the subsequent handlers 
and processors of these commodities 

Then again, in many instances the increase in price will be 
small. For instance, on Irish potatoes and onions economic ex- 
perts estimate that if the increased tariff on these excludes all 
imports the increased price on potatoes would be only 2 cents a 
bushel, and on onions 30 cents a bushel. 

In Table 3 I have listed peanuts as a product upon which the 
increased tariff may be effective. 
of Georgia, who comes from a State where peanuts are pro- 
duced in such quantities that it is sometimes known as the 
“Goober State,” stated on the floor of the House that there had 
been a tariff on peanuts for a number of years and that this 


» 


~ 








therefore | 
thirteen hundred times greater than our imports, and our ex- | 


, 000 


instances I | 


However, Congressman Crisp, | 
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tariff was further increased by presidential order, and that prior 
to such increase the growers of peanuts were realizing $90 a 
ton, and since the increased tariff they are selling for from $50 
to $60 a ton. 

Assuming, however, that the increased tariff on all products 
| listed in Table 3 will be fully effective, and that the producers 
| Of same will receive some benefit, which I much question, yet 
| the fact remains that these products constitute only 15 per cent 
| of the total farm and livestock products of the United States. 
| The products listed in Tables 1 and 2, upon which the pro- 

ducers are to receive no benefit, aggregate in value $10,797,- 

125,000, or 85 per cent of the total value of all farm and live 

stock products in the United States, while the aggregate of items 

in Table 3 comprise only about 15 per cent of such products. 
| Offset against the probable benefit to 15 per cent of our farm- 
| ers is the added cost that 100 per cent of the farmers will have 
| to pay upon the necessities of life. It has been truly said that 
for every dime of benefit any farmer may receive under this bill 
he will be compelled to pay $1 in return for increased prices 
upon industrial products. 

One of the strong indictments against the inadequacy of this 
bill to give relief to agriculture is the fact that when it passed 
the Senate on March 24 five Republican Senators from agricul- 
tural States of the West, although committed to the doctrine of 
protection, realizing the futility of the bill to do justice to agri- 
culture, voted against it. These were Senators Norris, of Ne- 
braska; Buainw and La Fo.tertTe, of Wisconsin; McMaster 
and NorBeck, of South Dakota. 

Again, when the final conference report on the bill was con- 
sidered in the Senate yesterday—the export debenture provision 
having been stricken from the bill—additional Republican Sen- 
ators from Western States also voted against it, among these 
| being Senators Boran, of Idaho; Howe, of Nebraska; Suip- 
| STEAD and ScuHa.y, of Minnesota; and Brookuart, of Iowa. 
TARIFF ON LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


The bill imposes a tariff duty of 7 cents a pound upon all 
cotton imported into the United States which has a staple of 
1% inches or more in length: cotton having a staple of this 
length being commonly known as long-staple cotton. 

The cotton farmers generally will not be benefited, since long- 
| staple cotton produced in the United States amounts to only 
} about 4 per cent of the total cotton produced in the United 

States. In Texas less than 1 per cent of the cotton produced in 

that State each year is of the long-staple variety. 

From the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture I have obtained the following statistics: 





Long-staple cotton produced in the United States and in Texas. (Taviff 
imposed) 
CROP OF 1928-29 
Length of staple | — | Texas 
Upiand cotton } Bales Bales 
156 OE WEbs...cccncccctedsncadesunkbtaabtégaaseeennosacs } 446, 000 29, 109 
i346 and 1742 on 158, 000 | 5, 961 
144 and over 28, 000 502 
| American-Egyptian cotton 28, 000 |.... 
pf 
| EE wo center nckaicanadialladaheathiightctidinetddienignie 660, 000 | 35, 572 
| | 
i = o- siete niet da = 


| Short staple cotton produced in the United States and in Teras. (No 
| tariff) 


| CROP OF 1928-29 

| Staple less than 1} in length: Bales 
United States o cdbecestpsbabcccncasbdbseboancusetsibebdesossdadege 13, 818, 000 

} TOMER... «ccose~ waccnccqceesoeceqseadeasecqoccesososeosseseeeoeasenses 6, 070, 428 


The entire cotton crop of the United States for the season 

| 1928-29 was 14,478,000 bales, of which 5,106,000 bales were 

| produced in Texas. 

| From the above figures, therefore, it is apparent that long- 

| staple cotton, upon which a tariff is imposed, is only 4 per cent 

of the entire crop of the United States and only 1 per cent of the 

Texas cotton crop. 

| Whether the growers of long-staple cotton will receive a bene- 
fit or not is speculative, this being the first time a tariff on long- 
staple cotton has been imposed since the Civil War, and its effect 

| is largely experimental. 

The Government is unable to furnish statistics as to the 
exports of long-staple cotton from the United States. The chief 
imports of this cotton are from Hgypt, and for the year ending 
July 31, 1928, amounted to 202,000 bales. / 

While the producers of long-staple cotton should receive a 
much higher price than they do for short staple, experience has 

| been during the last few years that manufacturers have been 
‘buying the long-staple cotton for substantially the same price 
' that they pay for the short staple. 
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benefits are received they will be limited to that particular kind 
of cotton. Therefore 96 per cent of the cotton farmers of the 
South and 99 per cent of the cotton farmers of Texas can not 
possibly receive any benefit. 
EXPORT DEBENTURE REJBECTHD 

The only way by which agricultural products of which we 
have a large exportable surplus, like wheat, cotton, and corn, 
are to receive any benefit from a tariff bill would be the adop- 
tion of what is known as the export-debenture plan. 

Since some of our constituents are unfamiliar with this plan, 
I would make its meaning clear. 


Of course, every one knows that by the word “export” is | 


meant the act of shipping a commodity from one country into 
another. “ Debenture” means an instrument in the nature of 
a bond, or a more simple definition would be “a Government 
pay order.” 

Abstractly, then, the words “export debenture” mean the 
giving by the Government of a bonus in the nature of a bond to 
those who ship products out of this country. 

This tariff bill imposes a duty on all goods imported into this 
country, but makes no provision for those exported. I have 
already pointed out the small importation from other coun- 
tries of corn and wheat, and that of these commodities we 
raise much more than we consume, and therefore export large 
quantities to other countries. The same is true in a still larger 
sense of cotton. About the only cotton imported is about 
200,000 bales of the long-staple variety, while we export or 
ship to other countries about 62 per cent of all the cotton 
grown in the United States, our cotton exported some years 
being as much as 9,000,000 bales. 

The Senate on October 19 last adopted what is known as the 
Norris amendment to this bill, by which the export-debenture 
plan would be effective when the Federal Farm Board deter- 
mined that the price of any agricultural commodity was so low 
us to require this method to increase the price. Under this 
amendment the Farm Board, when they determined that such 


plan was necessary, would certify such finding to the Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury. Thereafter it would be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury “to issue export debentures to 
any farm cooperative association, stabilization corporation, or 
other person” shipping such agricultural product abroad, the 


amount of the export debenture being dependent upon the 
tariff rate. 


Where a tariff was imposed the debenture would be one-half | 


of such tariff rate, and as to cotton, since there is no tariff 
imposed, the amendment expressly provided there should be a 
debenture rate of 2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale, on all cotton 
exported, 

These export debenture certificates would 
“from any money in the United States Treasury derived from 
the payment of duties collectible against articles imported into 
the United States, at a rate of not less than 98 per cent of the 
face value of such export debentures.” 

Expert economists tell us that this would result in raising 
the price of all farm products upon which the debenture is 
issued practically in the amount of the debenture, which would 
mean that the price of cotton in the United States would be 
increased 2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale. 

The four main reasons which I have heard urged against the 
export debenture plan are these: 

First. That it is a bounty. This is true, but a tariff duty 
upon goods imported is likewise a bounty. If the manufac- 
turers of articles are to be given a bounty upon goods imported, 


such agricultural products as are exported. A special reason 
exists why farmers should have such a bounty, in that they are 
required to pay tariff upon all that they buy, and this plan 
would in some measure compensate them by giving them a 
bounty upon that which they sell. 

Second. It has been claimed that this plan would stimulate 
an increase in the production of agricultural commodities upon 
which the debenture was imposed, but this can likewise be said 
against any plan that increases the price of a product. How- 


ever, the Norris amendment sought to prevent overproduction | 
by providing that where the “agricultural commodity during | 


any crop year has exceeded the average annual production of 
such debenturable agricultural commodity for the preceding 
five years” that during the next year the export debenture rates 


per cent of the average for the preceding five years, there 
would be no reduction in the debenture rate; if the increase 
in production exceeded 20 per cent, but less than 40 per cent, 
there would be a reduction of 20 per cent of the debenture 
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It is to be hoped that the farmers who raise the long-staple | rate; an increase in the production of 40 per cent, but less than 


cotton may receive some benefit from this tariff, but if any such | 


be redeemable | 
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60 per cent, there would be a reduction of 50 per cent of the 


| debenture rate, and so forth. 


Third. When the export debenture system was attempted to 


| be made a part of the farm relef bill last year some opposed 
| it on the ground that the debenture certificates would fall into 


the hands of the speculators, who would unduly depress the 
price of these certificates. The Norris amendment met this 
objection by providing that the debenture certificates would be 
redeemable by the United States Treasury at a rate of not less 
than YS cents on the dollar. 

Fourth. Some claim that the plan would not work because 
the certificates would be received by the exporters and not by 
the producers of the commodity. Offset against this contention 
is the conclusion arrived at by practically all political economists, 
that if the debenture plan is put into operation the inevitable 
result will be that the price of the whole product, not merely 
the export portion of it, will react to the level of the world 
price, plus the debenture, which, under the Norris amendment, 
would mean that the farmers who produced the agricultural 
commodities upon which the debenture was imposed would 
receive an increased price in accordance with the debenture 
rate, which would mean, as to cotton, an increase in price of 2 
cents per pound, or $10 a bale, amounting to over $50,000,000 
to the farmers of Texas alone in a single year, and over $150,- 
000,000 to the cotton farmers of the Nation. 

When the farm relief bill passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, many of us sought to have an export debenture amend 
ment adopted, but we were defeated by the Republican leaders 
in the Senate and House, and the same leaders have defeated 
the Norris amendment, it having been eliminated in conference 
and is not now a part of the bill. 

Thus far the farm relief act has been ineffective, and it ts 
to be regretted that the export debenture amendment was not 
made a part of that measure, so that we would have had at least 
a trial of it. This method is not new and untried. While we 
have not had it in the United States, it has been successfully 
used in other countries. 

In England, as long as agricultural products were exported, 
the farmers were given the benefit of such a law. Germany, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia have in operation similar plans 
now, as applied to the export of grain. 

If such a law worked successfully in Mngland for a hundred 
yeurs, why not give it a trial in the United States? The 
National Grange, one of the oldest and largest farm organiza- 
tions in the United States, has indorsed this plan and has 
worked earnestly to secure its adoption for four years. 

Manufacturers who export manufactured products to other 
countries receive governmental favoritism in the nature of re- 
duced freight rafes. For instance, the freight rate of steel 
shipped from Chicago to San Francisco fer export to other 
countries is 40 cents .per hundred pounds, while on steel shipped 
between the same points which is not to be exported the rate 
is $1 to $1.25 pe hundred pounds. The freight rate on farming 
implements shipped from Chicago to San Francisco, where they 
are to be exported, is $1 per hundred pounds, but where they 
are to be used in this country the freight rate between the same 
points is $1.98 per hundred pounds. The freight rate on auto- 
mobiles shipped from Chicago to San Francisco, when they 
are to be exported, is $2.10 per hundred pounds, while on autos 
shipped between the same points, not to be exported, the rate 
is $4.65 per hundred pounds. 

There is no reduction in freight rates, however, on farm 
products that are shipped for export, this favoritism applying 


' only to manufactured products. 
why would it not be fair to give to the farmers a bounty upon | 


If the Government, in order to encourage manufacturers to 
export their products to other countries gives these large con- 
cessions in freight rates, why should not the same Government 
give a similar encouragement to farmers who ship their 
products to other lands? 

I have voted in favor of the export-debenture plan every time 
the matter has been before the House, and shall not be satisfied 
until the American farmer has at least had a chance to try out 
this method of farm relief, since it seems that all other methods 
proposed and tried have thus far been ineffective. 

FLEXIBLE PROVISION OBJECTIONABLE 


Another objectionable feature of the bill is what is known as 
the flexible provision, which confers upon the President, upon 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission, the power, by proc 


| lamation, to raise or lower tariff rates as much as 50 per cent. 
for such commodity should be reduced in the following propor- , 


tions: If the increase in production of a crop was less than 20 | tariff duties was first contained in the tariff act of 1922, but this 


Delegation by Congress of the power to increase or lower 


bill enlarges still further that power. Section 336 of the bill 
deals with this question. It provides that the Tariff Commis- 
sion may, upon its own volition, or upon request from the Presi- 
dent, either House of Congress, or upon application “of any 
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interested party,” investigate the differences in the costs of pro- 
duction of any domestic article and of any like or similar for- 
eign article. The Tariff Commission, upon concluding its inves- 
tigation, makes a report to the President, recommending an in- 
crease or decrease in rates of duty, and, based on this, the 
President, if in his Judgment the rates should be changed, makes 
a proclamation fixing the rates in accordance therewith. 

The act confers upen the commission authority to adopt such 
procedure, rules, and regulations it deems necessary, and 
likewise confers upon the President the authority to make all 
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tion existing throughout the United States and, if the Repub- 
lican Party now in control of Congress does not propose to 
remedy that unemployment situation by constructive legislation 
they certainly should not add to the frightful unemployment 
conditions by enacting into law this tariff bill which is so funda- 
mentally wrong and which will only aid a small selfish minority. 

Muay | suggest, ladies and gentlemen of the House, before 


| you cast your vote on this very important tariff bill, that 


necdful rules and regulations for carrying out his functions, and | 


confers similar authority upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to his functions in the matter, 

The tariff is a tax, and the exclusive power to impose and 
regulate all taxes should be exercised by Congress and not by 
the President or any bureau. 

This is in keeping with our system of government, and any 
departure therefrom v'olates the spirit of our Democratic form 
of government. Even in’a monarchy like England, Parliament 
would not dare delegate to the King the power to tax. The 
English peop'e have not forgotten that one of the sacred rights 
they obtained under the Magna Charta was that no taxes should 
be imposed “ save by the common council of the realm.” 

The history of the centuries vindicates the wisdom of ad- 
hering to this policy of the legislative and not the executive 
branch of the Government regulating and imposing taxes, and 
uny departure from our traditional moorings in this regard is 
fraught with danger. 


| matter. 


The growth and exaltation of the power of the President dur- | 


ing the past decade is one of the menacing signs that threatens 
our Republican form of government. I placed in the Recorp 
a few months ago an address which I delivered upon the subject 
of “ Presidential power,” before the annual banquet of the Balti- 
more County Bar Association, of Baltimore, 
with this question, and 
upon the subject at this time. 

There are other reasons why I object to this bill, but deem 
unnecessary to enumerate them here. 

I know the bill is going to pass and become a law, but I want 
to register my protest and set forth some of the reasons which 
actuate me in voting against it, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KENNepy] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I have always been opposed to a tariff which leaves 
out of consideration the interests of the vast majority of our 
people. I refer particularly to those citizens who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. It is, indeed, distressing to 
think that within the hour, when the roll is called, the Members 
of this House will have to indieate their position for or against 
this measure. It is distressing, if we are to believe the predic- 
tions of the gentlemen in control of this House, that this bill 
will be passed. 

The Members of the House are familiar with the fact that the 
bill under consideration, known as the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
began to take form on January 7, 1929, when the House Ways 
and Means Committee opened hearings which lasted until Feb- 
ruary 27. On April 15, the Congress convened in a special ses- 
sion called by President Hoover for farm relief and “ limited 
revisions ” of the tariff. Almost a month later, on May 7, the 
bill was reported to the House by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and on May 25 was passed by the House and messaged 
to the Senate the following day and immediately referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

From that time on, until to-day, the bill has been under 
attack by the leading economists of the country, the majority 
of the newspapers, and a vast army of the country’s leading 
business men. In substance, they have criticized this bill as a 
bill without a conscience. By that, they mean that the provi- 
sions of the bill were prepared and framed so as to meet the 
approval of the reactionary group in this country now in control 
of the Republican Party. It is interesting to observe that, re- 
gardless of this intelligent and determined opposition by the 
leading progressive and public-spirited citizens, the Republican 
majority, with their good old reliable steam-roller tactics, are 
about to jam down the throats of the American people this 
Hawley-Smoot bill, which I am convinced is detrimental to the 
best interests of our country. 

It is a sad commentary upon the legislative branch of our 
Government to have the elected Representatives in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives indicate that they propose, 
for the sake of their party regularity—that is, the Republican 
Party—to vote for this bill, even though they do nut believe it is 
the best tariff bill that could or should be passed at this session. 
We can not be unmindful of the terrible unemployment situa- 


it 


Md., which deals | 
I shall not, therefore, speak further | 


you keep in mind the fact that this bill, if enacted inte law, 
will be the law of this country for many years to come? If 
you will keep this in mind from now until the time you cast 
your vote, 1 am sure you will agree that it is indeed a serious 
If you vote in favor of this bill with all of its unfair 
provisions, you will inflict upon the people irreparable wrong 
aud the people you represent will rise up in political rebellion 
They will be so disturbed that their resentment will be expressed 
effectively on next election day and I hazard the prediction 
that few, if any, of those Members voting for the passage of 
this tariff bill, will be returned by their constituents. 

I propose to vote against this bill because I have not heard 
one intelligent explanation as to the reason or necessity of this 
outrageous tariff bill and I honestly believe it will saddle a 
financial burden upon the American workingman, which, like the 
proverbial straw upon the camel’s back, will be unbearable, I 
urge you, ladies and gentlemen of this House; yes, I beg you 
to join with me in working and voting to bring about the defeat 
of this proposed Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. If it is not defeated, 


| it will place upon the American people a tax which they will 


have to pay every day in the year, not a tax to aid the Gov- 
ernment, but a tax to enrich favored and powerful individ- 
uals now basking in the sunshine of the present Republican 
administration, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, the President called Congress 
in special session April 15, 1929, for the purpose of enacting 
legislation for the relief of agriculture and the readjustment 
of tariff schedules in the interest of agriculture and limited 
changes in industrial rates where industry was in distress. He 
made it clear in his call and in his message to the Congress that 
he desired a limited revision of the tariff and not a general 
revision, 

Speaker Loneworru, in his speech of acceptance upen his 
election as Speaker, emphasized the necessity for farm relief 
and a modification of tariff rates, “as few in number as pos- 
sible,” which were not in line with changed conditions since 
they were imposed six years ago. A farm bill was passed, but 
it was a marketing bill only. It was not the kind of bill the 
Middle West farmers and farm organizations wanted. It does 
not have the effect of giving staple agricultural products an 
American price above the world price level. 

There was no demand from the country for a general tariff 
revision, such as we have in this bill. Under the flexible pro- 
visions of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922, the Presi- 
dent is empowered and authorized to raise or lower existing 
rates 50 per cent on recommendations of the Tariff Commission. 
This is a commission created by Congress, whose members are 
appointed by the President, to study the tariff problem from an 
economic standpoint. If rates needed raising or lowering, the 
President had full power and authority to adjust them within 
that range. Why has he not acted if necessity therefor exists? 
That he has not acted seems proof that no economic necessity 
exists for raising rates. Any revision through that source 
would be an economic revision, with rates based on the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad. Tariff bene- 
ficiaries are not content with that. Special favors could not be 
handed out to them in sufficient quantities to satisfy their 
selfish appetites, hence they resort to other means to accomplish 
their purpose. 

Anticipating a special session, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House convened at the Capitol on the 7th day of 
January, 1929. During 50 days, over 1,100 witnesses were 
heard, and briefs and arguments were submitted by many more, 
all of whom were clamoring for and demanding increased tariff 
rates on the commodities produced by them. When tariff mak- 
ing is in progress it is haymaking time for special privilege, and 
their representatives and lobbyists infest the Nation’s Capital. 

The Ways and Means Committee is composed of 15 Repub- 
licans and 10 Democrats. As soon as the hearings were con- 
cluded, the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee were excluded from further consideration of the 
tariff bill and the Republican members proceeded to draft the 
bill. The Republican members spent 2 months and 10 days 
in secret conferences in the preparation of the bill after the 
hearings were concluded. Who participated in those confer- 
ences they alone know. 
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It was then necessary to have a rule under which the bill 
should be considered on the floor of the House. The Rules 
Committee, having jurisdiction of rules of procedure in the 
House, consists of 12 members, 8 Republicans and 4 Democrats. 
The Democratic members of the Rules Committee were ex- 
cluded aud a rule formulated by the majority of the Republican 
members, wherein and whereby no amendments except those 
agreed upon by a majority of the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee could be offered or considered 
by the membership of the House. 

By this rule, eight Members, being a majority of the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee who drafted 
the bill, were invested with sole authority to offer amendments 
on the floor of the House, thereby denying to all other Members 
this privilege. By this rule 8 Members were given arbitrary 


power over the 435 Members of the House and made absolute | 


dictators in this tariff revision in what has been said to be 
“the greatest deliberative legislative body in the world.” 

1 voted against this rule. I was sent here by the people of 
my district to represent their interests in this legislative body, 
and I do not consider that I, or any other Member, have the 
right to delegate that authority and foreclose ourselves of the 
obligation imposed upon us by our constituents when they 
elected us to this body. 

I speak of this legislative procedure to direct your attention 
to that fact that it was necessary to lasso, bind, and securely 
tie the membership of the House, if what has been said to be 
the most iniquitous tariff bill ever considered by an American 
Congress, was to be put through. It was well known that if 
amendments could have been offered by Members and considered 
on the floor of the House without the necessity for an O. K. 
by those who drafted the bill, the scheme of the favored few 
would be thwarted—the playhouse of special privilege torn 
down, their plunder bund exposed to public view. It was well 
known the pitiless light of publicity would be the death knell 
of their cherished designs. The Republican leadership of the 
House conceived the rule and, through their influence, caused 
its adoption by almost a strict party vote. 

They well knew the special favors carried in this bill would 
not be countenanced by the membership of the House if given 
an opportunity to offer amendments and consider rates on an 
economic basis. They well knew that an entirely different bill 
would be the result of the deliberations here if schedules were 
considered separately. They considered that the end justified 
the means. Such means are the lobbyist’s paradise. It opens 
wide the gate to special privilege. 

All the opponents of the bill could do was to make speeches 
on and yote against the bill as a whole, nothing more. Those 
who voted for it had to take it with its manifold iniquities for 
the little good it contained. Note how the bill was considered 
on the House floor. But 82 lines of the 10,681 lines were read, 
6 only of the 727 paragraphs were read, and 4 pages only of 
the 434 pages in the bill were given consideration. Then the 
vote. 

The bill was sent to the Senate May 2, 1929. On the Senate 
floor something like 1,200 amendments were adopted. In that 
body, where more liberal consideration was permitted, in prac- 
tically every instance amendments relating to the industrial 
rates resulted in lower rates in the interest of the consuming 
public and some agricultural rates were increased. 

The bill then went to a conference committee composed of 
the ranking members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate to work 
out the differences between the two Houses. The Republican 
members of this conference committee, after much delay and 
opportunities for logrolling, agreed upon a conference report. 
Who were they? Generally considered to be reactionaries and 
standpatters of the most pronounced type. It is interesting to 
note that in this conference report, in practically every instance, 
the highest rate adopted by either House was the rate agreed 
upon. Beneficial amendments adopted by the Senate were bar- 
tered away or surrendered by its conferees. 

I had hoped, in view of the President's announced intention, 
when he called the Congress in special session in April last year 
to consider farm relief and a limited revision of the tariff, and 
the declared position of the Speaker of the House in accepting 
the Speakership, a bill would be submitted to the membership 
of the House for which I could vote. I wanted to go along, 
if the tariff was to be revised, and by my vote and what little 
influence I may have in the House, contribute to a tariff bill 
that would be in the interest of the people generally. A bill 
that would do justice to the farmers, the laborers, the manu- 
facturers, the consumers of the country, and likewise have due 
regard for our trade relations with other countries, upon which 
the welfare of the American people so largely depends. 
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I believe in a protective-tariff policy in so far as it gives pro 
tection to capital, labor, and the farmers of this country alike, 
one that does not unduly tax the consumers, who compose the 
great mass of our body politic. It has always been my theory 
that rates in tariff fixing should be based upon the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, and that this difference 
should be determined through study by an impartial, nonparti 
san, fact-finding tariff commission. If we use that principle as 
the yardstick, capital and labor will both fare well, and the 
rights of the consuming public will be protected against undue 
exploitation by way of increased living costs. 

A tariff is an indirect tax. It but adds to the of the 
commodity upon which it is levied. It is effective in raising 
prices, unless an uncontrolled surplus of the commodity is pro- 
duced in this country for which we must look to foreign markets 
for an outlet. In such case, the world price level controls the 
domestic price and sky-hich tariffs will not be effective in rais- 
ing prices. That is the farmer's trouble so far as his staple 
crops are concerned. 

In the consideration of tariff bills we should have free, open, 
frank discussions of the schedules involved, with an opportunity 
to the Members of the House to offer amendments and have 
them considered by the representatives of the people here as- 
sembled. Certainly the 435 Members of this House could be 
trusted in framing tariff schedules to consider rates on economic 
grounds, and it is not wise or expedient to delegate to & 
Members out of the 435 the sole authority to write the bill and 
dictate what amendments should be offered and considered. 

We, as individual Members, are sent here by our people to 
look after not only the interest of the people of our districts 
but the general welfare of the American people. Under our sys- 
tem of representative government, each Member here is charged 
with responsibility as the agent of the people who sent him here. 
The people should not be denied the right of having their in- 
terests protected and promoted on the floor of the House through 
their duly chosen Representatives. 

Of course those specially favored by high tariff rates know 
that if the people's representatives here had free right of action 
and could register their views by their votes on the schedules 
separately and on their real merit, they could not plunder the 
consumers of the country as they do, because rates would be 
fixed more nearly in line with economic necessity. They move 
in a devious way by imposing legislative restrictions on the 
membership, whereby the Members are shorn of their legisla 
tive birthright of free and independent action, and sole power 


cost 


and absolute authority is vested in the select few. By this 
legislative subterfuge they gain special favoritism in tariff 


rates, and not otherwise. Through the influence of the majority 
leadership special privilege was enthroned and dictated the 
terms of the bill. 

If the added cost by reason of the tariff were charged sep 
arately when an article is purchased, the consumers would 
revolt at the injustice heaped upon them by unjustifiable high 
tariffs. As it is, the tax is wrapped up in the price the con- 
sumer pays, and he is kept in ignorance of the tribute he pays 
to the tariff beneficiary. The cost of living in this country is 
already too high, and we should not heap burdens upon the 
consuming public by increasing that cost through unwarranted 
tariff rates. 

High tariff barriers constitute a wall of protection to the 
manufacturing interests of this country, within the shadow of 
which they may form their pools and combinations to raise 
prices for the exploitation of the American consumer. They 
are not satisfied with a tariff that marks the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and abroad. They could have 
gotten that through the flexible provisions of the present tariff 
law by presidential proclamation. They want the wall built 
so high that, through their trade combinations, they can fix the 
prices to suit their greed and wax rich by raising the price of 
their commodities which the consuming public must pay. They 
are not content to keep their hands in their own pockets. They 
insist on reaching down in the other fellow’s pocket and ex- 
tracting tribute every time a purchase is made. 

The policy of logrolling, with a view of getting exorbitant 
tariff rates, was never demonstrated more forcibly in all the 
years of our Nation’s existence than in the practices indulged 
in by the tariff beneficiaries in the consideration of this bill. 
This bill has been named, “ The Grundy Billion Dollar Tariff 
Bill,” as it is estimated it will cost the consumers that much 
annually by way of increased prices. Joe Grunpy, of Penn- 
sylvania, who has been a reputed tariff lobbyist around the 
Japitol for 20 years, was given a seat in the Senate, where the 
special interests represented by him could have the feast of 
privilege prepared for them by more direct contact with the 
lawmaking body. The stigma of the name “ lobbyist ” as applied 
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to Grunpy was transferred to the more euphonious name of 
‘Senator Grunpy.” The Senate’s investigating committee of 
lobbying revelations which astounded the Nation, yet 
they plied their trade and accomplished their purpose through 
specially set up legislative machinery. 

Our tariff wall has already been built so high that the 
nations of the world, with whom we have been dealing, are 
establishing trade relations with other countries. We are driv- 
ing trade away from us. 

We produce and manufacture products for sale. If not an 
exchange of commodities, then cash is required for settlement. 
Nations can not afford to pay all cash; for by so doing they 
deplete their gold reserves, and a depleted gold reserve means 
financial collapse. Hence, when we raise the barrier so high 
that their goods can not be exchanged for ours, without their 
having to pay so much “to boot” on account of our high tariffs, 
they seek trade relations with other nations where such bar- 
riers do not exist. They retaliate by raising barriers against 
our products coming into their country. They say if we bar 
their products, they will bar ours. Results: Our foreign trade 
crippled, our agricultural products piling up in granary and 
warehouse, depressed farm prices. Our manufactured products 
accumulating on shelf and in warehouse, factories shutting 
down—labor on part time only, and often long periods of unem- 
ployment. Families must be fed and clothed. No work, no 
pay—-no pay, want and deprivation, disappointment, discour- 
agement, unrest, misery—a cultivated soil for bolshevism, com- 
munism, and sovietism. 

There is a limit beyond which we can not go in tariff making, 
if we have regard to the safety of the Republic and the peace, 
happiness, and welfare of the masses of the American people. 
Our chief concern should be with the rank and file rather than 
with the captains of industry. Big business should be treated 
fairly. Capital is necessary, but should not be clothed in a 
garb of protection that will give it an undue advantage, It 
should not be given a cloak of special privilege under which 
trusts, monopolies, and combinations are formed for the ex- 
ploitation of the masses. 

Already 36 nations have protested the exorbitant tariffs pro- 
vided in this bill. Movements are in operation, supported by 
full-page newspaper advertisements, in many countries which 
have heretofore been the chief buyers of our agricultural and 
industrial products, having as their slogan, “ Buy no American 
grown or made products.” This policy of excessive tariffs is 
breeding ill will. It causes resentment. It endangers world 
p ace, 

How far this will go no one can tell, but it is alarming and 
may be disastrous. We can not afford to pursue a policy that 
will add to our overproduction in products from farm, factory, 
or mine. Factories 
overproduction, but when they do laborers, most of all, suffer, 
are thrown out of employment and on the streets, prices are 
depressed, and in the wake will come discontent, want, suffering, 
and distress. 





made 


It should be general. We must keep our productive agencies | 
active; we must keep labor employed on full time at good 
wages. Without markets for cur products—and we have 


reached the stage of production in this country that we must | 
mass production—general | 


have foreign markets for our great 
stagnation will reign, with all its attendant evils. 

The disturbance of our trade relations with other countries 
through retaliatory measures and boycott of American prod- 
ucts by foreign countries on account of our excessive tariffs 
against them have been scented by some of our captains of in- 
dustry who have been enjoying a lucrative trade abroad, and 
to guard against such reprisals they are building and equip- 
ping factories abroad from which to supply foreign trade. 


American investments in foreign countries have been growing | 


by leaps and bounds in ‘recent years. This militates decidedly 
against American labor. 
their production program abroad means less demand for Ameri- 
can labor here. 

Instead of supplying their foreign trade by products made in 
America, where American workers are employed, they are 
supplying it by producis made abread where foreign labor is 


employed. Thus foreign labor supplants American labor. 
American labor ought to get the benefits of this trade. We 


should not drive our foreign trade away, as we are by ex- 
orbitant tariffs. American workers need the work. The coun- 
try can not stand too much unemployment, and this policy adds 
to our unemployment problem, 

There are some rates in the list of agricultural commodities 
that will benefit farmers in some sections of the country, such 
as small fruit and vegetable farmers, but they are negligible as 
compared with industrial rates. Tariffs on corn, wheat, oats, 
beef, pork, our so-called staple farm products, while increased 


and mines can close down to control their | 


Prosperity must neither be spotted nor sectional. | 


Every foreign laborer employed in | 
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to some extent, are ineffective, as we produce a surplus of these 
commodities and must depend on foreign markets for our out- 
let. Other countries, with which we deal, do not have the 
money to buy our farm products. They depend upon exchang- 
ing their products for ours, and our tariff wall acts as a barrier 
to that trade. 

As a result, our outlet being choked, our corn, wheat, oats, 
beef, pork, and other staple products pile up in this country and 
depress our local markets, thereby driving prices for such com- 
modities down. But, they say, they have given agricultural 
products the highest tariff rates in this bill ever enacted, What 
of it? They are not effective. It is sop thrown out to the 
farmers of the country in an attempt to pacify them and keep 
them in line politically. You may follow in the daily press 
price quotations of these products in this country and in the 
markets abroad, and you will find that with all the tariff rates 
on such commodities the price in this country is no greater than 
the price in foreign markets, often less, thereby proving con- 
clusively that a tariff alone is of no benefit to the producer of 
such commodities. 

The only way to make the tariff benefit the producers of such 
commodities is through the operation of the export-debenture 
plan. That plan, coupled with the agricultural rates carried 
in the bill, would make the rates on agricultural products effee- 
tive. Unfortunately, the export-debenture plan put on in the 
Senate was eliminated in the conference, and when it was elimi- 
nated the virtue of the bill, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
ceased. That action crucified the bill’s virtue to agriculture. It 
enthroned its vices on a commanding pedestal. 

Now, the tribute it levies on the farmers of the country by 
way of indirect tax through increased prices of practically 
everything he has to buy, without giving him corresponding 
benefits, leaves the farmer in a much worse condition than 
under the present tariff law, and it is pretty hard to conceive 
a more deplorable condition than that existing to-day in agri- 
cultural sections. 

The present administration in power has not only failed to 
restore agriculture to a parity with industry but under this 
bill it has imposed additional burdens on agriculture. Thus 
the breach is widened. Look to census reports and see the 
steady drift of our people to the industrial centers. Notice 
the exodus from the farm to the city, not farmers who go to 
the city to retire and live on their income but farmers and 
sons and daughters of farmers unable to make a respectable 
living on the farm. During the past 10 years the migration 
from farm to city is alarming. Unequal laws are largely re- 
sponsible. We should not add to this unfortunate situation by 
the enactment of tariffs further penalizing agriculture. 

What is the opinion of the press of the country as to this 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill? May 9 last telegrams were sent by 
the New York Telegram, a great daily in New York City. to 


| the leading newspapers of the country having daily circulation 


of 50,000 or more asking their stand on the bill. Of the 93 
replies received up to May 14, 74 were opposed to it, 16 favored 
it, and 3 noncommittal. Of the papers replying, 64 are listed 
as independent, 10 independent Republican, 8 independent 
Democratic, 7 Republican, 3 Democratic, and 1 Socialist. 

The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis (independent), May 17, edi- 
torially said: 

It will be an ignominious failure. There was no demand for such 
legislation and no need for it. It has aroused fears and animosities all 


| over the world, creating demands for reprisals that in some important 


countries have already resulted in retaliatory legislation inimical to our 
interests. It has cost us enormously in world trade. It would work 
harm rather than good to the farmers, in whose name is was obviously 
undertaken, and it would lay upon American consumers a tremendous 
burden of increased costs. It is a calamitous measure without an atom 
of good in it. 

The Detroit News (independent) says: 

Few can benefit, farmers least of all, for farmers must lose in two 
ways—by paying more for manufactured goods and losing foreign mar- 
kets for our products. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal (independent) : 

Tarif legislation to relieve farmers will relieve them by lightening 
their pockets. 

The St. Louis Star (independent) : 

The Star regards the Hawley-Smoot tariff as harmful to international 
relations, a blow to export trade, a burden to the entire population, and 
a gold brick for the farmers. 

Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa: 

If the Hawley-Smoot bill goes through as it now stands the farmers 
of the United States, instead of gaining by tariff revision, will be robbed 
of many additional millions, 
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The Prairie Farmer says: 


While this bill was originally designed as a farm-relief measure in 


accordance with the promises of President Hoover and the Republican 


Party, it turned out to be anything else but that. It offers little actual 
help to the farmers, but will be very effective in transferring money 
from the farmer's pocket to that of the favored manufacturers. It does 
just that to the tune of $186,000,000 a year, according to the Rawleigh 
Tariff Bureau. That is, this new bill will add that much to the farmer's 
costs over the amount now taken from him by the present tariff law. 
That amounts to $30 on every farm in the United States. 


Even these figures are not large enough. They cover only nine of 


the most important products used by farmet~ on which additional pro- | 


tection is given by the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. The present law taxes 
farmers $214,656,963 for the benefit of the manufacturers of these nine 
commodities, Under the new law this tribute will to 
$400,636,006, if the duties are fully effective. No wonder these manu- 
facturers can afford to be liberal when the hat is passed for campaign 
contributions. 


be increased 


Scores more to similar effect. Why quote more? 

One thousand and twenty-eight of the leading economists of 
the country recently set forth their opinion of this bill. They 
declare, among other things, that it will increase the general 
cost of living, that it will inflate profits of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many; that it will rob the farmers it is supposed 
to enrich; that it will cripple manufacturers through 
material rates; that it will lower the buying power of our for- 
eign customers; that it will provoke foreign retaliations against 
our exports; that it will jeopardize payments from our foreign 
investments and debts; that it will increase unemployment and 
poison world peace. 

These men have made a careful study and analysis of this 
bill. They are competent to deal with economic questions. 
Their training has been along that line. 
judge. They are experts. They come from 179 of our leading 
colleges and universities of the country. Farm organizations 
and business organizations have protested in vain. 
of all this, special privilege rides roughshod over the rights and 
interests of the rank and file and dictates and puts through a 
bill of its own choosing. 

It will increase the cost of practically all necessities of life, 
adding materially to the cost of living. Increased prices on 
sugar, clothing, furniture, household necessities, boots and 
shoes, harness, cement, brick, lumber, iron and steel products, 
paints, and thousands of other articles of daily necessity. It is 
estimated it will cost the people of Illinois alone $43,440,000 
over and above what the tariff bill of 1922 costs them. 

Mr. Speaker, we are about to vote on the two conference re- 
ports as one, which is the last act so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, the final step that sends the bill to the President. For 
17 months it hag been before Congress. It violates the pledge 


of the Republican platform in the last national campaign, as | 
We should make good our | 


well as the Democratic platform. 
promises to the people. 
them now. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it ‘was only a few days ago 
that I learned the definition of that expression we hear so 
frequently used—* special interests.” 

In his speeech in the Senate on this conference report the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi paid me the compliment 
of saying that in the conference I watched the correspondence 
with my constituents and that they were my “special in- 
terests.” 


They trusted us. We should not fail 
My vote will be cast against the conference report. 


Now, I am very glad indeed to plead guilty to such an indictment | 
If that is the proper definition of “ special interests,” | 


as that. 
we are here for that purpose, to do the best we can for our con- 
stituents and at the same time for the country as a whole. 

So I think the Senator from Mississippi both complimented 
me and himself, because he was the cause of there being put 
in the bill a duty on long-staple cotton. He was looking out 
for the special interests of Mississippi. 

Now, as usual I greatly enjoyed the remarks of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner]. Always he is an _ interesting 
speaker. We like to hear him on the floor, and as usual I was 
diametrically opposed to practically every statement he made. 
[ Laughter. ] 


Why, it seemed a far cry for him to say that by the change | 


of two or three schedules we would set up a country here where 
there were no imports and no exports. 
the gentleman from Texas just told the House of Representa- 
tives. 
made of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill than that made by the 
gentleman from Texas this afternoon. In my judgment, that 
is exactly what the bill will not do. 


Taw- | 


They are competent to | 


In the face | 


That is practically what 


There can not be, to my mind, any stranger construction | 


It is drawn for the dis- ' 
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| tinet purpose of protecting our manufactures and at the same 
time dealing fairly by the products of other countries. 

He said another thing to which I wish to take exception 
that was that the honorable chairman of the committee, Mr. 
HAWLEY, Was double-crossed or he double-crossed somebody 
The gentleman from Texas must have some information of the 
conference report and the meeting of the conferees that I did 
not have, if there was anything of that kind took place in any 
period of the conference. I believe I attended every session. 

Neither did Mr. HAwLey double-cross anybody or did anybody 
double-cross him. I think that should be said in full justice 
to the chairman of the committee, because if there has ever 
been a trying situation put on any man in the last 18 months 
it has been on the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawiey]. He 
has been under a heavy strain in handling and being responsible 
for getting out this bill and bringing it to this body for final 
passage here. [Applause.] 

I want particularly to tell this House that 
| clations during life—and I do not class myself any longer as a 

young man—I never have seei a more patient, diligent, nor 

painstaking man to deal with under any circumstances than our 
honored chairman. [Applause.] 

He deserves every bit of credit that is to come to the Repub- 
| lican Party as the leader in the passage of the so-called Hawley- 
| Smoot bill. He struck the nail on the head in his remarks a 
few moments ago when he said that as a result of this bill we 
will see in the near future a very active movement and stimula 
tion along the lines of industry throughout the country. The 
uncertainty that has been forced on the country, largely through 
the tacties of the Democratic Party in the Senate and their 
associates, is the cause of the present uncertainty in the business 
world. 

We are told that this Is, and that it is not, an agricultural 
bill. That question has been answered by the recent primary 
in the State of Iowa, where our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
DICKINSON, won out by such a very handsome majority, for 
which we congratulate him to-day. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Agriculture spoke in the State of Lowa in the 
nomination of Mr. Dicktnson, because he made this bill his 
one plea before the voters of Iowa, and I say to my Republican 
colleagues that when we go out in the near future and appear 
before our constituents the example set by Mr. Dickinson is 
the one that we ought to follow. Praise this bill, and we will 
get votes. 

Who are the critics of the bill? The chief critic of recent 
days has been a distinguished manufacturer of automobiles, 
| who makes them now in foreign countries and brings them in 
here under a lower rate of duty in order to get advantage of 
the markets here, though manufacturing them with industry 
employed abroad. Let us face this situation as it is. The rates 
on automobiles have been reduced from 25 per cent to 10 per 
cent in this bill, and it seems to me a far call for any manu 
facturer of automobiles, having set up his enterprises abroad, 
to come in now and criticize the bill when we are endeavoring 
to assist industry in this country. The prosperity of this coun- 
try has brought prosperity to the automobile industry, and 
particularly to the men who are now criticizing the tariff bill 
because it is beneficial to other industries than their own and 
because in writing the bill we have given the interests of this 
country first consideration rather than those individuals who 
have financial investments abroad. Stand up and be counted 
This country is going to benefit in the near future and for 
years to come by the passage of this Hawley-Smoot bill. 

There is one other statement made by the gentleman 
Texas [Mr. Garner] I desire to refer to. It had to do with 
propaganda by the Tariff Commission. I do not know to what 
he referred. I have had dealings with the Tariff Commission 
over some period of years, and, so far as I know, I never have 
had an opinion presented which showed the slightest political 
tinge. That commission has been a fact-finding body, one which 
ought not to be criticized, either as a commission or as indi- 
viduals, as was done a few minutes ago by the gentleman from 
Texas. I think he referred to Mr. Brossard, who has always 
been ready to furnish information, not propaganda. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the 
vield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Briefly. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Referring to Mr. Ford, in April, 1928, 
Henry Ford used these words: 
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and 


in all my asso 





from 


gentleman 


Free trade leads the country to high wages and prosperity. 
believe in anything else but free trade all around 


Mr. TREADWAY. I have no doubt that that was his opinion 
then and evidently is now. Therefore, naturally, he will criti- 
cize a bill that is for the benefit of American industry. I agree 
fully with the gentleman from Ohio and wis statement. Let me 


I don’t 
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add this also, that that statement and others similar to it are 
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My good friend from New York [Mr. Crowruer] and my good 





backed not by what are called special interests, but by big in- | friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and my good friend 
| from New Jersey |[Mr. Bacnaracu] have been charging me as 


terests. Evidently there is a group of people in the country 
to-day who are more interested in their investments abroad than 
they are in the welfare of the American workmen in this coun- 
try. [Applause.] My first interest is with the workingman. 
I want to see all men and women employed in our mills and our 
factories throughout the country in producing American goods 
for American consumption, and then let these foreign bankers 


look after their own interests after we protect American indus- | 


try here at home. I have no patience with this type of criticism 
of this bill. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five or six minutes to 
myself. I was very much interested when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TrREADWAY] raised himself up to his 5 feet 
11 inches and stated he was proud to represent the special 
interests of the country, and when he followed that statement 
with another that his sole interest is to see that the working- 
men of this country get higher wages, I could not help but think 
that the tender solicitude of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
for the working people of the country is the most touching 
and pathetic incident that has happened in the 11 months of 
this debate. [Applause and laughter.] With all deference to 
my friend from Massachusetts, for whom, personally, I have 
a high regard, is there a man or a woman in this House who 
believes that he cares one rap or one penny whether the work- 
ingmen get a higher or lower rate of wage if it prevented the 
manufacturer in his district from getting a high rate of protec- 
tion? He talks about some one accusing the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HAwtpy] of double-crossing some one. I do not know 
about that, but my knowledge of Mr. HAwtey is such that I 
do not believe that in private, public, or political life he would 
double-cross anyone. [Applause.] I am not accusing the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] of double-crossing. 
I would not use so harsh a term. I prefer to use the word 
“flimflam.” [Laughter.] I remember the situation here not long 
ago, after 8 or 10 hours of debate, when we voted on all of 
those 1,200 amendments. After the gentleman from Oregon 
{Mr. Hawiey] and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Hap.Ley| had stood here like soldiers in the trenches, voting 
for item after item for the gentleman from Massachusetts, I 
saw the gentleman from Massachusetts, just after he had re- 
ceived a high rate on this cheap imitation paper roofing that is 
made in his State, shove Mr. Haptry aside when he wanted 
only a measly 25 per cent on shingle roofing made in his State. 
And after this old Roman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] 
had stood by him all day long voting for a high rate for every 
industry in Massachusetts, I saw him shove the gentleman from 
Colorado to one side, after he saw that he was 60 votes ahead 
on the first roll call, as he said, “I am going to dinner; sugar 
is going to be free.” 

3ut I say to you, sir, that it is almost impossible to get any 
satisfaction from criticizing him, because he is like the man 
who went to a newspaper fellow and said, “ Say something about 
ine that is good, if you can; but if you can not say something 
good, then say something bad; say something!” Anything con- 
cerning the gentleman from Massachusetts is a boost. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] has 
commended to you the Iowa position. I also commend it to you. 
The Iowa Members are my personal friends, and I have watched 
them for the last nine years, ever since the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill was enacted. I find that they have a system that can 
not be beaten. It works every time. It is to get on the stump 
and everywhere fight and talk against the tariff bill, and then 
vote for it on the floor. [Laughter.] In that way they catch 
votes going and coming. They do that all the time. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I have not time to go into the iniquities of this tariff bill. I 
had hoped that when the Tariff Commission made a recom- 
mendation that a rate be lowered or raised 50 per cent, within 
60 days that question would be settled within that time. But 
now applications may be pending indefinitely. I am not charg- 
ing that the present President of the United States or any 
President of the United States would ever hold up these ac- 
cumulated applications until just a few days or a few weeks 
before or after an election, but I do not want by my vote to 


place any such temptation before a President as that. That 
to my mind is one of the most indefensible features of the 


flexible plan. This is the highest tariff bill in the history of 
the country and by a mere stroke of the pen, if the President 
desires—-and I do not charge nor believe he is going to do it— 
yet by a stroke of his pen he can make it twiee as high as it 
now is if he wants to. 


| 





as a false prophet. 








being a dire prophet of ruin and disaster. They say I made 
this propheey in a speech I delivered some nine years ago on 


| the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, and they love to hold me up 


My friends, I dare you to tell me that I 
am a false prophet now. Since the ist of January of this year 
our balance of trade has fallen off over $500,000,000. After 10 
years of the highest tariff in the history of the Republic we 
find so many unemployed that your officials are afraid to give 
out the number because df is much more than you expect. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COLLIER, I can not help yielding to my good fisherman 
friend. {Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD. Do you see the forecasts that were made con- 
cerning the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, to the effect that it 
would absolutely destroy our export? 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, after nearly 
under that bill they still say it. 

Mr. WOOD. And you say that during the existence of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff it has destroyed our exports? 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman knows that during the cam- 
paign two years ago, when they were talking about the almost 
unequaled and unheard-of prosperity we had in this country 
the gentleman knows that was nothing but newspaper talk, and 
we never had it. The only time when the foreign trade of 
America was the greatest in our previous history was in the 
last four years of a Democratic administration. There have 
been four decades in the history of this Republic in 140 years 
when the wealth of our country in a decade increased over 100 
per cent, and each and every one of those decades was a decade 
in which there was a Democratic administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
the revenue from imports into this country more than doubled 
under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, and that the exports 
from this country were nearly doubled? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; there were times when the exports were 
so. ‘Those were times by reason of the war when Europe was 
prevented from making things there. But as soon as the war 
was over and when conditions got normal, although I do not 
claim to be a prophet, it turned out just as I expected. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, in opposition to 
some of the editorials and cartoons in the Hearst newspapers, I 
wish to call attention to an editorial from a paper in Nebraska. 
The McCook Republican, edited at McCook, Nebr., by Mr. Barnes, 
who has lived in that section of the State for 25 or more years, 
publishes the following editorial under date of June 6, 1930: 


We are told by metropolitan newspapers now making a drive on the 
protective tariff system that this country is now suffering from over- 
production, and that our only chance to dispose of our surplus produc- 
tion is to seek markets abroad, and in order to gain markets abroad 
we must admit the further invasion of our markets by the cheap-labor 
products of foreign lands. 

Many will wonder how it can be said that we are suffering from over- 
production. It is a fact that bundreds of thousands of wage earners 
have been thrown out of work in the United States through their in- 
ability to compete with foreign cheap labor, whose output crowds the 
shelves of stores in the United States. Is there rot a more immediate 
and profitable prospect of consumption by these unemployed men were 
they back at work than among the peasants, coolies, and peons of foreign 
lands who are now doing the work of supplying American necessities? 

Abroad we must meet on their own ground the makers of the very 
cheap-labor products we are now buying in such quantity instead of 
absorbing the output of our own industries. If we can not undersell 
them at home, how can we do it abroad? 

Our only hope of gaining markets abroad is in supplying them with 
products which we can make cheaper or better only because our large- 
scale market here permits the economies of mass production. 

The operations of the present tariff law which it was predicted would 
destroy our foreign trade, proves to the contrary. When we keep our 
own industries going we are enabled to buy abroad articles of luxury 
and of necessity we do not produce here in greater and greater quantity. 
We are enabled to spend more in foreign travel. Our prosperity does 
not destroy that of foreign lands; it promotes the general prosperity of 
the world. . 

The truth is that the outcry arising in this country against a tariff 
measuring the difference in labor costs at home and abroad on all com- 
petitive commodities is chiefly inspired by international financiers who 
want to collect the vast amounts they have loaned abroad at the sacri- 
fice of American production, and the international industrialists whe 


10 years of operation 


The time of the gentleman 
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wish to manufacture tn foreign cheap-labor markets and sell with as | the country; also from some of our largest banks and most 


little interference as possible in our markets, That these financiers and 
industrialists are killing the goose that laid their golden eggs does not 
affect their short-sighted attitude, or that of merchandisers who want 
the opportunity to buy cheap foreign goods regardless of the fact that 
they thus destroy the purchasing power of their 
United States. 

We sex 


customers in the 
m to be up against the problem of whether our tariffs shall be 
adjusted to suit home needs or foreign demands. 
sky-high tariffs and 


Foreign nations with 


47 varieties of interfering with our exports to 
these countries are inspiring an outcry to the effect that if we look 
out for ourselves they will cut our throat. They are now, and always 
have been, doing a pretty good job of looking out for themselves, and 
presumably they will continue to do this whatever our tariff rates. The 
first job of our Government is to look out for our own people, and 
sometimes that job seems to be somewhat neglected. 

Presumably the fact that Henry Ford bas removed his tractor pro 
duction to Ireland, where he is paying half the Detroit wage scale, | 


and that the General Motors bas made a tie-up with the German motor 
industry, where than 40 per paid in the 
United for the enthusiasm of the officials of these 


two companies for low tariff or no tariff on the ground that protection 
creates unemployment. 


I also call attention to a headline in the Hastings Daily 
Tribune, a paper of wide circulation published at Hastings, 
Nebr., which refers to the recent primary election in Iowa. It 
reads: 


wages are less 


States, may account 


cent those 


Iowa vote for DICKINSON approves tariff. 


The editors in Nebraska, strictly an agricultural district, are 
possessed of as much common sense and intelligence the 
editors of any other newspapers. 
with the condition of agriculture. 


as 


They were in close touch | 


I represent a district that is absolutely and strictly agricul- | 


tural, and I hear few complaints, but many 
from the farmers in that section of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen 
tleman from Kansas |Mr. Srrone]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I doubt very much if 
those of us who believe in a tariff for the protection of Ameri- 
can agriculture, American labor, and American industry, and 
will so vote to-day, in accordance with the pledge of our party 
platform, are entirely satisfied with the bill, because each group 
of us representing different industries would like to have high 
rates for ourselves: but I do believe this is the best tariff bill 
this country has ever had, and especially it is best for agri- 
culture. [Applause.] The rates for agriculture in this bill 
are the highest rates we have ever had in the history of the 
Nation, and I will be very proud to have an opportunity to vote 
for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I can not agree with my friend from Kansas 
Srrone], who said he thought this was a good bill for agricul- 
ture. In my judgment it is against the interest of agriculture; 
it is against the interest of labor, and will be detrimental to a 
large percentage of the business men of this country and I 
‘an not support it. [Applause.] 

After almost a year and a half of hearings and debates the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill is brought on the floor of the House 
for final passage. 

What a different law it will be from what the people of the 
country had a right to expect after listening to the promises 


commendations, 


made by the Republican candidate for President and other Re- | 


publican speakers during the last campaign, or even after the 
President sent his message to Congress on April 16, 1929. 

In his message to Congress he said he was in favor of an 
effective tariff on agricultural products that would compensate 
the farmers’ higher standards of living, and that he was in 
favor of some limited changes in other tariff schedules where 
economic changes have taken place and where new industries 
have come into being since the last tariff law was enacted. 
With these promises made and accepted in good faith by the 
American people they had a right to expect that they would 
be fulfilled, but by the passage of this bill, the way it has been 
written, about everything else has been done except to carry 
out this pledge. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, it is no wonder that the 
farm organizations of the country have protested against the 
passage of this bill; that the economists are alarmed at the 
economic effect it will have on the country; and that some of 
our leading business men have vigorously protested against its 
passage. 

The leading economists of the country—1,028 of them in 
number, coming as they do from 179 of the leading colleges of 


[Mr. | 


| but the rates in this bill fall far 


. 


important industries—set out 12 points as to why the so-called 
“ Grundy billion-dollar monstrosity tariff law” should 
passed by this Congress. 

They are as follows: 

First. It will increase the general cost of living. 

Second. It will subsidize industrial waste and inefliciency 

Third. It will inflate profits of the few 
many. 

Fourth. It will hit city workers hardest. 

Fifth. It will rob the farmers it is supposed to enrich 

Sixth. It will cripple manufacturers through 
rates. 

Seventh 
tomers. 

Kighth. It will provoke foreign retaliation agains 

Ninth. It will violate the of the 
conference, 

Tenth. It will jeopardize payments from our foreign invest- 
ments and debts. 

Eleventh. It will increase unemployment 

Twelfth. It will poison world peace 

The economists have been heard from. They realize 
vance what the passage of this bill will mean to the 
people. The people themselves will be heard from | 
in my opinion, when they realize what has been dk 
the passage of this bill the protest of the econ 
into insignificance when we hear the protests m: 
themselves at the polls next November 

The farm organizations have protested against the passage of 
this bill because it does not carry out the pledge that was made 
to them in the last campaign. They were promised that agri 
culture would be placed on a basis of equality with industry, 
hort of placing agriculture on 
They state that the President 


never be 


at the expense of the 


raw material 


It will lower the buying power of our foreign cus- 


tf our exports. 


resolution world 


economic 


in ad 
American 
ter on 
to them by 
omists will fade 
de by the people 


and 


re 
n 


ti 


a basis of equality with industry. 
advocated only a limited revision of the industrial schedule and 
that it is astonishing to them that industry that aiready 
highly protected should demand and be granted still higher 1 


rates 


is 


in connection with a revision of the tariff, undertaken primarily 
to give agriculture parity with the other groups composing our 
industrial system. 

Our farmers now realize that they have been at a disad- 
vantage, as compared with industry under the Fordney-McCum- 


ber tariff law, and, those that have studied this 
four times as miany increases in rates will be gra 
as to agriculture, and, that the disparity 
this law than it was under the Fordney 

Our farmers are beginning to realize that while industrial 
tariffs are usually 100 per cent effective and operates to raise 
the farmers’ costs, farm products are not advanced in accord- 


bill, find that 
ited to industry 
will be greater under 
McCumber tariff law. 


|} ance with the tariff placed on them, as we export our surplus 


} 
| 


| 





| the world. 


crops, and until the tariff is made effective on our surplus crops 
the farmers will receive very little benefit from the tariff. F 
this reason a number of our leading farmers and farn : 
zations demanded that the debenture amendment placed on 
tariff bill in the Senate be left in the bill, for in reality it 
only through a plan of this kind that the farmers can expect 
to make tariff effective on their surplus crop. 

The President has had very little to say about the tariff bill, 
but when it came to placing something that would really help 
the farmers of the country in the tariff bill, or, in other words, 
when the debenture amendment was placed on it in the Senate, 
a protest from the President was received at once, and the farm- 
ers were told that the so-called “ placing agriculture on a basis 
of equality with industry” was not to be granted under this 
tariff bill, and, in my opinion, will never be granted under this 
administration. 

When I hear our Republican friends talking about passing a 
tariff law that will be helpful to our farmers I am reminded of 
the story told about the old bullfrog hunter who made a living 
eatching bullfrogs. The story goes that one evening he told 
his friends that he had that day caught the biggest builfrog in 
He said it weighed by actual weight 102 pounds. 
Some of his friends insisted on weighing the frog. They dis- 
covered when they weighed it that it actually weighed 2 pounds 
and that the rest was bull; and, my friends, in my opinion, that 
is about what this tariff bill or any other tariff bill passed under 
a Republican administration will mean to our farmers. Men 
selected to take care of the big interests of this country can not 
at the same time help pass legislation that will be helpful to 
our farmers. This was to be a tariff bill that would put agri- 
culture on a basis of equality with industry; instead of doing 
what it was supposed to do, agriculture will fare worse than it 
did under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. You can not 


serve God and mammon at the same time. It can not be done, 
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A large number of our leading business men are against this 
tariff bill because it will advance their raw material rates, 
lower the buying power of their foreign customers, and cause 


foreign countries to retaliate against importing American-made 
zoods, 
Some of our leading business men have made strong protest 


against this tariff bill because they realize it is not in the inter 


est of a number of our large employers of labor and that it is 
bound to increase unemployment, 
At the present time there are 36 nations of the world pro- 


testing against this tariff bill, and they are threatening to put 
into effect reprisal tariffs, which they have a perfect right to 
do lhe following are the names some of the nations that 
have officially protested to our State Department: 


ol 


Austria; Belcium; Czechoslovakia Republic; Denmark; Dominican 
Republic; France; Great Britain; Australia; Bahamas, Bermuda, India, 
Seotiand, West Indian Colonies; Greece: Guatemala; Honduras; Irish 
Free State; Italy; Japan; Mexico; the Netherlands; Norway; Para- 
guay; Persia; Rumania; Spain; Sweden; Switzerland; Turkey; Uru 
guay; Union of South Africa; Germany ; Canada; Egypt; Finland; and | 
Itungary 


Australia has ulready ordered that the importation of certain 
commodities be proh'bited altogether, and that the tariff rate 
on certain other commodities be increased 50 per cent. 





The following list of commodities will be prohibited in Aus- 
tralia: 

Acetic acid 

Adhesives, prepared 

Aluminum ware, other than spoons and forks. 

Batteries, including dry cells and accumulators. 

Beams, iron and steel. 

Biankets and blanketing, exeept printers’ rugs. 

Blue, laundry 

Biscuits. 

Bolts, rivets and puts. 

tutter, peanut 

Candles 


Cements, Portland cement. 
Channels 

Cheese 
Clay. 
Columns 


Confectionery. 


| 
Cultivator, except hand-worked cultivators. 
Custard powders. | 
Cutters, chaff, 
Drills (fertilizer, seed, and grain). j 
Ezgs in shell or otherwise. 

Electric appliances, cooking and heating. 

Flour, corn, 


Fruits, dried, excepting dates and figs. 

Fruits, preserved in liquid. 

Furs and other skins, partly or wholly made into apparel or other 
articies 

G appliances, cooking and heating 

Gears, horse 

Gelatine, all kinds 

Girders 

Glucose 

jlass, opal sheet. 

Glue 


Harrows 
Harvesters, including stripper harvesters. 
Irons, electric smoothing 

Iron and steel, trough and bridge. 

Jams and jellies 

Jelly crystals and powders. 

Joists 

Kerosene, appliances, cooking and heating. 
Lard and edible fats. 

Lemons 

Meats preserved in tins and other air-tight containers, 
Milk in dried or powdered form. 

Milk, malted, prepared in coconuts. 

Nuts, bolts, and rivets 

Onions, 

Oranges 

Phones, wireless hend. 

Pickles 

Pipes, cast iron. 

Pipe fittings, cast iron. 

Plated ware, other than spoons and forks. 
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Plow, stump, Jump 
Pork preserved by cokd 
Rail dogs and spikes. 
Rakes, horse-drawn hay, 
Reapers. 

Rivets. 

Sanitary and lavatory articles of earthenware and 


process. 


glazed or enam- 


| eled fire clay. 


Sauces and chutney. 
Scarifiers, agricultural. 
Screws, engineers’ set. 

Seed, canary. 

Shafting. other than flexible. 
Soap and soap substitutes. 
Spikes. 

Starch and starch 
Tiles for bath and 
Threshers. 
Vegetables salted or preserved in liquid or partly preserved or pulped. 
Vinegar 

Wire, barbed, wire and other nails. 

Wireless receiving sets, partly or wholly assembled. 


flour. 
sinks. 


On the following list of commodities the duty in Australia will 
be increased 50 per cent. 


Albums, 
Almanacs. 
Artificial flowers, fruits, plants, leaves, and grains of all kinds and 


materials. 

Bags (traveling and sporting bags and leather cases). 

Bamboo 

Bamboo, rules. 

Baskets. 

Belting, leather, rubber, canvas, and composition belting and green 
hide for belting, and other purposes. 


Beats. 

Boots, leather. 

Boots, rubber. 

Boxes. 

Boxes, jewelery and similar articles. 


Boxes, snuff. 

Boxes, tobacco wholly or partly of gold or silver, except gold and simi- 
lar articles. 

Brooms, 

Brooms, whisk. 


Brushes: Cloth brushes, hair brushes, paint brushes, nail and other 


brushes. rubbing brushes, tooth brushes, and varnish brushes. 
Calsomine water paints and distempers, in powder form. 
Cameras and magic or optical lanterns. 
Caps, paper. 
Cartridges. 
Cinematographs not otherwise specified, including arc lamps. 
Cordage, rope and twine. 
Dressings. 
Dressings, blacking and polishes for boots, shoes, and other 
of attire 
Dryers, liquid. 
Enamels and enamel paints and glosses, 
Envelopes, straw. 


articles 


Fancy goods: Cardeases, cigar and cigarette cases, hatpins, holders, 
purses, and match boxes, 


Fancy goods, including snuff and tobacco boxes, wholly or partly of 
gold or silver, except gold or silver-plated and rolled gold, and similar 
articles. 

Tubes. 

Firearms. 

Footwear: Clogs, boots, leather boots, rubber boots, rubber sand boots, 
galoshes, pattens and other footwear (of any material) not otherwise 
specified, including uppers, tops, and soles; plimsolls, shoes, slippers. 

Games and articles for outdoor and indoor sporting games, including 
toys. 

Glassware not otherwise specified. 

Gold size and liquid stain for wood, 

Goods, piece for the manufacture of apparel, knitted in tubular form 
or otherwise, of cotton, silk, or containing silk, of ertificial silk or con- 
taining artificial silk, or being an admixture of wool with other fibers. 

Gramophones, phonographs, and other talking machines and records 
therefor. 

Greases and tallow, including axle grease and uurefined tallow putty. 

Harness, leather. 

Inks. 

Ink, reducer, printers’. . 

Jelly, petroleum and toilet preparations (perfumed or toilet) not 
otherwise specified, spirituous or not. 
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Jewelry: Precious stones, unset, including pearls; jewelry and imita 
tion jewelry ; Jewelry boxes and similar articles, 

Knotting, patent. 

Lacquers: Japans, Berlin, Brunswick. 
White, dry, or ground in oil 

Leather manufactures, including harness; leather, rubber, canvas and 
composition belting and green hide for belting and other purposes; razor 
strops; saddles, buggy whips. 

Liquids: Bronze and metal liquids, petrifying Hquids, stain for wood 
and gold size liquid, sizes, liquid. 

Matches and vestas of all kinds 

Mops 


Olls: Furniture oils, oll stains and varnish, oil and wood finish, sheep- 
marking oils. 


Lead: 


Paper: Manufacturers of paper or partly manufactured paper, in- 
cluding frames or not frames, having advertisement thereon including 
price list; almanacs, billheads and other printed and ruled ferms, 
catalogues, circulars and pictures for calendars, diaries, directories, 
paper containers; patty pans, paper; patterns, paper; posters; tickets, 
printed; wrapping paper printed. 

Paints: Calsomine water paints and distempers in powder form, 
paints and colors ground in liquid and prepared for use, stains. 

Parasols, sunshades, and umbrellas. 

Pastes for leather. 

Patent knotting. 

Perfumes, artificial 
thetic essential oils 
olls, nonspirituous. 

Vetrifying liquids. 


(synthetic) concentrated form, 


including syn- 
and mixtures of synthetic and 


natural essential 


Phonographs aud other talking machines and records thereof. 

Photograph frames and stands. 

Pianos, player, grand, upright. 

Polishes: Polishes for leather; polishes and dressing blacking for 
boots, shoes, and other articles of attire; floor polishes, knife, metal and 
stove polishes. 

tefrigerators and parts of refrigerators. 

Rope. 

Rubber goods: Pneumatic rubber tires and tubes therefor. 

Stationery, including bill files: Albums, bookmarkers, cards and book- 
leis, Christmas cards and similar kinds, memorandum slates and tablets 
and menus. 

Stationery, inciuding bill files; sealing and bottling wax; paper knives, 
paper binders, and penracks; straw envelopes; tablets; writing cases; 
stoving blacks and substitutes therefor; sizes, gold, and liquid stain for 
wood; sizes, liquid. 

Tallow and unrefined tallow putty. 

Terebin. 

Trunks. 

Twine, rope, and cordage. 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades. 

Varnishes. 

Varnish and oil stains. 

Varnish, lithographic. 

Wicker, bamboo and cane, not otherwise specified, including bamboo 
rules, all articles of wood not otherwise specified, and mostly furniture. 

Wiappings, paper, of all colors (glaved, unglazed, or mill glazed) 
brown, caps, sulphites, and sugars and all other bag papers, paper 
felt, and paper bags, not otherwise specified strawboard, corrugated; 
and others. 

Yachts not otherwise specified, launches, and boats. 


For the infornmration of the Members of the House I wish to 
state that this list of commodities was furnished to me at my re- 
quest by C. J. Hopkins, manager of the foreign department of 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, of Cincinnati, Ohio, They, 
like a number of other large corporations, are very much in- 
terested in seeing that nothing is done to hurt our export trade. 

What Australia has already done other countries may do in 
the near future, and when we stop to consider that our exports 
have decreased over $400,000,000 the first five months of this 
year, while the total of our foreign commerce dwindled more 
than $700,000,000 under the total of the sanre five months of 
last year, we can realize why some of our large business men 
are very much worried about the effects of this tariff bill if 
passed. 

To-day we have over 5,000,000 men out of employment and 
between five and six million men that are working only part 
time. Cut off our export business and the number of uneim- 
ployed is bound to increase. 

It is estimated that we have 2,000,000 men in this country 
producing goods for export and another million men earning 
their living in the manufacture of raw materials which we im- 
port in exchange for our exports. Our population has increased 
10 per cent in the last eight years and our production has in- 
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creased approximately 30 per cent. Our higher standards of 
living have absorbed some of this increased production, but 
most of it must find an export market. Cut off this market and 
we will have more unemployment, a lower standard of wages, 
and not only the manufacturers and labor will be effected but 
likewise every business man and farmer in the country. 

Much has been said about this being a “ billion dollar tariff 
bill.” When we speak about a billion dollars there are very 
few of us that can even realize what it means, so in order that 
we may more thoroughly understand what it means let us take 
up a few of the items in the bill and see just what the increase 
in tariff really means. 

First we will take the cement tariff, which is placed at 6 
cents per hundred pounds, and affects every taxpayer in the 
country. 

We find the imports, 1927, 1.18 per cent; 1928, 1.30 per cent; 
1929, 1.01 per cent. So the imports do not 
degree and are not on the increase. 

The State highway systems built miles; the 
highway systems built 1,145 miles of concrete road 
and if the same amount of road is built as was built in 1928, 
average 20 feet wide, 7 inches thick, under the new tariff 
schedules the extra will be as follows in the different 
States: 


LOTS5 


affect us to any 


5.908 county 


in 1928, 
costs 


Additional costa of highway systema under H. R. 2667 


State 6-cent rate 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas _ . 
California... 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware , 30, 567. 95 
PRES 4 wescccecee . 21, 558. 60 
Georgia. “ — Ms ‘ ‘ 5, 464. 45 
Idaho.....-.. « ssh , Bs 5 } 75 
i ssccedes pad behabwenes ‘ : 7 3 i 
Indiana -- 

lowa 

Kansas scnaees one 
Kentucky......- 
Louisiana - .. 

Maine 

Maryland . 
Massachusetts... .. 
Michigan. ... 
Minnesota. -- 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana. 
Nebraska puliien 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

New York silane 814.75 
North Carolina. - -. , 094. 35 
Ohio I i cal ee Roadie ; : i au ‘ 177. 65 
Oklahoma. .........-. iseieelinn osetia iaigtine a4. 10 
Pennsylvania._........ 657.10 
Rhode Island 79. 30 
South Carolina. , G80, 15 
South Dakota......... . 619. 70 
Tennessee Giana dnatembne ealicibnate : 13, 175. 90 
Re et deel d . oes 331, 454. 45 
Utah 9, 239. 40 
Vermont natn anedatin 5 40, 037. 40 
.. Ser ee od 5 5M, 516. 20 
Washington...._. 40, 037. 40 
West Virginia__- 60, 054. 10 
Wisconsin... 174, GOR. 70 
W yoming 


} | $104, 713. 20 
769, OS 

38, 497. 50 

140, 130. 90 

46, 966. 95 

Mi, 206. 35 


5, 995 

72. 

3, 079, 
4, 849.7 

NAR 
200. i 


709, @5 


The extra costs per mile 
follows: 


under the new tariff la are as 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 
Tariff 


rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, |! 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, 
rate at 6 cents, ¢ 
rate at 6 cents, 9 inches thick, 
rate at 6 cents, 9 Inches thick, 
Tariff rate at 6 cents, 10 inches thick, 
Tariff rate at 6 cents, 10 inches thick, 
Tariff rate at 6 cents, 10 inches thick, 


Average road 20 feet wide, 7 
6-cent tariff, $769.95. 
A barrel of cement weighs 376 pounds. With a tariff of 6 


cents per hundred pounds, the increased cost will be $0.2256 
per barrel. 


inches thick, 
5 inches thick, 
inches thick, 
inches thick, 
inches thick, 
inches thick, 
inches thick 
inches thick, 
inches thick, 
inches thick, 


16 feet 
18 feet 
20 feet 
16 feet 
18 feet 
20 feet 
16 feet 
18 fee 
20 feet 
16 feet 
18 feet 
20 feet 
16 feet 
18 feet 
20 feet 


wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 
wick 

wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 

wide 
wide 

wide 


S528. OT 
noO4, 00 
659. 92 
616. 05 
693. 00 
Toy. O5 
74, ov 
To7. Ow 
S79. 97 
792. 00 
S91, 00 
900, Ou 
S79. OT 
990. 00 
1, 100. 02 


inches thick, extra cost per mile, 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LOTS6 


rhe total increase tariff on account of the tariff on cement is | 
estimated as 300,000,000, 

A few of the other increases in tariff under this law are as 
follows: | 

The woolen schedule alone is expected to cost $300,000,000 on | 
clothes and wearing apparel 

Hlides, leather, boots and shoes approximately $250,000,000. | 

Lumber, £50.000,000;: brick, $15,000,000; tiling, $25,000,000; 
sugar, $32,000,000; in addition to the $216,000,000 that was paid 
under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law j 

The following table shows how the family budget will be 
affected by the passa of this bill with the tariff increased 


practically every article that has to be bought by the average 
famil 




















Coat of family budget under apecified acts 
H Smoot Ford Met 1 Underwood 
bn f Act of 1913 
et 10 per cent 20 per cent ~| Fre Free } 
leather, er 
Ww 1 (raw 34 cents ner pound 41 eents per pound Do j 
W ool rag 18 cents per pound _| 744cent Do 
Woo woddy 24 cents per pound If cents per pound Do 
Wool yar 40 cents per pound ts per pound i8 cents per 
pound 
Worsted and wool } 30) cents per pound, | 24 cents per pound,, 35 per cent | 
0 per ce nt 
Wool hosiery { ' vd Do 
' ) it | 
Wool gloves and mitten i cents per pound 6 ce r pound Do 
plus 35 per cent I per nt 
Wool underwear a per pound, ! 4 per pound, | Do } 
pl 1 per cent pilus 50 per it 
Wool hats (including felt t er pound, | 24 cents per pound Do 
plu er t 40 per t 
Wool clot! ind wearin 66.29 per cent 40 per cent Do 
apparel } 
Cotton cloth, bleache 1.73 per cent 31.12 per cent --| 25.59 per cent. 
Cotton cloth, unbleached 8 per cent 27.90 per cent ; 7 percent. | 
Cotton cloth printed, | 29.82 per cent 26.9 r cent 7 percent. | 
dyed | 
x wearing apparel 5 per cent 60 per cent 45 per cent. | 
] e, embroidered 90 per cent i5 per t 60 per cent. 
Silk velvet per cent € 0) per cent. 
Handkerchiefs and other | 90 per cent I ent 60 per cent 
embroideries of wool, cot | 
ton, silk, and flax | | 
Silk ribbon, figured 05 per cent 55 per cent -| 45 per cent | 
Linen handkerchief 52.91 per cent : r cent 40 per cent | 
Novelty jewelry t Id | 1 n 80 per cent 60 per cent | 
or | im 
Leat! handbag and | 35 per cent 30 | Saee . 30 per cent 
other leather case 
Hat raw $3 per dozen ( lus 25 Do | 
) it 
Shoe lace: 15 per cent Free .| Free 
Agate buttons s.11 per cent 15 per cent ; 15 per cent 
Wool blanket not over 7.27 per cent --| 61 er cent . 25 per cent 
0 cents per pound 
Wool tapestries and up- | 80.90 per cent 68.81 per cent 35.28 per cent. 
he'stering cloths 
Wi rug pikpecadacion -, 45 per cent 40 per cent .., 35 per cent. 
Rayon fabrics ie 45 cents per pound Noncomparable__. | 


plus 60 per cent 
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Rayon wearing apparel sper pound, | Noncomparable- -| 
) per cent } 
Linen table damask ent 40 per t ...| 35 per cent. | 
Cotton handker« er cent 42 ent a Do | 
Cotton tapestries and up- ent 45 per cent | Do. | 
holsteric 
Cotton blankets, plain 00 per 25 px it | 25 per cent. 
Velveteen per ce 0) per cent | 40 per cent. 
Oilcloth 30 per cent 27.87 per cent | 25 per cent. 
Iniaid lin ‘2 per cx I nt 35 per cent. 
Silve vw ware ) per cent 40 per cent | 40 per cent. | 
Ster rt ware 65 per cent 60 per cent 50 per cent 
Gold-plated articles do lo | Do 
Piain china and porcelain 6.76 per cer Do. | 
Decorated china and por- | 81.05 per cent 7 5 per cent. 
celain 
Glass tableware, blown 60 per cent 5 per cent | 45 per cent 
Plain household crockery 62.25 per cent 45 per cent | 35 per cent 
Hiouse or cabinet furnitu 47.50 per cent 334% per cent | 15 per cent. 
Mats of rattan or cocoa | 8 its per square | 6 cents persquare | 3 cents per 
fiber foot it square foot. 
Bamboo and straw baskets per cent per t | 25 per cent. 
Papier-mfché 1 palm lo piesa . | Do. 
leaf | | 
Christmas-tree ornaments.| 60 per cent 55 r cent | 45 per cent. 
Manufacturers of india | 2 cents each, plus > per cent | 25 per cent 
rubber known as hard | 35 per cent | | 
rubber | | | 
Brooms 5 per cent | 15 per cent | 15 per cent 
Toothbrushe 2.54 per cent | 45 per cent } 35 per cent. j 
Sponges (ge 1 tariff 25 per cent 15 per cen | 10 per cent. 
Clothespins (spring 20 cents per gross 15 cents per gross_.| 15 per cent | 
Starches 60.45 per cent 43.9) per cent | 24.96 per cent | 
Matches, in boxes of 100 12 cents per gross | 8 ts per gross | 3 cents per | 
of boxes of boxes | grass of boxes. 


' 


A study of the following tables will show that this tariff bill 
will be of very little help to the farmers and no help whatever 


| because of increasing domestic preduction, 
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to the growers of corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, hay, cotton, 
cottonseed, and other staple crops: 








GROUP FARM PRODUCTS WHICH RECEIVE NO BENEFIT FROM THE EXISTING 
TARIFF AND WILL NOT BE HELPED BY INCREASED DUTIES 
Carnal ~ 
i simate | 
Tota! farm —_ imate | 
value of ms ad valorem | 
orodtic- Imports} Exports | equivalents of | Increased 
Commodity ” tom (000 000 duties benefit to 
1928 (090 ‘omitted)| omitted) | ' | farmers 
omitted | 1922 | 1990 | 
— ws = |—_____— al 
| | Per cent| Per cent 
(orn $2, 3A1, 462 $628 $28, 527 | 4 23 | None.! 
W heat, other than high | j | } | 
protein ...| 666, 554 | ") 19%, 743 33 33 Do.! 
Oats 507,480 | 372 10, 510 | 21 22 Do 
Barley 204, 751 | 174 48, 445 16 | 16 Do.! 
Rye 36, 002 2 17, 567 13 13 Do.! 
Total grains 3 298, 792 











Hay | 1, 182, 960 id 303 62 | Do. 
Cotton, short staple } 1,224, 502 | 28, 629 79%, 552 | Free. | Do 
| Cottonseed__.._. -| 227, 805 15 12,913 24 Do.! 
Hogs and pork products.| 1, 387, 122 , O83 LA, 753 | 12; Do 
Sheep, jambs, and | | | | 
mutton | 693 293 40 Do.! 
Horses and mules 701 }, O17 21}; Do 
Poultry 4 47 920 | 2 Do.! 
Eggs | | 5, 6, 222 43 Do 
Sweetpotatoes | ’ (@) : | Do 
Tobacco, other than |} | 25, 219 153, 556 | 63 | Do 
wrapper and filler } | | 
Apples ‘ | 212 26, 663 | 4 Do. 
Peaches_....-..----- a } 15 730 | | 11| Do 
Pears j ( 4, 143 | ll | ll | None. 
| Oranges | : lil 13, 912 16 16 | Do. 
Grapefruit 18, 901 ivy 2, 904 32 48 Do 
)—-—__-—--+j-—_—_ —, —-——--|— 2 RED 
Total, other than } 
grain | 6, 223,396 | 60,048 1,179, 486 | oneal 
Total, Group 1 paces | 70, 224 (1, 478, 278 | pad 2 +| 


GROUP 2. FARM PRODUCTS ON WHICH INCREASED BENEFITS FROM SMOOT- 














HAWLEY TARIFF BILL ARB DOUBTFUL OB NEGLIGIBLE 
< | 
suck wheat 704 $60 $169 | 6 14 | Negligible.! 

Rice. ... a ,319, 1,214 13, 235 | 39 49 Do. 

Cotton, long staple 000 14,178 123, 296 Free. 24 | Doubtful.! 

Farm gardens 3, 000 (4) (4) Negligible. 

Cheese, American 812. 17,118 798 | 25 40 | Dos 

Truck crops (summer . 000 () (*) . : Do 

Wheat, high protein 234, 200 @) | (*) | 33 33 | None. 

——— -- — |__| —-- 
Total, Group 2 1,021,125 | 32, 570 137, 498 |------ onpenda 
- _ L - _ _ - 

CROUP FARM PRODUCTS ON WHICH THE TARIFF IS PARTIALLY EFFECTIVE 
AND WHICH WILL RECEIVE SOME INCREASED BENEFIT FROM SMOOT- 
HAWLEY TARIFF BILL 

| 

5 ee ee $39,213 $2, 61: 523 | 72 121 | * $7, 690, 0090 

CIRRGB 0 ccnicudscodiaben | 49, 601 5 ll ll None 

Potatoes, white a 293, 679 35 53} © 9, 260,009 

Beans, dry 73, 815 3B "6 ' * 8,009,000 

Cattle and beef products | 1, 137, 196 20 | 36 | * 90, 00), 900 

Milk and cream... .|* 1, 032, 639 13 35 (38) 

Butter | * 228, 139 33 i) © None 

Cheese, Swiss | *7, 250 38 40 155, 000 

Creenhouse products___.} 74, 839 @) ati Very small 

Onions 22, 574 2, 663 822 47 118 | 4 7, 000, 000 

Total, Group 3___.| 2,960,925 | 56, 978 30, 843 |...... me } 122, 005, 600 





1 Findings of group of economists at University of Wisconsin, headed by Prof. 
_ RK. Commons, as reported to Rawleigh Tariff Bureau in study of agricultural 
tariffs. 

2 Imports of wheat, for domestic grinding $208,000; for export, $22,903,000 
segregated by varieties, but most imports are high protein 

* Import and export data not segrezated. 

‘ Estimated. 

5 Estimate based upon findings of University of Wisconsin economists that peanut 
duty is about 50 per cent effective. 

6 Estimate based upon study of relation of production to price of potatoes, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook, 1930 (p. 589), indicating that exclusion of all imports 


Not 





| will not increase price above level more than 2 cents per bushel 


? Estimate based upon study of relation between prices of beans and production, 
indicating that exclusion of net imports of about 2,000,000 bushels will increase price 
approximately 50 cents a bushel. 

*Inereased benefit computed on finding of University of Wisconsin group that 
higher duties on cattle and beef will increase price to farmers not more than | cent 
per pound. This is coniirmed by analysis of study of relation of beef prices and 
production of Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1930 (p. 590), indicating that 
exclusion of all imports would raise beef prices on the farm not more than two-thirds 
of 1 cent per pound. 

* Figures for value of milk, cream, and butter produced on farms are for 1924. 

® University of Wisconsin group found that imereased duty on milk and cream 
will affect prices only in New York avd New England, but held that it was impeossi- 
bie to estimate amount of increased benefit to farmers. They found definitely that 
the present tariff on butter is only partiaily effective, that its benefits are decreasing 

and that a higher tariff will not help 
farmers. , 

u Estimate based upon study of relation of domestic prices to supply of onions, 
macetins that exclusion of net imports will inerease price approximately 30 cenis a 

ushel. 








1930 


GROUP 4. FARM PRODUCTS ON WHICH TARIFF I8 FULLY EFFECTIVE AND 
WHICH ARB EXPECTED TO RECEKIVE FULL BENEFIT OF INCREASED DUTIES 


| 

Total (arm| 
value of 
produc- 

tion, | 
1928 (000 

omitved) | 


Approximate 

ad valorem 

Imports, Exports | equivalents of | Increased 
000 (000 duties benefit to 

omitted) omitted) | farmers 


1922 | 1930 


' 

} 

| | 
| \Per cent Per cent! 
23 | 37 
82 
80 
47 


Flaxseed 
Sugar heets 
Sugarcane_. 
Lemons 
Wool 
‘Tobacco 
Wrapper oe 9, 262 | 
Filler and binder _. 27, 137 
Olive oil 250 
Soybean oil S40 
Winter vegetables (esti- 
mated) _..... ‘ 4 
Cherries, sulpbured and 
in brine ne 
Dates 
Dried figs | 
Fresh pineapples... _.... 
Mushrooms 
Almond: 
Walnuts » ‘5 
Tomatoes (for table use) 


$37, 316 $31, 245 
50, 960 | 22) 
24, 660 |159, 240/ 
22, 720 2, 190 

, 209 | 39, 452 


1 $5, 163, 000 
16, 200, 000 


12 3, 620, 000 
1 4, 000, 000 


8, 48 


1, 430 
180 | 


73 
64 
43 
13, 050 
19, 843 
15, 348 


7 
40 | 
39 
41 


105 
40 
45 
57 


750, 000 
None. 
15, 000 

136, 000 

25, 000 1, 971 1 6, 000, 000 

2, 500 

63 

418 

15 

#15, 000 
4, 760 | 

11, 160 6,321 | 

27,480 | 3, 837 (*) Ot | 


‘Potal, Group 4....! 368,759 |309,688 | 11, 642 | 


1, 561 
2, 312 
2, 305 
1,347 
1,970 
6,417 


1, 150, 000 
None, 

3A5, 000 

3, 000 

4 3, 000, 000 
330, 000 

1, 225, 000 

¥ 10, 000, 000 


| 41, 937, 000 


' Findings of group of economists at University of Wisconsin, headed by Prof 
John K. Commons, as reported to Rawleigh Tariff Bureau in study of agricultural 
tariffs 


‘Import and export data not segregated. 

‘ Estimated. 

‘4 Benefit caleulated on assumption tariff on lemons is fully effective. 
certainly excessive, 

Estimate based on assumption that exclusion of winter vegetables will increase 
price about 25 per cent. 

\“ Rough estimate based on best available data. 
small number of a in eastern Pennsylvania. 

'? Benefits will be limited to producers of winter tomatoes, the exact value of which 
are not reported. The estimate shown is based on the best available information. 


It is almost 


Practically all benefit will go to 
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bill. Are we going to yote against the interest of our farmers, 


| laboring men, and business men who are protesting against the 


passage of this bill; are we going to vote to continue the financial 


| depression or Republican panic that is upon us at the present time 


| by 
| American-made goods, if this bill is passed? 


| the cost of living and, in my opinion, will not give any 


| 


The above schedule shows that the only farmers that will be | 
benefited to amount to anything by this bill are the cattle | 


raisers and they are protesting against the passage of this bill 
aus has been shown by statements printed in the Recorp, made by 
the officers of the American National Live Stock Association 
and others, as the increased rates on other commodities will 
more than counteract the increase granted them. 

The tables plainly show that this tariff bill, when it becomes a 
law, will be against the interest of our average farmers and 


causing foreign countries to retaliate against importing 


lL for one am not. 
A vote for this bill is against the interests of our farmers, for 
it will take $10 out of their pockets for every one it puts in. It 
is against the interest of our laboring men, for it will increase 
addi 
tional employment American labor. It is against our mer 
chant marine, for it is bound to cut off our foreign trade and 
ereate a feeling of hatred and prejudice against us among the 
people of foreign nations. And it continues the flexible clause, 
which gives the President the right to raise or lower the tariff 
rates, which was never intended by the founders of this Goy- 
ernment, and, in my opinion, against the interest of the 
people in this country. 

A vote for this bill, with our farmers, laboring men, and busi- 
ness men protesting against it, can not be justified; therefere I 
feel the so-called Grundy monstrosity, as it has been properly 
named, should never pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CrowrHer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Cortter] is quite 
willing to entirely set aside the Republican achievements over 
a period of nearly nine years and call our attention to the 
temporary slump we have been in during the last five or six 
months. I suppose the gentleman has been doing some crystal 
gazing, as he did before when he made a speech in 1922, and he 
and the rest of the Democrats have painted a word picture of 
gloom and sadness as they did when they extended their re- 
marks in the Recorp at that time. None of their doleful pre- 
dictions, however, came true. 

Mr. Speaker, demagoguery and untruth, scandalous untruth, 
have been rampant ever since this bill passed the House of Rep 
resentatives. [Applause.] Ever since that date editors, news- 
paper men, columnists, magazine writers, Democrats, and inter 
nationalists have all tumbled over themselves in their anxiety 
to see how much tirade and abuse they could heap upon this 
bill. It is estimated that some 10,000,000 words have been used 
in the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol and in this House 
in abuse of the tariff bill. Here in Washington the Washington 
Post has been the exception and has defended the tariff bill 


is 


| consistently and persistently. 


that it will not only increase the living costs of the farmers | 


themselves but every householder in America. 
The promises made to the farmers are still unfulfilled. 
bill we are asked to vote for, in my opinion, is one of the most 


The | 


selfish, unfair, and indefensible tariff bills that has ever been | 


considered by any American Congress and its pissage means 

further depression in business, increased unemployment, and is 

against the interest of the farmer that it was supposed to help. 
THE FLEXIBLE CLAUSE 


The flexible clause in the present tariff law and in this bill 
which gives the President the right to raise or lower the tariff 
rates as it suits his whim or interest to do so is a dangerous one. 
Authorizing the President with the power to declare prosperity 
for his friends or those who have furnished his party with large 
campaign contributions was never intended by the founders of 
this Government. The power to tax and regulate tariff was dele- 


The Democrats, of course, ran absolutely true to form, and 
after their earnest and ardent protestations in behalf of pro 
tective tariff as outlined in their platform in 1928, when it came 
to action they were found short in the market. ‘They are 
short on action but they are very long on promises. They 
promised the people of this country that business had nothing 
to fear if they were elected, for they had embraced the prote 
tive tarif faith. The necromancer, the prestidigitator, Mr. 
Raskob, by one touch of the telegraph key, claimed that he had 
transformed the Democratic congressional candidates into a 


| group of protectionists and tried to sell them to the public with 


; Al Smith as Exhibit A. 


gated to their Representatives in the House of Representatives | 


and in the Senate, selected as they are from every section of 
the Nation by the people themselves. 

As has been said by some one: 

This bold effort of the Republicans to give the President the power of 
life and death 
vast scheme to take power from the hands of the people and their 
representatives, 
a political party. 


ovet 


I do not believe the people of this country will stand for plac- 
ing this power in the hands of any President. A power that 
enables him to injure one section of the country for the ad- 
vantage of another section, or the power to destroy one kind of 
business for the advantage of another should never be granted 
to any one man. The power to tax belongs to the people them- 


But, of course, the folks at home did 
not quite get Mr. Raskob’s point, and their common sense and 
good judgment resulted in the election of Mr. Hoover 
Republican Congress. [Applause.] 

It will take more than one Raskob to make a protectionist 
party out of the Democrats. [Applause and laughter.] Just 
as soon as it came time for action on the tariff bill the Demo 
crats on this side of the House, with the exception of a very 
few sterling Democrats who have faith in the policy of protec- 
tion, some of the gentlemen from Louisiana, and 


and a 


my friend 


| Hupsreru, from Texas, whom I honor in the position he has 


every community in America is but a part of the | 


selves and they should never be robbed of this sacred privilege. | 


Personally, I feel that they will repudiate this act when they 
understand what it really means. 

Mr. Speaker and iadies and gentlemen of the House, in a 
short time we are going to be called upon to vote on the tariff 


taken [applause], when it came time for action the Democrats 
ran and bellowed like a herd of Texas longhorns in a thunder 
storm when Mr. Raskob and Mr. Shouse cracked the whip and 


| told them where to head in. 
and concentrate it In the hands of one man selected by | 


Mr. COLLIER. Dov not forget 

Mr. CROWTHER. Somebody 
Florida.” 

Of course, chivalry would dictate that I speak of Florida, 
because it has a lady Representative and three others who voted 
for this bill. To my loyal friend the gentleman from Mussu 
chusetts [Mr. Connery] and all other Democrats who were for 
the bill 1 give credit for having the courage of their convictions. 
{Applause. } 

The revision in this bill is concerned with only some 30 per 
cent of its items so that it qualifies as a limited revision of the 
tariff. If increased rates will help agriculture, then this bill 
provides them. 


Florida. 


says, “Do not leave out 
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My friend the gentleman from Georgia found a great deal of 
fault in one of his speeches on the tariff bill, my good friend 
Judge Crisp, and yet I do not suppose there is a State in the 
Union that has had more benefit from the protective tariff along 
agricultural lines than the gentleman’s State of Georgia. I 
think his State has also benefited by action of the Tariff Com- 
mission, Wilio 
ra of the duty in peanuts, which are an important product 
in the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. For a short question. 

Mr. CRISP. Before the duty was raised, peanuts were selling 
for $90 a ton, while this year they are selling from $50 to $60 a ton. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Why blame that condition on the tariff? 
The tariff is not written to control the markets. We do not con- 
tend that it controls or raises prices. There is a law of supply 
and demand that is inexorable in the determination of prices 
in the markets of the world. Some gentleman over here wants 
to know what they would have sold for without a tariff in com- 
petition with Chinese peanuts? 

This bill provides protection for many of our basic industries, 
which are suffering because of European competition in articles 
manufactured at practically starvation wages, where the people, 
in comparison with our American workers, do not live but just 
exist. 

We have had a great deal of trouble with the textile industry 
in this country and there are reasons for it other than tariff 
reasons. You remember that a few years ago the fair women 
of our country, our wives, sisters, and sweetheart, decided to cut 
13% inches off up here and 13% inches off down here. That 
meant 27 inches, three-fourths of a yard wide. A skirt in which 
you can get on a trolley car without giving an exhibition ought 
to be 2 yards and a half around, presuming we have 50,000,000 
women in the Nation, that meant 125,000,000 yards of textile 
that were no longer needed. 

If you multiply that by four for suitings, cloakings, and 
various other textiles, those four different fabrics total 500,- 
000,000 yards of textiles that were no longer needed. However, 
the styles have changed now and they are getting longer. You 
not notice it much but they are presumed to be getting 
longer. [Laughter.] The price, however, is no shorter than 
it was when they were shorter. 

Mr. Speaker, the tanning industry and the pottery industry 
have been particularly hard hit during the last few years. 
In 1929 more than 60,000,000 square feet of calf and kip 
leather was imported into the United States and not 1 cent of 
duty was paid at the customhouse. Many tanners have been 
compelled to close their shops and discharge their employees. 

The pottery industry is in competition with nearly every 
civilized country in the world. They all have a share in our 
American market. Imports are growing by leaps and bounds 
and as a result a vast number of our potteries are either 
closed or are running part time. 

This bill gives relief to both these industries, and we hope 
beneficial results in a short time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in addition to the columnists, the news- 
paper reporters, magazine writers, and others who commented 
critically on the bill we had two tariff bureaus, the H. E. 
Miles free-trade league, called the Fair Tariff League, but 
if properly named it would be the Free Trade League, and 
they supplied the body at the other end of the Capitol with 
a great flood of figures as to what the cost of this bill would 
be to the consumer; then in addition to that we had the 
Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, which supplied considerable misin- 
formation to the Members and carried the pictures of some of 
our good Republican Members on their front pages, Members 
who were dissatisfied with the bill. I am not going to men- 
tion any names but I see one of the gentlemen in the room 
and he is smiling at me as I mention this. 

The H. E. Miles free trade league and the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau, together with the People’s Legislative Service, can now 
occupy their time in practicing addition for a little while, in 
imitation of one “Andy,” who repeats $6,000,000, $8,000,000, 
und $10,000,000. Those figures do not mean much to Andy, and 
the figures which these pseudo-tariff experts have been giving as 
regards the cost of this tariff bill to the general public are just 
about as senseless and as ridiculous ang without foundation in 
fact as are the monotonous mutterings of the president of the 
Fresh Air Taxicab Co. [Laughter and applause.] 

Then we have heralded in the press that great triumvirate 
that have set their faces against this bill—Raskob (of the Du 
Ponts), John J.; Sloan, of General Motors, “the generalis- 
simo”™: and Mr. Ford, of Ireland and Detroit. [Laughter and 
applause.}| They all attack the tariff bill and make dire prophe- 
cies a8 to its destruction of industry in the United States. I 

oice in the fact that these self-annointed guardians of the 


} 
ao 


to see 


sent a report to the President which resulted in a | 
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public welfare are in no position now, and never will be, to 
control the protective-tariff policy of the Republican Party. 
[Applause.] Let them stick to the automobile business, and 
with a good tariff bill our folks will be able to buy them. 
[Applause. } 

Gentlemen, it is with a feeling of chagrin and regret rather 
than bitterness that I realize that many who enroll under the 
Republican banner have not in the past and will not now vote 
for this bill. However, 1 have no further quarrel with them. 
I leave to them the task of squaring this action with their own 
consciences and explaining it to their constituents. [Applause.] 

After all, I want to say to the Members of the House it is a 
blessing that the folks at home, that we are so much concerned 
about, have a heap more sense than some Senators and Con- 
gressmen give them credit for. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Of course, we are all patriots, as I have 
realized in the 12 years I have been on this floor, but when the 
paramount interests of our districts intervene we usually vote 
for the majority benefit in those districts. The gentleman has 
made a study of this bill and I have not, so I want to ask 
him if there is not more protection on agricultural products, on 
livestock, and on hides in this bill than under the present law? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am willing to give the gentleman a duty 
on his shoes, because hides are rotting in Texas to-day because 
they can not be sold. Are they not higher, I will ask the gen- 
tleman, than they are under the present law? 

Mr, CROWTHER. Absolutely. The gentleman is correct. 
They have been on the free list, but now carry 10 per cent ad 
valorem. [Applause.] And I fought for that duty on hides 
and for the compensatory duty on leather and shoes with all 
the force I had at my command. My only regret is that it is 
not higher. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. And the duty on wool, the duty on meats, 


the duty on every product of livestock is higher under this bill, 
and at Houston we declared for a competitive tariff. 
The gentleman from Texas is always 


Mr. CROWTHER. 
right. [Applause.] 

Now, we hear talk about reprisals. Let us take Canada as 
an instance. Canada is finding a great deal of fault. Canuda 
found fault with our duty on leather. Canada holds a 17144 
per cent ad valorem against us and against the world on sole 
leather and has had a free market in the United States for 
her leather ever since 1922, when leather was put on the free 
list. She carries 30 per cent on shoes against the world. We 
only contemplate carrying 121% per cent on leather and 20 per 
cent on shoes. What right has Canada to complain and to sug- 
gest reprisals? [Applause.] 

In 1897, in the Dingley bill, we carried 15 per cent on hides, 
we carried 25 per cent on shoes, and in 1909, we carried 15 per 
cent on shoes. Does any man remember when shoes were 
cheaper than during the period from 1897 to 1913? [Applause.] 
From 1913 up to this good hour, 17 years, shoes have been ad- 
mitted free and the price has mounted day by day and year 
after year. How do you account for that? [Applause.] 

There is a 22% per cent duty on brick in Canada and we pro- 
pose a duty of $1.25 a thousand. At $15 a thousand this would 
be 8% per cent ad valorem. They carry 22% per cent on pav- 
ing and building brick against us and against the world. They 
complain about lumber. They carry a 25 per cent ad valorem on 
all finished lumber, paneled, tongued, or grooved. They carry 
25 per cent ad valorem on all lumber that is in any way proc- 
essed or perfected by labor. 

They are finding fault with our agricultural rates. That is 
the trouble with them. These rates were made for the benefit 
of the farmers of the United States. We are not writing a 
tariff bill for Canada, we are writing it for the United States 
of America. [Applause.] We do not interfere with other na- 
tions when they amend their tariff acts. 

May I once more call your attention to the splendid service 
of the chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawtey]. [Applause.] He has been a tower of strength 
in the preparation of this bill, always courteous, always con- 
siderate, always kind and zealous in his efforts to grant each 
Member exact justice. The House membership is indebted to 
him for his patience, his courage, his fidelity, and his untiring 
energy. 

Mr mpeaher and gentlemen of the House, once this bill becomes 
a law business confidence will be immediately restored. We 
shall gradually work out of the temporary slump we have been 
in for the last few months, and once more prosperity will reign 
supreme. Foreign reprisals will vanish into thin air and we 
shall continue to raise the standard of American labor and 
American wages. We sball dissipate the dark clouds of your 
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gloomy prophesy with the sunshine of a continuing prosperity 
{Applause, the Members rising. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen 
theman from Indiana |Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, to be a good politician one must 
have a good memory and adopt a reasonably consistent course. 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic National 
mittee, can not qualify by any such standards. In a 
to Senator Rosinson, minority leader, 
through the publicity bureau of the Democratic National Com 
mittee, Mr. Raskob takes issue with the flexible provisions of 
the pending tariff bill as they are now written. 
fact that the flexible tariff provisions as provided by the 
Simmons-Norris amendment were not retained. He holds that 
their elimination has so greatly weakened the bill that all true 
Democrats should vote against it. He hinges his whole appeal 
to the Democratic Members of the Senate for a defeat of the 
bill upon the fact that the Simmons-Norris amendment has been 
eliminated. 

The fundamental difference between the flexible provisions 
as now phrased in the pending bill and those of the Simmons- 
Norris amendment is that under the Simmons-Norris amend- 
ment the Congress, instead of the President, would have the 
power to revise tariff rates upon the basis of findings by the 
Tariff Commission. The outstanding and practically sole argu- 
ment advanced by the coalition in support of the Simmons- 


Com 
telegram 
made public to-day 


He deplores the 


Norris proviso was that Congress, under the Constitution, is the | 


only body empowered with the duty of writing revenue meas- 
ures. Great outcry was made by the Democratic Members 
against what they claimed was a proposal to take from the 
Congress the taxing power. 


ihat amendment was the claim that it left the taxing power of 
the Government where the Constitution provided, namely, in 
the Congress. It is the Simmons-Norris amendment that Mr. 
Raskob now eulogizes and calls upon the members of the party 
to vote against the tariff bill, inasmuch as that amendment has 
been eliminated. 

Mr. Raskob has experienced a complete change of heart, or is 
unfortunately possessed of a short memory, when he takes such 
a position. He was not always in favor of leaving the taxing 
power in the hands of Congress. He has not always held such 
a high regard of the ability of the representative branch of the 
Government to fix tariff rates that were just and equitable. 
In the closing days of the 1928 campaign, we are told by a news 
story in the New York Times of October 31, 1928, that two 
delegations of business men called upon Mr. Raskob at his 
headquarters in New York City “ by invitation.” Mr. Raskob 
invited those delegations, according to the news stories of 
October 31, 1928, for the purpose of telling them that both he 
and the Democratic candidate for President, Governor Smith, 


were in favor of taking tariff revision completely from the con- | than we have gotten along in this conference. 


the | 


trol of Congress, except upon a two-thirds vote in both 
Senate and the House, and placing such tariff revision wholly 
in the hands of a Tariff Commission. 
according to the New York Times in its quotation of 
Raskob, “should be protected by the Federal 
against any encroachment upon its powers or by ripper legis- 
lation by Congress for its abolition or for curtailment of its func- 
tions.” Mr. Raskob further stated, according to the New York 
Times, that, if this could not be done under the present Con- 
stitution, he was in favor of a constitutional amendment which 


Mr. 


Congress and with term of office upon the same basis as the 
term of office of the United States Supreme Court. Mr. Raskob 
further stated that he would have such a constitutional amend- 
ment provide that Congress could not initiate any tariff changes 
except upon a two-thirds vote of both the Senate and the House. 


In other words, in 1928 for the purposes of reassuring, in the | 


closing hours of the campaign, business men that they need not 
be afraid of the tariff policies of the Democratic Party, 
the Congress the right to initiate and write revenue measures, 
except upon a two-thirds vote, and would vest the taxing power 
of the Government in a permanent bureau composed of mem- 


bers appointed for life, wholly unresponsive to popular will 


and wholly without and beyond control of the legislative branch 
of our Government. 

To-day Mr. Raskob is on record as finding fault with 
pending tariff bill because it does not retain the Simmons-Norris 
amendment keeping all control of even the slightest changes in 
tariff rates wholly within the province of the legislative branch 
of the Government. } 

The plain truth about the matter is that Mr. Raskob knows 
nothing at all about the tariff, and a great deal less about the 
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| convictions, but 


| part of the time here on the floor. In 


The sole virtue attributed to the | 
Simmons-Norris amendment by the Democratic supporters of | 





| to make a very brief statement. 
This Tariff Commission, | 
|} a year and a half. 
Constitution | 


| nays. 
Mr. | 
Raskob goes on record as be'ng in favor of taking away from | 


| Allen 
the | 


| Bacon 
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American Gove 
neither as a statesman hor an « nomist 
k his position in 1928 as a tyro politician, h 
last few days of the campaign to stop the drift o 
ests to the Republican ticket 
so, he went on record in 
preposterous proposition 


AS ive 


took his 
Ile 


l 
' 
I 
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Ss inter 
leavor to do 
impossible and 
on record in so far 
in the New York 
delegations that if Governor 
sident he would his intluence as 
President to bring about just such a monstrosity as Mr. Raskob 
outlined. It was the last throw of desperate Democratic poli- 
ticians to save a forlorn cause To-day, Mr. Raskob, in a last 
throw to defeat a tariff measure, completely posi- 
tion of October, 1928, and denounces the 
do exactly what he in 1928 said that 
be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr 
on this side to the 
RACH | 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
it is perhaps useless for us to have any further discussion in 
reference to tariff to-day Everyone, I am satisfied, has his own 
“baby ” conferee, I felt it my duty to 
the conferees, both on the Republican 


and in his frantic « 
favor of an utterly 
and not only went 
rding to the 
business 


was concerned but 
Times, he assured the 
Smith were elected Pre 


acet story 


use 


reverses 
bill because it 
under no conditic 


his 
does not 


ms sl ould 


Speaker, I yield the balance of the time 


gentleman from New Jersey |Mr. BAcCHA 


as the 
say a few words about 
side and the Democratic side. 

We have been together 17 months, part of the time in com- 
mittee, part of the time in meetings in executive session, and 
these 17 months there 
has never been really a very substantial difference except in our 
personal, conscientious views. 

The gentleman from Oregon |Mr. HAwLey] deserves every- 
thing that has been said about him by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CrowTHER]|, and also my colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. TreEapway]. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr 
TREADWAY] has been a very able assistant to the gentleman from 


| Oregon. 


I want to make this statement for the benefit of 
There have been many things said about the Republican con- 
ferees, but we have voted without exception as a unit on every 
item while it was in conference, and with respect to the Demo- 
cratic members of the conference. Mr. GARNER and Mr. CoLLirer, 
while these two gentlemen had views differing entirely from 
our views with respect to a Republican tariff policy, yet there 
has never been a time when anyone’s voice has been raised in 
the conference. We have settled everything nicely and kindly, 
and this was only by reason of the fact that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] and the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLLieR] always gave in with very good grace. 

It is a privilege for me to say now that I do not believe any 
five men could have gotten along better during these 17 months 
{| Applause. } 
Before putting the question the Chair desires 
We are about to vote on a bill 
the attention of the Congress for more than 
With the tariff bill behind us it evi- 
dent that Congress will be able to adjourn in a very few days, 
[| Applause. ] 

For that reason the question of the suspension of the rules og 


the House, 


The SPEAKER. 


which has occupies 


seems 


| the House, in order the last six days of the session, becomes 


peculiarly important. The Chair desires to say that for the 


| protection of the House and incidentally his own he has decided 
would create such a Tariff Commission free from control of the 


that from now on to the end of the session he will in no case 
recognize an application for suspension of the rules unless if 
is made in writing, giving good and sufficient reasons why the 
rules should be suspended, accompanied by the bill, and report 


| of the committee thereon 


The question is on concurring in the conference reports 
Mr. GARNER and Mr. COLLIER the 


demanded and 


yeas 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 222, nays 153, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 52, as follows: 
[Roll No 
YEAS—222 
‘arter, Calif 
‘arter, Wyo ‘ook 


‘ 

( 
‘halmers Cooper, Obio 
hase Coyle 
‘ 
( 
‘ 


69 | 


Ackerman seers onnolly 
Adkins Blackburn 
Solton 
Bowman 
Brand, Obi« 
Brigham 
Britten 
Bromm 
Buckbee 
surdick 
Sutler 
Campbell, Pa. 


Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 


hindblom 
‘laney 
lark, Md 
larke, N.Y Darrow 
‘ochran, Pa Lavenport 
‘ole Dempsey 
‘olton Denison 
onnery De Priest 


rail 
‘rowther 
ulkin 


Baird 
sJarbour 


Beedy 


A fm fm Mm fm fm flim im flim fim, 
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DeRoue Hooper Michaclsor Spearing 
Dickinson Hope Michener Sproul, i 
Doutri lHlopki Milles Stafford 
Dowell Ilouston, D Montet Stalker 
Lira ne Huds Moore, Ot Stobbs 
Dunbar Hudspett Morgar Strong, Kans. 
lve Itull, Morton ID Mouser Strong, Pa 
Faton Colo Hull, William I Murphy Sullivan, Pa 
Keaton, N. J Irwi Nelson, M Summers, Wash, 
Elliott Jeukin Newh Swanson 
"1 Johns Ind Niedrir Swick 
Englebright Johnson, Nebr O'Cor r, La Swing 
j p Johnson, Wasl O'Connor, Ok laber 
I ns, ¢ if Jouas, N,. ¢ Palme raylor, Colo 
Fenn Kahn Parker faylor, Tenn 
Phish Kearns Perkir Temple 
bitzgerald Kelly Piitenge Thatcher 
ort Kemp Pritchard Thompson 
Foss Kendal!, K Purnell rhurston 
I"ree Kiefue Ramey, Frank M rilson 
breemat Kiess KRutose ye Timberlake 
Freneh Kinzer Runsley rinkham 
Garber, Okla Knutson Keece Treadway 
(iarber, Va Kopp Reid, Il rurpin 
Gifford Korell Robinson Vestal 
Golder Langley Rogers Vincent, Mich 
(;raham Lankford. V: Rowhottotr Wainwright 
Green Len Sanders. N. \ Wasop 
Guyer Leavitt Schafer, Wi Watres 
Hadley Leech Sears Watson 
Halk Lehthach Seger Welsh, l’a 
Hall, Hl Lett Seiberling Whitley 
Hall, Ind Luce Shaffer, Va Wigglesworth 
Hall, N. Dak MeClintock, Ohio Short, Me Williamson 
Hancock McCormick, Tl Shott, W. Va Wilson 
Hardy McFadden Shreve Wolfenden 
Haugen McLaughlin Simmons Wolverton, N. J 
Hawley McLeod Simms Wolverton, W. Va 
Hess Magrady Sloan Wood 
Hickey Manlove Smith. Idaho Woodruff 
Hill. Was! Mapes Snell Wurzbach 
Hoch Martin Snow Yates 
Hoge Menges Sparks 
Holaday Merritt Speaks 
NAYS—-153 
Abernethy Dickstein Johnson, S. Dak Parks 
Allgood Dominick Johuson, Tex atman 
\lmon Doughton Jones, Tex Patterson 
Andresen Douglas, Ariz Kading Pou 
Arnold Doxey Kennedy Prall 
Auf der Heide Drewry Kerr Pratt, Ruth 
Avre Drives Kinchelo Quayle 
Bell Edwards Kvale Quin 
Black Eslick LaGuardia Ragon 
Blanton Evans, Mont Lampert Rainey, Henry T. 
Bloom Fisher Lanham Ramspeck 
Box Fitzpatrick Lankford, Ga Rankin 
Roylan rear Larsen Rayburn 
Brand. Ga Full Lindsay Rutherford 
Briggs Fulme Linthicum Sabath 
Browne Gambrill Lozier Sanders, Tex 
Browning Garner Ludlow Sandlin 
Brunnet Garrett MecClintic, Okla Schneider 
Busby Gasque MeCormiuck, Mass. Selvig 
Campbell, lowa Guvagan Mcluffie Sirevich 
Canueld Glover McKeown Smith, W. Va 
Carley Croldsboroug! MeMillar Somers, N.Y 
Cartwright Goodwin McSwair Steagall 
Celler Granfield Mansfield Stone 
Christopherson Greenwood Mead Sullivan, N. Y. 
Clagne Gregory Milligan Sunmers, Tex 
Clark, N.C yriftir Montagu Tarver 
Cochran. Mo ilall, Miss Mooney Tucker 
Colli Ilalsey Moore, Ky Underwood 
(Collins Hamme Moore, V: Vinson, Ga 
Cooper, Tenn Hare Morehead Warren 
Cooper, Wis Hastings Nelson, Mo Welch, Calif. 
Corning Hill, Ala Norton Whitehend 
Co Howard (Connell Whittington 
Craddock Huddleston O'Connor, N. ¥ Woodrum 
Crisp Hull, Wis Oldtield Wright 
Cro Igo Oliver, Ala 
Crosser leffers Oliver, N.Y 
Cull Johnson, Okla Palmisan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT’ 1 
Douglass, Muss 
NOT VOTINE fz 
Aldrich Dallinger Ketcham Romjue 
Ban Davis Kung Sinclai 
Beck Doyle Kurtz Sproul, Kans. 
Bland Esterlys Lambertso1 Stedman 
Pobn Finley McReynolds Stevenson 
Buch il Gibson Maas Underhill 
Burtnes Ilartley Nelson, Wis Walker 
Byrns Hoffman Nolan Whit 
Ca Hull, Tenn Owen Williams 
Cannon Jame Peavey Wingo 
Christaau Johnson, 1! lorter Wvant 
Cramton Johnston. Mo ratt, llarcourt J. Yon 
Curry Kendall, L'a Reed, N. ¥ Zibliman 
So the conference reports were agreed to 
The following pairs were announced : 
On this vote: 
Mr. Dallinger (fer) with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts (against). 
Mr. Cramton (for) with Mr. Byrus (against) 
Mr. White (for) with Mr. Winge (against) 
Mr. Hoffman (fer) with Mr. Christgau (against) 
Mr terly (for with Mr. Bland (against) 
Mr. Ketcham (for) with Mr. Sproul of Kansas (against). 
Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Stedman (against) 
Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. Davis (against) 
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Mr. Aldrich (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt (for) with Mr. Doyle (against). 

Mr. Johnston of Missouri (for) with Mr. Ieavey (against). 

Mr. Sinclair (for) with Mr. Buchanan (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 

Mr. Finley (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Llartley (for) with Mr. Lambertson (against). 

Mr. Gibson (for) with M Maas (against). 

Mr. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Williams (against). 

Mr. Bohn (for) with Mr. Hull of Tennessee (against), 

Mr. Wyaut (for) with Mr. Romjue (against). 

Mr. Cable (for) with Mr. Cannon (against). 

Mr. Porier (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 

Mrs. Owen (for) with Mr. Nolan (against). 

Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. McReynolds (against). 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Mussachusetis. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“nay” on the roll call. I wish to withdraw that vote, as I am 


| paired with my colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. DALLINGER. 


If present, Mr. DALLINGER would vote “ yea,” and I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from my colleague, Harcourt J. Pratt, saying 


| that if he were present he would vote “aye” on this bill. 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Cur- 
RIER, is absent on account of illness. If present, he would vote 


: one.” 


| are 153, answered “ present ” 
agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. 


222 und the nays 


1; so the conference reports are 


On this vote the yeas are 


The Chair 
plause. | 


takes great pleasure in signing the bill. [Ap- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ON 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have to the end of the session tu extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the tariff bill, which bas just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, permit me to suggest to the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, upon whose broad 
shoulders much wrath of public opinion is certain to fall be- 
cause of the passage a few moments ago of the worst tariff biil 
ever written, that he and all of his Republican colleagues whe 
supported this infamous measure will need considerably more 
time than to the end of the present session to explain their 
votes on the tariff bill. [Applause. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Spen*er, this bill carries the highest rates 
of any tariff ever passed by an American Congress. It is the 
most indefensible tariff bill ever presented to an American 
public. It creates the highest tariff wall that was ever built 
around the United States. The tariff rate on cement esti- 
mated will cost the consumers $50,000,000 per annum. It adds 
ubout $1,000 to the cost of every mile of road on which cement 
ix used. The tariff on sugar at 2 cents per pound will cost the 
consumer $250,000,000 annually. It is estimated that this 
Smoot-Hawley-Grundy bill will cost the American consumers 
$1.000,000,000 annually. Shoes, 20 per cent of the value, now on 
the free list, will cost the Americay consumers $188,000,000 an- 
nually. The existing Fordney-McCumber tariff law, passed in 
1922, is estimated to cost the consumer approximately $4,000- 
000,000, of which only a little more than half a billion goes 
into the Treasury ; the balance into the pockets of the protected 
industries. 

I supported and voted for the farm relief bill, Known as the 


THE TARIFF BILL 


is 


| agricultural marketing act. at the extra session one year ago. 


I do not know how much relief will be given farmers by that 
act. I think that it has done some good already and hope that 
it will accomplish all that its most ardent advocates claim for 
it. Much depends upon the cooperation of the farmers with the 
Federal Farm Board. 

BPXPORT DEBENTURE 


I have supported and voted for the export debenture every 
time it has been presented. It has been defeated by the influ- 
ence of President Hoover and his administration. The deben- 
ture provided for the payment of one-half of the tariff duties 
on agricultural products exported. For example, there tt 
tariff of 42 cents per bushel on wheat. Under the debenture the 
exporter of wheat would be paid one-half that amount, or 21 


is 


| cents per bushel, in the form of a debenture certificate which 


would be accepted by the Government in payment of tariff 
duties. There is no tariff on cotton, so the debenture provided 
for the payment of 2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale, on all cotton 
exported. About 65 per cent of American cotton is exported. 
Some claim that the farmers would not get the benefit of this; 
but they would, and the psychological effect of it on the price 
of cotton would have amounted to probably more than 2 cents 
a pound, If necessary, the debenture could be so written that 
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the certificate could be given only to stabilized corporations of 


relief bill, and in that way the farmers would certainly receive 
the benefit on all agricultural products exported, including $10 
per bale on cotton. 
complement to the tariff structure. It is the only sure way of 
bringing some tariff benefits to the producers of our staple agri- 
cultural crops. 

We have heard a great deal about the increased rates on agri- 
cultural commodities contained in the pending tariff bill, How- 
ever, it must not be overlooked that the benefits accruing to 
agriculture from these rates are nullified by the higher duties 
imposed on manufactured products. 
portion between the protective duty of 10 per cent on hides and 
the compensatory duty of 20 per cent on shoes, together with 
the other duties on leather and harness, furnishes a conspicu- 
ous example. 
benture has been debated and discussed, the stronger it 
become. The first time it was voted upon it received little sup- 
port. A year ago it received 113 votes. At this session it re- 
ceived 161 votes, indicating a growing sentiment that the de- 
benture program is as defensible as the tariff itself, is in har- 


has 


mony with the present drawback provisions of the tariff, and 


is no more a subsidy than high or prohibitive tariff rates. 

The cultivated area of American farms comprises 350,000,000 
acres ; of this total 47,000,000 acres is devoted to the production 
of cotton. Aside from the small quantity of long staple pro- 
duced, this crop receives no tariff protection. Fifty-seven mil- 
lion acres is given over to the growing of wheat, while 100,000,- 
000 acres is devoted to the production of corn. Owing to their 
exportable surpluses, both of the latter crops receive but negli- 
gible benefits from the tariff. 

The upward revision of the tariff on manufactured commodi- 
ties can not fail to increase the costs of production on the farm, 
besides curtailing foreign demand for agricultural products, 


while the grower of our staple crops must continue to sell their | 


products at the world’s price, unless some plan can be devised 


to give them at least a measure of protection under our tariff | 


system. This is the purpose of the export-debenture plan. 
It is claimed that this bill will aid the laboring man. It will 


compel every laboring man to pay more for all of the neces- 
saries of life and will compel him to work longer in order to 
earn enough to support himself and his family. 

This tariff bill will aid corporate and selfish interests and no 


one else. 
recommended in his message to the Congress, but it is generally 
believed that he will approve it if it is sent to him. 

I am opposed to it because it is against the interest of the 
great masses of the people of the United States. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I have given considerable 


thought and study to the tariff bill which is now on its way to | 


final consideration in order to weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages for the producers and consumers in my congressional 
district. 

I voted against the Hawley bill when it first came up for 
consideration in the House, as the bill in no sense carried out 
the pledges of the President and of the Republican Party in 
bringing about a revision largely beneficial to agriculture. 

I will frankly confess that the agricultural rates in the House 
bill were most desirable, but these were only secured through 
the organized effort of the Representatives from the agricul- 
tural States. It was only after the organized effort on the 
part of the friends of the farmers and fight, fight, every inch 
of the way, that we were able to secure the present increases 
on agricultural schedules. 

I favored increases for those industries in distress, but no 
one will contend that the present revision has been limited to 
the distressed industries, as it is self-evident that the bill goes 
far beyond any conception of the President, the Speaker of the 
House, or the pledges made by the Republican Party. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, even though equality does 
not exist, I would favor the retention of the act of 1922 as 
being more beneficial to the Northwest. Under the flexible 
provision of the 1922 act, substantial increases were made for 
agricultural commodities ; in fact, under presidential proclama- 
tion, many increases were made which would have been of 
equal value to the rates in the present bill. 

I object to the bill in its present form on account of the 
unwarranted increases on some of the industrial schedules and 
for the failure on the part of Congress to protect the American 
farmers from the importation of vegetable oils and fats, which 
now come in free of duty. 

I object to the bill for the unjustifiable removal of lumber 
from the free list to the dutiable list of $1 per thousand feet. 
The failure on the part of the House conferees, after a vote 
of 106 majority to retain lumber on the free list, is inexcusable. 
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I believe that the debenture is a necessary | 


It is interesting to note that the longer the de- | 


| vision 





| products and the farmer. 





LOTT 


| I regard the vote on the part of the House as a mandate with 
the Federal Farm Board authorized by the terms of the farm | 


definite instructivns to the conferees to insist and stand firm for 
free lumber. This they failed to do. 

I object to the bill because the debenture was not placed in it, 
as I feel that the debenture provision would be essential and 
beneficial to agriculture, if it were contained in the bill. 

About a year ago the membership of the House was called 
upon to express its opinion on the debenture. I opposed the 
debenture at that time for two reasons. In the first place, I 
felt that since the debenture dealt with tariff duties, it had no 
place in the marketing act. In the second place, I was of the 


| opinion that the issuance of the debenture on export agricul- 
The unwarranted dispro- | 


tural products would in no way be reflected to the producers. 

Conditions have changed. We have passed an agricultural 
marketing act and a board has functioned for nearly a year to 
aid the farmers. The tariff bill is the proper place for a de- 
benture, if it is to be considered at all. 

When the debenture was considered with 
agricultural marketing act, it was conclusively pointed out 
that the exporter would be the recipient of the debenture. At 
that time there were no farmers who were actual producers, 
and I felt that the exporter would be the individual to receive 
the benefit and that he would in no way reflect the price back 
to the producer. 

Under the system established by the Federal Farm Board un- 
der the marketing act, several large nation-wide agricultural 
cooperative organizations have been created in cotton, wheat, 
and cattle, and this program will be continued under the super- 
of the board, that all agricultural products will 
eventually be organized into nation-wide marketing associations. 

The National Wheat Stabilization Corporation, a cooperative, 
is the owner of millions of bushels of wheat. This cooperative 
deals in both domestic and foreign commerce, and has actually 
made sales of millions of bushels of wheat in foreign countries, 
and it is my opinion that with the gradual expansion of the 
program, the National Wheat Stabilization Corporation will 
eventually handle and market more than 75 per cent of the ex 
port wheat produced in this country. Under this system, the 
debenture of 21 cents a bushel, which was the maximum amount 
fixed by the amendment, would be paid to the cooperative associ- 
ation, and the assoviation would pay it to the producer mem- 
bers in patronage dividends. In this way the actual producer 
would receive the benefits of the debenture, if he were a mem- 


in connection the 


so 


| ber of a cooperative association. 
It is not the kind of tariff bill that President Hoover | 


The debenture is workable. lf the farmer is to receive the 
benefit of the tariff on his surplus products, this important pro- 
vision is essential in the make-up of the present tariff bill. 

There is no comparison between a manufacturer of industrial 
The manufacturer may control his 
production, which is not subject to climatic conditions and the 
elements. The farmer, on the other hand, is subjected to all of 
the hazards of floods, draught, hail, rain, and sunshine, and 
therefore has very little to say as to the amount he will be per- 
mitted to produce on his small or large acreage. 

I am a protectionist, but I feel that Congress has gone too far 
in the present bill, and that the welfare of the country would be 
much better off under existing law. The present bill does not 
meet the pledges of the Republican Party. It does not comply 
with the President's message, nor does it comply with the sug- 
gestions made to us by our Speaker, Mr. LonaworrnH. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the present tariff 
bill gives more to the farmer than ever before but it also, in 
many respects, takes more from him than ever before. I be- 
lieve it does my people more harm than good, therefore, while 
I appreciate the protection given peanuts, cowhides, long-staple 
ectton, pitch and tar of wood, turpentine, and several other 
farm products, I must vote against the bill as a whole. The 
bill consists of 280 pages and every time there are a few words 
in favor of the common people there are scores of pages against 
them. This bill demonstrates the difficulty of securing helpful 
legislation for the farmer. Every time a dollar is put in one 


| pocket several dollars are taken out of the other pocket. 


For instance, we all ficht for better freight rates for the farm- 
er, and yet when he gets a little help with one commodity there 
is an increase of rates somewhere else to cancel his apparent 
benefit. In the end he pays it all and does not gain. 
almost always the case. 
freight rates. 

The present tariff bill would be very much better for the 
farmer if it contained the export debenture plan advocated by 
the farmer’s friends. This plan would have given the farmer 


This is 
It is especially true with tariff and 


| some real help and yet it can not be said to be all that has been 


promised the farmer. Ever since I first heard of the export 
debenture, even before I came to Congress, I advocated it as a 
step toward putting the farmer on an equality with industry. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that for several years a few 
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of us here—four or five 
debenture plan. 

My views as expressed on this 
to time still remain unchanged. 
und more popular. Most of the Democrats and some Republi- 
cans are now for it. Soon there will be a stampede for the plan 
and it will be put into effect, but there is danger of some scheme 
being adopted along with it nullifying, to a large extent, its 
benefits. One great danger is that it will be urged as genuine 
complete farm relief as promised by 


have urged the adoption of the export 


floor and by bills from time 


The scheme is becoming more 


] 


both major parties and | 


thus become a delusion and a snare. Having advocated it for 
years [ want to say the export debenture should only be ex- 
pected to operate as an offset to the evils of high tariff on | 


whut the farmer buys. 


In and of itself it will not be found to be a complete remedy | 


for the farmer's troubles. It will only be a step in the right 
direction, It will not be the complete victory which should 
come as the result of the farmer's age-long battle for justice 


and economic freedom, 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, those who contend that the 


tariff act approved June 17, 1930, will be of any benefit to the | 
agricultural class are either humorists who should be put in a | 


class with Will Rogers or Mark Twain, or be qualified for men- 
tal clinics, 

Congress was called in session April 15, 1929, to enact legis- 
lation for the benefit of the farmers. ‘Two remedies were pro- 
posed: 

One was the farm bill, which was approved June 15, 1929. 
The farmers of the country are asking that the broad powers 
granted in that act be fully exercised and are asking that it be 
given a fair trial to see if it proves effective. 

Second, a “limited revision” of the tariff was recommended 
to place the farmers on a parity with the industrialists of the 
Mast. 

I represent a great agricultural district, Unfortunately, the 
farmers have been greatly depressed and every business depend- 
ing upon them has felt the effect of this depression for the past 
10 years. As a result, the agricultural counties are losing their 
population in great numbers to the cities. The farmers are 
trying to better their condition. Mortgages have been fore- 
closed in large numbers, lands have been sold for taxes, and 
a general depression has been felt by all. This is not over- 
drawn, and truth and candor compel me to say as much. 

it is estimated that the slump in grain prices and in cotton 
will deerease the income of the farmers $1,125,000,000 this year, 
as compared with 1929. This estimate, apparently authentic, 
extensively carried in the press, is based upon present prices 
for the staple farm products of wheat, corn, oats, rye, and 
cotton, compared with those of 1929. 

Wheat is quoted at around 90 cents per bushel on the Chi- 
cago market, netting the farmer about 70 cents, a price com- 
parable with the low marks at the outset of the World War, 
and is practically 30 cents below last year’s price. Corn is 17 
cents per bushel lower, oats 8 cents, rye 34 cents, and cotton 
$27 per bale. 

The farmers, under these circumstances, are entitled to all of 
the relief which the Farm Board can grant them, and they 
should wot be compelled to pay increased prices for the neces- 
sities they must purchase. 

There are eight counties in the district which I represent, 
and the consumers, including the farmers, have a right to ask in 
what way they would be benefited by the enactment of this tariff 
bill. I have asserted time and again that this bill can be of no 
possible benefit to the people of my district but that it will 
“reatly increase the amount they will have to pay for the things 
they must buy. Of course, this is an additional burden upon 
the consuming public because of the tariff. But some argue 
that prices will not be raised because of the tariff. Let me an- 
swer by asking the question, Why do the manufacturers come 
to Congress asking for increased duties if it is not to their in- 
terest and if it will net enable them to sell their manufactured 
products for more? 

In the consideration of any measure I try to imagine myself 
in my own district confronting the people who commission me 
to represent them, and I ask myself the question, How will this 
bill affect them? 

There are eight counties in the second congressional district 
of Oklahoma, consisting of Adair, Cherokee, Haskell, McIntosh, 
Muskogee, Okmulgee, Sequoyah, and Wagoner Counties. How 
will this tariff bill benefit any of the residents of these counties? 

MAJOR FARM CROPS RAISED 

The major crops raised by the farmers in these counties are 
wheat, cotton, and corn. Let us take thenr in their order. 

It can not possibly help the wheat farmer for the following 
reasons: First, the duty of 42 cents per bushel on wheat is not 
changed by the bill. How, then, can anyone say that this bill 





| 
| 
| 
| 





can possibly help the wheat producers? Second, we export ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat products, 
und the price of wheat is governed by the foreign market. In 
1929 we produced 806,508,000 bushels of wheat and imported 
only 37,231 bushels, or one two-hundredths of 1 per cent of the 
amount produced. I submit that anyone who argues that the 
importation of this negligible quantity can be of benefit to the 
price of wheat qualifies himself for admission to a mental clinic. 
In 1929 we imported from Canada 37,231 bushels of wheat and 
exported to Canada 23,068,068 bushels. 

Canada has no tariff on wheat, but the price of wheat in 
Canada every day for the past two years has been higher than 
in the United Stites. 

Now, let us take cotton. The cotton farmers in nry district 
are asking how this bill will benefit them. They will rightfully 
argue that Congress has raised the prices of everything they and 
the members of their families must buy and will insist upon a 
direct answer to their question as to how this bill will help the 
cotton farmers. Of course, it will not help them. Last year 
we produced 14.545,000 bales of cotton and exported 7,580,383 
bales. There is no tariff on the ordinary staple cotton; and, in 
fact, there is no tariff on any cotton grown in my district. 
There is a small duty carried in the bill on long staple or sea- 
island cotton, 144 inch staple, not a lock of which is grown in 
my district. 

Surely no one can successfully contend that inasmuch as this 
bill mukes every consumer pay more for the things he must buy, 
including hats, shoes, rayon, and every kind of clothing, and 
lumber, sugar, and cement, that it can be of any benefit to 
them. You can not convince the cotton farmers that this bill, 
which is an additional burden upon them, can be of any possible 
benefit to them. 

Now let us take corn. In 1929 we produced 2,622,189,000 
bushels, and imported 407,085 brshels, mostly from South Amer- 
ican countries, or about one sixty-fifth of 1 per cent of the corn 
we produced. We exported 33,745,270 bushels of corn in 1929. 
Of course, the corn we produce is largely consumed in our own 
country but we regularly export our surplus and the foreign 
market in part governs the price of corn in our own market. 
No corn producers can possibly be deceived by the duty of 
25 cents per bushel placed on corn. It is a mere gesture. It 
does not help them. If we excluded every bushel of corn im- 
ported into the United States which, as I have stated, is but 
one sixty-fifth of 1 per cent of the corn we produce, it would not 
affect the price of corn. If the farmers were not so depressed 
the argument that the way to relieve their condition is to add 
to their tax burdens, would be humorous, but with the farmers 
seeking to better their condition, and leaving the farms and 
flocking to the cities in search of other employment, it is a 
tragedy. 

Most of the defenders of the tariff bill attempt to use per- 
centages to mislead the farmers. They tell them they get 42 
cents per bushel duty on wheat, when everyone can see that 
this is ineffective. They point out that they have a duty of 
25 cents per bushel on corn, while everyone knows this does 
not add to the price they will receive for their corn. Then. they 
refer to sugar, saying the duty is raised from $1.76 to $2 per 
hundred pounds, when the truth is no sugar is raised in my 
district and instead of being of benefit it will place an addi- 
tional burden upon the breakfast table in every home in my 
State. Then the tariff advocates will include, as another 
benefit to the farmers, the increased duty on wool, which is 
increased from 31 to 34 cents per pound, but instead of that 
being of benefit to the people of my district it is an additional 
burden and will cause the people to pay more for the clothing 
they buy, which contains wool. The bill also carries a duty 
on lumber and cement and steel products which go into the 
farming implements they buy, which will increase the prices 
on these articles to the farmers. 

THE DEBENTURE PLAN 


We made an effort to make the duty of 42 cents per bushel 
on wheat and 25 cents per bushel on corn effective through the 
debenture plan, which would require the issuance of a certifi- 
cate in the sum of 50 per cent of the duty on the farm products 
exported, which to that extent would enhance the selling price 
to the farmers and be of financial benefit to them. There being 
no duty on cotton, 2 cents per pound, or $10 per bale, was in- 
cluded in the debenture provision. Everyone knows and every~ 
one admits, except the old standpatters that whistle to keep up 
their courage, that the duties carried in the bill are not effec- 
tive as to those agricultural products of which we produce 
regularly an exportable surplus, the price of which is governed 
by the foreign market. 

To illustrate, every cotton grower knows that the cotton mar- 
ket at New York and New Orleans is governed by the Liver- 
pool market. Every daily paper in the country will first 
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comment upon the Liverpoel price and then give the New York | I was born and reared on a farm and have owned farm land 
and New Orleans prices. These determine the local price of | all my life and know that I understand the problems of the 
cotton, as every farmer knows. farmers. I am in sympathy with them. I know their depressed 
Let no one be deceived as to the effectiveness of the deben- | condition and I urge that each for himself study the provisions 
ture provision. It would have added 50 per cent of the 42 cents | of this bill from a nonpartisan standpoint and decide whether 
duty per bushel on wheat, or it would have added 21 cents per | he will continue to pay tribute to the protected interests of the 
bushel to the price of wheat, and would have added 12% cents | East, the privileged few, or assert his independence and vote 
per bushel to the price of corn and $10 per bale to the price | for the best interests of himself and the members of his family 
of cotton. This provision was optional, to be invoked by the | dependent upon him. 
Farm Board if found necessary to protect the farmers. Let me invite attention to the fact that practically all of the 
THE FLEXIBLE PROVISION Senators, regardless of party, representing the great agricultural 
Now, let us examine the flexible provision that is so little | Middle West, including North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
understood by the masses of the people. The tariff act of 1922 | lowa, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, voted against 
provided that the Tariff Commission should make a study of | this tariff bill. 
the cost of production at home and abroad and make recom- Experts have estimated that this bill will place an additional 
mendations to the President, who was authorized to issue a | burden of a billion dollars annually upon the consumers; 
proclamation either increasing or lowering the duty on any | farmers, laborers, business and professional men, and all other 
commodity, not to exceed 50 per cent. classes, through the added cost they will have to pay because 
The consuming public ought not to be deceived about this | Of the increased duties carried in this bill, and certainly this 
flexible provision. The manufacturers of the East employ the | legislation can not be classed as a limited revision. Neither 
shrewdest experts that can be found to juggle the figures to be | will it place the farmers upon a parity with the industrialists 
placed before the Tariff Commission in order to have the duty | Of the East. 
on every article which the consumer must buy increased but Mr. BRIGHAM. In the discussion of farm relief during the 
never lowered. Now, just hold your breath for a minute. Dur- | Past 10 years the phrase “equality for agriculture” has been 
ing the years in which the flexible provision has been in opera- | the slogan of those who have been most earnest in their advo- 
tion the Tariff Commission has lowered the duty on just four | cacy of the farmer's cause. By 1928 the appeal of this phrase 
commodities—long-handled paint brushes, bobwhite quail, phenol, | had become so great that both great political parties wrote into 


and mill-feed bran. | their platforms promises to attempt to give agriculture equality 
It will be seen, therefore, that this flexible provision is | with other industries. 
always used against and never in the interest of the masses of | The Democratic platform said: 


the people. This year Congress appropriated $785,000 for the Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of 
Tariff Commission and its body of experts and clerical force | agriculture with other industries. 
in order that they might find excuses to justify the raising of | ; ; 5 
duties and placing additional burdens upon the people. The The Republican platform contained a definite pledge in these 
people are led to believe that the Tariff Commission removes | ¥°T4S: 
the question of the tariff from politics, but do not be deceived by The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact 
this statement. The President selects the personnel of the | ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
commission. The members are all inoculated with high-tariff | on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
ideas. Let me remind you that just as long as there are mem- | prosperity and success. 
bers on this commission who are in favor of increasing duties it | The candidates of the two great parties, in their speeches 
will result in the duties always being increased and never during the campaign of 1928, gave their views as to what would 
lowered. ; . be their policies, if elected, to carry out the promises of their 
Phis bill will increase the tax burdens upon every humble respective platforms, The result of the election is now his- 
home in my district. The people ought to study the provisions tory. Herbert Hoover received the electoral vote of every one 
of the bill. There is not an item in the bill that will aid the of the great agricultural States of the Union, which means 
farmers: in my district, and inasmuch as farming is the basic | that the plan he proposed appealed to the farmers of America 
industry and the happiness and prosperity of everyone depends as the best one to give relief to their industries. 





upon the farmer, this bill ean not possibly help any other class The plan of President Hoover was essentially: 

of business that depends upon the prosperity of the farmer. First. Tariff revision to protect farm products from foreign 
A thousand economists from educational institutions through- | competition. 

out the United States protested against the enactment of this| ge-ond, Legislation to give agriculture a commercial system 

bill. equal to that of industry. ; 


We can not sell farm products to foreign countries unless we 
buy from them. If we raise our tariff walls so high as to keep | into special session to enact the legislation necessary to carry 
on articles manufactured in foreign countries and their trade out the policies he advocated in the campaign. 
is diverted to other countries, they will buy farm products of | | chal) attempt to show that the legislation enacted has gone 
those other countries in exchange for their goods and to that far to fulfill these promises 
extent we will lose a foreign market for our preducts. ; ; 

I have never heard an argument on the floor of the House 
or read one in the press which would show that the tariff bill The Hawley-Smoot tariff places upen farm products rates 
will be of any possible benefit to the wheat, cotton, and corn | of duty which are the highest in history. The case for in- 
producers of the country. The farmers are dependent upon this | creased farm rates was ably presented by representatives of 
foreign market to absorb their surplus wheat, corn, and cotton. | farm organizations and by farmers from all parts of the coun 

I trust that the farmers of my district, when platform orators | try. No request for an adequate protective duty, if supported 
commence talking in general platitudes about the glories of the | by conclusive evidence of need, went unheeded. Surely the 
tariff they will insist upon their putting their feet upon the | farmers of America can not complain that agriculture is not 
ground and explain in detail in what way this bill can possibly | now placed upon an equality with industry in so far as rates 
aid the wheat, corn, and cotton producers. Don't let them | of duty are concerned. 
evade; make them answer. Attempt, however, has been made to show that our tariff 

It is a novel argument that to make the farmer more pros- | system does injustice to agriculture, in that rates levied upon 
perous we should not enhance the prices of the things he pro- | farm products do not raise the prices of the products to which 
duees but add to his tax burdens by making him pay more for | they apply, while it is contended that rates of duty applied to 
the things he and the members of his family must buy. manufactured preducts always are effective to raise the price. 

It has been insisted repeatedly that the tariff is in the inter- | It is even contended that equalization of rates as between agri- 
est of labor. The truth is the laboring men get but a very | culture and industry by applying to farm products rates as high 
small percentage through increased wages. They only get what | as those applied to the products of industry is not sufficient, 
their organizations enable them to wring from the manufactur- | but that a debenture plan applying only to farm schedules 
ing classes. should be made a part of our tariff system. This contention is 

The reports for 1928 indicate there were 14,000 millionaires | based upon the premise that the tariff is not effective upon farm 
in the United States. Of course none of these are of the | products of which we produce *n exportable surplus. But do we 
laboring class. To illustrate, in the beet sugar industry, in the | produce a net export surplus of all farm products, and do we 
West, cheap Mexican labor is bootlegged into this country. | not also produce an export surplus of many industrial products? 
The protected interests, therefore, are not eager to help labor About a year ago the Alexander Hamilton Institute published 
but only yield to them such increases as they are compelled to | a compilation of the gross income of farms, by commodity 
do by the demand of labor organizations. groups, as follows: 


Soon after the inauguration the President called the Congress 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 
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Grose income of farms, by commodity groups, year ending June 30, 192: 
> ce 
Commodity group Income Per cent of 
t total 
Dairy and poultry product j ; $3, 840, 000, 000 30.7 
Meat animals 3, 016, 000, 000 24.1 
(ira 1, 540, 000, 000 12.3 
Cotton and ttonseed 1, 479, 009, 000 11.8 
Fruits and vegetable 1, 436, 000, 000 11.4 
Other farm products ri : 1, 216, 009, 000 9.7 
rotal 12, 527, 000, 000 100. 0 
Those who contend that all farm products are on an export 
basis and that farmers, therefore, get no benefit from the tariff 
will find little in this table to support their conclusion, It 


shows that American farmers derive the largest portion of their 
income, over 380 per cent of it, from dairy and poultry products. 


These are not on a net export basis, and the tariff rates are 
generally effective in maintaining a higher price here than in 
the world market. The same is true of some classes of meat 


animals, such as beef and mutton. Many fruits and vegetables 
and many special farm preducts listed in the last group are not 
on an export basis and benetit by the tariff. Even in the grains 
Which accounts for only 12.3 per cent of the 
American farmer's income, flaxseed is on an import basis and 
benefits from the tariff. And who shall say that cottonseed 
products do not beneiit from the tariff rates placed on competing 
oils and grain by-products. Careful analysis will show that the 
greater part of the farmer’s income is derived from those com- 
modities which are not on an export basis or which, with some 
slight adjustment of production, can be reduced to the demands 
of the home market, and upon which tariff rates are usually 
effective, or can easily be made so. 


Classification, 


INDUSTRY AND THE TARIF! 
Those who make the loudest outcry that the tariff is not 
effective for agriculture imply that the tariff is effective on 
every industrial schedule and will raise the price of manufac- 


tured products here above the world price by the amount of the 
tariff. Let 
thi true. The Department of Commerce places 
value of United States exports at $5,030,099,000. 
farm products comprised 388 per cent. 
cent, were manufactured articles, 
Surely if the tariff not effective on farm products which 
are un export basis, the tariff should be equally as ineffec 
tive many items of industrial production which are also on 
un export basis. When our Government fixes an import duty 
upon a commodity it does no more to make the duty effective 
in raising the price here on an industrial product than it does 
on a farm product. The steel industry, for instance, has been 
in prosperous condition. Is the tariff responsible for it? 
Many would say, yes. But the steel industry exports over 5 
per cent of its total production and its product is, therefore, on 
an export basis. Then why is the tariff more effective on steel 


is the 
Of this total, 


The balance, or 62 per 
is 
on 


on 


i 


than on wheat? 
ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
We are told that industry, by its organization into great cor- 


porations, which control the processes of manufacture and sale, 
is able to command a price here in the home market which is 
higher than the world price by the amount of the tariff. Let 
us admit, for the sake of argument, that this Has the 
Government of the United States organized these industries to 


is so, 


such complete perfection that they can do this? No. On the 
contrary, the Government has enacted stringent laws against 


industrial combinations in restraint of trade, and has declared 


us examine the statistics for exports to determine if | of the United States has not gone so far as this in the organi- 
total | zation or relief of any other industry. 


| practices 
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THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD AND EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


The answer of the Congress to the second part of President 
Hoover's plan for farm aid, viz, to provide a commercial system 
equal to that of industry, was the passage of the farm relief 
act, which became a law on the 15th of June, 1929. 

The act established a Federal Farm Board of nine members, 
including the Secretary of Agriculture. It authorized the use 
by the board of $500,000,000 from the Federal Treasury to carry 
out the purposes outlined. The act, furthermore, specifically 
directed the board to promote education in the principles and 
of cooperative marketing of agricultural commodities, 
to encourage the development of cooperative associations, to 
report upon factors affecting supply and demand of. crops with 
the effect upon prices here and abroad, to study conditions of 
overproduction, and to report methods of preventing such over- 
production by curtailing the supply and increasing market out- 
lets. Authorization was given the board to make liberal loans 
to cooperative associations from the $500,000,000 fund to enable 
these associations to acquire the necessary facilities to do busi- 
ness and to advance money to producers upon delivered prod- 
uce. Authorization was also given to the board to make 
loans to stabilizing corporations formed by cooperative asso- 
ciations to more effectively market surpluses once produced 
so that fair prices to producers would result. 

Let us consider what this means in the way of aid to the 
farmers of America. It means that our Government has set up 
a board, has placed at its disposal a fund of $509,000,000, with 
instructions to that board to assist farmers to organize their 
industry to promote better marketing and cut down the costs 
of getting produce from the farnr to the consumer, to loan 
money to finance the operations of these associations and to 
enable them to hold off the market surpluses which unduly de- 
press the price. This board is also instructed to make studies, 
in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, of the fac- 
tors which affect the prices of farm products; in fact, to act as 


| economic advisers to our fariners. 


| rate of interest much below the market rate. 


such combinations illegal and makes the monopolization of | 
trade «a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment, or 
both. Antitrust laws, however, specifically exempt organiza- 


tions of farmers from their provisions and authority is given to | 


farmers to ferm cooperative associations, with exemptions from 
prosecution under antitrust laws, unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the representative of the farming industry in the Cabi- 
net, thinks the result of the operations of such associations is 
to unduly enhance the price of the commodities in which they 
deal 

Therefore, far the Government concerned, it re- 
quires organized industry to prove in court that its operations 
are not in restraint of trade and it permits farmers to organize 
without fear of prosecution unless the Secretary of Agriculture 


as as is 


thinks the result has been to unduly enhance prices. Surely 
no fair-minded person can say that the Government has dis- 
eriminated against agriculture in legislation relating to the 


tariff or relating to organization for purpose of price control. 
‘The reverse is true. 


When the farmers of America make insistent demand for 
equality for agriculture and conrplain that the farm relief act 
does not go far enough, let them consider that the Government 


If the steel industry, 
for instance, is able to control the marketing of its product so 
that the price here is higher than its price abroad by the 
amount of the tariff, that industry must organize itself, it must 
satisfy the Department of Justice that its operations are not 
contrary to the antitrust act, it must borrow its capital at cur- 
rent rates, and do its own planning and formulate its own 
policies. If the wheat growers of America want to organize, 
they have the assistance of the Federal Farm Board, they are 
exempt frem all danger of prosecution under antitrust statutes, 
nroney is luaned by the Government at a rate of 35¢ per cent 
to the cooperatives to acquire facilities and carry on the busi- 
ness, and, if conditions warrant, the Farm Board will loan 
money to hold off the market a surplus which threatens to de- 
press the price. d 

In other words, if American wheat farmers want to organize 
to control the marketing of their wheat so they can sell the sur- 
plus on the world market at the world-market price, and at the 
same time sell the requirements of the American market at the 
world price plus the tariff the Government of the United States, 
through its agency, the Federal Farm Board, which is headed 
by one of the ablest and most successful business men in the 
country, will help wheat farmers to organize, will furnish 
guidance and supervision, and will loan the money to do it at a 
Is not this going 
a long way on the part of our Government to carry out the 
promise made to farmers to give them a commercial system 
equal to that of industry? 

The Federal Farm Board has been in existence less than one 
year. It has had to blaze a new trail, and what it does must be 
with the cooperation and support of the farmers of America. 
The board can make progress no faster than our farmers will 
zo along. No one can say that the board has not been aggres- 


| sive or that it has not sincerely and earnestly tried to carry out 


the provisions of the farm relief act. Farmers’ cooperative 
organizations have been assisted in the conduct of their business 
and with loans. Efforts have been made to support the prices 


| of several farm products which have suffered the effects of a 





supply greatly in excess of market demands, and effort has been 
made by the board to advise farmers as to policies which will 
lead to better conditions. : 

The board, in the face of great overproduction of certain 
farm products, have advised reduced acreage and reduced pro- 
duction as a method of adjusting the supply to the demand for 
the commodity. This has met with strenuous objection in 


1950 


certain quarters. 
propose a solution for the farmer’s difficulties without asking 
for curtailment of production and some very well-meaning 


people have felt that such a program involves asking agricul- | 


ture to do something which industry is not called upon to do, 
This is entirely contrary to the facts. There were times in 
1929 when the steel mills of the country were operating at 
nearly 100 per cent of capacity. To-day they are operating 
at 69 per cent of capacity. 
answer of the steel industry to lessened demand is to reduce 
output. 

Let the farmer who is disposed to criticize Alexander Legge 


as a remedy for the farm depression read the following from 
the address of Charles M. Schwab to the steel industry: 


There are apparently three ways in which the stabilization of the 
iron and steel industry on a prosperous basis can be legitimately 
maintained. These are (1) by stimulating the demand for steel; (2) 
by discouraging by every lawful means the construction of additional 
eapacity at times when the capacity is already overexpanded ; and (3) 
by the avoidance of uneconomic price cutting. 


of steel in this country do not voluntarily refrain from expanding 
capacity beyond the needs of the country they can expect only one 
The law of supply and demand will promptly operate, 
reducing profits to the extent necessary effectively to discourage new 
construction, and that condition will continue until demand has in 
creased sufficiently to take up the excess capacity. 


consequence. 


The Federal Farm Board in advocating a policy of adjusting | 


our agricultural production to world competition and demand, 
is simply advocating a policy which is followed by every great 
industry to-day. 

The farm-relief program of President Hoover, which has been 
enacted into law in the tariff act and the farm marketing act 
is sometimes referred to as an experiment and such it is. It is 
an experiment based upon the premise that the farmers of 
America want protection for their products on an equal basis 
with other industries, but no debenture or bounty which other 
industries do not have; it is an experiment in the way of Fed- 
eral assistance in setting up a marketing system with full 


recognition of the fact that the organization of several mil- | 
lions of independent farmers scattered over wide areas is a 
difficult problem requiring special aid; and, finally, it is an ex- 


periment based upon the known initiative and self-reliance 
of the American farmer who will desire a minimum of Federal 
aid and direction in setting up a system which he will look 
forward to opevating himself wit the Government retiring 
from the field at the earliest possible date if the experiment 
is successful. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the Smoot- 
Hawley bill is a protective tariff measure. In its drafting the 
question of revenue, while important, lias been incidental. The 
chief purpose in the minds of its authors has been to provide 
a tariff measure that will give reasonable and adequate pro- 
tection to American industry, American agriculture, and Ameri- 
can labor against foreign competition. In my judgment, this 
general purpose has been accomplished. 

I believe in a protective tariff that will in fact protect. If 
there is doubt as to the rate of duty on an item necessary to 
afford adequate protection, I favor resolving that doubt in 
favor of American labor and American industry rather than in 
favor of foreign labor and foreign industry. This policy has 
been followed in the Smoot-Hawley bill. It has been written 
by Americans in the interest of the American people. It will 
stimulate business. It will give employment to hundreds of 
thousands of American laborers in the preduction of American- 
made commodities which are now made in foreign countries by 
foreign labor. 

Our country can not enjoy substantial prosperity unless our 
labor population is given employment at a wage in keeping 
with our American standard of living which will enable them to 
enjoy the necessities and comforts of life and lay aside some- 
thing for the inevitable rainy day. The American wage must 
be sufficient to enable our vast labor population to buy the 
products of the American farmer and the American manufac- 
turer. Such a condition can be produced and maiutained only by 
our adherence to the policy of American tariff protection. There 
are those who would let down the tariff bars so as to permit 
cheap foreign commodities to supplant our American-made goods 
in our home market. Such a tariff policy would result in the 
crippling and crowding to the wall of our American industries, 
depriving American laborers of employment and destroying 
their power to buy the farmer’s products. It would turn over 
our American market to foreign producers whose commodities 
are made by foreign laborers while hundreds of thousands of 
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Demand has been made upon the board to | our own laborers would be reduced to idleness and want. I 


In this business depression, the | ¢,. many of them. 


| wheels of American industry that have been stopped or slowed 


| laborers. 
| laborers will 


| situation, 
The law of supply and demand is inexorable, and if the producers | 





LOT95 


can not subscribe to such a tariff policy. 

FOREIGN COMPPTITION 
A large number of American laborers are in idleness to-day 
because laborers in foreign countries are employed in the manu- 
facture of foreign goods that are being sold in America, while 
such goods should be manufactured here by those idle American 
laborers, I believe the passage of this tariff bill will mean jobs 
I am vastly more interested in starting the 


down by the importation of foreign-made goods, so as to create 


- jobs for idle American laborers, than I am in passing legislation 
for advocating a program of adjusted agricultural production | 4 ; ' 


providing for governmental bureaus to seek for them jobs that 
do not exist. 

Their vote on the Smoot-Ilawley bill is a 
sincerity of those Members of Congress, who, 
wailed lip sympathy for our vast 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” American 
not be convinced of the sincerity of polt- 
ticlans who have shed crocodile tears over our unemployment 
but who how, when they have opportunity to help 
bring relief, vote instead to give employment to cheap foreign 
laborers and shut the door of hope to our own people. 


fair test of the 
for months, have 
army of idle American 


those 


PROTECTS SOUTH'S INTERESTS 

This bill provides greater protection to American agriculture 
than any other tariff act in our history. The interests of the 
South have been cared for better than ever before. Duties 
have been increased on almost every product of the farm—dairy 
products, beef, cattle, hides, peanuts, long-staple cotton, vege 
tables, especially potatoes, trucking products, fruits, cottonseed 
oil products, grain, forest products—in fact, every important 
agricultural product produced in the South in competition with 
foreign products. Southern minerals and the products of 
southern manufacturers have been treated fairly in most in- 
stances. Especially is this true of the mineral products of the 
South. Mica, porcelain, feldspar, kaolin, and other valuable 
minerals in the South have been given added protection, which 
will greatly benefit our section of the country. 

Not only does this bill carry higher duties on agricultural 
products than any tariff act in our history, but many items in 
the bill have been adjusted so as to be indirectly beneficial to 
the farmers of the country. In fact, no class of our people is 
benefited more by a reasonably protective tariff on manufactured 
goods than our farmers. There is a great cry about overproduc 
tion of farm products. The trouble is more largely undercon- 
sumption in our home market. If every family in America were 
well fed according to our American standard of living, there 
would be no surplus foodstuffs and farm products. The farmers 
can not prosper without a healthy home market for their prod 
ucts. The home market can be developed to its limit only by 
providing jobs at fair wages for our working people. 
be so supplied only if our factories can run full 
reasonable profit. 


Jobs can 
time at a 


INTERESTS ARE ONE 


The interests of our farmers, our laborers, and our manufae- 
turers are one. Neither can hope for permanent and substantial 
prosperity at the expense of the other. All must prosper or 
suffer together. How can the manufacturer prosper if labor in 
his own or any other industry is underpaid or idle and unable 
to buy his preducts? If every family in America were ade- 
quately housed, clothed, and provided with the necessities and 
comforts of life in keeping with our American standard of living, 
there would be no idle manufacturing plants. Millions 
without these necessities and comforts because of lack of 
ployment at adequate wages. 

How can the farmer prosper unless he has a home market? 
He can not have a home market if laborers are without profit- 
able employment. How can labor hope for employment at 
adequate wages unless the manufacturer can run his business 
and make a reasonable profit? If wages do not come from 
profits made by the manufacturer, where will they come from? 
Our laborers, producers, and manufacturers benefit alike from 
protection against unreasonable and destructive foreign com- 
petition. 

The tariff is not a panacea for all industrial and economic ills. 
This bill will not solve entirely the unemployment problem. No 
thinking man is deceived to so believe. New inventions, im- 
proved labor-saving machinery, curtailment in the use of many 
of our manufactured products heretofore staple, by reason of 
new discoveries, substitutes, and changed habits and fashions 
of life have all conspired to reduce the number of Liborers neces- 
sary to operate the industries of the country. 

In the last few years improved machinery has replaced 
manual labor to such an extent that world-wide unemployment 
has resulted, creating a problem that is entirely economic and 


are 


em- 
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that will be difficult of satisfactory solution. 
tion can solve this problem. 
occasioned by 


No tariff legisla- 
This technological unemployment, 
improved machinery replacing probably one and 
one-half million American laborers, injuriously affects the pros- 
perity of every class of our citizenship. 
Where will they go? 


What will they do? But one step in the 


solution of the problem is apparent. Our whole industrial 
structure must be rebuilt to meet the new conditions resulting 


from technological unemployment. 

These replaced laborers must have work. Industry must 
provide that work. Again the farmer, the laborer, the manu- 
facturer all are injured as the result of this idleness and result- 
ing inability of the unemployed to buy the comforts of life 
and provide a home market for the farmer and manufacturer. 


| 
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from American laborers and giving it to citizens of other coun- 
| tries. But certain appropriately characterized politicians will 


The question is how to | 
take up the slack and place these unemployed back at work. | 


Probably the labor cost of manufactured articles will have to | 


be increased and spread among the producers of the raw ma- 
terial, the manufacturer, and the consumer, in order to so ad- 
just the labor element in manufacture as to give employment 
to a large number of laborers. This will necessarily call for 
readjustment of hours and working conditions. 
A WORLD PROBLEM 

One thing is very certain. This world problem can not be 
solved by loud-mouthed politicians whose only knowledge of 
the problem or its solution is that this suffering on the part of 
a large part of our population affords opportunity for %hem 
to cover up their own shortcomings by cheap appeals to preju- 
dice and partisan demagoguery. 

Some of the rates of duty in the bill I do not personally ap- 
prove. Some of them will be of no direct benefit to the people 


I represent. No tariff bill ever passed was perfect. But as a 
whole it is a good bill, and it has my hearty support. I am a 


protectionist from principle. The man who desires a high duty 
on tte industries in his own district or section but fights pro- 
tective duties on industries in other sections of the country is 
not a protectionist. He is a common mountain razorback hog 
in his tariff philosophy. I stand for the reasonable protection 
of every product and every industry in this country which has 
to meet foreign competition. 
FLEXIBLE CLAUSE BEST FEATURE 

The flexible clause of this bill is its best feature. It will 
tend to take the tariff question out of partisan politics. It is 
especially a godsend to the people of the South as well as to 
its politicians. Strange indeed that the southern Democrats 
in Congress have fought this provision above ali others. This 
provision will save them of the inconsistency and embarrass- 
ment of slipping around committee rooms while protective bills 
are in the making, urging protection for products in their own 
districts and buttonholing protectionists to solicit their influence 
in favor of protection for their own industries, and then raising 
cane on the floor in opposition to “ robber tariffs,” 
paign contributions of soulless corporations,” “ saddling a billion 
dollars consumer's tax on the people for the enrichment of the 
trusts and monopolies,” and such other illuminating froth (of 
which most of them are ashamed personally) blown off to keep 
alive sectional and class prejudice at home, but for which most 
of them would be relegated to oblivion: 

This provision will enable producers and manufacturers in 
the South to present their claims for needed protection to an 
impartial nonpartisan body with hope of adjustment, and with 
hope of securing for industry in that section its fair share of 
the benefits of the American protective policy which has up to 
now been denied it, largely because of misrepresentation in 
Congress. What a price the South has paid through the years 
for the sake of a party name, 

I am not impressed by the opposition of American manufac- 
turers who have grown rich in this country from the energy and 
efficiency of American laborers and because of the benefits re- 
sulting from our protective-tariff policy, and who now have 
taken their wealth earned here and invested it in foreign coun- 
tries in the manufacture there of motor vehicles and machinery 
by cheap foreign labor to be imported back into their own coun- 
try, thus helping enrich other countries at our expense and pro- 
viding employment to foreign laborers that should be given to 
our own, As a result of their deceptive cry for cheap motor 
vehicles and machinery for American farmers, backed by the 
lip sympathy of partisan demagogues, this bill permits those 
foreign-made goods, produced by renegade American industrial- 
ists, to be imported into this country free of duty. The Ameri- 
ean farmer is handed a gold brick under the specious plea of 
giving him cheap farm implements. He will get his cheap trac- 
tor made by foreign labor, while his own fellow Americans are 
idle, and he will fill his granaries with grain he can not sell 
because Henry Ford and others of his kind have helped destroy 
our home market for farm products by taking employment away 


“ settling cam- | 








| 


| consumer. 
| reflected in the increased price of the commodity is unsound. 





rise on their hind legs and bray 
products and the hopeless plight 
condition of their own making. 


about overproduction of farm 
of the farmers of America—a 


FAVORS RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION 


There is another element in Congress opposed to this bill to 
which I desire to pay some attention. I refer to those Members 
from the southern and rural districts who label themselves “ 100 
per cent Americans” and talk long and loud in favor of 
restricting immigration in the interest, as they profess, of 
the American laborer. I agree with them, but they go only half 
way. I favor restricted immigration for the same reason I 
favor a protective tariff. I am opposed to foreign laborers 
coming to this country to undermine and cut American wages 
and secure here in America jobs that belong to our own people. 
I also favor a tariff policy that will not permit them to produce 
abroad goods for America that should be produced by our own 
laborers. 

The insincerity of this element I refer to is manifest in their 
vote on this bill. They work to prevent foreign laborers coming 
here to take the jobs of our laborers, and then vote to make it 
possible for them to stay abroad and produce foreign-made 
goods under much more undesirable living conditions than exist 
here, to be sold in this country, instead of protecting our own 
laborers in their jobs by insuring the manufacture of those goods 
here in America, 

Necessarily a protective tariff means increased prices in most 
eases. But the opponents of protection are entirely unfair in 
their dire predictions of enormous increases in prices to the 
Their theory that all the raise in a tariff duty is 


It does not take into account American competition. So long as 
this Government properly regulates and controls trusts and 
monopolies and interstate commerce so as to protect the prin- 
ciple of home competition there can be no serious danger of 
exorbitant prices. 

The difference between the Republican theory and that of 
the Democrats is that the Democrats would insure low prices 
by forcing the American laborer, the American farmer, and the 
American manufacturer to compete on unequal terms with for- 
eigners, while the Republicans prefer to protect equally all our 
American interests from destructive foreign competition, and 
secure reasonable prices by lively competition among our own 
American people. 

SIMPLE AMERICANISM 

The Republican tariff philosophy may be expressed briefly 
in a paraphrase of a statement by Abraham Lincoln when he 
said in substance, that if one buys a suit of clothes abroad, he 
gets a suit of clothes, a foreign country gets the money, and a 
foreign laborer gets a job an American laborer ought to have 
had. But if one buys a suit of clothes made in America, he 
gets the suit of clothes, America keeps the money, and an 
American laborer is given a job. This is my tariff philosophy. 
It is good old simple Americanism. And that policy must be 
maintained in this country until the nations across the sea raise 
their standard of wages and living conditions among the labor- 
ing class to a parity with our own, which is the highest standard 
in the whole world. 

Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the principle of 
the protective tariff can not be successfully assailed. Only a 
faulty application of the protective principle enables criticism. 
To fix import duties so as to equalize the difference in labor 
and other costs of production here and abroad is a necessity 
that no one can gainsay in the face of the experience of many 
years. American workers can not live on a scale of wages as 
low as those paid in the countries of the Old World, and the 
other costs that enter into production are such that there is a 
wide difference in the sum total of costs of a commodity in the 
United States and in those foreign countries that would come 
into competition with us. Without tariff duties to equalize the 
difference, American investment and industry would be ruined. 
What other policy could be adopted that would secure and hold 
the American market for American enterprise and industry? 

If we should wipe out the protective features of our tariff 
laws and undertake to compete we would be compelled to reduce 
wages, cut down the price of raw materials, decrease the outlay 
for distribution, lessen the profits of all who handled the com- 
modities. To do this would take something out of the pay en- 
velope of every worker and something from the returns of the 
investor in industry, and affect and injure the normal flow of 
business in every line. The farmers’ products would have fewer 
buyers, the storekeeper fewer customers, the bank fewer de- 
positors, the insurance companies smaller policies, and every- 
thing we eat, wear, use, or enjoy would have to be cheapened— 
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in fact the great mass of the American people would be com- 
pelled to reduce their standards of living. They would be able 
to buy some things cheaper, but it is certain that they would 
not have much to buy with. 

The wealth and power of the United States have been built 
up under the operation of the protective tariff. I can testify— 
and many others with whom I have discussed the matter— 
that what small part of this world’s goods I have accumulated 


were acquired during those years I lived under a protective | 


tariff. The years under a nonprotective tariff were lean, and 
while they were passing, not only industry was paralyzed but 
business generally “ marked time.” 

To the workingman, the small contractor, 
trader, professional man and teacher I desire to say that I 


want you to look up the record of your home and see if you | 


did not pay for it during the years the Nation was under a 
protective tariff. Take your other investments—are they not 
on the same basis? 

Every time the tariff is revised there is a flood of calamity 
prophets vociferous in their denunciation. Did any of their 
prophesies of dire results ever come true? Not one. The fact 
is known to all that the Nation has gone forward in industrial, 
commercial, and financial growth until it is the wonder of the 
world. Another fact that can not be disputed is that every 
new protective tariff has speeded up business, raised the stand- 
ard of living, and opened wider the door of opportunity to the 
thrifty. 
speculation, but to prove 
who have toiled and saved. 

The new tariff bill, all during its preparation and considera- 
tion, has been attacked by some so-called economists who are 
notoriously impractical; by some newspapers that specialize 
in attacks and select matter for display, not because of its 
constructive qualities, but because they pander to a taste that 
seeks destruction in all fields, whether they be governmental, 
social, moral, economical, or spiritual; and by those 
through long years of opposition have become “set” in their 
hostility, like Ephraim was joined to his idols. The experi- 


it out of the experience of men 


ence of the country, the results achieved, the building up of | 


Awerican industry, the advancement that has 
plished means nothing to them. Facing the 
alter their unreasonable and faulty opinions. They are “ that 
way” simply because “they are that way.” They will appear 
when the next tariff revision takes place, and they will revamp 
all of the old 


been accom- 
facts does not 


the past, and just as they have done over this bill. 


The wing of the Democratic Party which met at Houston in 
1928 declared in favor of protection, but many of them did not 


live up to that profession. However, while only a few of that 
party favored the whole bill, nearly all of them voted for some 
part of it—in each case that part of the measure which ex- 
tended protection to the districts they represent. They wanted 
protection from a selfish standpoint, as far as it would benefit 
them locally, but would not join in extending the benefits to the 
great mass of the American people. 

There are those who are pointing to the foreign nations and 
pretending to shiver over what they are saying about this tariff. 
Most of this howl comes from American manufacturers who 


were so patriotic (?) that they established factories in coun- | 


tries where they could hire workers at pauper wages, and, of 
course, resent a duty on goods made on the starvation basis. 
These manufacturers wanted to beat the United States immi- 
gration laws and also to put Americans, working at the same 
kind of production, on an equality with the poorly paid people 
in their factories abroad. Let the foreign countries recognize 
that those who work are human beings, pay them better wages, 
and enable them to raise their standard of living, and then they 
might have some justification for an outery. We are making 
this tariff for the American people, and making it on the prin- 


ciple of protecting our workers and keeping American markets 


for American enterprise and industry. 

Canada objects! Yes; Canada has a duty on many things. 
Among these, coal. We must pay a duty on every ton of coal 
shipped into Canada from West Virginia. It is a poor rule that 
does not work both ways. 

Other Members have discussed the various schedules and set 
forth the number of items increased and the number decreased 
and the percentages in comparison with former bills. I only 
care to say, as I did in the beginning, that no criticism can be 


raised against a protective tariff law except on those items | 


where the duty is made more than it takes to equalize the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad. After 
many months’ study, and on the testimony of experts and prac- 
tical, experienced manufacturers and agriculturists, unlimited 


merchant and | 
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| discussion and the facts gathered through years by the Tariff 

Commission, the rates in this bill have been fixed, and I believe 

that the most of them are sound and will result in great good to 
| the American people. If experience should develop that some 
| of the schedules are too high to bring about a proper balance in 
domestic and world trade, the flexible provision under which the 
Tariff Commission and the Pres'dent can adjust such duties, 
will prevent a continuance of any inaccuracy or abuse 

The protective tariff does not take from the poor and give to 
| the rich; it does not take from the rich and give to the poor; it 
does not take from the worker and give to the employer; it does 
not take from the employer and give to the worker, but it pro 
vides a system under which both may give and both may take 
and both be benefited. 

When labor and agriculturé are prosperous 
prosperous and the people hopeful and happy. 
new tariff bill will accomplish. A few months will bring a 
great business revival in this country. We will adjust our in- 
dustry and commerce to the new conditions and go forward to 
greater prosperity. 

The protective tariff laws passed from time to time by the 
Republican Party have been the Nation's stepping to 


the Nation is 
This is what the 


stones 





I am not trying to prove this by figures or theory or | 


who | 


frayed and frothy denunciation and calamity | 
howling and spread it abroad again, just as they have done in | 


better wages, higher standards of living, general prosperity, 
and national growth and progress—stepping stones that have 
kept the feet of millions of American men and women and 
children from the muck and the mire of poverty and d stress. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, the President called Congress in 
special session April 15, 1929, for the purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the relief of agriculture and to consider a limited 
revision of the tariff for the purpose of putting agriculture on 
a parity with industry. Congress almost unanimously passed 
the farm relief bill, which was simply a marketing measure. 

Although this law has been in operation for over a year, 
and the members of the board have had at their disposal half 
of the $500,000,000 authorized to be appropriated, there bas been 
no appreciative benefit realized. The great boast that this 
| board would stabilize price, particularly the great products such 
| as wheat, corn, and cotton, has come to naught. Wheat is sell- 
ing the cheapest in the history of the Nation; selling for less 
than $1 per bushel on the Chicago market to-day and about 
75 cents on the farm; cotton is in the same condition, selling 
around 12 cents per pound. This condition exists, notwith- 
standing the fact the board has loaned almost $150,000,000 to 
stabilize prices. I had hoped this would not prove an experi- 
ment nor the fulfilling of a political pledge but would be of real 
benefit to agriculture. It is still to be hoped that good will 
result from this legislation, and the money placed in the hands 
of the board will not be a loss to the Government. 

As soon as this law was enacted the trust barons dictated 
and caused to be enacted the most outrageous tariff law that 
| was ever placed upon a just and forbearing people. It enables 
| the great monopolies, by taxes, to drain the lifeblood from the 
people. There was no demand from the people or from either 
| political party for such an unjust law. Speaker Loneworrn, in 


| his address to the Members of the House when Congress was 


assembled in special session, asked for 
rates, “as few in number as possible.” 

The President has never dared to state his position on the 
tariff, yet it was well known he would sign any bill which the 
monopolies demanded. When the unemployment condition be 
came desperate, he called a conference of big business men 
last winter and they came by thousands from all sections of 
the Nation representing the big industries. It was then settled 
they would dictate the exorbitant rates in this tariff bill and 
the President would sign it. 


modification of tariff 





To ascertain how the tariff affects you, compare the follow- 
ing rates, provided in the new law, with your income and 
| figure how much you pay to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. Then answer the question: Are you for this high 
protective tariff tax and will you vote to continue these 
Republicans in Congress? 
WOMEN’S WEAR 

Woolens, worsted dress goods now costing $4 will cost $6.25. 
Silks increased from $5 to $5.75 and cotton dress goods from 
| $3 to $3.50. Woolen underwear now selling for $2 a suit will 
cost from $2.40 to $2.50, and a $4 suit wil! cost $. Untrimmed 
hat now costing $1 will cost $1.45; $3 hat will cost $4.66, a 
$3 felt hat, light weight, will cost about $5.45. Leather gloves 
now costing $2 will sell’ for $3 and, in proportion, for more 
expensive ones. Women’s, men’s, and children's gloves are in 
ereased from 50 cents to $1 per pair, according to the length 
| and quality. Cheap jewelry is much higher than ever before, 
while we will be required to pay $12 for a pair of shoes which 
now cost us $10. These figures are based upon the fact there 
| is already a high tariff on all these items except shoes. 
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WEAR 


MEN'S 


In addition to the high tax now upon a standard suit or over- 
coat which now sells for $35 will be added $5 by reason of this 
tariff The heaviest percentage men’s clothing is in the 
cheaper-priced suits, made part from woolen 
The 


1s 


on 
in large 


cents—an increase of 140 per cent. This will add several 


dollars to the price of every suit of clothes by the time it reaches 


the consumer. Sweaters now costing $3 will cost $3.50. Woolen 
underwear now selling at $2 per suit will cost $2.50. Men’s 
shirts selling for $1.50 will cost $2; a shirt now selling for $3 


will sell for about $4.50; the workman's shirt 
cents will sell for 75 cents. Inexpensive hats will be increased 
cents, The estimated increased duty on the cheaper felt 
hats and derbies will be from $1 to $1.50. 

HOW IT HOMES OK 


now costing 50 
oo? 
TAXES NEW IMPROVEMENTS 

Those who are able to improve or those desiring to build a 
new home will be required to pay their tax to the tariff barons. 
Lumber, heretofore on the free list, now carries a tariff of $1 
per thousand, aithough it was provided that telephone poles 
and railroad ties—necded by great corporations—should be free. 
Why should they be free and the humble home of the workman 
taxed’ This is more atrocious when it is considered the Gov- 


erument guarantees to the railroads a fair dividend upon their 
investment, 


6 cents per hundredweight, and will add at least $1,000 per mile 
to every mile of good road hereafter built in the United States. 
Senator Borat estimates the cement tariff will cost the farmer 
$16 000,000, Cement industries are multiplying by the hundreds, 
selling more products and are in better financial condition than 
ever in their history, and it is a well-known fact they belong 
lo 
ane cheaper than from another. 

Brick, formerly on the free list. bears a tariff of $1.25 to $1.50 
per thousand. Glass, which goes into the windows and doors 
und the glassware used in the home, bears an increased rate, as 
well as paint. This tax on building material will add approxi- 
mately $100 to the cost of a cheap humble home and have a 
tendency to retard building and improvements except by the 
wealthy. 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


A 10 per cent duty is provided on hides on the theory it is in 
the interest of agriculture. If the farmer were to receive prac- 
tically all the benefit of this tariff on hides, he would reap 
about 20 cents for each hide. 
nothing : 
men and the packers. Whoever heard of a farmer figuring on 
the value of the bide, especially at a 10 per cent increase when 
he sold or bought a cow? This is only a smoke screen to cover 
up the duty of 20 per cent on shoes 

One hide will make about 10 pairs of shoes, and shoes which 
now seliing for $5 will hereafter sell for $6. Multiply the 


ure 


As a matter of fact he will get | 


the benefit will be reaped by the livestock commission | rom 
as 


| 


rags, | 
present duty of 74% cents per pound has been increased to | 


| taxed. 
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land used for growing beets and sugarcane. 


JUNE 14 


In other language, 


| the tariff paid on sugar each year in the United States is suffi- 


cient to pay $200 per acre for all the beet and sugarcane lands 
and to pay for all the refineries and equipment of those engaged 
in the production and refining of sugar in this country. This 
tariff on sugar is estimated to cost the average family of this 
Nation $7.50 per year. Is it fuir, honest, or right that each vear 
the people of the United States should pay enough tax on sugar 
to pay for all the money invested in these industries? All seed 
for beets are imported from Germany, free of tariff, and the 
work is principally done by Mexicans. It is a well-known fact 
that the cane fields of Louisiana are diseased and no longer in 
their present condition can sugarcane be grown in that State 
at a profit. 
THE HOME 

When we come to the home, we find every necessity of life is 
The cheaper the article, the more the tariff. Blankets, 


| quilts, linens, glassware, china, knives and forks, dishes, cooking 


utensils, and everything about the kitchen bears a higher rate ; 
queenswuare and crockery, of the cheap grade, now selling in the 


| 5 and 10 cent stores for 10 cents, will cost 21 cents hereafter. 


} surgical 


; F J : : | watches, 
Cement, heretofore on the free list, was given a protection of | 


Not only will the tax apply to food, clothing, furnishings, 
rugs, and everything about the home, but on medicine and 
instruments. The increased rates on cheaper jewelry, 
and clocks are astonishing, although the rates on 
pearls and diamonds have been reduced 10 per cent. Tooth- 


| brushes, razors and razor blades, brushes, brooms, combs, elec- 





| taxed 30 per cent. 


price you pay for shoes by 20 per cent, and it is easy to ascer- | 


tain how much this tax will affect you. 
tariff legislation leather of all kinds, from shoe soles to harness 
leather, bears a higher tariff rate. The Democrats of the House 
on 2 roll call endeavored to place hides, leather, and shoes on 
the free list, but were defeated. 


SUGAR 


Most of our sugar comes from Cuba, which bears a tariff of | 


$1.76 per hundred. The bill as originally introduced carried a 
rate of $2.40 per hundred, but such a protest came from the 
Democrats and the people all over the country that the Senate 
reduced it to the present rate carried in the bill of $2 per hun- 
dred, Not long ago, after a thorough investigation, the Tariff 
Commission recommended to the President that the rate of $1.76 
per hundred was too high and should be reduced under the 
flexible provision of the tariff, but no action was taken. This 
nercase was for the benefit of the beet growers and the sugar 


refineries, principally of Colorado, and the sugarcane industries | 


of Louisiana. The Great Western Sugar Co., of Colorado, 
which produces 48 per cent of the beet sugar of the United 
States, is one of the wealthiest corporations in this country. 
For each $100 originally invested in the stock a profit has been 
made amounting to $1,042.48, and each year it continues to pay 
handsome dividends in cash as well as in stock. Through the 
influence of this corporation, and in order to obtain the votes 
of the two Senators from Louisiana, this high tax was placed 
on sugar. 

Congressman Rarnery, of Illinois, establishes the fact, if you 


For the first time in | 





were to divide the total increase of the cost of living caused by | 


the sugar tariff each year in this country, by 1,000,000, which is 
the number of acres in sugar beets and cane, you would find the 
levy on the people of the United States is $300 per acre, for all 





: ll oe , | bill of 1922. 
a price-fixing association and you can not buy cement from | 


trical equipments, radios, musical instruments, and records all 
pay tribute to these tariff barons. 

Eight hundred and twenty-five specific increases have been 
made in this bill, making a 20 per cent Mferease over the tariff 
It is estimated the average rate carried in this bill 
is 40 per cent. It is fair to estimate a man making $1,200 a 
year will spend $200 of that amount for other than the necessi- 
ties of life, which are not taxed, and 40 per cent of the remainder, 
or $400, is the tax which he will pay under the tariff law. 

The old saying is true. Under the terms of this bill everything 
is taxed from the swaddling clothes which greets a newborn 
babe, as well as the baby carriage, medicine, and surgical instru- 
ments, which preserve its health, life, and happiness, and when 
the child grows older and dies its estate pays a tax on its burial 
shroud and the tombstone erected to its memory. 

FARMER 

The farmer is the worse hit of any class; he not only uses 
the necessities of life, such as those living in the cities, but he is 
required to equip himself for farming. Harness leather, which 
heretofore been free, although harness is higher than 
ever before, under this bill bears a duty of 124% per cent; and 
leather strips and saddles, heretofore free, bear a tax of 15 per 
cent. Forks, hoes, and rakes, formerly on the free list, are 
Most farming implements were placed ou 
the free list, which is nothing but a camouflage to fool the 
farmer; everything in the way of steel, copper, aluminum, iron, 
timber, and other metals which go into these farm implements 
ure protected by high import duties, which is added to the man- 
ufactured article and charged to the farmer. One of the biggest 
monopolies of this country is the manufacturing of farm im- 
plements and machinery; all fix the same prices and are charg- 
ing more for farm implements to-day than during war times, 
yet no effort is being made by the party in power to dissolve 
this trust and combination. 

The Republicans claim this bill is greatly in the interest of 
agriculture because a tariff has been placed on many agricul- 
tural products. There are some rates on agricultural commodi- 
ties which will benefit the farmers in some sections of the coun- 
try, such as small fruit and vegetable farmers, but they are 
negligible as compared with the industrial rates. Where a 
10-cent benefit is given the farmer a dollar is taken away from 
him. 

Tariff on wheat, corn, oats, pork, beef, and other staple farm 
products are ineffective as we produce a large surplus of these 
commodities and must depend upon the foreign markets. These 
nations do not have money to buy our farm products and de- 
pend upon exchanging their products for ours, Under this hich 
protective tariff they can not afford to exchange or buy our 
products and it will mean more surplus and a cheaper price. 

Take for instance a duty of 42 cents per bushel on wheat, pro- 
vided for in this bill, and tell me how the wheat grower can be 
protected or the price of wheat raised by this tariff? We ex- 
port approximately 200,000,000 bushels of the wheat produced 
each year, and the price of wheat is governed by the foreign 
market. In 1929 we produced 806,508,000 bushels of wheat and 
there was only imported inte this country 37,231 bushels, or 
one two-hundredths of 1 per cent of the amount produced. Any- 
one with two ideas above the savage in the jungle of Africa 
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could readily see the importing of wheat into this country does | 
not affect the price and there is not a chance in the world for | 
the tariff on wheat to give any relief to the farmer. Instead 
of relief it 4s an injury to him because the other nations of the | 
world revolt at the high tariff they have to pay on the products | 
they import into this country and exchange for our wheat. 

The same is true of corn, oats, cotton, and most of the other 
staple crops of this country. 

THE DEBENTURE PLAN 


The only way to make the tariff benefit the farmer is through 
the export debenture plan. This plan, coupled with the agricul- 
tural rates carried in the bill, would be of great financial bene- 
fit. If we are to have a high protective tariff for the industries 
of the East, why not an export debenture for farm products? 
The debenture was placed in the bill by the Senate but un- 
fortunately eliminated by the overwhelming Republican ma- 
jority in the House. The debenture provided that on ail com- 
modities exported the Government should issue a certificate to 
the owner of the product for one-half the tariff on that item, 
and these certificates would be redeemable in paying tariff. 
The operation of this plan would mean if a farmer exported 
wheat, the Government would issue a certificate for 21 cents 
on each bushel, being one-half the tariff on wheat. These cer- 
tificates could be sold to those paying tariff on goods imported 
into this country. Cotton having no tariff rate was previded 
for under the debenture plan at 2 cents per pound and would 


thus benefit to the extent of $10 per bale. It is claimed that 
this would be a subsidy and require the Government to lose 
money which it would otherwise collect on tariff. But if these 
high tariff rates are good for the Government and the eastern 
industries, it is nothing more than fair that one-half of the 
tariff on exported surplus should go to relieve the farmers in 


their distressed condition. It would stimulate business, give 
foreign nations better chance to exchange commodities, and 


bring in more goods upon which a tariff would be paid to the 
Government, 

Republicans formerly claimed the tariff did not raise the 
price of articles and the consumer was not required to pay this 
tax, but it is now conceded that such an argument was false. 
Under the tariff law when goods are imported into this country 
they are met at the seaports and required to pay to the custom 
officers the import duties specified in the tariff law. For in- 
stance, if the suit of clothes I have on could be made and sold 
in this country at a reasonable profit for $30 and there was a 
tariff of $10 placed upon this suit, it would mean before the 
foreign merchant could compete with the domestic merchant he | 
would have to pay into the Treasury of this country $10 on the | 
suit as a tariff or import duty. As a result of this high tariff, | 
he can not compete with the American merchant and pay this 
tariff; therefore, the American merchant adds this protective | 
tariff onto the price of the suit, sells it for $40, and places the | 
$10 profit in his pocket. 


says. 


A high protective tariff means what it 
Its friends want a tariff so high that it will protect 
American industries and keep out competition. If this is not 
the working of the tariff, why it these great industries 
demand it? It can thus be readily seen that the tariff is nothing 
but a tax and the protection is not the protection the consume: 
receives, nor the laborer receives, but the protection the manufac- 
turing industries receive, which protection goes, not into the | 
Federal Treasury but into the treasury of the protected indus- 
tries. It is the pursuing of this policy that has caused the wealth | 
to accumulate into the hands of a few, and has caused so many 
millionaires to be made in this country, all to the detriment and 
injury of the poor, laboring, and agricultural people of this 
country. Its tendency is in keeping with the policy of the | 
Republican Party—a strong centralized Government and the | 
accumulation of the wealth into the hands of a few. 
Not satisfied with the higher rates contained in this bill, the 
flexible provision was inserted which gives the President au- | 
thority to raise or lower the tariff 50 per cent. Of course, the | 
producers know they will not be represented. The future will 
be a repetition of the past. All changes will be increases. It 
is this provision that President Hoover so strenuously insisted | 


is 


upon. This changes the taxing power, delegated to Congress | 
under the Constitution, and vests it in the President. A vicieus 
President could use it for political purposes and obtain large 
campaign contributions from highly protected monopolies and 
thus perpetuate his party in power. 

It has never been the policy of Democracy to be opposed to a 
protective tariff. and, in fact, in the early history of our Gov- 
ernment, when this party was in power for many years, it 
initiated and pursued the policy of a protective tariff; but when 
these protected industries became rich and opulent and came to 
Congress and made demands the party then realized it was time 
the people of the country should be taken into consideration | 
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|} as America has to sell. 


| when in power? 


| in the larger cities to take care of the 
being foreclosed, business and agriculture is depressed, and still 
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and given protection. To-day it stands for a reasonable and 
fair protection for industries and certainly for labor and agri- 
eulture. It stands for equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none. 

In keeping with the policy of my party and to protect the 
infant industries of this country, I collected the facts and made 
the only speech before the committee and the House on canned 
tomatoes. Under the Democratic tariff law, the tariff rate was 
25 per cent but in 1922 the Republicans, evidently through over- 
sight, cut the tariff rate down to 15 per cent, and placed a 10 
per cent tariff on tin, which caused the tomato-canning industry 
to become almost insolvent. 

This bill originally carried 25 per cent, but after my argu- 
ment the House and Senate increased the rate to 50 per cent, 
which is now the law. This was required to protect the can- 
ners on account of Italy being able to employ labor at 8 cents 
a day and flood the American market with cheap canned to- 
matoes. In my congressional district there are approximately 
100 canneries, and the Ozark region cans 30 per cent of all the 
tomatoes of the United States. This tariff will benefit the 
tomato growers and the canning industry and enable them to 
prosper. 

This country is committed to the policy of a tariff, but the 
day has come and gone when the American public will stand 
for such exorbitant taxation as contained in this measure. 
Foreign nations are up in arms and protesting against America 
building a protection wall so high and strong that it can not 
be penetrated or scaled by foreign commerce. It means they 
will go elsewhere to exchange their products for such things 
This tariff law has been denounced by 
most of the leading newspapers and journals of this country, 
irrespective of politics. Over a thousand leading economists 
recently set forth their reasons in opposition to this bill; the 
farm organizations are bitterly opposed to it and the hard- 
ships which it works upon agriculture. Many of the great cap- 
tains of industry are bitterly denouncing the measure, claiming 
the rates are shocking and will kill with 


business foreign 


| nations, stagnate business, and lower prices on commodities pro- 


duced in this country. 

If a voter is in favor of this tax he should vote to keep the 
Republican Party in power. It is high time the rank and file 
should quit voting the Republican ticket simply because their 
fathers and mothers were Republicans. Most of the fathers and 


mothers who caused the Republican Party to be what it is 
to-day, if living, would not approve of such a policy. The Sen- 


ators from Wisconsin and practically all of the other progres- 
sive Republican Senators west of the Mississippi fought and 
voted against this infamous tariff bill. 

The day the President announced he would sign this bill one 
of the greatest crashes occurred on Wall Street. Where is this 
prosperity which the Republicans claim they always produce 
If it does not exist, who is responsiMe? Banks 
are failing all over the Nation, interest rates are sky high, land 
banks no longer make loans on farms because the rate of inter- 
est is too low, Wall Street has a crash every few days. the 
unemployment situation is distressing, bread lines are formed 
hungry, mortgages are 


the Republican Party now in control places a higher tax and 
burden upon the people than was ever thought of before. It is 
time to decide whether you will join with Democracy and the 
progressive Republicans in their fight for equal rights to all— 
consumers, labor, and agriculture—or be caught in the ava 
lanche which will bury in November those defending and pro- 
tecting special interest. Think it over. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the producers of long- 
staple cotton in the South and Southwest are gratified that the 
tariff act of 1930 carries a duty of 7 cents per pound on cotton 
having a staple of 1% inches or more in length. The average ad 
valorem rates under the tariff act of 1922, calculated upon the 
basis of 1928 imports, is 38.75 per cent, while the average rate, 
under the act of 1930, is 41.14 per cent. The average of Schedule 
7, covéring agricultural products, is 35.07 per cent, while the 
average of Schedule 9, embracing the manufactures of cotton, is 
46.42 per cent. The duty of 7 cents is equivalent to an 
valorem rate of approximately 25 per cent on Delta staples 

POLITICAL 


PARTIES 

Prior to and certainly since 1928 beth the Republican and 
Democratic Parties have stood for the protective theory and for 
the protective tariff, as opposed to free trade or to a tariff for 
revenue only. The platforms of 1928 recognized the inequalities 
of tariff legislation between manufacturing and agriculture. 
The Republican platform declared that the home market be 
longed to the American farmer, and that it should be reserved 
to him. Differences between foreign wages and foreign costs 
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of living are to be considered in agriculture as well as in manu- 
facturing. President Herbert Hoover asserted that the tariff is 
the major fac if not the basis, in legislation for farm relief. 


tor, 


Thert is an ideal opportunity for the application of the doctrine | 


of protection in the case of long staple cotton. The producer 
will be benfitted if the American market is reserved to him. 
Both political parties promised to remove the inequalities be- | 


tween agriculture and manufacturing. 

A great deal has been said about a Democratic tariff and a 
Republican tariff. The object of tariffs is to improve and not 
destroy trade and commerce. 
in the platform of both parties is the difference between do- 
mestic and foreign costs of production. The parties differ not 
so much on tariff principles as in their application. Republican 
tariffs the manufactured products are high. Democratic 
tariffs have undertaken to equal justice to industry and 
agriculture. Republican tariffs carry higher rates in the manu- 
facturing schedules 

Agriculture is discriminated against. Tariff rates on manu- 
factures are effective, while tariff rates on agricultural crops of 
Which there is a considerable exportable surplus are not gener- 
ally effective. The purpose of a tariff is to protect the Ameri- 


on 
do 


| analysis 
The real measure of tariff duties | 
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is governed by the law of supply and demand. This is rank 
hypocrisy. I would gladly have supported a tariff act that 
provided equality between industry and agriculture and that 
contained legislation to make effective the tariff on agricultural 
crops of which we produce an exportable surplus. An honest 
tariff act should contain the provisions that give the farmer 
the equivalent benefit of the tariff. It may be bounty or de 
benture. The manufacturer profits by a_ tariff; while the 
farmer, with other consumers, pays the price. In the last 
the tariff, the bounty, and the debenture are all 
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subsidies, 

President Hoover advocated a limited revision of the tariff, 
primarily in aid of agriculture. There are rates that will 
benefit certain farmers, but the benefits are more than offset 
by the increased cost of living and of production. 

The farmer will pay $10 for every dollar in increase that he 
receives, There is a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat and 
a tariff of 25 cents a bushel! on corn. ATi statesmen, however, are 


| agreed that a duty on agricultural products of which we produce 


| rates 


can producer by reserving to him the American market, which is | 


is 


the largest market in the world. 
American producer against imports. 


The aim to protect the 
Who needs the protection, 


the farmer or the manufacturer? Four-fifths of the total im- 
ports in 1927 were agricultural, The real competition is be- 
tween the domestic and foreign producers of agricultural 


products, 
WORLD TRADE 

The domestic trade aggregates $90,000,000,000 annually, while 
our foreign trade, including imports and exports, aggregates 
$9.000,000,000. The domestic market is therefore ten 
than the foreign market. It is easily seen, therefore, 
that the domestic manufacturer is greatly benefited by exclud- 
ing the foreign manufacturer from the greatest market on earth. 


greater 


The Republican Party undertakes to justify high industrial 
rates by asserting that our foreign trade has increased under 
Republican tariffs. They boast of the increase. They neglect 


to say, however, that the chief item of our exports is cotton. 
It is approximately one-fifth of the value of our exports. It is 
the determining factor in our world trade. Under protective 
tariffs heretofore no part of this, the greatest of all domestic 
crops, Was protected, The Republican Party might as well claim 
credit for our increase in population, wealth, and education. 

I submit that domestic production and general expansion are 
in a large measure responsible for the increase in foreign trade. 
It results not because of but in spite of high industrial rates. 
The fair question is not whether there has been an increase in 
foreign trade but whether the United States has increased its 
share in the foreign trade. The fair question is whether our 
foreign trade has kept step with our increase in domestic 
trade und with our increase in production. It is significant 
when we consider the effect of the tariff that the American 
share in world trade has declined slightly since 1922, according 
to the statement of E. Dana Duran, chief of the division of 
statistical research, Department of Commerce, on May 18, 1929, 
although exports and imports have increased in volume. The 
increase has followed the expansion of trade. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether our export trade has increased or not. It is a 
question of whether our share has increased. 

COMPETITIVE TARIFF 

Progressive manufacturers are in favor of the principle of 
protection, but they suggest caution in the application of the 
prineiple. They will be satisfied with a competitive tariff. 
They do not want the case overstated. They know that pro- 
hibitive tariffs will hinder our foreign trade and end in re- 
prisals. Personally I oppose free trade. I oppose a tariff for 
revenue only. I believe in a reasonable and effective tariff 
that will foster agriculture and manufacturing at home and pro- 
mote trade and commerce abroad. I supported many of the 
rates in the present bill, but I could not support the act, because 
the benefits to agriculture, and particularly to the cotton 
growers are small compared with the burdens imposed upon the 
cotton grower. 

The duty on staple cotton is more than offset by the increased 
duties on the necessities of life. A prohibitive tariff, an unjust 
tariff, is one of the greatest obstacles to an economically sane 
and balanced agriculture. I favor a competitive tariff, which 
is the only reasonable tariff. 

AGRICULTURB AND INDUSTRY 

In the older countries agriculture has been subordinated to 
industry. The protective tariff in the United States to-day 
promotes industry at the expense of agriculture. When the 
farmer asks for equality of treatment he is told that economic 
laws must run their course and that the price of farm products 
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times | 


| ciple. 


| tariff that promotes trade and commerce. 





| now offer as their favorite plez 


| land? 


an exportable surplus is not effective as a matter of protection. 
I repeat, a fair tariff should contain provisions to make these 
effective. The remedy is a reasonable tariff. There is 
no reason Why every article or product that is imported, where 
there is domestic production, should not pay a reasonable duty. 
Foreign manufacturers and foreign producers should contribute 
to the expense of the Government. The public interest is pro- 
moted by free coffee and free rubber, because there is no domes- 
tic production. Such is not the case, however, with cotton, 
Moreover, the agricultural problem is national. Manufacturing 
can not prosper permanently without agriculture. 
PROTECTION 

It matters but little what our theories 
Protection now obtains in all countries. 
tion for all or none. We are face to face with conditions and 
not theories to-day. Forty years ago it looked as if free trade 
would dominate the world. England had free trade before the 
World War for 75 years. She was the great creditor nation of 
the world. But the World War changed conditions. The lead- 
ing nations of the world have gone to protection. 

The Democratic and Republican Parties recognize that the 
protective theory now obtains. The difference between the two 
parties, as I have said, is in the application, rather than in prin 
I favor a tariff that permits imports on a competitive 
I oppose a tariff that prohibits imports. I advocate a 
I believe in Amer- 
ica. The domestic producer, whether manufacturer or grower, 
with his undisputed efficiency should be placed on equal or 
better terms than his foreign competitor. 

The theory of a tariff to promote infant industries was dis- 
carded long ago. Those who advocate unjust industrial rates 
the protection of American 
labor. This is bolstering high protection by mere claptrap. 
Other countries have higher tariffs than the United States. 
Laboring classes are not maintained by high tariffs. Their 
standards are promoted by efficient production. 

Furthermore, it may be said that unfair protection leads to 
antiquated and inefficient methods of production. May not this 


on the tariff are. 
There must be protec- 


basis. 


| be the trouble with shoe manufacturing in New England to-day? 


May not this be the difficulty with the textiles of New Eng- 
If New England textiles had kept step with the progress 
in improved methods and machinery that has obtained in other 
industries, their situation would undoubtedly be better. It may 
be that the sons of former manufacturers are losing because 
they continue to use machinery that is antiquated and should 
have been discarded long ago. 

One of the dangers of high and dishonest tariffs is monopoly. 
It is easy for manufacturers to organize. They can control pro- 
duction. They can close down factories. The difficulties of 
both production and organization in agriculture are almost in- 
surmountable. A fair and just tariff act that may result in 
monopoly to the manufacturer should give equivalent relief to 
agriculture. 

THE DUTY BENEFICIAL TO ALL COTTON 

The rate on staple cotton will be beneficial to all cotton. At 
present the premium on long-staple cotton is depressed, largely 
as a result of importations of Egyptian cotton. The manufac- 
turers have been buying long-staple cotton for substantially the 
same price that they usually pay for short-staple cotton. The 
result has been competition between long-staple and short-staple 
cotton that has resulted disastrously to short-staple cotton, It 
is a fallacy to say that the duty on any import will automati- 
cally increase the price by the amount of the duty. Production, 
competition, supply, and demand play their part. Stabilization 
of price will undoubtedly result, and I believe that there will be 
an increase in price to the producers of long-staple cotton. 
Staple cotton will be diverted from uses to which short cotton is 
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adapted, and another result will be the elimination of competi- 

tion between staple and short cotton, with an increase in the 

price of short cotton. The purpose is to reserve the American 

market to the American producer. It will be helpful to analyze 

production and consumption in the light of imports and exports. 
CLASSES AND BSTIMATES 
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Domestic cotton is divided into two classes—American upland | 


and American Egyptian or Pima cotton, There are two kinds 
of American upland cotton. Cotton having a staple of 1% 
inches or more is called long-staple cotton, and cotton having a 
staple under 1%4 inches is classed short-staple cotton. 
American Egyptian or Pima cotton usually has a staple of 144 
inches or more. Formerly there was produced in the South- 
eastern States a long-staple cotton known as sea-island cotton, 
but in recent years its production has largely disappeared be- 
cause of the ravages of the boll weevil as well as the importa- 
tion of Egyptian cotton. One hundred and seventy-nine bales 
were produced in 1928. The seed practically disappeared. 
Fortunately, the Department of Agriculture had saved some 
seed, and it is believed that the tariff en staple cotton will 
encourage the production of sea-island cotton. All 


tions, hence the national interest in a tariff on 
cotton. The United States should not be dependent upon any 
foreign country for the production of its staple cotton. 


cotton. For the first time Congress provided some two years 
ago for estimates of the grade, staple length, and tenderability 
of domestic cotton. 
PRODUCTION 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics in their report of 
April 19, 1929, estimated the production of staple cotton 1% 
inches and more in length in 1928 to be 632.216 bales, while the 
production of American Egyptian cotton was 28,310 bales. 
The total crop was 14,296,500 bales. 

CONSU MPTION 

For the year ending July 31, 1928, the United States consumed 
537,826 bales of domestic staple cotton and 15,137 bales of Pima 
cotton, while there was consumed 217,584 bales of Egyptian 
cotton and 16,106 bales of Peruvian cotton, which latter cotton 
is about 1y% inches and longer in length. The United States 
therefore imports about one-third of the staple cotton consumed 
and exports, as I shall show hereafter, about one-fourth to one- 
third of its production. It consumes approximately 800,000 
bales of staple cotton, and there is a domestic production of 
approximately 700,000 bales. A reasonable tariff would stabil- 
ize the price of staple cotton and lead to the domestic consump- 
tion of practically all of the staple cotton produced in the 
United States. 

EXPORTS 
There are no Government statistics as to the exports of long- 


staple cotton. I quote from page 2306 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information, 1929: 


There is some confusion in the trade as to how staple length is to 
be measured, and cotton considered 1% inches in certain localities is 
considered short staple in others. The diserepancy can merely be 
pointed out, not satisfactorily explained here. 


I call attention, however, tothe fact that domestic producers 
of staple cotton had accurate records covering their exports, 
and, as shown by page 4481 of the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, 70 to 75 per cent of Delta staples are 
consumed in the United States. The lack of Government sta- 
tistics accounts for the discrepancies in the statements as to 
the exports of long-staple cotton. The figures frequently quoted 
.re furnished by exporters. The discrepancy may also be ex- 
plained by the fact that staple cotton is usually 
types. The Government statistics cover staples based upon the 
official cotton standards of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Government collects statistics covering the domestic pro- 
duction, and it is sufficient to say that exports could not exceed 
production. 

IMPORTS 


The chief imports of long-staple cotton are from Egypt. 
the year ending July 31, 1928, there were 202,000 bales. 
imports are increasing. For the year ending July 31, 1929, they 
amounted to 296,286 bales. I may add that the imports of all 
foreign cottons are increasing. For the year ending July 31, 
1929, there were imported 457,804 bales, the imports for 1928 
having been 338,226 bales. 


BGYPTIAN COTTON 
Egyptian cotton is all long staple. There are two classes: 


Uppers, which is 1% inches in length and shorter, and Sakel- 
lurides, which is lye inches im length and longer. 


For 


| is around 500,000 bales. 
The | 
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As I pointed out in my argument before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate (Hearings, p. 208), Egyptian export sta- 
tistics indicate that 30 per cent of the cotton exported from 
Egypt to the United States is 1% inches in length and longer, 
while 70 per cent is 144 to 1% inches. 

DELTA STAPLES 

Delta staples are generally 1144 to 1% inches in length, and 
are largely grown in the Delta of Mississippi, which district I 
have the honor to represent. The average annual production 
In 1929 there were produced in Mis- 
sissippi 515,300 bales of staple cotton 1% inches and longer, 
while the total domestic production was 683,200 bales according 


| to the report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics April 18, 


cotton | 
throughout the Cotton Belt is produced under boll-weevil condi- | 


long-staple 


We now | 
have reliable statistics on the domestie production of staple | 


1980. Much short cotton is now being grown also in the Delta 
of Mississippi. Delta staples are also grown in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, while staple cotton comparable to Delta staples is 
raised in the Southwest and to a limited extent throughout the 
Cotton Belt. American Egyptian or Pima cotton is grown in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and California, but principally in Arizona. 
SUBSTITUTION 

Egyptian uppers are competitors of Delta staples. Two-thirds 
of Egyptian imports are uppers. Deltas and uppers may be 
used substantially interchangeably. Delta staples can be sub 
stituted for Egyptian uppers. This is the great benefit of the 
duty on staple cotton. The Mississippi Delta will be the chief 
beneficiary. Sakellarides the competitor of Pima cotton 
The duty will benefit Pima cotton. It can be substituted for 
Sakellarides. 


is 


PREMIUMS 

Ordinarily, there is a premium or difference in price between 
short cotton and long-staple cotton. It varies from 2 to 10 cents 
per pound. There is a similarity between prices of domestic 
staples and foreign staples. The relative price of staple and 
short cotton depends upon importations and upon productions 
There is no fixed difference and the price varies from year to 
year, and is determined by productions and importations. Im- 
portations have increased in recent years. There has been a 
larger carry-over, which constitutes a weight on the market, and 
this has resulted in an unprecedented depression in the price of 
domestic staples. The premium received for staple cotton usu- 
ally determines its production. 

It is more hazardous to grow staple cotton than it is to grow 


| short cotton, particularly under boll-weevil conditions, and hence 


sold on | 


These | 


it is that with foreign competition, the production of the longer 
Staple cotton has decreased in the United States. It costs more 
to produce long-staple cotton than short cotton. The yield per 
acre is much less. The growing season is much longer. A re- 
duction in premium or price results in small production. While 
staple cotton is produced in Texas, and to a limited extent in 
all of the cotton-growing States, the production is more largely 
established and more extensive in the Mississippi Delta than in 
all other cotton-producing States combined. 

The industry is now depressed. Very small premiums have 
obtained for the last three years. I should say that the aver- 
age has been less than one-fourth the average premium of former 
years. A reasonable tariff with an increase in premiums and a 
stabilization in price will do much to rehabilitate the growing 
of long-staple cotton in the Mississippi Delta and elsewhere. 

COSTS OF LABOR 

Labor is the major cost in any production. This applies to 
the raw as well as the manufactured material. It is senerally 
conceded that foreign costs of labor are 40 per cent less than in 
the United States. The costs of labor in Egypt are probably 
one-fourth what they are in the United States. A report from 
the American consul at Alexandria, Egypt, Mr. Raymond H 
Geist, dated December 22, 1928, stated that the daily rates of 
agricultural workers were from 30 to 50 cents for men and 15 
to 25 cents for women and children in Egypt. The wage rate in 
the staple areas of the South and Southwest is from $1.25 to 
$3 aday. Again, the American vice consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 
Mr. Joseph I. Touchette, on September 30, 1927, in submitting a 
report on the cost of the production of cotton in Egypt, among 
other things, said: 


The pickers, mostly children, are divided into groups of from 10 to 15, 
with an overseer in charge who does not spare the lash, which 
usually carries, if any ripe cotton is left behind by the children. 


he 


Cotton pickers in Egypt are paid from 744 to 25 cents per 
day for picking staple cotton. They earn from $1 to $3 per 
day in the United States, 

FOREIGN TARIFFS 

Other countries producing cotton, and particularly staple 
cotton, bave a duty on imports. The tariffs as compiled by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on January 
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29, 1929, that 
Peru, 6.6 per 
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Mexico has a duty of 5.1 cents per pound; 
pound; Brazil, 7.19 cents per pound; and 
Egypt, 8 per cent Since 1916 Egypt has had an embargo on 
cotton, No cotton can be imported into Egypt. The Egyptian 
Government also imposes an export tax of 2% per cent on all 
cotton exported. Egyptian cotton has, therefore, had access to 
American markets without contributing in any wise to the costs 


show 


cents 


of our Government, while the American consumer is paying a | 


part of the costs of the Egyptian Government. Surely the 
United States should treat domestic producers as well as other 
governments treat their cotton growers 
There was a tariff on all cotton in the 
ning with the act of 1790, which levied a 
pound, including the act of 1866, which 
duty Raw cotton was eliminated first by 
has been exempt from duty since, except 
emergency act of 1921, which was in effect 
September 21, 1922, and this act provided for a 
per pound only cotton 1% inches and longer. The act of 
1930 provides for a tariff Delta staples for the first time 
ince the Civil War. Raw cotton is included in the tariff pic- 
ture for the first time since the War between the States 
rARIFF 


United States, begin- 
duty of 3 cents 
also levied the same 
the act of 1883, and 
for the period of the 
1, to 


from May 7, 19: 


tariff of 
on 
on 


EPFECTIY 

1921 was 
Information, 
cottor 


The 
paxe 
sand 


act of 
Tarif 


emergency tariff 
2404, Summary of 


effective. I refer to 
1929: Sixteen thou- 

bales of Sukellarides imported during the 
emergency tariff act in 1921 and 31,000 bales in 1922, while in 
the year 1928S approximately 66,000 bales were imported. The 
duty was beneficial It been tric and found effective. 
Will be there will be stabilization, 
increase in price. 


were 


has 


linporis decreased and 


well as 


as 


AMERICAN USES OF BGYPTIAN COTTON 
From 50 to 60 per cent of Egyptian iniports are used in mak- 
tire The annual importation bas been around 
225,04) bales, and uppers ure largely used in tire fabrics, while 
Sakellarides is used in fine threads and fine fabrics. The hear- 
the Ways and Means Committee and before the 
Finance Committee disclosed that Delta staples can be substi- 
tuted for Egyptian uppers, especially in tire trade. 
mills have substituted when the premium on Egyptian uppers 
high. The manufacturer himself has answered the 
urzgument as to substitution. Until the growth of sea-island 
has been resumed it may be admitted that 50,000 bales of 


ing fabrics 


ings before 
the 
was too 
cotton 
can industries, particularly in 
ture of heavy tires suitable 


has been substituted, 


fine fabrics and in the manufac- 
for trucks or busses. Pima cotton 


IMPORTANCE 


The question is: 
denied the 
50,000 bales of imported While there are 
thousands of employees in the comparatively few mills that use 
kgyptian eotton, there are hundreds of thousands of Americans 
toiling in the fields of the South to compete with the cheapest 
labor in Africa. 

Staple cotton averages about 5 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction, and the value of the annual crop ranges from $100,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000, Only 2 per cent of the textiles used 
in the United States is imported, 
cent of the staple cotton consumed is imported. 
should be denied to 5 per cent production, affected by 35 per cent 
imports, by the same token there would be no tariff on cotton 
manufactures, for only 2 per cent is imported. 


consume cotton ? 


COMPETITION 
The Tariff Commission has investigated the question of com- 
petition. Their conclusions are impartial. I quote from page 
2304, the Summary of Tariff Information, 1929: 
Fiery 
cotto in 


itian cotton 
the 
«. inches in staple 


is the most important competitor of American-grown 
market, as all of the imports from Egypt are 
length 


domestic 
over l 
I quote again from page 2305: 


Average annual imports of cotton having 


a staple of 1% inches and 


over al than four times as large as the domestic Pima crop, with 


which such imports are competitive. 
2306 : 


more 


I quote further from page 
Domestic jong-staple cottons are subject to foreign c 
the length of staple 


mpetition, which 


varies with 


THREAD AND TIRES 


The representatives of the thread and tire industries opposed 
a tariff on staple cotton. Both have a tariff. The thread and 
tire manufacturers use domestic and foreign staple cotton. 
The tariffs on the manufactures of staple cotton have been in- 


per 


cents | 


| per cent on threads. 


The | 
| that at 


| States and Canada, 
Sakellarides, the longest Mgyptian cotton, are needed by Ameri- | 





Will the American grower of staple cotton be 
benetits of the tariff for the advantage of those who | 


While approximately 35 per | 
If the tariff | 


| the House on January 25, 1930. 
| ident ; 
| factor in agricultural relief. 
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creased materially in the act of 1930. The opposition to the 
proposed duty on staple cotton is protected. The manufacturer 
has been protected through the years. The textile industry 
favors free raw cotton. It favored free raw cotton when there 
was ample sea-island cotton. The opposition to a tariff on 
staple cotton is based upon the contention that there is no 
real competition between domestic and foreign staples. The 
opponents asserted that there could be no substitution. The 
manufacturers are interested. They want cheap cotton. That 
is natural. The manufacturer wants free material. That is 


selfish, 


The chief increases in the tariff act of 1930 on cotton manu- 
factures are on the manufactured products of staple cotton. 
It is most inconsistent in the textile manufacturers, the chief 
beneficiaries of the protective system, to oppose corresponding 


| benefits to the growers. 


I shall not repeat the arguments that I made in support of 
a tariff on staple cotton on January 25, 1980, as shown by 
page 2396 of the Reconp, nor shall I repeat the arguments that 
I made on May 11, 1929, as shown by page 1159 of the Recorp, 
but the fair conclusion is that the manufacturers have substi- 
tuted and can use Egyptian and domestic staples interchange- 
ably. I pointed this out in my arguments before the Committee 


|} on Ways and Means and before the Finance Committee of the 


Senate. I emphasized the matter in my remarks on Monday, 
May 20, 1929, as shown by page 1591 of the Recorp. 

The Tariff Commission has stated that there is competition 
which involves substitution. 

There is a tariff on all the manufactured products of staple 
cotton, including thread and fine fabrics. There is a tariff of 
25 per cent ad valorem on tire fabrics, and approximately 25 
There is a tariff of 10 per cent on automo- 
biles. The tariff on fine fabrics has been materially increased. 
The American market has been reserved to the thread and to 
the tire industry. Cotton manufacturers have a monopoly. 


OPPOSITION 


In addition to the 10 per cent ad valorem on automobiles, 
there is a duty of 25 per cent on automobile trucks, and as I 
have stated, there is a duty of 25 per cent on tire fabrics. It 
is estimated by the Tariff Commission in their summary, 1929, 
the beginning of 1928 there were 29,700,000 automo- 
of which 82 per cent, or 24,200,000, were in the United 
In 1927 exports were 15 per cent of the 
domestic production. The Tariff Commission also finds that the 
United States produces over 80 per cent of the tires of the 
world. The importations are negligible. Tire fabrics have no 
competition from abroad. The American market has been re- 
served to them. Surely, neither the textile manufacturers nor 
the tire manufacturers can complain if the American market is 
reserved to the growers of staple cotton, who are only asking 
that they be given the very market that has been reserved to 
American textiles and American tires. 

Ex-Senator Henry F. Lippitt, representing the New England 
textile manufacturers, Mr. F. O. McDevitt, representing the 
Page Mills, Mr. John B. Clark, and Mr. R. C. Kerr, representing 
the thread indus!ry, and Mr. M. B. Clark, representing the tire- 


INCONSISTENT 


biles, 


| manufacturing industry, appeared before the Ways and Means 


Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. They all admitted that staple cotton needed relief, and 
ex-Senator Lippitt actually proposed a bounty for long-staple 
cotton. The product is certainly entitled to protection, and the 
“ase is fully made out when a New England statesman advo- 
cates a bounty in its behalf. Our opponents are the high priests 
of protection for manufactures but free traders when it comes 
to raw materials. They conducted a vigorous campaign in oppo- 
sition to the proposed tariff on staple cotton. I answered their 
contentions and replied to their arguments during the considera- 
tion of the tariff legislation. I made the opening argument for 
a duty on staple cotton before the Ways and Means Committee 
on February 23, 1929, as shown by page 8488 of the hearings. I 
answered the criticisms and misrepresentations on the floor of 
I invoked the doctrine of Pres- 
who maintained that the tariff was the chief 
I pleaded that the platform decla- 
rations of both parities be followed. I urged that there is a 


Hoover, 


| place for the application of the protective policy in the matter 


of staple cotton. I endeavored to be just, fair, and reasonable. 
I appealed to reason, I relied upon facts and presented reliable 
statistics. I invoked fair play and equal treatment. I main- 
tained that if the tariff is to be utilized in aid of agriculture, 
a reasonable tariff should be granted to the growers of staple 
cotton. 

During the conference on the tariff bill a desperate effort was 
made by the tire-manufacturing industry to defeat the duty on 
staple cotton. The tire industry uses from 700,000 to 1,000,000 
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bales of cotton annually. Approximately 600,000 bales of this | tory rates. Generally, comlmensatory duties are designed to off- 
cotton is 1% inches and longer in length. Heretofore 150,000 | set the disadvantages which may accrue to manufacturers, be- 
bales of Egyptian have been used. The tire industry uses | cause of duties on their raw materials. To offset accurately 
largely Egyptian uppers. The duty on staple cotton should re- | such a disadvantage, compensatory duties must be based not 
sult in their using Delta staples. on the amount of the raw material in the finished product but 

SHORT-STAPLE COTTON on the quantity of the raw materia! required for the manufac 

There is no good reason why there should not be a reasonable | ture of the finished product. 

tariff on all cotton. We import about 25,000 bales of Peruvian The history of compensatory duties is interesting. The emer- 
cotton, but it is fair to state that it is not used in either the | ¢ency tariff act of 1921 carried a compensatory duty of 7 cents 
tire or thread industry. The annual imports of all cotton now | Per pound. The act of 1980 is more liberal, The manufacturers 
aggregate 500,000 bales. Those who enjoy our markets should | 4re accorded every protection because of the duty on staple 
contribute revenue to the support of our Government. Domestic cotton. Most of the early tariff rates levied a single ad valorem 
cotton can be substituted for practically all foreign cottons, | Tate upon cotton manufactures, but in some of the acts, espe 
whether they are raised in Mexico, China, India, Russia, Brazil, | cially from 1861 to 1866, compound rates were applicable to the 


Peru, or Egypt. manufactures of cotton. 
There is no reason for a tariff on a product where there is no | Dr. F. W. Tausig, in his Tariff History of the United States, 


domestic production, but if the tariff is to be used to protect | States that the compensatory duties on wool manufactures de- 
domestic industries, it should be utilized to protect American | signed to offset the duties on raw material in the tariff act 
ugriculture where there is any domestic production. | of 1861 constituted the first appearance in our tariff history 

Our total cotton production is approximately 15,000,000 bales | of the device of exacting compensating duties. Many rates, 
annually. From 50 to 60 per cent is exported. A tariff on | which include compensating duties, are expressed now as com 
short cotton without the debenture or bounty to make it effective | pound rates, and they obtain at the present time on the manu 
would not result in protection, and it would not be treating | factures of wool. Compound rates include specific or ad 
agriculture fairly. valorem rates and compensating rates. 

A tariff on staple cotton will be of benefit to the growers of 
short cotton. The consumers will now use short cotton where | 
they formerly used staple cotton. A premium on staple cotton 
will be insured and there will be a better demand for short 
cotton, There is no good reason to deny the tariff to staple | The Tariff Commission advised me on January 15, 1930. that 
growers merely because the manufacturer now needs some | yarns finer than 40s usually require staple cotton of 114 inches 


| SPRCIFIC RATES 
| 

50,000 bales of Sakellarides. The domestic grower should be or more, but staple cotton is also employed usually for strength 
| 


The act of 1930 very materially increases the rates on the 
manufactures of fine fabrics and fine yarns. Staple cotton is 
used in these manufactures and in the manufacture of thread. 


encouraged because domestic requirements are being so fully in some coarser yarns. As shown by pages 178 and 180 of the 
and completely met. A tariff on short cotton was voted down in | senate hearings, Ex-Senator Lippitt emphasized the fact that 
the Senate. An amendment by Senator Heriin for a tariff on the paragraph on countable cloths is really controlling as to the 
short cotton was defeated. rates on cotton manufactures. Rates are sometimes deceptive, 
We do not produce enough sugar for domestic consumption. | particularly in cotton manufactures. Some acts contain ad 
We produce only one-fifth of our domestic requirements for | yalorem rates, others specific rates on the manufactures of 
sugar and only two-fifths of our domestic requirements for wool. | cotton. I requested the Tariff Commission to give me the 
If the arguments of the opponents of a tariff on staple cotton | equivalent specific rates and equivalent ad valorem rates in the 
had obtained, there would be no tariff on either sugar or wool. tariff acts, beginning with 1890. The comparison of both rates 
COMPENSATORY DUTIES | is helpful in determining the amount of protection under the 

Generally a duty on the raw product implies a compensa- tariff acts. 

i 


tory duty. I pointed out in the arguments that I made during In addition to the ad valorem rate of 25 per cent on tire 
the consideration of the tariff that the growers had no objection | fabrics, there is the additional compensatory rate of 10 cents, 
to a reasonable compensatory duty. Ex-Senator Henry F.| where these fabrics contain staple cotton, which is 3 cents 
Lippitt, as shown by page 8484 of the hearings before the Ways | per pound more under the tariff act of 1930 than under the 
and Means Committee, and as shown by his statement on page | emergency act of 1921. Surely the tire industry should be 
182 of the Senate hearings, maintained that in the event of a | satisfied. 


tariff on staple cotton there should be a compensatory duty 40 The rate of countable cotton cloths in the act of 1922 is 
per cent greater than the duty on raw cotton. This would have | 28.76 per cent ad valorem, while under the act of 1930 it is 
made a compensatory rate of 9.7 cents per pound. 40.24 per cent, and at the same time the equivalent specific 


The tariff act of 1930 is more generous to the manufacturer. | rate has been increased from $0.067 to $0.105 per square yard 
In addition to the general duties on tire fabrics, thread, and | The price of Delta staples is now depressed, the premium is 
cotton manufactures there is, as shown by paragraph 924 of the | very small and if the average price for the past 10 years is 
tariff act of 1930, an additional or compensatory duty of 10 | used as a basis, the equivalent ad valorem rate is far less than 
cents per pound on the cotton contained in all the manufactures | 25 per cent which is 10 per cent less than the average duty on 
of cotton having a staple of 144 inches or more in length. } agricultural products under the act of 1930. Inasmuch as 
There can be no just cause for further complaint by the | staple cotton is used in the higher numbers of yarns, countable 
manufacturers. There is generally a loss of 30 per cent in spin- | cloths, and in sewing threads, I give below a statement of the 
ning cotton. The loss in manufacture is considered in fixing an | average rates of duty covering cotton yarn, sewing thread, and 
accurate compensatory rate. Ten pounds of raw cotton yields | countable cloths, which are the principal and controlling items 
7 pounds of spinnable cotton. The act of 1930 follows the | in cotton manufactures furnished to me by the Tariff Commis- 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission in fixing compensa- sion on June 18, 1980: 





Average rates of duty 








sa 
| ic aaiillaes Po Total manu- 
‘estat dal | Cotton yarn ( yoy ete Saw Countable cotton cloths ne 
! | 
= — -_— —- 
Equivalent ) Equivalent | Equivalent | Equivalent | Equivalent | Equivalent | Equivalent 
| ad valorem | specific bal ad valorem specific ad valorem specific ad valoren 
| 
- ! | 
| Per square 
Per cent Per pound Per cent Per 100 yards Per cent yard Per cont 
Py a ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 49. 96 $0. 232 | 4. 33 $0). 006 47.%6 $0. 061 4H. 77 
BOE Wee es cksdodtdesatuae ote éacvcdtadites a ae 39. 49 146 | 49. 05 005 41.35 049 At. OF 
Act of 1897 o <dnbeniehinlis o dmesiag seattaiinttindatnipetieiadpnemedl 32. 32 149 | 3A. © ! 005 39. 50 | 059 4. 06 
RE OF Fe noncanccamenentianntagdt eds cediaigen abinkadcetbaihin Sasaie 31.43 177 | 23 B | 006 42.30 | 068 5. 05 
Act of 1913 oseceebennnan > “ vuditidiet: btiatadtititidalabdiied 22. 04 2 15, 0 005 21.4% 059 4. 28 
hebet MN csc Sic Gals tdaen deed vad gilded. binseukiie 28. 02 | . 338 20. 18 | 018 2. 76 067 45. 54 
ROG TGF 2 cidicicen <piinttd bh adatidinnteitncdduiice cbébitbthotunbitlbdbaettie 40. 64 | 520 24. 15 OD 40. 2 | 105 ) 
: i : ' 


' Averages for period from | Sept. 22, 1922, to Dee. 31, 1928 , inclusive. Averages for entire act of 1922 (from Sept. 22, 1922, to June 17, 1930, inclusive) not obtainable because 
final figures for the year 1929 not yet published and figures for the first part of 1930 not yet compiled by the Department of Commerce 

? Averages on basis of imports in the calendar year 1928. Include compensatory duties 

» Not yet computed. Figures shown in this column are average rates on total manufactures of cotton, including not only imports under Schedule 9 but also lace, embroid- 
ery, braid, etc., made of cotton, 
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The cotton manufactures schedule is always difficult. There 
should be the equivalent specific as well as the ad valorem rates 
for comparison. There has been an increase in the equivalent 
rates as shown by the above table in all the tariff acts, 
beginning with the act of 1890. 

Purchasers are interested in cotton yarns by the pound, in 
thread by the yard, and in countable cotton cloth by the yard. 
The specific rates on these items are now the highest in history. 
If Henry Ford is manufacturing tractors in Ireland to avoid 
American tariffs, so are the manufacturers of thread. I under- 

and that the manufacturers of thread operate factories in the 
United States and in England and Scotland. 


CONCLUSION 


Sper ifie 


The rate of 7 cents per pound is reasonable and beneficial. 
The costs of producing Pima cotton and the costs of producing 
Delta staples are substantially the same. The rate was based 
upon the difference in the of production. Labor the 
principal item. Personally, I advocate a higher duty on the 
taples. Rates are generally the result of compromise. 
The rate of 7 cents per pound on Delta staples is reasonable and 
is based upon facts and careful investigations. 

The cotton grower is interested in the prosperity of the cotton 
manufacturer. I know the manufacturers will be good sports. 
The) duty staple cotton and they lost. I op- 
posed the rate of the compensatory duty. It is my view that it 
is too high 

The act has passed. I am asking that the growers and manu- 
facturers cooperate to promote the growing of staple cotton and 
the prosperity of cotton manufacturers. 

We rejoice in the prosperity of the 
advocate equal treatment for the cotton grower. Wool, sugar, 
wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, and pork products are protected by 
the tariff. The growers of staple cotton ask for similar pro- 
tection. There is a duty on pork products. The industry is on 
an export busis. The United States is by far the world’s great- 
exporter of pork, while Great Britain is the largest im- 
porter. It is so in the case of cotton. We export from 50 to 60 
per of all cotton. This not true in the case of staple 
cotton. The domestic production, as shown by Government 
statistics, is not quite equal to the domestic consumption. A 
tariff on short-staple cotton would be as effective as the tariff 
on pork products. However, the tariff on staple cotton should 
give to the producer, just as it now gives to the manufacturer, 
the benefits of the American market, the best and largest market 
in the world. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, after 15 months of anxious 
waiting by an all-suffering and oppressed people, the Congress 


costs is 


ionLre! 


t 
te 
| 


opposed the on 


manufacturers, but we 


est 


cent is 


of the United States has finally passed one of the most merciless | 


and indefensible high-protective tariff laws ever put upon the 
backs of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the exorbitant tariff rates that are carried in 
the present bill, which is but a reenactment of the ever-increas- 
ing and growing tariff rates heretofore carried in other tariff 
bills 
between the and the outgrowth of that fratricidal 
catastrophe that rent our Union in twain over 65 years ago. 

After the close of the Civil War the manufacturing industry 


States, is 


of New England, realizing that the levying of large import duties | 


on commerce entering into the trade of the United States during 
and after the Civil 
in that by levying a tariff tax on the imported commodities that 
they were manufacturing insured them immense profits that 


their competitors could not share, have ever insisted that this | 


unjust system of taxation be maintained for their special benefit. 

During 
administered under low-tariff conditions, which every reader of 
history must admit was beneficial to the citizenship of this 
country 
industries of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic and the Republican 
this Nation have always held and hold now two diverse theories 
on the question of tariff legislation. 

The Republican Party has always been for a staight out-and- 
out-protective tariff system, and it believes in levying the tariff 
rate so high that it will prevent competition in the manufactur- 
ing and selling of merchandise that to make up every 
article used in the everyday life of our people. The Democratic 
Party at no time in its history has ever advocated or believed in 
the doctrine that the taxing power of the Federal Government 
in levying import taxes should be exercised in such an unjust 
manner that one class of our citizens shall be favored and made 
rich and another class poor. 

The Democratic Party has always believed and has always 
advocated that in the exercise of the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government that such taxes only should be levied as were 
necessary to obtain revenue to run the Government economically 


goes 


had its beginning as a revenue measure, to finance the War | 


War was a distinctive favoritism to them, | 


the years prior to the Civil War our Government was | 


and was in no way detrimental to the growth of the | 


-arties of | 
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administered, and that in levying such a tax for revenue pur- 
poses the Congress should take into consideration the differ- 
ences between the cost of production of the article at home and 
abroad, so that the American manufacturer would be placed at 
no disadvantage by his foreign competitor, but would be on equal 
terms with him, and that the consuming public would become 
the beneficiaries of legislation founded upon this principle in 
purchasing the necessaries of life; but the bill passed by this 
Congress goes far beyond that, and places such exorbitant duties 
upon food, clothing, metals and implements, drugs and chemicals, 
household and kitchen furniture that it can be termed nothing 
more nor less than a great profit-fixing piece of legislation, en- 
acted in the interest of the great industries of the country which 
are to enjoy its blessings, while its burdens are passed on to the 
great masses of the people who are made to pay these exorbitant 
rates when they come to buy all the things that go to make up 
the common necessities of everyday life. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been and am now unalterably 
opposed to the exercise of the taxing power of the Federal 
Government to pile up immense profits for one class of citizens 
while all others are made to bear the burden of such legis- 
lative favoritism. 

What moral right, may I ask, has the Congress of the United 
States to levy a tariff tax in such a manner and at such high 
rates as will absolutely guarantee a certain and fixed profit 
for those engaged in manufacturing in this country by saving 
them from all competition by those who wish to sell to our 
people from other lands? 

Do we in America believe that we can always maintain the 
selfish doctrine of selling our surplus of billions and billions 
of dollars’ worth of cotton, oil, wheat, rice, cattle, poultry, and 
merchandise of all kinds to our foreign neighbors and never 
buy any of their goods in return? 

May I call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
commerce of Texas ports alone for the year 1929 totaled 
$1,733,450,259, and of this amount the sum of $731,387,876 
was exported to foreign countries, and while Texas was ex- 
porting over $730,000,000 we imported into Texas about $32,- 
000,000. My home city, Houston, the largest city in the South- 
west, exported $302,640,269 worth of commerce to foreign coun- 
tries and imported $13,513,292. 

Now, the question may well be asked, why do not our people 
| buy more liberally from our foreign neighbors who have bought 
| so freely from us? Do not our people believe somewhat in 
cooperative reciprocity? Are we not willing to trade with other 
nations who so freely trade with us? 

Yes; but this can not be done as long as we continue to build 
around ourselves a high protective-tariff wall that shuts out all 
competition and denies to our people the right to have a com- 
petitive market in which to buy merchandise that goes into 
their everyday lives. 
| Mr. Speaker, our people have been groaning under the burden 

of the high cost of living for a long time, which has been 
largely due to our high protective-tariff system already in force, 
but what may the consuming public expect under the present 
bill, which carries an aycrage protective rate of 48 per cent on 
all items in it—the highest average rate of all the bills that 
have gone before. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to quote here from a speech recently 
made by my colleague from Indiana [Mr. CANFIELD], giving 12 
reasons why the present tariff bill should not pass: 


The leading economists of the country—1,028 of them in number, 
| coming as they do from 179 of the leading colleges of the country; also 
from some of our largest banks and most important industries—set out 
12 points as to why the so-called “Grundy billion-dollar monstrosity 
tariff law” should never be passed by this Congress. 

They are as follows: 

First. It will increase the general cost of living. 

Second. It will subsidize industrial waste and inefficiency. 

Third. It will inflate profits of the few at the expense of the many. 

Fourth. It will hit city workers hardest. 

Fifth. It will rob the farmers it is supposed to enrich. 

Sixth. It will cripple manufacturers through raw material rates. 

Seventh. It will lower the buying power of our foreign customers. 

Fighth. It will provoke foreign retaliation against our exports. 

Ninth, It will violate the resolution of the world economic conference. 

Tenth. It will jeopardize payments from our foreign investments and 
debts. 

Eleventh, It will increase unemployment. 

Twelfth. It will poison world peace. 


Mr. Speaker, already many nations who have been our best 
customers in the past, are beginning to retaliate against us by 
| passing tariff laws which impose the same tariff duty on articles 
| of commerce shipped from our country to theirs, that we impose 


| on articles of commerce coming into our country from theirs. 
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Our far-sighted business men see this—and they know that | 
such an international war of tariff retaliations will mean eco- 
nomic and commercial disaster to our country, and that is why 
they are against a continuation of this short-sighted policy. 

You can take the item of sugar alone, and the duty on sugar 
as carried in the tariff law to-day will place a burden on the 
consumers and users of sugar in America the tremendous sum 
of $350,000,000, and the experts tell us that the bill is so drawn 
that refined sugar from Cuba comes in cheaper than raw sugur | 
which our own sugar refiners have to buy, which does not 
cheapen the price of sugar to the consumer, but will put our 
own sugar industries out of business. This was done to protect 
large American investments in Cuba. Can you imagine a 
greater abuse of legislative power? 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers, laboring people, and the consum- | 
ing public generally should not be compelled to bear the enor- | 
mous tax burden that this bill imposes. They had a right 
expect more favorable consideration at the hands of Congress, 
and, in my opinion, they will rebel against this unjust and 
indefensible system of taxation, and will hold the party in | 
power responsible for its enactment just as they did in 1592, 
after the passage by the Republican Party of the Dingley tariff 
bill, when Grover Cleveland was elected President on a Demo- 
cratic tariff platform, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 3. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud-——a robbery of | 
the great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 
We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose 
and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the | 
necessities of the Government when honestly and economically admin- | 
istered. | 

| 


After the close of the storm-racked administration of Mr. | 
Cleveland’s second term the Republican Party again came into | 
power and enacted the famous Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and 
remained in power until the coming of that crusader of pro- 
gressive Democracy, apostle of civic righteousness, and defender 
of human rights—Woodrow Wilson. In 1912 the Democratic 
Party nominated Woodrow Wilson for President. Mr. Wilson, 
together with a Democratic was overwhelmingly 
elected. 


to 


’ 
Congress, 


President Wilson convened the Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion and delivered his first famous message to the House and 
Senate in person, calling upon them to keep faith with the 
people by redeeming every pledge made in the Democratic plat- | 
form. Under the leadership of President Wilson, the Demo- 
cratic Party immediately passed a new tariff law by making 
substantial reduction in rates all down the line, and, in keeping 
with its platform, put many articles of everyday necessity on 
the free list. There was no economic upheaval following this 
reduction of tariff taxes, but, upon the contrary, an era of pros- 
perity followed that stands without a parallel in the history of 
our Republic. Business was good everywhere; farmers were | 
reaping abundant harvests and enjoying rich reward for their | 
labors; laboring men and women were enjoying good wages on | 
full time. But what of to-day? I shall let the millions and 
millions of unemployed men and women who walk the streets 
and highways of this country seeking employment make | 
answer. 

Mr. Wilson was not only a statesman and a scholar but he 
was a historian as well, and he understood full well the eco- 
nomic and political conditions of his day and time. He knew 
and proclaimed that a private monopoly was indefensible and 
intolerable. He knew that the high-protective tariff was the 
legitimate father of the gigantic trusts and monopolies that | 
had grown up in this country, and the Democratic platform, 
upon which he was nominated and elected, with reference to the | 
tariff declared: | 


| 
| 
| 


The high Republican 


distribution of wealth. 


tariff 
It 


is the principal 
a system of taxation which 
rich richer and the poor poorer. Under its operations the 
farmer and laboring man are the chief sufferers. It raises the 
of the necessaries of life to them, but not protect their product 
or wages. The farmer sells largely in free markets and buys almost 
entirely in the protected markets. In the most highly protected in- 
dustries, such as cotton and wool, steel and iron, the wages of the 
laborers are the lowest paid in any of our industries. We denounce | 
the Republican pretense on that subject and assert that American 
wages are established by competitive conditions and not by the tariff. 
We favor the immediate downward revision of the existing high and 
in many cases probibitive tariff duties, insisting that material reduc- 
tions be speedily made upon the necessaries of life. 
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makes the 


American 


is 


| 
cost 
does } 


Articles entering 
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| effectively protected by an import duty, so far 
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irticles of Am 


an at 


into competition with trust-controlled products and 
manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply tl 
be put upon the list 


It is well 
United 
cheaper 
America 


fre« 
known 
States, 


in 


that 
have 
foreign 


large tariff protected industries in the 

and now, sell much of their goods 
countries than they do the people in 
But none of these trust-made articles are found upon 
the free list in the present bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill very hard, unjust, and oppressive 
upon our people. How long will they endure this burden? Will 
there follow in the wake of this legislation political 
upheaval in America? We shall wait and 

The Democratic Party has always contended that 
ticles which go to make up the necessaries of life 
untaxed and be placed on the free list—but 
present bill; it almost wipes out the free list, and taxes ¢ 
thing the people eat and wear from head to foot—fr 
cradie to the grave—ani, not content with that, p 
on the tombstone that marks the last 
pressed victim. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the ae 
privilege granted, I shall refer briefly to some fentures of the 
tariff bill. For many years we have been on a highly protective 
tariff basis for articles of manufacture, and the system 
to be’ satisfactory to a majority of the voters of the 
States. 

In the campaign of 1928 the Republican Party promised that 
if successful in the election a special session of Congress would 
be convened enact a farm-aid measure 
therewith, to provide a limited tar ff 
culture more hearly on an equality 
dent in a public statement now 
tion that the present tariff bill 
election promise. 


do 


to 


is 


another 
sce’ 

many 
shoutd 
not with 


ar 
£0 
the 
very 
mm the 
laces a tariff 
resting place of its op- 


so 


neral 


seems 


United 


to and, in connection 


revision to place 
with industry. The 
gives t untry the informa 
fulfillment of that pre 


agri 
t resi 
ume ¢ 


is a 


Many Republican Senators, misconstruing the 
ise, undertook to enact a tariff law in 
but erroneous, interpretation of 
judgment, they were designated by a high authority 
degree descendants of a certain wild animal. more noted 
the length of its ears and the tones of its voice, than for 
scope of vision and depth of understanding. 

It is not my purpose to engage in that controversy 
want to call attention to some of the difficulties 
equalizing agriculture with industry by means 
tariff. 

In the first place, a vast 
can be effectively protected by import duties, while 
limited number of farm crops can be protected 
corn, and wheat, come under this class which can not be so pro 
tected. They constitute our three most important farm com 
modities. To leave them unprotected, while protecting industry 
at such enormous cost, can not be justified from any standpoint 

Cotton, corn, and wheat all enter largely into the export 
trade. Approximately 60 per cent of cotton and 25 per cent of 


election prom 
accordance with their 
it. For this error of 
first 
for 
its 


aS 


I simply 
of 
protective 


in the 


of a 


way 


majority of manufactured articles 


only a 
(‘otton, 


so 


| wheat grown in the United’ States must seek a market abroad 


Corn is exported to a considerable extent, while much 


of 
it is fed to hogs whose meat product is exported 


more 

So far as I am informed, no import duty has ever been placed 
upon cotton, nor has it been contended that a duty would 
benefit the cotton farmer. I believe the export debenture would 
have benefited the cotton farmer. The debenture for cottoi 
placed in the present tariff bill by the Senate but stricken 
by the House. 

It was thought that a tariff duty would benefit the wheat 
farmer, and it has been tried. It was afterwards increased by 
the President to 42 cents per bushel. Under it, wheat has cone 
to almost record low prices, several times being less than $1 
per bushel, when it should have sold for two and one-half times 
that much to have been on an equality with industrial produ 

The export debenture would very materially have benefited 
the wheat farmer. The debenture for wheat was placed in the 
tariff bill by the Senate. It wus stricken out by the House 
Canadian wheat, in the Canadian market, is now selling at a 
higher price than American wheat in the American market 
This has continually been the case since the tariff was applicd 
eight years ago. 

Sugar, though so largely an 


was 
nut 


import commodity, can not be 
as continenial 
United States is concerned. We produced last year 3,596,936 
tons of sugar and imported from Cuba 3,704,213 tons, making a 
total consumption of 7,101,149 tons. Only about one-seventh 


of this amount was produced in continental United States. 
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The sugar production for 1929 was as follows: 


Tons 

Northern United States beet aol satiinideaniaiabdibidibihe 901, 713 
Seutbern cane (Louisiana) « - Senco osewe 178, 225 
Vhilippine Islands, cane ‘ siciniigil 750, 000 
Itawali, cane siiaahe i aanin “ 815, 000 
l’erto Rico. cane nee 745, 000 
Virgin Islands, can o— é sivtnbinntcll 7, 000 

Total United States production 7 ———— 


The cost of producing this sugar was entirely different in each 
section or insular possession. Owing to both labor and climatic 
conditions, the cost of cane sugar in our insular possessions is 
far less thun in Louisiana. 

The cost of producing cane sugar in our insular possessions is 
also materially less than that of producing beet sugar in the 
Northeastern States. The cost of producing beet sugar is also 
considerably less than the cost of cane sugar in Louisiana. This 
was recognized by the Hoover commission during the war, when 
it made a differential in the price of cane and beet sugar. 

Our island possessions, haying the cheaper production cost, 
both as to labor and climatic conditions, then the higher the 
tariff against Cuba the more the industry will develop and ex- 
pand in those possessions. Northern beet and southern cane have 
no protection against our insular possessions, and therefore can 
not compete with them on the same tariff basis 

Even if all our island possessions were eliminated, still a tariff 
duty would not protect equally the cane-sugar grower with the 
beet-sugar grower, owing to the great difference in cost of pro- 
duction. To fail to give them equal protection would be a dis- 
aster to the one thus discriminated against. 

All things considered, sugar ought to be on the free list, and 
if protection is to be awarded it ought to be done by a bounty 
rather than by tariff giving the domestic cane a differential 
sufficient to equalize it with beet sugar. 

Such a system would save the American consumers many 
millions and at the same time give equal protection to both cane 
and beet sugar producers. 

Our insular possessions are probably on an equality with Cuba 
in cost of production. Their only disadvantage is in having a 
longer water haul. Corresponding differentials could be made 
to each respective possession to equalize cost of ocean freights. 

The bounty on sugar under the McKinley law was far more 
equitable than the present sugar tariff. It afforded better pro- 
tection and at If failed, however, to provide for 
equalization between domestic cane and beet sugar. 

Domestic production of sugar increased enormously while the 
Underwood free duty law was in operation, going from 968,674 
tons in 1914, to 1,254,865 tons in 1921. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber high-tariff law the production 
has considerably reduced, being 1,344,962 tons in 1922 and only 
1,079.936 tons in 1929. Practically the only domestic beneficiary 
has been the Great Western Sugar Co., of Colorado. 

Production in our insular possessions has greatly increased 
under the Fordney-McCumber tariff, going from 1,352,731 tons 
in 1922 to 2,317,000 in 1929. This included Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands, and the Philippines. The greatest percentage of 
increase was in the Philippines, where the production has gone 
from 286,544 tons in 1921 to 750,000 tons in 1929. 

The 


less cost. 


sugar tariff has been a burden upon American con- 
sumers. It has reduced sugar production in continental United 
States. It has not benefited the domestic-sugar farmer. On 


the other hand, it has built up a large profit for the great Amer- 
ican Sugar Co. of Colorado and for the sugar preducers of our 
insular possessions, particularly of the Philippines. 

The most unjustifiable levy in the present bill is that upon 
leather and shoes, imported from Czechoslovakia, Germany, and 
Austria. The small duty of 10 per cent placed upon hides was 
used as 
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It is estimated that the 10 per cent duty for hides will become 
effective to the extent of 30 to 35 cents per hide. The leather 
made from that hide is given a 20 per cent duty, and then the 
shoes another 20 per cent. 

An average hide will make from 9 to 12 pairs of shoes. It is 
difficult to estimate what the combined duty of 40 per cent on 
leather and shoes will amount to. Leaving out of the caleula- 
tion altogether the 20 per cent on leather, the duty of 20 per 


|} cent on shoes alone will amount to enormous burdens if it 


| the make-up of the bill. 


should become fully effective. 

If it should become only 50 per cent effective it would increase 
the price of an average pair of shoes about 50 to 75 cents per 
pair. If the manufacturers, through combinations, should suc- 
ceed in making the tariff effective to 100 per cent, which may be 
possible, then the increase in the price of a pair of shoes would 
be practically a dollar to a dollar and twenty-five cents addi- 
tional. 

There are many other features in the bill which have been 
fully discussed, and to which I do not intend to refer herein. 
There are many features which I fully indorse and voted for in 
At the same time there are many 
burdens involved in it which the masses of the people can not 
well assume at this time. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, the tariff bill has just passed Con- 
gress, has been signed by the President, and is now a law. The 
question of levying a duty on foreign products for the purpose 
of protecting American industry and American labor has always 
been an issue between the two great political parties. 

The present bill just passed, known as the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill of 1930, is an exception to the rule. This bill was 
written by both parties. The rates finally decided on by Con- 
gress were arrived at by a process of trading. In practically 
every State and district in the United States where the benefit 
under the tariff was favorable to that particular State or dis- 
trict their representatives voted for the bill regardless of party. 
In other States and districts that were not benefited by the 
bill they voted against it regardless of party. 

I am in favor of equal protection to all American institu- 
tions regardless of district, State, or party affiliation, but I 
will not support any legislation that deliberately seeks to give 
an unfair advantage to one section of the country to the detri- 
ment of the other. I considered the bill just passed very care- 
fully before making up my mind as to its ultimate benefits to 
the American people and with a special interest to my State 


and district. I could not find any especial reason for this 
legislation at this time, and therefore I voted against the 
bill. 


I think I would be a traitor to my State and to my district if 
I voted for a tariff bill that gave other States and districts 
protection to their industries and denied to my State and dis- 
trict the just protection which it is entitled to for one of its 
major products. I refer to the independent oil industry, and 
at this time will present to you some of the reasons why the 
independent oil industry of America justly deserves to be pro- 
tected and encouraged by the Government. It is the duty of 
Congress to enact the necessary law that will prohibit the im- 
portation of crude petroleum or its refined products into this 
country, and especially during that period when the oil fields 
of America are being shut down and the wells prorated on 
account of this importation of foreign oil by a foreign-owned 
oil trust. 

As an example of the injustice of the present law that per- 
mits a foreign-owned and operated oil corporation to ship into 
this country crude petroleum and its refined products duty 
free for the purpose of creating a surplus and injuring the in- 
dependent oil operator, I am submitting a table which shows 
the condition with reference to supply and demand and foreign 


a lever to pry a very high levy for leather and shoes. | importation of crude petroleum from 1918, including 1929. 


Importation of crude petroleum, 1918-1929 

















‘. Domestic pro- | . 7 } . Drawn frow Added to 
Year | duction Total demand Surplus Shortage Imports storage storage 
| | 
Oe i hi adele wlan eleipetisbiiplils each chiecidlis alladia Anailgell 355, 928, 000 64, 490, 000 2%, 754, 000 
Tiss icininniutsivasiiemenpndiiinine tinny ipanniaieemaagiasiinediaheehaial 378, 367, 000 | 47, 802, 000 5, 020, 000 
9? 442, 929, 000 | 106, 083, 000 | 92, 000 
2 472, 183, 000 | 57, 488, 000 | 67, 876, 009 
557, 531, 000 58, 002, 000 | 74, 306, 000 
732,407,000 | 731,540,000} 867,000 j.............. 82, 882, 000 
713, 940, 000 | 62, 495, 000 | 25, 280, 000 
763, 743, 000 47, 797, 000 14, 027, 000 
770, 874, 000 89, 729, 000 i estiitelaiadinl 
27 GE, GE Ee loncdnscconeeares| ay Ut UU leucededeeennen | 71, 080, 090 
RR re 901, 474, 000 61, 299, 000 | 18, 468, 000 
1924 ileialiasce a sidso-cescse) | AERA 30, 186, 000 48, 729, 000 
Nots.—Table indicates barrels of oil 
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I will now quote the words of one of the best-posted inde- 
pendent oi] men in the United States, which will explain the 
ubove tabulated schedules: 


The total supply of crude oil produced within the borders of the 
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United States in 1929 was approximately 1,005,000,000 barrels; but the 


total demand for crude oil in the United States in 1929 to meet refinery 
needs, exports, and the crude oil used for other domestic 
approximately 1,035,000,000 barrels. 
ply in 1929 lacked 30,000,000 


purposes was 


barrels of meeting our total demands, 


| oll 


In other words, our crude-oil sup- | 


For years we have listened to appealing arguments, principally from the 


Standard of New Jersey, 
stock of crude oil in 


as to the danger from the rapidly accumulating 


the United States. Hence one would think 


that | 


if in 1929 our crude-oil supply was 30,000,000 barreis less than our total | 
demand that it were the part of wisdom to draw 30,000,000 barrels from | 


the already heavy stock of oil in storage, especially since the Standard 
of New Jersey has long sounded warnings against these heavy stocks. 
However, in 1929 we imported approximately 79,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, principally from Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico, and the 
Standard of New Jersey was one of the large importers of crude oil, 
which fact leads one to doubt the sincerity with which they bave opposed 
further increases of our crude in storage. 

You readily see that of this 79,000,000 barrels of imported crude it 
required only 30,000,000 barrels to make up our shortage and that the 
other 49,000,000 barrels went into storage. The responsibility for the 
increase in the erude oil in storage rests directly with the people who 
have imported surplus amounts of foreign oil. Lf heavy stocks of crude 
oil depress the crude-oil price structure, and if the Standard of New 
Jersey is one of the large importers of foreign oil, and if the Standard 
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This statement, which is authentic and from the most reliable 
sources, shows by actual figures that the Royal Dutch Shell 
and other fore'gn-owned oil corporations are delivering oil at 
the Atlantie seaports for 75 cents per barrel, while at the same 
time it costs the independent oii producer of the mid-continent 
field $2.461%, to produce and deliver the same amount of 
oil to the same location. This allows*the foreign oil companies 
a profit of $1.7114 for every barrel of oil they can produce and 
ship into this country. Besides this profit they make an addi- 
tional profit over the American producer and refiner by refining 
the crude oil in Venezuela and other foreign fields with cheap 
labor which comes into direct competition with American labor, 
and as a direct result thousands of American laboring men are 
now walk'ng the streets looking for employment. I trust that 
the Members of Congress who are so enthusiastic in support of 
the American manufacturing interest, and who have voted a 
turiff on everything that the independent oi! man of the United 
States uses in the production of petroleum and the refining of 
its products will be fair enough to support legislation that will 


| stop the importation of crude petroleum and its refined products 


by foreign-owned companies, from foreign fields, and for foreign 


| profit. 


I would like to call your attention to the actual condit'on that 


| exists at this time with reference to the independent oil man. 


of New Jersey is one of the makers of crude-oil prices, then who do you | 


suppose would be beneficiary of a reduced price in domestic oi! resulting 
from heavy stocks caused by surplus imports of foreign oil? 


The above statement is true in every respect, as shown by the 


official figures furnished from the most reliable sources of infor- | 
mation, and illustrates fully that the great oil trust deliberately | 


ships foreign oil into this country for the purpose of destroying 
the independent oil industry. 


' 
I now wish to call your attention to the operation of that great 


foreign oil trust, the Royal Dutch Shell. This great oil octo- 
pus reaches all over the world, and is owned and operated by for- 
eign capital, employs foreign labor and foreign-built machinery 
and transports, to produce and transport its products to Amer- 


| be 


ica, where it comes in direct contact with the products of the | 


independent oil producer and in direct competition with Ameri- 
can labor. 

I am going to give you at this time a comparative statement 
of the cost of production and delivery by the oil operators in 
the mid-continent field in the United States as compared with 
the cost of production of petroleum from the South American 
field. which is owned and operated by the Royal Dutch Shell 
and other interests, laid down at the Atlantic ports. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF PRODUCTION 
SOUTH AMERICAN 


AND DELIVERY 
CRUDE OIL TO 


OF UNITED STATES AND 
ATLANTIC PORTS 


| business 


| mitted to remain in that state of mind until he is on the verg: 


In March, 1929, the daily production per well in the United States 


was eight barrels. The 

57 cents per barrel. 

United States is as follows: 

Lifting expense 

Overhead expense_--_-- 

General expense, including lease, rentals, royalties, etc 

Depreciation of machinery and equipment___..__ - 

Transportation charge 
seaport by pipe line 


lifting expense would average 


= 


5 
oan 

‘ 

» 


) 
3 


from the mid-continent area to Atlantic 


The above shows the cost of producing a barrel of oil in the 
mid-continent oil field in the United States and transporting it 
to the market where it must compete with the foreign oil pro- 
duced by foreign corporations refined in a foreign country and 
retailed to the American consumer by foreign citizens, and the 
profit accumulated by foreign capitalists. I will now insert 
what it cost the Royal Dutch Shell and other foreign companies 
to produce and transport a barrel of oil from its field in Vene- 
zuela to the same American market, where it comes in direct 


approximately | 
The cost of production per barrel of oil in the | 


The statements which I will give you are taken from informa- 
tion furnished from the most reliable sources and expresses in 
plain language a partial expression of their opinion with refer- 
ence to conditions at this time. 


In a hundred years of industrial history in the United States there 
are very few instances where the powerful interests within an industry 
have voluntarily and of their own initiative righted the the 
use of which gave them their tremendous power. With few exceptions, 
flagrant abuses of the industrial power have been righted only when the 
minority interests, the if you please, actively exposed 
the fallacies and the crushing of that industry and 
took their cause to the common people, never forgetting that the com 
mon people had a pocketbook interest that only the independents could 
depended upon to safeguard 
The of the petroleum industry reveal that many 
a worthy independent has, after years of hard and conscientious we rk, 
suddenly found himself adrift penniless Not because of any lax 
management on his part but because of an avaricious desire on the part 
of the majors to acquire his properties at a price far below their actual 
worth. In the past the independent has been permitted by the 
to sweat through that period of organization that 
and then 
picked. 

rhe 


wrongs, 


‘ independents,” 


conditions 


then 


archives American 


and 


majors 


usually precedes suc- 


cess, he was regarded as ripe for picking—and was usually 


independent 
for the 


never has been in business for himself He 


° 
He is working under a delusion and 


is in 
8 per- 
of 


majors. 
suc- 
cess, and then the majors remove the mirage. 

The independents always have-been, now are, and always will be 
willing in every manner possible to cooperate in preventing avy unneces- 
sary waste of oil in this country They 
necessary provided, however, that such 
the prosperity of the United States and not to make room for foreign 
imports. If it is a providing for their own families, as 
against providing for laborers of South America and other foreign coun- 


tries, the independents naturally choose to provide for their own flesh 


are willing to prorat 


proration 


to any 


degree, protect 


is to 


question of 


|} and blood. 


| actual experience of over 15 years in the mid-continent 


competition with the oil from the mid-continent field of the | 


United States. 
without duty. 


Cost of delivering Venezuela oil to Atlantic seaports 
Cost of production at well édinvidintias GIR 
Transportation to terminal point. _ 22 
Transportation from terminal poin: to 


Total cost, delivery of Venezuela oil to Atlantic seaports__ a 7 


These statistics were furnished by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, the American Petroleum Institute, and the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


This oil is now admitted to the United States | 


The statements which I have just quoted are representative 


of the independent oil producers, and I from 


can state my 
field 
as an independent oil operator that I have found the American 
oil man always ready and willing to make any sacrifice if he 
is convinced that it is for the general good of his district, State, 
or the Nation in general. During the World War when America 
needed extra production to meet the demands the independent 
oil operators, at a great financial sacrifice, went out into new 
fields and, with their own funds, took the risk and secured 
additional production of erude oil which was one of the most 
vital elements in the winning of the war. 

The question is usually asked, Will the price of gasoline to 
the consumer be materially raised should the importation of 
foreign oil be prohibited during the period of overproduction or 
when American wells are being prorated? I will state that the 
price of gasoline is undoubtedly based upon the price of crude 
oil in the United States and not upon the price of imported oil. 
The consumer is not taken into consideration and allowed to 
share in the reduced price of gasoline which is produced from 


| this imported oil, but the entire profit on the imported oil and 


its refined products goes direct to the big importers who own 
and control this foreign production. I think I can safely state 
the price of gasoline to the consumer would not be raised should 
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an embargo be placed on the importation of foreign oil and its | 
refined products. } 

Another question with reference to the importation of cheap 
oil is the fact that it comes in direct competition with the coal | 
industry, and as a result of the use of this cheap fuel oil, the | 
great per cent of the coal mines in this country are running on | 
short time and in some fields thousands of men are idle. In | 
fact, it is a very serious condition, and the importation of crude | 
petroleum which is used for heating and power purposes is the | 
direct cause of thousands of men in the United States walking | 
the streets, looking for employment. The great mills of the | 
Kast have secured a tariff on their products, but they are not | 
satisfied with this concession; they ask that cheap fuel be fur- | 
nished them by foreign corporations, transported in foreign- | 
owned vessels—the oil which is produced in foreign countries 
and the profit of which goes to foreign capital. | 

I can not see the logic of those who advocate a tariff to pro- 
tect the great American manufacturing interest, but who at the 
same time encourage the importation of foreign-produced 
petroleum by the Royal Dutch Shell and other foreign interests. 

As an illustration of the actual condition of the oil industry, | 
I wish to present to you the tabulation showing just what is | 
being done in the State of Oklahoma at this time with reference | 
to production in the various fields. You will note that the oil | 
fields in my State are all shut in and not allowed to flow, be- ! 
cause there is not a market for their production, which is | 
the direct result of the importation of 79,000,000 barrels of 
oil during 1929 by the companies I have just named. The 
list is us follows, and is compiled and agreed to by the State 
proration committee of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion: 


The committee estimated the State's potential production for July | 
at 1,361,945 barrels daily, for August at 1,347,861 barrels daily, and for 
September at 1,305,604 barrels daily. 


Datly potential and allowable production by pools for July 


Pool 


i 
| Potential | Allowable 


Oklahoma City 
Konawa 

Kast Earlsboro 
Little River 


380, 000 
60, 000 
48, 907 












DE OUR c cnttepansesiednnuie 40, 000 28, 666 | 
South Earlsboro 35, 000 11, 666 
Seminole 30, 296 20, 197 
Bowlegs . 30, 056 | 20, 087 | 
Earlsboro (old) — 29, 585 | 19, 723 | 
East Little River. ..........-. 20, 000 13, 333 | 
Allen 18, 433 12, 289 
Asher 16, 000 | 4, 000 
Mission 15,714 | 10, 476 
Searight 14, 235 9, 490 | 
Carr City 11, 252 7, 1 | 
basakwa insthhhsecteanimnitiamtl 10, 800 7, 200 
Earisboro town_...-. 9, 000 | 6, 000 
Chandler Perry 8, 000 | 2,000 | 
Allen (Wilcox 7, 000 | 4, 667 | 
Maud ndicitiiniath tte dit vce Bitinalaittanditilins Mile neal elias india 6, 262 4,175 | 
Lovell 6, 000 4, 000 | 
East Seminole 4, 450 2, 397 
Outside areas _ . 251, 000 | 251, 000 
' i 
SII TMI, ceent bterdeeed banieibiiatenieide bsaditiiidebenvmens --| 1,361, 945 | 650, 000 





The proration of the various fields affects either directly or 
indirectly the entire population of the State of Oklahoma and of 
the mid-continent oil field in general. All kind and character 
of business is directly affected by this necessary shutting in and 
closing down of these producing wells. 

Not only does it affect all the various industries and activi- 
ties, but it directly affects practically every landowner, as his 
rental and royalty depend upon the prosperous condition of the 
oil industry. 

At this time it is very difficult to obtain any relief through 
tariff legislation, as the tariff bill as passed by Congress had 
no reference and made no provision for the protection of the 
independent oil industry of this country. 

The history of tariff legislation indicates that it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure any relief fer an industry that is 
not included in the general tariff bill. Considering these facts, 
I deemed it advisable to introduce a bill which does not provide 
for any tariff on imported oil or its refined products but does 
provide that no oil or the refined products therefrom can be 
imported into the United States when it is shown that there is 
sufficient oil being produced within the United States to meet 
the consumption and to take care of the import trade. 

I will make a special effort to get this bill before the com- 
mittee and will ask for a special hearing when Congress con- 
venes in December, and I trust that the Members of Congress 
who have seen fit to protect their own industries will show by 


| comparison should have been made with Canada’s No. 2. 
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their actions that they are not only in favor of protecting their 


| own selfish interests but are willing to come to the aid of an 


industry that is in need of assistance at this critical time. I 
am attaching a copy of the bill, which is H. R. 12482, for 
reference, and will ask that you give it very careful considera- 


tion and lend your assistance in securing its enactment into 
law. 


A bill to relieve unemployment, to protect American labor, to encourage 
industry, and regulate commerce with foreign countries 

Be «t enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act 
crude petroleum, or the refined products therefrom, produced or refined 
in a foreign country, shall not be entitled to en’ry at any port of the 
United States, and the importation thereof is hereby prohibited. 

Sec, 2. Crude petroleum may be imported into the United States for 
the purpose of refining for export to a foreign country but not for sale 
or disposition in the United States or any of its possessions, upon the 
execution of a bond given in double the amount of the actual market 
value of said petroleum and its refined products, conditioned that such 
crude petroleum or the refined products therefrom shall not be used, 
sold, or otherwise disposed of in the United States. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this act may be sus- 
pended upon a statement furnished to the President, by the Secretary 
of Commerce, showing that the gross unrestricted production of crude 
petroleum is not sufficient to supply the actual domestic consumption 
in the United States; and that the production of crude petroleum or the 
refined products therefrom is not sufficient to meet the export demands; 
or that the production of crude petroleum or the refined products there- 
from is not being restricted or prorated in the United States; and that 
crude petroleum or the refined products therefrom is not being run to 


| storage in the United States; then and in that event the President 
| shall issue an order allowing the importation of crude petroleum from a 


foreign country, but only in such quantities and for such period of time 
@s ai: necessary to insure the domestic supply of crude petroleum and 
its refined products in the United States and to meet the export demand 
therefor. 

Sec. 4. It is declared to be the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment that only crude petroleum or the refined products therefrom pro- 
duced or refined in the United States shall be purchased or used in any 


| form by the United States Government. 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby empowered and 
authorized to make all orders and regulations necessary to carry into 
effect or suspend the provisions of this act. He shall send orders to all 


officers and agents of the United States and to such officers and agents 


| of foreign countries as are necessary. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in its issue of June 6 the 
Wall Street Journal took issue with the statement I made in a 
speech in this Chamber on May 28, 1930, on the subject of The 
1930 Tariff and the Farmer, with special reference to the benefits 
derived from the protective tariff by the growers of high-gluten 
wheat of the Middle West, and particularly criticized the com- 
parison made by the United States Tariff Commission of No. 1 
Minneapolis dark Northern with Winnipeg No. 3. 

The editorial writer, in his smart-aleck way, insisted that the 
In 
my speech I stated that, according to the table furnished me by 
the Tariff Commission, the average price received by the Ameri- 
can farmer above his Canadian competitor for comparable 
quality of high-gluten wheat at Minneapolis as compared with 
Winnipeg was 18 cents a bushel for the period of 1921-1929. 
Upon this the Journal commented, in part, as follows: 


Canada has six grades running from 1 to 6 according to milling 
and baking qualities. The basic grade is No. 1, which averages a little 
higher quality than the Minneapolis No. 1. Canada’s No. 2 is fairly 
comparable with Minneapolis No. 1. This is what Mr. WILLIAMSON 
should have used in comparison with Minneapolis No. 1. Instead, he 
used No. 3, which is worth from 2 to 8 cents a bushel less than No. 2, 
and compares it with a premium wheat in Minneapolis. 

This is equal to going into the cotton market where middling is the 
basic grade and comparing “ middling fair,” which is a high-premium 
grade, with “low middling,” a grade selling considerably below the 
basic. There used to be a rule of evidence invoked in trials to the 
effect that “ False in one thing false in everything.” Mr. WILLIAM- 
SON'S comparison of two grades of wheat, one a premium and the other 
a middle grade, and calling them “ comparable” does not create respect 
for his argument. 


On June 7, in reply thereto, I wrote the Journal, among other 
things, as follows: 


The Tariff Commission, ever since I have been in contact with it, 
has taken the position that Minneapolis No. 1 is comparable with 
Winnipeg No. 3. I think I have a right to assume that the Tariff Com- 
mission is as good an authority upon the subject as is available. 

Even upon your own statement it is very clear that the American 
producer of the high-gluten wheats has derived a benefit of from at least 
15 to 16 cents a bushel during that period. This is based upon your 





1950 


statement that Minneapolis No. 1 
and your further statement that Winnipeg No. 2 is worth from 2 
a bushel more than No. 3, which still 
stated, between 15 and 16 cents a bushel. 
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is comparable with Winnipeg No. 
to 


to the good, 


”» 
3 
cents leaves us as 


above 


To this the editorial writer of the Journal, Mr. W. A. Kors- 


meyer, replied at length on June 10, and in trying to justify the 


editorial stated, among other things: 

The editorial stated that No. 3 at Winnipeg sells discount of 
from 2 to 3 under No. 2. (That is the discount; in 
some years the spread is far greater.) You then subtract 2 cents from 
the 18 which you had claimed as a differential in favor of Minneapolis, 
and get 16 cents differential. You still in error, as you are not 
comparing comparable grades. 


ata 


cents present 


are 


When the Journal insists that I am still in error in my state- 
ment that upon its own admission the tariff has benefited the 
American farmer to the extent of 15 to 16 cents a bushel, he is 
clearly begging the question, as I am comparing No. 1 Minne- 
apolis dark Northern with Winnipeg No. 2, 
for the purpose of the comparison that the Journal is right in 
stating that Minneapolis Ne. 1 is comparable with Winnipeg 
No. 2. 


Most of us in the Middle West are fairly conversant with | 


wheat. It is our chief cash crop. I venture to say that I have 
produced more wheat upon my own farms than the Wall Street 
Journal writer has ever seen. I am still producing it, and am 
us much concerned as any farmer with the effect of the tariff 
on wheat, and my statement that we have benefited on the 
average 18 cents a bushel on comparable qualities of high- 
protein spring wheat still stands. 

In order that the editorial writer of the Journal may 
have to take my word for it, I asked the Tariff Commission to 
have a further study made by its experts as to whether No. 1 


Minneapolis dark Northern was fairly comparable with Winni- | 


peg No. 3. I am now in possession of this study, and while it 


nay not be understcod by our Wall Street “expert,” it will be | 
The dis- | 


understood by our wheat growers of the Middle West. 


cussion of the Tariff Commission of this matter is as follows: 


COMPARABLE GRADES OF AMERICAN AND CANADIAN WHEAT 


There has been some difference of opinion as to what grades of our | 


domestic wheat are comparable to Canadian wheats. It has been recog- 
nized that the tariff on wheat has its primary and direct effect on the 
price of hard spring wheat grown in the Northwest Central States from 
Minnesota to Montana. Furthermore, it 
No. 1 dark Northern hard spring wheat, our No. 


and our No. 2 hard spring wheat 


1 hard spring wheat, 
are lower in grade than Canadian 
No, 1 hard spring wheat. Some students of this subject have claimed 
that our No. 1 is nearer in grade to the Canadian No. 2. Others have 
claimed that it is nearer in grade to the Canadian No. 3. 
order to determine the effect of 
wheat. 

The commission in its studies has been inclined to accept as valid 
a comparison between our domestic No. 1 dark Northern as quoted at 
Minneapolis and the No. 3 Manitoba Northern as quoted at Winnipeg. 
Studies made and opinions offered by individuals and institutions who 
have specialized in this matter appear to agree that our dark Northern 
No. 1 and the Canadian No. 3 are comparable. 

Probably the most important reason for comparing our No. 1 dark 
Northern hard spring wheat with the No. 3 Canadian hard spring wheat 
is given in a publication entitled “American Importation of Canadian 
Wheat,” issued by the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, 
California, in November, 1926. Vol. III, No. 1, November, 1926.) The 
following is a quotation from the report: 


the tariff on prices of our domestic 


SUPERIORITY OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


“Apart from cleanness, higli percentage of vitreous kernels, and low 
count of deteriorated kernels, the chief superiorities of Canadian wheat 
for millers lie in the heavy weight and the high protein content. On 
the average, Canadian hard spring wheat is several pounds heavier 
per volume-bushel than American hard spring wheat. Hard spring 
wheats sold on the sample market in Minneapolis are in ordinary 
years rarely overweight; at Winnipeg elevator-run wheats are often, 
indeed, in good years usually overweight, the exact weight, however, 
being known. This high weight finds direct expression in a heavier 
yield of flour, which has the effect of making the heavier wheat cheaper 
for the miller. Average No. 1 Manitoba Northern will yield per 5 
bushels in different years from 11 to 15 pounds more straight flour 
than may be secured from average No. 1 dark Northern spring; 
average No. 3 Manitoba Northern will yield about 4 to 6 pounds more 
straight flour per 5 bushels than average No. 1 dark Northern. Not 
only are the specifications for weight consistently higher in the case 
of Canadian wheat, but overweight is common in Canadian wheat and 
uncommon in American wheat. The high-protein wheat gives stronger 
flour so that the net result is a larger yield of a stronger flour to the 
unit for wheat. For practical purposes, we may say that Manitoba 


taking for granted 


not 


has been recognized that our | 


The determi- 
nation of what grades should be compared is, of course, necessary in | 
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| Northern wheats are purchased and milled on the basis of official 
| grades, whereas most dark Northern wheats ar purchased and milled 
on the basis of premiums for qualities lying outside of the grades The 
influence of this stute of affairs on merchandising practices is obvious 

“ Within the official and year out, No. 3 M 
Northern is comparable No. 1 dark Northern, 
with a slight the Canadian 
commonly percentage 


grades 


with 


year 
average 
on the 
higher 
somewhat 


im imi mt 
usually 

It is 
kernels, is 


flour. 


superiority side of wheat 


heavier vitreous 
of 


importation, 


has a of 
and 
an American miller 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
Northern spring.” 
During the course of 
and Means in 1929, 
M. W of 
cultural Foundation, stated, in reply 
CHINDBLOM p. 4362, Vol. VII, Tariff Readjustment 
dian No. 3 and our No. 1 Northern would be th 
The Hon. Sidney Anderson, representing the Millers 
tion, testified before the with 
wheat flour p. 4370, 
“Mr. RAMSEYER. Can 
comparable wheat? 
“ Mr, ANDERSON 
For example, 


cleaner, 
When 
siders 


gives a larger outturn comparable 


he first 
No. 1 


contemplates an 


as alternative to dark 


average 


be 


the 
with respect to 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Ways 
Mr 

Agri 
M 


“ Cana 


ommittee 
tariff? revision, 
the Northwest 

question offered 


v2) 


testimony fore the (4 


ou 
the pending 


Thatcher, representing 


to a by 
(see 
about sua he 

National 


respect to 


bedera 
committee ind 
supra) 


same wheat 


(see 
you this committee just what you mean 
by 
I mean wheat of comparable intrinsic milling value 
No. 1 Northern at 


3 Northern in Canada 


comparing Winnipeg with Minneapolis 
Minneapolis is comparable in intrinsic value to No 
for the reason, particularly, that No. 1 Northern 


wheat weighing 58 pounds.” 


in Minneapolis is a 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN 


the No 1 
Northern spring wheat at 


SPRING WHEA!I 


dark Northern hard 
Minneapolis, and of 
Winnipeg, for the 
the 


The following table 
spring wheat and No. 1 
No. 2 and No. 3 Northern spring wheat at 
1920-21 to 1929-30, inclusive The table 
| which the domestic grades of wheat quoted exceed the 
It will be noted that in the crop year 1920-21 grades, as a 
rule, at higher than the domestic grades, but that after 
the enactment of the emergency tariff of May, 1921, the prices of 
the hard spring wheats in the United States have been, as a rule, higher 
| than the prices for the Canadian wheats. There have been exceptions 
to this in certain years, when large domestic crops of hard spring wheat 
marketed during periods when the Canadian crop of hard spring wheat 
was short have sold at prices below the Canadian wheat times or 
at prices which reflected only slightly the existing tariff. As a general 
rule, however, the table shows that our No. 1 dark Northern hard spring 
wheat has higher in price than either the No. 2 the No. 3 
| Canadian Northern hard spring wheat at Winnipeg. The same holds 
| true for our No. 1 Northern hard spring wheat at Minneapolis. 


gives prices of 
crop years 


also shows amount by 
Canadian grades 
Canadian 
sold prices 


act 


at 


been or 


WHEAT IMPORTS 

The Wall Street Journal's editorial writer also challenges my 
statement that “The terrible slump in farm prices which over 
took the farmer in 1920 and 1921 was due in large measure to 
the fact that these products were on the free list”; and my 
further statenrent that “ Notwithstanding a surplus at home on 
a number of important farm products huge imports from abroad 
were dumped on our markets, creating complete demoraliza 
tion”; and insists that I “ overlooked the fact that the postwar 
deflation was not a domestic affair.” He then goes on to state 
that “It began in Japan and swept over the whole civilized 
world. It included all businesses as well as farming.” I, of 
course, did nothing of the sort. I said the slump in the price 
of farm products “ was due in large measure” to the fact that 
the farmer's products were then on the free list. 

The truth of this statement is unassailable by anything based 
upon fact. At that time America was the only country in the 
world where the people had the cash to buy, and foreign export 
ers rushed their goods upon our markets to avoid puying the 
duties which they knew would be levied just as soon as Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding was sworn in. Our importers fol- 
lowed suit for the same reason and filled their warehouses with 
foreign goods and farm products. 

It is a fact too well recognized in economics to need sustain- 
ing argument that comparatively small imports dumped upon a 
market already well supplied with domestic products produces 
demoralization, with a resulting drastic fall in prices. Of 
course, other facts entered in, but the “huge imports,” and I 
use the term advisedly, were a major factor in the rapid 
decline of farm commodities’ prices in 1920-21. 

The United States Tariff Commission has just supplied me 
with a table showing the imports of wheat and flour for con 
sumption for the years 1919-1929, inclusive. I shall append if 
hereto for the information of the country and the Wall Street 
Journal in particular. 

This table does not include wheat which was entered free of 
duty for milling-in-bond and for subsequent export as flour 
The table shows the sharp decline in the imports of wheat which 
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came almost entirely from Canada as soon as the emergency 


tariff act of May 28, 1921, went into effect. In 1920, when wheat 
was on the free list, imports amounted to 35,700,000 bushels. 
In 1921, from January 1 to May 27, general imports of wheat 
amounted to 18,130,000 bushels. After a duty of 35 cents per 
bushel was imposed in the emergency tariff act of 1921 the 
imports declined sharply. This decline continued when the 
tariff act of 1922 went into effect carrying a rate of 30 cents per 
bushel on wheat. In 1923 imports amounted to 8,900,000 
bushels. In 1924, effective April 7, by presidential proclamation 
under the flexible provisions, the duty was increased to 42 cents 
per bushel. During the period January 1 to April 5, 1924, 
6,200,000 bushels of wheat were imported. Under the increased 
rate of duty imports of wheat have declined until in 1929 they 
amounted to only 36,000 bushels. 

The imports of hard spring wheat have, it has been claimed, 
been relatively unimportant as compared to the total wheat 


production of the United States, of all types of about 800,000,000 | 


bushels annually. This overlooks the fact that the imports of 


wheat compete directly with hard spring wheat and particularly | 


with domestic No. 1 wheat. In 1920, for example, the production 


of hard spring wheat in the United States was 174,230,000 
bushels of which 33.4 per cent was graded as No. 1. Approxi- 


muately 60,000,000 bushels, therefore, were graded in that year 
as being comparable in quality to the imports of 35,700,000 
bushels. In 1923, the year of largest imports since the removal 
of wheat from the free list, the domestic production of the 
United States is reported at 172,783,300 bushels, of which ap- 
proximately 40 per cent or 68,000,000 bushels were graded as 
No. 1. Imports in that year were close to 9,000,000 bushels, 

It is evident that prior to the proclamation by the President 
of the 42 cents per bushel duty on wheat the imports repre- 
sented a very large proportion of the domestic consumption of 
hard spring wheat of quality graded as No. 1. Besides their 
direct competitive influence the imports of wheat have had an 
indirect effect on the marketing of all grades of hard spring 
wheat. 

In addition to the imports of wheat which came in free of 
duty during 1919, 1920, and 1921 there were in those years 
considerable imports of flour from Canada free of duty. In 
1920, for example, 
bushels. In 1921, from January 1 to May 27, they amounted 
to 68,000 bushels. The emergency tariff act of 1921 made wheat 
flour dutiable at 20 per cent. However, because of the malad- 
justment of the rate of duty on flour to the rate on wheat flour 


was exported to the United States from Canada following the | 


emergency act on more favorable terms than wheat. Thus in 
1922, from January 1 to September 21, inclusive, the United 
States imported 484,000 barrels of flour from Canada. The act 
of 1922 made flour dutiable at 78 cents per 100 pounds or the 
equivalent of $1.53 per cent per barrel. Under this rate of duty 
a considerable yolume of imports of flour continued. The 
presidential proclamation went into effect April 6, 1924, increas- 


ing the duty on wheat flour $1.04 per 100 pounds or the equiva- e . i 
of arms of the State of Illinois, “ State sovereignty and national 


lent of $2.883 per barrel. This rate of duty which contained a 
full compensatory for the new duty on wheat of 42 cents per 
bushel has resulted in a very considerable decline in flour. 

I respectfully commend the table following for study to the 
editorial writer of the Journal and hope be may not find it 
entirely unprofitable : 

Wheat! and flour; United States imports for consumption, 1919-1929 

















Wheat | Flour 
aiiedanaiien a; opens 
Rates of = al Value Rates of | Quan- Val 
duty Quantity alue duty tity alue 
| Bushes | Barrels | 
1919 Free_.....| 7,913, 589\$14, 916, 589 Free__.__- 16, 774| $174, 874 
1920 do 35, 712, 035) 75, 170, 509 do 800, 3488, 663, 721 
1921 (Jan. 1-May do 18, 132, 677) 29, 774, 372 do 767, 79916, 628, 656 
27) 
1921 (May 28-Dec. | 35centsper | 3, 574, ae 4, 248, 283, 20 percent | 198, 142)1, 006, 705 
31). bushel | 
1922 (Jan. 1-Sept. |...do_.___._] 7,394,989] 8, 996, 382!___.do.______| 484, 574/2, 699, 794 
2 | | | | | 
1922 (Sept. 22-Dec. | 30centsper | 3, 165,026) 3,393,207, $1.53 per | 142,243) 745,736 
81) bushel. barrel. 
1923 : . 8, 929,749} 8, 887, 124 do 264, 019)1, 366, 051 
1924 (Jan.1-Apr. § -| 6, 215, 465) 5, 841, 153 do 55 3} 291, 610 
1924 (Apr. 6-Dec 2cventsper 679, 160 736, 178 $2.038 per 8,676, 27,232 
31 bushel. | | barrel. | 
1925 do | 1,308, 309) 1,701,851|_..do.___. 11,086) 71,417 
1926 do 451, 02 640, 140 do. 9, 155 71, 587 
1927 do 21, : 27, 443 essa 3, 579 30, 158 
_ er ee: do i 224 280, 690 do. aia 3, 867 26, 917 
1929 do...... 29, 208). __do.. 1,945] 13, 367 
' ‘ 


Does not include wheat entered free of duty for milling in bond and reexport. 





the imports of flour amounted to 800,000 | 
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Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this confer- 
ence report marks the final act in the passage of the Hawley- 
Smoot, or “Grundy,” Tariff Act, the most atrocious and 
iniquitous piece of legislation of its kind ever foisted on the 
American people. 

The excessive rates carried in this bill adversely and seri- 
ously affect every man, woman, and child in the United States, 
and its evil consequences will be felt hardest by the workers 
in the large cities and their families. 

It adds an enormous amount to the cost of living, estimated 
as high as a billion dollars a year. This bill is pushed through 
Congress over the protest of more than 30 foreign nations— 
those nations which give us the foreign markets to take the 
surplus of farms and factories—it is jammed through in spite 
of the protests of more than a thousand of the foremost econo- 
mists of the country, who see in it the destruction of our foreign 
markets. In my opinion it will be of little or no service to 
industry but, on the contrary, it will add recruits to the already 
large army of unemployed. 

Nowhere in the make-up of the bill does any attention seem 
to have been given to the average citizen—the too-often for- 
gotten consumer, Everything that he or she needs to keep 
body and soul together is taxed, and for whose benefit? Food, 
such as sugar, fruits, vegetables, meats, and dairy products; 








| wearing apparel of all kinds; boots, shoes, hats, woolens, cot- 


tons, silks, and rayons; house furnishings of every description 
and the materials used in building homes; jewelry, watches, and 
clocks ; chinaware and glassware. 

Even the bedside of the sick has not been overlooked in the 
taxing of surgical instruments and hospital appliances. In fact, 
nothing that in any possible way could add to the increased cost 
of living for the average person has been overlooked in the 
making up of this tariff bill for the favored few. It has been 
denounced by the press of the Nation and merchants through- 
out the country have protested its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the great mass of consumers who will 
feel the effect of the burdens that must naturally follow in the 
wake of the adoption of this bill, and as a friend of the many 
millions of people throughout the United States who go to make 
up this class, I can not in good conscience do anything else 
than vote against the adoption of this legislation. I know that 
there are sufficient votes to pass the bill, but the responsibility 
for all its iniquities and the results that are sure to follow rests 
upon the shoulders of those who vote in favor of it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I have voted for this tariff bill. 

I have not voted for it because it is perfect. 

I do not think it is perfect. 

It is far from perfect. 

Its friends know this. 

I cast my vote for it because it seemed to be the best thing 
to do. 

Our Government is founded on checks and balances. 

The slogan on the streamer in the eagle’s beak in the coat 


union,” still holds good. And the provisions in the United 
States Constitution guaranteeing that the three functions— 
executive, legislative, and judicial—shall not be interfered with 
still holds good. 

It follows inevitably that the resulting institution, the con- 
cept, the reaction, the grand total, the grand culmination—that 
is, our dual Government, with three agencies or departments— 
is a general, generous, wide-sweeping compromise, a give and 
take. 

This being so, it is not to be wondered at that 96 Senators 
and 435 Representatives, each with diverse interests and bur- 
dens and needs and policies and triumphs and disasters, should 
each have had to subscribe to some things they did not want and 
to vote against some things they did want. 

The tariff situation is no exception; it does not escape. 

Consequently, when the Senate by a vote of 44 to 42 and 
the House by a great vote voted the present tariff bill nobody 
was entirely satisfied. 

It was always so. Nobody was entirely satisfied with the 
Magna Charta or the Declaration of Independence in 1776 or 
the Constitution in 1789. 

Nobody was entirely satisfied with the results of all our 
wars. 

And there have always been numerous men, leaders, who have 
felt that our diplomatic efforts and achievements could have 
been better. 

But somehow or other the world has “ muddled along.” 

And neither triumph nor disaster has been able to check the 
onward march of civilization. 
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Kipling, the British writer, says: 


If you can meet both Triumph and Disaster 


And treat those two impostors just the same * * ®%, 

He was right; they are both impostors, for neither is what it 
pretends to be. 
and neither is disaster so appalling. 
both. 

I attach as fairly reflecting my own feelings and hopes the 
following paragraphs from an editorial in the Washington Post: 


THE NEW TARIFF 


We manage to survive 


LAW 

As promptly as possible President Hoover announced that he would 
sign the tariff bill. His review of the bill sweeps aside much popular 
misunderstanding, most of it deliberately injected by opponents of pro- 
tection. Among the worst offenders against truth in tariff matters have 
been the selfish interests that are trying to induce foreign governments 
to grant them special tariff favors. These interests would not hesitate 
to injure or destroy other American businesses if by so doing they 
could sell more goods abroad. Many of them have been built up by 
the protective tariff; and now, after having reached the state where 
they are not in need of protection, they are not willing that American 
labor, industry, or agriculture should have protection. 

The new tariff law is strictly in line with the majority sentiment of 
the United States. It increases duties principally on agricultural prod- 
ucts. It maintains duties in industries employing millions of men. It 
makes relatively few increases in industrial duties, and with all the 
political agitation against the bill no one has yet pointed out an in 
crease that is unwarranted. The purpose of the bill is to stimulate 
production and to keep producers employed. Unless Americans can be 
employed productively they will not be heavy consumers of anything, 
however cheap. Employed at high wages, they are the greatest con 
sumers in the world. Their purchases of foreign goods run into billions 
of dollars annually. No foreign country that can produce the raw 
inaterials required by America need fear the new tariff law. 

Mr. Hoover takes pride in the fact that his insistence has brought 
about a great improvement in the mechanism which will make tariff 
readjustments flexible, by particular items and not by general revision. 
The turmoil attendant upon general tariff revisions is relished by 
nobody, and it is gratifying to see new legislation that will make general 
revision unnecessary for a long time to come. 

The success of the flexible provision will depend largely upon the 
ability of the new Tariff Commission. Increased salaries will enable 
the President to obtain the services of capable men. Tle will select 
Democrats and Republicans in equal numbers. A recommendation by 
the Tarif! Commission will necessarily be nonpartisan, and the spirit 
of the new law requires that the commission shall apply the protective 
principle. Improved methods of ascertaining the disparity 
cost of production here and abroad will enable the commission to make 
prompt reports, upon which the President can readjust rates to meet 
changed conditions. 

The Democratic Party seems to believe that it can make the tariff 
a leading issue in forthcoming campaigns. To this end the spokes 
men of the party have been indefatigable in their criticism of the new 
law. Many of them have gone contrary to their own party platform 
in trying to defeat a system that insures employment of American 
workingmen in preference to foreign workers. The American industrial 
system, which is the envy of all other nations, Is based upon protec- 
tion. The people have repeatedly, by overwhelming majorities, ap- 
proved of protective tariffs. The new tariff law enlarges the protec- 
tion afforded to agriculture, but does not otherwise materially differ 
from former tariffs. Therefore it does not seem probable that a suc- 
cessful attack can be made upon the tariff as a political issue. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, the tariff bill of 1930 is 
now economic history. Imports from foreign countries now are 
subject to the new rates set up and made a law by the passage 
of this act. The time has arrived when every loyal American 
citizen should display his faith in fundamental American prin- 
ciples—those principles which are the bedrock upon which this 
great country is founded. Faith in the United States of Amer- 
ica and in the Government which guides our country is the need 
of the moment, for it breeds prosperity and well-being. The 
tariff bill is a law, and we should accept it and stop going about 
with long faces. As Shakespeare said: 


Things without all remedy should be without regard; what's done 
is done. 


The Washington merchant who quoted this line in a local 
paper a few days ago made a commendable display of faith in 
our Government; we need more of it from all sides. Calamity 
hewlers go about talking of business depression and unemploy- 
ment, spreading uneasiness. What we need is more good cheer 
leaders. The new tariff bill should go far to help herald the 


Triumph is not so satisfying as it might be | 


between | 
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dawn of a new day of prosperity and progress, for it digs down 
toward the basic reasons of unemployment and depressions 

The United States have long been the dumping ground for 
cheap merchandise of every foreign country in the world. This 
new bill should help eradieate that. Foreign countries with 
their cheap, low-grade labor have exported goods to this coun 
try, where they have been sold on the open market in competi 
tion with goods made by high-grade, well-paid American labor. 
The result is that foreizn-made goods have sold in preference 
to American-made goods. Factories can not continue to turn 
out products that are not selling. They must close down. Be- 
cause of this foreign competition, American factories have been 
forced to close, others to curtail production. As a result, our 
workers have been forced into idleness. Idle workers have no 
money to spend. Thus, we have had both depression and un 
employment. This new tariff bill creates schedules higher than 
ever before in tariff history. They are badly needed to elimi 
nate this cut-throat competition. By forcing foreign imports to 
compete fairly with our own products, we give protection to our 
workers; we insure our industries of that honest competition 
to which they are entitled. 

The State of Kentucky has fared fortunately in this tariff 
bill and my own district has been recognized very favorably 
The blue-grass section of Kentucky, long famous for its blue 
grass and orchard-grass seeds, has secured a tariff on these 
seeds that will insure ample protection against the influx of 
the cheaper Canadian seeds. These two items, formerly taxed 
ut 2 cents per pound, have been increased 3 cents and are now 
carrying an import duty of 5 cents for every pound imported 
into this country to compete with the seeds raised in Kentucky. 

Tobacco, the principal agricultural product of Kentucky, 
whose Burley is world-famous, has also been recognized in the 
tariff bill. The tobacco-raisers, long stifled in the grip of an 
unjust and unwarranted high revenue tax on cigarettes, have 
been given some relief from competition with the cheaper 
tobacco from other countries. The rates on wrapper and filler 
tobacco have been increased 1714 cents over the rate of 1922. 
This will effect a great saving to the tobacco farmers of Ken- 
tucky and the South. I sincerely hope that in the next session 
Congress will see fit to act upon the bill which I introduced to 
cut in half the revenue tax on cigarettes, which will grant a 
more effective relief to tobacco raisers. This tax is now work- 
ing a great hardship on Kentucky's Burley tobaces growers. 

Butter, for which the Kentucky housewife and dairy farmer 
are justly famous, has received an increase from <2 cents to 
14 cents. In reality, butter has been increased 6 cents over 
the rate of 1922. This product was given additional protection 
by an Executive order, the tariff of 8 cents having been in- 
creased to 12 cents. 

Similarly, almost every other agricultural product has been 
accorded protection. The duty on eggs has been increased. The 
rate on eggs in the shell has been raised from 8 cents to 10 
cents. Prepared eges have had an increase from 6 cents to 11 
cents per pound. 

The rates on poultry have been increased to a degree where 
they afford real protection to the poultry farmer. The tariff 
on chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, and guineas have been in- 
creased from 3 to 8 cents per pound. Dressed and undressed 
poultry receive an increase of 4 cents per pound. 

Wheat, that great staff of life for which a friendly market is 
such an absolute necessity to many thousands of farmers, has 
been increased from 30 to 42 cents a bushel, which will go far 
toward granting American farmers protection against the unfair 
competition of Russian and Argentine wheat 

On every hand we may expect to see the reviving influence of 
this tariff law. It is not perfect—but Congress is not perfect; 
but it is a bill over which the labor of many months has been 
expended—a bill which honestly seeks to fill a vital need. It 
may not fill that need in every instance—the probabilities are 
that it will not. Yet it will go far toward granting that relief 


which American labor, industry, and agriculture have long 
needed. It may bring a squeal from those who would prefe1 


to buy the cheap shoes of Czechoslovakia in preference to the 
American product. It may cause a howl by those who prefer 
to walk and ride on Belgium concrete roads and walks, rather 
than on roads made of paving produced in the United States. It 
may cause a feeling of bitterness in the breasts of those who 
prefer to eat the butter made in Denmark and Sweden rather 
than that made by the Kentucky housewife and dairy farmer. 
I contend that the people who raise these outcries are not 
deserving of consideration. 
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I would rather live in a house made of American concrete or 
American lumber; I would rather eat the bread made of Ameri- 
can wheat, raised on an American farm by American farmers; 
1 would rather wear a pair of shoes made in an American 
factory, than a pair made by cheap labor in Czechoslovakia, 
while American shoemakers go hungry. I would rather live in 
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America and buy the products of American agriculture and 
labor, rather than live here and while pretending to be a 
patriotic citizen purchase the goods imported from foreign 














countries just because they cost a few cents 
Americanism and my love for Americans above the miserly 
question off dollars and cents. If it is necessary to protect 
American agriculture, American labor, and American industry, 
I am willing to help erect a tariff wall a mile high, if need be, 
for they are our countrymen, our fellowmen, and they deserve 
und should have our consideration before the people of any 
other land. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in the new tariff bill just 
signed by the President the tariff on sweet milk was changed 
from 24% to 64% cents per gallon; condensed milk from 7 to 12% 
cents per pound; cream 40 per cent butterfat from 20 cents per 
gallon to 56 cents per gallon; butter from 8 cents per pound to 
14 cents. 

This is intended to give the American market to our dairy- 
men, becuuse we can produce all that the United States con- 
sumes at a reasonable price. The tariff on casein made from 
skim milk was increased from 2% to 5% cents per pound, 
opening up a market for skim by manufacturing casein, which 
is now being imported. 

Milk is the largest source of revenue for the average Ameri- 
can farmer, and the price of milk for a number of years has 
been fairly good as compared with other articles, and we have 
been receiving a direct benefit of the tariff on butter. 

Last fall the situation began to change and by December the 
price of butter went down to a parity with Danish butter on 
the London market and has stayed there during the winter 
and spring, and milk producers lost the benefit of the tariff. 
During May and June very low prices obtained on the London 
market, and the tariff again protected the American producer 
to the extent of a few cents per pound; but butter remains at 
least 10 cents below the tariff wall and 10 cents at least below 
normal prices. 

Milk prices are based upon the price of butter to a very 
large extent, and if conditions do not change, this year will 
show a decrease in the receipts of farmers for milk and its 
products of from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 less than the 
previous year. The cause of this is generally ascribed to an 
increased number of cows, and the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernment authorities has been to reduce the number of cows by 
selling the poor However, there was another reason. 
We had an abundance of grass in July, August, and September 
last year on account of constant rain at a time when there is 
generally very much less rain and very much less grass growing, 
and this caused all dairies to produce an unusual amount of 
milk. The surplus was converted into butter, and this butter 
eventually went into cold storage and was carried through the 
winter. 

Even now, in June, 1930, there are some 17,000,000 pounds of 
butter in storage more than there were a year ago and more 
than there were two years ago on the same date. That is, 17,- 
000,000 pounds of butter have caused a drop in the price of 
butter from 10 cents to 12 cents per pound, and we produce in 
the United States 1,500,000,000 pounds of butter per year. The 
loss on this total production of butter amounts to at least $150,- 
000,000 for the year on account of the reduction in price. The 
17,000,000 pounds of butter now in storage in excess of previous 
years is worth on the market something less than $6,000,000, 
so We are enduring a loss of $150,000,000 in the price of butter 
on account of having a surplus worth, all told, about $6,000,000. 
This is not all of the story. 

The milk used in butter represents only about one-third of 
the milk produced—the balance being used for fluid milk to be 
bottled for city use, also milk used to be evaporated or con- 
densed, also milk used for cheese making. 

if we have lost $150,000,000 on the milk used in butter, it is 
very probable that we have experienced an actual loss of more 
than $300,000,000, because the price of milk for all other pur- 
poses has declined materially, but it is quite impossible to get 
an actual estimate of the loss such as we can make on butter 
but it is Clear that this $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 worth of surplus 
butter is responsible for a loss of not less than $300,000,000 to 
the dairymen of the United States. 





less. I put my 
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continue to depress our market. 
culture and want the farmer to have a source of income and be 
able to live in some degree like other people live in the United 
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If this small surplus is allowed to stay on the market it will 
If you are interested in agri- 





States and do not wish agriculture to become absolutely bank- 
rupt you will say: Why not destroy that $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
worth of butter? But that is an uneconomic proceeding and 


does not appeal to very many. 


Then why not buy this butter and take it off the market and 
state when you buy that it will not be sold back into the Ameri- 
can market but will be disposed of outside of this country when 
a favorable opportunity offers. Then it can not get back on the 
American market unless it pays the 14 cents per pound tariff 
duty on butter. 

Of course, there would probably be some loss in this transac- 
tion. We might lose $1,000,000; but what if we did, if we 
brought the dairy business back to where it was a year ago? 
What if we did, if we restored the 10 cents per pound that has 
been lost by the American dairyman, which would amount to 
$150,000,000 per year to him? What if we did, if we restored 
the price of milk—and, by the way, the consumers over the 
United States have received no benefit from the reduced price 
of milk which the farmer is getting, because bottled milk has 
not changed in price in many cases. 

Who would have the power and authority to put up $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000 and buy this butter and sell it, perhaps, for less 
than it cost? The Farm Board is undoubtedly organized for 
that purpose whenever, in their judgment, such a proceeding is 
necessary. They were given by the Congress $500,000,000 as a 
revolving fund, to be used in stabilizing farm prices, and butter 
prices to-day are 10 cents below normal, and it is right to 
stabilize these prices at the normal level. 

It is a fact that they could not do this themselves, but they 
are empowered to organize a stabilization corporation with full 
power to act and with power to take care of the loss which, as 
I have said before, might not amount to more than $1,000,000 
on this transaction, and it might increase the value of American 
products at least $300,000,000. 

I submit this proposition to the Federal Farm Board fer their 
‘areful consideration, together with data confirming my state- 
ments, with a full realization that they have a great responsi- 
bility in adopting policies and with a firm conviction that the 
Federal Farm Board has a personnel of unusual ability and a 
chairman who has endeared himself to agriculture by making 
the farmer his client and defending his rights. 

The Federal Farm Board has been organized less than a 
year and they are pursuing a course of organizing farm coopera- 
tives to handle and sell the products of the farm. They are 
succeeding in this purpose, and the merchants who have form- 
erly handled these various items are strenuously objecting, but 
the Farm Board has stood firm. 

When these various agencies are well organized and function- 
ing it is very clear that they will encounter the difficulties in 
marketing their crops at a fair price, and the country will have 
the advice and the experience of these organizations in point- 
ing out the way to secure for the producers of food and material 
for clothing a fair return for their services. 

Many are criticizing the Farm Board and saying that prices 
are the lowest ever endured by agriculture ; but, if one will take 
a long-time view, I believe the Farm Board are getting at the 
fundamentals and are building a solid foundation. I believe, 
however, that they have gone far enough now for them to de- 
cide to immediately stabilize the butter market by handling our 
small surplus outside of the country. 

We are passing this week a tariff bill intended to improve the 
situation of agriculture. This tariff bill is criticized mostly by 
city newspapers who may not be interested in improved agri- 
cultural conditions. A careful survey of this bill shows that 
50 per cent of the increases are on agricultural raw materials, 
18 pes cent on processed or manufactured agricultural products, 
and 32 per cent on industrial products. 

This country now has probably an industrial majority. At 
any rate, it has an industrial preeminence of influence in public 
affairs, and I feel that agriculture has been fortunate in carry- 
ing out its purpose in this bill, under the circumstances. The 
industrial part of the Nation has conceded to agriculture in 
this bill some degree of equality under the tariff, but, at the 
same time, it has demanded some advances and at the same 
time has been forced to accept 243 decreases in tariff duties, 
while I am not aware that agriculture has suffered one single 
decrease in duty. Many of these schedules are effective on 
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agricultural products and the effect will be direct and immedi 
ate, but on our surplus crops we still have a great problem 
because they are selling at world prices. 

This is the problem before the Farm Board 
Congress and faces agriculture. In my opinion, 
and will be solved. 

I append the data supplied by the Department of Agriculture, 
which confirms my figures, and for the consideration of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Production of dairy products 


ind before the 


i 
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| 
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{Million pounds, 000,000 omitted] } 
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Creamery butter.........- 
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Butter—Weekly quotations per pound on best Danish and New Zealand 
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Production of milk in the 
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Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, after a period of 17! 
months, during which time this bill has been under continuous 
consideration and discussion by either the House or the Senate, 
we have reached the final stages of action—the adoption of the 
conference report. 

It is, perhaps, useless to have any further discussion on the 
merits of the bill to-day. I am sure that everyone has reached 
the conviction as to how he or she shall yote. As the “baby” 
conferee, I do want to say a few words about the members of 
the conference committee, both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. We have had a long and strenuous session in the pas- 
sage of this legislation; part of the time in committee, some 
time in executive sessions of the committee, and considerable 
time here on the floor of the House, and in all that time I can 
safely say that there has been no very substantial difference 
between us excepting with respect of our personal, conscientious 
views. 

The gentleman from Oregon {Mr. Haw ey], the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, deserves all of the fine things that 
have been said about him by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CrowrHeR] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY]. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
way] has himself been a very able assistant to the chairman. | 
And for the benefit of the House I just want to say that while | 
there have been many things said about the Republican mem- | 
bers of the conference committee and their attitude in confer- 
ence, | am gratified to say that without exception we voted as 
a unit on every item and paragraph of the bill that was before 
the conference for adjustment. 

With respect to the Democratic members of the conference, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GarRNeR] and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier], while their views were, and 
stil! are, entirely different from ours on the theory of a protec- 
tive tariff and what constitutes protection, we got along with 
them very harmoniously, and there was never a time when the 
voice of a conferee was raised in anger. 

All the items in dispute between the two Houses have now 
been adjusted, and while our Democratic colleagues offered a 
measure of resistance they always finally gave way with good | 
grace, and I want to express to them my appreciation for their 
very courteous consideration and treatment of the many diffi- | 
cult problems which confronted us, 

It is usually when we reach this stage of any piece of im- | 
portant legislation that the floodgates of abuse, vituperation, 
villification, and denunciation are turned loose by its eppon- 
ents. This is especially true of tariff legislation; and so in 
the past few days the Halls of Congress have rung strident with | 
the voices of our Democratic brethren, and some of our so-called 
progressive Republican brethren, denouncing the bill as the | 
most monstrous and atrocious tariff law ever enacted, with the | 
exception of the Fordney-McCumber law, the Payne-Aldrich 
law, the Dingley law, the McKinley law, and every other pro- | 
tective tariff law that has preceded the enactment of this act. | 
They have said the same things about all, and we will continue | 
to be regaled with these outbursts through the remaining days 
of the session, both here and through the publicity bureau of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

But I am inclined to the opinion that much of the abuse that 
has been heaped upon this legislation has been uttered by its 
abusers with their “ tongues in their cheeks,” for there are very 
few Members of the House and Senate voting against the 
final passage of this act who are not believers in the “ practice” 
of a protective tariff, although against it in “theory”; at least, 











they are believers to the extent that they have left no stone 
unturned to get into the bill increased rates for commodities 
of the farms and factories of their districts—and some have 
even gone so far as to brag about how they succeeded in get- 
ting these increased rates in the bill—only to abandon the 
cause when certain of enough Republican votes to pass the bill 
and vote against it on final passage. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much about the protests of for- 
eign nations against the passage of this bill and their threats 
of retaliation. These protests deter me not the slightest in my 
support of a protective tariff. It should not be forgotten that 
practically every one of these protesting foreign nations, per- 
haps profiting by the example set by the United States, have 
themselves adopted the policy of a protective tariff in the past 
12 years, and in many instances their rates are higher than 
ours, 

I have no objection to their doing this, but I do most strenu- 
ously object to their “ butting” into our affairs and trying to 
tell us what is best for us in the way of tariff legislation. I am 
not an internationalist. I am an American. The policy of a | 
protective tariff is an American policy, and for that American | 
policy 1 stand foursquare against its opponents, be they within 
our shores or without our shores. 
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I want the American markets so protected that the industries 
and farms of my State and throughout the Nation shall be 
prosperous. I want the wages of the American workmen and 
the American farmers protected against the cheap wages of 
Europe and the Orient. I want our workers to have higher 
wages, hot lower wages, so that they may own their homes and 
be able to give their children the advantages of higher educa- 
tion. I want them to be able to enjoy the pleasures of the 
automobile and the radio and to have their homes equipped 
with all those labor-saving appliances which make the work of 
the housekeeper easier and more enjoyable. In a word, I want 
to see the workers of this country enjoy the highest possible 
standard of living attainable, and in my opinion such conditions 
can only be attained and fostered under the beneficent influences 
of a protective tariff. 

Our foreign customers should not lose sight of the fact that 
it is just as important for them, as it is for us, that the high 
standard of American living and the high scale of American 
wages shall be maintained, for without a high purchasing power 
we would be able to use little of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of commodities which now come into the United 
States, no matter if we had a high tariff or a low tariff law in 
force. 

The protest of foreign nations is no new thing. There were as 
many protests following the passage of the Fordney-McCumber 
Act and as many predictions of disaster to our foreign com- 
merce, but what actually happened is an entirely different story. 
We are told by the Secretary of Commerce that— 

In the seven years under the 1922 tariff act, our total imports im- 
creased 41 per cent. Imports of manufactured goods from Europe rose 
from $340,000,000 in 1922 to $581,000,000 in 1929, or by 45 per cent. 
These gains were not due to increased prices of commodities. 

IMPORT INCREASE GENERAL 

Our imports from Germany and Czechoslovakia more than doubled; 
from Italy they increased 83 per cent; from Belgium, 37% per cent; 
from Spain and Switzerland about 25 per cent each, and from France, 
20 per cent. The United Kingdom is the only important European coun- 
try from which we purchased less in 1929 than in 1922, and this falling 
off was not due to changes in our rates of duty. 

During the same period, our exports of finished manufactured goods, 
the class most affected by the tariff of foreign countries, increased prac- 
tically 100 per cent. Every year following the enactment of the 1922 
act showed a marked gain until the present year. 

It is obvious, of course, that the reductions in imports and exports 
which began in the latter part of last year are not to be attributed either 
to the discussion of our tariff or its enactment. There has been a re- 





| cession in business and a reduction in prices throughout the world. 


Other countries, as well as ours, have seen their trade in both directions 
decline during recent months. 


My idea of a protective tariff is that the rates of duty on 
imported articles which come into active competition with the 
products of our own farms and factories should be based not 
alone upon the actual difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad but they should be so fixed as to equalize 
as nearly as possible the difference in competitive conditions 
between the United States and other countries. 

When this measure was before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for determination as to what rates in the various schedules 
should be increased, we endeavored to lay down the rule that 
very definite and real competition was established where im- 
ports of any commodity equaled 10 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction. Of course, not all of the items on which the rates 
have been increased could be measured by such a yardstick ; 
there were other factors to be considered. For instance, there 
are many commodities shipped here in bulk, such as cement, 
brick, sand, iron pipe, pig iron, certain kinds of ores, and other 
heavy materials, which do not come into competition with 
domestic articles of the same kind outside of the seaport areas 
in which they are delivered. On some of these commodities 
we found that while the imports were less than 10 per cent 
of the domestic production the selling price of the imported 
article in the seaport town influenced the price of the domestic 
article throughout the country, and therefore not only did the 
foreign competition destroy the home industry in these seaport 
areas but it forced the domestic producers in all sections of the 
country to sell their goods at unprofitable prices. Conditions of 
this nature, of course, had to be considered in adjusting the 
rates on such commodities. 

Then there is an entirely new element which confronts us to- 
day in the making of tariff legislation which did not so strongly 
present itself when our tariff law was last revised in 1922, and 
that is the element of mass production. In previous tagiff re- 
visions mass production in the United States, which was not 
then so far advanced as it is to-day, was used as an argument 
for keeping down tariff rates, the contention being that under 
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our system of mass production our American workers were | 
able to turn out many times over in a day’s work the quantity 
produced by foreign workers under the foreign methods then | 
in effect, all of which permitted the paying of higher wages to 
the workers and resulted in higher profits for the manufac- | 
turers more than sufficient to make up the difference in cost 
of production and meet foreign competition in the home markets. 

Mass production on the scale on which it is practiced to-day 
presents a very vital problem in our economic life in its relation 
to the employment or the lack of employment for our workers. 
The changes brought about by this so-called mass production, 
which simply means the substitution of machinery for our men 
and women workers, has resulted in throwing several millions 
of workers out of employment, with its attendant hardship and 
suffering, and has been a high price to pay for industrial 
progress. 

Very largely our great industrialists and economists, with all 
the aid that our Government is able to give, are directing their 
energies to find some way to absorb this surplus of workers and 
put them to work in new fields of industry, but it is a stu- 
pendous job and must naturally take time. I think that much 
of the unemployment now existing is directly due to our 
inability to find new work for those who have been displaced 
by new machinery. 

At the hearings before the House and Senate committees 
some startling information was given bearing upon the extent 
to which men and women who have spent their lives in develop- 
ing skill and ability in their work now find themselves displaced 
by machinery. A few of these instances are worthy of the 
notice of the general public: 

in the steel! industry were cited where 7 men now do the 
work which formerly required 60 to perform in casting pig iron. 

Two men now do the work which formerly required 128 to perform | 
in loading pig iron. 

One man replaces 42 in operating open-hearth furnaces. 

A brickmaking machine in Chicago makes 40,000 bricks per hour. 
It formerly took 1 man 8 hours to make 450. 

In 25 and 40 watt electric bulbs the man-hour output of the auto- 
matic machine is more than thirty-one times that of the hand processes. 

In New York from 1914 to 1925 the number of workers in the paper- 
box industry decreased 32 per cent while the output per wage earner 
increased 121 per cent. 

Thousands of skilled musicians with a life’s training behind them are 
being thrown out of employment by the advent of the talking moving 
pictures. 

In the field of news transportation the simplex and the multiplex | 
machines have eliminated the need for trained telegraphers, and to-day 
by the mere process of typing a message at the sending office the mes- ' 
sage is automatically printed at the receiving office. Many thousands 
of trained telegraphers have been made unnecessary during the past 
few years as a result of this new device. 

In the printing trades new inventions in typesetting threaten to make 
possible the setting of type in innumerable offices scattered as many as 
500 miles away by the manipulation of keys in a central plant. 

Over 8,000,000 more railroad cars were unloaded last year than 1922 
with 250,000 fewer railroad employees. 

The Géneral Motors’ decrease in the number of its workers amounting 
to 7,987 was accompanied by an increase in production of 37,347 cars 
delivered to dealers in 1925 compared with 1923. 

Between 1925 and 1927 the number of wage earners in the manufac- 
ture of motor vehicles, including bodies and parts, decreased 56,796. 

In the men’s clothing trade a power machine operated by not more 
than 2 persons displaces 200 skilled clothing cutters. 

In the iron and steel industry, on a general average 1 man now does 
as much work as 45 men used to do, 

On a trans-Atlantic liner we used to average 120 stokers to feed the 
boilers; now 3 men do this work, dressed immaculately in white, by 
merely turning a valve. 

The New York Edison Co. installed automatic mechanism that is 
operating an electric distributing station which is supplying sufficient 
power to light 300,000 homes without one human being in the plant. 
An operator 3 miles away handling the switch has perfect control at all 
times. 

Again, a mechanical device known as the business brain will do the 
work of nine-tenths of the office men employed in large institutions. 
A machine will simultaneously do the work of a cash register, doing 
bookkeeping and adding, and in another part of the building make a 
complete record of the sale. One bank that has used this machine 
estimates that it can accomplish its accounting and auditing with 7 
employees instead of 67 formerly required. 

Where it took 49 coal shovelers to feed one of the plants of the 
International Paper Co., 3 men now do the work by feeding crude oil 
to the boiler. 

In 1915 a man in a razor factory honed 500 blades a day; now that 
same man hones 38,000. 


Cases 
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Not less than 2,000,000 workers have been displaced permanently by 
modern machinery. 


The thing which should concern us most in dealing with this 
problem is the fact that this process of mass production is not 
confined to United States alone, and what is being done here 
in this respect is being done all over Europe not only by some 
of our own captains of industry who have seen fit to build 
factories abroad for various and sundry reasons but their ex- 
ample is being followed by their foreign competitors, and the 
postwar reconstruction of Europe has witnessed its mechaniza- 
tion almost equal to that of our own country. 

Therefore in the consideration of foreign competition in the 
making of new tariff laws we must now give added weight to 


| the fact that we are confronted with the possibility of our do- 


mestic markets being flooded with a vast increase in importa- 
tion of foreign commodities and at lower prices than ever, due 
to this system of mass production which heretofore was calcu- 
lated to give an advantage to the domestic producer. 

The general public, as a rule, has little or no conception of 
the vast quantity and the large value of the goods imported into 
the United States annually, which come in violent competition 
And, strange as it may seem, this 
lack of knowledge and understanding applies, perhaps, more 
particularly to the very workers who are employed in the manu 
facture of these commodities. I dare say if the average worker 
was asked as to the quantity of the particular article which 
he produces that was imported into the United States in the 
past year, he would be absolutely ignorant of the facts and 
unable to answer the question; and yet his very livelihood, to 
a large extent, is affected by it. 

For instance, | wonder 





how many of the shoe workers of 
the New England States know that in 1922 there were im- 
ported into the United States free of duty 871,074 pairs of 


| boots and shoes, valued at $1,091,916; that in 1928 the total 


imports had increased to 3,249,939 pairs, valued at $9,273,406; 
that in 1929 we imported 7,158,418 pairs, valued at $18,459,311; 
and the indications for the year 1930 are that unless these 
imports are cheeked by the imposition of a duty they would 
reach the enormous total of 12,000,000 pairs. 

How many of the workers in our hat factories know that 
in 1927 there were 2,814,196 men’s straw hats, with a value 
of $1,055,780, imported into the United States, while for the 
year 1929 these imports increased to a total of 8,175,231 hats, 
with a value of $2,260,907? 

How nrany of the workers in the watch industry know that 
more than 1,000,000 watch cases are imported annually; that 
number of watch movements imported into the United 
States in 1923 was 2,091,747, with a value of $6,698,685; that 
for 1927 the imports amounted to 4,375,097, with a value of 
$10,864,242, while for the 11 months of 1929 the total of im 
ports had jumped to 4,534,153, with a value of $10,455,690? 


| One-sixth of the total watch production of Switzerland is sent 
| to the markets of the United States. 


Added to this legitimate 
courpetition is the illegitimate competition which the domestic 
industry is forced to meet, in the practice of a certain class 
of importers and foreign nranufacturers to undervalue goods in 
order to lessen the tariff duty: and some have gone so far as to 
bribe customs employees to smuggle in shipments of watch 
movements as dishes, and so forth, and thereby avoid payment 
of the correct duty. It is said that more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of watch parts were smuggled into the United States 
within the last year. 

It might be said in passing that, anticipating an increase in 
the rates of duty on watches, the imports for the first quarter 
of 1930 have shown a tremendous increase over 1929, as a re- 
sult of which the domestic market is so flooded with imported 
watches that it will probably be a year or more before the effects 
of the new tariff rates will be felt by the domestic industry. 

It would take up much time and space to go on and enumerate 
the many other similar instances which I might cite, but I am 
including in my remarks a list of a very limited number of 
articles, as compared with the total number imported into the 
United States annually, all of which are highly competitive 
with American-made goods, as will be noted from the quantity 
imported. 

This list is particularly representative of the industrial and 
farm life of the State of New Jersey, and it shows a comparison 
in the imports for the calendar year 1928 as compared with 
1929. In some instances the increase is shown to be very con- 
siderable. However, it is not alone to the increase in these 
imports in the one year over the other that I wish to direct 
attention, but more especially to the actual quantity of the com- 
modities selected that comes into the United States in the course 
of a year, and to the fact that every pound, ton, dozen, barrel, 
or whatever the quantity unit may be, displaces a like amount 
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American worker 


of American-made goods, and keeps the dollars involved out of 
The 


list follows: 


Imported articles in competition with American-made goods 


the pockets of the 
Artick 
Animals and animal 
products, edible 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Fish . 
eggs of poultry in the 
hell dut_.| 
W hole eggs, dried_dut 
Whole eggs, frozen, | 
prepared, etc dut 
Boots and shoe all 
leather free 
Slippers, (all leather) 
free 
Other foot wear dut 
Gloves 
Beans, dried dut 
Peas, dried dut 
Peas, split dut 
Chick peas or garban 
708 free 
Mushrooms dut 
Potatoes, white or 
trish dut 
CGartic dut 
Turnips dut 
Tomatoes, in natural 
tate dut 
Onions dut_. 


Other vegetables, fresh, 


n. @.s free 
Vegetables, canned 
Peas dut 
lomatoes dut 
Other dut 


Vegetables, prepared or | 


preserved: 


Pickles. dut 
Sauces dut 
Lentils dut 


Tomato paste_dut 
Fruits 
Handkerchiefs 

than cotton. 


other 


| Aus- 
industry and occupation — re. 
bourne V 
} | 
quinone nian —-| i 
Building | | 
Bricklayers and masons eccee] MAID} 
Carpenters and joiners..........| 66.56 
Plum bers opp aemegconnion 67. 07 | 
Painters (general)___------.-.-.| 63. Ol | 
Structural! iron workers_------- .| 
Concrete workers Lease 
Laborers (general) _.........-..-- 55. 40 | 
Mechanical engineering: i | 
Fitters and turners.-__-...-- + 62.50 | 
Iron molders (sand). ......- 57.43 | 
Patternmakers..-........... 67. 58 | 
Unskilled laborers... ....- 48, 25 
Furniture making | 
Cabinet makers... 2 56. 41 
U pholsterers panties bande 
French polishers... .....-.-..- 56. 41 |. 
Printing and bookbinding: } 
Hand compositors oiaes 63. 01 | 
Machine compositors.._....-- 69. 61 | 
Machine minders... .........-..-. 63. 01 
Book binders . 63. 01 
Unskilled laborers... ‘ 
Electrical installation (building): 
Electrical fitters (skilled) - 57. 94 
Electrical power distribution 
Electrical fitters (skilled) - -| 55.91 |.. 
Unskilled laborers ........-. . ‘ 
Transport: 
Tram and bus drivers --.--| 49.31 
Tram and bus conductors. _.... 49.31 | 
Motor drivers (van and lorry)..' 50.83 
Horse drivers (one horse) 45.72 
Railway goods porters____ -| 47.75 | 
Railway ae anent way labor- | 
ers : _stnepesnnghpael, a |-- 
Food industry: | | 
DGD. 5 dncdbnchicncbbbwicttoden 73. 20 | 
Local authorities: 
Unskilled laborers .. uae coe 42.16 














Unit 12 months ending December— 
of ad . ae tniliadinstliaindidesia 
quan- | 
tity 1928 1929 
- = _ rowiresipnentncamicauns 
| Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
| -|...----------|$130,108,451 -....~--|$143, 790, 901 
Lb 183, 248,653 | 35,632,206 203, 543,323 40, 893, 474 
34, 228, 489 , 30, 414, 937 
Lb 373, 883,415 | 38, 542,061 | 369,560,048 | 39,772, 491 
Doz 285, 864 82, 795 307, 912 | 90, 602 
Lb 1, 835,060 | 1, 017, 127 1, 642, 426 | 892, 193 
j 
Lb 11, 124, 402 1, 750, 305 %, 180, 137 585, 393 
Pair_| 2,616,884 | 8,254,225 6, 182,641 | 17, 025, 931 
Pair 1, 019, 435 975, 522 | 1, 432, 705 
Pair 316, 633 1, 199, 990 | 314, 289 
Pair 11, 103, 469 | 17, 388,869 | 16, 550, 530 
Lb 6, 223,744 | 120, 098, 037 6, 790, 096 
| Lb 467, 145 22,5 527, 560 855, 223 
Lb 53, 487 i, 709, 802 296, 619 
| Lb 56, 705,649 | 3,352, 681 52, 538, 785 | 3, 262, 744 
Lb 7, 830, 864 1, 958, 338 "? 071, 503 2, 503, 708 
Lb 222, 611,003 | 3, 141,484 | 256,550,828 | 4,304, 757 
Lb 6,179,499 | 286, 583 4, 502, 253 | 266, 180 
Lb 150, 425, 581 835, 849 | 138, 172, 986 | 900, 665 
Lb 120, 002, 335 | 3, 836, 116 | 119, 205, 417 3, 828, 208 
Lb 125, 978, 441 2, 673, 529 68, 593, 148 1, 242, 310 
| 
Lb... 226, 481 11, 788 
Lb.. F , 803 | 139, 145 1, 684, 744 130, 866 
Lb.. 2,732,091 | 5,198,472 | 174, 786, 822 9, 005, 164 
Lb 2401| (861,233! 8716360! 902553 
| 
Lb 865, 279 | 72.000 | 2,081,088 | 100, 026 
Lb.. 12, 382, 624 | 929, 895 13, 487, 757 974, 328 
Lb 7, 042, O68 | 442, 622 11, 696, 543 965, 238 
ce 3 0,817,456 | 1,054,029 13, 857, 362 1, 612, 305 
, ...--| 58,451, 799 |.............] 58, 558, 068 
Doz 184,889 | 5,800,072 ' 6, 185, 673 6, 402, 925 





| Imported articles in competition with American-made goods 
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Unit | 12 months ending December— 
; of 
Article | quan- | 
| tity | 1928 1929 
er or i 
} Quantity Value Quantiiy | Value 
Laces, embroideries, ete .)........}........... $6, 766, 078 |............. $6, O87, 541 
Woolens (for clothing) ..} Lb_. &, 636, 797 15, 856, 546 8, 371, 969 15, 799, 361 
Silk manufactures. _..../_.___.__}. ool 41, 388, 361 |.. _- Sn 38, 851, 019 
Hats of straw, grass, ete. No ___ -| “22, 24, 726 7, 762, 973 37, 605, 912 14, 350, 815 
Stone, sand, cement, 
and lime alanine er a ee ld 8 ect Raa 6, 913, 759 
Glass and glass products & i socccal DE ind Scencbecell | 13,992, 792 
Pottery hile ne ctenb wanes Sulit «aie aiee iis Sh kas } BT, OG GME Liv dceu cos. 18, 808, 223 
See erento oe. & —f 76, 050 | 403, 808 17,735} 167, 502 
Iron and steel semi- | 
manufactures _.- See Ue ee ee 11, 003, 466 
Steel mill products, | 
manufactures.......__!- we oaancal a a tc bewmdiie 18, 173, 090 
Cutlery: 
Razors and parts__.| | | 
sien dut_- ! No. 77, 577, 792 601, 988 53, 102, O11 743, 413 
Scissors, shears, and 
clippers. -dut_.' No.... 1, 209, 48 269, 309 1, 292, 877 | 272, 43 
Pen, pocket, and 
other folding- 
blade salen | 
a aaa dut..| No....| 4,305, 332 | 207, 242 3, 857, 990 194, 338 
Other cutlery .dut.. No.._. 1, 079, 905 382,028 | 1, 122, 833 457, 761 
Table, kitchen, and 
other ware, ghased 
btn Lethaia | Lb... n 766, 680 196, 642 1, 058, 390 240, S86 
i oii tail eiRites |) ocelatadtiieinipainis 950, 044 |. ............ 1, 219, 912 
Needles, hand, sewing, | 
and darning._.__free. iJ 728, 475 854, 882 781, 623 | 815, 290 
Other needles. ...-dut_.|......--|....-.-.--.-- Se Oe ews dcbesinn a 266, 520 
Dental and surgical in- | 
struments _. Ah tae vetadancciae  \ » SS eee 853, 608 
Clocks, watches, OB itnsant Mh seek ee 13, 245, 009 STE 16, 922, 263 
Now, let us get the other side of the picture and see how muc eh 


the foreign workers are paid in comparison with what is paid 
in the United States. This is a most important matter in the 
consideration of tariff legislation, and I am therefore following 
with tables showing a comparison in the wage seale of the 
United States and Europe and the Orient. These tables are 
worthy of the closest attention, for they are very complete and 
brought up to the most recent date available. Would anyone 
want to see such a scale of wages in effect in this country? 


Standard hourly wages of adult male workers in various countries of the world, January, 1930,' by industry and occupation 


Aus- 
tria, 
ienna 


19 


65 


3Y 


OS 


. 98 


. 67 


[All figures in cents, United States currency] 





























| r 
‘Ye . Neth- U nited States 
Can- |Czecho-| Dene | resto. | 2 | erlands,|Poland,| Spain, | S¥& | 
ada, | slova- | mark, ; | France,| } Italy, |W: den, — 
N | nia, 7 | saouie Am- War- | Barce- | | 
I aed kia, \Copen- Tallinn| aris Berlin | Genoa ster- | saw lena | Stock- | Chi- | New gan 
real | Prague| hagen | | dam | | holm cago | York Fran- 
i | | 
tf 
118.67} 28.42} 60.46| 1206] 23.58] 36.78| 17.00] 40.63| 21.39] 19.65] 77.33 
79.11 | 23.38) 49.22 ].1206] 23.11] 37.01 | 1831} 36.61 | 17.25) 19.65) 68.74 
$4.06 | 2250! 46.81} 13.40] 2260] 40.60| 15.17] 35.40 |--..-..- ; W638) 52.80 
79.11) 25.16 | 50.86 | 13.40] 2162] 35.58) 1804] 30.17| 17.81] 16.38] 73.03 
eet en Oe td el OS 1 SRW 42K hk 16.38 | 44.30 
39.56 | 2220 ie | 36.78 | 14.64] 36.21 |--...... | 16.38) 48.60 
39.56 | 20.72 | 16.31. | 30.) SR © cee -| 10.98 | 13.10] 48.60 
67.25 | 26.94) 44.94| 1296/ 24.56/ 30.81 / 14.12] 33.79 | 21.39! 19.65] 40.28 
69.22 27.68) 61.36! 12.33 | 30.81 | 18.31 | 33.79) 2845!) 19.65) 45.65 
79.11 | 26.20) 48.95) 18.94 |. | 3081 |... I 19.65 | 44.30 
4.50) 13.32) 35.31) 7.50) 1631) 20.06) 11.51) 2.94) 10.75) 13.62) 33.56 
64.28) 6.64) 40.66} 10.99 | 26.53 | 31.04 | 18.31 | 30.98 |..---...| 19.65 | 40.28 
84.06; 23.68; 43.07] 14.20|.__...| 32.00]_-..._..| 3098 |---..... | 16.38) 42.96 
69.22 | 19.83 |........| 13.40 Pssorr: 31.04 | 18.31 eee a eee 14. 80 40. 23 
$4.06 | 23.38 | 4815] 15.28) o4 56 { 29.13 | 21.81 }.-..... 26.88 | 16.38 | 42.96 
4.06 30.78 | 48.15) 19.03 24.86 | 2.48 1........ | 37.52 | 20.44 | 48 33 
77.13 |.. | 6a ea... Tan Sa... t.... 18.08 | 42.96 
72.19 | 20.72 | 47.88| 14.47] 9006) 27.22) 2088 f222o | 14.80 | 37.50 
16.87 | 33.44 | 11.26] 16.31 | | 13. 08 |.....- 1277 | 13.10) 32.22 |........ 
' 
74.17 | 26.64 | 40.30 | 12.06 |-- ew od 18.83 | 32.18 19, 00 | 16.38 | 48, 33 
waocc}! SR90 12. pb ORO cee 35.82} 16.74] 36.61 |--....-. | 14.80} 40.28 
sail okt A ib teen 12.00 | 16.31 | 29.85) 13.08 Soria’ a aalact A ccit N eelereiettehae 
| | 
50.43 | 27.38 | 36.38 | 14.3 ‘32.31! 46.18 
50.43 | 27.38 | 36.38 | ‘ 11.53 | 46,18 
43. 51 2.72 | 33.17 ‘ 16. 38 j 40, 28 
37.58 | 17.76; 27.29 . . 16.38 | 36.25 
eb is . a: | ; 16.38 | 40.81 
met | be ate 7. ‘ 12.31 | 42.96 
| 21.16} 41.20 | 18.08 |......-. 
39, 56 | 12.28 | 39. 86 13.10 | 48.33 








1 Except for Australia (June, 1928), Austria (December. 1929), France (October, 1929), and the United States (May, 1929). 


Source: 


International Labor Review (published by the International Labor Office), April, 1930, table on pp. 562-566. Figures there given in foreign monetary units 


have been converted into cents of United States currency on the basis of foreign exehange rates from the United States Federal Reserve Bulletins, January, 1930, p. 23 


and March, 
l crown, 2.96 cents 
franc, 3.93 cents. 

cents 





Denmark, 
Germany, 
Sweden, 1 krona, 26. 






¥ 


cents, 





1 krone, 26.75 cents. 
1 reichsmark, 23.88 cents. 


1930, p. 130; as listed below: Australia, 1 shilling, 24.40 cents; 1 penny, 2.03 cents. 
Estonia, 1 kroon, 2. 80 cents. 
Italy, 1 lira, 5.23 cents. 


(Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., article on Currency, vol. 6, p. 880.) 
Netherlands, 1 florin, 40.23 cents. Poland, 1 gloty, 11.20 cents. Spain, 1 peseta, 13.10 


Austria, 1 schilling, 14.06 cents. Canada, $1, 98.89 cents. Czechoslovakia, 


France, 1 





1930 


(Information supplied by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce) 
India : 
Common laborer, per day $0. 
Semiskilled laborer, per day ....-- 20- 
Highly skilled laborer, per day_.-~-~~- a . 
Average wage, per month 11.: 
China: 
’easant laborer, per day~-—- . 20 ‘ 
Factory laborer, male, per month 50-12 
Factory laborer, female, per day i .15 
Japan: 
Latheman, per day ene 
Finisher opgnaianbaiaa 
Wood-pattern maker ....-~.--...-. 
Foundryman ‘ 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter 
Dlasterer 
Bricklayer _.-- 
Joiner 
Laborer, unskilled... ~~ 
Stevedore__ 
Philippine Islands: 
Carpenter, per 
a 
Laborer ....... 
Tinsmith - 2 
Electric installer __ - 


ad 


et et et et ee DOS 


— 


Well may one inquire of the workers of New Jersey and 
the United States, of what avail is it to you to be able to buy 
some foreign-made article at a few cents less in price, if you 


have not the money—which has gone to the foreign worker and | 


the foreign manufacturer—with which to pay for it? 

I have no complaint to make with those who insist upon buy- 
ing foreign-made luxuries if they have the money to pay for 
them, and I assure you that in many instances they will have 
to pay from 200 to 300 per cent more than they would have 
to pay for the equally as good American-made article; but I 
do not want the workers of the United States to be fooled by 
the false doctrine of the opponents of protection that such a 


policy will add to the increased cost of living by depriving them | 


of the opportunity to buy foreign-made goods. 

Many of the opponents of high tariff legislation contend they 
are opposed to it because the policy of protection is not a sound 
policy. This applies particularly to our friends on the other— 
Democratic—side of the aisle. It seems to me rather strange 
that they should hold such an attitude in view of their oft- 
repeated declarations and assertions in other respects that the 


Democratic Party is the only party which has at heart the wel- | 


fare of the working people and the protection of American 
industries. 


I venture to say that perhaps from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
membership of Congress has at some time or other had legisla- | 


tive experience in their State legislatures before coming to Con- 
gress; and I daresay that there is not one who has so served 
who did not have an opportunity to vote in favor of measures 
looking to the protection of the workers in industry. Our State 


legislatures have enacted laws for the betterment of factory con- | 


ditions; for protection against industrial diseases; for improved 
and protected machinery for the safeguarding of life and limb; 
for improved living conditions; for improved working conditions 
in the mines, and so forth, Many laws along these same 
humanitarian lines have been enacted by Congress covering in- 
dustries that are subject to regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Not only has legislation been enacted for the protection 
of the worker but likewise for the protection of the employer. 

All of this legislation provided for the protection and better- 
ment of the American workman has added to the cost of the 
things he produces. Along with these safeguards to his life and 
health has come a steady increase in wages and the gradual 
lowering of the hours of employment to the extent that the 
5-day week as a universal proposition seems not in the far 
distant future. 

Our Democratic friends will assure you in loudest terms that 
they are whole-heartedly for that kind of protection for our 
workers, yet when it comes to supporting by their votes the one 
paramount thing that makes it possible for the American work- 
man to enjoy all of these things—a policy of tariff protection 
such as is embraced in this measure, an act which will insure 
to our workers and those dependent upon them an abundant 
prosperity with plenty of work, high wages, and short hours— 
they seuttle the ship, vote against the bill, and denounce it to 
the world as a monstrosity and a gold brick. 

It is extremely difficult to understand the workings of the 
minds of some of our legislators on the question of protective 
tariff legislation. For instance, on the item of cement. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of a rate of 6 cents per hundred pounds on 
imported cement, Senator Brieasp, of South Carolina, offered 
what is known as the Blease amendment, which would permit 
cement to come in free of duty when imported for the use of a 
State, county, or municipality, for public purposes. Now, if we 
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|} ny own district and the State of New Jersey 


| this new 
| rosperity. 


| ent 
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are going to permit cement when used for such purposes to come 
in free of duty in order to save expense to the Ntate or 
municipality in the building of roads or the erection of build 
ings, why not pursue this line of thought to its logical conclu 
sion and import the labor with which to build the roads and 
erect the buildings to be constructed of duty-free cement. The 
one proposition is as logical as the other, but te my mind both 
are ridiculous; and yet practically all of the Democrats and 
quite a few of the low-tariff Republicans supported the amend 
ment. 

It was my privilege to serve as a member of the conference 
committee, which was composed of 10 members, 5 from the Sen- 
ate and 5 from the House. It so happens that geographically 
the South and Southwest had 4 members on the committee, 1 


| from North Carolina, 1 from Texas, and 2 from Mississippi, all 


Democrats. The West and Central West hud 4, all Republi 


| cans, leaving the great industrial section of the East with only 


2 representatives, the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr 
TREADWAY]| and myself, both good Republicans. It was also 
my privilege to serve as chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee in charge of the metals schedule, 
and as a member of the subcommittee on the earth and earthen 
ware schedule. 

Under these two schedules come many the industries of 
one of the great- 
est industrial States in the Union, und equally as great as an 
agricultural State in comparison with its area. The passage of 
tariff bill therefore means much to our welfare and 
Our workers in our industries are the greatest 
customers for our workers in agriculture; without steady em- 
ployment at high wages for our factory workers, there can be 
no outlet for the products of the farm. Each class is depend- 
upon the other for its means of existence, and both are 
dependent upon the protection afforded them in this bill aga'nst 
the inroads of foreign competition, which, if not checked, de 
stroys the home market and eventually leads to suffering and 
want. 

Mr. Speaker, much misinformation has been handed to the 
people as to the effects of this bill on the general public, and 
we have heard it branded time after time as the * billion dollar 
tariff bill” by which the users of the term mean to conyey the 
idea that a billion-dollar burden is being placed upon the Ameri 
can people by reason of the rate changes that have been made, 

That a better understanding may be had of what this bill 
provides in the way «af increases and decreases as compared 
with the present law, 1 give a brief summary based upon data 
prepared by experts of the Tariff Commission. 

No rate changes were made in 68 per cent of the total items 
in the present law. Increases were made in SSS items and de- 
creases in 235 items. Seventy-five items were transferred from 
the dutiable list to the free list and 48 items were transferred 
from the free list to the dutiable list, 

Based on the imports during 1928, the computed ad valorem 
equivalent of the duties under the present law is 33.22 per 
cent. Under the pending bill the equivalent ad valorem is 40.08, 
showing a general increase for all items, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, of 6.86 per cent, divided as follows: 

An increase of 2.37 per cent on industrials; and 

An increase of 10.82 per cent on agricultural products. 

The actual duties collected under the tariff act of 1922 on com- 
parable items amounted to $522,649,383; under the pending bill 
on the basis of 1928 importations the total duties collected would 
amount to approximately $630,456,280, a total increase of 
$107,806,897. 

This increase is divided 68 per cent on agricultural products 
and 32 per cent on industrials, or an increase of $72,181,314 on 
agricultural products, and an increase of $36,402,057 on indus- 
trials. 

A comparison of the average ad valorem rates or their equiva- 
lents under various tariff laws, including the pending bill, 
follows: 

The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


of 


McKinley law of 1890: Equivalent ad valorem____-- 48. 39 
Wilson law of 1894-1987: Equivalent ad valorem ___- 41 
Dingley law of 1897-1890: Equivalent ad valorem 46 
Payne-Aldrich law of 1909-1913: Equivalent ad valorem - 40.7 
Underwood law of 1913-1921: Equivalent ad valorem... 26. { 
The Fordney-McCumber law of 1922-1930: Equivalent ad valorem _ 58. 2: 
The present bill, based on 1928 importations: Equivalent ad 

a pues : 1 

Mr. Speaker, no tariff bill was ever enacted that was perfect 
or satisfactory to everybody. No legislative body could produce 
such a bill. There are, no doubt, some inequalities in this bill 
as there have been in every other tariff bill, whether written 
and adopted by a Republican Congress or a Democratic Con 
gress. In this act there may be some rates that are too high 
or some that are too low; in my opinion, there are some items in 
both classes. 
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ties slipping into a tariff bill in the act of 1922 when, for the 
first time in the history of the country, we adopted the so-called 
* flexible” provision, giving authority to the President, in as- 
sociation with the Tariff Commission, to raise or lower any 
rate on the dutiable list by 50 per cent. 

In this act we have amended and amplified that provision so 
as to make it more effective and workable and more promptly 
responsive to the wishes of interested parties. Under the new 
provision any interested party has the right to apply to the 
President for an increase or decrease to the limit of 50 per cent 
of the rate named in the bill. Even those foreign nations who 
are so bitterly complaining about the passage of this act, have 
the right to apply for a reduction in rates, a privilege which 
none of them extends to us in the matter of tariff rates. What- 
ever errors We may have made in fixing the rates in this bill, 


either by making them too high or too low may well be adjusted | 


in the proper direction under the 50 per cent limitation provided 
in the “ flexible” paragraph, for I do not think that we have 
erred one way or the other beyond that limit in the rates named 
in the act. 

In spite of the adverse reaction of the stock market to the 
final passage of this bill, which its chief opponents ascribe to it 
but which easily may be the result of punitive methods on the 
part of some influential international traders who have been so 
outspoken against the adoption of this legislation, if there is 


aby connection at all between the two events, I have every rea- | eq! ; 
| Vision is a cowardly surrender by Congress of its constitutional 
| rights and duties, for the Constitution places the power “ to 


son to believe that there will be an early recovery, and there will 
be renewed and increased business activity as soon as the world 
adjusts itself to the provisions of the new law, and our foreign 
commerce will again assume vast proportions even beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of. 

It usually takes at least a year following the adoption of a 
new tariff law before its real benefits to the country are mani- 
fested. Taken as a whole, I believe this is the best protective 
tariff bill that has ever been enacted. Especially is this true of 
its ndministrative features, and if these provisions are properly 
upplied, as I feel sure they will be under the guiding influences 
of the present administration, it should be many years hence 
before we should again be obliged to make a general revision 
of our tariff law with its consequent disruption to business, 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is the worst tariff 
bill ever presented to an American Congress. It might be inter- 
esting to consider the history of this long-drawn-out legislation. 


We took legislative notice of the possibility of some inequali- | 


} 








The House Ways and Means Committee began public hearings | 


on this bill on the 7th day of January, 1929, and they concluded 
their hearings on the 27th day of the following month. Many 
witnesses testified, some wise, some otherwise. More than 1,100 
witnesses testified and many filed briefs. Congress was con- 
vened in extra session on April 15, 1929, and the President in 
his message to Congress recommended a limited revision of the 
tariff. 

The idea, of course, was ostensibly to put agriculture on a 
parity with industry, but in reality it was to let the interests 
which had contributed to the Republican campaign fund col- 
leet * their’s,” as was stated in substance by Joe Grunpy be- 
fore he was appointed Senator. When the hearings had been 
concluded the 10 Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee 
were excluded from participation in framing the bill and the 
15 Republican members on said committee proceeded to hold 
secret hearings and to secretly draft 
same after they had spent approxinrately 70 days in secret 
drafting of the bill. The bill was reported to the House on 
the 7th of May, 1929, and the House passed the bill, under a 
gag rule, on the 28th day of the same month. The next day, 
May 29, 1929, it was referred to the Senate Finance Committee, 
and on the 13th of June following that committee began hear- 
ings and ended its hearings on the 18th day of July. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1929, a redrafted bill was reported to the Senate. 
The Senate commenced the debate on the bill on September 12, 
being in special session, and adjourned on the 22d day of No- 


vember. The regular session of Congress convened on the 2d 
day of December, 1929, and consideration of the bill was re- 


sumed in the Senate. On March 24, 1930, the Senate passed the 
bill and sent it to conference and the conference report reached 
the House on April 28. The House adopted the conference 
report on agreed itents on May 5, and on May 7 the Senate sent 
the controversial items back to conference, and on May 20 re- 
leases of the pledges made on the debenture and flexible pro- 
vision were made in the Senate. 

On May 27 the conference report on controversial items was 
made to the Senate and returned to conference on points of 
order, and this report was made to the Senate on May 29. 
Conference report on agreed items was returned to conference 
on points of order on June 5 and on the 13th of June the 
Senate adopted both conference reports and these conference 


| country. 


the bill, reporting the | 
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reports are being considered to-day (June 14) under the follow- 
ing special rule: 
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Resolved, That for the purpose of vote and debate the two conference 
reports on the bill H. R. 2667 shall be considered as one report. The 
reading of the two reports shall be waived, and the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House shall be read in lieu thereof. There 
shall be three hours of debate, which shall be confined to the reports, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways and Means, In the con- 
sideration of the reports all points of order shall be waived. At the 
conclusion of debate the previous question shall considered as 
ordered on the adoption of the reports. 


be 


This shows the method of hog tying the Heuse without op- 
portunity for fair discussion, and this method has been pur- 
sued every time anything pertaining to the bill has been before 
the House or committee. This rule even prohibits a separate 
vote on the two separate and distinct reports. We have to 
either vote it up or down. The rule also waives all points of 
order, The American people love fair play and will not approve 
of this procedure, which harks back to the days of Cannonism. 

This marks the history of the bill which has continuously 
been before the Senate and the House committees and in both 
bodies for 1 year, 5 months, and 7 days, receiving attention in 
3 sessions of Congress. The measure carries 887 increases in 
rates, and is in no wise a compliance with the President's 
request for a limited revision. The adoption of the flexible pro- 


” 


levy duties, imposts, and excises” in Congress, and not in the 
President or Tariff Commission. That is too much power to be 
placed in the hands of any one man, and our forefathers wisely 
provided against it. This bill is widely known and character- 
ized as the Grundy billion dollar tariff bill, although, techni- 
cally, it is the Hawley-Smoot bill. There are at this time 
approximately 5,000,000 people out of employment in the United 
States, and, according to the independent press of the country, 
to say nothing of the partisan press, unempoyment will be 
increased under its bill. In fact, its contemplated passage has 
already increased unemployment, has affected the stock market, 
has caused export trade to decline 21 per cent in the last 4 
month, has caused 30 foreign nations to protest against it, and 
has caused more than 1,000 leading expert economists to warn 
against it and denounce it and predict disaster to the country 
on its passage. Some of the largest manufacturing establish- 
ments in this country have protested against it. It has been 
declared by the American Bankers’ Association to be a blow at 
business. Practically all farm organizations have denounced 
it us contributing to the burdens of agriculture. It is not in 
conformity with the platform pledges of either party. It does 
not represent the desire of the American people, and this will 
be shown in the general elections this fall. 

As a result of it the Nation will witness a greater economic 
depression. It has already started an international war of tariff 
reprisals. It will make the poor poorer and the rich richer. 
It widens the gulf between them to the hurt and injury of our 
It is the highest tariff ever written, is a burden to 
agriculture, is extortionate, is grand larceny. It will be gen- 
erally condemned by the country. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
made a one-termer out of Mr. Taft, and Mr. Hoover might well 
profit by his example. Fifty-seven seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was another cost to the Republican Party of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. In this bill the source of Republican cam- 
paign expenditures has been more liberally rewarded than under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, a confirmation of the Bible doctrine 
“that the ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib.” 
The Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association had a representa- 
tive not a member of either body sitting in at the secret ses- 
sions of the Republican Finance Committee, according to the 
lobby investigation—a new and strange practice—*“* Herod out- 
Heroded.” Even the high-tariff-ridden State of Pennsylvania, 
where they mine iron and steel for a living, repudiated the action 
of Dr. Joe Grunpy, who lost to Secretary of Labor Davis by a 
plurality of 366,000. Under the flexible provision, for which the 
President stood, and the deciding vote for which was cast by 
the Vice President, the President can jack up a rate for some 
friendly interest, or he can pigeonhole it, as Coolidge did with 
the sugar recommendation of the Tariff Commission for the 
benefit of the Sugar Trust. Let it be remembered that while a 
tariff tax of $1 was levied on every 1,000 feet of soft lumber, 
which every man who builds a house will have to pay, tele- 
graph poles and railroad ties were put on the free list. It will 
be difficult for the farmer to see where he has been benefited by 
such iniquitous double dealing. 

The amendment which would have admitted cement free for 
public works was eliminated for the benefit of the cement trust 
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and 6 cents a hundredweight upon cement will add heavily to 
the cost of every mile of street or public roads in the United 
States and to eyery house in which cement is used. The bill 
as a whole will reduce employment because it restricts trade. 
It will contribute to unemployment and business stagnation, 
and for every dollar it puts in the farmer's pocket, it will take 
out 10. 
to live. The public pocketbook has suffered a raid. 

Very little of that kind is raised in this country. It does not 
carry a tariff on ordinary staple cotton and would not help the 
cotton farmer if it did because we produce an exportable sur- 
plus. The rate of 25 cents per bushel on corn is a joke sought 
to be perpetrated on the corn farmer. 
corn were imported into this country last year while we pro- 
duced last year 2,622,189,000 bushels. The comparison would 
possibly be about one ear to 
barrel, 
the bill, would have resulted for the .cotton farmer in an in- 
crease of $10 per bale on his cotton. It is the only way to make 
the tariff effective on agricultural products and this country will 
finally come to it. 

The flexible provision, placed in the tariff act of 1922 as an 
emergency matter, was apologized for at 
stundpat Republicans who sought to justify their votes for it 
on the grounds that we were just out of the war and that an 
emergency existed. During the life of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill it was invoked only four times—on milk-feed bran, 
long-handle paint brushes, phenol, and bobwhite quail. I pre 


dict that the flexible provision in this bill will be used to depress | 


and not to help the masses. Our farm products can not be sold 
to foreign countries unless we buy from them. Commerce is 
not a one-sided game. I was born and reared on a farm. I 
have done all kinds of work incident to farm life. I own a 
farm now. I live in an agricultural district. I know something 
about the problems of the farmers. I know they are in hard 
shape. I know they are depressed. I know many of them are 
in debt and that a great many have lost their farms. 


already overburdened. This bill will add to their burdens. It 
will add approximately a billion dollars to the consumers, 
does not place agriculture on a parity with industry. There 


was no demand by the country for a bill of this kind. The idea 
was to revise it only in a limited way so as far as possible to 
place agriculture on a parity with industry. The President 
said so much in his message to Congress. Under the flexible 
provision in the Fordney-McCumber Act the President, on rec- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commission, was empowered to raise 
or lower existing rates 50 per cent. Had there been any 
demand for higher rates the President could have acted. 

The bill was brought to the floor of the House under a gag 
rule from the Committee on Rules, which committee is composed 
of eight Republicans and four Democrats, but the Democrats 
on the committee were shunted aside, and the rule for the con- 
sideration of the bill was formulated by the Republicans of the 
committee. Under the rule adopted for the consideration of 
the bill no amendments could be offered except such amendments 
as had been agreed upon by a majority of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. The Republicans 
claimed that they were framing a bill for the whole country, 
and yet the high-handed tactics which I have just mentioned 
and which they adopted demonstrates that nothing was farther 
from their minds. They partisanly selected whom they would 
favor, just as Frank and Jesse James did whom they would 
rob. I submit that in free America, in the “ greatest 
making body in the world,” a body supposed to be democratic 
in theory and practice, the public will condemn the gag rule 
and the gag methods which have closed the mouths and ren- 
dered futile the efforts of their Representatives on the floor of 
this House. There are 435 Representatives in the House, and 
yet, under the gag rule, only 8 Members of the House were 
privileged to offer amendments, 427 Members being denied that 
privilege. If that is fair dealing, then all of our teaching has 
been in vain and our faith is vain. Did Mussolini ever usurp 
and exercise more authority? Talk about “the greatest delib- 
erative body in the world” when 8 Members of the House are 
given certain privileges denied to 427 Members who are here to 
represent their constituents and who have taken the same oath. 
Whither are we drifting, anyway? I voted against the gag rule, 
and all who voted for it will have a hard time in justifying 
their votes before their constituents, depriving them of having 
any voice in the matter. 

I would not vote to delegate my rights and the rights of 
my constituents to the “annointed eight” for the House to 
“hog tie” itself in order to give the privileged few the right 
to collect their campaign expenditures, as was expressed by 
Joe Grunpy before he became a Senator and while testifying 


a wagonload, or one grain to a | 
The debenture plan, rejected by the Republicans from 


the time by many | 


They are | 
It | 
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Every man who labors will have to pay more in order | 
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before the lobby committee. 


Grunpy was then frank, to say 
the least, and admitted the fact, which the public has long 
known, that campaign contributions to the Republican cam 


paign fund are returned with compound interest as soon after 
the election as possible. This rule was adopted by a practically 
party vote, and upon it the Democrats can safely to the 
country. Had this bill been fairly considered in House, 


the 


| when each and every Member had an equal opportunity to offer 
The bill carries a tariff on long staple or sea-island cotton. | 


Only 407,085 bushels of | 








| celed. 


amendments, quite a different bill would have been the result, 
But the country is to be pilfered and plundered by the special 
interests and special rules of iniquity must prevail. Under this 
procedure we had to either vote for the bill as a whole or vote 
against it as a whole. Only a small part of the bill was read 


in the House. The bill contained 727 paragraphs, and only 6 
of them were read. Is it any wonder that people are losing 
faith in Congress? Is it any wonder that the bill does not do 


justice to the farmers, the laborers, and consumers, and that 
trade relations with other nations are seriously impaired? The 
Democratic Party stands for a tariff for revenue—a tariff so 
framed as to give equal protection to labor and capital, to the 
public generally, and which will not unduly tax the great masses, 


for after all a tariff is an indirect tax, and the indirect tax 
levied under this bill will bring about industrial conditions 
which will bring more distress to the farmers and the con 


sumers generally than the World War brought to the farmers 
of England and France. 

During the past few years farm property in the United States 
has decreased more than $17,000,000,000 and during the same 
period of time farm values have decreased more than $13,000,- 
000,000, and during the same time the taxes of the farmers in 
the United States have been raised from $350,000,000 per annum 
to $900,000,000 per annum. Under this bill, export trade will be 
practically destroyed. The cost of living is already too high 
and the public ought not to be further plundered, There is 
ample provision under the act of 1922 to secure a tariff based on 
the cost of production in this country and abroad, without fur- 
ther legislation, but the Grundy crowd had to be compensated— 
the forward States advance more to the rear. This country can 
not be prosperous unless we sell our products abroad and when 
we erect a tariff wall so high that the products of other nations 
can not come in, then we are committing economic suicide. We 
can not make our farmers prosperous by further increasing their 
taxes in an indirect way without giving to them corresponding 
benefits. This bill adds to their burden and it is no wonder that 
the present census shows a drift from the farms to the cities. 
Shoes which now cost $10 will hereafter cost $12. Gloves for 
men, women, and children are increase! from 50 cents to $1. 
Leather gloves, which now cost $2, will hereafter cost $38. A 
$3 hat will now cost $4.66. Woolen underwear is increased from 
50 cents to $1 per suit. The increase on felt hats will be from 
$1 to $1.50. Automobiles and trucks will cost more. The tariff 
on glass, lumber, and paint, in fact all of the material used in 
the erection of an humble home, will cost at least $100. The 
sugar in your coffee will cost you more. In fact the sugar in- 
crease will be about $7.50 per family; the total cost to the con- 
sumer will be $350,000,000 per annum. Knives, forks, china 
ware, linens, quilts, and blankets, and so forth, will all cost 
more. 

In fact, everything used is taxed. Hight hundred and twenty 
five specific increases have been made, and the farmer is harder 
hit than anyone else. A tariff ought to place the producers of 
this country on an equal or better basis than our foreign com- 


| petitors, and then it ought to stop—a tariff that gives adequate 
law- | 


protection to all and not a few, a tariff that will promote com- 
merce instead of destroying it. Farm organizations have con- 
demned it as not placing agriculture on a parity with industry; 
as increasing their burdens. The future historian will look in 
vain for any legislation which has been so marked with greed. 
It gives a stone when bread was requested. I have heretofore 
mentioned the fate of the Republican Party on the Payne 
Aldrich bill. Let us go a little farther back and recall the fact 
that in 1890 the Harrison administration went to wreck on the 
McKinley tariff bill, which was passed in June. It then re 
quired six years to get a Republican Congress back in Washing- 
ton. June is, indeed, a bad month for the Republicans when 
they have as their chief object a tariff steal. William Philip 
Simms, a prominent newspaper writer, already predicting 
that as a result of the tariff the war debts may have to be can- 
To the shame of this country, they have already been 
eanceled to the extent of over $11,000,000,000. The Italian debt 
settlement cost Texas alone over $44,000,000. Exclusive of war 
debts, America has invested in foreign countries now nearly 
$17,000,000,000, and America is adding to this more than two bil- 
lion annually, and by the time the present year ends foreigners 
will owe us approximately $19,000,000,000. If we add to this 
the war debts they owe us it will amount to the staggering sum 


is 
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of $389,000,000,000 
There should be no dis 
Until we can ge new deal at 
tax-burdened people of this 
prayer of the Norwegian sailor: 


rimination. 


the ballot box, about all the 
poor, country can do is to pray the 


right ar 


irk is 


ve 


Your seas are 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, in the Book of Proverbs we are 
told that “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein,” 
is sure to overtake those responsible for the enactment of the 
abominable Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. It had only a few friends 
when it was framed, but its provisions are so vicious that it 
now has no defenders except those who are its beneficiaries, 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill the last word in 
mental favoritism 


us by your strong m ; 


so great, and my |! 


not strong. 


is 


It filches the pockets of the many to enrich the favored few. 

For every dime it drops into the farmer’s pocket it extracts 
a dollar. 

It increases the almost unbearable burdens under which the 
o-called common people are staggering. 

It is un-Democratic, un-Republican, and un-American. 

It will tremendously increase the cost of living. 

It unjustly enlarges the undeserved bounties and unearned 
profits of the industrial classes, 

It substantially increases the spread between what the farmer 
gets for his commodities and what he pays for his supplies. 

It increases the cost of practically everything the ordinary 
citizen buys. 

It will bring prosperity only to those who, by its discrimina- 
tory provisions, are licensed to plunder the public. 

It does not fulfill the promises made in either 


the Demo- 


pledges. 

It brings to the agricultural classes no worth-while relief, 
but, on the contrary, subjects them to greater burdens, drives 
them closer to the pit of insolvency, and leaves them helpless 
und mangled, like the man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, 

It does not place agriculture on an equality with industry. 

It has been unequivocally condemned by over 1,000 economists, 
representing every first-class university in the United States, 
men of great learning and experience, students of public and 
economic problems, of all political schools of thought, who de- 
nounce it unconscionable, indefensible, and a base sacrifice 
of our national interests. 

It slaps in the face foreign nations who are our best customers, 
and will close foreign markets to our products. 

It will cause other nations to enact retaliatory legislation, 
build high tariff walls against the importation of our agricul- 
tural and industrial products, and ultimately drive Europe into 
an economic league against us. 

It will play havoc with our foreign trade and create ill will 
against us among the people to whom we want to sell our sur- 
plas products. 

It will impair the purchasing power of the masses and reduce 
the domestic demand for the products of our mills and factories, 
thereby slowing down production and increasing unemployment. 

It represents a big victory won by the troops of special 
privilege. The buccaneers of big business from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the New England States were 
marshaled in battle array behind this bill, which they dressed 
in the tattered livery of agriculture in order to deceive the 
American farmer while enriching the industrial freebooters. 

It does not accomplish the purpose for which Congress was 
called in extra session. President Hoover and the Republican 
Party promised a tariff bill that would place agriculture on an 
equality with industry. The Hawley-Smoot bill signally fails 
to redeem this pledge. To paraphrase the language of Dante, 
President Hoover and his party gave us “an abundant promise 
and a meager fulfillment.” 

It will lead the masses or so-called common people of America 
through a labyrinth of error to economie disaster. “God out- 
shoots Satan, sometimes with his own bow.” An exploited and 
outraged publie will find in the vicious provision of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill a brood of evils and many weapons with which 
to destroy those who enacted it. 

On a medal commemorating the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, appears this inscription: “ The breath of God has gone 
forth and they are dispersed.” In like manner the wrath and 
condemnation of the masses of the American people will smite, 
hip and thigh, those responsible for this pernicious legislation. 

It tremendously impairs the purchasing power of the masses 
and imposes an unnecessary burden on all yocational groups 
except those engaged in manufacturing. 
of the people. 


as 


Those who voted for its enactment were con- 
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Phere should be a tariff for all or for none. | sciously or unconsciously influenced by a policy as fatal and 


} 


| 


| nature, 
| secure procession of the most important blessings.” 


This fate | 








It picks the pockets | 
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unwise as that of “the Indian who fells the tree that he may 
gather the fruit, and the Arab who plunders the caravans of 
commerce, who are actuated by the same impulse of savage 

and relinquish for momentary rapine the 


long and 


It embodies the dull, callous, harsh, and unethical New Eng- 
land school of political thought and reflects the unconcealed 
impudence and contempt with which the manufacturing classes 
have always looked upon the demands of agriculture for equality 


| Of opportunity. 


It pretends to do something for agriculture which it does not 
do and is ingeniously framed to divert attention from the graft 


| that lurks in every schedule of the bill so the plundered public 
govern- | 


will leave the beneficiaries of this special-privilege legislation 


| undisturbed and uninterrupted in the enjoyment of their un- 


earned bounties. 

It pours the milk of special privilege into the mouths of 
industrial giants and big business behemoths. 

Its effects will be as mischievous as its provisions are un- 


| sound and uneconomic. 


In enacting the flexible provision of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill you are not doing very much, just tearing a few pages out 
of the Constitution of the United States. ‘ 

In ancient France men sold themselves into slavery in order 
to escape taxation. The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, by increasing 
the burdens of tariff taxation, will tremendously stimulate the 
drift of the agriculture classes toward economic vassalage. 

It will unconscionably increase the unearned bounties of big 


| business, which caparisoned, pampered and petted, stands hal- 


| tered in the gilded stall of privilege like an ox lowing only for 


3 . : . ; . | provender. 
cratic or Republican platforms or President Hoover’s campaign | 


Its provisions are indefensible. It is like a villain with a 
smiling cheek, or a red apple rotten at the heart. As all the 
perfume of Arabia could not sweeten or remove the smell of 


| blood from Lady Macheth’s little hand, so all the explanations 


of the outrageously high schedules of this measure will deceive 
no one or purge it of its stench. 

According to tradition, Dionysius, or St. Denis, who was 
beheaded by the emperor, picked his severed head in his hand 
and walked with it 2 miles to the Parisian hill of Montmartre, 
where he was buried. It seems that the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill, after being decapitated by the coalition in the Senate, 
picked up its severed head, replaced it on its bloody shoulders, 


| and romped up Pennsylvania Avenue to the White House, where 


it received the blessings of Father Herbert. 

If the American people stand mute and accept the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill without emphatic protest, then they will swal- 
low anything, and submit to any burden the special-privilege 
classes see fit to impose. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, during the period of my membership in this body I have 
rendered to the people of my district a report of my services 
every two years. Ordinarily I make such report to them in per- 
son in public meetings in every county in the district. At such 
meetings I advise and consult with the people and obtain their 
views and judgment on the questions affecting the public inter- 
est. I believe what Lincoln said was true—that the common 
judgment of the people is sound and that judgment should be 
represented. 

This is the first exception to the making of such report at such 
meetings, made necessary by the continued sessions of Congress 
where I believed it was my duty to remain until adjournment. 

From time to time I have published nry views upon all public 
questions as they have presented themselves for legislation by 
Congress. But I propose to supplement such views by reporting 
my position on the major questions as they appeared from time 
to time in the Cona@rEssIONAL ReEcorp. 

Seniority through continued service and experience is essential 
to influence and accomplishment in Congress. Membership on 
the most powerful committees is only obtained in that way. My 
membership on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 


| is the first representation Oklahoma has had on that powerful 


committee having exclusive legislative jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters pertaining to transportation. Equitable freight and export 
rates affect the price of everything the farmer buys and sells, 

If you believe I have faithfully represented your interests and 
my services meet with your approval, the only opportunity you 
will have to effectively express that approval will be at the 
conring primaries. You will then nominate the one to represent 
you—hence the importance of attending the primary and con- 
tributing your best judgment in making that selection. I will 
appreciate your support now as always, and when nominated 
and elected will continue to give in return the best services at 
my command. 





eee 
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During this Congress a multitude of problems presented them 
selves for consideration and much important legislation was | 
enacted, which will receive our consideration from time to time 
in future reports. Among the many important propositions 
which have had my support are the following: The agricultural 
marketing act; an amendment to the cleomargarine act, impos 
ing a tax on the yellow cooking compounds selling as substitutes 
for butter; the warehouse act; expansion of the foreign field 
service with agencies abroad to search for markets for farm 
products; the bill to suppress unfair and fraudulent practice in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural conrmmodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; relief for the storm-flooded States, 
including Oklahoma, which bill authorized an appropriation of 
$7,000,000 for loans to farmers in the flood, storm, and drought- 
stricken district ; an act preventing the manufacture, sale, and | 
transportation of misbranded or deleterious foods; revision of | 
the tariff; veterans’ legislation; expansion of the Federal aid 
road program ; Federal bus regulation ; expansion of the public- 
building program; flood relief through the reservoir system; 


channelization of harbors and rivers, including the Mississippi | 


to St. Paul and the Missouri to Omaha; reorganization of the 


Federal Power Commrission; and the act establishing a national | 


health institute to give the general public the benefit of the 
latest experiments by noted specialists in the treatment and 
cure of malignant diseases as cancer, tuberculosis, and others. 
Among the bills which I introduced during this Congress were 
the following: A bill authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 
for use in investigation, experimental, and demonstration work 
at the Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College at Good- 
well, Okla.; a bill granting benefits to the Oklahoma Agricul- 


| demanding greater markets abroad at 


| clusion 





tural and Mechanical College at Stillwater, Okla., as provided 
for in the acts of July 2, 1862, and July 23, 
passed the House during the last session providing for an addi- 
tional Federal judge for the western district of Oklahoma em- 
bracing all 12 counties in the eighth congressional district. A 
public building at Ponea City, Okla., and the selection of Alva 
and Tonkawa as sites for public buildings, to be included in 
appropriations already authorized, were secured. 


At this time we propose to present the facts in relation to the 


two questions which attracted nation-wide interest and incurred 
more controversies during the closing days of the session just 
ended than any others, namely, the revision of the tariff and 
veterans’ legislation. 


THE TARIFF REVISION 


For more than a year of almost continuous session Congress 
grappled with the complex and difficult problems of tariff re 


vision. 
ally deluged with propaganda from every selfish interest in the 
country, eager to take advantage of an opening up of the ques 


; ; : ; ‘ ‘ | 
tion of the tariff to secure protection and increased protection, | 


even at the expense of the industry in whose behalf the revision 
was undertaken. 


sig business fought the tariff bill, resorting to misinformation | 


und misrepresentation in its campaign of opposition. Alarmed 
at the increased rates levied in the bill on industrial products, 
it vociferously proclaimed that they more than 
any possible advantage that might accrue to agriculture from 
increased rates on farm products, attempting by their insidious 
propaganda to induce agriculture to join in a campaign to de- 
feat a bill carrying more substantial relief for the farmers than 
any in our entire tariff history. 

AMERICAN-OWNED FACTORIES ABROAD WANT FREE 


TRADE WITH US 


Why did big business oppose the tariff bill? American indus 
tries have invested in factory plants in Germany, Great Britain, 
the Irish Free State, Cuba, France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and Italy nearly three thousand million dollars. General Mo- 
tors owns and operates large factories in Germany; Henry Ford 
manufactures all his tractors and many of his automobiles at 
Cork, Irish Free State; General Electric has huge investments 
abroad. 

There are large American owned and operated shoe factories 


in Czechoslovakia, unconcerned in the fact that many shoe fac- | 


tories in New England are closed, with thousands of workers 
American citizens—out of employment. 
There are big American owned and operated packing plants 


in Argentina protesting against any proposed increase of duty | 


on cattle and poultry products. Their stand for international- 
ism and free trade is not predicated on the sound policy of 
protecting our home market to give our home people employ- 
ment but of protecting their profits on cheap foreign labor, the 
products of which they insist on selling in our home market in 
competition with our own. For increased profits they would 
sacrifice American labor and American agriculture. It is a cold- 
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1866; a bill which | 


During this time every Member of Congress was liter- | 


counteracted | 
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blooded policy, this increase of profits through decreased 
duction costs and importation into the home market that 
them their start. They want the duties as low as possible. It 
is a brutal policy of giving the jobs that to our own 
laboring people and farmers to the of foreign 
countries, 


pro- 


gave 


belong 
eheap labor 
THR INCREASED RATES ON FARM 


PRODUCTS FULLY 


The issue in this controversy is clear-cut. It is the captains 
of mass production and international bankers on the one side 
the expense of the mar 
kets at home, and on the other side are the farmers of the 
country demanding protection of the home market by the ex- 
competitive farm products from abroad. rhis 
the in this controversy now raging over this country: 
Shall the capital invested in foreign countries control our do- 
mestic policy at the expense of our home market? Competitive 
foreign farm products are flooding our markets, depressing 
the price, and their tmportations are rapidly increasing each 
year, congesting our markets and every avenue and channel of 
trade. 


JUSTIFIED 


issue 


is 


A brief consideration of some of our importations of agricul- 
tural products for the calendar year 1929 presents a striking 
picture of the swollen tides of foreign commerce inundating our 
markets and, in a veritable whirlpool of competition, absorbing 
a large per cent of the profits which should rightfully accrue 
to our home producers. 

In that year $21,531,710 worth of cattle was imported into 
our markets, an increase of nearly 400 per cent since 1923; 
$54,698 worth of hogs ; $241,624 worth of sheep; $355,856 worth 
of live poultry, compared with $276,328 worth in 1923 ; 61,853,266 
pounds of fresh meats, valued at $8,800,748, compared with 
28,783,241 pounds, valued at $3,675,237 in 1923; 118,583,850 
pounds of prepared and preserved meats with a valuation of 
$16,673,205, representing in quantity of imports nearly nine 
times as much as came into our markets from foreign sources in 
1923; 307,912 dozen valued at $90,602, and 26,080,059 
pounds of dried, frozen, and prepared eggs, yolks, and albumen, 
with a valuation of $8,493,358; 7,215,722 gallons of milk and 
cream, valued at $5,989,473; 7,867,493 pounds of condensed 
and evaporated milk, milk and cream powder, valued at $1,106, 
886; 2,772,746 pounds of butter, with a valuation of $1,086,378; 
76,381,795 pounds of cheese, valued at $22,282,200; 515,658,541 
pounds of hides and skins, valued at $137,281,386; 35,982,378 
pounds of rice (uncleaned, cleaned—except patna flour, meal, 
ete.), valued at $1,618,247; $17,454,398 worth of fodders and 
feeds, compared with $8,857,399 in 1923; 334,171,862 pounds of 
oil cake and oil-cake meal, valued at $6,714,772, compared with 
124,124,000 po inds in 1923, valued at $1,764,479; vegetables and 
vegetable preparations, valued at $47,796,874, an increase 
more than $22,000,000 over the 1925 valuation; 174,786,822 
pounds of canned tomatoes, nearly six times the 123 figure and 
with a valuation of $9,005,164, compared 
$1,715,739 in 1923; $58,558,068 worth of fruits, 
$44,415,413 worth in 1923; 31,239,832 pounds of 
at $1,.465.8386; $79.335.487 worth of oilse an increase 
nearly $11,000,000 since 1923; $84,243.416 worth of 
oils, expressed, and fats, an increase of more than 41 
since 1923: $53,821,354 worth of unmanufactured 
$3,276,784 worth of unmanufactured flax; pound 
of cotton, valued at $53,333,212; and 280,360,678 pounds of 

, unmanufactured), with a valuation 


eggs, 


ot 


to a valuation o 
compared with 
peanuts, valued 
es, of 
vegetable 
per 


tobacco 


cent 
2233 275,455 
33.212: 
wool (including mohair, etc 
of $87,344,471. 

PROTECTION 


FOR AGRICULTURE 


Adequate protection against the importation of these item 
which are glutting our markets and forcing our home farmers 
to ruthless competition with the products of foreign lands and 
labor would make possible a more orderly production, a more 
profitable diversification, and a better balance in agriculture 
than has heretofore existed. For instance, according to stat: 
ment of Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, o1 
importations of vegetables require 385,000 acres to prod 
of soybean oil, 160,000 acres; of corn, 84,000 acres; of nuts, 
67,000 acres; of figs, 62,000 acres; of meats and meat produ 
341.000 acres; of dairy products and by-products, 450,000 acres 
of cattle, hogs, and sheep, 818,000 acres. On a 
volume of domestic flax consumption and production tl 
creased rates on flax, flaxseed, and linseed oil which the new 
law imposes make possible a substitution of 2,500,000 acres ol 
flax for hard red spring wheat. The total shift in acreage from 
crops of which we now produce too great a surplus to crops 
which increased tariff protection now offers a better market 
could run as high as 10,000,000 acres. 
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Tmportant agricultural products upon which the rate of duty 
haus been raised are cattle, meats and meat products, hides, wool, 
long-staple cotton, flaxseed, soybeans, butter and cheese, milk 
and cream, casein, eggs and egg products, and a large variety of 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables. 


In his analysis of the act, Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Acvriculture, in substance said: 

The average farm family’s annual budget is $1,159 What is the 
effect of the tariff upon this budget? We find by applying the new rates 
to it, weighting the rate on each item by the expenditure for that item 
to get a tariff rate, that the weighted average tariff rate on commodities 
purchased by farmers was 16 per cent by the tariff act of 1922 and is 
20.2 per cent by the tariff act of 1950. This would indicate, then, that 
the maximum possible increase in the farmer's budget on account of the 
increased rates would be about 4 per ceut, ov about $48 a year. 


But this does not complete the analysis 
which the American 
materials 


A large part of the increase 
farm or which are 
by American agriculture. 
articles comprise 50 per cent of the farmers’ purchases, and it is 
Eliminat- 
ing these items, the tariff rates on the remaining dutiable items average 
o4 per cent by 
We 


average 


is on Commodities produces, 
inanufactured 


Phew 


on tiem that the rates are highest and the increases greatest 


from raw produced 


the act of 1922 and 38 per cent under the present act. 
that a be added to the 
American farm family’s budget as a result of the rates on items 


then, 


Ree the alarming sum of $6 year may 
in which the farmer is not interested as a producer 

the term ’ has been bandied about 
so promiscuously and so generally that it has come to be considered as 
a general term embracing rates on all agriculiural Such is not 
the The average farm family spends $16.54 per year on coffee, 
$4.96 on tea, $4.36 on bananas; and these commodities, not grown in the 


Moreover “high agricultural rates 


items. 


case 


United States, as well as many spices and crude rubber which are 
included in the items of the family budget, bear no duty whatever. 
There is, in addition, a large free list, including many of the com- 


modities purchased by farmers. There is no duty on fuels, gasoline, and 
5.52 annually, and 
fertilizer and materials used for fertilizers likewise come in duty free. 
More than nt of the farmer’s expenditures for tools and ma- 
chinery is for the free list, and considerable part of the 
remaining expenditures is for items such as automobiles, on which the 
tariff is ineffective. More than 60 per cent of the farmers’ expenditures 
for building materials, and more than 22 per cent of their expenditures 
for equipment and miscellaneous supplies are for items on the free list. 
Summarizing, about 39 per cent of the farmers’ expenditures goes for 
items on which the tariff act of 1930 levies no duty 

then—50 per cent of the American farmer's purchases for 
conmodities produced by American agriculture and 39 per cent for com- 
modities on the free list—and we have only 11 per cent of his expendi- 
ture for commodities bearing a tariff and in which he has no interest as 


lubricating oils, for which the average farmer pays $9 
87 per ct 
items 


s 


on a 


Consider 


a producer, 

Assuming that the increases on agricultural commodities were 
entirely effective, the income per farm the of 1928 
production and prices would be increased by about $150 while the aver- 
age expenditures per farm would be increased about $48 by increases in 
duties on commodities purchased, leaving a net balance in change of 
duties of about $102 per farm in favor of the farmer 


rate 


average on basis 


PRODUCTS MORE DOUBLE 


ON ALL OTHERS 


INC RKASE IN BATES ON FARM THA) THB INCREASE 

On an equivalent ad valorem basis the percentage of increase 
on farm products in the new law is 54.43, more than twice the 
increase in rates on the other products in the bill. The signifi- 
cance of this increase is emphasized by its comparison with the 
rate of increase on all items covered in the bill, which is only 
6.17 per cent. 

The opposition to a protective tariff claimed that the rates 
on farm products are ineffective. With the exception of wheat 
and cotton such rates are effective, as we have shown by the 
importation of farm products in our home market. While they 
may not be fully effective at all times on the basic crops men- 
tioned, because we have an exportable surplus, yet even they 


1 . | 
Who oppose such rates would not for one moment contend for | 


those products and you immediately expose our seaboard cities, 
our consuming centers, to a flood of Canadian, Australian, 
\rgentine, and Venezuelan wheat produced upon cheap lands 
with cheap labor, with transportation costs to such markets 
lower than the costs to the mid-West farmer in our own country, 
so that those rates are a necessary barrier for protection against 
such contingencies, and the sume is true of long-staple cotton. 
THES®S 


their removal even on wheat and cotton. Remove the rates : 


COMPARE RATES 
With those imposed by the recently enacted law on certain items 
of outstanding importance to agriculture, are illustrative of the 


ree of increased protection afforded its products under the | 
i 


The following table, comparing the rates under the 1922 ms 


cle 


OO act: 
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Com pariaon of rates in acts of 1922 and 1930 


JUNE 14 


Rate of duty 


Commodity 


} Act of 1922 | 


— — ; 


Act of 1930 


Live cattle, weighing less than 700 | 144 cents per pound_._| 244 cents per pound. 


pounds. | } 
Live cattle, weighing more tha 700 | 2 cents per pound .| 3 cents per pound. 
pounds } 
Hogs 1g cent per pound_._..| 2 cents per pound. 
Beef and veal. 3 cents per pound.....| 6 cents per pound 
se eo atadtinedinbeatoteinin tee 2% cents per pound___| 5 cents per pound. 
amb 


4 cents per pound 

3% cent per pound__.- 
3 cents per pound. 

8 cents per dozen __ 
6 cents per pound 

2% cents per gallon 
20 cents per gallon___ 
1 cent per pound._._. 


7 cents per pound. 

244 cents per pound. 

8 cents per pound. 

10 cents per dozen. 

| 11 cents per pound. 
614 cents per gallon. 

| 56.6 cents per gallon. 
1.8 cents per pound. 


Fresh pork _. 
Live poultry 
Eggs in the shell 
Frozen eggs 
Fresh milk 
Cream. . 
Condensed milk, 


unsweetened 


Condensed milk, sweetened -| 144 cents per pound. ..| 2% cents per pound. 
Cheese 5 cents per pound. . 7 cents per pound but 
not less than 35 per 
; ! cent ad valorem. 
Se ee ek eee 2'4 cents per pound._-_| 5!4 cents per pound. 
GEE 0- onesirowe Z 12 cents per pound 14 cents per pound. 
Corn ‘ 15 cents per bushel 25 cents per bushel. 
Buck wheat 10 cents per 100 pounds.| 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal Free %o of 1 cent per pound 
ee 40 cents per bushel. 65 cents per bushel. 


Linseed oil _- 
Peanuts, not shelled 
Peanuts, shelled ‘ d 
Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine......-.| 
Onions " : E is 
Dried beans ‘heal 
Scoured wool, not finer than 44’s (on | 
wool finer than 44’s increased to 
37 cents per pound and on un- | 
scoured wool to 25 cents per 
pound). 
Wrapper tobacco, stemmed. -. 


3.3 cents per pound..._| 
3 cents per pound _. 4% cents per pound. 
4 cents per pound | 7 cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound..__.| 5 cents per pound 
1 cent per pound __ | 244 cents per pound. 
134 cents per pound | 3 cents per pound 
31 cents per pound _. 32 cents per pound. 


414 cents per pound. 


---| 2.75 cents per pound 2.92 cents per pound. 


t 


BEAST CLAIMS HIGH RATES [N FARM PRODUCTS WILL INCREASE COST OF 
LIVING 

It is conceded on all sides by all parties that the outstanding 
feature of this bill is the protection assured farm products, the 
rates on competitive foreign farm products being higher than in 
any preceding tariff bill in all our history. In all the poisonous 
propaganda of misrepresentation and denunciation concerning 
this bill you have not heard from any responsible source that 
the rates on agricultural products were too low. No one has 
had the temerity to make any such claim. On the other hand, 
the greatest opposition to this bill comes from those who are 
denouncing the rates as too high. The captains of industry 
are opposing this bill upon that ground. They claim that the 
rates will be largely effective, that they will increase the cost 
of food products to labor, and.that labor, in turn, will demand 
increased wages and the increased cost of production in this 
country will further handicap them and lessen their profits in 
disposing of the products of their mass production in competi- 
tion with cheap labor in foreign countries. 

Even supposing their claim was true, are we to sacrifice the 
welfare of our people at home for the profits of the products of 
mass production which must be sold abroad in competition with 
cheap labor? Our first concern should be to see that our neces 
sary production at home, especially that which is primary and 
essential to life, should return at least a reasonable profit to 
the producers. But there is more hot air than there are hot 
facts in this howling and yowling about the increased cost of 
production. 

The immediate effect of the high rates on farm products may 
be to temporarily increase the cost of living, but this will be 
more than offset in the increased capacity of the farmers to buy 
the products of industry which represents steady employment at 
good wages to labor. 

The president of the organized labor unions of the country 
came forward in support of farm legislation with the statement : 


We want the farmers to get better prices for their products. As long 
as union labor has steady employment it is willing to pay more for its 
food products and thus share its prosperity with the farmer. 


How different is the unselfish position of organized labor thus 
stated from the position of the so-called captains of industry 
and internationalists who attempted to assassinate the bill on 
the ground that it would curtail our foreign trade and thereby 
diminish their profits on transactions in foreign countries. 

But while, as we have said, the immediate effect of the high 
rates on farm products may be to temporarily increase the cost 
of living, the marketing agency for farm products is being 
reorganized and there is substantial hop that ultimately 
there will be an elimination of at least a major portion of 
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the enormous overhead and waste now existing between the 


producer and consumer, so that while the farmers will receive | 


higher prices for their products the consumers will be able to 
purchase them at prices lower than they are now paying. A 
brief statement from my speech on the floor of the House during 
consideration of the agricultural marketing bill emphasizes the 
importance of this phase of the problem: 


THE ENORMOUS COST OF SELDING FARM PRODUCTS TO CONSUMER 
Here at home is the biggest field for improvement in farm conditions. 


For the $9,779,000,000 which the farmer received for his farm products 


the consumers paid $21,750,000,000, the cost of the distribution being | 


$11,.951,000,000; or, in other words, here is the field where the farmer 
has to pay 55 cents to distribute every dollar's worth of products he 
sells Here is a field wherein it costs the farmer $100.80 to distribute 
a thousand pounds of beef for which the farmer receives $72.40. The 
consumers of the United States consume 6,884,000,000 pounds of beef 
annually and the farmer pays, in his lesser price for its distribution, 
$693,970,209. For the distribution of a bushel of wheat in the State 
of Oklahoma, selling for $1.48, in the process of transportation, selling, 
storage, and milling and baking, it costs $4.28, so that the bushel of 
wheat in its ultimate loaves costs the consumers of New York $5.76. 
rhe cost of the distribution of bread alone amounts to $2,086,928,000 
annually, and we could go on indefinitely, but from the above it will be 
seen that herein lies the big field of reclamation, and the bill provides 
for this work. It will stop the waste and cut out the overhead and 
put the producer, through his cooperative organizations, in direct contact 
with producer-controlied clearing houses to distribute direct to the 
consume! It will thus increase the price the farmer gets for his prod- 
uct just to the extent of the reclamation and that should result in giving 
him not less than 60 cents out of the consumer's dollar instead of 45 
cents, or $3,259,000,000 more than he now receives for his crops. 

Here at home is the big field for the reclamation of waste 


in the economic system between the producer and consumer, | 
and it must be clearly apparent that economies can be effected | 
will materially increase the farmer’s share in the con- | 
sumer’s dollar and at the same time not increase the price of the | 


that 


product to the consumer. 


THE MILLING-IN-BOND LOOPHOLE 


While we had a tariff of 42 cents per bushel on wheat, yet | 


Canadian wheat for milling and bonding purposes was admitted | tised as a substitute for it, have been adding to the depression. 


free of duty. The Buffalo mills close to the Canadian border 
with cheap water transportation, purchased Canadian wheat for 
milling-in-bond purposes. The wheat, being admitted free of 
all duty, when ground into flour was sold in the Cuban market 
as American flour, getting the advantage of our 30 per cent 
preferential from the Cuban tariff. 

Through this loophole, wheat grown by Canadian farmers, 
when ground into flour, displaced in the Cuban market the 
wheat grown by American farmers. It was never intended that 
Canadian wheat should have the benefit of our 30 per cent re- 
duction from the Cuban tariff rates, a reduction we secured in 
consideration of giving a 20 per cent reduction in our tariff 
rates. 

The Garber amendment was incorporated in the tariff bill 
passed by the House and Senate, and is bow the law. It stopped 
up the loophole through which Canadian wheat for milling-in- 
bend purposes was steadily flowing into our market free of duty. 
It requires all milling-in-bond wheat to pay a duty equivalent to 
our preferential rate with any country in which the flour from 
said wheat is sold, and thus pretects the American wheat grower 
and our home mills in the advantage they have in the Cuban 
market. The Garber amendment was supported by all the farm 
organizations and the milling organizations with the exception 
of the group lecated at Buffalo. 
grown by American farmers and ground into flour by the Ameri- 
ean millers will supply the Cuban market. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE TARIFF 


A great many people inquire why we do not protect our dairy 
industry against the oils and fats from the Philippine Islands 


by adequate tariff rates. Being a part of our Territorial posses- 
sions, we can not tax her imports. While free trade among our 
selves is essential to our progress and prosperity, yet in this 
instance, because of the retention of the Philippine Islands as a 
part of our Territorial possessions, free trade with them is at a 
great sacrifice to agriculture and especially to the dairy indus 
try of our country. Thus we see the independence of the Philip- 
pines is closely allied with the tariff issue. Their representa- 
tives have continually insisted upon their independence. I 
believe the time has come when we should yield to their de- 
mands. They claim they are qualified for self-government. We 
have extended every possible aid to educate them to that end. 
Our obligations in that respect have been fully discharged. We 
should not retain them against their own will. Responsibility, 
alone, is the finishing touch to qualify them to work out their 











Under its provisions, wheat | 
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own salvation and destiny. Their continued retention against 
their own will but engenders resentment and a lack of apprecia- 
tion on their part and, in addition, creates a continuous hazard 
to our international peace. 

That you may be informed as to the extent of the competition 
of their products with those of our dairy industry, I quote you 
the imports for the year 1929, during which 252,059 pounds of 
edible animal oils and fats, valued at $23,604, were admitted 
free of duty; 411,936,213 pounds of coconut oil, valued at 
$29,552,206, and 310,194,468 pounds of copra, valued at $13,154,- 
189, all produced on cheap lands with cheap labor, net exceeding 
25 per cent of the value of the land and labor cost in this coun 
try. These oils from the Philippines are used by the packers 
and manufacturers of oleomargarine to displace the use of the 
pure butter of the American farmers to the extent of more than 
250,000,000 pounds annually. 

Already these free importations of oils and fats diverted into 
products competing with our dairy industry have depressed the 
price of its products below the cost of production. The dairy 
industry is one of the most important, valuable, and widely dis 
tributed of all the industries of agriculture. Continued free 
importations thus diverted into the packers’ products will finally 
result in completely closing up the streams of revenue flowing 
into the households of our farms, revenue which in 
expended for the necessaries of life in our home markets 

OLEOMARGARINE DISPLACING OUR 


turn is 


BUTTER 

Of the 255,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine consumed annually, 
nearly 95 per cent, or 240,000,000 pounds, was uncolored and 
taxed at the rate of only one-fourth of a cent per pound, com- 
pared to 10 cents per pound levied on the colored product. We 
favor a tax of 10 cents per pound on the uncolored product as 
well as the colored, since it must be apparent that the existing 
tax of one-fourth of a cent a pound on the uncolored commodity 
is entirely inadequate to afford even the semblance of protection. 

Two hundred and fifty-five million pounds of oleomargarine, 
displacing an equal number of pounds of butter in our home 
market annually, is the competition to which we are subjecting 
our dairy farmers. But this is not all! During the last five 
years additional competitive products in the form of cooking 
compounds with alluring names, colored like butter and adver- 


To protect against this additional competition of foreign raw 
products admitted free, I supported an amendment to the oleo- 
margarine act bringing such cooking compounds within the 
provisions of the law, subject to taxation and regulation. 

By the enactment of such legislation a measure of protec 
tion would be afforded the farmers of this country but the 
protection they must have will come only from the independence 
of the Philippines and the subsequent taxation of their exports 
to this country. Our continued refusal to grant them their 
independence is at a sacrifice of the home market for the Ameri- 
ean farmers, in which millions of dollars’ worth of our home 
products are displaced annually by these products of the cheap 
land and cheap labor of the Philippines. 

VETERANS’ 

Throughout my service as Representative of the eighth con- 
gressional district, I have consistently worked and voted in 
the interests of our veterans and their dependents. In my 
efforts in their behalf, I have cooperated to the fullest possible 
extent with the American Legion, the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the United Spanish-American War veterans, and other 
organizations directly interested in relief legislation. 

In addition to working in their best interests in securing the 
enactment of needed relief legislation, I have assisted in securing 
pension and compensation benefits in hundreds of individual 
cases and always consider it a privilege to be afforded such 
opportunities for service. These men and their dependents are 
entitled to every consideration at the hands of a grateful Govern- 
ment, and in exerting my best efforts in their behalf I have 
always felt that I was expressing the wishes of the people of 
the eighth congressional district. 

MERIT OF GARBER AMENDMENT RECOGNIZED 

During the present session of Congress I introduced a bill te 
amend section 200 of the World War veterans’ act providing 
for presumptive service connection in tubercular cases, whether 
arrested or active, if developed to a degree of 10 per cent or 
more during the presumptive-service period. Experience had 
demonstrated the necessity for such an amendment since the 
Comptrolier General of the United States ruled that active 
tubercular condition must be shown within the presumptive- 
service period in order to secure the benefits of the provision. 
The application of such a ruling constituted gave injustice in 
many eases and the merit of the proposition was recognized by 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ legislation which in 
corporated it, in substance, in the bill passed by the House, 
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known as the Johnson bill, a composite of a number of needed 
relief propositions. 
PENSION ON BASIS OF DISABILITY SERVICE AND NEED 

But this bill, while it would have provided additional benefits 
on a basis of service connection and corrected many existing 
injustices and discriminations, entirely overlooked the thou- 
<unds of worthy veterans whose need is outstanding, whose 
service was honorable, but who are suffering from disabilities 
which they have been unable to connect with their service, In 
my speech before the House on April 24, 1930, I emphasized the 
imperative necessity of meeting our obligations to these boys, 
who unquestioningly offered their all in the hour of the Nation's 
need and who now need our assistance. <A brief quotation from 
my remarks will explain my position: 

Our primary concern should not be how or when these men incurred 
their disabilities The fact that we accepted their sacrifices, that in 
their country’s service they were liable to the exaction of the supreme 
sacrifice, constitutes a distinct obligation on our part for their welfare 
now If one of them is ill, in need of assistance, why should we de- 
mand that he show that disability to have been a direct result of his 
service before we extend to him the aid of a grateful Government? He 
accepted his obligation to his Nation Let us accept ours to him, to 
every man like him who may now be suffering from disease or disability 


ind in need, whether or not it is a result of his service. 
* * rs & * > * 


In my judgment, the people of this country desire to extend relief to 
every needy disabled veteran, whether his disability is service connected 
or not. They want that relief so apportioned as to help the veteran 
who served in the ranks in equal degree with the veteran who served in 
command, The equitable apportionment so as to include all the disabled 
veterans in need is their first concern, and their second is the efficient 
and economic administration of the law so as to give the maximum 
degree of relief for the moneys expended. 

* 7 * * * . + 

The imperative need of a thorough revision of existing laws and the 
embodiment of a broad national policy in a comprehensive act to include 
all the needy disabled veterans upon an equality, one with the other, is 
too apparent to even suggest argument in its support. It is admitted 
upon all sides and by all who have made a study of the questions 
involved 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION ENACTED 


The relief legislation finally enacted includes provision for 
pension relief on the basis of disability, service, and need, as I 
advocated in my speech before the House, In this connection it 
provides as follows: 

On and after the date of the approval of this amendatory act any 
honorably discharged ex-service man who entered the service prior to 
November 11, 1918, and served 90 days or more during the World War, 
and who is or may hereafter be suffering from a 25 per cent or more 
permanent disability, as defined by the director, not the result of his 
own willful misconduct, which was not acquired in the service during 
the World War, or for which compensation is not payable, shall be 
entitled to receive a disability allowance at the following rates : Twenty- 
five per cent permanent disability, $12 per month; 50 per cent perma- 
nent disability, $18 per month; 75 per cent permanent disability, $24 
per month; total permanent disability, $40 per month. No disability 
allowance payable under this paragraph shall commence prior to the date 
of the passage of this amendatory act or the date of application there- 
for, and such application shall be in such form as the director may 
prescribe 


Though the rates are not as high as we would liked to have 
enacted, they represent benefits this year to about 156,056 dis- 
abled veterans unable to trace their disabilities to service 
ovizin. That number will be increased annually until it is 
estimated a maximum of 380,622 beneficiaries under the pension 
provision will be reached in 1935. Veterans suffering from 
iiiness of service origin, of course, are still entitled to the 
higher rates provided by the original World War act. 

The new law has 25 sections. Among other things, it pro- 
vides that due consideration be given to lay and other evi- 
dence not of a medical nature; extends the time for one year 
for the commencement of actions under the war risk act; pro- 
vides in addition to any other compensation received, an allow- 
ance of $25 monthly to any veteran who lost one or more feet 
or hands in the active service in line of duty between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918; and grants to veterans with ar- 
rested or apparently cured tuberculosis a minimum rating of 
not less than 25 per cent disability. This latter provision will 
not be of particular effect where the only service-connected 
disability is that of active tuberculosis and the veteran is en- 
titled to the statutory award of $50 per month, since that award 
is in excess of the 25 per cent rating established by this amend- 
ment. If, however, the veteran has in addition to a service- 
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| connected tubercular disability another disability of service 
origin, he will receive a combined rating. and in such rating 
the disability resulting from the service-connected tubercular 
condition will be evaluated at not less than 25 per cent. The 
combined total disability rating may thus entitle the veteran 
to an amount in excess of $50 monthly. 

The enactment of this measure was advocated by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and its commander, Hezekiah N. Duff, 
a Spanish and World War veteran, and in its final stages it 
had the indorsement of the American Legion by its commander, 
O. L. Bodenhamer, who recognized the fact that it is impartial 
and grants substantial benefits to all seriously disabled service 
men. 

“ EQUAL SERVICE OF ALL; SPECIAL PROFITS FOR NONE” 


In three successive Congresses I have introduced a resolution 
in the House to amend the Constitution to authorize Congress, in 
the event of war, to conscript not only the persons of its citi- 
zens but money, industry, and property as well. It would fur- 
ther authorize Congress “to take such steps as may be deemed 
necessary to stabilize prices of service and of all commodities 
declared to be essential, whether such services and commodities 
are required by the Government or by the civilian population.” 

Our experience in the World War, during which 20,000 mil- 
lionaires were created out of war profits while our boys were 
serving in the trenches at $1.10 a day, emphasized the impera- 
tive need for the enactment of such legislation. 

In 1924, and again in 1928, the Republican Party platform 
included the following: 


We believe that in time of war the Nation should draft for its 
defense not only its citizens but also every resource which may con- 
tribute to suecess. The country demands that, should the United 
States ever again be called upon to defend itself by arms, the President 
be empowered to draft such material resources and such services as 
may be required, and to stabilize the prices of services and essential 
commodities, whether utilized in actual warfare or private activity. 


The Democratic Party also declared itself in favor of such 
legislation in its 1924 platform, stating: 

War is a relic of barbarism, and it ts justifiable only as a measure 
of defense. 

In the event of war in which the man power of the Nation is drafted 
all other resources should likewise be drafted. This will tend to dis- 
courage war by depriving it of its profits. 


The American Legion, with its motto of “ Equal service of 
all, special profits for none,” has stood squarely for the enact- 
ment of such legislation since 1921. But in spite of concerted 
effort of those of us in Congress who recognize the undeniable 
merit of such an amendment and the active support and organ- 
ized cooperation of the American Legion no such bill has ever 
been reported from committee to either House of Congress for 
its consideration and disposition. 

Now, after a campaign of nearly 10 years’ duration, a univer- 
sal draft commission has been authorized by Congress to study 
and report back to Congress by December, 1931, the advisability 
of a constitutional amendment under which the Nation’s wealth 
resources may be drafted in war time with a view to equalizing 
the burdens of war and promoting peace. The commission in- 
cludes four Senators, four House Members, and the following 
members of the Cabinet: The Secretary of War, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and the Attorney General. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, ask people, “ What makes 
business bad?" Most of them will reply, “ The new tariff bill.” 

In many public addresses I have asserted that the greatest 
contributing factor to the present decline in trade has been 
the protracted delay in the passage of the tariff bill. Business 
can not proceed with uncertainty ahead. Future plans can not 
be formulated; stagnation sets in resulting in slow turnover 
of stocks and produce and idle workmen. 

Jobless workmen eat but little of Iowa’s food products. A 
well-paid American workman is the best customer we have for 
our products. In my recent campaign in Iowa I affirmed my 
stand that the American market, the best market in the world, 
should be preserved for American products and the American 
job for the American workmen. 

Matthew Woll, of the American Wage Karner, recently said: 

The protest of Henry Ford against the passage of the pending tariff 
bill can not go unchallenged. 

Ford's protest is but another sign of the desperate plight which 
American capitalists who, with miliions of American dollars invested 
in foreign countries in order to curry favor with those in control, find 
it convenient to embarrass their own countrymen in order to safe- 
guard their foreign invest ments. 
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If the wages and living congitions of American workers are to be 
preserved, let alone improved, Congress can well afford to leok to those 
Americans who have indicated their sincere interest in the welfare 
of their country by investing their moneys in America rather than 
those who have taken their profits received from the American pur- 
chasing public and used them to destroy American industries. 


Some of our severest critics of the tariff bill howl the loud- 
est about depressed times. In all probability their criticism 
has only added to the severity of the depression. 

Recently farmers in my State wrote as follows: 


If we had statesmen who would find some means of getting every 
man a job, instead of fooling away their time wrangling about the 
tariff, the surplus question would settle itself. 


Another said: 


What this country needs more than anything else is to find employ- 
ment for the millions of idle workers. When this accomplished 
you'll need no acreage reduction. 


The Washington Post editorially declared: 


For many months this unscrupulous coalition embroiled Congress in 
controversies that worked injury to the public. An attempt was made 
to strike down American industry and labor under the pretense that 
agricniture could not otherwise obtain its rights. The welfare of all 
Americans was jeopardized by this wanton attack. Business recovery 
has been delayed by it, and hundreds of thousands of families are 
hungry because of it. 

The Republican Party, thanks to the House of Representatives and 
the skillful leadership of Senator Watson in the Senate, finally passed 
the tariff bill, with the flexible provision in the form desired by Presi- 
dent Hoover. The foundation of American prosperity is, therefore, solid, 
and the work of recovery can now go on without further interference, 

Americans are guaranteed possession of their own market. The 
greatest consuming market in the world belongs to them. Upon that 
asset they can proceed to conquer foreign markets by producing better 
goods by cheaper mass production methods than any competitors can 
command, 

Foreign nations can continue to sell enormous quantities of goods 
the United States. This is their best market. But they 
send here cheap-labor goods to destroy American industries. 

There is a world-wide depression, which is presumed to be an after 
math of the cremation of lives and wealth during the late war. The 
I'nited States is feeling this depression in decreased exports, but only 
to a mild degree. Within the United States recovery from the stock 
market crash would have been accomplished by this time if the would-be 
wreckers of prosperity had not delayed enactment of the protective tariff 
aw. 


is 


to can hot 


The first country that will recover from the world-wide depression is | 


the United States. It has no war losses to be wiped out by extreme 
toil on starvation rations. Its industries are not kept going by robbing 
workers of rightful wages. 

Twenty billions of American dollars are at work in foreign countries, 
helping to restore world prosperity. When American manufacturers 
establish branches in foreign countries and pay high wages they con- 
tribute powerfully to world welfare. When they attempt to exploit 
foreign workers in order to send cheap-labor goods back to the United 
States they are stopped at the customhouse, 
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Imports of chief commodities into the United States in 1929 
(In millions ef dollars) 
| Per cent 
Items I Tariff status Valu of total 
imports 
Silk, raw Free 427.1 °7 
Coffee... 7 POLST a nT * do 302. 4 6.9 
Rubber... ” . d 241.0 5 
Sugar, cane to 29.3 8 
Copper, unmanufactured do 153.4 ) 
Newsprint... do las 4.3 
Petroleum, crude and refined . ‘ de 143. 5 2 
Hides and skins... ... do 137.3 1 
Paper base stocks... .... ars do 118.1 2.7 
Furs, undressed _.......... do 108. 1 2.5 
Vegetable oils. ....._..- Partly free 100. 7 2.3 
Tin aes Free "1.8 2.1 
Wool and mohair... _- Duty 87.3 2.0 
| re Partly free 86. 6 1.9 
Art works. . .. Free 82. 1 1.8 
Oilseeds. Partly free 79.3 1.8 
Wool manufactures.........._- Duty 78.5 1.8 
Burlaps. cals ee do wwetit 77.4 1.7 
Precious stones, pearls, and imitations Partly free 78.8 1.8 
Fertilizers and material. Free 71.6 1.4 
Cotton manufactures... __-. Partly free. 61.2 1.4 
Tobacco, unmanufactured . _- o«-«---| Duty 7.1 1.3 
| Wood, semimanufactures—sawmill manu- | Partly dutiable M. 2 | 1.2 
factures. | } 
Cotton, unmanufactured - - Free .| 4.3) 1.2 
Cocoa or cocoa beans... amin en } 9.5 | 11 
Flax, hemp, and ramie, and manufactures.| Partly free | 1.2 1.2 
| Vegetables and preparations do “4.8 | 1.0 
Leather _... ebabibnn Batiniatondel Partly dutiable___| “4.4 1.0 
DEeRs HrORets. ...... .22cccees+<<cse<<----) Partly tres j 39.7 ’ 
Fish... .. cieiidhs tunallientanadeaiens ; do 8.7 v 
Silk manufactures __......... do.. 7.9 9 
Industrial chemicals. _........ do... 40. 5 7 
wees ° . se Free 25 4 t 
Coal-tar products. ie Partly dutiable 22.2 
tc i ta 3, 429. 4 7 
WOR, Dhindecctccnce= 4, 400.0 | 100.0 
Erports of meat product s—1929 
| Per cent of 
Meat products Valne total meat 
products 
Millions of 
dollars 
Beef and veal, fresh.......... ; en 2.0 O4 
Pork, fresh__. - ae a 2.2 M 
| Cured meats . ; ‘ 5. 6 07 
Min ctaenckil iicentialge dithaatiale jill descntiinnivha 108. 0 | 2. 08 
| Oleo oil, tallow, stearin, ete ' a = ‘ 3 1s 
} Other meat products..............-...2-.-..--0-e-- - iy 
ae tel cies ias ti eiieascincninns dibidlecsltiplaaniaian 202. 8 00 
It is evident that the injury which the new tariff law will do 
} 


| to the total volume of the import trade of the United States has 


The way is now open for the United States to forge ahead under the | 


constructive administration 
up and not tear down. 


of a President whose instinct is to build 


Complaint has been made that the farming population will 
be charged more for their purchases than they will receive 
benefit in their sales. Chester H. Gray, in his report of June 
24, 1930, says: 

The objective of the American Farm Bureau Federation in tariff 
adjustment matters has not been to destroy protection but to secure 
it for farm crops so that farmers might profitably enjoy supplying the 
domestic market. 

The tariff policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation seems 
te accent the idea that farmers may sell themselves rich in the do- 
mestic market. Much less thought is given in the Farm Bureau to 
the idea of so adjusting tariff rates that farmers can buy themselves 
rich. The average American farmer seems to think that if he can be 
protected against his foreign competitors he need not be so much con- 
cerned about the buying end of the farm game. 


It should be remembered that the Members of Congress in 
voting for the 1980 bill voted for the new schedules as against 
the old 1922 schedules. A vote against the present tariff bill 
was a vote to continue the old schedules and not to substitute 
something else therefor. 

The following table shows that $3,429,400,000 of our imports, 
or 77.9 per cent, came to our shores in 1929, and that most of 
them will not be affected by the new act: 


been considerably exaggerated. The prospect is that the 

volume of imports will continue to show a substantial expan 
sion. The business recession which the United States now 
experiencing is only a temporary matter. The long-term up- 
ward trend which the United States has experienced in the past 
will continue. With the growth in population and the increase 
in wealth, the United States will have to purchase from foreign 
countries larger quantities of such commodities as silk, coffee, 
and rubber, which are not produced in the United States. 

From the foregoing report, it would seem that the hog pro- 
ducer is mostly interested in the export of lard. Recently on 
the open market in Berlin, lard was selling at a lower price 
than the market price of live hogs in America; which indicates 
that the hog producer in this country is going to be compelled 
to change his production from a lard hog to the bacon type. 
This transformation is gradually taking place at the present 
time. The change in the demand of the production is requiring 
the adjustment of the preducer in his products. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the tariff law just enacted has 
already served one good purpose in that it has reassured 
industry and restored confidence in business. The period of 
uncertainty throngh which the country has passed during the 
present year on account of the delay in disposing of the tariff 
measure, has of itself done much to prevent an upward turn 
of business conditions. Not until at least a year has elapsed 
under the new law will it be possible to make a reliable 
estimate of its permanent effect upon industry, but the mere 
termination of the period of uncertainty should, and I believe 

| will, cause an immediate improvement in business, especially 
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in many manufacturing industries that had been disturbed 
by the long delay. 

While it is true that for at least a year there will be no re- 
liable information upon which to base an opinion as to the 
permanent effect of this law, I am conv-nced that it will be | 
highly beneficial to business and to the people, because it dis- 


tributes the benefits of protection better than any previous tariff 
law in our history. 


There have been comparatively few substantial changes in 
the rate structure of the tariff law, and the new law is sub- 
stantially a reenactment of the one it supersedes, which oper- 
ated with such notable success from 1922 to 1930. If the 1922 
law aided in producing prosperity, and no one can deny, of 
course, that there was unusual prosperity from 1922 to 1930, it 


seems certain that the present law which is so slightly different 


from its predecessor, will have the same general effect. 


The only consistent basis of opposition to the new law it 
would seem, therefore, is opposition to a protective tariff as a 
governmental policy. 

In the new law the most important changes, and those which 


are causing criticism from foreign countries, are the increases 
in rates on agricultural items. A general willingness has mani- 
fested itself to give agriculture every help possible. The in- 
dustrial rates, aside from agriculture, have not been materially 
increased, except in such instances as could be clearly demon- 
strated where changed conditions made increases necessary if 
the industry was to be allowed to continue in this country. No- 


where throughout the bill are changes sufficiently great to seri- 
ously disturb line of 


iny industry, but every industry has been 
in a state of uncertainty for more than a year as to whether 
there would be u change of rates, and if so, to what extent. 
susiness simply could not go ahead under such conditions. 
REMOVES UNCERTAINTY 


The final passage of the bill removes this uncertainty. Busi- 
ness Can and will soon adjust itself to the new law, and with 
its workable flexible provision to take care of necessary changes 
brought about by changed conditions, I predict for the present 
law a long period of successful operation and usefulness. 

Friends of agriculture have been contending for several years 
that this industry has not shared in our national prosperity to 
the same extent as other industries and in response to this ap- 
peal substantial increases have been granted in duties to prac- 
tically every agricultural product affected by foreign competi- 
tion I not understand how anyone who wishes to aid 
agriculture can be opposed to the measure. 

On the other hand, in the face of an insidious propaganda 
from those who seek to undermine the policy of protection, the 
i922 rates on manufactured products have been on the whole 


can 


maintuined, and increases have been granted where it has been 
shown that foreign competition has caused serious unemploy- 
ment 
LABOR APPFALS GRANTED 
Most of the important increases in duty on manufactured 
articles were made on the request of interested labor groups. 


The articles in which organized labor was particularly interested 
were boots and shoes, leather, bricks, marble, granite, patterns, 


| leadership of 


bottles, antique furniture, straw and felt hats, print rollers, 
wall paper, pottery, flint and window glass, woven wire cloth, 
and printed matter. The labor organizations which urged and 
obtained either new duties or increased duties on these items | 


included the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, the Brick and Clay 


Workers Union, the Glass Bottle Blowers Union, the Potters 
Union, the United Hatters of North America, the American 
Flint Glass Workers Union, the Bricklayers, Masons, and 


Plasterers International Union, Brotherhood of Painters, Paper 
Hangers and Decorators, Pattern Makers League, Upholstery 
Workers Union, Lithographers Union, the United Wall Paper 
Crafts, and the American Wire Weavers Association. 

The new law also carries in it a provision to eliminate within 
a period of 18 months competition with products made by con- 
vict. foreed, and indenture labor in Europe and the Orient, 
which was proposed and indorsed by labor groups. 

PLEAS FOR HELP MET 

For the first time in tariff legislation organized labor and or- 
ganized agriculture have taken an active part in framing a tariff 
law, and in an overwhelming number of cases have obtained the 
help they asked. It is too much to expect any single group 
should be entirely satisfied with the law as a whole. It is im- 
possible for 435 Members of the House and 96 Members of the 
Senate to agree on a law which entirely meets the views of any 


one person or any one group, but on the whole the law is favor- | 
able to both labor and agriculture and is beneficial to our indus- 


trial interests. 
The chief opposition to the law comes from banking interests, 
which have such large interests abroad that they have an inter- 
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national rather than a national viewpoint; importers, who very 
properly seek to safeguard their own business and profits, and the 
very small number of large manufacturing companies which in 
recent years have built large factories abroad. To these might 
be added the small group of so-called economists composed 
mostly of college professors who advocate “free trade” on the 
theory that if we threw open our markets to the rest of the 
world we shall be able to pull foreign living standards up to 
ours instead of ours being dragged down to theirs. 


JUNE 





BENEFITS MASSES 


As opposed to these groups we have agriculture, industry, and 
the labor group of the American Federation of Labor, under the 
Matthew Woll, who has represented before the 
committees of Congress 19 of the largest national labor unions in 
the country, with membership of more than 1,000,000 skilled 
workers in industries which are directly affected by the tariff. 

In the face of these facts it seems to me that this legislation 
is most certainly in the interests of the great mass of our people. 

On this bill the Republican Party and others who support it 
stand with agriculture, labor, and our American indastries. The 
Democratic Party, in its opposition to the bill, stands with Wall 
Street, which its orators have assailed on every soup box from 
here to California during the past half century, the importers 
and the big business interests, who are using American dollars 
to build factories in every part of the world where labor costs 
are low. 

WHAT LABOR HAS TO SAY 


With reference to work done by organized labor groups in 
shaping the present law and the changes made in existing rates 
at the request of these groups, I wish to insert here an article 
from the American Labor Banner, a publication issued by the 
International Labor News Service (Inc.), an association which 
in turn represents many hundreds of labor publications through- 
out the country. 

The article in question follows, in part: 


tariff bill is now a law. For many years trade 
unionists have listened during every national campaign to the benefits 
which the workers received through tariff legislation, but only 
few cases the workers really interested, as in most cases the 
product labor did not come into active competition in the 
American with the product of the cheap labor of Europe and 
Asia 

Ilowever, with billions of American capital being invested in the up- 
building and the rehabilitation European industries, directed by 
American engineers and with a market already in hand in America for 
the product of these foreign factories, with efficient labor available at 
wages from one-cighth to one-half the wages paid to American workers 
the officers of international unions were forced to, and under the direc- 
tion and leadership of Matthew Woll did, get busy. 

The results of this work, as written into the tariff law just signed, 
are now mapifest, 


The Hawley-Smoot 
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WIN SUBSTANTIAL 
The Boot and Shoe Workers’ 


increased from less than 50,000 pairs in 


RATES 


Union, with imports of shoes having 
1922 to more than 8,000,000 





pairs in 1929, secured a tariff duty of 20 per cent which will help to 
offset the low labor cost of the foreign-made shoes. The tariff law 
of 1922 permitted the importation of boots and shoes without the 


payment of any duty. 

The Brick and Clay Workers lost thousands of their members in the 
Atlantic States, due to the heavy importation of bricks from 
Belgium, which, under the old law, were admitted free of any duty. 
Hereafter these foreign-made bricks will have to pay a duty of $1.25 
per 1,000, which will partly offset the low labor costs in Belgium. 


Coast 


BOTTLE BLOWERS HELPED 


The members of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union, one of the oldest 
trade unions in America, have virtually been unable to secure employ- 
ment at their trade, due to the heavy importations of hand-made bot- 
tles from France and other foreign countries. The old law carried a 
duty of 55 per cent, but, through a flaw in the law, the importers were 
able to bring these bottles in at a duty of only 5 per cent. The new 
law carries a duty of 75 per cent, which will permit a large percentage 
of these American workers to secure steady employment at 
trade. 


their 


For many years more than 60 per cent of all the table chinaware 
and crockery used in America each year has been the product of the 
workers of Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. The product of the 
American workers could not compete in the American market with the 
product of the cheap labor of Europe and Asia. The new law carries 
duties ranging from 55 per cent to almost 90 per cent; which is an 
average increase of more than 20 per cent on all forms of tableware. 
These increases, if properly administered and if undervaluations are 
prevented, will permit employment of American potters who have 
been idle for many months. 
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HATTERS GET INCREASD 


Referring to straw hats, the article from which I have quoted | 


makes clear that the rather substantial increase in rates car- 
ried in the new law were necessary in order to be effective. 


GAIN FOR GLASSWORKERS 


The article goes on as follows: 


The product of the members of the American Flint Glassworkers’ | 
Union, which comes into competition with the product of the workers 


of Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Belgium, also secured increases ranging 
from 5 per cent on some products to 20 per cent on chemical and 
scientific glassware. The effort of the representatives of American col 
leges to secure the free entry of scientific glassware, which they were 
successful in having the Senate approve, was also finally defeated. 

The efforts of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasters’ Internatitonal 
Union to protect the product of their members from the cheap labor 
of Italy were successful, in that they secured an additional duty of 6 
cents per foot on polished marbles. They also were interested in 
securing the duty on brick. This organization was also aided by the 
new duties levied on monumental stones. 


MARBLES NOW PROTECTED 


The church leaders of America, who receive their support from 


American werkers, have for many years sought to import into America 


stained glass windows, church marbles of all kinds, and other articles, | 


without the payment of any tariff duties. The officers of the Brother 
hood of Painters, Paper Hangers, and Decorators, with which the 
American workers who produce stained glass windows are afliliated, 
secured an increase from 50 per cent to 60 per cent. They 
secured in the new tariff law the same duty on parts which were not 
included in the old law. The members of this organization also pro- 
duce mosaics, which the church organizations and importers sought to 
have admitted free of any duty. However, the importers will have 


to pay a duty of 60 per cent on these imported mosaics under 
new law 


For many years the officers of the Pattern Makers’ Leacue have been 


trying to secure the imposition of a tariff duty on patterns, produced by 
cheap labor in foreign countries. The old law carried dutics on some 
patterns of 33% per cent, while the great majority of the patterns were 
admitted free of any duty. Under the new law all patterns, produced 
in foreign countries, will pay a duty of 50 per cent upon entry 


into 
America in competition with the product of American workers. 


UPHOLSTERY RATES 
The upholstery workers have for years been 


handicap of competing with the cheap labor of 


grades of cabinets and supposed antique furniture. 
a duty 
cent. 


CHANGED 


fighting against the 
Europe in the finer 
The old law carried 
of 35% per cent, while the new law carries a duty of 40 per 
In addition to the increase in duty, the upholsterers also secured 
a protection in that hereafter supposed antique furniture will be per 
mitted entry at only those ports where real experts can determine 
whether the antique is genuine or otherwise. The upholsterers are also 
interested in the matter of inlaid linoleum, and on this product they 


secured an increase in duty of from 25 per cent in the old law to 42 
per cent In the new law 


WALL-PAPER CRAFTS GAIN 

The lithegraphers who have to compete with the cheap labor of Ger- 
many, Japan, and other foreign countries secured increases in decalco 
manias of from 33 per cent in the old law to 46 per cent in the new 
law. They also secured additional increases in other types of lithos, 


ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 


The United Wall Paper Crafts secured increases in the duties on print 
rollers of from 20 per cent, as in force under the old !aw, to 95 per 
cent in the new law. 
sion 


In addition, this organization secured the inclu 
which will prevent the importers 
customs court nullify the benefits of this increase 

The American Wire Weavers’ Association, one of the few organiza 
tion® affiliated with the American Federation of Labor which has a 100 
per cent unionization, secured from 30 per cent to 40 and 
45 per cent. In addition, this organization also secured the insertion 
of language which will prevent any reduction in these duties thro 
action on the part of the customs court. 


of language from 


increases 


igh 


BARS CUBAN CIGARS 


For many years the officials of the Post Office Department, the De 
partment of Commerce, the State Department aided by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and others, who seemingly are governed 
by the wishes of foreign governments, have sought to secure the passage 
of legislation which would permit the entry of Cuban-made cigars in 
small lots, in effect, without the payment of tariff duties. 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, times fighting almost 
alone, have successfully defeated this effort. As a result of hard work 
the Postmaster General has been forced to agree with the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee that when and if a parcel post con 
vention is entered into with the Cuban Government that a clause shall 
be inserted which will provide that no cigars, pot matter how few in 
number, will be admitted without the payment of full tariff duty. 


at 


also | 


the | 


having the | 


| individual. 
| constructed in Cork, Ireland, a huge plant for the manufacture 


| which also manufactures automobiles in Germany. 


The officers | 
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The printing trades workers secured the insertion of a clause in the 
law which will prohibit hereafter American purchases of printing from 
having their work done in Europe and sent into 
duty. 


America free of 


any 


OBJECTS SOUGHT BY LABOR 


other than the typographical union, the 
Printing Pressmen and Stereotypers’ Unions are affiliated with and com 
prise the America’s Wage Karners’ Protective Conference, formed for 
the purpose of jointly seeking to secure the passage of and the enforce 
ment of tariff legislation which will protect the product of American 


workers from the competition of the products of the cheaper paid labor 
of Europe and Asia. 


The above organizations, 


The position of the unions engaged in the struggle has been that the 
passing of restrictive immigration legislation would be of little benefit 
to American workers if the products of the foreign workers were 
admitted without tariff levies which would at least equalize the differ 
ence in costs of production. If American wages and standards were to 
be maintained then, the belief of those who the America’s 
Wage Earner’s Protective Conference, headed by Matthew Woll, 1s, 
the organization held, that America must have adequate tariff protection 


Comprise 


| for the products of the organized American workers 


Other organizations which secured benefits through the passage of the 
new tariff law are the ladies’ garment workers, which secured an 
increase in the duty on embroidered handkerchiefs from 70 per cent to 
99 per cent; the granite cutters, who secured additional duties on hewn 
and dressed stone; the United Leather Workers, who secured a duty of 
15 per cent on leather now admitted free of any duty; the slate makers, 
who secured an increase from 15 per cent to 25 per cent; and the wood 
carvers, who will also benefit from the the 
efforts of the upholstery workers. 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, the South in general, and 
North Carolina in particular, should welcome a protective tariff, 
New England became and is immensely rich because of protec- 
tion. The soil of many New England States will scarcely 
sprout peas, but her factories have furnished employment for 
hundreds of thousands at high wages. Heretofore they have 
justly claimed first rank in education and social progress gen 
| erally, but the South is forging ahead in these particulars. Of 

late years we have seen a gradual shift of industry from New 

England to the South. This has been caused by the fact that 

the South is the logical center for industry. We have industrial 
advantages in North Carolina in the matter of intelligent and 

dependable Anglo-Saxon labor, hydroelectric power, mild 
climate, raw products, and accessibility to markets that are not 

possessed by any other section of America. Industrial suprem- 
| acy among the States is the destiny of North Carolina under 
continued protection. 
| The Republican Party, with the exception o three or'ef in- 

terruptions, has been continuously at the helm of the United 

States Government for the past 70 years. We have steadfastly 

maintained a high protective tariff. Under this policy the 
| United States has advanced from a positicn of comparative ob 

scurity to that of first rank in the family of nations. Our 
national resources stagger the imagination. The South has 
shared in the general prosperity brought about by protection, 
| although her representatives in the National Congress have 
| generally opposed this wise policy. She would have made much 
greater progress had her representatives been committed to the 
protective tariff and as diligent in protecting her economic in- 
terests as have the New England Members in looking after the 
welfare of their home folks. 
Politicians and a few selfish 


increases secured through 


interests are making a hue and 
ery against the present tariff act. Chief among those who 
would discredit it are John J. Raskob, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Henry Ford, and the international 


| bankers and other investors in foreign properties and securities. 


Ford, with the help of energetic and intelligent American labor 
and the rich American market, has become the world’s wealthiest 
He has taken his millions, made in America, and 


of tractors. In his Ireland plant he is able to secure laborers 
at much cheaper wages than in America. 

As a consequence the thousands of employees who formerly 
produced his tractors in America were left by him out of 
employment. Raskob is a large stockholder in General Motors, 
The tragedy 
of it all is that Ford and other American manufacturers, who 
have transferred their plants to Europe. are sending their 
manufactured tractors and other products back to America 
for sale here in competition with the products and labor of 
America. That is the reason they are against the tariff bill. 
The international bankers who have invested their 


money 
abroad, in an effort to realize on those investments, 


would 


| expose the American manufacturer and laborer to competition 


by peasant laborers of Europe. Wages and living conditions 
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of 
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of any other nation in the world. In 1929, wages in the United 
were three and one-half times higher than they were in 
Belgium, and 83 per cent higher than in Great Britain. They 
were twelve times higher than in Japan 

AGRICULTURE 


States 


For partisan reasons it is claimed that the present tariff act 
is ulfair to agriculture. The Underwood Act of 1913, among 
other things, admitted milk, cream, cheese, potatoes, eggs, swine, 
cattle, and sheep, free of duty. This exposed every American 
farmer to competition from those European, Asiatic, and South 
American countries, which, owing to cheap labor and unlimited 
natural grazing fields, could produce and ship their products to 
America and sell cheaper than we could in our own home mar- 
ket The Republican Party in 1922 placed duties on these and 
many other farm products. Under the present act we have 
pluced still higher duties. 

We raised the duty, for instance, from one-half cent to 2 cents 
per pound on swine; from 50 cents per 100 pounds to 75 cents 
per 100 pounds on potatoes; from $2 per head to $3 per head on 
sheep, and from 2 cents per pound to 3 cents per pound on cattle. 


The people of Florida could not stand Cuban competition in | 
Cuba, being only a short distance away, they | 


truck growing. 
doubtless could see the scantily clad, poorly fed, cheaply paid 
Cubans producing beans, potatoes, celery, cabbage, and other 
producis and underselling them in the American market in com- 
petition with their own vegetables. 
and survive. The welfare of their State was put above party 
tradition, and their Representative in Congress joined with the 
Republicans in voting for the Hawley-Smoot tariff act. Like- 
wise some Members of the 
tariff act who also had seen and keenly felt destructive competi- 
tion from cheaply produced Cuban sugar. The farmer has been 


favored in the present tariff bill, and as soon as the same shall | 


have had a reasonable time to become operative will derive 
great blessings therefrom. 
THE LABORING MAN 
Of all classes the laboring man should stand firm for a high 
protective tariff. There are literally millions of pauperized 


European, Asiatic, and South American peasants who, through | 


their governments, are clamoring for a change in the immigra- 
tion laws and the right to enter America. 
stricted immigration. We say to the foreigners, “ You shall not 
enter and take the jobs which are now held by the American 
laboring men.” 
and their condition is little better than that of slaves. 


who in many instances receive 
clothes. They exist in hovels. 
or piano is unknown. We all agree that restricted immigration 
is a fine thing and that we should limit the number of foreigners 
who should be admitted to our country. We have particular 
need of severe restriction against Mexico. But 
useless to restrict immigration and at the same time abandon 
the protective tariff. The immigration law says to the peasant 
laborer, “ You shall not enter America to reduce wages and 
lower the standard of living of the American citizen.” 
tariff law says to the foreign manufacturer, “ You shall 
produce goods with your millions of pauperized laborers in 
Khurope, Asia, and other foreign countries, and send them to 
America to close American factories and throw out of employ- 
ment highly paid American wage earners.” We might as well 
admit the laborers themselves as to admit their cheaply pro- 
duced goods. Either course would destroy the American labor- 
ing man. 


nothing but their board 


not 


Under continued protection the South will blossom industri- | 
Their good sense will | 


ally as a rose. Our people realize this. 
cause them to send as Representatives to the National Congress 
men and women who are the friends of protection. 
rapidly breaking away from injurious party tradition. 
manufacturer, the wage earner, and the farmer of the 
have had their eyes opened to the tremendous benefits which 
they haye reaped and will continue to reap under a protective 
system, Which is in reality the American system. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, when I addressed the House on 
June 3 I did not have as complete information on the activities 
of American industrialists who have established branch factories 
in foreign countries as I haye since been able to secure. It will 
be recalled that I then stated that something like $5,000,000,000 
had been invested in such enterprises. In delving further into 
this very important phase of foreign development by American 


capital, I find that the amount invested abroad exceeds $20,000,- | 


000,000. which is approximately 5.7 per cent of our total wealth. 
I herewith append a somewhat complete list of American 
corporations who have established themselves in other lands in 


the American citizen are far superior to that of the people | 


| Armstrong Cork 


This they could pot stand | 


Louisiana delegation voted for the | General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 


We believe in re- | 


These foreigners have been oppressed for ages, | 

| American Radiator Co. 
In Japan, for instance, goods are produced by wage earners | 
and | 
To them an automobile, radio, | 


it would be | 


| Edison Lamp Works. 
The | 


| Ford Motor Co. 
| General Motors Corporation. 


They are | 
The | 
South | 
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order to take advantage of low wages, long hours, and cheap 
raw materia! to be found in such countries, and are now in open 
competition with American labor and industries: 


JUNE 


SWEDEN 
American company Branch factory abroad 
International Chi- 
Ill. 


Blacking 


Harvester Co., Aktb. International Harvester Co. 
Norrkoping, Sweden. 
Boston Blacking Co. 
ingborg, Sweden. 
Kersettfabriken Spirella 
Malmo, Sweden.’ 
General Motors Nordiska 
Stockholm, Sweden, 


SPAIN 


cago, 
Boston 
Mass. 
Spirella Co. 


Co., Cambridge, Aktb., Hals- 


(Inc.), Meadville, Pa. Aktb., 


Motors 
Mich 


General De- 


troit, 


Corporation, Aktb., 


American company 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch factory abroad 

Ford Motor Co., 8S. A. E. 
lona, Spain. 

Boston Blacking Co., 8. 
lona, Spain 

United Shoe Machinery Co., A. E., 
Barcelona, Spain. 

Union Sulphur Co., 8S. A. E., Tar- 
ragona, Spain. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 
Seville, Spain. 

Standard Electrica, 8. A., Madrid, 
Spain. 

Compania Telefonica Nacional de 
Espana, Madrid, Spain. 


, Barce- 


Boston Blacking Co., Boston, Mass. A., Barce- 


United Shoe Machinery Co. 


Union Sulphur Co., New York City, 
gn. Zs 

Co., Pittsburgh, of Spain, 
Pa. 

International Standard Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York 
City, N. Y. 

General Motors Peninsular, 8. 
Madrid, Spain. 

Pavimentos Warrenite-Bithulithic, 
8S. A. E., Valencia, Spain. 

American Cynamid Co., Valencia, 
Spain. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., Barce- 
lona, Spain. 


ITALY 


A. 
ration, New York. 
Warren Brothers, Boston, Mass. 


American Cynamid Co., New York. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


American company Branch factory abroad 


Compagnia Generale di Elettri- 
cita, Milan, Italy. 

Standard Elettrica Italiana, Milan, 
Italy. 

Societa Nazionale dei 
Milan, Italy. 

Boston Biacking Co., 8. A. Bovisa, 
Milan, Italy. 

Societa Italo-Americana 
Signode, Milan, Italy. 

Societa per Costruzioni Elettro- 
Meccaniche, Saronno, Italy. 

Societa Italo-American pel Petro- 
lio, Genoa, Italy. 

Societa Edison Clerci, Milan, Italy. 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 
Co., Milan, Italy. 

American Radio Co., Milan, Italy. 

Kodak, 8. A. Milan, Italy. 

James H. Rhodes & Co., 
Messina. 

Ford Motor Co., Trieste, Italy. 

General Motors Corporation, 
Trieste, Italy. 


GREECE 


The Standard Oil Co. of New York is the only American firm re- 
ported as having a branch factory in Greece. No information as to the 
location is available. 


General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Radiatore, 
Boston Blacking Co. 


Consolidated Steel Strapping Co. Brevettt 


Westinghouse E. and M. Co. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


Columbia Ribbon & Mfg. Co. 


American Radio Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


James H. Rhodes & Co. Lipari, 


GERMANY 

The following American firms have been reported as having branch 
factories in Germany. No information as to the name or location of 
the branch factory is available: 

International Harvester Co., National Cash Register Co., Worthington 
Pumps Co., A. Mergenthaler Co., Otis Blevator Co., Steinway & Sons, 
National Radiator Co., Standard Varnish Works, Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., First National Moving Pictures, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Frigidaire, Corn Products Co., Dessart Bros., Quaker Oats Co., 
Carborundum Co., Norton Co., Wrigley Co., Beechnut Co., Warner 
Brothers, Northam Warren, EBrecht Corporation, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
Palmolive Co., Hudson-Essex Co., Union Special Machine Factory, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tools Co., International Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, Kardex Rand Corporation, Pfavdler Co., Sharpless Sepa- 


| rator Co., Ford Motor Co., General Motors Corporation, Chrysler Co., 


and Willys-Overland Co. 
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AUSTRIA 
The only American firm reported as having a branch factory in Austria 
is the Worthington Pump Co. The fa 
Pum Vienna, Austria. 


branch tory is the Worthington 


Co., 
DEN MARK 

The Ford Motor Co. and the Genera! Motors International are reported 

as having branch in Denmark, but the 
name or ation branch given. 


factories 
of the 


no information as to 


lo 


is 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The 

ot an 
bran 
its 


oil 
American 
h ft 


name 


Vacuum Co., of Kolin, Czechoslovakia, is the branch factory 
Lavine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


vakia, but information is 


cobcern. 
Czechos! 
location, 


has 
as to 


also 


ictory in no available 


or 


NEW ZEALAND 


The General Motors Corporation is reported as having a branch 


tory in New Zealand. 


fac- 
BELGIUM 


The following American firms are reported as having branch factories 
in Belgium All the available information listed | 
these 


Gregg Co. 


is elow concerning 


nirm@s : 

(Ltd.), Hackensack, N. J 
Motors, Ford Motor Co., Chrysler Sales Corporation, Bell 
Manufacturing Co not reported); American Radiator 
(branch factory is National Radiator Co.; location not reported). 


(location not reported) ; General 

Telephone 

(location Co 
FRANCE 

American company 


Co., 


Branch factory abroad 

International 

Ill. 

Kissel Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Norton Co., Worcester, 


Harvester Chi- Compagnie Internationale 


Agricoles, France. 
Bissel, 


Ma- 


des 
cago, chines 
Grand Etablissements 
France. 
Compagnie 
Paris, 
Compagnie 
rus, 
Societe 


Paris, 
Mass. des 
France. 
Nationale 
France. 

des Bougies A. C 
Levallois-Perret, 


Meules Norton, 


American Radiator Co. 


des 


Radiate- 


A. C. Spark Pleg Co., Flint, Mich. Titan, 
France. 
(France), 


and 


Seine, 


Boston Blacking Co. Boston Blacking Co. 


Montmagny, Seine, Oise, 
France. 
Fran 
Colombes, 
Etabliss« 
Paris, 
Societe 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Societe 


anise B. F 


Seine, 


Goodrich 
France. 
I'yrene Manufacturing Phillips & 
ark, N. J. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corporation, New York. 


Co., New- m 
France 
Francaise 
Machines, 
France 
Compagni« 
Ivry Port, 
Hoffman lb re 
Paris, France. 
rt Wayne, Ind. 8. F. Bowser & Co., 
Elevator Co., New York. Ateliere Otis 
Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y E. W 
New York. The Aeolian Co., 
Mfg. Co Compagnie 


nts Pain, 


des Pompes & 
Worthington, Paris, 


Hobart 
ie aes 

Hoffman 
ration, 

S._F. Bowser & Co., F« 


Manufacturing Co., Troy, Internationale 


Seine, France 


Hobart 


Pressing Machine 
N. ¥. 


Corpo- ssing Corporation, 
Syracuse, 
Paris, France 
aris, Fr 
Paris, 
Paris, 
Franco 


Otis 
kK. W 
Aeolian Co., 
Lobdell 

Mich 


Singer 


lifro, wnece, 
France. 


France. 


Sliss Co., 


Emery , Alma, des 


Americaine 
Jantes en Bois, Paris, France. 

La Compagnie Singer, Paris, France 

Societe Anonyme Francaise, Kodak- 
Pathe, France 

Brill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Brill & Co., 

Crane Co Compagnie Crane, 

De Vilbris Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. S. A. de 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- La Compagnie Brunswick Francaise, 

Ill. France. 

O'Cedar Corporation. Etablissements O’Cedar 

New Home Sewing Etablissements A. Rogalie, 
Orange, Mass 

A. Schrader's 


Machine 


Sewing 


Kodak Co. 


Co, 


Ss. C. Paris, France. 
France. 
Vilbris, France. 


cago, 


Machine Co., France. 


Son (Ine.). 


Schrader’s 
France, Paris, France 

Societe Anonyme Franenise North- 

East, 


Son (Ine.) of 
North-Bast Electric Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
In addition 
reported 


Paris, France 
the 


having 


to above, the following American 
factories in France, 
tion regarding the location or name is available 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; Ingersoll-Rand, 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York; Richardson & 
Deico, Ohio. (Branch factery lecated 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, Syracuse, 
Mfc. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


concerns are also 


branch 


as further 


but pn informa 
New York; 
Soynton, New 
at Cannes, 
Rn. Ty 
(Plant for assembling at Paris.) 


Chicago 
York; 
Dayton, France.) 


Laundryetie 


EGYPT 

The foll-wing American companies have branch factories in Egypt: 
Vacuum Oi! Co., New York (branch factories at Cairo and Alexandria 
Egypt); Ford Motor Export Co. (Inc.), Delaware (branch 


factory at 
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Alexandria); and General 
Motors Near I t Societe 


Turkey, | 
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York 


' 


Motors 


Anonyme 


Corporation, rew 


Ale 


Latvia, Rumania 


firms have 


w York 
Produc inin ‘ w Y 


{bran 


Corn wrk (lt 


CHINA 
The only American firm reported as 
Mes Meyer & Co 


having a bramch factory in China 


Anderson, 
JAPAN 

The following firms are branches ( 
Ford Moter Co. of 
& Co. (Ltd.), Kobe, Japan 
Japan; Truscon Steel 
Machine Co. of Japan 
Lamp Co. (Ltd.), Tokyo 
Japan ; Nippon Electric Co., T 
Japan; and Cine 


in Japan) 
(Ltd), Y¥« 


Genera 


of American co 
*kkohama, Japan; A. P 
Motors of (Ltd 
(Ltd.), Kawasaki, Japan; 
Yokohama, pe . os 
Shibaura i 
kyo, Japan ; 
Kodak Service of Japan 


Japar 
Japan 
Co. of Japan 
(Ltd 


Japan; 


Talking pan Quai 
Co., Toky 
Kawasaki, 


Toky 

(I td.) 
TAVA 

The following American firm and its br 

has been reported to this office : 


anch factory (located in Java) 


imerican company 


General Motors 
tion, New 


Branch factory abr 


Motors 
Java 


sad 
Export 
York City 


Corpora General Corporation 


Ba- 

tavia, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 


factory in Singapore, Straits Settlements 


reported as having a 


branch 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
American comp y 


Li 


Branch factory abroad 
boken, N. J anklin Baker 
Manila, P. I 

Kellogg & Sons 


Franklin Baker Co., Co. of the Philip- 


pines, 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, Spencer 
M.. E P. I 

New York City. 


Manila, 
Powis-Brown, Powis-Brown 
P. I 
Feltman Bros. & 
Manila, P. I 
Marshall Field & Co 
Manila Lit 
nila, P 
Bardwill 


Corporation, 


Manila, 


Feltman Bros. & 
Nev. York City 
Marshall Field & Co 
Manila Lingeri 
York 
Bardwill New York 
A. 8. Iserson, New York 
Mallouk & Bros., New York 
Salamy & Baloutine, New Y 
Shalom & Co., New York 


Hermel (Inc.), Hermel (Ine.), 


Chi 
Corpor 


Ill 
New 


2gzo 


Maniia, 


tien, gerie Corporati« 


Bros., 


rk. 


American 
Pont de 
(Ine.), Wilmir 
Ford Motor Co., 
United States 
poration 
Colgate’s. 


company 
Ner 


ton, 


du 1ours & Co 
Del 
Detroit, Mich 


Steel Products Cor 


Colombia Venezuela 


companies 


and are reporte 


of American 
AUSTRAIL 
imerican 


company abroad 


Branch factors 


Dearborn Chemical Co Dearborn 
Austral 
America, Ammonia ¢ ‘ Sy 
Mo Austr 
Manufactur Austral 
Calif. 


hemical Co Sydney, 
Nattonal Ammonia Co 
St. Lonis, 
Anderson Barngrover 
Co., San 


of dney, 


Prancis 


American 
paper 
mation 


tranch of an 
manufacturing 
further intor availa 

General Electric Co Ss 
Nn. ¥. 


Warren 
| 


company 
ags No 
| 


ble 


henectady, 


Bros. C 


loston 


Mass 


Bowser & Co., 8. 
Ind. 


F., Fort Wayne, 
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American company 


Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Il 


ors Corp tien, De- 


troit, M 


Tir « 
Ohio. 


ovdyear 
Akron 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Orey 

Johnson & Co., & ( 
Wis 


Kellogg Co., Batth 


Racine, 


Creek, Mich 


Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago, I, 

Life Savers (Inc.), Port Chester, 
N. ¥ 

l’almolive Co., Chicago, Tl 

Parke, Davis & Co,, Detroit, Mich 

epsodent Co., Chicago, Ill 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., New York 
Cw, a: FZ 

I’. Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stromberg Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 
im # 

Studebaker Corporation South 
Bend, Ind 

United States Light & Heat Cor 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Vesta Battery Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Western Electric Co. (Graybar 
Electri Co.), New York City, 
m = 

Wrigley, Wnr, & Co, Jr. Chi- 
igo, Ill 

Chamberlain Medicine Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Rristol Myers Co., New York City 
N. Y. 

W. T. Hanson Co., Schenectady, 
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Branch factory abroad 
Cudahy & ¢ (Ltd Glebe, Syd- 
ney, Austral 
Disetor Henry & Sons (Inc.), 
New South Wales, Australia 
Ford Motor Co. of Australia, Pty. 
(Ltd.), New South Wales (San- 
down), Austral 
General Motors (Aust.), Pty. 


(L41d.), Carrington Road, Sydney, 


New South Wales, Australia. 

Goodyeat lyre «& Rubber Co. 
(Anst.) (Ltd.), Sydney, Aus- 
tralia 

Jant » Kni Mills, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 

Ss. C. Johnson & Son, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Kellogg (Aust.), Pty. (Ltd.), 
Sydney, Australia 

Kraft Walker Cheese Co., South 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 

Life Savers Australasia (Ltd.), 
Sydney, Australia 

The Palmolive Co. (Australasia) 
(Ltd.), Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia 

Parke, Davis & Co., Sydney, Aus 
tralia. 

Pepsodent Co. (Australia) (Ltd.), 


Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. (A’sia), 
Pty. (Ltd Sydney, Australia. 

F. Stearns & Co., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Stromberg Carlson (A’sia), (Ltd.), 
Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 

Studebaker Corporation of Aus- 


tralasia (Ltd.), Rushcutters Bay, 
Sydney, Australia. 

United States Light & Heat Cor- 
poration (Aust.) (Ltd.), Sydney, 
Australia (New South Wales). 

Vesta tattery Co (Australia) 
(Ltd.). 

Standard Telephones & Cables 
(A’sia) (Ltd.), Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Wrigley's (Australasia) (Ltd.), 
Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 


tralia 
Chamberlains 

tralia 
Bristol Myers Co., Sydney, 

South Wales, Australia. 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., 


(14d.), Sydney, Aus- 
New 


Sydney, 


N. ¥ Australia 
Our offices in India have reported there are no branch factories in 
that territory at present 
MEXICO 
American company Branch factory abroad 
KE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Cia. Mexicana de Explosivos, S. A, 
Mexico, D. I Mexico. 
Simmons Co., New York Branch factory at Monterrey, 
Mexico 
nternational Match Corporation Cla. Mexicana de Cerillos y Fos- 
fores, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Continental 
New York 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Md 

Ford Motor Co 


Mexican Rubber Co., 


Baltimore, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Armand Co., Des Moines, lowa 


Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Colgate & Co., New York City. 


rhe Palmolive Co 
U. S. A. Corporation, Chattanooga 
ienn, 


Mexican. Rubber Co. 

Mexics 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. of Mexico, 
8. A., Mexico, D. F 

Ford Motor Co., 
Mexic« 

Arm Mexico, 8S. A., 
City, Mexico 
Cia. Commercial “ 
City, Mexico 
Colgate & Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 
The Palmolive, S. A Mexico City, 
Mexico 

Branch 
Mexico 


Continental 


Torreon 


Mexico. 
S. A., Mexico City, 


ind «ae 


office in Mexico City, 


Mexico | 


Herdez,” Mexico | 


| in Mexico. 


| Portland Cement Co. 
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Americar 


Hard & Rand. 
Arbuckle Bros 


company Branch factory abroad 


Mard & Rand, Cordoba, Mexico. 
Arbuckle Bros., Cordo!la, Mexico. 


British-American Tobacco Co. Cia. Manufacturera de Cigarros, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
Wm. R. Warner & Co,, New York. Cia. Medicinal “ La Campanas,” 8. 


A., Mexico City, Mexico. 
No information as to location of 
branch. 
branch factories of American concerns 
No further information concerning them is given: 
International Sash & Door Nuevo Laredo, Mexico; American 
Distributing Co., 8. A. Mexico City, Mexico; and Reuter-Barry de Mex- 
ico, S. A. Mexico City, Mexico 


Mennen & Co. 


The following companies are 


Co., 


PORTO RICO 
The Knegletaria Medicine Co., of New York, has a branch factory in 
Porto Rico (the Enegletaria) 
PERU 
The Sydney 
quipa, Peru 


Ross Co., of New Jersey, has a branch factory at Are- 
URUGUAY 
The Ford Motor Co., 
factory in Uruguay. 


of Detroit, Mich., is reported as having a branch 


ARGENTINA 


American company Branch factory abroad 


Cia, Arg. de Cemente Portland, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Frigorifico Swift, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 


Swift & Co., Chicago, IDL. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, IL Frigoritico Armour, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Wilson & Co., Chicago, IIL. Frigorifico Wilson, Buenos Aires, 
Aryentiua. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. Ford Motor Co., Buenos Aires, Ar- 


gentina. 


General Motors Corporation, De- General Motors, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
troit, Mich, gentina. 
Scott & Bowne (Inc.). Scott & Bowne (Inc.) of Argen- 
tina, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. Victor Talking Machine Co., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
Walk-Over Shoe Co. Walk-Over Shoe Co., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
| Sydney Ross & Co. Cia. Arg. Sydney Ross (Inc.), Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina. 
Newark Shoe Co. Newark Shoe, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 
Standard Oil Co. Cia. Nacional de Petroleos, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
National Lead Co. National Lead Co., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
BRAZIL 





following 
factories 


The American 
branch Brazil: 
Wilson & Co. (Inc.) (Cia. Wilson) ; General Motors Corporation (Gen- 


companies have been reported as having 


in 


eral Motors of Brazil); Ford Motor Co. (Ford Motor Co. Exports 
(Ine.)); Sparks Milling Co. (Sparks Milling Co. of Brazil); Armeo 
International Corporation; Swift Co. (Cia. Swift); Armour Co. (Ar 
mour of Brazil, Corp.); Continental Products Co.; Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. (Cia. Brunswick do Brazil); General Electric Ce.; Uni- 
versal Pictures (Universal Pictures do Brazil); Columbia Phonograph 
Co.; Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co.; Dennison Manufacturing Co.; Koly- 


nos Co.; 8. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co.; Middletown Car Co. ; 
Scott & Bowne; Parke, Davis & Co.; Sydney Ross Co.; and Otis Ele- 


vator Co 


It has been charged time and again that a tariff bill with 
rates so high that they really give protection tends to destroy 
our foreign market. That charge is disproven by figures com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce, and I herewith insert 
a compilation of imports and exports by the Department of 
Commerce during the time that the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law was in effect from 1922 to 1929: 


Im ports 





1922 - cutinmmadeeimielinnn aempuestinnen $3, 113, 000, 000 
RD cece esas of amutaiiiaien seein ieieadetentaetilcsain # u, Sane an 
ie cients ‘ wien an evennsigianeiiaibdlisandaengndnds _.....--. 8, 610, 000, 000 
1925 ‘ > ici aie ii tiente bans saan de 4, 227, 000, 000 
1926 iden ditty adh tidainisti niviigsommees awconvune eee, Con eee 
TT rsescindiieenlthepepitpaines deans = — nnesitnnt pennies 4, 185, 000, 000 
cd disda is Soin tgp ieee as mals ssantbaoasecaal _... 4,091, 000, 600 
192Zh sath nwtieats a dé _... 4, 400, 000, 000 
Exports 
1922 Pe ee . 8, 882, 000, 000 
1923 Co aa : ; _ @ . 3, 4, 167, 000, 000 
$4 en bata es SS sR ee SES SENSE Swteed 4, 591, 000, C00 
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$4, 910, 000, 000 
4, 809, 000, COO 
4, 865, G00, O00 


5, 128, 000, 000 
—_ . 65, 241, 000, 000 


From the foregoing it will be seen that both imports and ex- | 


ports showed a corresponding increase from year to year. In 
1927 it is estimated that our total production in this country 
was $80,000,000,000, of which $62,718,000,000 was in the form of 
manufactured goods, while the gross value of our agricultural 
preducts was $17,155,000,000. It will thus be seen that our ex 
ports represent a small percentage of the total value of our 
production aud that the home market consumes by far the great- 
est part of that which we produce. It therefore becomes in- 
creasingly evident that it necessary for us to protect the 
American market that it may be preserved to American pro- 
ducers. So long competing countries maintain low wage 
scales, long hours of toil, and poor living conditions, it will be 
necessary for the American people to maintain the protective- 
tariff system. We must bear in mind that we are living under 
the best conditions of any people in the world and our civiliza- 
tion is the highest. Until other countries have reached our 
level it will be necessary for us to maintain the protective-tariff 
system, or, abandoning that, we must reconcile ourselves 
descending to the levels that are to be found in foreign 

competing lands. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to add to the volumes 
that have been spoken and written about the new tariff act of 
1930 just a few words and some convincing figures. 

In comparison to the great quantity of stuff that has been 
spoken and written about this tariff act I think that probably 
fewer actual facts have lodged in the minds of hearers and 
readers than in connection with any other incident in history. 

1 am going to cut out the oratory and argument and try to get 
down to a few brief facts and discuss this tariff act chiefly as 
to its benefit to the State of Colorado. 

To begin with it should be emphasized that two-thirds of the 
imports into the United States are on the free list. So the 
tariff applies only to about one-third of the imports that come 
into this country. 

Of approximately 3,300 items in the tariff list, only about 890 
receive an increased rate, 235 are decreased, and 2,175 items 
remain the same as they were. 

Of the total value of all imports into the United States, the 
increases in the tariff act will apply to only 22% per cent. So 
that 77% per cent of the total values of imports remain the 
same or are reduced. 

Collections for customs 


Was $522,649,383: If the 
imports, 


is 


aus 


to 


and 


me) 


under 
rates 
the 


the 1922 tariff act for 
in this new act had been 
collections would herve 


1928 

t ap- 
plied on same been 
$630,456,280. 

The increases in the new act are divided 68 per cent on agri- 
cultural products and 32 per cent on industrial items. So in 
money value of duties collected on 1928 imports the increase 
would have been $72,181,314 on agricultural products and 
$36,402,057 on industrial items. 

Clearly agriculture has the best of it under this tariff act. 
No tariff ever written has treated the products of the farm, the 
stock range, and the dairy so favorably. 

COLORADO AN AGRICULTURAL STATS 

Colorado is chiefly an agricultural State. Many people do not 
know that. 
appreciate this fact. 

Agricultural production for Colorado for 1928, from 
farms, gardens, and stock ranges, including sugar, amounted to 
about $180,000,000. 

Mineral production, including gold, coal, and oil, was about 
$58,855,000. 

Many, perhaps most, of the items of agriculture in that 
$180,000,000 yearly production will receive an increased benefit 
by this tariff act of 1980. 

Look over this table furnished me by the Tariff Commission 
which will show you what the tariff on many products of 
Colorado farms was under the Democratic tariff act of 1913, 
was under the 1922 tariff act, is now under the tariff act of 
1930, and the increases made by this new law. 

Comparison of tariff rates 


Underwood Act, | 
1913, Demo- 
cratic 


———_—_-;--— 


| Inerease 
over 
1922 
law 


Fordney-Mc- | Hawley-Smoot 
jCumber Act, 1922,! Act, 1930, 
Republican | Republican 


Commodity 


| 
dshdoctthy BBs é 80 cents per 
bushel, 
.| 15 cents per 
bushel. 
cents per |.... 
bushel. 


Wheat __ 42 cents per | 
bushel. 

25 cents per 
bushel. 

16 cents per 


bushel. 


Corn 


| Stitutes from 8 to 12 cents per pound; 


| The 


Our own people are just beginning to realize and | 
| amounted 
her | 
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Com pe@rison riff rates——Con 


Underwood Act, Fordney 
1913, Demo (‘umber A 


ratic tepul 


\i 
Cemmodity t 


DM ecents per BW 
15 cer pe 


Alfalf 


1 seed é 4 cents per 


pound 
clover seed ( 2 cent pe 
pound 
Red clover seed ‘ 4 ce cen 
pound poun 
. 1‘, cents under 2% « ts per 
700 1,050 pound 


swee 


nts per 


Cattle 


PSS 


weighing 

than 
pounds 

Cattle weighing 
more than 700 
pounds 

Beef and veal . 

Swine 

Pork 


pounds 


| 


2cents per pound) 3 cents per pound! 
Over 1,050 
pounds 

3 cents per pound 

be cent per pound, 2 

34 cent per pound! 2 


6 cents per pound 
r pound 


or 


ents p 
pound 
14 «cent 
pound 
per pound 


per pound 


head 


Bacon, ham, and 
shoulders 

Lard do 

Lard substitutes 

Sheap 


Muttoa . do 


2 cents per pound per 


Lcent per pound Scent 
{cents per pound ents 
$2 per head $3 per 
24¢ cents per »cents per pound 
pound 

cents per 34 er 
pound 
Poultry, live nt per pound cents per 
Poultry, dressed dc 6 cen 


Wool, scoured do s1 its per 
pound 

pound 8<« per pound 
tsper pound 10 cent per 
Turkeys nts per pound do 
Eggs, fresh_. ee S cents per dozet 
Eggs, dried cents 
pound 

Scents per pound 


cents 
pound 
Butter | 24 


per 1s per 
cents 

pound } 
20 per cent do 


per 


Oleo and butter 
substitutes 
Cream Free 20 cents per gal cents 
ion ion 
2 cents per gal 
lon 
cents per|7 cents per 


I 1 
per \.. 


per 


Milk ..do0 $8 per gal 
Cheese and 
Stitutes 


Honey 


sub- |.....do 


cents 
pound 
cents 


pound 


10 cents per $ cents 
lon pound 
Free ae 5) cents per 100 
pounds 
per | 1% 

pound 
icent per pound 


pe: | 3 


Potatoes per 100 


Beans, dried . - 25 cents 
bushel 

cents 
bushel | 
Free — 


--|--- 


cents 


per 


Onions 20 per 


Peas, dried. os etal 


Brocmeorn a 


The average increase of import duties in the 1930 act as compared with the 192 
act on the above-named farm products is 97 per cent 
Under the flexible provisions of the 1922 act, President Coo! 
increased the duty on wheat from 30 to 42 cents per bushel 
ream from 20 1 40) 
ents per busbel by Pre i 


lige, by proclamat 
butter and butter sut 
ents per gallon. F 


lent Hoover in May, 192! 


was increased from 40 to 56 « 


LIVESTOCK 


One of the most important industries in Colorado is livestock 
value of our dairy cattle is estimated at $18,788,000, and 
of beef eattle $54,014,000. 

The total United States imports of cattle during a recent year 
to $20,000,000 in value. These cattle come chiefly 
from Canada. The duty on eattle in this new law carries an 
increase of about 60 per cent over the rates in effect at present 
under the 1922 act. Lightweight cattle come in at a lower rate 
than heavier cattle. This new law reduces the upper limit of 
the lightweight cattle group from 1,050 pounds to 700 pounds, 
thus, under the new law, making all cattle weighing fronr 700 
pounds to 1,050 pounds dutiable at a higher rate. Therefore, 


| in effect, the new law virtually doubles the duty on cattle. 


The rates on cattle have been raised as follows: Cattle weigh- 
ing less than 700 pounds, from 1% cents up to 2% cent Cattle 
weighing 700 pounds and more, from 2 cents per pound up to 5 
cents per pound. 

The tariff on beef and veal, however, is more 
that rate bas been raised from 3 
100 per cent increase. ‘ 

And hides have been given a protection for the first time since 
1909—the rate being 10 per cent of their value 

SHEEP 


important and 
cents to 6 cents per pound—a 


Sheep raising is an important enterprise in a number of 
counties in Colorade—especially in the San Luis Valley and in 
the lower Arkansas Valley. Many snug little fortunes have 
been made by sheepmen. And nobedy anywhere appreciates 
the yalne of a tariff more than does an owner of a sheep ranch, 
for on no thing is the tariff so definitely and quickly reflected 
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as is a tariff on sheep and wool. 


not so very important as we import only a few, but the tariff 
on wool and mutton dves have a quick and beneficial effect on 
the price of a sheep. It is estimated that we have in Colorado 
about 2,780,000 sheep and lambs valued at. $29,615,000. The | 


tariff on sheep has been raised from $2 per head to $3 per head, 
and the tariff ou mutton been raised from 2% 
cents per pound 


has cents 


woo! 

It is estimated that we produce in Colorado about $3,009,000 
worth of wool in a year. 

In wool, however, we find large imports, amounting to 
$42,000,000 in 1929. The new law carries a rate of duty of 34 
cents per pound on clean wool, which represents an increase of 
3 cents per pound over the present rate. In wool we find the 
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Really, the tariff on sheep is 


to 5) 


present duty practically fully effective in that the United States | 
price of wool is higher than the London price for the same grade | 


of wool by the amount of duty. 

This tariff on sheep, mutton, and wool is certainly worth 
iiillions of dollars to the growers of Colorado. I recall travel- 
ing through the San Luis Valley about 


1920, when there was 
no tariff on wool and mutton. Growers could not sell their 
wool for 12 cents a pound, and many ewes sold at $3 or less 


per head, The sheepmen were all broke Sut with the passage 
of the 1922 tariff the industry became prosperous. I know on 
aecount of general conditions it is none too good just now; 
but picture if you can what it would be now if all the enormous 
crop of wool grown in New Zealand and Australia could come 
in free of duty And even now, try to buy bunch of ewes 
at $3 per head, if you can. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
The dairy industry is growing to be one of our most im- 
portant. The annual stock show in Denver brings out some 
of the finest dairy stock in the country. Dairy cattle in the 
State in 1929 were estimated to have a value of $18,788,000. 


Milk and milk products from our Colorado farms and dairies 
in 1928 had a value of $21,470,000. 


We import a great deal more milk and cheese than we ex- 


port. So that a tariff on these items is directly beneficial to 
our farmers. On dairy products the new tariff act has been 
very liberal. 

Tariff on milk has been raised from 2% cents per gallon 


under the act of 1922 to 3% cents per gallon by President's 
proclamation, and now to 6% cents per gallon in this new law. 
Tariff on cheese was 5 cents under the old law, has been raised 
to 7 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent of its value. 
Sutter was 8 cents per pound, then raised by presidential order 
to 12 cents, and now under this act it goes up to 14 cents per 
pound, 
SUGAR 

Colorado produces more beet sugar than any other State in 
the Union. The value of the sugar beets raised by the farmer 
about $16,758,000. This crop simply could not be 
without a tariff on sugar. The tariff has been 1.76 cents per 
pound on Cuban raw sugar and this act boosts the rate to 2 
cents per pound on Cuban sugar. 


IS 


Chis increase is the equivalent of 70 cents on the average | 
The average | 


refined sugar content realized from a ton of beets. 
price of sugar is relatively low at this time under the present 


tariff. With the increase provided the price to the consumer 
would not be relatively higher, and the increase in the tariff 
will stabilize the sugar production in this country and also 


avoid the necessity of depending upon the foreign producer for 
vur supply, which we would have to do if the sugar industry in 
our country is not amply protected. 


BEANS AND PEAS 


Beans and peas are becoming one of our big crops: many 


are raised on dry lands. You might be surprised to know that 
one of the largest shippers of beans and peas in the United 
Stutes located at the city of Trinidad, Colo., which city is 


chietly noted for its coal-mining operations. 

Colorado produced last year 803,000 bushels of field peas, 
valued at $1,518,000, and 1,599,000 bushels of dried beans valued 
at $4,726,000. 

The new tariff uct raises the duty on dried peas from 1 cent 
per pound to 134 cents per pound. And on dried beans the rate 
is raised from 1% cents to 8 cents per pound. This little item 
will certainly help a lot of people, many of whom are in dry- 
farming sections, 

ONTONS 


The production of onions on a large scale is rather a new 


raised | 
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The production of onions for Colorade for 1928 is given 
at 1,147,000 bushels, valued at $1,629,000. 
| The trouble with the onion market has been heayy imports 
from foreign lands. In 1928 the imports were valued at 
$2,660,875 
The tariff on onions was 1 cent per pound under the 1922 act. 
By presidential proclamation it was raised to 1% cents in Janu- 
ary, 1929, and this new act brings the duty up to 2% cents per 
pound. If our American growers do not overdo a good thing, 
they should get a better price in the future. 


JUNE 


POTATOES 


Colorado's potato crop is quoted at about 13,420,000 bushels, 
valued at about $6,039,000. 

Much of this crop is raised in the San Luis Valley. The 
value, of course, depends upon the current price, and that varies 
greatly with the question of under or over production in this 
country. Our imports and exports of potatoes run about equal 
in value, a little in excess of $3,000,000 annually. The tariff 
on this item is not always fully effective, especially when we 
produce much more than we can consume. The rate under the 
1922 act was 50 cents per 100 pounds. It has been raised under 
the new act to 75 cents per hundred pounds, which is a 50 per 
cent increase. It will help stabilize the price and discourage 


| imports from Canada. 


| West. 


BROOMCORN 


This is a little-heard-of crop in any country, but is becoming 
important in some! sections of Colorado. Probably more is 
raised in Baca County, Colo., than in any other county in the 
It is a profitable crop and an excellent quality is pro- 
duced in some western dry-farming sections without irrigation. 

In 1929 Colorado produced 9,100 tons, estimated value, $1,019,- 
000. The production in 1930 will probably be greater and it will 
be greatly increased in future years. I think there has never 
been a tariff on broomcorn—certainly not in the acts of 1913 and 


1922—but this new act now gives a duty of $20 per ton. This 
item will be a great encouragement to the growers of Baca 


County and eastern Colorado. 
POULTRY 


Poultry is a big product on most farms and many a house- 
wife gets her spending money by raising chickens, turkeys, and 
eggs for the market. In addition to that source, many are 
going into the poultry business on a bigger scale and are making 
it pay. Colorado is especially well adapted for poultry raising. 
The tariff has a decided effect upon the price of poultry and 
eggs, and, strange to say, our heavy imports come from China. 

In 1928 the income in Colorado for poultry (chickens) was 
estimated at $4,253,000; for eggs, $6,952,000. Turkeys large— 
but not given. 

This new tariff act has treated those who sell poultry, eggs, 
and so forth, very well indeed. Duty on poultry alive has been 
raised from 3 cents per pound to 8 cents per pound; dressed, 
from 6 cents to 10 cents per pound. Turkeys, from 6 cents to 
10 cents per pound. Eggs, fresh, have been raised from 8 cents 
to 11 cents per dozen. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Much buncombe has been and will be spoken and written about 
the tariff. Nothing new will probably be said about this act 
that was not said about the act of 1922 and previous tariff laws. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by interested parties in 
spreading publicity and propaganda to discourage the passage 
of this bill and to make it unpopular in the country. Chief 
among these is the minority party which would profit by mak- 
ing any legislation passed by this Congress unpopular in the 
country at and near election time, 

The Cuban sugar interests have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for propaganda to make a higher tariff on sugar un- 
popular. Big business men in the automobile and other lines 


| who are establishing factories in foreign lands to profit by low 
| wages and escape taxation do not want a tariff on their im- 


thing in Colorade, but seme sections have been going ahead | 


rapidly. 
county in the State, and when the price is good it ts a profitable 





Otero County probably produces more than any other | 


ports. 

Big merchants and importers who like to buy low in foreign 
lands of cheap wages and sell high to the American trade have 
contributed to the propaganda. International bankers whw 
know no country and have their investments spread out over 
the world oppose the theory of protection. 

The opposition to the tariff has been systemitized, highly 
financed, and efficiently managed by high-powered executives, 
clever publicity men, and scheming politicians. 

In the big cities the agricultural rates are attacked. People 
are told that the raise in tariff on sugar will limit the working- 
man to fewer spoonfuls for his coffee and rob the children of 
their stick candy; that the tariff on cream, butter, cheese, 
mutton, beef, and a dozen other products of the farm will 
make living inordinately high for the workingmen in factory 


1930 


towns. 
new tariff is not high enough on the things they make but too 
high on the things we grow in the West. 
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In these sections the propagandists complain that the | 


In the agricultural sections of the country this well-planned | 


propaganda takes the form of attacks on the industrial rates. 
Efforts have been and will be made to show the farmer that 
the things he buys will cost more; that the price on harness 
and shoes, neckties and furniture, shaving mugs and wrist 
watches will go up. Most of the stuff you hear about increased 
cost of living under a new tariff measure is largely exagger- 
ated, and many complaints will be heard about the price of 
things which are on the free list and on which no duty is paid. 

However, the object of a protective tariff is to preserve the 
American market for the American producer. If the fac- 
tories of the great industrial centers can be kept open and 
can afford to pay living wages of American standards to their 
employees who consume largely the products of the farm, I 


| Apples.... 


| Sugar-heet tops 


| 
presume we of the agricultural producing sections can afford, | 
| carried into the totals on this page 


if necessary, to pay a little more for a little of the stuff we 
wear or use. 

It is interesting to note that a great many items which the 
farmer is interested in are on the free list entirely unaffected 
by the tariff. 

This free list includes all agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, including cream separators up to a certain value, trac- 


| 2 shows the estimated 


tors, milk cans, all materials used chiefly for fertilizer, fuel | 


oil and gasoline, harness and saddlery up to a certain value, 
binding twine, and numerous other items. 


And finally the flexible provision of the act of 1922 is retained | 
and improved so that the President on recommendation of the | 


‘Tariff Commission can raise or lower the duty on any item 50 per 
cent at anytime. This is a safeguard and offers opportunity for 


correcting any inequality or meeting any emergency that may | 
Under this same provision agriculture has benefited some- | 


arise. 
times in the past—notably when the duties were raised by 
presidential proclamation on wheat, onions, milk, cheese, butter, 
frozen eggs, and so forth. 


DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT COLORADO AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


As a matter of information some may like to know more 


about what Colorado produces in various agricultural lines. So 
I am inserting here three interesting tables: 


| TABLE 2. 


Table 1 shows the acreage production and yalue in 1928 of | 


Colorado farm crops. It will be noted from this table that in 
addition to the expected production of staple grains, such as 
wheat, corn, barley, rye, and oats, there is a production of 
specialty crops. ‘che reason for this is that there has been 
developed in Colorado the practice of growing more and more 
of its farm crops under irrigation. 

I have already pointed out that Colorado is the leading State 
in the production of beet sugar, the value of the annual produc 
tion of sugar being about $41,000,000 


TABLE 1.—Coloradoe crope: Acreage, production, and value, 1928 


Kind of crop Production 


1,076,000 bushels 
488,000 bushels__. 
,000 bushels__ 


2 
8 


All wheat... 

COORG cachecnnnces 

Oats for grain * 

Barley for grain * 

Rye for grain * 

) PS 

Grain sorghums ¢ 

Sweet sorghums 

Broomcorn 

Field peas +_. 

Dry beans... 

Potatoes.__.. 

Sugar beets._........... ae 
Cabbage (commercial) ........... be 
|, ae 
0” SR ES eee 
Tomatoes for manufacture. 
Cantaloupes and honeydew melons - 
Cucumbers for pickles... 
Cucumbers for seed 

Peas for canning and market. idedintthdeaiinaiinba’ 
Lettuce (commercial)........ ..... 1,127,000 crates. .. 

Cel Suh an 96 ta shioiet 702, 000 


Millet seed #. -2...2..-.---......- 340,000 bushels.......-| 360, 000 
! This item includes the entire acreage of corn, whether harvested for mature corn, 


cut for silage or dry forage, or hogged off. : 
? In addition to the acreage harvested for grain, it is estimated that approximately 


a acres of oats was cut green for hay, this additional acreage appearing in the hay 


1 
18,564 
18,694,000 bushels } 
| 5,983,000 bushels....... 
13,128,000 bushels_...._ 
$14,000 bushels - - 
432,000 bushels . - 
2,560,000 bushels 
282,000 tons ___- 
6,100 tons. 
803,000 bushels j 
1,390,000 bushels | 
13,420,000 bushels_.....! 
2,322,000 tons.... ..... 
1,147,000 bushels ... .. 


2, 712, 000 


, 089, 000 
570, 000 
238, 000 
536, 000 
736, 000 
518, 000 

1, 518, 000 
4, 726, 000 


11,800 tons... ...-. 
1,170,000 crates . . 
202,000 bushels. ....... 145, 000 
7 126, 000 
713, 000 
1, 206, 000 


SSESeeagzeeseeesssesssees2 


# 


table. 
* In addition to the rye and barley acreage harvested for grain, there is some acreage 
of barley and about 33,000 acres of rye cut green for hay or used for pasturage. 
‘ Acreages of grain sorghums and field peas include the onenuty saved for grain 
and such acreage as is cut green and fed as forage, the grain v being about the same 
either case 


in \ 
‘ This acreage of millet saved for seed is in addition to the area harvested for hay 
as shown in the hay table. 


| however, 


| sold as such 
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Colorade crops: Acreage, production, and value 


Kind of crop | Acreage 


Alfalfa seed ¢ : 2, C00 
Other garden and seed crops._... 455 
Tame hay, all varieties. . F 7, 000 
Wild hay__... , 000 


6,000 bushels $70, 000 
, 000 
000 
oo 
000 
, OOO 
, 000 
000 
yoo 
. U0 
, 000 
000 
000 


2,497,000 tons 

338,000 tor 

3,020,000 bushels 
| 600.000 bushel 

185,000 bushel 

1,500 tons 

$57 tons. . 


Peaches 

Pears 

Cherries 

Grapes 

Miscellaneous fruits.... 


Rye for pasture 
Farm gardens 


145 
650, 
Total 283, 


| 117, 
} 


000 


* The acreage of alfalfa cut for seed is included in the alfalfa-hay acreage and is not 


? This acreage is identical with the acreage shown for sugar beets and is not carried 
into the totals on this page. 

Colorado, because of its extensive grazing lands, early devel 
oped to an important cattle and sheep country. In addition 
there has been established an important dairy enterprise. Table 
number and value of livestock in the 
State of Colorado as of January 1, 1929: 


Livestock in Colorado: Estimated numbers and value, 
1, 1929 


January 


ES 

Mules and mule colts_- 

Dairy cattle scene dane neal . a 

Beef cattle dich bd sui 26, | 
Sheep and lambs. i 

Swine__. a 

Coats . 

Poultry—chickens. - 

Bees (hives) 


$14, 554, 
1, 850, 
18, 788, 
M4, 014 
29, 615, 
6, 630, 
72, 000 

76, 000 

33, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
O00 
O00 


129, 132, 
} 


000 


The preceding tables show the value of the farm production 
of crops and livestock in Colorado. Table 3, which follows, is 
an estimate of the gross income received from farm production 
in 1928. This estimate is taken from the official figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and should be studied 
with the knowledge that certain crops, such as corn, which 
have a large farm value yield relatively a small income to 
the farmer from sale as corn. The main part of the income, 
is derived from the sale of livestock to which the corn 
has been fed. Thus in the table following, which gives the 
gross income, the income derived from corn applies to corn 
The remainder of the corn produced by the farmer 


| has been included in the various livestock and livestock products 
| listed. 


, 692, 000 | 


6, 039, 000 | 


| Grapes 
30, } Strawberries i : 
1, 100,000 | Other berries____.--~~- 


| F 


| Nursery 


TABLE 3.—Estimated gross income from 


by commodities, 


farm 
1928 


production in Colorado 


CROPS 
Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
SD cciesemnane 
Rye 
Potatoes__ 
Truck crops._ 
Hay and sweet sorghum 
BRIER: GtURiccswancbiiencasace 
Clover seed (sweet and Japanese) 
Field beans la 
Apples ...- 
Peaches _._ 
Pears ... 


2, 000 
HOo0 
thn 
ouu 
OUn 
000 
OOO 
, 000 
ooo 

, 000 
000 
O00 
, 000 
, OO 

5, 000 
, OO 
, OO 
, 000 

< inn 

3. OOo 
. O00 
, 000 
O00 
O00 


forage. 


Other fruit 
‘arm gardens 
products 
Forest products 
Greenhouse products_.—- 
Sugar beets... 

Other crops 


Total crops... , 000 


LIVESTOCK AND 


Cattle and calves____- 

IO ene cu aes 

Sheep and lambe 

Poultry (chickens) - 

E. (chickens) _.......... 
Milk and milk products... . 
Wool and mohair 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


3, 000 
5, OOO 
ooo 

St. ooo 
2, 000 

, 000 
914, 000 
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Bee products _...... ~~ os ce ali aati cea ele i. 283, 000 
lorses elena mi onan eietihe taphaeanneine aie tarinats 884, 000 
fules eke . Re tet Pie Pe os ae ee 289, 000 

Total, animal products- = a a 88, 685, 000 

Total, crops and animal products ee 155, 096, 000 

Mr. REID of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, the American watch 
manufacturer was seriously handicapped because of the in- 
adequacy of the tariff act of 1922, and the unfair and un- 


ethical practices of unscrupulous importers. 

For anyone to realize what the American manufacturer of 
watches has been confronted with during the past few years, 
he must know the story of the nefarious methods and practices 


of the ring of those unscrupulous importers, who have stooped 


to the lowest and meanest of crimes in order to line their 
pockets with gold. 

American business prides itself on the high plane upon 
which it is conducted; honesty and integrity mean something 
to the American manufacturer. But to the dishonest and 
crooked band of watch importers the term “ good business 
practices” is only a joke, 

‘he race between American-made and foreign-made watches 


in ihe United States is unfair from the very start. The Ameri- 
plant, and equipment; with an army of highly skilled and highly 
paid artisans and a reputation for honesty and integrity of many 
years standing must sell his product in competition with the 
product handled by the unscrupulous importer of Swiss watches, 


a product wholly inferior to the American-made product; pro- 
duced by cheap labor, at a niggardly wage, hardly enough to 
furnish the bare necessities of life, even according to the 


European standard; a large proportion, estimated at one-third 
of the total imports, smuggled into the United States, thus escap- 
ing the payment of the whole duties, or so falsely undervalued 
as to avoid the payment of the tax required by law, the Swiss 
watches are landed in New York at a cost that would not even 
begin to represent the real value of any watch honestly made, 
honestly imported, and honestly sold. 

Then, by blatant advertising, using radio broadcasting, exten- 
sive advertising in maguzines, newspapers, billboards, and every 
other conceivable agency, the campaign for extermination is on, 

Full page advertisements in the leading national magazines 
playing up American heroes, American landmarks, such as the 
National Capitol at Washington, the Statue of Liberty, and so 
on, linked with these cheap watches, are 
to deceive the American public into 
purchasing an American-made product. 

This costly and persistent ballyhoo continues day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, until the unsuspecting 
American people come to believe that such product great 
merit. 


a part of the scheme 
thinking that they are 


has 


The millions of dollars spent on extensive merchandising and 
advertising campaigns could only have been obtained by uncon- 
scionable profits. 

Not only is the quality of the product misrepresented but its 
origin is attenrpted to be concealed, a meaningless guaranty is 
glib!y quoted, and high-sounding trade names are applied to the 
watches sold by a firnt which has no long-established factory, 
nor a name of which it can be proud. 

To beguile and mislead the retailer is the next step, and the 
means resorted to to accomplish this end are almost unbeliev- 
able 

The tales of enormous profits which can be made and great 
nation-wide advertising campaign are pictured. The good 
American-made watches, honestly made by workers who are 
paid a high wage, honestly merchandised and honestly priced, 
are slandered in the mrost malicious way, and fanciful stories 
are poured into the ears of greedy retuilers to tell to innocent 
purchasers. Such ridiculous stories are told as that one of the 
American factories is located on the banks of a river and the 
fog comes up and rusts the plates, therefore this American 
watch should not be recommended; that the American watch 
has no escapement and the hands only turn one way; that the 
pinions are ground in salt; that the watches will not keep time 
and are troublemakers. 

Notwithstanding all the foregoing, the American watch-buying 
public still asks for American-quality watches, and so the 
gentle art of “switching” is used as a last resort. The cus- 
tomer is gently and gradually “switched” to an alien watch 
bearing a fanciful adopted name, and in many instances, believ- 
ing the local retail jeweler to be the last word in honesty and 
integrity, yields, 

CRIMINAL PLOT BY WATCH IMPORTERS UNCOVERED 

There was disclosed during the consideration by Congress of 

the 1930 tariff act, and particularly during the consideration 
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| of paragraphs 367 and 368, known as the watch and clock 
paragraphs, indisputable evidence of a gigantic watch-importer’s 
ring and of an evil conspiracy by a gang of watch-smuggling 
criminals by whose wholesale operations the United States 
Government has been and is being defrauded of immense sums 
of money in import duties, and millions of smuggled, spurious, 


inferior foreign watches are being foisted on the American 
buying public. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL JEWELERS IN DANGER OF CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 


Many helpless wholesale and retail jewelers throughout the 
United States are in danger of criminal prosecution for un- 
wittingly having smuggled watches in their possession; and 
the whole American watch industry has been and now is im- 
periled by nefarious secret practices of unscrupulous importers 
in evading the provisions of the tariff act and in causing the 





| NATIONAL 








American market to be flooded with cheap, inferior Swiss 
watches sold through unfair and questionable trade practices 
with the design to destroy or seriously injure the watch and 
clock industry in the United States. 

There has been disclosed a wholesale systematic evasion of 
the tariff laws through importing knocked-down watches as 


; E . | parts; false marking; leaving a small part out of a movement 
cai manulacturer with a tremendous investment in real estate, | 


| to avoid duty on complete mechanism; gross undervaluations ; 


and stripping movements until they conld not be identified as 
a clock or watch. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU FINDS BULOVA’S ADVERTISING FALSE 


As a part of nation-wide selling campaigns to force the sale of 
foreign-made watches, unscrupulous importers have resorted 
to false and misleading statements over the radio. Those of 
the Bulova Watch Co. were so grossly and flagrantly violative 
of fair and ethical trade practices and business principles that 
the matter came to the attention of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau (Inc.), of New York City, affiliated with 48 local 
bureaus from coast to coast, which reported that the Bulova 
Observatory investigation shows that Bulova Watch Co. uses 
Western Union time in broadcasting Bulova time announce- 
ments, and Bulova watches are not “cased and timed” in an 
observatory, the report being as follows: 


BULOVA ATOP FIFTH SKYSCRAPER DESCRIBED 


The advertising of the Bulova Watch Co. was recently 
called to the attention of the National Better Business Bureau. The 
claims questioned involved: 

(1) The use of the term “ 

(2) The illustration used 
Observatory.” 


(3) The statement—* Cased and Timed at the Bulova Observatory.” 


OBSERVATORY AVENUE 


national 


Sulova Observatory.” 


in connection with the term “ Bulova 


(4) The description of the “ Lone Eagle" watch as 14 K. White 
Gold Filled. 
(5) The statement: “‘ Listen In’ Nightly for Bulova Radio Time 


Announcements.” 
Bulova “ Observatory ” sheet-metal booth, 5 by 8 by 6 feet 2 inches 


Through the courtesy of the Bulova Watch Co., bureau rep- 
resentatives were permitted access to their observatory. It was 
found that the observatory consists of a sheet-metal booth atop 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York, the dimensions being about 5 
feet wide, 8 feet long, and about 6 feet 2 inches high. Inside 


the booth was a transit anchored to a concrete pier. A section 
of the roof of the booth could be raised to permit celestial 
observations. The bureau representatives were informed that 
the Bulova astronomer carried a chronometer up to the booth 
from the Bulova offices and workshop on the eleventh floor of 
the building when astronomical readings were taken. 


PICTURES IN BULOVA ADS MISLEAD AND DECEIVE 


The head of the agency handling this copy frankly acknowl- 
edged that the observatory was created for the purpose of “ dram- 
atizing the client’s Fifth Avenue address.” We feel that read- 
ers of this advertising have a right to believe that the tower 
shown in the illustration is the Bulova Observatory—and that it 
is equipped as an observatory. Actually, the highest part of 
the tower houses a water tank, the sheet metal booth being atop 
the roof shown below and to the left of the tower in the adver- 
tisement reproduced in this bulletin. As previously noted, the 
observatory consists of a small sheet metal booth equipped with 
a transit. Ships use the same method of taking time readings, 
although they use two or more permanently fixed chronometers 
for the purpose, but one would not describe the bridge of a ship 
as an “observatory.” While the showing of the skyscraper is 
quite effective for dramatizing the manufacturer’s-location on 
Fifth Avenue, it can not be said that it readily permits of an 
accurate understanding of the physical appearance and structure 
of the housing for the Bulova Co.’s transit. 


1930 


BULOVA’S ADS UNTRUB—WATCHES NOT “ CASED AND TIMED " IN OBSERVATORY 
The advertisement states that the watches are “cased and 
timed at the Bulova Observatory.” The company occupies the 
eleventh and part of the twelfth floors of the building. The 
watches are “cased and timed” on the eleventh floor. The 
agency executive handling this copy explained that his client’s 
lease with the owners of the building permitted them to desig- 
nate the building as the “ Bulova Observatory.” He also men- 
tioned that the building is known by two other names. The 
impression given the public that the watches are cased and 
timed in an observatory is not in accordance with the facts. 
BULOVA “LONE EAGLE” WATCH NOT 14-KARAT WHITE GOLD FILLED 
A circular recently sent to Bulova dealers, advertising Bulova 
watches as graduation gifts, referred to their “Lone Eagle” 
model as 14-karat white gold filled. Several watches were 
shopped by the bureau and found to be represented as 14-karat 
white gold filled by retailers. Assays made of the cases for 
the bureau showed that the cases were not 14-karat gold filled, 
in accordance with the trade practice conference rules of the 
watchmaking industry. An executive of the Bulova Co. ac- 


model is now stamped “ Bulova Quality.” 
called to the misdescription of the “ Lone Eagle” 


was unintentional. 
BULOVA RADIO PROGRAMS FALSE-—TIMB BROADCAST ONLY WESTERN UNION 
TIMB 

By using the statement “ Listen in nightly for Bulova radio 
time announcements ” in advertisements showing the Bulova Ob- 
servatory, the Bulova Watch Co. gives readers the impression 
that they are broadcasting time signals determined by Bulova 
at their observatory. According to the executives of the com- 
pany and of the agency handling the account, the time signals 
broadcast by the Bulova Co. are based upon the time given by 
Western Union clocks in the various broadcasting stations from 
which the announcements are made. 

PUBLISHERS, RADIO STATIONS, AND JEWELERS ASK NATIONAL 

BUSINESS BUREAU TO INVESTIGATE BULOVA ADVERTISING 

The report is made to publishers, broadcasting stations, and 
the jewelry industry because of requests from these sources to 
the bureau for a report of the bureau's investigation of Bulova 
advertising. 


RADIO COMMISSION’S 


BETTER 


LICENSES PROHIBIT BROADCASTING FALSE AND 
MISLEADNG STATEMENTS 

The authority and control over all commercial radio broad- 
casting stations is vested by law in the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, which renews the licenses of the aforesaid stations every 
three months, each of such licenses issued by the commission 
containing a clause prohibiting the station from broadcasting or 
disseminating, or permitting to be broadcast or disseminated 
from it, false and misleading statements; and if the Radio 


Commission has not taken steps to prevent the dissemination of ! 


false and misleading statements such as used by the Bulova 
Watch Co. over the radio it should do so at once. 


WATCH AND CLOCK PARAGRAPHS OF TARIFF ACT 


The watch and clock paragraphs of the 1930 tariff act have 
been the subject of more concern and more discussion than any 
other paragraphs in the entire tariff bill. This was not entirely 
on account of the technical nature of the subject and the creat 
number of involved schedules, but was the direct result of 
attacks inspired by persons with sinister motives, insinuating 
that the American watch manufacturers were rich and power- 
ful and that their activities for a change in the tariff law were 
actuated by avarice rather than by dire necessity. 


TARIFF PROTECTION IMPORTANT TO ELGIN WATCH CO. 


The people of the city of Elgin, in my congressional district, 
became thoroughly aroused over the fate of House paragraphs 
367 and 368 of the tariff bill when, on November 13, 1929, the 
Senate agreed to the Barkley amendment striking out the in- 
tended relief. These paragraphs were designed to protect the 
Digin National Watch Co. and other American watch companies 
from the onslaught of inferior, foreign-made watches, which 
threatened to put the Elgin Co. out of the watch business just 
as this same foreign competition had put it out of the clock 
business. 


The Elgin National Watch Co. had already laid off more than 


prospects of a further lay off, causing a pay roll reduction of 
$600,000 a year. 


and entirely dependent on the watch industry. Unless relief 


was afforded by the pending tariff bill a serious situation would 
resuit. 
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, Co 


| for 5,000 people instead of the 3,410 it 
knowledged this fact, but pointed out that the “ Lone Eagle” | 


When attention was | 


model in this | 
circular, the firm acknowledged the error and asserted that it | 
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WATCH TARIFF IMPORTANT TO ILLINOIS 

I was appealed to, as were others, to help. The matter was 
exceedingly important not only to my congressional district, but 
to the entire State of Illinois, because the Elgin National Watch 
and the Illinois Watch Co. of Springfield, LIL, produce 6 
per cent of the American-made jeweled watches, and one of the 
largest clock factories in the world is in La Salle County, Il., 
a short distance from my home city. 

The Elgin National Watch Co. pays its employees an extremely 
high wage rate, and 85 per cent of them own their own homes. 

The city of Elgin is an up-to-date Mid West city, and, of 
course, it is highly desirable that it be kept so. 

ADEQUATE TARIFF NECESSARY TO EQUALIZE COST OF PRODUCTION 

It was said that if a tariff were given to the American watch 


| industry which would equalize the domestic cost of production 
| with 


the cost of an imported watch, the American industry 
would immediately make a bid to recapture the market which 
it had lost under the 1922 tariff act. It was said that the Elgin 
National Watch Co. alone had machinery and ample facilities 
was then employing, 
which capacity would be utilized if given an opportunity. 

This same thing, | understand, holds true as to the Waltham, 
Hamilton, and Illinois Watch Cos. 

Therefore I began immediately, notwithstanding my primary 


election campaign was imminent, a thorough study of the situ 


ation to ascertain whether there was a real need in the watch 
industry for a revision of the tariff laws. My investigation 
showed the American watch industry is in a critical condition 
through no fault of its own and that partial relief could be 
afforded by the amendment of the clock and watch paragraphs 
of the tariff bill, so I got on the job and never stopped until 
the tariff bill had finally passed both Houses. 

I appealed to many Members of the House and many Sena- 
tors to see that this industry was given a square deal. The 
response was so generous that I now deem it my duty to inform 
them of the true state of affairs so they will know that the 
merit of the cause fully justified their confidence in me. 

ALL AMERICAN WATCH AND CLOCK MANUFACTURERS INCLUDED HEREIN 

Before proceeding further I desire to state that I refer more 
frequently in my remarks to the Elgin National Watch Co., 
because I have personal knowledge thereof, as it is located in 
my home county. 

The fundamental facts stated about the Elgin Watch Co. hold 
true as to the Waltham Watch Co, the Hamilton Watch Co., 
and the Illinois Watch Co., the other high-class reliable manu- 
facturers of high-grade watches in the United States; and the 
same things said about the watch industry apply in general to 
the clock-manufacturing industry. 

WATCH INDUSTRY ASSET TO NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 

The American watch-manufacturing industry is an important 
asset to this country both in peace and war, in peace time 
employing thousands of skilled mechanics at high wages, while 
hundreds of thousands have related employment; the products 
are of higher quality and of greater value than like products 
anywhere else in the world; millions of dollars are spent in 
advertising and merchandising; other millions of dollars are 
invested in raw material; still other millions of dollars are 
invested in plants and equipment; and other millions of dollars 
are invested in real estate. 

WALTHAM WATCH CO 

The Waltham Watch Co. went into World War work on a 
large scale and produced 375,000 time fuzes for hand grenades, 
and also furnished timepieces and chronometers for the military 
and naval services, its most signal contribution to the war 
service being the furnishing of skilled toolmakers, die makers, 
and mechanics to the ammunition plants. 

HAMILTON AND ILLINOIS WATCH COS 

The Illinois and Hamilton Watch during the World 
War furnished fine jigs, tools, and dies to the arms and ammuni- 
tion companies; specialized in making aerial camera shutter-con- 
trol devices for use in airplanes, and also furnished tachometers, 
fine taols, timepieces, and chronometers to the War and Navy 
Departments. 


Cos. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
The Elgin National Watch Co. during the World War fur- 
nished many products to the Government for the use of the 


| military and naval services, namely, timers or stop watches for 
1,100 employees, and put the balance on a 5-day week, with the | 


the Ordnance Department, torpedo-boat watches for the Navy 


| for use as chronometers, ship watches for the Shipping Board, 


| wrist watches for the Army Signal Corps, comparison watches 
Bigin is a modern city of over 35,000 population, built up by | 


for the United States Navy, chronometric tachometers for the 
United States Army, altimeters for the United States Army, 
oxygen gas masks, which were developed and perfected just as 
the war ended, and turnbuckies for airplanes. 
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ALARMING DECREASE IN THE WATCH INDUSTRY 
SINCE 192 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The American watch industry from 1923 to 1928 suffered an 
alarming decrease of business, while imports during the same 
period increased 85 per cent. There were originally 65 watch 
companies in this country. To-day there are but three left. 

The clock manufacturers showed an income on invested capi- 
tal of a number of the most successful representative companies 
of less than 6 per cent in 1928. This was considerably less in 
1929 there was not a company in the clock business which 
made this amount of profit in that year. 

The watchcase manufacturers made than 3 per cent re- 
turn on their invested capital in 1928; in fact, less than 4 per 
cent for the last five years of the act, and they were, and still 
are, confronted by competition which seems incredible from the 
price standpoint of base-metal cases. 

Under the 1922 tariff, Elgin, the largest manufacturer, was 
obliged to lay off 1,100 workers out of 4,500, and put the balance 
on a 5-day week. Waltham had to reduce its force by 2,800 em- 
ployees. 


less 


Foreign-made watches of inferior grade have been coming in 


to such an alarming extent that in 1928 imports were 218 per 
not including millions of smuggled | 


cent of domestic production 
watches which I will mention later. 

The export of American-made watches 
273,045 in 1919 to $1,238,049 in 1928, 
decrease, 

In 1929 the foreign-made movements imported were 5,146,029 
and the domestic production was only 1,816,019, or nearly three 
and one-half millions more imported than produced in this 
country. 

Great numbers 
ported as parts 
for the increase from $13,000 per year to $467,000 per year in 
the importation of parts. 

In addition to this, the fact that from 1923 to 1929 the do- 
mestic inventories have increased approximately $7,000,000 did 
not make the future in the industry look any brighter. 


MARKETING PRECARIOUS 


decreased from §$2,- 
over a million dellars 


of clocks without the escapement were im- 


A large and increasing inventory in the watch business is very 
serious because six months after a watch is built it has to be 
taken down and cleaned at a great expense before it is safe to 
put it on the market. 


IMPORTS INCREASED FROM 2,000,000 TO 6,000,000 


ACT 


NOTWITHSTANDING TARIFF 
RATES IN THE 1922 

The argument has been made that higher duties would pre- 
vent importation and thereby deprive foreigners of making 
money with which to purchase exports from the United States. 
In 1922 this same argument was advanced because Europe 
was so poor after the war, but the imports at what were then 


called exorbitant rates have increased from 2,000,000 movements | 


in 1928 to 5,000,000 in 1929, plus $1,000,000 of 

means at the very least 1,000,000 more movements. 
TREND OF AMERICAN WATCH 

the trend of the 


parts, which 


INDUSTRY WAS DOWN 


That American watch industry was not up- 


ward can be seen from the tabulation issued by the bankers for | 


the principal importer opposed to the present 
vision of rates on watches, and which is found 
the committee hearings. 

It discloses more vividly than anything else that there is great 
danger that the watch business of the United States will suc- 
cumb to and be taken over by foreign manufacturers 


requests for re- 


Compare Bulova, importers increased profits of 312 per cent | 


with the Elgin and Waltham decrease 


| Percentage of increase 
Company | 192 or decrease in 3-year 
perio i 


Bulova (importer) 


Elgin 


$1, 201, 004 
1. 846, 067 
888, 873 


Increase 312 per cent 
Decrease 20.2 per cent. 
Decrease 31.1 per cent. 


$291, 066 
, 2, 314, 746 | 
1, 291, 104 


BULOVA’S EARNINGS INCREASE PER CENT WHILE ELGIN’S DECREASE 


To get a fair picture of the situation, compare the Elgin 
Niutional Watch Co., producing more than half of all the jeweled 
wutches made in the United States, with the Bulova Watch Co., 
the largest importer of jeweled watches. 

While the Bulova Watch Co. was increasing its net earnings 
312 per cent in three years, the earnings of the Elgin National 
Watch Co., in spite of all it could do, decreased. 

The Bulova Watch Co., incorporated in 1923, had an original 
capital of $200,000 and in 1928 it made a net profit of $1,200,000. 


which fact probably accounts in great measure | 


in the record of | 
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| This tremendous profit could have been made only through the 
| use of very cheap labor in the manufacture of Swiss watches 
and the laxity of the American tariff law, together with enor- 
mous sales to the American watch-buying public at an uncon- 
scionable profit. 


JUNE 1! 


CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


By the development of previously unheard of automatic 
machinery, by the most efficient factory management, and by 
avoiding excessive salaries and large overhead, by advertising, 
intensive sales efforts, consistent and absolute fidelity to the 

| watch-making business as a science rather than as a basis for 

exploitation of the public either by producing an inferior 
product, or by stock promotion of any kind, the American 
manufacturer was able to stay in business. 

Such excellent business management should call for com- 

| mendation rather than censure, and this example should be held 
up to the American business world as one worthy of emulation 
instead of being used as an excuse by some to refuse adequate 
| tariff protection. 


RETARDS DECLINE 


CAUSES OF REDUCED PRODUCTION OF THE AMERICAN WATCH INDUSTRY 

The critical condition of the American watch-manufacturing 
industry was caused by— 

First. The inadequacy of the 1922 tariff act both as to rates 
and regulations. 

Second. Extensive smuggling of Swiss watches into the United 
States. 

Third. Unfair merchandising of Swiss watches by unscrupu- 
lous importers. 


TARIFF LAW EVADED BY UNSCRUPULOUS IMPORTERS 


The 1922 tariff law has been continuously evaded by the im- 
porters, who have adopted many subterfuges to avoid the pay- 
ment of the duties levied by law. Scores have been indicted for 
smuggling, bribery, and conspiracy, and attempted evasions 
running into millions of dollars have been discovered by customs 
officials, who have seized thousands of watches for undervalua- 
tions, and so forth. 

These things have resulted in unfair competition to the Ameri- 
can watch manufacturer, who has been deprived of millions of 
sales because the buying public has been misled into the belief 
that jewels and alleged adjustments in a foreign watch bring it 
up to a standard of excellence of the American watch as known 
to the buying public. These evasions have also resulted in the 
Government being deprived of millions of dollars in duties. 

It is obvious that the act of 1922 was intended to cover all 
watches in commercial use at that time, and that it of necessity 
failed to cover approximately 80 per cent of the present com- 

mercial sizes, types, and grades. 

Here is a list of evasions of the intent of the act of 1922 by 
| unscrupulous importers: 

Gross undervaluations of parts difficult to appraise. 
Avoidance of the specific duties in paragraph 368 by knocking 
| down moyements and reassembling them in the United States 
under classification of watch parts. 

Importing movements with some small unimportant part left 
out to get the lower duty on parts. 

Marking movements or parts falsely. 

Failure to mark properly movements or parts. 

Entering goods under paragraph 367 instead of paragraph 368, 
and vice versa, to evade proper duties. 

Stripping movements until they can not be identified as clock 
or watch. 

Dials were the subject of fraudulent importation by attaching 
| expensive dials to cheap movements and paying a low specific 
| duty thereon, 


HONEST IMPORTERS SUPPORT POSITION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


To show that the complaint of the American watch-manufac- 
turing industry is sincere and well-founded, I desire to call to 
your attention excerpts from the statement of Mr. George J. 
Gruen, a manufacturer of watches, both in Switzerland and 
America, a man whose business and personal integrity is beyond 
question, representing the Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild, and other 
importers, before the Senate Finance Committee, starting on 


page 716, Schedule 3: 


I am a member of the Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild, that was formed in 
| 1874 by my father, and we maintain manufacturing plants on both sides 
| of the Atlantic. 


At page 717: 


1 will state at this time that the position of Mr. Strawn [referring to 
Mr. Taylor Strawn, vice president of the Elgin National Watch Co., and 
who testified for the American watch industry], and the domestic manu- 
facturers relative to adjustment is correct, in that there is a lot of 
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cheap trash in this country marked 4, 5, and 6 adjustments, that only 
That is a the face of it. They are not adjusted 
They never were and they never could be at that price 


costs a dollar lie on 
because adjust 
The importers of the better class of mer- 
domestic have always maintained 
that adjustments meant something. and tried to sell it to the public on 
that theory. 

So far as making any agreement that we would have a monopoly be 
tween each will fight his 
But there were troubles in the 
smuggling, undervaluation, and oth 
the future. 
rate, 


ing is an expensive process. 


chandise, as well as the companies, 


ourselves is concerned, believe me, one for 
business as hard as he ever did be‘ore. 
industry that I think we can help 
hings that we want to take up in 

But, with regard to the ad 
bills, and it proved that it was not 
us specific rates were, due to 
would abide by it 100 per cent 


manufacturer, 


valorem they had it in previous 


undervaluations. Those importers that 
were penalized, and also the domestic 


722: 


At page 

Those were not correctly stated. For example, they quoted a 7-jewel 
watch as having adjustment rates, and charging an adjustment rate 
has never 7-jewel watch made that has been adjusted, 
and I defy the man to swear that he ever produced a 1-jewel adjustea 
watch. They were marked that but they made that 
way, because they can not be made that way. 


There been a 


way, never were 


At page 724: 

Mr 
by making or attempting to make a number of fine adjustments, but 
that is not a commercial article. It is said that they import move 
ments at a dollar having four adjustments. The markings on them are 
a lie, because it never could be so adjusted for a dollar. 

Senator Rrep. If that is true of a 7-jewel watch, it is all the more 
true of a 6-jewel watch. 

Mr. Gruen. Absolutely. 
watch under 15 jewels. 

At page 726: 

All of these watches, with the exception of the last one, namely 879, 
which is a 17-jewel watch, obviously are fraudulently marked “ ad- 
justed,” as at these prices it can not be done. No. 879, on account of 
the low in Switzerland, may possibly be adjusted, and for that 
reason the ink figure shows the four adjustments; but this duty rate 
of $7.56 would be a very small part of the difference in cost of produc- 
tion of that watch abroad and in this country. 


GRUEN 2 Te 


Anything under 6 jewels, or practically any 


cost 


The honest importers, led by Mr. George J. Gruen, deserve high 


commendation for their efforts to place the importation of watches | 
on a high plane and to drive out of business those unscrupulous | 


importers whose vicious practices will eventually not only ruin 
the American watch manufacturers but will ruin the entire 
trade as well. 

GOVERNMENT APPRAISERS BRIBED—$1,000,000 WORTH OF WATCHES SMUGGLED 


United States District Attorney Charles H. Tuttle. of New 


York City, recently revealed that two Government appraisers | 
had accepted bribes of $8,000 to smuggle more than a million | 


dollars’ worth of watch parts into this country within the last 
year. 
GOVERNMBNT 


CHEATED OF $359,000——-WATCHES SOLD BY 


LESS THAN DUTY 


SMUGGLERS FOR 


Mr. Tuttle stated that by paying bribes of $8,000 the smug: | 


glers saved $359,000 in duties due the Government, which en- 
abled them to sell the merchandise at prices 
legitimate merchants could not compete, and in some cases, Mr. 


Tuttle said, the smugglers sold the watches for less than the | 


regular duty on them. 
“ WATCH-SMUGGLING RACKET” PERSISTENT 
The “ watch-smuggling racket” is one of the most extensive 
and persistent with which the customs officials have to contend. 
IMPORTERS PLEAD GUILTY TO BRIBING AND SMUGGLING 


EXTENSIVE AND 


The public press reports that three importers, Joseph Perle- 


man, Paul Rabkin, and Solomon Rubman, who did business 


under their own names and also under the firm name of Fed- | 
eral Mail Order Co., pleaded guilty to bribing Government ap- | 
Max 


praisers; and three other importers—Joseph Feinstein, 
Epstein, and Richard Biechuns—pleaded guilty of smuggling in 
$1,154,000 worth of watch parts concealed in boxes declared as 
containing chocolates and crockery dishes. 
PRESS REPORTS BRIBERY BY IMPORTERS 
The New York World, in its issue of April 25, 1930, 
the following article: 


CUSTOMS MEN TOOK $8,000 BRIBE TO PASS WATCHES WORTH MILLION 


Two Government appraisers accepted bribes of $8,000 to help smuggle 
more than $1,000,000 worth of watch parts into this country within 
the last year, United States Attorney Tuttle revealed last night. 
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an effective measure, not as effective | 


You can make a 7-jewel watch cost you $50 | 


against which | 


-arried 
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CUSTOMS OFFICIALS CONFESS TO PLOT INVESTIGATIONS 


REGUN 


TUREE OFFICIAL 


The 
to Assistant 


Federal emplovees, 
United 
share of the plot 
William F 


official 


arrested 
Attorney 
Tuttle 
experts at 


yesterday on information supplied 
their 
Stanstietda 
rhree 


and 


States Sylvester, have confessed to 


according to Mr They are Samuel 


and the 


deter wu ine 


Gilroy, dish stores 


appraisers 


investigations are under way to whether other 
higher 

The 
arraigned b 


they will be 


Government officials are involved 
detained at the 
United States co 


immediately 


neh were 


fore a 


customhouse last night and will be 


nmissioner to-day It is expected 
suspended from duty 
GOVERNMENT SEIZES 


Federal 


dishes 


WATCHES LABELED AS “ DISHES 


Last September seized at the 


actually contained parts of 
levied The 


agents plier a shipment of 10 


cases labeled * which 


Swiss watches, 
on which heavy duties are 


the Superfine Watch Co 


merchandise was consigned to 


IMPORTERS PLEAD GUILTY 
Rabkin, and 
the Federal 
They will be 


Joseph Y. Perleman, Paul 
business under that 


arrested and pleaded guilty 


Solomon 
Mail 
sentenced 


Rubman, who did 
Order Co., 


Monday 


name and as were 


CUSTOMS EMPLOYEES CONNIVE WITH SMUGGLERS 
Their activities, which had very wide ramifications 
by Special Treasury Agent O' Keefe 
the grand jury. The authorities 
ployees at the appraisers’ stores had connived with 
the allegations against Stansfield and Gilroy 
yesterday 


were investigated 
iugeling; Mr 
Jearned recently that 
the 
first 


in charge of st Sylves 


ter; and em- 
but 


them 


smugglers, 
were made to 


SMUGGLERS PAID APPRAISERS $100 PER CASH 


According to the alleged confessions of the two appaisers, the cases 
of watch parts were marked because the knew 
Stansfield and Gilroy would such merchandise, The 
appraisers are said to have admitted they were paid $100 for each case 
passed. It was hinted that a customs broker had established 
nection between the smugglers and the appraisers 


* dishes " smugglers 


have to examine 


the con- 


WATCHES SOLD BY SMUGGLERS AT PRICES 


MERCHANTS CAN NO’ 


AGAINST 
COMPETE 


WHICH LEGITIMATH 


Mr. Tuttle explained that by paying bribes of $8,000 the smugglers 
saved $359,000 in duties to the Government. 
to sell the merchandise at against which legitimate 
could not compete. In Mr. Tuttle said, the 
the watches for less than the regular duty on them 


This saving enabled them 


prices merchants 


some cases, smugglers sold 


OTHERS MAY BE INVOLVED-—FEDERAL GRAND JURY WORKING ON CASE 


Mr. Tuttle continued, 
involved 


“ We are pursuing our inquiries,” “to 
whether other Federal men were Appraiser of 
Kracke has been notified and Special Agent O' Keef« 
are working on the The Watch 

us valuable assistance.” 


find out 
the Port 
and the grand jury 
also Importers’ Association 


given 


case has 


THREE OTHER [IMPORTERS PLEAD GUILTY OF BMUGGLING 
IN CANDY 


WATCHES HIDDEN 


BOXES 
The watch-smuggling racket is one of the 
sistent customs officials have to contend with, it 
other importers, guilty of 
worth of watch parts, on which the duties averag 
sentenced Monday. They are Feinstein, 
Richard Biechuns. They hid their shipments 


taining chocolates. 


most extensive and 


per 
rhree 
$1,154,000 
40 per cent, will be 
Max 


in boxes apparently con- 


was revealed 


who have pleaded smuggling in 


Joseph 


Epstein, and 


NEW YORK TIMES REPORTS BRIBERY AND SMUGGLING 


The New York Times, in its issue of May 27, 1930, carried the 
following article: 
CUSTOMS EXAMINERS INDICTED IN 
SAVING $300,000 TO IMPORTERS OF 
William F. 
office of the 
to Federal Attorney 
movements valued at 
by a Federal grand jury on a 
smugele. 


SMUGGLING rwo Got $12, 


WATCHES, IT IS CHARGED 


Samuel Stansfield, 
appaiser, 
Tuttle, that they 
$500,000 this 


the 


according 


Gilroy and customs 


United 


exuminers in 
who confessed 
had 


port, 


States recently, 
watch 
terday 


conspiracy to 


passed undeclared 


into were indicted ye 


charge of smuggling and 


SMUGGLERS’ CONSPIRACY COSTS GOVERNMENT $200,000 


Mr. Tuttle the had lost 
result of the alleged The investigation 
dictment was conducted by Alvin McK 
States attorney, and has resulted in the dismissal of John De Valstedt 
another agent, and the suspension of Frank I’hilan, a clerk in the watch 
department. 


Government $300,000 in duties as a 


leading to the in 


said 
conspiracy 
United 


Sylvester, assistant 


CUSTOMS OFFICIALS INDICTED FOR ACCEPTING BRIBES 

The indictment 
1929, Gilroy 
to enter the port as 


charges that between March 10 and September 10 
received $7,000 and Stansfield $5,000 for allowing 
“ crockery,” thongh both it is 


watches 


agents, charged, 


| knew that they were watches shipped in from Switzerland. 
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IMPORTERS CONNIVED WITH GOVERNMENT MEN IN PLOT 
Phe indicted men, it is charged, worked with Vaul Rabkin, Joseph 
Perleman, and Sol Rubman, officers of the Superfine Watch Co. and 
the Federal Mail Order Corporation, both of 561 Broadway. 


IMPORTERS PLEAD GUILTY IN FEDERAL COURT 


Rabkin and the others pleaded guilty recently to their part in the 


conspiracy and will be sentenced on June 9 by Judge Francis T. Caffey, 
who will hear pleas from Gilroy and Stansfield next Monday 
THIRTY-THREE WATCH SMUGGLERS INDICTED—FOURTEEN IMPORTING COM 


PANIES VIOLATE LAW 


The records of the Treasury Department, hereinafter set forth 
in detail, show that 33 persons have been indicted for smuggling 
watches, and 14 companies have been apprehended in the act of 
violating the customs laws by false entries. 

BULOVA WATCH CO, VIOLATES LAW BY FALSE ENTRY 

Recently about $250,000 worth of watches imported into the 
United States from Switzerland by the Bulova Watch Co. were 
seized by the Government for attempted false entry of the 
shipment as parts of watches jnstead of watches, thereby escap- 
ing the payment of $30,424.50 in duty. 

BULOVA WATCH CO, PAID GOVERNMENT $52,000 TO MITIGATE PENALTY 

The records of the Treasury Department show that the Bulova 
Watch Co. paid to the Government $52,000 in mitigation of the 
penalty prescribed by law for such false entry. 

WATCH IMPORTERS APPREHENDED BY GOVERNMENT IN LAW VIOLATIONS 


The records of the 


Treasury Department hereinafter set 
forth in detail show that the following importers of foreign- 


made watches were apprehended by the Government in the act 
of violating the customs laws by false entry or snruggling 
watches or parts, viz: Bulova Watch Co., Superfine Watch Co., 
sevrus Watch Co., Federal Mail Order Corporation, Jenkins 
Corporation, Joseph Gottlieb, Weinstrum Watch Co., I. Tan- 
nenbaum & Co., Bernstein & Chatelain, Newark Clock Co., Pres- 
ton Charles Kivel & Co., Arlington Watch Co., O. Maire 
«& Co 


$ros., 
rWO WATCH SMUGGLERS GET 30 DAYS IN JAIL 

The records of the Treasury Department show that: 

In case No, 33-28-27, Maurice Julien and Joseph Julien were 
indicted on November 18, 1929, for smuggling 795 watch move- 
ments, valued at $4,107, pleaded guilty on December 12, 1929, 
and were sentenced to 30 days in jail. 

YHREE SMUGGLERS GET ONE YEAR AND ONE DAY IN ATLANTA PENITENTIARY 

In case No. 33-1757-—3, Louis Poller, Joseph Feinstein, Rich- 
ard Bieshuns, Samuel Weisman, Max Epstein, and Henry Ber- 
nard were indicted on March 28, 1930, for smuggling watch 
movements valued at $46,523 concealed in shipments of candy. 


Poller, Feinstein, and Bieshuns pleaded guilty on April 11, 1930, | 


and were sentenced 

penitentiary at Atlanta; Weisnran, Epstein, and Bernard still 

awaiting trial. 
ELEVEN IMPORTERS 


INDICTED rHRER PLEAD GUILTY 
xe» 


In case No, 33-1757 Paul Rabkin, Solomon Rubman, Joseph 
Perlemen, Meyer Person, Henry Weidhorn, Vincent Valvo, 
Charles Valvo, Jules Mettez, Henry Bernard, Miss M. Salzman, 
und Leo Robinson, officers and employees of the Federal Mail 
Order Corporation and the Superfine Watch Co., were indicted 
on November 30, 1929, and February 26, 1930, for smuggling 
witch movements valued at $183,497 concealed in shipments of 
earthenware. Rabkin, Rubman, and Perlemen pleading guilty 
on February 17 and 18, 1930, the other defendants still await- 
ing trial. 

THIRTEEN SMUGGLERS INDICTED 
$400 FINES——TWO YEARS AT 

In case No, 33-1757-1, Isidore Tarnow, Abraham Bloom, Isi- 
dore Milstein, Adolph Speyer, David Gilden, Joseph Jacobs, Paul 
Feldhuhn, Norman Flaxman, H. Perlman, Irving Victoroff, J. 


FOR SMUGGLING 


amy 


TWO PLEAD GUILTY AND PAY $1,000 
HARD LABOR IN CANADA FOR ONE 


AND 


to one year and one day in the Federal | 


Lichtenfels, Sydney Mandel, and Max Spiro, were indicted on | 


July 1, 1929, for smuggling of 387 watch parts, Flaxman and 
Perlman pleading guilty on August 7 and July 16, 1929, respec- 
tively, and being fined $1,000 and $400, respectively, the case 
against Victoroff being nolle prossed on July 18, 1929, Speyer 
having been sentenced in Canada to two years at hard labor for 
the same offense, the other defendants still awaiting trial, 
DEFENDANT FINED $250 FOR SMUGGLING WATCHES IN METAL WHEELS 

In case No. 1632, Werner Matter was indicted for smug- 
gling 60 watch movements concealed in metal wheels, pleaded 
guilty on December 21, 1928, and was fined $250. 

BULOVA WATCH CO, PAYS $52,000 FOR LAW 

In case No. 95-282, the Bulova Watch Co., of New York City, 
February 7 and March 5, 1930, violated the law by under- 
valuing 22,052 knocked-down watch movements, and 
escaped the payment of $30,424.50 in duty, the penalty being 


mitigated by the payment of $51,557.20, the true duty. 


oo 
ow 


VIOLATIONS 


on 





thereby | 
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BENEKEUS WATCH CO. 


PAYS $29,000 FOR UNDBERVALUING WATCHES 
In case No, 95-282, the Benrus Watch Co. on February 7 and 
February 27, 1930, violated the law by undervaluing 7.451 


knocked-down watch movements, and thereby escaped the pay- 
ment of $26,458 in duty, the penaity being mitigated by the 
payment of $29,207, the true duty. 
JENKINS CORPORATION PAYS $2,837 
In cause No, 95-282, the Jenkins Corporation on February 7, 
1930, violated the law by undervaluing 3,562 knocked-down 
watch movements, and thereby escaped the payment of $1,891 
in duty, the penalty being mitigated by the payment of $2,000, 
plus $837, the duty paid on entry. 
JENKINS CORPORATION PAYS $12,550 TO ESCAPE PENALTY FOR VIOLATING LAW 
In case No. 95-282, the Jenkins Corporation, on February 15 
and 19, 1930, violated the law by undervaluing 13,508 knocked- 
down watch movements, and thereby escaped the payment of 
$6,829 in duty, the penalty being mitigated by the payment of 
$12,350. 


TO MITIGATE PENALTY 


JOSEPH GOTTLIEB PAYS $8,450 TO MITIGATE PENALTY 


In case No. 95-282, Joseph Gottlieb, on February 7 and 19, 
1930, violated the law by undervaluing 10,406 knocked-down 
watch movements, thereby seeking to evade the payment of 
$3,247 in duty, the penalty being mitigated by the payment of 
$8,450. 

WEINSTRUM WATCH CO. UNDERVALUES 1,907 

$2,500 

In case No. 95-282, the Weinstrum Watch Co., ou February 19, 
1930, violated the law by undervaluing 1.907 knocked-down watch 
movements, thereby seeking to evade the payment of $849 in 
duty, the penalty being mitigated by the payment of $2,500. 

Il. TANNENBAUM VIOLATES LAW BY UNDERVALUATION—-WATCHES SEIZED 

In case No. 95-282, I. Tannenbaum & Co., on March 10, 1930, 
violated the law by undervaluing three cases of knocked-down 
watch movements, the duty that should have been paid being 
$4,051, the amount of duty sought to be evaded being unknown, 
the merchandise being still under seizure and no action taken. 


WATCH MOVEMENTS—PAYS 


BERNSTEIN & CHATELAIN UNDERVALUES TWO CASES OF MOVEMENTS—PAYS 
$600 

In case No. 95 Bernstein & Chatelain, on February 1 and 
7, 1930, violated the law by undervaluing two cases of knocked- 
down watch movements, thereby seeking to evade the payment 
of $2,418 in duty, the penalty of forfeiture being mitigated on 
one cause by the payment of $600. 

I. TANNENBAUM PAYS $600 TO MITIGATE PENALTY 

In case No. 95-282, I. Tannenbaum & Co., on April 16, 1930, 
violaied the law by undervaluing four cases of watch parts, the 
merchandise not having been appraised as yet, and the penalty 
of forfeiture being mitigated on one case on payment of $600. 
NEWARK WATCH CO. SMUGGLES 2,664 WATCHES MIXED IN WITH CLOCK PARTS 

In case No. 33-2636, the Newark Clock Co., on July 17, 1929, 
violated the law by smuggling 2,664 watches mixed in with a 
shipment of 18 cases of clock parts, the merchandise being 
released on payment of $4,515 48, the forfeiture value. 

PRESTON BROS, PAID $25,000 FOR SMUGGLING WATCHES 

in case No. 33-1028, Preston Bros., on September 25, 1925, 
violated the law by snuggling an unknown quantity of watches, 
the ease being settled by a compromise payment of $25,000. 

WATCHES FALSELY INVOICED BY CHARLES KIVEL & CO. SEIZED BY 

GOVERN MENT 

in case No. 29-649, Charles Kivel & Co., on May 5, 1925, vio- 
lated the law by invoicing 7-jewel watch movements as having 
six jewels, the duty that should have been paid being $37.50, the 
duty evaded being $15, and the duty sought to be paid being 
$22.50, the merchandise being seized. 

WEINSTRUM FALSBLY INVOICES WATCHES—GOODS SEIZED 

In case No. 95-63, the Weinstrum Watch Co., on January 19 
aud February 2, 1925, invoiced 7-jewel watch movements as hav- 
ing six jewels, the duty that should have been paid being $172.50, 
the duty evaded being $69, and the duty sought to be paid being 
$103.50, the merchandise being seized. 
ARLINGTON WATCH CO. AND 0. MAIRE & CO. FRAUDULENTLY ENTER WATCHES 

AS AMERICAN GOODS RETURNED—PAY $25,000 

In case No, 77-156, the Arlington Watch Co. and O. Maire & 
Co, in September, 1924, and February, 1926, violated the law by 
fraudulently entering watch movements as American goods 
returned, thereby seeking to evade the payment of $16,969 in 
duty, the case being settled by a compromise payment of 
$25,453.50. . 
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WATCH CO. 


INVESTMENT IN WATCH INDUSTRY TREMENDOUS 


The investment in the watch and clock industry in the 


United States is tremendous and labor forms approximately 
90 pel 


cent of the cost of a watch. The large American manu- 
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facturing companies, Elgin National Watch Co., Hamilton 
Watch Co., Illinois Watch Co., and Waltham Watch Co., have 
investments alone of over $50,000,000. Very few products, if | 
any, have such a high labor proportion and in addition this 
labor is skilled: and in the consideration of this subject that | 
fact should be kept foremost in mind. 








The Elgin National Watch Co. Wage earners average $8.52 
per day; some are paid as high as $16 per day. They work 
in the most modern, light, sanitary factories; have sick and 


death benefits; are pensioned by the company after 60 to 65; 
and are among the most highly skilled artisans in the indus- 
trial world. 

WATCH 





TOTAL $35, UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


ONLY $21,000,000 


IMPORTS IN 1927 000 


| 

A comparison of imports and domestic production on the | 

basis of contemplated dollar value of imports against total 
domestic reported production is unfair and misleading, 


imports being based on Swiss frane values of labor and mate- 
rials and not including cases, nor advertising and other over- 
head, which goes to make up by far the larger proportion of 
the total domestic reported production value. An imported 
watch potentially displaces an American-made watch, and fig- 
ures based on numbers of movements imported is the only fair 
basis of comparison. 

One hundred dollars expended in Switzerland will 
many movements as $350 will buy in the United States. There- 
fore the total Swiss imports, in francs, should be multiplied by 
31% to show the real competitive impact on the United States 


the | 
| 


petition against total United States production of $21,000,000. 
(See Department of Commerce Census of 1927.) 
EMPLOYEES IN SWITZERLAND TRAINED BY GOVERNMENT 

In Switzerland the training of watch workers is done by 
schools which it understood are financed and run by 
Government, and skilled workers are turned over to the industry 
without the cost of education, which, of course, really amounts 
to a subsidy. 
EMPLOYEES 


WATCH 


is 


STATES TRAINED OVER 


EXPENSE 


IN UNITED LONG PERIOD 
GREAT 
In the American watch industry the employees are trained 
over a long period of time at great expense to private emplovers, 
and it is a very serious matter to lose the investment in those 
skilled workers which must happen when the factories are not 
working full time. 
KINDS OF WATCHES MANUFACTURED 
There is no size or shape or jewelling or adjustment of any 
properly built foreign watch produced in commercial quantities 
but what is manufactured in the United States. The so-called 


WATCH 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


$4.50 upward. Good jeweled watches are made by the Water 
bury 
approximately the same price to the consumers. More refined 
watches made by the Elgin and Waltham companies in the 7-jewel 
type sell to the consumers at from $12 up, and all of these prices 
are substantially the same as the consumers’ price of an equiva- 
lent foreign-made watch, except that the American manufac- 
turers have not yet indulged in the manufacturing of spurious 
watches for trade purposes. 

The statement that the American schoolgirl or housewife can 
not buy an American-made watch at $15 to $25 is incorrect. 
Current magazines and American watch manufacturers’ na- 


Seven-jewel American-made watches of the finest type are made 
and sold to the consumer by such firms as Elgin and Waltham 
from $12 up, depending on kind of case. 

The competing foreign-made watch is invoiced to the United 
States importer at a price of about $2 each and sometimes sells 
to the consumer for $15 to $25 each. 

INTEGRITY OF THE UNITED STATES MANUFACTURER 

How can any American watch manufacturer who has a tre- 
mendous investment in factory, plant, and equipment, on whom 
thousands of men and their families depend for a living wage, 
whose whole business career is founded upon integrity and his 
success attained through years of production of goods of high 
quality, sold at a small profit, long survive this unfair and 
deadly foreign competition? 

Every foreign-made watch purchased displaces an American- 
made watch, and as the demand for American watches decreases 
employment proportionately decreases, 

WHAT A WATCH 


A modern watch is an instrument for the correct recording of 
time and its quality depends on its ability to do so with the least 
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| 
buy as | 


market. 
This would mean total imports of movements in 1927 of | 
$10,800,000 times 3% equals $38,000,000—the real foreign com- 


the | 


low-price watches imported sell to the consumers at prices from | 


Watch Co. and the New Haven Clock Co. which sell for | 


tional advertisements show a complete line of these watches. | 4 
i z 
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amount of error. Quality in a watch is obtained by highly 
skilled mechanics operating highly efficient machines of minute 
accuracy, to produce parts mechanically perfect, and when 











| properly put together by skilled labor, inspected, tested, adjusted 


and regulated, an accurate timekeeper should result Quality in 
a Watch also is indicated by the number and character of jewels 
and the number and kinds of adjustments. 


WATCH ORIGINALLY A TOY 


In olden times one thing was particularly noticeable. A time 
keeper Was esteemed primarily on account of its exterior orna 
mentation or unusual form or on account of its intricate and 
curious mechanism and was considered a jewel or ornament 
Accuracy in keeping time was always of very minor importance 
just the opposite from the demand of the people to-day 

The old idea that watches were not timepieces but toys is 
gone forever, although the merchandising campaigns of some 
dealers in imported watches to-day would indicate otherwise 

JEWELS MARK OF QUALITY 


MAY BE A 


A jewel is a bearing made out of precious or semiprecious 


stones used in the movement. 


The importance of je wels is often misunderstood even at the 
present day. Many people do not know why jewels are used 
in a watch, assuming that they are intended for ornament or 


in some way to increase the value. But most of the jewels in 
a watch movement are placed out of sight: and, although they 
often consist of real rubies or sapphires, they are so tiny that 
their intrinsic value is small. They are strictly utilitarian in 
their purpose. 

Jeweling in some inferior imported watches means nothing, 


except to beguile the purchaser, while the number of jewels 
in American-made watches is indicative of their degree of 
excellence. 

AMERICAN AGAINST SWISS WATCH MANUFACTURE AMERICAN WATCH 


MANUPACTURE 

American watches are made in modern plants under scientifi 
eally and accurate and the most comfortable and sanitary con 
ditions, and with the finest of precision instruments and care, 


all parts made under one roof, and carefully and thorough! 


| inspected. 
AT | 


The difference in manufacturing procedure is basic, and past 
history and experience with mechanical devices have proven 
over and over again that assemblies of separately manufactured 
units into a whole result in imperfections and inaccuracies 

Brearley in his book Time Telling Through the Ages, on page 


182, says: 

American watchmaking is typical of the difference between the American 
and European industry in the nineteenth century Here a complete 
watch is produced in one factory, while in England, Switzerland, aud 
France most establishments specialize in the manufacture of particular 
parts and these parts are then assembled in other factories. Some 50 
different trades there are working separately to produce the parts. And 


the manufacturer, whose work is chiefly that of finishing and assembling 
takes a large profit for inspection and for the prestige of his name 


It is apparent that a complete watch assembled from separate 
manufacturing plants, each making one or two parts could not 
be expected to deliver the accurate and faithful service over a 
period of time that American watches do. 

The American people would not buy the assembled automobile, 
much more would they never buy an assembled watch if they 


knew it was an assembled one, especially when the assemblers 


of the watches have little or no reputation for skill in the 
watch-manufacturing industry. 
SOME SWISS WATCHES MADE IN SMALL SHOPS AND WORKERS’ HOMES 


great many of the so-called “cheap” grade watches sold 
in the United States are watches produced in Switzerland by 
companies who contract with individuals, families, groups, or 
other companies to make different parts at different places, 
which they assemble and sell for export. 

There is small investment in plant, equipment, or materials, 
and watches are produced at such low prices that the cheap 
labor must be employed and crude work must be accepted, such 
as we get in this country from what is termed “ sweatshop” 
labor employed by certain industries. 

EXPERT SKILL REQUIRED MAKE 

The making of a watch is a difficult mechanical task requir 
ing expert skill, accurate tools, and excellent working conditions. 

Stop to realize that in the making of an American watch 


TO GOOD WATCH 








there are 211 separate parts, one-third of which are screws; 
that it requires 3,136 operations to complete a watch; that it 
requires 120 operations to finish a balance wheel; that a 
balance wheel must vibrate 5 times a second and 18,000 times 
an hour, 1 more or less vibrations an hour making the watch 
run 4.8 seconds fast or slow a day, or 2.4 minutes a month; 
that some drills, taps, and reamers are one-third the size of 
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human hair; that certain wi 
hour for aceuracy; that drills actually finer than human hair 
nre used to drill holes in steel and brass, and that over 1,000,000 


per year are used; that steel pivots are used which are only | 


twenty-eight ten-thousandths of an inch in diameter; that the 
hairspring is made of steel, drawn down through a hole in a 
iuamond to get the correct size; that the gold and steel screws 
that go to make the watch are so small that it takes 500,000 
to make a pound; that 20,000 will go into any ordinary thimble; 
that many operations are accurate to within 

imdths of an inch; it then becomes easy to 


one 


understand how 


difficult it would be to make valuable timepieces of good me- 
chanical service by the assembly of different parts made by 


different workmen at different places. 
SWISS WATCHES BEST AND POOREST IN WORLD 

It will be easily seen from the foregoing that there can be no 
comparison in the quality and workmanship of an American- 
made watch and large numbers of many 

I do not maintain that there are no fine, high-class watches 
of great quality made in Switzerland, for there are many, but 
they sell at a price in the United States commensurate with 
their worth, and as against these the American manufacturers 
usk no protective tariff, being willing to meet their competition 
on the merits and desirability of their respective articles. 

Milham in his book Time and Time Keepers, on page 429, 


SAYS: 


Some 


one has said that the Swiss make the best and the poorest 
watches in the world 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMPORTER THE COMMON ENEMY 


The honest importer and domestic manufacturer had a com- | 


mon enemy, the unscrupulous importer, whose activities were 
flooding the American market with cheap trash, which was not 
only unfair to the honest importer and domestic manufacturer 
but served also to deprive the Government of lawful duties. 
The high-class importers were represented before the House 
und Senate committees by George J. Gruen. His testimony 


howed the evils practiced by the unscrupulous importers and | 


the need of a revision of the 1922 act to protect the domestic 
manufacturer as well as the honest importer, and of certain 


raises in rates in the tariff act as very necessary 

It inconceivable that these important foreign firms of 
ubstantial capital would agree to a tariff proposal that would 
injure the legitimate importation of watches. 

Obviously, if they were not interested in cleaning up the evils 
of the business, they would not have agreed to a higher duty on 
certain watches that were being brought into this country 
violation high standards of the watch industry by 
pulous importers. 


Is 


in 


ot unscru 


BULOVA LEADS OPPOSITION TO ADEQUATE TARIFF 
Fhe opposition to the revision of the tariff bill intended to 
offord relief to the American watch manufacturer centered 
round the Bulova Watch Co., as shown by the CONGRESSIONAI 


Recorp, November 13, 
a 


1929, page 5520, Senate proceedings : 


Bulova Watch Co. heads the list of those that have not agreed to 


the proposed rate The watch produced by that company has received 
onsiderable attention bere because it is a well-known brand. The 
Bulova Co, is able to have an hour or half an hour set apart, I believe, 
each bight over WRC or some other radio broadcasting station to adver 
‘ise the Bulova watch, and they give a fairly good program, as a number 

f other industries do which are able to employ the radio in advertising 
heir products. The other companics on the list are as follows: 

Gothic Watch Co., Westfield Watch Co.. Arrow Manufacturing Co., 
Louis Adels & Co., Goldsmith Stern & C« Knickerbocker Waich Co., 
Namdor Watch Co., United Jewelers (Buren watch), Speidel Chain Co., 
North American Watch Co., Nerman Morris & Co., Piedmont Watch Co., 
Awon Watch Co., Savoy Watch Co., Korones Bre Iiamel Riglander & 
Co., M. J. Lampert & Co., Manhattan Watch Co., Sonpalan Watch Co., 
Jagot Watch Co.., Modern Watch Co., American Standard Wateh Case 
Co., Pioneer Watch Case Co., Etna Watch Co.. Weinstrum Watch Co., 
1. ONendorf & Co., Gotham Watch Co., Strickland Watch Co., Pennant 
Watch Supply Co., Boston Watch Co., Toledo Watch Co., Bayer Pretz 
felder & Mills (Elaine Goering Watch Co.), Glycine Watch Co. 

A careful consideration of those importers who were said to 
he Opposing these paragraphs will demonstrate a somewhat 
desperate search for the support of one importer’s (Bulova) 


contentions, 

Turning to the list of importers named (CoONG@RESSIONAI 
Recorp, Nov. 13, 1929, p. 5520) as not supporting this preposal, 
we find the following peculiarities : 

First. Not one is listed in Moody’s Manual. 

Second, Knickerbocker Watch Co., Westfield Watch Cc., Arrow 
jewelry Mfg. Co., American Standard Watch Case Co. are listed 


separately but in reality are nothing but subsidiaries of Bulova 
Co, 


Wateh 





tch gages must be tested every | 


ten-thou- 


foreign-made watches. | 


Third. Glycine Watch Co. is the foreign watch distributed 
exclusively by Bayer Pretzfelder & Mills, but both are listed. 

Fourth. Goldsmith, Stern & Co., United Jewelers, Speidel 
Chain Co., Mandor Watch Co., Piedmont Watch Co., Avon Watch 
| Case Co., Lonpalon Watch Co., Jagot Watch Co., Gotham Watch 
| Co., and Strickland Watch Co. are not even listed by the 

National Jewelers Board of Trade (the recognized trade author- 
ity) as being in the watch business, 

Swiss watches sold for whatever consumer will pay—No standards 


Swiss watch importers catalogue as many as 400 models un- 
der 10,000 trade names. The harm of this is obvious because 
there are as many different prices as there are different names 
on the same base value or as imagination can invent, and 
which are sold at any price the customer can be persuaded to 
pay. 

Compure this with the American manufacturer who must ac- 
cept the obligation of the high standards of the industry, and 
who must arrive at his price range based on the value of the 
movement, its size, its jeweling, its adjustments, as well as 
| the value of the case, dial, and attachments. 

How duties are to be levied under the new tariff act 


The language of the new act provides a new method of com- 
puting duties on watches and clocks made necessary because 
of the 1922 act, basing duties on movements according to the 
number of jewels und adjustments, was not adapted either to 
meet conditions resulting from complete transformation of the 
watch business since 1922 or the change in the manner of 
importation of watches and clocks, 
| Duties are now governed by: 

First. True marking. 

Second. Size of movement. 

Third. Number of jewels. 

Fourth. Number of adjustments. 

Fifth. Running period under and over 47 hours. 

Sixth. Parts at specific rates per piece on subassemblies or at 
| 65 per cent ad valorem on parts for assembly here, the following 
summary showing the rates on representative parts: 

For repair purposes, 45 per cent ad valorem (same rate as 


in 1922 act; limited to 4 per cent of movements in each ship- 
|; ment). Plates for assembly purposes, one-half duty on watch ; 
| parts for subassembly, 3 cents per piece: parts for assembly, 


65 per cent ad valorem. 
EFFECT OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 AS TO WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
The effect of the tariff act of 1930, which was signed by Presi- 
| dent Hoover on June 17, 1930, may be summarized as follows: 
First. It will more nearly equalize the cost of manufacture at 
home and abroad. 
Sevond. The American manufacturer will be given an oppor- 


| tunity to recapture a portion of his own market. 


| Third. Additional employment will be provided for American 
labor. 
| Fourth. The profits of the importer will be somewhat lessened. 


Fifth. There will be less possibility of fraud and evasion. 

Sixth. The unserupulous importers will no longer be able so 
easily to deceive the watch-buying public, and it will be more 
difficult to dispose of spurious watches in this country. 


TARIFF DUTIES ON CLOCKS 


Paragraph 368 of the tariff act of 1930 materially reduces 
from the 1922 act the duty on such clocks as are placed in auto- 
| mobiles, as well as what are known as boudoir and traveling 
clocks, and this constitutes a very considerable item of clock 
manufacture in the United States under the act of 1922. These 
clocks, most of which were 6-jewel, carried a duty of $4 specific, 
plus 45 per cent ad yalorem. The duty under the 1930 act on 
the same article is $1.50 for jewels, and on a basis of $2 value, 
90 cents ad valorem, with a value specific of $1 each, making a 
total of $3.40 duty, compared with a duty of $4.90 under the 
1922 act. 

It is impossible to compare the other operations of this para- 
graph with the 1922 act because of the combined specific and 
ad valorem duties levied in both; it being, therefore, necessary 
| to determine the value of any particular clock or timepiece and 
the number of jewels contained therein before a comparison 
can be made. 

The clock manufacturers were probably the greatest sufferers 
from the fraudulent practice under the 1922 act in the way of 
importation of mechanisms with one small part removed in 
| order to obtain the part rate on the balance. Practically no 

clocks containing escapements were imported during the latter 
years of the 1922 act. Parts increased from $15,000 per year 
to $467,000 per year during that act, and it was parts of the 
| higher-priced timepieces which were thus imported and which 
consequently caused an evasion of the very highest rate brackets 
in the paragraph. 
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AMERICAN WATCHES MODERATELY PRICED TO CONSUMER 


The new tariff act will not prevent the purchase of reasonably 
priced watches by people in all walks of life. Good American 
Watches can be purchased in price classes, 

For instance: For a schoolboy, in price range from $10 to $15; 
for the schoolgirl, sports watches, $15 to § factory hands 
and day laborers, $10 to $20; housemaids, o S30; clerks, 
$15 to $40: business men, $39.50 to $150; railroad men, $50 to 
$75: sportsmen, and up; luxury class, any price from $15 
to S650. 


Ln 


BULOVA WATCH CO. IMPORTS CONTRACT ALIEN LABOR 


The Bulova Watch Co, secured from the Secretary of Labor 
permits to bring into the United States foreign workmen who 
would compete with American workmen, thereby depriving 
American workmen of employment, by representing to the De- 
partment of Labor that there were not available in the United 
States craftsmen who were able to perform the type of work 
desired. 

LOW WAGE SCALE 


PAID FOREIGN WORKEKS 


The foreign workmen were brought into the United States 
and were paid wages below the standard wage paid to American 
workmen performing similar work. 


| 


| 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ORDERS BULOVA TO RETURN WORKMEN TO SWITZERLAND 


It was later discovered by the Department of Labor that the 
Bulova Watch Co. failed to carry out the representations made 
to the department, and the department thereupon ordered it to 
return the foreign workmen to the country whence they came. 


NO LACK OF AMERICAN WORKMEN 


There is not now nor has there been any scarcity of compe- 


tent, skilled American watch and clock workmen in the United 
States. 


AMERICAN WAGE AND LIVING STANDARDS 


BULOVA 


SOUGHT TO BE LOWERED BY 


The Bulova Watch Co. has sought to undermine and lower the 
American standards of wages and living, and has deliberately 
sought to evade the contract libor laws of the United States. 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS’ 


UNION PROTEST 


LABORERS 


IMPORTATION OF ALIEN 


CONTRACT 


The following letter, dated April 25, 
the foregoing facts, was received by me from the Chicago Watch 
and Clockmakers’ Union: 


R. REID, 


ak. 
Washington, D. C 

The inclosed is a copy of an article taken from the 
issue of the Keystone, publication devoted to 
having circulation the jewelry trade. The facts dis 
el evil, which, if not effectively curbed, 


will incur considerable damage to the watchmaking trade in the United 
States 


Congressman FRANK 
ILONORABLE Sik 
January, 1930, a 


a large among 


med therein clearly show an 


BULOVA WATCH CO 


DECEIVES SECRETARY 
It appears that the offending party in the cited, 
Watch Co., of New York, through misrepreseptations and 
statements, succeeded in procuring from the Secretary of Labor a per 
mit to import from Switzerland to the United States a 
watchmakers. It further that in order get 
to come here tactics have been resorted 
misrepresentations and misstatements of facts and intentions 
only learned of the mischief done from this Keystone article, 
was, of course, too late to do anything in the matter. 
rwo OTHER 


OF LABOR 


case the Bulova 


number 
appears those 


similar 


to watch 
namely 
We 


it 


makers to, 


when 


WATCH IMPORTERS SEEK TO IMPORT SWISS CONTRACT LABOR 


A similar attempt to import watchmakers from Europe to this coun 
try was made by another concern in Cincinnati, Ohio, to whom 
permit had but revoked in time after the Secretary 
Labor had been made acquainted with the true facts. Also a 
this city applied for such a but has been refused it 
we laid facts before Secretary Davis proving that the reasons pre 
for such permit did not exist. 


been issued, 


of 
firm in 


permit, because 


sented 


FACTS OUTLINED BY WATCH AND CLOCKMAKBERS’ UNION 


We respectfully submit that the facts in the case, briefly, are: 


MANY UNEMPLOYED AMERICAN WATCHMAKERS 


1. That there 
Although exact 


is no shortage of watchmakers in the United States 


Statistics to prove this statement are not available, we 
know, however, that in the city of Chicago 
of this industry in the United States—there are normally on an average 
of from 5 per cent to 15 per cent idle during the year. We can, there 
fore, assume that this condition prevails in the rest of the country, 


the second largest center 


UNITED STATES WATCH MAKERS CAPABLE AND EFFICIENT 


That the watchmakers in the United States are fully as competent 
and efficient as those of any country in the world, barring none 


” 


1930, showing in detail | 


and | 


misleading 


of | 


a | 


| of 
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SCALE OF WATCH MAKER 


3. That watchmakers’ 
the trade, 


wages, considering 


what t 


the highly 


should b 


skilled naturs 


are considerably below ey 


UNSORUPULOUS WATCH IMPORTERS 85! wi WAGE SCALE 


+ 
employers 


asons for the 


watchmakers 


That the true re by 


to from other lands |! 
surplus of this particular iabor and thereby lower the wage 


attempts mace some unscrupulous 


import the 


Ss to Incres 


standard 


AMERICAN LIVING 


From the foregoing it Is clear 
standard of the watchmakers in 
to effectively curb the 
however the 


impossible 


STANDARDS MUS hh PROTECTED 
that 
this 


importation of 


in order to the 


be 
ikers from abroad, 


safeguard living 


country & Means must found 


watchm which 


under to b 


existing method of issuing permits, seems 


UNION URGES PUBLICITY TO APPLICATIONS TO [MPORT CONTRACT ALIEN 


LABOR 
the Watch and 
organization with a membership of about 400, all « 
States, demand that a law be passed requiring th 
prior to the issuance of 


Therefore we, Chicago Clockmakers’ Union, a 


itizens of the United 
of Labo 
a permit for the importation of skilled artisan 
to the United States from any foreign country 
consecutive issues of 


labor 
Secretary 


to post a notice in thre 
at least two trade journals devoted to the trade fox 
which the importation of skilled artisans may cordan 

with the law thereto in 1 notice is to ate 
the name of the applicant for such permit, his reasons therefor in detail 
and the number of such be imported This would 
enable the parties interested in opposing the issuance of such a permit 
to submit facts disproving claims which have no basis in fact. 


sought 
nee Sucl 


le 


in a 


relating now exists 


artisans sought to 


ENACTMENT OF LAW SOUGHT TO SAPEGUARD AMERICAN WORKMEN 


We respectfully request that you use your official and personal 


ence in the promulgation and passage of such a law. 


influ 


UNION S LETTER SENT TO SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN 


A copy of 
to the following honorable 


this letter and inclosure has been 
gentlemen: DeENBEN, 
GLENN, WILLIAM FE. Boran, Hiram W. JOHNSON, SmMitu W 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, GrorGE W. Norns, LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
LA Fouietrr, FE. M. Inwin, WILLIAM W. ARNOLD, RICHARD 
HANNA McCormick, Oscar De PRIEST, D. Hunn, 
Sprout, THomMas A. Doyus, Apouru J James T 
MICHARLSON, CHARLES ADKINS, Henry T. RAINPY, STANLEY 
Frev A. Britren, WILLIAM E. Heit, Homer W. Haus 
HoOLADAY, FRANK M. RAMEY, THOMAS S. WILLIAMS, C 
BLOM, JOHN T. BUCKBEE, WILLIAM K 
Epwarp E. DENISON 


Very 


forwarded 
CHARLES 


simultaneous! y 
s Oris I 
BRrookHan 
Ronert M 
YATES, Ruru 
E.uiorr W 
laon, M. A 
H. Kownz, 
WILLIAM I 
R. CHIND 
ALLEN, 


Moron 
SABATH, 


AKL 


JOHNSON, JOHN C 


and 


truly yours, 
CHICAGO 


Fr. R 


Watcu 


SCHROEDER, 


AND C1 


I’res 


OCKMAKERS’ UNION, 


lent 
SK: ET 

Leo MORGAN, 
(Keystone, January, 


Secretary 
1030.) 


PROTEST IMPORTATION OF SWISS WATCHMAKERS 


When the 
Geneva, 


Swiss consul in New York recently 
Switzerland, that 18 watchmakers 
from Switzerland by the Bulova Watch Co., had 


when the 


1dvised his 


to 


home office 
in brought 


this country 


asked him for 


assistance 
their wages were reduced below figure 
in Switzerland, attention was drawn 
have far-reaching effects 
Watch Co 
of Labor to watchmakers 
the assembling of knock-down 
labor-contract , the Bulova 
to do work for 


would form 


to have 
subject that 
disclosed that the Bulova 


had obtained permission from the United States Department 


said been 


agreed upon to a may 


Investigation 


Swiss to this « 


20 suntry to 
a waiver 
that the 


been trained 


st with 
of the 


Swis 


assi 
movements. 

Watch ¢ 
which Americans 
the nucleus of a 


In obtaining 


clause o. set forth 
had 


industry 


were needed 
that they 


hot and 


new 
SWISS LAWS VIOLATED BY EMIGRATI 


the 


bg set 


IN OF CONTRACT LABOR 


Swi watch interest 


Switzerland, 


objected to xodus of the watchmaker 


from 
country | 


two reasons be 
that the 
that country ¢ 
kind of work 
Second, horologicai pubYjcations stated that the taking of 
watchmakers out of Switzerland tended 
atch industry. 


First, the press of that 
of 


other count 


yinted out emigration laws Switzerland prohibit 


any 
of any 
Switzerland 

skilled 
that 


subject ing to any for t 


purpor 


doing under a contract ly 


previou u 


arranged 


toward decentralization 


nation’s w 


SWISS PROTEST EMIGRATION OF WATCHMAK®RS 


The Swis* press generally, and 
in particular, devoted much space to the matter and, as a 
result, the Swiss consul in New York has been advised that no 
more watehmakers will be allowed to leave under to 
do work in the United Stetes. 

AMERICAN 


The situation also aroused 
industry in this country. 


the horological publications 


contract 


UNION LABOR AROUSED—UNITED STATES WORKMEN 


of the 
watchmakers 


UNEMPLOYED 
various elements 
Organizations of 


watch 
have 
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become 
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interested in the question, especially with regard to 
the claim that American workmen are not equipped to do the 
work for which Swiss watchmakers are being used by the 
Bulova Watch ¢ Both the Watchmakers’ Union in New 
Yo City and the Watchmakers’ Society have had watch- 
makers apply for work during the last several months, and 
the workinen, it is claimed, are qualified to assemble knock- 
down movements. In fact, members of these organizations say 
that, with very little practice, the American workmen ‘can 
uxsenible as many or more pieces than the average Swiss. In 
order to prevent further injustice to American watchmakers, 
many of whom have been out of work in recent months, the 
authorities have been asked to exclude foreign watchmakers, 
regardless of what representation may be made to bring them 
hit rt 
LAW EVADED BY IMPORTING KNOCKDOWN WATCH MOVEMENTS 
Under the tariff act the importation of knockdown move- 
nents is legal. They are admitted at 45 per cent ad valorem, 
and it is common report in the industry that this method of 
bringing watches into the United States saves the importer 
ubout half of the regular duty, which is $2 on a 15-jewel move- 
ment. The saving is said to depend upon the value placed on 
ihe parts in the consular invoice. It is also said that, in some 
cases, the value is as low us 60 cents for all of the parts that 


colprise a movement with 15 jewels. 
BULOVA FOREIGN COMPETE AMERICAN 
In the United much of the interest that 
the importation of Swiss watchmakers to assemble movements 
is found in labor circles, where watchmakers have found it 
increasingly difficult in recent months to get employment. The 
watchmakers say that, to make the situation still worse, some 


WORKMEN WITH LABOR 


States 


of the men imported by the Bulova Watch Co. have left its 
employ and are competing in the open market for jobs that 
should go to Americans, 


BULOVA ISSUES DEFENSE IN SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland the interest became so intense that the Bulova 


Waich Co. recently issued a statement which was printed in 
“« number of Swiss newspapers and also in La Federation 
Herologers. In its issue of November 27 the latter publication 
quoted extensively from the Bulova bulletin. A part of the 
siulement attributed to Mr. Bulova follows: 

IMPORTED WORKMEN SECURE NONQUOTA VISAS 


None of the men who have departed for the United States is an emi- 


attaches to | 


| the expenses of the trip. 





grant or counts on the list of the American quota The American 

nsula in Berne has given them only a visitor's visa for a year, and 
they have to return to Switzerland after that period. Therefore it can 

t be said that this is a question of emigration 

SIXTY SWISS WORKMEN EMPLOYED BY BULOVA IN NEW YORK 

In our repair department in New York we employ 100 watchmakers, 
60 of whom are Swiss rhe foreman is also a Swiss, Oscar Buerki, of 
Bieune, who has been foreman of this department for the past 10 years. 
Last spring when Mr. Buerki was visiting in Switzerland he said we | 
necded a number of watch repairers I told him that it was impossible 


to get watchmakers into the United States because the Swiss immigra- 
tion quota was complete for two years but that we could perhaps obtain 
permission for these men visitors’ 
of the ever-growing quantity 
SWISS WORKMEN COMPLAIN 


to enter on passports, good for one 


year, to take care of repairs. 


OF TREATMENT 
I have learned from articles which have been pu! 
that certain of these that 
treated, which is 


lished in Swiss news- 


papers, they not 


men complained 
correct 


have been 


well not 


BULOVYA COMPLAINS OF SWISS 


ATTITUDE 
This 
whok 


propaganda 


Bulova 


is very discouraging. I, myself, as well as the 


which I represent, find that we are not 

We fed up and find there is nothing 
else for us to do except to close our factories until these various ques- 
tions are adjusted. 


organization, 


treated loyally by the Swiss. are 


SWISS PUBLICATION ANSWERS BULOVA 


In its comment on the 
Horologere states, in part: 


Bulova statement, La Federation 


IMPORTRD SWISS WORKMEN ASSEMBLE WATCHES—NO REPAIR WORK DONE 
The watchmakers sent by Bulova assemble movements in chablons, 
retouch the regulation, case them, and do finishing. Therefore, this is 


not a question of repairs 


BULOVA SAYS IMPORTED WORKMEN INCAPABLE 


Further, it (the 
tind good 


advised 


tulova Co.) adds that not enough care was 
watchmakers and good characters, and that Mr. 
New York that a large number of the watch- 
not as capable as they claimed, and although they are paid 


they lazy and do not want to work 


taken to 


Ruerki has from 
kers 


week 


mia 


$50 a 


are 
are 


La Federation Horologere printed the following, which it said 
was information received from its correspondence in New York: 
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SCALE OF IMPORTED WATCHMAKEES REDUCED TO $35 BY BULOVA 


The watchmakers have been engaged for one year at $50 a 48-hour 
week, second-class passage paid. The contracts are verbal only. Since 
their arrival there has been deducted from their pay $5 a week to repay 
Bulova obtained visitors’ visas for our com 


| patriots, but had to give a guaranty of $500 for each one to assure his 


departure at the expiration of his permit to stay. Bulova had obtained 
beforehand from the Department of Labor permission to engage these 
workers abroad. On November 6 Mr. Buerki told the watchmakers that 
the first group would be put on piecework and that the other groups 
would follow in six weeks. The number of pieces to be made being very 
high, the wages were reduced to $35 a week. 
of 


This was the principal 


cause the dissatisfaction and led to demands for repatriation, if 
Bulova did not keep his promises. 
EIGHTEEN WORKMEN APPEAL TO SWISS CONSUL FOR AID 


The particulars stated in the foregoing paragraph correspond 
in substance with the statement made by the Swiss consul in 


New York to a Keystone representative at the time the 18 
Bulova employees appealed to him for aid. 
HOW TO TELL A SMUGGLED WATCH 


When a watch may be considered smuggled: 

First. When there is no record of it having been included in 
a legal shipment passed through the customheuse. 

Second. When it is sold to the retail jeweler at less than cost 
of manufacture plus the tariff duty. 

Third. When it is sold to the public at a price much lower 
than cost of production of similar watches plus the duty. 

Fourth. When it can not be identified by markings usual in 
legal watch importations. 

THRED CLASSES OF IMPORTED WATCHES 


Foreign watehes that are sold in the United States may be 


| divided into three classes : 


First. Watches on which proper duty 
brought in by honest importers. 

Second. Watches which have evaded payment of proper duties 
by fraud or evasion and brought in by unscrupulous importers. 

Third. Watches paying no duties and which are smuggled in 
by criminals. 

How is the watch-buying public to know whether the watch 
offered for sale is— 

A watch smuggled in by a criminal, 

A watch brought in by fraud and evasion by an unscrupulous 
importer, or 

A watch brought in by an honest importer? 

THREE 


has been paid and 


TESTS OF AN HONEST WATCH 

The safeguards are as follows: 

First. The honesty and integrity of the importer and the rec- 
ord of the watch offered as a part of a legal shipment passing 
through the customhouse. 

Second. The honesty and integrity of the local retail jeweler ; 
if the price he pays for the watch is not too low for the worth of 
the article, and if the price to be charged the purchaser does 
not permit an unconscionable profit. 

Third. If the price is too low for the article if it were what it 
is offered as being, or the importation of the article can not be 
traced, then beware; the article may be smuggled. 

GOVERNMENT LOSES MILLIONS BY ACTS OF UNSCRUPULOUS WATCH 
ERS—RESOLUTION INTRODUCED FOR INVESTIGATION 


By reason of the smuggling, undervaluation, and evasions in 
the importation of watches and clocks, millions of dollars are 
lost by the Government yearly in import duties; and by reason 
of the loss of business by the American watch manufacturers 
and their reduced financial position the Government has lost 
large sums of money in income taxes, the loss of this revenue 
by the Government directly affecting every man, women, and 
child in the United States and imposing additional tax burdens 
on the American people as a direct result of the alleged dis- 
honest, iliegal, and fraudulent conspiracy on the part of the 
watch-importers’ ring; the United States Government has a 
direct and vital interest in this subjeet. So on the 80th of June 
this year I presented a resolution to the House of Representa- 
tives (H. Res. 282) to require the Secretary of the “reasury, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Federal Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, and the Attorney General to furnish the 
House of Representatives information relative to the illegal, 
fraudulent, false, and unfair acts and practices of the watch 
importers. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, a vote against the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill of 1930 was not a vote for free trade. 
It was a question whether or not you favored the new bill with 
its increased rates or whether you favored retaining the rates of 
the other Republican bill, the Fordney-MeCumber Act of 1922. 
It was merely a choice between two Republican bills, I favored 
the old one. The President of the United States never asked 
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anybody to vote for this latter bill nor made any statement 
favoring it during its passage. After the final conference report 
had been adopted by both Houses, he announced for the first 
time that he would sign it, his main reason being to end tariff 
uncertainty. This was the sole reason given by Senator Resp, 
of Pennsylvania, when, voting for the bill, he said: 

My strong inclination has been to vote against the bill, however para- 
doxical it might seem for a Republican protectionist from Pennsylvania 
to do such a thing. In recent hours, however, I have come to the con 
clusion that that would be wrong, not becausé of merit in the bill itself, 
although it does give 
i dustry 


some relief in some places, but because American 
is entitled to be relieved of the 
for nearly two years; because 
about all of us that it can stand; because it is almost 
agitation be ended than that it be ended right It used to be said of 
litigation that it was more important in the public interest that litiga- 
tion should come to an end than that it should come to a just end, and 
I believe the same thing is true of tariff legislation. 


agitation that has been going 
on now American business stood 


tariff 


has 
better that 


However, the old adage is vivid in my memory that a thing 
is never settled until it is settled right. 

It was a universally recognized fact that agriculture had not 
been benefited in the 1922 act equal to industry. Experience 
had proven it. Agriculture had not prospered generally in the 
past eight years, while it was the pride of the Coolidge admin- 
istration that industry had seen unparalleled prosperity. 


a tariff bill. We ascertained in the beginning of this debate 
that the manufacturers of this country were enjoying some- 
thing over 97 per cent of the home market; that, as a practical 
proposition, they were enjoying the home market in its entirety, 
and therefore there was no justification, as it seemed to me, 
under any reasonable theory of protection, to increase industrial 
rates. Two weeks after we were here it was evident to me that 
our purpose was to be thwarted. 


tariff bill. There was only one man on it from the west Missis- 
sippi Valley. I saw the very determined effort for everybody to 
“get his while the gettin’ was good.” Instead of a scientific 
tariff, it resolved itself into a log-rolling proposition, and in the 
end it took five Democrats in the Senate, who got “their backs 
scratched,” to put the bill over. We would not have had this 


tariff bill if it had not been for those five Democrats. 
In the first district of Kansas the three most important things 


we produce that are money crops are corn, hogs, and wheat. 
Of course, we feed cattle, but these cattle we bring in. But the 
corn and hogs and wheat we raise. We feed the corn to the 
hogs, and we sell the wheat and the hogs, and these are both 
exportable surpluses. Without the debenture in it the tariff 
does no good for these products. 
beef in this country is largely due to the quarantine against 
Argentine cattle, and the importation of meat into this country 
is infinitesimally small at this time. So how much is a tariff 
raise to 6 cents from 3 cents going to help us? It is the quar- 
untine that saved our hides. In speaking of hides, we got a 
10 per cent duty. But we had to take compensatory duties on 
shoes and leather that are three times greater than the actual 
protection on hides. This is an example of our ability to swap 
with the Yankees. 
what they put on our backs—the increased cost of all kinds of 
clothing we buy, an increased cost for sugar that we universally 


use, and shoes, cement, brick, lumber, hoes, and forks, and 100 


other things we buy. These are some of the reasons why I 
have opposed this tariff bill from the beginning. There is not 
nu manufacturing institution in my district that has taken any 
interest in this tariff bill or asked me to vote for it. If there 
is a single industrial interest in northeast 
he benefited by this tariff bill, I can not discover it. There 
ure some benefits in it for poultry, eggs, and dairy products—I 
will be fair enough to admit that. . But these benefits do not 
outweigh the burdens of the bill. What possible compensation 
can the people of Topeka, Leavenworth, and Atchison find in 
this measure to offset the increased prices they are going to 
have to pay for most of the things they use? 

There has been an honest question raised as to the proper 
representation of western Republicanism. In that tier of States 
in which Kansas is located, reaching from Canada to the Gulf, 
there were just 2 yotes in the United States Senate for the 
bill. In the next tier running north and south, east of us, there 
were just 3 votes for the tariff bill, including the two Demo- 
crats from Louisiana. In the sum total of all these States 
between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountain States 
there were 9 Republican votes against it and 3 for it. I voted 


as the 9 voted, and I am claiming that it is a reasonable pre- | 


sumption that the 9 may be as fairly representative of west- 
ern Republicanism us the 3. Senator Ping, of Oklahoma, run- 


Now, | 
we met in special session in April of 1929 to aid agriculture in | 


I observed the geographical | 
make-up of the Ways and Means majority, which prepared the | 


The protection we have on | 


On the other hand, just take a glimpse of | 


Kansas that would | 


| operating as speedily as it did from 
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{| ning for reelection 
Howri., of 
opposed it. 
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the bill, Mr 


committeeman 


this 
Nebraska, 


year, voted 
formerly a 


against 


national 


The farmers would have been thankful for some of the agri 
eultural duties in this bill. The 
the benefit of the protective tariff 
tent; but in this instance they 
extent that their inequality 

; enactment of the law. 
possibly receive. 


farmers 
under this bill 
have pay for it to such an 
where if Was prior to the 
More is taken from them than they can 
Is this keeping our pledge to restore equality? 
The greatest benefits in the bill for agriculture have gone to the 
fruit and nut growers of California and Florida, the 
growers of Louisiana and the sugar-beet communities, 
; peanut industry of Virginia, and to the pea and 
tomato canning communities. 

Senator Reep of Peunsylvania, to my mind the ablest Senator 
east of the Alleghenies, in explaining his opposition to the new 
flexible clause, expressed my sentiments exactly on that point. 
Here are his words: 


would have enjoyed 


to 


set bbe 


eX 
to 


rests 


to sugar 
to the 


bean and 


I believe that the administrative 
are not as good as those of the 1922 law. The flexible-tariff provision 
to me to and less satisfactory than that of the 
existing law. I think I can foresee the same kind of controversy over 
the membership of the Tariff Commission organized under this new law 
that has risen to bother us so often over the membership of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission It is said that take the tariff of 
polities by these provisions In my judgment, we are putting the 
tariff deeper into politics by these new flexible provisions than it 
ever been before; 


provisions of the bill as it stands 


seems be less elastic 


we out 


has 
and we will see it when appointments begin to come 
along for membership on the Tariff Commission I think it is a mark 
of great weakness in the administrative provisions to bave repealed the 
present section 510 of the 1922 which permits us to put an em 
bargo on the products of any foreign manufacturer who refuses to give 
information to our Treasury agents abroad as prices I 
the repeal of that equivalent to a reeall of the 
Treasury agents that we now have abroad in competing countries 
I regret it very much. I 
trative sections. It 
1922 law is better. 
wisdom of the 
been a most 


law, 


to his sales 


believe section 18 


>; and 
need not go into details about 
to that the 
protectionist, 
platform 
to 


other adminis 
think the 
believes the 


has 


is enough 
As a 
Republican 
embarrassing 
trade and a protective bill 
two protective tariff bills; 
very prosperous, 
which it 


sity on whole I 


as one who 


in 
City, it 
between 


adopted 
have 


at Kansas 
choice 
that would 
that of 1922, 
new one, 
written 


to choose, not fre« 


have been easy 
under which 


written under 


but between 
have waxed 


disadvantages 


we 


this the 


and 


under has been 


On the hope that the bad things in this tariff bill are going to 
be corrected by the flexible clause and without the debenture 
permit me to quote here a passage from Senator Boraun’s last 
speech before the bill's passage, which expresses my view in 
better language than I can formulate: 


It is said that this bill, with its iniquities--if | may use that term 
with its mistakes and its errors, will all be corrected under the flexible 
provision of the tariff. Language is inadequate to express 
at that contention We had a flexible tariff 
In what respect, in what instance, did the Tariff Commission, 
| the President, change the relationship of agriculture and 
eight In to what did it 1 
equality? At the end of eight years the inequality 
the beginning. 
| that way. 
After we had had it upon the statute books for six years, and aftet 
it had been in operation and they had been dealing with both agricul 
tural products and industrial products, the inequality was so pronounced 
and getting worse that both parties made pledges to remedy it More 
rates were increased upon industrial schedules than upon effective agri 
cultural schedules; and they dealt 
Thete are 21,000 items in this bill, 
overhauled, undoubtedly 


ny 
1922 


surprise 


have 10 


from 


through 


industry in 


those years? what respect, extent store 


was greater than in 
Heaven pity the farmer if his only relief is to come in 


with how many that 


ought 


during 
10.000 that he 
the Tariff Commission 
1930, to 


time? 
and about 
long will it take 
1922 to 


to 
low 


finish the job? 
Nearly 100 years 

What will happen is that the relationship, the relative 
agriculture and of industry, will remain precisely the 


Tariff Commission's activities. 


position of 
same under the 
Doubtless they will make some changes; 





but unless they have the power to invoke the principle of the debenture 
they never can establish equality between the two industries. There ts 
| no means by which it can be done by mere rate making. As I have said 
before upon this floor, those who organized and created the protective 
system understood that perfectly; and it Is as it 
was at the time it was first promulgated 

I ask, Senators, in conclusion, how are we 


just a true to-day 


going to fulfill the pledge 





which we made at Kansas City, and restore equality between agricult 
and industry without the application of the debenture If we 
increase the rate of agriculture rate of 
industry, we get nowher« It urden beurer of the 
whole protective system 


system? 
and correspondingly the 


makes the farmer the 


increase 
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to hold fast to the same ideals many times expressed by me at 
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home. At least 
Kansas. 

No tariff bill, good or bad, is the sole determining factor in 
the perpetuity of our Nation. There are falling world prices; 
there are many important questions left before our Nation 
which are immediately before us. Our President has my most 
sincere confidence that he will handle them as ably as any 
other living American—that there will be dawning before us in 
the near future a brighter day. 


I have voted in Washington I talked in 


as 


PRINTING THE TARIFF BILL 
HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
from the Speaker’s table 


AS A BENATE DOCUMENT 
I ask 


Senate 


Mr, 
take 


unanimous 
Concurrent 


consent to 


Resolution 


) 29 and consider it at this time. 


efore, Mr. President, the great disappointment in regard to this 
ll fir that w ner he ind ia! s; and, secondly, that 
‘ t ! ‘ f tal principle by which 
re € eg I veen a u re and industry. That is no 
ordir y probl I re i ta I world to-day of which 
I have I ki ] ri ure is 1 truggling for exist 
’ for prosperity but strugglir for existence—and it 
b fact that tl are applying the world over a system 
\ is effec is to incustry and w effective as to agri 
I The fight must go on A system must be adopted which will 
this inju ‘ I can not vote for a bill which perpetuates and 
galizes t) inequality I can not vote for a bill which does injustice 
i} portion of our people by placing them at a confessed disad- 
i with ot! in our eco n system 
William Allen White, a member of President Hoover's Haitian 
ominission, has this to say on the subject: 
It is no loyalty to President Hoover to vote for this bill, and the Con 
r man who v for the bill as it seems now to be shaping up will be 
disloyal to 1 coustituency, unless they be constituents in some smal] 
pecial industry, who have access to the cream jug of special privileges, 
which is drained from the American people in this bill. Particularly, a 
Kansas Congressman or Senator will be justified in voting “ no” on this | 
bill 
Arthur J. Carruth, managing editor of the Topeka State Jour- 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 31 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 


That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, as enrolled 


and presented to the President of the United States for approval, be 
printed as a Senate document with an index, and that 9,000 additional 
copies be printed, of which 2,000 shall be for the Senate document room, 
5,000 for the House document room, 1,000 for the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, and 1,000 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
Hlouse of Kepresentatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I want to call 
attention to the fact that the Senate resolution call for an addi- 
tional 9,000 copies. The Senate resolution carries with it 2,000 
copies for the Senate document room. The Senate will get 
4,500 copies, whereas the House will only get 6,000 copies. 
That is not in just proportion to the membership of the re 
spective bodies. It is not a fair resolution. I shall not object 
to it, because it is probably the best that we can get, but I call 
the attention of the membership to the fact that the Senate 
gets 4,500 copies of this document whereas the House of Repre- 
sentatives as an entirety gets only 6,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This will give us some immediate copies, and 
we can provide for our own needs by a subsequent resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. But it will have to be a concurrent resolution, 
because the cost of the document will be so great that a simple 
House resolution would not authorize us to print it, and it might 


be the Senate would be just as unfair again and cheat us in 
the distribution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But we will hold the cards the next time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks upon the subject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
Harris bill, S. 51, which puts Mexican immigration on the 
quota basis, and I hope the bill will be passed before ad- 
journment. 

At this time, when hundreds of thousands of native-born 
Americans can not get work, it is tragically wrong to permit 


| aliens of a different race and lower standard of living to glut 


nal, gives expression on June 21 to the following convictions: 
Under the provisions of the new tariff bill it will cost £1,000 more 
to build a $5,000 house ; a $380 suit of clothes will cost $35; for men and | 
women the present $500 clothing bill will be $600; the $70 monthly | 
rroce bill will be $75; the household furnishings that cost $1,000 
will bring $1,200 
What does it meat It means an increase of 20 per cent in the cost 
of livi 
We hate to spoil your vacation for you, but this tariff bill went into 
ect at midnight Tuesday 
in other words, it's another blow for the salaried man and the fellow | 
who has no means of boosting the figures on what he has to sell. The 
alaried man and the worker bas only his time and his life’s blood for 
ile The other fellows shorten that whenever a move for big business 
is made Some of these days the boys and girls of the worker class 
ire going to get together. A great leader will light the torch and they 
will follow (heir tirst move will be a buyers’ strike And that one 
move will tumble down a good many castles of greed built up in this 
ountry to-day 
Bolst ul Communism? Parlor uprising? Call it anything you 
\ ! We think we are pretty well acquainted with the solid, hard- 
kin honest, conscientious people, who are the backbone of this 
try. They are of the good old American stock—patient, long suffer- 
resigning, and timid But they have a huge reservoir for the 
of iTering ind when that d breaks—watch out! In the 
. ons they have asserted themselves to the extent of buying 
1 certain amount of luxuries. They have matched their flivvers against 
tl hattin’ Lincolns; they have built their radio sets to share the 
’ vith the massive consoles; they have seen the world on the picture 
reen and have heard it over the air. They have tasted luxury—a taste 
to which they were justly entitled 
And now comes the protection of big business and the wave of un- 
employment and the increase in the cost of the necessities of life and 
tl fliction of mounting taxation. This is a pretty steady old ship 
of State in which the pay passengers of America are riding, but if the 
pilots don’t wateh out the boat will begin to rock And when she 
irts rocking, nothing will prevent the folks down in the steerage 
kicking the idle from the cabins above The common folks are not to 
zive up their radios and their flivvers and their picture shows and their 
ik hose as long as the other fellow makes no move to share in the 
sacrifice 
I have just quoted four able Americans—two among he 


aublest of the United States Senate and two prominent civilians 


of Kansas—two progressives and two conservatives, but all 
Republicans. I am thankful that there is room in the Repub- 
lican Party for men who differ. Every Republican Member 


of the Kansas delegation in the House 
year sometim« 


and in the Senate this 


has not been in accord with the administration. 


We have not read each other out of the party by our mere 
difference of opinion. We give each other credit with being 
conscientious and supporting the thing he thinks is for the 


best interest of his country and his party. My party was born 
in a great conflict for equal rights; we are still battling for 
equal rights. I do not want people to say that my party is the 
one of special interest; that it is the party of the rich and not 
the poor. I want my party to be the party of the underdog. 
I want it to be popular with the humblest citizen. It is possible 
that I have erred in my judgment of the tariff bill and what I 
thought was for the best interests of the country. If I have, 
then I was in error before being sent here. I am merely trying 


| 





our labor markets. But the essence of the Mexican immigratien 
question is that the Mexicans are largely of a different race. 
They are either Indian or mixed Indian and white, and their 
presence in this country has already created a serious new race 
problem. 

The only real argument against Mexican restriction is that it 
will disturb our harmonious relations with Mexico. I can see 
no reason why, if restriction is put on the true basis, protection 
to our labor and prevention of a new race problem, Mexico 
should feel offended at a policy which has been applied to 
every country of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. More- 
over, I believe that Mexican sensibilities will be far more in- 
jured by the racial discrimination and segregation and bitter 
feelings which have already arisen and will increase if the 
number of Mexicans increases, than they will be by a fair and 
reasonable quota policy. There is a mass of evidence that the 
Mexicans are so different from us that they will not harmoni- 
ously combine with us. An illustration is the fact that in 1920 
only 8,869, or 4.6 per cent, of the Mexican-born population of 
189,974 was naturalized or had secured first papers. 

Congress, exclusively charged with the great responsibility of 
protecting the country from the menace of infiltration by alien 
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people whose numbers, economic standards, social and racial 
qualities threaten serious injury to the country, should meet 
that responsibility with American welfare as a paramount con- 
sideration. The Republic of Mexico hus been sending us through 
the immigration stations Mexican immigration in the following 
numbers : 


, 042 
, 608 
246 
7ou 
648 
, 378 
2, 6358 
766 


, 980 


Total legal entries in 10 years ail eee as , 875 


The immigration act of 1924 went into effect at the end of the 
fiscal year 1924, so that the Mexican immigration during the last 
five fiscal years, averaging more than 48,000 per year, has been 
admitted under the act of 1924 now in force. 


Current reports and testimony indicate that Mexican immigra- | 


tion during the recent months bas been greatly reduced that, 
according to the estimate, it will probably amount to about 
12,000 immigrants for the fiscal year 1930, which is itself several 
times the number which could be admitted under the proposed 
law computing both quota and nonquota immigrants. However, 
there would be no limit in addition to those limitations under 
existing law with reference to the arrival of nonquota immi- 
grants from Mexico. 

The foregoing statements are sufficient to show how important 
it is that this bill be passed. If it is not considered at this 
session it will be the fault of the Republican leaders of the 
House in not letting it be voted on. 


RIVER PROTECTION AT CORNING, MO. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of inland 
waterways, and to include therein a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers and also a letter from the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, on May 27 
Congress a petition signed by more than 1,000 citizens of north- 
west Missouri requesting that early action be taken by the 


Federal Government along the line of placing river-protection | 


works at Corning, Mo., so as to confine the river to the present 
channel and prevent further destruction of valuable property. 


This petition was referred by the Speaker to the Committee | 


on Rivers and Harbors for consideration. Following is a letter 
I have just received from Mr, WaLLAce Dempsey, chairman of 
that committee: 
CoMMITTER ON Rivers AND HARBORS, 
Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1920. 
Hon. Davip Hopkins, 


House of Representatives. 


My Dear CoLtLeacve: The petition which you presented to the House | ; ; : : a 
| passing the rivers and harbors bill providing an additional au- 


in behalf of the people along the Missouri River at and near Corning, 
Mo., was referred to this committee. 

The law providing for the improvement of the Missouri River from 
Kansas City to Sioux City was passed during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and approved by the President January 21, 1927. This provided for the 


total project at a minimum depth of 6 feet, the entire cost of which is | 


the | speedy passage of this bill, as this seems to be the surest and 


estimated to be between forty-five and fifty million dollars. 
bill reached the Senate it was amended so as to limit 
could be spent to $12,000,000, about one-fourth 


When 
the amount that 


or of the total cost 


Naturally, it has been impossible for the engineers to undertake more | 


than one-fourth of the work when but one-fourth of the total cost 
been authorized. 
Recognizing this 


has 


unfortunate situation, and the necessity for an 


increased authorization, you, along with the other Representatives of the | 


Missouri Valley, appeared before the Rivers and Harbors Committee dur- 
ing this Congress and urged an amendment to the present law. 

On April 21, 1930, the Rivers and Harbors Committee presented to 
the House H. R. 11781, in which it was provided that “ The Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to expend * * * within a period of 
three years after passage of this act, an amount not exceeding $15.,- 
600,000." This bill passed the House May and 
the Senate. 

I see no possible way of getting special work done at Corning, Mo., 
under the regular law. Like many other points on the Missouri River 
and elsewhere, it must await the orderly development of a systematic 
and continuous improvement of the river. 


9° 


22 is now pending 


before 


| see that it is kept at the same high standard 


I submitted to the Members of this | 


| tion 


1,000 shall 
The only other method of | 
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relief under existing law would be 
pay the 
that this has 
S. Dak 
Cordially 
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by special act, whereby Corning would 


two-thirds of cost one-third 


Nebr 


and the Government 
tried at 


I might say 


policy been Niobrara, and at Yankton, 
yours, 
S. WALLACE DEMPSEY 


Chairman. 


I have had this matter up with the War Department continu- 
ously since June, 1929. At my request the late Hon. 
Good, then Secretary of War, had the chief engineer of the 
western division make a thorough inspection of the situation, 
and the present Secretary of War, Hon. Patrick Hurley, has 
authorized a continuous inspection and observation of the cut- 
ting taking place there. Following is a letter in which the 
War Department outlines its policies: 


James 


Wark 
rHe 


DEPARTMENT, 
Cuter or E> 
Washington, 


OFFICE oF iINEERS, 


June 10, 1930 


Hon. Davip Hopkins, 
House of Representatives, 
My Dear Mr. Hopkins: Recalling your re 
relative to the pr of work on the 
inform you definitely of certain phases of that work 
I am fully informed of the interest of the « 
the progress of the work, as well as of your own 
and on part to further the 
ways with that no 


Washington, D. ¢ 
ent 
Missouri 


conference with me 


secution River, I wish to 


itizens of the 
and of the 
work in all 


valley in 
energetic 
action 


vigorous your 


the « 


possible 


consistent rcumstances one can modify or 


control 

It pleases me very much to know 
difficulties of the work and of all 
condition. 


that 
the 


you are fully informed of the 


other pertinent phases of its 
I wish to assure you of my keen interest in the matter and 
that I will give it all possible. I have already 


placed in charge of the work the best personnel that we have, and will 


whole 
personal attention 
That is the most impor 
tant action that is in my power to take 

I would inform you again, as heretofore, that it i's my intention to 
carry on the work on the Missouri River on as large a scale as the funds 


available will permit, and to do the work vigorously and consecutively 


| so as to guard to the utmost of economy the money that Congress has 


and may appropriate 

You know, I believe that we can net Jump around haphazard on the 
river in obedience only to local demands, however insistent they may 
be. The giving way in any Instance of this sort in favor of one 
munity would not be in justice to others, and would wreck any 
laid scheme of progress. However, 
will I or those under me ever fail 
tention to the situation at 
that extreme emergency requires 

Finally, I would point out one consideration 
ing weight, and that is that primarily the sts of 
embodied in navigation, the guiding motive of the law which re 
quires us to work on the Missouri River, and all other considerations 
must be subordinated to that 


com 
well 
I would assure you that at 
to give careful and 
locality, with a view 


no time 
considerate at 
any of doing work 
that has preponderat 
intere commerce, as 
are 
consideration in the general case 
Sincerely yours, 

LYTLE Brown, 


Major General, Chicf of Engineers 


Last Thursday I addressed this House on the importance of 


thorization of $15,000,000 for the upper Missouri River. At 
that time I pointed out that within one year after the comple- 
of the Missouri River project the entire would be 
saved the people who live in this section. This is the most 
important river project before Congress. 

I again urge the membership of the House to aid us to secure 


cost 


quickest way to work done at 


Corning, Mo. 


get protection points such as 


GEN. JOHN CAMPBELI 
Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. 
consent to take from the Speaker's 

Resolution 29 and consider it at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 29, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GREENWAY 
Speaker, I 
table 


unanimous 
Concurrent 


ask 


Senate 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 29 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed with illustrations and bound 5,000 copies of the 
proceedings in together with the held at 
unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of statue of 
John Campbell Greenway, presented by the of Arizona, of 
for the the Senate for the use of 


House of Representatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be 


Congress, proceedings the 


the Gen 
State whieh 
the 


for 


be use of and 2,500 
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from the State of Arizona. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer and shall procure suitable illus- 
trations to be published with these proceedings 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. 
rent resolution, 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to 


The question is on agreeing to the concur- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
$y unanimous consent, leave of absence was 


BLAND, for to-day, on account of illness. 


granted to Mr. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken 


the Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 
S. 43 


from 


on Claims, 

8.155. An act fer the relief of Jesse J. 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 181. An act for the relief of James H 
mittee on Claims, 

Ss An act for the relief of former Lieut. Col. Timothy J. 
lowers; to the Committee on Claims. 

58.594. An act for the relief of Lemuel Simpson ; 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 676. An the 


Roache ; to the Com- 


. 320, 


act for relief of James Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
S$. 1640. An act for the relief of John E. Ross; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 

S. 2068. An act for the relief of Lester L. 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 2134. An act to provide for the investigation of certain 
against the Choctaw Indians enrolled as Mississippi 
(‘hoctaws; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8.2471. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
xrant a patent to certain lands to Minerva E. Troy; to the 
C‘onimittee on the Publie Lands, 


Wilson; to the Com- 


claims 


S.5416. An act repealing various provisions of the act of 
June 15, 1917, entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 


With the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes ” (40 Stat. L. 217) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ss An act to provide for the acquisition of certain tim- 
berlands and the sale thereof to the State of Oregon for recrea- 


ede dada. 


tional and scenic purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 
S. 3839, An act for the relief of Fred N. Dunham; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 

S. 4164. An act authorizing the repayment of rents and royal- 
ties in excess of requirements made under leases executed in 
accordance with the general leasing act of February 25, 1920; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

s 
issue patents for lands held under color of title; 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4612. An act for the relief of the Corporation C. P. Jensen; 
to the Conrmittee on Claims. 

S$. 4636. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to resell 
the undisposed of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 
328 acres, and to also authorize the appraisal of property dis- 
posed of under authority contained in the acts of Congress ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, and July 11, 1919, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Pnrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

HT. R. 2667. An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other porposes ; 


to the Com- 


H. R. 11679. An act to provide for acquiring and disposition | 


of certain properties for use or fornrerly 
house Service; and 
Hf. R. 12348. An act to provide for the partial payment of the 


used by the Light- 


expenses of foreign delegates to the Eleventh Annual Convention | 


of the Federation Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to be 
held in the District of Columbia in September, 1930. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr Mr. Speaker, | move that the House do now 


HAWLEY. 


adjourn. 
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the use and distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress | 


An act for the relief of W. W. Payne; to the Committee | 


sritton; to the Com- | 


to the Com- | 


. 4808. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to | 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
22 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 16, 
1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MICHENER: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 254. A 
resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 11204, a bill 
to regulate the entry of persons into the United States, to estab- 
| lish a border patrol in the Coast Guard, and for other purposes ; 

without amendment (Rept. No. 1900). Referred to the House 

Calendar, 

| Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Elections No. 2. 
the contested-election case of John Philip Hill v. Vincent L. 
Palmisano, third Maryland district, recommending that Pal- 
| misano is not entitled to a seat in the House of Representatives ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1901). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R, 12487. A bill to amend the naturali- 
zation laws in respect of residence requirements, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1903). Referred to 
| the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL: 
H. R. 10211. 


A report on 


Committee on Banking and Currency. 
A bill to provide for a more equitable distribution 
of earnings of Federal reserve banks; without amendment 
(Rept No. 1909). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 12740. <A bill relating to clerical 
assistance to clerks of State courts exercising naturalization 
jurisdiction; without amendment (Rept. No. 1910). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. S. J. Res. 190. A joint resolution author‘zing the 
l’ostmaster General to accept the bid of the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co. to carry mail between United States gulf ports and the 
east coast of South America; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1911). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 8S. 3614. An act 
to provide for the appointment of two additional district judges 
for the northern district of Illinois: without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1921). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4501. 
A bill to authorize funds for the construction of a building at 
Fort Sam Houston; without amendment (Rept. No. 1922). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. 





H. R. 12602. 
| A bill to authorize an appropriation for construction at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1923). Referred 
| to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
| meree. Ii. R. 12643. <A bill creating the Port Huron-Sarnia 
International Bridge Commission and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successors to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich. ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 

Calendar. 

By Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
12811. A bill to amend sections 17 and 27 of the general leasing 
act of February 25, 1920, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. 1925). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. 8S. 3156. An 

| act providing for the final enrollment of the Indians of the 


1924). Referred to the House 


Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon; with 
(Rept. No. 1926). Referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12661. A 
bill to authorize the acquisition of lands in Alameda and Marin 
Counties, Calif.. and the construction of buildings and utilities 
| thereon for military purposes: without amendment (Rept. No. 
| 1927). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
| state of the Union. 


amendment 
| 


| REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
| RESOLUTIONS 
| Urder clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs: H. R. 4858, 


A bill for the relief of Margaret Thonrkin; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1904). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7525. 
A bill for the relief of Elizabeth J. Edwards; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1905). Referred to the Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. R. 
amend 

of the 


SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. 
A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Moncravie; without 
ment (Rept. No. 1906). Referred to the Comurittee 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9816. 
bill for the relief of Thomas F. Gibbons; with 
(Rept. No. 1907). Referred to the Committee of 
House 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. 

bill for the relief of Walter G. Harrell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1908). Referred to the Conmiitee of the Whole 
Hlouse. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8998. A bill for 
the relief of Dr. Luis H. Debayle: without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1912). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11464 A Dill 
for the relief of Charles A. Holder; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1913). Referred to the Commrittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Conimittee on Claims. H. R. 11889. A bill for 
the relief of Robert Pease; with amendment (Rept. No. 1914) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12184. A bill 
the relief of C. B. Bellows; without amendment (Rept. 
1915). Referred to the Conmittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1223 A bill for 


SS5S8. 


amendment 
the 


for 
No 


am ele 


the relief of Lela B. Smith; with amendment (Rept. No. 1916). | 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12679. A bill 
the relief of Kenneth G. Gould, with amendment (Rept. 
1917). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1042. An act 
relief of Mary Altieri; without amendment (Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1251. An act for the 
relief of the Aver & Lord Tie Co. (Inec.) ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1919). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. 
relief 


1 


120). 


for 
No. 


1918). 


IRWIN: Committee on Claims. 8S. 4070. An act for the 
of Patrick J. Mulkaren; with amendment (Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12885) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Folsom, and the 
sume was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


BILLS AND 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 12964) to authorize altera- 


PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS 


tions and repairs to certain naval vessels; 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12965) to au- 
thorize alterations and repairs to certain naval vessels; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: A bill (H. R. 12966) 
H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near a point between Cherokee 


to the Committee on 


Osage 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 12967 
certain land to the city of Dunkirk, Chautauqua County, N. Y., 


for street purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 

$y Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 12968) authorizing an 
appropriation for the construction of officers’ quarters at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill 
tural marketing act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BEERS: Resolution (H. Res. 255) providing for the 
printing of the proceedings of the Tenth National Convention 
of the Disabled American Veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. KIESS: Resolution (H. Res. 256) providing for the 
printing of the proceedings of the Thirty-first National Encamp 


Whole | 


A | 
Whole | 


R. 9866. | 


for the 


Mary A. Matthews: 


authorizing | 


and | 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate | 


(H. R. 12969) to repeal the agricul- | 
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ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; 
the Committee on Printing 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint 
amend the act entitled “An 
Department a Bureau Nar and 
approved June 14, 1930; to the Committee 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Joint re 
368) to create a commission to cooperate 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in preparing plans for the con 
struction of the Washington Crossing Memorial Bridge across 
the Delaware River; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WATSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res 
a commission to cooperate with the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey in preparing plans for the construction of the Wash 
ington Crossing Memorial the De River ; 
to the Committee on Rules 


to 
resolution (H. J. Res 
in the Treasury 
other purposes,” 
on Ways and Means 
solution (H. J. Res. 


with the States of 


to 


otra) 


ict to create 


ol “OTiCcs, for 


360) to erente 


ry lorgs ) . ‘ ar 
Brit ge across aware 


BILLS AND 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12970) granting an 
of pension to Hannah L. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill 


PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS 


private bills and resolutions 


increase 


(H. R. 12971) for the relief of Wilson 
Bingham; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
ty Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R, 12972) granting 
crease of pension to Sophia C. Schaeffer; to the Committ 
Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H.R 
Hitzing ; to the Committee on Claims 
By Mr. IRWIN: A bil! (H. R. 12974) granting 
Margaret Gegel; to the Committee on Invalid 
By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 12975) 
of pension to Susan Keperling; to the C 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HA. R. 12976) 
Annie EK. Wright; to the 
Also, a bill (H. R. 
Lizzie A. Snyder; to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 
Catherine L. Fisher; 
By Mr. MENGES: 
of pension to Mary M 
Pensions 


Also, a 


G 
an in 
ee on 


12973) for the relief of Myrtle 


M 
a pension to 
Pensions 
granting an 
mimi on 


incre: se 

tee Invalid 

granting an increase of pension to 

Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

12977) granting an increase of px 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
12978) granting an increase of pension 

to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

A bill (H. R. 12979) 
Hirbauch; to the C 


nsion to 


‘ 


0 


granting an 
ymmitte 


nereuse 
e on Invalid 


bill (H 


R. 12980) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12981) granting an increase 
Rebecca Mec kley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (EL. R. 12982) 
ing a pension to Esther E. Stark; to the Committ Per 
By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R gran 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. White; to the Committee or 


ot pension to 
grant 


on 


12983) 


| Invalid Pensions 


By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (HH. R. 12984) for 
J. B. Hudson: to the Committee on Claims 

ty Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12985) for the 
Charles W. Bethauser: to the Committee on Claims 

$v Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 12986) 
of pension to Mary E. Kelly; to the 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill 
granting an increase of pension to Isabelle C 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Armour; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bi 
granting an increase of pension to Almir 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 


the relief of 
relief 


granting an incre 
Committee on 


(HR 
Hundley ; 


12087 ) 


to the 


12988) 


1M 
ae) 


to 


granting | 


PETITIONS, ETC 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7567. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of citizens of Hanford 
Calif.. urging passage of House bill 9986, the Eludson bill, for 
the regulation of the moving-picture industry; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

7568. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of Henry © 
commander of Man O° War Post of the American Legion, of 
| Lexington, Ky., urging upon Congress the imperative necessity 

of enacting into law Jobnson-Rankin bill, to amend the 

World War veterans’ act of 1924, before the adjournment of this 

session of Congress; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
| Legislation. 


arnes 


the 
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7569. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Crawford Busi- 
ness Men’s League of Chicago, protesting against chain stores; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7570. Also, petition of Siskiyou County (Calif.) Bar Asso- 
ciation, indorsing the Curry bill, proposing te create a new | 
Federal judicial district in the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7571. By Mr. GARBER of Okluhoma: Petition of Oklahoma | 


State Division of the Izaak Walton League of America, in full | 


support and urging passage of Senate bills 2350 and 2351, by | 
Senator Titomas of Oklahoma, and House bills 6820 and 6821, by 
Hon. Jep JoHNSON; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7572. Also, petition of Oklahoma Maultigraphing Co., Okla- | 
homa City, Okla., in opposition to House bill 11096 and in sup- | 
port of Ilouse bill 10844; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads 

7575. Also, petition of Hollywood Technical Directors Insti- | 
tute, Hollywood, Calif., opposing further showing of the film | 
All Quiet on the Western Front; to the Committee on Inter- | 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7574, Also, petition of Dorchester (Mass.) American Legion | 
Post, urging Congress to not adjourn until constructive dis- 
abled legislation for immediate relief actually becomes law; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 16, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rey 
following prayer: 


Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 


Almighty Father, in whose tender keeping are the hearts of 
Thy children and from whom all thoughts of truth and peace 
proceed, kindle, we pray Thee, in all men the true love of peace, 
and guide with Thy pure wisdom those who take counsel for 
the nations of the earth, especially all who bear rule in our 
beloved land, | 

Let humility triumph over pride and ambition, charity over 
envy, hatred, and malice, purity and temperance over lust and 
excess, meekness over passion, that we, with all the brethren 
of the Son of man, may draw together as one comity of peoples 
and evermore dwell in the fellowship of Him who is the Prince 
of Peace, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, June 9, 1930, when, on 
request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. William 
Tyler Page, its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to | 
the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce | 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 420. An act for the relief of Charles E. Byron, alias Charles 
Marble; 
S. 1447. An act for the relief of Pasquale lannacone; 
S. 1469. An act to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, 
Mex. ; 
S. 2371. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia; and 
S. 3939. 


E. 


N. 


An act fo authorize the appointment of two additional 
justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the following concurrent resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution to print and bind the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings of the 
unveiling in Statuary Hall, of the statue of Gen. John Campbell 
Greenway, presented by the State of Arizona; and 

8. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution authorizing the printing 
as a Senate document of House bill No. 2667, the tariff bill, as 
enrolled and presented to the President for approval. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.969. An act for the relief of Edna B. Erskine; 

S. 8784. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell; 
and 
8.3866. An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin, 
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The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4189) to add 
certain lands to the Boise National Forest; requested a confer- 


| ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 


thereon, and that Mr. Conron, Mr. Smiry of Idaho, and Mr. 
Evans of Montana were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12235) to 
provide for the creation of the Colonial National Monument in 
the State of Virginia, and for other purposes; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Couron, Mr. Smirn of Idaho, and 
Mr. Evans of Montana were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 247. An act validating certain applications for, and en- 
tries of, public lands; 

H. R. 456. An act for the relief of Hans Roehl; 

H. R. 524. An act for the relief of the I. B. Krinsky Estate 
(Ine.) and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland ; 

H. R. 531. An act for the relief of John Maika; 

H. R. 574. An act for the relief of Moreau M, Casler ; 

H. R. 687. An act for the relief of John S. Conkright; 

Rh. 1452. An act for the relief of Melissa Stone, widow of 
Francis Stone; 

H. R. 1712. An 

H. R. 1717. An 

H. R. 1761. An 

H. R. 1882. An 

H. R. 2120. An 

H. R. 2170. An 

H. R. 2173. An 

H. R. 2464. An 

H. R. 2782. An 

H. R. 2831. An 
H. R. 2863. An 
.R. 3122. An 
H. R. 3231. An 
H. R. 3238. An 
H. R. 3441. An 
H. R. An 


act for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Gussin ; 
act for the relief of F. G. Baum; 
act for the relief of John L. Friel; 
act for the relief of Harry Cing-Mars; 
act for the relief of Malven A. Williams; 
act for the relief of Clyde Cornish ; 
act for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; 
act for the relief of Paul A. Hodapp; 
act for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton; 
act for the relief of Jasper Johnson ; 
act for the relief of Harvey O. Willis; 
act for the relief of William J. Frost; 
act for the relief of Walter P. Hagan; 
act for the relief of Martin E. Riley; 
act for the relief of Meta S. Wilkinson ; 
3732. act for the relief of Fernando Montilla; 
H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart; 
H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 
.R. 4176. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Dr. Charles W. Reed, 
a former employee of the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture; 
. R. 4269. An act for the relief of William L. Wiles; 
. R. 4564. An act for the relief of E. J. Kerlee; 
. 4595. An act for the relief of Maurice J. O'Leary ; 
.4731. An act for the relief of Frederick Rasmussen ; 
. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott ; 
. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 
. 4946. An act for the relief of Ned Anderson; 
. 5292. An act to authorize the city of Napa, Calif., to 
purchase certain publie lands for the protection of its water 
supply ; 

H. R. 5810. An act to pay the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. the sum of $1,900.80, money paid as duty on mer- 
chandise imported under section 308 (5) of the tariff act; 

H. R. 5872. An act for the relief of Ray Wilson; 

H. R. 6243. An act for the relief of A. E. Bickley; 

H. R. 6264. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to do- 
nate a bronze cannon to the town of Avon, Mass. ; 


H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Parker ; 

H. R. 6416. An act for the relief of Myrtle M. Hitzing; 

H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson ; 

H. R. 6627. An act for the relief of A. C. Elmore; 

H. R. 6665. An act for the relief of B. C. Glover; 

H. R. 6825. An act to extend the measure of relief provided 
in the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Robert W. Vail; 

H. R. 7013. An act for the relief of Howard Perry; 

H. R. 7068. An act for the relief of Fred Schwarz, jr.; 


H. R. 7664. An act to authorize payment of fees to M. L. 
Flow, United States commissioner, of Monroe, N. C., for serv- 
ices rendered after his commission expired and before a new 
commission was issued for reappointment ; ; 

H. R. 8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman ; 

H. R. 8127. An act fer the relief of J. W. Nelson; 

H. R. 8347. An act for the relief of the Palmer Fish Co.; 

H. R. 8440. An act for the relief of Henry A. Levake, de- 


ceased ; 


1950 


I. R. 
Hahn ; 
. 9267. An act for the relief of John A. Fay ; 
. 10365. An act for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; 

. R. 10887. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of, the city of Denver, 
Colo., the ship's bell, plaque, war record, name plate, and silver 
service of the cruiser Denver, that is now or may be in his 
custody ; 

H. R. 11212. 
Burke ; 

H. R, 11268, 

H. R. 11297. 
Dianchard ; 

H. R. 11477. 

H. R. 11493. 


gent. 


8491. An act for the relief of Bryan Sparks and L. V. 


An act to authorize a pension to James C. 


An act for the relief of Mary C. Bolling; 
An act the relief of Arthur 


for Edward 
An act for the relief of Clifford J 


An act to reimburse 


Turner; and 
Lieut. Col. Charles F. Sar- 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message ulso announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and they were signed 
by the Vice President : 

H. R. 2667. An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
POSES | 

H.R. 11679. An act to provide for acquiring and disposition 
of certain properties for use or formerly used by the Lighthouse 
Service; and 

H. R. 12348. An act to provide for the partial payment of the 
expenses of foreign delegates to the eleventh annual convention 
of the Federation Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to be 
held in the District of Columbia in September, 1980 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
torah 
Bratton 
srock 
sroussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connaily 
4 
( 
( 


Fess 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hlawes 
Hayden 
Ilebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Deneen Kendrick 


Dill Keyes 
I wish to announce that my colleague the 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 
Pattersot 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdel) 
lteed 
Lobinson, Ark 
Robinson, Ind 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 


‘opeland 
‘ouzens 
‘utting 


Dale 


Mr. McMASTER. ag 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Norreck] is absent on 
official business of the Senate in connection with the presenta 
tion of a statue of Leif Ericsson as a gift of the American 
people to the people of Iceland on the occasion of the celebra 
tion of the one thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the 
National Parliament of Iceland. 
may stand for the remainder of the session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


have 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate for 
a few minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That ean only be done by unani- 
mous consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Senator from Alabama is recognized. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
for a few minutes with reference to the fact that Muscle Shoals 
is still undisposed of and to attempt, if I can, to show the rea- 
son why it is not disposed of, why it should be disposed of, and 
how it can be disposed of at this session of Congress, 


why it is not disposed of, from a report just made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
is allied with the power companies securing the power from 
Muscle Shoals. In accordance with the report made to me in 
response to a letter addressed by me to the chief examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Southeastern Power & Light 
Co. made a dividend in the year 1927 of 3,102 per cent. If the 
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pur- | : 
| the use of 


I ask that this announcement | 


an- 


| the Senator from Alabama. 


The first order is the presentation 


The | 


| a letter 
| was informed that the total power generated at 


I want to call attention first to one of the outstanding reasons | during 


The Southeastern Power & Light Co. | any of that power, purchased 216.859,000 kilowatt-hours at about 


| 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, or a total of one-eighth of the power. 


LOS49 


advance a 
and had re 


Southeastern Power & Light Co. had been paid in 
dividend of 8 per cent per year on its investment 
ceived this 3,102 per cent, it would have paid its 8 per 
cent dividend on its investment for a period of 38S years. If 
it had been paid a 6 per cent dividend in advance ot 
ment in that year, it would have received 
for 517 years. 

With this preliminary reason given as to why Muscle Shoals 
has not been disposed of I desire now to tell the Senate very 
briefly the situation in which we find ourselves more than 10 
years after the Muscle Shoals project was constructed, 

The Senate passed a measure providing for straight Govern- 
ment operation of the power project and plant. The 
House passed a measure providing for a lease of the power 
project and the nitrate plant. In other words, the House has 
passed a straight leasing bill; the Senate has passed a straight 
Government operation bill 

The Senate conferees have agreed to divide the project and 
to permit the President to lease the nitrate plant for the manu 
facture of fertilizer. The Senate conferees agreed that this 
lease shall provide that every kilowatt of power may be used, 
if necessary, by the private lessee for the operation of the nitrate 
plant for the manufacture of fertilizer. That leaves us the only 
remaining question the disposition of the surplus power after 
the necessary amount to manufacture fertilizer 
the American farmer. 

The Senate conferees insist that the Government 
tinue to sell this power directly as it is doing now 
the five House conferees decline even to make this concession 
and insist that even after every kilowatt of the power is used 
for the manufacture of fertilizer which may be needed for that 
purpose, the surplus power shall go to private In other 
words, it would go to the power companies in the natural course 


been 


its invest 
payment in advance 


nitrate 


for 


shall con 
Three of 


lessees 


y : | of events. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. | 


That now is the sole question at issue between the conferees, 
The Senate has yielded and is ready to permit the House con 
ferees to write such a fertilizer bill as they see fit, giving pri 
vate business the opportunity to get every kilowatt of power 
that is needed for the manufacture of fertilizer for the benefit 
of the American farmer. ‘The Senate conferees, however, take 
the position that if there should be surplus power the munici 
palities, counties, ant’ States should have preference in the sale 
of the surplus power, which is exactly in line with the Federal 
water power act. That, stated briefly, is the only difference 
between the two Houses at this time on Muscle Shoals. 

When President Hoover went into office it was widely stated 
throughout the country that Muscle Shoals would now be dis 
posed of; that a business administration would guarantee a 
disposition of this project for the best interests of the American 
people. As a matter of fact, the President himself, in speak 
ing in the South, at Elizabethton, Tenn., near this great project, 
made a statement which fits the proposition of the S« 
conferees like a glove. 

First, may I call the 


nate 


attention of the Senate, however, to 


| what we shall lose if this question is not settled, and then let 


the country determine whether or not a business administration 
should remain silent while this loss continues, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Mr. BLACK. I yield. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I do not 


from Alabama 


know that | thagoughly understand 
Am I correct in uuderstanding the 
suy that under the 
will retain control of 


Senator 
promise 
plant * 

Mr. BLACK. Under the compromise the Government will 
lease the nitrate plants to private enterprise for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer, but the Government will keep its hand on 
the power switch for the surplus power and will sell it, as it is 
selling it to-day, with the exception that under the compromise 
plan the surplus would not first be sold to the Alabama Power 
Co. but would be sold first to the municipalities, States, 
counties which desire it. 

Now, may I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in 
from the Chief of Engineers dated October 3, 1929, I 
Muscle Shoals 
the year 1928 was 1,776,199,000 kilowatt-hours. The 
Alabama Power Co., which was the only company that bought 


Alabama to 
Government 


irom 
the 


proposed 


the 


com 
nitrate 


and 


That much power purchased by that company at 2 mls would 
equal $433,718, sales price. If all the power developed had been 
sold at that price the Government would bave obtained $5,552,- 


“, 


in- 


308; so there has been a total loss per year by reason of 
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excusable delay of more than $3,000,000, which over a period of 
10 years would amount to more than $30,000,000, 
tion is not settled now, we know what it will mean in the 
future; that each year we shall be losing more than $3,000,000 
per year, for one reason only, namely, that the present Republi- 
can administration is not willing to permit that power to be 
sold unless every kilowatt of it shall be sold to private power 
companies, I do not say that the administration favors that, 
but I do say that if this proposition shall not be settled at this 
term of Congress the evidence will be conclusive to any fair- 
minded man that this administration is willing for the Govern- 
ment to lose more than $3,000,000 a year rather than sell any 
power to a single municipality in the South. I call attention 
to the fact that the administrat'on has declined to sell any of 
this power to municipalities. They have begged for it; they 
have pleaded for it; but they can not get it. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
muintaining the nitrate plants alone in 192S; 
there has been a loss of about $4,000,000 a year, at a time when 
the word economy is flung about 





of Congress, 
wasted. 
Not only that, 


nearly $4,000,000 per year will continue to 


but if this question is not settled the country 


Can hot escape the conclusion, and the people will not escape | 


the conclusion that the only reason any sane man can assign 
for delay is that, rather than sell any of this power to a munici- 
pality, it is thought better to permit the Government to lose 


$4,000,000 per year income. 


May I add in addition that we are paying the Government of | 


Chile each year a tax of about $12,830,000 on nitrates? Ger- 
many is not doing that, because the Germans are using their 
war-time nitrate plants; other European countries are not doing 
it; but the American farmer is doing it. Why? There is one 
reason and one reason only—that somebody is opposed to letting 


« single municipality in America buy any power from Muscle | 


Shoals. There is no other reason. 


The conferees have agreed to divide this project. The Senate 


conferees and two of the House conferees have yielded; they | 
ugreed to draw a bill providing for the manufacture of | 


have 
fertilizer under lease by private enterprise for the benefit of the 


American farmer, but providing also that the people may have | 


preserved to them the right to buy some of their own power, in 


collective groups, as municipalities, States, or counties, rather | 
private power companies, | 


than be compelled to buy through 
That is the sole issue; it can not be escaped. 
of the present Republican administration. 


It is at the door 


In other words, are we willing to permit delay to continue | 


rather than reach a settlement which will permit private busi- 
ness to manufacture fertilizer and, if there any surplus 
power, give the municipalities the benefit of it? 


be 


I may state here that many experts claim that the farmers | 


of the country would save $50,000,000 per year by the operation 
of the nitrate plants. 
and I can not say, but I do know that by the enactment of a 
proper law we can ascertain the fact, and we can relieve our- 
selves from servitude to Chile in the purchase of nitrates. 

Now, Mr. President, may I call attention to the profit of 
another company? In the year 1927 the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. exchanged its holdings of the common stock in the Lehigh 
Power Securities Corporation share for share for common stock 
in the present Natienal Power & Light Co., and received a cash 
dividend of $1 per share on 428,710 shares, which, in the form of 
Lehigh Power securities stock, had cost $19,562.50. This is a 
return on the original stock of these particular shares of 2,191 
per cent. In other words, if they had received a 6 per cent 


dividend every year on the investment in advance it would have | 


taken them between 300 and 400 years to make that much profit 
on their investment, 

If this question is not settled at this term of Congress it is for 
one reason, and one reason only: It is because this administra- 
tion does not want the slightest competition for companies that 
make from 2,100 per cent a year to 3,000 per cent a year on their 
investments. 

The sole issue, mind you, Mr. President, is the surplus power. 


Shall it be sold directly to power companies by private lease or | 
shall the Government first give municipalities, States, and coun- | 


ties a chance to buy. I ask Senators, whatever may be their 


position on Government operation, if a municipality wants to | 


buy some of that power at Muscle Shoals and it is for sale by 
the Government, why should not that municipality have the 
right to purchase it. What earthly reason can any man advance 
against such purchase? Shall we fail to legislate because com- 
panies that are interested in making from two to three thou- 
sund per cent profit per year out of the pockets of the masses of 
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| the people of this country oppose legislation? If 


If this ques- | legislate that, and that alone is the reason. 


we lost about $75,824 in | 
in other words, | 


in presidential messages and | 
in statements, and, unless something shall be done at this session | 
be | 


Whether that is true or not I do not know | 
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we do not 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President—— 


Does the Senator from Alabama 


yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. BLACK. I yield, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the Senate conferees on this measure whether the 
situation has been accurately described by the Senator from 
Alabama, namely, that the sole question at issue is as to whether 
municipalities shall be given the preference in the matter of 
leasing power from the Government. I understand the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is chairman of the conferees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will yield——— 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not chairman of the Senate conferees. 
However, I will state for the benefit of the Senator from Mon- 
tana that, to be technical, that is not the sole question. The 
Senator from Alabama, I think, has fairly stated it, and at the 
conclusion of his remarks, speaking in behalf of the proposition 
made by the Senate conferees, I will add a few words to what 
he has said. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the issue is this: The House 
passed a private operation measure for both projects; the Sen- 
ate passed a Government operation measure for both projects; 
the Senate conferees have agreed to yield as to the nitrate plant 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. Therefore, it leaves only the 
surplus power to be considered. The question is, How shall that 
surplus power be sold? If it shall be sold, as provided by the 
House bill, it will inevitably go to the power companies; cer- 
tainly municipalities would not be given a preference in the sale 
of that power directly from the Government. If it shall be 
sold as provided in the Senate bill, States, municipalities, and 
counties will be given a preference in the sale of the power 
directly from the Government. 

Now, may I read what Mr. Hoover said when he was a candi- 
date speaking in the South? I think I am safe in saying that 
thousands and thousands of votes in the South were brought to 
the President because of this speech, particularly when he fol- 
lowed it up with a statement which was accepted throughout 
the South as an indication that he favored preserving this great 
project for the benefit of the people. In his speech Mr. Hoover 
used these words: 

There are local instances where the Government must enter the busi- 
ness field as a by-product of some great major purpose, such as improve- 
ment in navigation, flood control, scientific research, or national defense, 
but they do not vitiate the general policy to which we should adhere. 

That was the first general statement of the Republican presi- 
dential candidate. 

When asked by newspaper men to interpret that statement 
Mr. Hoover said: 

You may say that means Muscle Shoals. 


In a subsequent statement, in order that the people might be 
thoroughly satisfied about his position, he spoke as follows: 

There is no question of Government ownership about Muscle Shoals, 
as the Government already owns both the power and the nitrate plants. 
The major purposes which were advanced for its construction were navi- 
gation, scientific research, and national defense. The Republican admin- 
istration has recommended that it be dedicated to agriculture for 
research purposes and development of fertilizers in addition to its 
national-defense reserve. 


Bear in mind that the Senate conferees have taken the posi- 
tion that they are willing to have the plant dedicated by the 
Goverment for fertilizer purposes. That was in their joint reso- 
lution, but they have agreed to yield to the House, adhering only 
to the original dedication ef the plant, and agreeing that the 
House may provide for a lease to private interests for the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer. That certainly fits this portion of the 
President's statement. 

Further Mr. Hoover says: 

The Republican administration has recommended that it be dedicatea 
to agriculture for research purposes and development of fertilizers in 
addition to its national-defense reserve. After these purposes are sat- 
isfied there is a by-product of surplus power. That by-product should 
be disposed of on such terms and conditions as will safeguard and 
protect all public interests. I entirely agree with these proposals. 


There is a statement made by the President as a candidate 
down in the South, where he was seeking votes, and where he 
obtained more votes than any Republican presidential candi- 
date had obtained since the days when Federal bayonets forced 
people to vote the Republican ticket. What did he say? “This 
by-product shall be disposed of for the interest of the people.” 


1930 


There is the issue. Tlow can the people be best benefited? 
Must we believe that the President subscribes to the viewpoint— 
that the only possible way to dispose of this power in the pub- 
lic interest is to have it sold by the Government directly and 
exclusively to private interests? Or are we justified in believ- 
ing, when the President made this statement, that, if it was for 
the benefit of the people that the municipalities of the South 
should purchase this power directly from the Government, they 
should be granted this privilege? Would any business be de- 
~troyed by permitting the Government to sell this power to 
municipalities, States, and counties as well as power companies? 

The power companies have been purchasing only about one- 
eighth part of the power. We have losing more than 
$3,000,000 per year. If this joint resolution should be enacted, 
we have every 
sold; and, furthermore, we believe that in this period of general 
depression throughout this Nation it would result in turning 


been 


over the wheels of industry, bringing about greater industrial | 


progress, and thus help the acute unemployment situation. 
Are we, the people of the South—are we, the people of the 
Nation—to be denied again by the Republican administration 
the operation of this project in order that power companies may 
continue to make from 2,000 to 3,000 per cent profit per year? 
Mr. President, there can be no evasion of this issue. 
can be no evasion by this administration. 


A statement was published several days ago that the President | 


had said he would not sign the Norris joint resolution in its 
original form. To whom that statement was made, I 
know. Evidently it was made to some one; and evidently, if it 
was made, it was made for the purpose of influencing legisla 
tion in these bodies. 
President would not say whether he would or would not sign 
this compromise measure, but I noticed in the Washington Star 
of Saturday—the same newspaper that carried the statement 
that the President would not express himself on this subject 

that the President would likely be compelled to attempt to bring 
about concessions on the part of the Senate and House conferees 


with reference to the lump-sum settlement for the District of | 
The story was to the effect that the President had | 
indicated that he would not hesitate to take a hand if the con- | 


Columbia. 


ferees failed to agree finally. 


I recall that there was no hesitancy on the part of the Presi- | 


dent about an expression on the flexible-tariff provision. I 
recall also that there was no hesitancy about an expression on 
the debenture plan. I recall that the statement has been pub- 
lished that the President would not sign the Norris joint reso- 
lution in its original form. Therefore, if precedent shall be 
followed—bearing in mind that for 10 years the party of which 
Mr. Hoover is the head must take the responsibility for keeping 
the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants idle and for continuing to 
make contributions to private power companies of millions of 
dollars a year—I say, Mr. President, that if this legislation is 
not passed ut this session of Congress the responsibility lies at 
the doorstep of the present administration. It lies directly 
with the interests that prevent a reasonable and fair compromise 
on the part of the two branches of Congress. 

Why, Mr. President, even on yesterday the President issued 
a statement about the tariff bill. What did he say? He said 
these matters were reached by compromise; that there were 
muny things in the bill with which he did not agree—in sub- 
stance, that is what he said—-and yet they were compromised. 
Is Muscle Shoals the only piece of legislation on which a com- 
promise can not be reached’? Is it true that this great national 
asset, in which $150,000,000 of the people’s money is invested, 
in which the stockholders of the American public are losing 


money day by day, week by week, and month by month—is it | ing of that law by the Chief Executive of this Nation? 


true that Muscle Shoals alone is the only legislation upon which 
a compromise can not be reached? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I regret very much that necessity 
me out of the Chamber, and I have not heard all of the Sena- 
tor’s speech. What protection has the farmer of this country 
against high prices if this nitrate plant is put in the hands of 
private capital? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, that would depend upon the 
way the measure was drawn. As originally drawn in the 
House, the measure provides, or ostensibly provides, for limi- 
tation of profit to 8 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that in the compromise arrangement, or 
is it left blank, so that we are forced to lease to private capital 
Without any protection to the farmer against extortionate prices 
on the part of the manufacturer of nitrate? 


Alabama 
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reason to believe that all this power would be | 


There | 


do not | *© aa ; 
| will be no danger of injury to the American farmer. 


A statement later was given out that the | 


| and 


called | 


| position. The 
|} ment was made to fit 
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Mr. BLACK. As I understand it, Mr. President—the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris}, of course, will make a statement 
later—the proposition made by the Senate conferees was this 
“ Draw up a proper provision for the lease of the nitrate plant, 
properly protecting the farmer.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who Is to 
farmer is properly protected? 

Mr. BLACK That would be 


determine whether or not the 


determined first by the con 


| ferees, and next by the Senate and the House 


Mr. SIMMONS. 


But there is nothing in the compromise ar 
rangement, as I 


understand the Senator, that limits the profits 
that the lessee of the nitrate plant shall be permitted to charge 
the consumer of nitrogen 

Mr. BLACK I shall endeavor to 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I 
more question. 

Mr. BLACK 

Mr. SIMMONS 
swer that one first. 

Mr. BLACK. The House drew a measure providing for the 
leasing of all the project, including the power and the nitrate 
plant. They provided there certain safeguards for the American 
farmer. Some of them are excellent. If they are not sufficient, 
of course they can be amended; and I have no doubt but that 
both the Senate and House conferees are desirous of doing 
that. They intend to provide for a limitation of 8 per cent 
profit. I have no question in my own mind but that the con 
ferees of the House and Senate can arrange that so that there 


that 
the 


clear 
Senator 


make 


usk 


desire to 


just one 


Before I 
No; 


answer this one’ 


I shall be glad to have the Senator an 


Mr. SIMMONS. Then the conferees have not yet reached 
an agreement, and the Senator is just discussing the prospective 
action of the conferees? 

Mr. BLACK. The conferees have not reached an agreement 
That is the reason why I am talking now. The House stands 


| directly and positively and unequivocally, by three of its Mem 


bers, for private operation or nothing of both nitrate plant and 


| power. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senate conferees say, “ We will yield to 
you on the private operation of the nitrate plant for the manu 
facture of fertilizer, but we do insist that the surplus power 
be sold in accordance with the provisions of the Senate joint 
resolution, which gives a preference to municipalities, States, 
counties.” I may say to the Senator that there is no 
trouble whatever in properly safeguarding the rights of the 
American farmer on the private lease of the fertilizer plant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From what the Senator had said, or the part 
of what he said that I heard, I thought the conferees had al 
ready reached a conclusion; but it seems I was mistaken about 
that. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator another question Is 
Senator in favor of the so-called compromise? 

Mr. BLACK. Unequivocally. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of settling Muscle Shoals legis 
lation, and the country demands the settlement of Muscle Shoals 
legislation. It is a national disgrace and a national crime that 
for 10 years the great power interests and the great fertilizer 
interests of this country have been successful, by one camou 
flage and one subterfuge or another, in preventing the enactment 
of legislation which would put this great project to work for 
the people. 

There is the situation. Can we legislate? Can we dispose of 
Muscle Shoals? Can we settle it? Are these two bodies and 
is the present administration tied down in any earthly manner 
in such a way as to prevent the passage of « law which dis 
poses of this project in the interest of the people and the sign- 
Whe 
will stand on his feet to say that the municipalities of the 
South do not have as much right to buy the power generated 
by the Government with the people’s money as power companies 
wringing out two to three thousand per cent profit 
from the hard-earned money of the American people? 

The present administration has been in office now for more 
than a year. The statement in the message of the President to 
the Congress was not clear and definite as to the Executive's 
statement at Elizabethton, Tenn., in my judg 
a measure exactly like the compromise 
measure. The Senate will recall that when this joint resolu 
tion was up in this body I offered an amendment providing for 
the private lease of the nitrate plant I stated at that 
in answer to a question of the Senator from Wyoming 
Kpenprick], that in my judgment the President had 
statement which showed that he would sign that joint 
tion, and that, in my judgment. he would keep his word 
to the people of the United States during his campaign. 
lieve it now. 


the 


per year 


time, 
{Mr 
made a 
resolu 
civen 
I be 
It is my belief that if that joint resolution shall 
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States 


will do that which 
ld and Muscle 


would do, 


the vast power possibili 
ickled for use by the 


Tennessee 


also that the Presi- | 


distinguished 
editor and owner 
Meeman, who is the 
those men, as has 
regarded Muscle Shoals 
ind that it ought to be 
tlemen have stated in 
had indicated to them that he 
measure, 


ch, ti | to two 
rge Fort Mi n, the 
and Mr. Kdwar 
sentinel told 
ince, that 
general rule 
ay Those ge 
Pre 
Sh 
the for directing my attention 
Some time ago I placed in the Recorp an edito- 
Mr Fort Milton, in which he referred to 
mversation with the President during the cam 
the sta made by the Sena- 


ident 
wuscle 

BLACK I thank 

mtte! 


written by 


als 
Senator 
it! 
George 

mal « 

which confirms exac 
from 
Before I t dk 
ther powe 


tiy temen 


Tennesset 
of the 
1927, 


SS1On. 


read a statement 
companies during the year 
tter from the Federal Trade Comn 

The smallest profit made was 27.42, received by the American 
Power & Light Co. The National Power & Light Co. made 63.14 
yn c “a merican Gas & Electric Co. made 56.22 per cent. 
7 raised for the public to consider. It is not 
ll be raised at other places throughout 

when we are helpless, when 
ure tied, when they must continue to 
power, W they can not even pur 
without its going through the hands of 
from the people, that 


wh, may I profits made 


comes 


power 


wringing uhjust proul 


when I began, if 
at this se of Col 
four millior 
power, if the fa 


Sala 


ay nor i I 


Muscle Shoals legis 
if the Govern 

dollars a year by 
ners of this Nation 
y reason of the failure to 
zer, the fault will lie with the present Repub 
and its | 
ey cial 


ssion gress, 


continues to lose three to 
on of the failure to sell 
SH0.000.000 a year 


ion 1derTs, 


settle this controversy By one word 


it party can setile this controversy. Through 


leaders ol 


the Republican Party 
th Republi an leaders in 


in this body, 
House, this 
shall set. A 
settled. Are 
except the siren 
g the right to make 
stnall the 
The future will 
properly disposing of 
xt week, the respon- 
adminstration and its leaders 
( ers from bottom to top and from top to bottem. 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. I ~ the chair). The 
petitions and memorials is in order. 
Mr. President, if mi be permitted a few 
like to say just ¢ w words about the Muscle 
ouls matter as oue of the confe the part of the Senate 
the Muscle Shoals legislation 
Che PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
eurs bone, ahd the Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, from Alabama has 
tuted the situation in substance, and I think stated it correctly. 
at there may be no question as to just 
l I desire to restate it in 


the 
un 
ached, i h u er can be 


betLore to-morrow 
Can ho vo I 1eard 
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a year, or shall the still 
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rumentality of a 


pa led for the operation of Muscle Shoals through the 
corporation, for the building 
Dain, and for turning it 
was completed, to this governmental corporation ; 
the nitrate plants, and experimentation in 
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that was broader and larger than anything that had ever been 
undertaken in the history of the world, realizing that what the 
country needed, in fact, what the civilized world wanted, was 
cheaper fertilizer. 

The joint resolution passed by the Senate 


went to the House. 
The House 


struck out all after the resolving clause and added 
amendment which in effect provided for the leasing of all 
governmental properties, including the power properties and the 
nitrate properties, and the other property owned by the Govern 
ment, to private corporations or individuals. 

When the conferees met, we realized, as the President him- 
self has said, that all legislation is the result of compromise 
After we ascertained, as we did very shortly after we met with 
the House conferees, that the House conferees under no cir 
cumstances would yield, that they were insisting upon the 
House measure, then the Senate conferees made a compromise 
proposition to the House conferees. That proposition was that 
the nitrate plants should be leased under the terms of the House 
joint resolution, that the power properties should be admin- 
istered under the Senate joint resolution, that the only limita 
tion we would make upon the leasing of the nitrate property 
was that the lessee or lessees should be confined to the manu- 
facture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients to be used in the 
production of fertilizer, and that the corporation set up in the 
Senate joint resolution should be bound to supply to the private 
lessees of the nitrate plants all the power they needed or wanted 
in the operation of those plants, at a price which should be as 
low as the price at which any power under like conditions was 
sold to any municipality, State, or corporation. 

Mr. President, we think we made a fair compromise proposal. 
sriefly, let me call to the attention of the Senate, and I hope of 
the country, the issue which has been before us all these 10 
years. Those who are opposed to the Government operating its 
own property down there and experimenting in the cheapening 
of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients have always contended 
that the Government could not do that business as economically 
and as cheaply as private individuals could do it, and hence they 
wanted to lease those properties. It was always claimed, in the 
main, that the object they wanted to attain by leasing the prop- 
erties was, first, to get cheap fertilizer for the American farmer. 

Great propaganda was put on through the instrumentality of 
some alleged farm leaders who were working in the interest of 
the power companies to carry out a leasing proposition, and 
they always said, “If you will take the Government out of the 
matter we can manufacture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals which 
will cheapen the product to the American farmer and carry out 
the real intent of the original act.” 

That was their contention. This proposition which the Senate 
conferees have put up to the conferees on the part of the House 
meets that proposition. We think that if they want to 
mise, if they want to do what our own President has 
always necessary in the enactment of legislation, we 
more than half way. 


compro- 
said is 
bh ive gone 
We have practically said to them, “If 
you have been telling the country the truth, if you are not 
bluffing, if there is no Power Trust colored man concealed in 
the woodpile, you will jump at our proposition. You have said 
that all we need is to let private people operate the nitrate 
plants and the farmer will immediately get cheap fertilizer 
This proposition gives you the opportunity. If you are not in 
reality trying to get from the Government of the United States 
the power and care nothing about fertilizer, and were on)s 
using that as a subterfuge to get the farmers of the United 
States behind your proposition to lease all the property, if you 
are not deceiving the farmer or the country, then this proposi- 
tion meets you 100 per cent. If you decline to receive it, it is 
un admission that for all these years you have been deceiving 
the American farmer, you have been trying to deceive Congress, 
with the statement that you are interested only in 
fertilizer for the farmer.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
what the Senator is saying. I am very anxious to safeguard 
the agricultural interests of the country in this matter of cheap 
nitrogen, because I know it is the basic constituent of fertilizer. 
I understeod the Senator to say that the proposition was that 
the farmers were to receive the benefit of as low prices as 
obtained in privately managed nitrogen plants. Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. NORRIS. The claim has always been that the operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant for the production of fertilizer 
would cheapen fertilizer. If we would take the Government's 
“dead hand,” as it is always called, off the nitrogen plants, and 
lease them to private people, then the farmer would be in clover 
at once with cheap tertilizer. That has always been the clain 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The point I am making is that the only limit 
upon the price which can be charged is the lowest price charged 
by other munufacturers of the product, 


cheap 








1930 


Mr. NORRIS, No; the limitation fixed in the House measure | 
is that the lessee shall not make a profit of more than 8 per cent. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that in the eompromise? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is in the House measure already. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would that remain in the report? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is our proposition. We say, “ You may 
have the nitrate properties leased according to your own reso- 
lution.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
per cent. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The profits shall not exceed 8 per cent? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. I do not want anybody to get | 
the idea that in making the offer of compromise to the House 
conferees the Senate conferees indicated that they believed that 
the farmers would get cheaper fertilizer by our following the | 
House measure than by following the Senate joint resolution. | 
Not by any means. We make it as a compromise. We make it 
not because we want it, but because we feel we are compelled to 
accept it in order to get anything. 

I contend and I think I can demonstrate that, considering fer- 
tilizer alone, the Senate resolution is a thousand per cent better 
than the House resolution. It is the greatest proposition for 


But the profits 
The profits are limited in the resolution to 8 


executive body anywhere in the civilized world. We are 
anxious to cheapen fertilizer. In our proposition we surrender 
the theory which we have always maintained and take theirs 
simply because it is a matter of coercion, a matter of compul- 
sion. We can not get anything done unless we do that. We, in 
effect, say to them, “ Have your own way about this thing for 
which you have been contending 
whether you have been bluffing 
dead earnest.” 

Mr. President, in what I am about to say I do not refer to 
Members of the House or Senate, but I am referring to the great 


before or whether you were in 


contest that has been going on over the world waged on the one | 


side by the Pewer Trust. Assuming that our opponents love 
the farmer like they said they did, assuming that they were 


honest, assuming that they believe they could do what they | 


claim they can do, here is their opportunity, and they will get 
& per cent profit on it. Under our proposition we do not even 
compel them to take power from the Government operation. 
Some of them said, “ You will force the lessee to take power 
from the Government. We believe the Government ean not 
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| least the 
| kind of “stunt” and keep out of jail. 


| The company needed the cash for those bonds as much 


so long and let the people know | 





make as cheap electricity as private parties.” I said, “ My 
friends, you do not understand our proposition. That is just 
what we permit the lessee to do. All we do is to say you can 
take power from the Government corporation; it will sell it to 
you as cheap as it sells it to any municipality or individual, 
the same kind of power under the same conditions. If you 
would rather buy from the Alabama Power Co., there they are 
right there with their transmission lines at Muscle Shoals. 
Buy it of them. Buy it of the Tennessee Power Co. or any 
other power company if you want to do so. You do not have 
to buy of as. If the Government can not make electricity as 
cheap as the Alabama Power Co. and sell it lower than they 
can, then go ahead and patronize the Alabama Power Co. God 
bless you, go to it!” They arenottobetied upto anyone. The 
proposal gives to those who are in favor of private operation of 
the plants by lessees all that they have ever claimed. The only 
thing is that we say, “ Confine your operations to fertilizer and 
ingredients to be used in the manufacture of fertilizer. You 
ean have all the power at Muscle Shoals if you want to go into 
it that extensively.” 

In conclusion I desire to read and comment upon an editorial 
from the last issue of Labor, which bears somewhat upen the 
question which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] dis- 
cussed. The editorial is headed “ Sample of Work of Financial 
‘ Experts,’” and reads: 


Here's another example, taken from the Federal Trade Commission 
records, of financial juggling by the power interests: 


| To the 


| spirit, I may cite an experience of my own, for I was rec 


| North Carolina for mine. 





On May 31, 1921, the American Power & Light Co., the biggest hold- 
ing concern in the Electric Bond & Share group, issued $3,500,000 of 
20-year gold bonds, bearing 8 per cent interest. 


Mark you, they issued $3,500,000 of bonds bearing 8 per cent 
interest due in 20 years. Keep that in mind. 


These were sold to “insiders” at so low a rate that after commis- 


sions and all were paid, they brought in only $3,021,891.41, or a trifle | 


over 86 cents on the dollar. 


They were to run 20 years and were sold to insiders at 86 cents 
on the dollar, drawing 8 per cent interest. 


On October 31, 1922— 


LXXII——684 


| We in good faith accepted the result of the establishment 
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A little over a year afterwards— 
the American Power & Light Co. called these bonds at a premium. 
That is the company which issued them. 


The total bill for 
was $4,141,519.18. 


redemption 
This means 


principal, 
that the company 


interest, and premium— 
bad paid $1,119 
the sale of the 
bonds brought into the corporation treasury—for a period of 17 months. 

The payment works out at 37.05 per cent for the entire term, or at 


| the rate of 26.16 per cent per year. 


One of the excuses made for holding and “ management ” 
is that they furnish their subsidiaries with expert financial 
neering advice. This is expert of the highe 
most expensive, character It tukes an expert to 


companies 
and engi 
st, or at 
pull that 


financial advice 


The whole transaction was just another scheme for hiding profits 


as a frog needs 
a hairbrush. 


That is pretty well demonstrated by the fact that they were 


| Sold at a discount, bringing a little over 86 cents on the dollar, 


and were to run 20 years, but they were redeemed in less than 


| two years at a premium. 
cheap fertilizer that has ever emanated from any legislative or | 
all | 


But by issuing and then redeeming them, a lot of money 
transferred to the pockets of “insiders” 
public being any the wiser; while the cost 
other, to “ 
ultimate 


could be 
of the 
or an 
the 


without much chance 
is charged, 


that 


me way 
operating expenses,” 


consumer. 


to be paid by inevitable goat, 


That is only an illustration of what has been going on all 
these years, and what is being done now by the Power Trust. 
Every particle of the immense profit to which the Senator from 


| Alabama called our attention and the amount of money involved 


in this crooked financial deal to which I have called attention 
must be paid by the people who consume the current. It is the 
Same people who stand in the way of human progress, the same 
outfit that places its great body across the road which our Gov- 
ernment must travel and says, “ Unless you contribute to our 
unholy methods of robbing the American people, we will hold up 
Muscle Shoals for another term.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
have published in the Recorp an interesting article from the 
Boston Evening Transcript of June 7, 1930, entitled “The 
Spirit of the South,” by 8. A. Ashe, of Raleigh, N. C. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH 
EpiITorR OF THE TRANSCRIPT: 

Please allow a word of comment 
of your literary editor in your issue of May 24 
of the South, he “The defeat of the Southern 
ago still and its spirit of nullif 


secession, of still dominates them 


southerner a on some utterances 


the 
Confeder 


Speaking of spirit 
Says: 
rankles, 


slavery 


cy 65 
years 
of 


ation, 


As e 


of disunion, 

this 
called 
in of talks | 
was unwilling to acclaim General Lee a patriot “No man who wa 
educated at the expense of his country and who thereafter fought 
disrupt it could ever be a patriot.” 

It happens that I was in a position similar to that of General Lee 
The people of Virginia doubtless paid for bis education, 
And my after the 


vidence of 
ently 
a bigot and accused of provincialism because 


one these 


to 


the people of 
conduct war was similar 
to General Lee’s. 

In July, 1865, I put 
to make those who had been our negro slaves 
State that we could. In those years I sought 
accepting the results of our defeat—-contentment, 
daily work, and happiness. Such it developed 
titude. The President of the United States 
that, having withdrawn from the by back 
into the Union. As far as I know or ever heard-——there was a genera! 
acceptance throughout the South of the authority of the I 
ernment. Where was there the slightest 

The theory of the northern authorities was that the Southern Stat« 
were always in the Union, and the Constitution was the 


in writing that we in North Carolina 
the best 


to promote 


should try 
of the 
a spirit fully 


citizens 


cheerfulness in our 


was likewise Lee's at 


was a citizen of a State 


Union, was force brought 
deral Gov 
trouble? 
supreme law 
by arm 
that theory. I know of nothing to the contrary The constitution « 
North Carolina now forbids secession 

If there has since been any manifestation of a 
secession, I am ignorant of it Th f the 
citizens of their States have a perfect right to 
cerns as far as the Constitution permits. 


In General Lee's view, be did not fight against his country, 


epirit of disunion or 


people Southern Stat 


= being 


manage their State con 
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ale 1781 formed a perpetual union; the articles to be un 
n geable withe I nt of every State Changes were proposed 
rticl Els 1 Stat withdrew from the perpetual union and 
ratified the proposed new Constitution Virginia and New York in 
heir ratificatiors declared that any State had a right to withdraw 
fr he Unior Congress accepted their ratifications as being entirely 
right ar blished the new Government over the 11 States. Then, 
ter, Rhode Island, declaring that any State had a right to withdraw, 
it 1 the Constitution Her ratification was accepted There was no 
ob 1 raised te the declaration that any State had a right to with- 
adr Henry Cabot Lodge in his Life of Webster says: “It is safe 
to that there was not a man In the country who did not regard that 
each and every State had a right to peaceably withdraw from thx 
Union.” 

When General Lee was being educated at the expense of the Govern- 
ment he wa taught that a State had a right to withdraw So said 
his textbook, Rawle'’s View of the Constitution, Rawle being one of the 
most eminent jurists of Penneylvani: rhus it was a part of Lee’s 
education by the Government 

In January, 1861, the States began to secede, Congress did not object 
But when President Lincoln was inaugurated in March he told Con- 
gress that the Union was formed in September, 1774, when the 
Colonists were British subjects and nearly two years before the Deelara- 
tion of Independence, and that the States could not separate 

That was news to General Lee If he looked into the Constitution 














he did not find anything about it. He found that the Constitution first 
lust talked about the States—that it established a Government 
States did not forbid the withdrawal of a State 
talks about the and the 
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desired the people everywhere in the Union should 
others equally patriotic with themselves, no matter how 
differ their political views, for our local interests, 
situation, and condition largely determine our views. 

lilowever, the 
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memorials is in order. 
Mr. HARRISON, 
proceed for a few minutes. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none. The Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 
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THE TARIFF 








Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, for more than 17 months the 
Congress considered the tariff bill. Of course, it is known to 
the Senate and to the country that we began its discussion in the 
extra session of Congress called by the President for the pur- 
pose of revising the tariff in a limited way, to give agriculture 
some relief, and to give some relief to certain industries which 
were suid to need it. We were never told just whut was in the 



























































to be a “limited revision ” of the tariff. 

















floor of the Senate we tried to extract from the President some 
information as to what he meant by “ limited tariff revision.” 
tut throughout the very exhaustive discussion and the close con- 
test never at any time, so far as the Senate has been informed, 
did the President take into his confidence anyone as to what his 
views were and what he meant by “ limited tariff revision.” 

The chairman of the Finance Committee time after time said 
he had not discussed it with the President and that he himself 
did not know. The leader of the Republicans in this body dis- 
claimed any knowledge as to the views of the President. Due 
to the failure of the Senate and the Congress to ascertain what 
his views were and what his policy was with reference to tariff 
revision, the Senate for weeks and weeks and months and 
months went ahead, not knowing what the President desired in 
the way of legislation. 








































































































There is not in the country a man who has kept in touch with 
current events but who believed that the President had not 
formulated an opinion, if we were to accept what leaders said 
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that after the bill had passed the Congress he would give it 
that degree of painstaking consideration which the subject de 
manded. Of course, some of us did not believe that the Presi 
dent would have the courage to veto the bill. Some of us be- 
lieved that the President was tied with a strangle hold to the 
reactionary leadership of the Republican Party in this body and 
in the other House; that he was listening to the appeals and 
demands and instructions of certain big special interests in the 
country, and that whatever their demand request was, he 
would grant it. 

What has happened? Our prophecies have come true. What 
we have believed, at least those of us who knew the situation 
intimately, must pow be kuown by the country. There never 
has been practiced, in the consideration of any measure of this 
magnitude, such deception and hypocrisy as has been prac- 
ticed by Republican leadership from the time the bill was first 
cousidered in the committee and down through the long weary 


or 


| months of its consideration and passage though the House, then 


Somebody | 


through the Senate, until this day when it is about to be signed 
at the White House by the leader of the Republican Party. 
Ah, even last week we knew that the framers of this measure 
were trying to devise a plan to pass the bill without the vote 
of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy|, be- 
cause they knew that to stigmatize the measure with “ Grundy- 
ism” would put them on the hustings this fall in a defensive 
attitude; but the junior Senator from Pennsylvania had pride ; 
he would not be shunted aside as his party associates tried 
to shunt him. He knew that his hands, in part, and, indeed, in 
large part, had framed the tariff measure, and he was going 
to eontinue to brand it with his mark. So, even though the 
Republican majority and he knew that they were going to be 


_ able to pass the bill by two votes, they very much desired that 
| the Senator from Pennsylvania should vote with us on this side 


| him 


| with the plan, and so he voted for the bill. 
unlovely spirit to our southern people is so illogical that doubtless your | 


RALeiGnH, N. C., dune 3 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and | 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to | 


mind of the President and what he believed to be or understood | 


of the Chamber against the bill, not because he was against it, 
for he was whole-heartedly for it, but merely because the pro- 
ponents of the measure thought it would be good politics for 
to do so. He was not willing, however, to go through 
Therefore, those 
Republicans who supported it will have a very hard time next 
fall defending this “Grundyized” bill. They will not be able 


t | to eaponize it of ‘“ Grundyism.” 
South are for the most part Anglo-Saxons of a high order of intelli- | 


Hypocrisy is inseparably connected with the passage of the 
measure, Its friends knew the President was going to sign it. 
Before the report from the House of Representatives came 
over announcing the passage of the bill there had been printed, 
at the instance of the chairman of the Finance Committee, at 
the Government Printing Office, a document which is called 
“The Tariff Act of 1930." Do Senators reeall, in all their 
legislative experience, a tariff b‘ll having been printed at 
Gevernment expense and published and distributed as “the 
tariff act” of the year in which it was passed before the bill 
had even reached the hands of the President and before he had 
signed it? But the Republican majority knew what they were 
about; they knew the President was going to sign the bill; they 
knew that all the spurious, deceptive, and hypocritical state- 
ments which had been printed and distributed throughout the 
country were but a sham and pretense. The very act of print- 
ing the “Tariff Act of 1950” in advance should unfold that 
fact to the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Mississippi not in the 


| course of his remarks advise us of the effect of the statement 
In speech after speech made in the other House and upon the | 


by the President on the slump in the price of stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange? I have heard about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to come to that in a moment. 

What I have stated, however, has not been the only instance 
of deception. It was stated by the proponents of the measure 
that the President was going to give long, deliberate, and pains- 
taking consideration to the bill before deciding whether or not 
to sign it. From the White House there have been given to the 
press during the last two weeks various statements to the effect 


| that the President was not taking any sides on tariff legisla- 


tion; that it was not assured that the President was gving to 
sign the bill; indeed, it was stated that the President had not 
made up his mind on that subject but that he would reach 
his conclusion afier studying the measure, following jts passage 
by Congress. 


However, what do we find? Before the conference report had 


been voted on in the House of Representatives there had been 
prepared a statement by the President of the United States 
relative to the matter; and on yesterday, on the Sabbath, before 
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the bill had reached the President, that statement was dis- 
tributed. The President’s full statement was broadcast in the 
morning newspapers, which was carried in the daily press of 
the morning, and which will also be carried in the afternoon 
press and in the weekly press. It even kept my friend the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republicans off some of the front 
pages of the newspapers after his labored effort of last Friday. 
That, however, is a good thing for the Senator from Indiana; 


it is a good thing also for the Republican Party that it did not | 


get into the press more than it did. 
Yet, despite the statement of the President published this 


morning, and which was prepared before the conference report | 
had passed the House of Representatives, those who gave out | 
messages from the White House were constantly stating, “It | 
is not assured that the President is going to sign the bill; he | that cotton on which a duty of 7 cents a pound is levied goes into 
may disapprove it; he is going to give painstaking considera- | 


tion to it after it shall have been passed by Congress.” 

Do the proponents of this measure think they are going to 
fool the American people by such practices as that? How can 
the American people have confidence in a party which, from 


its head in the White House down to its leadership in this body, | 


including the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
all of its followers, practices hypocrisy upon them? 
I do not know that I should pay any attention to this mere 


statement of the President if it were not for the fact that he | 


has all the advantage in the world,. because of his exalted posi- 


smeared over the newspapers, so that the unsuspecting who read 
it may be fooled by it. I do not suppose any document sent out 
with the approval of a President of the United States ever 
contained more misleading statements and more alleged facts 
that do not exist than that statement of the President of the 
United States. Throughout runs the suggestion that it will help 
agriculture, that agriculture will be benefited by it, and also the 
suggestion that whatever inequalities the bill may contain the 
President will adjust through the Tariff Commission. 
Here is just a sample of the deception in it: 


The increases in tariff are largely directed to the interests of the 
farmer. Of the increases, it is stated by the Tariff Commission that 
93.73 per cent are upon products of agricultural origin measured in 


value, as distinguished from 6.25 per cent upon commodities of strictly 
nonagricultural origin. 


The average person reading that statement would say, “ My | 


goodness, what a wonderful bill! It will help agriculture to 
the extent of nearly $4 per cent, while it will help industry only 
about 6 per cent.” 
when that statement is analyzed it shows hypocrisy in its every 
line, 

What does that include? 
metals and minerals. 
and thing, Mr. President, except metals and minerals, that 93 
per cent includes them all; it includes the suit of clothes on my 
friend's back ; the tie, the shirt, the shoes, the leather, the socks, 
and everything else he wears. No; the ring upon his finger is 


It includes every product other than 


not included, and the gold in his teeth is not included, but every- | 


thing made from cotton is included in that 98 per cent of benefit 
to agriculture; everything in the woolen schedule is included, 
because wool is claimed as an agricultural product and is put 
in that category. So woolen socks and woolen blankets and 
woolen shirts and clothing and hats are included. 

Likewise sugar, that great agricultural product in which only 


a very small percentage of the farmers of this country are inter- 


ested, is included. Ah, because the duty on sugar is increased 


from $1.76 a hundred pounds to $2 a hundred pounds, agricul- | 


tural interests all over the country are going to get the benefit 
therefrom. Was there ever such hypocrisy? Rayon is likewise 
included. As I have said, steel is not; metals are not; but all 
commodities into which an agricultural product enters even in 
the slightest: degree come within the category of 93 per cent. 


Shoes come within it because they are made from hides; leather | 


is likewise included; and the farmers of the country are told 


by Mr. Hoover with all the dignity that should characterize the | 
acts and statements of the President of the United States that | 


agriculture will be helped tremendously, to the extent of 93 per 
cent, because leather, among other things, is going to get the 
benefit of a tariff and so likewise are shoes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
who said that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Herbert Hoover said it in his state- 
ment issued on yesterday, on the Sabbath. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator suppose that the Presi- 
dent when he made that statement knew the facts? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know; I do not know who wrote 
the statement; I know that the President had it issued, and it 
comes out as the statement of President Hoover. It may be that 
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| misleading. 


|; cause 





That, of course, “rings the bell,” and yet | 


If you can visualize every other product | 
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he got his facts from the distinguished Senator from Utah or 
from Mr. Brossard, chairman of the Tariff Commission; I do 
not know; but I say any such statement as that is a deception 
upon the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The President did not get the figures from me, 


| I will say to the Senator, but I have not the least doubt that 


they are correct. 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is just a blind follower of the 
President ; that is all. 
Mr. SMOOT. Wait a moment. 


Does not the Senator know 


the clothing of the people, and is not that duty a benefit to the 
farmers of Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, it will help a few. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one item which may be mentioned, and 
the same thing can be said as to others. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator asked me a question, but he 
does not want to give me an opportunity to answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator all the opportunity he 
desires, and I hope he will also give me an opportunity. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the small percentage of cotton 


| farmers who will receive the benefit of the 7 cents duty on long 
tion, of getting the ear of the country and having this stuff | 


staple cottun will be helped to that extent; but a compensatory 


duty is placed upon everything manufactured from that cotton, 
i 


just as it is on wool and other products. I suppose that lumber 
also would be included in the 93 per cent suggested by the 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stated, I think, the contention 
of the President, and I have no doubt, I repeat, that the figures 
the President has given are correct, no matter what the Senator 


| from Mississippi may say. 


Mr. HARRISON. 


I say that the 


President’s statement is 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is misleading; he has stated 
the facts just as they are. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator may take that view of it, be- 
the Senator himself has made many misleading state 
ments; he believes in fooling the people and the President has 
fallen into the error of trying to fool somebody in this instance. 


| I say that when the President of the United States says that the 


tariff bill to the extent of 93 per cent benefits agriculture, it is 
an attempt to make the farmer believe that he is going to get 
93 per cent of all the increases afforded by the bill, and the 
statement is misleading. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement made by 
think, absolutely correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. All right; let us pass to something else. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to place any other con- 
struction upon what the President has said, the Senator, of 


the President is, I 


| course, is at liberty to do so. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator himself, in the tables he pre 
sented, showed only a small percentage of increases for agri 
culture in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRISON. And he stated the facts as to the increases 
in the metal schedule and also as to the cotton and other sched 
ules. Did the Senator ever make a statement that agriculture 
is going to be benefited by the passage of the tariff bill to the 
extent of 93 per cent of all the increases? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not make that statement, and I do not 
make it now; but I do say that carrying the rates placed on 
agricultural products through to the finished products, and tak- 


| ing into consideration what the consumers will have to pay, the 


statement of the President no doubt is correct. I have not 
figured it out in detail, but my opinion offhand would be that 
that statement is correct 

Mr. HARRISON. All right; then the Senator agrees with the 
President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Utah to say that if this bill raises the value of a hide on a 
cow from $1 to $1.50, and it raises the price of shoes from $12 
to $15, that is a benefit to agriculture, and that in estimating 
the benefits to agriculture we should include the advanced price 
on shoes and on leather? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is not what the statement 
says. The statement says that the rate of duty upon hides—I do 
not say that it specifically mentions hides, but the principle is 
the same—whatever duty there is upon hides, of course, will be 
transferred to the cost of shoes, and whatever that cost may be 
is taken into consideration as a benefit to the stock raiser, be 
cause he gets the duty upon his hides, and there is the original 
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increase of cost of the shoe 
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when manufactured and sold in this 


ountry. 

Mr. SIMMONS 1 follow and understand the very illogical 
rensoning of the Senator 

Mr. SMOO') 1 have heard the Senator a great many tiles 
on this floor rant and rave and throw his hands about and ex- | 
Claim that this duty that is imposed all had to be paid by the 
uiftiinaute consumer ! 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. l’resident, I do not want to be diverted | 
by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who does pay these things, if the ultimate 
consumer does not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was just saying that he did not, 


nd therefore it should not be counted in the pe 
by the President. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I 
hot ave to pay. 
he last analy 
Mr. SMOOT 


reentage stated 
have not said the ultimate consumer did 

Everybody knows that the advance in prices in 
is is dumped upon the ultimate consumer 


Figuring upon that basis, then, the amount 
that the price would be advanced on account of the duty upon 
hides, whatever that is and whatever the farmer gets, is an 
uidvantage to him and figures in the percentage of the resident 


in his statement 
Mr. HARRISON, 


time, he 


When the Senator is up for reelection next 
go to his constituents in Utah and tell them how 
much benefit they get from this duty that has been placed upon 
shoes and upon leather 


Mr, SMOOT., I am perfectly willing to go before the people 
on that issue, 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator thinks he can do any- 
thing and get away with it. I do not understand how he has 
gotten away with it so long. 

Mr. SMOOT. My position is entirely different from that of 


the Senator from Mississippi, because the Senator can say any- 
thing and get by. I have to confine myself to the truth. 


Mr. HARRISON. Then let us see another item here, and how 
misleading the statement is which goes out: 

The proportion of imports which will be free of duty under the new 
iw is estimated at from 61 to 63 per cent 

Then he gives a table of the percentages under the McKinley 
liw, the Wilson law, the Dingley law, the Payne-Aldrich law, 


and the Fordney-McCumber law. 

Why, of course, the percentage of things coming in free under 
the present bill is quite large; but the Senator is enough of an 
economist to know that the reason of the increase in the num- 
ber of free articles coming into this country now over what it 
used to be is because we are producing so much more through 
inass production, and we need so much more raw material. 

For instance, take rubber. That is included in the 61 or 63 
per cent of importations that come in free. 
*76,000,000 worth of rubber imported into the United 
free. In 1926 there was more than $500,000,000 worth of rubber 
coming into this country free. Of course, the increase of the 
free product was quite large. Take the case of coffee. We im- 
port at times more than $200,000,000 worth of it. We import 
into this country a tremendous amount of tin and tea, and the 
importation of silk has run as high as $400,000,000 in one year. 
These are importations of raw material. We need it. The 
nutomobile industry, which has grown in this country by leaps 
und bounds, is to-day one of major importance. Thirty years 
ugo we did not have much of an automobile industry, if any. 
I have forgotten just when we did begin to manufacture auto- 
mobiles; but during the past 20 years, under mass production, 
we have been turning out automobiles by leaps and bounds. 
The increase is tremendous, and as we increase the production 
of automobiles naturally the importation of rubber used in 
them is going to show tremendous increases also; and yet the 
l’resident in this statement says, “ Why, from 61 to 68 per cent 
of the importations into this country come in free now.” 

Yes; and included in that percentage are the tremendous im- 
portations, as I say, of coffee, tremendous importations of tea, 
tremendous importations of tin and of rubber and of silk and 
of spices, and innumerable other things that we must have in 
this country which are not produced here and which we must 
have come in here if we are going to produce anything to keep 
labor going and sell our products abroad; and yet the Presi- 
dent in his statement gives as one of the great arguments why 
this is not a bad bill, but is a very meritorious measure, the 
fuct that 61 to 63 per cent of our importations come into this 
country free! 

The average man out in the street does not analyze the state- 
ment; but that is the argument that is made to show why this 
is a very good bill 

Senators talk about the increases on agricultural products. 
The President said first in his statement that he called the Con- 
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gress in extraordinary session for a limited revision of the 
tariff, and yet in the same statement he speaks of what we did 
as a “general revision.” He says that the American people will 
not want another general revision of the tariff; they would 
rather trust the Tariff Commission to handle these things item 
by item; and then he calls the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that out of the total of about 3,300 items that were touched 
in the consideration of this bill there were 235 reductions and 
S90 increases. 

That is a pretty big proportion of increase when we think of 
the interest of the American consumer and the greatly increased 
cost to him by virtue of these increased levies of taxes. You 
say that he wanted a limited revision, and yet you handed him 
in this bill a measure that carries 890 increases and only about 
25 per cent that number of decreases. It is in the decreases 
that the chairman of the committee put in his work, on things 
like belladonna and a whole lot of items that are not produced 
in this country and are imported into this country, things that 
we have to have. I believe one exception in that respect was 
aluminum. Of course we reduced the duty on aluminum a good 
deal in the Senate when the work of the coalition was going 
along smoothly ; but when the bill got into conference, and the 
tender and nurturing hands of my friend from Utah, working 
in consonance with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and the House conferees, got through with the aluminum item, 
they had shifted the duty up again; and when you finished 
with it, Brother Andy Mellon did not get much reduction on his 
aluminum. Yet that is one of the two hundred and some odd 
matters that were reduced in this bill. 

When the conference report came in I analyzed it, and showed 
that these increases were substantial; that they were on things 
that went upon the breakfast table and upon the backs of the 
American people to increase their cost, and were a burden upon 
the American people throughout, while the little decreases did 


| not hurt anybody and did not help anybody very much. 


Ah, you know that in the case of the agricultural items, while 
on a very few things the increased tax might help the farmers, 
on items such as flaxseed, and so forth, where it is operative, 


| in the main, nine times out of ten, the duties are ineffective 


| and effective. 


In 1921 there was | 
States | 
| joker. 


and inoperative; and the reason why we stood for them here 
was because we were handing you in the same bill the debentur*, 
which would have made every one of these increases operative 
When you got into the conference, and removed 
the real, effective weapon that might give to the farmers relief, 
and threw out the debenture, you gladdened the heart of the 
President but you hit the farmers of this country right between 
the eyes; and when you destroyed that provision you took away 


| from the farmers in the main the relief which the farmers of 


the country have appealed for and which they thought 
might obtain. 

So much for that, 

The President talks about the flexible provision. 


they 


That is the 
Why, he even called upon the spirit of Roosevelt and 
other great leaders of the Republican Party in support of his 
assertion that this flexible provision is a great Republican 
doctrine. He says: 

These provisions meet the repeated demands of statesmen and indus- 
trial and agricultural leaders over the past 25 years. It complies in 
full degree with the proposals made 20 years ago by President Roosevelt. 


| It now covers proposals which I urged in 1922. 


| 


That is the flexible provision of the tariff. That was Mr. 
Hoover speaking to the country on this legislative monstrosity ; 
and here is Mr. Hoover speaking in the last campaign in Boston. 
I repeat it so that some eye may scan it to show the double 
dealing that the American people are getting in this matter, and 
the weak argument that is put forth in defense of the approval 
of this tariff bill. 


But the American people— 
Says Mr. Hoover as a campaign orator, seeking votes with my 


| good friend who now presides over this chamber— 


will never consent to delegating authority over the tariff to any com- 
mission, whether nonpartisan or bipartisan. Our people have a right 
to express themselves at the ballot upon so vital a question as this. 
There is only one commission to which delegation of that authority can 
be made. That is the great commission of their own choosing, the 
Congress of the United States and the President. It is the only com- 
mission which can be held responsible to the electorate. 


And yet one of the main reasons assigned for signing this bill, 
which the President says has inaccuracies and inequalities in it, 
is that provision, which he says is such a wise one. I do not 
know when he was speaking from conviction—whether when he 
was speaking here, offering his apology for signing this tariff 
bill, or when he was speaking as a candidate for votes in the 
last campaign. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. He speaks both ways on that proposition. 
Is not that a fact, may I ask the Senator from Ohie? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON § Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is very well aware of the statement 
of Governor Smith—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I aim talking about President Hoover. 
Governor Smith has not any responsibility in this matter. 


Oh, it is not? 
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vahia did net know how he stoud on the bill. Lut, oh, how he 
apologized for it. It was unpepular in the country, he knew. 
He would not have voted for it after it had passed the House, 
no, because the industrial rates were teo high, he said. He 
would not have voted for it in the Senate when the coalition 
had amended it, the agricultural rates were then too high. But 


| now, after three weeks of the most painstaking study he had 


given to any subject, one which had bothered him by night and 


| through the day, he had ceme to the conclusion, when the arch 


If Governor Smith had been President of the United States, | 


in the first place, I do not believe we would have such disorder | than 


He would | 


in our economic conditions to-day in this country. 
have spoken his thoughts when this bill came up for considera- 
tion by 
name to such a legislative monstrosity. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the 
finish my question? 
Mr. HARRISON. 
eut of my system. 
Mr. FESS. I think it has. 


Senator permit me to 


I yield. It has done me good to get that 


Governor Smith, as a candidate, 
Tariff Commission, referring to delegating the power to the 
Tariff Commission. The present President would not take that 
view. He said he was opposed to delegating to any commission 
a power Congress has. He did recommend that a commission 
bipartisan in character be created, with power to recommend, 


the Congress, and he would not now be attaching his | 


on the dutiable list, as Governor Smith did, or from the dutiable | 


list and put it on the free list. 
is not Inconsistent with that statement at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
only man in the whole United States who does not think the 
President is inconsistent compared with the position he took in 
his previous statement. 

Mr. FESS. I think not. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
If the Senator has answered my question, very well. 

Mr. FESS. I have answered it. 

Mr. HARRISON. So what the President was saying as Can- 
didate Hoover was that he was not in favor of creating a com- 


the free list and put it on the dutiable list, or that he would not 
delegate the authority of taking a thing from the dutiable list 
and putting it on the free list. 

Mr. FESS. I mentioned that as only one instance. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is one instance. That was the main 
thing, the Senator said. 

Mr. FESS. One example. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. The provision now engrafted in the 
tariff legislation would be much better if it did give the com- 


The President's present attitude | 


I dare say the Senator from Ohio is the | 


| ferees had accepted all the Senate agricultural increases. 
took the position that there should be larger power given to the | 


conspirators in conference had finished their handiwork, that the 
conference report was a better bill, when, if he had studied it 
with that impartiality which the Senator from a State other 
Pennsylvania could have shown, he would have known 
that if the industrial rates were so high when the bill passed 
the House that he could not vote for it, certainly he could not 
vote for it when it came out of conference, because what hap- 
pened in conference Was that the Senate conferees had accepted 
the House high industrial rates; and if he was going to vote 
against it because the agricultural rates were too high after it 
passed the Senate he certainly would have voted against it after 
it was reperted from the conference, because the House con 
But 
no, it was a better bill after it came and, 
finally, he was going to vote for it. 

If the statement of the President is examined, it will be found 
that it runs pretty well along with the expression of the 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania the other 


out of conference 


dis 
day. 


| The President is apologetic in this statement, just as much as he 
and limited not to take an article from the free list and put it | 


possibly could be and be a Republican President. He says: 
With it the country should be freed from further general revisior 
many years to come. 


for 


Is not that an implication that this is a general revision, a 
bill which carriers more than 900 increases, with only two hun 
dred and some odd decreases? Is not that a general revision? 


| He said further: 


The Senator is just a curiosity, that is all. | 


mission power, as was recommended in the Senate amendment, | 


for which the Democrats and the progressive Republicans voted, 
upon ascertainment of the differences in the costs of production 
here and abroad, to recommend to the Congress taking the arti- 


cle from the free list and putting it on the dutiable list, or | 
taking it from the dutiable list and putting it upon the free list. 


Mr. FESS. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not agree. I think it 
would have been better, but the Senator has made quite plain 
what the position of the President of the United States is. He 
was once against this delegation of power; he is now for the 
delegation of power. When he was against it, he was not Presi- 
dent of the United States, but he was seeking the presidential 
office. Now he is President, and he craves the power very much. 


A good many Presidents are that way; they thirst for power. | 
The more you give them the stronger is their demand for more | 


of it. 

One of the most serious indictments that has been heard 
against this bill is couched in the President's language in one 
part of the statement. I have sometimes wondered at the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], who as a Republi- 
lican I love and admire, and I think that when he gets off some 
of these questions he is ordinarily correct, but he stays on these 
questions too much. 

The other day the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. Reep], one of the men who worked with the Senator | 


from Utah in fashioning this legislation, spoke here, and when 


he did, of course the galleries were jammed and packed, because | 


they had heard that the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vanbia Was going to take the country into his confidence and tell 
them how he stood on this matter. Immediately when he spoke 
the rivers began to run in their ordinary and natural channels, 
the old sun began to shine again, and the old moon ceased to 
wink as he had when be heard that the Senator from Pennsyl- 


7 ‘ | it 
mission which would have the authority to take a thing from | 


Congressional revisions are not only disturbing to business— 


If there is anybody in the world whe vught to know and ap- 
preciate that, it is the President of the United States. Disturb- 
ing to business! Who was it who brought this disturbance 
upon the American people and upon American industry? Was 
net he, more than 15 months ago? Did he not add to the 
uncertainty by refusing to tell the Senate what his program 
was? Did he tell us how he stood on any of the schedules? 
The President said further: 
but with all their 
rolling, and the activities 
confidence. 


collateral 
group 


necessary 
of 


surroundings 
interests 


in lobbies 


disturbing 


log 
are to pubtie 

Could the President have in mind anyone else than the dis 
tinguished junior Senater from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] 
when he talks about lobbyists around the Capitol, the logrolling 
here in the adoption of certain raies? That is an indictment 
of the manner and the way in which the bill was considered 
and passed. The President said that it should be condemned 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, wil! the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows there were lobbyists for 
free trade, that there were lobbyists for protection, that there 
were lobbyists for and against nearly every item in the tariff 
bill. He referred to lobbyists of every name and nature, and 
of every kind. 

Mr. HARRISON. And they all had 
get into the Senator's office 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it not the Senator's office; it is every 
Senator’s office. I have been helping to frame tariff bills sinee 
the tariff act of 1909, and I never saw as many lobbyists during 
the consideration of a tariff bill as during the consideration of 
this one. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never saw so many of the importers as 
appeared here during the consideration of this bill. I do not 
know how much money they have spent, but I think untold 
thousands and tens of thousands and perhaps hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. The President does not want another 
general revision of the tariff. so the flexible prevision is given 
to him. Now, he says: 

They can be ended only by the completion of this bill 


a key and knew how to 


is 


I think that is true; I never saw as many 


These hard times is what he is talking about when he 
of economic disturbances. 

Meritorious demands for further 
which have developed since th: 
bill failed of enactment 
necessarily before 


speaks 


protection to agriculture 
tariff of 1022 would not end if 
Agitation fur legislative tariff revision w 
the country. 


labor 


this 


and 


vid 
outinue 
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other day following his conference with the President of the 
United States. He must vote for it even though it is unpopular. 
Even though he would not have voted for it after it passed the 
House and even though he would not have voted for it after it 
passed the Senate, he must vote for it now in order to speed up 
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Of course, Mr. Hoover has had a very difficult time during 





| this year of general business depression and economic unrest. 


| Stocks have gone down. 


business a little bit and stop this agitation for any tariff revi- | 


sion in the future. 

Oh, he suys, the flexible provision will expedite things. 
is another misleading statement. 
importance whatever between the flexible tariff provision 
written into the measure now before the President, and which 
he says he is going to sign, and that in the present law except 
this, that the Tariff Commission makes no recommendation 
under the present law. The President could raise a rate 40 
per cent, even though the Tariff Commission should find the 
difference in the costs of production here and abroad to 
50 per cent. He has the discretion to do what he wants to 
within the 50 per cent increase or the 50 per cent reduction, 
but under this bill he must either take it or leave it on 
findings of the Tariff Commission within the 50 per cent; that 
is all. There is nothing here which justifies the statement or 
offers any hope to the American people that these changes can 
be effected quickly and speedily. During the life of the Tariff 
Commission, now about eight years, they have considered very 
few cases and they have given practically no relief. Yet the 
President cites in justification the increases which have been 
made by them. He holds out no hope for any decrease in the 
eight hundred and odd inereases which you wrote into 
the bill or for the other tariff duties, high in instances, 3,300 
in number, I believe. So you can not fool the American people 


That 
There is no difference of any 


some 


by saying that there is any great difference between this Tariff | 


Commission and the procedure under it and the old one. 


I know it has been rumored here for some time that the 
President was to say to the American people, “Give me the 
flexible tariff provision, and I will go on and make these 


changes where the facts justify them.” 


be | 


the | 


| preached it so often that he believes it. 


That is the hope you | 


are beginning to hold out now to the would-be contributors to | 


the Republican party in the coming campaign. That is 
soften the anger which is so widespread in this country against 
you for some of the actions you have taken in the formulation 
of these rates, or in the failure to give these contributors some 
of the things they desired. 

Oh, he says that a tariff commission which must make its 
reports to Congress would be under the domination of legisla- 


tive influence. That is one of the things he opposed. He is 
against legislative influence. Yet he wants the executive in- 


fluence. Of the two, the latter is worse than the former, and 
it will be exercised in carrying out certain changes in the pres- 
ent law through the flexible tariff provision. 

We have seen it at work already. We had written into the 


to | 


conference report a provision for a bipartisan commission, con- | 


consisting of three Democrats and three Republicans, to be 
appointed. The President was to name a chairman one year of 
one party faith, and the next year he was to name one of differ- 
ent party faith. They would alternate, so that a man would 
not occupy a domineering position. But with no point of order 
being raised against it, with not a word being said against it 
on the floor of the Senate, when the conferees went back to 
change the 60-day provision, they wrote in a provision making 
it possible for the President now to keep one man as chairman 
of the commission for six or more years. He can be a Repub- 
lican, or he can be some lukewarm Democrat, if the President 
desires, just so he carries out the President’s views in refer- 
ence to this matter. You have more executive influence welded 


now in tariff matters than you would have if you had left the | 
Senate amendment as to flexibility stand, so that the commis- | 


sion could impartially determine the differences in the costs of 
production here and abroad, and let the Congress consider it 


item by item free from all the log-rolling tactics which the 
President in his statement condemns. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having 


arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 
The Cuier Cierk. A bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the con- 


struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on | 


rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ah, but it was said, “We want business 
to continue. It has been halted too long. It is awaiting the 
passage of the tariff bill. Oh, what good times will come again! 
Iiow the machinery of our economic institutions will begin to 
run more smoothly than during the past 15 months. When the 
President signs the bill what a toesin call will it be to business 
in the country to revive and start up again.” It was said, 
‘Stocks will clamber skyward and that the good old times will 
return.” 


They have gone down gradually and 
they have gone down precipitately until they would reach a low 
level. Then somebody would say, “ They can not possibly go 
lower,” and then they would take another tailspin into a slump 
and go still lower. That is the situation we have to-day in the 
United States. That is the reason why the business people have 
no confidence in the executive branch of this Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In the connection in which the 
Senator has been proceeding, the press statement is that stocks 
declined immediately following the agreement to the conference 
report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I have here a statement to that effect 
from the Daily News of Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they are up again to-day. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah smilingly says, 
“They are up again to-day.” That is what the Republican 
leaders have been predicting. The Senator from Utah has 


Sut let me read from 
a press dispatch. This is from the International News Service, 
dated New York, June 16, 12.20 p. m.: 

Stocks, bonds, and commodities turned downward to-day on the re- 
newal of the selling wave which has been in for nearly a 
month. The stock market derived little or no comfort from the Presi- 
dent's statement over the tariff bill, and in the absence of support of 
any kind the best grade of speculative stocks dipped steadily lower, 
breaking through the old levels and recording the lowest prices since the 
break in November. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in view of that 
news, I would like for the Senator from Utah to explain why he 
made the declaration just a moment ago that stocks are up 
to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I would not press the question. 
might be emburrassing to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in the least. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course the Senator from 
Mississippi knows that I would not for anything in the world 
embarrass the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. However, I would rather for the 
question not to be pressed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator need not worry about it embar- 
rassing me. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think when the Senator said “ They are 
up again to-day” he was mistaken. 


progress 


It 


Mr. SMOOT. There was a report made to me about 10 
minutes ago that the stock market had begun to rise. I do not 
| know. I have not been outside of the Chamber to ascertain. 


| That was the report made to me about 10 minutes ago. 





Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps that was White House informa- 
tion and they gave the wrong information. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not White House information. 

Mr. HARRISON. Here is what the United Press states: 


United States Steel broke to 159%, lowest since December. Tickers 
running 23 minutes behind at 12.40. Sales at rate of nearly 6.000.000 
shares for full session. Slight rally shortly after noon— 


That is what the Senator from Utah probably heard— 


fails to last and prices immediately tumble again. 

New lows made in wheat, cotton, rubber, etc. Utilities also heavy 
losers. Van Sweringen rail groups at new low; Westinghouse, General 
Electric also heavy losers. Markets elsewhere also under pressure, 

Several hundred stocks made new low for year or longer and more 
than $2,000,000,000 in valuations were swept away in heavy liquida- 
tion. 

Prices broke 3 to 16 points in the active issues. 


That tells the story. 

Mr. President, the Democrats back in 1909, when the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill was before the Congress, told President Taft 
that he ought not to sign the bill. He suffered the consequences. 
We have now warned President Hoover. He would not take our 
advice. He will suffer like consequences at the first opportun ty 
given to the American people to express themselves upon the 
matter. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of the 
statement of the President. I think it ought to be printed fol- 
lowing the address of the Senator from Mississippi. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


The Chair 


1930 


The statement is as follows: 
June 15, 1930, 
Statement by the President: 
I shall approve the tariff bill. This legislation has now been under 
almost continuous consideration by Congress for nearly 15 months, It 


was undertaken as the result of pledges given by the Republican Party | 


at Kansas City. Its declarations embraced these obligations : 

“The Republican Party believes that the home markets built up 
under the protective policy belongs to the American farmer, and it 
pledges its support of legislation which will give this market to him to 
the full extent of his ability to supply it. * * * 

‘There are certain industries which can not now successfully com 
pete with foreign producers because of lower foreign wages and a lower 
cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Republican Congress to 
an eXamination and where necessary a revision these schedules 
the end that the American labor in these industries may again com 
mand the home market, may maintain its standard of living, and may 
count upon steady employment in its accustomed field.” 

Platform promises must not be empty gestures. In my 
April 16, 1929, to the special session of the Congress I accordingly 
recommended an increase in agricultural protection ; a limited revision of 
other schedules to take care of the economic changes necessitating in- 
creases or decreases since the enactment of the 1922 law, and I further 
recommended a reorganization both of the Tariff Commission and of the 
method of executing the flexible provisions. 

A statistical estimate of the bill by the Tariff Commission shows that 
the average duties collected under the 1922 law were about 13.8 per 


of to 


niessage 


cent of the value of all imports, both free and dutiable, while if the | 


new law had been applied it would have increased this percentage to 
about 16 per cent. 

This compares with the average level of the tariff under the McKin- 
ley law of 23 per cent, the Wilson law of 20.9 per cent, the Dingley law 
of 25.8 per cent, the Payne-Aldrich law of 19.3 per cent, the Fordney- 
McCumber law of 13.83 per cent. 

Under the Underwood law of 1913 the amounts were disturbed by 
war conditions varying 6 per cent to 14.8 per cent. 

The proportion of imports which will be free of duty under the new 
law is estimated at from 61 to 63 per cent. This compares with av- 
erages under the McKinley law of 52.4 per cent, the Wilson law of 49.4 
per cent, the Dingley law of 45.2 per cent, the Payne-Aldrich law of 
52.5 per cent, the Fordney-McCumber law of 63.8 per cent. 

Under the Underwood law of 1913 disturbed conditions varied 
free list from 60 per cent to 73 per cent, averaging 66.3 per cent. 

The increases in tariff are largely directed to the interest of the 
farmer. Of the increases, it is stated by the Tariff Commission that 
93.73 per cent are upon products of agricultural origin measured in 
value, as distinguished from 6.25 per cent upon commodities of strictly 
nonagricultural origin The average rate upon agricultural raw mate- 
rials shows an increase from 38.10 per cent to 48.92 per cent in con- 
trast to dutiable articles of strictly other than agricultural origin, 
which show an average increase of from 31.02 per cent to 34.31 per cent 
Compensatory duties have necessarily been given on products manu 
factured from agricuitural raw materials and protective rates added to 
these in some instances. 


the 


The extent of rate revision as indicated by the Tariff Commission | 


is that in value of the total imports the duties upon approximately 
22.5 per cent bave been increased, and 77.5 per cent were untouched or 
decreased. By number of the dutiable items mentioned in the bill, out 
of the total of about 3,300 there were about 890 increased, 235 
creased, and 2,170 untouched. The number of items increased was 
therefore 27 per cent of all dutiable items, and compares with 83 per 
cent of the number of items which were increased in the 1922 

This tariff law is like all other tariff legislation, whether framed 
primarily upon a protective or a revenue basis. It contains many com- 
promises between sectional interests and between different industries. 
No tariff bill has ever been enacted or ever will be enacted under the 
present system, that will be perfect. A large portion of the items are 
always adjusted with good judgment, but it is bound to contain some 
inequalities and inequitable compromises. There are items upon which 
duties will prove too high and others upon which duties will prove to 
be too low, 

Certainly no President, with his other duties, can pretend to make 
that exhaustive determination of the complex facts which surround 
each of those 3,300 items, and which has required the attention of bun- 
dreds of men in Congress for nearly a year and a third. 
bility must rest upon the Congress in a legislative rate revision. 

On the administrative side I have insisted, however, that 
should be created a new basis for the flexibie tariff and 
incorporated in this law. ‘Thereby the means are established for ob- 
jective and judicial review of these rates upon principles laid down 
by the Congress, free from pressures inherent in legislative action. 
Thus the outstanding step of this tariff legislation has been the re- 
organization of the largely inoperative flexible provision of 1922 into a 


oon 


form which should render it possible to secure prompt and scientific | 
adjustment of serious inequities and inequalities which may prove to | 


have been incorporated in the bill, 
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provision has even a larger importance If a perfect 
tariff bill were enacted to-day, the increased rapidity of economic change 
and the constant shifting of our relations to industries abroad, wii! 
create a continuous stream of items which would work hardship upon 
sume segment of the American people except for the provision of 
relief. Without a workable flexible provision we would 
| more frequent congressional tariff revision than during the past. 

it the country should be freed from 
| years to come. Congressional revisions are not 


tills 
require even 
With 
for Many 
disturbing to 
in lobbies 
disturbing to 


further general revision 


only busi 
ness but with all their necessary 
rolling, and 


confidence. 


collateral surroundings 


log 
the activities of group interests, are public 
Under the old flexible provisions the task of adjustment was imposed 
| directly upon the President, and the limitations in the law which cir 
cumscribed it were such that action was long delayed and it was largely 
inoperative, although important benefits wer: to 
| flax, glass, and other industries through it 
The new flexible provision established the responsibility 


brought the dairying 
for revisions 
upon a reorganized Tariff Commission, composed of members equally of 
both parties as a definite rate-making body acting through semijudicial 
methods of open hearings and investigation by which items can be taken 
up one by one upon direction or upon application of aggrieved parties 
Recommendations are to made the President, he being 
authority to promulgate or veto the conclusions of the commission. 
revision can be accomplished without disturbance to business, as they 
concern but one item at a time, and the principles laid down assure a 
protective basis. 

The principle of a protective tariff for the benefit of labor, industry, 
and the farmer is established in the bill by the requirement that the 
commission shall adjust the rates so as to cover the differences in cost 
of production at home and abroad, and it is authorized to increas« 
decrease the duties by 50 per cent to effect this end. The means and 
methods of ascertaining such differences by the commission are provided 
in such fashion as should expedite prompt and effective action if gricey 
ances develop. 

When the flexible principle was first written into law in 
tradition and force of habit the old conception of legislative 
was so firmly fixed that the innovation was bound to be used with cau- 
tion and in a restricted field, even had it not been largely inoperative 
for other reasons. Now, however, and particularly after the record of 
the last 15 months, there is a growing and widespread realization that 
in this highly complicated and intricately organized and rapidly shifting 
modern economic world the time has com 
businesslike method of tariff revision must b« 
new flexible provision takes a long step. 

These provisions meet the repeated demands of statesmen and indus 
trial and agricultural leaders over the past 25 years. 


be to 


gives 


Such 


or 


1922, by 


revision 


when a more acientific and 


devised. Toward this the 


It complies in full 
degree with the proposals made 20 years ago by President Roosevelt It 
now covers proposals which I urged in 1922. 





If, however, by any chance the flexible provisions now mad 
prove insufficient for effective action, I shall ask for further 
fur the commission, for I believe that 
hearted support to the carrying out of program on a generous 
seale, to the end that we may develop a protective system free from the 
veces which have characterized every tariff revision in the past 

The complaints from some foreign countries that these duties have 
been placed unduly high can be remedied, if justified, by proper applica 
tion to the Tariff? Commission 

It is urged that the uncertainties in the business 
added to by the long-extended debate of the measure 
| ended, 17 hey can be ended only by completion of this bill. 
demands for further to agriculture and labor which have 
developed since the tariff of 1922 would not end if this bill fails of 
enactment. Agitation for legislative would necessarily 
continue before the country. Nothing would contribute to retard busi 
ness recovery more than this continued agitation. 

As I have said, I do not the rate structure in this or any 
other tariff bill is perfect, but I am convinced that the disposal of the 
whole question is urgent. I that the flexible 
within reasonable time remedy inequalities; that this provision is a 
progressive advance and gives great hope of taking the tariff away from 
| politics, lobbying, and logrolling; that the bill gives protection to agri 
| culture for the market of its products and to several industrics in need 
of such protection for the wage of their labor; that with 
normal conditions our foreign trade will continue to expand 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have read at the desk an editorial appearing in 
Washington Daily News. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
| hears none and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Washington Daily 
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News, Monday, 
HOOVER & TARIFF DECISION 


that 


June 16, 1930] 


President Hoover announced to-day 
bill. 


he would approve the tariff 
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By signing this general tariff revision, with its 20 per cent rate 
increase, he will violate his own and his party's election pledges. 
Hie will disregard an unprecedented public protest by the Nation’s 


leading economists, newspapers, merchants, farm organizations, manu- 


facturers, exporters, bankers, and consumers’ representatives. 
He will disregard the retaliation acts and threats of 33 foreign 
nations which have already brought our foreign trade to the lowest 


seasonal level in 10 years 

Hoover's excuse for his dangerous course is that the flexible provision 
will permit correction of the evil rates. That excuse was expected and 
in hundreds of speeches, articles, and editorials. 
It has been shown that the new provision is virtually the same as the 
discredited and ineffective flexible provision of the present law. The 
new provision, by limiting the President's power to acceptance or veto 
of recommended changes in rates by the Tariff Commission, indeed takes 
away from the President his present power of fixing rates regardless 
of the commission. In that sense the new provision is less adaptable 
to Hoover's argument than is the existing law. 

The answer to Hoover’s claims for the flexible provision has been 
given by no less a Republican and protectionist authority than Senator 
Reep of Pennsylvania, who helped to write the bill: “It is said it will 
take the tariff out of politics by these provisions. In my judgment, 
we are putting the tariff deeper into politics by these new flexible pro- 
visions than it has ever been before, and we will see it when appoint- 
ments begin to come along for membership on the Tariff Commission.” 

A good example of what Reep fears is the misleading Tariff Commis- 
statement on the alleged benefit of agricultural rate increases 
which the President repeats in his announcement to-day. Those figures 
evade the fact that our farm products are chiefly export instead of 
import commodities and are thus not protected by this tariff. They 
also evade the point that the Grundy bill widens the gap between the 
protection the farmer receives for what he sells and virtually everything 
he must buy. 

So with the figures in the Hoover statement attempting to fix the 
Grundy rate average at 16 per cent, which apparently is arrived at by 
the unusual method of lumping dutlable and free commodities. Is it 
possible that the President does not know that the Tariff Commission 
has fixed the average dutiable rate of this bill at more than 40 per cent, 
and that this figure was accepted and used by all the advocates of the 
bill in the congressional debates? Is it possible that the President does 
not know that this is an increase of 20 per cent over the existing law, 
according to the Tariff Commission’s own figures? 

The arguments used by the President to-day are disproved by the 
arguments which Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, and Hoover, as 
presidential candidate, used to show the absolute dependence of Ameri- 
can prosperity upon foreign outlets for our mass-production surplus— 
forvign markets now jeopardized by foreign tariff reprisals. 


has been exposed 


sion 


lation on American prosperity. 

Here are the facts as recorded on just one day: 

On the day the Wall Street responded with a 
drop which dragged standard stocks even lower than 
November crash. 

On the day the bill passed there was a general fall in commodity 
prices, bringing some to new low levels for the year. 

On the day the bill passed all grain prices fell to new low levels for 
the wheat went to the lowest price in a year, oats the lowest 
in eight years, rye the lowest in 30 years. 

On the day the bill passed the price of cotton declined to the lowest 
level in more than three years. 

On the day the bill passed the steel industry 
decline in operations to 69 per cent of capacity. 

On the day 
copper interests of Great Britain, Belgium, and Germany had agreed to 
retaliate by withdrawing large orders in the United States for copper 
nonferrous metals, whereupon the American Copper Exporters’ 
frantically cut prices. 


bill passed 
several 


market 
in the 


senson 


reported a further 


and 
Association 


On the day the bill passed the Mexican Government officially an- 
nounced it would erect retaliatory duties, which follows similar re- 
taliation against us by Canada and others. 


On the day the bill passed the United States Department of Com- 
merce announced that American exports dropped in May to the lowest 


point in the last six years 

The President in signing this bill is exercising his constitutional 
right We believe he is making a mistake. The President believes other- 
wise. He believes there is a magic in the new flexible provision, a 


magie we have been unable to find. We hope, however, that it is there. 
And we hope that he may be able to use it in such fashion as to hasten 
the return of that prosperity which in recent years we had come to look 


upon as the normal state of affairs in America. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (8. DOC. NO. 170) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, schedules of claims allowed by the General 


Accounting Office, amounting to $86,050, which, with the accom- 





the bill passed European dispatches reported that the | 
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panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

tions and ordered to be printed. 

JUDGMENTS BY DISTRICT COURTS UNDER THE PUBLIC VESSELS ACT 
(8. DOO. NO. 173) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, records of judgments rendered against the Govern- 
ment by United States district courts, under the public vessels 
act, amounting to $45,828.06, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PAYMENT OF DAMAGES OCCASIONED BY COLLISION WITH NAVAL 
VESSELS (S. DOO. NO. 168) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting an 
estimate of appropriation submitted by the Navy Department, 
to pay claims for damages by collision with naval vessels, 
amounting to $295.30, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY COURT OF CLAIMS (8. DOC. NO, 172) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims, submitted by the Attorney General through the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and requiring an appropriation for their 
payment, in the total amount of $926,768.27, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


OLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY 
NO. 171) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting esti- 
mates of appropriations submitted by the several executive 
departments to pay claims for damages for privately owned 
property, in the sum of $5,661.29, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


(8. DOO, 


CLAIM ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACOOUNTING OFFICE UNDER 
CERTIFICATES OF SETTLEMENT (S. DOC. NO. 169) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, schedules covering certain claims allowed by 


; : : ; | the General Accounting Office as shown by certificates of settle- 
No one can explain away the disastrous effects of this suicidal legis- | 


ment transmitted to the Treasury Department for payment, 
amounting to $10,470.26, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the National Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution, at its Boston, Mass., convention, May 19-23, 1930, 
opposing the practice of adding a yellow fringe to the American 
flag in addition to the three colors, red, white, and blue, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution of Calder Post, 


| No, 31, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Pennsylvania, 


of Harrisburg, Pa., favoring the passage of legislation making 
the Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Columbia Heights Business Men's Association, of 
Washington, D. C., commending the Senate conferees on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill for maintaining their 
demand for a compromise figure on the bill and urging them to 
continue their insistence for a larger Federal contribution to 
the District of Columbia than $9,000,000, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by Lin- 
coln Post, No. 13 (Alliance of American Veterans of Polish 
Extraction), at Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the enact- 
ment of the so-called Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
twelfth annual meeting in New York City of the American 
Society of Mammalogists, favoring the appropriation of funds 
for the early erection of a suitable building in the National 
Zoological Park, of Washington, D. C., for the study and exhi- 
bition of small mammals, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the chairman of the committee on international co- 
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operation of the Darien (Conn.) League of Women Voters, pray- 
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ing for the ratification of the treaty for the limitation and re- | 


> 
~-; 


duction of naval armament, signed at London on April 1930, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


He also presented a communication in the nature of a peti- | 


tion from the Bristol (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for the passage of House bill 10826, providing tor the renewal 
of passports, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of peti- 


tions from the Leagues of Women Voters of Colchester, New 
Haven, Meriden, and Fairfield, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Jones bill, being the 
bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare of 
mothers and infants, and for other purposes, which 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to | 


which was referred the bill (S. 3064) to make permanent the 
additional office of district judge created for the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois by the act of September 14, 1922, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report (No. 917) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3430) for the relief of Anthony Mar- 


cum, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 


(No. 918) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1306. An act for the relief of Charles W. 
No, 919) ;: 

H. R. 2876. An 
No. 920); and 

H. R. 8836. An act for the relief of the French Co. of Marine 
and Commerce (Rept. No. 922). 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7924) for the erection of 
tablets or markers and the commemoration of Camp Blount 
and the Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln County, Tenn., reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 921) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2801) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 
phases of taxation in relation to agriculture, reported it with- 
out amendment. . 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5627) relating to the naturalization 
of certain aliens, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 923) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9803) to amend the fourth proviso to section 24 of 
the immigration act of 1917, as amended, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 924) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Goutp), from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10668) to authorize issuance of 
certificates of repatriation to certain veterans of the World 
War, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11784) to provide 
for the addition of certain lands to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, in the State of Colorado, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 925) thereon. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3615) to 


syers (Rept. 


act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto (Rept. 


were | 





| the attendance of such 


| penses of the committee or subcommittee, 





amend section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, | 


approved March 4, 1913, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 926) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4554) to amend the red light law of the District of 
Columbia, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 927) thereon. 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which were | 


referred the following joint resolutions, reported them each with 
out amendment: 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to provide for the erection of a 
monument to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I.; and 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to permit the Pennsylvania 
Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the District 
of Columbia. 

CONSOMIDATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate Resolution 290, submitted by Mr. Couzens on the 11th 


| to appoint 
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instant, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information as a basis 
for legisiation, the Committee on Interstate any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to 
study of and to investigate the matter of congolidation and 
unification of railroad properties and the effect of such consolidations 
and unilications upon the public interest. 

The committee shall report to the the results of its studies 
and investigations, including such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any subcommit 
tee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times aud places during 
the sessions and recesses of the Senate, to employ 
such clerical and otber assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimeny, 
to have such printing and binding done, and to make 
as it deems necessary 
witness by authority 


Commerce 


or 


miuke @ 


Senate 


such experts and 


witnesses 


such expenditures 
Every person who, having been summoned 
of said committee, 


as a 


or any subcommittee thereof, 


willfully makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any 


question pertinent to the investigation herein authorized, shall be liable 


| to the penalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 


United States. 
ings shall not 


The cost of stenographic services to report 
be in excess of 25 cents 


such hear 
The ex 
ed $5,000 


per hundred words 
which shall not exces 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 


approved by the chairman. 


upon vouchers 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported the 
nomination of Charles E. Allen, of Washington, to be United 
States marshal, western district of Washington, which 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the following nominations, which were placed on the Executive 
Calendar: 

Jesse C. Adkins, of the District of Columbia, to be an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia: 
and 

Jacob H. Fulmer, of Nevada, to be United 
district of Nevada. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, reported the nominations of Alexander Legge, of Ilinois, 


wis 


States marshal, 


| and Charles C. Teague, of California, to be members of the Fed- 


eral Farm Board, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


and 
which 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
eonsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4709) granting a pension to Bridget Fitzgerald: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4710) for the relief of Ethel Glover: to the Com 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 4711) relating to the joint ownership of patents and 
applications for patents, and the distribution of proceeds arising 
thereunder: to the Committee on Patents 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 4712) for the relief of Beryl Elliott: and 

A bill (S. 4713) for the relief of A. W. Holland: to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: “ 

A bill (8S. 4714) referring the claim of International Arms & 
Fuze Co. (Ine.), to the Court of Claims: 
Cleims. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (8S. 4715) for the relief of John T. Doyle: and 

A bill (8S. 4716) for the relief of Mrs. Thomas Doyle 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4717) authorizing the President of the United States 

Seret. Samuel Woodfill as a captain i } 
States Army and then place him on the retired I 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (8S. 4718) for the relief of Louis Bender: and 

A bill (S. 4719) authorizing the payment of compe 
Laura Roush for the death of her husband, William C 
to the Committee on Claims. 


to the Committee on 


to the 


ntion to 


Roush ; 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 
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were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 

















PREVENTION 





OF FRAUD IN PATENT-OFFICE PRACTICE 











Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendinent intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (IL. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, 
improper practice in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 






































AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 








Mi 
posed by him to House bill 12902, 








the second deficiency appro- 









































priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
At the proper plice in the bill insert the following 
“ HOTEL AT WEST POINT 
For compensation as provided by the act of March 50, 1920 (41 






































Stat. L. 548), for all buildings, appurtenances, and equipment located 
and situated on all that tract of land on the United States military 
reservation at West Point, N. Y., lying between the sonthern boundary 




















line of said reservation and a line 600 feet north of, and parallel to, said 
southern boundary line and east of the main road leading through said 
the of $1,702,276.86, payable to the duly appointed 
in bunkruptey of the corporation owning the lease and property 


” 




















reservation, sum 

















trustee 








described herein 














YEA-AND-NAY VOTTS ON THE TARIFF BLLL 














Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 294), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That 
to expend 






































the Committee on Finance 
not to exceed $1,000, 


be, and is hereby, author- 
to be paid from 








ized 









































and Senate Resolution 





270, by Mr. Smoor; and that said compilation 
Senate document, and that 1,000 additional copies be 
of the Senate document room. 











be printed as a 





printed for the use 











HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 














The following bills were severally read 
and referred as indicated below: 
H. R. 247. An act validating 

entries of, public lands; 

H. R. 5292. An act to authorize the city of Napa, Calif., to pur- 
chase certain public land for the protection of its water supply ; 
and 

H. R. 11477. An act for the relief of Clifford J. Turner; to the 


¥ 


Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


twice by their titles 














certain applications for, and 




























































































































































H. R. 456. An act for the relief of Hans Roehl; 

H. Rh. 524. An act for the relief of the I. B. Krinsky Estate 
(Ine) and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; 

H, R.531. An act for the relief of John Maika: 

H. 8.574. An act for the relief of Moreau M. Casler; 

H. Rh. 1712. An act for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Gussin;: 

H. R. 1717. An act for the relief of F. G. Baum; 

H. Rh. 1761. An act for the relief of John L. Friel; 

H. R. 2170. An act for the relief of Ctvde Cornish : 

H. R. 2464. An act for the relief of Paul A. Hodapp; 

H.R. 2782. An act for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton; 

H. R. 3238. An act for the relief of Martin E. Riley; 

H. R. 3441. An act for the relief of Meta S. Wilkinson: 

H. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Fernando Montilla; 

H. 8. 4176. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ 





compensation act of September 7, 
a former employee of the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture ; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of E. J. Kerlee; 

Ht. R. 5810. An act to pay the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. the sum of $1,900.80, money paid as duty on mer- 
chandise imported under section 308 (5) of the tariff act ; 







































































H.R. 5872. An act for the relief of Ray Wilson; 

H. R, 6248. An act for the relief of A, E, Bickley ; 

IL. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Parker; 
If. R. 6416. An act for the relief of Myrtle M. Hitzing; 
H. Rh. 6627. An act for the relief of A, C. Elmore; 
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A bill (S. 4720) granting an increase of pension to Walter L. | 
Harmon; and 

A bill (S. 4721) granting a pension to Frank Hitchman; te 
the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILI 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. COPELAND each submitted an 
amendment intended to he proposed by them. respectively, to 
Jiouse bill 11781, the river and harbor authorization bill, which 


COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- | 


} 
the contingent 
fund of the Senate, for the preparation of the yea-and-nay votes in the | 


Senate, with suitable index, on H. R. 2667, the tariff bill, and amend- | 
ments thereto, and Senate Resolution 52, by Mr. McMaster, Senate 
Resolution 91, by Mr. Borau, Senate Resolution 108, by Mr. SImMoNs, 


1916, to Dr. Charles W. Reed, | 





JUNE 16 


6665. An act for the relief of B. C. Glover: 





| “ER. 


H. R. 6825. An act to extend the measure of relief provided 
in the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Robert W. Vail: 

H. R. 7013. An act for the relief of Howard Perry; 

H.R. 7068. An act for the relief of Fred Schwarz. jr.: 
| H.R. 7664. An act to authorize payment of fees to M. L. 
Flow, United States commissioner, of Monroe, N. C., for services 


rendered after his commission expired and before «2 new com- 


| mission was issued for reappointment ; 

| TH. R. 8127. An act for the relief of J. W. Nelsen: 

H. R. 8347. An act for the relief of the Palmer Fish Co.; 

| H.R.8491. An act for the relief of Bryan Sparks and L. V. 
| Hahn; and 

H, R. 11498. An act to reimburse Lieut. Col. Charles F. Sar- 


gent; to the Committee on Claims. 

Hi. R. 687. An act for the relief of Jobn S, Conkright; 

H.R. 1452. An act for the relief of Melissa Stone, widow of 
| Francis Stone ; 


H.R. 1882. An act for the relief of Harry Cing-Mars; 
H. R. 2120. An act for the relief of Malven A. Williams; 
Hi. R. 2178. An act for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; 
H. R. 2831. An uct for the relief of Jasper Johnson ; 
FH. R. 2863. An act for the relief of Harvey O. Willis; 

| H.R.3122. An act for the relief of William J. Frost; 

| H.R.3231. An act for the relief of Walter P. Hagan; 

| H.R. 4269. An act for the relief of William L. Wiles; 
H. R. 4595. An act for the relief of Maurice J. O'Leary; 
H. R. 4946. An act for the relief of Ned Anderson; 
H. R. 6264. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to donate 


a bronze cannon to the town of Avon, Mass.: 


H. R. 8440. An act for the relief of Henry A. Levake, deceased ; 
H. R. 9267. An act for the relief of John A. Fay; and 
H. R. 11268. An act for the relief of Mary C. Bolling; 


‘ 


Committee on Military Affairs. 


to the 


Hi. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart: 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 

H. R. 4731. An act for the relief of Frederick Rasmussen ; 
H. Rh. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott ; 
H. R. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 

IL. R. 6458. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson; 

H. R. 8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman: 


H. R. 10865. An act for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; 

H. R. 10387. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Denver, 
Colo., the ship's bell, plaque, war record, name plate, and silver 
service of the cruiser Denver, that is now or may be in his 
custody ; 

H. R. 11212. 
and 

H. R. 11297. An act for the relief of Arthur 
|} ard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


An act to authorize a pension to James C. Burke: 
Sdward Blanch- 


LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I hold in my 
hand an article published this morning in the Washington Post, 
quoting a statement made by the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
Opvpir}, defending the right of officers of the United States Navy 
to discuss the London naval treaty; and also an editorial which 
appeared in the same newspaper this morning entitled “ Cap- 
tuins Courageous,” both of which I ask unanimous consent to 
| have inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. REED. 
has Secretary 
Recorp? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
should be published. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Secretary Stimson’s speech has been once 
put into the Recorp, but I am perfectly willing that the Sena- 
tor may put it in again, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. REED. I was merely curious to know if Secretary Stim- 
| son's speech had also been printed in the Recorp. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. It has also been put into the Recorp, and 
without objection. 

Mr. REED. If Secretary Stimson’s speech has been put into 
the Recorp, I have no objection to the insertion in the Recorp 
of articles referred to by the Senator from Indiana. 

There being no objection, the articles referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 16, 1930] 


IN NAVY DEFENDED BY 
PERSONNEL 





Is there objection? 
Pending action on that request, I desire to ask 
Stimson’s speech also been published in the 


I am perfectly willing that it 


PACT 


FOES ODDIE—-SENATOR BRANDS ATTACKS ON 


AS UNJUST AND DISPIRITING—BLOW TO MORALE SEEN 

By Albert W. Fox 
| A new feature in the naval treaty controversy developed yesterday 
when Senator TASKER L. OppDik, second ranking Republican member of 
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the Naval Affairs Committee, issued a statement defending officers of 
the United States Navy against attempts “to belittle and break their 
spirit,” because of their opposition to the pact. 

Mr, Opptr points out that these officers are not permitted to answer 
attacks in the public press. No reference is made to any specific criti 
cism of the Navy, nor to the radio speech of Mr. Stimson last Thurs- 
day, wherein the Secretary referred to the narrow view of fighting men 
whom he described as “ blindfolded” to the problems of peace. 

The feud between the Navy Department and the State Department 
has become gradually more pronounced since the London treaty was 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The Ameri- 
can delegation at first took the position that the Navy was practically 
unanimous in support of the provisions in the pact. When naval au- 
thorities testified before the committee against these provisions and it 


developed that the service was almost a unit in its opposition, the | 


criticism against the Navy began and has since continued. 
In his statement issued yesterday Senator Opps said: 


“ Because of the recent unjust attacks on the personnel, qualifications, | 


and ability of the officers of our Navy, I feel that the public interest 
demands some information and comment thereon. 

“The Senate Naval Affairs Committee, of which I am a member, 
intrusted by the Senate with our national defense legislation, in the 
prosecution of its duty called many of the high commanding officers 
of the Navy before it and questioned them specifically regarding the 
various phases of our national defense and the effect the proposed Lon- 
don treaty in its present form might have on it. 

“As the hearings will show, they answered all questions ably and 
frankly, and the opinion of the overwhelming majority of these officers 
was that our country, under the terms of the proposed London treaty, 
would materially weaken its national defense by forfeiting its inherent 
right to maintain independently its own naval policy. 

“ Under the provisions of the proposed treaty the United States would 
be compelled to build certain types of ships not well adapted to our 
national defense, while it would be prohibited from building enough of 
other types which it needs. These limitations destroy the naval parities 
which we should have. 

“It should be remembered that in the Washington treaty of 1922 our 
country surrendered its right to fortify certain of its naval bases in 
the western Pacific in order to establish the original parity. Under 
the proposed treaty the position of the United States in this respect has 
been materially weakened. 

“The physical, mental, and moral standards of the officers of our 
Army and Navy are of the highest. No body of men in the world are 
as carefully selected as they and no men receive finer and more thor- 
ough training. Their lives are at the service of our country at all 
times, and they of all men are most anxious for the establishment of 
conditions for the preservation of honorable, permanent peace. They 
know that the surest way to preserve peace is by maintaining an ade- 
quate national defense, and they are the most competent authorities in 
the world on that subject. Support for the treaty should not be sought 
by attempts to belittle and break the spirit and morale of these splen- 
did men. It should be remembered that they are not permitted to an- 
swer attacks in the public press.” 


{From the Washington Post, Monday, June 
CAPTAINS 


16, 1930} 
COURAGEOUS 

Senator Oppie well expresses public opinion when he enters a remon 
strance against the criticism that has been leveled at naval officers by 
Secretary Stimson and others because of their testimony in regard to 
the naval treaty. The public remarks made by the head of the State 
Department in disparagement of naval officers were most 
and richly deserve a rebuke from the President and a protest from 
the Secretary of the Navy. It is well known that naval officers are 
unable to reply to such attacks. The Secretary of the Navy is in a 
position to defend the personnel of the Navy, and in the circumstances 
he should do so. 


injudicious, 


The harmonious workings of the executive departments are not pro- 
moted by such outbursts as that of Secretary Stimson His 
requires him to be careful of his utterances. He has no authority over 
the Navy or its officers, and they have not earned a rebuff at his hands 
by intruding into political or diplomatic affairs. Their testimony was 
required of them. The questions they were called upon to answer dealt 
with technical naval questions as bearing upon the national defense. 
They told the truth as they saw it, and the opinions they expressed 
were convincing, because of the high character and special qualifica- 
tions of the witnesses. 

When Stimson appeared before the Senate committee he 
found occasion to praise many of the officers who were later criticized 
by him. He sought to fortify the naval treaty by stating that 
American nayal advisers and technical assistants were unanimously in 
favor of it, although several of them, including Admiral Jones, 
known to be opposed to it as enfeebling the national defense. 
naval officer, when called, analyzed the treaty from a naval viewpoint, 
and all but two or three of them revealed that Mr. Stimson was mis- 
taken when he assured the committee that they unanimously supported 


position 


Secretary 


were 
Each 
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| the joint resolution and submit a report (No. 928) thereon. 





| modified 


| plans indicated in section 1 hereof 


the | 
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the attitude of 


statement that th 


the treaty. Mr. Stimson 
he naval officers until 
mously favored the treaty 

The Senate and the been impressed by the fact that 
So many naval officers of high rank and broad experience are skeptical 
as to the benefits of the naval treaty The disappointing r 
former conferences reinforce the views of these officers They have not 
presumed to political considerations, but on the other hand 
they have not shirked their obligation to tell the truth concerning mat 
ters with which they are especially familiar 

If the treaty should be ratified it will be because the Senate and the 
people are convinced that the temporary 
accomplished by the treaty, and that this ts a contribution to world 
tranquillity and peace which warrants taking the risk involved in dis 
regarding the warnings of conscientious naval authorities. This 
sion, if made, will not be a disparagement of the vision, information 
or patriotism of naval officers, but will be adventure in the 
political field, in the hope that fair weather will prevail during the 
excursion. If foul weather should appear the country back to 
its captains quickly enough 


found 


ther 


nothing to criticize tn 
J repudiated his 
public have 


sults of 


discuss 


cessation of naval rivalry ts 


deci 
rather an 


will run 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF PERSONNEL OF 


Mr. REED. Out of order, I wish to submit a very brief re 
port from the joint committee of the two Houses of Congress 
that was appointed in accordance with Public Resolution No, 36, 
approved February 3, 1930, to investigate the question of pay in 
the Army and Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Coast Guard, and the Public Health Service. 

By order of that joint committee, I report to the Senate a 


ARMY, NAVY, ETC 


| joint resolution providing, in substance, that during the coming 


long adjournment a board selected by the President from officers 
of all the services affected shall continue the study of this 
subject and shall report their recommendations to the joint 
committee when Congress shall meet in tle fall. I now report 
The 
joint resolution carries no appropriation and obligates the Gov 
ernment in no way to any change in the pay scale or in the 
promotion system, but merely provides for a study of those sys 
tems by a board of officers coming from all the services in 
question. It seemed to the joint commitee that in this way we 


| would get the fairest picture and the most impartial picture of 


the situation regarding promotion and pay in the respective 
services. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the joint resolution. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The joint resolution (8. J. 


The joint resolution will be read 
Res. 192) providing for the prep 


| aration and presentation of drafts of legislation affecting the 


pay and promotion of the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health 
Service, and Coast and Geodetic Survey, was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Reaotved, etc., That the President appoint commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy. Marine Guard, Public Health 
Coast and Geodetic as members of a board shall be re- 
quired to evolve plans of (1) equalizing as nearly as may be consistent 


Corps, Coast Service and 


Survey which 


| and practicable the systegs of promotion obtaining in such services so 


as to provide for the regular and uniform advancement of all physically 
and qualified the 
grades now authorized by law in (2) a 
pay schedule, including 
personnel of such 


professionally commissioned personnel therein to 
and 
applicable to all 


the 


and under such services, 


pertinent matters 


each of services predicated upon equalization 


| principle and taking cognizance in the respect of commissioned personne! 


of the promotion plan of such board 
Sec. 2. The board appointed pursuant to 
sent with its report a draft of a 


section 1 
bill 
draft 


hereof shal! pre 
both of the 


com 


legislative embracing 


Such accompanied by 
shall be transmitted 
ads of the 
Comptroller General 
official 
ommendations to the 
November 15, 


plete explanatory statements and cost estimates 
with such comments and recommendations as the h« 
departments concerned may desire to add, to the 
of the United States on or 
shall transmit the same with his comments and re 
Speaker of the House of 
1930 
Sec. 3 


xecutive 


before November 1, 1930. and such 


Representatives on or before 


All of the data presented in 
be referred to the joint committee appointed pursuant to 
lution No. 36, approved 19230, which shall 
mendations by bill or the Senate House of 

sentatives relative to the and the readjustment of the 
and allowances of the and enlisted 
several services mentioned in the title of thi 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


response to this resolution shall 
Public 


report 


Reso 


February 3 recom- 


otherwise to and tepre 


promotion pay 


commissioned versonnel of 


joint resolution 
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IIIZENSHIP AND 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a few days ago we had under 
cousideration when the calendar was called House bill 10960, to 
amend the law relative to citizenship and naturalization of 
married women, and for other purposes, Quite a good many 


NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


amendments were reported to that bill by the Senate com- 
mittee, and the bill was passed over. I wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of Labor asking his views with reference to the 
proposed legislation. It appears that he was not before the 


committee, and the committee did not have his views in regard 
to the bill I have received a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Labor pointing out his objections to the different provisions 

the bill it proposed to amend it. I understand the 


committee this morning practically agreed upon the elimination 
f quite a number 


ot as is 





of its amendments; but I think, under the 
circumstances that it would be well to have this letter from 
the Acting Secretary of Labor printed in the Recorp. So I ask 
nanimous consent that that may be done. 

rl VICE PRESIDEN’ Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE S&CRETARY 
Washington, June RB, 19 
Hlon, Wt 1 lL. Jont 
n d NStatexr Senate Washington, D. C 

My Dean S k: lam jn? ipt of yours 5th instant to the 

s y of I r. in which you refer to possibl nflicting views 

n department officials relative to the bill H. R. 10960, as amended 
I Senate Committee on Immigration, and request that the Secretary 
ndicate h provisior f the bill as are approved by the department 
\ l the House, the bill for the most part was concerned with 
it dinents to the naturalization law, although it did propose to amend 
! pr ion of the immigration act of 1924 \s amended in the 
Senate committ the proposed measure relates partly to naturalization, 

argely to immigration, and also to salaries, promotions, and other 
miters 

\ uggested by you, I shall comment with respect to each of the 

s provisions of the bill section by section 
Section L: This section provides for the repeal of that part of section 
the so-called Cable Acg of September 22, 1922, under which a pre 
uniption of loss of citizenship arises in the case of a woman citizen of 
the United Stat who marries an alien and during the continuance of 
h oarital status resides ntinuously for two years in the foreign 
of which ber husband is a subject, or for five years continuously 
uitside the United States Under the existing law such presumption 
of loss of citizenship “ may be overcome on the presentation of satisfac 
tory evidence to diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, 
under such rules and regulations as the Department of State may pre- 
scribe (Sec. 2, act of March 2, 1907, relating to expatriation, etc.) 

The department is not disposed to object to the repeal of the provi 
siat ler consideration, but it is believed that Congress is entitled to 
know that such repeal would undoubtedly result in materially increasing 
the number of nonquota immigrants who may be admitted to the United 
Stites 

Iireadly speaking, there are two general classes of cases in which in 
which presumptive loss of citizenship occurs under the provision it is 
proposed to repeal. VDrobably the least numerous of these two classes 
includes American-born women who have spent practically their entire 
lives in this country, but who have married aliens and resided abroad for 
a suflicient length of time to raise the presumption of expatriation. The 
department has experienced little or no difficulty in cases of this kind 
so far us the immigration laws are concerned 

Difficulties have arisen, however, in the seemingly far more numerous 


uss of cases of children who were born In the United States of 


grant parents who took them to their home countries usually at 


immi- 
an early 





4 It would be almost impossible even to estimate the number of such 
children, who are, of course, native-born citizens of the United States, 
whe have grown to womanhood in foreign countries. If they married 
aliens prior to September 22, 19 they lost American citizenship, but 


marriage since that date has resulted only in a presumptive loss of such 
itizenship after continued residence abroad under the provision of law it 
proposed to repeal 
it may be pointed out that provisions of the naturalization law, 
such. as the section under consideration, have a very direct bearing on 


immigration under the quota system, for the reason that 


the husbands 
and 


minor children of United States citizens are exempt from quota 
quirement For example, in recent months a good many cases have 
arisen in which American-born women of the class last referred to have 
titioned for t issuance of nonquota immigration visas to an alien 
husband and children through Amcrican consulates, as provided in sec 
t © of the immigration act of 1924 If such voman is in fact a 
‘ her husband and minor children are clearly entitled to a non 
status Howeve so meny petitions of this nature have been 

that the department has adopted the policy of deciining to 


ize the issuance of nonquota visas to such 


husbands and children 
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until the woman concerned has definitely overcome the presumption of 
loss of citizenship by returning to the United States and filing a petition 
after establishing a permanent residence here. 

Section 1 of the bill further provides that 
restore citizenship lost under section 


‘such repeal 
3 before such repeal.” It is not 
clear to the department whether this provision relates only to women 
who have formally renounced their citizenship and those who have lost 
citizenship through marriage to an alien ineligible to citizenship, as pro- 
vided in that section, or whether it also includes those women against 
whom the presumption of such laws has arisen since the passage of the 


shall not 


Cable Act of 1922. 
Section 2 (pp. 1, 2, and 3 of the bill): This section proposes to 
amend section 4 of the act of September 22, 1922, which now provides 


that a woman who before the passage of that act lost her United States 
citizenship by reason of marriage to an alien may be naturalized In the 
United States 1-year period of residence following permanent 





after a 


idmission and without necessity for making the usual declaration of 
intention. On page 2 and page 3, lines 1 to 10, it is proposed to elimi- 
nate the element of time and also that of admission for permanent 


residence, so that in effect such a woman might enter the United States 


for a visit, have her citizenship restored without delay, and 


temporary 


immediately resume residence In a foreign country as a United States 
citizen Moreover, her minor children who might accompany her to 
the United States temporarily would also become citizens. The husband 
of such a woman and also minor children who did not accompany her 
to the United States would, of course, be eligible to a nonquota status 


under the immigration law. 
It is not understood why subdivision (hb) of section 2 (lines 11 to 14, 
3), as passed by the Llous obvi 
it would do no harm, 
Paragraph (« 15 to 24, 
proposed legislation 


ously 


of Representatives is necessary, but 


lines page 3, affords 
which 


law 


another 
would materially affect 
At prevent alien is 
unless lawfully admitted to the country 
A good many 
the country 


of 
the 
not 


example 
naturalization 
operation of 
eligible to 


permanent 


existing immigration 


naturalization 


an 
for 


residence women 


arise 
temporary visitors and 
which show that the real 
Marriages of this nature do not relieve 
such women from the necessity of departing from the country and re 


cases in which alien 


admission marry Ameri 


gain to “us 


can citizens under 


for which 


circumstances 
they 


such was 
purposes came, 


entering as immigrants, if they desire to remain here permanently or 
become naturalized. Under this amendment such a woman could come 
ostensibly as a visitor and acquire citizenship without being perma 
nently admitted It is certain that if the law so permitted it would 
lead to practically unlimited abuse 

Section 3 (pp. 3 and 4 of the bill): This section proposes to amend 


section 4 (f) of the quota immigration act of 1924. as amended, which 
nonquota status to a woman who lost American citizen 


ship through marriage to an alien and who at the time of her applica 


now ne cords a 


tion for an immigration visa is unmarried. 

Under the proposed amendment (sec. 5, p. 3, line 25, and p. 4, 
lines 1 to 6) a nonquota status would be accorded without reference 
to the marital status and would also extend to her unmarried minor 
children if accompanying or following to Join her. 

The department approves adding unmarried minor children to the 


existing provision of law, but is in doubt as to the wisdom of according 
a nenqueta status to such a woman while she is still married, 

Sec, 4 (p. 4 of the bill): This section is Senate committer 
amendment which extends the provisions of the registration act of 
March 2, 1920, to aliens who entered the United States prior to July 
1, 1924, and concerning whose admission no record can be found. 

Under the present law an alien who entered the 
June 3, 1921 (when the temporary quota limit law of that year 
effective), has resided in the United States continuously 
entry, person of good moral character, and not 
deportation may be accorded the status of a legal resident 
established date of entry. 

The proposed amendment would extend this privilege to all aliens of 
this class who entered prior to July 1, 
limit law became effective. 


country prior to 
be- 
came since 
subject to 
of the 


such is a 


as 


1924, when the present quota 
The department has strongly opposed legis- 
lation intended to move the date forward as proposed in this ameni- 


ment It is true that there are some deserving cases in which entry 
followed June 3, 1921, but in which entry for permanent residence 
was not recorded However, in a great majority of cases that would 


benefit from the proposed amendment the aliens concerned deliberately 
gained illegal entry chiefly because they could not enter lawfully because 
of quota restrictions. From the experience of the department it is defi 
nitely of the opinion that complete forgiveness or amnesty onght not to 
be extended to such deliberate violators of the law. 

Section 5 (p. 5 of the bill): There is no objection to this provision. 
6 «p. 5, line 6, of the bill): This is another Senate amend 
ment, and contains two proposed amendments to the naturdlization act 
of June 29, 1906. The first concerns the status of Government officials. 






Section 


It may be explained that the general immigration law is not applicable 
to “sceredited officials of foreign governments, nor to their suites, fam- 
ilics, or guests,” while the quota immigration act of 1924 classes as nou- 


immigrants “a government official, his family, attendants, servants, and 
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employees.” Under a well-established practice such persons are not | 
considered to have been permanently admitted to the United States as | 
required for immigration and naturalization purposes. Therefore, the | 
departinent feels that the proposed amendment is unnecessary. | 

The proposed second amendment provides that an affiant or witness 
who appears in behalf of a petitioner for citizenship shall have been a | 
citizen during all of the 5-year period immediately preceding the filing 
of such petition. Under existing law a citizen of the United States may 
appear as such witness regardicess of the duration of his citizenship. 
The department approves this part of the amendment, 

Section 7 (pp. 5 and 6 of the bill) : The department is not in favor 
of the Senate committee amendment proposed in section 7, page 


99 
--- 


x 


5, line | 
Under existing law service on a vessel of foreign registry breaks the | 
continuity of residence in the case of an applicant for citizenship. The 
amendment would extend the privilege of naturalization to an applicant | 
who leaves the United States as a member of the crew of “an American- | 
owned” vessel of foreign registry. It is not believed that there is any 
valid reason for modifying the present law in this respect, and besides | 
it would bring into naturalization proceedings the question of deter- 
mining real ownership, which is particularly difficult where the owner- 
ship of vessels is concerned. 


Sections 8, 9, and 10 (pp. 6 and 7 of the bill): The department 
approves the proposed Senate committee amendments contained in 
these sections. 

Section 11 (pp. 7, 8, and 9 of the bill): The Senate committee | 


amendments proposed in section 11, page 7, line 20, of the bill are in 
three parts, which shall be commented upon separately. 

The department heartily approves of that part of subdivision (a) 
which provides that no alien shall be admitted to citizenship unless he 
is able to speak, read, and write the English language understandingly. 
This will promote the uniformity required by the Constitution, and will 
do away with the diversity of standards which the present law permits. 

The department is also heartily in favor of a provision which will 
require a knowledge of United States history and institutions of gov- 
ernment. It is important that we have some kind of a standard. The 
department is not concerned with the yardstick used in establishing this 
standard, but it should be one that is measurable and readily enforced. 
The present law contains no such provision and whatever standard we 
have is dependent upon the individual judge. Obviously this situation 
should be corrected if we are to have uniformity and a better standard 
ef citizenship. 

The department also approves the provisions of subdivision (b) of 
such section, but recommends striking out the words “the declaration | 
of intention upon which” in lines 13 and 14, page 8 of the bill, and | 
also the words “is based" in line 15. As thus amended the exemption 
from the education requirements under consideration would be limited 
to aliens who had petitioned for citizenship prior to the enactment of | 
the law, but would not apply to those who had merely declared their 
intention to become citizens. 

The department is strongly opposed to the provisions of subdivision 
(c) of section 11, which would authorize the Commissioner of Naturali- | 
zation to promote instruction in the English language and training in 
citizenship responsibilities of applicants for naturalization and to coop- 
erate with State and Federal educational and other agencies and organi- 
vations to that end. It is felt that such activities are properly a func- 
tlen of the Bureau of Education so far as Federal activity is concerned, 
and that the Department of Labor can have no legitimate place in 
promoting education for naturalization purposes. 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 of said section 11 are not approved because 
unnecessary. They would be substantial reenactments of existing law. 

Sections 12, 13, and 14 (pp. 9 and 10 of the bill): There is no 
objection to the Senate committee provisions contained in these sections. 
With respect to section 14, however, it may be pointed out that under 
existing law the husband of an American citizen is entitled to a non- 
quota status only if the marriage occurred prior to June 1, 1928, such 
husbands by marriage occurring on or after that date being entitled 
only to a preferential status in the issuance of quota immigration visas. 
Under the proposed amendment there would be 
between husbands and wives of American citizens. 

Sections 15 and 16 (pp. 10, 11, and 12 of the bill) : The Senate com- 
mittee amendments embodied in sections 15 and 16 relate to the promo- 
tion of officers and examiners of the naturalization field service and 
section 16 to salaries of clerks in the Immigration Service and Nat- 
uralization Service. While the department favors adequate salaries and 
systematic promotion for its officers and employees, it does not recom- 
mend the special legislation carried by these two sections, since it is 
believed the status of all field employees will be satisfactorily adjusted 
at an early date in accordance with the preliminary class of specifica- 
tions for positions in the field service which has resulted from the 
survey of the Personnel Classification Board, acting under direction of 
Congress. 

Section 18 (p. 12 of the bill): Finally the provision of the Senate 
committee amendment contained in section 18 is disapproved. The 
expenditures herein enumerated cover machinery and supplies to be used | 
in the bureau at Washington and such expenditures are properly payable 
from the contingent fund of the department. 
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LVUO0OH 
Trusting that the foregoing comment may serve to clear up any 
understanding that may have arisen relative to the department's atti- 


tude concerning provisions of the bill under consideration, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Ross Cant Waits, Acting Secretery 
Pr 


s.- 


As suggested by you, I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Senator Reep and Senator McNary a ci We. 
LIST OF COMMISSIONS APPOINTED BY PRESIDENTS 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have a statement of the 


commissions appointed by the Presidents, from President Roose- 
| velt to the present. 


For the benefit of the Library as well as 
for the benefit of the general public I ask that it may be made 
a public document. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Mr. WATSON. All 


What 
the 


included? 
President 


commissions are 


comubissions from Roose- 


| velt to the present time. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be granted. 
RELIEF OF JOHN MARKS, ALIAS JOHN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


BELL 


Senate the amenid- 


| ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3784) for 
| the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell, which was, on page 1, 
| line 5, 


after the word “ 22 


service,” to insert “as 22, 


of March 
1864.” 


Mr. DENEEN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT, VIRGINIA 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12235) to provide for the creation 
of the colonial national monument in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Oppre, Mr. Date, and Mr. WatsH of Montana con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 


| gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 


to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 730) to amend 


| section 8 of the act entitled “An act for preventing the manu 


facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1906, as amended; requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
Mr. Haveen, Mr. Purner., and Mr. AsweLt. were 


ADULTERATED OR MISBRANDED FOODS, DRUGS, ETC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
730) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for prevent 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its amend 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House on the dis 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr. TOWNSEND, and Mr. RANsbELL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 
Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recorp an address on the State of Arkan- 
sas delivered by one of the most eloquent and lovable former 
governors my State ever had—Hon. Charles Hillman Brough. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


ARKANSAS 


be 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF OPPORTUNITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
(An address by former Gov. Charlies Hillman Brough, 
KMOX, St. Louis, Mo., and KVOO, Tulsa, 
Arkansas, whose history dates from 
was admitted as a separate Territory 


delivered 
Okla.) 


over 


De Soto's exploration in 1541, 


in 1819, joined the sisterhood of 
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an Stat 1836 
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it it is nature's empire, 


powerf than conquerors scenery 
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the 


rant 


State, with thetr mountains, sparkling springs, 


and invigorating 
people, spring, sum 


yriad grote end salubrious 


the 


“jue caves, 
well 
ideal 


rainy 


the tourists, as 
hat 
of 
5.1 
taken 


as native 


fall seasons are 
in 


average 


number Arkansas is 
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iverage days 
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season 
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of fertile 
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Within the 12 years we have made more | 
substantial highway progress than any other Southern or Southwestern | 


State, having approximately 9,000 miles of primary and secondary high- | 
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system, of which about 3,800 miles have been con- 
All except 1,100 miles is 


ways in our Stat: 
structed in addition to nearly 900 bridges. 
partially improved. 

This highway program, under the terms of the Martineau road act, is 
not a burden to our landowners, but is paid for by the users of the 
roads out of the motor and gas taxes. Long-time note of 
approximately $72,000,000, protected by an adequate sinking fund, 
insure the success of the State highway system. 

Arkansas has more miles of navigable waterways than any other State 
in the Union, her waters flowing to the Gulf, to the fastest-growing 
ports of the United States. Shipments can be made to Arkansas from 
both the Pittsburgh and Birmingham steel districts. Helena’s great inland 
port, linking the Mississippi with our railroads, makes it possible for 
our State to compete fer national and world trade. Within the next 
decade the Arkansas River from Tulsa, Okla., to its mouth in Arkansas 
will unquestionably be made navigable. 

The finest potential in the United States the 
great Couch-Arkansas Light & Power Co., which is one of the three units 
promoted and financed by Harvey C. Couch, an outstanding Arkansas 
This system comprises also the Mississippi Light & Power Co. 
Light & Power Co. Approximately $50,000,000 have 
in its development in such great central generating 
Sterlington, La., Lake Catherine and Lake Hamilton in 
Arkansas, and it is yet in its infancy 

Arkansas banking: The 68 national banks of Arkansas and more than 
350 State and private banks are pursuing progressive policies in the 
of dairying, cooperative marketing, and industrial de 
velopment, and yet are operated along safe and conservative lines. The 
greatest banker and insurance magnate of our State is A. B. Banks, who 
controls approximately banks, including the American Southern, 
recently interlocked with the exchange and 54 other banks. Mr. Banks 
also controls the Home Insurance Co., whose different departments op- 
erate in 18 States of the Union, with approximately forty-six millions of 
insurance in effect 

Educationally Arkansas has made tremendous strides since 1917. 
Our public schools are supported by an 18-mill maximum school tax; 
our State university, with nearly 1,800 students enrolled last year, in 
addition to 3,000 more doing extension work in 148 cities and towns of 
Arkansas, is supported by a 1-mill tax on all property of the State, 
and receives nearly $300,000 annually from the Federal Government for 
agricultural and extension work. The number of our school districts 
has reduced in than a decade from 5,300 to 2,800. Over 
$7,000,000 has been spent on our school buildings, and our public 
schools receive approximately $17,500,000 annually. President John 
C. Futrall, of the University of Arkansas, ranks as one of the ablest 
educational executives in the Nation. Our two State teachers’ colleges 
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at Conway and Arkadelphia, and our five agricultural colleges at Jones- 


borough, Russellville, Magnolia, Monticello, and Beebe have substantial 
Our great denominational institu- 
tions——Ouachita, Hendrix-Henderson, Arkansas College, Little Rock Col 
lege, the College of the Ozarks, Harding College, Jonesboro College, the 
Missionary Baptist Colleges of Sheridan, Galloway, and Central, and 
the John E. Brown Colleges at Siloam Springs and Sulphur 
Springs—in most instances have substantial endowments and are all 
rendering high-grade educational service. The newest of Arkansas’s col- 
leges—Crescent College, of Eureka Springs—located in the very heart 
of the playground of the central part of the United States, “In the 
land of a million smiles,’ housed in a wonderful hostelry—the Crescent 
Hotel, worth approximately $600,000—bids fair to rank as one of the 
most select and best appointed junior colleges for young women in the 
Southwest. Every member of its faculty, including its able president, 
Dr. Asa Q. Burns, has either a master’s or doctor's degree, and its 
board of trustees includes such able financiers as Hon. A. G. Ingalls, 
mayor of Eureka Springs and retiring district governor of district 15, 
Rotary International; W. T. Patterson, president of the Bankers Guar- 
anty Life Co., widely interested in banks in northwest Arkansas; and 
Mr. Lloyd Patterson, vice president of the Bankers Guaranty Life Co., of 
Dallas, Tex. 

Religiously and morally Arkansas measures up to the very highest 
standards. There are nearly 600,000 members of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish churches in the State. Over a million of the 1,970,000 
people of our State are fairly regular attendants of Sunday schools. 
We are the first State in the Union to grant women the right of suffrage 
in the primary election, and the moral power of womanhood has asserted 
itself very vigorously in such movements as temperance, the care of 
crippled children, effective tuberculosis work, and the proper provision 
for defectives, dependents, and delinquents of our social civilization. 


also 


| Our ministers, statesmen, lawyers, physicians, engineers, and other pro- 


fessional men and women are worthy of the best tradition of the South. 
Senator Josern T. RoBinson, the minority leader of the Senate and the 
only southerner in 67 years to be nominated by either of. the major 
political parties for the Vice President of the United States, represents 
the type of statesmen produced by a State that has given to the Nation 
an Augustus H. Garland, Albert Pike, Clifton R. Breckenridge, James K. 
Jones, James H, Berry, U. M. Rose, James P. Clarke, Hugh A. Dins- 
more, Thomas C. McRae, Stephen Brundidge, Sam Peel, B. B. Battle, 
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W. EK. Henningway, John M. Moore, Edgar A. McCulloch, Carroll D. 
Wood, Joseph M. Hill, John E. Martineau, Jesse C. Hart, J. V. Walker, 
Thomas R. Gunter, W. J. Holloway, Minor Wallace, Henderson M. Jaco- 
way, THappEUS H. Caraway, W. M. Kavanaugh, J. N. Heiskell, Jeff Davis, 
and other illustrious statesmen, lawyers, and editors. 

In journalism Arkansas has furnished the great papers with such 


widely known and brilliant editors as C. P. J. Mooney, J. N. and Fred | 


Heiskell, W. T. Sitlington, Erwin Funk, Meyer Solmson, editor of the 
Evening Telegraph, New York, James Mitchell, Elmer E. Clarke, Jobn 8. 
Parks, president Southern Publishers’ Association, William Meek, once 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer; and Arkansas has given to the 
Nation its most widely quoted paragraph writer, Charles T. Davis, of 
the Arkansas Gazette. Joe Nichols, formerly editor of the Denver 
(Colo.) Post, is also a noted editorial product of Arkansas. 

In literature, Arkansas has produced such gifted writers as Hon. Fred 
W. Allsopp, the scholarly author of at least seven attractive volumes, 
of which Albert Pike is a distinct contribution to American biography 
and the literature of Masonic lore, who is just completing two entranc- 
ingly interesting volumes entitled “ Legends and Myths of Arkansas,” 
and “Arkansas Folk Lore and Miscellaneous Arkansiana,” in which, 
after nearly two years of arduows labor and research, he has coliabo- 
rated with some 50 outstanding writers in the compilation and editing 
of nearly 300 charming myths, legends, and anecdotes about Arkansas, 
which will make these two volumes unique in the field of American lit- 
erature; John Gould Fletcher, recognized as the world’s leading imagist 
poet, Albert Pike, Fay Hempstead, William B. Woodruff, Opie Read, 
Bernie Babcock, George B. Rose, W. R. Lighton, Dallas T. Herndon, 
Josie Frazee-Capplemann, Myra McAlmont Vaughan, Rosa Zangnoni 
Marinoni, Charles J. Finger, J. N. Heiskell, Dr. D. A. Rinehart, Roy 
Reid, Eugene Smith, jr., Katherine Anthony (author of Catherine the 
Great and Queen Elizabeth), Mrs. Florence B. Cotnam and Mrs. Malcomb 
Gannaway (editors of the Home Maker), Anna Cleaver, Margaret Let- 
zig, J. Breckenridge Ellis, Pletcher Chenault, Mrs. Vaughan Root, Walter 
Ebel, E. B. Robinson, Arthur Sommers Roche, Roark Bradford, J. Madt- 
aon Shaw, William Johnson, M. C. Blackman, Mrs. Edward Bevins, Mrs. 
W. T. Lake, Mrs. Frank H. Dodge, Mrs. Hallea H. Stout, Walter F. 
McJunkins, George Rule, Farle Chambers, Thomas A. Wright, Dick Brug- 
man, John Ginnochio, Fred Heiskell, William R. Leighton, Charles T. 
Davis, Charles Morrow Wilson, Leo Bott, Dr. Phillip Cone Fletcher, 
William McComb, Dr. John Hugh Reynolds, Dr. David Y. Thomas, Rev. 
Jerry Wallace, J. Wainwright Evans, Mrs. Lexa Bell Elza, John I. Bond, 
J. P. Womack, Mrs. J. R. Wilson, Mrs. W. E. Massey, Constance Bon- 
slagle, Dr. W. Lynn Hurie, Dr. M. L. Gillespie, Rev. W. M. Ragland, Dr. 


Asa Q. Burns, R. R. Thompson, Dr. Claude D. Johnson, Dorothy Hamil- 


ton, George FE. Hastings, Anna Bassett, Tom Shiras, W. P. Whaley, 
Henry Faust, Emory Holloway, J. Brookes Moore, George Stockard, Ger- 
trude Stockard, Inez N. Free, Dorothy C. Johnson, Rev. Roy Rutherford, 
Dr. Elmer Chapler, Rabbi Ira E. Sanders, Mrs, 8S. S. Semmes, Mrs. T. J. 
Williams, Clara B. Eno, William Johnson, Graham Burnham, W. H. 
(Coin) Harvey, Dr. 8. C. Dellinger, Dr. W. P. Witsell, Bishop John B. 
Morris, Dr. A. C. Millar, Dr. James Thomas, Mrs. Sue B. Layton, 
Eleanore Resley, Mrs. Emmett Morris, Mrs. R. B. McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Annie House, Rufus J. Nelson, Dr. Charles BE. Dicken, Farran New- 
berry, Charles Minor Pipkin, Octave Thanet, Helen Pettigrew, John 
H. Rogers, Sharpe Dunaway, M. EB. Dunaway, Clio Harper, \. W. Parke, 
Armitage Harper, W. D. Self, Harry Williams, Tom Morgan, Claude M. 
Ilirst, Dr. Hay Watson Smith, Dr. James A. Anderson, Dr. Hardy L. 
Winburn, Dr. John L. Hunter, Dr. Calvin B. Waller, Una Roberts Law- 
rence, Henderson M. Jacoway, Robert E. Wait, Arthur M. Harding, Vir- 
gil L. Jones, Dan T. Gray, C. T. Goodsen, T. 8. Staples, Kirkley F. 
Mather, George Moreland, R. D. Highfill, Zella Hargrove Gaither, Virgil 
C. Pettie, Richard M. Mann, Mrs. Sue Shaver, Herb Lewis, Zella Cross 
Peel, Dr. E. P. Alldredge, Bishop James R. Winchester, Mrs. T. J. 
Vaughan, J. A. Dickey, Antonio Marinoin, L. Passerelli, John H. Hine- 
mon, J. J. Doyne, A. B. Hill, Lessie Stringfellow Read, Dr. J. M. 
Williams, Senator R. J. Wilson, James J., H. T., and Galloway Harrison, 
Charles Evans, Curtis B. Hurley, Mrs. Ruby Livingston, Julia Houston 
Railey, Minnie U. Fuller, Frances Hanger, Hamp Williams, Agnes Wat- 
son, Bleanor Risley, and other talented writers. Arkansas deservedly 
takes high rank among American Commonwealths in its production of 
chaste, interesting, and beautiful literature, 

Arkansas has given to metropolitan grand opera such artists as Mary 
Lewis and Mary McCormick; to music such composers as Laurence 
Powell, Henry Dougty Tovey, Lillian Hughes, Alma Colgan, Joseph Ros- 
enberg, Hazel Yates McMillan, Mrs. J. W. Barnett; to art, C. Harry 
Allis, Fanny Duonnaway Hogan, James C. Brown, and Henry Stitt. 

There are 34 daily newspapers in Arkansas and 285 papers of all 
kinds in addition to several creditably edited magazines, such as the 
Homemaker, Arkansas Agriculturists, Arkansas Farmer, Arkansas BEngi- 
neer, South Arkansas, Arkansas Countryman, Dixie and Dairying, the 
Hi-Y News, the Arkansas Traveller, Razorback, Normal Echo, Hendrix 
Bulldog, the Ouachitonian, the Ozark Life, the Mountaineer, the Little 
Rock Tiger, the Fort Smith Grizzly, the Pine Cone of Pine Bluff, the 
latter having officially been accorded the honor of being one of the two 
best high-school publications in the Nation. 
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Recently Arkansas has had cause to be genuinely proud of the success 
of its business men by the election of Charles 8. 
of the board of the largest bank in the world 
just 45 years ago in Pine Bluff. It 
annual salary of $100,000, is chairman of the board of the combined 
Chase National, Equitable, and National Park Banks; New York, th« 
largest bank in the world, with resources aggregating nearly $3,000,000 
000. He is one of the many successful business men Arkansas has given 
to the Nation. John G. Lonsdale, recently elected president of the 
American Bankers’ Association; Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
States Chamber of Commerce, who was born in Little Rock: 
Fred W. Aliso, the business manager of the Arkansas Gazette, whos« 
generous and unassuming philanthropy has recently been recognized 
by the naming of a park in his honor by the city council; Lynn Hem 
ingway; Guy C. Phillips; Ed. Mays; Sam Mitchell: Stone Madden, of 
your own city of St. Louis; Sam Reyburn; George W. Donaghey; Carl 
Gray ; Justin Mathews; Hugh D. Hart; Charles EB. Purifoy; Harvey C 
Couch; A. D. Banks; J. J. H. Harrison; M. L. Bell: Robert B. Lee 
Wilson, the largest cotton planter in the world: W. €. Ribenack, an 
outstanding banker and lumber magnate ; Charles M. Conway, the pres! 
dent of the Southwest Dairy Co.; Albert G. Ingalls; Clande A. Fuller; 
W. T. Patterson and Loyd Patterson, of Bureka Springs; Bd Pyenatt ; 
Fred Middleton; Van B. Simms; James Harmond; Nick Peay; James 
Dibbrell; Dr. Charles W. Webb; Hamilton Moses; Selius Perry ; Carro!! 
Walker; Roland Irvine; HB. J. Black: Burke Mann; Ross McCain: M. J 
Munn; Ira G. Hedrick; Morton Garden; the Buchanans and Temple- 
tons of Texarkana; C. M. Lawsen and Jay Fullbright, of Fayetteville ; 
Echols, Kelly, Seamon, and Makdiman, of Fort Smith; 8S. G. Smith and 
Joe Fraventhal, of Conway; Doctor Simmons; J. D. Carnahan, of Pin 
Bluff; and the Kahns, Storthizs, and the E. G. Thompson estate, of 
Little Rock, are outstanding types. There are at present 30 million 
aires in Arkansas, whereas a quarter of a century ago there were none 

In legitimate sports and athletics, Arkansas has a most commendable 
record. Mrs. Louise McPhetridge Thaden, formerly of Bentonvill 
Ark., won the woman's transcontinental air derby, flying from Santa 
Monica, Calif., to Cleveland, Ohio, in the record-breaking time of 20 
hours 19 minutes 4 seconds, winning the first prize from 16 
flyers. Maj. J. Carroll Cone, who served with distinction for many 
years as our State auditor, is ranked third in the men’s alr derby 
Other notable Arkansas flyers are Charles Minor Taylor, Ben Rowland 
and Russell Lambert. Freddie Hamm, formerly of Lonoke, Ark., holds 
the world’s broad-jJump record, and Dean Pullen, of Ouachita College, 
and Douglas Graydon, of Little Rock, broke the intercollegiate pole 
vault record of the world. 

Arkansas has given to baseball such outstanding players as Travis 
Jackson, Aaron Ward, Charles Schmidt, Bill Dickey, Trevenow, Bing 
Miller, Fred Leach, Roy W. Wood, Dolly Jacobson, Hugh Critz, Rube 
Robinson, Charles Weaver, and William Meriwether; to football such 
gridiron stars as Wear Schoonover, Glen Rose, Shirley Wood, Robert F 
Hyatt, Douglas Wycoff, Ivan Williams, Carey Self, Wright Salter, the 
Toland boys, Hardy Winburn, Abraham, Stephen Creekmore, Frip Hill, 
Robert Newton; to basketball, Wear Schoonover, Glen Rose, the lickell 
brothers, of Fayetteville, the Carpenter boys, of Batesville. 
Cc. C. Calvert and his accomplished wife, of Fort Smith, rank among the 
best trap shots In the Nation. Billy Bridewell, three times champion of 
Arkansas, this year reached the quarter finals in the southern golf 
tournament, The Dunnaway boys, of Conway, and Wear Schoonover, 
of Pocahontas, rank not only as great fuotball players but as among the 
best tennis experts of the South. 

Maj. Shirley Wood, son of Judge Carroll D. Wood, in 1928 won the 
coveted honor of being the officer who commanded the drilled 
regiment in the United States Army Herman Davis, of Manila Ark., 
was ranked by Gen. J. J. Pershing, as fourth among the outstanding 
American heroes in the World War. Arkansas contributed over 
of its heroic sons, and our Commonwealth lost nearly Arkansas 
is genuinely proud that an adopted son, Maj. O. L. Bodenhamer, was 
elected commander in chief of the American Legion, the greatest patri 
otic organization in the world, with over 11,000 and 800,000 
members. 

Arkansas has 137 chambers of commerce, with 
secretaries as D. Hodson Lewis, of Little Rock; 
Smith; Scott D. Hamilton, of Hot Springs; Charles E. Taylor, of Pine 
Bluff; E. C. Horner, of Helena; W. 8S. Campbell, of Fayetteville; P. G 
Anderson, of El Dorado; Homer Pigg, of Hope; and others who rich 
merit mention because of their outstanding efficiency and who have 
mobilized magnificent industrial movements for Arkansas. Miss Carolyn 
Steen, of the Conway Chamber of Commerce, is the very competent 
secretary of this state-wide organization. South Arkansas has an 
organization of its own under the direction of Luther Ellison, of Camden, 
which, in the last five years, has brought approximately $20,000,000 
worth of industries to the counties south of the Arkansas River. 
William J. Hamilton, of Fayetteville, is the field secretary of the Ozark 
Playground Association, embracing the 16 counties of south Missour 
and northwest Arkansas, frequented in 1929 by 750,000 tourists who 
spend on an average of $30 each. The tourist crop of Arkansas is 
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ADDRESS AT UNVEILING OF STATUE OF “ LINCOLN, THE MYSTIC” 


Mr. VANDENBERG,. Mr. President, on last Saturday after- 
noon, at 3 o'clock, June 14, 1930, at Jersey City, N. J., a statue 
of “ Lincoln, the Mystic,” was unveiled in Lincoln Park 
that city, under the auspices of the Jersey City Lincoln Asso- 
ciation. The statue is the work of Fraser, 
with St. Gaudens in some of his most 
which is a rare presentation of Lincoln as a man of prayer 
and meditation, 

The program of the unveiling was most auspicious, in which 
the Governor of New Jersey and 
officials participated, 
Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

I ask unanimous consent to print this address in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Dr. John Wesley Hill spoke as follows: 
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The world has been slow to recognize its heroes. For living lead- 
ers we have epithets; for dead ones, epitaphs. We make sure that 
what we see is not a palpitating personality but a dim shadow appear- 
ing at midday, as at midnight, occupying no space, arousing no re- 
sentments, disputing no ambitions, obstructing no progress. And 
then, when we have read the death certificate, we cheer up and begin 
to tell the truth, throw aside prejudices and animosities; offer eulo- 
gies in expiation of epithets and lavish beatitudes where bread was 
once begrudged. 

Distance affords perspective. Passion cools, prejudice subsides, 
opinions ripen into judgment, and judgment becomes the verdict from 


16 


| which there is no appeal. 


It was the Gallilean who declared, “A prophet is not without honor 
save within his own country.” That is true of all the prophets. Stones 
have been their bed and their bread. Aristides was banished because 
he was known as “Aristides the Just.” Scipio Africanus was sent into 
exile on the anniversary of his victorious battle at Zama. Wellington 
was mobbed in the streets of London on the anniversary of the Battle 
of Waterloo. Bruno started heavenward in a chariot of fire. Bunyan 
Progress in a dungeon. Cromwell’s dust was 
desecrated, and his skull was raised upon a pole over Westminster 
Hall, concerning which sacrilege Pope wrote, “ See Cromwell damned 
to everlasting fame.” Washington in his day was denounced as an 


| aristocrat, Jefferson as a radical, Hamilton as a monarchist, Marshall 


as a tyrant, and Lincoln as a jester. 
To-day we set these heroes on Olympus and speak of them as patriots 


| and prophets. 


We are still too near the epoch in which Lincoln wrought to make 
an accurate measurement of his greatness. 
The workmen on the Parthenon could not see the full magnificence 


| and glory of the temple that sprang from the brain of Ictanus and 
who collaborated | 


historic creations, and | 


crowned the hills of Athens, but all the passing ages have seen it. 

It will be a century at least before some American Froude will be 
able to analyze the qualities which were wrought into the incomparable 
character of Lincoln, qualities which lift him into solitary grandeur 
and mark him as a man of destiny. A character impossible of analysis 
because of its simplicity and completeness, like a perfect sphere, always 


We can only touch his distinguishing characteristics—in mind, 


| practical reason; in will, firmness; in moral nature, integrity; in re- 
| ligious nature, loyalty to duty; in emotional nature, fidelity to friends 


and sympathy with humanity; in faith, Christianity; in manner, sim- 
plicity ; in bearing, dignity; in scholarship, mastery of English and of 
statecraft; in abiding motive for action, patriotism; in poise, absolute 
courage in general make-up; preternatural endurance, and in all things 
a man, and such a man, that great nature might stand up and say, “ We 
shall not see his like again.” 

Ingersoll said: “The memory of Washington has been reduced to a 
steel engraving.” This can never be true of Lincoln, for as Stanton 
exclaimed at his death bed, “ He belong to the ages,” and he belongs 
to the ages because he belongs to humanity, and he belongs to humanity 


| because he igs the enshrined reality of democracy. 


He is enthroned in history, not as a legendary figure clothed in the 
soft light of fabled story, nor as a dim specter appearing amidst the 


| shadows of myth and mystery, but as a cosmic soul emancipated from 


the unholy thrall of time and place, stepping silently into the infinitude 


| of humanity. 


A world figure, standing with mystic mean in the forefront of world 
problems, pointing the way toward the sunpath of spiritual reality— 
his spiritual leadership is the zreatest inspiration of modern times. 

There is nothing Eutopian nor obsolete in his articles of faith, they 
are instinct with life, applicable to conditions to-day and adaptable to 
all times; not iridescent baubles of political vacuity, but a body of 
faith, which is the cornerstone of our national stability. 

If we neglect this inheritance, it will fall into alien hands; the rep- 
resentatives of agitation and revolution are already attempting to 
appropriate it. There are over 200 revolutionary publications in this 


| country, which are continually invoking the words of Lincoln in justi- 


fication of their pernicious cause, 

Pulpits and halls of learning are occupied by sensational preachers 
and teachers, who pretend to think it an exhibition of progressiveness 
to teach contempt for the established institutions of America. 

Many of these so-called “ advanced thinkers,” in the lecture rooms of 
colleges, are not only cunning and adroit but able and magnetic, pos- 
sessed of a power to inflame, and mislead the immature, men who seek 
to poison citizenship at its source, in the name of academic freedom. 

The hour is opportune, therefore, for a Lincoln renaissance, a revival 
of his letters, a return to his principles. 

Such a renaissance would be creative, striking to the roots of things, 


| dealing with essentials, and resulting in mental and spiritual illumina- 
| tion and transformation, ; 


Ethical tinkering, psychological cobbling, and socialistic whitewashing 
Only the spirit of Lincoln, his love of the 
truth, his sympathy with humanity, his devotion to liberty, and his 
faith in the eternal, will bring the new birth of freedom, for which he 
plead, reinstate democracy as the invincible bodyguard of liberty, and 
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preserve representative government from the wrecking forces of ignorance 
and cupidity. 

In 1802 Wordsworth wrote of Milton, and expressed the wish for the 
return of the poet statesman to the councils of those stirring times. 
The stress of these days is far greater, the problems confronting us 
more complicated and perplexing, while the issues involved are so vital 
and imminent that Wordsworth’s longing for the return of Milton finds 
its counterpart in the oft-repeated appeals, which are being made from 
pulpit and press and platform to the spiritual leadership of Lincoln. 

Inéeed, Wordsworth’s call to the soul of Milton, 
paraphrased into the yearning cry of America: 


“Lincoln, thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
America hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 
Lincoln said, “ Nowhere in the world 
of so much liberty and equality as ours.” 


Would he feel, were he here to-day, that our crass thanklessness 


for the privileges of such a precious heritage, our indifference to the | 


evils which threaten it, our lack of spiritual discernment and restraint, 
must eventually arrest the forces of progress? What would he say 
of the sordid materialism, utterly antagonistic to the ideals for which 
he lived and died? What would be his attitude toward Mammonism,. 
which is slowly enervating the spiritual concepts which were 
creative forces of our early history, the loss of which will forfeit our 
spiritual leadership at home and abroad? 


homicide, banditry, and crime in all its hideous variety has the right 


of way; when an organized conspiracy against law and order tramples i 


with impunity upon the Constitution, jeers at the officers of the law. 
at courts of justice, at time-honored traditions, and sacred landmarks, 


and in the extremity of their desperation seeking to subsidize the name | 


of Lincoln in their assault upon the strongholds of civilization. 

If Lincoln were here to-day, what would be bis answer to the chal- 
lenge? What would be his answer to their plea of personal liberty 
justification of their contempt for the Constitution? 

He would probably repeat his words in an address in Baltimore in 
1864, “ The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep's throat, for which 
the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while the wolf denounces 
him for the same act, as the destroyer of personal liberty.” He would 
say to these lawbreakers and their sympathizers what he said early in 
his career to an audience of young men at Springfield, Ill. : ’ 


“As the patriots of '76 did to the support of the Declaration of In- | 
dependence, so to the support of the Constitution and the laws, let 


every American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor: let 
every man remember that to violate the law is to trample upon the 
biood of his fathers and to tear the charter of his own and Ms children’s 
liberty. Let reverence for law be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap. 
in seminaries, and in 
books, and almanacs. Let it be preached from the pulpits proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. In let it 
become the political religion of the Nation.” 

Lincoln entertained no fears for the future of our flag or the safety 
of our country from perils without. Speaking of the possibility of our 


colleges. 


short, 


national downfall, he continued: “ All the armies of Europe, Asia, and | 


Africa combined, with all the treasure of the earth in their military 


chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take a | costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” 


drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a 
thousand years, At what point, then, is the danger 
answer, if it ever reaches us, it must spring up among us. 
come from abroad. 
author and finisher. As a nation of freemen, we must live through all 
time or die by suicide.” 


It can not 


Then calling attention to the growing disposition to disregard the Con 
stitution sealed by the blood of its historic framers, he declared that our 
Government is built upon the principle of “ majority rule” and that “ if 
the time ever comes in America when a minority can frustrate the will 


of the majority the result will be mobocracy upon the one hand or 


tyranny on the other.” 


Lincoln predicated the security and perpetuity of our institutions upon 
law and order and constitutional authority. 
vered the Constitution which sheltered it and would leave it under the 
Constitution but ret consent to its invasion of virgin soil. 


Abhoring slavery, he re- 
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We are living in a day when lawlessness is on the increase, when | joy riding; its basic doctrine is 


as | 


Let it be taught in schools, 
Let it be written in primers, spelling | 


expected? I | 


If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its | 
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In 1859 he said; “I say that we must not Interfere with the institu 
tions of slavery in the States where it exists, the 
tlog forbids it and the general welfare does not require it 
not withhold an efficient fugitive slave law the 
requires us, as we understand it, not te withhold such a 
must prevent the outspreading of the institution neither the 
Constitution nor the general welfare requires us to extend it. The 
people of these United States are the rightful masters of both Congress 
and courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow the 
who pervert the Constitution.” 

We are hearing much about progress nowadays 

Lincoln knew the difference and motion 
neither a reactionary nor a revolutionary Charles A. Dana said of 
him, “ He was never a step too late nor a step too soon With Wil 
liam the Conqueror, he believed that “ Events are God marching,” and 
it was his highest ambition to keep with He, therefore, 
moved midway between the extremes a step at a with foot 
always on the ground. 

If he were here to-day, he would make haste slowly, 
he that believeth should not make haste, and believing in 
“Take vour time for you haven't any time to lose.” 

Progress with him was only 
free from violence and destruction; it must be expressed in 
not revolution. Illustrating this thought he said, “A man watches 
pear tree day after day, impatient for the ripening of the fruit 


because Conatitu 
We 


Conat 


must 
because tution 
law, but we 


because 


men 


between progress He was 


step them 


time one 
that 


adage, 


knowing 
the 
another word for growth It must be 
evolution 
his 


Lat 


is presented a Government | him attempt to force the process and he will spoil both fruit and tree, 


But let him patiently wait and the ripe pear at lust falls into his lap.” 
He would not attempt to rebuild the world overnight He rebuked 
those who proposed such an experiment when he said: “ You are united 
among yourselves in your determination to break with the past, but you 
are utterly divided as to where you are going.” 
The professional progressives of to-day would do well to halt in their 


| headlong carriage and study the example of Lincoln, the ideal progres 


sive of the ages. Bolshevism is not progress, it is the collapse of 
civilization, a conglomeration of the zoological instincts of socialism, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and anarchy Its program is economik 
economic determinism.” 

From this viewpoint the final 


revolutions are to be sought not 


causes of social changes and political 
in man’s brain nor in his insight into 
eternity, truth, and justice but in changes in the modes of production 
and exchange 

Here, in the last analysis, we have human hopes, fears, convictions, 
and beliefs touching time and eternity, laws, morals, religion, marriage, 
education, and civilization explained by the economic 
distribution, and consumption 

Lincoln represents the antithesis of this soulless philosophy. 

It was his sense of personal accountability 
overruling Providence, his familiarity with the Scriptures, his habit of 
prayer, his tears and tenderness, his love of the truth, and faith in 
humanity that lifted him from obscurity and crowned him as the man 
of the ages. 


iws of production, 


to God, his fa'tth in an 


He said: “I am driven to my knees over and over again 
have nowhere else to go.” 

There is no place for prayer in the philosophy of Karl Marx, no room 
for faith, or hope of immortality in the deadly slough of sovietism 

Lincoln's foundation was the Rock of Ages 
viewed the universe as the bandiwork of God 
Providence behind the shifting time 
power that makes for righteousness ™ 

It was this faith that made him 
forter. It was faith that 
father: “ He notes the fall of 
heads and wi!) not forget who 

And it this faith in Providence that moved 
broken-hearted mother: “I pray that our Heavenly 
your bereavement, and only the memory of 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have 


because I 


upon which he stood and 
suw 
and recognized 
directing the destiny 
seer and guide 
inspired him to 


the movements of 
“the 
of mankind 
prophet and 
remind 
sparrow and numbers 


scenes of 


com 


this his dying 


the hairs of our 


the dying man puts his trust in 
him to 
Father 


cherished 


Him.” 
write to the 
miy assuage 
the 


laid so 


was 


leave you 


We have fallen strange 
economic, political, and religious 
doctrines are pro} 
lived and died 

What would Lincoln sey 
What wonld he say of the 
ownership of mines, factories, and the home itself? 

He would did while in our midst ‘The k 
object of government is to do for a community of people 
need to have done, but can not do at all 
separate or individual capacities In all 
do ought 


upon and ominous times, a period of social 


adventure, in which all sorts of fustian 


osed as substitutes for the principles for which Lincoln 


of this drift 
program of State socialism, with Its p 


from our historic moorings? 


posed 
land, 
declare as he gitimate 
whatever they 
or can not do so well in their 
that people 

not to interfere 
from the Working Men's 
Civil War The strongest bond of 
relation 


individually 
for themselves the Government 


He would did to a 
Association of New York during the 
sympathy, outside the family 


say as he committee 


should be one 
ing people, nor should this lead to a war upou pro 


initing all 


the 


work 


perty or swoers 
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f propert let not him wt he ess pull down the house of 
another, but let him labor diligently ar build of for himself, thus by 
exampl issuring himeeif t t his own will be safe from violence when 
built 

What would be his reply to the seditious attacks upon our judicial 
ysten bversive of constitutional Government? He would repeat 
his celebrated declar upon this subject in h debate with Judge 

‘Jndicial decisions have two uses, first, to absolutely deter- 

the case decided nd, secondly, to indicate to the public how 

r cases will be decided when they arise. We believe in obedience 

to and respect for the judicial department of government. Its deci 

on constitational questions when fully settled should control, 

net only the partienlar case decided, but the general policy of the 

ntry ubject to be disturbed only by amendments of the Constitu- 

tion as provided in that instrument itself More than this would be 
revolution.” 

Finally, if Lincoln were here to-day what would be his attitude on 

question of international peace? Would the glare of international- 
em blind his eyes to the glory and supremacy of his own flag? Would 
love for humanity dilute or divert his love for native land? Early in 
his career he took his stand on this question declaring : 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may lose hers, 
but if she shall, be it my proudest plume not that I was the last 
to desert, but that I never deserted her If ever I feel the soul within 
me clevate and expand to those dimensions not wholly unworthy of 
its almighty Architect, it is when 1 contemplate the cause of my 
country deserted by all the world beside, and I standing up boldly 
and alone hurling defiance at her victorious oppressors. And here 
without contemplating consequences, before high heaven and in the 
face of the whole world, I swear eternal fidelity to the just cause as 
I deem it, of the land of my life, my liberty, and my love.” 

Iie declared again: “The man does not live who is more devoted to 
peace than I am, nor would do more to preserve it.” 

tut it was peace with honor, and not at any price, for which 
Lincoln stood, an attitude voiced In the closing words of his second 
inaugural “With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are now in, to bind up the Nation's wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations! 

That was the dream which Lincoln breathed into the soul) of the 
world, a dream of peace with justice for all mankind There is no 
ruggestion of tsolation in this sentiment It means in a large sense 


of the word, a strong and united people for leadership in the advance- 
world, toward the 


like a bow 


ment of the approaching fulfillment 


promise over the 


lAncoln’s 
blood-stained and 


of 


dream, which hovers of 
battle-scarred earth 

Washington 
ngainst 
that 


and 


advised us against 
territory 
cracy 
unknown 
the 
are a 
Sem 
and 
his 
Lincoln recognized our accountability to 
the Civil War a of democracy, 
projected everywhere he would not 
tion His just and 
and with all 
to 
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Washington 
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self-government 
The eagle has 
of the table. 
carver; there 


“ entangling 
When 
trial; o 


but not 
gave us 
was limited, 
great empire 
had not 
esca ped 
His foot 


can be 


enlarging and influence 
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problem of 
world power 
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dissecting without 
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been 
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Bhell sits is is 


on the his hand no 
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the world 
the soul 


tolerate 


Hie saw beyond 
which must be 
thought isola 


new era of 


and 


of 


the ef 


dream was lasting peace among ourselves 


nations.” 
Lincoln's 
arbitrated 


Prior second inaugural, 


Arbitration 


international 
proceeds by 


differences were 


oceasionally and com 


negotiation 


pro int 


long siep in advance of arbitration Justice suggests law, and law 


adjudication. Peace with justice can only be secured by the 
of the principles of law This the goal of internation- 

The establishment of an untrammeled world tribunal for 
adjudication of world controversies 


stands for 
application is 
alism to-day 
the 

Lincoln's conception of a world court was far removed from a super- 
government 

Li¢ recognize 
to the transformation 
world hope 


would no international flag 
of our Government 
into an international bell bop 
His was the thought of national solidarity, that 
of our integrity, might expand 
until our influence for amity 
of collectivism at 
eperation abroad, “with all 
and the transfer 
Congress to the League 
trine 


Le 
from 


would 
the 


never consent 
lantern-bearer of 
in the preservation 
and good will 
and cooperation might encircle the globe, 
home, and 
of surrendered 
declare war from 
of the Monroe doc- 


we and enlarge in peace 


a Vision amobg 


peace ourselves,” co 
nations Not a program 
of the power to 
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our immigration policy, or any other question vital te our rights 
life to alien court, but rather such a at home, as shall 
make us strong abroad A characterized with such strength 


weak, that the world will 


right policies, 


and an peace 
peace 


toward the strong and gentleness toward the 
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recognize the source of our leadership, In our devotion to justice, love of 
liberty, and consecration to humanity 

it is appropriate that this monument to the character and achieve- 
ments of Abraham Lincoln should be unveiled on Flag Day. That flag 
is Lincoln's appropriate memorial. His face is reflected in it 

In its ample folds are written in letters of deathless light the 
principles for which Lincoln declared, when he participated in the 
flag raising at Philadelphia on his way to Washington, and which he 
proposed to live for,’ and if necessary “to die for.” 

His principles are living im it! To-day it is the symbol of the 
cumulus glory of those principles—the Declaration of Independence— 





the chart and compass of all human rights; representative democracy, 
with constitutional safeguards for the protection of individuals and 
minorities; the might of right as against the right of might: the 


divine right of man as against the divine right of kings. 
It means all that our civilization means—that 
the bulwark of American liberty, the ballot box is the ark of the 
American the courthouse the guarantee of American justice, 
and the the cornerstone of American democracy. 
It the protection of our citizens at honre and abroad, on 
every land and sea; it means that anarchy and mobs are un-American; 


the schoolhouse is 


covenant, 
hon 
means 


that there is a legal remedy for every wrong; that dynamite is the 
weapon of the coward and force the instrument of the tyrant; that 
person and property, life and liberty must be inviolate beneath its 


ample folds; it means that education is the fortress of freedom and 
that religion is the foundation of civilization; it means the sanctity 


| of our courts, that the scales of justice shall siand between weakness 


When Lincoln plead for peace with justice, he was taking a | 


and strength, want and wealth, and guarantee simple equity to all. 
lt means the right of property possession, and that the theory of con- 
fiscation is incongruous with the spirit of the Constitution; it means 
the rights of labor capital and that all social and industrial progress 
must be by evolution and not by revolution. 

It means national honesty, that there shall be no knavery in politics, 
no graft in office, no betrayal of trust and no violation of treaty. It 
means national unity, that we are the citizens of one country, bound 
together in such an indissoluble compact that we are invulnerable to 
any weapon formed against us, 

It means national hospitality that we welcome to our shores all 
refugees from oppression; that our fireside is broad enough for every 
man who loves our flag; that our citizenship Is composed of all races 
whom “ God hath made of one blood"; and that neither class nor caste 
nor racial nor religious distinctions shall mar our spirit of brotherhood. 

It means that every gate shall be locked against anarchy and sedition 
and every law shall be enforced against crime; that our institutions 
demand the respect and of all; that foreign instincts con- 
flicting with these institutions shall not be tolerated; and that we have 
in this country but one citizenship, not byphenated, but unqualiiied and 
unadulterated—American citizenship—and that he who talks or boasts 
or professes any other is a foe to our flag and a traitor to the Govern- 
ment, which be has sworn in allegiance to defend with his ballot and, 
if necessary, to defend with his blood. 

Wondrous flag! The flag of our fathers, the fag of Washington and 
Jefferson and Hamilton; the flag of Lincoln, Garfield, Cleveland, Me- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Wilson. Your flag and my flag, the flag, thank 
God, which is enthroned in the hearts of a hundred and thirty million 
freemen, the flag of freedom, the flag of democracy, the flag of the 
Republic, in the defense of which we are ready to do and dare and die. 

Gaze upon it and you will see nothing in it to cause a blush or demand 
an apology. Its history has always been right, no blot upon its beauty, 
no blur upon its field of blue, no stain upon its stars, no shadow upon 
its title, no ravenous lion, nor hissing serpent, nor frowning castle, nor 
shadow of scepter or throne in its sacred emblazonry, but always and 
everywhere the symbols of light, 

It is the banner of the dawn, the flower of hope blooming in the 
garden of humanity, the herald of peace and justice and brotherhood, the 
insignia of democracy keeping step with the march of the king of day, 
the incarnation of all the dreams and hopes and prophecies of all the 
past, the bow of promise upon the brow of every cloud, glowing with 
the golden deeds of vanished years and prophetic of greater glory yet 
to come. Gaze upon that flag to-day and behold the living, triumphant, 
glorified symbol of liberty and Americanism, the fadeless memorial of the 
defender and savior, Abraham Lincoln. 

The great sculptor Donatello, when he had finished that splendid 
statue of St. George, carved on the front of San Michele in Florence, 
awaited the judgment of the greatest living artist, Michelangelo. He 
waited week In and week out, month in and month out, until at last 
the grand old master came. 

There stood St. George upon his lofty pedestal, and there stood the 
immortal sculptor gazing upon the flawless figure with steadfast eyes, 
filled with wordless praise. s 

The vast throng of spectators waited in breathless suspense for the 
moment still unbroken. 

Standing there before the deathless creation, his piercing eyes tracing 
every chiseled line, penetrating every feature, catching every fitful 
sunbeam and shadow, the marble dream seemed instinct with life, puls- 
ing as with a beart of blood and articulate with supernal strength, 


reveTence 
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when suddenly the sculptor, who in 
his premise to “ Hang the 
aflame with rapture, and 


verdict. “ Now m .™ 


bullding St 
pantheon between earth and sky,” with face 
lips tremulous with emotion, flashed the 
reh! 

The world is full of memorials to the deathless Lincoln. 

To-day we unveil and dedicate another, the work of the gifted Fraser, 
which must link his name as an American sculptor with that of St. 
Gaudens 

It is Lincoln 
npon a mount of meditation overlooking the Nation's Capitol, brooding 
over the solemn responsibilities resting upon him, and pleading with 
for wisdom, and courage to bear them in those hours of 
Gethsemane gloom! 


heaven 


Arising from his meditations he returned, reanointed, to the post of | 


duty 

Who can believe that the incident of death with its intervening years 
has quenched his love of liberty, or devotion to duty, or consecration 
to humanity? Who believes that his soul is chained in the cold 
brace of bronze! The thought is a violation of the rational order of 
the universe, of that justice which upholds it, of love which lights the 
tomb, and hope which sights a star beyond the silent night of death. 

Lincoln to-day, as never before, belongs to humanity 

He is not a prisoner within the windowless palace of death, but a 
living, palpitating personality, a the 
dome of these American centuries, full 
fruitage of his patient husbandry. 

He is a personality, not a portrait; a deathless soul set free from the 
tramme!s of time; not an effigy, a spiritual reality; not a phantom, a 
living leader; not a mute memory 

Oh, Lincoln, arise! Stand forth anew upon thy 
furrowed face. Look upon us; pity us; speak to us as thou didst of 
Gettysburg; stretch forth they hand; point the way of duty and destiny 
that America may be thy living monument down to the end of time 
Oh, Lincoln, come down from thy 


em 


heaven-appointed sentinel 
watching and waiting 


upon 


for the 


that we may gaze 


summit of bronze, and march! 


WILLIAM HARD'S ARTICLE ON SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yesterday in the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star Mr. William Hard paid a very beantiful and 
well-deserved tribute to Senator SHIpsTEAD, our colleague. I 
think it ought to go in the Recogp, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Star, of Sunday, June 15, 1930] 


SENATOR SHIPSTRAD IS UNIQUE IN 
SOTAN, WITHOUT Party, Is 
G. O. P.—Svuccreps witn 
Arse HELPLESS 


AMERICAN POLITICAL 
DOMINATING 
MISSISSIPPI 


LIFE 
FIGURE IN 
Task WHERE 


MINNE- 
RANKS OF 
“ REGULARS ” 


By William Hard 
The unique personality of the moment in American politics is Sen 
ator SHIPpsTeaD, of Minnesota. No t.henomenon like him has ever before 


been reported on the national political sky. His unexampled remarkable- 
nesses are at least three. 


First, he has really no party at all, and yet sweepingly carries his 


State. Second, he calls himself a “ Farmer-Laborite” and yet domi 


nates the struggle for the nomination for United States Senator among 


the Minnesota Republicans 
* bolshevik ” and yet gathers in the enthusiastic suffrages of merchants 
and manufacturers and bankers. It is coming to be a current prophecy 
that he is the destined symbol of a new nonpartisanship—or a 
merging of scattered old party fragments—in the whole Northwest. 

Who is digging the Mississippi down to a depth of 9 feet all the way 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis? Who but this “ bolshevik” ? 


new 


SUCCEEDS WHERE REGULARS FAILED 

The business administration of Herbert Hoover could not 
apparently see quite so deep as 9 feet. It 
scientific soundings by engineers. The regular Minnesota Republicans 
in the House of Representatives could not persuade the House to dive 
all the way to a continuous and completely authorized 9-foot bottom. 
The hero who did it was that “ enemy of business,” Mr. SHipsTEaD. 

Alone Mr. SHIPSTBAD competently represented the aquatic aspirations 
of our great northwestern inland dry empire. Alone he filled the 
upper reaches of the Mississippi with 9 feet of water in italics (indi- 
cating new matter) on page 26 of the rivers and harbors bill as ulti 
mately reported to the Senate by its Committee on Commerce. 

He is all for human justice and introduces bills to bridle the pas 
sion of judges for issuing injunctions and jailing citizens without juries 
He is all for the aesthetic architecture and introduces bills for beauti 
fying the residential skylines of private property in Washington. He 
is all for international freedom and strives to rescue the Haitians from 
our alien rule. He denounces the League of Nations as an engine of 
militaristic, imperialistic, predatory, piratical, ete., powers. He 
the World Court into the same fiery furnace of radical wrath. 


at this time 


hurls 
He 
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Peters, had fulfilled | 


the mystic, seated as he was wont, in pensive solitude 


| has no party to hold up his hands 





Third, he is assailed as a “radical” and | 


tentatively awaited further | 


LOS7I 


votes for equalization fees and for debentures and for every other for- 
ward form of agrarian progressive revolution. lle is a 

Also, though, he 
Minnesota at 


terrible man. 
for 


splendid 


does every decent business 


Washington effectively and 


possible chore 


promptly Hle is a 
nan 

Mr. ScHALL, 
has always done his best to be 


seeking renomination to the 
like S#HIrsTEAD Mr 
senatorial from 


always to 


Senate, says that in it he 
Christianson, de 
in effect, 
inch of the 
goes out to 
his 


pleasure, serene 


siring to wrench M 
that he will 
inspiring 
the 


loved 


SCHALL’S seat him, says, 


mov it on the Senate floor 


within 1 
whispers of 
the Blue 


companions, 


SHIPSTEAD 
Ridge in 
and 


Meanwhile, SuirsTeaD 


summit of and 


his 


Virginia 
himself 


associates with most 


trees gives greatest 
contemplation 

HAS NO POLITICAL PARTY 
aid of 
just simply, only 
and no party 


and 


He has no political party to send to the 
Mr. Christianson 


either Mr. SCHALL or 
himself He 
He 
the 


This man con 


sists of 
to tie his hands 


is the increasingly 


freest 
most powerful 


man in American polities, one of 


h, tinged 
colored with a 
deliberate, 


He is slow in gesture, slow in speec with a certain apparent 


pomposity of manner, shiningly humor which drawls and 


crawis like molasses, infinitely infinitely strategic, absolutely 
sincere He has an almost Lincolnian faculty 
for matured design protracted far into the future 


and for the expression of serious policy in whimsical parables lle 


surefooted, absolutely 


for long rumination, 
is a 
American as the 
Progressive, he 


Norseman who is as primitive prairies of the covered 


That is combination to 
which our political history teaches us we give the widest wings of fame 


and fate 


wagon also is antique. the 


THE NAME OF MOUNT TACOMA, WASH 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the most magnificent and beautiful 
mountain in the United States is on the north Pacifie coast. 
There has been a dispute for a long time over the name of that 
mountain. The legislature of my State some years ago asked 
that the name be changed and there has been a great contest 
made over it. A great many books und public ations have been 
written on the subject. One of the recent the 
subject is by A. H. Denman, Ph. that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


contributions on 
B., LL. B. I ask 


statement was ordered to be 


MOUNT 
By A. H 
Intelligencer 


rACOMA ITS TRUB NAME 


LL. B 


L869, 


Denman, Ph. D 

The 
in words following: 

“ The the laid off by General MeCarver and 
known as Commencement City has been changed to Tacoma, the Indian 
name of Mount Rainier.” 

This statement is saturated with 
new city had 


Seattle of November 25, contained an item 


name of new town 


the 

arisen to 
Indian 
city 


truth 
obscure in 
the 

from 


It was made before any 
mind the 
mountain. The item 
the mountain; that 
the mountain by both Indians 
the Chapter of the Good 
Templars was in Olympia and so named before there was any city of 
Tacoma. 

The exact truth and 
name of the mountain is 
when he was ethnologist in 
follows: 

“The word ‘ T komma (Takoma)’ in form and another 
by several Salish tribes as the specific name of Mount 
Tacoma), but was by others applied specifically 
some as a common noun to any snow peak.” 
Washington State Historical Society.) 

The branch of the 
of the Indians of the 


jealousy of a 
truth with the 
truly indicates that the 
Tacoma recognized as 
and whites 


anybody's 
connected name of 
got its name 
of the 


Tacoma 


was name 


dwelling in territory 


the 
stated in 


whole truth 
shortest 


the 


concerning the aboriginal 
form by F. W 


Smithsonian 


Hodge, 
charge of Institution, as 


one was used 
(Mount 
to other peaks and by 


(Vol. Il, Publications of 


Rainier 


Smithsonian Institution relating to the ethnology 
Northwest was founded by 
He met Dr. William 1848 at the Hudson Bay 
post, Fort Nisqually on the broad prairie now occupied by the 
United States military reservation south of and at time 
part of the Nisqually Indian post, established in 
18 was the first and for many years the only white settlement in the 
Puget Sound region. Doctor Tolmie was placed in thereof in 
1833 and so remained for many years, a commanding figure in the his- 
tory of the Northwest While Gibbs with the aid of Doctor 
Tolmie compiled the vocabularies of the surrounding tribes of 
and these have been published by the Smithsonian Institution 
knowledge of the Indian tongues enabled him to 
ance to Governor Stevens ir 

In his vocabulary of the 
the Indians between the 
the Columbia River, 
the Nisqually he noted “ 


Pacific 
Frasier 


George Gibbs 


Tolmie in Co.'s 
located 
Tacoma one 
teservation This 
charge 


here, 
Indians, 
Gibbs's 
render valuable 
making treaties with the Indians in 
Wenatchee the general 


Cascade 


assist 
1852. 
language of 
and 
that of 
He said 


Indians, 
the Mountains 
I’ koma, peak.” In 
fakob, the name of Mount Rainier.’ 


eastern slope of 


Gibbs entered “ snow 
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further that northwesterr 





thre dialects treated “b” and “m” as con- 
vertible. Takob ” is equivalent to “ Takom™” or “ T’koma.” 
‘Far from coining the word, Winthrop did not even change its 
Indian form, as some have supposed, by modifying the mouth-filling 
fahoma’ of the Yakimas into the simpler, stronger, and more musical 
racoma hie is as pure Indian as the other, and Winthrop’s popu- 
larization of the word was a public service as perpetuating one of the 
most magnificent of our Indian place names.” (Williams's The Moun- 
tain That Was “* God,” p. 197.) 
lboctor Tolmie and G. M. Dawson compiled their Comparative Vocabu- 
laries of the Indian Tribes of British Columbia, published by authority 
{ Parliament, at Montreal in 1884 In this work, referring to Gibbs, 
Tolm ays 
I have, besides otherwise aiding in his researches, transmitted to 


him many Vocabularies, some of which have been printed 


lie say further 

‘In Niskwalll ‘b’ is interchangeable with ‘m.’ Gibbs used ‘b’ often 
when I thought ‘m’ more suitable.” 

ludge James G. Swan in a letter printed in the Wickersham pamphlet, 
ereipafter referred to, says that Doctor Tolmie told him more than 
ence that “ Ta-ho-ma means a white, snow-covered mountain. Prof. 
Bailey Willis, of Stanford University, said in a recently published letter 
that about 1883, in correspondence with him, Doctor Tolmie wrote of 


the mountain as “ Tacoma,” using by preference the name used by the 


with whom he has been so long and so intimately associated. 
These vocabularies compiled by Gibbs and Tolmie are most significant 

because, as Doctor Tolmie says, they were made with a view to record 

words 


Indian 


euch Indian before 


they became affected by contact with any 
other rac The purpose was something more than merely lingual—it 
was ethnological, That is to say, the vocabularies were made to pre- 
serve a record of Indian words in their purity whereby the origin and 
relationship of the aborigines to others of the human race might be 
traced through their language. They are wholly distinct from the 
(hinook jargon, which is a mixture of tongues 
In 1861, before the publication of Winthrop’s The Canoe and the 
Saddle, the United States Navy had a gunboat named Tahoma, The 
boat's name must have been brought to Washington by some naval 
officer who had before that visited these waters and thus learned the 


riame the Indians applied to the mountain. (See Williams’s 1913 edition 
316.) 

In 1892 and 1893, Judge James Wickersham collected and reduced to 
writing the testimony the Indians themselves. He further produced 
meeting of the Tacoma Academy of Science old 
dians who testified through their interpreter, and the Indian word was 
heard by many learned Tacoma citizens in its purity. 
base been printed and can be had from us on application. 
xo collected confirms Gibbs and is summed up as follows: 


of The Canoe and the Saddle, note on p 


ot 


before a notable 


The testimony 


and Nisqualli name for the mountain is “ Tacobet,” the “b” in the | 
Indian is interchangeable with “m,” and hence we find the words “ Ta- 
coman”™ and “ Tacoban Peter Stannup, a full-blooded, educated Puy- | 
allup Indian, says, in a letter included in the publication, that “ Ta- 
ko-ma”™ is generally used for a peak that is distinguished or highly 
honored, The Yakima-Klickitat name is “ Ta-cho-ma,” with the “ch” 
as in German, but most frequently written as “ Ta-ho-ma.” The name 


means an especially distinguished, high, snow-covered mountain, and is 


a fair, honest, Indian noun. 
The name “ Tacoma” was made familiar to the whole country through 
that charming classic of the Pacific Northwest, The Canoe and the 


Saddle, of Theodore Winthrop, commemorating his visit to these parts | 


tn 1853. At that time he stayed for a while at Fort Nisqually with 
Doctor Tolmie. He came alone with Indians by canoe from Port Town- 
send to Nisqually, and went alone with Indians through Naches Pass 
to The Dalles, thence eastward and counter to the stream of emigrants 
with their covered wagons coming westward over the Oregon Trail. 
Winthrop never saw his book in print. Enlisting at the first call of 
Father Abraham, he laid down a life of the highest promise in battle 
at Big Bethel in 1861, many years before the city of Tacoma came into 
being. He was a close and accurate student of the Indians and at 
to apply their words with accuracy. For reasons wholly disin- 
terested, discarded the meaningless name “ Rainier" for the aborigi- 
nal name which he deemed fit and appropriate. 

Other 


who 


pains 
he 
disinterested witnesses who can not be gainsaid are those 
is known, were the first to climb to its summit. They 
applied the fine aboriginal name without thought of flattering anyone 
or of commemorating their own exploit. Gen. Hazzard Stevens and 
P. B. Van Trump, in August, 1870, made the first ascent. Stevens's 
aecount is in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1876, under the 
title, “The Ascent of Tak-homa.” He there tells us that his guide, 
the Indian, Sluiskin, knew the mountain by no other name; that the 
name was the specific name of the mountain exactly as when white men 
ef the locality speak of “The Mountain” it means the one that is 
the highest and greatest of all; that when used generically the name 
was accompanied with another word, such as “Tacoma Wynatchee,” 
meaning Mount Wenatchee, designating some smaller peak. 

Again 


eo far as 


In- | 
All this evidence | 


The Puyallup | 


and later in 1870, the summit was reached by F. 8. Emmons, | 
un engineer of international reputation, then serving on a United | stuff,” we have what President Roosevelt said to a Seattle delegation 
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JUNE 16 


He made a full and comprehensive report 


States Government survey. 
of the mountain's glacial system and its topography in general. The 
Emmons Glacier on the east side, the largest glacier on the mountain, 
as worthily named in his honor. Throughout his report he speaks 
of the mountain as “ ‘Tachoma,” 

There is much more direct testimony as to the aboriginal name 
which space does not permit us here to enlarge upon. The reader is 
referred to The Mountain, published by Justice to the Mountain Com- 
mittee; The Name of Mount Tacoma, a reprint with added matter; 
the Wickersham pamphlet; and Volume II of Publications of Wasb- 
ington State Historical Society. 

The name “Rainier” was bestowed upon the mountain by Capt. 
George Vancouver, of the British Navy, who explored and mapped these 
waters in 1792, as a compliment to his friend Peter Rainier, then cap- 
tain, afterwards a rear admiral. Rainier had no connection whatever 
with the discovery, exploration, or progress of the Pacific coast of 
North America. No one claims that he ever saw these shores. He 
served his country well against us in the War for Independence, win- 
ning his captaincy by the capture of the American privateer Polly off 
the coast of South Carolina. This fact hardly qualifies Rainier as a 
name for our greatest mountain, much less for a chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, who exclude from their membership 
descendants of those who were in those critical times loyal to King 
George III. H. H. Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific coast, tells 
us that Vancouver's nomenclature was often marked by an unworthy 
spirit of unfairness and injustice toward Spanish and American navi- 
gators, and that— 

“It were well for one 
Captain Vancouver 


coveting easy 
about this time, 


immortality to be a friend 


of the aboriginal owners and 


| oceupants being, like the earlier Spanish navigators, wholly ignored in 





his naming.” 

Nor must it be forgotten in this connection that Vancouver's nomen- 
clature was avowedly designed to mark his attempted annexation of the 
country to the realm of George III. 

The Straits of Fuca were visited by the Yankees Kendrick and Gray, 
discoverer of the Columbia River, and were explored and mapped by 
the Spaniards before Vancouver came. Vancouver explored and mapped 
the connected waters we now know as Puget Sound. There is no 
inconsistency in our use of the term “ Puget Sound,” because Peter Puget, 
serving under Vancouver, actually made the survey of the inlets lying 
south of the city of Tacoma, and Vancouver limited the name to these 
portions, but the term has become extended to all the waters leading 
in from the Straits south of Point Wilson. 

The Legislature of the State of Washington in 1917, voicing the 
sentiment of the State, including Seattle, as manifested by an almost 
unanimous press, by an overwhelming vote of both houses, requested 
the Geographic Board to drop the name “ Rainier” and choose for the 
mountain that form of the aboriginal name which the board should 
find to be correct. This should have ended the matter. The refusal 
of such a board to heed such a request coming from the State of 
Washington is not entitled to respect. The ostensible excuse is the 
“right of Vancouver to name the mountain, and the worthiness of 
Rainier in particulars removed far as possible from considerations 
affecting the Northwest coast. . 

Pilate sacrificed truth at the behest of a mob which, blinded by 
jealousy to all considerations of their own best interests and what 
was due to their own land and nation, shouted, “Away with Him! 
We have no king but Caesar!” So now jealous influences would sup- 
press all the facts and all considerations of the fine name, with all its 
patriotic associations with such characters as Winthrop and Stevens, 
both of whom served their country on the battlefield, the one making 
the supreme sacrifice Many years before the city was named. All must 
be forgotten because they apply the name “ Tacoma,” and to justify a 
senseless nomenclature bestowed in the interests of George III, a king 
of whom Britons are not proud. This will never be accepted as a 
solution. 

The city of Tacoma can hardly be expected to consent to suppress 
the plain facts concerning her own good name in deference to jealous 
hostility directed against herself. She owes a duty to herself and to 
the world ever to proclaim the facts concerning her own name. The 
name has fine significance—the great white mountain—the Tacoma of 
all the Tacomas—as it really is. It should add interest even to those 
who may prefer the other name out of deference to authority, real or 
supposed, to know that the mountain has such a fine aboriginal name. 
If the people of Tacoma, yielding to sinister influences, permit such 
facts to be forgotten, they would be sadly lacking in self-respect and 
character. 

President Taft, on the occasion of his visit in 1911, in public speeches 
in Seattle as well as in Tacoma, referred to the mountain as Mount 
Tacoma and by no other name. In a public address on October 10, 
1911, printed in all the papers, resfionding to the remark of his intro- 
ducer that “we of Tacoma and many of our good friends call it by 
the old original name, Mount Tacoma,” he said, “I always think of 
the mountain by its original name.” 

For the flippant who say that the city’s advocacy is “ small-town 


1950 


calling on him at the White House, when he asked them if their city 
had not become big enough and well enough assured of its future to 
drop its opposition to the aboriginal name. And further, on another 
occasion Mr. Roosevelt said: “ Why should we Americans abandon the 
splendid Indian name *‘ Tacoma’ in order to call our noblest landmark 
after a with our history is 
fought against us infant Nation?” In a letter to 
Mr. Walter J. Thompson advocating the Tacoma for 
Rainier, Mr. Roosevelt said: “It has always struck me as a piece of 
genuine childishness to follow any other course.” 

fhe aboriginal name has the sincerity and directness of the natural 
native mind, indicating a reverence well worthy of the respect of the 
civilized. It with the land. It is distinctive of Northwest 
America. It partakes of the nature of the mountain it designates. In 

The Ascent of Denali,” Archdeacon Stuck says: 

“There is to the author's mind a 
offensive to him as that 
lind and ignores the native names of 
conspicuous and natural objects, almost always appropriat 
lays them with names that are nor the 
other. * * ®* Let at least the these great moun 
tains remain to show that there once dwelt in the land a simple, hardy 
the rigors of its climate the inhos 
ind flourished, until 
» put corruption into their blood.” 
In the Atlantic Monthly, vol. 51, p. 231, Helen 
‘The Indian name of Mount Rainier was * Tac 

to some, mountain’; 


foreigner whose connection 


were an 


only that he 
when we 


substitution of 


most 


runs 


ruthless ar that 


pass by, in the 


certain 
ye ars 


rogance 


gzrows more the temper 


comes to a ‘new’ contemptuously 


and over 
neither the 


names of 


commonly, one 


native 
braved 


race who suecessfully 


their environment 


and 
pitality of the septic contact of 
a superior ra 
Hunt Ja 
oma,” m accord 
others, ‘heart food’ or 
reugh the clumsy English phras 
and a sentiment worthy of the mountain and 
nature It is a shame to the name 
small from the 
perverse substituting the 


kson says 
aning 
* snow according to 

rreast food.’ One catches a glimpse ft! 
of a subtly beautiful idea 
of the reverential 
Retaining it 


Indian abandon 
for the town is a 


There s¢ 


atonement for 
injustice in 


stealing it 


mountain ms a names 
of wandering foreigners, however worthy, and however enterprising in 


names born of love, and 


centuries ago: names sacred, moreover. as 


discovery, for the old 
many 
mementoes which soon will b 


inspired by poetry we 
the 
hands 


know not how only 


left of a race that has died at our 


RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary} whether the bill (H. R. 10881) 
to amend the World War veterans act of 1924, as amended, has 
been given a preferential status on the calendar by the Repub 
lican steering committee’ 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the intention is that the 
bill shall follow the disposition of the rivers and harbors bil! 

Mr. GEORGE. That has not vet been determined? 

Mr. MeNARY. Not that I have been advised, but that has 
been the program which the steering committee and others have 
had in mind for some little time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I take it that is the program? 

Mr. McNARY. I should not want to speak with the full 
authority that the Senator would like to impress upon my words 
It is my opinion, however, that it will follow the river and har- 
bor bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
from Oregon yield for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
vield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. [I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The fear has been expressed 
by some who are interested in the amendment to the veterans’ 
relief laws that after the passage of the measure by the Senate 
Congress may adjourn and a pecket veto follow, with no oppor- 
tunity afforded the advocates of the legislation to pass the meas 
ure over the veto, That feeling is quite extensive. I have 
received, perhaps, a hundred telegrams from different parts of 
the United States, suggesting that there is great danger of the 
failure of the legislation, notwithstanding the admitted neces- 
sity for it in legislative circles, through adjournment prior to 
action by the Executive and within 10 days after its passage 
through Congress. I merely want to suggest that it is desirable 
to pursue a policy which will give opportunity for the final 
disposition of that legislation before adjournment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am in accord with the state 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. I think that feeling of 
fear might well be allayed by an early consideration of the 
bill. I had in mind, if the program shall not then have been 
finally settled as between that measure and the motor bus bill, 
that to-morrow morning it might be well to consider the veter 
ans’ bill during the morning hour; and I shall ask for an 
adjournment this evening 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator from Oregon will move 
an adjournment this evening so that the bill may be considered 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas [I make the additional sug- 
gestion that unless the unfinished business shall be promptly 


the Senator from Oregon 
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-the proba 
is under con 
temporarily to lay 


disposed of—and I hope that course will be taken 
bilities are that while the river and harbor bill 
sideration au opportunity way be afforded 
it aside and to take up the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That opportunity may come later in the aftet 
noon, I assure the Senator from Arkansas and the Se 
from Georgia, however, that I perate with them in 
securing early consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator f 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am quite in a 
said about the veterans’ bill It ought ssed at 
earliest possible moment, and there ought sufficient 
given to Congress thereafter, before adj t. to aet 0 
it definitely and conclusively, notwithstan the Bxecu 
tive may do in respect to it However, le » ‘a ntion 
of my brethren to the fact that the river and harbor bill is of 
extraordinary importance to the House , raordinat 
importance to many Members of the Senate as we! It mu 
necessity go to conference passed by 
both Houses, I take j with the 
veterans’ bill because of 
Finance Committee 

I would not wish to see the 
after ve begin consideration of it. and it be taken 
as absolute that if we the bill it must go to conference 
that thereafter immediately the veterans’ bill may be up, 
and passed, I think, in a very short period, and it must go to 
conference. It therefore behooves us in the Senate to see that 
in the interim while these bills are being considered, either in 
the Nenate or in conference, there be no respecting 
the final adjournment of Congress 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. that is the 
going to suggest to the Senator from California, te the 
from Georgia, to the Senator from Arkansas, and to the 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas 
I myself made or had in mind 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If a majority of the Senate will simply 
adhere to the determination that it wil! any final 
adjournment resolution or any proposal fixing a time for final 
adjournment until the veterans’ legislation shall have been 
passed by Congress and acted upon by the Executive, we can 
make certain that that legislation will be disposed of without 
its receiving a pocket veto, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that under no circumstances 
will I be willing to vote in favor of final adjournment until 
the veterans’ legislation shall have been passed on by Congress 
and by the President, and, if vetoed, returned to Congress 


nator 
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wus the suggestion which 


not consider 


Senator from Oregon 


EDNA B 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 969) for 
the relief of Edna LB. Erskine, which was, on page 1, line 11, after 
“1923,” to insert: 

Provided, That no 
excess of 10 per cent 
by any 
rendered in 


ERSKINE 


part of the 
thereof 


agents, 


amount appropriated in this act in 


shall be paid or delivered to or received 


agent or attorney or attorneys, on ac 
shall be unlawful for any 
olleet, withhold rc 


In this act in excess of 10 


count of services 


connection with said claim It 


or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
per cent thereof on 
claim, any 
lating the 
mennor and upon convicti 


$1,000 


account of services rendered In 
to the contrary notwithstanding 
shall be 


m thereof shall be 


onnection with said 


contract Any person vio 


provisions of this act deemed guilty of a misde 


fined in any sum not exceed 


ing 
Mr. COPELAND. 
amendment. 
The motion was agreed to 


lL move that the Senate concur in the House 


OSEPH N 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
ment.of the House of Representatives to the 
the relief of Joseph N, Marin, which was, on page 1 
the word “ship.” to insert “as of June 5, 1800 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate « 
amendment 

The motion was agreed to. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 
Mr, GLASS Mi 
und ask ubanimous consent 
The \ KE PRESIDENT. 
The Chief Clerk read 


Wherea pi 


APPROVAL OF LOAN FLATATIONS 
President, I send to the desk a resolution 
for its immediate consideration. 
Let the resolution be read. 

the resolution (8. Res. 293), as follows: 
Washington 
informal 


FOREIGN 


i rtehe 
disp 8 


from have repeatedly alleged 
approval, to be followed 
United States of approxi 
bonds by the so-called 
rnational Bank, with headquarters in Europe; and 

Whereas in congressional frequent reference 
is been made alleged Department” prohib 

ug Federal banks from establishing business relations of any 
ort with said International Bank: Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That the Secretary of State be, and hereby is, requested 
to inform the Senate upon what authorization of law, constitutional or 
statutory, expressed or implied, does the State Department base its right 
to approve or disapprove investment securities offered for sale in 
the money markets of the United States by 
individuals 
what sanction of 
Department assume the 


bas given 


of the fh 


ely £100.000.000 — of 


irtment 


State Dep 


ormal sanction tation in the 


German reparation 
course of discussion 
“order of the 


to an State 


reserve 


either 


foreign governments, cor- 


porations, or 
(2) By 


State 


law, constitutional or 
right to direct 
Keserve Board or banks with respect to their lawful powers concerning 
the business of banking in foreign countries or th 
banks in the 
States 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, two years ago, when Congress 
was not in session, for the first time the public was apprised of 
the fact that the State Department was undertaking to super- 
vise flotations of securities in the money markets of the United 
States. Happening to be in Washington at the moment, I 
immediately made public protest against the right of the State 
Department to do anything of the kind. I regarded it as an 
unprecedented usurpation of authority by a department of the 
Government that had nothing whatsoever, in law or in pro- 
priety, to do with the financial conduct of banking institutions 
of the country. The only answer then made to my published 
protest was the attenuated excuse that the President of the 
United States, in conjunction with the State Department, was 
charged with the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The only other explanation was made by the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee to the effect that the State Depart- 
ment was only doing what it had done since the foundation of 
the Government. The painful inaccuracy of that statement was 
shown on the very next day by a statement from the State De- 
partment to the effect that this policy was initiated in 1922 
under the Harding administration. 

I am going to ask, Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Record as part of the remarks I am now making the published 
statement which I made at the time for the press, the reply of 
the State Department thereto, and my reply to the State 
Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


statutory, 


investments of these 


foreign securities offered in money markets of the United 


{From the United States Daily, October 14, 1927] 


STATE 
SAYS 


DEPARTMENT 
PRACTICE OF 
Is DANGEROUS 


Is CRITICIZED FoR ACTION ON LOANS—SENATOR GLAS» 

PASSING ON PRIVATE ADVANCES TO OTHER NATIONS 
TEMPTATION TO DISHONESTY LIKELIHOOD oF 
Anousing ILL WILL ABROAD SEEN IN Policy 


AND 


Senator GLass (Democrat), of Virginia, former Secretary of the Treas 
ury, in a October 13, criticized the practice of the 
Department of State in passing upon private loans by American bankers 
to foreign countries The Senator this practice as “an un 
warranted exercise of a unessential power, replete with 
temptation, and even invitation, to dishonesty and oppression.” 

Th full text: 

“ There recently a lot of 
by the the alarming concentration of power in the Federal 
Government at Washington Most of the talk, as well as the com 
ment, has been general and little of it specific, except when politicians 
the and delin- 


statement issued 
described 
dangerous 
statement follows in 
has been talk by public men and comment 
press over 


apd newspapers have persisted in discussing excesses 


quencies of Federal prohibition. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS INVOLVED 


me, in with 


constantly 


“This all trivial to contrast some other things 
that happened are which, singularly 
enough, seem to have attracted little attention and provoked less intel- 
They involve, some of them, not only the liberty and 


seems 


have and recurring 


ligent criticism, 
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the action of the Federal | 


’ Cabinet minister with a ‘ faithless’ 
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property rights of the individual and the sovereignty of the States, 
but a plain usurpation of authority by the Federal Government which 
is as injurious as usurpations of authority are, and, besides, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

“I would like some informed person to tell me the meaning, for ex- 
ample, of the formal official announcement of the Federal Department 
of State that it has approved the private refunding debt proposals of 
the French Government in the United States, together with a Prussian 
and Polish loan totaling $100,000,000? 

TRANSACTIONS ARE PRIVATE 


“ By sanction of what constitutional authority or Federal statute does 
the State Department assume to review and visa private financial trans- 
actions to which citizens of concerns or corporations of this country 
are parties in interest, together with their foreign debtors, and in 
which the Government of the United States has no stake and with which 
it has properly nothing whatsoever to do? 

“TI might go further and ask upon what hypothesis of sound eco- 
nomics does such an appropriation and exercise of power, not granted 
by any law of the Congress, proceed? What facilities, as a practical 
fact, has the Department of State accurately to determine any of the 
intricate details involved in matters of such magnitude and by what 
authority were such facilities, if they exist, provided, and at whose 
cost? In short, who is the trained international banker, with his 


| retinue of aides, the experienced, the tested credit man of the Federal 


Department of State, who assumes to pass upon the investment require- 
ments of this country and to say which of the foreign nations are enti- 
tled to credit in America and upon what terms? 

“I should also be interested to learn to whom this financial expert— 
for essentially he must be an expert—is responsible for the unauthor- 
ized counsel he gives. Likewise, whether his advice is always impartial 
or ever sinister. It may easily be conceived that there will be times, if 
these extraordinary financial processes of the Department of State are 
to continue, when an American banking group will be vitally interested 
to know precisely why its credits were rejected, while the transactions 
of a rival group were favored. Indeed, it might readily occur that a 
foreign government to which American bankers were willing to make 
loans would marvel and feel aggrieved that the Federal Department of 
State had put an embargo on its bonds while officially attesting the high 
credit of another nation. 

“ Since there is no authority for the examination and review of a pro- 
ceeding of this kind, unauthorized by law, it would be interesting to 
know who is to determine whether the power thus irregularly exercised 
was used wisely or improvidently, fairly or capriciously, with intent to 
subserve the public interest or with purpose to enrich some and punish 
others? Except for the unquestioned integrity and approved patriotism 
of the incumbent Secretary of State, who may exactly say that the 
exercise of this unprecedented power, totally at variance with any 
proper function of the Department of State, will not some day be so 
flagitiously prostituted as to result in a distressing scandal? 

NO AUTHORITY FOUND FOR REVIEW OF DEALS 


“The Department of State has no more right to establish a practice 
or adopt a policy of approving or disapproving the foreign loans of 
private individuals, concerns, or corporations in the United States than 
it has to embargo the export commodity trade of this country. It has 
no more right to prohibit the sale of American credits abroad by the 
National City Bank, the Chemical National Bank, or the house of Mor- 
gan, or all these combined, than it has to favor or veto the sale to 
the European trade of the products of General Motors, the United States 
Steel Corporation, Henry Ford, or other private concerns in this 
country. 

“Senator Grass,” broke in one of the newspaper men, “the State 
Department is proposing to ask Congress to give it such power; would 
Congress do it?” 

“Not if Congress happens to be in its right mind,” was the reply. 
“What on earth has the Department of State properly to do with the 
private business transactions of American citizens or concerns with the 
governments or citizens of foreign nations except to demand for them 
equal treatment under the laws of such foreign nations? The fact that 
the State Department proposes to ask such power is proof positive that 
it knows perfectly well it does not now possess it; hence it has no right 
to exercise it.” 

“Would you vote to delegate such power?" was asked. 

“Of course not,” was the response. “ Such extraordinary power, in- 
congruous and in every way inappropriate, is not essential for the 
achievement of any good purpose, but might too readily be employed in 
illicit and dishonest pursuits. As an expedient of partisan political ad- 
vantage or reprisal it might be used in a way to involve scandal at home 
and ill feeling abroad. 

“An official with less character and devoid of the high sense of probity 
possessed by the incumbent Secretary of State would be tempted to 
pervert the power to perfidious uses. Supersede this thoroughly upright 
and thrifty person, and the imagina- 
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tion would be taxed to compute the profits in the barter of visas and 
vetoes which might ensue. I am not making the thoughtless mistake of 
arguing against an essential power merely because it might be abused, 
but am protesting against an unwarranted exercise of a dangerous, un 
essential power, replete with temptation, invitation, to dis 
and oppression 


and even 


honesty 


INJURY TO COUNTRY PREDICTED FROM PRACTICH 


Che power at and in the way in- 
evitably would draw the Government of this country into sanctions and 
moral obligations which would be, as they already have been, mislead- 
ing and injurious. I say again, what business has the Government at 
Washington to be approving private financial transactions in which the 
Government has no stake and properly should have no concern? Neither 
has it any business to be vetoing such loans and thus assuming, without 
sanction of law, to embargo the sale of American credits abroad. Pri 
vate business has no right to ask or to receive the imprimatur of the 
Government on their credit transactions, nor should foreign governments 
be required to get the permission of our State Department to engage in 
the ordinary commerce of credits or commodities with American business 
concerns, Such concerns should be left to conduct their own business 
on their own responsibility and at their own risk, and purchasers in this 
country of foreign securities taken by American bankers shou!d not be 
persuaded to suppose that a foreign bond issue approved by our Depart 
ment of State is necessarily a secure investment or that an not 
sanctioned at Washington is to be shunned as unsafe.” 

“ Was not something of this sort done by the Treasury Department 
during the World War?” inquired one of the press representatives. 

“IT have no knowledge of anything of the kind during the war,” re- 
sponded Senator GLass. “ Frequently things are done during a war 
which should not be done in times of peace. Furthermore,” he pro- 
ceeded, “ to the Treasury, and not to the Department of State, are mat 
ters of a financial nature properly confided. I recall distinctly that in 
a postwar exigency, when the Treasury was grappling with the Victory 
loan, and later, in the difficult initial stages of its certificate policy, some 
eastern bankers asked the Treasury if certain contemplated flotations of 
foreign securities in this country would impede Treasury operations, 
When told that they might these bankers did not pursue the matter; 
but that is a vastly different thing from that I am now discussing. 

The Treasury, even in the exigent circumstances cited, assumed no 
authority to visa private loans or to veto them; engaged in no official 
correspondence with foreign governments on the subject. It simply re- 
sponded frankly to an inquiry which bankers were not obliged to mak 
and gave an answer which they were not oblized to regard 


exercise of such best cleanest 


issue 


TREASURY AVOIDED SIMILAR ACTION 


it was so when the United States Chamber of Commerce queried 
the Treasury in the postwar period about a proposed international 
conference in this country which the Treasury was sure would result 
in a discussion of the voreign debts and consequent embarrassment to 
the Treasury; but the Treasury assumed no right to prohibit such 
conferences nor did it make a practice or adopt a policy of approving 
or disapproving. It might have done so with vastly more propriety 
than the Department of State, which has no conceivable relation to 
matters of private, domestic, or foreign finance, whereas the Treasury 
was established to deal with both and does so under sanction of law, 
expressed and implied. 

“ But not even the Treasury, much less the Department of State, is 
charged by law or custom with authority to control the private enter 
prises in the ordinary course of I could easily comprehend 
even now, when the Treasury is engaged in extensive refunding opera- 
tions of its own, how bankers might with propriety ask if their 
activities in foreign securities tended to embarrass the Treasury; but 
I am not aware that the Department of State is authorized to engage 
in international or domestic financial operations.” 

“Do you attach any significance, Senator, to the simultaneous action 
of the State Department on the French refunding project with the 
discussion of the tariff dispute between France and this Government?” 

“The press can conjecture as well as I,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ whether it 
was intended to use the assumed power of approval or rejection of the 
refunding scheme as a cudgel or concession to bring about tariff read 
justment. Anybody should know, in any event that, given the extraor 
dinary power which the State Department has assumed to exercise 
without the sanction of law, it could use it in many ways that might 
embroil this Nation in bitter disputes and hurtful strife.” 

“But,” persisted another newspaper man, “the State Department 
says the thing is voluntary; that the bankers asked the department to 
pass on these proposed loans.” 

“Why do they ask it; merely for fun? Isn’t it perfectly clear that 
the process itself implicitly ties the Government of the United States 
to these private business transactions and in the minds of many 
investors, imevitably creates the impression that the foreign issues 


business. 
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{From the Tnited States Daily, October 18, 1927] 

Stare DeParTMENT CLAIMS RicuT To Pass ON Loans—Senator SMOoT 
DEFENDS Pxrocepure as OLp CusToM OF GOVEENMENT—Mr. Guiass 
AGAIN CRITICIZES ACTION 
The practice of the Department of State in passing upon proposals 

for private loans by American bankers to foreign governments was 

defended in oral statements October 17 by the department and by 

Senator Smoor (Republican), of Utah, chairman of the Senate Com- 

mittee on Finance. 

These statements were in repiy to criticisms made of the practice by 
Senator Guass (Democrat), of Virginia, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and now a member of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

“The State Department is only following out the policy which has 
been pursued by the United States since its very inception,” Senator 
Smoot said. “If everyone is going to be allowed to make loans any- 
where in the world indiscriminately and then, as soon as they get 
into trouble, run to the Government for help, the Government certainly 
ought to have something to say about making the loans.” 

The present policy of passing upon loans, it was stated [by the 
State Department] October 17, began in 1921 when President Harding 
called a group of bankers together and secured their agreement to sub- 
mit all foreign loans which they contemplated floating in the United 
States to the Department of State. 


AGREEMENT WAS EXPLAINED 

Following this the department issued a statement in 1922 saying that 
the understanding between President Harding and the bankers “ does 
not seem sufficiently well understood,” and giving instructions regarding 
the proper channels by which projected foreign loans might be sub- 
mitted to the Department of State. 

Senator Kellogg not have any criticism to make of Senator 
GLASS, it was stated, since he believes Senator GLAss has every right to 
discuss the matter. 


dors 


REPLIES TO DEFENSE MADE BY PRESIDENT 


Senator GLass, in a formal statement given out October 16, referred 
to statements attributed to President Coolidge defending the practice 
of the Department of State. The Senator asserted that this practice of 
the department is “ incontestably, extraconstitutional, and without sanc- 
tion of law.” The Senator's statement follows in full text: 

“There is neither argument nor force in the statement that former 
Secretary Hughes wrote this, that, or the other cautious thing to the 
investment bankers nearly six years ago when this practice, pregnant 
with dangers and possibilities of corruption, outstripping the avarice of 
Teapot Dome, was initiated. Nor does it answer any immediate objec- 
to the practice that the Department of State will persist 
in a course unauthorized by law, regardless of what Congress may think 
about it, and avowedly because it will not trust Congress to deal with 
the subject. 

‘*] should hate to believe that this contemptuous and defiant note 
toward Congress could deter legislative action, should such intervention 
seem the part of wisdom to the only branch of government actually 
charged by the Constitution with the regulation of our commerce with 
foreign nations. 

“This, I may add, is not the first time a Federal department has 
brush Congress aside, as we are reminded by a recent 
epochal decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Much as I like and trust the banking community, I hope nobody 
imagines that I have remonstrated against this irregular exercise of an 
unauthorized power here in Washington because of any concern for these 
international bankers They manage to take care of themselves. My 
protest is against another dangerous centralization of power in the 
Federal Government, and particularly against usurpation of a power 
with which the Executive Government is not legally clothed, and which, 
without responsibility or subject to review, may easily be 
frightfully prostituted in various ways. 

“ Of course, the group of bankers referred to is not only willing but 
eager to have the Federal Government approve its loan. Such approval 
constitutes them the favored protégés of the Government and renders 
them grateful beneficiaries of favors bestowed, as well as expectant 
recipients of benefactions to come. Acquisitiveness is the secret of their 
rejoicing. 

“T notice in this very connection that this obedient group of bankers 
in New York yesterday boasted that $140,000,000 of these approved 
foreign bonds had been placed in the money market recently in one 
week. If this is an actual fact, what does it signify except that this 
considerable fraction of an total of foreign securities, at 
abnormally high interest rates, having the persuasive prestige of United 
States Government approval, is thrust directly in open market competi 
tion with American note and bond issues, which have not the advan- 
tage of their Government’s imprimatur to stimulate their sale? 

“'That’s one of many grave objections to this unauthorized and dis- 
criminating use of the Government's credit; for that, in effect, is what 
it amounts to. 
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“ Every railroad, every public utility of any kind in this country, every 
productive enterprise in America, every domestic business project re- 
quiring large capital and unable to pay ruinous interest rates, and 
indeed, the United States Government itself in its certificate sales and 
lower rate refunding operations, are made the victims of these Goy- 
ernment-blessed foreign securities which Washington thus approves, 
confessedly without knowing one earthly thing about their real value 
or security. 

“TI hesitate to believe that the President, who is so in the habit of 
thinking clearly and of applying his fine common sense to public prob- 
lems, made the statement accredited to him by some of the newspapers 
with reference to State Department control of loans by bankers in this 
country to foreign nations. 

“Certainly it is incredible that the President supposes the Federal 
Constitution, in any of its provisions, confides to the executive branch 
of the Government the right to regulate foreign commerce, or, except in 
pursuance of treaties duly ratified by the Senate of the United States 
and Federal statutes thereunder enacted, to manage foreign affairs. 

“ Hence, the action of the Department of Siate in assuming to estab- 
lish a policy of approving or vetoing private bank loans to foreign 
governments is incontestably extraconstitutional and without sane. 
tion of law. Such a practice is not warranted by a sentence of the 
Constitution, implicit or otherwise, nor by any law of Congress. 

“On the contrary, the Federal Constitution confers on the Congress 
of the United States, in terms, the exclusive power ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.’ And one of the most amazing aspects of 
this alleged executive defense of the State Department’s practice in the 
matter of these foreign loans is the statement imputed to the President 
that this Government control of private financial transactions was 
rendered necessary through a dread that Congress might by legislative 
enactment inaugurate a system of control out of agreement with the 
judgment of the executive branch of the Government. 

“In short, the State Department, utterly without legal authority, sets 
up a dangerous policy of espionage and moral control over private loans 
of American bankers to foreign governments, and in justification can 
find no better excuse than to assert that it did this deliberately to 
prevent the Congress, expressly charged by the Constitution with the 
regulation of such affairs, from instituting legislation dealing with the 
problem. 

“Yielding the impossible premise and conceding the sole right of the 
Executive through his State Department to manage without restraint 
or constraint of law the ‘foreign relations’ of this Government, we 
are for the first time in the history of the country given to understand 
that the term ‘foreign relations’ embraces the private business trans- 
actions of American money lenders. 

“My thought has been that a completely comprehensive definition of 
the term would restrict it to the ‘relations’ of the United States as a 
nation to the governments of foreign nations, as established by treaty 
and prescribed by what the world calls international law. Never before 
have I heard it suggested that the private business transactions of 
individual tradesmen of the sale of credit abroad by American bankers 
constituted an item in this Nation’s ‘foreign relations.’ I confess to | 
being more abashed than convinced by this species of casuistry. 

“It is even now announced that the highly esteemed Secretary of State 
has little, if exactly anything, to do with these approvals or embargoes, 
the exceedingly delicate business being committed to subordinate depart- 
ment attachés. Why publicity should have been given to this important 
piece of information in justification of this objectionable practice I do 
not venture to conjecture. As it seems to me it further cripples the 
defense. 

“It is never pleasant to feel compelled to criticize the administration 
of one’s government in any of its branches. At least, it never is to me; 
and rarely have I done it. It is more agreeable to praise ; and often have 
I done this. There are, however, times when remonstrations are in 
order ; and it has struck me that this is one of the times. 

“The supply of American funds for investment purposes is not in- 
exhaustible ; and when the overload of these prodigious foreign flotations 
begins to sour or default in the hands of those attracted by the will- 


| o’-the-wisp of Government approval the authorities at Washington may 


then realize that my criticism is neither partisan nor unfriendly, but 
is a reasonable protest against transferring financial transactions from 
the realm of sound economics to the bogs and pitfalls of evil politics.” 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 6, 1930, 
The Hon. CARTER GLASS, 

United States Senate, 

Dear SENATOR GLASS: I inclose a list which has been prepared for 
me of the foreign loans since the date for which you asked. I hopa 
this is in satisfactory form, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. P. Corron. 
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Loans regarding which the department has been consulted since November, 1928, with an indication of the action laken ‘hereon 


Bankers | A mount Date ection taken 


ARGENTINA 
| 
Province of Santa Fe iui _..-------| Blair & Co. (Ine.) ; £1, "00, 000 L No objection 
Province of Buenos Aires_- | First National Corporation and Harris, Forbes & Co , 000, 000 Not interested 
(Sullivan & Cromwell, attorneys) 
Pe OF EE in badkbbdetcwes cosa cctsnsenst Chatham Phenix Corporation (Carter, Ledyard & Mil 00, 000 , 1930 Do. 
burn, attorneys) 
Buenos Aires Central Railroad & Terminal Co- - South American Railways Co. (issue marketed through , 500, 000 31, 1930 Do. 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Sullivan & Cromwell, attorneys). | 
Comparia Italo-Argentina de Electricidad, Socié- | A. Iselin & Co. (Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle) _| 10, 1930 Do, 
dad Anonima 
Government of Argentine Nation | Chatham Phenix Corporation = 50, 000, 000 7,1930 | Due to misunderstanding, 
| } department was not con- 
| sulted until after flotation. 
| First National Old Colony Corporation, Hallgarten & 5, 000, 000 y 12, 1930 | Not interested. 
Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. (Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, 
Colt & Mosle) | 
Province of Santa Fe-- jdeceut Chatham Phenix Corporation (Carter, Ledyard & Mil- , 000, 000 ay 17, 193 Do 
| burn) 


Province of Cordoba 


AUSTRALIA 


City of Sydney, New South Wales ..| Bancamerica-Blair Corporation. - ... aa a 5, 000, 000 1930 | Not interested. 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage |\p...... ie io i apitinias 5, 000, 000 
Board, Sydney. jj Banc america-Blair Corporation and associates -. 7, 500, 000 
City of Brisbane... — nen | Bancamerica-Blair Corporation. -. 4 ‘ . | 5, 000, 000 , 1930 Do 
Do.. Lee, Higginson & Co........ ‘ wad a 5, 000, 000 | s, 1930 Do 


, 1930 Do 


| 
| 
| 
| 


City of Antwerp re _.| International Acceptance Bank (Inc.) 10, 000, 000 : No objection. 
Do a | National City Co ‘ — 10, 000, 000 . Do 
Svesaes Brown Bros. & Co. and Illinois Merchants Trust Co 10, 000, 000 5, Do 

(Sullivan & Cromwell) 
Do.. ais es sl _| Guaranty Co. of New York 
al all reer ee acinlats eiiaiae do 
Do.. webs National City Co 


10, 000, 000 . Do 
11, 000, 000 | , Not interested, 
(? : Do 


BRAZIL 


State of Pernambuco. - a ‘ _...., White, Weld & Co 7 2, 000, 000 : Do 
State of Rio de Janeiro. _. nee ‘ ; E. H. Rollins & Sons (Hornblower, Miller & Garrison) 000, 000 ; Do. 
State of Minas Geraes.-..__.... .....| Kuhn, Loeb & Co ; 5, 000, 000 : Do. 
State of Rio de Janeiro... -_. abiiniiennniia ..| E. H. Rollins & Sons... a i, 000, 000 20, 1929 | Do 
Association of Cocoa Growers of Bahia | Philip 8. Smith & Co. BIAS ; hs 3, Not interested 
State of Minas Geraes i ‘ = National City Co ai oo , 000, 000 ppt , 192 Do 
State of Espirito Santo. -........... 3 _.| Dillon, Read & Co... , 760, 000 . De 
State of Sao Paulo ...| Speyer & Co. and J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpo- £2, 000,000 | Ne Letter from bankers was ac- 
ration knowledged without com- 
ment (coffee valorization 
financing) 
Speyer & Co jabaeaenenss : 000, 000 . 19 Not interested 


' 
Mortgage Bank of Brazil and South America......| Blair & Co. (Inc.)__- . i a 5, 000, 000 3, No objection 


CANADA 


Canadian Nationa! Railways aes otavtemult An ace ae $35, 000,000 | Nov ; No objection 
Do... : canee Chase Securities Corporation _ - bee ; 8, 000, 000 | Mar . Do 
Lo sles sduebnedbans —e Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 4 | 000, 000 | June No opinion expressed, 


CHILE | 7 

Chilean Government National City Co___...-- : dois ij oa , 000,000 | Mar. 2,1 No objection 

Chilean municipalities : se | Brown Bros. & Co., Grace National Co. (Inc.), E. H 5, 000,000 | Mar. 25, | Do 
Rollins & Sons (Inc.) (Sullivan & Cromwell) 

Mortgage Bank of Chile | Kuhn, Loeb & Co__. J atid 000,000 | June 26, Do 

City of Santiago 7 Grace National Bank, Brown Bros. & Co., E. H. Rollins 3, 000,000 | Mar ; Not interested 
& Sons (Sullivan & Cromwell). 

Chilean Government. National City Co..._. nainititnianiesel | 25, 000,000 | Apr. 23, Do 

City of Santiago Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Hallgarten & Co. (Chadbourne, 2, 200,000 | May Do 
Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown). 

COLOMBIA 


Agricultural Mortgage Bank_...............- W. A. Harriman & Co. (Inc.), the Equitable Trust Co 5, 000, 000 No objection 
of New York (Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & 
Reed.) 
Department of Antioquia i daeteataael ...---| Blair & Co. (Inc.) il , , 750, 000 29, Do 
Municipality of Barranquilla__-_- Central Trust Co. of Llinois (Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, 500, 000 . Not interested, 
Colt & Mosle). , 000, 000 | 
COSTA RICA 


Republic of Costa Rica_.- | First National Corporation (Sullivan & Cromwell) ___. 2, 750, 000 No objection 
j Do 


Republic of Cuba... .......... ee ie | Chase National Bank , 600, 000 I ! No objection, 
DENMARK 


Copenhagen Telephone Co_.__.._--- .... Guaranty Co. of New York - , 700,000 | Jan. 2f, No objection 
Loan Association of Consolidated Municipalities li in 7 a 31, 000, 000 lay , Not interested. 
of Denmark. 


Brown Bros. & Co.and associate (Sullivan & Cromwell)-| , i Do 
i 
FINLAND 


Central Bank for Cooperative Agricultural Credit | National City Co ini 2, 500, 000 , No objection. 


Societies 


City of Helsingfors ...-...| Brown Bros. & Co. and associates (Sullivan & Cromwell) _| , 090, 000 . 9 | Not interested, 
GRRMANY 


Rudolph Karstadt (Inc.) Scholie Bros _ - anti aaininidnciedia , 000, 000 9, 1928 | No objection, 
Dortmund Municipal U tilities ...-| Field, Glore & Co. (Inc.) (Hornblower, Miller & Garri- | 3, 000, 000 15, 1928 Do 
son). 
Ruhr Housing Corporation....... einai Dillon, Read & Co . 4, 600, 000 2H, 1928 Do 
United Steel Works Corporation_.___. do nannies sche iia aa 5, 000, 000 11, 128 Do 
Province of Hanover, State of Prussia, Harz Water | Lee, Higginson & Co 4, 000, 000 23, 1929 Do. 
Works Loan, second series i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Loe coarding which the department has been consulted since November, 1998, with an indication of the action taken thereon--Continued 
a aintesitahadinaeiielanimnahiiiaiaes : a —_ 
| Bankers Amount | Date | Action taken 
she 
GERMANY—continued | 
Berlin City Electrie Co Dil i ee ¢ -| $15, 000,000 | Jan. 25, 1929 No objection. 
Harpener Bergbau A. G. zm Dortmund (Harpen | Nat City Co Be et ee ee adele ‘| 10, 000, 000 | Feb 2, 1929 | Do. ' 
Mining Corporation) | i : 
Burbach Potash Co Dill Rend & Os! wei) the eee 6, 500, 000 | Feb 1, 1929 Loan considered by Cabinet, : 
| Department objected. 
| | | (Government-fostered mo- 
| nopoly.) 
Kuhr Chemical Corporation. .............- 0 neste iia il i a iS ee 3,000,000 | June 7, 1929 | No objection. 
(jerman Government do a 4 eee | 4), 000,000 | June 18, 1929 | Do. : 
Berlin Communications Co Kuhn, Loeb & Co_. “ ree ee 7, 500,000 | July 12,1929 | Do. 
Dominican Nuns of the Congregation of St. Cath- | Bitting & Co. of St. Louis (Nagel & Kirby)-_.......... 575, 000 July 22,1929 | Not interested. ’ 
erine of Siena | 
DPentsehe Dampfschiflahrts-Gesellschaft, | Guaranty Co. of New York.........-- ‘ 6, 000, 000 | Sept. 23, 1929 | Do. : 
Hiansa,”’ Bremen : 
City of Hanover Brown Bros. & Co_. ‘ 3, 500, 000 | Sept. 30, 1929 Do. : 
City of Berlin Brown Bros. & Co. and associates (Sullivan & Crom- 15, 000,000 | Nov. 25, 1929 | Do. : 
well : 
\'nited Industrial Corporation Harris, Forbes & Co-. . 5, 000,000 | Jan. 8, 1930 | Do. : 
emens & Halske A. G em MARR. 5c 5cinaccinndnndteeeees ; 14, 000,000 | Jan. 14,1930! = Do. : 
Khine-West phalia Electric Power Corporation OE a ee ee re | 20, 000,000 | Mar. 14, 1930 Do. 7 
Berlin City Electric Co Dillon, Read & Co a mnbenil ites 15, 000, 000 | Mar. 27, 1930 Do. 7 j 
Mitteldeutsches Kraftwerk Magdeburg Aktienge- | A. G@. Becker & Co__._... eee. | 4, 000, 000 May 14, 1930 | No objection. : 
elischatt | j 
Saar Basin Consolidated Counties Ames, Emerich & Co. and associates........- | 7, 500,000 | May 29, 1930 | Not interested : 
Gelsenkirchen Mining Corporation Dillon, Read & Co._..............-...- : 25, 000, 000 |__._.do cs Do 
GREAT BRITAIN | , 
British Power & Light Corporation (Ltd. Seis. eee ee ieee ...| May 9, 1929 | No opinion expressed | 
lautaro Nitrate Co, (Ltd.) The National City Co peau ewnatiee aan 5 dita eae 32, 000,000 | June 14, 1929 | No objection. 
| 
GREECE | 
Greek Governmett....<<<ccccccccccsecccs et Lc nes ieatdcdetechasdbinatudenaadis 7, 500,000 | May 1, 1930 | Not interested. 
HUNGARY | | 
Roval Hungarian Government eat  Tl.....ccenkanehs scssudellakosswibadkakneleans | 4) Apr 2, 1930 | Not interested. 
| 
ITALY | 
} } 
Societa Italiana Ernesto Breda Per Construzioni | Dillon, Read & Co_...........--...--.2----. eee nee eee 5, ww, 000 | Dec. 15,1928 | No objection. 
Meceanichi 8 | 
Piedmont H ydro-Electrie Co. of Turin. .........-. Bancamerica- Blair Corporation and associates (Cravath, &, 000, 000 } June 43,1929 Do. 
de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood) 
Do S Bancamerica-Blair Corporation and Chase Securities | 4, 000, 000 | Dec. 9, 1929 | Not interested. 
Corporation (Cravath, deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood) 
City of Turin Bancamerica-Blair Corporation and associates 7, 500,000 | Mar. 13, 1930 Do. 
Piedmont Hydre-Electric Co. of Turin | Bancamerica-Blair Corporation | 15, 000, 000 | Mar. 19, 1930 Do. fi 
| | 
JAPAN | 
Yoho Electric Power Co. (Ltd.), Tokyo Guaranty Co. of New York aE in pitied 11, 450,000 | June 7, 1929 | No objection. 
Imperial Japanese Government....... Me Ot SCA, « co uc.cmuienanieeenetin eteieediene 50, 000, 000 May 9%, 1930 Do. 
NETHERLANDS | i 
} ¥ 
K » ( I Bont & Oi. «. <aniesttiennseenetennes 40, 000, 000 Mar. 3, 1930 | Not interested. 
NORWAY | | 
Norway Kommunal Bank Guar y Co. of New York | Kr 10, 160, 000 | May 28, 1930 | Not interested. 
Kingdom of Norway Municipalities Bank | Brown Bros. & Co. and associates (Sullivan & Cromwell) | Kr. 40,000,000 | June 2, 1930 Do. 
by 7 International Manhattan Co. (Inc.) (Cravath, deCers- | Sh, 360,000 | June 4, 1930 Do. 
dar “waine & Wood) } 
RUMANIA } 
| | 
k ! i I N opoties | ute Blair & Co. and associates (Cravath, deGersdorff, Sw aine | 10, 008, 000 | Jar 1), 1926 | No objection. 
; &wW | 
} 
SWEDEN | } 
i ' 
Kr & Toll ¢ anit | Lee, Higginson & Co_...........-.- es | 5, 000, 000 | Feb. 28, 1929 | No objection. 
URUGUAY | | 
Republic of Uruguay sli ahaa ..-| Guaranty Co. of New York ................. tae * 17, 000, 000 | Mar. 24, 1930 | Not interested. 
Do Bancamerica-Biair Corporation 10, 000, 000 | Mar. 24, 1930 Do 
I we — Haligarten & Co. and associates (Sullivan & Cromwell) 17, 581, 000 | Mar. 31, 1930 Do. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
City of Belgrade Blair & Co. (Inc.) etn citemniatediiteed 3, 000, 000 | Dec. 15, 1928 | No objection. 
Dx | Bancamerica-Blair Corporation _..................-..-.. 3, 000,000 | June 19, 1929 Do. 
. mnipeenaia a f bs nti 1 
25,000 share ? Possibly $20,000,000. * Between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000, 
Probable * Short-term credit. * Uruguayan pesos. j 
Mr. GLASS. 1 may say that 1 did not pursue the matter when | been stupefied for that length of time; and yet here the State ’ 
Congress convened because | had been told in a quiet way that | Department assumes the right to approve foreign loans which { 
the then Secretary of State would be glad to discontinue the | go into fhe money market with the moral indorsement of the | 
practice. lt was also told at that time that the State Department | United States Government to compete with domestic loans that i 
had consented to exercise this function, which it had no lawful | have not the approval of the United States Government. / 


right to assume, becanse it wanted to compel a certain foreign 


government to adjust its indebtedness to this country. That 
has been done, and even this untenable excuse no longer applies. 
Yet we see it printed in the newspapers that the State Depart- 
meut has given its informal approval to the flotation of this 
loan on the American market and that such informal approval 
would be followed by its formal sanction. 

For the last two years, as all of us know, it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult for States, for subdivisions of States, for anybody 


to fluat loans on the American market. The bond market bas 


I ask permission to insert in the Recorp following the matter 
which 1 have been authorized to insert a statement from the 
State Department of its activities in this direction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission will 
be granted to print the matter referred to by the Senator. 

(The statement referred to appears in the Recorp following 
the extracts previously printed on request of Mr. GLass.) 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the table itself, inclosed in the 
letter of June 6, 1950, of the Undersecretary of State, which let- 
ter bas just been ordered printed in the Recorp, would seem to 
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indicate that the State Department, without any regularly con- | 
stituted facilities fer such business, has set itself up as a cen- 
tral bank for clearing foreign investment loans. As far as I 
have been able informally to ascertain, this has been done with- | 
out legal sanction; hence the purpose of the resolution which I 
have sent to the desk and which has been read to the Senate is 
to find out definitely and officially what basis there is in law 
for this assumption of such an extraordinary function by the 
Department of State. 

It will be noted that of the nearly 100 transactions appearing | 
in this table the Department of State ventured to object to but | 
one flotation. This private loan through a private banking | 
house seems to have been considered by the Cabinet. By what | 
authority this was done is beyond my comprehension. No de- | 
partment of the Government, as I can see, is authorized to re- 
view such transactions or to take action in any direction. If any 
department of the Government were authorized to consider and 


decide such matters it would seem to be the Treasury Depart- | 


ment and not the Department of State. 

And, finally, this persistent talk in the other branch of Con- 
gress, some of it incorporated in resolutions proposed, about a 
certain “order of the State Department” to the officials of the 
Federal reserve banks! 
has no more right to issue an order to the Federal reserve banks 
than has the village blacksmith. At least that is my conception 
of the matter. If I am wrong I should like the State Depart- 
ment in response to the foregoing resolution, to tell us wherein it 
is so. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11781) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with and the bill be read 
for amendment, the committee amendments to be first 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
passed the Ransdell bill to establish a National Institute of 
Health in Washington. This is a very notable act on the part 
of the Senate. I think the Senator from Louisiana deserves 
great credit for the enthusiasm and energy which he displayed 
in passing this bill. 

I find in the Washington Star of yesterday an article by Hud- 
son Grunewald entitled “ War Declared on Disease.” It is a 
description of the Ransdell bill and its proposals. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


War Dectarep on Disease—Capitat To Be Center OF Biccest FIGHT 
Ever Wacep UNper PLANS APPROVED BY CONGRESS 
By Hudson Grunewald 


The passage of the Ransdell bill to establish a National Institute of 
Health in Washington, D. C., marks the beginning of a new chapter in 
the history of medicine; a new contribution by the United States to 
medical knowledge of the most far-reaching influence in the relief of 
human suffering. A veritable declaration of war against all the physical 
forces detrimental to health on a greater scale than ever before at- 
tempted, this bill centers in the Nation's Capital all of the country’s 
medical and scientific resources for the combating of disease, and creates 
in Washington a clearing house of health for all the world. 

Here, under a commander in chief, will be marshaled the Nation's 
army of experts in the sciences of medicine, surgery, chemistry, physics, 
biology, bacteriology, pharmacology, pharmacy, dentistry, and allied pro- 
fessions, in a concerted drive to prevent disease by ascertaining its cause 
and applying preventive measures in advance of its outbreak. 

Here in the Nation's Capital will be founded an institution devoted 
salely to the study, investigation, and research in problems relating to 
the health of man, where every available facility will be provided to aid 
and encourage scientists to combat illness and to solve the many remain- 
ing mysteries of disease, and where all medical knowledge and every 


advance in the promotion of human health will be pooled and correlated 
for the benefit of mankind. 


PLANNED ON RECORD SCALB 


Here will be begun new researches in cancer on a greater scale than 
ever before attempted; new investigations into the cause and cure of 


Mr. President, the Department of State | 


con- | ; 
| Surgeon General, for the special purpose of pure scientific research to 
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new studies of influenza and pneu- 
Here for the first time the scientists of an entire Nation will 
unite in a mass attack against the common cold and against other wide 
spread maladies to which all are heir 


infantile paralysis and heart disease ; 
monia. 


Here will be made new discov- 
erlies, new and better methods of cure and treatment will be found to 
replace those now In use, and new and greater safeguards of health will 
be devised. 

No institution has ever been founded anywhere in the world for the 
combating of disease on so large a scale, and there is no means of fore 
telling what may be its eventual benefits to humanity 

The bill has been termed “ the 


most forward step ever taken by the 
American Government.” 


And it affords the United States “ the unique 
opportunity to give to our country a new and powerful weapon for 
attack on the greatest problems of maintenance of health and cure of 
disease which is not duplicated or equaled elsewhere.” 

“While war claims its sacrifices in millions of lives,’ declared Sen- 
ator JosspH E. RANSpeLL (Democrat), of Louisiana, author of the 
bill, “ disease each year claims its ten of millions. * * * Can we 
not use for the solution of these problems the same methods so suc 
cessfully employed in the solution of means of making war? The ex 
perience of the ages is now being drawn upon in this fight against dis 
ease, but the means are entirely 
tinued ravishment of disease.” 

“United efforts of the Navy, the Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, 
Service, ete., is now the self-understood method of 
an enemy,” Dr. Julius Stieglitz, of the University of Chicago, has 
pointed out. “ Similarly, a campaign against disease, against invading 
microbes and disorganized body functions will give the greatest promise 
of success in an institution that can continuously call upon eminent 
men in the fields of science studying disease to give their whole sery 
ice to the planning and execution of the campaign against these deadly 
enemies to the life of our people.” 


inadequate, as shown by the con- 


Air 
campaign against 


CONTAINS THRER FEATURES 

The definite object of the Ransdell bill is to promote the health of 
human beings, to improve their earning capacity, to reduce their living 
expenses, to increase their happiness, and prolong their lives It has 
unselfish interests to serve, and its beneficent results will enter every 
home in the Nation. 

The bill contains three distinct features: 

First. The creation of a National Institute of Health in the Publie 
Health Service under the administrative direction and control of the 
ascertain the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
beings. It does not create any new 


human 
bureaus or new commissions, but 
utilizes existing Government machinery and provides for such enlarge 
ment of the Hygienic Laboratory which is merged in and made an 
essential part of the national institute. It authorizes the appropria 
tion of $750,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for con 
struction and equipment of additional buildings at the present Hygienic 
Laboratory of the Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Second. It authorizes the Treasury Department to accept gifts uncon- 
ditionally for study, investigation, and research in problems relating 
to the health of man and matters pertaining thereto, with the proviso 
that if gifts in the sum of half a million dollars or more are 
the name of the donor shall be attached thereto. 

Third. It proposes the establishment and maintenance in the institute 
of a system of fellowships in scientific research in order to secure the 
proper personnel and to encourage and aid men and women of marked 
proficiency to combat the diseases that menace human health 

The main purpose of the bill as reported is “to arouse our people 
to the imperative necessity and wisdom of preventing the innumerable 
diseases that affect humanity and of making life more comfortable and 
happy by assuring good health, the greatest of temporal blessings.” 
The practical effect of the legislation would be to enlarge the work of 
the Public Health Service and to enable it to fulfill a larger field in 
public-health research. 

“There are millions of sufferers from painful, consuming disease,” 
says Senator RANSDELL, “such as the common cold, about the nature, 
origin, and cure of which little or nothing is known, and which causes 
more deaths and economic waste than any other; as influenza, before 
which modern medicine remains impotent; measles, the offending organ 
isms of which have not as yet been definitely proven; pneumonia, which 
Is still unconquered ; tuberculosis and cancer, which baffle the skill of 
scientists; child-bed sickness so fata] to mothers; infantile paralysis, 
which remains a curse to childhood; Bright's disease, which is so preva 
lent among adult men; anemia, menial troubles, heart lesions, and 
venereal diseases, all of which take heavy toll of human life. Leprosy, 
life’s greatest tragedy, is only slowly being conquered. A great deal 
has been done recently in a scientific way to conquer malaria, but it, 
too, is not thoroughly understood. A vast amotnt of research work is 
awaiting the attention of scientists in the field of medicine and its 
application for the alleviation of suffering.” 


made, 


EXPERTS TO WORK TOGETHER 
“There should be one place in the United States where unceasing 
efforts are being made to conquer disease,’ Senator Corw_anp, of New 
York, told the committee to which the bill was referred, “ it is pathetic 
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to think that infantile 
fatal to-«jay as they 
of controlling 
accomplish this.” 

The plan of the institat« 


and pneumonia are just as 
There must be found means 
Ransdell bill will help to 


a century 
a 


those drea diseases. 
is to make of it a great cooperative, scientific 
organization in which leading experts in every branch of science will be 
to work in unison for the pur- 
pose of discovering all the natural laws governing human life, and espe- 
cially to learn those laws which are detrimental to 
human health 


brought together and given opportunity 


variations of such 


The bill authorizes the use of the site now oceupied by the Hygienik 
Laboratory and adjacent the Government for suitable 
and adequate buildings for the use of the institute as well as the acqui- 
sition of additional sites in or near the District of Columbia. 

Public-bealth by the Federal Government were 
1901 then,” states the committee report, “ com 
mendable progress has been made and many new facts discovered which 
have had an important bearing on the control of disease. 


lands owned by 


investigations 
authorized in “ Since 
The necessity 
for this work far outstripped the facilities for its conduct.” 

teid Hunt, of the Harvard University Medical School, told the com- 
mittee that “never in the whole history of the world have the efforts 
to improve health conditions far behind the advance in other 
The applications to public health are certainly lagging, simply 


been so 


sciences 


because there are no gvod places to study them as they should be 
studied.” 

Pointing to the fact that the United States has lagged behind in 
medico-scientific advances because of its lack of adequate research 
facitities, such as the National Institute of Health will provide, the 


report showed that the big advances made in medicine in the past 60 or 
70 years, with a few outstanding exceptions, have been of foreign origin, 
and the roots of many of them have been in the 


the 


German laboratories, 
supported by German Government 

“The first duty of the State is the care of the health of its citizens,” 
said Dr. W. J. Mayo ip a letter read before “ By means 
of public-health measures in the 
prolonged 12 years. This extraordinary result has been 
brought about through researches by medical men and has been possible 
only through the The physi- 
cian in his ministrations applies for the benefit of his patients the best 
which science offers.” 

‘The public health movement has demonstrated with complete assur- 
that at the present time, with all of our health advances, hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives are sacrificed to ignorance and neglect and 
that the total economic money value of these lives is close to $6,000,- 
000,000," Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance stated in a letter to Senator RanspEe.i “ Preventable disease 
likewise costs us well over $2,000,000,000 a year. These are the stakes 
for which the public-health program is playing.” 

The work coming under the National Institute of Health 
is very An idea as to some of the problems awaiting solution is 
Public Health Service of 
the cases of sickness in a typical small town and reported to the com- 
mitter Translated into terms of the population of the United States, 
it is shown that the number of persons suffering from minor sicknesses 
in 1927 we as follows: 


the committee. 


has been 


cooperative labor of many investigators 


Louis I. 
Co., 


scope of 
zreat, 


clearly set out in a recent study made by the 


Colds and bronchitis 

Influenza and grippe ; 
lhiseases of the digestive system 
Tonsillitis and sore 
Diseases of the nerve 


50, 232. 000 
17, 184, 000 
11, 58¥, vOO 
throat aes 7, 884, 000 
us system, including headaches_-— , 292, 000 


Measles btsboabot 4, 104, 000 
Whooping cough ‘ a ee ey _ 2,712, 000 
Rheumatism and lumbago . iteininaneaiheintaiiainiitan cialis, 2, 616, 000 
Heart and other circulatory diseases etait ias a mialal 2, 196, 000 
Hay fever and asthma a oddone 600, 000 


MAJOR DISEASES EXCLUDED 
‘It must be 
dreaded 
Furthermore, 
the 


Association 


remembered that these figures do not touch on the more 
diseases, such as cancer, tuberculosis, etc.,’ says the report. 
it should give rise to thought when we read 
report of Dr. George T. White, secretary and manager of the 
of Life Insurance Presidents, that while the death rate 
among policyholders of the legal reserve life insurance companies 
was 828 per 100,000 policyholders in 1921, nevertheless the correspond- 
ing figures for 1927 were 823.5, a decrease of only 4.5 deaths per 
100,000, which is equivalent to a decrease of only 0.045 of 1 per cent, 
and this in spite of all the wonderful developments in science during 
that period of six years.” 

The system of fellowships for researches of demonstrated proficiency, 
as provided in the bill, is regarded as a most important one, These 
fellowships would offer inducement and opportunity for those specially 
qualified in this line of research to serve their fellow men in the most 
useful of all ways. While it is contemplated that the bulk of this re- 
search work will be carried out in the laboratories in Washington, 
nevertheless it is not so limited, for under the terms of the bill these 
“fellows” could be assigned to a definite problem in educational or 
endowed institutions in any other part of this or other countries, 
wherever it would be most advantageous for the problem to be worked 


serious 


from 


> 
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upon. The existence of such fellowships will direct the attention of the 
young men and women of our universities, and even those in our high 
schools, to the desirability of equipping themselves for lifetime work in 


| this most important of all fields of applied science. 


In discussing these fellowships, Surgeon Kerr, of the United States 
Public Health Service, declared : “ The most valuable asset of the people 
of the country is brains, and from my experience in college and univer- 


| sity life I know there are young men, have been young men, and I 


first | 


know there must be now, who by reason of lack of finances and Jack of 
encouragement and the inaccessibility of a scientific environment in 
which to develop have fallen by the wayside. Now, the purpose of a 
measure of this kind should be to have potentially available a provision 
whereby a young man could be aided, not for a few days or a few weeks, 
to finish his education, as the universities have some funds of that 
character, but to aid him, after he has graduated, providing he is an 
extraordinary student.” 

Concerning the matter of gifts and donations to the national institute 
of heaith, Senator RaNsDELL said: “In the field of public health no 
precedent can be recalled of donations from philanthropists to enable 
the Federal Government to maintain laboratories and institutions for 
the promotion of research with possibly one exception. The Smithsonian 
Institution was founded as the result of the gift of one man. It stands 
a8 a monument to his name and its achievements are known throughout 
the world. With the highest respect for Smithson and full appreciation 
of the great work accomplished by the Smithsonian Institution and the 
bureaus directed by it, I believe that the citizens of America would have 
derived infinitely more practical benefit had he left his endowment for 
an establishment to study the diseases of man, to relieve human suffer- 
ing, and prelong human life. * * * I can not suggest anything to 
the millionaires of America, many of whom are earnestly seeking some 


| wise use for their wealth, that will do as much good to humanity as to 


last 60 years the average life of man | 


contribute generously to their Federal Government 
purposes in combating disease. 

“A great chemico-medical laboratory fully equipped to cope with all 
diseases that afflict mankind, where he can carry on his important work 


for public-health 


| fruitfully and in an unlimited way is the need of the American scientist. 


Our lagging in the matter of medical research has not been the result 


| of the inefficient mentality of our scientists, but, on the contrary, the 


lack of favilities and the discouraging insufficiency of funds to stimulate 
recruits in science.” 

What results will be accomplished by the National Institute of Health, 
which will be perhaps the greatest single agency ever formed for the 
combating of disease, can hardly be visualized. 

MEASURE OFFERED IN 


“ Encouraged by this Government,” Dr, Arthur McCormack, State 
health officer of Kentucky, declared, “ it absolutely startles one’s imagi- 
nation to contemplate the resulting benefits to humanity that can be 
accomplished.” 

The passage of this bill is the realization of a dream come true for 
Senator KANSDELL, and is the third great humanitarian measure he has 
put through, being the author of the bill to establish the National 
Leprosarium at Carville, La., where lepers are to-day being cured, and 
having fathered the bill to eradicate Texas fever. 

Senator RANSDELL first introduced the measure on July 1, 1926, and 
for nearly four years he has applied himself unceasingly and untiringly 
and with undiminished enthusiasm toward the realization of his ideal. 
The suffering of humanity throughout the centuries has impelled him 
in his efforts, the great need of his country’s physicians and scientists 
for such a measure to aid them in their battle against suffering, and his 
patriotic desire to make the United States a leader in this movement of 
such vast benefit to countless millions in the ages to come has urged 
him on. 

Many men of vision and love for their fellows have assisted him in 
doing the educational work necessary for the proper understanding of the 
measure by Congress. “It is impossible to name them all,” he says, 
“but I ean not refrain from mentioning President Hoover, ex-President 
Coolidge, Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and Francis P. 
Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation. These four great Ameri- 
cans saw with clear eyes the possibility of this health ininstitute for 
preventing or curing disease, with its awful suffering and colossal eco- 
nomic losses not only to eur country but to the whole world. They and 
many others gave their whole-hearted support to the bill.” 

Since the passage of the measure Senator Ranspeit has been flooded 
with letters of praise and congratulatory messages, and newspapers 
throughout the United States have paid him tribute in commendatory 
editorials. 

The time has come to recognize the silent men of medicine and science 
who are every day accomplishing herole victories in the warfare against 
disease and human suffering. There have been greater generals in the 
laboratories, in the operating rooms, and in the wards of hospitals than 
any who have won glory on battle fields. Senator Ranspe.t. has paved 
the way for this recognition in the National Institute of Health in Wash- 
ington. Here will arise a Napoleon of science, a George Washington of 
health. But to Senator Ranspgeit will go first honors for this great 
humanitarian measure, and the institute be has founded will be a lasting 
memoria! to his name. 
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DISTRICT JUDGE HARRY B. ANDERSON 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on May 13 I wrote a letter 
to the Attorney General of the United States in reference to the 
investigation of Judge Harry B. Anderson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
district judge of the western district of Tennessee. I did not 
get an answer from him, and on June 3 I wrote him another 
letter asking for a reply. On June 11 I received a reply to both 
letters, 

First, I desire to read the letter that 
General on May 13: 

Ilon, WittiAM D. MITCHELL, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: You will 
ago I had a conversation with reference 
your department of Judge Harry 
at Memphis. 

Since that 1 have further 
find that a number of members of your Bureau of 
special agents, I believe, the number being 
all told, have or 
judge at Memphis since last July; 
gations they taken 
from men prison 
court ; had 
anonymous 


I wrote to the Attorney 


o 
weeks 
by 


recall that some 
to an investigation 
Federal 


you in 


B. Anderson, district 


time made investigation of the matter I 
Investigation, called 
to 
district 


investi 


estimated from seven nine 
investigating the 
the of these 
some criminals ; 


Judge 


been more less constantly 
tbat in 
affidavits ; 

had 
charged 


letters ; 


course 

have 
in 

who 


many from 


who 


others 


now been convicted in Anderson's 


crime in Judge Anderson's 
from Judge Anderson's bitter 
from well-meaning persons I 


have never the 


others been with 


court; some 
personal 


this 


sole 
enemies; and 
say my 
secret record. 

I am reliably informed also that 
Anderson by 


some, no doubt, 


is information because I seen so-called 


during the investigation of Judge 


your department— 


I call the special attention of the Senate to this statement— 


one of your assistants made a report to you in which he recommended 
that you call Judge Anderson before you and tell him that unless 
changed his rulings in liquor cases and in matters of procedure that 
an investigation looking his impeachment should 
This report, I am informed, is a matter 
you called the judge before you is not disclosed. 
tion looking to Judge Anderson's impeachment 

Mr. Kelfer, 


to be immediately 
of record. Whether 
That the investiga 


recommended by your 


begun, 


assistant, 
doubt. 

I am also informed that when this investigation was completed that 
information was directly or indirectly furnished by your department 
to Congressman LAGUARDIA, of New York, who thereupon offered a reso 
lution in the House to appoint a committee to investigate Judge Ander- 
son; that a committee was appointed consisting of three very excellent 
gentlemen of the House—Mr. LAGuARpDIA, of New York; Mr. SUMNE: 
of Texas; and Mr. BrowNinG, of Tennessee, all members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee—to inquire into the charges, and that this committee 
has the matter under advisement now. 

It seems that these gentlemen not only had the record as prepared 
by your secret-service men before them but also heard a number of wit- 
nesses favorable to the charges. Thereupon Congressman Fister and I 
asked that Judge Anderson be allowed to appear before the committee 
and be heard. This was done through the courtesy of the committee, 
and I am of the opinion that Judge Anderson's statements concerning 
the various charges were satisfactory, though the committee has not 
yet reported, and it may be that they, or some of them, are not satis- 
fled. I am not attempting to speak for them in any manner, shape, or 
form. They are all splendid gentlemen and will speak for themselves. 

It must be remembered, Mr. Attorney General, that up to the time 
of the report no officials in your department had ever asked Judge 
Anderson about any of these matters, though he was in Memphis the 
most of the time while these investigations were being made. He was 
tried by your department in secret without a hearing. Apparently he 
did not have as much chance as a suspected traitor during a great war. 
Impeachment proceedings against a Federal judge are like gossip about 
a virtuous woman. It injures even if, wholly untrue. Surely such 
proceedings should not be conducted in this one-sided and secret way. 
I am absolutely sure that you do not approve such a course. 

But, Mr. Attorney General, what I want to ask you specifically is, 
What right the Attorney General has to investigate secretly or other- 
wise Federal judges looking to their impeachment? My own interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution is that the three departments of Government 
are separate and coequal. I find no act of Congress authorizing your 
department to investigate Federal judges. 

Indeed, the act to which I will call your attention in a moment spe- 
cifically excludes Federal judges. Why, then, is the executive depart- 


ment concerned with investigating charges for the purpose of removing | 


a Federal judge? If you know of any warrant for such a proceeding, 
I would be glad for you to point it out. In this connection I call your 
attention to section 301 of the Code of Laws. 

“ Official for investigation of official acts, 
marshais, attorneys, clerks of 


records, 
United 


of 
commissioners, 


and accounts 


courts, States 
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he 


has taken place there seems to be no reasonable 


at 
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of the official ax records, 
ind clerks of the United States 
and the Territorial. courts, and United States commissioners 
the official papers, rr *kets 
exception, shall be igents 
tim 
of 


such ¢ 


referees, and trustees. For the investigation ts 


accounts of marshals, attorneys 


courts tor 
which 

officers, 
Attorney 


purpose all of anid 


of th 
the official 


requested by 


cords ind de« 
without 
General 


and 


examined 


at any and for the investigation of 


and tr when 
Attorney 


wit tl 


referees 
the 


vested 


icts, records, accounts 
the presiding judge of 
to app officials who shall be 
the execution of such 

As I look at 


records and 


IsTees, 


ourts, General authorized 


int ithority necessary for 
duties 


this the 


mars: 


office 
acts oft 
and 


trustees by the p 


statute, your 
official 


own 


has right to investigate the 


accounts and ils, attorneys, clerks 
and commissioners, of yout motion when you are requested to 


examine into the rex referees 
you are authorized to do this. The act ms to be perfectly clear 
not know whether Judge Anderson re 
records, and accounts of 
At all events, I do not 


investigate district 


ords of and esiding judas: 


I do 


juested you tu ok into the acts 


referees and trustees o1 rt t Is 


mmaterial 
find any auth 
judges th 
District judges are specifically left 
} 


rization to 
for purpose ¢ 
of 
office has au 


the 


clearly 


out this ¢ 


e some other act 
hot 


under which yout 
and I glad 
act was passed, however, it must be 
inconceivable that this 
under our Constitution 


her 


advised would be to know authority 


If 


unconstitutional; for it Is 


power could be department 
If Federal 


to the Department of Justice at all 


Kiven aby executive 


is would mean that thy 


so, 


judiciary 


would be subservient times 
Anderson 
Congressman Fisuer, the 
of Justice did 
hor anyone 
that 


through a 


I next desire to call your attention 
iives in Memphis, and so do I, and 
Representative from that district. 


consult 


to the fact that Judge 


so does 
The Department 
FISHER the matt 
official position so far as I know, but it s« 
seeret report, the department took 
New York Congressman, Mr, LaGt living 1 
Why was this pursued? It to 
civilities of the situation would have demanded that 
taken about a Federal judge from Memphis, that 
from that district, and the judge himself, might } 
the proceedings. 

As I 
FISHER, 


hot 


Congressman about else in 


ms after making this 
very 
miles 


tie 


action excellent 


ARDIA, 200 
that 
betore 
the 


ive 


away 
course 


seems me ordinary 


action Was 
Congressman 
been notified 


understand it, 
talking 
quest was denied 
not think that 
the refusal to 


your approval 


your record was entir 
with asked to 
This did not and does 
rather savors of the 


Congressman FISHER 


lv sSeeret Congressman 


after me, his re 


Do 


see this record, and 


not to be fair 
checka? | 


ord 


seem you 


this 
let 


Russian am 


not 


sure 


see the ree would have 


In 
did 


my conversation 
not know 


with some weeks 
the matter until about 
once asked you to look into it further; 
satisfied to let the investigation 
since, and I understand still 
by your department in 
Judge Anderson 


you told 


weeks 


me that 
before, 
but, apparently, 


azo you 


three 


you 
and I 
were 


ever 


about 


you 
because it 


go on continued 


to Memphis 
to secure further information against 


has 
other 
ittempt 


agents have been sent 


an 


Under these circumstances, I am wondering if you do not feel that it 
would be right for you to state to the committee of the 
considering the matter, that this investigation of Judge 
undertaken by men in your your 
approval, as you stated to me 


llouse now 


Anderson was 


department without knowledge or 

I doubt if you know it beeans« 
department, but when Judge Anderson was confirmed 
fluential men in Tennessee, one of whom, Mr. C. H 
become a national figure in your party, very 
Judge Anderson, and whether that fight has been continued 


do not know, but it certainly looks as if it had continued 


it happened before the 


into 
very 


you came 
some 
Iiuston, has since 
opposed to 


not I 


were much 


or 


In writing you this letter I am not passing upon any of the charges 
against Judge Anderson. I am merely protesting against the 
used in bringing about impeachment charges by your department 

I will greatly appreciate your early reply 

With high personal regards, I am very sincerely yours, 


method 


KENNETH McKevar, 


I received no answer to that letter, and on June 3 1 


> wrote 
the Attorney General the second letter, as follows: 


Juse 3, 1950 


W. D. MITcHeELe, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice. 

MY Deag MR. ATTORNEY On May 15 I 
I have never had a reply. 


Hon. 


GENPRAI wrote you a letter. 

Did you intend not to reply to the letter? 
received it. To my mind it involves a most 
would like to have the attitude of the 
question of making an examination of 


States. 


Kindly advise me if you 
and I 
on the 


United 


important 
of 


judges 


question 
Department 
district 


Justice 
of 


the 


With much respect, I am, very sincerely yours 


KENNETH MCKREILLAR. 
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, dated June 
nddressed to 


ited States district 
of Federal impeachment. 
exclusively 

is clear that At- 
investigations with ¢ 


impeachment 
jurisdiction 
General have no authority 
Federal judges 
such authority. 


» of Representatives. 


has claimed 
this depart- 
investigation 
investigation 
administration of the bankruptcy 
July of last year as a result 
the department. 
which you quote 


department 
laws at that point and was initiated in June or 
of complaints and reports which had been received at 
» United States Code, 
your letter 
» presiding judge 


Federal court investigate the 


‘of a number of statutes defining the powers of the 
That statute has never been construed as preventing the 
eral from making an 
tees in bankruptcy where 
Other statutes make it 
department to investigate and, 
eral statutes by bankruptcy 
to whether the 
So far as I know, 


Attorney General. 
Attorney Gen- 
conduct of referees and trus- 
the investigation is not requested by the court 
> the officials of this 
» violations of Fed- 
officials as well as other classes of officials, 
has requested 
Judge Anderson has never requested an inquiry 
administration of 


investigation of the 


is the duty 
if necessary, | 


this department into the bankruptcy « 


to authorize the investi- 

gation referred to. 

Preliminary 
bankruptcy 


last year into certain specific cases under 
Memphis developed facts which made a further 
in charge of 
» continued to ascertain if 
ts of Congress. 
, but during the 
persons at 


* directed that 
had been any criminal misconduct in violation of ac 
That inquiry was not directed at Judge : 
investigations 


the investigation 


departmental 
Memphis, on their own motion, went to the agents of the department and 
them statements relating to Judge Anderson's official conduct. 
statements 


mitted them to the department with their reports, as 


was their duty 
specifically 

assistants nrade 
ge Anderson here 
conduct an investiga- 


a recommendation 
» changed his official 
to his impeachment 
was ever brought to my 


and advise 


recommendation and those who have 


such report has been filed. 
» information 
was completed 
gressman LAGUARDIA, 


» received that when the investigation 
this department 
<, is without foundaticn. 
department 
Committee 
Congressman LAGUARDIA requested that these files be opened to him for 
This request was refused. 

ar request and was setae. 


the results were 


After these 


transmitted 


No sane could have 
been friendly 
would have required 


» of a Congressman supposed to have 
ro have opened the files to one 


transmission 
. of which he is a member, Congressman LAGUARDIA received any 
connected with this 
he did not. 


department am advised that 


made by Mr. 
to this situation, 
he had received no information from the 
who had volunteered information 
department at Memphis had 
‘r, as to the source of his 


LAGUARDIA 
department ; it was suggested that those 


LAGUARDIA. 
I shall have to refer you to him. 


given information to Mr 
information, 


thoroughly 
this department 


understood here in the department no Official of 
function to perform in impeachment proceed 


until a formal request was received from the 
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chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House that the files were 
delivered to the committee. 

With respect to the continuation of the inquiry at Memphis I am 
informed by my assistants that agents of this department are still at 
work at that place investigating the conduct of bankruptcy cases and 
their work will be continued until it is completed. They are not direct- 
ing their inquiry at any matter concerning Judge Anderson. 

Early in May some complaints were made to this department that 
| one of the examiners of the department who had made an investigation 
at Memphis in 1925 at the time of Judge Anderson’s confirmation had 
suppressed information which he had obtained at that time and not 
reported it to the department. Some inquiry was recently made by 
agents of this department to determine whether these complaints against 
the bureau's agent were justified, but that proceeded no further, and 
at the present time the bankruptcy inquiry which has all along been 
the subject matter of our action is the only investigation being made at 
Memphis that has to do with any of the matters referred to in your 
letters 

Respectfully yours, 
Wittiam D. MircHeLL, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. President, the House of Representatives has appointed 
a committee to investigate Judge Anderson, and, of course, I 
am not going to discuss the facts of that case. If Judge 
Anderson has done wrong he should be punished, but now, 
after this secret investigation by the Department of Justice 
and its prosecution of Judge Anderson, of course there should 
be a full and complete investigation of the whole matter. It 
is due to Judge Anderson and to the public. I do want to call 
the attention to the Senate of the investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of a Federal judge. 

I want to commend the statement of the Attorney General 
that— 

The impeachment of Federal judges is a matter exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the House of Representatives. It is clear that 
Attorneys General have no authority to make investigation with a view 
to impeachment of Federal judges, and, so far as I know, no Attorney 
General has claimed any such authority. 


That is a clear statement of the law, and I commend it. 

The Attorney General then says: 

There has been no investigation of Judge Anderson with a view to 
| impeachment, 


In this statement of fact I am quite sure that the Attorney 
General is mistaken, and that he has been misinformed as to 
what has taken place in his department. The getting of facts 
for the impeachment of Judge Anderson has been the primary 
purpose of this investigation, and the bankruptey investigation 
has been wholly incidental. Indeed, Mr. President, the next 
paragraph of the Attorney General's letter suggests at least 
the nature of the inquiry. Though he does not quote, he states 
that there are other statutes than section 301, title 5 of the 
United States Code, which I had quoted to him, and which pro- 
vides that trustees and referees in bankruptcy may be investi- 
gated when requested by the presiding judge of the Federal 
court. What these “other statutes” are the Attorney General 
does not point out, but the fact that his investigators pro- 
ceeded without asking the judge’s approval goes to show the 
nature of the investigation. They did not ask the judge's 
approval because he was the man actually being investigated. 
The Attorney General admits that the presiding judge never 
requested an inquiry by this department into the administra- 
tion of bankruptcy cases in his district. 

The first paragraph on page 2 of the Attorney General's 
letter also virtually admits that Judge Anderson was investi- 
gated. The Attorney General does say, “That inquiry was not 
directed at Judge Anderson,” but he goes on to show then that, 
while it was not directed at Judge Anderson. he was investi- 
gated and a report made to the depurtment. 

The Attorney General's statement that the inquiry was not 
directed at Judge Anderson recalis the story that was told of 
the college days of Lord Macaulay. While that gentleman 
was at college, he, with a number of other students went over 
one night to mingle with the crowd taking part in a parlia- 
mentary clection. They vote day and night over there, it 
seems. Lord Macaulay just went to take part in the excite- 
ment, and while standing in the crowd a big btrly fellow threw 
a dead cat in the crowd and it hit Mr. Macaulay on the side of 
the head. The big fellow rushed up to Mr. Macaulay and said: 
“Oh, Mr. Mueaulay, I did not intend that for you.- I intended 
that for Bill Jones.” Mr. Macaulay, with the quickness of wit 
which ever characterized him replied: “The next time I hope 
you will intend it for me and hit Bill Jones.” 
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The Attorney General says it was not intended for Judge 
Andersen, but Judge Anderson seems to be the only man who 
has been hit by the department. The difference, however, 
between this case and the Macauley incident, is that whatever 
might have been the Attorney General's personal views about 
the mutter, the department intended to hit Judge Anderson, and 
him. 

I call especial attention to the next paragraph. 
General says: 

You that my made a 
recommendation that I call Judge Anderson 
unless he changed his official conduct an investigation would be made 
looking to his impeachment. report or recommendation was 
ever brought to my attention, and thuse whe have had charge of this 
matter and examined the files advise me that no such report has been 
filed. 


did hit 
The Attorney 
one of assistants 


state report to me with a 


here and advise him that 


No such 


Again the Attorney General is uninformed as to what is in 
the files. A Congressman, and one of the most reputable Con- 
gressmen that I know, who had seen the secret files, told me he 
had seen this report containing this recommendation, and I chal- 
lenge the Attorney General to produce the file if the statement 
of this Congressman is doubted. It was in the file, and if it is 
not there now it has been removed by some one who had no 
business to remove it. 1 can produce a copy of a part of it 
and a full statement of all it contains. 

As to the Attorney General’s statement about the connection 
of Congressman LAGUARDIA with the case I am not advised, and 
in the absence of a statement from Congressman LAGUARDIA 
we will, of course, assume that the Attorney General is correct 
about it. 

With respect to his statement that his agents in Memphis 
have not made and are not making any inquiry concerning 
Judge Anderson but are only investigating bankruptcy mat- 
ters, of course, I am not advised, but I suppose the congres- 
sional committee which has been appointed will be very likely 
to find out the true facts. 

All I ean say is that I saw an affidavit taken by a Depart- 
ment of Justice man from a prisoner at Atlanta who had been 
sentenced in a narcotic case for five years by Judge Anderson, 
having not the remotest thing to do with bankruptcy matters, 
and it is inconceivable to me that a Department of Justice 
secret agent would go to the trouble and expense of going all 
the way to Atlanta to get the affidavit of a convict in a narcotic 
case unless he was after Judge Anderson in some way. 

Mr. President, I brought this matter to the attention of the 
Senate so that Senators would think over the proposition of 
whether it is in the province of the Department of Justice to 
put sleuths on Federal judges and have secret reports made 
concerning Federal judges in this country. I do not think that 
it is a sound policy. If a Federal judge feels that he is under 
constant scrutiny of the Department of Justice, I do not know 
that he can make a fair and upright and honest judge. Nor do 
I think the department, while admitting it has no authority to 
investigate judges looking to their impeachment, should actually 
exercise such authority under some other pretense. 

As to the facts concerning the charges against Judge Ander- 
son made in this secret way I am not advised. 
ters which will come out in the investigation and I express no 
opinion as to them. As I said before, if Judge Anderson has 
heen guilty of improper conduct, he should be punished. 

Mr. President, the spy system in government has been despised 
throughout the ages. It may be justified in war, but even then 
it is looked upon as hideous, and a spy, when caught by the 
opposing nation, is usually strung up or shot without cere- 
mony. It will be recalled that one of the causes of the French 
Revolution was the infamous spy system, first of Richelieu and 
then Mazarin. Who has not read of the efforts of the Three 
Guardsmen to get out of France and their helplessness because 
of the spy system? The people do not like it. Honest men do 
not like to be spied upon. To my mind it is extremely doubtful 
whether in peace time any government has benefited by a sys- 
tem of spies. Senators have recently been subjected to some- 
body's spy system here in Washington. Our offices have been 
opened and our papers ransacked, and now here we find that, 
under the guise of investigating bankruptcy matters, and, as I 
believe, without any authority of law, a Federal judge is being 
subjected to the third degree under the Department of Justice 
spy system. 

In speaking of this spy system in the Department of Justice, 
I have no words of criticism of the present Attorney General. 
It was instituted long before he came into the department. I 
have no doubt he is a high-minded and patriotic official; but 
I do think it is time for us as legislators to look into the Bureau 
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f any other 


of Investigation in the Department 
department having a secret service, very carefully before 
more money for such purposes. The good 
that they may do is probably vastly more than offset by the 
harm they do. 

The American people especially do not believe in the spy 
One of the causes of our Revolution was the search 
and seizure law—the secret laying-in-wait law. The very term 
“star-chamber proceeding,” as brought about in England in 
the time of the Stuarts, has been anathema ever since this sys- 
tem was in vogue. Happily, it has long since been abolished. 
jut it ought not to be permitted to grow up in America. The 
peoples’ business should be conducted in the open. The days 
of secrecy in government have gone by, and I hope have gone 
by forever. It took a number of us years and years to get 
secret sessions of the Senate abolished, and I hope they are gone 
and gone forever. But while we have abolished secrecy in gov- 
ernment in the Senate, we appropriate vast sums for secret 
organizations and services in the departments, and these, too, 
ought to be abolished, and speedily abolished, and never per- 
mitted to function any more. 

Let us do away with the spy systems in all departments. 
They are inimical to free government. They are at war with 
all traditions held most dear by the American people. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11781) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Covzens in the chair). 
The clerk will read the bill for action on the committee amend 
ments. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the bill 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 3, line 5, before the word “ feet.” to strike out “28” and 
insert “30.” and in line 8, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “ $400,000" and insert “ $718,000," so as to make the para 
graph read: 


of Justi °°, or 
we 


New Bedford Harbor, Mass., in 
Chief of Engineers as submitted 


first Congress, second session, except 


accordance with the 


Seventy 


the report of 
in House Document No. 348 
that the depth to be obtained in 
the entrance changel shall be 30 feet and the width shall be 350 feet. 


There is hereby authorized to be expended on this project the sum of 


| $718,000 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, 


River, Mass., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No, 403, Seventy-first Congress, second session, 


on page 3, after line 8, to insert: 


Taunton 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 5 to insert: 

East Chester N. Y., in 
of Engineers as submitted in 
Congress, second session 


tay, accordance with the report of 


Document No. 37, Se 


the Chief 
Senate venty-first 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

Great Lakes-Hudson River waterway: The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized, empowered, and directed to accept from the State 
of New York the State-owned waterways known as the Erie Canal and 
the Oswego Canal and thereafter maintain and operate them as naviga 
ble waterways of the United States, at an estimated annual cost of 
$2,500,000: Provided, That such transfer shall be made without cost to 
the United States and shall include all land, easements, and complicted 
or uncompleted structures and appurtenances of the said waterways 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


The Secretary of War is authorized and empowered to 
the State of New York the State-owned canals, known 
Canals, and to operate 


accept from 
is the Erie and 


Oswego and maintain them at their present 


depth, at an annual estimated cost of $2,500,000, as barge canals only, 
and not as, or with any intention to make them ship channels, or to 
hinder or delay the improvement of the St. Lawrence Waterway as the 


seaway from the Great Lakes to the ocean: 
fer shall be made without to the United States, and without lia 
bility for damage claims arising out of said canals prior to their 
acquisition by the United States, and shall include all land, easements, 
and completed or uncompleted structures and appurtenances of the said 
waterways and their service: And provided further, That bo project 
for the widening or deepening of these canals, or for the elevation of 
bridges in connection therewith, shall proceed without 
authorization of Congress. 


Provided, That such trans 


cost 


subsequent 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. 
graph has been the 


Mr. President, inasmuch as this para- 
of prolonged and heated controversy, 
but is now the text of amicable and useful agreement, I think 
he Recoxrp should carry briefly a statement on 
Inasmuch as the future may be required to confront interpre- 
tations, me that 
without a limited presentation of the philosophy of the com- 
mittee and the meeting of minds which has resulted in this 
unanimous recommendation from the committee. 

If the Hrie and Oswego Canals are to be federalized at all— 
a proposition which, I regret to say, I still am forced inherently 
to oppose—this Paragraph writes a proper prospectus which 
them their appropriate barge status and at the same 
time leaves unhampered and unimpaired the larger vision of 
the St. Lawrence seaway to the ocean. This discriminating 
definition is specific and undeniable. It marks a useful armi- 
between what heretofore have been rival purposes. It 
commits each project to its own logical sphere. 

Despite my own belief that the Erie, even as a barge canal, 
is inherently unstable, I hope that its future barge prosperity, 
if it be federalized, will belie my pessimism. 

Despite the belief of my able friend, the senior Senator from 
New York |Mr. CopeLanp], on the other hand, that the St. 
Luwrence seaway is equally inherently unsound, I am sure he 
likewise will hope that 
the two projects will justify all the economic dreams of the 
landlocked Middle West in respect to this ocean outlet. 

I want to thank the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoreLAND] and his House colleague [Mr. Dempsry], chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, for the spirit of rational 
cooperation in which this composition has been written. They 
have not been blind to the rights, the aspirations, and the view- 
points of other sections of the country. We have tried to recip- 
We have all acted in good faith, and I have no ques- 
tion regarding the good faith in which this prospectus will 
eventuate. Therefore, Mr. President, I repeat that if the Erie 
and Oswego Canals are to be federalized—if they are to be fed- 
ernlized—I heartily favor the language in the pending Senate 
cominittee amendment. 

This still leaves the basic question, however, whether any 
such Federal legislation is justified at the present time. I 
regret that not even our agreement upon this substitute lan- 
guage permits me to change my position on the fundamental 
proposition. Inasmuch as I moved in the Commerce Committee 
to strike the Erie project entirely from the bill—a motion, how- 
ever, Which mustered but one other yote besides my own—lI feel 
that I should submit to the Senate in a very few words the 
reasons Which moved me to the conclusion that, at least at 
the present an adequate and dependable and conclu- 
sive been established for any such prodigal 


s ject 
ubject 


seems to 
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slice 


rocate, 


basis has 
adventure. 

The contemplation which the committee confronted in connec- 
tion with this paragraph divided into these two propositions: 
First, is the project a threat to the St. Lawrence waterway? 
Second, regardless of the St. Lawrence waterway, should the 
Federal Government take over the Erie Canal at all? I speak 
of the second contemplation first. 

I am opposed on economic grounds to the present federaliza- 
tion of the Erie Canal. It always has been a burden, and I fear 
it always will be a burden. I do not feel that a sound basis has 
been submitted to the Congress to warrant the transfer of the 
Erie deficit from the treasury at Albany to the Treasury at 
Washington. Neither do I feel that we have warrantable recom- 
mendations from the Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers 
upon which to act with finality upon a problem of such stu- 
pendous size and implication. This is not the way to legislate. 

The Erie Barge Canal system has cost the taxpayers of the 
State of New York $216,000,000 from 1905 to 1929, exclusive of 
capital It does not begin to carry as much tonnage 
to-day as it did half a century ago. The average tonnage over 
the cunal has shrunk from 5,434,000 tons in the 5-year period 
from 1877 to 1882 to an average of but 1,640,000 tons during the 
5-year period from 1919 to 1924. It is somewhat larger now. 
I believe the tonnage in 1929 was slightly in excess of 2,500,000 
tons. But it is still far below its own ancient mark and still 
far below its own capacity. 

May I say parenthetically in passing, as a relative measure 
of the importance of waterways, that the great Erie system, into 
which this $216,000,000 have been poured in the last quarter of a 
century, to-day carries but 3 per cent as much traffic as passes 
up the Detroit River? 

In 1925 it cost the State of New York $4.51 per ton for all 
freight floated on the Brie Canal regardless of length of haul, 
whilst the rail rates on the same commodities carried from 
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charges 
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Buffalo to New York averaged $3.70 per ton. This moved 
Colonel Greene, the chief engineer of New York canal operations, 


| to report to Governor Smith in a special 1925 report as follows: 
the subject. | 


From these figures it is evident that it would have been cheaper for 


} : - a - the State if all the freight carried on the canal had been put on railroad 
the situation can not be passed | cars and the State had paid the freight bills. 


That is New York’s own official verdict on the utility of the 
Erie Canal system in specific terms. Regardless of its noble, 
ancient history—and I join in glorifying its pioneering epoch of 
bygone days—it seems to be an unpromising economic liability 
to-day. 

There are other official New York verdicts. These are not my 
own witnesses. These are New York's witnesses. 

New York has heroically sought to bring its canal system into 
practical fruition ; and anyone who contemplates the courage and 
the vision with which New York has undertaken the task can not 
help but pause to pay compliment to that vision and that cour- 
age, and wonder whether under Federal auspices anything like 
similar courage and vision may be anticipated. 

At one time New York thought that the construction of ware- 
houses and terminals would encourage traffic; so New York 
ambitiously built 66 terminals, of which 50 are located on the 
Drie and Oswego branches. I believe another $40,000,000 was 
sunk in this aspiration. Did it succeed? Again let Colonel 
Greene, the New York operator of the canal, testify. I read from 
his special report of February 26, 1926, in which he states: 


During the past two years no freight was handled at 49 of these 
terminals and only five warehouses were used for canal freight. * * * 

Following the failure of the terminals to increase canal tonnage, a 
demand arose for grain elevators. The State has built two. In spite 
of the rosy predictions of success made by proponents of these elevators, 
they have thus far been financial failures; and yet in the face of these 
failures there is now strong agitation for the State to build more 
elevators. 


There we have the testimony of the New York operator of 
these canals, speaking in a forum where he had every incentive 
to be ruthlessly accurate. I believe he was accurate. Again he 
stated : 

Spending money for terminals and grain elevators in the hope that 
increased tonnage will follow has thus far been unsuccessful. 


Every effort has been unsuccessful, Mr. President; the canals 
themselves are unsuccessful by their own confession. They are 
a tremendous burden upon New York—a “ white elephant” is 
the favorite expression which, by a significant coincidence, 
seems to find its way into numerous editorial expressions from 
newspapers up and down the country. Indeed, even the New 
York press itself has been occasionally similarly candid. The 
Wall Street Journal of March, 1927, states: 

It is proposed that Uncle Sam take over the New York State canals. 
New York could well afford to pass them over plus $50,000,000 in gold, if 
Uncle Sam were foolish enough to accept. 


I have no illusions, Mr. President, about the temper of the 
Senate in connection with this proposition, any more than I 
had any illusions respecting the temper of the Commerce Com- 


mittee. Uncle Sam is to be foolish within the definition of the 
Wall Street Journal and without any $50,000,000 for damages 
to his reputation as a rational business man. 

The canals now operate at a depth of between 10% and 12 
feet. This is at least 144 feet deeper than the average 9-foot 
depth in the other canalization projects of the inland intercoastal 
Federal water system. Therefore it means nothing by way of 
inereased traffic to federalize them and “ link them up ’—as the 
favorite bromide goes—with the balance of the Federal canal 


| System. 


Mr SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Michigan is partly correct 
and partly in error. I think the Atlantic seaboard canalization 
system, starting at Boston and running down to the Gulf, now 
completed to Beaufort, N. C., and shortly to be completed to 
Wilmington, N. C., near the South Carolina line, is all of a 12- 
foot depth, and by increasing the depth of the Erie Canal to 
12 feet its depth will be harmonized with that of the canal system 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina overlooks the fact that the Erie Canal is nearly 12 feet 
deep; it is supposed to be fully 12 feet deep at the present time. 
Be that as it may, I hope his optimism is well justified, because, 
as I said in the beginning, inasmuch as we have found a common 
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ground upon which to proceed, in the event that the New York | out menace to the supreme among all our transportation proj- 


canals are federalized they certainly have my very best wishes in | ects, namely 
Mr. | 


line with the Senator's prophecy; but I am submitting, 
President, that on the face of information available to the 
Senate to-day there is no sound basis to ask that the New York 
canals be federalized at all. 

Whatever money the Federal Treasury has to invest in water- 
ways can and should be spent in more profitable directions. The 


single argument in favor of this proposition which appeals to me | 


is the frank statement that New York pays her rich share of the 
burden of carrying other Federal waterways, and, therefore, we 
should not object if she asks us to reciprocate; that, at least, has 
the virtue of candor, and I am inclined to think that I could not 


oppose the logic, but I can not at the present time agree that it | 


suffices to justify the addition of the Erie and Oswego systems 
to the federalized system of the country, and the annual addi- 
tion of a minimum of two and one-half million dollars to the 
upkeep cost of the inland waterways of the country. The Senate 
must remember that two and one-half million dollars is 15 per 
cent of all the money being spent at the present time upon the 
upkeep of inland waterways, and we are adding in one single 
item 15 per cent at a minimum because never yet has the deficit 
arising from the operation of the New York canals gone as low 
as two and a half million dollars. 

I pass, Mr. President, the question of what the added burden 
would be if these canals should be developed either through the 
widening or deepening of their beds or through the elevation of 
bridges. I pass it because the pending substitute expressly pre- 
cludes any such expenditure without subsequent authorization 
by Congress, which will be a matter of at least five years, for 
it will take two or three years at a minimum to effectuate this 
Greek gift. However, as an indication of what would be in- 
volved if we ever shall launch out upon this expansion, I think 
the Senate should have clearly in mind the fact that a 13-foot 
project upon the Erie and Oswego Canals would cost $27,000,000, 
and that a 14-foot project would cost $81,000,000. Approach it 
from whatever angle you please, Mr. President; figure it in 
however optimistic arithmetic you wish; I do not see how you 
can escape the conclusion that the pending take-over is without 
justification. 

What do the department engineers say, Mr. President? Ah, 
this is a poignant chapter in the story. I must dwell upon it 
for a passing moment, because it is calculated to be an exhibit 
that will return subsequently in the debate in connection with 
other projects with respect to methods of procedure, engineer- 
ing and otherwise. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in 
March, 1926, the river and harbor engineers refused to recom- 
mend the Erie project at from 20 to 25 
May, 1926, the House committee asked for 


a review, which 


they got in December, 1926, when the engineers reiterated their | 


previous verdict. Then, in 1929, the House committee asked 
for a review of the project on the basis of 14 feet. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, the engineers declined to approve. In December, 
1929, the House committee asked for a review of the project 
at 13 feet—a constantly receding depth—and in February the 


engineers reported that they could not approve the project even 
In March, however, as the result of interesting 


at 13 feet. 
negotiations, to which I do not intend to advert at the present 
moment because they are more pertinent in the discussion of a 
subsequent paragraph of this bill—in March and then in April 
the engineers finally overturned every recommendation they had 
written theretofore and brought in a blanket proposal which, 
as paraphrased by the Chief of Engineers, suggested that the 
Federal Government should take over the canal and study it 
afterwards. To me that is an astounding contemplation in 
the science of engineering. Leap before you look—the phi- 
losophy of hazard. I say this with greatest respect for the 
Chief of Engineers, whom I highly esteem. But I can not 
withhold the observation that such summary and speculative 
rejection of all the prior engineering reports has been some 
thing of a shock to my belief in engineering continuity. 

Mr. President, holding these views, I moved in committee to 
strike out the Erie project from the bill. The motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 13 to 2. I repeat that, if I sense properly 
the general disposition of the Senate in regard to this and other 
items in the bill, the same ratio will persist here. Therefore, 
being a realist, I passed then, as I pass now, to the other con- 
sideration, namely, is the federalized Erie project as described 
in the pending committee amendment a hazard to the St. Law- 
rence seaway from the Great Lakes to the ocean? 

Mr. President, assuming that we shall take over the Erie 
system from New York, the question before the Senate 
whether or not, 


is 
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feet in depth; and in | 








, the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In cooperation with my able friend the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopeLanp], the substitute language now before 
the Senate was drafted and approved unanimously by the Com 
merce Committee. In addition, I think it is only fair to say, 
and I think it is pertinent to say, that the language has at least 
the unofficial approval of the distinguished chairman the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee |Mr. Dempsey]. Now 
that we have left behind the controversial field, which I shall 
not advert to again, respecting the fundamental question of 
federalization at all, I desire to renew my expression of belief 
that in conjunction with the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. CopELAND] and the chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee we have actually produced a program which 
has within it the best possible legitimate advantage not only 
for the Erie system but for the St. Lawrence system. 

If the Erie system of canals is to be taken over at all, I 
repeat that I approve this form of acquisition. I do it in the 
belief that it has removed all possible Erie menace to the St. 
Lawrence waterway, and I do it on the theory that it terminates 
the prior rivalry between the St. Lawrence route and the so 
called all-American or Ontario-Hudson route through New York. 
I do it on the theory that it gives the St. Lawrence the unob 
structed right of way if and when we shall proceed with the 
stupendously and incalculably advantageous connection between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. If language means 
anything at all, the language of the pending substitute means 
precisely what I have summarized. Indeed, I would go so far 
as to prophesy that it actually puts the St. Lawrence prospectus 
in the most advantageous position it has ever occupied. 

This is not my opinion alone. I should hesitate to rely upon 
my own opinion in a matter of such critical importance. It ds 
also the opinion of many jealous friends of this St. Lawrence 
outlet. If it were not my abiding view, or if the substitute 
should be changed or defeated, I could not discharge what I 
conceive to be my responsibility without invoking every possible 
recourse, no matter bow futile in finality, to stop the tragedy. 
In terms of transportation, it is my own judgment that the 
completion of the St. Lawrence seaway will prove to be the 
greatest engineering achievement since Roosevelt bisected Pana- 
ma, the greatest of all boons to landlocked agriculture and 
industry from the Lakes to the Rockies. I also hazard the 
prophecy that it will be perfected within the next five years, 
opening the Great Lakes to 88 per cent of all the cargo vessels 
upon the oceans of the world. 

Heretofore it has been rivaled chiefly by the competitive aspi- 
rations of a trans-New York route with the Erie system as the 
nucleus for a $631,000,000 channel with 153 miles of restricted 
water, from 25 to 27 locks, and involving 54 bridges; this com 
pared with the St. Lawrence project at a net $100,000,000, with 
only from 21 to 25 miles of restricted water, and only from 
7 to 9 locks, and only 8 bridges. 

The comparison never has been even remotely favorable to 
the rival nucleus; but the rivalship, none the less, has been one 
of the important obstacles which the St. Lawrence has faced. 

There is no further need, however, to analyze this rivalry. By 
the express terms of the pending substitute, the rivalry is 
ended. I linger upon the subject only to emphasize the plain 
meaning of this language in the bill, for the sake of the record. 

We take over the Erie and Oswego Canals “as barge canals 
only, and not as, or with any intention to make them, ship chan- 
nels, or to hinder or delay the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
waterway as the seaway from the Great Lakes to the ocean.” 
Nothing could be more explicit. The charter could not be more 
exact. 

Oh, but some one says, cynically, that one Congress can not 
bind another. True; but what of it? We can bind the terms of 
transfer. We do put the people of New York upon specific notice 
as to their limited expectations when they vote, as they must, to 
amend their constitution in order to validate the transfer. 
There can be no question raised hereafter as to what they antici- 
pated. There can be no misunderstandings. We can and do 
bind our War Department and its engineers. If and when there 
is a seaway, it is the St. Lawrence. The Erie canals are barge 
canals only and by the express mandate of the instrument which 
validates their transfer. I decline to impute bad faith to those 
who concede these definitions in behalf of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I desire to advert to a question 
which has been repeatedly asked of me respecting this matter— 
the question which my able friend the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] has asked me more than once. It is 


of 


under these specifications, it can be done with- | typified and summarized about as follows: 
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You must realize that there can no 
seuway Without Canadian consent to an international agreement. 





be St. 


Suppose no such agreement can be secured within a reasonable 
time: Will you then still oppose a ship canal by the all-American 
or the Ontario-Hudson route?” 

Mr. President, I think that is a thoroughly fair question, and 


I think it deserves a thoroughly candid answer 
Personally, I believe that Canada has such a vast stake in the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway that her assent to an 


international agreement is too logical to be denied as a matter of 
self-interest. Without it, she can not possibly capitalize the ad- 
vantages of her gigantic investment in her new Welland Canal. 


J expect a mutually fair agreement to be negotiated in the near 
future But if such an agreement clearly becomes impossible 
within a reasonable time—let us say five years—and we are no 
nearer an agreement then than we are now, I should say that 
we mnust take up in dead earnest the possibilities of developing 
the New York route, even though it be six times as expensive 
and, in my judgment, sixty times less advantageous, The point 
is that the land-locked Middle West must be given access to the 
ocean. I want unhindered American opportunity to pursue the 
St. Lawrence project with Canada; and I believe that our 
mutual interests will shortly produce mutually advantageous re- 
sults. But our needs are such that we can not wait for this 
international agreement forever. 

So, Mr. President, I can not escape the conclusion that if the 
Erie Canal system is to be federalized, the language of the 
pending substitute is adequate for the protection of the con- 
tingent interests of 50,000,000 people who rightly believe that 
the St. Lawrence seaway is vital to their economic life and prog- 
ress. Contemplating the Senate’s disposition respecting the 
basic question of the take-over, I am content to rest my opposi- 
tfon to that basic issue upon this statement, and in conclusion 
to reassert that working from that hypothesis I believe the 
paragraph now pending is to the best advantage of New York 
and of the Middle West and of the St. Lawrence prospectus and 
of the Erie canals in their proper category; and I again desire 
to express my appreciation for the assistance that has been 
rendered in this composition by the senior Senator from New 
York {[Mr. CorpELAND], and by his House colleague, the chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

I do not believe, for the reasons heretofore stated, that the 
Federal Government is warranted in assuming the burdens inci- 
dent to the transfer of these canals to Federal auspices; and I 
have so yoted. But I do believe that if and when this basic 
question has been answered in the affirmative, there is no rea- 
son left—if this pending substitute be adopted—why those of us 
who believe in the St. Lawrence seaway should object. On the 
contrary, I conceive, if anything, that the St. Lawrence seaway 
now enjoys a right of way which is clearer and more inviting 
and more tangible and more encouraging than ever before. We 
could not have consented to the language in the House bill, nor 
to some of the New York interpretations that were put upon it. 
tut six weeks of earnest intervening effort in the Senate Com- 
merce Committee have produced an entirely different prospectus. 
It is a clear and distinct and unequivocal prospectus. It means 
what is says, and it will be administered in this spirit. Now, 
let the St. Lawrence negotiations proceed under new impulse 
and with renewed enthusiasm. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the provision of this 
bill with respect to the New York State canals as it came from 
the House gave no little concern to those of us who have been 
interested in the establishment of a sea ronte from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean by the St. Lawrence River. It reads as 
follows: 

Great Lakes-Hudson River waterway : 
authorized, empowered, and directed to accept from the State of New 
York the State-owned known as the Erie Canal and the 
Oswego Canal and thereafter maintain and operate them as navigable 
waterways of the United States, at an estimated annual cost of $2,500,- 
Provided, That such transfer shall be made without cost to the 
United States and shall include all land, easements, and completed or 
uncompleted structures and appurtenances of the said waterways. 


It is well known to the public generally, and certainly to the 
Members of this body, that a rivalry has long existed between 
these two proposed routes from the Great Lakes to the sea— 
one by the natural course, following the flow of the waters 
draining into the Lakes; the other by a route across the State 


The Secretary of War is hereby 


waterways 


oOu00u 


of New York, either from Lake Ontario by way of the canals 
across that State to the Hudson River, utilizing the Welland 
Canal, or by the so-called all-American route, utilizing the 


canals now in existence and constructing another canal upon 
the American side around Niagara Falls, 


Lawrence | 
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The controversy has gone on now for more than 10 years: and 
the people of the State of New York with quite general unanim- 
ity, although not entirely so, have pinned their faith upon the so- 
called all-American route, or upon the Lake Ontario-Hudson 
River route, ‘The Oswego and Erie Canal is to be utilized in 
connection with either route. 

These two routes, together with the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence route, were reported on by the international joint com- 
mission created by virtue of the treaty of 1909, which investi- 
gated the entire subject pursuant to concurrent resolutions of 
the Congress of the United States and the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada in the year 1920 and subsequent years. 
Throughout the inquiries conducted by the commission and tn 
its report it was clearly developed that these two routes were 
rival routes, the State of New York appearing officially before 
that commission in the course of its hearings and arguing 
ugainst the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route and in favor of the 
route through their State. 

A part of the plan was to transfer the state-owned canals to 
the General Government and enlarge them and deepen them so 
as to make of them ship canals of depth sufficient to accommo- 
date seagoing vessels drawing at least 25 feet of water. 

It seemed quite reasonable, then, when this bill came to the 
Senate containing the provision to which I have invited atten- 
tion to suppose that it was a step in the plan and project to 
make that the route from the Great Lakes to the sea for sea- 
going vessels. 

The matter was presented to the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate, having this bill under consideration, and they have 
reported an amendment, which, as I understand, was arrived 
at after conference with Hon. S. WAaLtLace Dempsey, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, generally 
regarded as the sponsor of the provision under consideration 
and long known as an advocate of the sea route across the State 
of New York. 

That amendment seems to be framed in such a way as ought 
to still all apprehension those of us who favor the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence route may have entertained. It provides as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of War is authorized and empowered to accept from 
the State of New York the state-owned canals, known as the Erie and 
Oswego Canals, and to operate and maintain them at their present 
depth, at an annual estimated cost of $2,500,000, as barge canals only, 
and not as, or with any intention to make them ship channels, or to 
hinder or delay the improvement of the St. Lawrence waterway as the 
seaway from the Great Lakes to the ocean: Provided, That such trans- 
fer shall be made without cost to the United States, and without liability 
for damage claims arising out of said canals prior to their acquisition 
by the United States, and shall include all land, easements, and com- 
pleted or uncompleted structures and appurtenances of said waterways 
and their service: And provided further, That no project for the widen- 
ing or deepening of these canals, or for the elevation of bridges in 
connection therewith, shall proceed without subsequent authorization of 
Congress. 


Those of us, I say, who are and who have been in favor of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route, accepted the assurances 
thus given as settling the controversy, so far as the choice be- 
tween these two routes is concerned, and it would seem that if, 
under these circumstances, the State of New York should trans- 
fer these canals to the General Government, it would bind itself, 
in morals, if not in law, hereafter to cease to advocate the en- 
largement of those canals in order to make them ship channels, 
and would bind itself for all time to advocate the retention of 
these canals as barge canals only. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course, we could not bind any 
future Congress except morally. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me call the attention of my friend the 
Senator from Montana to the fact that when we provided by 
law for the development of Muscle Shoals, we solemnly provided 
that never should that property be leased to a private party or 
corporation, that it should always be retained by the Govern- 
ment. We made that provision before we put public funds into 
it. We provided that it should be operated by the Government. 
Yet hardly was the ink dry upon the law in which that was pro- 
vided before propaganda nation-wide in its scope started, 
through the most deceitful kind of literature, which has been 
carried on ever since, and there is a matter now before Congress, 
in dispute between the two Houses, as to whether we shall 
violate that law morally, admitting, of course, that technically 
we have the right to do it. Can not the Senator conceive that 
that precedent and that history, now fresh in our minds, might 
apply to this particular provision, and that no sooner would we 
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bave the law enacted than the agitation would commence at 
once, notwithstanding the law, to make a ship canal out of that 
barge canal? 

Mr. WALSH of 
Nebraska 
garded. 


Montana. 
s entirely right. 


Of course, the Senator from 
All these assurances may be disre 


un opposite position in the future. But in this case it 
to me we should be no worse off than we are now. The choice 
now is between these two routes. It does not seem to me that 
the State of New York would be in any more favorable atti- 
tude should it in the future endeavor to advocate the 
which it has advocated in the past, by reason of the fact that 
the Government of the United States now takes over these 
canals with these assurances accompanying them. 

Mr. President, the admonition given by the Senator from 


seeins 


matter to which I shall now invite attention. 
the solemn assurances found in 
ment, after this bill had been reported to the Senate, or at least 
after the amendment had been agreed upon by the Committee 
on Commerce, on the 3d day of June last an organization known 
as the Great Lakes-Hudson Waterway Association held at Al- 
bany, N. Y., its third annual convention, At 
speeches and addresses were made by distinguished citizens of 
the State of New York, as well as by representatives of the 
great State of Illinois, in which the strongest kind of adherence 
was expressed to the original project of an all-American canal 
across the State of New York, and congratulations were ex- 


Notwithstanding 


tended to the people of the State of New York about the prog- | 


ress which had been made in that direction, and on the pros- 
pect of its speedy realization. 

The report of the proceedings of that convention will be 
found in the Knickerbocker Press for June 5, 1980, a copy of 
which I have here, and I ask at this time that the article may 
be incorporated in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


article was ordered to be 
{From the Knickerbocker Press, June 5, 1930, Albany, N. Y.] 
WATEKkWAY Unit WANTS UNiTep States Act ror Sup CANAL 
Resolutions asking for the 
struction 
Valleys were adopted yesterday at the third annual convention of the 
Great Lakes-Hudson Waterway Association. 
The gathering brought together 300 


immediate action by Congress on con- 


York State communities along the waterway route, as well as from 
Atlantic seaboard States. 

William D. Saltiel, city attorney of Chicago, declared that the St. 
Lawrence route to the sea is opposed by the Province of Quebec, anid 
said that even if thi» opposition were overcome the St. Lawrence Canal 
would be “a constant source of international dispute.” 

THINKS BATTLE NEARLY WON 

“I think your battle 
almost won,” he said. 
must not be indifferent. 


for a shipway through New York State is 
“Only one Senator is opposed to it. But you 
You should continue to arouse public atten- 


tion to the obvious necessity of a waterway entirely within the United 


States. Chicago is with you.” 

Strong indorsement was given to the plan for federalizing the Erie 
and Oswego Canals, which was hailed as a step toward the ship canal. 

J. P. Magill, of the Maritime Exchange of New York, and Alfred E 
Olcott, representing the New York State Chamber of Commerce, urged 
that full support be given to Representative S. WALLAce Dempsey, of 
Lockport, for his work in this project. 

“I do not believe that Mr. Dempsey has any intention of ‘selling 
out’ New York State,” Mr. Magill declared. 
titled to have our confidence, and that he knows that the project is 
going forward. Mr. Dempsey has made the Erie and Oswego Canals 
national for the first time. Our trouble has been that we 
canal and gave it to the Nation and then have forgotten about it.” 


FORD SEES ROUTE VITAL 


“Recently Henry Ford and some other of our great industrialists 
are waking up and are seeing that this is a vital waterway route.” 

Assemblyman Louis A. Cuvillier sounded the only opposition voiced 
at the convention, in declaring that the New York State Legislature 
“will never consent to a transfer with such string as are involved in 
the rivers and harbors act.” 

He said that it would be better for New York State to build the ship 
canal herself than to make a bargain such as is now proposed. He 
called attention to the provision only for Federal maintenance of the 
canal in the present bill, with the restriction that its future development 
shall be only for barge traflic. 
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The honor of the State of New York being pledged | 
in this direetion may of course be forfeited, and it may take | 


route | 


the Senate committee amend- | 


that convention | 


of a Lakes§o sea ship canal by the Hudson and Mohawk | 


men and women interested in | 
waterway development, unusually large representation being from New | 


“T believe that he is en- | in the Knickerbocker Press, published at Albany, N. Y., of date June 5, 


built the | 


| the significance of the provision in 
| before the Senate, dealing with the subject of the transfer of the New 
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Mr. Olcott said that the State chamber of commerce is prepared to 
take an active part in promoting the ship canal and declared that great 
credit was due Mr. Dempsey. Ile also said that he believed the fed- 
eralizing plan was a long step in advance, and felt confident that Mr. 
Dempsey'’s complete plans will see it built. 

W. J. L. Banham, president of the New York Board of 
that the Federal plan is in no way intended to impair the 
but to lead to larger development. 


Trade, said 


barge canal, 


BIG THING POR BARGE CANAL 


“ People are saying of the ship canal through New York Stat 
they said of the Panama Canal,” he “ But we have 
the value of the Panama Canal. The barge canal today can do greater 
and bigger things, and this ship-canal plan is only to help it on the way. 

“ Everybody knows which is the right route for the ship canal It 
should be in the United States. It is when transportation is improved 


what 


said. learned to see 


» 2 . ° : . | that tall buildings are built.” 
Nebraska is particularly pertinent because of a feature of this | Se eee ae : 


Col, Edward C. Carrington, president of the association. said that the 
fizht to have the barge canal developed as a part of the 
ways is not limited to this State, but 
Lakes States. 

He predicted that the ship canal would tons of 
freight to the Hudson River, «ffecting savings nationally distributed 

“There is an impression that the United engineers 
against the New York State route for a ship canal,” he said “ They 
simply said it would cost $500,000,000. This half what New 
York City is spending on its subways. It is feasible to extend the Pan- 
ama Canal to the Great Lakes, and that is just what this proposal 
means. It will do more to make this a self-contained Nation than any- 
thing else. 


national water 


includes the seaboard and Great 
bring 23,000,000 


States reported 


is about 


“We do not propose that the Great Lakes ports or the cities of Buf 
falo, Syracuse, and Rochester shall be denied an all-water bill of lading 
when it is obvious that they are entitled to it 

Peter G. Ten Eyck, chairman of the Albany Port District Commission, 
declared he was “in accord with the taking over of the Erie and Oswego 
Canals by the Federal Government,” but said: 

“We shoud not sell this canal, which the people of this Stats 
built, too cheaply. We should know what is really 
who would oppose any enlargement of the Barge 
traitor.” 

“ President Hoover is regarding with favorable interest the develop 
ment of waterways on the Atlantic seaboard,” J 
Philadelphia, said. Mr. Moore is president of 
Waterways Association and long 
Albany. 

“People in the East have been apathetic,” Mr. Moore said. “ The 
Hudson River has long been neglected. But now let us hope that the 
awakening is at hand.” He referred to the recent unbroken voyage of 


have 
proposed, 


Canal 


Anyone 
would be a 


Hampton Moore, of 
the Atlantic 
interested in the 


Deeper 
port of 


has been 


| canal motorships from Detroit to the Hudson River at Troy as showing 


the new impetus on the waterway 

The convention met in the morning in the Ten Eyck ballroom, con- 
tinuing with luncheon on the Berkshire, followed by a motor-bus trip to 
the port of Albany. 

Among those present were George E. Edmonds, of the Detroit Cham- 
ber of Commerce; John A. Tait, Philadelphia Board of Trade; J. Monroe 
Holland, port commissioner of Baltimore; and L. P. Nickel, of the 
United States Department of C@mmerce. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, feeling that the 
occasion called for some explanation from the Representatives 
of the State of New York and others heretofore advocating the 
so-called all-American route, under date of June 11, 1930, I 
addressed a communication to Mr. Dempsey, as follows: 

June 11, 1930. 
Hon. 8. WaLLace DEMPSEY, 

House of Representatives 
Dear Mr. Dempsey: My attention is called to an article appearing 
reporting proceedings of the third annual convention of 
Lakes-Hudson Waterway Association, held in that 
of which is herewith inclosed. 

The remarks made by distinguished citizens of your State concerning 
the bill, 


the 
‘ity on June 4, 


Great 
copy 


rivers and harbors now 
York State-owned canals, known as the Erie 
so at variance with assurances given by you to when you were 
good enough to call on me in relation to that subject, and to assur- 
ances, as I am informed, given by you and others associated with you 
to the Senate committee as to give me no little concern, and | 


confess apprehension. 


and Oswego Canals, are 


me 


must 


As I understood you at least, you had entirely abandoned the idea 
of longer proposing to advocate a ship canal across the State of New 


| York connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson River, and that you 


desired simply that the Federal Government should take over the canals 
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ferred them barge 


given to 


canals as dis- 
understand that the 
committee to the effect 
Federal Government, it was 
their pre depth at an annual 
and not as or with 
or delay the 
Lakes to the 
inserted to 
the national 
sform them into a ship 
of the St. Law 
other words, I was led to 
York made in perfect 
the purposes, indicated in 
reported by the Senate 


to and maintain and operat as 


can Is wil 
the 


from ship 
found 


canals 


uished 


in tue report senate 


being taken hy the 


maint the at sent 


£2 500.000 


2 arge canals only 


chant or to hinder 
at 


and acquiescence and 


iip 
is the sé 
approval 


that the ac 


away |! the Gre 


entire wa 


quirement of the same by 
ly a step in the plan to tra 
ute for the 
at Lakes 
of the 


purposes, 


bill 


t 
t 


improved outlet 
to the sea; in 
State of New 
and for 
that subject 


'y Way 
that the 
faith ana for 
sion of 
committee 
A careful perusal of the press report 
forces to t conclusion that if have not changed your atti- 
tud pect to the Senate provision it is not shared by eminent 
citizens of your State who, apparently, believe that you still sympathize 
their purpose eventually to transform the canals into ship channels. 


offer 
th 


the 


was 
only 


on 


of the Albany meeting mentioneu 
one 


you 
with re 


witl 
I quote from the article as follows: 

‘William D. Sal 1, city Chicago, 
a. the the 
this opposition were overcome, 


of 
is opposed by 


attorney that the 
of Quebec, 
Lawrence 
‘I think 


is almost won,” he 


declared 
Province 
the St. 
dispute.” 


tie 
route to 
said that even if 


awrence sea 
and 
onstant source of international 
through New York State 
said. ‘Only one Senator is opposed to it, Sut must not be indif- 
ferent You to public attention to the obvious 
necessity of a waterway entirely within the United States. Chicago ts 
with you.’” 


would be ‘a « 
battle for a 


canal 
your hipway 
you 


should continue arouse 


I pause to observe that if Mr. Saltiel’s information is as here 
stated, that only one Senator is opposed to the ship canal 
across the State of New York, it is far from being accurate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, where is that gentleman 
from? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. According 
the city attorney of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thought he was 
State of New York. 

Mr. WALSH of 
tinues: 


to this article he is 


from outside of the 


Montana. My letter to Mr. Dempsey con- 


fhe above is of particular significance in view of the fact that the 
charge has been freely made, as you may know, that a Representative 
from the State of Illinois, interested in the federalization of the canal 
connecting Lake Michigan with the Illinois River, and you, representing 
the New York canals, jointly prevailed upon the Chief of Engineers to 
approve the taking over by the Federal Government of both the canal 
systems referred to. The article in question continues: 

‘Strong indorsement was given to the plan for federalizing the Erie 
and Oswego Canals, which was bailed as a step toward the ship canal.” 

The article reports remarks of Alfred KE. Olcott, of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 

“The State chamber of commerce is prepared to take an active part 
the ship canal, and dec§ared that credit was due 
Mr. DEMPSEY He also said that he believed the federalizing plan was 
a long step in advance, and felt confident that Mr. DemMpsry’s complete 
built "; 

W. J. LL. 


in promoting great 


plans will see it 
and of Mr 
of Trade, thus: 
“the Federal plan is in no way intended to impair the barge canal, but 
to lead to larger development. ‘ People are saying of the ship canal 
through New York State what they said of the Panama Canal,’ he said. 

But have learned the value of the Panama Canal. The 
barge to-day can greater and bigger things, this ship- 
eanal plan is only to help it the way Everybody knows which is 
the right route for the ship canal, It should be in the United States.’ ”’ 

Other clearly indicated the eventually to 
transform the canals now offered by the State of New York into ship 
channels, 

Will you have the kindness to me at your early convenience 
whether the occurrences related signify that there has been no abandon- 
ment whatever of the project of the so-called all-American ship cana! 
the of New York of utilizing the and Erie 
Canals as basis of whatever ship canal may be authorized by the 
Federal connecting the Great Lakes and the or 
whether the Senate may, with entire safety, rely upon the assurances in 
the provision found in the river and harbor bill for the acceptance by 
the Federal Government of the New York State canals, that the same are 
to be operated and maintained simply canals, and that the 
transfer of them to the Federal Government is not with a view to hinder 
or delay the improvement of the St. Lawrence waterway as the seaway 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean, 


Banham, president of the New York Board 


those 


we to see 


canal do and 


on 


expressions set purpose 


advise 


State 
the 


or Oswego 


neceross 
Government, 


sea, 


barge 
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It would be comforting to have your own assurance, if you are unable 
to speak for others, that it is not your purpose, either now or in the 
future, to advocate the construction of a ship canal across the State of 
New York instead of affording a water outlet for ocean-going ships from 
the Great Lakes to the sea by the St. Lawrence route, 

Very respectfully yours, 
T. J. Warsi. 


Mr. Dempsey very promptly replied, and replied in a perfectly 
frank and candid manner, that whatever views he may have 


| entertained concerning the matter in the past, he entertains now 


no idea of the construction of a ship canal across the State of 


| New York; that the proposition of taking the canals over and 


operating them as barge canals, and as barge canals only, was 
made in perfect good faith, and so far as he is concerned it is 
his purpose to maintain that good faith. I am disposed to take 
those assurances from Mr. Dempsey as those from the gentle- 
man that I know him to be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 


| yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has referred to the congratu 
lations expressed by Colonel Carrington. Would the Senator 
be willing to have a very brief article read by the clerk? It isa 
full answer to the joking, perhaps sarcastic, remarks made by 
my friend Colonel Carrington. I am sure it fits into the argu- 
ment and shows how a great editor of a great newspaper feels 
about the “ congratulations ” which were expressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
tuffalo Courier, Saturday, June 7, 1930) 


CARRINGTON’S LITTLE JOKE 


Montana 


[From the 


Colonel Carrington, we take it, is somewhat of a joker. Only on that 
ground can we explain this paragraph from his reported speech to those 
who attended his personally conducted convention at Albany this week: 

“Our Representatives in Congress, including Representative J. Wa.- 
Lace DeMPSBY and Senators RoyaL 8S. CopeLAND and Rospgert F. 
WAGNER, are to be congratulated, at least in having the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake to enlarge our present barge canal and have it 
operated, as it should be, by the Federal Government.” 

The point of the joke is, of course, that when the United States 
Senate agreed to federalization of the Erie-Oswego Canals, it specifically 
and positively did so with the provision that the Federal Government 
should not undertake their eniargement or development. 

With that thoroughly understeod, the colonel may proceed with the 
engrossing of his congratulations. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
follows: 


The letter of Mr. Dempsgy is as 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1930, 
Hon. THomas J. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

Dean Senator WALSH: I have read with much care your favor of 
yesterday advising me that certain statements were made at the recent 
convention of the Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association. 

It is impossible, in a State with 12,000,000 people, not to have some 
differences of opinion. In fact, I myself long entertained the belief that 
there should be a deep waterway across New York. I was led to change 
my opinion through the advice ot the practical shippers who feel that 
we need and want to use practical barge canals connecting the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson, 

The uses of the two proposed waterways are quite different, but both 
will be exceedingly valuable. The New York barge canals will furnish 
the most economical transportation between these two great waterway 
systems for our very large domestic commerce, carrying oil, lumber, 
sugar, rubber, and sulphur from the Texas and Pacific coasts for distri- 
bution among the 60,000,000 people whom the Government engineers 
estimate will be served by them; and will also distribute the three- 
fourths of our grain consumed in this country, and largely in New York 
and New England, where only 5 per cent of our foodstuffs are raised, 
as well as automobiles from Michigan and Ohio for New York, New 
England, and the South Atlantic States. 

The usefulness of these barge canals to the Mid West has been recog- 
nized by the Mississippi Valley Association, embracing 25 States, the 
Missouri River Association, covering 9 States, the Great, Lakes Car- 
riers’ Association, the annual conference of the merchant marine of the 
country, which indorsed the Federal acquisition of the canals at its 
third annual conference last month by a unanimous resolution, and, I 
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am advised, also by several of the directors of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Asgociation. 

I am convinced, however, that the carriers and the large shippers of 
the country feel very deeply 

That the Federal acquisition of the Erie and Oswego Canals is of 
vital importance to the country as a whole; 

That federalization will mean the giving of these canals such a depth 
in the channels and through the locks as will make them usable by 
barges carrying from 2,500 to 3,500 tons, in view of the fact that 
barges are being constructed for Davigation of the St. Lawrence canals, 
with their present depth of 14 feet, which will carry 113,000 bushels 
of grain, or 3,490 tons; that such av improvement of the canals, giving 
them 20-foot clearance, also, to the bridges, will involve a very small 
expense, considering the large volume of traffic they will carry, and the 
low rate at which it will be transported; that this work can be done 
within a very brief time, and that during the improvement period the 
traffic on the canals will not be stopped or even interfered with; and 

They believe that this is the practical, sensible view of the situation 
that these canals will be more useful as barge canals than for deeper 
waterways, and they are, therefore, earnestly for the federalization of 
these canals and for their improvement and use as modern, efficient 
barge canals, and not for deeper waterways. 

I fully share this feeling. 

In brief, I accept the Senate provision with regard to these canals in 
entire good faith. 

Cordially yours, 
S. WavLiace DEMPSEY. 


Accordingly I am not disposed to oppose the Senate provision 
with respect to the matter upon the ground that it would be 
inimical to the eventual successful carrying out of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, a project which promises and 
holds out the hope to the people of the Northwest of blessings 
that are incalculable. 

However, Mr. President, it will be recalled that in earlier 
discussions of the matter on the floor my esteemed friend the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] has indicated 
his adherence to the project of a ship canal across the State of 
New York, the so-called all-American route. I wonder if he 
would be prepared at this time to give us his assurance of his 
purpose to maintain these canals as barge canals only? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume the words con- 
tained in the amendment on page 6 mean exactly what they 
say; at least they say what I have in mind. Of course, the 
Senator from Montana does not expect me to say that I am in 
favor of the St. Lawrence Canal, but so far as this project is 
concerned it is written in good faith and I so accept it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The remarks of the Senator have 
not by any means given any comfort to me at all. Of course, 
I understand perfectly well that the Senator has heretofore been 
opposed to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence canal and that he is 
now opposed to it. I understand that perfectly well; but that 
is not really the question. The question is whether the Senator 
is prepared to abandon his advocacy of the New York route for 
the canal? 

Mr. COPELAND. 


If the Senator will read and reread every 
speech I have made on the subject he will find that I have said 


and reiterated that 
Lakes to the Atlantic I would prefer to have it go through the 
State of New York. I do not favor any canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic at the present time. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am accepting this proposal exactly at face value as a 
barge canal. I have no other thought in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, that does not mean 
anything, and I may just as well frankly say so to the Senator 
from New York. It gives us no assurance whatever. Of course, 
these are accepted as barge canals. The question is, Do the 
people of the State of New York, so far as the Senator from New 
York can speak for them, propose to continue to advocate a ship 
channel through the State of New York as an opposing propo- 
sition to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence canal? 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not speak for Colonel Carrington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but the Senator can speak for 
himself. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


I can speak for myself. I do not know 


how the people of the State of New York feel about it, but they | 


are going to be told exactly what this means. This is a proposal 
to give the barge canals to the Federal Government to be used 
as barge canals, Then the people at the polls on two occasions 
will determine whether or not they wish to give the barge canals 
to the Federal Gevernment on that basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has excited again the 
apprehensions which led me to address my letter to Mr. Demp- 
sey. There are no assurances Whatever in that statement from 
the Senator. 
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Mr. COPELAND. What would the Senator have me say? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would have the Senator say 
what Mr. Dempsey said. He said in his letter that at one time 
he was an advocate of the construction of a ship canal across 
the State of New York. He has reconsidered that and reached 
the conclusion that that is not a wise thing and he believes that 
these canals ought to be maintained as barge canals, and as 
barge canals only. 

Mr. COPELAND. His conclusion is exactly what I believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator did not say so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I now. That is exactly what I 
believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At any time whenever a proposi- 
tion to create a ship route from the Great Lakes to the sea is 
before the Senate the Senator will be in no embarrassment whuat- 
ever from anything he has said to-day to argue in favor of a ship 
canal across the State of New York rather than by the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will not be embarrassed, but I vant to 
say frankly to the Senator from Montana that I am opposed to 
a ship canal via the St. Lawrence River to the ocean. The Sena- 
tor knows that, and I shall not propose any plan for a canal 
across the State of New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator may not be obliged 
to propose it. Some one else may propose it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator must at least take me at what 
I say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
he says. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly set in my opinion that to 
build an all-British canal would be an absurd thing. I do not 
believe in it. I do not want anybody here to vote for this 
project in the belief that I think it is a good thing to build a St. 
Lawrence canal, because I do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to say just a word in 
respect to the “ all-British canal.” 

Mr. President, under treaty with the Dominion of Canada 
and with Great Britain when we dealt indirectly with Canada 
through Greai Britain, and without treaties with Canada, we 
have jointly improved those natural waterways and natural 
outlets from the Great Lakes to the sea so that now ships draw- 
ing 14 feet of water may ascend the St. Lawrence to the Lakes 
and descend from the Lakes to the sea by the St. Lawrence. 

As to its being an all-British route, the Senator from New 
York is sufficiently familiar with the geography of our country 
to know that Lake Superior is water common to both of the 
countries; that the Sault Ste. Marie is water common to both 
countries; that Lake Huron is water common to both countries; 
that the St. Clair River is water common to both countries; 
that Lake St. Clair is water common to both countries; that the 
Detroit River is water common to both countries; that Lake 
Erie is water common to both countries. The Welland Canal, 
it is true, is upon Canadian territory exclusively, with a treaty 
right upon the part of the Government of the United States to 
navigate that water. There then comes Lake Ontario, which is 
water common to both countries. Then comes a very consider- 
able stretch of the St. Lawrence River, which is water common 
to both countries. Then we reach the lower reaches of the St. 
Lawrence River, which are, of course, entirely within Canada. 

The term “an all-British canal” or “all-British water route” 
thus used inconsiderately by the Senator from New York is 
quite as appropriate as the term “all-American route,” which 
he has heretofore used in describing the plan of a ship canal 
across the State of New York. There is no such thing as an 
“all-American” or “all-British” route from the Great Lakes 
to sea by either the one or the other route. 

I wish that the Senator from New York had been quite as 
frank as Mr. Dempsey, of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on 
cn page 10, after line 16, to insert: 


Claiborne Channel, Md.: The existing project is hereby modified so 
as to provide for a channel 14 feet deep from the vicinity of the harbor 
wharves to deep water in Eastern Bay with widths of 100 feet for a 
distance of 1,800 feet to the bend opposite the existing Black Beacon, 
thence widening in a distance of 260 feet to 150 feet to 14 feet depth in 
Eastern Bay, with necessary widening at the bends at ap estimated cost 
of $12,125, with $3,000 per year for maintenance, 


say so 


I am taking the Senator at what 


” 


Commerce wus, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 12, line 13, after the figures 
“ $500,000," to strike out the comma and “ conditioned upon con- 
tributions from local or other interests in the amount of $100,- 
000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Inland Norfolk, Va., to 
accordance with report submitted in Senate 


Seaufort 
Document 


waterway from Inlet, N. C., in 
No. 23, Seventy- 
for a tidal guard lock in the Albemarle and 
ike Canal at or near Great Bridge, Va., at a limit of cost, how- 


d $500,000, 


first Congress, first session, 
Chesapt 
ever 


of not to exces 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
‘improvement,”’ 
tional proviso: 


line 21, after the word 
to strike out the colon and the following addi- 


Provided further, That the channel from the mouth to Hopewell shall 
width of 250 feet, and the channel from Hopewell 
to Richmond shall be improved to a width of 150 feet. The amount 
hereby authorized to be expended upon the said project shaK not exceed 
the sum of $3,555,000. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


be improved to a 





James River, Va., in accordance with the submitted in House 
No. 314, session, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in said document: Provided, That no expense 
shall be the United States for the acquiring of any lands 


purpose of this inrprovement. 


report 


Document Seventy-first Congress, second 
incurred by 


required for the 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 13, to insert: 
Cape Fear River at and below Wilmington, N. C., and between 
Wilmington Navassa, N. C., in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers submitted in House Rivers and Harbors Committee 
Document No. 39, Seventy-first Congress, 


second session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Far Creck, N. C., in with the report submitted in House 
Document No, 112, Seventy-first Congress, first session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document. 


accordance 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Far Creek, N. C., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 112, Seventy-first Congress, first session, but subject only 
to the condition that local interests shall furnish all necessary rights of 
way and areas for the disposal of dredged material. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 16, after the word 
“ modify,” to insert “in accordance with the report submitted in 
Senate Document No. 132, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion,” and in line 21, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
“$394,000 and insert ‘ $1,210,000," so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Brunswick Harbor, Ga.: The existing project is hereby modified in 
accordance with the report submitted in Senate Document No. 132, 


Seventy-first Congress, second session, so as to provide for a channes 30 
feet deep and 500 feet wide over the bar, and a channel 27 feet deep 
and 400 feet wide at Brunswick Point. The sum of $1,210,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the prosecution of the work herein 
adopted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 14, to insert: 


Intracoastal waterway from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla.: The 
existing project is hereby modified in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in Senate Document No. 71, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


Miami Harbor, Fla.: Enlarging the turning basin in accordance with 
the plans submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 15, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session. The amount authorized to be 
expended on the project hereby adopted shall not exceed the sum of 
$200,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Miami Harbor, Fla.: The existing project is hereby modified in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee Document No. 15, Seventy-first Congress, second session. The 
sum of $200,000 is hereby authorized to be expended for the prosecution 
of the works herein adopted. 


The amendment was agreed to, 





The next amendment was, on page 20, le 6, after the word 
“ contribute,” to strike out “ $4,546,000 ” and insert “* $2,000,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okeechobee drainage areas, Florida, 
in accordance with the report submitted in Senate Document No. 115, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document, except that the levees proposed along Lake 
Okeechobee shall be constructed to an elevation of 31 feet instead of 34 
feet above sea level and shall be so built as to be capable of being raised 
an additional 3 feet, and that the United States shall perform the work 
of constructing all levees: Provided, That the State of Florida or other 
local interests shall contribute $2,000,000 toward the cost of the above 
improvements, in lieu of the contributions called for in the aforesaid 
document: And provided further, That no expense shall be incurred by 
the United States for the acquirement of any lands necessary for the 
purpose of this improvement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 16, after the word 
“ authorized,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That the expenditure for the work hereby author- 
ized shall not exceed the sum of $239,200,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Tampa Harbor, Fla.: The improvement of the Egmont Bar Channel 
and the Sparkman Bay Channel recommended in the report submitted in 
House Document No, 100, Seventieth Congress, first session, is hereby 
authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 14, after the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “The sum of $100,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the prosecution of this 
project,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Intracoastal waterway from Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala., 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 42, 
Seventy-first Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred 
for any lands required for the purpose of this improvement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to insert: 

Cedar Bayou Channel, Tex., in accordance with Senate Document No. 
107, Seventy-first Congress, second session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


Mississippi River, between mouth of Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
Minn.: The report submitted by the Chief of Engineers in House Docu- 
ment No. 290, Seventy-first Congress, second session, is hereby adopted. 
The following work, to be prosecuted in accordance with the plan for 
a comprehensive project to procure a channel of 9-foot depth, is hereby 
adopted: Additional lock at Twin City Dam, additional lock at Keokuk, 
dredging in Twin City Pool, and dredging at head of pool No. 2. For 
the prosecution of the work hereby adopted there is authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $3,058,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
Mississippi River between Illinois and Minneapolis: The existing 
project is hereby modified so as to provide a channel depth of 9 feet 
at low water with widths suitable for long-haul common-carrier service, 
to be prosecuted in accordance with the plan for a comprehensive 
project to procure a channel of 9-foot depth, submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 290, Seventy-first Congress, second session; and the sum of 
$7,500,000, in addition to the amounts authorized under existing proj- 
ects, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the prosecution of ini- 
tial works under the modified project: Provided, That all locks below 
the Twin City Dam shall be of not less than the Ohio River standard 
dimensions. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I send to the desk an amendment to the 
amendment and ask for its adoption. It is in the nature of a 
correction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. In the amendment on page 26, line 10, it 
is proposed to strike out the word “Illinois” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “the mouth of the Illinois River.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that is a formal correction 
which I deem appropriate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to, and without objection the 
amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if the amendment just adopted respecting the Mississippi River 
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project is purely a change in phraseology and does not import 
additional projects into the paragraph? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Not at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 26, line 23, after the name “ Sioux City, lowa,” to strike 
out “the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend in 
the prosecution of the existing project, and within a period of 
three years after the date of the passage of this act, an amount 
not exceeding $15,000,000," and insert “ There is hereby author 
ized to be appropriated in the prosecution of the existing proj- 
ect the sum of $15,000,000, in addition to the unexpended bal 
ance of funds previousiy authorized, and it is intended that 
said sum be expended within a period of three years: Provided, 
however, That if saié sum is not expended within said period 
said authorization shall not lapse,” so as to make the paragraph 
read : 


Missouri River between Kansas City, Mo., and Sioux City, lowa 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated in the prosecution of th« 
existing project the sum of $15,000,000, in addition to the unexpended 
balance of funds previously authorized, and it is intended that said 
sum be expended within a period of three years: Provided, how 
ever, That if said sum is not expended within said period said authori 
zation shall not lapse. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 15, after the word 
“ authorized,” to strike out “for the first 83 miles upstream 
from Paducah, together with detailed surveys and investiga- 
tions for low dams for navigation only covering that portion 
of the Tennessee River below the Hales Bar Dam: Provided, 
That the total expenditures under this authorization shal! not 
exceed $3,500,000," and insert a colon and the following pro 
viso: “ Provided, That an expenditure of $5,000,000 shall be 
nuthorized to be appropriated for the prosecution of work 
under this project,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The project for the permanent improvement of the main stream of 
the Tennessee River for a navigable depth of 9 feet in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 328 of the Seventy-first Congress, second session, is hereby author- 
ized: Provided, That an expenditure of $5,000,000 shall be authorized 
to be appropriated for the prosecution of work under this project: 
Provided further, That the Chief of Engineers is hereby directed to 
asceriain and report to Congress on the first day of the first regular 
seasion of the Seventy-second Congress, advising the prospective coop 
eration offered by responsible interest, uncer the Federal water power 
act, in the program of construction recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, providing for the 9-foot project by means of high dams. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 25, after the 
word “ said,” to strike out “ document: Provided, That the chan- 
nel in the Calumet River branch of the Indiana Ship Canal may 
be extended for a distance of 550 feet south of the north line of 
One hundred and forty-first Street” and insert “ document, ex- 
cept that the Calumet River branch of the Indiana Harbor Ship 
Canal shall be dredged to a depth of 22 feet, and a bottom width 
of 160 feet, for a distance of 550 feet, immediately south of the 
south end of the turning basin at the Forks, the original work 
having been practically completed. The conditions required un- 
der the act of June 25, 1910, are hereby waived,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 21, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, and subject to the condition set forth in said document, 


except that the Calumet River branch of the Indiana Harbor Ship Canal | 


shall be dredged to a depth of 22 feet, and a bottom width of 160 feet, 
for a distance of 550 feet, immediately south of the south end of the 
turning basin at the Forks, the original work having been practically 
completed. The conditions required under the act of June 25, 1910, 
are hereby waived. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, line 16, after the word 


, 


“ document,” te strike out the comma and the words “except | 


that the State of Lilinois’s plans of improvement are not adopted 
as to the volume or so as to require the volume of water contem- 
plated in said plans, but the said project shall be so constructed 
as to require the smallest flow of water with which said project 
can be practically accomplished in the development of a commer- 
cially useful waterway : Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as authorizing any diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan, but the whole question of diversion from Lake Michi- 
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gan shall remain and be unaffected hereby. as if this act had not 
passed,” and to insert a colon and the words “l’rovided, That 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan shal! be so controlled 
by the Secretary of War, under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, as to meet the needs of a commercially useful water 
way, as defined in said Senate document, from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi River and to conserve fully existing interests 
of navigation on the Great Lakes: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall prejudice any action at law or in equity respecting 
the diversion of water from the Great Lakes watershed: Pro 
vided further,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Illinois River, 
Brown, Chief of 
Seventy-first Congress, and subject to the 
set forth In his report in said document: Prortded, That the 
of water from Lake Michigan shal! be so controlled by the Secretary of 
War, under the supervision of the Chief of 
needs of a commercially useful waterway, as 
document, from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River and to conserve 
fully existing interests of the Lakes: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall prejudice any action at law or in equity 
respecting the diversion of water from the Lakes 
Provided further, That hereby authorized to be 
for this project a sum not to exceed $7,500,000 


Mr. JOHNSON. Inasmuch as this is a controverted item 
which will be discussed somewhat at length, I ask for the time 
being that it may be passed over. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before passing over the item 
1 desire to offer the amendment which | proposed on last Fri- 
day. I wish to say in this connection that the amendment which 
I proposed on that day is the result of conferences between 
representatives of the Lake States in both Houses of Congress 
and is in accordance with the opinion and judgment of the at 
torneys who have been representing and are now representing 
the Lake States in the litigation that has been before the courts, 
including the Supreme Court of the United States, for a great 
number of years. The amendment which I proposed on last 
Friday has been worked out by the parties to whom I have 
referred. I now offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
it read or to have it considered as pending, to be considered 
when the committee amendment shall be taken up? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, my desire in making the sug- 
gestion I did was to have the entire matter go over until to- 
morrow, when the amendment which the Senator presented on 
Friday last may be considered in conjunction with the amend 
ment repo:ted by the committee. 1 do not wish to interfere, 
however, with such mode of procedure as the Senator from 
Wisconsin may desire to foilow, although I advised the Senators 
from Illinois that I thought the amendment would not come up 
to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. My own view was to offer the amendment at 
this time and then pass over the entire proposal, as the Senator 
from California suggests, to be taken up later. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let the amendment be considered as pend- 
ing to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 
as pending, and the committee amendment will be passed over 
together with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if 
he has modified his amendment from the printed form? 

Mr. BLAINE. No modifications have made from 
form as proposed and printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the 
ing of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce 
on page 36, line 1, after the word “document” to strike 
the colon and the following provisos: 


Ill, in accordance with the report of Maj 


Document No 


Gen. Lytle 
126, 


conditions 


Engineers, submitted in Senats 


second session 


diversion 


the 
said Senat« 


Enginecrs, as to meet 


defined in 


navigation on Great 


Great watershed 


there is appropriated 


the 


been 


read 


was, 
out 


Provided, That the entrance channel shall be dredged to a width of 
600 feet, and the dredging along the south bank of the main channel 
between Beacon 4 and Beacon 10 is hereby eliminated from the project 
herein adopted: Provided further, That the condition requiring a loca! 
contribution of $10,000 shall apply only to the National City Chula 
Vista Channel. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


San Diego Harbor, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Senate Document No. 81. Seventy-first Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 38, 











after line 18, to insert: 















































Willamette River between Oregon City and Portland, Oreg., in ac 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 372, Sev 
enty-first Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document 














The amendment was agreed to. 




























































































The next amendment was, on page 39, line 6, after the words 
‘width of,” to strike out “four” and insert “ five,” so as to | 
make the paragraph read: 

Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers below Portland, Oreg., and 
the sea, in accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
No, 195, Seventieth Congress, first session, as modified by the recom 
mendation submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No 
S, SMeventy-first Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in the said committee document Provided, That the channel | 








herein authorized shall be dredged to a width of 500 feet. 








The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 17, to insert: 
Harbor, Wash., in accordance 
ument No. 377, Seventy-first 











Everett 
Do 


with the 


Congress, 


report submitted 


second session 


in 








House 














The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 20, to insert: 

Lake Wash., in accordance with House Document No. 2, Sixty 
ninth Congress, first session, as modified by the report of the War De- 
partment dated May 10, 1930, to the 
resolution of February 22, 1930. 














River, 




















pursuant Commerce Committee 











The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 6, to insert: 

Harbor of Refuge 
mitted in House 








Seward, Alaska, in accordance with the report sub- 
Document No. 109, Seventieth Congress, first session. 




















The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 3, to strike 
out: 














Inland waterway from Beaufort to Jacksonville, N. C., leading from 
Craigs Point and via Salliers Bay, Howard Bay, and New River. 











And in lieu thereof insert : 





Inland waterway from Beaufort to Jacksonville, N. C., leading from 
Craigs Point and by way of Salliers Bay, Howard Bay, and New River, 
and a further survey of New River with a view to providing suitable 
depth for navigation from Jacksonville, N. C., by way of Ware Landing 
to Doctors Bridge to a point near Richlands, N. C. 


























The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 13, to strike 
out: 




















Channel from 
Beaufort, N. C 
Thoroughfare 


Pamlico Sound near the mouth of Neuse River, to 
, Via Swan Point, Cedar Inland Bay, Thoroughfare Cut, 
Bay, Sound touching at Atlantic Wharves, and 
throuczh the straits and Taylors Creek Cut with a view to securing a 
depth of 7 feet with suitable width. 














Core 




















And in lieu thereof insert: 














Channel 
Beaufort, 


from Pamlico Sound near the mouth of Neuse River to 
N. C., by way of Swan Point, Cedar Island Bay, Thorough- 
fare Cut, Thoroughfare Bay, Cora Sound, touching at Atlantic Wharves, 
and to run through Mill Point Shoal by Sealevel, across to Piney Point, 
and touching the wharves of the various communities through the 
straits and Taylors Creek Cut with a view of securing a depth of 7 feet 
with suitable width, 












































The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 16, to insert: 


1 en, 














Trent River, from Trenton to Tuckahoe Bridge 








The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 18, to insert: 














Resurvey of Contentnea Creek, a tributary of the Neuse River, N. C. 








The amendment Was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
N 
The amendment Was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 








50, after line 20, to insert: 





Limestone Creek, Duplin County, c 
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51, after line 22, to insert: 








Preliminary survey 
Channel, 8. Cc, 


and examination of 





Shem Creek, from Hog Island 

















The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 
Flint to 





~ 


ay 


after line 24, to insert: 








River, Ga., Montezuma, Ga, 











The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 8, to insert: 

From the mouth of the St. Marys River on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 21, to insert: 

Alafia River, Fla., to connect Government channel in Hillsboro Bay 
with said river. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 17, to insert: 

Channel from Pensacola Bay, Fla., into Bayou Chico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 22 


to insert: 
Waterway from Choctawhatchee Bay to West Bay, Fla. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 5, to insert: 


Upper St. Johns River, Fla., from Lake Harney to Lake Washington, 


| with a view to securing a navigable channel of suitable depth and width 


together with its incidental effect on flood control. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 57, to insert: 

Kissimmee River, Fla., from Kissimmee to Fort Bassenger; and from 
Fort Bassenger to Lake Okeechobee, with a view to its improvement 
for the purposes of navigation together with its effect on flood control. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 4, to insert: 


Channel 30 feet deep at mean low water and 500 feet wide extending 
north or northeastwardly from present channel in Pensacola Harbor to 
a point on the established Government pierhead line opposite the piers 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 18, to insert: 


Sunflower River, Miss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 


Quiner River, Miss. 


19, to insert: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 


Steeles Bayou, Miss. 


20, to insert: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 
Deer Creek, Miss. 


57, after line 21, to insert: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 24, after the name 
Back Bay,” to insert “ of Biloxi,” so as to read: 

Back Bay of Biloxi, Miss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 3, after the name 
“Alabama,” to strike out the comma and “with a view to 
removing obstructions,” so as to read: 


Mobile River, Ala. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 5, to insert: 
Chickasaw Creek, Mobile County, Ala. 


“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 58, at the beginning of 
line 7, to insert “ Bayou La Batre,” so as to read: 


Bayou La Batre, Bayou Plaquemine Brule, La. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

Lake Charles Deep Water Channel, La., with a view to maintaining 
said channel to its enlarged dimensions. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Lake Charles Deep Water Channel, La., with a view to reporting the 
amount of funds heretofore furnished by local interests for such water 
way and as to the advisability of the United States Government reim- 
bursing the local interests for all or any part of the funds so con- 
tributed. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, we have been running 
over a number of amendments against which I voted in com- 
mittee because of my own very profound belief that they estab- 
lish dangerous precedents. I intend to address myself to that 





» 
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subject upon the final passage of the bill; but I want particu- 
larly to call attention to the extreme danger in the very simple 
and innocent amendment now pending and the amendment on 
page 59, seeking a survey and a report upon the amount of 
funds heretofore furnished by local interests, and a survey 
looking to the advisability of the reimbursement of these local 
contributions. 

Mr. President, we have proceeded for years on the theory of 
local contributions in the building of our rivers and harbors 
bills. If we are ever going to undertake to turn back and in 
any degree establish the principle of general reimbursement, 
there will not be any money left for any new projects what- 
ever in the very near future. I think it is an exceedingly dan 
gerous precedent. It was flatly rejected by the House of Rep 
resentatives Rivers and Harbors Committee, and I think it is in 
direct contravention of sound practice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 22, to insert: 


Sabine-Neches Waterway, Texas, with a view to reporting the amount 
of funds heretofore furnished by local interests for such waterway and 
as to the advisability of the United States Government reimbursing the 


local interests for all or any part of the funds to be contributed. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. 


« 


President, there is a typographical 
error in line 3, page 60. The words “to be” should be st ricken 
out, and the word “ inserted in lieu thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment will be agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 7, to insert : 


Aransas Corpus Christi Channel, Tex., 
Breakwater to shore line of Corpus Christi Bay. 


so 


Pass : from Corpus Christi 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 10, to insert: 


Houston Ship Channel, examination and survey for further improve 
ment by deepening, widening, or otherwise to meet requirements of 


present and prospective commerce 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 13, to insert: 


Channel and turning basin between Houston Ship Channel, Tex., 


and Barbour Terminals. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 7, to insert: 


Red River, Ark., Okla., Tex., Ark., 
Washita River. Okla. 


and from Fulton, to mouth of 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 21, to insert: 


Louisiana and Texas 
the Rio Gran@fe Valley. 


Intracoastal Waterway from Corpus Christi to 


+ 


t was agreed to. 
Mr. President, I desire to join with the Senator 
{Mr. VANDENBERG] with reference to the two 
amendments he referred to a moment ago. I did not know 
that any such amendments were in the bill. I do not think 
we want to begin the practice of reimbursing contributions 
heretofore made in the river and harbor matters. I hope, 
therefore, that we shall have a separate vote on this matter 
later. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 68, after line 10, to insert: 


of 


The amendmei 
Mr. JONES. 
from Michigan 


Port 
Calif. 


San Francisco east of Belmont, South San Francisco Bay, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 12, to insert: 
Middle River, Calif., from the Santa Fe Railroad at Middle River 


to Latham Slough; Latham Slough, from Empire Cut to Middle River; 
Turner Cut, from San Joaquin River to Whiskey Slough; and Whisk-~; 


Slough, from Turner Cut to Empire Cut, so as to provide a depth of 
9 feet and a width of 100 feet, and to clear at least 50 feet on both 
sides of the channel of all sunken vessels, débris, and shoals which 


might in any way endanger navigation on these streams. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 12, to insert: 


>t 


Coquille River, Oreg 


| providing for 
of 


with a view to determining the advisab 


ul 
cont 


of 


y 
navigation 


nt 


in connection with power developm« 


floods, and the needs of irrigatien 


The amendment was agreed to 


The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 16, 
I 


to insert: 


Yaquina Bay and entrance 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 


17, to insert: 

rhe Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause a 
preliminary examination and survey to be made of the harbor at Port 
Orford, Oreg. The cost of such examination and survey shall be paid 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for examinations and 


surveys. 


The amendment agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 22, to insert: 


was 


Lewis and Clark River, and the lower harbor of Astoria, Oreg 
The amendment wis 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 

reconsider the amendment just approved of and have it vo on 
record, because it involves the same precedent that the Senator 
from Washington [|Mr. Jones! and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] have raised with respect to reimbursing con- 
tributions ulready made. 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 

the votes whereby the two amendme! 
agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. I make a motion for reconsideration 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan will be entered, to be taken up later. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 6, to insert: 


reed to. 


ay 


moves to reconsider 
t 


ts previously adopted were 


Multnomah Channel, Oreg 


an 


The amendment was reed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 7, to insert: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause a 
preliminary examination and survey to be made of the Willamett 
River, Oreg., from Portland to Eugene, with a view to improving the said 

| river to the extent necessary make it navigable between said point 
The cost of such examination and survey shall be paid from appropria 
tions heretofore or hereafter made for examinations and surve« ys 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the same sort of an amendment. I 


raise the same question with respect to that, and include that in 
my proposal to reconsider, 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered and 
argued when the other motion is considered. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 70, after line 15, to insert: 
| Intercoastal waterway from the mouth of Columbia River to Puget 
Sound by way of Shoal Water Bay and Grays Harbor, Wash 
The amendment was agreed to. 
| The next amendment was, on page 70, line 26, after the name 


“ Port Ludlow,” to insert “ Harbor,” so as to read: 


Port Ludlow Harbor, Wash., and vicinity 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 2, to insert: 
Lake Washington Canal and waterway from the locks to and into 
Lake Washington, Wash., with a view to widening and deepening the 


channel 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 5, to insert: 


Channel from Puget Sound into Lake Crockett, Wash 





The amendment was agreed to. 
| The next amendment was, on page 71, line 10, after the name 
.- Port Gamble Hart — to insert ‘and vit inity,” so a to read: 

Port Gamble Harbor and vicinity, Washington 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 7, after tl vord 
“from,” to insert “ Northeast Bight,” and in line 8, after the 
word “to,” to insert “Sanborn Harbor,” so as to make th 


paragraph read: 
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Isthnrus south of Wedge Cape, Nagui Island, Alaska, with a view to 
dredging a channel from Northeast Bight, East Nagai Strait, to San 

rn Harbor, West Nagai Strait 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment Was, on page 72, after line 22, to strike 
oul 

Su y for an interoceanic canal in Nicaragua 

Mr. JOHNSON Mr. President, on line 23 the amendment 
was made under a misapprehension by the Commerce Commit 
tee I should like to have that amendment rejected, because I 
unin advised by the engineers that there is a certain sum of 
money on hand at the present time that being utilized in a 
Nicaraguan survey and that without this authorization they 


will be unable to utilize it 
ment rejected 


So 1 should like to have the amend 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely true; and it is necessary 
that the authorization should be made. 

Mr. DILL. What is this amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The CHier CierK. On page 72, line 23, the committee pro 
poses to strike out “Survey for an interoceanic canal in 
Nicaragua.” 

Mr. DILL. What is the necessity of any additional legisla 
tion. We had a great fight here last year about this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The only reason is that it is doubtful 


whether or not the small sum of money that is to be utilized in 


the survey there can be used without the authorization for its 
use 

Mr. DILL. We passed a bill through the Senate authoriz- 
ing it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Quite true. 

Mr. DILL. Is this an authorization to spend some more 
money on the survey down there? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; it is an authorization to spend the 
money that has already been appropriated; that is all. 

Mr. DILL. But is it not a fact that the engineers are already 


down there at work? 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; 
out this authorization 
utilize the appropriation. 
Mr. DILL. There has been no objection raised by the Comp- 
troller General up to this time, haus there’? 
Mr. JOHNSON. There has been the authorization, as I un- 


and the engineers fear that striking 
might interfere with their ability to 


derstand. Now we strike the authorization from the bill. 
Mr. DILL. But the authorization never was a part of this 
bill. The authorization was put through in a special bill, re- 


ported here by the Interoceanic Canals Committee and 
by the then Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Edge. 
why it needs to be dragged into this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is quite true, and we thought exactly 
the same thing: but after this language was stricken out the 
engineers feured that they would be stopped in the use of the 
money that had been appropriated, and asked that it be rein- 
serted 


urged 
I do not see 


Mr. DILL. But the fact is— 
Mr. JOHNSON. 1 have not any interest in the matter. and 
if the Senator wants to continue to strike it out I am perfectly 


willing I am simply suggesting what 
me by the United States engineers. 

Mr. DILL. The objection I have is that I do not want to put 
in this bill an additional authorization to appropriate money in 
the future. The original authorization was made by a special 
bill that came out of the Interoceanic Canals Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I quite agree; and there is no intention of an 
additional authorization. 

Mr. DILL. Sut in fact there is an additional authorization 
by this language. I think it is a serious mistake to attempt now 
into this bill an authorization for more work on the 
Nicaragua canal when we have not had a report from the special 
authorization of the bill that was passed here last spring. 


has been suggested to 


to cover 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. DILL. I yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator let the matter pass until 


to-morrow? Then doubtless we can bring out 
planation of the matter? 
Mr. DILL. Very well. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 
will be passed over. 
Mr. McKELLAR Mr. President, just one moment. 
this is the proper time to state what the facts are. 


an adequate ex- 


Without objection, the amendment 


I think 


That survey is being made now. The engineers are all down 
there. That appropriation will lapse after July 1, in the view 
of the engineers, unless there is an authorization to use it. 
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That is their opinion. I have my doubts about it; but surely 
the Senator would not want to bring those engineers back home 
before they have finished their job. They have not spent ail 
the money that has been appropriated. This language merely 
authorizes the expenditure of that money. It ought to be done; 
and I hope the Senate will vote down this amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator 
that this is not an appropriation at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, no: of course, not. 

Mr. JONES. And this does not lapse with the 1st of July. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This does not lapse; but the appropriation 
already made would lapse on the 1st of July unless there is an 
authorization. 

Mr. JONES. But 
from lapsing at all. 
propriated. 

Mr. DILL. 


this would not prevent the appropriation 
The appropriation would lapse unless reap- 


Why, of course. 

Mr. JONES. This would not stop its lapsing at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it would probably have to be reap- 
propriated in the deficieney bill. 

Mr. DILL. There not anything in this bill about the 
appropriation that has already been made. The truth of the 
matter is that this is an authorization for the survey of the 
Nicaraguan canal under this new bill. It has nothing to do 
with the bill we passed last spring. We passed a bill authoriz- 
ing that this investigation and survey be made, and an appro- 
priation was made. If that appropriation is going to lapse, 
nothing we put into this authorization bill would continue it, 
and that is not the purpose of it at all. The purpose of it is to 
get the survey of the Nicaraguan canal under the rivers and 
harbors bill. It does not belong there, and it ought not to be 
put into this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will go over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to page 70, where there is provision for a survey, which 
was like all the others, which I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan misunderstood. I think the Senator asked that the vote 
be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, with respect to the amend- 
ment on page 70, referred to by the Senator from Oregon, I 
withdraw my motion to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the with- 
drawal of the motion? The Chair hears none, and the motion is 
withdrawn. 

The next amendment was, on page SU, line 6, after the word 
“appropriations,” to insert “heretofore or hereafter,’ and in 
line 9, after the word “law.” to insert “and with section 8 of 
the merchant marine act, approved June 5, 1920,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


is 


Without objection, the amendment 


The Senator simply entered a mo- 


The Chief of Engineers is hereby authorized to have printed a further 
edition of the report entitled “ Transportation in the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys,” prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors in cooperation with the United States Shipping Board under 
authority of section 500 of the transportation act approved February 28, 
1920 (to be brought down as nearly as possible to date), to be paid for 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by Congress for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; and the cost of printing such other 
reports and data as are prepared in compliance with that law and with 
section 8 of the merchant marine act, approved June 5, 1920 (not ex- 
ceeding $35,000 in any one year), may be paid from similar appro- 
priations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to page 68, line 23, where the phraseology 
is * Miami River.” There are two Miami Rivers in Ohio. This 
refers to the Great Miami, and it ought to be amended by the 
insertion of the word “ Great.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Curer CierK. On page 63, line 23, before the word 
Miami,” to insert the word “Great,” so as to read: 


Great Miami River, Ohio. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
amendment found on page 54, line 9, to complete the*sentence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered and the 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 




















The CHurer CrFERK. 
“Ocean” and bef 
for barge tratlic 
waterway by the most practicable route.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator does not desire to have 
amendment considered this afternoon, does he? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is an amendment to the survey section. 

Mr. McNARY. An individual amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. An individual amendment. 

Mr. McNARY, The Senate gave its consent to the considera- 
tion of committee amendments only, and the chairman of the 
committee would rather complete consideration of one amend- 
ment that has gone over until to-morrow before taking up indi- 
vidual amendments. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 


On page 54, line 9, after 
re the period, to insert the words “ 


the word 


the 


I was under the impression that we had 


finished with the committee amendments. I withdraw my 
amendment for the present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 


gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9110) for the 
vrading and classification of clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America, and providing compensation there- 
for, requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Tempce, Mr. 
FisH, and Mr. LInrTHICUM were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 
ENROLLED BILLS JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had aflixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 420. An act for the relief of Charles E. Byron, alias Charles 
EK. Marble; 

S. 969. An act for the relief of Edna B. Erskine; 

S. 1447. An act for the relief of Pasquale Iannacone ; 

S. 1469, An act to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, 
N. Mex. ; 

S, 2371. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ; 

S. 3784. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell; 

S. 3866. An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin; 

S. 3939. An act to authorize the appointment of two additional 
justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia ; 

S$. 4050. An act to confer full rights of citizenship upon the 
Cherokee Indians resident in the State of North Carolina, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 4140, An act providing for the sale of the remainder of the 
coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

S. 4583. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite 
to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1872; and 

S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to William Jennings Bryan. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
COUZENS submitted the following report: 


AND 


Mr. 





The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
8619) entitled “An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to- their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with amendments as 
follows: 

Page 3, line 7, of the engrossed House amendment, change 
the word “session” to read “ sessions.” 

Page 3, line 14, of the engrossed House amendment, insert the 
words “a_ solicitor,” after the comma following the word 
“ counsel.” 

Page 3, line 18, of the engrossed House amendment, change 
the word “ classificaton ” to read “ classification.” 

"age 5, section 4, of the engrossed House amendment, strike 
out said section 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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Federal 











“Sec. 4. This act shall be held to reorganize the 


waterway | Power Commission, created by the Federal water power act, and 
to connect with the proposed Gulf intracoastal | said Federal water power act shall remain in full force and 


effect, as herein amended; and no regulations, actions, investi 
gations, or other proceedings under the Federal water power act 
existing or pending at the time of the approval of this act shall 
abate or otherwise be affected by reasons of the provisions of 
this act.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
JAMES COUZENS, 
James BE. WATSON, 


Key PITTMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 
JAMES S. PARKER, 


Homer Hocn, 
SAM RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DILL. 
ment? 


Mr. President, what is the meaning of the agree- 


Mr. COUZENS. The meaning of this conference report is 
that the Senate conferees receded from the position of the 


Senate in providing for three commissioners and agreed to the 
House provision for five commissioners. The House 
from its provision for a solicitor. 

Mr. DILL. Has the Senator conferred with the junior Sen 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] about this matter? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have not. I have received no request that 
I confer with any Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to object, but I take it that if in 
the morning the Senator from Montana should have any objec 
tion the Senator from Michigan would not object to a 
sideration ? . 

Mr. COUZENS. That is satisfactory. 

The report was agreed to. 


receded 


recon 


AMERICA’S SERVICE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a poem by Robert Baker, a former Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICA’S SERVICE 
O’er Atlantic’s billowed waters 
Though the way was dark and drear, 
Came the Pilgrim and daughters, 
Led of God, untouched by fear 


sons 


This America’s beginning, 
Here her glorious work 
Through great 
Broader 


began. 
sacrifices winning 
love for God and man. 
With the centuries that followed 


Came the strength to serve the 
And when men for 


world, 
freedom struggled 
Stars and Stripes were then unfurled. 


Freedom's torch held ever higher, 
With its far-flung world-seen light, 
The brave and noble does inspir: 
To end tyranny'’s dark night. 


Then nations, brothers, 
Freed now from oppression’s rod, 


all peoples, 
Live in peace and love with others, 
Children of one Father—God 


RoBertT BAKER, 


Democratic Member of the Fifty-eighth Congrese, 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the printing imthe Recorp of a thorough study of all the items 
in the Hawley-Smoot bill relating to agriculture, showing the 
possible or probable effect upon agriculture of the increases or 
decreases. 

This study is one made by one of the most outstanding experts 
in the United States, a man who is acknowledged by the Com- 
mittee on Fiuance to be a reliable and thoroughly competent and 
trustworthy expert and man. 

I have not had opportunity myself to look over this study, 
which is rather lengthy, but I wish to have it printed in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. T move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

CAPT. CHARLES H. HARLOW, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
the nomination of Capt. Charles H. Harlow, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a commodore on the retired list of the Navy, from 
the 29th day of May, 1930, in accordance with a provision con- 
tained in an act of Congress approved on that date, which was 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

EXTRADITION TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read Calendar No. 14, extradi- 
tion treaty with Austria, signed at Vienna, January 31, 1930, 
which was considered as in Committee of the Whole and is as 
follows: 

The United States of America and Austria desiring to promote 
the cause of justice, have resolved to conclude a treaty for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice, between the two countries 
and have appointed for that purpose the following Plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. Albert Henry Washburn, Envoy Extraordinary 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Austria, 
and 

The Federal President of the Republic of Austria: 

Mr. Johann Schober, Federal Chancellor, 
who, after having communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 

It is agreed that the Government of the United States and 
the Federal Government of Austria shall, upon requisition duly 
made as herein provided, deliver up to justice any person, who 
may be charged with, or may have been convicted of any of the 
offenses specified in Article II of the present Treaty which are 
designated in the laws of the surrendering state as crimes other 
than misdemeanors and which were committed within the juris- 
diction of one of the High Contractings Parties, whenever such 
person shall seek an asylum or shall be found within the ter- 
ritories of the other; provided that such surrender shall take 
place only upon such evidence of criminality, as according to the 
laws of the place where the fugitive or person so charged shall 
be found, would justify his apprehension and commitment for 
trial if the offense had been there committed. 

ARTICLE II 

Persons shall be delivered. up according to the provisions of 
the present Treaty, who shall have been charged with or con- 
victed of any of the following offenses: 

1. Murder, comprehending the crimes designated by the term 
parricide, assassination, manslaughter when voluntary, poisoning 
or infanticide. 

2. Rape, abortion, carnal knowledge of children under the age 
of fourteen years. 

3. Abduction or detention of women or girls for immoral pur- 
poses. 

4. Bigamy. 

5. Arson. 

6. Wilful and unlawful destruction or obstruction of railroads, 
which endangers human life. 

7. Crimes committed at sea: : 

a) Piracy, as commonly known and defined by the law of na- 
tions, or by statute. 

b) Wrongfully sinking or destroying a vessel at sea. 

c) Mutiny or conspiracy of two or more members of the crew 
or other persons on board of a vessel on the high seas, for the 
purpose of rebelling against the authority of the Captain or Com- 
mander of such vessel, or by fraud or violence taking possession 
of such vessel. 

d) Assault on board ship upon the high seas with intent to 
do bodily harm. 

8. Burslary, defined to be the act of breaking into and enter- 
ing the house of another in the night time with intent to commit 
a felony therein. 

9. The act of breaking into and entering the office of the Gov- 
ernment and public authorities or the offices of banks, banking 
houses, savings-banks, trust-companies, insurance and other 
companies, or other buildings not dwellings with intent to com- 
mit a felony therein. 

10. Robbery, defined to be the act of feloniously and forcibly 
taking from the person of another goods or money by violence or 
by putting him in fear. 

11. Forgery or the utterance of forged papers, 


and 
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12. The forgery or falsification of the official acts of the Gov- 
ernments, or public authority, including Courts of Justice, or the 
uttering or fraudulent use of any of the same. 

13. The fabrication of counterfeit money, whether coin or 
paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of public debt, created by 
National, State, Provincial, Territorial, Local or Municipal Gov- 
ernments, bank notes or other instruments of public credit, 
counterfeit seals, stamps, dies and marks of State or public ad- 
ministrations, and the utterance, circulation or fraudulent use 
of the above mentioned objects. 

14. Embezzlement or criminal malversation committed within 
the jurisdiction of one or the other party by public officers or 
depositaries, where the amount embezzled exceeds one hundred 
dollars or the Austrian equivalent. 

15. Embezzlement by any person or persons, hired, salaried or 
employed, to the detriment of theit employers or principals, when 
the crime is punishable by imprisonment or other corporal pun- 
ishment by the laws of both countries, and where the amount 
embezzled exceeds one hundred dollars or the Austrian 
equivalent. 

16. Kidnapping of minors or adults, defined to be the abduc- 
tion or detention of a person or persons, in order to exact money 
from them, their families or any other person or persons, or for 
any other unlawful end. 

17. Larceny, defined to be the theft of effects, personal prop- 
erty, or money, of the value of one hundred dollars or more or 
the Austria equivalent. 

18. Obtaining money, valuable securities or other property by 
false pretenses or receiving any money, valuable securities or 
other property knowing the same to have been unlawfully ob- 
tained, where the amount of money or the value of the property 
so obtained or received exceeds one hundred dollars or the 
Austrian equivalent. 

19. Perjury or subornation of perjury. 

20. Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, 
trustee, executor, administrator, guardian, director or officer of 
any company or corporation, or by any one in any fiduciary posi- 
tion, where the amount of money or the value of the property 
misappropriated exceeds one hundred dollars or the Austrian 
equivalent. 

21. Crimes against the laws of both countries for the suppres 
sion of slavery and slave trading. 

22. Wilful desertion or wilful 
pendent children. 

The extradition is also to take place for participation in any 
of the aforesaid crimes as an accessory before or after the fact 
or for any attempt to commit any of the aforesaid crimes; pro- 
vided such part‘cipation or attempt be punislable by imprison- 
ment by the laws of both Contracting Parties. 

ARTICLE Ill 

The provisions of the present Treaty shall not import a claim 
of extradition for any offense of a political character, nor for 
acts connected with such offenses; and no person surrendered 
by or to either of the High Contracting Parties in virtue of this 
Treaty shall be tried or punished for a political offense com- 
mitted before his extradition. 

The State applied to or Courts of that State shall decide 
whether the offense is of a political character or not. 

When the offense charged comprises the act either of murder 
or assassination or of poisoning, either consummated or at- 
tempted, the fact that the offense was committed or attempted 
against the life of the Sovereign or Head of any State or against 
the life of any member of his family, shall not be deemed suffi- 
cient to sustain that such offense was of a political characte? ; or 
was an act connected with offenses of a political character. 

ARTICLE IV 

No person, except with the approval of the surrendering 
State, shall be tried for any crime committed before his extradi- 
tion other than that for which he was surrendered, unless he 
has been at liberty for one month after having been tried for 
that offense, to leave the country, or, in case of conviction, for 
one month after having suffered his punishment or having 
been pardoned. 


non-support of minor or de- 


ARTICLE V 


A fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered under the provi- 
sions hereof, when, from lapse of time or other lawful cause, 
either according to the laws of the country within the juris- 
diction of which the crime was committed or according to the 
laws of the surrendering State, the criminal is exempt from 
prosecution or punishment for the offense for which the sur- 
render is asked. 

ARTICLE VI 

If the person whose extradition has been requested, pursuant 
to the stipulations of this Convention, be actually under prosecu- 
tion for a crime in the country where he has sought asylum, or 
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shall have been convicted thereof, his extradition may be de- 
ferred until such proceedings be terminated, or until such crimi- 
nal shall be set at liberty in due course of law. 
ARTICLE VII 

If a fugitive criminal claimed by one of the parties hereto, 
shall be also claimed by one or more powers pursuant to treaty 
provisions, on account of offenses committed within their juris- 
diction. such criminal shall be delivered to that State whose 
demand first received, unless its demand is waived. This 
Article shall not affect such treaties as have already previously 
been concluded by one of the Contracting Parties with other 


states 


18 


ARTICLE VIII 
Under the stipulations of this Treaty, neither of the High 
Contracting Parties shall be bound to deliver up its own citizens. 
ARTICLE IX 
The expense of transportation of the accused shall be paid by 


the Government which has preferred the demand for extradition. | 


No claim other than for the board and lodging of an accused 
prior to his surrender arising out of the arrest, detention, ex- 
amination and surrender of fugitives under this Treaty shall 
be made against the Government demanding the extradition; 
provided, however, that any officer or officers of the surrender- 


ing Government, who shall in the course of their duty, receive | 


no salary or compensation other than specific fees for services 
performed, shall be entitled to receive from the Government 
demanding the extradition the customary fees for the act or 
services performed by them, in the same manner and to the 
same amount 
formed in ordinary criminal proceedings under the laws of the 
country of which they are officers. 

These claims for board and lodging and for fees are to be sub- 
mitted through the intermediary of the respective Government. 

ARTICLE X 


Everything found in the possession of the fugitive criminal at 
the time of his arrest, whether being the proceeds of the crime, 
or which may be material as evidence in making proof of the 
crime, shall so far as practicable, according to the laws of either 
of the High Contracting Parties, be delivered up with his person 


at the time of surrender. Nevertheless, the rights of a third 
party with regard to the articles referred to, shall be duly 


respected 
ARTICLE XI 

The stipulations of the present Treaty shall be applicable to 
all territory wherever situated, belonging to either of the High 
Contracting Parties or in the occupancy and under the control 
of either of them, during such occupancy or control. 

Requisitions for the surrender of fugitives from justice shall 
be made by the respective diplomatic agents of the High Con- 
tracting Parties. In the event of the absence of such agents 


from the country or its seat of Government, or where extradi- | 
tion is sought from territory included in the preceding para- | 


graph, other than the United States or Austria, requisitions may 
be made by superior consular officers. Requisitions for sur- 
render with accompanying documentary proofs shall be re 
quired to be translated by the Government which has pre- 
ferred the demand for extradition into the language of the 
surrendering Government, 

The arrest and detention of a fugitive may be applied for 
on information, even by telegraph, of the existence of a judg- 
ment of conviction or of a warrant of arrest. 

In Austria the application for arrest and detention shall be 
addressed to the Federal Chancellor, who will transmit it to the 
proper department. 

In the United States, the application for arrest and detention 
shall be addressed to the Secretary of State, who shall deliver 
a mandate certifying that the application is regularly made and 
requesting the competent authorities to take action thereon in 
conformity to statute. 

In case of urgency, the application for arrest and detention 
may be addressed directly to the competent magistrate in con- 
formity to the statutes in force. 

The person provisionally arrested shall be released, unless 
within three months from the date of commitment in the United 
States—or from the date of arrest in Austria, the formal requi- 
sition for surrender, with the documentary proofs hereinafter 
described, be made as aforesaid by the diplomatic agent of the 
demanding Government, or in his absence, by a consular officer 
thereof. 

If the fugitive criminal shall have been convicted of the crime 
for which his extradition is asked, a copy of the sentence of the 
court before which such conviction took place, duly authenti- 
eated, shall be produced. If, however, the fugitive is merely 
charged with crime, a duly authenticated copy of the warrant of 
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arrest in the country where the crime was committed, and of the 
depositions upon which such warrant may have been issued, 
shall be produced, with such other evidence or proof as may be 
deemed competent in the case. 

ARTICLD XII 


In every case of a request made by either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, for the arrest, detention or extradition of fugi- 
tive criminals, the appropriate legal officers of the country where 
the proceedings of extradition are had, shall assist the officers of 


| the Government demanding the extradition before the respective 


judges and magistrates, by every appropriate legal means within 
their power. 
ARTICLE XIII 


The present Convention shall be ratified by the High Con- 
tracting Parties, in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional method and shall take effect on the thirtieth day after 
the date of the exchange of ratifications, which shall take place 
at Vienna as soon as possible, but it shall not operate retro- 
actively. 

On the day when the present Convention takes effect, the Con- 
vention of July 3, 1856, shall cease to be in forces except as to 
crimes therein enumerated and committed prior to the date first 
mentioned. 

The present Convention shall remain in force for a period of 
six months after either of the two Governments shall have given 
notice of a purpose to terminate it. 

_In witness whereof the above named Plenipotentaries have 
signed the present Treaty and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Vienna this 31st day of January, nine- 
teen hundred and thirty. 

ALBERT HENRY WASHBURN. 
ScHOBER. 


[ SEAL. ] 
[ SEAL. ] 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no suggestion to make 
with regard to this treaty further than to say that it is the 
ordinary extradition treaty. 

There are no terms in the treaty I know of different from 
those which ordinarily appear in an extradition treaty, with 
this possible exception, about which the Senate might like to 
know something. 

The laws of Austria do not provide for capital punishment. 
Therefore, in the exchange of notes, we find this: 


VIENNA, January 31, 1930. 
His Excellency Dr. JoHANN SCHOBER, 
Austrian Federal Chancellor. 

EXCELLENCY: At the moment of signing the treaty of extradition be- 
tween the United States of America and the Republic of Austria, I 
have the honor to state that I have been duly authorized to inform 
your excellency that in the event of the conviction in the United States 
of a person extradited: from Austria where such conviction is fol- 
lowed by a sentence of death, the Government of the United States 
will undertake to recommend to the appropriate authorities the exer- 
cise of mercy by way of the commutation of the sentence to life impris- 
onment. 

Accept, excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest considera- 
tion. 


ALPERT H. WASHBURN. 


The effect of that, through the exchange of notes, is to engage 
the United States, when a party is convicted under a law which 
imposes the death sentence, to recommend to the State life 
imprisonment. 

The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
and the resolution of ratification was read, as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive H, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session, a treaty with Austria for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice, signed at Vienna on January 31, 
1930. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent voting in the affirmative. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


ARBITRATION TREATY WITH ICELAND 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read Calendar No. 15, arbitra- 
tion treaty with Iceland, signed at Washington, May 15, 1930, 
which was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and is 
as follows: 


The President of the United States of America and His Maj- 
esty the King of Iceland and Denmark 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any in- 
terruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed 
between the United States and Iceland; 
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Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between the two countries; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as aa instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes shall have eliminated forever the pos- 
sibility of war among any of the Powers of the world; 


Have decided to conclude a new treaty of arbitration enlarg- | 
ing the scope and obligations of the arbitration convention signed 
at Washington on May 18, 1908, which expired by limitation on | 


March 29, 1914, and for that purpose they have appointed as 
their respective Plenipontentiaries 

The President of the United States of America: Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

His Majesty the King of Iceland and Denmark: Mr. Con- 
stantin Brun, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington; 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I 


All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 


right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, | 


which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to the Perma- 
nent International Commission constituted pursuant to the 
treaty signed at Washington April 17, 1914, and which are 
justiciable in their nature by reason of being susceptible of de- 


cision by the application of the principles of law or equity, shall | 


be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established 


at The Hague by the Convention of October 18, 1907, or to some | 


other competent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by 


special agreement, which special agreement shall provide for | 
the organization of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, | 


state the question or questions ut issue, and settle the terms of 
reference. 


The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part | 


of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate thereof, and on the part of Iceland in accordance with | 


its constitutional laws. 


ARTICLE II 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Paries, 

(b) involves the interests of third Parties, 

(c) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine, 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance by Iceland, in 
the event that Iceland becomes a Party to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, of its obligations in accordance with the 
Covenant. 

ARTICLE III 


The present treaty shall be ratified. The ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible, and the treaty 
shall take effect on the date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions. It shall thereafter remain in force continuously unless 
and until terminated by one year’s written notice given by 
either High Contracting Party to the other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English language and bereunto 
affixed their seals. 


Done at Washington the 15th day of May, one thousand nine | 


hundred and thirty. 
For the United States of America: 


[SEAL] Henry L. Stimson 
For Iceland: 
[SBAL] C. Brun. 


Mr. BORAH. This is the ordinary arbitration treaty. 
The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
and the resolution of ratification was read, as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive J, 
7Tist, 2nd, an arbitration treaty with Iceland signed at Washington 
on May 15, 1930. 


The resolution was agreed to, two-thirds of the Senators 
present voting in the affirmative, 
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HANFORD MACNIDER 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Hanford 
of Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 

tiary, Canada 
Mr. BORAH. At the 
Iowa |Mr. Sreck], in a 
nomination may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


will be passed over. 
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MacNider, 
plenipoten 


from 
desk, the 


Senator 
my 


senior 
have in 


of the 
which I 


request 
letter 


Without objection, the nomination 


EDWARD T. FRANKS 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Edward T. Franks 
to be a member of the Federa! Board for Vocational Education. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
| is confirmed, and the President will be notified 
MISS BESS GOODY KOONTZ 
| The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, of Lowa, to be Assistant Commissioner of Education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTM ASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
postmasters, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, (he nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


sundry nominations of 


ask that the postmasters be confirmed en 


THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, my colleague earlier in the day 
reported the nomination of Charles BE, Allen to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Washington, and I ask that 
the nomination be acted upon at this time. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 


is confirmed, and the President will be notified. The Senate 
resumes legislative session. 
ADJOURN MENT 
| , ‘ , : ‘ , 
Mr. McNARY. As in legislative session, [| move that the 


| Senate adjourn until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 


| adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 17, 1930, at 12 
| O'clock meridian. 

CONFTRMATIONS 
| Exrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 16, 1930 


Unrrep STares MARSHAL 
Charles Kk. Allen, western district of Washington 


MempBer Feperar Boarp vor VOcATIONAI 


Edward T. Franks. 


kpuca rlOoN 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 

’ostTMASTERS 

MISSOURI 

Fred M. Meinert, O'Fallon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Jeunie Larkins, Ford City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle 


VIRGINIA 


Samuel G. Mortimer, Fourche 


David A. Sergent, Big Stone Gap. 
WASHINGTON 


William C. Black, Lowell. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

lb, 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 

the Speaker. 

| The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 

the following prayer: 


Monpbay, June 1930 


l)., offered 


Our Father, we wait a moment to acknowledge Thee as God 
over all. We desire to thank Thee for looking down from Thy 
sovereign throne, concerned for our welfare. We would take 
heed to ourselves and to Thy law We are grateful to Thee 
| that we are not solitary and alone. In the hour of temptation, 

in the stern discharge of duty, and when the burdens bend low 
| Thou art our Father, touched with a feeling of our infirmity. 
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Thou art the blessed guaranty of our security here and forever. 
We praise Thee for the eye that is fixed on earth’s multitudes, | 


for the arm that upholds the skies, for the ear that is filled | 


with the angels’ songs, and for the abiding love that is en- | 
throned for ever and ever. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. | 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 


Saturday, June 14, 1930, 
was read and approved. 


PRIZE FIGHTING AND BOXING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Consent Calendar. 
The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$182) to prevent professional prize fighting and to authorize | 


amateur 
purposes, 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. MoCLINTIC 
right to object. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has anything specific to suggest with 


boxing in the District of Columbia, and for other 


of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 


reference to an amend- | 
ment? 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I will say to the gentleman 


that I have turned over certain amendments to the gentleman | 
from Mississippi [Mr. Co_iins]. 1 ask unanimous consent, Mr. | 
Speaker, to pass over this bill temporarily without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 


Is 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
11199) to amend sections and 39, Title II, of the national 
prohibition act. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

TITLE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MINNESOTA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of Minne- 
sota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by the 
United States of America. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
since this bill was passed over the last time it was up, I have 
had further time to examine it. I have gone over it with the 
officials of the Interior Department as well as with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Service]. I have a statement from 
the gentleman from Minnesota, which I will ask unanimous 
consent to make part of my remarks. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend as part of my remarks on this bill a letter from the 
gentleman from Minnesota, and in view of that letter I shall 
not press any chjection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated? 

There was no objection. 








Mr. CRAMTON. ‘The letter is as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1930. 
Ilon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 


House of Representatives, 
My Dear Mr. CRAMTON: The item of $125,000 for timber cut on lands 
claimed by Minnesota was asserted by the State in the pending suit not 
as a counterclaim for which affirmative recovery was sought, but merely 
as a set-off against any amount that might be recovered by the Federal 
Government from the State. The disposal of the pending suit merely 
leaves the matter in statu quo 
The claim has existed for many years. 
Minnesota could bring suit the 


No statute exists under which 
against United States. Only Congress 
can act upon it 

As far as I can learn, there is no disposition on the part of Minne- 
sota’s present administration to seek any relief from Congress, and in 


view of the fact that the claim is now a stale one, I have no reason to 


er 


believe that such relief will be sought in the future. 
Yours very truly, 
Cc. G. SELViG. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill 8. 4283 for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. 4283 
A bill ratifying and confirming the title of the State of Minnesota and 
its grantees to certain lands patented to it by the United States of 

America 

Be it enacted, etc., That the title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees and assigns be, and the same hereby is, ratified and confirmed 
in respect of all lands included within the following-described patents 
issued by the United States of America to the State of Minnesota, to 
wit: Patent No. 1, dated May 14, 1877; patent No. 3, dated August 5, 
1880; patent No. 4, dated November 20, 1880; patent No. 5, dated April 
13, 1881; patent No. 6, dated March 1885; patent No. 7, dated 
March 10, 1888; patent No. 28, dated September 20, 1893; patent No 
41, dated March 15, 1895; patent No. 59, dated April 30, 1896; patent 
No. 65, dated September 15, 1896; patent No. dated January 18, 
1897 ; patent No. 73, dated February 11, 1897; patent No. 77, dated May 
dated October 20, 1897; patent No. 84, dated 
January 15, 1898; patent No. 92, dated February 21, 1899; patent No. 
95, dated March 15, 1899; patent No. 106, dated October 23, 1899; 
patent No. 110, dated April 20, 1900; patent No. 126, dated August 26, 
1901; patent No. 127, dated August 28, 1901; patent No. 159, dated 
August 17, 1903; patent No. 163, dated October 14, 1904; patent No. 
167, dated January 12, 1905; patent No. 169, dated March 27, 1905; 
patent No. 170, dated April 8, 1905; patent No. 174, dated October 17, 
1905 ; patent No. 176, dated November 23, 1905. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be of force only when and after 
the State of Minnesota shall by legislative act have waived and relin- 
quished any and all right and claim that it may by virtue of the provi 
sions of the act of Congress of March 12, 1860 (12 Stat. L. 3), have in 
or to swamp and overflowed lands lying within the White Earth Indian 
Reservation in Minnesota which have heretofore been conveyed by the 


United States by patent in trust or in fee to any Indian whether of full 
blood or of mixed blood. 
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The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN WISCONSIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10932) for the relief of homeless and destitute Chippewa In- 
dians in Forest, Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I took this matter up with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and called his attention to the fact that there have been sev- 
eral investigations of these particular 141 Indians. Apparently 
they are destitute, and the commissioner informs me that he 
will detail an inspector this summer and obtain this informa- 
tion without the necessity of passing the bill. There is no need, 
therefore, for the passage of the bill, inasmuch as the end will 
be accomplished. Therefore I object, because I have that assur- 
ance from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


WALKER RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5057) to provide for the construction of a gravel road in the 
Walker River Indian Reservation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

ALASKA GAME LAW 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
11285) to amend the Alaska game law. 

The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
I think we should have some information on this bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill should be | way to go about it—each department vieing with the other to 


assed over without prefudice. | try to raise the salaries of their respective departments 
I . 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. I yield. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have studied the bill since the gentle- | Mr. JENKINS. Two years ago this same proposition was ad 


man made his observations before, and the particular points to | vanced in connection with the inspectors. Everybody knows 
which he objected are in the Jaw now. | that when Mr. Coolidge was President economy was his watch 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not studied it anew, and in view | word. This bill was passed providing for an increase of sal 
of the statement of the gentleman from New York I will study | aries for the inspectors, 
it anew, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed | tial. The system of promotion is the important thing. In 
over without prejudice, Mr. Speaker. spite of the fact that the Bureau of the Budget at that time 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | found it inconvenient to recommend that inspectors’ bill, Presi 
gentleman from Wisconsin? | dent Coolidge did take it upon himself to take an interest in it, 

There was no objection. } at my insistence and the insistence of the chairman, Mr. Joun 

CLASSIFICATION AND PAY OF CLERKS IN IMMIGRATION SERVICE son, and that he did approve of that bill and sign it. It 
has worked wonders, and the Department of Labor has gone 
4 ; on record in recommending this system. I will say to the gen 
10881) to amend section 24 of the immigration act of 1917, as | tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Strarrorp| that there is absolutely 
amended, no intention to work a disparity 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- | haye this bill passed over without prejudice, because a disparity 
tion of the bill? could be provided, as evidenced by the report. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
would like to Know what this bill really means. tleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? There was no objection. 

Mr, SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. This bill was reported by the Immigration | "XTRA COMPENSATION, EMPLOYEES OF IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
Committee. 1 think that report was made at the time the | 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SAsatrH] was a member of the 
committee. It provides for an increase in the salaries of clerks 
in the Immigration Service. It puts them on the same basis as | Immigration Service. 
clerks in the Customs Service. At the present time, as the gen- The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
tleman knows, there is great disparity between these two classes | The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
of clerks, and both do the same type of work, exactly. This | tion of the bill? 
bill provides a system of increases for them, just as the bill | 
that was passed two years ago, which provided for an increase 


As I said, the increase is inconsequen 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3309) to provide extra compensation for overtime service per 
|} formed by immigrant inspectors and other employees of the 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


; : . a © | object—— 
in the salaries of inspectors, I think the gentleman from Illi- Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
nois was very much in favor of the bill at that time. this bill go over without prejudice 

Mr. SABATH. This will increase » salaries ic ‘ ; . a tata 
acne ABATH Fhis will increase the salaries of the office Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, if this goes 


Mr. JENKINS. Yes; the clerks. The increase is very insig over without prejudice at this time, in all likelihood it will not 
-—. one wenry | ’ . " : =m ‘eceive acti ‘ is sessi of Congress. 
nificant. It classifies them and places them under a system of receive action at this session of Congress 


promotion just like the bill relating to inspectors. ‘This bill has | -,1%4,2me Pe OM tt etch companies and nt for 
been very much : fter for a great many years. Se i age opelne ween tdpiee orn pate es 
Mr. I an) 1 hay gas oon vieka? the accommodation of the Government, a ship is passed quaran 
Mr. SABATH I vield ate E tine just in time. It comes to the harbor, and the immigration 

- é . a . 


~ ° " ‘ ps . » "s i , ‘e iy » ? whe i » l rs, > ane j ~ i en 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. I served at Ellis Island 22 or 23 years | ‘Micers are required to work late hours. I have seen Instance 

ae : ce : . myself where the immigration officers were working at the same 
ago, and the system of promotions for clerks at Ellis Island is Hone with the customs eficial sd Chin ‘Ceintinater @tielahd oe 
: . : : . . : » * cus s ‘Tals, i > cus bs clas > 
in a most deplorable situation. I think this classification would ceived payment for overtime, this paymeut being direct from 

e e o “oe » i » P . 2. . + : » og a rr’ 

give them at least a ray of hope. I think the bill should be pay = = 





passed. the steamship company but through the Government 
Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman state what will be the Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this Ball is Bo Sar-reaching that 
approximate increases? I feel it should not be here without a definite departmental 
Mr. JENKINS. It has been estimated that the total increase | Téport and due consideration by hearings in committee and other 
would not exceed $60,000 a year. There are 585 clerks. wise of the various angles. For instance, this not only applies to 
Mr. SABATH. I think that is reasonable. and I will not | 2" 0ce@n liner in such emergencies as my friend from New York 
object. spoke of, but it applies to every international ferry and every 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object international bridge. I have not had an opportunity fo go into 
in going over this bill I find that the Immigration Service is | 't at any length. It is a matter that should be gone Into at 
attempting to give to its clerks a preferential grade in the length in committee. I have been told, for instance, that at 
salaries that are to be paid to their field clerks, in contradic- | ternational bridges there is great strife among the ¢ mployees 
tion to the salaries paid to the field clerks in the Customs Servy- | t® set on the overtime shift; that for eight hours which they 
ice. There is rivalry between the respective services. Clerks spend in overtime, or on the night shift, they will get three days 
in the Customs Service to-day, I believe, receive a maximum pay, two from the bridge company and one from the Govern 
salary of $2,100, ment. " 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? It is not an emergency, but it is a regular thing. The bridge 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. : is open every night; it is known it will be, and the fellow who 

Mr. JENKINS. I will say that the object of this bill is to | Sets 4 night shift receives three days’ pay for eight hours’ work. 
bring about parity. There is no intention to work a rivalry or | There are two things to be considered. First, whether they are 


surpass anybody anywhere. | entitled to that compensation; and, second, if they are, whether 
Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows that under the act—— | it ought to be paid out of the Treasury or whether it should be 
Mr. HOWARD. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. | paid by the bridge owners. There is some question as to 
Mr. STAFFORD. The regular order has been demanded, and | Whether we have an equitable right to impose that heavy burden 

I will ask that this bill be passed over. of $50,000 or $100,000 a year on an international bridge. I 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Nebraska with- | think it ought to be gone into carefully. 

hold that for a moment? Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOWARD. Very well. Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD. In the report, at the bottom of page 2 and Mr. JENKINS. I will say to the gentleman that this bill has 
the top of page 3, the salaries of clerks in the Customs Service, | been given great consideration by the Committee on Immigration 
as provided by the act of May 29, 1928, stop at $2,100. By this | in previous years. 
bill it is attempted to advance the salaries from $1,600 to Mr. CRAMTON. Have there been any hearings? 
$2,300. The salaries are raised $200 more. The same applies Mr. JENKINS. Yes; in previous years. 
again in class B, where they are to be boosted to $2,500. I Mr. CRAMTON. How long ago’ 
really think there should be some uniformity in the salaries Mr. JENKINS. Two years ago, When we had up this other 
paid to our field service irrespective of the service, but this is no | proposition. 
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Mr, CRAMTON. 
in these bridges given a chance to be heard? 

Mr. JENKINS. They were given a chance to be heard, but 
wheiher they were actually heard or not I do not know. How- 
ever, I can say this to the gentleman: This bill does not carry 
a single departure over the customs law. It is identical with 
the customs law, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, there is quite a question about 
customs situation, whether that is the way it ought to be or not. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is true, and because of that 
thought wise to insert an amendment in this bill restricting and 
controlling immigration across the international bridges. 
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Were people interested in these carriers and | 
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Mr. The gentleman is unacquainted with the 


STAFFORD. 


| conditions between the United States and Canada on the regular 
| trains of the Michigan Central. 


Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman wants to strike that out, I 


| am willing. 


the | 
it is | 


I have | 


such an amendment prepared, and if that is the only objection | 


the gentleman has I will be glad to introduce the amendment, 
because 1 think it will clarify the whole situation. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman will permit, the ship- 
ping 
they desire to do so, 

Mr. CRAMTON. But 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
The suggestion is made that it applies to bridges, and if that 


what is a bridge going to do? 


is true they can be taken care of by the amendment suggested | 


by the gentleman from Ohio. However, if the shipping interests 
desire this overtime service they can ask for it, and if they ask 
for it they pay for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What about these international ferries? 
They run regularly; it is not an emergency but it is a regular 
thing. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The point I am making is that these 
interests do not have to accept the service unless they want it. 


If they petition for it, then it will be given to them and they | 


will pay for the service, 

Mr. CRAMTON. At Port Huron, Mich., there is a ferry run- 
ing river of about 1,500 feet in width. The ferry is 
rendering an important public service and under this bill they 
wi 


Lilie 


“across a 


uld have to give this overtime service or else deny service to 
public. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, where there 
is a permanent ferry it can work on schedule, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio has an amendment ready which will cover the 
situation. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 
regular schedules? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Mr. CRAMTON. The bill as it stands does not provide that. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. I think the bill should be amended, but 
the 
ice they can ask for it and then they 
Treasury. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


Which will take care of ferries running on 


pay for it 


As the gentleman from Ohio well knows, 


I requested on the last call that this bill be passed over without | 
I notice the gentleman is all pervasive in his attempt | 


prejudice, 
to extend the scope of the bill. I am unwilling, from my ac- 
quaintance with transportation problems, to have this 
compensation applied to extra services rendered on trains, air- 
planes, or other vehicles. I am strongly opposed to that, be- 
cause that would cover the case of the Peace Bridge at Buffalo, 
the Ambassador Bridge at Detroit, and every other bridge across 
the international border. On those bridges the men are work- 
ing regular time and should not be given two and a 
times overtime at the expense of the bridge companies. 

Mr. JENKINS. The amendment I propose will cover that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment which the gentleman pro- 
poses does not make that plain. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Let me ask the gentleman just 
umendment means. The amendment reads: 
That the 
compensation shall not apply 
railroad tr 


on 


what his 


Provided, however, provisions of this act relating to extra 
to international bridges, or to ferries and 


iins operating on regular schedules 


To that point the amendment is definite, but it proceeds: 


But shall be construed in any 
manner to or alter the length of a working day for immigration 
] overtime pay herein fixed 


nothing coméained 
affect 


or the 


in this provision 


emplovees 


Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
have eliminated, 

Mr. JENKINS. I will explain what that is. These interna- 
tional trains run on regular schedules. Sometimes they want 
to run excursions or want to run two or three sections of a train, 
and, especially if they want to run an excursion, their policy is 
to the immigration inspector to go up into Canada and 
meet the train about fifty or a hundred miles away and work the 
train as it comes down. If they want to run these extra trains 
and want extra service, they ought to pay for it. 


I can explain that to the gentleman. 
That to put back that which you 


seems 


ask 


interests do not have to accept this overtime service unless | 


| did me the courtesy of submitting, 
I am speaking of the shipping interests. | 





point I am making is that if these interests desire this serv- | 
and not the | 


extra | 


half | 


| time shall be charged.” 





Mr. CRAMTON. I very much fear the last three lines of 
the language entirely nullify the first five lines. If the gentle- 
man is willing to eliminate the last three lines, I withdraw any 
objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. 


I am willing to do that. I raised the same 
question that the 


gentleman has raised here, and it was ex- 
plained to me just as I have stated here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Perhaps, I could see it in the same way if I 
had longer time to consider it. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Let us have the amendment read now, 
as modified. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that unless amendment No. 
1, suggested by the gentleman from Ohio, a copy of which he 
and amendment No. 2, with 
an amendment I wish to suggest, are adopted I shall object. 
The amendment I intend to suggest to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment No. 2 is “on the land and water border of the United 
State where 18 hours’ or more inspection service is main- 
tained.’ This is to take care of the conditions at the ferry 
at Detroit with which I am cognizant. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman repeat his proposed 
amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


These are not my amendments. They are 


| amendments submitted to me by the courtesy of the gentleman 


from Ohio. 

Mr. HUDSON. I trust the gentleman will accept the offer 
of the gentleman from Ohio and withhold any objections. I 
know something of the conditions involved here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I intend to withhold any objection upon 
the condition that the amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio are incorporated in the bill to meet conditions which 
I think are exigent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
posed amendments? 

Mr. STAFFORD. These are not my amendments. They ar¢ 
amendments proposed to be offered by the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman has stated he expects to offet 


May we have stated the gentleman's pro- 


| the amendments. 


Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, they are alternate propo: 


| sitions. 


Mr. 


STAFFORD. No; to my mind they are supplementary 
Mr. 


JENKINS. They are not altogether in the alternative, 
but it seems to me that either one of the three would answer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think all three are necessary to meet my 
objections. 

Mr. JENKINS. I will say to the gentleman that our object 
is to meet the emergency which exists, and I shall be pleased to 
accept any reasonable amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Amendment No. 2, suggested by the gentle- 
man, provides in line 7, page 2, after the word “duty,” insert 
“ Provided, That at those posts on the land border of the United 
States where 24-hour inspection service is maintained, no over- 
I wish to have this read “ on the land- 
and-water border of the United States where 18 hours’ or more 
inspection service is maintained.” 

Mr. JENKINS. I will accept that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the purpose of the 18-hour provision 
is to provide for the ferry between Windsor and Detroit, with 
which I am familiar. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then the purpose of the gentleman’s 
amendment is to cover cases where there is continuous and 
regular 18-hour ferry service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is it exactly; or bridge service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would not apply to ocean steamers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I wish this law to apply to ocean 
steamers, and I want to limit it to ocean traffic conditions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask my friend from Wisconsin a 
question. If we have an amendment that the provisions of this 
act relating to extra compensation shall not apply to inter- 
national bridges or to ferries or railroad trains operating on 
regular schedules, it would seem to me that would reach the 
whole thing. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think that would meet the gentleman's 
objection, but I do not, of course, want to supplant his judgment 
with mine or to interpret what he has in mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not only the railroad train crossing the 
border is concerned but any regular established service across 
the border, and these men should not be privileged to exact 
two and a half times their salary for just an hour's additional 
work. It is only intended to apply to ocean service, and that is 
the main consideration. 
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Mr. JENKINS. 
ment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
No. 1, 


Will the gentleman again suggest his amend- | 


First, I accept the gentleman's amendment 
which the gentleman suggested to me. 
Mr. SABATH. What is that amendment? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Insert in line 7, page 
“duty,” the following: 


In those ports where the customary working hours are other than 
those heretofore mentioned, the Secretary of Labor 
authority to regulate the hours of immigration 
agree with the prevailing working hours in said 
contained in this section shall be construed in 
or alter the length of a working day for 
the overtime pay herein fixed. 


» 


after the word 


is vested with | 
as to 
nothing 
to affect 


employees or 


employees 
ports, but 
any manner 
immigration 


so 


Many of these amendments, I will say, that were suggested 
by the gentleman from Ohio, are parts of the law applying to | 
the Customs Service. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. SABATH. That was the intention, I understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Amendment No. 2 I have already referred | 
to. It should apply not only to the land but the water border, 
where 18 hours or more service is maintained. 

Then, here are some amendments I suggest, which I think 
are fundamental, and I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman. 

In line 10, page 1, strike out “trains, airplanes, or other 
vehicles.” 

I want this limited to steamships. 

Mr. JENKINS. How about the border? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are no exigent conditions about the 
border. There is no trouble on the Michigan Central with the 
regular employments. I have traveled on that line time and 
‘time again. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I see that we are quite in 
harmony as to views, but I am not at all certain, if we accept 
amendment No. 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. The others are part of the present law, 
which I examined yesterday. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not sure but what then No. 2, which 
my friend from Wisconsin has in mind, applying only to other 
posts than ferries and trains, might be held to apply to ferries 
and trains, and might complicate the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are so few of them 
that they get caught In work at all hours. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These three amendments are taken more 
or less from the law applicable to the Customs Service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say this: That I have no disposition 
to stand in the way. Gentlemen have expressed their willinz- 
ness to accomplish the things I have referred to. It is difficult 
to be sure what the language will do, but I am willing to let 
the bill go through with the amendments as agreed upon, and 
if it proves necessary to make some change to accomplish what 
we have agreed upon I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no objection with the understand- 
ing that the amendments I have referred to are agreed to. 


; ee —n If there is no objection the Clerk will report 
the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Labor shall fix a reason- 
able rate of extra compensation for overtime services of Inspectors and 
employees of the Immigration Service who may be required to remain 
on duty between the hours of 5 o'clock postmeridian and 8 o'clock ante- 
meridian, or on Sundays or holidays, to perform duties in connection 
with the examination and landing of passengers and crews of steam- 
ships, trains, airplanes, or other vehicles arriving in the United States 
from a foreign port by water, land, or air, such rates to be fixed on a 
basis of one-half day's additional pay for each two hours or fraction 
thereof of at least one hour that the overtime extends beyond 5 o'clock 
postmeridian (but not to exceed two and one-half days’ pay for the 
full period from 5 o'clock postmeridian to 8 o'clock antemeridian) and 
two additional days’ pay for Sunday and holiday duty. 

Sec. 2. The said extra compensation shall be paid by the master, 
owner, agent, or consignee of such vessel or other conveyance arriv 
ing in the United States from a foreign port to the Secretary of Labor, 
who shall pay the same to the several immigration officers and em- 
ployees entitled thereto as provided in this act. Such extra compensa- 
tion shall be paid if such officers or employees have been ordered to 
report for duty and have so reported, whether the actual inspection 
or examination of passengers or crew takes place or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “trains, airplanes, or other 
vehicles.” 
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“or other convey- 


Line 1, page 2, 
On page 2, 
ance,” 


strike out the words “ land, or air.” 


lines 9 and 10, strike out the words 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentle 
man from Wisconsin if the purpose of the gentleman's amend- 
ment is to eliminate the extra time, particularly on the border, 
where the regular schedule is in operation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is nothing in the amendment which 
in any way changes the purpose of the bill in its application 
to general steamship lines? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. BRIGGS. These amendments will allow the immigra- 
tion officers where they are serving overtime to accommodate 
the steamers to receive overtime pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; and to eliminate 
service. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand the steamships pay for the extra 
service, and so there is no charge against the Government. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin he thinks these other amendments are 
necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7, on page 2, after the word “ duty,” strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the following: “In those ports where the cus 
tomary working hours are other than those heretofore mentioned, the 
Secretary of Labor is vested with authority to regulate the hours of im 
migration employees so as to agree with the prevailing working hours in 
said ports, but nothing contained in this section shall be construed in 
any manner to affect or alter the length of a working day for immigra- 
tion employees or the overtime pay herein fixed.” 


the land-and-air 


if 


I think they are. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


- 


In line 7, on page 2, after the word “ duty,” strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the following: “ Provided, That at those posts 
on the land and water border of the United States where 18 hours or 
more inspection service is maintained no overtime shall be charged.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JENKINS. I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7, on puge 2, after the word “ duty.” strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the following: “ Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this act relating to extra compensation shall apply 
international bridges or to ferries and operating 
regular schedules.” 


to 


on 


not 
railroad trains 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FORMER SENATOR CHARLES 8. THOMAS 


POLICY 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the public-land 
policy of the country, and to include therein a brief statement 
from former Senator Thomas, of Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter and statement 
by Hon. Charles 8S. Thomas, of Colorado, upon the past and 
present status of the public domain in the 11 Western States, 
and our future national policy in relation thereto. 

Senator Thomas was formerly governor of our State and was 
twice elected to the United States Senate, and has had a great 
many other high honors conferred upon him; and from our 
early Territorial days to this hour he has always been a most 
faithful son and an honor to our State and to the West; and 
Colorado has always been and always will be proud of him. 

He was an exceedingly efficient governor under desperately 
trying conditions, and he made a distinguished and most bril- 
liant record in the Senate, as every one familiar with congres- 
sional proceedings from 1913 to 1921, inclusive, knows. 


ON OUR PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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Colorado has always had a large and very exceptionally able 
bar, and he has been its outstanding leader for nearly 60 years. 

I doubt if that record has ever been paralleled in any other 
State in this Union. 

While his devotion to Jefferson principles, his defiant refusal 
to ever trim his sails to any current breeze, his absolutely fear- 
less expression at all times of his candid judgment on public 
affairs, and courageous action accordingly, utterly regardless of 
personal consequences, at times temporarily estranged many 
members of his party; nevertheless he has been the leading 
Democrat of the State practically all the time since Colorado 
was admitted into the Union 54 years ago. 

Hie has succeeded Senator Henry M. Teller in the sincere and 
genuinely affectionate distinction of being Colorado’s Grand Old 
Man. 


Besides being a great and very successful lawyer and eredit- | 


ably filling every position of honor or trust he has ever held, 
he has during all that period been a most potent influence and 
public-spirited factor in shaping the destiny and in developing 
and upbuilding that great western empire during all the last 
half century. 

He vividly pictures the pathetically 
velopment of that great inland western region during the past 
30 years and valiantly offers his services to help revive those 
States. His sublime courage and heroic spirit ought to be an 
inspiration to this and succeeding generations. 

He has certainly one of the most keen, analytic, and brilliant 
wninds the West has ever produced. No one has ever had to do 
any thinking or talking or writing for him. 
has been a great and exemplary success, 

With the full and marvelous possession of all that superb 


mentality and intense interest in public affairs, he has reached | 


the fourscore hilltop of life and can calmly, proudly, and grate- 
fully look down the western slope into the declining years with- 
out the slightest personal ambition or motive other than his 
loyal, pioneer, and indomitable western spirit and earnest and 
patriotic determination to be of as much further service as pos- 
sible to the people and that great Rocky Mountain empire that 
he has loved and so loyally toiled for from his boyhood days. 

No one ever has or does know the West better than he, and I 
know his shrewd analysis and mature and profound judgment 
upon this far-reaching and tremendously important subject will 
b- of universal interest and widespread benefit to the entire 
western half of our country. 

His letter and statement are as follows: 

JuNxE 8, 1930. 

My Dear Sik: I am inclosing a brief outline of the conditions con- 
fronting the public-domain States, which seem to justify the need for 
dealing with them as an economic problem 

I perhaps appreciate the difficulty of doing this as fully as anyone, 
since we are prone to regard all public problems as political, and there- 
fore creating party divisions is obviously true as a rule, But there are 
exceptions to all rules, and this is emphatically one of them. 

So long as the national administration, whatever its political com- 
plexion, perceives that a section of the country is politically divided 
upon one or more features of its policy which directly affects it, just 
so long will it persist in that policy, however obnoxious or injurious to 
both opponents and supporters. 
able under such conditions. But when the differences are for the time 
submerged in a common movement grounded upen a common conviction 
justified by the existence of a public grievance affecting the inhabitants 
of eight States, and growing more and more burdensome, the need for 
unanimity of action, whatever its character, 
too imperative for discussion. 

The procedure accomplishing this object 
Hach party organization adopts its own 
own ticket as usual 


becomes too obvious and 
for involves nothing new. 
platform and nominates its 
But their declarations as to the administration 
of the public domain should be identical in substance, however they may 
differ in phraseology. 

Such a course would eliminate the importance of election results as 
to the object in hand, since all successful candidates for both Houses 
of the National Congress would be committed to the same land policy 
nnd would cooperate for its attainment. Such a front presented at 
Washington by our respective delegations would, in my judgment, prove 
speedily effective all along the line. 

Should the views herein expressed command your approval, I would 
suggest an informal conference in the near future for the formulation 
of a resolution upon the subject, reasonably acceptable to those whose 
leadership in both parties commands the confidence and support of 
their respective organizations. No one man is, I think, competent for 
this task and no one State would feel justified in undertaking it alone. 

Ilaving outlived all personal ambitions, and therefore conscious of 
no selfish purpose in taking the initiative om this tremendously im- 
portant subject, I beg to assure you that my one object is to con- 
tribute, although in a small degree, to the enforcement of a public- 
land policy devoted to the welfare and betterment of the people where 


deplorable lack of de- | 


His entire career | 


Hence, no substantial relief is obtain- | 
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it is located and among whom I have lived for more than half a 


| century, who have honored me far beyond my deserts and who need 
| 


whatever assistance I may be able to give them in this crisis of their 
existence. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Cc, 8S. THomas. 
Hon. E. T. Taytor, M. C., 


House Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 





UNCLE SAM, LANDLORD 


Since 1900 something has been wrong with the public-domain States. 
Their growth in wealth and population up to that time was in step with 
the rest of the country. Their future seemed quite as promising. They 
were just beginning the development of a new industry to which their 
soil and climate was peculiarly adapted. Notable advances in metal- 
| lurgy cheered them with the prospect of a long lease of gainful mining 
activity. Millions of acres of public domain whose resources craved 
development still awaited the miner and settler. Opportunity beckoned 
both as of yore. The horizon was clear and western ambitions as alert 
as ever. 

Then our energies began to atrophy. Its earlier symptoms were 
scarcely noticed or suspected even when observed. They were mistaken 
for growing pains, and therefore of transient concern. But they became 
progressive in a double sense and under President Roosevelt's adminis- 
tration soon reached the dimensions of an organic disease. That aggi®s- 
sive ruler took the credit for announcing its appearance and baptized 
it asa reform. He even praised it as the antidote for a myth which he 
mistook for a malady. His successors avidly welcome his diagnosis and 
| amplified his methods with improvements of their own. Under their 

treatment western growth has been practically arrested, and the atmos 
| phere is dark with portents of graver misfortune. 

The source of our troubles is the public domain, and the governmental! 
agency for their infliction is the Interior Department, whose ruinous ' 
policy is camouflaged under the seductive name of conservation. This 
policy ostensibly designed to cure abuses developed under the former 
one, has succeeded only in developing new and graver ones, while expand- 
ing itself into a huge bureaucracy inspired with the ambition to extend 
its jurisdiction, increase its numbers, and perpetuate its power. Thus 
far its success has been most flattering, as the unhappy denizens of the 
Rocky Mountain States can testify. 

When the original States transferred their land claims to the National 
Government and the Northwest Territory was established, it was 
assumed that this domain should be disposed of to the public, under 
regulations liberal in character and designed to encourage its settlement 
and occupation by the individual citizen. The acquisition of the Lou- 
isiana and Oregon Territories, the Mexican domain acquired by the 
treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, and the purchase of Alaska were defended 
and justified by that supreme consideration. The Nation became cus- 
todian of the title and of the land for the benefit of the population 
present and future, charged with the duty of conveying both as and 
when the statutes relating to the subject should be complied with. This 
| was done for more than a century and under that policy the frontier 
advanced within eight decades from the Alleghenies to the Pacific Ocean, 
peopled the waste spaces, and added 24 Commonwealths to the galaxy of 
the Union. 

The act of March 3, 1807, providing for the leasing of the lead mines 
| of Indiana Territory, and made operative in 1822, was the only depart- 
ure from that beneficent policy during this period. But the act was 
denounced by President Polk in his message of December, 1845, as 
unprofitable, unsatisfactory, fraught with much future difficulty between 
lessees and the Government, and fruitful of litigation between the 
United States and its citizens. He urged the repeal of the statute and 
due provision made for the sale of the lands with a percentage of pro- 
ceeds to the Government. Congress promptly complied with the Presi- 
dent’s request for its repeal, and the experiment ceased with the act of 
July 11, 1846. This wisely removed the one disfiguring feature of the 
national land policy. 

Yet, 74 years later it was unhappily revised, reenacted, and applied 
to the entire public mineral domain, exclusive of that containing, or 
supposed to contain, metallic ores. But this having been previously 
included within the multitudinous forest reserves administered under 
an elaboratae code of regulations by a bureau of adequate proportions, 
had previously been effectually excluded from private ownership. The 
forest-reserve acts were among the first fruits of conservation, and 
designed to shield the forest lands against the depredations of the 
despoiler. Yet that wily breed, consisting of great corporations, and 
operating entirely within the provisions of the acts, summarily acquired 
| title to nearly all the remaining valuable timber reserves of the country. 
Bs to this and similar practices relating to coal lands, the 
| 





Government displayed its resentment by enacting legislation penalizing 
the individual citizenship of the western States by witlidrawing most 
of its remaining land from location and. purchase, and enormously 


increasing the difficulties and expense of acquiring title to that filed 
upon and occupied under older and unrepealed statutes. 

Thus far our “ conservation ” policy has woefully miscarried. Official 
immediate offspring. 


exactions and sectional resentments are its 
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Leases of oil reservations by a “ faithless" secretary in exchange for 
“loans and gifts,” and sales of royalty oils to privileged purchasers, 
followed by indictments, suits for rescission and damages, have vindi- 
cated President Polk's criticisms of the leasing policy, scandalized one 
administration and wholly condemned the system. Its minor evils, 
while not so spectacular, have been more widely distributed, and, there- 
fore, much more disastrous. 
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These enactments, and their methods of enforcement, have completely | 


reversed our popular and universally accepted national-land policy. 


Government, through them, has repudiated its trusteeship for the 


The | 


people, and is now the adversary of the individual seeking to avail | 


himself of his legal right to acquire a part of the public domain. It 
no longer encourages but thwarts as far as it can his laudable efforts 
in that regard. He is no longer considered by his Government as a 
valuable citizen ambitious to become a freeholder and taxpayer, but a 
fraud and a cheat, committed to a scheme of land piracy. 
of his Government is raised against him in pretended self-protection. 
To effectually shield itself against these unworthy men and women, it 
has determined to become a perpetual landholder and lease 

minions to its own people instead of selling them as heretofore. 

Uncle Sam has thus converted himself into a landlord of continental 
dimensions. His erstwhile nephews of the West are now his tenants, 
mostly at sufferance. His Secretary of the 
undergone a sinister transformation. He is now the landlord's agent, 
and has long since absorbed all the heartless qualities of that justly 
abhorred character wherever he has been developed. He knows no 
interest save that of his employer, and holds the tenant to the rigid 
letter of the bond, if there be one. If not, he is warned not to trespass, 
under penalty of the law. 

Hon, Hubert Work, while Secretary of the Interfor, with character- 
istic candor, said: “‘ When I came in here I learned I was to be trustee 
of the public lands, and had to keep these lands for the United States 
Government, and that has been the basis of the United States policy. 
I believe it to be my duty to so interfere with these applications for 
patents that they will become discouraged.” 

The Secretary spoke either by the sanction or with the acquiescence 
of his Government when he made this astounding announcement. He 
has ceased to be the official and impartial administrator of the land 
laws between the Nation and the citizen. He has become the govern- 
mental trustee of the public lands, charged with the duty of keeping 
them for it, although in defiance of the laws. That duty, however 
unwarranted, must be discharged, not by an honest consideration of 
applications for patents and leases but “ by so interfering with them 
they will be discouraged.” 

It must be conceded that the department forces have recognized and 
applied this policy to unfortunate applicants seeking titles, and that his 
successors have bettered their instructions. 
the laws without fear or favor. 
destroy them. 


its do- 


They are sworn to execute 
Confessedly they use their power to 


So the hand | 


Interior has necessarily | 


| he 
of 


For some years applicants for patents were required to abandon their | 


claims and accept leases in lieu of them under the provisions of the 
leasing act. The right of the citizen to apply for permits to search for 
oil and gas under the same act was also grudgingly recognized.’ But even 
these rights have been arbitrarily ignored by Executive announcement. 
Eight days after his inauguration, President Hoover calmly informed a 
group of reporters that no more such applications would be received, 
and no more leases or permits would be granted. This bald act of 
repeal was not even dignified by the form of an Executive order. Two 
courts have since condemned it as an act of Executive usurpation and 
therefore unlawful, but the department has appealed and the ukase 
stands until the Supreme Court shall have disposed of it. Even should 
that tribunal sustain the decisions we have no positive assurance of 
relief. On the contrary, if we are to judge of a recent experience, we 
may be worse off with such a declaration than we were before. 

I refer to the Kruschnic case, which flatly decided against the de- 
partment ruling that delinquency in annual assessments automatically 
destroyed the claim, and returned the premises to the Government. 
The Supreme Court emphatically declared that the provision of section 
2324 Revised Statutes applied to the claim just as it did prior to the 
leasing act. 

That decision cost the owners of the premises many times the value 
of the premises involved. It required two extensive hearings before 
department officials, including the Secretary of the Interior, and three 
trials before as many courts. The attorneys for the owners went five 
times to Washington from their Denver homes, spent weeks at these 
trials, and were finally sustained in their contentions, only to have the 
fruits of their triumph turned by the Secretary to ashes on their 
lips. 

For the department determined to possess itself of every mining 
claim which in its judgment had become delinquent in assessment work, 
and force the owner to proceed against it or give up the struggle. To 
this end it has scattered an army of its subordinates throughout the 
public-domain States, converted the force into lawbreakers, declared 
thousands of claims delinquent without hearing, ousted their owners by 
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its ipse dixit, notified them of its action, and told them they could do 
what they pleased about it, provided they did it within 30 days. 

Thus has the Department of the Interior become a vast convocation 
of claim jumpers, lawbreakers by order of the Government, which Is 
now the avowed, as it the all-powerful antagonist of the 
individual citizen, albeit he is acting wholly within and pursuant to the 
laws of his country. 

Thus does our overlord now proceed against the legitimate occupants 
of the publie land, who are forcibly deprived of their property without 
due or any process of law by their own Government, whose Secretary 
of the Interior proceeds against them in the triple role of 
accuser, and judge. He tries, condemns, and punishes at one 
without the needless formality of notice and trial. 

The West is overrun with army Federal land agents, field 
inspectors, examiners, detectives, investigators, eJectment squads, depu 
ties, subdeputies, and emergency men, conducting a campaign under or 
ders from Washington against all claimants and occupants of unpatented 
land. The object is the wholesale ouster of the citizen from his holdings 
and the extinction of his locations. This army is on the national pay 
roll and sustained by the taxes levied upon and paid by the victims of 
the lawless crusade. 

We have no legal redress against the department by actual appeal to 
the courts. Our resources having been exhausted by scores of dilatory 
and expensive controversies before the Secretary and his commission 
ers, many of them inaugurated by that official, we can not wage addi 
tional ones, because we can no longer bear the burden and the heat of 
conflict. We can not sue in forma pauperis, because our overlord and 
Secretary has no authority to permit it, and would not do so if he 
could. But we have a precedent for collective action 

The revolt of our forbears against King George in 1776 was due to a 
series of “repeated injuries and usurpations,” of that 
has erected a multitude of sent swarms 
officers to harass our people The 
Rocky Mountain States have long suffered from this identical injus 
tice, enlarged and revised by their own Government, and there is 
sign that it will either modify or abandon its conduct until compelled 
to do so 

We must endure this condition or fight 
native. Our appeals to Congress and the 
substantial relief and nothing than united and 
will. Our plight is a common one. It not possess a 
tisan feature. It is political only in the sense that it is public. 
proper solution igs vital to the permanent well-being of 
Hence its aspects and issues are fundamentally economic 

The Government applies its present policy 
guishes not at all between Republicans and Democrats 
supporters and its opponents alike. This is its 
the right to assume from past experience that 
continue to extend our partisan differences into all of 
public concern, thus keeping them immune to a final reckoning If 
that assumption proves to be a sound one hereafter there seems but 
little prospect for relief from intolerable conditions If on the 
other hand we can make common cause for their overthrow, if the two 
great parties can at their coming assemblies take the attitude 
and make the same declarations upon the subject, commit their can 
didates to the same cause of action regarding it, leaving each free to 
pursue its own course as to all other subjects of public or local concern, 
then it will matter not at all what the result of the public poll may be. 

Determination to free ourselves from an abuse of continental dimen 
sions involving the just and the unjust misfortune will 
then admit neither of division nor delay. We can not stop to discuss 
the law of self-preservation when resort to it is imperative. The hour 
is at hand when we must act together if we are to act at all. 

The only effective weapon for inducing legislation whether good or 
bad is a lively apprehension of consequences. This has been so for 50 
years. The powers that be will little heed the grievance of Utah or of 
Colorado, but eight States committed to a single purpose and convinced 
of its supreme importance to their people, their section, and their future, 
will be respected alike by official and politician. 
which demonstrate the fact. 


has long been, 


owner, 
stroke, 


an of 


which 
hither 


one 
and 
out their substance.” 


was 
new offices 
and eat 


no 


it. There igs no other alter- 
courts have brought us no 
effort 
par- 

Its 


section 


less persistent 


does single 
our 


It 
It serves 
sole virtue. It has 
of the West will 
such matters 


impartially distin 


its 


we 


these 


same 


in common 


We have many examples 
Let us profit by them without delay. 
C. 8. THomas. 


COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION OF DESIGN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11852) amending the statutes of the United States to provide for 
copyright registration of design. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. DicksTetn] is interested in this bill, and is not present 
in the Chamber at the moment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be temporarily laid aside pending his arrival. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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FALSE REPORT RESPECTING 


CONGRESSIONAL 


CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS 

fhe next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R 
10560) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
biil, favored me with a copy of a letter that he sent to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [|Mr. RAMSEYER], 
under consideration at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
lowa [Mr 
out prejudice. This is the bill that was the subject of con- 
siderable controversy in the House on Calendar Wednesday, 
when the Committee on Banking and Currency had the eall. I 
believe it was defeated or was laid aside. If the House took 
that position after thorough consideration, why should the bill 
be now taken up on the Consent Calendar? Has all the mem- 


bership of the House changed front in respect to the propriety | 


of passing the legislation? 

Mr. McFADDEN 
I believe now would meet with the approval of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In what particular has it been revamped? 
I have read the bill carefully. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The objectionable features which were in 
the previous bill I think have been removed. It gives jurisdic- 


in the matter. 
Mr. COLLINS. 


committed in the States? 
Mr. McFADDEN, I am not a lawyer, and the gentleman is, 


but I say to the gentleman that certain States have their own | 


laws to protect their institutions in cases of this kind. The 
Federal Government has certain laws. Certain States, how- 
ever, do not have such laws to protect cases like this. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the Congress can enact legislation to 
punish for this particular offense, then the Federal Government 
can enact statutes against murder and larceny and invade the 
jurisdiction of the States. 
the Federal Government to attempt to take over such jurisdic 
tion. I do not think the Federal Government can do it. It is 
without power to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Corurns] that if we had had such a law as this a few 
months ago the Texas National Bank of Fort Worth, with 
$5,000,000 of deposits from little country banks, would have 
been saved from being closed up, and it would have saved the 
country banks also, as their failures followed. It was just such 
malicious reports as are sought to be punished in this bill that 
caused the bank to be closed, and it caused lots of little State 
banks all over west Texas to close, as they had deposits in 
this Texas National Bank of Fort Worth. 

Mr. COLLINS. As a legal proposition this bill is on all 
fours with the Dyer antilynching bill, and if the gentleman can 
vote for this bill he can vote for the Dyer antilynching bill. 
They both undertake to invade the police powers of the States 

Mr. BLANTON. No; 1 do not so agree. I think the Govern- 
ment has a right to protect its own national banks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman elucidate further as 
to whether the courts of Texas were powerless and unable to 
meet the condition that he speaks of? 

Mr. BLANTON. They have not met it yet, although Texas 
can protect its own State banks. This Texas National Bank 
of Fort Worth closed and lots of little Texas banks are closed, 
and the farmers with two, five, or ten thousand dollars deposits 
each, everything they had, were wiped out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am amazed that any Member coming 
from the great State of Texas would admit that the State courts 
were powerless to meet that situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought to know that there 
are Federal laws that protect the national banks and State 
laws that protect the State banks, and it takes the Govern- 
ment of the United States to protect its national banks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In Wisconsin there is no such distinction. 
The remedy is with your legislature to give the same protection 
to national banks as to State banks. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not object, as 
such a law is needed badly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The State laws have no jurisdiction over 
national banks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The State laws have jurisdiction to punish 
crimes committed within their borders. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In those States where we have no such law 

, we should have Federal protection, 


Branp], the author of this | 
When the bill was last | 


RAMSEYER] I asked that the bill be passed over with- | 


The bill has been entirely revamped, and | 


How can the Federal Government invade the | 
police powers of the States and undertake to punish crimes | 


I believe it is a very bad idea for | 
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The gentleman fs attempting to justify this 


because of the lack of effort on the part of the States. That 
| is what I heard years ago from the representatives of the banks 
| of Illinois in favor of nationalization, because their legisluture 


had not done its full duty in supervising their banks. I believe 
in local supervision and not in national, Federal, bureaucratic 
supervision. For the time being I shall ask that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that the Attorney General has 
sent an opinion on this subject to some Member, in which he 
says that the Congress does not have the power to enact this 
legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
mation. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. When? 

Mr. COLLINS. I was just told that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is no such letter that I have knowl- 
edge of as chairman of the committee. It is the first time that 
I have heard the question raised. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have since been advised that the opinion 


I am not acquainted with any such infor- 


| of the Attorney General related to the larceny bill introduced by 
| Mr. LaGuarpia, but the principle in both bills, in my opinion, 
| is the same, 

tion, however, to the Federal courts, which is the main point | 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman re- 
serve his request? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withdraw my request temporarily 
out of courtesy to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, in the 
first place, that I have never before heard of the statement from 
any human source like the one the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. CoLuins] has just given utterance to. I do not believe 
the Attorney General of the United States has written any such 
letter. 

The gentleman’s statement was “that he understood the At- 
torney General had sent somre Member an opinion wherein he 
says that Congress does not have the power to enact this legisla- 
ticn.” One should not quote the Attorney General of the United 
States upon an important legal question without knowing what 


he is talking about. 


Hearings upon such legislation as is proposed in this bill 


| were had to a limited extent by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House when the McFadden bill was 
up for consideration, and then approved by both committees. 
| The bill approved by these committees was practically in the 


same language as the bill which I first introduced. However, 


| all the objections made against this original bill by the gentle- 


man from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] and others are elinrinated from 


| the present Dill. 


I want to call your attention to this information: The Comp- 
troller of the Currency has recommended this legislation in his 
last two annual reports to Congress. 

Hon. Ogden Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, a former 
distinguished Member of this House—and who will in all prob- 
ability succeed Mr. Mellon when he resigns—I have every rea- 
son to believe is in favor of this legislation. Governor Young, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in a letter to Chairman McFap 
pEN has approved and recommended enactment of this proposed 
legislation. Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter 
to Mr. McF’appen, has also indorsed this legislation. It has 
the hearty indorsenrent of the American Bankers’ Association. 


| If this bill is passed, it will have a strong deterrent effect on 


these who might desire to issue false and malicious reports con- 

cerning national banks. Besides, this bill deals with national 

banks, wheres all the State laws ean deal, of course, with 

State banks. It has become a matter of common occurreice in 

various sections ef the country, frequently reported by the press, 

that banks have been forced to close their doors due to false 
and malicious reports made and circulated relative to the finan- 
cial standing of banks. I hold in my hand a special dispatch 
appearing in the New York Herald Tribune from Hartford, 
Conn., under date of May 26, 1930: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 27, 1930] 

FALSE REPORT STARTS RUN ON HARTFORD BANK—300 ITALIAN CLIENTS 
WITHDRAW $300,000 BEFORE CONFIDENCE IS RESTORED—PRIESTS HELP 
ALLAY FEARS—CITY BANK & TRUST CO. HAS $30,000,000 IN DEPOSITS 
HartTrorp, CoNN., May 26.—As a result of a groundless. rumor circu- 

lated throughout the Italian section here, more than 300 persons took 

part in a run on the City Bank & Trust Co. this afternoon and with- 
drew approximately $300,000 before officials could convince them that 
the institution was on a sound basis. A squad of police reserves 
worked inside the bank and in the adjoining street to keep the deposi- 





1930 


tors in line. 
the crowd and aided in restoring confidence in the bank. 

Lester E. Shippee, State banking commissioner, said the action was 
stimulated by a “ vicious report He added that the bank, which is 
ef the strongest in Connecticut, with deposits aggregating 
$30,000,000, in excellent condition State investigators and city 
detectives were ordered to trace the rumor to its source and to arrest 
the guilty persons. 

The rush of the depositors began after an Italian who could not speak 
English was told by a clerk in the bank that he would have to be iden 
tified before he could cash a check there. Bank officials were of the 
opinion that the Italian misunderstood the teller and spread the base- 
less rumor concerning the funds on hand. 

The report was accepted more readily because of the failure here last 
month of P. M. D'Esope, a private banker. Many of the residents of 
Hartford's Italian section lost all of their savings in that crash. 

Laborers dropped their picks and shovels, and owners of small shops 
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one 
was 


locked their doors to join the crowd that was.hurrying to the City Bank | from Georgia would not press this bill under tl msent rule 
| ' “li as : er ie CF se , : 


& Trust Co. One of the first of them withdrew $32,000. 

The Rev. Andrew J. 
pleaded with his parishioners in the crowd to halt the run. He said 
that he had inspected the statement of the bank and found it to be in 
the best of condition. As the result of Father Kelly's efforts and similar 
activities by other priests, some of the depositors returned their money 
to the institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
prosecuting for a libelous attack on a bank? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman is one of the able 


What prevents the State authorities from | 


Catholic priests from Hartford's east side mingled with | 


Kelly, pastor of St. Anthony's Catholic Church, | 


and seasoned legislators in this House, and he ought to know | 


that there is a difference of opinion among good lawyers in 
the United States as to whether these State laws can be in- 
voked in a case where such malicious and false reports are 
uttered against a national bank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ergo, if a citizen of a State should 
murder a national officer the State would have no authority 
to take jurisdiction of that crime. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not subscribe to such doc- 
trine. Only last week three Florida banks closed. The ac- 
count of these failures appeared in last Friday's issue of the 
Daily News of this city. Let me read this newspaper item: 


THREE FLORIDA BANKS CLOSED AFTER HARMFUL “ TALK ™ 


~Three affiliated banks of them among the largest 
closed their doors yesterday. After failure of the Bank 
Biscayne to open, the Bank of Coral Gables and the Miami 
& Trust Co. closed 
Bank of Bay Biscayne 
deposits of $11,000,000. The 
nearly $2,000,000. 

Frozen and harmful “talk around the State” 
by the office of State Comptroller Amos, at Tallahs ssee 


MIAMI 
Florida, 
Tay 
Bank 

The 


one in 


of 
Seach 


was capitalized at $1,000,000 and had 


other two bad aggregated deposits of 


assets were blamed 


Just a month ago—and I want to call this to the attention of | 


the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLtins]—according to a 
news item, a bank at Ittabena, Miss., closed its doors on aceount 
of false reports being circulated against the bank which was 
solvent. I read: 


PALSE GOSSIP CAUSES BANK TO CLOSE DOORS 


IrTABBNA, Miss., May 11.—Dr. C. C. Moore, president of 





the | 


First Savings Bank & Trust Co. of Ittabena, announced to-day that, be- | 


cause of “ gossip and false statements the bank would not open its 
doors to-morrow, although “ absolutely solvent.” 


“Gossip and false statements caused the First Savings Bank & Trust | 


Co. of Ittabena to close its doors for business Saturday, May 10,” Doctor 
Moore said in a statement issued to-day. “The bank 
solvent and not a depositor will lose one dollar. It is just a question of 
a few people becoming determined to close the institution. To be sure 
that no one would be hurt, it was decided to close up and pay off, which 
will be done with as little delay as possible.” 

The First Savings Bank & Trust Co. was the outcome of a merger last 
January 1 of the First Savings Bank and the First National Bank of 
Ittabena, the new institution operating as a State bank. 
ized at $100,000. 
with resources of about $850,000. 


All this occurred within the last six weeks. 


is absolutely | 
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Athens had to close its doors in 1925 on account. as I have been 
informed, of the false and malicious reports uttered relative to 
the financial condition of this bank made by one man 

From my experience as a lawyer of several years’ practice, I 
am of the opinion that State laws can not be invoked in cases 
where false reports are uttered against a national bank, and 
therefore I think it becomes necessary to enact a Federal stat 
ute to take care of national banks. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. When the bill was last before the House one of 
the objections made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAms- 
EYER] was that the provisions of the bill if enacted into law 
might operate against the interests of the independent banks 
which are engaged in a fight with the chain banks. In this fight 
some rather extreme statements are made in their advertising 
Until that safeguard can be insured, I wish that the gentleman 


The House should be given an opportunity to consider the legal 
phases more fully, to see how the bill will affect this bank 
advertising by both conflicting groups. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. ‘This proposed legislation has been 
considered for several years both in the House and the Senate 

An answer to the situation set forth by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kva.g] relating to his State, is this: That the 
provisions of the bill under discussion will apply alike to both 
of the conflicting groups of people referred to by him; that the 
provisions of the bill will not affect the attitude of either one 
of these conflicting groups. If the contrary is true it will affect 
both alike. There is absolutely nothing in the provisions of this 
bill which aids or injures the conflicting views of either one of 
the groups of banks referred to by the gentleman, and the pro 
visions of this bill will not become applicable to either one or 
both of these groups and therefore not muterial to the situation 
set forth by the gentleman, unless some person connected with 
one of the groups issues false and malicious statements with 
intent to deceive relative to the financial condition of the banks 
and not then unless such false and malicious 
general withdrawal of deposits. 

In view of the fact that I have had so much opposition from 
time to time in my efforts to have the House to pass the bank 
slander legislation first proposed by me four years ago, and par- 
ticularly in view of the objections raised to the passage of the 
last bill—10560—on last Consent Calendar day, which bill 
eliminates all the objections raised, I have been wondering if 
any Congressmen entertain the conviction that I have a personal 
or individual interest in the passage of this bill. Whether this 
is true or not I wish to submit the following observations: 

(a) No person, in or out of Congress, ever requested me to 
introduce any of the bills I have drafted upon this subject. 

(b) No living person ever knew that I wus going to introduce 


reports cause a 


| these bills. 


(c) 
(d) 


I consulted no banker before I introduced the same. 
I consulted no Member of Congress relative to introdue- 


| ing these bills. 


(e) No person ever suggested to me to introduce this proposel 
legislation. 

(f) I have no personal interest in sponsoring the proposed 
legislation. 

My only interest in the passage of the present bill bas been, 
and is, to afford further protection, if possible, to the depositors 
of banks throughout the Nation. This bill is primarily helpful 
and important to every person who has money deposited in the 
banks of the country. This is the sole purpose and object of the 
bill. For this reason it is inconceivable to me that any Member 
of Congress should oppose the passage of the bill. Confidence 
needs to be restored in the banks of the country and this bill 


| will tend to bring about this result. 


It was capital. | 
Deposits were said to total approximately $500,000, | 


At one of the meetings of the Banking and Currency Commit- 


tee of the House the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON], one of the ablest Members of this House, stated 
that two banks in his State had closed their doors because of 


false and malicious reports in regard to the financial condition | 


of the bank during the last three months. During this year a 
bank located in Congressman Vinson’s district had to close its 
doors, and I have been informed that it was largely due to false 
reports made by two persons. The failure of this bank was 
followed by two of its branches in one of the counties of my 
district. It is a well-known fact the Georgia National Bank of 


The original bill, known as H. R. 9683, introduced on February 
19, 1930, and recommitted on March 5, 1930, which was referred 
to the Banking and Currency Committee, is as follows: 


& bili to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act 
Be it enacted, That 22 of the 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following language 
“(g) Whoever maliciously, with intent makes 
utters, repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any 
bank, or any State member bank of the Federal r 
causes a general withdrawal of deposits from such bank 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon convic in 
competent jurisdiction be fined not more than $1,000 or 


etc., section Federal reserve act be 


to deceive, publishes 

national 
serve system, which 
shall be deemed 
any of 


imprisoned for 


ion court 


| not more than one year, or both 


| 


“(h) If two or more persons conspire to violate the above provision, 
and one or more of such parties do any act which effects the object of 
such conspiracy, each of the parties to such conspiracy shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall in any court of 


upon conviction 
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competent jurisdiction be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more or both. 

Any bank official who maliciously 
publishes, utters, 1 
individual 
financial condition, o1 
be der 


court 


than one year 


“a , with intent to deceive, makes, 


circulates any false report concerning any 
to impute insolvency, or unsound 
financial embarrassment to such individual, shall 
and shall upon conviction in any 
fined than $1,000 or 
than one year, or both.” 


I call the attention of the House to an act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Lowa, contained in the Acts of 1928-29 
of Lowa, page 64, section 28, the same being very close kin to 
the above bill, which reads as follows: 

False banks 


ciously, to deceive 


peats, or 


which imputes or tends 
med guilty 
of ¢ 


prisoned f 


of a misdemeanor 


ynpetent jurisdiction be not more im- 


r not more 


reports 
with 


against and trust 


makes, publishes 


companies Whoever mali- 
utters, repeats, or 
circulates any false report concerning any bank or trust company which 
imputes, or tends to impute, insolvency or unsound financial condition or 
financial embarrassment, or which may tend to cause or provoke or aid 
in causing or provoking a general withdrawal of deposits from such bank 
or trust company, o¢ which may otherwise injure or tend to injure the 
business or good will of such bank or trust company, shall be guilty 
of a felony and shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than five years in the penitentiary or be punished by both such 
fine and imprisonment 


or intent 


I also call attention to an act of the General Session of the 
State of Wisconsin, contained in the Wisconsin Statutes, 1927, 
page 2355, section 348.411, which is as follows: 

Slandering commercial or 
willfully and maliciously make, circulate, or transmit to another or 
others false statement, rumor, or suggestion, written, printed, or 
by word of mouth, which is directly or by inference derogatory to the 
financial condition or affects the solvency or financial standing of any 
bank, savings bank, banking institution, building and loan association, 
investment company organized under section 216.04, 
doing in this State, counsel, 
another to start, transmit, or circulate any such statement or 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for a term of not more than one year, or both, 


I also call attention to an act of the State of New York con- 
tained in Gilbert’s Annotated Criminal Code and Penal Law, 
1929, page 100, section 303, which reads as follows: 

False to banking institutions: Any person 
who willfully and knowingly makes, circulates, or transmits to another 
others any statement or rumor, written, printed, or by word of 
mouth, which is untrue in fact and is directly or by inference deroga- 
tory to the financial condition or affects the solvency or financial stand- 
of any bank, private banker, bank, banking association, 
building and loan associations, or trust company doing business in this 
State, or who knowingly counsels, aids, procures, or induces another to 
start, transmit, or circulate any such statement or rumor is guilty of 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


The original draft of “Slander and libel of bank act” as 
recommended by the American Bankers’ Association in 1925, is 
as follows: 

An 


financial standing: Any person who shall 


any 


or trust company 


business aid, procure, or 


or who shall 
induce 


rumor, 


statements or rumors as 


or 


ing 


savings 


act to punish derogatory statements 


compantes 


affecting banks or trust 


Be it enacted, etc., Any person who shall willfully and maliciously 
make, circulate, or transmit to another or others, any statement, rumor, 
or suggestion, written, printed, or by word of mouth, which is directly 
or by inference derogatory to the financial condition or affects the 
solvency or financial standing of any bank, savings bank, banking instl- 
tution, or trust company doing business in this State, or who shall 
counsel, aid, procure, or induce another to start, transmit, or circulate 
any such statement or rumor, shall be guilty of a felony or misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of 
pot nrore than $5,000 or by imprisonment for a term of not more than 
five years, or both. 


The new bill, known as H. R. 10560, which was introduced on 
March 6, 1930, now pending before the House, is as follows: 


A bill to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act 


99 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the Federal reserve act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following language: 

“(g) Whoever maliciously, with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, 
utters, repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any national 
bank, or any State member bank of the Federal reserve system, which 
general withdrawal of deposits from such bank, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction in any court 
of competent jurisdiction be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both.” 


causes a 


It will be observed that the bank slander act of the State of 
Iowa is not only practically the same as the bill I first intro- 


| 
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duced, to which many objections were urged when it was before 
the House for consideration, and much more stringent than 
the one I last introduced, but that the Iowa act makes the of- 
fense a felony whereas the bill under consideration only makes 
it a misdemeanor. 


It will also be observed that the Wisconsin act is very simi- 


| lar to the original bill to which objections were urged, and 
| that the penalty provided in the Wisconsin act is heavier than 


the penalty provided for in the bill now under consideration. 

It will also be observed that the New York act is broader 
and more stringent than the bill under consideration, and that 
the penalty provided for therein is likewise much heavier than 
the penalty provided for in the pending bill. 

In view of all these facts, and it being apparent that State 
laws are not available or invokable to punish one who utters 
and circulates false reports with intent to deceive, relative to 
the solvency of national banks, thereby causing a general with- 
drawal of deposits, which generally leads to a failure of the 
bank, and it being an indisputable fact that State laws can not 
be invoked to protect banks in one State against false and 
malicious reports circulated by one in another State, I respect- 
fully submit, in the interest of innocent depositors of banks 
of this Nation, further objection to the passage of the pending 
bill should be discontinued. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

PRESIDENT HOOVER'S STATEMENT ON THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement 
made to-day by the President of the United States with refer- 
ence to the new tariff law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing a state 
ment made to-day by the President of the United States with 
reference to the new tariff law. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
issued by President Hoover on Monday morning June 16, 1930, 
stating his intention to and his reasons for approving the 


| tariff bill: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I shall approve the tariff bill. This legislation has now been under 
almost continuous consideration by Congress for nearly 15 months. It 
was undertaken as the result of pledges given by the Republican Party 
at Kansas City. Its declarations embraced these obligations: 

“The Republican Party believes that the home market built up under 
the protective policy belongs to the American farmer, and it pledzes 
its support of legislation which will give this market to him to the full 
extent of his ability to supply it. * * * 

“There are certain industries which can not now successfully com- 
pete with foreign producers because of lower foreign wages and a lower 
cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Republican Congress to 
an examination and where necessary a revision of these schedules to 
the end that the American labor in these industries may again command 
the home market, may maintain its standard of living, and may count 
upon steady employment in its accustomed field.” 

Platform promises must not be empty gestures. In my message of 
April 16, 1929, to the special session of the Congress [I accordingly 
recommended an increase in agricultural protection, a limited revision 
of other schedules to take care of the economic changes necessitating 
increases or decreases since the enactment of the 1922 law, and I fur- 
ther recommended a reorganization both of the Tariff Commission and 
of the method of executing the flexible provisions. 

A statistical estimate of the bill by the Tariff Commission shows that 
the average duties collected under the 1922 law were about 13.8 per 
cent of the value of all imports, both free and dutiable, while if the 
new law had been applied it would have increased this percentage to 
about 16 per cent. 

This compares with the average level of the tariff under the Mc- 
Kinley law of 23 per cent; the Wilson law of 20.9 per cent; the Dingley 
law of 25.8 per cent; the Payne-Aldrich law of 19.3 per cent; and the 
Fordney-McCumber law of 13.83 per cent. 

Under the Underwood law of 1913 the amounts were disturbed by war 
conditions, varying 6 per cent to 14.8 per cent. 

The proportion of imports which will be free of duty under the new 
law is estimated at from 61 to 63 per cent. This compares with aver- 
ages under the McKinley law of 52.4 per cent; the Wilson law of 49.4 
per cent; the Dingley law of 45.2 per cent; the Payne-Aldrich law of 
52.5 per cent; and the Fordney-McCumber law of 63.8 per cent. 

Under the Underwood law of 1913 disturbed conditions varied the 
free list from 60 to 73 per cent, averaging 66.3 per cent. 





1950 


The 
farmer. 


tariff are 
it 
products 


in 
increases, 


increases 
Of the 
cent 


largely directed to the interest of the 

is stated by the Tariff Commission that 
93.73 per of agricultural origin measured in 
value, as distinguished from 6.25 per cent upon commodities of strictly 
novagricultural origin. The rate upon agricultural raw mate 
rials shows an increase from 38.10 per cent to 48.92 per cent in contrast 
to dutiable articles of strictly other than agricultural origin which show 
an average increase of from 31.02 per cent to 34.51 per cent 
duties 


are upon 


average 


Compen 


satory have necessarily been given on products manufactured 
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| 
| 


| full 


from agricultural raw materials and protective rates added to these in | 


some instances, 
The extent 
that 


per 


of rate revision as indicated the Tarif?’ Commission 
in value of the total imports the duties upon approximately 
cent have been increased, and 77.5 per cent were untouched or de 
creased. By number of the dutiable items mentioned in the bill, out of 
the total of about 3,300 there about 890 increased, 
and 2,170 untouched. The number of items increased was, therefore, 27 
per cent of all dutiable items, and compares with S85 per cent 
number of items which were increased in the 1922 revision. 
This tariff law is like all tariff legislation, 
primarily upon a_ protective revenue It 
compromises between sectional between 


No tariff bill has 


by 


Oo 5 


oor 


were -_ de« reased, 


framed 
many 
indus 

enacted 


other whether 
contains 
different 


ever will 


or a basis 


interests and 


tries ever been enacted 
the present system that will be perfect. 
are always adjusted with 
contain inequalities and inequitable compromises 
items upon which duties will prove high and others 
duties will prove to low 

Certainly no President, with bis other duties, can pretend to make that 
exhaustive determination of the complex facts which surround each 
of 3,300 items, and which has required the attention of hun 
dreds of men in Congress for nearly a year and a third. That respon 
sibility must rest upon the Congress in a revision 

On the administrative side I that 
should be created a basis and it has been 
incorporated in this established for 
jective and judicial review upon principles laid down 
by the free from inherent in legislative action 
Thus, the outstanding step of this tariff legislation has been the re 
organization the largely inoperative flexible provision of 1922 into 
a form which should render it possible to secure prompt and scientitic 
adjustment serious inequities and inequalities which 
have been incorporated in the bill 


or be 
under 


items bound 


There 
upon 


good judgment, but it is 


some are 
too which 


be too 


those 


legislative-rate 
have insisted, however 
the flexible tariff, 
Thereby the means are 
of 


there 
new for 
law ob 
these rates 
Congress, pressures 
of 


of 


may prove to 


This new provision has even a larger importance If a perfect 
bill were enacted to-day, the increased rapidity of economic change and 
the constant shifting of our relations to industries abroad, will create a 
continuous stream of items which wouki work hardship upon 
segment of the American people except for the provision of this relief 
Without a workable flexible provision we would require even more fre 
quent congressional tariff revision than during the With the 
should freed from further general 
revisious not oniy disturbing to 
but with all their necessary collateral! surroundings in lobbies, logrolling, 
and the activities of group interests, are disturbing to public confidence. 

Under the old flexible provisions the task of adjustment was imposed 
directly upon the President, and the limitations in the law which cir- 
cumscribed it were such that action was long delayed and it was largely 
inoperative, although important benefits were 
flax, glass, and other industries through it 

The new flexible provision established the responsibility for revisions 
upon a reorganized Tariff Commission, composed of members equally of 
both parties as a definite rate-making body acting through semijudicial 
methods of open hearings and investigation by which items can be 
taken up one by one upon direction or upon application of aggrieved 
parties. Recommendations are be made the President, he being 
given authority to promulgate or veto the conclusions of the commis- 
sion. Such revision can be accomplished without disturbance to busi 
ness, as they concern but one item at a time, and the principles laid 
down assure a protective basis. 

The principle of a protective tariff for the benefit of labor, industry, 
and the farmer is established in the bill by the requirement that the 
commission shall adjust the rates so as to cover the differences in cost 
of production at home and abroad—and it is authorized to 
or decrease the duties by 50 per cent to effect this end. The means and 
methods of ascertaining such differences by the commission are pro- 
vided in such fashion as should expedite prompt and effective action if 
grievances develop. 

When the flexible principle was first 
tradition and force of habit the old conception of legislative revision 
was so firmly fixed that the innovation was bound to be used with 
caution and in a restricted field, even had it not been largely inoperative 
for other reasons. Now, however, and particularly after the record of 
the last 15 months, there igs a growing and widespread realization that 
in this highly complicated and intricately organized and rapidly shift- 
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A large portion of the | 
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more s 
devised 


ing modern economic world, 
and businesslike method 
this the new flexible 

These provisions meet 
trial 


the 
tariff 


slon 


time has come when a lentifie 


of revision must be Toward 


prov takes a long step 


the repeated demands of st 


past 25 


atesmen atd indus 


and agricultural 


with 


leaders ove he years It 


complies 
President 


im 


degree the proposals made 20 years ago by Roose- 


velt 
If 


It now covers proposals which I urged in 1922 
however, the flexible 
tion, I 
that give 
out of program on a 
may develop a protective system free from the 
terized every in the 


these 


by ny 
for 

nmission, fi 
to 


hance 
effective 
rr I bel 
support the carrying 
seale, to the end that 
vices which have 

The complaints 
been placed unduly bh 
to the Tariff Commission 
is urgent that the uncertainties the business 
to by the long-extended debate of the measure 
They can be ended only by completion of this bill 
for further protection to agriculture 
the tariff of 1922 would 
Agitation for legislative 
before the country 
ness recovery more than this continued agitation 

As I have said, I not assume 
other tariff bill is perfect, but 
whole question is urgent. I that the flexible 
within reasonable time remedy inequalities; that provision is a 
progressive advance and gives great hope of taking the tariff away from 
politics, lobbying, and logrolling; that the bill gives protection to agri 
culture for the market of its products and to several industries in need 
of such protection for the of their labor: that with 
normal conditions our foreign trade will continue to expand 


should 
nuthority 


provisions now made 


prove tnsufficlent for further 
for the co 


hearted 


a shall ask 


lieve public opinion will whole 


such a generous 
we 
chara 


from 


tariff revision 
that 
if justified 


pust 


some foreign countries duties have 


igh can be remedied 


by proper applica- 


It 
been 
ended 
demands 


in world which have 
should 
Meritorious 
which have 
bill fails of 


necessarily 


retard 


added be 


labor 


this 


and 
developed since end if 
tariff revision would 


Nothing would contribute to 


not 
enactment. 


continue busi 


do the rate in this 


disposal of 


structure 
I am convinced that the 


or any 
the 
can 


believe provisions 


this 


wage 


returning 


TRAFFIC IN POISONOUS OR DELETERIOUS FOOD, DRUGS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 730, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 


The SPEAKER. 


ETc. 


The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 


| consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 730, with 


tariff 


| 


revision for many years | 


business | 


Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill by title 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R to amend section 8 of the act 
preventing the manufacture, 
misbranded or 
liquors, and for rex 
approved June 30, 


730) entitled “An 


of 
drugs, 
for 


act for 
adulterated 
medicines 


other 


sale, or transportation 
deleterious 
traffic 


as amended 


or 


pois ious or 
ating 


1906, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was ho objection; and the Speaker announced as the 


conferees on the part of the House Mr. Havern, Mr. Puaneta, 
and Mr ASWELL. 


foods, 
therein, 


and 


and purposes,” 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, DIVISION OF SAFETY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R 
995) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor a division of safety. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, pending a report from the Labor 
Department, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Hose]? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


be passed 


to the 


request the 


of 


FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 
10880) authorizing the construction of the Michaud division of 
the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation 
therefor, and the completion of the project, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice 

The SPEAKER. Is there 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


objection to the request of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, FLOOD CONTROL 


ar was the bill (H. R. 
ns of sundry streams 
and for other 


present considera- 

er, reserving the 
versation ( nierence 
My main objection is that 


considered 
| nnib 


’ have an uni ol 
ndry streams for flood control. If this propo- 
degenerate into a river and harbor proposition, 
neo if. 
JENKINS I 


Swine], the la 


, 


ng to ant us 


1 want 

Mr 
{Mi 
he did not expect that to happen 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask my colleague from Michigan 
{Mr. CRamToN] what he thinks about these surveys? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Personally I think it is a very 
program 

Mr. LaGl 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. These will quite a little 
money, and in my experience once we start the survey we might 
as well appropriate for the work. 

Mr. JENKINS. I happen to know about one of the items in- 
volved which is a really very meritorious proposition, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. One of them? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is exactly it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘There is one in my State, I notice, the Fox 
River. If there any occasion for flood control of the Fox 
River, there are 10 other rivers in my State that should have 
flood-control supervision. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. STAFFORD 


understood the gentleman from California 


ARDIA I am glad to hear the 


surveys 


cost 


is 


That is exactly the point. 
I have not introduced any bill for the con- 


trol of the Milwaukee River, although it overflows and damage | 


results, but I am considerate of the Treasury of the United 


SLUTLeS 
Mr 
sition. 


LAGUARDIA. That 


is the trouble of an omnibus propo- 
There are some 


meritorious measures in it, but it has 


to be dragged in with many other propositions that do not have 
merit 


Mr. JENKINS. 
»>over?s 
Mr. L 


bucket of 


I wonder if the gentleman will permit it to 


ue 


AGUARDIA. Every old woman throws a 
wate! 


r out of the window I do not want a survey made 
for flood control 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps some of these streams will result 
in a tlood by the throwing of a bucket of water into them. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am going to ask that this go over. 

Mr. SWING. That is the same request which the gentleman 
nade last time 

Mr. LAGUARDIA 
I do not want 

Mr. SWING 
information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; a 
are not so young and innocent, 
school of rivers and harbors, and hence my attitude. My objec- 
tion is not toward the gentleman personally, and he knows that. 
It is bad practice Let 
The gentleman from 
gentleman from Wi 
hy merit. 
STAFFORD. I would not say it has not as much merit 
other proposition. 

SWING This is a practice that 
communities, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA 

Mr. Speaker, I 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER Is there 
gentleman from New York 

There was ne objection 


time some 


Yes 
to it. 
stated before, 


I have not been converted to it yet. 
to object 


As I it is merely a request for 


request for information, but we 


Ohio has a good project, he says. The 


sconsin immediately points out one that has 


Mr 
a the 
Mr 
othet 


has been followed in 


Well, it is bad practice. 


ask unanimous consent that 


the bill go over 


objection to 
[Mr. LaGt 


the 
\RDIA | 7 


request of the 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER NEAR KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
rhe next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

10376) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 

construction of a bridge across the Missouri 


Kansas City, Kans, 


right to object, | 
and debate on | 


. . j 
preliminary | 


st time this bill was considered, to say that | 


dubious | 


gentleman say that. | 
I did not feel I had all the responsibility. | 


We have been educated in the 


each one be taken up on its own merits. | 


River at or near | 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have been informed by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
| GuyeR] that there have been actual bona fide expenditures of 
| money made, that soundings have been made, that the expense 
of the plans has been met, and that there is justification for 
the extension of time. 
Mr. GUYER. The plans have already been filed with the War 
Department. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I 
plans? 
Mr. GUYER. Yes, 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. And soundings have been made? 
Mr. GUYER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the 
Mr. GUYER. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
not object. 
The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
| There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, , That 


JUNE 16 


mean the 


detail plans, engineering 


sir. 


approaches completed? 


On that assurance, Mr. Speaker, I shall 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


ete the times for commencing and completing 


the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at or near 
Kansas City, Kans., authorized to built by the Interstate Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, by act of Congress approved May 
1928, ar 
22, 1930 

Sec, 2. The 
expressly 


be 
99 


“=, 


hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from May 


right 
reserved. 


to alter. amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, after the figures “ 1928,” insert 
act of Congress approved March 2, 1929.” 
Page 1, line 8, after the word “ hereby,” 


line 7, “heretofore extended 
| by 
insert the word “ further.” 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING OF THE 
MUSEUM 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11094) to authorize the extension of the Natural History Build- 
ing of the United States National Museum, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
| right to object, if I am correctly informed, the deficiency bill, 
which is now pending before this House, carries items for the 
| construction of buildings in the District of Columbia that are 
| clearly out of proportion to the needs of the country. In other 
words, that bill provides for the construction of buildings which, 
in my opinion, should not be authorized at the present time. 
If I am correctly informed, it is now the purpose to tear down 
the handsome District of Columbia Building. I venture to 
assert that if photographs were taken of that building and dis- 
tributed in the congressional districts in which we have to run 
| there is not a Member of the House who could be reelected if 
| their constituents knew that such a building was to be torn 
down and destroyed in order to meet the wishes of a so-called 
} commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. An esthetic commission. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not know. It is some 
kind of a special commission which, in my opinion, is about to 
commit one of the most dastardly acts that has ever been 
brought to my attention since I have been a Member of this 
| House. Not only is that true, but I understand it is the pur- 
pose to tear down the handsome stone Post Office Building, one 
of the best-constructed buildings to be found in the entire 
United States. As long as that commission functions in this 
way, the balance of the country is not receiving fair and just 
| consideration. I hope you Members, when you go down Penn- 
| sylvania Avenue, will take a look at that monstrosity there in 
the way of a new building erected to take care of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. I hope you will look at the roof. The back 
end of it, as I said the other day, looks like the roof over a 
chicken house and the side exposed to the street looks like the 
back end of a barn. It is probably the most unsightly building 
ever constructed in Washington. If that is art, then certainly I 

| know nothing about art. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I do not ride in an automobile. I walk. 
| I took occasion, since the gentleman made his scathing arraign- 
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ment of that mansard roof, to look at it. 
exactly with the roof on the new Commerce Building. The 
facade of that building is very appealing to me, with its columns 
and the like. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
National Museum on one side and this building on the other? 
If the gentleman is not in accord with my views on the subject, 
I hope the other Members of this House will take a peep at that 
building as it appears from the Pennsylvania Avenue side. If 


there ever was an unsightly spectacle it is this creation of the | 


special commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The National Museum 
old style, while the new building is of 
Of course, that building appeals to 
fashioned in my tastes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Then if we have a fine arts 
commission that is supposed to be able to distinguish between 
fine buildings, why did not they look at this National Museum 
suilding when they were making plans to construct a building 
adjacent thereto. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Building is of the 
the modernistic style. 
me, because I am old 


If the gentleman will permit, of course, 


the bill before the House is not related to the post office, and | 


I am not going to enter into a debate with the gentleman on 
his wsthetic views or any views he has with reference to any 
particular school of architecture. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I want to say this, I am 
bringing this to the attention of the Members of the House, so 


they can look at this building as they go down Pennsylvania | 


Avenue. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
the letter written by the chancellor of the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, now Chief Justice of the United States. 


The United States National Museum is a treasure house of the prod 
ucts of the United States in fauna, flora, mineralogy, and archeology. 
The collections have cost $120,000,000, and could not be 


replaced for 
$400,000,000 


In order to take adv:.atage of opportunities which may 
not be long available expeditions are sent out and gifts are received 
every year, which add numerous objects soon to become irreplaceable. 
The additions average nearly 500,000 specimens a year. It is not 
accretions, for the National Museum has become a 
quarters for study by experts from all over the world. 


principal 


He makes an appeal for the passage of this bill, and we ought 
to consider this bill on its merits without injecting into it unre- 
lated subjects. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Who wrote that letter? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Chief Justice of the United States. 
I will put the entire letter in the Recorp. 

The letter referred to follows: 


SupReMsB CourT oF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., June 2, 
Permit me, on behalf of the 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, of which I am chancellor, to 
bring to your attention the bill authorizing the extensions of 
Natural History Building of the United States National Museum. This 
bill (S. 3970) passed the Senate on May 8, 1930, and is now pending 
in the House of Representatives. 
your way clear to promote the passage of this measure. 

I understand the facts are these: 

The United States National Museum is a treasure house of the prod- 
ucts of the United States in fauna, flora, mineralogy, and archmolugy. 
The collections have cost $120,000,000, and could not be replaced for 
$400,000,000. In order to take advantage of opportunities which may 
not be long available expeditions are sent out and gifts are received 
every year, which add numerous objects soon to become irreplaceable. 

The additions average nearly 500,000 specimens a year. It is not 
desirable to give to other institutions more than a small part of these 
accretions, for the National Museum has become a principal headquar- 
ters for study by experts from all over the world. 

The Natural History Building is now crowded. 
filled with cases. 
to workers. 


1930 
My Dear MR. SPRAKER: Board of Re- 


the 


Even corridors are 
Workrooms are too crowded to give adequate facilities 
For example, workers from'the United States Department 
of Agriculture, whose duty it is to examine insect specimens microscop 
ically, are now crowded four to a window, so that there is neither ade- 
quate space nor light for their studies. 
for large objects. 

In order to relieve this congestion it is proposed to erect wings to the 
east and west of the building, to be uniform with the existing structure 
They have been approved in principle by the Regents and Secretaries of 
the Smithsonian Institution, by the Fine Arts Commission, and 1 under- 
stand by the Bureau of the Budget. Their cost has been estimated ap- 
proximately at $6,500,000 by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
The bill referred to above authorizes a future appropriation net exceed- 
ing $6,500,000. 
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No storage is longer available 
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I found it conformed | 


Did the gentleman look at the | 


I simply want to read a paragraph from | 


| be put into effect, and more 
desirable to give to other institutions more than a small part of these | 
head- | 
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auth 
builk 


This is an enabling act, not an appropriation the 
at this time will permit 
not be completed, if now authorized, 


gested condition will become by 


but 
awn rhe 
e333, and th 
much mor 


rization 
detailed plans to be d ling can 
be fore p esent con- 
that time 
glad to ca 


further 


Serious 


If you desire I shali be any time that may suit 


convenience to 
mand 


give any iBformation that may be at nu 


With high esteem I am faithfully yours, 


CuarRLes E. HuGHues 


Hion. NicnHoLtas LONG wort, 


Speaker House of Representatives 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma 
for any opinion that may be 
does occur to me that there is an enormous amount of construc 
tion provided for in the deficiency bill. I think there should be 
sufficient space provided to take care of everything that should 
be preserved. At present we can 
ments: then later, after the needs of the 
taken care of to a certain extent, let us authorize a sufficient 
amount of appropriations to take care of the buildings (hat are 
needed in the District of Columbia. 

I have no objection to constructing suitable quarters to take 
eare of the needs of the Government. However, it seems to me 
to be a crime to authorize the expenditure of approximately 
$20,000,000 to tear down buildings like the District of Columbia 
Building, made out of beautiful marble, and the Post Office 
Building, constructed from probably the best building stone in 
America, which, if allowed to remain, would be in good condition 
for several hundred years. I dare say that the arches and the 
general style of architecture in front of the Post Office Building 
is not to be excelled in the United States In fact, I doubt if 
there is a better building to be found in the entire Nation. Yet 
because of a mania rampanting in the minds of some persons 
who have certain power and authority, it is now proposed to 
tear down these buildings, which will mean the construction of 


I have a great ck 


the Chief 


al of 
Justice, but it 


respect 


viven by 


make temporary arrange 


country have beet 


| edifices that will not be built nearly so substantial, and if built 


to conform with the Internal Revenue Building close by, it will 
not be but a few years until the same process of destruction will 
money will be squandered in the 
construction of new buildings to take their place. It is very 
evident that the building bought last year from the Southern 
Railway Co. at a cost of more than $1,000,000 will be the next to 
suffer this same verdict, as there is apparently a wild orgy of 
money spending for the purpose of constructing buildings in the 
District of Columbia regardless of whether or not 
needed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman understands that Mr 
Hughes is writing this letter in his capacity as one of the chun- 
cellors of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And if the gentleman will yield, I may 
say that this need is immediate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the 
his colleague from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I may say to the gentleman 
that I do not have any objection to the construction of buildings 
that are needed, but I do not want it all done in one year. I 
want some of this money appropriated by the Congress to be 
expended in the various districts of the United States in order 
that our people may have some of the eonveniences rather than 
authorizing so many to be constructed at one time in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that separate and 
distinct authorizations and appropriations are made for this 
purpose, and this has nothing to do with that question at all. 
It does not cut into the appropriations, and I hope the gentle- 
man will not object. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
think we ought to enter into a controversy here over the differ 
ent styles of architecture, which is a matter in the hands of a 
commission. There may be some merit in what the gentleman 
says, or there may not be, but the point at issue here is whether 
we are going to extend a building which will house a museum 
of natural history, which is one of the most important places in 
the District of Columbia in the way of education, and where 
the people who visit this Capital get more of educational value 
than any other institution here. I do not think we ought to 
enter into a controversy about side issues. We ought to unde! 
take what Chief Justice Hughes has urged us to do, and that is 
to provide housing facilities for these specimens of natural his 
tory, which will make this a treasure house of the entire United 
States, and will be a matter of benefit to anyone who yisits the 
Capital. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And serve a scientific purpose as well. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The position I take is that 
instead of paying $11,000,000 to construct a new post-office build- 


they are 


gentleman would prevail on 
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ing to take the place 


on the Avenue 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Keep the Post Office Building out of this. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am putting it in, and I 
think instead of spending lot of money to tear down the 
splendid, lovely Distriet of Columbia building, we should use 
that money for purposes of this kind rather than to so increase 
expenditures that there will not be a fair distribution, taking 
into consideration the various districts of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD stheticism is running rampant and we 
are running wild in our expenditures along this line. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 
mous consent that this bill may be passed over without preju- 
alice 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. 


Tions are necessary, 


Speaker, I understand three objec- 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma and Mr. STAFFORD objected. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I understand the bill was 
passed over without prejudice before 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; it was objected to and went off the | 


calendar. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill has been objected to, 
Mr. LAGUARDIA demanded 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
jections 


According to the calendar, the 
the regular order. 

The Chair hears only 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
the Senate bill S. 3970, which is identical, may be substituted 
for the House bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacied, ete., That the Smithsonian Institution is hereby au- 
thorized to extend the Natural History Building of the United States 
National Museum by additions on the and west ends thereof, in 
accordance with plans to be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and to engage, if necessary, architectural and inspection services, with- 


two ob- 


Is there object ion? 


east 


out regard to the restrictions of existing law governing such services. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not exceeding 


$6,500,000 for this purpose. 


The bill was ordered to be 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


read a third time, was read the 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 24) for the payment of certain employees of 
the United States Government in the District of Columbia and 
employees of the District of Columbia for March 4, 1929, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it seems to me it is rather unseemly to come here with a 
bill to provide the payment of salary to some employees who 


took a holiday, just be¢ause they are not included in general 
law. By the time distribution is made, the cost of administer- 
jing this bill will be almost as much as the benefits to be de- 


rived from it. It does no one person any particular good and 
I do not think it is a good precedent to establish. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, Chairman WILLIAMSON could not 
be here to-day, and asked me to look after this bill. It will not 
cost much to administer the bill, I am sure. For a great many 
vears these employees have been given a holiday on Inaugura- 
tion Day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes, 

Mr. COLTON. And it is held now that there is plenty of 
authority in law to pay them if an Executive order had been 
issued but in this particular case there was no Executive order 
issued. I understand this to be the first time an order has not 
been issued in many years. It was evidently an oversight. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can not the defect be cured permanently 
so that every four years we will not have a bill like this? 

Mr. COLTON. That ought to be done, but it has not been 
done, and if we do not pass this resolution these men will be 
deprived of this pay. It is a good measure. These men ought 
not to be discriminated against. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does this resolution come up every four 
years? 
Mr. COLTON. No; because heretofore an Executive order 


has been issued. 
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of the handsome Post Office Building now 


Is there objection to the present 


that | 
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| Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, are there 

| not other groups of employees who took the day off and who 

| are not coming in under this bill? 

| Mr. COLTON. No. I understand practically all others have 

| been paid. 

| Mr. GREENWOOD. What group of employees is this? 
Mr. COLTON. Mostly those who work at the navy yard. 

| There are only a few others. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And this is because there was not an 
Executive order issued which was simply an oversight in con- 
forming with the practice followed on previous inauguration 
| days. Has it always been the rule to issue such an Executive 
order? 

Mr. COLTON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And we are attempting to correct by 
this bill what ought to be have been covered by an Executive 
order? 

Mr. COLTON. That is it exactly. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The hearings show that there 
are only a small number of these men. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. How many men are involved? 

Mr. COLTON. Four thousand five hundred at the navy yard 
and a few others. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And how much money is involved? 

Mr. COLTON. It would be difficult to state. Probably $5 or 
$6.a day for this number of men. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill sets a bad precedent, because if it is passed it will 
| undoubtedly bring about eventually Inauguration Day as a holi- 
day in the Disirict of Columbia. I wish that every Member here 
would read the splendid speech made by our former colleague, 
Hon. James R. Mann, on this floor against the proposal to make 
Lincoln’s birthday a holiday. It is one of the most logical and 
best speeches against additional holidays I ever heard on the 
floor of the House. He spoke of Lincoln's inclination to work 
rather than shirk. I object to this bill, because ultimately it 
would eventuate in creating a new holiday here in the District 
ot Columbia. This would be unfair to the thousands of Govern- 
ment employees located in the 48 States of this Union. 


AUTHORIZING THE MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS TO EMPLOY 
GENERAL ATTORNEYS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$812) authorizing the Menominee Tribe of Indians to employ 
| general attorneys. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
| tion? 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, it strikes me 
that this is a peculiar bill. It gives authority to some one in 
the Indian tribe to employ lawyers to see if the Government 
does not owe something to this tribe. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘To the amount of $20,000 or more, if the 
original bill is passed instead of the amendment. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let me say to the gentleman that the 
Meneminee Indians occupy 10 townships in my district in Wis- 
consin. They have in the Treasury a fund of from one million 
|} and a half to two million dollars. They run an extensive Jum- 
ber business in Wisconsin. They have a mill and plant there 
which is valued at something like a million and a half or two 
million dollars. They have certain claims against the Govern- 


Is there objec- 


| ment. 


Mr. JENKINS. 
pay them? . 
Mr. BROWNE. Under the law they can not employ a lawyer 
without coming to and getting authority from Congress. They 
can not raise money even to send a delegate here. All they ask 


Why, then, do they not employ lawyers and 





is for Congress to allow them to take the money out of their 
own fund and employ lawyers, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. JENKINS. And none of this money will come out of the 
United States Government? 

Mr. BROWNE. Not a cent. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Further reserving the right to object, does 
this include the handling of such claims, or simply to pay the 
lawyers for filing something that they may call a claim? 


Mr. BROWNE. ‘These Indians have claims against the 
United States Government. They have filed claims against the 
Government. I introduced a bill for them, but to prepare their 


case and present it to the Court of Claims they niust have a 
lawyer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When a bill passes authorizing them to 
present a claim to the Court of Claims that will authorize the 
employment of lawyers and provide for their payment. This 
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bill has nothing to do with filing any claim in the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let me say that this tribe of Indians have 
around 2,000,000,000 feet of standing timber. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am perfectly familiar with that; I have | 
visited their reservation and I know their financial condition; | 
but that does not mean that we have to make a present of 
$20,000 to the Wisconsin lawyers. 

Mr. BROWNE. I will say that they do not intend to employ 
Wisconsin lawyers. The attorneys will be employed under the 
advice and consent of the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I do not think so; this is an authoriza- 
tion of hiring by Congress, and it is not left in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill is going to be objected to, so why 
take up the time of the House? 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask unanimous consent for a couple of 
minutes. I think if Members understand the matter that no 
one will object. This provides that the contract for attorneys 
shall be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, they find it very difficult to conduct their business of 
running this large mill without being incorporated, and having 
to come to the Secretary of the Interior for everything they do. 
They can not make progress if they are compelled to do that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Indians are not running that mill, but 
even granted that the matter the gentleman now urges is valid, 
they do not need any $20,000 pay roll for lawyers annually. 

Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman will permit me to make my 
explanation, I shall try to do it and see whether it meets his 
objection. ‘They believe, and the Secretary of the Interior 
after explanation believes, that these Indians could run their 
own business, or at least have something to do with their own 
business if they are incorporated. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I am 100 per cent opposed to all of these 
new-fangled incorporation ideas. That is the best scheme that 
has yet been devised to fritter away the assets of the Indians. 

Mr. BROWNE. I want to explain for a minute or two, be- 
cause I believe that if the gentleman understands what they 
intend to do he will not object. These Indians, in the first 
place, are one of the most intelligent tribes of Indians that we 
have. They not only enlisted in every war but more Menomi- 
nee Indians have yolunteered in proportion to the population 
than any like number of people in the United States. They 
were not subject to draft. 

Mr. CRAMTON, That can be said of the Indians generally. 

Mr. BROWNE. They are an intelligent tribe of Indians. 
They have been on this reservation ever since the first white 
man came to Wisconsin, which was about the year 1650. They 
have valuable property to administer. They have over a mil- 
lion and a half dollars in the Treasury, and yet they can not 
send a delegate under the present law to talk with their Con- 
gressman who represents them without getting permission from 
the Indian Department and being allowed out of their own 
funds enough money to come down here. When I brought the 
matter up before the Secretary of the Interior with Mr. Rhoads 
and Mr. Scattergood, they were opposed to the bill at first, as 
the gentleman is. We went over the matter very carefully. 
I told these Indians that if they needed attorneys they should 
get the best attorneys they could find. They consulted with the 
Hughes-Dwight firm, of New York. They seemed to think that 
they had a case against the Government, and they also thought 
that they could help them in incorporating or forming some 
sort of a cooperative organization so that they could do their 
business and learn to do business and have some initiative and 
improve their condition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When it comes to the matter of presenting 
a claim against the Government, if there is any valid and sub- 
stantial claim, I am not disposed to get in the way of it; but 
when it comes to hiring attorneys to prepare papers of incor- 
poration, to let some corporation be formed to administer the 
assets of these Indians, I am 100 per cent against it, and you 
can not pass any bill by unanimous consent that has anything 
to do with that. 

Mr. BROWNE. They have a claim that they think is valid 
against the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the report of the department talks 
about incorporation. 

Mr. BROWNE. That is another matter, too. In presenting 
their claim they have got to get good legal advice as to whether 
the claim is good or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 7 

Mr. BLANTON. If Wisconsin can send some of the strongest 
men we have here to sit on this floor who receive an annual 
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salary of only $10,000, why can not these Indians get lawyers 
cheaper than $20,000 a year? 

Mr. BROWNE. This provides for not to exceed $6,000 a year 
for two years, subject to the consent and approval the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if the bill is adopted and not the 
amendment, it permits them to employ a general attorney at 

20,000 per annum, or even more if they can get it approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BROWNE. They pay it out of their own funds. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is after all the Indians’ money, and they 
ought to have it themselves, and greedy attorneys should not 
get it. 

Mr. BROWNE. There are about 2,000 members of this tribe, 
and it would not amount to $10 apiece. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But if this bill goes through, it gives the 
shadow of approval of Congress to the idea of incorporating the 
Indians. A bill ef that kind was introduced for the Klamath 
Indians, and I guess everybody has abandoned it. 

Mr. BROWNE. They do not know whether it is a good thing 


ol 


for them to incorporate or not. 
I think that Congress knows that it is not. 
We do not know until we find out what they 


Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. BROWNE. 
propose to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7585) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I hope not to be obliged to do it, because I think it is a 
desirable bill, but as it stands the bill does not accomplish any- 
thing. It authorizes Congress hereafter to authorize an appro- 
priation. To be effective it ought to at least authorize appro- 
priations. I can understand that the legislative committee that 
has charge of public roads may very well desire to not present 
a permanent authorization for appropriations. They may de- 
sire to have it in shape so that when the general State aid and 
the forest road authorization is made next time this would be 
before them and would be included. In order to accomplish 
that I have prepared an amendment. On page 2, line 11, after 
the word “section,” insert “including not more than two and 
a half million dollars for each of the fiscal years 1981, 1932, 
and 1933, hereby authorized to be appropriated,” so that it will 
read : 

Such sums as the Congress may hereafter authorize to be expended 
under the provisions of this section, including not more than two and a 
half million dollars for each cf the fiscal years 1951, 1932, and 
hereby authorized to be appropriated— 


And so forth. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman, the 
Committee on Roads has had this bill before it for about three 
years, and there has been a great deal of contention in various 
directions. Finally the committee has, with the departments, 
agreed upon legislation which will take care of the public-land 
situation as it has already taken care of the forest roads. 

In other words, this is new legislation, so far as public lands 
are concerned. Up to date the Government has paid nothing for 
the construction of highways on the public lands. This is a 
new departure and the Government assumes the responsibility 
of building roads in the public lands of the public-land States. 
The committee did not investigate at this time the question as 
to how much this authorization should be, and it was agreed by 
all of those interested that at this time there should be no au 
thorization in the bill at all, but that it should be followed 
next year by an investigation of the subject, and then the comm- 
mittee would have some backing for whatever legislation it 
desired to recommend, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand the gentleman’s committee 
has already brought in for passage at this session legislation 
authorizing Federal aid to the States for the next fisea! yeurs 
1931, 1932, and 1933. 

Mr. DOWELL. 1931 was authorized at the last time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; 1932 and 1933; and increased it? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And also they have brought in legislation 
authorizing appropriations for forest roads for these same three 
years. 

Now, the passage of this bill, while it reads nicely, does not 
produce any money. Before any money could be appropriated 
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for this purpose another bill would have to pass Congress 
authorizing an appropriation. 

As the gentleman knows, I 
problems. There law authorizing $250,000 for roads on 
Indian reservations. That was intended a relief measure, 
The Senate increased that amount to three-quarters of a million 
dollars. In conference they agreed to recede on the promise I 
made to get this legislation through. I do not feel that I am 
keeping faith with those gentlemen to pass a bill which is 
authorizing that legislation. I am not insistent as to the 
umount, but I would like to see even a million dollars appro- 
priated. But I am not insistent about 1931. The Budget feels 
the money is pretty well spent for 1951. But I suggest that in 
the fiscal years 1932 and 1933 there should be appropriated 
some given amount. Then thereafter the rest of the bill re- 
mains just as the gentleman’s committee has recommended, so 
far as that feature is concerned. 

Mr. DOWELL. The Committee on Roads has given 
matter quite serious consideration. The Committee on 
will be here, if this law is enacted, with an authorization. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When? 

Mr. DOWELL. In the next Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the fiscal years 1952 and 1933? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not care to take part in some ceremony 
here that will not produce roads. 

Mr. DOWELL. I can not give absolute assurance, but I will 
that it the intention of the Roads Committee to take 
this matter up and investigate the subject and report at the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee has already recommended 
such legislation as this—legislation authorizing definite appro- 
priations—which was passed by Congress and unfortunately 
vetoed by the President. That was two years ago. 

Mr. DOWELL. That was only temporary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is not even temporary. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; this provides permanent law for the 
distribution of this fund when it is authorized and appropriated, 
and that is as far as the committee desired to go. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman give us assurance that 
if this bill goes through his committee will take up the prepara- 
tion of an authorization? 

Mr. DOWELL. It is the intention of the committee to take 
this up at the next session of Congress and make an investiga- 
tion and report as to what should be done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I am disappointed in that. I think 
it would be better to definitely dispose of it in this bill. As 
I understand, the gentleman from Lowa would not accept such 
an amendment as I have suggested? 

Mr. DOWELL. I feel I could not do it, because the com- 
mittee has not investigated the subject matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, if the gentleman will not accept the 
amendment, and would rather have the bill fail than accept 
that amendment, I am not going to insist on the amendment. 
Aside from the gentleman's assurance, which is helpful, I do 
not think this bill means much. I suggest an amendment to 
the language, beginning page 2, line 18: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


have some contact with 
Is i 


as 


this 
Roads 


is 


say 


The roads constructed and maintained under the provisions of this 
section shall be the same standard width and character of con- 
struction as the Federal Government requires of the States under like 
conditions. 


as to 


I think that ought to be eliminated because it is a purely 
Federal road matter, and it ought to be left to Congress and 
the department to provide the kind of road desired. I think 
they can build a cheaper road and find it satisfactory—cheaper 
than this would require. 

Mr. DOWELL. I can not give the gentleman a definite as- 
surance, but the committee has no desire that the department 
construct more expensive roads. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is that amendment agreeable to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. DOWELL. I would not want to consent to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I will have to object to the bill, be 
cause without the amendment, it will mean extravagant roads. 
If the amendment goes through it would not be a question of 
what the committee wanted. It would mean that Congress tied 
the hands of your committee as well as of the department, All 
I am asking is that the committee and the department have free 
hands. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman from Lowa not accept 
the proposed amendment? 


these | 
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[Mr. 





Mr. 
DoweEL.] would aecept the amendment. 


COLTON. I wish the gentleman from Iowa 


Mr. CRAMTON., I happen to know that the Director of Pub- 
lic Roads has made extensive studies in the West with a view 


| to building roads sufficient for the traffic, but not up to the stand- 


ard which this would require. I shall have to object to the bill 
unless the amendment is allowed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are others who will have 
also because it is an impracticable provision. The 
roads over the mountains would be very different 


to object 
width of 
from the 


| width of roads on the level. 





Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman from Michigan 
amendment again, please? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My proposed amendment is simply to strike 
out the language in the sentence just before the proviso. If 
that sentence goes out it leaves it up to the gentleman's com- 
mittee and the future action of Congress and the department. 
I think they would get more roads for the same money if they 
do not have their hands tied in that way. 

Mr. DOWELL. Iam willing to consent to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute Senate bill (S. 3258) for the House bill. It is a similar 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
3258 will be substituted. 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Federal highway act, approved Novem- 
ber 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L. 212), as amended or supplemented, be further 
amended by amending the second paragraph of section 5 of said Federal 
highway act to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with the 
State highway departments and with the Department of the Interior, in 
the survey, construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of main roads 
through unappropriated or unreserved public lands, nontaxable Indian 
lands, or other Federal reservations other than the forest reservations. 
Such sums as the Congress may hereafter authorize to be appropriated 
under the provisions of this section shall be apportioned among those 
States having more than 5 per cent of their area in the lands herein- 
before described and shall be prorated and apportioned to said States in 
the proportion that said lands in each of said States is to the total area 
of said lands in the States eligible under the provisions of this section, 
and no contribution from the States shall be required in the expenditure 
thereof. The roads constructed and maintained under the provisions 
of this section shall be of the same standard as to width and character 
of construction as the Federal Government requires of the States under 
like conditions: Provided, That in the allocation of any such funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this section or any subsequent act 
preference shall be given to those projects which are located on the 
Federal-aid highway system as the same are now or may hereafter be 
designated. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare, publish, and distribute 
a map and other information, at least annually, showing the progress 
made in the expenditures of the funds authorized under this section.” 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect 
on its passage. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 


offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


state the 


Without objection, Senate bill 
Ss. 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAmMTON: Page 2, line 14, of the Senate 
bill, strike out the words “ the roads constructed and maintained under 
the provisions of this section shall be of the same standard as to width 
and character of construction as the Federal Government requires of 
the States under like conditions.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the attention of 
the gentleman from Iowa another amendment. This road build- 
ing will be chiefly across unreserved public lands and Indian 
reservations. The forests and parks are taken care of other- 
wise. When it comes to an Indian reservation I think Indian 
labor should be employed as far as possible. We have a gen- 
eral law of that kind. My suggestion is to put in the bill this 
sentence, “ where such construction is upon an Indian reserva- 
tion, Indian labor shall be used so far as possible.” 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. Inasmuch as we are seeking to amend the 
basic law, I am wondering if it would not be better to put this 
language in the authorization bill when it is brought out instead 
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of this bill. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the policy of 
employing Indians where practical. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, if it is not forgotten. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman from Michigan is the one who 
will handle it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 
the gentleman will have his ear and his eye upon it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. I will not handle it when it comes to 
the appropriation. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman that we will try 
not to overlook it. especially wherever it is practical. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it is in the law now we will know it is 
there. I offer the amendment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 


No; I will have nothing to do with it. 


enlarge the basic law. 
of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There will be much grief with your bill if 
it is not put in there, when you come in with an authorization, 
because this is a fundamental policy which I am following. 
We are trying to help the Indians. When it comes to the con- 
struction of a road on an Indian reservation, why should you 
not use Indian labor as far as possible? I think it should be 
placed in the fundamental law. If not, every two years we 
will have to watch to see what you are doing. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 


It will hamper the reading and study 


having to figure on Indian labor, some of which is not very 
satisfactory as compared with white labor? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendment simply 
labor shall be used so far as possible. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think it would be just as well to place in 
this law a stat@&nent to the effect that alien labor should not 
be used. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 


provides Indian 


I certainly would not object to it. 


district. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know my friend from Nevada, and I do 
not take that too seriously. I know the gentleman is interested 
in the welfare of the Indians of Nevada as much as any of us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a matter of fact, in 
western Washington we have found that the so-called fish- 
eating Indian is not concerned in getting road work, and this 
trouble in connection with the contractor would come in. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I find this committee is not very receptive 
to new ideas. I will not press the amendment, but I will just 
serve notice that when they come along for appropriations and 
authorizations they had better put it in. I think there are 
enough Members in the House interested in the proposition to 
insist on it. 

Mr. COLTON. 
that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, there is another amendment, 
but I am unable to get the law from the document room, which 
might be added to this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let us put that along with this Indian 
matter and not have too much in the fundamental law. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is a provision which requires the depart- 
ment when the contract is above $5,000 to submit it to bids. 
That provision I think would not be objected to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not sure but what if it is across an 
Indian reservation we might prefer to have it constructed by 
day labor, so as to use the Indian labor instead of being tied 
up to a competitive contract. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON, I want to express deep appreciation on the 
part of all Western States for the passage of this measure. I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How about the Eastern States, who pay 
a great deal of the taxes? 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that nearly all of the good-road associations of this country 
have indorsed this measure. It has been indorsed by the 


We are in sympathy with the gentleman on 


Without objection, it is so 


| national and western associations of highway officials. 


| roads, and automobile associations all over the country 


When it comes to the appropriation I think | 


I think the basic law should be as concise | 
as possible, and by putting that language in the bill it will | 





And that the going wages of the county in | 
which the work is done should also be paid, so that outsiders | 
could not come in and cut the wages prevalent in that particular 
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We are 
Federalaid 
have 


all interested in the building of a great system of 


indorsed the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, we do appreciate the help of 
the chairman of the Roads Committee. He and the other mem 
bers of the committee have been patient and helpful. 

I want also to express appreciation to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. He has assisted greatly from the 
beginning. Always friendly to the West, he has been interested 
in working out some method of relief. The same may be 
of other Members. We certainly are grateful. 

For a number of years Congress has been making authoriza- 
tions for the construction of the roads on the Federal-aid 
tem through the national forests. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is still many years beh'nd in its road-building program 
even through the national forest as conypared with the States 
in the completion of the other roads on the Federal-aid system. 
The Federal-aid system in many of the 


Is there objection to the request 


said 


x VSN- 


States outside of the 


| forests and public domain is practically completed, but it will 


take the Federal Government an average of 43 years to build 
the roads on the Federal-aid system through the forests as the 


| program is now being carried out. 
If this construction work is done by | 
a contractor, would not a contractor be greatly embarrassed by | 


hen we turn to the consideration of roads through unappro 
priated or unreserved public lands and nontaxable Indian lands, 
we find the situation even worse. There has been no special pro- 
vision whatever for building rouds through these lands, yet 
there are almost 100,000 square miles of unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands in the Western States in excess of the 
square miles of forest areas. 

Ths bill amends the act approved July 11, 1916, and would 
make it possible for Congress in the future, after an authoriza- 


| tion bill has been passed, to appropriate for the construction of 


roads across the unreserved and unappropriated public lands in 


the United States. This money could only be used in a Siate 


having in excess of 5 per cent of the total area of all its lands 
in unappropriated public lands and nontaxable Lnodian lands, and 
will be apportioned in these States in the proportion that said 
publie lands, in each of said States, is to the total area of said 
lands in the State eligible under the provisions of this act 


BOOKS FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was 
(H. R. 11365) to provide books for the adult blind, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


the bill 


Is there objection to the pres- 


| ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, several weeks ago, when this bill was called up 
on the Consent Calendar, it was objected to by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Cram]. At that time, in view of the fact 
that I favored appropriations to provide books for the aduit 
blind—in fact, more liberal appropriations than were etabodied 
in either the bill now before the House or the Crail bill—I 
thought he showed poor judgment in objecting to the considera- 
tion of this bill. However, subsequent to the date of his objec- 
tion, the Committee on Education held very extensive hearings 
on this blind legislation, and the testimony presented to that 
committee and the lack of facts and testimony presented by the 
head of the American Printing House for the Blind, of Louis 
ville, Ky., bas forced me to reach the conclusion that this bill 
should be defeated and that appropriations should not be made 
until the Committee on Education has had an opportunity to 
earefully consider all angles of this blind book appropriation 
question. In view of those circumstances I must necessarily 
voice my objection to the consideration of this bill at the present 
time, and 1 certainly hope that if the legislation comes before 
the House in the closing days of the session under suspension of 
the rules that the House will vote it down, so that the Com- 
mittee on Education will have an opportunity to carefully com- 
plete its hearings and stady. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. Cream, Mr. Hate of Illinois, Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin, 
and Mr. Kva.e objected. 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be allowed to extend my remarks on H. R. 11365 and to include 
therewith extracts from the laws relating to the American 
Printing House for the Blind and statements submitted to the 
House Committee on Education on H. R. 9052 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the zeal of some of the proponents of H. R. 9052—known as 
the Crail bill—has been of such a character that I fear they 
have permitted themselves to question or attack, without due 
thought or consideration, the wise and efficient conduct of 
one of the oldest, most beneficent institutions of the country, the 
American Printing House for the Blind, located at Louisville, 
Ky. The bill referred to has for its purpose the authorization 


of an annual Federal appropriation of $100,0@0 payable to what 


is known as the Braille Institute of America (Inec.), located at 
Los Angeles, Calif., for the publication of books for the adult 
blind, the same to be circulated through the public libraries of 
the country This bill is pending before the House Committee 
on Education. Hearings were had thereon on the 28th of May, 
1930. A bill having in view the like purpose of furnishing | 
books for the adult blind, under the like annual authorization 
of $100,000, is H. R. 11,365—known as the Pratt bill The | 
Pratt bill provides that the funds which it authorizes shall 


be expended under the direction of the Librarian of Congress, | 


and with 
braries 


authority of the Librarian to arrange 
as he may judge to be appropriate as 
centers for the circulation of such books. 

No commiittes has taken on the Crail bill, but 
the Committee on the Library of the House, to which the Pratt 
bill was referred, conducted hearings on that measure, and on 
April 9, 1930, favorably reported it, and it stands on the calen- 


with such li- 
local or regional 
action been 


is 


dar awaiting House consideration. However, a measure iden- 
tical with the Pratt bill was introduced during the present 
session in the Senate by Senator Smoor, and was favorably 
reported on May 9, 1930, by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor; on May 12 it was passed by the Senate; and 


on 


May 
brary. 
I may say that I heartily indorse the general object of these 
measures—the furnishing of for the use of the adult 
blind readers of the States and Territories of the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 


16 it was referred to the House 


Committee on the 


books 


For the purposes of the present 
discussion, | do not Know that it is necessary for me to express 
any opinion touching the relative merits of the measures. The 
charge has been made in the hearings on the Crail bill that the 
Pratt bill was designed to benefit the American Printing House 
for the Blind to the disadvantage of the Braille Institute of 
America, already mentioned; and, upon this assumption, and 
in apparent resentment because thereof, the proponents of the 
Crail bill attack and to discredit, it would appear, the 
work and management of the American Printing House for the 
Blind. I consider this attack as not only most unjust, but also 
2s most unwise, even from the stundpoint of the advocates of 
the Crail bill, 

I have every reason to believe that those responsible for the 
operation and Management of the American Printing House for 
the Blind have not brought about the introduction of the Pratt 
bill, any more than they have been responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Crail bill. Possessing, as they do, the keenest 
sympathy for the needs of all our blind population, and con- 
ducting with marked success an institution which prints and 
furnishes books and apparatus for the blind pupils of the 
country, they would very much like to see enacted legislation 
to meet the requirements of the adult blind; and they might 
believe that the provisions of one or the other bill might best 
serve this purpose; but I am sure that they have not brought 
about the introduction of either measure. 

The appearance of some of those connected with the manage- 
ment of the American Printing House for the Blind, before the 
House Committee on Education, at the Crail bill hearings was for 
the purpose of defending the American Printing House for the 
Blind, against the attack which, it was understood in advance 
would be then and there made by the advocates of the Crail 
bill and which, in fact, was made. The American Printing 
House for the Blind is located in my congressional district ; 
the members of its active board of trustees live in my district; 
and I am generally familiar with the operation of the insti- 
tute; and since I have been a Member of the House I have been 
glad to aid the institution's very beneficent work in every way 
possible. I know that no one connected with the institution has 
ever suggested to or requested of me that I support the Pratt 
bill or oppose the Crail bill. If any of those so connected with the 
American Printing House for the Blind were involved in any 
effort to defeat the Crail bill or to promote the Pratt bill, it is 
very strange that thus far they have never advised me of their 
position nor urged my assistance, since | am the Representative 
for the Louisville district, and from time to time I am consulted 
by the trustees touching legislation affecting the American 
Printing House. 

Hence I fail to see how the proponents of the Crail bill can 
hope to gain anything by any criticism or attack on the Ameri- 


seek 
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| can Printing House for the Blind, which has behind it a record 
of more than 70 years of splendid service for the student blind 
of the Nation. It has been tried and tested. It has proven its 
worth. However, in view of the criticisms which have been 
made at the indicated hearings before the House Committee on 
Education, and because of certain intimations which have been 
made on the floor of the House I have deemed it appropriate 
to give, in this manner, some general statement of the history 
and work of the American Printing House for the Blind and 
to include as a part of these remarks some of the acts, local and 
Federal, and parts of acts dealing with this institution and its 
policies, together with certain statements and data of an in- 
formative character. I can hardly believe that the proponents 
of any of the pending measures would desire, upon a full under- 
standing of the facts, to do any injustice to the institution and 
its management. 

The printing of books and publications for the blind has never 
| been an inviting field so far as private enterprise is concerned, 
because the demand involved has been of a very limited 
character. Thus it was that the State of Kentucky became a 
| pioneer in dealing with the subject. Not able to secure, in 
adequate or satisfactory manner, books and apparatus for the 
use of its own sightless youth, and responsive to a wide demand 
therefor, the State, through its general assembly by act of Janu- 
ary 20, 1858, provided for the establishment of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, at Louisville; and, for the pur- 
pose of providing for the management and operation of the 
institution, created under the act the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind with seven members. These trus- 
tees were clothed with full corporate power to do all things 
necessary for the conduct of the business of the institution ; 
and constitute a corporate body, with the flexible, useful powers 
conferred. The corporate body has no authorized shares of 
| stock, and has not a dollar's worth of outstanding stock or its 
equivalent. It is conducted wholly without private profit or 
benefit, and only for a highly beneficent public purpose, nation- 
| wide in scope and character. The creation of this institution 
was actuated by the highest motives and, in order that schools 
for the blind for the country at large might fully share in the 
benefits to be derived from its operation, this original act of 
1858 provided (sec. 7) that— 


4) 

Every school for the blind, located in a State whose legislature or 
citizens contribute to the funds of the American Printing House for 
the Blind, shall, in proportion to the funds contributed, be entitled to 
copies of every book published by said house, to be distributed gra- 
tuitously to such blind persons as are unable to purchase them. * * * 





The prices of books published by this institution shall be made 
so low as merely to cover the cost of publication and other 
incidental expenses of the institution. 

The act just referred to is as follows: 


An act to establish the American Printing House for the Blind, approved 
January 20, 1858 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Kentucky— 


Section 1. That an institution, under the name of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, shall be established in Louisville, 


Ky., or its 
Theodore 8. 
Brannin, 
body 


vicinity, and that James Guthrie, William F. Bullock, 
Bell, Bryce M. Patten, John Milton, H. T. Curd, and A. O. 
and their successors, be, and they are hereby, declared a 
corporate, under the name and style of the trustees of the 
American Printing House for the Blind, with the right as such to use 
a common seal, to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, 
all courts of justice and in all cases in which the interests of the 
institution are involved. The said trustees are hereby fully empowered 
to receive by legacies, conveyances, and otherwise, lands, money, and 
other property, and the same to retain, use, and apply to the pub- 
lishing of books in raised letters for the blind; and they are author- 
ized to purchase land and erect, purchase, or rent buildings for the 
use of the said institution, and to make all such contracts as may 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of their incorporation. They 
are hereby invested with the same privileges in regard to the copyright 
of books published by them as are enjoyed by natural persons. Said 
trustees shall appoint a superintendent or general agent, and such other 
agents as may be necessary, may prescribe their duties, and fix the term 
of their offices, and the amount of their compensation: Provided, how- 
ever, That no contract entered into by any officer or agent, where money 
is to be paid out, shall be binding until ratified by the trustees. The 
said trustees are hereby invested with the same powers and privileges in 
regard to the copyright of books published by them as are enjoyed by 
natural persons. The trustees may adopt from time to time such by- 
laws, rules, and regulations as they may deem necessary, provided they 
are not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States or of this State. 

Sec. 2. The trustees shall elect annually a president, a treasurer, and 
a secretary, who shall hold their offices until their successors shall be 


in 


1930 


elected and duly qualified. Satd trustees may prescribe the duties and 
fix the compensation of said officers. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said trustees te hold an annual meeting 
and other stated meetings at such times as they may appoint, and such 
special meetings as may be called by the president. It shall be the 
duty of the trustees first named in this act to call the first meeting 
of the board within 20 days from and after the approval of this act. 

Sec. 4. The trustees shall require from the treasurer, before he enters 
upon the duties of his office, his bond, in the penalty of not less than 
$20,000, payable to the president, or office, of the 
board, conditioned that be will take care of and account for all money 
and other property of 
that he will well and truly perform all the duties of his office. 

Sec. 5. The said trustees shall have power to invest in the hands of 
the treasurer, when to them it shall scem expedient, by way of loan, at 
any legal rate of Interest, to be secured by 
unencumbered and of double the value of 
interest in all cases to be paid semiannually. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees before com- 
mencing the publication of any book to request the superintendent of 
every institution for the education for the blind in the United States to 
make out and send to the trustees of the printing house a list of such 
books as he may deem most desirable for the use of the blind, and said 
trustees shall select for publication the book that shall have received 
the greatest number of superintendents’ votes in its favor. This mode 
for selecting books for publication shall be repeated at least once every 
year, 

Sec. 7. Every school for the blind, located in a State whose Iegisla- 
ture or citizens contribute to the funds of the American Printing House, 
shall, in proportion to the funds contributed, be entitled to copies 
of every book published by said house, to be distributed gratuitously 
to such blind persons as are unable to purchase them. And the super 
intendents of said schools shall be required to report to the trustees 
of said house the names and residences of all persons to whom books 
may be thus distributed. The prices of books published by this institu 
tion shall be made so low as nrerely to cover the cost of publication 
and other incidental expense of the institution. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the board of 
annual report of their proceedings, which embrace a full 
the receipts and disbursements, the funds on hand, number of books 
sold, and the number distributed gratuitously, and a general statement 
of the condition of the institution; and they shall transmit copies of 
said reports to the General Assembly of Kentucky, to the governors of 
the States of the Union, to the president of State 
trustees, to the superintendent of every the 
of the blind in the United States, person 


his successors in 


estate 
the 


real 
loaned, 


mortgage on 
the amount 


trustees to make an 


each 
institution 
and to 


board of 
education 
shall 


for 


every who 


make to the institution a donation of more than $5 the previous year. 


Sec. 9. The donation of $500 by one person shall constitute him a 
patron of the institution, and his name shall be so published in the 
annual reports. Any person who shall make a donation of more than 
500 shall also be entitled to embossed books equal in value to the 
excess of his donation over and above $500. 

Sec. 10. The presidents of the State boards of trustees shall, ex 
officio, constitute a board of visitors, each member of which shall be at 
all times authorized to visit the printing house, examine the books, and 
investigate the proceedings of the trustees; and the president of the 
oldest State board of trustees shall, at the written request of a majority 
of the visitors, call a meeting of the board of visitors, who shall be 
fully empowered to investigate the proceedings of the trustees of the 
institution ; and in case they shall find that said board, or any member 
thereof, has mismanaged the affairs of said institution by malfeasance 
in office or neglect of duty, they may (a majority of three-fourths of 
all the members present concurring) declare the offices or office of said 
trustees or trustee vacant, and proceed to fill the vacancy by election 
from the citizens of Louisville or its vicinity. Notice of all meetings 
of the board of visitors shall be sent by mail to all the presidents of 
the State boards and to all the trustees of the printing house at least 
one month before the time appointed for said meetings. 

Sec. 11. The trustees of said printing house shall continue in office 
until their offices shall become vacant by resignation, death, or removal 
from office, as hereinbefore provided for. All vacancies caused by resig- 
nation or removal shall be filled by the remaining members of the board. 

Sec. 
interest, after deduction of the necessary expenses paid, provided said 


publishing house is not established within nine years from the passage 


of this act; and should the board refuse to make said distribution 
among the donors, according to their respective interests, then and in 


that event said donors may have the right to proceed te recover the | 


same by legal proceedings, instituted in any of the courts of this Com- 
monwealth having jurisdiction thereof. 


It will be noted that under the act of 1858 no profit was per- 
mitted in the publication of books for the blind (sec. 7); 
that the heads of the schools for the blind throughout the United 
States constituted an ex officio board of visitors, with authority 
at all times to visit the American Printing House and to ex- 
amine the books and investigate the proceedings of the trus- 
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he institution that may be intrusted to him and | 


|; and erect, purchase, or rent 


| enjoyed by natural persons. 


account Of | and a secretary, who shall hold their offices until their successors shall 


he will 


| of said house the names and residences of all 


2. That each donor shall be entitled to his donation with the | 


| such 


| of trustees, to 
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tees; with power, also, to declare vacant the executive trustee- 
ships in any cases of mismanagement (sec. 10); and the super- 
intendents of all the institutions for the education the 
blind in the United States were given the right to select the 
books for publication for the use of the blind (sec. 6). All 
these provisions, in their substantial form, have continued as 
the law from the date of that enactment to the present time. 

The act of 1858 was amended by the act of the Kentucky 
General Assembly of April 3, 1861, as follows: 


for 


An act to amend the charter of the 


Blind 


American Printing House for the 


approved April 3, 1861 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Kentucky 

SEcTION 1. That an institution, under the name of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, shall be established in Louisville, Ky., or 
its vicinity, and that James Guthrie, William F. Bullock, Theodore 8 
Bell, Bryce M. Patten, William Kendrick, John G. Barrett, and A. O 
Brannin, and their successors, be, and they are hereby, declared a body 
corporate, under the name and style of the Trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, with the right as such to use a common 
seal, to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, in all courts of 
justice and in all cases in which the interests of the institution are 
involved. The said trustees are hereby fully empowered to receive by 
legacies, conveyances, or otherwise, lands, money, 


and other property 
and the same to retain, use, and apply to the 


publishing of books in 
raised letters for the blind; and they are authorized to purchase land 
buildings for the use of 
and to make all such contracts as may be necessary 
purposes of their incorporation. They may appoint 
agents as may be necessary, may prescribe their duties, and fix the term 
of their offices and the amount of their compensation: Provided, how 
ever, That no contract entered into by any officer or agent involving 
the payment of money shall be binding until ratified by the trustees 
The said trustees are hereby invested with the same powers and privi 
leges in regard to the copyright 


said institution, 


to accomplish the 
such officers and 


of books published by them as are 


The trustees may adopt from time to time 
such by-laws, rules, and regulations as may be legal and proper 

Sec, 2. The trustees shall elect annually a president, a treasurer, 
be elected and duly 
and fix the 


Sec. 3 


qualified. Said trustees may 
compensation of said officers. 

It shall be the duty of said trustees to hold an annual meet 
ing and other stated meetings at 


prescribe the duties 


such times as they may appoint, and 
such special meetings as may be called by the president or secretary 

Sec. 4. The trustees shall require from the treasurer, before he enters 
upon the duties of his office, his bond, with satisfactory 
take care of and account for all money and other property of 
the that may be intrusted to that he faith 
fully perform all the duties of his office. 

Sec. 5. The said shall have power to invest any money in 
the hands of the when to them it shall seem expedient, by 
way of loan, at any legal rate of interest, to be secured by 
on real unincumbered and of double the value of 
loaned, the interest in all cases to be payable semiannually 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the board of 
mencing the publication of any book, to 
every institution for the education of the 
make out and send to the trustees of the printing house a list of such 
books as he may deem most desirable for the use of the blind; and said 
shall select for publication the book that shall have 
the greatest number of superintendents’ votes in its favor 


security, that 


institution 


him, and will 


trustees 
treasurer, 
mortgage 


estate the 


amount 


trustees, 
the 


before com 


request superintendent of 


blind in North America to 


trustees received 


This mode 
of selecting books for publication shall be repeated at least once every 


| year. 


Sec. 7. Every school for the blind located in a State 
ture or citizens contribute to the funds of the 
House shall, in proportion to the funds contributed, be entitled to copies 
of every book published by said house, to be distributed 
to such blind persons as are unable to purchase them 
intendents of said shall 


whose legisla- 


American Printing 


gratuitously 
And the super 
report to the trustees 
persons to whom books 
may be thus distributed. The prices of books published by this institu 
tion shall be made so low as merely to cover the cost of publication 
and other incidental expenses of the institution. 

Sec, 8, It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to make an 
annual report of their proceedings, which shall embrace a full account 
of the receipts and disbursements, funds on hand, the number of books 
sold, and the number distributed gratuitously, and a general statement 
of the condition of the institution; and they shall transmit copies of 
reports to the General Assembly of Kentucky, to the Governors 
of the States In North America, to the president of each State board 
the superintendent of every American institution for 
the education of the blind, and to every person who shall have made 


schools be required to 


| to the tnstitution a donation of $5 the previous year. 


Sec. 9. The superintendents of State institutions devoted exclusively 
to the education of the blind, and the governors of the States that aid 


in sustaining the American Printing House for the Blind, 


and the 
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presidents of the State auxiliary boards of trustees, shall, ex officlo, 


constitute a board of visitors, each member of which shall be at all 
authorized to visit the printing examine the books, and 
investigate the proceedings of the trustees; and the president of any 
State at the written request of a majority of the visitors, 


call a meeting of the board of visitors, who shall be fully empowered 


times house, 


board may, 


to investigate the proceedings of the trustees of the institution; and in 
case they shall find that said board, or any member thereof, bas mis- 
managed the affairs of said institution by malfeasance in office or 
neglect of duty, they may (a majority of three-fourths of all the 
members present concurring) declare the offices or office of said trustees 


or trustee, vacant, and proceed to fill the vacancy by election from the 


citizens of Louisville or its vicinity Representatives from a majority 
of the States that contribute to the support of the American Printing 


House for the Blind shall constitute a quorum of the board of visitors, | 
and each State represented shall be allowed 1 vote in the action of the 
board. Notice of every meeting of the board of visitors shall be sent 


by mail to all members of the board, and to the trustees of the American | 


Printing House for the 
appointed for the meeting. 
Sec. 10. The trustees of said printing house shall continue in office 
theic offices shall become vacant by resignation or removal from 
office, as hereinbefore provided for. All vacancies caused by resignation or 


removal from the State shall be filled by the remaining members of 
the board 


11. 
repealed 


Blind, at least one month before the time 


until 


Sec All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 


In 1865 the General Assembly of Kentucky passed an act for 
the benefit of the American Printing House for the Blind, as 
follows: 


An act for the benefit of the American Printing House for the Blind, 
approved June 3, 1865 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Kentucky— 


Section 1. That there shall be, and hereby is, appropriated to the 
American Printing House for the Blind, located in Jefferson County, Ky., 
$5 annually for every blind person in the State of Kentucky, according to 
the census of the United States, to aid the institution in printing books 
in raised letters for the blind and in furnishing the same gratuitously to 
the indigent blind and at cost to others in accordance with the provisions 
of the charter of the said printing house for the blind granted by the 
Legislature of Kentucky 

Suc, 2. That the third section of the amended charter of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, approved April 3, 1861, 
as to read follows, viz: 


be so amended 


as 
“It shall be the duty of said trustees to hold an annual meeting and 
other stated meetings at such times as they may appoint and such 
special meetings as may be called by the president or secretary.” 
Sec. 3. That the tenth section of such amended charter of said print- 
ing house for the blind be so amended as to read as follows, viz: 
“The trustees of said printing house shall continue in office until 
their offices shall become vacant by resignation, neglect to act, death, 


removaéefrom the State, or removal from office as hereinbefore provided | 


for All vacancies caused by resignation, neglect to act, death, or 
removal from the State shall be filled by the remaining members of 
the board.” 

Sec. 4. That the auditor is directed to draw his order on the treas- 


urer, in favor of the superintendent of the institution, for the sum ap- 
propriated by this act. 
Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect from its passage. 


In 1880 the General Assembly of Kentucky passed a further 
act in relation to the American Printing House for the Blind, as 
follows: 


An act te amend an act to establish the American Printing House for 
the Blind, and the amendments thereto, approved February 28, 1880 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commomvealth of Ken- 
tucky 
Section 1, That the first section 


American Printing House for the 


of the amended charter of the 
slind, approved April 3, 1861, be, and 
is hereby, so amended as to read as follows: “And in addition to the 
trustees named in this section, the superintendents of public institutions 
for the education of the blind in the United States, the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, be, and hereby are, constituted ex officio mem- 
bers of the board of trustees.” 

Sec. 2. That the annual subsidy of $5 for each blind person in the 
State of Kentucky, now paid to the American Printing House for the 
Blind by virtue of an act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, approved June 3, 1865, shall cease from and after the date 
of the payment by the auditor of the Commonwealth to the treasurer 
of the American Printing House for the Blind of all arrearages due 
under the provisions of an act entitled “An act to benefit the American 
l'rinting House for the Blind,” approved June 3, 1865. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect from its passage. 


ee 
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These enactments constitute the general basic State law on 
the subject with the exception of certain appropriation legisla- 
tion not herewith included. 

It should be stated that the action of the State of Kentucky 
in establishing the American Printing House for the Blind in 
1858—as already indicated—was not alone because of its in- 
Stade to secure books, in character systems, for its blind 





students, but was actuated also by the request of those in vari- 
| ous sections of the United States; that Kentucky—which was 
| esteemed as having a wise and progressive policy in dealing with 
the problems of the blind—should undertake the work for the 
| benefit of the schools for the blind throughout the country. 
| Thus it was that, from the beginning, the superintendents of the 
| schools for the blind of the various States and Territories have 
| been ex officio visitors or trustees of this institution; have se- 
lected the books for publication; and have received for these 
State and Territorial schools books and apparatus for the blind 
pupils at actual cost, with no overhead of real estate or plant 
accounted for, 

As I understand the history involved, the State of Kentucky, 
out of its own resources, and without contribution for the pur- 
pose by any other State or Territory or the District of Co- 
| lumbia, procured the necessary site, of more than 6 acres, in 
| Louisville, and built thereon the necessary structures, and 
supplied the necessary equipment for carrying on the work of 
the institution—a work performed for the benefit of the stu- 
dent blind throughout the country and for no other purpose or 
benefit. As recently as 1923 the State of Kentucky appropri- 
ated and there was used the sum of $25,000 for the construction 
of a new and greatly needed building for the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 

Subject to the general powers of the ex officio visitors or 
trustees, created by the Kentucky acts already cited and by 
Federal law as well, the active trustees have conducted the 
affairs of the institution without profit and without charge for 
seventy-odd years of service. In the very nature of the 
case, these active trustees had to be citizens of the Louisville 
community, as the institution is located there. Thus no travel 
or other expenses have been incurred by the active trustees. 
All the property used by the institution is held and owned by 
the trustees, as a body corporate, under the indicated Kentucky 
laws. In my judgment the value of the property thus owned 
and held by the trustees for the benefit of the entire blind school 
population of the United States is $135,000 or more; and the 
State of Kentucky does not receive a penny’s worth of advan- 
tage over any other State or Territory because of its splendidly 
generous contribution to the cause of nation-wide education of 
the blind. I include, at the close of these remarks, the state- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, showing the dis- 
tribution quotas of books and apparatus made and furnished 
to the States and Territories and the District of Columbia by 
the American Printing House for the Blind; which statement is 
| taken from the printed report of the institution for that year. 
| The statement shows that the total value of books and ap- 





| paratus received by the State of Kentucky that year was 
| $1,405.62, an amount exceeded by many other States. 


The unselfishness of this policy of the State of Kentucky 
seems to be misunderstood in some quarters. In fact, ap- 
parently it constitutes a ground for suspicion that this gen- 
erosity of the State is induced by some sinister and hidden 
motive. However, I am sure that no one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the history of these matters, covering nearly 
three-quarters of a century, can have any judgment on the sub- 
ject except one of deep gratitude and esteem for Kentucky’s 
course throughout and for the efficient operation of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind through all these years. Ken- 
tucky having founded the institution, and having contributed so 
generously to its creation and operation, very naturally has 
felt a pride in its achievements; and, in consequence, the State's 
best citizenship has been called on to conduct its active man- 
agement. 

Because considerations of the indicated character appealed to 
those having in charge the education of the blind children of 
America, and to Congress as well, in 1879 there was enacted by 
Congress a measure having for its purpose the authorization of 
an annual appropriation of $10,000 for aiding in the education 
of the blind of the entitre country through the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. That act is as follows: 


An act to promote the education of the blind, approved March 3, 1879 


Be it enacted, eto., 1. That the sum of $250,000, out of money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, and hereby is, 
set apart as a perpetual fund for the purpose of aiding the education 
of the blind in the United States of America through the American 
Printing House for the Blind. 
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II. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States is hereby 
directed to hold said sum in trust for the purpose aforesaid. And it 
shall be his duty, upon the passage of this act, to invest said sum in 
United States interest-bearing bonds, bearing interest at 4 per cent, of 
the issue of July, 1870, and upon their maturity to reinvest their pro 
ceeds in other United States interest-bearing bonds, and so oa forever 

III. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States is hereby 
authorized to pay over semiannually to the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, located in Louisville, Ky., and chartered 
in 1858 by the Legislature of Kentucky, upon the requisition of their 
president, countersigned by their treasurer, the semiannual interest upon 
aid bonds upon the following conditions: 

“1. The income upon the bonds thus held in trust for the education 
of the blind shall be expended by the trustees of the American Printing 
House each year in manufacturing and furnishing embossed books for 
the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruction And total 
amount of such books and apparatus manufactured aud furnished 
by this income shall each year be distributed among all the public in- 
stitutions for the education of the blind in the States and Territories 
of the United States and the District of Columbia upon the requisition 
of the superintendent of each, duly 


the 


so 


certified by its board of trustees 
The basis of such distribution shall be the total number of pupils in 


all the public institutions for the education of the blind, to be authen- | 


ticated in such manner and as often as the trustees of the said American 
Printing House shall require; and each institution shall 
books and apparatus that portion of the total income of 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in trust 
for the education of the blind, as is shown by the ratio between the 
number of pupils in that institution for the education of the blind and 
the total number of pupils in all the public institutions for the educa- 
tion of the blind, which ratio shall be computed upon the first Monday 
in January of each year. 

“2. No part of the income from said bonds shall be expended in the 
erection or leasing of buildings. 

“3. No profit shall be put on any books or tangible apparatus for the 


receive in 


instruction of the blind manufactured or furnished by the trustees of | 


said American Printing House for the Blind, located in Louisville, Ky.., 
and the price put upon each article so manufactured or furnished shall 
only be its actual cost. 

“4. The Secretary of the Treasury of the 


the authority to withhold the income arising from said bonds thus set 


apart for the education of the blind of the United States whenever he | 


shall receive satisfactory proof that the trustees of said American Print- 


income from these bonds for the benefit of the blind in the public insti- 
tutions for the education of the blind of the United States. 
“5. Before any money be paid to the treasurer of 
Printing House for the Blind by the 
United States the treasurer of the American Printing House for the 
Rlind shall execute a bond, with two approved sureties, to the amount 


the American 


of $20,000, conditioned that the interest so received shall be expended | 


according to this law and all amendments thereto, which shall be held 


by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and shall be 


renewed every two years. 
“6. The superintendents of the yarious public institutions for the 
education of the blind in the United States shall each ex officio be a 


member of the board of trustees of the American Printing House for the R| 


Blind, located in the city of Louisville, Ky.” 

TV. That the trustees of said American Printing House for the 
Blind shall annually make to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States a report of the items of their expenditure of the income 


of said bonds during the year preceding their report and shall annually 


furnish him with a voucher from each public institution for the educa- 
tion of the blind, showing that the amount of books and tangible appa- 
ratus due has been received. 

V. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


This act remains in full force and effect. 


the general provisions of the State acts already cited. Every 
reasonable safeguard is imposed by the Federal enactment so 
as to protect the Federal and State Governments. Among other 
things, it provides that the books and apparatus be distributed 
to the States and Territories of the United States and to the 
District of Columbia pro rata, according to their respective 
blind-pupil populations ; that no part of the income (the Federal 
contribution) shall be expended in the erection or leasing of 
buildings; that no profit shall be put on any books or tangible 
apparatus for the instruction of the blind manufactured or fur- 
nished by this institution; and that the price put upon each 
article so manufactured or furnished shall be only its actual 
cost (see. 3). 

The act also provides for the proper bonding of the institu- 
tion’s treasurer; for the serving of superintendents of institu- 
tions for the blind throughout the country as ex officio mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the institut'on—section 3. Also 


| arising 


| purposes. 


| just quoted, which authorizes the 


said bonds | 


| shall be made upon itemized vouchers duly 


United States shall have | 


Secretary of the Treasury of the | 
| scribed “ Secretary of 


| equivalent to 4 per cent on the principal of said trust fund, be 


It recognizes and | 
confirms for purposes of the Federal contributions authorized 


| education of the blind,” appreved March 3, 
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| House make annual report to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
| the United States of the expenditure of all Federal funds so 
| contributed; 


and to furnish the Secretary of the Treasury, 
annually, vouchers from all the State, Territorial, and District 
of Columbia institutions showing the books and tangible appa 
ratus, respectively, received by them each year. The only 
sources of receipts or income the institution has are (1) the 
Federal funds referred to and (2) seme incidental profits 
from work performed for private or other nonschool 
Attention is esper inlly directed to section 4 of the act of 1879, 
of the Treasury to 
American Printing 
receive satisfactory 


Secretary 
withhold the Federal contribution to the 
House for the Blind whenever shall 
proof that such contribution is not being properly used. The 
affairs of the institution have been well managed through 
out that the Secretary of the Treasury has never felt it neces- 
sary, so far as I am advised, to exercise this authority 

sy-laws adopted by the board of trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind at an annual meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., in 1888, yet in force, provide, among other things, 
as follows: 

The 
shall 
and 
and stores on 


he 


so 


annual report of 
contain a 


the American Printing 
statement of all 

the description 
, 


close of each 


for tl Blind 
and expenditures 
and value of all 
fiscal All expe 
verified, and shall b 
of the 
money 


House 
classified receipts 


an inventory showing 


hand at the 


property 
year nditures 
audited 
ve com 


the 


and approved by not less than three 
mittee. All vouchers covering expenditures of 
National Treasury shall 


executed in duplicate, 


members executl 
derived from 
constitute a separate and shall be 
duplicates of which shall belong to the 


originals shall be the United 


series 
the 
of the institution, and the 
Treasury Department 


files 
filed in States 

In 1906 Congress enacted the following measure setting apart 
as a perpetual trust fund the sum of $250,000, and providing 
that the sum of $10,000, the equivalent income of this trust fund, 
be annually appropriated for the benefit of the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind, agreeably to the terms of the Federal 
act of March 3, 1879, already cited. This act (approved June 
25, 1906) did not increase the Federal contribution under the 
act of 1879; it simply made that contribution perpetual. The 


| act of 1906 is as follows: 


ing House for the Blind, located in Louisville, Ky., are not using the | ay act to modify the requirements of the act entitled 


“An 
March 3, 


act to pro- 


mote the blind,” 1879 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $250,000 
United States registered 4 per cent bonds, funded 
the Treasury, trustee, interest to the Treasurer 
of the United States for credit of appropriation ‘To promote the edu 
cation of the blind,” shall upon the maturity and redemption of said 
bonds on the Ist of July, 1907, in lieu of reinvestment in other 
Ment bonds, apart and credited on the the 7 
Department as a perpetual trust fund; and the sum cf $10,000 


education of the approved 


heretofore invested in 


loan of 1907, in 


Govern 
be set books of easury 
being 
*. and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and such appropriation shall be deemed a 
permanent annual appropriation and shall be expended in the manner 
and for the purposes authorized by the Act March 3, 1879, 
entitled “An act to the blind,” approved 


March 3, 1879. 


moneys in 


approved 


promote education of the 


The needs of the sightless children of America increased. Im 


| provements of great value in the printing of books for the blind 


were brought about and the systems unified. The affairs of 
the American Printing House for the Blind had been handled to 
the satisfaction of the State and Federal executive officials deal- 
ing with the subject, and to the satisfaction of Congress, as 
well. In consequence, in 1919, there was enacted by Congress an 
act authorizing an additional annual appropriation of $40,000 
for the use of the American Printing House for the Blind, to 
be expended agreeably to the act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
The act of 1919 is as follows: 


An act providing additional aid for the American Printing Ho 
the Blind, approved August 4, 1019 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of enabling 
Printing House for the Blind more adequately to provide 
apparatus for the education of the blind there is hereby 
be appropriated annually to it in addition to the permanent 
priation of $10,000 made in the act entitled “An act to 
1879, 


ise 


for 
the American 
books and 
authorized te 
appro 
promote the 
the 
requirement» 


as amended, 


the 


sum 
of $40,000, which sum 
of said act to promote the education of the blind 


shall be in accordance with 


Increased appropriations were accordingly made by Congress, 
and again the increased needs of the blind children of the 


the act requires that the trustees of the American Printing | country caused congressional action to be taken to augment 
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further 
this situation. 


16 


intended 


JUNE 


The pill 


Sary a 
to meet 


increase in these appropriations. is 
* * * . * > * 

No profit whatsoever charged by the American Printing 

for the Blind in the printing of these books and in the making of the 
required apparatus, The books and apparatus are furnished on the 
basis of their actual cost of production, so far as distribution is con- 
cerned, without charge to the States and Territories, the 
is cared for in the annual appropriations. For the purpose of 
fiscal administration, these institutions are placed by the act of 1879 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department of the United States 
Its accounts and expenditures are carefully watched and inspected by 
the Treasury Department, and in immediate charge of the institution 
there is a board of seven trustees, appointed agrecably to the terms of 
the Kentucky legislative act, creating as a corporation the American 
’rinting House for the Blind. In addition, all of the superintendents 
of blind schools and like institutions in the United States and its Terri 
tories and the District of Columbia are ex officio members of the board 
of trustees and meet annually at the plant in Louisville, Ky., and there 
formulate the policies for the carrying on of the work involved. An 
nually the board of trustees makes to the Congress of the United States, 


is 


House 


but because 


| the General Assembly of Kentucky, and to the governors of the States 


the annual Federal contribution for their benefit to be expended, 
as theretofore, through the American Printing House for the 
Blind. In consequence, | had the honor, and I may add, the | 
very great pleasure, of introducing in Congress in 1926 a bill 
to increase from $40,000 to $65,000 the annual authorization | 
provided in the act of 1919, just cited. Full hearings before 
the House Committee on Education were had on the measure; 
it received the unanimously favorable report of the Committees 
on Edueation in both Houses; and, without a dissenting vote, 
passed both Houses and became a law. It is as follows: 
An act to amend the act providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind, approved February 8, 1927 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act providing addi- 
tion aid for the American Printing House for the Blind,” approved 
August 4, 1919, is hereby amended to read as follows 

That for the purpose of enabling the Americ Printing House | 
for the Blind more adequately to provide books and apparatus for the 
education of the blind, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
annually to it, in addition to the permanent appropriation of $10,000 
made in the act entitled ‘An act to promote the education of the 
blind, approved March 3, 1879, as amended, the sum of $65,000, which 
sum shall be expended in accordance with the requirements of said 
act to promote the education of the blind.” 


Thus there are now being made annual Federal appropriations 
in the total sum of $75,000, for the benefit of the blind children 
of America, through the American Printing House for the Blind 


in the publication of books and in the making of tangible appa- 
ratus; and all this is being done agreeably to and in conformity 


with the provisions of the act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
I now quote the following extracts from the favorable report 
of the House Committee on Education on the bill which became 


a law on February 8, 1927, just referred to: 


The purpose of the bill is to amend the act approved August 4, 1919 


(Stat. L. 1919-1921, vol. 41, p. 272), which authorized an annual ap 
propriation of $40,000 for the printing of books and the making of 
tangible apparatus for the blind in the United States and the Terri 
tories This $40,000 authorization was in addition to the $10,000 
annual authorization made by the act of March 3, 1879 (Stat. L, 
IS77—-1879, vol. 20, pp. 467-469). ty these two acts an annual total 
of $50,000 has been authorized for the indicated purpose; and appro- 
priations have been accordingly made Under the act of 1879, yet 
in force, and constituting the basic law on the subject, the funds 
appropriated are absolutely restricted to the printing of books (chiefly 
textbooks) and the making of tangible apparatus (raised maps, charts, 
etc.) for use of the blind in the various schools and institutions 
throughout the United States and its Territories and the District of 
Columbia No part of these appropriations can be used for the con 
struction or leasing of buildings or grounds or for any purpose except 
that already named. The State of Kentucky. a pioneer in the work 
of giving instruction to the blind, in 1858 incorporated under Ken 
tucky law the American Printing House for the Blind, and in Louis- 
ville, Ky., erected and equipped the necessary buildings for engaging 


In 1922 the 
which 
structure 
$100,000 


State of Kentucky 
was in making a 
and altogether the State 
expended and equip- 
ment, all of which being establishment for the 
blind of the United States agreeably to the act of 1879. Notwithstand 
made the State of Kentucky, it 
whatsoever States 
The grounds and buildings are held aud 
House for the Blind for the benefit of 
States and Territories. Each State and Territory and the Dis 
ive printed books and appaartus upon a quota 
State the District of 
value) of books 


in the printing of books for the blind 

further fund of $25,000 
to the existing 
and 
used 


appropriated a used 
addition 


between 


substantial 


has $75,000 in buildings 


is as a printing 


ing these plant expenditures by does 


advantage over the other and 


Territories by thereof, 
the American Printing 


not receive any 
reason 
used by 
all the 
trict of Columbia 
that to 
Columbia 


and 


rect 
each or 


of 
in 


basis is Territory or 
receives proportion the total 
annually produced the American Printing House 
as the total blind population maintained in the schools 
Territory or the District of Columbia may bear to the 


all of the States, Terri- 


ay, 
such (in 
upparatus 
for the Blind 
of each State or 
total blind population similarly 


maintained in 


tories, and District of Columbia. 

The cost of building, equipping, and maintaining a separate plant of 
this character in each State and Territory for local needs would be 
prohibitive. A single plant, properly equipped and adequately financed, 


eare for the needs of the entire Nation. These con- 
siderations appear to have led to the enactment by Congress of the acts 
of 1879 and 1919 but the 
ing blind population in the schools of the country and the growing use 
of books for the blind and the increased cost of labor and supplies and 
the need for tangible apparatus for the blind—very little of which has 
been heretofore made because of a lack of funds therefor—make neces- 


can reasonably 


lhe same considerations yet obtain ; increas- 


of the Union a detailed report of the operations of the institution, and 


} annually reports are also made to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


In the course of the hearings on the Crail bill some question 
was raised about something of profit having been made by the 
American Printing House for the Blind on a contract for 
books for the Veterans’ Bureau. This contract was secured 
by the American Printing House under competitive bidding; the 
cost of this particular printing was borne by the Veterans’ 
Bureau appropriations, just as is the cost of hospitalization and 
other items of that bureau, and no individual veteran bore any 
part of such printing cost. The printing at cost referred to in 
the quoted acts manifestly relates to the printing for the student 
blind in the schools of this country. 

Some question was also raised about the use of the so-called 
profit on this contract. As already shown, the congressional 
act of 1879 does not permit the use of Federal appropriations 
for the erection or leasing of buildings; nor does that act permit 
any profit to be put on any books or tangible apparatus fur- 
nished for the blind pupils of the country. Yet it must be 
evident that new machinery and other equipment must be pur- 
chased from time to time, and improvements made, if the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind is to function adequately to 
meet the needs of the country’s schools for the blind. The 
State of Kentucky, as already pointed out, has provided for this 


| institution grounds, buildings, and equipment of the approxi- 


mate present value of $135,000. No other State in the Union, 
nor has the Federal Government, made any such contribution 
for these purposes. It would not be fair to the State of Ken- 
tucky to continue indefinitely to pay these particular capital 
costs, as the need therefor might arise. New machinery and 
equipment from time to time must be provided. Hence, the 
policy has been to do a certain amount of outside work—that 
is to say, work other than for the schools for the blind, wherever 
this could be done without detriment to the service for the 
schools for the blind; and for such outside work, usually to 
charge a fair profit. With the profits so derived necessary 
replacements and purchases of machinery have been made. 
These items could not have been taken care of in any other 
way: and the policy involved, I would submit is a wise and 
necessary one; and has never been questioned, so far as I am 


| advised by Federal or State authorities charged with any duty 


or responsibility touching the subject. If these features were 
not thus taken care of, increased Federal appropriations would 
be necessary to meet them. By reason of these outside profits. 
the cost of books and apparatus during recent years has been 
reduced by 25 per cent. This result speaks for itself. 

Again. these particular expenditures have resulted in decreas- 
ing the cost of books and apparatus for the blind children of the 
Nation, and has resulted in there being provided for them more 
books and better books and apparatus. Surely this is a most 
beneficent purpose to be served; and who may, with any justice, 
complain of it? 

In passing I may suggest that the annual appropriations of 
$75,000 a year, even under the favoring conditions of their 
expenditure, are insufficient for the purpose of supplying books 
and tangible apparatus for the needs of the blind children of 
America. These needs are constantly growing and the appro- 
priations should be accordingly increased. 

In truth, the American Printing House for the Blind exists 
only to serve the blind children of the Nation. It has no other 
purpose, no other function. Through all the years of its long 
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and successful career it has been a light to the Nation's youth 
of the unseeing world. To thousands of these, our beloved fel- 
low beings, it has furnished the keys of knowledge. Its service 
has been of a value beyond estimation. Its customs, its policies, 
its practices, are all formulated and based on the highest consid- 
erations. 
probably cease to exist; and the United States Government, at a 
much greater expense, would have to build and operate a distinct 
Federal plant to carry on this work; or otherwise provide the 
necessary books and apparatus; or each State and Territory 
would have to make its own arrangement in the premises. 


plant to perform this .work, the Federal costs would be tre- 
mendously increased. Because of this fact Congress has pre- 
ferred to take advantage of the situation in the manner now 
obtaining. 

In fact, the American Printing House for the Blind—to-day 
the largest printing house in the world for the blind—to all 
intents and purposes, is a Federal institution; it has functioned 
efficiently for more than 70 years; its active trustees, and its ex 
officio trustees, well, have been American citizens of the 
highest standing ; and this is eminently true to-day. The active 
trustees now in charge of the institution's affairs are among the 
most outstanding, unselfish, public-spirited citizens of the city 
of Louisville. 
and purely as a labor of love for a most noble cause. I know of 
no finer, nobler work than that which they are performing. 
They do not merit criticism. They have earned, and should 
receive, the commendation of all. 

Since 1879 there have been annually submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the American Printing House for the 
Blind the fiscal reports and the documents required by the act 
of 1879. 
have been checked and audited; they have been accepted as 


as 


correct by the Treasury Department, and in recent years, in | 


addition to the regular audits at the hands of high-class certi 
fied public accountants, checks or audits of these expenditures 
have been made by the Comptroller General’s office. 
that throughout the nearly 75 years of the institution's history 
it has operated without graft or scandal constitutes a most 
striking and splendid commentary on the character of service 
it has rendered. 

In the laudable purpose of securing legislation to take care 


of the needs of the adult blind I count it as being most unfor- 
tunate that among those actively working therefor there should 


be divisions or disagreement. I am sure that fine and effective 
work in behalf of our fellow beings in the unseeing world is 


being done by all the blind men and women advocating the | 
involved is too limited | 


respective bills now pending. The bill 
and the purposes to be served are too important and sacred to 
justify disagreement. 
be hoped that Congress may exercise its best judgment and exer- 
cise it speedily, to the end that those of mature years in the 
sightless world may have the benefits and advantages now pro- 
posed but which have been so long delayed. 


Since I am deeply interested in the whole subject of books | 
for the blind, and ever since I have been a Member of the 


House, I have availed myself of every opportunity to aid in 
securing more and better books for the blind. This is true not 
only as regards increased appropriations for the blind pupils 
of the Nation but it is true also as regards advantages for the 
adult blind. Thus, during the present session, upon my motion 
and at my instance, the annual appropriation for the Nationa! 
Library for the Blind was increased from $5,000 to $6,500. This 
institution is lecated in Washington, D. C.; it is wholly dis- 
tinct from the Library of Congress, but, like the Library of 
Congress, it lends to blind readers throughout the country books 
and publications printed in raised letters for the blind. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me therefor I now in- | 


clude as a portion of these remarks certain self-explanatory 
statements prepared for incorporation in the hearings before 
the House Committee on Education on the Crail bill. I may 
state that the Foundation for the Blind has no connection 
with the American Printing House for the Blind, and the state- 
ments before the House Committee on Education nmde by 
Robert B. Irwin, extension director of the foundation—some of 
which statements are hereafter quoted—are entitled to great 
weight in considering the work of the Louisville institution. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN W. BARR, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PRINTING 

HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 6, 10.30, 
To the House CoMMITTER ON EDUCATION, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
On the 28th day of May last, in company with 8 or 10 trustees of 
the American Printing House for the Blind, representing various States 


If Federal aid were withdrawn, the institution would | 


If | 
the Federal Government had to set up and maintain its own | 


They are performing their work without charge, | 


During all these years the accounts of the institution | 


The fact | 


If no agreement can be reached, it is to | 
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} and acting in the capacity of superintendents of the various institutions 
for the education of the blind in the had 
ure of addressing your committce— not to any 
ing but any otherwise 
to the operation of the American Printing House fo 
For your information we that the 
House for the January, 
the Kentucky By a act 
it was provided by section 1, “ That 
American Printing House for the 


United 
in opp 


a/lverse or 


States, we the pleas 


sition bills pend 


to answer questions, with reference 
Blind 

an 
by an 
passed June 3 
shall be appropriated to the 
Blind $5 annually for blind 
person in the State of Kentucky to aid the institution in printing 
beoks for the blind and furnishing the same gratuitously to the 
indigent blind and at cost to others, in accordance with the provisions 
| of the charter of the said Printing House for the Blind 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1879, it was provided that 
the sum of $250,000 be appropriated and set apart as a perpetual fund 
for the purpose of aiding the education of the blind in the United States 
through the American Printing House for the Blind; and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be directed to hold said sum in trust for the 
purpose mentioned and invest said sum United States 
bearings bonds bearing interest at 4 per and that the 
of the Treasury be authorized to pay over to the trustees of the Ameri 
cun Printing House for the Blind upon the requisition of their presi 
dent countersigned by their treasurer the semiannual interest upon the 
said bonds upon the following conditions, namely: That such income 
be expended by the trustees each year in manufacturing and furnishing 
embossed books for the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruc 
tion, to be distributed each year among all the public institutions for 
the education of the blind in the States and Territories of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, upon the requisition of the super 
intendent of each, duly certified by its board of trustees, the basis for 
such distribution to be the total number of pupils in all the public 
institutions for the blind—each institution to receive in books and ap 
paratus that portion of the total income of bonds held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in trust for the education of the blind, as is 
shown by the ratio between the number of pupils and that institu 
tion and the total number of pupils in all the public institutions for 
the education of the blind. 

It is important to note that In paragraph 6 of clause 3 of the act 
above mentioned it is provided that the superintendents of the various 
public institutions for the education of the blind in the United States 
shall each, ex officio, be a member of the board of trustees of the Ameri 
can Printing House for the Blind; and in paragraph 3 of the samx 
clause it is provided that no profit shall be put on any books or tangible 
apparatus for the instruction of the blind manufactured or furnished by 
the American Printing House for the Blind, and the 
article so manufactured or furnished shall only be 

By section 4 of this act it is provided that the 
can Printing House for the Blind shall annually make to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States a report the items of their ex 
penditure of the income of said bonds during the year preceding their 
report, and shall annually furnish him with a blic 
institution for the education of the blind, showing that amount of 
books and tangible apparatus due has been received 

By section 9 of the by-laws goyerning the 
for the Blind, to be 
ment under the 


the 
Ameri 


1858, 


wish to state Printing 
act of 


ISOS 


Blind was incorporated in 
Legislature subsequent 


there 
every 


in 


in interest 


cent; Secretary 


said 


price pul upon ea h 
its actual cost 
trustees of the Ameri 


of 


voucher from each | 
the 


American Printing House 
found on page 12 of the exhibit fled with this state 
heading of Acts of Legislation Affecting the 
Printing House for the Blind, it is provided that a committes 
cation, composed of three shall be ele 
trustees, and that the Printing Hlous« 
print and manufacture publications and 
mittee may select and determine. 

Your attention is called to an act of 
and having reference to the 


American 
on publi 
trustees, 
American 
such 


board of 
Blind shall 


such com 


ted by the 


for the 


ipparatus as 


Congress dated 
maturity of the $250,000 
and providing that in lieu of the reinvestment of suc! 
| ment bonds there be set aside and credited on the 
Department the sum of $10,000, being the ec 
such trust fund, appropriation 
appropriation and expended in manner 
thorized by the act approved March 3, 
Thus it will be that the United 
great many years pursued the of 
$10,000 annually for the education of the blind of 
through the American Printing House for the Blind, alw 
provision that the sum so appropriated and expended 
to the Treasury Department of United and 
with the further provision that all books 
Our Government, for a period of mor 
made this appropriation, and it is clear, 
| referred to, that it intended the 
| appropriation of $10,000 annually 
| poses mentioned, 
During the late war, or shortly thereafter, it 
that due to growth of population the 
| children bad increased greatly, making it 
propriation for the education of the blind. 


Jur 25, 1906 
f bonds 


funds 
books of the T: 


mentioned 
in Govern 
asury 
valent of 4 per cent 
to be deemed a 


and for the 


yu ou 


such permatent anpual 


the purposes au 


1879. 


seep States Government has for a 


policy sett aside not less than 


ing 
State 
the 
reported 
acquittance 
furnished 


various 
‘ys 
should be 


wit 


the States an 


given, and he 


actual cost than 


years, bas 


as provided it le acts above 


was same should c« t uu 


to provide perpetually for the 


fixed 
pur 


pecam 
of 
necessary for 


clearly apparent 
nfortunate blind 
an increased ap 
Thereupon, by acts of Congress 


number 
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1919 and 1927, it was provided 











in that for the purpose of enabling 
the American Printing Ilouse for the Blind te more adequately provide 
books for the blind, an additional $65,000 be appropriated, making a 
total appropriation ef $75,000 annually be used provided in the 
original act for the benefit and education of the blind 

The Hon. M. H. THarcHer introduced the act 


Federal authorizations from $50,000 to $75,000 annually; and there has 


to 


as 


never been any question as to the proper expenditure of the money, 
with the approval of the Treasury Department of the reports furnished, 
and satisfying the Secretary of the Treasury that the books published 


were disposed of 


Attached to 
trustees of the 


at actual cost and not otherwise 
this copy of the sixty-first 
American Printing House for the Blind 


is especially called to page 9 of this report 


statement is a report of the 


Your attention 
setting forth the distribu- 





tion of the $75,000, with the proper appropriation to each State. Your 
attention is also called, on page 12 of the same publication, to the 
abstract showing the disbursements made of the Government account. 
It is true that the American Printing House for the Blind has in addi 
tion to the Government account a general account, but the items of the 
two accounts are kept entirely separate and distinct. In this connec- 
tion we may say that each State in the Union receives, in addition 
to its quota, all books for the blind at actual cost, and while other 
publications are made such publications bring down the cost of operation 
and produces a k r cost of books than would be possible were not 
some outside business done 

The report of the trustees of the printing house above referred to 
shows the large number of books which the unfortunate blind are 
enabled to secure through the American Printing House for the Blind; 
and all such books are carefuily selected by superintendents of institu- 
tions for the education of the blind, so that the unfortunate blind 
children may have some of the pleasure and education of the more 
fortunate children who are not blind 

We are filing with this statement a letter from Meldrum & Meldrum, 
certified public accountants, of long and intimate connection with the 
iffairs of the American Printing House for the Blind. From this 
statement of the accountants it is quite clear that the moneys appro- 
printed by the Government for the education of the blind are used by 
the printing house absolutely as provided in the act of Congress making 
the funds available 

The State of Kentucky originally furnished six and a fraction acres 
of land and made provision for the erection of the building for the 
American Printing House for the Blind, and by subsequent legislation 
five or six years ago, about the time it became apparent that the 


number of blind children had greatly increased, appropriated an addi- 
tional sum of $25,000 for the improvement of the building. 

The State of Kentucky and its blind receive 
the American for the Blind 
They are all on exactly the same footing. 

The charge has been made that $230,000 profit was received through 
contract of the American Printing House with the Veterans’ Bureau. 
As to whether $50,000 profit was made on contract I think there 
considerable doubt, but that it may, and assuming that for 
the purpose of this statement such a profit was made, it will be noted 
from the statement of Meldrum & Meldrum that such sum was used in 
making up a deficit created in blind children, not at 
, a8 provided in the act of appropriation, but at lower than the cost 
manufacture. ‘In this permit to say that the con- 
tract referred to was let under competitive bidding and the award was 


no greater benefits from 


Printing House than do other States. 


the 


this 


is be as 


selling books to 


cost 


of connection, us 


made to the printing house for the reason that their bid was lower. 

We take pleasure in stating, and we believe that the evidence will 
sustain us, that the American Printing House for the Blind has never 
made any distribution of profits in the form of dividends or otherwise 
to any person or persons. Furthermore, all purchases are made under 
competitive bidding, and the materifals bought and the prices paid are 


in keeping in every way with the act of Congress referred to. 
The writer of this report begs to again state that at the hearing in 


Washington he was not sufficiently informed as to the technical opera- 
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way affect the future appropriations for the unfortunate blind children 
of this country. 

Should the members of this committee feel that we have not an- 
swered all questions fully and with the greatest frankness, we shall be 
pleased not only to furnish any further information required but to 
send any employees of the institution and likewise the accountants to 
Washington. 

It is inappropriate to state that to the best of my knowledge 
every superintendent of a public institution for the blind in the 48 
States is in accord with and approves of every action of the American 
Printing House for the Blind. The fact is that the superintendents 
representing the various institutions of the country are in reality, not 
only by reason of their numbers but more especially because of thelr 
acquaintance with the needs of the blind, the dominant factor in the 
government of the printing house, 


not 


Since 1906 we are indebted to every Congressman for their approval 


of our acts, and especially of latter years, to the Hon. Swager Sherley 


and subsequently to the Hon. Maurice H. THatcHer, who have 


faithfully served the cause of the blind children in every State of the 
Union. 


80 


Respectfully submitted. 
AMERICAN PRINTING House Por THE BLIND, 
By Jno. W. Barr, Jr., President. 


STATEMENT OF MBLDRUM & MELDRUM, CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


{Meldrum & Meldrum, certified public accountants, members American 


Institute of Accountants, suite 403-5 Hilliard Building, 419 West 
Jefferson Street, Louisville. Ky. Overton 8S. Meldrum, C. P. A 
George F. Meldrum, C. P. A.] 


Junge 5, 1930. 
Mr. JouHn W. Barr, 
President American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louiarille, Ky. 

Dear Sin: Reference is made to conference with you Tuesday after 
noon, June 3, at which time you submitted to the writer a letter dated 
May 30, of Superintendeat George 8. Wilson, of the Indiana School for 
the Blind, Indianapolis, Ind., and a letter dated May 31, of O. H. 
Burritt, principal cf the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 


| of the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa., requesting certain data rela 





tion of the plant of the American Printing House for the Blind, but his 
associates, who were present at that hearing, were able, I believe, to 
answer every question propounded 

We appeared at the hearing for the reason that we understood some 
questions had been raised as to the extravagance of operation of the 
printing house We did not then, nor do we now ask that the Govern- | 
ment curtail in any way its assistance to the unfortunate blind, whether 
adults or children. We believe that the Government can well afford to 
give not only to other institutions but likewise to the American Printing 
House for the Blind larger appropriations 

In conclusio:., we again insist that the Printing House for the Blind 
is not private ution; it makes no profit: and all of the funds 
appropriated by the Government are accounted for in detail. Up to 
the present time, covering a period of more than 50 years, there has 
never been any question as to honesty of expenditures or economy of 
operation. All funds received from the Government are reported to 
and receive the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Thus we 
are a Government industry, and we feel that the records are such as 
to leave no doubt that the accounting of 50 years past will not in any 





tive to the operations of the American Printing House for the Blind 


for presentation to the House Committee on Education. 

Permit us to say that, due to our engagements and the little time 
allotted us by you, we can not make reply in detail to the various 
questions propounded by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Burritt, yet we will 
endeavor to present such facts as we believe will meet with their 
requirements. 

We were employed, by resolution of the board of trustees at a meet 
ing held June 23, 1913, to make an investigation of the American 


Printing House for the Blind for the purpose of installing a compre- 
hensive system of accounting adequate to the demands of the busi 
ness. The system was installed as of July 1, 1913, and has been in 
operation from that date and we have had supervisory charge of the 
work and prosecuted annual audits, making annual reports and settle 
ments with the Treasury Department of the United States, and on 
numerous occasions the writer visited Washington and had confer- 
ences with representatives of the department, resulting in acceptance 
of all of our reports as being satisfactory and meeting the require- 
ments. 

In answer to Mr. Wilson’s query as to the method, in detail, at 
which we arrive at the cost of the books furnished to the States under 
their quotas, we may say that a detail cost system is not employed. 
It must be understood that the operating of a printing house for the 
blind is a separate and distinct project, entirely different from any 
other publishing company. To attempt a detail cost, we consider im 
practicable and if it were possible, the cost would be prohibitive. The 
general ledger operating accounts evidence the production costs repre 
senting all material, labor, and manufacturing expenses, administrative 
and general expenses covering executive and office salaries, printing 
and general expenses attached to administration and, further, deprecia- 
tion on stereograph plates. We may say further that all matertals and 
supplies are purchased through competitive bidding. 

No depreciation on buildnigs, machinery, or equipment is applied to 
or is a part of cost of production. 

In answer to questions submitted by Mr. Burritt. 

(1) Ownership of the land and buildings of the American Printing 
House for the Blind is vested in the Kentucky Board of Trustees for 
the American Printing House for the Blind. The land represents 6.8 
acres, more or on Frankfort Avenue and State Street, running 
north to Brownsboro Road, as per deed on file in the safe at the Ameri- 
can Printing House, which cost $9,500, Let us state most emphatically 
that not one cent of the appropriations by the Government of the 
United States has ever been expended for real cstate buildings ; 
(2) to the moral and legal richt of the American Printing House 
for the Blind to “ publish books for the Veterans’ Bureau at a profit, 
in view of the fact that the law making the appropriations specifically 


less, 


as 
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states that the printing house is not an organization for profit and 
that books shall be supplied to the schools for the blind at cost"; and 
(3) “ to expend its profit of $30,000 on the contract with the Veterans’ 
Bureau upon buildings,” permit us to say that we are not aware of 
where or how the $30,000 referred to was obtained. 

The American Printing House for the Blind in providing reading 
matter and tangible apparatus for the blind, because of their handicap, 
endeavors to operate at no profit, and while the operating results for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, 1915, 1917, 1921, and 1922, evi 
dence a total net gain of $4,271.82 for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1916, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1923, and 1924 (during which period the change 
to revised Braille was made), the operating results evidence a total net 
loss of $41,223.55, with a resultant deficit of $36,951.73 for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1914 to 1924, inclusive. During the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1925, 1926, and 1927, through the acquisition and exe 
cution of a contract with the Veterans’ Bureau involving large volume 
and consequent full day and extra night and Sunday work with result 
ant production economy, the operating results evidence a total net gain 
of $38,706.94 whereby the entire deficit as of June 30, 1924, of 
$36,951.73 was overcome and an accrued net gain of $1,755.21 realized 
as of June 30, 1927. Having overcome the deficit and anticipating pro 
duction economies which would result from increased volume of busi- 
ness through the Government subsidy increase to $75,000 per annum, 
the management reduced the prices on publications 25 per cent, and 
during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1928 and 1929, the operating 
results evidence a total net gain of $1,146.57, which amount, added 
to the accrued net gain as of June 30, 1927, of $1,755.21 produces a 
total accrued operating net gain of $2,901.78 for the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1914 to 1929, inclusive, a period of 10 years, or an average 
nominal net gain of $181.36 per year, which is conclusive evidence that 
the Government beneficiaries have received their respective quotas of 
publications and tangible apparatus during the said 16-year period at as 
nearly cost as could be ascertained, year in and year out. 

In July, 1927, it was found that the catalogue prices of the publica 
tions could be reduced, and a 25 per cent reduction was made at that 
time and has been operative since. 


In 1918 a change was made from New York Point and American | 


Braille to Revised Braille. This change necessarily junked all of the 
plates of New York Point and American Braille. The plates were sold 
as scrap, and the amount realized credited to plate account and the 
resultant loss charged to capital account and not to operating expenses. 

In 1923 the State of Kentucky appropriated $25,000 for additions to 
the buildings of the printing house, and this appropriation was applied 
for that purpose. 

We want to bring to your attention and impress upon you the fact 
that the American Printing House for the Blind is not in business for 
profit. The affairs of the printing house are under the jurisdiction of 
the board of trustees, all gentlemen of the highest standing and integ- 
rity, business men, financial men, and superintendents of the institutions. 
This board give their services gratuitously—not one cent is charged for 
their valuable services nor applied to the cost of production. 

It bas been our pleasure to serve this organization in the capacity 
hereinbefore stated and in rendering this service our aim has been to 
protect and give to those who, in God's wise providence, have been 
deprived of their vision the benefit of every dollar in worth of the ap- 
propriation by the Government that would materialize from the publi 
cations in the blind print, and we believe that they have been benefited 
to the full extent and that none of the funds have been misapplied. 

Respectfully, 
MELDRUM & MELDRUM, 
Certified Public Accountants, Members 
American Institute of Accountants. 


BXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. IRWIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND (OF WHICH HON. 
COOLIDGE 18 HONORARY PRESIDENT) 


CALVIN 


Now, as to the American Printing House for the Blind, which re 
ceived rather rough treatment at the hearing. For many years edu- 
cators of the blind endeavored to get an appropriation from the Govern- 
ment for school books. After repeated failures a bill was finally passed 
in 1879 which appropriated $10,000 a year for this purpose. At that 
time the Government was not prepared to establish a Government print- 
ing plant for the blind. The next best thing seemed to be an annual 
grant to the American Printing House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky., 
under two conditions: (1) That they make the superintendent of each 
State school for the blind an ex officio member of its board; and (2) 
that $10,000 worth of books be distributed among the schools for the 
blind of the country each year. This grant was not increased for 40 
years. During most of this time this money was divided between the 
publication of books in two embossed types requiring entirely different 
machinery for their production. Had it not been for the generosity of 
the State of Kentucky, which provided the building and much of the 
machinery, far less could have been accomplished with this $10,000 
grant than has been the case. 
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we 
Much was said at the hearing of the profit made on the books sold 
to the Veterans’ Bureau. Those who were stressing this point, 
did not indicate that this profit was realized on a price below the 
competitive bid made by the Universal Braille Press, of Los Angeles; 
nor has anyone claimed that the Government paid a bigher unit cost for 
its school books that year than would have been the had it not 
received the Veterans’ Bureau When the American Printing 
House for the Blind had completed its job and realized the profit re 
ferred to, it was confronted with two alternatives—either to refund the 
money to the Government or to invest it in much needed 
Since there was no understanding with the Government 

ticular job should be done on a cost basis, it 


however, 


case 


business. 


equipment. 
that this par 
was decided to invest the 
profit in much needed plant equipment designed to increase the efficiency 
of the concern. Increased efficiency in this particular case meant that 
the Government's annual allowance would buy more and better school 
books for the blind children of the country 

By the way, it was intimated at the hearing that the profit on the 
Veterans’ Bureau books amounted to about $30,000. I have searched 
the published records of the printing house and find no indication of 
just what profit was made. ‘The acting manager of the printing house 
writes me that $230,000 is a gross exaggeration and that an accurate 
statement has been sent your committee by the printing-house auditors. 
(See attached extract from American Printing House report.) 

At the hearing the fact was brought out that prices of books sold 
by the American Printing House for the Blind have been reduced a 
great deal during the past 10 years, and the implication was that it 
was due to the competition of the Universal Braille Press As a matter 
of fact, about the time the Universal Braille Press was established a 
universal Braille system was adopted in this country so that the Ameri 
can Printing House for the Blind could concentrate its 
publishing in one code instead of two. About the time also the 
Government increased its allowance to the American Printing House 
from $10,000 to $50,000, thus enabling it to operate in a much More 
economical fashion. Furthermore, cost of paper and many 
materials has fallen off very markedly during the past decade. 


efforts upon 
sutbe 


the other 


Printing for the blind can not be fairly compared with 
of printing. It never has been, and probably never can be 
commercial success. This is due to the extremely limited market and 
to the high cost of production It is difficult the force of the 
contention that the Government should appropriate to the Braille In 
stitute of America $100,000 annually, because its manager has found, 
like every other person either in the United States or Europe who has 
tried the experiment, that a printing plant for the blind 
run without public or private subsidy 


other kinds 
made, a 


to see 


can not be 


REGARDING PROFIT ON VETERANS’ BUREAU BOOKS 

[Extract from fifty-eighth report of the board of trustees of the Ameri 

can Printing House for the Blind (Inc.) for the year ending June 30, 

1926, p. 14} 

The business of this institution 
depart ments. 

First. Under the appropriation by which are furnished free books to 
the schools in proportion to their attendance, to the amount of $50,000. 

Second. General business beyond and outside of the printing of books 
for the schools in accordance with preceding paragraph; for example, 
blinded soldiers, the contract with the American Bible Society, and other 


has been carried on in two distinct 


| small contracts to print books for individuals and sales to other than 


Government beneficiary institutions. 

Im reviewing the business for the past four years the transactions 
under paragraph 2 have greatly increased, especially during the year 
1924-25, when the large contract for the Veterans’ Bureau was filled, 
evidencing a substantial profit. In view of the results emanating from 
the increased business referred to in paragraph 2, it 
to make a reduction of 25 per cent during the current year on all 
Braille books furnished the Government beneficiary institutions, and 
we may say that conditions look favorable for a further possible redue 
tien in the cost of books to the institutions during the approaching 
year, which evidences the benefits derived by the institution from the 


was found possible 


| increase in the general business. 


STATEMENT CONTAINED IN SIXTY-FIRST REPORT OF 
HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, YEAR ENDING JUNE 20, 1929, 
TION OF BOOKS AND APPARATUS 


States having institutions for the blind 


AMERICAN PRINTING 
SHOWING DISTRIBU 


| Number of | Amount of 
pupils quota 


Alabama School for the Blind... .........._. 127} $1,503.4 
Alabama School for the Negro Deaf and Blind. ._. ome 376 


Arizona School for the Blind . 
Arkansas School for the Blind__... iin , 631 
Atlanta School for the Blind ..-_..-. ‘ 87 
Buffalo Board of Education, department for blind . -. f 62.7 
California School for the Blind “ ! 380. 52 
Chestnut Street School, class for the blind, Johnstown, Pa 

Chicago public schools, department for the blind 


213. 3 
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STATEMENT CONTAINED 
HOUSE FoR THE BLIND 
TION OF BOOK AND 


CONGRESSIONAL 


REPORT 
JUNE 
ontinued 


IN SIXTY-FIRST 
YEAR ENDI 


APPARATUS 


OF 


1929 


AMERICAN 
SHOWING 


PRINTING 
DISTRIBU- 


NG 


States having institutions for the blind—Continued 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































i 
| Number of | Amount of 























pupils | quota 
| ' 
A = a 
Cis public r department for the blind aati ] $138. 05 
Clevel public ools, department for the blind miei 26 | 451. 81 
( lo School for the Deaf and Blind.........-......- 73 916. 16 
( xecticut School for the Blind ‘ peli ganihapadenialieia | fl 765. 56 
( necticut Nursery for the Blind.....................- 4 50. 21 
Dy t public schools, department for the blind_...... 0 76. 51 
Duluth public schools, department for blind ..........-- 3 . 65 
Florida School for the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb--.....-.-. £4 677. 71 
(ie 1 Academy for the Blind a eae mer att | 117 1, 468. 37 
I hool for the Deaf and Blind._.............--. 26 326. 31 
i] School for the Blind ER 2s 3 235 2, 049. 30 
Ind » or the Blind - ee. | 144 1, 807. 2 
lowa ( ¢ for the Blind _ salmaaa | 146 1, 832. 3 
Jersey City public schools, department for the blind____. Q 112.9 
Kansas School for the Education of the Blind a } 126 1, 581. 33 
Kentucky School for the Blind a 112 | 1, 405. 62 
I \ngeles public schoois, department for the blind.....--| 39 | 489. 46 
Lon na Institution for the Blind cen 7e 953. 82 
Louisiana School for the Blind (colored) ib iting noe 31 389. 06 
Maryland Schoo! for the Blind 110 | 1, 380. 52 
M husetts School and Perkins Institution for the Blir 64 | 3, 393. 25 
Mict Employment Institution for the Blind | 7h | 941. 27 
Michigan School for the Blind atest 177 2, 221. 39 
Milwaukee public schools, department for the blind 12 | 150. 60 
Minnesota School for the Blind ‘ se tas | 1, 556. 22 
Minneapolis public schools, department for the blind ot 27 338. 86 
Mississippi Institution for the Blind. - . Meuminines | 75 | 941. 27 
Missouri School for the Blind. ...........-...-......--.-- 109 1, 367. 97 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind_.......-..--- 22 | 276. 10 
Nebraska School for the Blind iaieaeas 65 815. 76 
Newark public schools, department for the blind_..- | 23 | 288. 65 
New Mexico Institution for the Blind | | , 041. 67 
New Orleans public schools, department for the blind s 100. 40 
New York Institute for the Blind * Sele | 131 044. OS 
New York State School for the Blind 174 | 2, 183. 73 
New York City public schools, department for the blind | OR | 1, 229. 92 
North Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind 227 2, 848. 00 
North Dakota School for the Blind niodinbad indents | 40 | 402. 01 
Ohio State School for the Blind. _..............-.-.-.--. } 240 | 3, 012.0 
Oklahoma School for the Blind _._......-.......----.--- } 131 1, 644. 08 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf and Blind_........-- . oa a 112. 95 
Oregon Institute for the Blind...............----....- | i) | 627. 51 
Oregon Employment Institute for the Blind. ...........-- 62 778. 11 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind.............---.- 287 , 601. 91 
Paterson School for the Blind ‘ 14 | 175, 70 
Royer-Greaves School for the Blind waalebia . . 17 | 35 
Seatile Public School for the Blind. .......-....----..-- 3 | 
outh Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind il] 7 
outh Dakota School for the Blind 35 | 39. 2f 
Dennessss Soeneool for the Blind. .....cnccccccscceccceccsss } 231 | SOY. 10 
le r the Blind on | <4 | 074. 80 
Texas Institution for the Deaf and Blind (colored 97 217.37 
Tok public schools, department for the blind we 7 87. 85 
Utah School for the Blind io i 33 414.1 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind | 77 | 966. 36 
Virginia School for the Colored Deaf and Blind | 26 | 326. 30 
Washing School for the Blind os | 382 | 029. 12 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind....--- } 154 | 1, 432. 73 
West Virginia schools for the deaf and blind........-- ' 110 | 380. 52 
West Virginia School for the Blind (colored) 20 | 251. 00 
Wisconsin School for the Blind 234 2, 936. 75 
Youngstown Board of Education, department for blind 11 138. 05 
5,976 | 75, 000. 00 
ees a ie it te 
Per capita, $12.5502 


A BANKING EPISODE 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on a certain banking situation in Florida. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to explain that the little city 
of Tarpon Springs, Fla., is the largest sponge market in the 
world outside the Mediterranean. Recovering sponges from the 
sea and preparing them for market is the principal industry. 
Her people are largely composed of “ Those who go down to the 
sea in ships and have their business in great waters.” 

They have a small national bank there, and a few days ago 
the officials of the bank, seeing trouble ahead, took the peopie 
into their contidence, called a number of the leading depositors 
into a mass meeting, and explained that on account of existing 
financial conditions, combined with excitement incident thereto, 
the bank would not be open for business on the following morn- 
ing unless the people themselves should take such action as 
reason and civic pride should dictate; that the bank was not the 
property of the bank officials, nor even the property of the stock- 
holders, but in the last analysis was the property of the deposi- 
tors themselves. What followed is graphically told by the Tar- 
pon Springs Leader, the principal newspaper of the little city. 


IN TARPON SPRINGS, FLA, 











| demand it, dollar for dollar 
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It is an example of common sense and civic pride unusual 
in these days of financial panic, and for this reason I have asked 


permission to insert it in the Recorp. It contains a “ moral 
to adorn the tale.” 

















SILENT BANK RUN IS STOPPED HERE WHEN DEPOSITORS ORGANIZE—SEV- 


ENTY-FIVE DEPOSITORS TAKE UP $400,000 WORTH OF COLLATERAL 





Pledging deposits and purchasing securities, 75 depositors of the First 
National Bank of Commerce, representing nearly 80 per cent of the total 
deposits of the bank, at a meeting held Wednesday night at the Sunset 
Hills Hotel, took over about $400,000 in mortgages and municipal bonds 
which the bank had been unable to turn into cash, 


The meeting was called at the suggestion of Edgar J. Phillips, a 
director of the bank. It included only the larger depositors and the 
stockholders. As they sat on the huge veranda of the clubhouse, with 


only the full moon furnishing the light, they were told that the bank 


| would be unable to open for business on Thursday morning due to heavy 
| withdrawals during the past 


four weeks. These withdrawals, totaling 
$150,000, were rapidly diminishing the cash on hand. 

There were brief discussions with plans advanced and then every 
person present signed an agreement, assigning their deposits to the 
bank and promising not to withdraw their money, but to take 
estate mortgages and Florida municipal bonds in exchange. 

This action, the directors state, put the bank in better shape than 
was expected and will enable it to pay the other depositors, should they 
The bank's deposits total $600,000. The 
loyal depositors came to the rescue just as the bank officials had decided 
not to open the bank Thursday morning. 

One man in the meeting gave the bank $1,300 for a $1,000 Hernando 
County security which the bank had been unable to sell. Other generous 
acts were done by business men, J. C. McCrocklin, president of the 
institution, stating that man took five diamonds from his safety 
deposit box and offered them to the bank for whatever assistance they 
would give. Practically all of the paper which the bank was unable to 
dispose of was taken by these depositors, Mr. McCrocklin states. 

Then a committee of 12 was appointed to be at the bank at opening 
time Thursday morning and challenge all who went to withdraw their 
accounts. The Leader commercial plant began printing at 5.30 a. m. 
and before Tarponites appeared on the street the committee had huge 
placards hung in store windows, inscribed, “ We believe in our bank"; 
cars were decorated with these signs, and as storekeepers appeared and 
heard the news, flags were brought out, and soon the city had a gala 
holiday appearance. 

As the bank opened depositors appeared and were decorated 


orange-colored tags inscribed “ Line up with the depositors.” 
did. 


real- 


one 


with 
And they 
Only four withdrawals, other than the usual small ones for change, 
were reported, while all day a queue worked its way up to the receiving 
tellers’ wickets and deposits were poured onto to the bank counters. 

The middle of the morning Grella and his band, of Clearwater, ap- 
peared, and despite a drizzling rain paraded the streets of the city 
The day was declared a holiday—* confidence day "—by Mayor J. N. 
Craig, and outside of the deposits being made at the bank very little 
business was attempted. 

President McCrocklin and Mr. Phillips were high in their praise for 
the people of the city and surrounding towns, and said that if such 
enthusiasm and optimism prevailed in other Florida towns their bank- 
ing troubles would be solved. They also pointed out that other Florida 
towns could use the Tarpon Springs plan and protect their institutions. 

At the close of business yesterday—and the bank did not close at its 
regular time at noon, Thursday being a half holiday—but remained open 
until 2 o'clock to give everyone a chance to withdraw their money if 
they so desired—Mr. McCrocklin stated that deposits totaled more than 
350, with only 4 withdrawals, and that the cash in the bank had been 
greatly augmented during the day. 

All day long-distance telephone calls brought expressions of congratu- 
lations from Florida's leading citizens, while the telegraph 
brought them from other States. 

This morning President McCrocklin announced that the officers and 
employees of the bank had each donated one month’s salary to the bank. 

The spirit of optimism is apparent everywhere in town to-day, and a 
vew chapter in Florida banking history is being written. 


wires 


CONSTITUTION AL 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


revise and extend my remarks on veterans’ legislation and con- 
stitutional amendments. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr, Speaker, on May 26, I introduced 


AMENDMENTS 


Is there objection? 


House Joint Resolution 348, which has for its purpose the pro- 
posal of a constitutional amendment which will give the people 
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of the various States the right to submit and ratify amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for ratification of proposed amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States by the people of the several 
States. 

ResolWwed, etc., That an amendment is hereby proposed to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution when ratified by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the several States. Said amendment shall 
be as follows: 


ARTICLE — 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution 
when ratified by the people of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That ratifi- 
cation by the people of the several States shall be in accordance to the 
method prescribed in the respective State constitution for the adoption 
of amendments to such State constitution.” 


The fifth article of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides two methods for proposing and ratifying amendments to 
the Constitution. In the first instance, the Congress, whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to the Constitution for ratification by the State 
legislatures. In the second instance, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, the Congress 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments. 

The fifth article likewise proposes two methods for the rati- 
fication of the proposed amendments. The first method, and the 


only one which has been thus far used in the adoption of 19 | 
amendments, provides for ratification by three-fourths of the | 


legislatures of the several States. The other untried method 


provides for ratification by conventions in three-fourths of the 
States. 


In the ratification of amendments by the legislatures of the 
various States, the theory of our representative form of gov- 


ernment, contemplates that the members of the State legisla- 
tures are elected upon the issues proposed in the amendments, 
and that when such duly elected representatives cast their vote 
for or against a proposed amendment, they express the will of 
their constituents. Theoretically, this idea is correct, but 
practical experience demonstrates that members of the State 
legislatures are elected by political combinations and friends, 
and not upon issues found in amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. 

About 18 years ago, Article XII of the Constitution was 
adopted by the legislatures of the various States. This amend- 


ment gave the right to the people to elect Senators to the | 


United States Senate, and took that power away from the State 
legislatures. My resolution is in harmony with the twelfth 
article and confers directly the obligation and right upon the 
people to vote on all future amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

My resolution is in conformity with the general practice 
used in all States for ratification of amendments to the various 
State constitutions. The voters, themselves, determine as to 
whether or not an amendment shall be adopted to a State 
constitution. 

My purpose in calling this resolution to your attention at this 
time is to give the Members of the House an opportunity to 
study the question during the summer recess, and be in a 
position to discuss the resolution when it comes up for con- 
sideration before the Judiciary Committee of the House and 
upon the floor. I will ask the Judiciary Committee to hold 
hearings upon the resolution when Congress reconvenes. 

The people should have the right to vote on constitutional 
questions, and I feel sure that the rank and file of our 
intelligent electorate will welcome the responsibility of passing 
upon amendments to the Federal Constitution in the same 
manner as they now assume the responsibility in regard to 
amendments to their respective State constitutions. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
preparations are going forward for the adjournment of Con- 
gress, and I am sure that all of the Members are anxiously 
awaiting the time for return to their respective homes. Much 
important legislation has been considered, but there still re- 
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mains a very vital matter which must have the favorable con- 
sideration by Congress and the President before we depart. 

I refer to veterans’ legislation. We passed the Johnson bill 
in the House by a large majority. The purpose of this bill is 
to take care of the thousands of disabled veterans who have 
been denied justice at the hands of the Veterans’ Burean and 
Congress. These poor, unfortunate, and disabled veterans are 
entitled to every consideration at the hands of Congress, and 
we should not adjourn until such legislation has been enacted 
into law. 

During the past six years I have assisted in the presentation 
of hundreds of cases before the boards in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Many of these have resulted in favorable decisions, but it has 
always been just another fight with the officials in the bureau 
to secure recognition for the disabled veteran. Scores of meri- 
torious cases have been turned’ down for me and for other 
Members of the Congress by the boards in the bureau, and I 
often wonder as to the reason for their seemingly arbitrary 
attitude. The people of the country certainly want the disabled 
veterans taken care of, and I know that the Members of Con- 
gress are doing everything possible in aiding these men with 
their claims. So, what is the matter and where is the trouble? 

There must be something radically wrong with the system of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and therefore no time should be lost in 
making proper correction by the enactment of the pending 
legislation so that these deserving disabled veterans will be 
taken care of. 

Certainly it has always been the intention of Congress to 
properly take care of the country’s disabled soldiers, the widows 
of deceased veterans, and their minor children. I am sure that 
if the Veterans’ Bureau would apply the actual intention of 
Congress to existing legislation we would not be faced with the 
present difficulties. 

There are thousands and thousands of deserving cases pend- 
ing before the Veterans’ Bureau which have not been service 
connected. These cases should be taken care of, and, in my 
opinion, the only way they will be taken care of at this time will 
be either to extend the presumptive period up to January 1 
1980, or pass regular pension legislation along the lines of H. R 
5614, which was introduced by me in December. The passage of 
a general pension bill for disabled veterans when no service 
connection can be shown will not only take care of the veterans 
but will also take care of widows and minor children, similarly 
to the act approved in 1924 for the Spanish-American War 
veterans. 

The rate of pension provided for in H. R. 5614 would depend 
upon the degree of disability within a range of from $10 to 
$50 per month. A widow of a deceased veteran would receive 
$30 per month during her widowhood, and each minor child 
under the age of 16 years would receive $6 per month. The 
passage of a general pension law, as I have proposed it, would 
in no way interfere with rating or compensation for service- 


| connected cases under existing law. 


The enactment of the so-called Johnson bill with the Rankin 
amendment, which is now up for consideration, will go far in 
taking care of thousands of disabled veterans who have hereto 
fore not been able to secure recognition. Our only opportunity 
will be to pass this legislation, and it should be approved at 
once. 

My criticism against the Veterans’ Bureau is not directed 
against the rank and file of the employees in the bureau, as I 
frankly admit that the regional directors and their rating boards 


| have tried to aid in every way possible in helping the disabled 


veterans within the narrow limits of the thousands of regula 
tions and orders issued from the central office. My criticism is 
not directed at Gen. Frank Hines, the director, as he is most 
sympathetic, and the Members of the House know from exper!i- 
ence that he will do his utmost to help the disabled veteran. 
We can not expect him, however, to sit down and pass upon 
several hundred thousand cases. It would not be 
possible. 

I do, however, criticize the policy of that small inner group of 
about eight men in the central office of the bureau, who are in 
direct charge of interpreting veterans’ legislation and in the 
issuance of orders and regulations. This group never comes 
into contact with the disabled veteran, and as a consequence 
they know nothing about the “ milk of human kindness” or the 
meaning of the term “benefit of the doubt.” They are “ hard 
boiled,” and it appears that they have but one motive in life 
and that is to perfect regulations and orders which will prevent 
disabled veterans from receiving proper recognition. They have 
fixed as a definite policy that they would rather spend $100,000 
of public money in fighting a veteran's just claim rather than to 
pay a few paltry dollars per month for a disability. 
pel disabled veterans to seek relief against the 


humanly 


They com 
yovernment 
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through the courts 
found in favor 
litigated cases 

Congress would do well to make a thorough investigation of 
the bureau and then start a house cleaning wherever facts dis- 
Closed the ne for such action If the investigation dis- 
that the bureau properly interprets the law and admin 
isters it, then the bureau officials will be exonerated and Con- 

should pass additional laws to correct existing evils. 

Let us do justice by the thousands of disabled veterans who 
have been unable to secure service connection by approving a law 
now which will take care of them beyond all reasonable doubt. 


and, thank God, the courts and juries have 
of the veterans in a large preponderance of the 


CeRSITY 


closes 


RELIEF OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar 
8585) for the relief of the State of Maine. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill requires three objec- 
tions One objection is heard. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have had difficulty in reconciling myself to this bill. If this 
applies only to the State of Maine 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will read the bill he will see 
it-zoes equally by its terms to the city of Portsmouth, N. H., but 
in the writing of the title the city of Portsmouth, N. H., was 
not included 

Mr. HALE. The bill is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the bill extends the privileges to the city 
of Portsmouth, N. H., I shall not object. 

Mr. HALE lt does 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is a balance of $34,773.11 in the 
account, and because there is that account the bill is before us 
to divide it between the State of Maine and the city of Ports- 
mouth, 

Mr. BEF 

The SPE 
tions 
the bill 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
That 
out of money in 
priated, an amount equal to the 
tions made by aid in 
Kittery, Me Portsmouth, N. H., remaining unexpended upon final 
settlement of contracts made by the United States for the 
of such bridge, one-half to the State of Maine 
of Portsmouth, N. H., but the total payments 


exceed $3 


(H. R. 


was the bill 


Will the gentleman from Maine yield? 


DY. No. 
SAKER pro tempore 


The Chair hears two objections. The Clerk will report 


Be it enacted, etc., 
and directed to 


the Secretary of the 
any 


Treasury is authorized 
the T not otherwise 
unexpended balance of appropria- 


pay, reasury 
appre 
Congress to the construction of 


and 


and one-half to the 
under this act 


city 
shall not 
5,000 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, 
line 4, on page 2, 
That th 
pay, out of 


strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including 


ind insert: 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to 


authorized and 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
$34,773.11, the sum being the unexpended balance of an appro- 
heretofore made by 
bridge between Kittery, Me 

the State of Maine 


N. H 


sum olf 
priation to aid in the 
and Portsmouth, N. H., 


other half to the 


Congress construction of a 
one-half to be paid 


and the city 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, the title should be amended by add- 
ing the words “ and the city of Portsmouth, N. H.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, 
will be so amended, 

There was no objection, 


the title 


COMMEMORATION OF CERTAIN MILITARY HISTORIC EVENTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
11489) to provide for the commemoration of certain military 
historic events, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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This bill requires three objec- | 


a bridge between | 


construction | 


appropriated, the | 


of Portsmouth, 


16 


JUNE 


SURVEY OF THE SALMON RIVER, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12121) to provide for a survey of the Salmon River, Alaska, 
with a view to the prevention and control of its floods. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause a survey to be made of the Salmon River, Alaska, 
with a view to preparing plans and estimates of the cost of such work 
as may be necessary for the prevention and control of its floods in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and of the 
Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
1917, and the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, contained in House Document No. 346, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session; and the sum of $800 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 80, SEVENTIETH CONGRESS, 


SECOND SESSION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 303) to amend Public Resolution No. 80, Seventieth 
Congress, second session, relating to payment of certain claims 
of grain elevators and grain firms. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


| I have taken this matter up with the gentleman from North 


Dakota [Mr. Srincuarr], and in order that this matter may not 
cone back to us, and to make certain that these claims will be 
adjusted on the reports now in the possession of the Government 


| and filed during the year 1919-20, I have suggested an amend- 


ment, on page 2, line 3, “made and filed during the year 
1919-20 with the Grain Corporation,” so that it will be clear 


that these awards will be made on the evidence which was filed 


at that time and not made up since then. 
standing I shall not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
certainly this bill ought to be amended if it is going to go 
through. The phraseology ought to be corrected and the words 
“approved February 4, 1929,” ought to be inserted after the 
words “ No. 80” in line 3. The report does not comply with the 
Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. 
amendment I will agree to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not see wherein the 
report complies with the Ramseyer rule so that we know exactly 
what is proposed by the amendment of existing law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can tell the gentleman. The proviso 
is new. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should have this bill comply 
with the rule, and I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
the report does not comply with the Ramseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman state what 
part of the bill he has reference to? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report does not show wherein the bill 
is an amendment of existing law. 

The resolution before the House seeks to amend a certain 
resolution heretofore passed. That resolution is not incorpo- 
rated in the report. There is nothing on the face of the bill 
or in the report that gives the information necessary for the 
House to intelligently consider this proposed resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It seems to the present occu- 
pant of the chair that the resolution is simply amending the 
other resolution by adding something thereto and is not strik- 
ing out anything from existing law. I do not see just how you 
could otherwise comply with the Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the House is entitled to know what 
is proposed to be amended. The resolution provides for adding 
certain language. The purpose of the Ramseyer rule is to give 
the House information so that it can intelligently pass upon 
any proposed change of existing law. The proviso may be in 
direct conflict with existing law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the Chair will permit, I want to say I 
have guarded the Ramseyer rule as much as any Member of 
this House, and I have repeatedly made points of order where 


With this under- 


If the gentleman will submit his 
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reports came in that did not comply with the very wise and | 
necessary provisions of that rule, but in this case it seems to 
me the bill in itself is explanatory of what it «ives, because it 
simply adds a proviso, and the proviso, of course, is contained 
in the bill 

Mr. COLLINS. 
existing law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course. 

Mr. COLLINS. And in that 
with the rule. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the proviso speaks for itself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the only purpose of the Ram- 
seyer rule is to require a committee to bring to the attention of | 
the House what the proposed change of law is, and the com- 
mittee in the bill itself brings that information to the House, 
and hence there not the same necessity for the report 
containing the information 

Mr. STAFFORD If the gentleman from Michigan will per- 
mit, I direct the Speaker's attention to the second clause of the 
Ramseyer rule. There are two provisions of the rule: 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof which is proposed to be 
repealed ; and 

(2) A comparative that part of the bill or joint 
lution making the and of the statute or part thereof 
proposed to be amended, showing by stricken-through type and italics, 
parallel columns, or other appropriate typographical devices the omis- 
sions and insertions proposed to be made. 


But the proviso may be in conflict with 


event, it would be in conflict 


is 





print of 
amendment 


reso- 


The House has nothing before it to intelligently pass upon 
what is purposed to be amended. There is the express provi- 
sion, but we can not tell by this amendment, unless we seek the 
original law, what is the extent of this amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. It may be in the teeth of existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may be directly antipodal of existing law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Under a strict application of paragraph 2a, Rule XIII, the 
Chair thinks the immediate section of law preceding the pro- | 
posed amendment should have been printed in the report. 

The point of order is sustained and the bill is recommitted to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


MONUMENTS TO MARK 


BIRTHPLACE OF DECEASED PRESIDENTS OF | 


THE UNITED STATES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill( H. R. 
11582) to provide monuments to mark the birthplaces of de- 
ceased Presidents of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. LI, object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I have sug- | 
gested amendments which, I understand, are agreeable to those | 
in charge of the bill. It provides that this shall be done throug! 
the National Park Service, and provides for maintenance and 
also provides for the expense of preliminary investigations out 
of the regular appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
there are so many amendments to be offered I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three objections are heard, 
and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


UNITED STATES MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
COM MISSION 


COLONY TERCENTEN ARY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint res- 


olution (H. J. Res. 306) establishing a commission for the 
participation of the United States in the observance of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I do not see 
why section 2 of the resolution is necessary in the face of the re- 
port. Section 2 authorizes the appropriation of $10,000, and, as 
I understand it, there will be no expense to the Government. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman misinterprets that report. It 
was intended to bring out this fact, that there was no desire 
in this instance, as there was in the case of the Plymouth cele- 
bration, for any construction. This provides for the ordinary 
expenses of the commission. 
of the Members of the House and the Senate they are paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House. 


by the President to. have an appropriation. 


LXXII——689 
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Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, as | 


| object. I 


When the commission is made up | 


It has been the custom in | 
more important celebrations, where members are also appointed | 


pe 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the President usually appoint local 
persons ? 
Mr. LUCE. He did not 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. LUCE. 


so do in the case of Yorktown. 
How many commissioners are there? 


Fifteen; 5 to be appointed by the President of 


| the United States, 5 Senators to be appointed by the President 


of the Senate, and 5 Members of the House to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is proposed to expend $10,000. 

Mr. LUCE. I do not think it will amount to that, but the 
State of Massachusetts is having a series of celebrations which 
are now in progress and will last probably until snow flies. 
These commissioners may have to stay in the State several days 
and if so it will be difficult to estimate the exact amount, but 
it will not exceed $10,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Once the commissioners cross the borders 
of the State line they will be the guests of the State, with the 
typical New England hospitality, I am sure. 

Mr. LUCE. Ihave no doubt that hospitality will be extended 
to them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


That there is 
United States Massachusetts 
(hereinafter referred 
composed of 15 commissioners, as 
by the President of the United States, 5 Senators by 
the Senate, and 5 Members of the House of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives rhe 
without and shall chairman 


Is there objection? 


Resolved, etc., 
known the 
Commission 


hereby to be 
Tercentenary 
to be 
5 persons to be appointed 
the of 
the 


serve 


established a commission 
Bay 


the « 


as Colony 


to as mmission) and 
follows : 
l’resident 
by 
shall 


among 


tepresentatives 
commission 


compensation select a from their 


|} number. 


Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,100, 
to be expended by the for 
expenses and subsistence, discharging 


the District of Columbia. 


commission 
while 


actual and 


its 


necessary 


official 


traveling 


duties outside 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
was read the third time, and passed 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


third time, 


AMENDING THE 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 502 (H. R. 11852), amending the statutes 
of the United States to provide for copyright registration and 
design. It was passed over temporarily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent considerstion of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if the committee has agreed to the amend- 
ment proposed by the National Dry Goods Association? 

Mr. VESTAL. One amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. How about the other? 

Mr. VESTAL. The other one the committee has not agreed 
to. I have no objection to its being offered, but I do not think 
the second amendment ought to be incorporated into the bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Under those conditions, Mr. Speaker, I 
will have to object. 


STATUTE FOR COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS 


The Clerk will report the bill, 


Is there objection to the pres- 


COAST GUARD CUTTER ON LAKE ERIE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (LL R. 
12284) to provide for the construction of vessels for the Coast 
Guard for rescue and assistance work on Lake Krie 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
do not think it should necessary to limit in 
legislation the construction of a vessel to any particular water. 
We would not appropriate, for example, for a cruiser for the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. CROSSER. It not limit its use those waters, 
but says that it must be suitable in construction for service on 
Lake Erie. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


To be of design and 
shipping on the waters of Lake Eri 


Mr. CROSSER. That is all right. 
Mr. JENKINS. Substitute the Great 


Is there objection to the pres- 


be 


does to 


It says: 


construction suitable for service in assisting 


Lakes for Lake Erie. 
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Mr. CROSSER 
Michigan. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But I am not willing to assign this boat 
te any particular water. I think it is bad legislation to 
authorize the building of a cutter for any one lake, just as it 
would be to authorize a cruiser for the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. CROSSER. The language used is the technical language 
heretofore used dn regard to a similar vessel for Lake Michigan. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suitable for service on that lake, it says. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


They have one already 








If it is suitable for service there why not on other lakes? What 
is the difference in suitability so far as Lake Erie or Lake 
Michigan is concerned? 

Mr. CROSSER. Oh, there is a lot of difference. Lake Erie 


is much shaliower and more easily agitated by storms. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I um talking about the lakes. 
Mr. CROSSER. And the depth of Lake Superior is far 


greater than that of the others. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Sut a ship can draw only so much water. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not see any report or any direct state- 
ment that the Treasury Department has recommended this, or 
that the Budget has had a chance to look at it. I am very 
sympathetic with the work of the Coast Guard and such pur- 
poses as this, but unless the Coast Guard finds that it has a 
need for this ship, I do not see why it should be authorized. 

Mr. CROSSER. The commandant of the Coast Guard said 
to me that such a vessel should be provided for Lake Erie. 
There is no formal report. 

Mr, CRAMTON. With that statement from the gentleman 
I shall not object, but I suggest that it would be much better 
if the report contained a report from the Budget. 

Mr. CROSSER. I wanted revenue cutters for both Lake Erie 
and Lake Superior, because I think that they are both badly 
needed, and the fact is that the Coast Guard would like cutters 
for both of these likes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I never heard of the Coast Guard or any 
other department refusing any proper request. 

Mr. CROSSER. If the gentleman wants to take the responsi- 
bility for preventing the furnishing of this protection for human 
lives, well and good. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
rie? 

Mr. CROSSER. Not one. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Acting on my own knowledge, I know that 
such boats are necessary. With the gentleman’s statement that 
the Coast Guard desire this and that there is no ship on Lake 
Erie, I am not going to object. 


Has the Coast Guard such a ship on Lake 


Mr. CROSSER. Did the gentleman read the report that I 
filed with the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. That states the facts in regard to the matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If there is no such ship, I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is only one Coast Guard ship on the 


Great Lakes, and that is at the Sault. Years back there was a 
Coast Guard vessel on the Great Lakes, the Tuscarora, assigned 
to the port of Milwaukee. Recently we passed a bill 
Coast Guard vessel for service on Lake Michigan, and this is 
one to provide for Coast Guard service on Lake Erie. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the gentleman object to my proposed 
amendment ? 

Mr. CROSSER. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


No. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to construct and equip one Coast Guard cutter, to 
be of design and construction suitable for service in assisting shipping 
on the waters of Lake Erie: Provided, That the total cost of construe- 


tion and of original equipment of said Coast Guard cutter shall not 
exceed the sum of $650,000 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA 
insert “and other of the Great Lakes.” 


Line 6, after the word “ Erie,” 
The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE FROM WABASHA, MINN., TO NELSON, WIS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10823) to grant a right of way or easement over lands of the 
United States within the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life 





provided for Lake 


| object to a 
for a | 





Is there objection to the present considera- | 
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and Fish Refuge to the Wabasha-Nelson Bridge Co., assignee of 
the Wabasha Bridge Committee, for the construction of a bridge 
from Wabasha, Minn., to Nelson, Wis., as authorized by the act 
of March 10, 1928, as amended December 13, 1929. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 





Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I hope the request of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota will not be granted. Let three objectors remove this 


outrageous bill from the calendar, and if, in the closing days 
of the session, the bill comes up for consideration in the House 
under suspension of the rules we should yote almost unani- 
mously against its passage. 

I am surprised to find that a Member from the great progres- 
sive State of Minnesota introduced such a monopolistic mon- 
strosity. The Wabasha-Nelson Bridge Co. has by act of Con- 
gress obtained the right to erect a private toll bridge, and here 
we have a bill granting this company the right to construct a 
road to be used in connection with the toll bridge. This road 
right of way to be 200 feet wide and extend through a Govern- 
ment wild life and fish refuge. It is hardly conceivable that 
such legislation should be seriously offered and sponsored from 
the great progressive State of Minnesota. I object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I want the gentleman to know that this 
bridge is financed by local citizens of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
There is no monopolistic capital employed in the construction 
of this bridge. The bridge is now about half constructed. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I congratulate the gentleman 
on his efforts to try to pull the chestnuts of a colleague from 
Minnesota off the fire. This bill gives the private toll-bridze 
monopoly not only the right to build a toll bridge over the 


| Mississippi River, but it gives them the right to build a road 


200 feet wide in connection with said bridge within the confines 
of a Federal Government wild life and fish refuge. It further 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right and authority to 
permit this private toll-bridge company to use this 200-foot 
right of way for other than highway purposes. Section 2 pro- 
vides that this Wabasha-Nelson Bridge Co. will have the right 
to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, powers, 
und privileges conferred by this act with reference to the 200- 
foot right of way within the confines of the wild life and fish 
refuge. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will let the bill go over 
now under a unanimous-consent request, there will be no dan- 
ger, because as long as it goes over it is not passed; but if you 

unanimous-consent request that it shall go over 
and then not get three objectors later, the bill would pass in 
spite of the gentleman's opposition. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Although there is but a small 


attendance in the House now, I have confidence that there will 
| be three objectors, 


Therefore I renew my objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin, Mr. Cochran of Missouri, Mr. 
Parrerson, and Mr. LaGuarpta objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


GPORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN 1952 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting an address which I made on the 
radio the other evening on the subject of the coming George 
Washington celebration. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following speech by myself 
as associate director George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, over the National Broadcasting Co. system, Thursday, 
June 12, 1930: 


To understand George Washington and what he means to America of 
to-day we must think of him as a man and not as an ideal. 

As a man we can more nearly take his measure and estimate his 
greatness. The glamor that has surrounded his name has tended to 
obscure his human qualities. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon the heroic side of our greatest 
American. I want to impress upon the people of this country that 
George Washington was a normal man, subject to normal temptations, 
normal perplexities, and normal sorrows, 


1930 


The greatness of George Washington lies in the fact that 
mounted tremendous obstacles and accomplished his purposes 
sheer force of character and perseverance. 

Let us consider George Washington's career in the order of his out- 
standing accomplishments. 

First, there is the boy, the son of a Virginia farmer, living in the 
country and having limited educational advantages. 

This boy, destined by Providence 
a normal boy He was in sense a good boy, obedient and am 
bitious. Although he had scant opportunities for schooling, he made the 
most of what he had. 

At an age when other boys are mostly concerned in sports and play, 
George Washington was seriously devoted to the study of a profession. 
When barely 16 years old he was commissioned to perform a responsible 
piece of surveying work which sent him into the wilderness. There he 
encountered and privations that would have daunted a 
That he performed this work of surveying well has been 


shown by repeated resurveys along the lines he laid down. In 
thes« 


through 


for such historic achievements, was 
every 


dangers less 


sturdy soul. 


travels George Washington was marvelously observant and found 
time to make notes of what he saw that served him well in later life. 

We find him again, when not yet of age, commissioned to perform 
important military and diplomatic exploits into the frontier country. 

Inheriting the great estate of Mount Vernon, while still a young man, 
George Washington showed unusual interest in the subject of farming. 
He was the first scientific farmer in this country. He was the first 
student of methods of improving livestock, of rotating crops, and of 
diversified husbandry. Had George Washington done nothing more than 
devote himself to the study of agriculture, he would have been America’s 
pioneer authority on that subject. 

Not only was George Washington a farmer but he was of the 
foremost men of his time. He knew how to make his farms 
profitable. He had a commercial vision far beyond his contemporaries 
He organized corporations, opened mines and quarries, and did a consid- 
erable shipping business. 

George Washington 


one 
business 


was the first inland-waterways advocate. He 
actually surveyed and planned waterway connections between the Ohio 
Valley and the Atlantic seaboard, which 
because of the stress of the times. 

George Washington looked beyond 
thirteen Colonies and his eyes rested 
limits of the future Republic. To him, nrore than to any other man, is 
due that impetus to foreign trade which has ever been America’s out 
standing business policy. 

Although he lived in a period that produced many great men of 
varied attainments, in every character Washington was superior to all. 

But George 


he was unable to complete 
the 


Ocean 


the boundaries of original 
upon the Pacific as the 


Washington was too 
ful security of his plantation home. 
The state of the Colonies 
the judgment, 
Washington 
other man 


great a man to live in the peace 
The times called for leadership. 
demanded the resourcefulness, the 
and the character of its greatest men. 
had all of these qualities to a greater extent 
upon American soil. He was a natural leader 


courage, 
calm George 
than any 


and instilled 


the winning of the War of the Revolution a possibility Ilis leader 
ship overcame conditions so dispiriting and so discouraging that only 
he, of all the great men of his time, established 
dependence and enduring Government. 

It was Washington who realized more than any man of 
his time what the freedom of the Colonies meant to the men and women 
who were to come after him. It was his counsel, his judgment, and 
his sure knowledge of men that guided the infant Republic in the 
formation of our present system of Federal administration. 

In advocating American independence George Washington staked 
his life, his property, and the interests of his family. He realized, 
perhaps more than any other man, the hazards and uncertainties of 
a war for independence. Yet, having decided that such a war was 
inevitable, George Washington brought to the leadership of that war 
every quality necessary for victory. 

Great as were George 
greater were 


could have our in 


George 


Washington's achievements 
his achievements as a statesman 


as a soldier, 
and a citizen. 


As the first President, he faced problems never faced by any man. 
By his wisdom, by his patience, by his persistence he molded the desti 
nies of the young Republic and placed it upon a sure foundation for | 


future growth. 
new and interesting phases of his character. 

Has America sufficiently honored the memory of George Washington? 
I unhesitatingly say it has not. 
citizen to realize that the United States is preparing now to express 
in the most appropriate way possible the honor which is his due. 

The Congress of the United States, in recognition of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington which will be 
observed in 1932, has created a commission to formulate plans to fittingly 
honor his memory. 

At the head of this commission is the President of the United States, 
Other members of the commission are the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 4 United States 
Senators, 4 Members of the House of Representatives, and 8 presidential 
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he sur- | 


all of | 


| host of 
into his countrymen that spirit of confidence and devotion which made 
| 


| equally 
other European 


far | 





As we study the life of this great man there develop | 


It is gratifying to every American | 
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That commission has delegated the formulation of plans 
and organization of the work to two associate direct 
U. S. Grant, 3d, and myself 

Congress asked the governors of the various 
State commissions to cooperate with the national commission 
is one way the associate directors hope to make this celebration 
wide and all-American 

We have no exposition in mind 
concentration of material evidences of Nation's growth 

The celebration will be in the hearts of the people 
will be in the nature of a revival of knowledge of 
our greatest American, and the 

The Federal rnment has 
definitive writings of George 
a memorial edition in 
boulevard Washington and Mownt 
tion and will be one of the most beautiful 
A regional park for the National 
America, is now authorized by Congress as a Washington Me 
morial Parkway This great parkway will include seme of the beau 
tiful and historic places with which George Washington has been inti 
mately identified. 


Congress 


commissioners. 


ors, Lieut. Col, 


has States to appoint 
rhis 


nation- 


There 
the 


will be no world’s fair, no 
themselves. It 
and appreciation for 
being in all history. 
publication of all of the 
which will be published as 
The great memorial 
Vernon is under 
highways in all 


Capital, 


greatest human 


Gov authorized the 
Washington, 
approximately 25 volumes 


between construce- 


the world 
system unsurpassed in 


Ceorge 


has also 


Virginia, as a 


established Wakefield, 
national park and will erect upon 
the house in which Washington was born It 
to build in the city of Washington a great George 
auditorium, which is most urgently needed 

are Federal projects contributed, or to be 
Government itself. It is the the 
bring the message of George every 
every and every the 
want to offer an opportunity to each man, woman 


Washington's birthplace in 
replica of 


is also proposed 


the site a 


George 


Washington memorial 


These contributed, by 


associate 


the 
directors to 
every 


purpose of 


Washington to church, home, 


United We 
and child in America 


school, group of citizens in States 
to participate in this 
In our plans it is proposed to foster and encourage in all 


the country, local, regional, and State celebrations 


national celebration 

parts of 
celebrations 
It is hoped 
the 
is hoped 
will not 


These 
the people themselves will organize and take part in them 
that in 1952 there will not be a 
United States without 
that there will 


schoolroom or school building in 
Washington It 


church or a that 


its pictures of Ge 
not be a 


rge 


school or a home 


| display the American flag, with appropriate reminders of what it means 


in our national life. It is proposed to hold essay contests, 
plays, and exercises of similar kinds in public schools. In 
we want to enlist the cooperation of all the clubs, 


organizations, 


pageants, 
like 
associations 


manner 
fraternal 
and miscellaneous groups of people 

Not only do we want to impress upon the Nation its debt 
Washington but debt to heroes associated 
We want to remember those splendid men and women, many of 
foreign birth, who offered upon the altar of 
pendence We Von Steuben, De 
Muhlenbergs remember Carroll, Barry, 
We want to 


to George 
also our other with him, 
them of 
American 
Kalb, 
Knox, 


with 


their lives 


inde 
the 


the 


want to re 
We want to 
other Irish patriots 
Kosciusko, Pulaski, and other Polish 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, and De 
heroic women 


member and 
and 
gratitude 
remember 

host of 
Spanish 


remember 
heroes We want to 
Grasse, and all that 
of the Italian, Swedish 
who performed their parts so valiantly Many 
of them came from across the seas to help the cause of the Colonies 

George Washington the drew all brave men 
to him. George Washington was a man, above all others, who inspired 
confidence and ragged, hungry, 
troops who struggled triumphantly 
leadership. 

We Americans 


other 
and 


races, 


men and 


was magnet who those 


devotion those 


and 


among 
bravely 


and 
forward 


suffering 


under his 


to-day still have our differences in origin 
character. We still have different viewpoints and our 
opinions. We still struggle for various ideals and principles 
ean all rally to-day under the leadership of George Washington 
those splendid Americans of 200 years ago 

In honoring the memory of Washington, 
division and no dispute. He is so transcendently as to continue 
his influence down through the years. In all the records of his life, 
in every letter, speech, and act, which can be traced to him, there is 
not weakness, or mistake Wherever the flag flies 
those under its protecting folds should remember that it was 
Washington who established that fag and what it stands for In a 
world of bitterness, hostility, and oppression George Washington brought 
freedom and human liberty Wherever people are 
remenrber those men who gave the world freedom. Wherever there is 
protection, peace, and security, a prayer of thanksgiving 
offered that George Washington lived and wrought. 

We of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission have a 
mendous responsibility. It is our duty to arouse throughout the Nation 
a proper sense of gratitude to the founder of the Republic. In this 
task we can not act alone 

It is for all Americans of all nationalities and all creeds, of all 
conditions and circumstances, to meke the year 1932 a year of thought 
and reverence for the memory of George Warhington He was so intl- 
mately associated with all affairs of life, with the church, with state+ 


and in 
different 
but 
as did 


our 


we 


George there 


great 


can be no 


one one 


to-day, 
George 


free, they should 
should be 


tre- 
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with 








manship agricnuiture, with business, with education, with com- 
and, in fact, every phase of exalted citizenship, that no class of 
our people can disregard their debt to him 

In the task before the people themselves to give 
suggestions upon various phases of the celebration 


solicited upon any 


meres 


us we want us 


Correspondence is 


phase of the program It le especially desired that 
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officers of towns, cities, and school districts write their views upon the 
subject The associate directors also will welcome communicatioas | 
from officers of all kinds of civic organizations, both local and general. 
All such suggestions will be given prompt and careful attention. 
Please address your suggestions to the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington, D. C 

So let us now dedicate in our hearts the memory of this man. Let 
us resolve that we shall do him honor and reverence for what he was 
and what he has given to ué I Jeave with you this appeal to-nignt 


a Americans all, the freedom 


Washington brought into the world 


in and enlightenment which George 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CG). 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate Joint Resolution 190. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
suspend the rules and pass 8S. J. Res. 190. 
that he recognizes the gentleman now because he has to take a 
train. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


California moves to 
The Chair will state 


Senate Joint Resolution 190 
Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster General to accept the bid of 
the Mississippi Shipping Co. to carry mail between United States Gulf 
ports and the east coast of South America 


Whereas it appears that the Mississippi Shipping Co 


State 


a corporation of 
did on the 17th day of May, 1929, purchase the 
trade name, good will, and equipment of the steanrship service, known 
us the Gulf-Brazil River Plate Line, then being operated by the United 
States Shipping Board between United States Gulf ports and ports on 
the east coast of South America; and 

Whereas it appears that the said Mississippi Shipping Co. had cause 
to believe and did believe that at the time it purchased said line that 
a Government mail contract 
covered by 


and 


the of Louisiana 


for the carrying of mails over the route 
said line would be awarded to the purchaser of said line ; 


Whereas the Congress in the second deficiency act, approved March 
4, 1929, appropriated $3,400,000 for ocean mail contracts, $560,000 of 
which was de gnated by the Postmaster General in his testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee of the House as intended to be used for 
mail pay to the purchaser of said line; and 

Whereas it appears that the said Mississippi Shipping Co., the pur- 
chaser of said line, did, on the 31st day of March, 1930, submit a bid 
to carry the mail over said line at a rate of pay within the limits 
by and in compliance with the requirements of the 
Therefore be it 
That the Postmaster General is authorized at his dis- 
eretion to aecept said bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. for carrying 
the mails over said line, notwithstanding the provisions of section 407 
of the merchant nmarine act of 1928 in respect to the award of ocean 
mail contracts. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
California move to strike out the “ whereas ” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the “ whereas” 
will be stricken out. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

The SPEAKER. A second is demanded. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuakrpia] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, in May, 1929, the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co, purchased what is known as the Gulf-Brazil River 
Plate Line to the seacoast of South America. There were 12 
in this fleet. They purchased those vessels with the 
tacit understanding that they would get a mail contract to go 
with the line. The Shipping Board, of course, had no such 
authority to give the contract, because the contracts are let by 
the Postmaster General. When the bids came up for the mail 
eontract another line, which had not purchased any of these 
vessels, outbid the Mississippi Shipping Co. 

Under the law the Postmaster General has no authority to 
give a contract to any but the lowest bidder. It is the opinion 
of the Postmaster General, the opinion of the Shipping Board, 
and the opinion of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House, and the unanimous opinion of the 


law 
ostmaster General 
Resolved, etc., 


prescribed 


gentleman from 


clauses *¢ 
clauses 


vessels 


} 





| Senate—because this was passed in the Senate—that in 
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this 
particular instance the Mississippi Shipping Co. should be per- 
mitted to have the mail contract, and the purpose of this bill is 
to permit them te get this contract. 

Mr. LARSEN. Was the bid of the other company lower than 
the bid of the Mississippi Co.? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. There was a bid on a mileage basis. 
Mississippi Co., on class 6 ships, bid $2.50 a mile. The other 
bid was $1.74 a mile. On class 5 ships the Mississippi Co. bid 
wis $4 a mile, and the other company’s bid was $3.50 a mile. 
On classes 4, 3, and 2 ships the bids were identical. 

Mr. LARSEN. How much does that amount to in a year, 
practically? 

Mr. FREE. I have not figured out the exact amount, but it 
is not consequential? 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. I understand this is to authorize a mail con- 
tract to be awarded this shipping company, and the gentleman 
stated that the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
favored it. How about the Post Office Committee? Have they 
acted upon it, or do they pass upon such matters? 

Mr. FREE. They do not act upon these matters, but the 
Postmaster General is anxious to enter into this contract. Gen- 
eral legislation has already passed the House and is now in 
the Senate, but it is likely to get lost in the congestion. In the 
meantime this Mississippi Co. will go bankrupt if this contract 
is not consequential. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 

Mr. FREE. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If I remember correctly, the bill which 
passed the House and which is now pending in the other body 
provided that the Postmaster General would have authority 
generally to award mail contracts to purchasers of Shipping 
Board ships without competitive bidding. Is that not true? 

Mr. FREE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And this would simply permit the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co., one company, to have this contract? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
last company ? 
will there? 

Mr. FREE. Of course, there are lines which the Government 
would like to sell, particularly out of the Gulf, and those lines 
can not be sold unless mail contracts go with them, because the 
lines are losing considerable money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As the gentleman knows, I opposed very 
vigorously the bill to which he refers, the general bill? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If this will cure the situation, I will be 
glad to get it out of the way, but I dislike to see that bill come 
back and become the law, because I do not think it is fair to 
exempt any of these lines from competitive bidding. 

Mr. FREE. This is the only line that is involved in this way 
at the present time. This bill applies only to the Mississippi 
Co. I think everyone is agreed that that company is entitled to 
relief in this particular case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman join in opposition to 
the general bill if it comes back? As I understand it, and I have 
given it a great deal of thought and study and investigation, 
this is the only case where the purchase of Shipping Board 
ships has been made, and they desire to give a mail contract 
without bidding. If that will clean up the situation I think it 
would be a good thing. 

Mr. FREE. As far as I know, this is the only case of its kind, 

Mr. PALMER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman says this is the Mi: sissippi 
Shipping Line? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER, Why is the gentleman asking for special 
favors for any line? 

Mr. FREE. Because this line acted in extreme good faith. 
The Government has been wanting to sell the lines in the Gulf, 
The Government is maintaining them at a loss. The Mississippi 
Shipping Co. came in in good faith, the Shipping Board agreed 
to go as far as they could in helping them get a mail contract. 

They did talk to the Postmaster General and he was favor- 
able to giving them a contract, and then another company came 
in which at the present time has no ships on this line at all, and 
underbid the Mississippi company. Now, it is desirous to get 
rid of these lines. This is a very advantageous bid. This com- 
pany bid $2,700,000 for these ships and the line, and it is very 
advantageous to the Government that they take the line and 
get a contract, whereas if it goes to another company it will 


The 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Can the gentleman state if that is the 
If so, there will be no need for the bill then, 


1930 
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be of no benefit in selling the ships which they are trying to | 


dispose of. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the gentleman not think it would 
bad policy for the Government to give any specific company any 
special favors when, under the law, the lowest responsible bid- 
der is the one who should receive the mail contract’ 

Mr. FREE. I may say that a bill passed the House, I do not 
know whether the gentleman voted for it or not, giving the 
Postmaster General discretion in these matters, so that these 
contracts might go with the ships which the Government sells 
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Mississippi Valley is interested in the Gulf ports and in the 





| large traffie of the Gulf, and consequently in this line. 


be | 


und not go to other people who are not buying Government 
ships. 
Mr. PALMER. Does the gentleman mean to tell the House | 


that the Postmaster General is asking that as a special favor 
for this company? 

Mr. FREE. He is not asking it as a special favor. He is 
asking it as a matter of justice. He believes that this is only 
fair to this company, because the company has acted in utmost 
good faith. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. FREE. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it not a fact that, if this bill 
becomes law, the Government will save money in the end, be- 
cause this corporation will continue to operate the ships, and if 
they do not get a mail contract, the ships go back to the 
Shipping Board? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is this the case where bids were 
opened last fall and were canceled? 

Mr. FREE. No. The bids were not canceled. This com- 
pany was given an opportunity to increase its bid, and they 
increased their original bid from $1,155,285 to $2,700,000. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Did the gentleman’s commit- 
tee hold hearings on this bill? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Was it brought out in the 
hearings that this company which underbid the Mississippi 


Shipping Co.. had no boats running in this lane, the purpose of 
the low bid being to try to put the Mississippi Shipping Co. out 
of business se that they could get in and have a monopoly on 
the trade? 

Mr. FREE. Of course, the contention of that company 
that it would get ships somewhere and put them on this run, 


is 


Where they would get them I do not know, but they would not | 


get Government ships. In other words, they could not get this 
line, because it is already sold. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This corporation which under- 
bid the Mississippi Shipping Co. did not want any competition. 
Is that not the fact? 

Mr. FREE. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. I yield. 


Mr. McFADDEN. So, this company for 10 years prier was 
operating, carrying the mails under contract? 


Mr. DAVIS. It was not carrying mails under contract, be- 
cause the Jones-White bill authorizing that was not enacted 
| until 1928, and shortly thereafter this line was sold and this 
company became the purchaser. One of the reasons, as was 
stated on the floor by the advocates of the Jones-White bill, 
advocating these ocean mail contracts, was that it would ex 
pedite the sale of the various Shipping Board services and in 


sure the maintenance of the services by private companies; 
permit the Shipping Board and the Government to get out of 
the business by selling them, and then having the purchaser 
obtain a mail contract. If this company should not obtain this 
mail contract it will simply mean that the ships will have to 
go back to the Government because the company can not com 
plete paying for them, and can not operate them in competi 
tion with another line which given a mail contract and 
which comes in and establishes a service in competition with it 

Mr. McFADDEN. What was the amount bid 
for carrying the mail? 

Mr. DAVIS. They bid $2.50 per mile on most of the ships. 

Mr. McFADDEN. What is it in total? 

Mr. DAVIS. It amounts to $560,000 a year, and they are to 
make not less than 36 round-trip sailings per annum. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In other words, the Government is paying 
$560,000 a year subsidy to these people for buying these ships? 

Mr. DAVIS. No; that is not it at all. The Government has 
entered into contracts for over $20,000,000 in mail contracts, and 
out of the $20,000,000 less than $1,000.00 goes to the Gulf, not 
withstanding the fact that about one-third of the foreign com 
merce of the United States goes in and out of the Gulf. and 
notwithstanding the fact that the Jones-White Act stated that 
these contracts should be equitably distributed among the 
different sections of the country and different ports. If it is a 
subsidy it is a subsidy with respect to all of these other com- 
panies in the North Atlantic and Pacific who have been awarded 
these mail contracts aggregating over $20,000,000 and all of 
them, except one, I believe, were awarded the mail contracts at 
the highest price permitted under the Jones-White Act 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then it is a fact that we are awarding 
contracts to people or companies for the purpose of selling the 
ships and we are paying a higher price for the carrying of the 
mails as an inducement to these companies to buy these boats, 
as in this instance, $560,000? Is that the general prirciple that 
is established? 

Mr. DAVIS. 


is 


of this lowest 


As a matter of fact, most of the mail contracts 


| that have been awarded have been awarded to lines which never 


purchased their ships from the Shipping Board at all. But, as 
I said, and I stand by it, one of the motives back of the Jones- 
White bill was that it was thought it would enable the Ship 
ing Board to dispose of its Shipping Board services, as they were 
intending to do and apparently determined to do, and at the 
Same time insuring the continued maintenance of the services 
instead of wrecking them and losing the large amounts which 


| had been expended in establishing them. 


Mr. McFADDEN. The Mississippi Shipping Co. was or- 
ganized for the purpose of buying these boats? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Especially for that purpose? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As a matter of fact, if this bill is passed | 
they will receive a subsidy for buying and operating those 
bouts? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. I yield. 


Mr. DAVIS. I wish to state to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen] that the Mississippi Shipping Co., as 
managing operator, had been operating these ships in this serv- 
ice, in regular sailings, for 10 years. The line was advertised 
und sold by the Shipping Board. The Mississippi Shipping Co. 
acquired the line at a price of about $2,800,000, and they paid 
$700,000 in cash, and, under the advertisement of sale and con- 


Mr. McFADDEN. Referring to the Mississippi Shipping Co. 


buying these particular boats, can the gentleman tell us how 
much they paid down on these boats? 

Mr. DAVIS. About $700,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And the total purchase price was how 
much ? 


Mr. FREE. Two million seven hundred thousand dollars. 


| The gentleman from Pennsylvania should understand that this 


tract of purchase which they made, they contracted to operate | 


these ships in the same service and in regular, specified sailings, 
under the American flag, for not less than five years. They 
are now operating under that contract. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Do I understand they had been operating 
the same boats under lease from the Government? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; for 10 years. 

Mr. McFADDEN. For 10 years prior to this time? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And it is a local company, is it? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is a local company. The stockholders are 
citizens of New Orleans, some in St. Louis I believe, and [ 
think some of the stockholders live in Chicago; but the whole 


| wrong side of this question. 


line was being maintained at a great 
as a matter of fact, the Government 
appear on the face of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Government was operating the lines? 

Mr. FREER. The Government was operating the lines and the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. was the operator for the Government, 
and the line was being maintained at a loss, so that the giving 
of this contract is not going to mean that the Government is 
going to be out that whole amount of money, because it has been 


loss before this sale, so, 
is not losing what would 


out a lot of money all the while. 

Mr. McFADDEN. What was the annual loss? 

Mr. FREE. I have forgotten, but quite a considerable amount. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speuker, I regret exceedingly—and I 
think it is a distinct loss to the country and to the future of the 
American merchant marine—that our very able and distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee, Judge Davis, is now on the 


He has rendered some very useful 
service in checking the beginning of the consideration and the 
administration, if you please, of the merchant marine act, and 
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to see him and hear him take the floor in defense of this bill is | 


a matter of grave concern to me and should be to everybody 
else who has the interest of the merchant marine at heart. 

Now, gentlemen, questions were 
operated Shipping Board ships prior to this contract. The 
answer is yes; but that is not the complete answer, gentlemen. 
This company operated Shipping Board ships for 10 years at 
a loss and was paid for doing it. No one can deny that. They 
had these Government ships, the Government sustained all of 
the losses and they were paid handsomely for losing Govern- 
ment money. Then they purchased these ships—I am sure 
there can not be any difference on the facts—after the ships 
were reconditioned, at a sum way below the market price of 
the ships. The sale in and of itself was a subsidy, and now 
they come in and they want the mail contract without competi- 
tive bidding. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania asked the gentleman from 
Tennessee and the gentleman from California about the mail 
contracts. My friend from Pennsylvania should understand 
that does not mean they are going to carry any mail. That 
does not mean they will carry one pound of first-class mail. 
I read into the Recorp the Export Line’s sailings and the 
amount of mail carried by those ships. In one insiance it was 
one pound of first-class mail, for which they received $24,000. 
In another case three pounds of first-class mail were carried. 
Of course, it is a subsidy, « plain subsidy, called a mail contract. 

Let us understand the facts. When the bill was before the 
House ov the call of the Merchant Marine Committee, I 
opposed it. The bill provided that the Postmaster General 
could issue a mail contract to purchasers of Shipping Board 
vessels without competitive bidding. That bill was very broad 
and it afforded an opportunity for very much favoritism be- 
cause, I repeat, the purchasers of Shipping Board vessels are 
in most cases operators who, through their incompetency, 
through lack of experience, and other reasons which I need not 
mention here, were paid for losing money for the Government. 
Then they purchased these ships, and they refused to enter into 
fair and open competitive bidding. We find, then, that there is 
objection to that bill, and yet we are now confronted with a 
resolution which will permit the Mississippi Shipping Co. to 
come in under the wire. 

If we could end it here, a few million dollars more or less in 
comparison with what is being wasted at this time, would not 
make much difference, but we have no assurance either from 
the gentleman from California or the gentleman from Tennessee, 
in the absence of the chairman, the gentleman from New Jersey 


{Mr. Len pact], that the bill giving blanket authority for such 


awarding of mail contracts without competitive bidding will 
not be abandoned. If we could have such assurance, it would 
not be so bad; but we have not even that assurance and the sole 
purpose of this, as the resolution frankly states, is to permit the 


Mississippi Shipping Co. to obtain this contract without bidding. | 


Gentlemen, we are not going to build up an American mer- 
chant marine if subsidies are to be given to companies and to 
individuals who specialize in losses and in the operation of ships 
as a failure. 
ence, and hopeless failure. Just think of it. I will defy anyone 
to point out in the history of commerce or of industry where 
our operators have been paid a premium on their losses. 
not sufficient to have paid them a premium or a salary for oper- 


ating at a loss, but we now want to provide that when we sell | 


them a ship at far below the market value of the ship, they are 
to receive a mail contract equal to the commissions or to the 
premiums which they received theretofore for operating the ship 
at a This is your merchant marine act as it is being 
administered at this time, and this is not going to build up an 
American merchant marine, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As I understood the answer of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to my question, this shipping company is 
paying down $700,000 in the purchase of these boats, 


loss, 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Did they pay that in cash? Who will 
stand up here and say they paid $700,000 in cash? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; that is my information, from a reliable 
source—that they have paid $700,000 on the ships. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
their market value? 

Mr. DAVIS. They contracted to pay the highest price that 
has been paid for cargo vessels of the Shipping Board since the 
World War. That is how much they paid. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much a ton? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think about $28 a ton. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And is it not true that the Shipping 
Board paid over $35 a ton to recondition these ships? 

Mr. DAVIS. No; I am sure that is not the fact. 


How much are the ships worth based on 








usked whether this company | 





This is a premium on incompetency, lack of experi- | 


It is | 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much did they pay to recondition the 
ships? 

Mr. DAVIS. I am advised that $357,727 was spent in recon- 
ditioning these 12 ships. Of course, all the ships that have 
been laid up, before they are put into service, frequently have 
to have some reconditioning, but these ships have been in serv- 
ice for years and years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is why they need reconditioning. 
The gentleman, who is an expert on our merchant marine, 
knows that. ’ 

Mr. DAVIS. The Shipping Board put the ships in good, 
serviceable condition, I presume. This Mississippi Shipping Co. 
will be required to build some entirely new ships, larger and 
speedier ships, to be placed in the service, if they get the 
contract, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And for which the Government will lend 
them 75 per cent of the value of each ship, is not that correct? 

Mr. DAVIS. That is true: just like any other company that 
borrows money to build ships. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And is it nov also true that in many in- 
stances in the sale of Shipping Board vessels they were sold to 
former operators for less than what it cost to recondition such 
ships? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; there have been some instances of that 
kind, and I disapprove of it just as much as the gentleman 
from New York, and have several times criticized individual in- 


| stances of that kind. 


Mr. McFADDEN. The question I want to ask the gentleman 
is this. Am I correct that in addition to this, this shipping 
company is to get as a subsidy $560,000 each year this contract 
runs? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and without necessarily carrying 
any first-class mail. As the gentleman knows, there are several 
classes of ships. For instance, if there is a sailing of a fast 
ship, a nonsubsidized fast ship, the Post Office Department must 
necessarily send the first-class mail on that ship and pay the 
regular rate, while the ship of this line may sail the same day, 
out of the same port, to the same destination and carry only 
parcel post and third-class mail, for which it will receive this 
$560,000 for the 36 guaranteed trips under its mail contract. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does the gentleman from New York make 
the statement here that many ships have been sold for less than 


| it cost to recondition them and that they have also provided a 
| further subsidy in the letting of these contracts? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I notice in this bill it is provided that the 


| Postmaster General is authorized at his discretion to accept 


said bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. for carrying the mails 
over said lines, notwithstanding the provisions of section 407 
of the merchant marine act of 1928. Now, notice what section 
407 is: 

Each contract for the carrying of ocean mails under this title shall 
be awarded to the lowest bidder who, in the judgment of the Post- 
master General, possesses such qualifications as to insure proper per- 
formance of the mail service under the contract. 


In other words, you seek in this bill that I am asked to vote 
for to take away this power and to authorize the Postmaster 
General to make this award to this particular company regard- 
less of what its bid may be. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly; and to companies and indi- 
viduals, if you please, in every instance who operated Govern- 


| ment ships theretofore at a loss aud were paid for it. 


Mr. PALMER. 
that. 

Mr. FOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 


Absolutely. I could not vote for a bill like 


Mr. FOSS. Does the Postmaster General recommend the 
passage of this bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; he does; and I will say in all 


frankness it is one of those situations that the present admin- 
istration inherited from the previous administration, and there 
may be a moral obligation, because the Shipping Board has 
been playing favorites and has been making promises that it 
was not authorized under the law to make, and this is one of 
the things that we inherit from the incompetency of the Ship- 
ping Board and from the favoritism of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, Mr. O’Connor; and President Hoover ought to 
take him out of there if he ever hopes to have the merchant 
marine act administered intelligently. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is en the motion of the gen- 


tleman from California to suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution as amended. 








The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 

Frem) there were 48 ayes and 21 noes. 
So, two-thirds having yoted in favor thereof, the rules were 

suspended and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GRADING AND CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9110) for the grading 
and Classification of clerks in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, and providing compensation therefor, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Pennsylvania’? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of 
House Mr. Tempie, Mr. Fisu, and Mr. LINTHICUM. 

APPLYING 

Mr. JENKINS. 
pass the bill (H. 
Coast Guard. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


OF CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


the 


the 


THE PENSION LAWS TO THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
R. 12099) to apply the pension laws to the 
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and approved January 28, 1915, the Coast Guard was declared a 
part of the military forces of the United States 
pension disability 
and the Navy. 


They have no 
status similar to that enjoyed by the Army 
This simply extends to them the same disability 


| pension as is provided for by law for the Army and the Navy. 


It meets with the approval of the Budget and of the Treasury 
Department, and I think in justice to the Coast Guard it ought 
to pass. We should no longer deny them this measure of simple 
justice. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. BACON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In the event that death occurs 
in line of duty, what pension would the widow get under the 
terms of this bill? 

Mr. BACON. That is all set out in the report. It would be 
just the same as in the case, under existing law, of a soldier 
or Sailor in the Regular Army or Navy. This bill merely gives 
the same benetits to the Coast Guard now enjeyed under exist- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| ing law by the Army and Navy. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of sections 4692, 4693, 4702, | 
and 4703, Revised Statutes of the United States, with subsequent 


amendatory acts, commonly known as the general pension law, be ex- 
tended to the officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard and their 
widows, children, and other dependents, under the same regulations and 
restrictions as are or may be provided by law with respect to officers 
and enlisted men of the Army and Navy. 

Sec. 2. The benefits provided by this act shall for 


include claims 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. There is no reason that anyone 
can advance why the Congress of the United States should not 
immediately revise the general pension laws of this country. 
You take a marine killed in Nicarauga and his mother, his de- 
pendent mother, will get $12 a month. That is outrageous 

Mr. BACON. I agree with the gentleman, but that question 


| is not involved in this bill. 


pension based upon diseases contracted, or death or injury incurred, in | 
service and in line of duty, from and after the date of approval of this | 


act: Provided, however, That the date of commencement of pension 
granted hereunder shall commence from date of filing application in the 
Bureau of Pensions, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. That no claim agent or attorney or other person shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee of more than $10 for services 
in preparing, presenting. or prosecuting a claim for original pension 
under this act; and no more than $2 in a claim for increase of pen- 
sions, which fee shall be payable only on the order of the Commissioner 
of Pensions; and any person who shall, directly or indireetly, otherwise 
contract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully 
withhold from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the 


| saving of life at sea, 


pension allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall | 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
for each and every offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JENKINS. I ask unanimous consent that a 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this is a bill reported unanimously from the Committee 
on Pensions and seeks to provide pensions for the Coast Guard. 
At present the Coast Guard of the country, which is stationed 
around lighthouses and life-saving stations, does not 
within the purview of present pension legislation. 

They are enlisted as men are enlisted in the Army and the 
Navy and serve out their enlistment, subject to court-martial, 
and so forth. They are in every respect a military organization, 
except in time of peace they are not strictly a military organi- 
zation but an adjunct to the Army and Navy. In time of war 
they automatically pass into a military organization of 
country. 

This bill seeks to put them under the regular pension law 
and provides the same pensions as are given to soldiers of the 
Army and if any of them are in the Navy the same as they 
get in the Navy. 

This bill is fostered principally by those Members who are 
naturally interested in the Coast Guard and have Coast Guards 
in their districts. I am not so familiar as are some other 
Members, I am presenting it because the chairman of the com- 


second be 


come 


the | 


mittee is not here, being otherwise engaged on important legis- | 


lative matters. I 
districts. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to take much of 
the time of the House, but I want to point out that this law will 
only cost a maximum of $30,000 a year. Under the law passed 


will yield time to Members from those 





Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I objected last time to this bill 
when it was under consideration. I would like to know of the 
gentleman from New York [|Mr. Bacon] whether this will not be 
an encouragement to the Coust Guard to go out and shoot people 
without justification, as the evidence has disclosed in several 
cases. 

Mr. BACON. 
this legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. We desire to be buman in our consideration 
of the Coast Guard and help them, but, on the other hand, they 
ought to be humane in the performance of their duty. 

Mr. BACON. The major function of the Coast Guard is the 
and if a coast guardsman is injured, for 
example, on the Aliskan coast, in an endeavor to save lives at 
sea, under the present situation he can not receive any pension. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And is it not a fact that the Coast Guard by 
international agreement patrols the iceberg lane’ 

Mr. BACON. That is true. It is one of the most hazardous 
services in our Government. The self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty by the Coast Guard is not exceeded by any other Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And that service has been of inestimable value 
to the people of the United States and the people of the world 
aus well. 

Mr. BACON. 
dollars. 

Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is involved in 


It has saved thousands of lives and millions of 


BRIGGS. And would 


we probably have had many 
Titanic disasters otherwise. 
Mr. BACON, That is true. 


Mr. MEAD. For the sake of the peace of mind for the gen 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. SABarH] is it not true that we will 
restore the Coast Guard to its former glory as soon as we elimi 
nate prohibition, which will take place very shortly’ 

Mr. BACON. That is another question that is not 
in this legislation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, 
tleman from North Carolina |Mr. Warren}. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there are more Coast Guard stations in my district than any 
other one in the Nation. It is my pleasure to know personally 
all of the men in those stations and to be on intimate terms of 
friendship with them, for I have never known a more honor 
able, capable, or efficient class in my life. I have visited all of 
these stations, and therefore have come in closest contact with 
the Coast Guard and its work. I have personally seen the 
surfboats toil through mountainous seas and bring to safety 
human beings, and I have seen men, women, and children 
landed in the breeches buoy when all hope seemed lost. 

Since I first entered Congress 1 became interested in this 
legislation, and believe that the first speech ever made in this 
body on the subject was by me over four years ago. The bill 
now under consideration is a committee bill, and is a result of 
bills introduced by Mr. Bacon of New York, Mr. Cramton of 
Michigan, and myself in cooperation between us.\ I was asked 
to sponsor it by hundreds of members of the Coast Guard from 
Maine to Florida. 

This bill, stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS], applies the pension laws to the Coast Guard in the 
same manner as they apply to the Army and Navy. I am sure 
that only a very few Members knew that there was this in- 


involved 


I yield five minutes to the gen- 


is 
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equality. No an authority on government than the late 
Martin B. Madden heard of it only a few days before his death, 
and assured me if he lived he would wipe out this discrimina- 
The provisions of the bill are a disappointment to me 
because they do not go far enough. 


less 


tion 


to the time the organization was given its present name, and 
pensions should apply from that time. Since 1925, 62 
brave men have lost their lives on account of the law-enforce- 


ment activitie 
pendency 
with ix 


of the Coast Guard, and their widows, if de 
was proven, were turned adrift by the Government 
mo pay that their husbands received. I 
uppealing to the House, however, to pass this measure, because 
it has the approval of the Budget, and in my opinion is the 
best we cun get at this time. 1 hope that when it goes to 
the Senate it will see fit to liberalize it, and, failing in that, we 
Will strive to get additional legislation in future years. 

It is a source of itification to me that we are now willing 
to go this far, and to right a wrong that has always existed. 
The passage of this bill will bring joy and encouragement to 
the Coast Guard, and I hope there will not be a vote against it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr, Speaker, [ yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CocuHran}. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
to extend the provisions of the general pension laws to the 
members of the Coast Guard. Men who daily risk their lives 
in discharge of their duty are certainly entitled to this recogni- 


ths 


ore 


ere 


eral pension law. If the widow of a member of the Coast 
Guard elected to accept a pension should her husband lose his 
life in line of duty—and remember that the duty of the Coast 
Guard is Do longer confined to saving lives at sea but to stopping 
rum runners, and at all times in danger of stopping their bul- 
lets—she would receive the sum of $12 per month and $2 addi- 
tional for every child under 16 years of age. 

The soldiers, sailors, and marines are subject to our general 
pension law. Let one be killed in line of duty and if married 
his wife and children receive the $12 a month and $2 for each 
additional child. This also applies to our marines killed in 
Nicaragua. 

My contention is that the Congress should revise the general 
pension law of the country. 
und Naval Establishment, so that in the event the men are in- 
jured or lose their lives in time of peace they will receive 
proper recognition, 

In the case of the officers the rates of pension range from $15 
to $30, and is determined by the rank of the officer at the time 
of the incurrence of the disability or death. This is shown on 
page 4 of the report. 

I want to express the hope that the Pension Committee of the 
House will take up the question of revising the general pen- 
sion law as soon as the Congress meets in December. We are 
taking care of the World War, Spanish War, Indian wars, Civil 
War, and Mexican War veterans, so why not do justice to those 
serving in the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY}. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this is a bill that should have passed years ago. The 
Coast Guard is one of the most effective organizations in the 
country. I am proud to know that our Government is now 
going to take care of the dependents of these worthy men and 
give to them the same pensionable status as in the Army and 
the Navy. I have quite a number of Coast Guard stations in 
my district and I know the hardships that these people have 
to undergo. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
that this bill, if enacted, would take care of the Immigration 
Bureau patrol when it is transferred into the unified patrol 
under the Coast Guard management? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I should think so, and if it does not, I 
should be pleased to have it do so. The Coast Guard is older 
than the Navy. The Coast Guard was here before the Navy. 
It is the only service in the Government that is not taken care 
of by a pensionable status. I know the case of one boy who was 
badly crippled on a winch on one of these Coast Guard cutters. 
He died from these injuries, and his people have never received 
a cent of any kind from the Government because there was no 
pensionable status. 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrrrr], who was the 
author of the bill to take care of the disabled members of the 
old life-saving service. I am delighted that we are at last 
giving the Coast Guard some of the things to which they are 
entitled, as in this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurrorp]. 


I see before me my distinguished friend, | 


| receded, and we provided retirement pay. 
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The bill ought to go back | 


am | 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, until I heard the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr, WARREN] say that there were more 
Coast Guard stations in his district than in any other, I thought 
there were more in mine. Of course, it is my duty as well as 
my pleasure to say a word for this bill. 

I consider that at the present time this service is the real 
military arm of the Government that stands in peace times to be 
fired upon in real warfare. Having lived near the seacoast all 
my life, I realize that these men are in constant danger of 
life in fighting the elements and as well as enforcement of the 
laws against smuggling. My chief pleasure in advocating this 
bill at this time is that I do not think there will be any such 
large turnovers in the service in the future. We must make 


| the service more attractive. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes | 


| ter Service. 


My old sea captain friends like to tell me that we now have 
so many youngsters in the Coast Guard that if a wreck occurs 
volunteers from the old-timers would be needed. I think this 
bill is an act of justice and will make our Coast Guard Service 
more attractive and efficient. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the temper of the 
House, and its desire on every opportunity to extend the 
pension laws of the Government to the civilian service of the 
country. This is just the beginning of the extension of the 
pension laws to all persons employed in the civilian activities 
of the Government. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 


JOHNSON] Suggests that the Immigration Service will presently 
tion, but I rise now to complain of the inadequacy of our gen- | 


be brought under the Coast Guard Service. Some of the older 
Members, perhaps a half-dozen only, or maybe more, will re 
member the efforts made by the late head of this service, Mr. 
Kimball, who fought for 10 or 15 years to get retirement pay 
for members of this service, then known as the Revenue Cut- 
There were then some old-fashioned Representa- 
tives who opposed the entering wedge of retirement pay for that 


| civilian character of service, but the pressure became so great 


that those who had been opposing that character of legisla- 
tion for fear of the precedent that would be established at last 
Now you propose 
to give a pensionable status to the Coast Guard, regardless of 
whether the disabilities are incurred in war or in peace time. 


| To-day they are recipients of the benefits of the compensa- 


Make provisions for our Military | 








tion service. If you pass this law the next step will inevitably 
be to extend it to the Lighthouse Service, the Immigration Serv- 
ice, and then to every civilian employee. I take this oppor- 
tunity now to point out the inevitable trend that Congress is 
pursuing and will pursue when we pass this character of leg- 
islation, to include not only compensation pay, but pension- 
able status to all civilian classes in the Government. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 

On motion of Mr. JENKINS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


DONATIONS OF SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 12343. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 12343. The Clerk will 


| report it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, accept on behalf of the United States the donation of sites 
for public buildings, etc., in cases when allocation of funds have been 
or may hereafter be reported to Congress under the provisions of the 
public buildings act, approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory 
thereof, notwithstanding that specific authorization for the acquisition 
of sites in such cases may not yet have been made by Congress. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

The SPEAKER. 
second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarp1A] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
bill has been up before. It was introduced by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who is unavoidably absent to-day 
looking after the business of the Government. 

Under the existing law the Secretary of the Treasury has the 
authority to accept the gift of the site of a public building where 


Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
The gentleman from New York demands a 


195 
* 


Congress has already appropriated the money to construct a 
building. All this bill does is this: That where the Treasury 
Department has allocated funds to a place and Congress has not 
yet appropriated money for that place, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to accept the gift of a title for a public 
building site in that town. 

This is not a matter that I have any more than a passing 
interest in, inasmuch as there is no place in my cummunity that 
is proposing to offer to give to the Government a site. But up 
at Wellsboro, Pa., a gentleman whose name I am unable to give 
you at the present time passed away some time ago, and he had 


a provision in his will in which he gave to the Federal Govern- | 


ment a valuable site in that town upon which to build a public 
building. He also put a clause in his will to the effect that if 
this land was not accepted on or before July 1, 1930, this legacy 
would lapse and become a part of his residuary estate, and the 
Government would lose it. 

Now, I am informed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Kiess], who represents that district in Congress, that the 


people of that town are very much interested in the Government | 


having permission to accept this site, and if this bill is passed 
we could accept that site. 

I understand from 
priations that there are several other places throughout the 
country where offers are made to donate sites to the Federal 
Government if authority were given to accept them. 

I know of no reason why this legislation should not become 
law, because there are certain places in this country where it 
is very hard to get sites, where the Government is held up, it 
might be said, by people in the furnishing of sites. If there 
is an Oasis in the desert where people are so liberal and so 


site for a public building, I think they should be allowed the 
privilege of gratifying their ambition to be charitable. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman think this is good 
policy ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. MICHENER. 


I do. 

Does the gentleman not think it will have 
the effect that, throughout the country, there will be sites 
tendered for buildings in certain localities in order to get 
preference in location of a new post office? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think it would have that effect at 
all. The only place a site can be accepted under the terms of 
this bill is a place where the Government has signified its in- 
tention to erect a building by allocating funds authorized by 
law for that purpose. 

Mr. MICHENER. It occurred to me that it might happen 
there would be a town in which a new post office was to be 
constructed. There would be a fight, as there often is, between 
locations. As a matter of fact, for the benefit of the town, the 
post office should go in a given location, but some one in a more 
undesirable part of the town tenders a site to the Government. 
If the Government does not accept that site but determines to 
buy a site in a more desirable part of the town, will the Govern- 
ment not be criticized severely by Members of this body who 
do not understand the circumstances but who will say the 
Government bought a site in preference to accepting one 
donated? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I bring to the attention of my colleague 
[Mr. MicHENER] that, if this bill does not pass, the Government 
will proceed to buy sites and advertise for bids, and the un- 
desirable site which my colleague speaks of may be placed in 
the bid at $1, which conforms with the law and which brings 
about the situation just as my colleague states in connection 
with a donation. 

Mr. MICHENER. But the condition suggested by my col- 
league is entirely theoretical. We have been operating under 
the present law for a long time, and the condition which the 
gentleman suggests might arise has never risen. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think, due to the fact that we have long 
had the policy of accepting donations when it seemed desirable 
to the department and the Congress, it is also a demonstration 
that my colleague’s theory is one based on theory rather than 
on practical danger. As a matter of fact, a site will not be 
accepted as a donation when offered unless it seems to be a 
desirable one. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree with my colleague, and I want 
to continue the policy which has proved so satisfactory, and 
wherever we have cases where we should accept a donation I 
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| a fact that in the law to-day 
| sion is made for the acceptance by the Government of sites in 
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think we should pursue the course which we have always pur- 
sued and ask Congress to determine the matter rather than some 
agency or some bureuu. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will suggest to the gentleman that Con 
gress does not select these sites in any instance. They are 
selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, under existing law. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no doubt about that, but that is 
beside the question. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In the selection of sites for post-office build- 
ings they must be where they will be most accessible to the 
railroads which bring in the mail. They will have to do that. 
If a site was bought at some end of the town where it was 
out of the reach of the railroads, just because they could get 
a site there would be no reason for getting it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Of course, the gentleman is partly right 
and partly wrong in his last statement. 

I am advised that they do take into consideration the ques- 
tion of railroads in the larger cities, but in the smaller places, 
where most of the offices go, the question of the location of the 
railroad is not a factor. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There might 


be some cases where it is not, 


g | but in my home town they have two railroad depots and they 
the members of the Committee on Appro- 


located the Federal building just as nearly half way between 
these two depots as possible. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
the public buildings’ law— provi 


that language which says that sites may be acquired by pur- 
chase, exchange, or otherwise. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; but that only applies where an appro- 


, : | priation has been made for a site or building, while this bill 
charitably inclined that they want to give to this Government a | 


extends it further and makes it apply to cases where there has 
been nothing but an allocation made. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand; but it is just an extension of 
the principle already contained in the law. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. In lines 4 and 5 the bill provides for the 
acceptance on behalf of the United States the donation of sites 
for public buildings, “and so forth.” It seems to me that is 
strange legislative language, and I would like to ask the gentle- 
man why that is included in this bill, and just what does it 
mean? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I did not draw this bill. It was introduced 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. [Mr. Byrns], as I said be- 
fore. I wish to call the gentleman's attention to the deficiency 
appropriation bill which will come up to-morrow. In that bill 
he will find that expression scattered all through it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is that the justification for putting a fool 
statement like that in permanent legislation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Ido not know whether it is a fool statement 
or not, but I do know this statement is included in the appro- 
priation bill you are going to pass on to-morrow. 

Mr. MICHENER. I appreciate the fact that under suspen- 
sion of the rules a bill is passed without amendment. Is it the 
gentleman's intention to pass this bill without amendment? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have made a motion to suspend the rules 
and pass this bill, and under the rules no amendment can be 
offered, 

Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. PALMER. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
I notice that under the provisions of this bill 
the Secretary of the Treasury is given the right to accept 
donations. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think 
that would have a tendency to sell these offices, so to speak, to 
the highest bidder, and that these buildings would be erected 
where the most money was offered? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Most assuredly I do not. 

Mr. PALMER. Under the present policy and system these 
buildings are erected where there is an actual need and demand, 
but such a provision as this might lead these officials to act re- 


| gardless of any such policy. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think so. 

Mr. PALMER. And might cause these buildings to be erected 
where they should not properly go. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Under the language— 

Accept on behalf of 
public buildings 


the United States the donation of sites for 


site with 
In other words, would there be any danger of 


would there be any danger of some one accepting a 
reservations? 
getting a site without at the same time getting the fee simple 
title? 
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equality. No less an authority on government than the late 
Mariin B. Madden heard of it only a few days before his death, 
and assured me if he lived he would wipe out this discrimina- 
tion. The provisions of the bill are a disappointment to me 
becuuse they do not go far enough. The bill ought to go back 
to the time the organization was given its present name, and 
should apply from that time. Since 1925, 62 
brave men have lost their lives on account of the law-enforce- 


Pensions 


ment activities of the Coast Guard, and their widows, if de- 
pendency was proven, were turned adrift by the Government 
with six months’ pay that their husbands received. I am 
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| 
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appealing to the House, however, to pass this measure, because | 


it has the approval of the Budget, and in my opinion is the 
best we can get at this time. I hope that when it goes to 
the Senate it will see fit to liberalize it, and, failing in that, we 
will strive to get additional legislation in future years. 

It is a source of gratification to me that we are now willing 
to go this far, and to right a wrong that has always existed. 
The passage of this bill will bring joy and encouragement to 
the Coast Guard, and I hope there will not be a vote against it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri |Mr. CocHran}. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
to extend the provisions of the general pension 
members of the Coast Guard. 


laws to 
Men who daily risk their lives 


| laws against smuggling. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, until I heard the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] say that there were more 
Coast Guard stations in his district than in any other, I thought 
there were more in mine. Of course, it is my duty as well as 
my pleasure to say a word for this bill. 

I consider that at the present time this service is the real 
military arm of the Government that stands in peace times to be 
fired upon in real warfare. Having lived near the seacoast all 
my life, I realize that these men are in constant danger of 
life in fighting the elements and as well as enforcement of the 
My chief pleasure in advocating this 
bill at this time is that I do not think there will be any such 
large turnovers in the service in the future. We must make 
the service more attractive. 

My old sea captain friends like to tell me that we now have 


| SO Many youngsters in the Coast Guard that if a wreck occurs 


Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes | 
the | 
| of the 


in discharge of their duty are certainly entitled to this recogni- | 


tion, but I rise now to complain of the inadequacy of our gen- 
eral pension law. If the widow of a member of the Coast 
Guard elected to accept a pension should her husband lose his 
life in line of duty—and remember that the duty of the Coast 
Guard is no longer confined to saying lives at sea but to stopping 
rum runners, and at all times in danger of stopping their bul- 
lets—she would receive the sum of $12 per month and $2 addi- 
tional for every child under 16 years of age. 

The soldiers, sailors, and marines are subject to our general 
pension law. Let one be killed in line of duty and if married 
his wife and children receive the $12 a month and $2 for each 
additional child. This also applies to our marines killed in 
Nicaragua. 

My contention is that the Congress should revise the general 
pension law of the country. Make provisions for our Military 
and Naval Establishment, so that in the event the men are in- 
jured or lose their lives in time of peace they will receive 
proper recognition. 

In the case of the officers the rates of pension range from $15 
to $30, and is determined by the rank of the officer at the time 
of the incurrence of the disability or death. This is shown on 
page 4 of the report. 

I want to express the hope that the Pension Committee of the 
House will take up the question of revising the general pen- 
sion law as soon as the Congress meets in December. We are 
taking care of the World War, Spanish War, Indian wars, Civil 
War, and Mexican War veterans, so why not do justice to those 
serving in the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNernHy }. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this is a bill that should have passed years ago. The 
Coast Guard is one of the most effective organizations in the 
country. I am proud to know that our Government is now 
going to take care of the dependents of these worthy men and 
give to them the same pensionable status as in the Army and 
the Navy. I have quite a number of Coast Guard stations in 
my district and I know the hardships that these people have 
to undergo. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
that this bill, if enacted, would take care of the Immigration 
Bureau patrol when it is transferred into the unified patrol 
under the Coast Guard management? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I should think so, and if it does not, I 
should be pleased to have it do so. The Coast Guard is older 
than the Navy. The Coast Guard was here before the Navy. 
It is the only service in the Government that is not taken care 
of by a pensionable status. I know the case of one boy who was 
badly crippled on a winch on one of these Coast Guard cutters. 
He died from these injuries, and his people have never received 
a cent of any kind from the Government because there was no 
pensionable status. I see before me my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrrrr], who was the 
author of the bill to take care of the disabled members of the 
old life-saving service. I am delighted that we are at last 
giving the Coast Guard some of the things to which they are 
entitled, as in this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GurrorpD]. 








volunteers from the old-timers would be needed. I think this 
bill is an act of justice and will make our Coust Guard Service 
more attractive and efficient. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the temper of the 
House, and its desire on every opportunity to extend the 
pension laws of the Government to the civilian service of the 
country. This is just the beginning of the extension of the 
pension laws to all persons employed in the civilian activities 
Government. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON} Suggests that the Immigration Service will presently 
be brought under the Coast Guard Service. Some of the older 
Members, perhaps a half-dozen only, or maybe more, will re 
member the efforts made by the late head of this service, Mr. 
Kimball, who fought for 10 or 15 years to get retirement pay 
for members of this service, then known as the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service. There were then some old-fashioned Representa- 
tives who opposed the entering wedge of retirement pay for that 
civilian character of service, but the pressure became so great 
that those who had been opposing that character of legisla- 
tion for fear of the precedent that would be established at last 
receded, and we provided retirement pay. Now you propose 
to give a pensionable status to the Coast Guard, regardless of 
whether the disabilities are incurred in war or in peace time. 
To-day they are recipients of the benefits of the compensa- 
tion service. If you pass this law the next step will inevitably 
be to extend it to the Lighthouse Service, the Immigration Serv- 
ice, and then to every civilian employee. I take this oppor- 
tunity now to point out the inevitable trend that Congress is 
pursuing and will pursue when we pass this character of leg- 
islation, to include not only compensation pay, but pension- 
able status to all civilian classes in the Government. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 

On motion of Mr. JENKINS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

DONATIONS OF SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 12348. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 12343. The Clerk will 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, accept on behalf of the United States the donation of sites 
for public buildings, etc., in cases when allocation of funds have been 
or may hereafter be reported to Congress under the provisions of the 
public buildings act, approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory 
thereof, notwithstanding that specific authorization for the acquisition 
of sites in such cases may not yet have been made by Congress. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands a 
second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GuaArp1A] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
bill has been up before. It was introduced by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who is unavoidably absent to-day 
looking after the business of the Government. 

Under the existing law the Secretary of the Treasury has the 
authority to accept the gift of the site of a public building where 


195 
° 


Congress has already appropriated the money to construct a 
building. All this bill does is this: That where the Treasury 
Department has allocated funds to a place and Congress has not 
yet appropriated money for that place, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to accept the gift of a title for a public 
building site in that town. 

This is not a matter that I have any more than a passing 
interest in, inasmuch as there is no place in my community that 
is proposing to offer to give to the Government a site. 
at Wellsboro, Pa., a gentleman whose name I am unable to give 
you at the present time passed away some time ago, and he had 
a provision in his will in which he gave to the Federal Govern- 
ment a valuable site in that town upon which to build a public 
building. He also put a clause in his will to the effect that if 
this land was not accepted on or before July 1, 1930, this legacy 
would lapse and become a part of his residuary estate, and the 
Government would lose it. 

Now, | am informed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kigess], who represents that district in Congress, that the 
people of that town are very much interested in the Government 
having permission to accept this site, and if this bill is passed 
we could accept that site. 


priations that there are several other places throughout the 
country where offers are made to donate sites to the Federal 
Government if authority were given to accept them. 


I know of no reason why this legislation should not become | sion is made for the acceptance by the Government of sites in 


law, because there are certain places in this country where it | 


is very hard to get sites, where the Government is held up, it 
might be said, by people in the furnishing of sites. If there 
is an Oasis in the desert where people are so liberal and so 
charitably inclined that they want to give to this Government a 


site for a public building, I think they should be allowed the | 


privilege of gratifying their ambition to be charitable. 
Mr. MICHENER. Will! the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 
Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman think this is good 
policy? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. 
Mr. MICHENER. 


I do. 

Does the gentleman not think it will have 
the effect that, throughout the country, there will be sites 
tendered for buildings in certain localities in order to get 
preference in location of a new post office? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. i do not think it would have that effect at 
all. The only place a site can be accepted under the terms of 
this bill is a place where the Government has signified its in- 
tention to erect a building by allocating funds authorized by 
law for that purpose. 

Mr. MICHENER. 
there would be a town in which a new post office 
constructed. There would be a fight, as there often is, between 
locations. As a matter of fact, for the benefit of the town, the 
post office should go in a given location, but some one in a more 
undesirable part of the town tenders a site to the Government. 
If the Government does not accept that site but determines to 
buy a site in a more desirable part of the town, will the Govern- 
ment not be criticized severely by Members of this body who 
do not understand the circumstances but who will say the 
Government bought a site in preference to accepting one 
donated? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I bring to the attention of my colleague 
[Mr. MicHENER] that, if this bill does not pass, the Government 
will proceed to buy sites and advertise for bids, and the un- 
desirable site which my colleague speuks of may be placed in 
the bid at $1, which conforms with the law and which brings 
about the situation just as my colleague states in connection 
with a donation. 

Mr. MICHENER. But the condition suggested by my col- 
league is entirely theoretical. We have been operating under 
the present law for a long time, and the condition which the 
gentleman suggests might arise has never risen. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think, due to the fact that we have long 
had the policy of accepting donations when it seemed desirable 
to the department and the Congress, it is also a demonstration 
that my colleague’s theory is one based on theory rather than 
on practical danger. As a matter of fact, a site will not be 
accepted as a donation when offered unless it seems to be a 
desirable one. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree with my colleague, and I want 
to continue the policy which has proved so satisfactory, and 
wherever we have cases where we should accept a donation I 


yas to be 
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think we should pursue the course which we have always pur- 
sued and ask Congress to determine the matter rather than some 
agency or some bureau. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will suggest to the gentleman that Con- 
gress does not select these sites in any instance. They are 
selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, under existing law. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no doubt about that, but that is 
beside the question. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In the selection of sites for post-office build- 
ings they must be where they will be most accessible to the 
railroads which bring in the mail. They will have to do that. 
If a site was bought at some end of the town where it was 
out of the reach of the railroads, just because they could get 
a site there would be no reason for getting it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Of course, the gentleman is partly right 
and partly wrong in his last statement. 

I am advised that they do take into consideration the ques- 
tion of railroads in the larger cities, but in the smaller places, 


| Where most of the offices go, the question of the location of the 


railroad is not a factor. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. There might be some cases where it is not, 


. | but in my home town they have two railroad depots and they 
I understand from the members of the Committee on Appro- 


located the Federal building just as nearly half way between 
these two depots as possible. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that in the law to-day—the public buildings’ law— provi- 


that language which says that sites may be acquired by pur- 
chase, exchange, or otherwise. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; but that only applies where an appro- 
priation has been made for a site or building, while this bill 
extends it further and makes it apply to cases where there bas 
been nothing but an allocation made. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand; but it is just an extension of 
the principle already contained in the law. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. In lines 4 and 5 the bill provides for the 
acceptance on behalf of the United States the donation of sites 
for public buildings, “and so forth.” It seems to me that is 
strange legislative language, and I would like to ask the gentle- 
man why that is included in this bill, and just what does it 
mean? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I did not draw this bill. It was introduced 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. [Mr. ByrNns], as I said be 
fore. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the deficiency 
appropriation bill which will come up to-morrow. In that bill 
he will find that expression scattered all through it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is that the justification for putting a fool 
statement like that in permanent legislation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Ido not know whether it is a fool statement 
or not, but I do know this statement is included in the appro- 
priation bill you are going to pass on to-morrow. 

Mr. MICHENER. I appreciate the fact that under suspen- 
sion of the rules a bill is passed without amendment. Is it the 
gentleman's intention to pass this bill without amendment? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have made a motion to suspend the rules 
and pass this bill, and under the rules no amendment can be 
offered. 

Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. PALMER. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

I notice that under the provisions of this bill 
the Secretury of the Treasury is given the right to accept 
donations. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think 
that would have a tendency to sell these offices, so to speak, to 
the highest bidder, and that these buildings would be erected 
where the most money was offered? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Most assuredly I do not. 

Mr. PALMER. Under the present policy and system these 
buildings are erected where there is an actual need and demand, 
but such a provision as this might lead these officials to act re- 
gardiless of any such policy. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think so. 

Mr. PALMER. And might cause these buildings to be erected 
where they should not properly go. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Under the language— 


Accept on behalf of United 
public buildings 


the States the donation of sites for 


would there be any danger of some one accepting a site with 


reservations? In other words, would there be any danger of 
getting a site without at the same time getting the fee simple 
title? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. No: I think not. They would not accept 
that. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman explain the extent of the 


departure from existing law which this legislation 
Under existing law is it not possible to donate a site? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Where an appropriation has been made by 
Congress for a building, but this goes a little further and says 
that where there has been an allocation by the Treasury De- 
partment, but where the Congress has not yet uppropriated. 


suggests. 


Mr. MEAD. Then this is not a radical departure from exist- 
ing luw? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, no. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, yes it is. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, this bill is good as far as it 
goes, but should uot the gentleman have had a general bill 


here which would have permitted the Government to accept any 
site? They are asking tremendous prices for building sites in 
cities, and if a city wants to give a site to the Government, why 
not let the Government accept it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am not the godfather of this bill; it just 
happened to get into my hands to be handled here to-day. 


What the sponsors of this bill had in mind was this, to accept | 


donations of sites where the Government had signified its in- 
tention, either by an appropriation or by an allocation of funds, 
to build a building. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is good; and if it is good to go 
that far, why not go farther and accept sites generally. I hope 
the gentleman will bring in a bill from his committee which will 
permit the Government to accept sites generally. You take the 
city of Ballinger, the county seat of Runnels County, Tex. The 


comimissioner’s court has agreed to donate a part of the court- | 
house square, right in the very heart of the city, to the Govern- | 


ment without a cent of cost. Why should not the Government 
be permitted to accept a part of that courthouse square, so that 
if they wanted to build a building in Ballinger they could do so 
without having to pay a large sum for a site? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to that I will say to the gentleman 
that the Government can not accept any sites for buildings until 
they know they are going to build a building on that site. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of letting the Government 
accept anything in the world the people want to give it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Should the Government accept a site by 
donation when the location does not meet the business demands 
of the city? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is not that an 
considered ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 
would accept a site that would be undesirable. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield a moment 
further? What is the difference in principle from accepting a 
site from one of these cities or towns for a public building and 
accepting a partial contribution of 25 per cent or 50 per cent 
of the cost of the building? Why should you not then go out 
and encourage the various cities and towns of the country to 
make offers to the Government, “ We will not only give you a 
site, but we will pay 25 per cent of the cost of the building if 
you will locate one here”? This is just an additional incentive 
to get the Government of the United States to locate a public 
building at a certain plaee. 

I believe the Government of the United States ought not to 
pay a dollar more than a site is worth, but I do not believe 
this Government should go around soliciting, directly or indi- 
rectly, the donation of sites in order to secute a place to put 
up a public building, and I see no difference in principle between 
accepting a site as an incentive or inducement to put up a build- 
ing and afterward accepting 26 per cent or 50 per cent of the 
cost of constructing the building there; and I think this change 
in policy that we are entering upon of accepting a site free will 
ultimately lead to our encouraging the citizens of various States 
to also offer percentages of the cost of the buildings thereafter 
to be constructed. 


element that should be 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention 


of the House to this bill so that it may have your very earnest 
consideration. 

Gentlemen, it will not make one particle bit of difference to 
the city of New York whether you adopt this bill or not, but it 


— 


} 





I do not think the Secretary of the Treasury | 
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will make a big difference to you gentlemen representing dis- 
tricts with several small communities within your districts. 
The bill is undemocratic. It is not in keeping with the policy of 
our Government. The gentleman from Indiana, in his effort 
to laud these donors of land, said—and I quote his words— 
“ Why should we not accept the gift of some charitable person?” 
Does my colleague from Indiana want to put his Government in 
the position of awaiting a donation of charity in the construc- 
tion of a public building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. If any citizen loves his Government, does 
the gentleman know of any reason why he should not have some 
material way of expressing himself along that line? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Donations to the Government are not 

democratic, and, as the gentleman from Oklahoma points out, 
this will start a race, and a city may find itself on top of the 
list for a public building only to find that some community 
down at the bottom has donated a site for a post office and will 
get the appropriation and the allocation of the money. There 
is no reason why we can not continue under the policy we are 
now pursuing, and when an offer is made bring your bills here 
and let Congress decide each one on its merits. 
The gentleman speaks of a will up in Pennsylvania containing 
donation of some land. I offered an amendment the other 
day when this bill was up on the Consent Calendar to authorize 
the acceptance of that particular gift. 

The Secretary of the Treasury must necessarily delegate the 
exercise of these discretionary powers to some subordinate, wha 
in order to make a showing and to make his appropriation go 
as far as possible, will accept a donation and parcel out the 
appropriations of Congress and put up more buildings than 
perhaps he could otherwise build, to the disadvantage of many 
communities that may not desire or may not be in a position 
to offer lands as a gift to the Government. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I understand that when one of these gifts 
has been made the Congress still has this string to it. If they 
have taken a site that is not acceptable to this Government, the 
Congress does not have to appropriate the money to put up 
the building on that site. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How would the Congress ever know about 
that? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Because this only applies to places where 
there has been an allocation of funds by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which must be carried out by an appropriation by 
the Congress. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman picture the pressure 
that will be brought to bear when that offer of land is made? 
There is just so much money left in the annual appropriation, 
and it means putting a building there or just buying a site at 
some other place. There is no answer to that. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This applies to appropriations thut have not 
yet been made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and it is not fair, gentlemen. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am surprised that the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Oklahoma should shy at 
this proposition. Every State institution in practically all the 
States that has been located has been located because of spe- 
cial inducements that have been given by the citizens of a 
particular community. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is different. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the colleges in the States have been 
located at a particular place because certain counties offered 
special inducements. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
tion there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just my objection, and I will say 
to the gentleman that in my short time in Congress, every time 
we accepted a donation, the Government got the worst of it, 
and I will tell the gentleman how. I know of one instance 
where we accepted some land, which was part of the land needed, 
and then when we got down there, in order to get water, we had 
to buy more land at an excessive price. The other day in an- 
other great State, that has a large delegation here in Congress, 
when the Committee on Military Affairs had the call on Calen- 
dar Wednesday, we had an instance where land was originally 
donated, and the Government went down there and now finds it 
has not enough land and has to buy more land at this particular 
place. 

As the gentleman from Ohio pointed out, the offer of land is 
an inducement to place the Government public building there. 
I say that when the United States Government provides for a 
public building for a post office it should provide it on the merits 


Exactly, in order to attract that institu- 
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of each individual case in every community and township and | struction, betterment, or repair work to place the Irrigation system of 
village alike, and pass on its needs, without the additional | such project in good operating condition. 
attraction of having land donated to it for that public building. Sec. 3. All funds so used or advanced shall be repaid to the United 

Mr. BLANTON. The State of Texas has millions of dollars | States within a period, to be fixed by the Secretary, of not more than 40 
of property donated by various communities for the location of | years, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum on the funds so 
State institutions. I am in favor of it. I think the State | used or advanced from the date of such use or advancement until repaid. 
benefits by it, and I think the Government of the United States | Before any funds are so used or advanced a contract or contracts satis 
will receive benefit by having sites for public buildings donated | factory to the Secretary shall be executed by an irrigation district, 
to it rather than paying exorbitant prices for such sites. formed under State law, obligating such district to repay the funds so 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman from Texas in favor of | ¥5ed or advanced as required by this act. Any contract so executed 
putting the Government in the position of waiting for donations | with such district shall require a lien on the land and on the irrigation 
of land to it in order to erect public buildings? systems of such project. The operation and maintenance of such 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I would rather see the Government | project shall be continued by the authorities in charge under the super 
get donations of sites than to see it pay enormous and exorbi- | Vision of the Secretary, so far as necessary to effectuate the purposes 
tant prices for the land. of this act. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Texas is assuming Sec. 4. In case of default in the payment when due of any Interest 
that the Government is going to pay enormous prices, when the | oF other charges under any contract executed as herein provided there 
gentleman from New York only proposes that they shall pay | shall be added to the amount vnpaid a penalty of one-half of 1 per 
what it could be condemned for. | cent of the amount unpaid on the ist day of each month thereafter so 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my | !ong as such default shall continue, such penalties being in addition to 


time. the interest provided in section 3. The provisions of any contract exe 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- cuted hereunder may be enforced by sult or by the foreclosure of any 
man from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. lien in the manner authorized by the State laws applicable in similar 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | cases. In addition to other remedies the Secretary, in any contract 
ELLiorr)—there were 60 ayes and 30 noes. executed hereunder, may provide that in case of default for more than 
So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were | 12 months in the payment of any installment, the control, operation, and 
suspended and the bill was passed. maintenance of the project may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. assumed by the United States and the delivery of water witbheld until 


payments are duly made in accordance with the contract requirements 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE Sac. 5. No funds shall be appropriated for the purposes herein au 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, | thorized until investigation and examination shall have been made of all 
announced that the Senate agrees to the amendments of the | pertinent conditions surrounding such project 
House to bills of the following titles: has made a report of his finding in writing to Congress that in his opin 
S$. 969. An act for the relief of Edna B. Erskine ; ion by the action proposed the project can and will be placed upon a 
S. 3784. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell; | sound basis from a financial and economic standpoint so that the funds 





and until the Secretary 


and so used and advanced will be returned to the United States. 
S. 3866. An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin. Suc. 6. The Secretary is authorized to perform any and all acts and 


The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its | to make and enforce all needful rules and regulations for effectuating 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 12235) entitled “An act to pro- | the purposes of this act. 


| 
vide for the creation of the Colonial National Monument in the The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
State of Virginia,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the Mr. McFADDEN. I demand a second. 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 


two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Oppie, Mr. DaLe, and Mr. 
WALSH of Montana to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 730) entitled “An act to amend Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
section 8 of the act entitled ‘An act for preventing the manu-| wich first to call attention of Members of the House to the fact 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or | that the bill as it has been offered for passage under suspension 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, | of the rules has been amended to conform to the suggestions 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,’ | that were made during the debate on this measure several days 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended,” disagreed to by the | azo. These amendments have been offered by the gentleman 
House ; agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- | from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 


second be considered as ordered. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 





. On page 2, those of you who have the bill will notice that an 
McNary, Mr. TowNsenp, and Mr. RaNnspet to be the conferees | amendment has been included as follows; that is, to make para- 
on the part of the Senate. 


graph 1 of section 2 read as follows: 
BITTER ROOT IRRIGATION PROJECT, MONTANA (1) For funding or liquidating bonded and other outstanding indebt- 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for | edness of such irrigation project on such basis of valuation 


as the 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9990) for the | Secretary may regard as equitable— 
rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana, And now this is new— 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. ae Saal at ‘ 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. not exceeding 75 per cent of the principal and accrued interest, no 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules portion of such outstanding indebtedness of such to be liquidated except 
and pass the bill as amended. a total outstanding indebtedness of such project is so liquidated. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill as amended. I call attention to that before I lay down the purpose of the 

The Clerk read as follows: measure, so that you will have in mind that the bill now before 

Be it enacted, ctc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated | YOU has been very much benefited by the amendments discussed 
from the reclamation fund established by the act of June 17, 1992 (32 | heretofore on the floor and incorporated in the bill. 


Stat. 388), the sum of $750,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, | At the present time the basic law known as the reclamation 
to be used for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project | act of 1902 involves—— ; a 
in Montana. Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter styled the Secretary, Mr. LEAVITT. t yield. 
is authorized to use money thus appropriated for the following purposes: | Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman tell us the amount of the 
(1) For liquidating bonded and other outstanding indebtedness of | OUtStanding indebtedness? , : 
such irrigration project on such basis of valuation as the Secretary may Mr. LEAVITT. The amount included in the bill is not to 
regard as equitable, not exceeding 75 per cent of the principal and | ¢Xceed $750,000, nor to exceed 75 per cent of whatever is the 
accrued interest ; no portion of such outstanding indebtedness to be liqui- | OUtStanding indebtedness. 





dated except a total outstanding indebtedness of such project is so Mr. BRIGHAM. Can the gentleman tell the amount of the 
liquidated. bonded indebtedness outstanding and the amount of interest out 
(2) For doing or causing to be done under his supervision any con- | Standing? 
struction, betterment, or repair work necessary to place the irrigation Mr. LEAVITT. The gentieman will find that on page 3 of the 
system of such project in good operating condition, and as provided for | report. I have only a few minutes, and I will first make my 
in the contract hereinafter required. statement and go into the matter of the figures afterwards. 
(3) For loaning to such irrigation district, hereinafter provided for, Here is what could be done under existing conditions at the 


such funds as in the opinion of the Secretary are necessary for any con- | Present time: Here is a community in the State of Montana of 
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over a thousand people. 
directly dependent upon this reclamation project 
for their welfare. There are schools, there is transportation, 
and there are over 400 landowners at the present time. A num- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


There are probably 2,000 people 
- 


the success of 


ber of vears ago a reclamation project was put under way under | 


a Speculative form of financing, and as it went on the same 


thing happened that bas happened on the Federal reclamation | 


projects. The payments necessary came to be beyond the power 
of the people to meet. An effort was made to refund, and that 
was put into effect back in 1923, but the situation is this: About 


10 miles of the something like 72 miles of main canal are in the | 
making the | 


form of wooden flumes, always likely to out, 
water supply, while it has not yet failed, an uncertainty, adding 
greatly to the cost of maintenance of the project. What this 
bill proposes to do is to have the Government enter the picture 
and do something that under the present reclamation law it 
could do in a different form. I want to emphasize the fact that 
we are not proposing to do something entirely new, but some- 
thing that will come very close to meeting the objection of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]|, which he has 
been making all along to all of the reclamation matters. In- 
stead of using the reclamation fund to bring in new lands and 
put new people on areas not now being cultivated, this pro- 
posal is to save an existing community that for a number of 
vears has been producing crops. 


"oO 


kind of land 
3ut the project must be refinanced in such a way that these 


excellent people can make their payments and make a success | 


from that standpoint. 

If the bill is not passed, here is what 
the present law. The Federal Government, under the present 
law, could do just what it has done in New Mexico on the 
Carlsbad reclamation project. It could enter the field and buy 
up the project and take it over and make it a 
project, and save it in that way. But in the last few years we 
have adopted a different reclamation policy, that of trying to 
put these projects in such form that the people who live on 
them can themselves take over their management 
out of them a permanent group of homes. 
instead of the Government coming in, as it could now do, and 
taking over the project, it comes in to the extent of purchasing 
at not to exceed 75 per cent of the face value the outstanding 
indebtedness, with interest, now against the project, giving 
them a 40-year contract for the repayment and leaving the 
handling of the project in the hands of these people themselves. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
are there? 

Mr. LEAVITT. 

Mr. COLLINS. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
over? 

Mr. LEAVITT. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes, we will. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Suppose we do take them over, will it not be 
a sounder public policy to save existing communities than to take 
the reclamation fund and expend it in creating new communities 
in untried sections of the country, thereby adding greatly to 
the cultivated acreage of the country? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not see how 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This does not come out of the Public Treas- 
ury. This does not reach into the Public Treasury. It reaches 
into the reclamation fund, which is established for the purpose 
of building these reclamation projects. If it is not used for 
saving existing projects, it will be used to bring other new 
projects into existence. In this case it merely saves a com- 
munity -~of people and does not add to the cultivated acreage of 
the country. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 


How many in the United States? 

Yes. 

I do not know. 

And I suppose we will have to take them all 


Oh, no. 


that is going to help the 


I recognize the importance of these irriga- 
tion projects in the West, having been in the West quite a little. 
The gentleman gave us some information just now that I was 
anxious to get, and that is that this does not come out of the 
Public Treasury, but out of the reclamation fund. 


Mr. LEAVITT. 
leases, and so forth, and the fund has been set aside by Con- 
gress for that purpose and that purpose only. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
this is a very unusual proposition embodied in this particular 
bill—H. R. 9990. The bill proposes to appropriate out of the 
revolving fund available for reclamation $750,000. There is 
no difference as to what fund this is drawn from. 
the control of the Government, and large appropriations have 


| 
been made by the Government, which make this particular fund | 


available. The fund is also made up from other sources of reve 


It is a community made up | 
of people who during the years have learned how to handle this | 


could be done under | 


and make | 
For that reason, | 


How many other private reclamation projects | 


| agriculture in this country now is overproduction. 
it comes from the sale of public lands, oil | 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, | 


It is under | 
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nue which come in through the reclamation projects, which 
makes it a very large revolving fund available annually for the 
promotion of these irrigation enterprises. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman consider that a fund 
set apart in the Treasury, of which the Government is only the 
custodian and which has been set aside definitely for a certain 
purpose, could properly be used for another purpose? Would 
the gentleman recommend a course like that as to a fund in a 
national bank? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; but who ever supposed this crowd 
would ever go this far—even with a trust fund. I realize that 
this is a trust fund under the administration of the Depurtinent 
of the Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior takes the word 
of the Director of Reclamation, but I notice in the report that 
they have printed the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior and Commissioner Mead. Thus we see how far these 
men are willing to go. Several years ago private enterprise, 
“ promoters, if you please,” financed throughout all parts of the 
country stock and bond issues to develop get-rich-quick irriga- 
tion schemes in the West, in Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, and 
other States. Nearly all of them went busted. 

This happens to be one of those irrigation districts that I 
know something about. Friends of mine several years ago 
bought some of these securities, and they lost their money, This 
is a private enterprise, pure and simple, that the Government is 
now taking over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman refer to the first fail- 
ure or the second instance? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know whether it was the first or 
the second case. It was a failure from its very inception. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the present instance they wanted the 


| Government to take over the bonds of a defunct enterprise that 
Government | 


had failed once before. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the last 10 minutes a Member of this 
House has told me that he had a thousand acres of land in this 
particular district, and he can not get enough out of it to pay 
the taxes. I read from the report what took place: 


The project began on a speculative basis and the original company 
failed. The district was then organized and in 1923 sold $600,000 in 
bonds bearing interest at 6 per cent to purchase the irrigation system 
for $75,000 and replace about half of the old flumes. Present indebted- 
ness is $577,000 for bonds and $82,000 for warrants. Irrigation assess- 
ments were $5 an acre in 1927 and 1928, but only 9,644 acres made 
payment in 1928. Delinquent taxes amount to $66,000 and the district 
acquired land through tax sale which amounted to 4,509 acres in 1928, 


| The district is unable to meet its payments to bondholders and secure 
| funds to reconstruct the remainder of the flumes which need rebuilding. 


Now, I ask you, gentlemen, whether or not it is the proper 
thing for the Congress of the United States to take up a defunct 
private enterprise like this, to say nothing about the merits of 
earrying on these irrigation propositions? Here is a defunct 
private enterprise that was a failure from the start. It never 
did justify itself. It does not justify itself now. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] refers to the 
fact that this is different to what I have been objecting to. 
It is different in this respect: It is increasing the Government's 
liability and tying the Government up in taking over a defunct 
private enterprise; the thing is absolutely defunct. It is not to 
promote new irrigation, but it is a case of the Government 
taking over a private defunct enterprise and saving people who 
have promoted this project a great loss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman know 
that the very best project, one of the greatest examples of suc- 
cess in irrigation projects, Was a private project? 

Mr. McFADDEN, This is the initiation of a new irrigation 
policy. If this bill is passed it means that all the defunct pri- 
vate irrigation projects will be taken over, involving an in- 
creased burden on the taxpayers when the great preblem of 
We recently 
passed a bill creating a Farm Board, with an appropriation of 


$500,000,000, to take care of overproduction. - It is ridiculous to 


initiate a program like this. 

The gentleman from Montana says this is authorized by other 
laws. Those of us whe are opposed to this kind of thing have 
to watch carefally to see that something is net frequently 
slipped over, and especiaily in the closing days of Congress. I 
am inclined to believe, with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON}, that there is great danger in this practice in the 
closing days of a session of suspending the rules here and passing 
bills which ought to have more careful consideration. I did not 





1930 


know about this suspension for this bill until early in the after- | 
noon. It seems to me that Cengress should have more time in | 
which to study and consider such bills than is given in the case | 
of this bill. It should never be permitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- | 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
think you all know that I have no irrigation problems in my 
district or in my State, but my committee work has brought me 
into touch with this reclamation problem for some years past. 
The reclamation fund was established years ago. The funds 
were to be derived from the proceeds of the sale of various 
lands, and leases, and so forth, in the various public-land States 
and the money is used for the development of those States, 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. The expenditures for irrigation projects are | 
made by appropriation from Federal funds, and was there not 
originally a considerable appropriation made out of the Treas- 
ury to initiate the reclamation program? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. The Government did loan $20,000,000 
for 30 years without interest, to be repaid in 30 years, beginning | 
after 10 years, as I recall, about $10,000,000 of which has been 
repaid, and the other sums are repaid as due. 

The funds in the main have come from sales of public lands 
and leases in the public-land States. That fund was set apart 
and devoted to the development of the West, and it was the 
expectation to use that in the development of lands owned by | 
the United States; but in the development of the problem under 
changed conditions it has now reached the point where projects 
now under consideration and hereafter to be constructed are 
probably, 90 per cent of them, on privately owned lands. 

Now, this bill is a perfectly good bill, under all the circum- 
stances. I want to emphasize to you that the reclamation fund | 
is in the Treasury. It is going to be expended for the develop- | 
ment of the West. Whatever the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
may think about it. or whatever I may think about it, that will 
be done. It can be done without new legislation, under the 
existing law, in the building of new projects, even though the 
lands are privately owned. Whether those lands are developed 
or undeveloped, it can be done now, and appropriations are | 
authorized. 

My friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. McFappen, has been vigor- 
ous in opposing projects which meant the development of new 
areas for farming purposes. I am not arguing on that now, 
because that is not now involved in this proposition at all. 

This proposition proposes to take a community in the West 
where the irrigation district is overburdened with debt, and 
where new construction is needed, and so adjust their financial 
conditions as to make it safe for us to advance money for 
their needed new construction. Now, let us look at it from the | 


Let us assume the reclamation fund ought not to be used fot 
new areas. It is going to be used and the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania and none of the rest of us can stop that. Then, 
I think my friend from Pennsylvania should be one of the first 
to welcome a chance for that money to be used in the develop- 
ment of the West, without bringing into cultivation any new 
acreage. 

That is what this bill provides. I think it is better to take 
that money in a sane, businesslike way and reorganize an exist- 
ing irrigation district and make it possible for men who are now 
on the land to succeed rather than to take some unoccupied 
land and develop it and take a chance on getting settlers to go 
there and develop the lands. 

My friend spoke of somebody owning 1,000 acres. Probably 
he can afford to own a thousand acres, without regard to 
whether they make money or not, but the purpose of this irri- 
gation project is to establish American homes. Nonresident 
owners of land, whether irrigated or otherwise, are never a 
great influence in the development of any community. Nonresi- | 
dent landlords are not the best kind of landlords for any com- 
munity. We can not judge as to the success of a project by 
discussing the results that a man accomplishes by owning land 
and probably never going there to look at it. What we are 
concerned about is the men who have been hanging on there 
for years, trying to make a living, and are in a district that is 
now overwhelmed with debt. This bill opens the way for the 
financial matters of that district to be reorganized and then to 
proceed with the new construction to make this a successful, 
prosperous community. 

I am sure my friend from Pennsylvania never adyovates that 
because a bank is financially embarrassed it should necessarily 


be promptly closed and sacrificed at a great loss 
rejuvenate 


wants to 
[Applause. ] 


The SPEAKER 
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that which 


The question is on the motion of 
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He always 


can be saved. 


the gen- 


tleman from Montana to suspend the rules and pass the bill 


The question was taken; 
Mr. McFappen ) 


Mr. 


McFADDEN 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. 
keeper will close the doors, the 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 


there were- 
Mr 


Evidently 


not voting 148, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Almon 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 
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Ayres 
Bachmann 
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point of view of my friend from Pennsylvania for a minute. | 
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Black 
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Briggs 
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Busby 
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Aldrich 
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Douglass, Mass 
Doutrich 
Dowell 
Doyle 
Drewry 
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Fitzpatrick 
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Frear 

Free 
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Speuker, I the 
ho quorum. 
Arms 


were—yeus 227 


(demanded by 


point of order 
The Door 
will notify 


nays 53, 
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Ketcham 
Kiecss Mooney 
Kincheloe Murphy 
Kinzer Ne n 
Kunz Nolan Rom jue 

Kurtz Norton Selvig 
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two-thirds having voted in favor 
suspended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Byrns. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Lindsey. 

Mr. Bohn with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Aldridge with Mr. Wingo 

Mr. Esterly with Mr. Mooney 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. O'Connell of New York 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Drewry 

Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr 
Mr. Frear with Mr 
Mr. Beedy with Mr 
Mr. Clague with Mr 
Mr. Graham with Mr 
Mr. Purnell with Mr 
Mr. Golder with Mr 
Mr. Beck with Mr 
Mr. Free with Mr. Bland 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Allgood. 

Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr. Underwood 

Mr. Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Kemp 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Stevenson 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Brunner 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Kincheloe 

Mr. Dallinger with Mr. Taylor of Colorado 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Buchanan 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr, Kunz 

Mr. Pratt, Harcourt J., with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Gifford with Mr. Whitehead, 

Mr. Lehibach with Mr. MeClintic of Oklahoma 

Mr. Kinzer with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Ketcham with Mr. Igoe 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Quayle 

Mr. Underhill with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Leech with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Carley. 

Mr. Freeman with Mrs. Owen. 

Mr. Goodwin with Mr. Celler. 

fr. Cable with Mr. Ragon 

Mr. Doutrich with Mr. Sirovich. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Douglas of Arizona, 

Mr. Taber with Mr. Oliver of New York 
Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. Yon 

Mr. Eaton of New Jersey with Mr. McRey 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Gambrill 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Hull of Tennessee 
Mr. Porter with Mrs. Norton 

Mr. Lambertson with Mr. Connery 
Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr 
Mr. Selvig with Mr. Romjue 
Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr 
Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Stedman 
Mr. Ellis with Mr. Dickstein. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Mr. Bolten with Mr. Doyle. 
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So thereof, the rules were 


Pou 
O'Connor of New York. 
Collier 
McDuffie 

Prall. 

Granfield. 
Rayburn. 


Sullivan of New York. 


nolds, 


Gavagan. 


Cox 


The result of the vote Was announced as above recorded, 
The doors were opened. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 


CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
for the immediate consideration of the bill 
12842) to create an additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida. 


Mr. 


consent 


This covers an emergency, created by reason of the death of 


one of the judges. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
H. R. 12842, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
. That the 
authorized, by 


asks 
bill 


Be it enacted, et 
he is 


President of the United States be, and 
and with the consent of the Senate, to 
appoint an additional judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Florida, said district, 
and whose compensation, duties, and powers shall be the same as now 
provided by law for judges of said district 

Set That this act shall take effect immediately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this being the first bill that has been considered of the many 
on the calendar providing for an additional judge, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the subcommittee which recommended 


hereby, 


who shall reside in 


| particular bill has the approval of the Attorney General. 


| General 


| bridge, Md., a similar bill being on the House Calendar. 
| bill, as the title indicates, provides for the construction of a 


(H. R. | 
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these bills whether in all of the bills providing for additional 
judges the bills have the approval and support of the Attorney 


| General? 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I will say that this 


The 
facts are these—— 


Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that in this case there is an 


| exigent reason why this bill should be passed, on account of the 


death of a judge; but I am seeking to obtain information, 
because there are 10 or 12 bills which the Committee on the 


| Judiciary has reported, where the reports do not contain a line 


showing the opinion of the Attorney General, and in some 
instances lacking the opinion of the local judges as to their 
need. In many instances the reports show there is no conges- 
tion of litigation, no more than in the eastern district of Wis- 
consin, or not as much. I am trying to ascertain from the gen- 
tleman what is the policy of his committee in recommending 
these bills for additional judges, so that we may use that as a 
guidepost in our position on the other bills. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I will say that I can not state 


_ offhand just what the Attorney General has said regarding 


all of these bills, but the bills that have been reported from 


| my subcommittee have the approval of the presiding circuit 
| judge in the particular district. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman submitted the bills 
over which he has jurisdiction to the Department of Justice 
for comment? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; and in some instances the 
Attorney General simply replied that it had not been before the 
council of judges and therefore he could not make any recomr- 


} mendations. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Since the gentleman says there is an 


| exigency by reason of the death of the judge, I do not intend 


to object. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. One of the Federal judges passed 
away on the 7th of this month, and the law under which he 


| had been appointed did not provide for a successor, and none 


can be appointed until another bill is passed. 
on June 14 made this statement in 
particular case: 


The Attorney 
regard to this 


The state of the court business in this district renders it highly im- 
portant that the legislation be enacted before the adjournment of the 


present session of Congress. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
of objection. 
The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 


Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 3421, to 
authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties, (Inc.), its legal rep- 


CHOPTANK RIVER 


| resentatives and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 


bridge across the Choptank River at a point at or near Cam- 
This 


bridge across the Choptank River, 
measure. 


and it is an emergency 
The whole Eastern Shore of Maryland is interested in 


| the building of this bridge and the only way we can get it is 
| to pass this legislation. 


The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 3421, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), a corporation incorporated under 
the laws of Maryland, its legal representatives and assigns, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Choptank River at or near Cambridge, 
Md., at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Maryland, any political subdivi- 
sion thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is lo- 
cated, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by pur- 
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laws of 
public 


chase or with the 
property for 


after the expiration 


accordance 
of private 
time 


in 
acquisition 
condemnation If 
the completion of such bridge and its approaches the same Is 
by condemnation, t 
shall not include good 
proiits, shall be limited to the of 
such and its approaches, 
for actual depreciation in value; (2) the 
interests in real property; (5) actual financing and promotion cost 
cent of the sum of the constructing bridge 
and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real property ; and 
(4) actual expenditures for ne 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
State of Maryland under 
if tolls are charged for 


condemnation 
the 


State 
by 
after 
icquired 
illowed 
revenues 


such 
governing purposes 


at any of 20 years 


he amount of damages or compensation to be 


will, going value, or prospective os 
‘1 the actual 
lees a reasonable 


actual cost of acquiring such 


but sum cost of 


deduction 


con 


structing bridg: 


not 


to exceed 10 per 


cost of the 


ceSsary improvements, 


any 


the and 


provisions of section 2 of this act, 
thereof, the of toll shall 
adjusted as to provide a fand sufficient to pay for the cost of maintain 
ing, repairing, and operating the and approaches, and 
provide a sinking fund sufficient amortize the amount paid for such 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring 
the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of acquir 


the use rates be 80 


bridge its 


ing the bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, such bridge | 
maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates | 


shall thereafter be 
of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge and An accurate record 
of the amount paid for the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures 
for operating, repairing, and maintaining the 
collected shall be kept and shall be 
persons 
Src 1 
tives 


its approaches. 
same, and of daily tolls 
available for the information of all 
interested, 

The ‘Tidewater 


assigns, 


Toll Properties (Ine.), 
and shall, within 90 days after 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War, and with 
of the State of Maryland, a sworn 
actual original cost of constructing 
actual cost of acquiring any 
for, and the actual 
War may, and at 
of Maryland shall, 
of 


its legal 


the completion of 


representa 
such 
the highway department 
itemized statement the 
the bridge and its approaches, 
interest in real property necessary there 
financing and promotion The Secretary 
the of the highway department of the State 
at any time within three years after the completion 
investigate such and determine the 
the of the costs alleged in the statement of 
filed, shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable 
constructing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of 
the said Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal 
representatives and assigns, shall make available all records in connec 
fion with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The find 
ings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the construc- 
tion, financing, and promotion of the bridge sball conclusive for the 
purposes mentioned in section 2 of this act, subject only to review in a 
court of equity for fraud or gross mistak 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, tcansfer, 
and privileges conferred by this 
Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), 
and which 
powers, and privileges may transferred, 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, act 
reserved. 


showing 


costs. 


request 


such bridge, costs accuracy and 
reasonableness costs 
and 


costs 


such investigation 


be 


assign, rights, 


the 


and mortgage all 


powers act is hereby granted to 


any corporation to or to 


or 


rights, 
or who 


any person whom such 


be sold, assigned, 


amend, or repeal this is hereby 


ex 
pressly 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 1372, 
authorizing an appropriation for payment of claims of the Sisse- 
ton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 
1372 and concur in the Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


15, of the 


INDIANS 


In line page 1 engrossed amendment, after the word 


“ appropriated,’ insert the following : “Provided further, That before the | 


Secretary of the Interior disburses any part of the appropriation herein 
authorized except as to compensation to attorneys, agent, or agents, he 
shall first investigate and determine whether tan 


any Indians other 


those listed on the rolis as members of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands | 


of Sioux are members of the same and as such bave any right to share 


the | 


to | 


the | 


of | 


80 | 


of | 


its legal representatives and assigns, | 
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determi s 
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fund herein 


in su ippropriation; and in the ev 
other Indians shall be in 


of Sioux for the 


ent 


he shall so 


Sisseton and 


ich 
luded within the 
purpes f the 


Bands 
led 


ipeton 


distribution of th prov 


for.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection 
The Senate amendment agreed 


was to. 


INTERN ATIONAL 


Mr. BLOOM. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate of Senate bill 2414, authorizing the 
Government of the United States to participate in the Interna 
tional Hygiene Exhibition at May 6, 
1930, to October 1, 1930, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands 
au matter of emergency. 

Mr. BLOOM. Ii an emergency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 2414, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the of 
ment of the United States to participate in the 
Exhibition Dresden, Germany, May 6 
inclusive, the Surgeon General of the Army 


HYGIEN} 
Mr. 


consideration 


EXHIBITION AT DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Dresden, Germany, from 


this is regarded as 


ix 


ete., for purpose permitting the Govern 


International 
1930, to 


Hygiene 


at 1LHso 


October 1 
the Surgeon General of the 


Public Health 
their 


Navy, and the Surgeon General of the 
joint exhibit 
period of the exhibition 
of £10,000 


Service are hereby 


authorized to send a 


the 


from departments, to remain 


there during 
Sec. 2. The sum authorized be appropriated, 


of money in the not otherwise appropriated, to defray 
the expenses of the United States participating in this exh 


is hereby to 


out any lreasury 
bition 
With the following committee amendments: 
Page 1, line 9, strike out 
word “ representatives.” 
Page 1, line 11, strike out 


The SPEAKER. 


the words “a joint exhibit ind insert the 


“* $10,000" and insert “ $5,000 


Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think our representa- 
tives will get over there before the exhibition The 
exhibition is already on, having started May 6, closes 
October 1. 

Mr. BLOOM. This bill passed the Senate There are 20 
nations which are participating and the idea is to send repre 
sentatives from the Health Department into 
| ference with them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think 
over there before the exhibition is terminated? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
month. 

Mr. BLOOM. tut they will hold until October 1 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they can get over there before the last 
day they may be of a little service 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin Reserving 
will the $5,000 cover the entire cost of 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is positive 
there will not be an additional drain on the Treasury, such 
there has been in with the 
centennial project ? 

Mr. BLOOM. No; 
$5,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far the George Washington 
| tennial is concerned, it is a local junket, while thi 
| junket. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings on the second deficiency bill, he will find out the 
outrageous cost of that junket. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already protested against the out- 
rageous appropriations for that centennial exhibition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
there ought to be some assurance given that the amendments 
proposed reducing the appropriation from $10,000 to $5,000 will 
not be changed in conference. With that assurance, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. BLOOM. They will not be changed 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are only 
anything at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
| was laid on the table. 
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THE AGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


CHINDBLOM. Mr iker, I ask unanimous consent 

esent consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
tion and report, by a committee 
President, with reference to the represen- 
ipation in the Chicago 


cHit 
Mr 


Spe 
raded ) viding for an ihvestigi 
to be appo ed by the 
tation at and 
tennial Celebration 
tion, on part of 
ts various depart 
the Clerk 

rhe C 


partic 


the 
tments 


Government of the United States and 
and activities, which is in the hands of 
and which I ask to be reported for information. 

lerk read the resolution, as follows: 


hat the President be, and he is hereby, 


a comn 


authorized 
representative 
who 
ansmission by him 
it the opening of the 
December, 1930, their 
suitable repre- 


ittee, consisting of one 


Agricultur and 
to the President, for tr 


nts of State Commerce, 
» of Representative 
present Congre 
reference to the 
Chicago World's Fair Centennial 
known : he Century of Progress Exposition, 
the the Government of the 
and its various departments and activities, 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
would like to ask my friend one question. 
olution from the Ways and Means Committee authorizing the 
President to extend invitations to foreign countries to partici- 
pate in this exposition. What expense this resolution 
involve? I this question because when we reported the 
other resolution we were assured that 
not be requested to make a _ nationa! 
exposition, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am very pleased to say to the gentle 
pian from Georgia |Mr. Crisp] that when this resolution came 
up in the Committee on Ways and Means and was unanimously 
reported by that committee some time ago, I called attention to 
the resolution which was passed here with reference to the invi- 
tation which now 


SS, in 
dations with 
ipation in the 


year 1933, on part of 


United 


State 


right to object, I 


does 


ask 


the Government would 
the 


contribution to 


has 


Exposition at Chicago. When that resolution was adopted it 


was amended on the floor of the House to provide that there | 


should be no commitment for Federal 
connection with the holding of such 
quoting now from the resolution, “ 
thereat.” 
and the 


Government expense in 
world’s fair, and I am 
other than for suitable rep- 
This would be the representation at the 
participation therein of the Government 


resentation 
exposition 
itself. 

This 
for the 
comnimittee to 


committee. It provides only for the appointment of a 
consist of representatives of the three depart- 
the Department of State, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Department of Commerce—to investigate and 
report when Congress convenes next December, whether there 
should be participation in and representation at the Chicago 
World’s Fair on the part of the Government. 

Mr. CRISP. Of course I think, if the Government partici- 
pates, the Government should pay the expenses of its repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
mittee reports. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
can the gentleman from Illinois assure the Congress it will be 
safe for the people of the United States and the people of for- 
eign countries to appear in Chicago in 1983? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We hope conditions will be much improved 
over existing conditions, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It 
tlemen., 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is 
through there at present. 

Mr. BLANTON. They 
police calls in Chicago. 
frequent they took up all the radio service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 


ments 


That question will arise when this com- 


is safe now, I will say to the gen- 


not safe for Milwaukeeans to go 


have kad to stop radio reports of 


devised. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It is still the Windy City, I may say. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the wind is coming from Texas and 
from Wisconsin now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
sure, to adjourn—— 
Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will yield. to me just a 
moment, for the information of the gentleman from Texas 


Off of Lake Michigan. 


at Chicago, | 


I supported the res- | 


been extended by the President to the | 
nations of the world to participate in this Century of Progress | 


resolution provides for no expense whatever, not even ) 


| this 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 


Will racketeering be stopped by that time? | 


We used to have them, but they got so | 


| introduced. 
| mittee consisting of one representative of each of the Departments of 
Mr. Speaker, the House is anxious, I am | 
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| and others I want to say that I have just read that the chief of 


police and the assistant chief of police have resigned to-day. 
We are going to have real enfercement of all the laws in 


| Chicago. 


Mr. STAFFORD. When is the mayor going to resign, whicb 


World’s Fair Cen- would bring about an efficient city administration? 


known as the Century of Progress Exposi- | 


Mr. SABATH. We are going to elect next spring a Demo- 
cratic mayor, and then everybody will be safe at all times. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


| remarks I will say that there has been much unjust criticism 
| Of the conditions and of the administration of affairs in Chicago. 


That city, remarkable and outstanding for its growth and prog- 
ress in many ways, has become the favorite object of attack 
throughout the country. Making jibes at Chicago has become 
a national pastime, while the failings of other communities go 
unnoticed. The truth is, as proven by statistics, that in the 


| number of murders per 100,000 population during 1929 Chicago 


stood last, at the very bottom, in a list of 39 large American 
cities located in various parts of the country, and that while 
Chicago's murder rate actually decreased 20 per cent last year 
the rates of 127 other American cities, large and small, with a 
combined population of 36,000,000, actually showed an increase 
in their murder rate. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to the pending House Joint Reso- 
lution 353 and developments in connection with the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition in 1933, I quote the following 
prepared by myself from the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who unanimously directed me to report the resolu- 
tion favorably to the House: 


On February 5, 1929, President Coolidge approved a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress authorizing the President to invite the participation 
of other nations in the Chicago World's Fair Centennial Celebration, 
to be held at the city of Chicago in the year 1933, whenever it should 
be shown to the satisfaction of the President that a sum of not less than 
$5,000,000 had been raised and was available for the purposes of a 
world’s fair to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the incorpo- 
ration of Chicago as a municipality. This joint resolution provided that 
its passage should not be held to obligate the Government of the United 
States to any expense in connection with the holding of such world’s 
fair “other than for suitable representation thereat.” This provision 
was inserted in the resolution upon the suggestion and at the request 
of the representatives of the Chicago World’s Fair as it was not in- 
tended or desired that the Federal Government should contribute any 
portion of the expense properly chargeable to the exposition itself. 

In pursuance of the joint resolution, President Hooyer on November 
6, 1929, issued a proclamation in which he stated that it had been 
shown to his satisfaction that the requisite sum of $5,000,000 had been 
raised and made available to the corporation whose name had been 
changed to “A Century of Progress” and that the board of trustees 
had “obtained the assistance of men eminent in science and industry 
to aid in presenting those historic inventions and symbols which demon- 
strate the progress and the modern spirit underlying industry and agri- 


| culture, and in general to present exhibits showing advancement in the 
| industrial and fine arts.” 


The President further expressed his belief that “the people of many 
nations would be pleased to unite with the people of the United States 
in the celebration of a century of progress and of the centenary of 
Chicago, itself an outstanding example of the great and rapid changes 
century has produced.” The President, therefore, in compliance 
with the joint resolution of Congress, invited “the participation of the 
nations in this exposition of a century of progress, to the end that there 
may be shown in Chicago examples of contributions made to that 
progress by the peoples of many nations; and in order that the achieve- 
ments and inventions of the great men of the world in science, in art, 
in drama, and in sport as well as in industry and agriculture, may be 
fittingly acknowledged and acclaimed.” 

In response to this invitation of our Government, great interest has 
been shown among the nations of the world, and among the States of 
the Union to participate in the exposition. It is clear, however, that 
an exposition of the world’s progress during the last hundred years in 
art, science, industry, agriculture, transportation, drama, sport, and 
other activities would not be complete without a demonstration of the 
contributions of our National Government and an exhibition of many 


| articles in its possession showing the vast participation of that Gov- 
On that question I will say that practice | 
wus stopped because other means to handle the matter were | 


ernment itself in all the things that have made the last century one of 
marvelous advancement. It is felt by the management of the Chicago 
exposition that the nature and extent of this representation and 


| participation should be determined by the Federal Government itself. 


In order to start this movement the pending joint resolution was 
It authorizes and requests the President to appoint a com- 


State, Agriculture, and Commerce, who shall investigate and report to 
the President for transmission by him to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives at the opening of the next regular session of Congress 
in December, 1930, their conclusions and recommendations with refer- 
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ence to the suitable representation at and participation in the Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago on the part of the Government of the 
United States and its various departments and activities. 

When the report of this committee is received in December it is hoped 
and expected that Congress will be in position to determine what fur- 
ther legislation should be passed in order to provide opportunity for 
exhibits in the control of the various Government departments to be 
added to those of private exhibitors and of other nations, for the pur 


to the progress of mankind and of the people of the United States espe 
cially during the century which has passed since Chicago was incorpo 
rated as a village with 28 white inhabitants in 1833. 

The Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago, as the proposed world’s 
fair is now called, will cover an area of approximately 1,000 acres, 
including a lagoon of 200 acres. It is located on the shore of Lake 
Michigan in the heart of the city. Already included in this area are 
such outstanding institutions as the Chicago Art Institute, the Field 
Museum, the Adler Planetarium, the Shedd Aquarium, and the Soldiers 
Field Stadium, all of which will be of the 


utilized for purposes 
exposition. 


The plans for the selection and grouping of exhibits have been com- 
mitted to the National Research Council, which for that purpose has 
appointed a general advisory committee 
three groups, consisting of the executive committee of 7 members, 34 
technical and professional members who have the responsibility of pre- 
paring the programs in their respective fields, and 16 members at large 
who are advisors in general. Each of the 34 technical and professional 
members is chairman of a subcommittee, assigned to a particular sub- 
ject, thus, for instance, the subcommittee on anthropology has a mem- 
bership of 4, while the subcommittee on electrical engineering has a 
membership of 49. The total membership of the subcommittees at this 
time is 409. Agriculture and transportation have been placed in the 
foreground in the plans for exhibits. Numerous congresses and con- 
ventions, of great interest to the Federal Government, as well as to the 
general public, will be held during the exposition, and an elaborate 
program is being arranged for the exhibition of sports and games. 

The physical work of the preparation of the grounds and the erection 
of buildings for the exposition is well under way, and it is expected 
that most of the buildings will be available for occupancy a half year 
before the opening of the fair. 

It is expected that the reports of the general advisory committee and 
its subcommittees of the National Research Council, together with all 
the plans of the exposition corporation, will be submitted to the com- 
mittee whose appointment is provided in the pending resolution, and 
that the proposed investigation will in every way be facilitated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOSEFA T. PHILIPS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, be- 
cause it is an emergency matter, for the present consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12586. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands there is an emer- 
gency involved and recognizes the gentleman for this purpose. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
Josefa T. Philips, widow of John Philips, rear admiral, United States 


Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $300 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 8, strike out “$300” and insert “ $100.” 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
Calendar in a few days and I object for the time being. 

Mr. STAFFORD subsequently said: Mr. Speaker, I interposed 
an objection to the bill H. R. 12586 a few moments ago. I am 
advised that the circumstances are such that even another day 
may bring great need to this indigent widow, and I therefore 
withdraw the objection that I interposed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LXXII——690 


Is there objection? 
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SPEECH OF 0. H. P. SHELLEY, OF MONTANA 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech by 
O. H. P. Shelley, Republican candidate for United States Sena- 
tor from Montana, delivered at Billings, Mont., over 
KGHL on Tuesday evening at 6 o'clock, May 27, 1930: 


=, 


Station 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM AND WORLD BANK 


In choosing between myself and Judge Galen as the Republican nomi 
nee for Senator the Republicans of Montana will bave an opportunity 
to express themselves for or against 
foreign entanglements which would 
and prosperity of the United 
interests. 

Promoters of the 
and so 


the league court, for or 
independence, 


behalf of 


against 
safety, 
world 


sacrifice the 
States in supposed 


League of Nations, having been defeated 
decisively in their efforts to drag into the league, 
now unanimously turned to the job of putting over the league 
court, knowing that once we are in this organ of the league, the task 
of dragging us out of the vestibule of the league into the league Itself 
will be easy. 

Judge Galen has not only signed a petition 
but he was one of the signers of the demand on the American delegation 
to the London Disarmament Conference, cooked up by a group of pro- 
league leaders in New York City, accusing our delegation in effect of a 
failure to go far enough in sacrificing American interests at this con- 
ference, and advocating our entry into a consultative pact which would 
have exposed this country to the danger of becoming involved in future 
European wars. It is well known that this cable with a thousand names 
attached, worked up at a cost of several thousand dollars by proleaguers, 
greatly embarrassed the American delegation at London. Up to that 
time no European nation had asked that the United States enter such 
a consultative arrangement, but this cablegram made it appear to the 
foreign delegations that the American people were asking it, whereas 90 
per cent of our people are against binding this country to agreements 
which threaten us with being involved in foreign wars. The text of this 
cablegram with Judge Galen’s name attached, was published in the 
York Times under date of March 3 of this year, 

In other words, Judge Galen showed by his action before he became 
a candidate for United States Senator, that he is an internationalist. 
It is well known what is behind this effort to involve this country in 
European leagues and tribunals, where this country would have 1 voice 
in more than 50 in determining questions affecting our national peace 
and welfare. The behind this effert to 
leagues and tribunals are business reasons. They grow out of the fact 
that American international bankers and industrialists have invested 
abroad, especially in Europe, billions of dollars which might better have 
gone for the development of the United States. Their hearts have fol- 
lowed their treasure into foreign lands. Meanwhile the vast resources 
of States like ours remain undeveloped for lack of capital. 

The purpose of these internationalists is to pool American credit with 
foreign credit to stabilize foreign countries in that American 
international capitalists may exploit European countries and people 
for their own profit, and for the opportunity to do this they are willing 
to sacrifice American interests and safety and 
Montana to the danger of being compelled to 
protect investments abroad. 

I am in favor of friendly cooperation with other nations to reduce 
armaments within the border line of safety and for other 
helpful purposes. But I am not in favor of sacrificing the 
doctrine or submitting any other question involving our just 
interests to any foreign league or tribunal for settlement. For us to 
submit such questions as the Monroe doctrine, immigration, and tariffs 
to foreign adjudication is to imperil our prosperity and safety 

Back of all this movement to involve us politically in the European 
system is the plan of our international bankers and industrialists te 
bring the American standard of wages and living down to that of 
Europe, Asia, and South America, and thus to reduce our farmers and 
workers to the same status of peasantry they occupy in most 
rest of the world. I say that the billions we are investing 
must not be protected by the sacrifice of the life and treasure 
millions of Americans who are content to contribute to the pr« 
of their 6wn country rather than engage in 
tures and cash in on them at our expense. 

I think the time has come when our Government should 
on the job of promoting the prosperity of our own people 
condition of unemployment in industry and depression of agriculture 
is due to too much attention to foreign necessities and too littk 
own Through an abuse of the Federal 
bankrupted the American farmer in 1920-21 After encouraging 
farmers to expand to the limit in their production during the 
War, and encouraging the banks to extend credit to t 
farmers, the Federal Reserve Board compelled a sudden 
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e banks and the farmers and ight on the whole train 
ti es which hav pursued the farmer sine The rest of the 
world w clamoring for cheap food, and it will be recalled that Secre 
tary of the Treasury Glass, in his correspondence with Food Adminis- 
trator Hoover after the World War, gave that as his reason for asking 
Hoover to quit r ting the European demand for canceling contracts 
f \o in pork and other foodstuff The farmer was made the 
gout i idd deflation, which was perhaps the most outrageous 
ng ‘ i Government agency in our history 
M recently the Federal Reserve Board has made American in- 
1 t tim of a single series of manipulations in the interests 
f European credit, which caused the stock-market crash and the present 
i rial de n These manipulations, as shown by the columns | 
f the public press, began in February, 1929, with a visit to this country 
of the governor of the Bank of England and his consultation with the 
Federal Reserve Board heads, the subject of these conferences being 
xi s to the financial situation in Great Britain and the fall of the 
pound sterling Three billion dollars of French and British capital 
had been invested in the American stock market, and the purpose was 
te p the drain of gold to the United States by breaking American | 
security values The first effort in March, 1929, caused by public procla- 
nations of the Federal Reserve Board calculated to scare investors, 
1used a minor panic in March. The second effort, beginning in August, 
1929, was made through sales id short sales of British and French | 
investors and by American international bankers and caused the panic 
of October An investigation by Congress would show the concerted 
action by which this blow was inflicted It was accomplished by 
manipulations of the discount rate by our Federal Reserve Board and 
the Bank of England intended to hasten the crash It is true that this 
crash was made possible by excessive speculation and Inflation, but 
that speculation and inflation were created iiefly by the Federal | 
Reserve Board inflation and driving up of security prices to perilous 
heights by the international investors and bankers preliminary to 
pulling the board out from under 
The Federal Reserve Board is now asking Congress to take the Secre- 
tury of the Treasury off the Federal Reserve Board and remove it 
further from control by the people through their Government. It is 
trying to set itself up as a financial and industrial supergovernment. 


rhrough the world bank our international financiers are seeking further 


to make credit and prosperity of the United States dependent on con- 
ditions abroad, They are preparing to market in this country hundreds 

millions of additional securities, including reparation bonds, thus | 
draining out of the United States more money needed for our own de- 
velopment and implicating us further in the European economic and 
financial situation. Instead of less control over the Federal reserve sys- 
tem I am in favor of more control, 

I am against the draining of the money of our people into great 
enters through the chain-bank system, and the draining of the money 


out of our financial centers into Europe to build up their competition 


igainst us, based on cheap-labor costs I am against the 


reduction of 


our standards of living to meet lower foreign standards. I am against 
the sacrifice of American prosperity to promote foreign prosperity and 
stability This purpose is now being proclaimed in veiled language by 
our international bankers. There may be money in it for them, but 
t he Atuerican people it means only more blows at their prosperity 
such as were aimed at them by this same element in 1920 and 1929. 
And to the rest of the world it will bring no benefit except to a few 
financiers who are in on the deal, and it will put a premium on the 
continuance of cheap-labor standards. 

There is no excuse whatever for the unemployment we now have in 


the United States, no excuse for the hard times which have come upon 
the farmer, except the manipulations of these international bankers who 
are financing the movement in this country to 
of Nations, the World Court, the world bank, 
h we are to contribute the assets and 
ihe liabilities. We have a new world of our 
political world principles 
which have not prevailed in the old world. 
climb to our level by 


get us into the League 
and similar institutions 
from which we are to 
own on this continent, 
of justice to the masses, 
Let the rest of the world 
the use of the principles we have employed here 


to whi 


take 


i new based on 


to ke 


what of a right ought to be a country of increasing prosperity 
and social welfare Let them not ask us, through the international 
bankers and industrialists, to come down to their level. Indeed, this 
country’s social fabric will not withstand the strain of such a degra- 
dation, and unless this conspiracy against American standards of life 
is halted our country will go on the rocks 
I promise the people of Montana that if elected Senator I will fight 
with all my might against the schemes of international bankers and 
industrialists to reduce our country to the economic level of the rest 
of the world and sacrifice our independence in working out the high 
destiny of our people. Whether their program be the League of Na- 
tions, the League Court, the World Bank, the creation here of a financial 
and industrial supergovernment which will crush out the independent 
farmer, merehaat, and manufacturer, which will tear down the pro- 
tective-tarif? barriers behind which alone we can hepe to survive in 
zht for the maintenance of our standards of wages and living 


| people and the power of the State. 
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be against them 
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against coolie, peasant, and peon 


every step of the way. 


standards, 


T shall 


This is the most important issue before the American people. Beside 
it all others sink into insignificance. We can make no progress along 
the lines of social reform or betterment if our people are to be reduced 
to the level of poverty for the masses accepted in the Old World. Miél- 
lions of our péople have come here from Europe to seck better con- 
ditions of life. They do not propose new to be dragged down to the 
Buropean and Asiatic level in order that a few men here may make 
greater profits temporarily. It is time that we should rally around a 
new Declaration of Independence and fight for the right of the American 
people to enjoy the heritage which has come down to them under insti- 
tutions which make the measure of national prosperity the degree of 
comfort, luxury, and opportunity in which the average man can live 
We are asked to turn aside from the national and international poli- 
cles which have made this the most prosperous land in the world. For 
a dozen years we have been witnessing the disastrous effects of turning 
our backs on those policies. Let us turn back from the swamp tInto 
which we are invited to the solid ground upon which Washington and 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, and McKinley stood. Upon our ability to do this 
against the great financial influences which seek to lead our people 
astray depends our ability to make and keep America the promised land 
of opportunity for common men, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to 
extend my remarks on the bill S. 1171. I desire to include 
therein an article written by Hudson Grunewald in the Evening 
Star. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, by the enact- 
ment into law of Senate bill No. 1171, this Congress has made 
it possible for the Government to perform a _ too-long-deferred 
duty to our country and to its people. Although much im- 
portant legislation has been enacted at this session of Congress, 
with the passage of time it may well transpire that the greatest 
legislative achievement of this session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress will prove to be the enactment of this legislation creating 
the National Institute of Health. 

Disraeli, the greatest statesman of his day, and one of the 


| great statesmen of all times, speaking on the subject of health, 


said this: 


Public health is the foundation upon which rest the happiness of the 
Take the most beautiful kingdom, 
give it intelligent and laborious citizens, prosperous manufactures, pro- 
ductive agriculture; let arts flourish, let architects cover the land with 
temples and palaces; in order to defend all these riches, have first-rate 
weapons, fleets of torpedo boats—if the population remains stationary, 
if it decreased yearly in vigor and in stature, the nation must perish. 
And that is why I consider that the first duty of a statesman is the 
care of public health, 


Our very natural and human attitude of taking things for 
granted had long existed among our people generally in refer- 
ence to the problem of public health. However, when through 
our entry into the World War it became necessary to draft 
many millions of our young men for military service, this atti- 
tude of indifference and ignorance to our health conditions re- 
ceived a rude and awakening shock. Since then we have been 
more or less alive to the vital problem involved in the matter 
of nation-wide ill health. It became obvious to all that if a 
large pere?nt of our young men—in those years when health 
and vigor is at its height—were not in physical health, fit to 
enter the military service, then we were not the sound, virile, 
healthy people that we considered ourselves to be. 

Good health at once became one of the vital elements of our 
military strength. This was recognized by all. It is now 
recognized that in many aspects and from many standpoints it 
is really a more vital and serious problem to be solved for the 
strength of our Nation and the well-being of our people in times 
of peace. 

It is this recognition that has lifted the question of public 
health into the arena of national importance and made it a 
matter to be met and dealt with as a constitutional duty of our 
Government—-to promote the general welfare. 

Then, too, our Government's obligation to the sick and dis- 
abled veterans has been met by a national hospitalization policy 
and program on a large scale. This has further knitted the 
health problem of our people into the national policy of our 
Government. 

I find it impossible to discuss the matter of public health 
without paying a brief tribute of the admiration, respect, and 


| deep sense of obligation which I feel to the medical profession. 


And among the thousands who have slaved for science, who have 
often sacrificed their lives to save others, who, without any 
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thought of the great personal risk to themselves, have treated 
patients with infectious and contagious diseases, who have 
risked their lives in laboratories doing research work in attempt- 
ing to discover the cause and cure of these diseases. 

We have all been the beneficiaries of the work and service of 
this great profession. We would pay the highest tribute to the 
brave men who took the mass of superstition and tradition and 
guesswork and by applying to this whole field the scientific 
method as brought therefrom for all the race, its greatest boon 
of modern scientific medicine. 

One of the greatest and earliest pioneers in this movement 
was not even a member of the medical profession. He was a 
chemist. But through his years of devoted service, his inspired 
foresight, he has now become in our memory one of the great 
“saints of science.” I refer, of course, to Pasteur, who, with 
little or no public funds and with much of the opposition of the 
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| the existence of physical disease, I would 


orthodox public opinion of his day, toiled on in his little attic | 


laboratory without any laboratory equipment except that which 
he designed and made with his own hands. But from that 


humble laboratory, through his devotion and service in fighting | 


disease, has flowed throughout the medical profession the health- 
giving and healing water of his sacrificial and devoted service. 


From the practical standpoint it was Pasteur who discovered | 


the origin of germs and that they were the cause of disease, | and disabled by the thousands, and are sick and suffering by 


and more important than this, that germs were everywhere. It 
was the application of his discovery by the great Doctor Lister, 


who applied the principles in the use of antiseptics in the oper- | 
ating room and sick room, that made possible modern surgery. | 


Pasteur’s tender heart was touched by the heavy toll of human 
life that was caused by childbirth. 


the door that opened to bring life to the new-born babe was an | 


open door to the tomb for its mother—that all too often, and 
too soon, the tender arms that embraced the new-born babe 


ments, the nurses’ hands, bandages, dressings, and everything 
used in the sick room must be sterilized to destroy the germ life. 
The best-known result of his many experiments is his isolating 


has proved to be a cure for hydrophobia. 

But greater than all of Pasteur’s experiments and the results 
flowing therefrom was this: His greatest achievement was that 
he established the scientific method, which has since been 
adopted and followed by the medical profession and from which 


v : | what the pictures would term a 
were forever stilled in death—and that the ravages of childbirth 


fever were due to germs; that the surgeon’s hands, the instru- | force vaccination requirements to prevent the spread of small 
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millions of Government funds for hospitals, doctors, and nurses 
to care for our sick and disabled veterans who sacrificed their 
health in defense of their country in its hour of need—for the 


| very obvious reason that, believing as I did, that there was no 


| 
| 


disease and no disability and that the medical profession and 
hospitals could offer no relief, I could not honestly support 
such a policy and authorize such an expenditure of the public 
funds. But I am glad again that my admiration and respect 
for the medical profession, and my recognition of their great 
service in dealing with the sick and disabled veterans causes 
me to support all hospitalization legislation with enthusiasm. 
And yet, again, were I one of those who did not believe in 
nugain come face to 
face with the insurmountable obstacle of such a belief when it 
became my duty, as Congressman, to vote large Government 
funds either as pensions or compensation for sick and disabled 
veterans. How could I, if I did not believe that there was any 
such thing as sickness and physical disability, vote to pay men 
for something that did not exist? If I thought they were not 
disabled, but only suffering from a mental error, they would 
not need a pension. All they would need would be to change 
their minds. 
But knowing as I do that our veterans have been wounded 


the tens of thousands, I find myself anxious to do my duty as 
a Congressman in voting in favor of sound legislation, doing 
justice to all, and not a few, of those who fought our battles 
“over there,” appropriating funds from the Government Treas 


| ury to pay these men just compensation and pensions for their 
He saw that all too often | 


illness and disability. 
The striking contrast which I have tried to show in the realm 
of national life can be brought home to everyone if I give you 


“close-up.” How many of you 
have lived in a community where the school board tried to en 


| pox or Some other contagious disease, and witnessed the strong 


has flowed all its great contributions with its blessings and its | 


benefits to the race, in the discovery of the cause and cure of | the existence of physical disease, and do not believe in medical 


the ills to which human flesh is heir. 
The medical profession has in recent years been giving more 


treatment of that wide range of human ills which exist where 
there is no organic disorder. They have recognized that in 
many such cases the disease is in the patient's personality and 
the treatment must be administered to the whole personality. 
But there are many people who go far beyond the definite 
limits of this field, fixed and recognized by the medical profes- 


sion, and who say that all disease is a matter of the mind. | similar legislation becomes a law, much of the valuable results 


They go further and not only deny the existence of physical 
disease as a scientific fact but sincerely and vigorously deny 
the power of the medical profession to successfully treat such 
diseases. Their sincerity and devotion to their belief is shown 
by the fact that they will lie on their deathbed and not consult 
a physician or subject themselves to medical treatment. And 
they will let those who are near and dear to them “ pass out” 
without asking medical science to try and save them. 

If I were such a person, holding such a belief, I could not, of 
course, support such legislation as created the National Health 
Institute, for the obvious reason that I did not believe that there 
is any such thing as organic physical disease and that the 
medical profession could not do anything in the cure or treat- 
ment of the same. And to support such legislation would be to 
surrender my sincerest convictions and to foist upon the people 
a palpable fraud practiced by well-meaning but mistaken 
imposters. 

Believing, however, as I do in medical science and recognizing 
as I do its great contributions in the curing of disease and the 
prolongation of human life, I can and do support such legisla- 
tion whole-heartedly, with enthusiasm, and with a feeling that I 
have done my bit in causing the Nation, through this cooperation 
with the medical profession, to make a great and further con- 
tribution to human health. 

I am thankful again that I am not one of those who believes 
neither in organic physical disease nor in the power of scientific 
medicine to cope with it, when I am asked to deal with legisla- 
tion authorizing Government hospitals for the care and treat- 
ment of our sick and disabled veterans, because were I such a 
person I could not support such legislation and appropriate 





est possible opposition and refusal to comply with the regulz- 


7 ; , | tions on the part of those sincere people who did not believe 
the germ which caused rabies and of perfecting the serum which | 


either in the existence of disease or in anything that the medical 


profession had to say or proposed to do about it. But not only 
has this arisen in the school situation, but in local communities, 
and even in States where legislation authorizing quarantine 
regulations was proposed or where authorities attempted to en- 
force quarantine. They have found the law opposed and evaded 
firmly, sincerely, and vigorously by people who do not believe in 


science’s ability to restrict the spread of the same through the 


= 7 | enforcement of quarantine regulations. 
recognition to the importance of mental states in the cause and | 


The creation of the National 
step, but it is only the first step. 
I wish the committee would 


Institute of Health is a great 
sefore this Congress adjourns 
report out and we would enact 


| into law the Cooper bill—H. R. 12845—which has for its pur- 
| pose Federal aid to the State in coordinating public-health ac- 


tivities and in setting up and training an adequate local per- 
sonnel to deal with local health problems. Unless this or 
of the research and work of the National Institute of Health 
will lie dormant. What we need is these local health agencies 
to take out among our people, and into our homes, the benefits 
and blessings of the new achievements of medical science 
through the National Health Institute, with the better methods 
of hygiene to be explained and given to our people. 

If we are to overcome disease and ill health, the battle must 
be won in the local community and in the home. It can not be 
met by “ long-distance ” treatment from Washington. 

Under the leave given me I now desire to insert in the 
Recorp an article entitled “ War Declared on Disease,” from 
the able pen of Mr. Hudson Grunewald, which was published 
in the Washington Star on June 15, 1930. This article not only 
pays fitting tribute to Senator Ranspei1, the distinguished 
author of the bill, but it is a concise and fair statement of the 
purposes and the hoped-for achievement of the National Health 
Institute : 


[From the Washington Star, June 15, 1930] 


War DecLarRep On D1SBASH—CAPITAL TO BE CENTER OF Biccest Ficnt 
Ever WAGED UNDER PLANS APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


By Hudson Grunewald 


The passage of the Ransdell bill to establish a National Institute of 
Health in Washington, D. C., marks the begiuning of a new chapter in 
the history of medicine; a new contribution by the United States to 
medical knowledge of the most far-reaching the relief of 
human suffering. A veritable declaration of war against all the phy- 
sical forces detrimental to health on a greater scale than ever before 
attempted, this bill centers in the Nation's Capital all of the country’s 


influence in 
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Laboratory of the 
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Public Health Service, Washington, 
iuthorizes the Treasury Department 


study 


D.C 
to accept gifts uncon- 
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investigation, and research in 


the health of man and matters pertaining thereto, with the proviso that 



































if gifts in the sum of half a million dollars or more are made, the name 
of the donor shall be attached thereto 
Third: It proj *s the establishment and maintenance in the insti- 





tute of a system of fellowships in scientific 
tl proper personnel and to 
marked proficiency to combat 
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the imperative necessity and wisdom of preventing the innumerable dis 
eases that affect humanity and of making life more comfortable and 
happy by assuring good health, the greatest of temporal blessings.” 
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RANSDELL, 


are of sufferers 


* such 


from painful, eonsuming disease, 
the common eold the nature, 


origin, and cure of which little or nothing is known, and which causes 


says Senator as 


about 





| 


i s ns th ds sO BUC s illy 
‘ i of ih rhe experis e of 
! ‘ ul nit his f t st diseas but the 
tively i 5 inued ravishment 
| d eff ihe Navy, the Infantry Artillery, Cavalry, Air 
‘ hie rstood method of paign against an 
Lb J Stieglitz, « ie University of Chicago, has pointed 
S | ! izn against diseas igainst invading micro 
cline nized ly functions will giv the gre est promise of suc 
in insti on that can contin sly « 1 eminent men in 
the fields of science dying disease t ive t wh service to the 
ition of the unpaign against ft se deadly enemies 
to le Oo ur pe rie 
CONTAINS THREE FRATURES 
The definite object of the Ransdell bill is to promote the health of | 
hun ings, to improve their earning capacity, to reduce their living | 
expens to increase their happiness, and prolong their lives It has 
t elfish interests to serve, and its beneficent results will enter every 
home in the Natl 
Che bill contains three distinct features 
First. The creation of a National Institute of Health in the Public 
Health Service under the administrative direction and control of the | 
Surgeon General, for the special purpose of pure scientific research to 
ascertain the cause, prevention, and cure of diseases affecting human 
beings It doe not create any new bureaus or new commissions but 
utiliz existing Government machinery d provides for such enlarge 
men f the Hygienic Laboratory which is merged in and made an 
essential part of the national institut It authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $750,000. or so much thereof as may be necessary, for construc 
tion and equipment of additional buildings at the present Hygienic 


problems relating to | 
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re deaths and economic waste than any her, 


modern medicine remains impotent; measles, 


as influenza, before 
the offending organ 
not as yet been definitely proven; pneumonia, which 
is still unconquered ; tuberculosis and cancer, which baffle the skill of 


ot 
whi 


isms of which have 





scientists; child-bed sickness so fatal to mothers; infantile paralysis, 
which remains a curse to childhood: t's disease, which is so preva- 
lent among adult men; anemia, mental troubl heart lesions, and 
venereal diseases, all of which take neavy toll of human life. Leprosy, 
life’s greatest tragedy, is only slowly being conquered. A great deal 
has been done recently in a scientific way to conquer malaria, but if, 
too, is not thoroughly understood A vast amount of research work is 
awaiting the attention of scientists in the field of medicine and its 


application for the alleviation of suffering.’ 
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TO WORK TOGETHER 








“There should be one place in the United States where unceasing 
efforts are being made to conquer disease,” Senator COPELAND, of New 
York told the comn tee, f which the bill was referred. “Tt is 
pathe to think that infantile paralysis, influenza, and pneumonia are 
ju fatal to-day as they were a century ago. There must be found 
m f < trolling those dread discases The Ransdell bill will help 

















I) pl of tl institute is to make of it a great cooperative ciet 
i orgal n in which nding experts in every branch of science 
wi ougl together na iven opportunity to work in unison for 
he pul of « ering all the natural laws gcovernir human life 
. eR y » ke t e yar ions of such la which are detrli 
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Laboratory ! adjacent lands owned by il 
d adequute buildings for the use of the institute as weil as the acqui 
tior additional sit in or near the District of Columbia 
Publi ith in tigations by the Federal Government were first 

} din 1901 j n,’ states the commitiee report, om 
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many new fa disco. 1 whi 

















iv lan ortant iring on the control of diseases rhe necessity 
for this work far outst ped the facilities for its conduct 

Reid Hunt, of the Hi urd University Medical School, told the com- 
mitt that “never in the whole history of the world have the efforts to 
impre health conditions been so far behind the advance in other 

nees. The applications to public health are certainly lagging, simply 
because there are no good places to study them us they should be 
studied.” 

lointing to the fact :t the United States has lagged behind in medico 

entific advances because of its lack of adequate research facilities, 
such as the National Institute of Health will provide, the report showed 
that the big advances made in medicine in the past 60 or 70 years, with 
1 few outstanding exceptions, have been of foreign origin, and the roots 
of many of them have been in the German laboratories, supported by the 
German Government 

“ The first duty of the State is the care of the health of its citizens,” 
said Dr. W. J. Mayo in a letter read before the committee. “ By means 
of public health measures in the last GO years the average life of man 
has been prolonged 12 years. This extraordinary result has been 


brought about through researches by medical men and has been possible 
only through labor of many The 
Sician in ministrations applies for the benefit patients 
best which scienc: 


the ceoperative investigators 


of his 


phy- 
his the 
offers.” 


“The public-health movenrent has demonstrated with complete assur- 


ance that, at the present time, with all of our health advances, bun 
dreds of thousands of lives are sucrificed to ignorance and neglect, and 
that the total economic money value of these lives is close to $6,000, 


000,000," Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur 


ance Co., stated in a letter to Senator RanspeELL. “ Preventable disease, 
likewise, costs us well over $2,000,000,000 a year. ‘hese are the 
stakes for which the public-health program is playing.” 


The scope of work coming under the National Institute of Health 
very great. An idea as to some of the problems awaiting solution 
clearly set out in a recent study made by the Public Health Service of 


is 
is 





the cases of sickness in a typical small town and reported to the 
committee. Translated into terms of the population of the United 
States it is shown that the number of persons suffering from minor 
sicknesses in 1927 were as follows: 

Colds and bronchitis_...-—- at : 50, 282, 000 
Influenza and grippe._......--.-. 17, 184, 000 
liiseases of the digestive system 11, 589, 000 
Ponaliiitia and ere theehb duis nkidlecccssothcccudesco 7, 884, 000 


Diseases of the nervous system, including headaches 


292, 000 
Measles 


, 104, 000 





Whooping cough sos le gieienibidinascnalienesadanindicnd-eneddateh 2, 712, 000 
Rheumatism and lumbago tb Bhi. bibenbti nde nitm etd 2, 616, 000 
Heart and other circulatory diseases__._.. ~~ siaii.s ) Seeeeee 
Bay Gerer GG GOCE. cnc c wesc ~esinst ene aoe 600, 000 


MAJOK DISEASES EXCLUDED 


“Tt must be remembered that these figures do not touch on the moré 


dreaded diseases, such as cancer, tuberculosis, etc.,” says the report. 


“ Purthermore, it should give rise to serious thought when we read from 
secretary 


the report of Dr. George T. White, and manager of the 
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Association of Life Insurance Presidents, that while the death rate 
among policyholders of the 52 legalreserve life-insurance companies 
was 828 per 100,000 policyholders in 1921, nevertheless, the correspond 
ing figures for 1927 were 823.5, a decrease of only 4.5 deaths per 
100,000, which is equivalent to a decrease of only 0.045 of 1 per cent, 
and this in spite of all the wonderful developments in science during 
that period of 6 years.” 

The system of fellowships for researches of demonstrated proficiency, 
as provided in the bill, is regarded as a most important one. These 
fellowships would offer inducement and opportunity for those specially 
qualified in this line of research to serve their fellow men in the most 
useful of all ways. While it is contemplated that the bulk of this 
research work will be carried out im the laboratories in Washington 
nevertheless it is not so limited, for under the terms of the bill these 
“fellows” could be assigned to a definite problem in educational or 
endowed institutions in any other part of this or other countries, wher- 
ever it would be most advantageous for the problem to be worked upon 
The existence of such fellowships will direct the attention of the young 
men and women of our universities, and even those in our high schools, 
to the desirability of equipping themselves for lifetime work in this 
most important of all fields of applied science. 

In discussing these fellowships Surgeon Kerr, of the United States 
Public Health Service, declared: 

“The most valuable asset of the people of the country is brains, and, 
from my experience in college and univérsity life, I know there are 
young men, have been young men, and I know there must be now, who, 
by reason of lack of finances and lack of encouragement and the inac- 
cessibility of a scientific environment in which to develop, have fallen 
by the wayside. Now, the purpose of a measure of this kind should be 
to have potentially available a provision whereby a young man could be 
nided, not for a few days or a few weeks, to finish his education, as the 
universities have some funds of that character, but to aid him, after he 
has graduated, providing he is an extraordinary student.” 

Concerning the matter of gifts and donations to the National Institute 
of Health, Senator RANSDELL said: 

“In the field of public health no preeedent can be recalled of dona- 
tions from philanthropists to enable the Federal Government to main- 
tain laboratories and institutions for the promotion of research with 
possibly one exception. The Smithsonian Institution was founded as 
the result of the gift of one man. It stands as a monument to his 
name, and its achievements are known throughout the world. 

“With the highest respect for Smithson and full appreciation of the 
great work accomplished by the Smithsonian Institution and the bureaus 
directed by it, I believe that the citizens of America would have derived 
infinitely more practical benefit had he left his endowment for an estab 


lishment to study the diseases of man, to relieve human suffering, and 


Prolong human life. * * * I can not suggest anything to the mil- 
lionaires of America, many of whom are earnestly seeking some wise 
use for their wealth, that will do as much good to humanity as to con- 
tribute generously to their Federal Government for public-health pur 
poses tin combating disease. 

“A great chemico-medical laboratory, fully equipped to cope with all 


diseases that afflict mankind, where he can carry on his important work | have built up the alluvial civilization. 


fruitfully and in an unlimited way is the need of the American scientist. 
Our lagging tn the matter of medical research has not been the result 
of the inefiicient mentality of our scientist, but, on the contrary, 
lack of facilities and the discouraging insufficiency of funds to stimulate 
recruits in science.” 

What results will be accomplished by the national institute of health, 
which will be perhaps the greatest single agency ever formed for the 
combating of disease, can hardly be visualized. 

MEASURE OFFERED IN 1926 

“Encouraged by this Government,” Dr. Arthur McCormack, State 
health officer of Kentucky, declared, “it absolutely startles one’s imagi- 
nation to contemplate the resulting benefits to humanity that can be 
accomplished.” 

The passage of this bill is the realization of a dream come true for 
Senator RANSDELL and ts the third great humanitarian measure he has 
put through, being the author of the bill to establish the National Lepro- 
sariom at Carville, La., where lepers are to-day being cured, and having 
fathered the bill to eradicate Texas fever. 

Senator RANSDELL first introduced the measure on July 1, 1926, and 
for nearly four years he has applied himself unceasingly and untiringly 
and with undiminished enthusiasm toward the realization of his ideal. 
The suffering of humanity throughout the centuries has impelled him 
in his efforts, the great need of his country’s physicians and scientists 
for such a measure to aid them im their battle against suffering, and 
his patriotic desire to make the United States a leader in this move- 
ment of such vast benefit to countless millions in the ages to come has 
urged him on. 

Many men of vision and love for their fellows have assisted him in 
doing the educational work necessary for the proper understanding of 
the measure by Congress. “It is impossible to name them all,” he saya, 
“but I can not refrain from mentioning President Hoover, ex-President 
Coolidge, Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and Francis P. 

* Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation. These four great Amer- 
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leans saw with clear eyes the possibilities of this health institute for 
preventing or curing disease, with its awful suffering and colossal eco 
nomic losses not only to our country but to the whole world. They and 
many others gave their whole-hearted support to the Dill. 

Since the passage of the measure Senator RANSDELL has been flooded 
with letters of praise and congratulatory messages, and newspapers 
throughout the United States have paid bim tribute in commendatory 
editorials. 

The time has came to recognize the silent men of medicine and science 
who are every day accomplishing heroic victories in the warfare against 
disease and human suffering. There bave been greater generals in the 
laboratories, in the operating rooms, and in the wards of hospitals than 
any who have won glory on battle fields. Senator RANspELL bas paved 
the way for this recognition in the National Institute of Health in 
Washington. Here will arise a Napoleon of science, a George Washing 
ton of health. But to Senator Ranxspe.t will go frst honors for this 
great humanitarian measure, and the institute he bas founded will be a 
lasting memorial to his name, 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on flood control and incorporate 
therein a letter written by a friend of mine. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I have written and spoken on the Mississippi River 
and the problem its flood waters has brought to the people of 
the valley, I suppose, as often as any other citizen in or out of 
public life. I have been the congressional spokesman for sev- 
eral flood-control organizations ever since I came to Congress 
more than 10 years ago. I thought I knew the subject. I 
thought I felt the influence of the mighty river only as one born 
and reared on its banks in the lower reaches. I was certain | 
knew its story by heart—that I felt the song as it came from 
all the tributaries from the Alleghenies to the Rockies—from 
many an “ ancient river, from many a palmy plain.” 

For more than a half of a century I have been “ crossing the 
river,” as we call it in New Orleans, and recrossing it. I have 
jumped across it at the first bridge far away in Lake Itasca. 
I have swam across it at New Orleans. I know that every drop 
or hail, or sleet that 
falls between the ramparts of the lordly range of the West 
and the inspiring crest of the mountains of the Atlantic coast 
must find its way to the Gulf by the portals of the last e¢ity 
on the Mississippi, except in flood times when the raging wa)ers 
erash through the Atchafalaya and reach the eternal sea by 
that shorter route. I suppose I have as much of a recollection 
as most people in my section of the historic crevasses on both 
sides between Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
are to many people inspiring and terrifying 
losses of property and life, the suffering and the d 
homes are saddening to those whose efforts, 


Great crevasses 
The 
m of 
toil 


spectacles 
struct: 


thrift, and 


Why do they live there, you ask, at danger’s door? 
and women whose ancestors from time immemorial 
wandered back to the slope of Vesuvius, Aetna, and the giant 
peaks of Himalayas, after volcanic eruptions had driven them 
from homes that were obliterated. Ask those that still dwell 
upon the banks of the Nile, the Tigris, and Euphrates, why 
they cling to their homes in the face of every disaster and 
vicissitude of nature, and they will say it was because their 
fathers knew the same calamities—and it is not as strange as 
it may appear at first blush, that those that were born and 
reared behind the levees never know, certainly never betray the 
same fear and trepidation as is exhibited by the stranger 
within our gates, and even by those that have been with us 
for 10, and in some cases, 15 years. Of course, we recog- 
nize the devastating effects of floods, and we are looking to the 
coming of the Mississippi Messiah—and I use that sacred word 
in the utmost reverence. 

It is clear to my mind that if the valley had, as it some day 
will have, 150,000,000 souls or inhabitants that no one would 
dream of suffering under the flood-control plan that is, in 
effect, legally if not in practical operation. We endure it be- 
cause we have neither the political power nationally, as a result 
of a lack of population, to secure something better, such as 
would protect us against the flood waters, which should be 
stored and reservoired and conserved and made to render bene- 
ficial effects. Year-around navigation for the whole waterway 
system lying between the two mountain ranges of the country, 
power development lighting a thousand cities, driving the wheels 
of 10,000 factories, and flluminating millions of homes is not 
the dream of a dreamer or soothsayer or the song of a poet, 
but the well-considered plan of the leading engineers of the 
United States, who say that such a prospect is entirely feasible. 
It will come. Even the desert will blossom as the rose, and 
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man, who has conquered many problems, will put this and all 
other things under his feet. 

It will come as the result of correct thinking, for it is on 
the anvil of discussion that the spark of truth will fly. And for 
the purpose of igniting the subject anew, of, causing the spark 
to fly upward until it shall become a conflagration of force, I 
am going to give you the benefit of a view so daringly advanced, 
so intrigueingly pictured, that if the writer had never done any- 
thing else he would have won the affections of those that admire 
literary skill and the ability to convey to the written pages the 
wonders that are yet to come. Mr. O’Donnell’s paper, sent to me 
by himself, should be read by everyone interested in the great 
valley—by every American who believes in the growth of his 
country along lines that will insure its prosperity as a result of 
superior economic advantages, natural and man made. For even 
if you disagree with him, as I am obliged to do presently in 
regard to temporarily suspending the activity, the growth, and 
the importance of New Orleans, you will find food for thought in 
his marvelous paper. Perhaps many will dismiss him as an 
idle dreamer of dreams, but I am glad to submit his dream, for, 
after all, it is the dreamers of dreams, the music makers, who 
build up the world’s great cities with their wonderful ditties and 
see With prophetic eye the glories of the coming day, for to them 
each age is a dream that is dving or one that is coming to birth. 


Tue Great Mississippi: Highway 

(A threefold transportation artery, water, rail, and automobile. 
One thousand two hundred miles of winding channel, hazardous to 
navigation, reduced to 600 miles of direct, safe, rapid transportation, 
connecting the heart of the continent with the ports of the world, 
would permanently eliminate the flood problem. An urgent necessity 
and a highly profitable investment. Patching of the Mississippi River 
false economy The new highway would not disturb the present 
stream.) 

THE DELTA 


gists tell us that 


Geolo up until about 45,000 years ago the Gulf of 
Mexico extended about 600 miles farther north than the present Gulf 
coust line; in other words, a point above the present junction of 
the and Rivers at Cairo, Ill. The sediment carried 
down by these and other streams has since filled this long bay or arm 
of the Gulf and produced the land now known as the Mississippi Delta. 
The width of this Delta, the greater part, 40 
spreading out to about 150 miles at the coast line. 

Ellett (pp. 25-26) says of this territory : 
at all times, 
earthly matter suspended 


to 


Ohio Mississippi 


for is about miles ; 
“The Mississippi bears along 
but especially in 
in its waters, which the current is able to 
carry forward so long as the river is confined to its channel; but when 
the water overflows its banks velocity checked and it imme 
diately the heaviest particles it transports and leaves them 
The consequence is that the borders of the river, which 
and heaviest are raised higher above the 
general level of the plane than the soil which is more remote; and that 
while the plane of the Delta dips toward the sea at ihe rate of 8 inches 
per mile, the soi] adjacent to the banks slopes off at right angles to 
the course of the river into the interior for 5 or 6 miles at the rate of 
3 or 4 feet per mile.” 

“In times of flood the surface of the Mississippi is 18 or 20 feet 
higher than the level of a great part of the actual Delta and at low 
water its surface is found at the very lowest depression of the Delta, 
so that all the lateral streams and adjacent low grounds have a natural 
drainage ty 


its is 
deposits 
upon its borders. 
received first 


the deposits, 


toward its channel.” 

“The lands immediately on the borders of the river are extremely 
fertile and often highly cultivated; but as they are all subject to inun- 
dation during the high floods of the river, they are guarded by artificial 
embankments. The water presses upon these embankments and often 
produces breaches through them and rushes in a deep column into the 
low grounds from which it had been excluded by the levees and sweeps 
over any improvements that may have obtained a foothold there. 

“The immediate borders of each tributary likewise exhibit deposits 
made by the tributary, highest at the edge of the channel and sloping 
off laterally to the adjacent lowlands, presenting a narrow strip of 
cultivated or arable soil near the winding channel and great, unbroken 
swamps beyond.” 

The Mississippi River flows through the flat territory of the Delta in 
a meandering course, covering a distance of about 1,200 miles, with an 
average fall of about 8% inches to the mile. It is probably the most 
crooked river In the world, and is continually changing its course, in 
spite of man’s best efforts to control it. The average width of the 
river about 3,300 feet. The maximum discharge of the river is 
about 2,000,000 cubic feet per second; the velocity 5 feet per second ; 
the breast 215,000 square feet. The maximum rise above low water 
at Cairo is about 55 feet, and at New Orleans 24 feet. 


is 


FLOODS 

Periodically, the Mississippi River overflows its banks and inundates, 
at times, approximately 20,000,000 acres of land. The great flood of 
1927 was the most disastrous in many years, and the destruction 


the periods of floods, a vast amount of | 
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wrought by it has caused a widespread demand for better protection of 


the territory. The United States Government engineers have requested 
an appropriation of approximately $500,000,000 with which to build 
bigger and better levees, and to provide spillways. Past experiences 
have proven, conclusively, that such measures will not be effective. 
They are mere palliatives and would have to be perpetually appiied. 
At best they could only provide partial relief. They ,would neither 
facilitate transportation nor make it safer. The spillways would con- 
tinue to inundate vast tracts of valuable land. Lack of confidence in 
these measures would retard development of the country; distress and 
uncertainty would be perpetuated. 
MAKESHIFT SUGGESTIONS 

Numerous suggestions have been offered as solutions of the Mississippi 
flood problem, such as reforestation of the territory at the headwaters 
of the upper tributaries; impounding dams in the upper streams to hold 
back the waters at flood times; bigger and better levees along the banks 
of the lower Mississippi, supplemented by a number of outlets or spill- 
ways through these levees to permit some of the excess waters to leave 
the main channel of the river and find a more direct route to the Gulf. 

tigger and better levees and spillways have been recommended by 
the Government engineers. The experience of the past shows that these 
would be merely temporizing expedients; levees can not be relied upon 
to hold the flood waters in the Mississippi channel; the river is one 
continuous series of bends, and the swift current of the waters will eat 
under the embankments at these bends causing them to topple. Even 
where the levees are back considerable distance from the banks of the 
river, the prolonged pressure of the flood waters behind them will 
cause the water-soaked earth from which the levee is made to lose its 
stability and slump flat away. The proposed spillways would con- 
tinue to inundate thousands of acres of valuable land, resulting in the 
same damage that has been heretofore caused by breaks in the levees. 

To complete the project of bigger and better levees where needed 
would require the construction of nearly 1,200 miles of embankments on 
each side of the lower river. The cost of replacement would never end; 
the stream would still be crooked; the channel would still be uncertain 
and hazardous to navigation; the expense of dredging would go on con- 
tinuously, and there would be no hope of return on the money spent. 
The lowlands would not be successfully drained, and there would be 
nothing to stimulate development of the territory nor to encourage 
progress. 

Eminent engineers claim that inasmuch as the most disastrous floods 
in the lower Mississippi River are caused by melting snow and rain in 
the headwaters at a time when there are no leaves on the trees, that 
reforestation would have little effect upon the heights of the floods. 
Forest litter on the surface has some effect in retarding the flow until 
the rain and melting snow has formed into streams; after that, only 
dams will retard the flow. 

It has been shown that if all of the available sites for impounding 
dams had been in use during the 1927 flood, and if the best possible 
judgment had been used in holding the waters back at that time all of 
these dams would have been filled and would have lessened the height of 
the flood in its early stages, but that this particular flood was prolonged 
by continuous rains in the central Mississippi Basin, so that the waters 
that might have been held back in the early stages and that might have 
been effective in lessening the height of the flood waters in a flood of 
short duration could not have had any beneficial effect on such a flood 
as that of 1927. It is further shown that while it would be an easy 
matter to ascertain after a flood has run its course just how much water 
should have been held back in the many impounding dams in the vast 
territory of the headwaters to produce the best results, it is a much 
more difficult matter to guess in advance what to do. 

It is estimated that if all possible reforestation plans were put into 
effect and all available sites for impounding dams were made use of 
and the plans for bigger and better levees were carried to completion, 
the total cost would be $1,630,000,000. Should this vast amount of 
money be spent the flood problem would still remain unsolved; there 
would be no return on the money spent; large sums would still have to 
be spent for replacement of levees, dredging of channels, maintenance 
of signals in the crooked and ever-changing channel of the lower Missis- 
sippi; little of the flooded lands could be reclaimed, and what should 
be the most productive territory in the country would remain a dismal 
swamp, and the Mississippi unsolved flood problem would continue to 
disgrace a proud and powerful Nation. 


THE COMPLETE, PERMANENT, AND PROFITABLE REMEDY 


The creation of a magnificent threefold highway, water, rail, and auto- 
mobile, as hereinafter described, would completely and permanently 
eliminate the flood problem, permanently reclaim the 20,000,000 acres 
of rich land now subject to overflow, and provide an unequalled trans- 
portation artery that could be operated with the utmost economy. 
This highway would have numerous modern harbors along the foute, 
with the most up-to-date facilities for the transfer of goods, and from 
it would radiate innumerable water and rail branches, reaching through- 
out the heart of the continent. 


DESCRIPTION AND LOCATION 


This new highway would ignore entirely the fact of the existence of 
the present Mississippi River throughout the length of its troublesome 
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course. It would begin at a point near the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, with separate connection to each; these two branches 
would unite a ort distance below the city of Cairo; from thence the 
highway would run in a direct route almost due south to the Gulf, a dis- 
tance of 600 miles, as contrasted with 1,200 miles by the course of the 
Mississippi River of a pair of embankments, or im- 
proved type of levees, running parallel with each other and 1 mile 
apart rhe distance 


it would consist 


img tne 
The material 
from the 
of channels. 
The top of 
the channel. 


the river 


used in the 


course of would require 1,200 miles on 
raising of these embankments would 
inner side of each. The cuts thus made would create a pair 
Each channel would be 300 feet wide 30 feet deep 


each embankment would be 60 feet the bottom of 


each side 


and 
above 


forced concrete wall would be erected. An extension of this reinforced 
concrete would be spread over the bottom of the channel for the full 
width of 300 feet and would rise with a slope part way up the other 
side of the channel. The top of each embankment would be leveled 
off for a width of 200 feet and covered with a thick coat of reinforced 
concrete attached to and made a part of the wall near its top, thus 
providing an automobile highway 200 feet wide and 600 miles long, 
perfectly straight and practically water level. On a slightly lower ele- 
vation of each embankment a level roadway 100 feet wide would be 
provided for railroad tracks. These railroad lines would parallel the 
automobile highway on the outer side. The tracks would 
and would be supplied with current from Muscle Shoals and other hydro- 
electric power plants. These tracks being free from grades, transporta- 
tion costs would be exceedingly small. 

All other railroads making contact with these main lines would be 
privileged to use these tracks, at very small cost, to transport their 
goods to destination or to other roads. The railroads would all benefit 


by this arrangement; they would also benefit by being freed from flood 


damage. The railroads should be as much 
in keeping the floods away. 
very great. 

Adjoining these railroad lines, on the outside, provision 
made for a local highway 40 feet wide. 


interested as the farmers 
Their flood losses in the past have been 


would be 
These local roads would con- 


nect with the main highways by means of tubes that would run under | 


the railway lines and emerge onto the main highways with the slow- 
going traffic in such a manner as to make accidents practically impos- 
sible. The roads and highways on either side of the channels would 
be identical, but in reverse positions. 


have a width of 4,600 feet, and a depth in the channels of 60 feet; the 
depth between the channels would be 30 feet. This would be ample 
to take care of the largest possible flood. To give assurance that this 
statement is reasonable, it might be well to repeat that the present 
Mississippi River, from Cairo to the Gulf, has an average width of 
3,300 feet and a fall of 3% inches to the mile, while the new channel 
would be 4,600 feet wide and would have a fall of more than 7 inches 
to the mile. The new channel would be capable of carrying in a 
given time more than twice as much water as the present river chan- 
nel; and inasmuch as the present Mississippi River channel would 
still remain in use and still be capable of carrying as much water as 
it is at the present time, it can readily be seen that the two channels 
together would be able to take care of a flood three times as large 
as the great flood of 1927. Should a greater capacity in the new 
channel be thought advisable, it would only be necessary to increase 
the distance between the embankments; the cost of construction would 
not be increased; a little more land would be required. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Construction should begin at two separate points on the gulf coast. 
These points would be about 30 miles apart, in an east and west direc 
tion. From these two points two separate highways, of the type above 
described, would extend northwardly and parallel with each other for 
a distance of about 20 miles, then curve toward each other, and by a 
reverse curve merge into one. At the coast line, midway between these 
two highways, an artificial bay and safe harbor would be constructed. 
A double chain of islands, alternating in position, forming a semicircle, 
would provide a breakwater to protect the harbor. Each island would 
be oval in shape, 1% miles long and one-half mile wide. These islands 
would be encased in concrete, and would be high enough to resist tidal 
waves. Fortifications would be placed on these islands; some of them 
could also be used as recreation centers and for public institutions. 
The shore line opposite these islands would also be semicircular in 
form; the bay between would be an oval, 10 miles long and 5 miles 
wide, from the island to the harbor line, at the widest point. 

From the outer edges of this bay two channels, similar in construc- 
tion to the main highways, would extend northwardly and parallel 
with each other and 10 miles apart, for a distance of about 10 miles, 
from which points they would curve toward each other until they 
met. From this meeting point a single channel, of similar construc- 
tion, would extend northwardly for a distance of about 10 miles where 
it would again split, and its two branches, by lines curving outwardly, 
would extend to and connect with the two separate branches of the 
main highway. At these points of connection locks would be installed, 
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| channel at a 
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Continuing the work of rthwardly from the interse 
tion of the two main channels, 35 miles north of the coast line 


when a 
small stream from 1 


is encountered, a culvert would be pr 
under the westerly embankment, at a point a short distance 
where the main highway would cut such stream After the cor 
tion of the main highway has proceeded beyond the culvert a 
distance to be clear of its effects the this tributary 
turned into the new main channel When larger tributaries are 
an open channel, of construction that of the main h 
would be provided, also at a safe distance below where the new main 
channel would cut the tributary, and after the work of construction of 
the new channel had progressed beyond this point the tributary would 
be turned into the main channel In this manner most of the constru 
tion work could be done in dry earth The reads on the westerly side 
of the highway carried over the larger tributaries by bridges. 
This process would be continued northwardly to a point a short distance 
below Cairo, where the main highway and channels would again split; 
one fork would connect with the Ohio at Cairo, and the other would 
connect with the Mississippi River a short distance above Cairo. Only 
the tributaries from the west would be connected with the new channel; 
all of the tributaries from the east now entering the Mississipp! River 
would remain undisturbed. 
The waters of the Ohio 
turned in between these two embankments 
directly south to the Gulf, over a course less than half the 


the west vided 


t relow 
struc 
sufficient 
water of would be 
reached 


similar to whwa) 


would be 


and 
concrete-bound 


Mississippi Rivers having thus 


would flow 
length of 


been 


| the present Mississippi River between the same points 
The space from wall to wall, constituting the big waterway, would 


Below Cairo a dam and locks would be provided to form a connection 
of the new channel with the lower Mississippi for the double purpose of 
regulating the flow of water into the Mississippi in dry 
to provide a navigable depth, and to make it possible for boats to pass 
from one river to the other at all times, regardless of the height of the 
water on either side. 


seasons sO as 


OTHER LOCKS AND DAMS 


The low-water elevation at Cairo being 275 


feet higher 
about 30 in 


than the 
should 


movable 


number 
be provided in the new channel. These dams should be 
thelr height automatically regulated by the height of th 
river; as the water rises the dams would drop down, so that in moder 
ately high water and in times of flood boats could pass over these dams 


and 


water in the 


Numer 
ous advantages are to be found in having a number of low dams rather 
than a few high ones; the territory being exceedingly flat, the lower the 
dam the less contrast between the elevation of the the river 
and the land adjacent, particularly at the dam; the cuts and fills would 
be less; the water would flow with a more uniform 
of crossover traffic tubes would be provided under each dam, 
for railroads and the other pair for general traffic; the 
the dams the less distance between crossings. 

It would also be advisable, wherever possible, to place these 
just above the larger tributaries that are now subject to overflow ; 
ing the channel would increase the velocity in the 
overflow. 

At each dam, and for a distance of several hundred feet 
below, the side channel depth, together with the concrete covering of its 
bottom, would extend from wall to wall; this would permit boats to cross 
from one channel to another and would form a wide and continuous slab 
of reinforced concrete which would protect the dam from the possibility 
of betng damaged by the swift current of the water in times of flood. 


water In 
velocity ; two pairs 
one pair 
more numerous 
dams 
lowe! 
tributary and prevent 


above and 


RIVER HARBORS 


Provision would be made for numerous harbors along both walls of 
the new river at such points as, in the opinion of experts, towns and 
cities would be likely to spring up. harbors would be provided 
with elevators, varying in size, to meet every requirement; these 
be recessed into the concrete retaining walls, 

These elevators would be large enough to take care of 
any commodity that might be offered; they would 
deck of the boat, regardless of the elevation of the 
and would also meet the level of the bed on any 
other conveyance, 


These 


would 


the transfer of 
the level of 
the river, 
railroad car, truck, or 
All other necessary or desirable transfer 


meet the 


waiter in 


facilities 
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could be afforded. 
the muddy, 
banks of the 





CONGRESSIONAL 


This arrangement would be in striking contrast with 
sloping, ever-changing wharves now to be seen along the 

Mississippi River, where the only transfer facilities to be 
found consist of an indifferent type of manual labor. 

The principal excuse offered for not providing transfer facilities along 
the lower Mississippi has been that it could not be relied upon to stay 
in the me place, and that the excessive variation in the water level, 
an extreme variation of 55 feet at Cairo, made it impossible to provide 


Ss 


any desirable 


of the river With the new channel completed, providing a reliable by- 


pass for all of the flood waters, the Mississippi channel would be more 
reliable there would be little variation in the height of the water; 
there would be less erosion of the banks, less changing in the course of 
the ilver, less trouble from shifting bars, as all of these things are 
iused by the waters when in flood, and the floods would be a thing of 
the past. The river channel could with little difficulty be kept perma- 
nently in place, dredging costs would cease, the danger from snags | 


would disappear, and navigation would be made easy and safe. 
RIVER TRANSPORTATION 
To 


sure 


become a successful carrier the river should offer a channel! as 
reliable the roadbed of a railroad. Not only 
would this new artery of commerce provide such a channel, but, unlike 
the present Mississippi River, the would be straight for ‘ts 
entire This would be an agreeable contrast with the present 
lower Mississippi, which is admitted to be the most crooked and un- 
certain river in the world. Not only is the present river lengthened by 
its continuous bends, but the constant changing of the channel, shifting 
of danger of striking unseen make navigation 
slow and hazardous. The new channel would be straight, 
free from hazards of every kind, and could be navigated 
with ease, speed, and safety at all times. 


and as first-class 


channel 
length 


bars, constant 
difficult, 


permanent, 


snags, 


NO BARRIERS 


There would be no difficult engineering problems to solve in connec- 
fion with the construction of the new highway. With the exception 
of a narrow ridge at Helena, Ark., the territory traversed is practically 
flat There would be little variation in the amount of excavation 
required ; most of the work could be done on dry land; the work could 
be carried on simultaneously at many different points; if started 
promptly it would solve the problem of unemployment during the 
period of construction; and the new industries and developments that 
the transportation economies resulting from the new highway would 
induce throughout the vast territory served, would provide permanent 
employment and widespread prosperity for an indefinite period. 

OCEAN VESSELS 

This new waterway would permit all but the very largest ocean-gotng 
boats to reach the interior of the country; it would bring the ports of 
the world into the heart of the continent. An extension of this great 
waterway to St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and the Great Lakes, con- 
necting the two great internal waterway systems of the country with 
the ports of the world would not only be feasible but an attractive and 
profitable undertaking. 

GENUINE AND PERMANENT FARM RELIEF 


The in transportation on farm products and on the 
things that the farmer must buy, would bring permanent prosperity to 
those farmers in the Middle West who are now suffering. The cost of 
transporting the products these farms to the seaboard for export 
would be so greatly reduced that these products could be sold at a profit 
throughout the world in the face of the keenest possible competition. 
This new economic highway would give us an advantage in the great and 
growing markets of South America, and the countries across the Pacific 


savings cost 


of 


VITAPORT—A CITY OF UNEQUALED UTILITY AND INCOMPARABLE CHARM 


On the Gulf coast, between the two branches of the main channel, a 
ritory comprising about 800 square miles, facility would be 
offered for the creation of a magnificent city; a city with ample parks 
and wide thoroughfares ; a city free from slums and without congestion ; 
a city equipped with every facility for the proper handling of the com- 
merce of the world; a city that would be the pride of modern civiliza- 
: an ideal city in the truest sense. The best engineering skill from 
every country in the world should be invited to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of this great city 


ter every 


tion 


: it should become the masterpiece of the ages ; 
a place in which life would be well worth living; the nearest possible 
approach to the Garden of Eden. In the creation of this beautiful city 


and magnificent harbor no hampering conditions would be found; no 
engineering difficulties would be encountered; no valuable land would be 
damaged; no costly improvements would have to be destroyed. The 


engineers and artists would be free to follew their inspirations to their 
highest points of perfection. This city should 
only the greatest port in the country, but in the entire world; it could 
be kept perpetually free from the possibility of a railroad monopoly, as 
great system of railroad lines provided for in the beginning, and 
extending from the port up through the heart of the country could be 
used without discrimination by all roads making contact with it at any 
point fair and impartial basis. 

The of this project would be large, but unlike the profitless 
patchwork policy now in effect, and which it is proposed by some to 


eventually become not 


th< 


on a 


cost 


‘economic appliance that would be workable at all stages | 


| 
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perpetuate, it would produce immense returns on the investment, and 
be an everlasting monument to those responsible for its construction. 
THE TERRITORY TO BE SERVED 


John L. Matthews (pp. 1 3) says: “ The map of North America 
presents no more striking feature than the system of waterways which 
flow into, or are allied with, the Mississippi River. The land which 
they drain is the fertile heart of the continent. It includes the great 
est wealth of the United States and Canada. In the South, the sugar 
and rice of the Guif States and the greatest cotton fields in the world; 
north of them, the home of American corn; and still north of this the 
great wheat-growing region, which we shall never see equalled. It is 
by no figure of speech that I have called this the heart of the conti- 
nent, for it is the source and center of our circulation; the fount 
whence springs our lifeblood; the never-ceasing engine. 

“It is therefore by a specially bountiful provision of nature that in 
and from this heart lead the most wonderful arteries for a national 
life which are provided for any people.” 





9 
o 


“A parallel to that which the nations have striven for a century to 
construct, a continental system of internal waterways, America has 
here already at hand, and so situated that on its banks must be pro- 
duced and consumed the greater part of all that the Nation produces 
from fields or factories or buys from other peoples. 

“When the settlement of this new center began these rivers formed 
the natural channels by which people flocked in and by which their 
cargoes were handled. Later these people gave over the use of their 
steamboats to develop the faster and more certain railways. To-day 
these railways are congested and outgrown, and for bulk freights, at 
least, we are being driven back to the waterways. And when the center 
is entirely populated no thousands of miles of railways that can be 
built there, whether operated by steam or electricity, by coal, or by sun- 
light, will be capable of serving its trade.” 

Edwin J. Clapp (p. 118) says: “The Mississippi is the American 
Rhine, Weser, Elbe, and Oder all combined. It furnishes the best 
American comparison with the Rhine, and perhaps an occasion of 
applying the lessons in waterway transportation which the Rhine 
has to teach. Both Rhine and Mississippi flow through the heart of 
a rich continent; each represents nature’s route of communication be- 
tween its own fertile valley and the outside world. In their history 
the streams present a striking parallel up to the period of 1860—1870; 
then transportation on the Rhine is modernized and the river takes 
its place as the greatest waterway in the world, while the Mississippi 
retains its ancient form of transportation and goes down under the 
competition of American railroads.” 

RHINE VERSUS MISSISSIPPI 


In 1907 traffic on the Rhine, which was improved for a length of 
350 miles, carried over 64,000,000 tons; the increase from 1885 being 
over 400 per cent. In 1906 traffic on the Mississippi, with 16,000 
miles of channel capable of development to a navigable depth, carried 
only 19,000,000 tons; the principal cause of this difference being that 
the Rhine was improved while the Mississippi was not. 


MONONGAHELA RIVER 


the improvement of the Monongahela River by the 
United States Government, at a cost of $15,000,000, traffic on this 
river reached 25,000,000 tons per annum, at a saving to shippers of 
over $25,000,000 per annum; the saving in any one year being much 
more than the entire cost of the improvement. The traffic and earn- 
ings of the railroads which follow either bank of the Monongahela 
River have increased in proportion to the increase in river traffic. The 
railroads have not lost, but their gains have been immense. 


Following 


VAST TERRITORY 
The Mississippi Basin drains 785,000,000 acres of the most produc- 
tive land in the world. Had the best engineering talent of the ages 
cooperated in designing the central river and Great Lakes waterways 
system, nature’s work could not have been improved upon. The natural 
direction of traffic through this immensely productive territory is and 
should be north and south. The products of this district can be trans- 
ported to the ports of the world and exchanged for the products of the 
world by this natural route at much less cost than by the unnatural 
‘Soutes east and west over high mountain ranges that are now in use, 
CAN THE NATION AFFORD THIS GREAT IMPROVEMENT? 

It would seem more appropriate to ask, Can the Nation afford to be 
any longer without it? Is the country able to invest the amount of 
money that would be required? A good answer to these questions 
would be an exhibit of the things that this country has shown that it 
ean afford. The following are a few of them: 

The great Mississippi flood of 1927 is said to have cost approximately 
$1,000,000,000 ; every dollar of this is lost forever. The World War, at 
the time of signing of the armistice, was costing our Government $70,- 
000,000 per day. Had the war lasted another 60 days the additional 
cost would have been $4,200,000,000, or more than the amount neces- 
sary to provide for this great improvement. ‘The net war cost was about 
$18,000,000,000, to say nothing of the value of the lives lost, and for 
all of this no return was expected. According to Judge Lindley, of Chi- 
cago, crime is costing this country $13,000,000,000 annually, and for 


195 


this we get no return. 
$90,000,000 ,000, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The people of this country have loaned or invested in foreign countries 
during 1927 alone more than $2,000,000,000; our total 
since the war in foreign countries and at present outstanding is in excess 
of $14,000,000,000. This is exclusive of war loans made by our Gov- 
ernment, which is at present in excess of $11,000,000,000. These out 
loans of Government and people, amounting in all to over 
represent the surplus that this country has found it 
possible to invest abroad in the past few years. Our own national debt 
is being reduced at the rate of about $1,000,000,000 per year, and we 
are accumulating a surplus of about $500,000,000 per year. Although 
our Nation is striving for universal peace, there is talk of entering upon 
a naval program that would require more than $1,000,000,000 The 


wealth that we waste annually has been estimated at several billions 
of dollars. 


standing 


$25.000,000,000, 


PATCHWORK A FUTILE WASTE 

Should the proposed patchwork plans be carried out in the lower Mis- 
sissippi River the cost of maintenance and replacements would be enor- 
mous and perpetual. The present cost of dredging of the bars alone is 
$600,000 per year. These expenses, in the aggregate, would exceed the 
requirements for interest and sinking funds on a bond issue of sufficient 
amount to build the great, serviceable, and permanent highway herein 
outlined. With the new highway in operation, the cost of maintenance 
of the old channel would be reduced to the minimum. When, through 
the savings in the cost of maintenance of the old channel the bonds for 
the cost of the new channel were retired, this outlay for interest and 
sinking fund would cease, but if the proposed patchwork policy is per- 
sisted in the expense will never end, and we will have 
benefits that the new highway would produce. 

SAVINGS AND BENEFITS 

The construction of the direct, threefold transportation artery would 
permanently solve the Mississippi flood problem; it would save many 
millions of dollars annually in transportation costs; it would completely 
and permanently drain and protect from overflow 20,000,000 acres of 
rich land in one of the most attractive sections of the country; the 
enhancement the value of this land alone would exceed the entire 
cost of the great improvement project. The time would come when the 
value of the crops from this land in a single year would exceed the cost 
of the improvement. The unparalleled transportation facilities that 
would be afforded by this great highway and its connecting lines and 
tributaries would cause the great basin to swarm with industries, trans 
forming the various accessible raw materials into finished 
richness cf the soil and the attractiveness of the 
make this section the garden spot of the earth. 


none of the 


in 


products. 
The climate should 
IMPORTANT TERRITORY 

The waters of the Mississippi flow from 33 of the 48 States of the 
Union. The Mississippi Basin drains over 40 per cent of the territory 
of United States. This territory 
cent of the minerals, agricultural, and manufactured articles of the 
country; it sends Congress 63 per cent of its Members. These 
Representatives can perform no greater service to their constituents and 
to the country as a whole than to promote the construction and early 
completion of this most essential project. 


the 


produces approximately SO per 


to 


POPULATION 


The density of population in the United States is less than 40 to the | 


square mile; 
600. 


that of Germany nearly 300; and that of Belgium more 
The construction of the great 
have such a beneficial effect upon the Delta territory that it would 
attract, and sustain comfortably, a population more dense and more 
prosperous than that of Belgium—in other words, 50,000,000 people. 


than 


EFFECT UPON RAILROADS 


The millions of dollars that would be saved in transporting products 
over this improved system of highways might at first glance appear to 
be at the expense of the present east and west 
This, however, would not be the cage. 
about the change and the great stimulus to prosperity that the under 
taking would provide, added to the normal progress of the country during 


transportation lines. 


the interval, 
than before, 


would find the present railway systems overtaxed more 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

The export and import business now done at New Orleans might be 
partially diverted to the new port created at the mouth of the new 
channel, but this would not be an uncompensated loss to New Orleans 
On the contrary, the new prosperity that would become general through 
out the great Middle West, and particularly in the Delta district, would 
overwhelm the city of New Orleans. 

New York City might lose some part of the export and import business 
now being done with the interior of the country, but New York, the 
great financial center of the world, would be called upon to finance the 


numerous enterprises that would spring up in the Mississippi Basin, | 


and these would pour their tribute in an ever-increasing golden stream 
into New York. The increased prosperity of the banks in the central 
territory would necessitate an increase in their the 


cash reserves in 


New York banks. Prosperity would become contagious throughout the approved June 


Our present national income is said to be | country; as an economic loss ts borne by all 


| creation 
investments | 


| extent 


Mississippi highway should | 


Time would be required to bring | 
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SHARING THE COST 
Representatives from the flooded territory ted 
ing assessed for any of the flood-protection 
proposed by the engineers. They may be justified 
stand. But if genuine relief could be ld 
the measures herein proposed, the owners 
well afford to pay a fair share of the 


have prote be 
ures 
this 


om 


against 
part of the 


Government 


cost me: 
in 
such result f 
of the nefited could 


through a separate tax 


had, wou 


as 
land 
cost 

ENHANCEMENT 
There are 20,000,000 acres of flooded land, of an average pres 
The enhancement in the value of land, 
being exceedingly rich, but handicapped by constant danger from floods, 
should be at $100 acre, There are 100 
000,000 acres of land adjacent that will not develop under present 
tions; these should in value $50 per acre, or $5,000,000,000 
Vitaport, the marvelous new city, would beneficially affect 500,000 acres 
to the extent of $100,000 per acre in the business district 


nt value 


of less than $20 per acre this 


least per or $2,000,000,000 


hall 


enhance 


, down to $1,000 
per acre at the outer boundaries, an average of over $50,000 per acre 
25,000,000,000. Other cities and towns that would spring 
the route of the highway would beneficially affect 100,000 acres 
of $10,000 per acre, The of 

industries that this great improvement would induce should 
$10,000,000,000. The increase in value of agricultural products 
minerals should run into thousands of millions of 

RECAPITULATION 


20,000,000 acres of flooded land, enhanced 
100,000,000 acres adjacent land, enhanced 
500,000 acres in the city of Vitaport, enhanced 

100,000 acres in other cities along the route, enhanced 
New industries_ Ne OO, 


, or 
along 
to 
the new 


up 


the 


or $1,000,000,000 value 


exceed 


and 


dollars 


o BY. O00, OOO 
O00 
O00 
ooo 


O00 
Hoo 
ooo 
H00 
ooo 


Ou 
5, 000, 
ooo 


Grand total 45. 000. 000. O00 
CREDIT 

Only of the Government 
the would not be increased The 
patchwork of the lower Mississippi River we 

| the interest and sinking funds on the 
‘lhe interest on the bonds need not be more than 3 
The saving in flood plus 
plus the enhancement in the value of land 
the new prosperity that would be sure to 
would make the tax burden easier for all. 
A careful study of the merits of this great project should convince the 
most skeptical that it would not be in nature of an expens« 
a highly profitable investment and 


the credit 
taxpayers 


would be needed. Thi 
wasted 
ved 


bond issue required 


burden on 


mon in 


would pay 


tutile 
uld be s: 


and 
r the project 

per cent 

losses, the saving in ft 


ansportation costs, 
together with the 
result from the 


benefits of 


improvement, 


vut rather 


apn urgent necessity 


Joun H. O'DONNELL 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 


to 
Mr. CLaArKe of New York, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


SENATE ENROLLED BI 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
| the Senate of the following titles: 

S$. 420. An act for the relief 
Charles E. Marble; 

8. 969. Aun act for the relief of Edna B. Erskine: 

S$. 1447. An act for the relief of Pasquale lannacone; 
S. 1469. An act to quitclaim certain jands in Sunta Fe County, 

Mex. ; 

S$. 2871. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia ; 

S. 3784. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell; 

8. 3866. An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin: 

8.5939. An act to authorize the appointment of 
tional justices of the Court of Appeals of the 
| Columbia ; 
$. 4050. An act to confer full rights of citizenship upon the 

Cherokee Indians resident in the State of North Carolina 
| for other purposes ; 

S. 4140. An act providing for the sale of the remainder of the 
| coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma 
poses ; 

S. 4588. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge the Missouri River opposite 
| to or within the corporate of Nebraska Cit Nebr.,” 
4, 1872; and 


LS SIGNED 


of Charles EF. Byron, alias 


N. 


two addi- 
District of 
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public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C 
to William Jennings Bryan 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre 
sent to the President, 
fol 






































































































































59 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
































day, June 17, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tnesday, June 17, 1930, as re- 














ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
(10.30 











AND MEANS 














a. mm.) 























‘To provide for the prohibition upon the importation into the 
United States of certain anthracite coal (H. R. 12061). 

To amend paragraph 922 of this tariff act of 1980 (IL. J. 
Res, 370). 

















COM MITTEE ON NAVAI 
(10.30 a. 


AFFAIRS 








m.) 








For the conservation, care, custody, protection, and operation 
of the naval petroleum and oil-share reserves (H. R. 7934). 

















EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Mnder clause 





ETC, 
2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

551. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1931, amounting to 
$5,500, for the United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals (H. Doe. No, 474) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

552. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting draft of proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing authorization of the Treasury Department (H. Doe, No. 
475): to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

































































REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. HH. R. 71. A bill amending so much of the sundry 
civil act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. p. 730), as relates to disposi- 
tion of moneys belonging to the deceased inmates of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital; with amendment (Rept. No. 1933). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 

2231. An act to reserve certain jands on the public domain in 
Arizona for the use and benefit of the Papago Indians, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1934). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 4051. An 
act authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, resid- 
ing in the State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; with amendment (Rept. No. 1935). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12923. 
A bill to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts and for other purposes ; with amendment (Rept. No. 1938). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


BILLS AND 
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S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
., of a memorial 


CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 


for his approval, bills of the House of the 


certain properties for use or formerly used by the Lighthouse 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
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BILLS 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 
2 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 4799. A bill for the relief of James Johnson; 


with amendment (Rept. No. 1928). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


AND 


| 
| 


owing titles: Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
H. R. 26607. An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce | Affairs. H. R. 2697. A bill for the relief of Franz J. Jonitz, 

with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United | first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; 

States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes; | without amendment (Rept. No. 1929). Referred to the Com- 
H.R. 11679. An act to provide for acquiring and disposition | 


mittee of the Whole House. 
| Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee 


on Military 

Service: and | Affairs. H. R. 4242. A bill for the relief of Fred W. Boschen, 

H.R. 12548. An act to provide for the partial payment of the | lieutenant colonel, Finance Department, United States Army; 

expenses of foreign delegates to the eleventh annual convention | without amendment (Rept. No. 1930). Referred to the Com- 
of the Federation Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to be | mittee of the Whole House. 

held in the District of Columbia in September, 1930. | Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 

ADJOURNMENT Affairs. H. R. 6763. A bill for the relief of Albert G. Dawson; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 1931). 
mittee of the Whole House 

| Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
| S848. A bill for the relief of Daniel W. Seal; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1932). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 12586. A 
bill granting an increase of pension to Josefa T. Philips; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1986). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. 
6772. <A bill for the relief of Robert H. Wilder; with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 1937). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Referred to the Com- 


H. R. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ty Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 12990) authorizing the 
construction of a breakwater and retaining wall in Maumee Bay, 
Ohio, for the protection of life and property for extreme high 
water and storms; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (11. R. 12991) to authorize the crea- 
tion of game refuges on the Ouachita National Forest in the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A lill (H. R. 12992) to amend the act of 
March 4, 1911, ch. 239, 36 Stat. L. 1267, as amended; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12993) granting 
the consent to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on 
One hundred and fifty-ninth Street, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ty Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12994) to an- 
thorize the creation of organized rural communities to demon- 
strate methods of reclamation and benefits of planned rural 
development, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (HH. R. 12995) to provide 
that the United States shall cooperate with the States in pro- 
moting the general health of the rural population of the United 
States, and the welfare and hygiene of mothers and children ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12996) to authorize appro- 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 257) for the 
consideration of House bill 10560, entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 22 of the Federal reserve act ”’; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 370) to 
amend paragraph 922 of the tariff act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 371) limiting 
importation packages of cigars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
372) authorizing the President of the United States to accept on 
behalf of the United States a conveyance of certain lands on 
Government Island from the city of Alameda, Calif., in econsid- 
eration of the relinquishment by the United States of all its 
rights and interest under a lease of such island dated July 5, 
1918 ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bil! (H. R. 12997) for the relief of the | 
estate of Thomas Bird, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 12998) for the relief of John 
Donahue; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 12999) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret J. Showalter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13000) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann F. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13001) granting a pension to Mary 
Beggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (HB. R. 13002) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Lockie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 13008) granting a pension to | 
Lucy May Call; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 13004) granting a pension to | 
James D. French ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 13005) 
granting a pension to David Franklin; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 13006) granting a pension to 
Jobn McKinney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13007) granting an increase of pension to 
imma J. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 13008) for the relief of Frank 
©. Young; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13009) granting a pension to Martha BE. 
Drenner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 13010) for the relief of 
George Fling: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 13011) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen Chase; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13012) granting a pension to Margaret 
Singleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 13013) granting a pension 
to Clarence H. Cress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13014) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah A. Jones; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


E 
‘de 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7575. Petition of Maryland State and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor, requesting that the eighteenth amendment 
be submitted to the State legislatures for ratification or rejec- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7576. Petition of American Legion, National Headquarters, 
Indianapolis, Ind., opposed to the establishment of a municipal 
and Federal airport adjoining the Arlington National Cemetery ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7577. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Crawford 
Business Men’s League, of Chicago, Ill., urging Congress and 
National Government to pass legislation which will check the 
extension of monopolies known as the chain-store system, and 
to protect the individual business man from domination and 
destruction of monopolistic and predatory business; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7578. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Victor A. Olander, secre- 
tary Illinois State Federation of Laber, Chicago, IIL, urging 
the passage of House bill 6603; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7579. Also, petition of Margaret Devlin Dunn, 201 East Ran- 
dolph Avenue, Alexandria, Va., urging the passage of House 
bill 6603, providing half holiday fer certain Government em- | 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7580. Also, petition of Charles D. Morton, vice president, ; 
Morton Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill, protesting the passage 
of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads. 

7581. Also, petition of Paul B. David, secretary-treasurer 
Building Service Employees’ Union, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill., urging the adoption of House bill 6608; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

7582. Also, petition of Mrs. E. H. Cox, 635 Fonti Street, La 
Salle, [ll., urging the support of House bill 9986 and Senate 
bill 1698; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7583. Also, petition of H. H. Cust, vice president, Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., Mount Vernon, IIL, protesting | 
the passage of House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 
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SENATE 
Turspay, June 17, 1930 
The Rev. James W. Morris, D. D., assistant rector Church of 


| the Epiphany, city of Washington, offered the following prayer: 


Lord of all power and might, author and giver of all good 
grant 
unto us, Thy servants, by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit 
to love the things which Thou commandest and desire that 
which Thou dost promise, that having a right judgment in all 
things we may always please Thee in will and deed. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. JoHNnson and by unani 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 


| Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 1372) authorizing an appropriation for payment of 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 


| out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 


$S. 3421. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md. ; 

S$. 3970. An act authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to 
extend the Natural History Building and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4283. An act ratifying and confirming the title of the State 


| of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
| the United States of America. 


The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3258. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to accept the bid of the Mississippi Sh:pping Co. to 
carry mail between United States Gulf ports and the east coast 
of South America. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 


| bill (S. 2414) authorizing the Government of the United States 


to participate in the international hygiene exhibition at Dres- 
den, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, inclusive, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 3309. An act to provide extra compensation for over- 
time service performed by immigrant inspectors and other em- 
ployees of the Immigration Service ; 

H. R. 8583. An act for the relief of the State of Maine and 
the city of Portsmouth, N. H.; 

H. R. 9990. An act for the rehabilitation of the Bitter 
irrigation project, Montana ; 

H. R. 10376. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Kansas City, Kans. ; 

H. R. 12099. An act to apply the pension laws to the Coast 
Guard; 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control of its 
floods ; 

H. R. 12284. An act to provide for the construction of vessels 
for the Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work on Lake 
Erie ; 

H. R. 12343. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept donations of sites for public buildings ; 

H. R. 12586. An act granting an increase of pension to Josefa 
T. Philips; 

H. R. 12842. An act to create 
southern district of Flerida ; 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, authorizing an appropriation to be util 
ized in connection with such observance, and for other pur- 
poses; and 


Root 


an additional judge for the 
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swered to their names. 





A quorum is present. 
































(Ss. 





J. Res. 190) authorizing the Postmaster General to accept 
the bid of the Mississippi Shipping (Co. to carry mail between 
United States Gulf ports and the east coast of South America, 
Which was to strike out the preamble. 
Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the 
House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to, 


























Senate 





concur in the 

















INDEX TO 





THE FEDERAL poc, NO. 175) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining to the legis- 
lative establishment, Library of Congress, fiscal year, 1931, 
relative to a revision and extension of the index to the Federal 
Statutes, amounting to $50,000, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


STATUTES (8. 












































CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS UNDER TIE 
NO, 176) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 

cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 

three supplemental estimates of appropriations for the War De- 


WAR DEPARTMENT 








(8. DOC. 









































and appurtenances at military posts, $25,000; Guilford Court 
House National Military Park, N. C., $13,500; and Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battle Fields Memorial, $15,000— 
in total amount $53,500, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 






































CLAIM OF LESLIE W. MORSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a ecommuni- 














mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendations con- 
cerning the claim of Leslie W. Morse, formerly private, Com- 
pany A, One hundred and fortieth Infantry, in the sum of $20, 














an investigation 


MAIL BY THE MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO. 
The VICE PR‘SIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- | 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 


partment, fiscal year 1981—construction of buildings, utilities, | 


cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- | 











etc., Which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 


ind report, by a committee to be appointed by the President, | Committee on Claims. 
with reference to the representation at and participation in the THE TARLEF 
Chicago World's Fair Centennial Celebration, known as the! Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
ane y of Pre ZPCSS Exposition, - the part of the Government inserted in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Baltimore 
of the United States and its various departments and activities, | Sun of this morning entitled “ The President’s Figures,” and a 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED | portion of another editorial appearing in the New York World 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed | eae entitled “ Mr. Hoover's Apology,” both relating 
. cade be the felineten ‘enreiie ‘ills. 3 a ye | to the tariff. 
aedien heehee Z i ae ored ‘Giiie, “and caey wer | The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
S.1372. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment 1 The editorials are as follows: 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians: {From the Baltimore Sun, Tuesday, June 17, 1930) 
8.3421. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties | THE PRESIDENT'S FIGURES 
(Ine.), iis legal repres ntatives and assi ns, to construet, main- | Dresident Hoover's statement, outlining the reasons why be intends to 
tain, and op rate a bridge a sUEe the Choptank River at a sign the Smoot-Hawley bill, is of interest primarily as an example of an 
point a or near Cambridge, Md. ; | economic mind gone shamelessly political. As an analysis of the bill it 
S.5070. An act authorizing the Smiths nian Institution to | is worthy of note only in the Ulysses Simpson Grant Stalwart Repub- 
, - oe 7 - ~ , roe ee oe an appro- lic - em Sie A151, 5 2 eh 
a } | a by juggling of tariff statistics the President would have it appear 
2 i » An act ratifving and confirming the tit of the State | that the Smoot Ilawley enactment is a limited and moderate revision 
f Minnesota and its grant fo certain lands patented to it by | of the tari; that it is designed almost exclusively for the benefit of 
the United States of America agriculture Further, he would have the country believe that, at his 
CALL OF THE ROLL | request, the flexible tariff has been so revised that it provides an effec- 
~ | tive tool for correcting such blunders as may have been made by Con- 
Mr. JOHNSON Mr. Pre nt, I suggest the absence of a | gress. Only the uninformed or the unwary will follow him, ; 
ree Vit FE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. | am Oe ee peace Doe yond cable pores ae ae 
F : = : 3 : : s fig : imiss prepared for his convenience by 
Phe Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | ogiciais whose political lives he will hold in the hollow of his hand the 
a wered to their names: | minute he attaches his signature to the Smoot Hawley bill. They indi- 
\ ao ' as ete ae a | cate that the rate of duty on all imports is increased from 13.83 per 
Bard Glass MeKellay Steck } cent to about 16 per cent. By spreading comparisons of tariff taxes 
Gleun MeMa wer |} over imports of rubber, coffee, tin, and many other products that come 
i] a oe : a - te li eas “ | into the country duty free and in enormous quantities because there is 
Bora Hl Norri Swanson | no possibility of producing them here, it is easily possible to minimize 
i tt I rris Ove Thomas, Idaho | the importance of the revision on competitive products. Mr. Hoover 
aa - si <. oir 7 Phion = “Sener by - | must know, however, that this is misleading. 
Cannar Hatfield Pine Trammell | If the President will go to the Tariff Commission, promise the experts 
Caraway Haw Vittma N Vande nberg there immunity from political reprisal, and ask what has been the extent 
; spate 2 ‘4 - — - ee of the upward revision of the tariff on products that were taxed in the 
Consens Howell Robinson, Ark Walsh, Mass. Fordney Act of 1922, he will be told that it is about 18 per cent. And 
‘ “1 ng ) anaes . een = Sot wana Mont. he will be told that this, while it is by no means a flawless gauge of the 
ale mon tobsion, Ky. ats ot . : : a ta ae 
nee Kendrick Sheweard Whee wd | extent of the upward revision in the Smoot-Hawley bill, is infinitely 
Dill Keyes Shortridge fairer as a single measuring tool than the one he has presented to the 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- public. We are sure the President will get this information if he really 


goes about getting it, and removes fear from the experts of the com- 
mission, because this is the information we ourselves have obtained at 
the commission's offices. 

Indeed, on the basis on which Presicent Hoover has calculated the 
extent of the upward revision, an absolute embargo tariff wall on all 
competitive products would make it possible to show that there was no 
| tariff at all. No imports would come into the country except those 
duty free. There would be no customs collected to compare against 
total imports. And Mr. Hoover could argue that a nation living behind 
an impenetrable tariff wall against all competitive products was really 
living in a free-traders’ paradise. This is the device, of all available 
devices, which President Hoover chooses as the measure of upward 
revision of tariff taxes in the Smoot-Hawley bill. And the President is 
no muddle-headed Harding. He is an economist who knows hts 
statistics. 

Most of the figures the President presents in behalf of the Smoot- 
Hawley bill are of thissame character. To demonstrate that the revision 
is almost exclusively for the benefit of agriculture, he presents another cal- 
culation from the Tariff Commission to show that of the increases 
“93.73 per cent are upon products of agricultural origin, measured in 
value.” By this method of stating the case it is possible to give off 
the impression that the increased rates on straw hats, shoes, woolen, 
rayon, and cotton clothing, and countless other articles, which may 
somehow be traced to the farm, are all designed for the relief of agricul- 
ture. Actually such an idea is preposterous, 

When he leaves the statistics of tariff rates, which it was announced 
at the White House only two weeks ago he would scrutinize with the 
greatest care and which he now disposes of with a few wild statistical 
flourishes, and proceeds to the flexible tariff, the President apparently 
grows weary of any pretense of sticking to the facts and indulges in 
sheer partisan obscuration. Mr. Hoover finds that Congress has so 
remodeled the flexible tariff that “it should render it possible to secure 
prompt and scientific adjustment of serious inequities and inequalities 
which may have been incorporated in the bill.” Actually Congress has 
preserved almost Intact the same cumbersome, pressure-inviting scheme 
of star-chamber tariff boosting that has been so thoroughly discredited 
and disgraced since it was enacted in 1922. 

As a maneuver to forward his political ambition the President, if he 
sticks to his purpose to sign this bill, may be at peace with himself on 
the decision to rush ahead, helter-shelter. He may reason that, while 








the bill is so bad that it is bound to cause Republican losses, it is best 
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to take these losses this fall when his political life is not directly at 
stake, hold on to the support of the special interests, and trust to a gen- 
eral business recovery to submerge the evil effects of the bill before 
he is called upon to face the voters of the country again. But as an 
intellectual performance from an economist President, Mr. Hoover's 
statement of reasons for proposing to sign the Smoot-Hawley bill is too 
pathetic to stand. The Sun renews the plea that he reconsider. 


[From the New York World, Tuesday, June 17, 1930) 
MR. HOOVER’S APOLOGY 


The President has exercised no appreciable influence on the 
tariff rates, and his statement of what he thinks about them is not 
likely to make any appreciable difference in the future. In relation to 
the bill and to its sponsors he is in the position of the lady who an- 
nounced that she accepted ¢4he universe and was told that by gad she'd 
better. 

Nevertheless Mr. Hoover’s statement has a certain interest because of 
what it discloses about his state of mind. It is the statement of a man 
who in a very difficult position would like to please everybody. Mr. 
Hoover, therefore, sets out to answer the critics of the bill and of him- 
self. They say the bill is a breach of his pledge. He meets the argu- 
ment by quoting the Republican platform promising the farmer and 
“American labor” the domestic market. He omits quotations from his 
own message, particularly such sentences as that “it is obviously un- 
wise protection which sacrifices a greater amount of employment in ex- 
ports to gain a less amount of employment from imports.” Thus in 
order to prove that the bill is in good faith he embraces the doctrine 
that the object of protection is to monopolize the domestic market re- 
gardless of foreign trade. 

Having committed himself to the theory of a Chinese wall around 
America, he promptly proceeds to mobilize statistics to show that the 
wall is not very high and that it has large holes in it. First, he points 
out that the average duties under the new law, if applied to our foreign 
trade of recent years, would have amounted to about 16 per cent of 
the value of all imports, both free and dutiable. This, he says, com- 
pares with an average of 23 per cent under the McKinley Act of 1890, 
of 20.9 per cent under the Wilson Act of 1894, of 25.8 per cent under 
the Dingley Act of 1897, of 19.3 per cent under the Payne-Aldrich Act 
of 1909, and of 13.8 per cent under the Fordney-McCumber Act. Sec- 
ond, the President states that under the new law from 61 to 63 per 
cent of the imports will come in free of duty, whereas under the McKin 
ley Act the proportion was 52.4 per cent, under the Wilson Act (a Dem 
ocratic measure) 49.4 per cent, under the Dingley Act 45.2 per 
and so on, 

The only conceivable purpose in citing these figures is to create 
impression that the burdens on theeconsumer will be substantially 
under the new law than they have earlier tariff acts. 
people undoubtedly will be misled by such an exhibit, even if such is 
not its purpose. The inherent fallacy in Mr. Hoover's figures is this: 
The high percentage of goods on the free list does not mean that the 
duties are moderate. If the duties are made high enough in 
to create an embargo, then the only goods which could come in at all 
would be those on the free list. In that case, according to the Hoover 
method of reasoning, the tariff would impose no burdens at all, 
100 per cent of the imports would have come in free of duty. 

Now, when Mr. Hoover states that under the new law over 60 per 
cent of the imports will be on the free list, compared with 45 per cent 
under, say, the Dingley Act, he only shows how much more effective the 
new scale of duties will be in excluding imports and how much greater 
the burdens will be upon the consumer in consequence. 

If the Hawley-Smoot bill is such a modest little revision; if, as one 
might gather from reading the President, it is nearly 60 per cent on the 
road to free trade, what in the name of common sense is the point of 
assuring the country that the Tariff Commission is now going to revise 
the tariff downward? 

As a matter of fact Mr. Hoover never does say the Tariff Commission 
is going to revise downward. He says it is going to revise. He says 
he hopes it is going to revise. He says he will ask that if necessary 
it be given more authority to revise, and since nothing is promised 
except that there will be revision, everybody ought to be cheerful. 
Those who want more revision upward and those who want revision 
downward can now hope, and hope alike. 

The statement is probably not deliberately disingenuous. It is rather 
the amateur politician’s idea of a clever campaign document. There is 
something in it for everybody. The ultra-protectionists get Mr. Hoover's 
commitment to the doctrine of monopolizing the American market re- 
gardless of foreign trade. The gullible public gets the statistics show- 
ing that the bill is three-fifths free trade. The discontented—those 
who are discontented because rates are too low and those who are 
discontented because they are too high—get the promise of flexible 
revision. Even the realists who don’t believe the flexible clause will 
work get something; they get the disclosure that the President is not 
sure they may not be right. 
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The statement is intended as a campaign document. It is a collec- 
tion of unrelated and contradictory arguments to be used by orators as 
expediency requires. Mr. Hoover has added to the vices of “ politics, 
lobbying, and logrolling,” which he says are “ necessary collateral” 
to congressional revisions, the additional vice of presidential ambiguity, 
special pleading, and partisanship. 


Mr. GEORGE. I also desire to invite the attention of the 
Senate, and especially for the information of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], to the headlines in this morning's New York 
Times to the effect that as the Senate sends the tariff bill to 
the White House there is a— 


Break in stock and commodity prices. Selling swamps exchange. 
Leading issues tumble as Wall Street assails the new tariff. Cotton and 
wheat down. Former touches the lowest in three years, with grain 
sagging in Chicago. Signing of bill arranged. 


I should like also, Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from Utah especially and of the distinguished leader 
ou the other side of the aisle to direct attention to the headlines 
of the Baltimore Sun of this morning, reading: 


Crash drops stocks to lowest levels since Christmas. Sharp breaks 
occur in grain and cotton. General declines registered on New York 
exchange in great selling wave. Tariff is blamed in some quarters. 


I wish particularly to call attention to the following headline 
in the Baltimore Sun of this morning: 


Tariff bill reaches Hoover as slump hits all markets. President due 
to sigm measure to-day, while his Agricultural Department says farm 
prices are lowest since 1922 


Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the tariff bill is presumed to be signed 
today, and the public has been notified that in the signing 
several pens will be used. It might be economy to use only one 
pen and donate that pen to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gronpy] for safekeeping. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp the changes made in tariff rates as compiled by the 
New York Times of Sunday, June 15, in Schedules 1 to 15, 
inclusive. This compilation notes only the changes made and 
does not, of course, give the rates where no changes have been 
made in the several schedules. 

Tltere being no objection, the compilation was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New Y¥: 
CHANGES IN TARIFF 


rk Times, Sunday, June 15, 1930] 


RATES FIXED IN Haw tey-Smoot 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—The following list 
existing rates fixed in the Hawley-Smoot 
gress completed its work yesterday. The 
the same as in the existing tariff law ars 


BILL 
shows the changes from 
bill, upon which Con- 
items on which the rates are 
not included. 


tariff 


SCHEDULE 1.—Chemicals, oils, and paints 


Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordnevy- 


McCumber 
| tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


Acids and acid anhydrides: 
Acetic acid containing not 
acetic acid (ib.). 
Acetic anhydride (Ib.)...............- 
Boric acid (ib.).........-.. 
Citric acid (b.)......-... 
I Gititiieiacnccsncguecchens 
Tannic acid, tannin and extracts of nutgalls— 
Containing less than 50% tannic acid (b.) 
Containing 50% or more and medicinal (Ib.) 
i i cetncmananseenneguneend 
Sulphide of arsenic (Jb.).. “ 
Gallic acid (Ib.) 
Chromic acid (Ib.)....-.... 
Oleic acid or red oil (ib.) . 
Stearic acid (Ib.) 
Agta and ethyl oat ketone and their homo- 
logues, and acetone oil (Ib.). ! 
SE EE a anccedsumettbaneccensenceence=s 
Calcium arsenate . 
Copper iodide (crude) 
Aluminum sulphate, alum cake = aluminous cakes: 
Containing not more than 15% alumina and | 
more iron than the AB, % 6.1 per cent | 
ferric oxide (Ib.). 
Ammonium compounds: Ammonium carbonate | ie 
and bicarbonate (Ib.). 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees: 
Containing less than 90% potassium bitartrate. . 
Calcium ~~ 
aay and am unmanulaciured, bs. PD ‘. | — — 50g. 


more than 65% 
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Commodity 














Synthetic gums and resins, n. s. p. f. (Ib.)....--.-.-- 
Barium compounds 
I i eneuenenarll 
I IN Oncaea abating 
( ufeine Ib.) 
Caffeine citrate (Ib.) - 
‘heobromine (Ib heii jihinpamidonaanahlt 
Impure » tea, tea waste, tea siftings and sweepings, 
for manufacturing purposes in bond (Ib.) 
Calcum oxalate (ib.) ‘ 
Mercurial prep snes 
Calomel (ib 
Corrosive s ubhinnise (Ib.)-- ihrnalesivestbtival 
Other mercurial pre parations ib.).. pl lel lattes 
I SO ia cnrinetrtiennintintnna ein 
Carbon tetrachloride (Ib.) 
Chloreform (Ib ) 





































Trichloroethylene A 
Casein and casein mixtures’ 
Casein or lactarene (Ib.) one 
ae of which easein or lactarene is the 
omponent material of chief value, u. s. p. f. 
lb ). 
Chalk or whiting or Paris white, dry, ground or 
bolted whiting (Ib.). 
Chicle 
Crude (Ib.)- Steal dniloasas cea cbaalioae 
R — i or advanced in value (1b.) 
Urea (lb o » eessecenncce onne ese 
_ Ethyl b ydroo upreine salts and compounds thereof 
(new (ounce) 
Diethylbarbit: 
Metacresol, 
pire lb ). 
Coal-tar products, n. s. p. f (Ib.)_- ee 
Dyes and finished coal-tar c oui ils, colors, , dyes, 
and stains: 
Synthetic indigo (lb.) 
5 4 8 
Collodion and other liquid s lutions of pyr xylin, 
of other cellulose esters or ethers, or of cellulose 
(Ib.). 
(a) Cellulose acetate, and compounds, 
tions, or mixtures containing cellulose acet 
(1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, powder, 
flakes, briquets, or other forms, whether or 
t colloided, and cellulose acetate rayon 
Ww aste and other ce Sliulose wetate waste not 
made into finished or partly finished articles. 
2) In finished or partly finished articles, nu. s. 
p 



























acid, salts, and compounds (Ib.). 
senrendl, paracresol, 90% or more 

















combi 






na- 












(b) Cellulose compounds, including pyroxylin and 


other cellulose esters and ethers, combinations or 
mixtures: 

Transparent sheets more than 0.003 of 1 inch 
and not more than 0.032 of 1 inch in thick- 
ness (Ib.). 

lransparent sheets of cellulose not exceeding 
0.003 of 1 inch in thickness. 

Vulcanized fiber, made wholly or in chief value 
of cellulose. 

Compounds of casein, known as galalith or any 
other name: In finished or partly finished arti- 
A; OB iathiddidhenndpndwannscontisnnbeus 

Yt ee nei 

CO Riki nn sb ci adewditeddncsuttaundnnse ‘ 

ED. «sina shies cnunndibadineale disnsidcacteimtindscuiine 



















PES EES Cit at cadcchuntatutsnin dba 
EEE.. nccnevocucawcecsseccisberrensacenesesses 
OS a en 






gael rea saa tein hid aniameemitiiadenatieadne 
Stramonium...- 
INE i eae n al seenauaunpnanbusibaanmmnerhaincdean ened 
Ethers and esters: 

OE I ILD =o reunt-anpewstecntreegeeinare 

ee ee. 
Extracts, dyeing and tanning: Cochineal extract... 
Formaldehyde solution or formalin (Jb.)..........-- 
Hexamethylenetetramine (Ib.) - s 
Edible gelatin valued at less than 40¢ per pound 










(Ib.) 
Inedible gelatin valued at less than 40¢ per pound 
(ib.) 
Inedible gelatin valued at 40¢ or more per pound 
(Ib.) 
Vegetable glue (Ib.) 
PO catceasce 
Casein glue... . 
Fish sounds, cleaned, split or otherwise prepared__ 
Ink and ink powders, n. s. p. f.: 
Printers’ and lithographers’ ink 
ET a 5 en enennsionaaunpiaet 
Ink and ink powders, n. S. p. f 
lodine, resublimed (Ib.)- 
Licorice, extracts of, in pastes, ‘rolls or other forms 
(ib.). 
Ju i lemons, limes, oranges, or other citrous fruits 
nfit for beverage purposes (Ib.) 


















See footnotes at end of scheduie. 





ScueEDULE 1.—Chemicals, oils, and paints—C continued 








Rate of duty 


| 
Fordney- 
McCumber 
tariff, 1922 








RG ancistbchbe 4¢4+30%. 
rE... | 2¢. 
25% _| 246. 
ER caput | $1.25 
i inecnciea-daeat | 75¢. 
BOB csccnsceessl 75. 
ii wdtneunentsataen | Free 
ee | 4g. 
| 
45 | 22¢ +25%. 
ethene | 22¢-+-25%. 
Oe i it | 22¢-+4+-25° ‘o- 
ge = 25%. 
21 oe pececacece 11 
inh o-aabbvemueseed | “e 
5% _..__...| 30%. 
_.......... | 30% 
OO ici” 5lg¢ 
Oe alors 5466. 
25° aime Waaei 
| 
2250.2 Oem: 
L5¢ " 5¢. 
35 in neaiilllind Free. 
Free son toseadatah aa 
WG. cake $2.50. 
7¢4+40%...-...| 344¢+20%. 
7¢+40%.....--| 334¢-+-20%. 
| 
7¢6-+45" _.| 3¢4-20%. 
7#+45%-.-.- | 3¢-++-20%. 
eee 
10%; 40¢.......| 50¢. 
ad | 80%. 
| 
ea | 45¢ 
ST 45%. 
os | 30%. 
| 
| 40¢+4-25%_...-- | 40¢-+50%, 
ee .| Free 
es | Free 
Oe nied | Free. 
a eee Free. 





319 +20%..---| 5¢-+20%. 
| 1344¢+20%..... 26 4-25%. 


7#4+20%......-| 8¢+4+25%. 


2¢+25%. 

| 25% 

30%. 
25° -----| Free. 








Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


_ ScHEDULS 1. — Chemicals, oils, and paints—Continued 


SD 


Rate of duty 





Commodity 





Magnesium compounds: 
Sulphate or Epsom salts (Ib.).. 
Oxide or calcined magnesia (Ib.)_........-.--.-- 
Castes, SURE DDD contin<tunsiatiiiansospennn 
Oils, animal and fish: 
Sperm, refined or otherwise processed (gal.) - - . -- 
Seommmecetl war, Ghd «~<nié~<s<gecensedsin~sthen 
Wool grease, containing more than 2 per cent 
free fatty acids (Ib.). 
Wool grease, containing 2 per cent or less, not 
medicinal (Ib.). 
Wool grease, medicinal, including adeps lanw 
(Ib.). 
Oils, vegetable: 
Linseed = flaxseed and combinations and mix- 
tures (Ib.). 
Olive, weighing with container less than 40 
pounds (Ib.). 
Rapeseed - _ _ . 
Eulachon oil... ated 
, Sunflower oil, denatured. 





Soy ae oil (ib. ). 
Oils, distilled or essential: 
London purple_.......-- 
Paris green... .... 
Phosphorous oxychloride (l i 
P hosphorous trichloride (Ib.) 
Paints, colors and pigments, commonly known as 
artists’, school, students’, or children’s paints or 
colors: 
(1) Not assembled in paint sets, kits or color 
outfits, in tubes, jars, cakes, pans or other 
forms not exceeding 144 pounds net weight, 


“gears 


valued at less than 20¢ per dozen pieces._...| 40%_.....-.--- 34¢ each 
(2) Not assembled in paint sets, kits or color 
outfits, valued at 20¢ or more per dozen 
pieces, 1. CRDSS. GF 1BIE, ncnndccap canienoccnsiont casnsnd | 2¢ ea.+40%. 
In cakes, pans, or other forms not exceed- 
ing 144 pounds net weight.............. 


(2 
(o 


In bulk or any form exceeding 14 pounds 

net weight TO a ae ee Cn a 

Precipitated barium sulphate or blanc fixe (ib. -)----| 

Uliramarine blues: Valued at over 10¢ (Ib.)_...---- | 3¢ 

Decolorizing, deodorizing, or gas absorbing chars 
and carbons, whether or not activated, and all 
activated chars and carbons. 

Vermilion reds, containing quicksilver (Ib.).-...... 

Cuprous oxide _ . asanee 

Lithopone and other combinations or mixtures of | 

zine sulphide and barium sulphate: Containing 
30% or more of zine sulphide (Ib.). 

Potassium compounds: 
a ee 
CD cia ickocepetanediindaanmestiaadiae 
POTS CIR sin Kdeccpteivouneses 
Nitrate or saltpeter, refined (Ib.)...... 

Santonin, and salts of (Ib.) .........- 

NE... onadneaangnasinekenaaienn 

Lithium, byrillium, and caesium_.. 

Sodium Compounds: 

TEE UR nsnnnetevadesashsabeaandbmie 
I ER nc snr detch nwincieed adsense aidan 
ONION sc osidachbnnedcntndieepddiiettibaddns 
Phosphate (except pyro), n. s. p. f. (ib.) 
NED CD ano cantacecdascaanenba 
Sulphate, anhydrous (ton) 
Starch: 
Potato (Ib.) -- oatveenictiee 
All other starches, n. s. Dp. t. ‘db.)- ceil 
08 GD.) ..-.wcntikbcinvthtevchatiiintbasabebitie 
Corn (Ib.)_... 
WEE (RL). -ndiecetacanteboshesatnawetnante 
RUINS GAS 0 03 catdvniunsevtnttersanatiinggen 
—* made from potato starch or potato flour 
(Ib.). 

Dextrine, n. s. p. f., burnt starch, dextrine substi- 

tutes (Ib.). 

Soluble or chemically treated starch (Ib.) 

Strychnine alkaloid (ounce) -........... 

Other salts of strychnine (ounce) 

Vanadium compounds: 

Vanadie acid, vanadic anhydride, and salts-__- 
Chemical compounds, mixtures, and salts 
wholly or in chief value of vanadium, n. s. p. f. 








































Zine sulpeias UB.) ....... nce -susewusgeenccesvevens i cscncsased 3¢. 

Wot tar and pitch of wood, and tar oil from wood | Free.........-. if. 
(ib.). 

Calcium acetate, crude (Ib.)............-....-...... rn 

Ween GO. )....ccccscecabeabes 


Drawn TB. .n.c~ ssbb sce bcissimtnpredass 
Manufactures of carbonate of magnesia (Ib. A -| %. 
Turpentine, gums and spirits of, and rosin 5%. 





1 Rate on diethylbarbituric acid and derivatives changed by ential proclama- 
tions to 25 per cent based on American selling price, effective Nov. 29, 1924. 
2 Rate on potassium changed by ential proclamation from 4 


permanganate 
cents to 6 cents per pound, effective Dec. 16, 1928) 
325 per cent under paragraph 5 to Dee. 4, 1928; thereafter free by cotirt decision. 
4 Rate on sodium silicofluoride ch by presidential proclamation to 25 per 
cent based on American selling price, ¢ otive | sept. 15, 1928. 
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Scuepu.tp 2.—Zarthe, 


Commodity 


Sand-lime brick __.. sina diana a 
Brick (common building), not glazed__._- 
Brick (common buik ling), glazed 
Earthern tiles 
Unglazed, valued not over 40 cents per square 
foot 
Dutiable at specific rate per sq. ft 
Dutiable at minimum rate (general tariff) -- 
Dutiable at maximum rate (general tariff) 
Valued at over 40 cents per square foot (genera! 
tariff). 


Glazed, valued not over 40 cents per square 


foot 
Dutiable at specific rate (sq. ft.) _. 
Dutiable at minimum rate (general tariff) 


| 


earthenware, glassware 


Fordney H 
MeCumber . 
tariff, 1922 


viey-Smoot 


$1.25 per 1,000 
$1.25 per 1,000 


er 1,000, 


| 45%... 


Dutiable at maximum rate (general tariff) _-| 
Valued at over 40 cents per square foot (general 


tariff). 
Ceramic mosaics: 

Valued not over 40 cents per square foot— 
Dutiable at specific rate (sq. ft.) ..---- 
Dutiable at minimum rate___--. . 
Dutiable at maximum rate (general tariff) _. 

Valued at over 40 cents per square foot (general 

tariff). 
Other tiles, including cement tiles: 

Valued not over 40 cents per square foot— 
Dutiable at specific rate (general tariff) 
Dutiable at minimum rate (general tariff) -- 
Dutiable at maximum rate (general tariff) -. 

Valued at over 40 cents per square foot (general 

tariff). 
Quarries or quarry tiles, red or brown, measuring 
74 inch or over in thickness: 
Dutiable at specific rate 
Dutiable at minimum rate ane tariff) __ 
Crude magnesite (Ib.) a 
i UY: a ae eee 
Periclase, adv. in mfg_-._- 
Portiand, Roman and other hydraulic cements. 
(100 Ibs.). 
From countries imposing duties (100 Ibs.) 


Statues, statuettes and bas-reliefs, 
chief value of plaster of Paris, n. s. p. f 
Pumice stone and pumicite: Pumice, wholly or 
partly manufactured (Ib.) 
Bentonite, unwrought (ton) 
Bentonite wrought (ton) 
Silica: 
Crude, n. s. p. f. (ton) 
For use as pigment (ton) 
Fluorspar: 
High grade (ton) 
Not exceeding 97% CaFl: (ton) 


wholly or in 


Feldspar, crude (ton)............. citer eee i OT | 


Mica: 
Unmanufactured—Valued above 15¢ per vee 


Manufactured— 
Cut (dimension sheets) ....................- 
Splittings - -- 
Phlogopite 
Tale, steatite, soapstone, French 
manufactures of: Ground, washed, 
ete. (except toilet preparations) (Ib.). 
Earthenware, stoneware, and crockery: 
Table, toilet, and kitchen ware, for domestic or 
household use— 
Plain white, brown, yellow, red, or black, 
not decorated (doz.). 
Decorated (doz.)......- 
Table, toilet, and kitchen ware, for hotel and 
restaurant use— 
Plain white, brown, yellow, red, or black, 
not decorated (doz.) 


chalk, 
powdered, 


CD. eredtnécbatineadsonsenans 4 


Sanitary earthenware— 
Plain white, brown, yellow, red, or black, 
not decorated (doz.). 
po eee 
Clock cases, plaques, ornaments, 
etc.— 
Plain white, brown, yellow, red, or black, 
not decorated (doz.). 
Decorated (doz.) - i 
All other articles composed wholly or in value 
of such ware— 
Plain white, brown, yellow, red, or black, 
not decorated (doz.). 
LS SE ee ee 
Filter tubes (doz.) 
Terra cotta (doz.) . 
China, porcelain, and other vitrified wares: 
Table, toilet, kitchen ware, not including bone 
china, household ware— 
Plain white or brown, not decorated (doz.)_| 
Decorated (doz.) wens 
Table, toilet, and kitchen ware, not inch iding 
bone china, hotel ware— 


Plain white or brown, not decorated (doz.). 


Decorated (doz.) ......- 
See footnotes at end of schedule. 


toy: s, vas ‘es, j 





60% 


10¢+45%. 
10¢+ 50%. 


45%.4 
10¢-+50%. 
10¢-+45%. 
1C¢+50%. 


10¢+45%. 


| 10¢+50%. 
j 





@%....-. 
70%... 


-cee- oO 


euacan-| 106+70%. 


i 


10¢+60°%. 
10¢-+- 70%. 


Scueputs 2.—Harths, earthenware, glassware 


China, porcelain, and ot! 
China and porcelain ware 
more of calcined bone 
Table, toilet, and kitche 
or household use 
Plain white (doz 
Decorated (doz.) . 
Table, toilet, and kitchen ware, hot 
"lain white (doz 
Decorated (doz 
Any of the foregoing, 
kitchen ware 
Plain white (doz 
Decorated (doz 


except t 


| Graphite or plumbago 


Lump, chip, or dust 
Flake (Ib.) 
Carbon products: Electric-light carbons 
Chemical and other scientific glassware 
Lamp-blown advolumetric ware 
Articles for chemical, scientific 
mental purposes, n. e. $ 
Same, of fused quartz 
Fused-quartz tubes or tubing - - 
Illuminating glassware: 
Chimneys... 
Globes, shades, ete 
Blown glass tableware 
Blown or partly blown 
Glassware cut, engraved, ornamented, et« 
Other blown glassware, n 
Tube gage glasses 
Blown glass perfume and toilet bottles 
Pressed glass tableware: Cut, engraved, 
mented, ete. 


and exper 


} 


orna 


| Christmas-tree ornaments 


Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, unpolished 

Weighing less than 80 pounds net per case ‘ 
Not over 150 square inches (Ib.) _. 
Over 150 and not over 384 sq. in. (Ib.)_. 
Over 3& and not over 720 sq. in. (lb.) 
Over 720 and not over 864 sq. in. (ib.). 
Over 864 and not over 1,200 sq. in. (b.) 
Over 1,200 and not over 2,400 sq. in Ub.) 
Over 2,400 sq. in. (Ib.)_... 

Weighing 80 pounds net and over per case 
Not over 150 sq. in. (Ib.)* 
Over 150 and not over 354 sq. “in. (ib.)- 
Over 384 and not over 720 sq. in. (lb.) 
Over 720 and not over 864 sq. in. (Ib.) 
Over 864 and not over 1,200 *q. in. (ib.) i 
Over 1,200 and not over 2,400 sq. in. (ib.)_. 
Over 2,400 sq. in. (Ib.)_.. 

Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, polished: § ¢ 

Not over 3& sq. in. (sq. ft.)- 

Over = and not over 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 

Over 720 and not over 1,008 sq. in. (sq. ft 

Over 1,008 and not over 1,440 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 

Over 1,440 sq. in. (sq. ft.) __- 

Laminated glass, composed of layers of glass and | 
other materials, ete. | 

Fluted, rolled, ribbed, or rough plate glass or the | 
same containing wire netting Excess over 100 
pounds per 100 square feet dutiable at same rate): 

Not over 384 sq in. (sq. ft.) onus 
Over 384 sq. in. (sq. ft.) . 
Fluted, rolled or ribbed, plate glass, when ground, 
smoothed, or obscured (6): 

Over 384 and not over 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 
Over 720 and not over 1,008 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 
Over 1,008 sq. in. (sq. ft.).._. sa 

Cast, polished, unsilvered plate glass 
Not over 384 sq. in. (sq. ft.) . nonin 
Over 384 and not over 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.)..... 
Over 720 and not over 1,008 sq. in. (sq. ft.) .__. 
I I, reels 

Same, containing wire netting 
Over 384 and not over 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.)_.. 
Over 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.) _. 

Cast polished plate glass and polished window glass" 
silvered and used as mirrors and looking-glasses | 
over 144 square inches 

Not over 384 square inches (sq. ft.)_. 
Dutiable at minimum rate . 
Over 384 and not over 720 square inches ‘sq. ft.) 


Dutiable at minimum rate 
Over 720 square inches (sq. ft.) 
Dutiable at minimum rate... 
Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, 
looking-glass plates over 144 sq. in. 
Not over 3& sq. in. (sq. ft.) 
Dutiable at minimum rate 
Over 3&4 and not over 720 sq. in. 
Dutiable at minimutn rate 
Over 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 
Dutiable at minimum rate 
Polished plate glass and window 
ground, obscured, ornamental, et 
cast, polished, unsilvered 
Over 384 and not over 720 square inches (sq. ft Li 
Over 720 square inches (sq. ft coae 7 


See footnotes at end of 


silvered, and. 


sq. ft 


ences! J 


schedule, 


1096 


ntinued 


10¢ +- 60° 
10¢-+-70%, 


i 
1.654 
inch 


other 45% 


6¢. (Ib.). 
i}¢¢. (Ib.). 


3 


eo 
0%, 


o 
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ScuEDULE 2.—2Harths, earthenware, glassware—Continued 


f duty 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


sq ft 
looking 


quare inches 


mum rate 
| 1, ornamental, etc., 
and sheet glass, unpol- | 
174¢+5% 
2} (ot +5%. 
it (Ib.) 154¢-+-5% : 274 6¢ +5%. 
i not As 1. Ub 256¢+5% 
not o1 L,2 }. in, dt 2é+-5 . 1 +-5%. 
in. (Ib.) 336¢+5%. 
334¢+5%. 


(Ib.) 


200 and not 
2,400 square 
f 
{ over 3384 
rN 4 and not 
ver 720 and not o 


er 720 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 
ver 1,440 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 


Over 1,440 square inches (sq. ft.) --- 
linder crown and sheet glass, silvered 
ass plates 
er 144 and not over 384 sq. in. (sq. ft.) 
sble at minimum rate (sq. ft.) 
)ver 384 and not over 720 sq. in. (sq. 
able at minimum rate 
720 square inche 
able at minimum rate 


and look- 


icles 
eal instruments - 
pectrometers, ete. - 
incandescent: Carbon filaments. 
Windows, stair ned or painted___-- | 5 
Manufactures of glass, ruled or etched for photo- 
! produc tion or engraving processes, etc. 


scopes, 


gra ic re 
Other ruled glass 
Win lows valued over $15 per square foot and not 
over 335 per square foot. 
surrstones bound up into milistones -- 
stone, 


tor 
ton 


unmanufactured (cu. ft.).......-- 


, ch 1ey pieces, mantels, slabs, and 25%. 
manufactures 
atuettes, and bas-reliefs, wholly or in | 35%-.- et 6 
f value of plaster of Paris, n. s. p. f 
or earths artificially activated with acid or | $1, $2, or $3.25 | 4¢ Ib. 
other material ton or 30% 30% 
g 95% or more Silica and suitable for | Free $2 ton. 


ture 


and 


| 
ite of duty on crude magnesite changed by presidential proclamation from 
t per pound to 1542 cent per pound, effective Dec. 10, 7 
of duty on fluorspar containing not more than 93 per cent calcium flourid® 
by presidential proclamation from $5.60 per om to $8.40 per ton, effective 
, 1928 
arries an additional duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces 
alued at 50 cents per dozen or less 
t n window glass (cylinder crown and 
roclamation, effective June 13, 
4 cents per square foot to 174 cents per square foot. Over 150 
ot over 384 square inches, from 13$ cents per square foot to 2}ie 
foot Over 384 square inches and not over 720 square inches, from 
per square foot to 2 cents per square foot. Over720square inches and not 
quare inches, from 154 cents per square foot to 2°% ; per square foot 
ire inches and not over | pod nage nches ts per square foot 
juare foot Over 1,200 » ink he and not over 2,400 square inches, 
‘14 cents per square foot to 34% cents ner square { yt 2,400 square inches, 
cents per square foot to 334 cents per square foot 
i cylinder, ground and sheet glass take 
r H. R. 2667 is transferred to paragray 
t 1ed plate glass, finished or unfinished, 
ition, effective Feb. 16, 1! 
cents per square foot to 16 cents per square foot. Over 
720 square from 15 cents per square foot to 19 
square inches, from 174 cents per square foot to 22 


on plates, cups, and 
sheet glass, unpolished) 
1s follows: Not over 150 


ver square 


‘ 


s cast polished plate 


and unsilvered, 


. as follows: Not exceed- 


} 
inches, 


Vectals and manufactures 


Rate of duty 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


50¢ 


60¢ lb. on tung 
sten content 
TW 7o- 
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ScHEDULE 3.—Metals and manufactures of—Continued 


| Rate of duty 


Commodity F } 
Fordney- Hawley-Smoot 
McCumber bill, 1930 
tariff, 1922 | mul, 199 


a ai aiconinteeeneaeh 


60¢ Ib. on tung- 


Tungsten acic 
sten content mE 


| €0¢ Ib. on trng- 
sten content 
+40%,. 


21g. 
0.3¢. 


| 0.34 


1 and compounds n. s. p. f. (Ib.).--.-- 


more of carbon (chromium content) (Ib.). 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, etc., 
cent per pound (Ib.). 
Steel bars, valued not over 1 cent per pound. 
Fourdrinier wires “ adit . 
Anvils, weighing 5 pounds and over (1b.) 
Cast-iron pipe and iron castings: 

Cast-iron pipe 

Molder’s patterns 

Sprocket and m 

Aluminum utens 

Silver-plated hollow ware. - 

Copper, brass, steel, or other base metal 
Umbrella ribs and tubes... ...............-----2---- 
Needles 

Crochet (1,000) . 

Latch (1,000) $2+50% 

Spring beard (1, 000) . | $1.15 +40%. 
Buckles for belts, trousers, waistcoats, shoes, or 10¢+20% 

slippers, valued at 50 cents to $1.6634 per 100 (100). 
Pens, metallic, except gold: 

With nib and barrel in one piece (gross) f 20¢ 

Without nib and barrel in one piece of plain 15¢. 

or carbon steel (gross). 

Of other metal (gross) js ; 18¢ 
Electrical machinery 35%. 
Knives: Pen, oo pruning, budding, eraser, 14%#+50%. 

manicure and other knives with folding blades, 
valued not over 40 cents per dozen (each). 


razors: 
Blades for safety razors (each) 
Other razors and parts of— 
Valued at 75 cents and less than $1.50 per 
dozen (each). 
Valued at $1.50 and less than $3 per dozen 
(each). 
Valued at $3 and less than #4 per dozen 
(each). 
Valued at $4 or more per dozen (each) 
Surgical instruments: 
Surgical instruments and parts, n. s. p. f. 
Dental instruments and parts- 
Drawing instruments 
Pliers, pincers, and nippers 
per dozen (each). 
Pincers, pliers, and nippers valued at not more than 
$2 per dozen (each). 
Muzzle-loading shotguns, rifles, and muskets, and 
parts thereof. 
Bells (except church bells and carillons), finished or 
unfinished, and parts thereof 
Shotguns and rifles valued at over $50 each 
Pistols, automatic, magazine or revolving, valued 
not over $4 each (each). 
Pistols and revolvers—parts and fittings: 
Valued not over $4 each (each)... J 50% +55%. 
Valued $4 to $8 each (each) _........ | $2.50-+ _.-| 50%+55%. 
Valued over $8 each (each). ......-- | 5%....| 50% 455°. 
Automobiles, motor cycles, and par ts, except tires 25% commen | 10% or 25% 
and glass. vailing 


| 

} 

Ferrochrome or ferrochromium, containing or * 
valued not over 

| 

| 

| 


shine chains and parts 


$1.154+40%__..} $1.15+40%. 
$2+60% 
$1.50+50%. 
15¢+20%. 





1¢+30% Led & 1¢+30%. 
25¢-+-45% 25¢-+30%. 
B0E+45%......| 30¢-+30%. 
35¢-+45%....- _| 35¢-+30%. 

| 45¢-+45% 45¢-+30% 

55% ! 70%, 

35% 1 60%, 

45%. 

10¢-+-60%. 


5¢+60%. 


valued at more than $2 





| Free. 


| 70%. 


20% +45%. 
$2+55%. 


counterv "ail- 
ing. 
Machinery: 
Stationary “turbine” § W%. 
a 5% | 20%. 
Steam engines, n. § p. f., turbine. % .-| 20%. 
Cotton-manufacturing machinery ---. 40%. 
W ool-manufacturing machinery 40%. 
Other textile machinery and parts_. 40%. 
Printing presses, n. s. p. a aod oe 
Machines, n. s. p. f., except agricultura abdatindoacusl COND 2744%. 
Aluminum 
Crude scrap and alloys (Ib.)_.........-...- 
Plates, sheets, bars, strips, rods, coils, 
blanks (Ib.). 
Circles, disks, rectangles, and squares (Ib.)..... 
Aluminum, foil ‘ 
Metal powder in le af (100 leaves) 
Phosphor copper or rome »yhorus copper 
Types gcecese 
Nickel, oxide 
Zine ore 
Containing under 10% zine (Ib.)_-- 
Containing 10% and less than 20% zinc S. . 
Containing 20% and less than 25% zine 
Containiz /% or more zine (Ib i 
Print rollers and print blocks: Print rollers. 
Mechanics’ tools : a 
Manufactures of metal, n.s. p. f 
in chief value of or plated with platinum, gold 
or silver, or colored with gold lacquer. 
In chief value of base metal, not plated with | 40%. 
I latinum, gold, or silver, and not colored with 
gC rig lacquer. 
Granular or spongt 


and 





iron (ton). 


See footnotes at end of schedule. 











193 CONGRESSION 


ScHEDULE 3.—Metale and manufactures of—Continued 


Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordney- 


McCumber 
tariff, 1922 


| Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


Hollow bars and hollow drill steel, valued over 
4 cents pound (additional duty). 

Steel or iron containing chromium content in excess 
of two-tenths of 1% (cumulative duty). 

Autoclaves, reaction chambers, etc... _-. -| 25% Q---.)| 35% 

Staples in strip form, for use in paper fasteners or | 6- 2¢ 
stapling machines (1b.). 

Punches, shears and bar cutters, intended for use in 
fabricating structural or other rolled iron or steel | 
shapes. 

Forks, hoes, rakes, except hayrakes 


Pyrites containing more than 3% zinc_. 


None..........| 34¢ lb. 


No provision..| 3¢ Ib 


30% 


Free.... 





1 If chief value of glass 
? Rate on print rollers changed by Presidential proclamation from 60 per cent ad 
valorem to 72 per cent at valorem, effective July 21, 1926. 


RATES ON WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
For proposed rates on watches and clocks see summary of new classifications for 
these items at end of these schedules 


ScHEDULE 4.—Wood and manufactures of 


Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordney- 


MeCumber 
tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


Logs—Cedar, fir, spruce, or western hemlock: 
Cedar (1,000 ft.) 
Fir, spruce, or western hemlock (1,000 ft.) 
Fir, spruce, or western hemlock (1,000 ft.) .. 
Maple (except Japanese maple), birch, and beech 
flooring. 
Cabinet woods in the log. pettiness 
Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, ete.; round tim- 
ber; sawed lumber and timber, n. s. p. (., of fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch (per 1,000 feet 
board measure). 
Plywood, birch, and alder 
Blinds, curtains, shades, screens, plain. - / 
Stained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, grained, 
or creosoted. 
Baskets, plain: 
Bamboo....--. 
W ood or composition of wood - 


Papier mAché and palm leaf 
Baskets, stained, dyed, painted, polished, ‘grained, 
or creosoted: 
Bamboo......- 
Wood or composition of wood 
Straw .. 
Papier- -maché and pe alm leaf 
Spring clothespins (gross) 
House or cabinet furniture: Furniture of wood 
Paintbrush handles ! 
Bent-wood furniture 


1 Rate on paintbrush handles changed by presidential proclamation from 3344 per 
cent to 1634 per cent ad valorem, effective Nov. 13, 1926. 





Scnevute 5.—Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of 


Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordney- 
McCumber 


tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 





Sugar: 
a 
Raw, Cuba (Ib.)-.- 

Refined, world (Ib.) 3% 
Molasses and syrup: Blackstrap, under general tariff_| Gal. 0 03¢. per lb. of 
total sugars.'! 

Maple sugar and maple syrup: 
Maple sugar (Ib.) 
Maple syrup (ib.)........... 
Dextrose, testing not above 99.7%, and dextrose 
syrup. 
Sugarcane (ton) 


1 Equivalent to 0.183 cents per gallon. Rates per gallon based on 52 per cent 


total sugars. 


LXXII——691 


AL RECORD—SENATE 


ScHEDULE 6.— 


Tobacco and manufactures of 


| Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordney 


McCumber 
tariff, 1922 


| Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


apis i , ‘2s 


Cigar wrapper tobacco:! 

Unstemmed— 
Under general tariff (Ib.) $2.10 

From Cuba (Ib.) a peitenn $2. 10-20 
Stemmed (Ib.) ee ‘i sabeesed $2.75 


1 Includes filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 35 per cent of wrapper 
tobacco 


ScHEDULE 7.—Agricultural products and provisions 


Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordnev 
ord . 


McCumber 


tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 





Live cattle: 
Weighing less than 700 pounds 
Weighing 700 pounds or more 
Beef (Ib.)....-- 

Veal (ib.) e . 
Dried blood albumen, light (b.) 
Dried blood albumen, dark (Ib.) - 
Sheep and lambs (head)... 

Goats (head) ._.. 

Meats, mutton and lamb: 
PE III TI Do scncnderatinaenerenmmmmennene 
Lamb, fresh (lb ). 

Swine (Ib.)_. 

Fresh pork (1b.)_. 

Ham, bacon, shoulder, and other pork, prepared or 

preserved 

Hams, bacon, and shoulders (ib.) 

Pickled, salted, and other cured pork 
Reindeer meat (Ib.) 

Frog legs (Ib.)......-.-- 

Venison (Ib.)....-.- 

Game, n. s. p. f. (ib.). ‘“ : 

Extracts of meat, inclu: ling fluid (new) (b.) 

Meats, fresh, prepared, or preserved, n. s. p. f, | 
including pickled ‘and cured beef, sausage and 
canned meats 

Canned beef (Ib.) 


- 


(ib.) 


Lagetienistenatentia | 20% 6¢, not less 
| than 20%. 
Other canned meats (Ib.)..........-... | 20%. 6¢, not less 
than 20% 
6¢, not 
than 20 
| 6¢, not 
than 20% 
Other fresh or dry cured sausage (Ib.) Ne ali é¢, not 
than 20° 
Ib.) 20% one i, not 
| than 20% 
Edible offal (livers, swe<tbreads, et ; ‘ “ ; 6¢, not 
than 20% 
Gwe oe 20° %, not 
20% 


Prepared or preserved, n.s. p. f. (b less 


Bologna sausage (1b.)...... 
Beef and veal pickled or cured 


Meats, fresh, 1 
Milk and cream: 
Milk, skimmed (gallon) -- 
Sour milk and buttermilk 
Cream (gallon)... 
Condensed or evaporated milk and related products 
Cream powder (Ib.). 
Condensed milk in 
tainers— 

Sweetened (ib.) 

Unsweetened (ib.) 

All other (ib.) 
Whole-milk powder (Ib.)-_.. 
Skimmed-milk powder (Ib.)_- 
Malted milk and compounds, 

stitutes for milk and cream 
Butter (ib.).... 
Cheese and substitutes (Ib he, 


gallon) 


hermetically sealed con- | 


mixtures or sub- | 20% 


12¢ 9... 
7i4é, not 
than 37%%.* 
(Ib.).. 5¢, not less | 7¢, not 
than than 35% 
Feta white cheese (lb.) ou —_ — 5¢, not $ | 7¢, not less 
h '%. than 35%, 
Live poultry (ib.) a . S¢. 
Bobwhite quail valued at $5 or less Free. 


14¢. 
less 7é, not less 
than 35% 


Cheese made of sheep’s milk less 


Birds, live, poultry 
Game birds 
each). 

Birds, dressed or undressed: 
Poultry dressed or undressed (1b.) 
Poultry prepared in any manner (Ib) 
Game birds dressed or undressed (ib.) 
Game birds canned 
Eggs of poultry in the shell, frozen, 
yolks and whites, and dried whole 
and white (albumen 


See footnotes at 


whole eggs, 
CES, YOURS 


end of schedule, 
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Sel LE 7 Agricultural 


or 
Drie i 
ane 
' ‘ 
} ed (1 
' ‘ } 
one 
i Idie (Ib 
‘ ‘ 1 por s of 
k it 
her 1 roe for food purpose 
. ned ] 
t t ¥ 
‘ tvp ' 
€ flour, gr ‘ 
o bu 
Rice paddy or rice having outer hull on 
{ leaned rice or rice free of the outer hu 
le rice Uib 
Rice flour, meal, polish, bran, ¢ 
Bran shorts, by-product feeds 
heat or other cereal 


V heat by direct importatior 


from bonded m 


Withdraw? 
arawit 


Other than wheat 


oybean oil cake and soybean « 
herries, maraschino and other 


erved (Ib 
herries, sulphured or in br 


egar (proof gallor 


Orange peel, prepared or preserved Ir 


La peel, prepared or preserved 


1 and citron peel, in brit 
(itr ind citron peel, crude, 


andied or otherwise prepared or pre 


Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine 


Figs, preserved or prepared in any in 


Dates, fresh or dried, with pit 
Dates, prepared or preserved 


Dates, prepared, less than 1-lb. packages 


Lemons (Ib.) a 
Lime veral tariff (Ib.) 
Grapefruit (Ib.) = 
Olives in brine, ripe (gallon 
Dried ripe olives (Ib 
Mangoes (Ib 





Pineapples in bulk, general tariff 


apples in crate rate) . 
Plums, dried (Ib.) 
Alligator pears (ib.) 





All other fruits, fresh, dried, or preserved 
rulips, lily, and narcissus bulbs 


ley pips (1,000) 
Crocus bulbs (1,000 
Sweet almonds, not shelled (it 
Sweet almonds, shelled (ib.) 
Bitter almonds, shelled (b.) 





Almond paste, general tariff (lb 
Chestnuts, including marrons, candied, et« 
Cream or Brazil nuts, shelled (1b.) 

Cream or Brazil nuts, unshelled (Jb.)_- 


Filberts, unshelled (ib.) 
Filberts, shelled (lb.) 
Peanuts, not shelled (ib.) 
Peanuts, shelled (lb.) 


W alnuts of all kinds, unshelled (Ib.) 


Valnuts of all kinds, shelled 
Pecans, unshelled (Ib.) 
Pecans, shelled (Ib 


Edible nuts, n. s. p. f. unshellec 


Edible nuts, n. s. p. f. shelled 
Flaxseed or linseed (bushel) 
Soybeans (Ib 
Cirass seeds 
Sweet clover (it 
Alfalfa dl 
Alsike clover (It 
Crimson clover 
Red clover Ub 
W hite clover (ib 
Other clover, n. s. p. f. (it 
Hairy veteh (Ib 
Spring vetch, commor 
Bluegrass (ib.) 
Pall oat grass (it 
Genus agrostis grass (It 
Bent grass (ib 
Rye seed (ib.) 
Other garden and field seeds 
Cabbage seed (It 
eed (1 
eed (English turn 
Swedish turnip 





See footnotes at end of schedule, 


é, stemmed or pitted | ¢ 


any manner 


CONGRESSIONAL 
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! SCHEDULE 7.—Agricultural products and provisions—Continued 





Rate of duty 


Commodity Fordney- 
McCumber 
tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 








ame a wenanea| 45% 3 10¢ 





Ib on 
drained wt. 
| | +-45% 
| © 
Mushrooms, dried or fresh................. ee ee 10¢ Ib.+45%. 
Truffles ; ama nail : cal wliiveatbeenn .| Free 
Peas, green (Ib iiidetirciaiteteaiai ae isc cetieh oo-| 
Pe STE MID whchateneatticcenceaciaatinemiamed ee er 1344. 
Sy I ] bucaaaeutald -| 14¢ ---| 2 
Chick-neas or garbanz dried) (it ahha tS Le 2 
Onior 
( 


ar] lt 
W hite or Irish potat 
lomatoes, natural s 
Canned tomatoes 

Tomato paste 








rurnips (100 It 3 cooce| 19B..-2-c-c0- 25¢ 
Peppers, eggplant, cucumbers, horseradish (Ib.)...., 25%-.-....-.-...- | 3¢ 
Vegetables, natural state, n. s. p. f 25 50 

} Squash dub tibementeadek 4 

} Celery, lettuce abbage (ib.). 

| Crude horseradish (Jb.).................. 


Pauer kraut encapeseeooosce 
Acorn and dandelion roots 
CD xs Sah i doscc cna paccccencnouns 
Otherwise preserved (Ib.).. 
Chicory, erude (Ib.)_- 
Chocolate and cocoa 
Sweetened (ib.) -- 
Unsweetened (Ib.) 
Chocolate in bars or blocks: 
























Weighing 10 Ibs. or more each (Ib.)..........-- 2¢ oabuieae a 
In any other form (Ib.)......... ae iota -----| 40%. 
| Nin iseeanie i eamsindiais $4 long ton_- $5 short ton 
Straw . $1 jong ton....| $1.50 short ton. 
Broome Se $20 short ton. 
Lupulin (Ib = a itintienaeetieé | $1.50. 
Spices and spice seed, | 
Anise seed (ib.) | Free. 
Caraway seed (i ieahoies jae - Free. 
} Case S008 Gi) sditnt nnnnccenensinsennmmanin | Free. 
Cassia and cassia verra, unground (Ib.)........-. | Free. 
Cassia buds, unground (Ib.)...........- ..| Free. 
Cloves, unground (ib.) » dn Ui bagheeded | Free. 
Clove stems, unground (Ib.)......... sdaatiiaien : Free. 
Cinnamon and cinnamon chi unground (Ib.) Free. 
| eS Ear | Free. 
| CORRENTE £106 DE Deccathaswitundens cipdnnedes | Free. 
Fennel seed (Ib.)_........-.-.-..-- omiell Free. 
—- root, unground, not preserved or candied Free. 
(ib 
| Mace, ungrownd (Ib.).-.. Free. 
| Mustard seed, whole (Ib.)._.... sctaeithinniiciintesidtaiteiiaintied 24. 
Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or other- 10¢. 
wise (Ib 
Nutmegs, unground (Ib.)......-- So ae 7 | Free. 
Capsicum or red or cayenne pepper, unground (ib.).- 5¢. 
a Sl OS | 5¢ 
GR Ee Ors cin. ba hc eebsctetseccccdeesccdne | Be. 
Pepper, unground, black (Tb.)................-- Free. 
Pepper, unground, white (Ib.) ; intial | Free 
Pimento (allspice), unground (Ib.)-.-..-- See Free. 
Cotton having a staple of 144 inches or more in ; | 7¢ Ib. 
length (new 
Oysters, oyster juice, or either in combination with | 84. 





other substances in air-tiht containers (Ib.). j 
W heat unfit for human consumption (bushel)_.___-| 
Cherries, dried, desiccated or evaporated (Ib.)_.....} 4 
Pig ante Clans endthee 
Fruits, candied, crystallized or glacé, apricots, figs, 

dates, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, prunelias, 

berries, and other fruits s.p 
Pignolia and pistache nuts: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| wi 

Not shelled (Ib.)- 











Shelled (Ib.). 





1 Rate on fresh milk changed by presidential proclamation from 214 cents to 3% 
cen ts per gallon, effective June 13, 1929. 

Rate also applies to sour milk 

Rate includes skim milk and buttermilk. 

* Rate on cream changed by presidential proclamation from 20 cents to 30 cents 
per gallon, effective June 13, 1929. 

' Rate on butter changed by presidential proclamation from 8 cents to 12 cents per 
pound, effective Apr. 5, 1926 

© Rate on Emmanthaler or Swiss cheese changed by presidential proclamation 
r om 5 cents per pound, not less than 25 per cent ad valorem, to 7}4 cents per pound, 
not less than 374, per cent ad valorem, effective July 8, 1927. 

7 Rate on bobwhite quail changed by presidential proclamation from 50 cents to 
25 cents each (valued at $5 or less each), effective Nov. 2, 1925. 

* Rate on whole egg, egg yolk and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared or 
preserved and not specially provided for, changed by presidential proclamation from 
6 cents to 744 cents per pound, effective Mar. 22, 1929. 

* Rate on mill feeds, bran, ete., changed by presidential proclamation from 15 per 
cent to 744 per cent ad valorem, effective Apr. 6, 1924. 

* Rate on cherries, sulphured, or in brine, stemmed or pitted, changed by presi- 
dential proclamation from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound, effective Jan. 2, 1923. 

4) Rate on peanuts, not shelled, changed by presidential proclamation from 3 cents 
to 414 cents per pound, and on shelled from 4 cents to 6 cents per pound, effective 
Feb. 18, 1929. 

2 Rate on flaxseed changed by presidential proclamation from 40 cents to 56 cents 

per bushel of 56 pounds, effective June 13, 1929 
| Rate on onions changed by presidential proclamation from 1 cent to 1}, cents per 
| pound, effective Jan. 21, 1929, 
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ScHEDULE 8.—Spirits, wines, and other beverages 


1930 LATE 


Rate of duty 


Commodity Commodity 


Fordney- 
McCumber 
tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 


| $2.60 


Free 


Handkerchiefs and mufflers—Continued. 
Hemmed or hemstitched, bleached, containing 


Angostura Bitters (proof gal.) 
Concentrated juice of lemons, or: snge: S, or other citrus 


ScHEDULE 9.—Cotton menufacturca—Continued 
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Rate of duty 


Fordney- 
McCumber 


tari:f, 1922 


30 to 43°% 


Hawley-Smoot 


bill, 1980 


fruits fit for beverage purposes 


“ On content of unconcentrated natural fruit juices 


ScHEDULE 9 


Commodity 


Cotton yarn: 
U nbleache . singles 
Bleached, « colored, combed, or plied. 
Colored w el vat dyes... 

Countable cotton cloth: 
Unbleached 
Bleached . 
Printed, dyed, colored, 
Colored with vat dyes. 
Woven with 8 or more harness 

quard, lappet, or swivel saan nts. 

Jacquard woven, colored with vat dyes..-.. 
Woven with drop boxes... — 
Woven with drop boxes, 40%, vat dyed _ 

Countable cotton cloth, containing silk or rayon 
Printed, dyed, colored, or woven figured... 
Cloth, printed or colored, vat dyed... 


ved 
ed, 


or woven figured - 


Woven with 8 or more harnesses, or with Jac- 
quard, lappet, or swivel attachments 
Jacquard woven, vat dyed-- 


Woven with drop boxes... 
Woven with drop boxes, 40 per cent vat dyed 


th, in chief value of cotton, containing wool 
‘ial cloths, filled, coated, or waterproofed 
Tracing cloth. 
Win =e hollands 
Oilcloth, except for floors 
Filled or cnn ted cotton cloths, n. s. p. f 
Rubber and other waterproof cloths—vegetable 
fiber and rubber 
Tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery 
cloths. 
Cotton pile fabrics and manufactures of: 
Velvets and velveteens 
Manufactures of pile fabrics 
ribbons. 
Household articles of cotton: 
Quilts, Jacquard figured 


plush and velvet 


Cotton, small ware: 
Lamp and ao wicking and spindle banding 
of vegetable fiber. 
Lacings, boots, shoes, and corsets of vegetable 
fiber 
Loom harness, healds, 
fiber. 
Knit fabrics in the piece, 
machines. 
Rope for textile machinery 
Cotton gloves: 
Of fabric knit on a warp knitting machine, 
single fold, unshrunk, and not sueded, less 
than 40 or more rows of loops per inch. 


or collets of vegetable 


made on warp knitting 


Shrunk or sueded or 40 or more loops per inch... 


Not over 11 inches in length 

Not over 12 inches in length (doz. 

Not over 13 inches in length (doz. 

Not over 14 inches in length (doz. 

Not over 15 inches in length (doz. 

Not over 20 inches in length (doz. 

Not over 21 inches in length (doz. 

Not over 24 inches in length (doz. p: es 

Two or more folds not over 11 inches in length 
(doz. pair). 

Not over 12 inches in length (doz. pair) 

Not over 16 inches in length (doz. pair) 

Embroidered gloves 
Handkerchiefs and mufflers: 

Not hemmed, bleached. 

Printed colored or woven figured not containing 
silk 40% or more than vat dyes containing 
yarns, average yarn number 40. 

Cloth woven with 8 or more harnesses or with 
Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attachments con- 
taining yarns, average yarn number 55. 

Other printed colored or woven figured, not 
containing silk, containing yarns. 


See footnotes at end of schedule. 


.—Cotton manufactures 


— = —_———|- 


s or with Jac- | 


Blankets, not nae ard figured........-.----- ‘ 


yarn 
Hemmed or hemstitched, printed, dyed, 
colored, or woven-figured, not containing silk, 
40% or more without dyes 
Woven with 8 or more harnesses or with Jac- 
quard, lappet, or swivel attachment. 
Woven with 8 or more harnesses, ¢tc., ar 
40% colored with vat dyes 
Woven with drop boxes... 
Woven with drop boxes 40% vat dye 
yarn number 60 
Printed, dyed, colored, 
containing silk. 
Containing silk or artificial silk, 
colored, or woven figured 
| Clothing and wearing apparel, not knit 
sit te ann Men's shirts 
0 ve Corsets and brassieres 
10.60% to 37" Other oe . 
16% to 3 Nottingham lace-curtain machine pr 
10 points or to the inch 
ae 4) points or spaces to the inch... 
| 13.85 to 44.5¢ Floor covering { cotton: 
16.35 to 47.50% Rag rugs, hit-and-miss...... 
.| 18.80 to 47.50% ( 
| 26.70 to 57.50° 


44 to 49.51 


50%. 


2. 65 to 67 


d also 55.25 to 58.05% 


Rate of duty containing yarns . 
40.80 to 62. 50° 


» 


as, average | 
Fordney- 
McCumber 
tariff, 1922 | 


Hawley-Smoot not | 30 to 5 | 28.80 to 57.50% 


bill, 1930 


or woven figured, 





printed, dyed, 47.80 to 60.40 


45 


37 


10 to 25% 
10.50 to 30% 
19 to MG 


paces 60 


| 10.5 to 45°% 
13.25 to 45%- 
5.3125 to 45% 
0 to 45% 


625 to 45% 


10.7 to 41.50° 


her ille rugs 


2i 
25, . 
2 Cotton rags, except | 


per stock 

30.875 to 45% -. 

| 20.9375 to 45%. 
25.25 to 45% 


28.10 to 57 
22.05 to 5 
22.40 to 52.5 


! But not less t 


Nott 
| additional 
more, Col 
except rags. 


an 14'¢ cent 


Prov nist le 
duty of 10 cents a] 
any article 


| 23.43 to 45% 

20.04 
39.94% 

33.44 to 45% 





to sined in 


37.44 SCHEDULE 10 Flag, hemp and manufactures o 
37. 

38.89°, 
8.75to 


12 
36 


34.85 to 36 


30.20 to 57.5 
33 to 35.10° 


60. 


-< Flax, unmanufactured 
| . r Flax straw (ton 
: - - oF Flax, not hackled (ib 
Flax hackle i, including dre 
Flax tow (Ib.) 
Flax noils (ib.) 
Hemp, unmanufactured 
Hemp, not hackled 
Hemp, hackled (Ib 
Hemp, tow (Ib.) 
Crin vegetal or palin-leaf fiber (Ib 
1. Jute twist, twine and cordage of 
10¢ Ib. +1214% | a twisted together, size of single y 
pounds and finer 
Yarns, singles, of fax, hemp or ramie 
In the gray 


Sex 


W% 
(ib.) 
25% 

2 or more yarns 
F 


irn or roving: o 


ll¢ 


15¢+-20%...-- 


to 35% 
7é@ ib.; 


2807 
35% 


Boiled 


to 


Bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated 20¢ ib.; | 35% 


li¢ to 
25% to 40% 


Thread, twine, and cord of flax, hemp, or ramie: 
In the gray 


Boiled 


isi4é to 
30%, 


Ib.; 3 

Wye to 51%4¢ 
lb.; 30% 

Ze to 57% 
10% 


2hee ‘ 3h 


| 18¢ to 4334¢ Ib. | 45% 
+10%: 40%. | 


17¢ Ib.+10%.... 


56¢ 40° 

10% 

$2.50 per doz. 
pair. 

on gi. 59 


ens 


Bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated __ 40% 


Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred: Of 
hemp (Ib.). 
Gill nettings, nets, webs, and seines.......... witha’ 


at 


Hose for conducting liquids or gases, of vegetable 
fiber. 

Woven fabrics of vegetable fiber (artists’ canvas) 

Linen table damask and manufactures of_- 

Handkerchiefs of vegetable fiber other than cotton 

Hemmed or hemstitched. 

With handmade hems.. Shatithenl 
Linoleum and floor oilcloth: Inlaid linoleum 
Mats of cocoa fiber or rattan (sq. ft.) . - 
Matting of cocoa fiber or rattan (sq. yd.) 
Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred: 

manila, sisal, or other hard fibers 
Paddings of interlinings for clothing of woven fabric. 


19446 Ib. +15%. 


40% 
40% 


$3. 40; Wei ieies 
45% 
45% 


35% 


-| ... 
of Bawece 
Of | %é lb 


32.25 to 41.70% 
3%. 


55%, 40%, 
Ib. 


! When bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated an additional duty of 2cents per pound 
is provided. 
If smaller than %-inch diameter, 15 per cent additional. 


28.60 to 47.50%. 
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Rate of duty 









































+ 


i 
wools 





Wool for manufacture: 
Wool not improved, i. carpet 
dutiable— 
In the grease (Ib.)..............-. étiveeebest 12¢__ 
On the skin (Ib.) .| 1i¢ 
i a 
Scoured (Ib.)__.....- 
Wools, sorted or matchings, not scoured (ib. bis so 
Cc lothing, wool: 
In the grease (Ib.)_..-- 
Washed (Ib.)......... 
On the skin (Ib.)_.... 
Scoured (Ib.) 
Combing wool 
In the crease (Ib.) 
os. |, rr ee dad d d 
ee SS 
Scoured (Ib.)_. coacecessessccoost 
Hair of the Angora ‘goat (mohair): | 
In the grease (Ib.). 
EE ini nninintmGuionnain 
ye Se 
Scoured (Tb.)....... q 
Hair of the Cashmere goat, alpaca, “and other like | 
animals: 
ee INNIS AIIID. D.. scantinchi Neal eersinisiinateniensinansqusinaneaty 
Washed (Ib.)......- 
On the skin (ib.)... 
i all cians 
Manufactures of wool: | 
Wool wastes and by-products— | 








e., 




































































































































































































Top, slubbing, roving, and ring waste (Ib.)_} 31¢..........--) 37¢. 
Garnetted waste (Ib.)..............-...-.-. 26¢. 
SURE, GUN ONNOIS SED oc ccnccuncescenchnncbes 30¢. 
Noils, uncarbonized (Ib.) ssesiles Recuaetelliakabe 23¢ 
rhread or yarn waste (Ib.)_..-. ‘ 25¢. 
All other wool waste, n. s. p. f. (it as 24¢ 
Shoddy and wool extract (lb.)..............| 16¢...........- 24¢ 
Ss BN CD cc cvnbbustiécimaimenedbactusl Picweuwemie 1S¢. 
UN TIN Se es EER | NB 

gf A eee eee prietalen 7i4g..... 10¢. 





Part 





ly manufactured wool 
rops of mohair (Ib.) lh a 33¢+-20% 








37¢+20%. 















































fiber (it 50° 
y rms ¢ f } 


wool and hair 
Mohair 


< 
t + 60% 





































































































































































Valued not over 30 cents per pound (Ib.)_... 24¢+-30%_..... 
Valued over 30 ce , not over 50 cents per 36¢+35%-...... 40¢ + C 
pound (it 
Valued over 50 cents, not over $1 per 36¢4+35%-...... 40¢-+-35% 
pound (ib 
Valued over $1, not over $1.50 per pound 36¢+40 ---} 40¢4-45% 
(ib.) 
Valued over $1.50 per pound (Ib.)... 6¢-+-4095..--.- 40¢+50%. 
Wool and other hai 
Valued not over 30 cents per pound (Jb 36¢4+-35%...... 40¢+35% 
Valued over 30 cents, not over 50 cents per 36¢ 40¢+35%. 
I 1d (Ib.) 
Valued over 50 cents, not over $1 per | 36¢4+35%--.-..-.. 40¢+35%. 
pound (Ib.). 
Valued over $1, not over $1.50 per pound 36¢+-40%_.-... 40¢+-45°%. 
(Ib.). 
Valued over $1.50 per pound (Ib.) - 36¢4+40%...-- 40¢+50%. 
Cloths and other heavyweight fabrics of w ool (ib. )- -| 24¢+40% to 45¢ Ss oto 50¢ 
+507, +60%. 
Pile fabrics of wool or hair and manufactures of: 
Plushes, velvets, and other pile fabrics (pile | 40¢+50%-_-.... 44¢+50°%. 
wholly cut or wholly uncut) (1b.). 
Plushes, velvets, and other pile fabrics (pile | 40¢+-50%...... 44¢+-559 
partly cut) (Ib.). 
Wool blankets and similar articles: | 
Valued not over 50 cents per pound (Ib.)_....-.. 18¢+30%...... 30¢ +-36%. 
Valued over 50 cents, not over $1 per pound (lb.)_| 27¢ +82h99 Jo----| 30¢+36%. 
Valued over $1, not over $1.50 per pound (Jb.)..) 30¢4-35°%_.-..- 33¢+3714% 
Valued over $1.50 per pound (lb.)............--/ 37¢ +40: Saati | 40¢4+-40%. 











Felts, not woven, wholly or in chief value of wool 
Valued not over 50 cents per pound (Ib.)_...-- 
Valued over 50 cents, not over $1.50 per pound 

(Ib.). 








-| 18¢+-30%.....-} 30¢+35%. 
| 27¢4-35%-_.-~.} 80¢+-35%,. 






















































































Valued over $1.50 per pound (Ib.).........-...-. 37¢+40%._.....| 40¢4+40%. 
Wool small wares | 
Fabrics with fast edges not over 12 inches wide | 45¢4-50%_..... | 50¢+-50%. 
and articles made therefrom of woolen mohair 
(wool content) (Ib.). 
Tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, cords, | 45¢+50%_...... | 50¢-+-50%. 
and tassels (wool content) (Ib.). | 
W ool-knit goods: | 
Wool-knit fabrics in the piece— 
Valued not over $1 per pound (Ib.).........| 306440%...... 33¢ oe 
Valued over $1 per pound (Ib.)........-.... 45¢-+-50%...... 50¢+50%, 
W ool hosiery— 
Valued — not more than $1.75 per dozen | Se+89% panel 40¢ +35%. 
pair (Ib.). 
Valued at more than $1.75 per dozen pair | | 45¢4+-50%......| 50¢+-D% 
(Ib.). 
Gloves and mittens— | 
Valued at not more than $1.75 per dozen | 36¢+35%...... | 40¢+35%, 
pair (Ib.). 
Veued at more than $1.75 per dozen pair 45¢-+-50%--...- 50¢-+50%, 
b.). 





Commodity | Fordney- 
| McCumber a 
tariff, 1922 - 
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SCHEDULE 11.— Wool and manufactures of 


Tops of wool and other hair (Ib.)-.-.-.--------- 33¢+ 37¢+20% 
Other wool advanced......... sad -| 3364-21 37¢+20%. | 
Dress good 1 other lightwe ight ‘fabrics of wool, ie t 45g 40¢+-50% to 50¢ | 
weighing not over 4 ounces per square yard (iD.). 50% +60% | 
ame with warp of cotton or other vegetable | 36¢ to 45¢+ | 50¢+-50% to 40¢ 
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ScHEDULE 11. Week and manufactures of—Continued 








| Rate of duty 
Commodity | 
a ~ | Hawley-Smoot 
tariff, 1922 | Dill, 1990 
| i aoa 
| Wool-knit goods—Continued. 
Wool-knit underwear— 
Valued not over $1.75 per pound Ss es 364¢+-30%...... 40¢+ 
Valued over $1.75 per pound (Ib.)..........] 45¢+50%.....- 50¢+50%. 
Wool-knit outerwear— 
Valued not over $1 per pound (Ib.)...._.... 
Valued over $1, not over - i (Ib.).} 40¢+45 
Valued over $2) per pound (Ib.)_............ + 
Wool wearing apparel not knit or crocheted: 
Hat bodies— 
Valued not over $2 per pound (Ib.)......... 24¢+-40% 
Valued over $2, not over $4 per pound (ib. 30¢-+45% 
ran tlued over # per pound (Ib,)....-..--. 45¢-+50% 
al 
Valued not over $2 per pound (Ib.)_........ A¢+40% 
| Valued over $2, not over $4 per pound (Ib.).| 30¢+4-45% 
Valued over $4 per pound (Ib.)............. 45¢+50% 
Clothing and wearing apparel— 
Valued not over $2 per pound (Ib.)......... 1% 
Valued over $2, not over $4 5 pound (Ib.) . 30¢+-45%....-. 
Valued over $4 per pound (Ib.)...-.-..._.-- | 45¢+50%, 
Oriental and similar carpets and rugs, and ehenille | 
axminsters: | 
Oriental, axminsters, sayonnerie, Aubusson, | 55%.........-- 50é sq. ft., not 
and other, not made on a power-driven loom. | less than 45% 
i weave, produced on a power-driven | 55%_-.........- 60%. 
| oom. 
I a ic ccertemnmiawionl iD itienccane 60%. 
Moahine-made carpets and rugs, n. 8. p. f.: 
Wilton carpets and rugs.............----......- DI ahiniiaienesi | 60%. 
Other carpets and rugs of like character. -.-..-- _ Se 60%. 
a = tt — 





SCHEDULE 12.—Silk manufactures 


Rate of duty 





Commodity P 
Fordney Hawley-Smoot 


tariff, 1922 bill, 1930 





} 
| 
| 
| MeCumber 
| 


Spun silk: 








Singles, not bleached, ete.................-..... 45.4¢ Ib........| 40% 
Advanced beyond singles, not bleached, etc....) 45%......--..- 50%. 
| Bleached, dyed or colored y Ve 
ST acta inn adiabatic 5% 20%. 
Sewing silk, twist, floss and silk thread or yarns, | $1 Ib......-... 40%. 
Nn. S. p. 
Woven fabrics in piece, not over 30 inches wide_...| 55%-_.......... | 60%. 
Woven fabrics in piece, Jacquard-figured_-_......... ii cissipiinbaiioeal 65% 
| Silk pile fabrics: | 
Silk velvets (pile wholly cut or uncut).........) 60%.-......-... | 65°. 
Silk velvets (pile partly cut)................... 9G secutsdode 70%. 
Silk ribbons: Jacquard-figured..................... itisenss ed | 65%. 
Silk wearing apparel: 
Men’s shirts and collars not embroidered....... cent '%. 
Not of lace or embroidery. ..................... Gye wsaansc asda 65%. 


SCHEDULE 13.— Manufactures of rayon or other synthetic tertile 











Rate of duty 





Commodity Fordney- 


McCum 
tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot 
bill, 1930 





Yards of rayon, if singles: 








Weighing 150 deniers or more per length of 450 | 45¢ lb. oat not | 45% but not 
meters. on. than less than 45¢ 
5 ° 
Weighing less than 150 deniers per length of 450 | 45¢ ib. but not | 50% but not 
meters. less than less than 45¢ 
45%. Ib. 
Plied yards: 
Weighing 150 deniers or more per length of 450 Ib. but not | 50% but not 
meters. o% than — than 45¢ 
5) ‘O- . 
Weighing less than 150 deniers per length of 450 | 50¢1b. but not | 55% but not 
meters. less than less than 45¢ 
45%. Ib. 
Yarns having more than 20 turns twist per inch |................ 45¢ Ib. addi- 
(new). tional. 
Filaments: 
Not eter 30 inches in length (staple fiber, | 20%-_.........- 25%. 
oy: in length— 
ee ee ae om not 
Ib 
Weighing less than 150 deniers per length of | 20%-_.......... but not 
450 meters. = than 45¢ 


Noi... .ceccccccccecences. 
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of rayon or other synthetic t ‘ ! ScHEDULE 14.—Paper and books—Continued 


Commodity 


for use in 


nec 


vered ¥ t sign, pattern, or 


Decorated or covered with a design, pattern, or 
character and, if embossed, printed, or cover- 
ed with metal or its solutions, gelatin or flock 


Decorated wrapping paper 
Decorated or covered with a design, pattern, or 
character (Ib.). 
Decorated or coveted with a design, pattern, or 
ch cter, and if embossed, printed, or cov- 
ered with metal or its solutions, gelatin or | } les, slate, wood, 
flock (Ib.). (coated) (ib.). 
Lithographic transparencie Shingles, slate, wood, or lum! sb s (not 
In not more than five printings. 2 | coated) (Ib.) 
In more than five printings. ....--------------- : ! ; Fabrics, woven (including brake and clutch lin- 
. ings and facings) 
Packing fabric (including expand ‘ng, block and 
cloth packing). 
Golf tees (new 
Imitation beads (synthetic resin) 
Imitation pearl beads (solid 
Iridescent imitation pear! beads (solid) 
Ramie hat braids and manufactures of 
Kamie hat braids 
Manufactures of ramie hat braids 


Decalcomanias: 
In ceramic colors, weighing not over 100 pounds 
per 1,000 sheets, 20 by 30 inches (Ib.). 
Weighing over 100 pounds per 1,000 sheets, 20 
by 30 inches (1b.). 
Paper tubes for holding yarn (parallel) (1b.) 
Paper tubes for holding yarn (tapered) (1b.) 
Post cards (except American views 
Lithographically printed— 
Not exceeding 0.012 in thickness (Ib.)_- 
Exceeding 0.012, not exceeding 0.020 inch 
thickness, in dimensions 
Less than 35 square inches (Ib.).-. 


Braids, straw, chip, grass, etc 
Bleached, dyed, colored, or stained 
Die cut or embossed (lb ) Hats coe, - roe ee ee ee 
Die cut and embossed (Ib.) : oie vest hats), blocked or trimmed 
35 square inches and over (ib.)....-- a iz ; —_— 
Die cut or embossed (Ib.) 
Die cut and embossed (Ib.) ie 
Exceeding 0.020 inch in thickness (Ib.)_- --. 
All other lithographically printed matter, n. s. p. f.: 
Not exceeding 0.012 inch in thickness (1b.).— 25¢.. , Hats, bonnets, and hoods— 
Exceeding 0.012, not exceeding 0.020 inch in | Men’s sewed straw hats, valued at $ 
thickness in dimensions— less per dozen 
Less than 35 square inches (Ib.). al | U Other sewed hats 
Die cut or embossed (ib.) - - 3 Y 5 ; | Brooms 
Die cut and embossed (Ib.)_.. , sa Z Brushes 
35 square inches and over (Ib.) . -- " ‘ Toothbrushes 
Die cut or embossed (Ib.) - - j : } Other toilet brushes 
Die cut and embossed (Ib.)__. | -| 13é Paint brushes 
Exceeding 0.020 inch in thickness (Ib.). 834¢. Hair pencils 
Envelopes: | Other brushes 
Ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, lined, or | Brushes having pyroxlin handles (each 
decorated, except lithographic, made from— Handles of pyroxiin for brushes (each) 
Wrapping paper— Bristles, sorted, bunched or prepared (Ib.) 
Kraft__.. : Agate buttons (line per gross) 
Of manila rope, jute, ete. .... i. 30°% + 10%. Cork stoppers 
Wrapping paper, n. s. p. f y Over %-inch in diameter at large end; made 
Writing paper, note, drawing, and similar from natural cork (Ib.) 
papers weighing 7 pounds and over per %j-inch or less in diameter at large end; made 
ream— from natural cork (Ib.) 
Writing, letter, and note paper— Cork disks, wafers, and washers 
Ruled, bordered, embossed, print- | 3¢+3¢ | 36-+-25%4-10° Chree-sixteenths inch or less in thickness 
ed, lined, or decorated (Ib.). ! : | - Made from natural cork bark (Ib ! 
Not raled, bordered, embossed, etc. | 36-15% + 10%. Made from artificial or composition cork (Ib.). 
(lb.). } See footnotes at end of schedule 


Palm leaf 


Other, n. e a 


| 
| 
' 
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SCHEDULE 15.—Sundrics-—Continued 
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SCHEDULE 15.—-Gundrice—Continued 


Rate of duty Rate of — 


Fi — 
Me nber 


tariff ‘1922 


a Commodity 
Hawley-Smoot 


Hawley-S 
bill, 1930 y-Smoot 


McCumber bill, 1930 


1922 


or compri 


ork, n 
composed of products 
Movable part 
Not movable purts 
Firecrackers (over 144 in. long) 
Matches 
plints, for match 


from par wt aph 31: 


boxes 


In boxes containing not more than 100 matches | 8¢ 


per box (gre 
In other packages containing not 
100 matches (1,000 matches). 
Skillets for match boxes ae 
Natural leaves, et« dyed, colored, 
chemically treated, n. 8. p. f. 
Dressed dog, goat, and kid skins (not dyed) 
Furs dressed on the skin excepting silver or black 
fox furs not advanced beyond dyeing. 
Manufactures of furs excepting silver or black fox, 
further advanced than dressing, prepared for 
use as material, joined or sewed together, including 
plates, linings, and crosses, except plates and 
mats of dog, goat, and kid skins if not dyed. 
Hair seating and pressed cloth, n. s. p. f 


, boxes). 


more than 


each, 


painted, or 


Jewelry and related articles (not gold or platinum), 
ted. over 20¢ doz, 
Diamior 
Rough or uncut 
Cut but t Inset, S 
Diamond dust i 
Pearls and parts of, not set or strung 
Other precious or semiprecious stones, 
uncut, 
Emeralds, rough or uncut asides waa 
Corals, rubies, cameos, and other precious anc 
semiprecious stones, cut but not set for jewelry. 
Emeralds, cut but not set_. 
ane and skins, raw—cattle skins. 
S leather one 
for “ pianoforte, pianof 
_Player-piano actions P 
ve leather, finished in t 
heep, goat 
1, other than shoe leather. 
or leather ittle 
rains and finished s 
Wax and rough spl hits 
ind kip 
and lamb, upper and lir 
ind kid, including glazed 
ng leather, calf and kip only. -- 
ent upper leather 
pper leather, n. s. p. f 
leather. » 
vather cut into shoe uppers, 
sather cut into soles 
h tanned leather 
Skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished 
Rough tanned leather, n 
Harness leather - 
Belting leather 
Pigskin leather 
Free leather, n. 8. p 
Moccasins 
Boots and shoes 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and misses’ 
( hildren’s 


rough or 


he white or in the crust 


vamps, et 


He arness, saddles, and sade ilery, 8 
hoe laces, finished or unfinishe« i 
moon baskets, satchels, pocketbooks, and other ; 

boxes and cases of leather or parchment. 

Bags, baskets, satchels, boxes, or other manufac- 
tures of rawhide or parchment, furnished with 
traveling bottle, drinking, dining, 
sewing, manicure, and similar sets. 

Manufactures of leather, rawhides, and parchment, 
n.s. p. f 

Artificial flies _ 

Snelled hooks and leaders or casts 

Candles, manufactures of amber, et« 

Wax candles 
Other candles 
Hard rubber combs... 


Combs composed of horn or of horn and metal... 

Combs composed of pyroxylin 

Electrical insulators and other artic les of sy nthetic 
phenolic resin, etc., n. s. p. f. db 

Band, orchestra, and other musical 
cept violins, violas, violoncellos, 
and carillons: Cases for musi 


end of 


besten ex- 
planos, organs, 
val instruments. 


See footnotes at schedule, 


ind calf leather, dressed and fin- | 2% 


ree 
Free 
Free 
Free 
F ree 


| Free 
30% 


|s00z 


or luncheon, pon 


2)4¢ bd. ft. 

Over % in. 
thick, 64; 
%-in. thick 
or less, 10¢. 


| 45%. 


1¢ each-+-60%. 
1é each+50% 
25¢. 


1¢ per 1,000. 


| 20¢. 


234¢. 


12¢, 1,000. 
50% to 75% 


40%, but not 
less than 25¢ 
Ib. 

1¢ each+-50%.? 


Free 
10%, 
Free. 
10%. 
Free 


Free. 


5 Samer 
10% 


+ Cc 
15%, 25%, oF 
30%. 


} 15%. 


1¢+25%, 2+ 
35%. 


-| 1¢+-25%. 


25¢ +30%, 50¢-+ 
C 





tariff, 


ROE nee 


Violins, violas, violoncellos, and double basses— 
Assembled (each) -....- 
Violin bows, hair_....-. 
Carillons, and parts 
Phonograph needles 
Sheepswool sponges -. 
Yellow, grass, velvet sponges 
Pencils, crayons, leads, etc.: 
Pencils of lead or other materials, not metal, n. s. 
p. f. (gross). 
Crayons, including charcoal crayons or fusains -- 
Mechanical pencils made of base metals, not plated 
with gold, silver or platinum (gross). 
Mechanical pencils 
Fountain penholders of pyroxylin 
Mechanical pencils of pyroxylin 
ee yuntain pens of pyroxylin 
Photographie dry plates n. s. p. f_...- 
Thermostatic bottles, capacity over 2 pints (each) -| 
Handles and sticks for umbrellas and canes of py- 
roxylin. 
White bleached beeswax 
Bleached beeswax 
Broken glass or glass waste_. 
Fur-felt hats 


Men’s silk opera hats (if chief value of silk) 
Gloves, men’s: 
Goat, kid os not over 12 
Over 12 inches in length : 
Sheep and Is amb; not over 12 inches in k ngth._. 
Up to 14 inches____.......-- 
Over 14 inches _-_.... 
Pigskin; not over 12 inches in ‘length 7 
Over 12 inches in length 
Cowhide (except calf) 
Women’s and children’s: 
Goat, kid and ealf— 
Not over 12 inches in length.. 
Up to 14 inches 
Over 14 incl 
Sheep and lamb origin— 
Not over 12 inches in length. 
Up to 14 inches in length... 
Over 14 inches 
Pigskin— 
Not over 12 inches i 
Up to 14 inches 


inches in length---- 


45¢ +25% 
45¢-+-20%-.-- 


45¢ doz.+25% 


each+25%. 
60% 


$5 doz.'. 
50¢ doz.®. 
$5 doz.‘ 
$6 doz.‘. 
50¢ doz.® 
2% 

| 25%...-- 





} $4 doz ¢. 


-| $5 doz. 


50¢ doz.*.. 


$4 doz.*_._-. 
= wes. 4. 


ae 4 ae a ee 25° 


Cowhide 
Men’s, women’s and 
duties: 
Made of goat, kid, calf, sheep, or lamb— 
If machine seamed (additional) _........- 
If seamed by hand (additional) _._- 
Embroidered 
Lined with cotton 
Lined with silk_-. 
Lined with wool. --- 
Lined with leather ._ 
Lined with fur 
Garnet: 
In grams 
Ground 


Manufactures of garnet, p. 

Natural or artificial abr: aives. and manufactures of, 
containing more than 0.1 of 1 per cent of va- 
nadium, 0.2 of | per cent tungsten, molybdenum, 
boron, tantalum, columbiam or niobium, or 
uranium, 0.3 of | per cent chromium: 

Artificial abrasives in grains, etc 
Manufactured into wheels, 
articles. 
Wearing apparel of dog, goat, or kid skins— 
Valued between 60 and 80c Ib 
Valued between 80¢ and $1.50 Ib 


children’s; cumulative 


Diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos, and other precious 
and semiprecious stones, cut but not set, suitable 
for use in manufacture of jewelry 

Handkerchiefs: 

Lace, valued not over 70¢ doz 

Lace, valued over 70¢ doz 

Embroidered, valued not over 70¢ doz 

Embroidered, valued over 70¢ doz_.-. 

Lace or embroidered handkerchiefs with hand- 
made or hand-rolled hems, valued not more 
than 70¢ doz. 

Paintings in oil, etc., suitable as designs for use in 
manufacture of textiles, etc. 

Photographic and motion-picture films, sensitized 
but not exposed or developed: 

Photographic films— 


or embellished (additional) ___| 


files, and other | 


$2.40 doz 
$2.40 doz. 


| 
| 


45¢ lb. on wool 
content+ 





Standard width of 1% inches..............- 


IE cic caneteenciie “ed Sai 
Motion-picture films— 

Less than 1 inch in width 

1 inch or over in width... 


See footnotes at end of se hedule. 


Fordney- ;* 
| 


12166 to $1.384%4 


37¢ Ib.4-50%..- 


| &¢, 1,000+45% k 
30% 


ore: 


“w/o: 
50¢-+25%. 


50¢+25% 
45¢+40%. 


45¢ gross+40%, 
72¢ doz.+40% 
4i¢ gross+-40%,. 
72¢ doz.+40%. 
20%. 
| 30¢+45%.* 
40%. 


30%. 

30% 

20%. 

$1.3 25 to $16 doz. 
a 25% 
2 ea. +75% ‘ 


$6 doz.5 
50¢ doz.* 

| $6.50 doz.* 
$7 doz. 
50¢ doz.* 
$6 doz.5 
50¢ doz.® 


or 
/o- 


$5.50 doz.5 
$6.50 doz.5 
50¢ doz.® 


$5.50 doz.* 
$5.50 doz.‘ 
50¢ doz.® 


$5.50 doz.§ 
$6.50 doz.§ 
50¢ doz. 


Ono 
25' 10° 


$1 doz. 
$5 doz. 


| $3.50 doz. 
$3.50 doz. 
$3.50 doz. 
$5 doz. 
$5 doz. 


i¢ Ib. 
i¢ Ib. 


20%. 








| 4¢ ea. +40% 


| 0, 4¢ tin, ft. 
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} 


| Rate of duty 
} 


Commodity Fordney- 


McCumber 
tariff, 1922 


| 
Hawley-Smoot | 
bill, 1930 


Undeveloped negative moving-picture film of 
American manufacture, exposed abroad for silent 
or sound newsreel 

Violins, violas, violoncellos, and double basses, of all 
sizes, made in the year 1800 or prior years 


2¢ lin, ft. | Free. 


$1 each +35% Free 


1 Rate on men’s sewed straw hats changed by presidentia! proclamation from | 
60 per cent ad valorem to 88 per cent ad valorem on hats valued at $9.50 
dozen, effective March 14, 1926. 

? Plus 3/5 cent per dozen for each cent the value exceeds 20 cents per dozen 
equivalent ad valorem rate is 110 per cent. 

Plus 5 cents for each additional pint 

‘ But not less than 50 per cent nor more than 70 

’ But not less than 50 per cent 

* Additional for each inch or fraction. 

- Free or dutiable, depending on nature of article or component material of chie 
value 

* In proportion to the rate of 0. 4 of 1 cent per linear foot on 1*¢-inch film 


NOTE 


or less per 


The 


per cent 


ON ABBREVIATIONS | 

The abbreviation ‘n. s. p. f.”” in above tables stands for “not specifically provided 

for’’; the abbreviation ‘‘n, e. s.”’ stands for “not especially specified.” | 
PROPOSED RATES ON WATCHES AND 


the of the Hawley-Smoot bill new classifications are 
fixed for the imposition of duties on watches, clocks, and their parts. 
These can not be directly compared with the rates in the present law 
because of the different basis on which the duties are imposed. 

The following summary outlines the new basis of classification and 
shows the rates agreed to by the conferees: 


CLOCKS 


Under terms 


WATCHES 


Under the existing law a duty is imposed upon watch movements at 
specific rates, based upon the number of jewels contained therein, the 
rates running from 75 cents each on watch movements having less than 
7 jewels to $10.75 each on having more than 17 jewels, while | 
watchcases and parts of watches were dutiable at 45 per cent ad | 
valorem. Jewels for watches, clocks, meters, or compasses were dutiable 
at 10 per cent ad valorem, and enameled dials for watches 
instruments at 3 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 


those 


or other | 


The House bill completely rewrote the language of the existing law 
and provided a new basis of classification, depending upon the physical | 
characteristics of the mechanism. The provisions of the paragraph 
were made to apply to time-keeping, time-measuring, or time-indicating 
mechanisms, devices, and instruments, whether or not designed to be 
worn or carried on or about the person, if less than 1.77 inches wide 
and if having any type of stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism, and 
watch movements designed or intended to be worn or carried on or 
about the person, any of the above if completely assembled, whether 
or not in cases, containers, or housings. The basic rates were ad- 
justed according to the size of the movements and run from $1.25 each 
on those more than 1% inches wide to $2.50 each on those 0.6 of 1 
inch or less in width, with a reduction in these rates of 40 per cent if 
such movements have only one jewel or no jewels, and an additional duty 
of 20 cents for each jewel in excess of seven. 

The House bill also imposed an additional duty of $1 for each ad- 
justment with a minimum adjustment rate of $3 in the case of all | 
watches containing 15 or more jewels and 1 inch or more in diameter, 
and a further duty of $1 each if constructed or designed to operate for 
a period in excess of 47 hours without rewinding, or if self-winding, or | 
if a self-winding device may be incorporated therein. Parts (except 
pillar or bottom plates) not constituting a subassembly, and main- 
springs, were made dutiable at 65 per cent ad valorem; pillar or bot 
tom plates were subjected to one-half the amount of duty borne by the | 
complete movement; and each subassembly was subjected to the same 
rate of duty as the complete movement. On jewels, a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem was imposed, and on dials, whether or not attached 
to movements, a duty of 5 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem 
Cases were made dutiable at various rates, depending upon the com- 
ponent material, and whether or not set with precious, semiprecious, or 
imitation precious or semiprecious stones. 

The Senate amendment struck out the House text and restored the | 
language and rates of existing law. The House receded with an amend- 
ment, using the House bill as a basis, making certain changes in lan- 
guage and certain changes in substance. The principal 


changes 
substance are as follows: 


(1) The amendment introduces the following language to describe | 
the products: “ Par. 367 (a) Watch movements and other time-keeping, 
time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and instruments, | 
whether or not designed to be worn or carried on or about the person, 
all the foregoing if less than 1.77 inches wide, whether or not in cases, 
containers, or housings.” 


(2) Jewels in excess of seven are made dutiable at 15 cents each. 


| 


‘ 
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(3) The bill 
removed, 

(4) more t 
or unadjusted, and whether with or 


of $10.75 each in lieu the rates 


mininrum $38 adjustment rate of the House has been 


Movements, etc., having an 17 jewels, whether 


without dials, are given a 
fixed in the House bill 


adjusted 
flat rate 


of 


PARTS OF WATCHES 
(5) Parts for 


value of 


repair purposes to the 


shipment of 


extent the 


any plates 


complete 


movement et 


bridges, 
made 


and jewels), whether or 
dutiable 45 per cent 
present act. Assemblies and 
the 45 per cent rate applie made dutiablk follo 

for piece of material except wel 15 cents eacl 
pillar or bottom plates, half the dut the 
and ex¢ept balance assemblies, 5 ents for 
assembly or su 


not yostituting sub 
n, the 


semblies (other than 


are 
the 
whic! 


at 


ad valoret same 


subas to 
Three 
ind 

movement 


is cents 


each except 
mpiete etc. ; 
the er assembly No 
th th 


than per 


tire 
assembly is to 


I duty 
on the complete movements nor ] 


more in 


ss duty 45 
DIALS 

(6) The dial duty of the 

movements. 


liouse bill is not imposed on dials attached 


to 


CLOCKS 
Ww n duty 
clock movements 
whether imp 


having a 


Under the existing | 
ments, including 
or uncased, 
or 


imposed on clocks k 
hanisms, 
ce 
intended for 


elec 


and cloc 

clockwork 
‘ n parts 
feature 


move 


lever and mi 
cased ried complete ind any 
vice mechanism n esse 1 operating 
measuring time, distance, or f flow 


tricity, or similar uses, or for 
drums, disks, 
performing any operation or 
times, : of the f 
knocked down, based 
on the value, at 
valorem on 
on 


arbors, 


or similar 


any regoing 
on 
rates ru 


those ha $4 


ad valo 

for clock- 
per cent ad 
ad valorem 


per cent ad 


rem those with over 
work mechanisms imported separat 
valorem ; and parts not specially p 
(jewels for clocks 
valorem under both 
The House pill 
primarily the 
semblies or subassemblies 
applied to the followi 
ments; clockwork mechanisms, time keeping, 
indicating and 
synchronous motors of less than one 
mechanism, 
time, dist speed, or 
tricity, or similar uses, 


while cases and 


dutiable at 


casing 
5 
cent 


10 


wert 
rovided for 
paragraph 
Ser 
the language 
whether completely 
of part The parag 
Clocks, clock movements 


it 50 per 
dutiable under 
House bill 


entirely 


367 at 
and 
te 


imendment) 
providing 


ite 
rewre lassification 


on basis of 


assembled or in subas- 
of the bill 
including lever move- 
measurin 


aphs House 
time 
instruments 

ortieth of 1 


intended or suitable 
in 


or time 
and sub- 
and 


measuring 


mechanisms, devices, synchronous 


horsepower, 
for 
the flowage of wats rs 
regulating 
similar 
indi 


predetermine d 


any 


device, or instrument 


nce fares, or 


or f 


or ele« 
the 


gas, 
indicating, or controlling 
for recording 
performing 


speed of arbors, 
dicating 
tion or function time, or 
(except the enumerated bed 
completely assembled, whether or not in cases, « 
The House bill also provided rates 


d-ums, disks, or uses, or or in 


time, or for recording, ating, or any opera 


at a times, above 


if 
housings 
for movements, etc and 
for subassemblies of two or more pieces (except plates) of from 55 


and 65 per cent 
with an additional cumulat duty o 
substitute for jewel. The House bill provided rates on 
plates of one-half the duty on the complete movement, on cases of 45 
per cent ad valorem, on dials 50 per cent ad valorem, and on other parts, 
65 per cent. 


articles or descri in paragr 


yntain 


7) 


iph 


rs, 


or 
omplet« 


cents each ad valorem at $4.50 each and 65 per 


for 


cent 
ad valorem, 


jewel or 


ve f 25 cents cach 


also 


The House bill also separately mentioned taximeters and 
provides a rate of 85 per cent ad valorem 

The House receded with amendments making a 
guage and some changes in The 
substance are as follows: 


few cl lan 


in 


anges in 


substance. important changes 
MOTORS 

(1) Synchronous and subsynchronous motors of less than one-fortieth 

of 1 horsepower, valued at more than $3 each, not 

of gears or other attachments, 

paragraph. 

(2) Parts (except plates and 
of the value of complete movements, « 
dutiable at 45 per cent, the sam« the nt act. Assemblies 
and subassemblies not plates and not bearing the 45 per 
cent rate for repair parts are made dutiable at 65 per cent plus 3 cents 
for each part or piece of material except jewels, 
rate of 25 cents instead Subassemblies 
are dutiable at the rate provided on the plate p 
other piece of material, except in the case of jewels 
at 25 cents instead 5 cents. No 
be subject to a greater amount of 
complete movement, etc., for which 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 
from Georgia has said, calling 


neluding the value 
are removed from the operation of the 


jewels) to the extent of 14% per cent 


te in any shipment are made 


rate as in pres 


containing 


which carry a specific 


of 3S cents 


containing plat 
for each 
dutiable 
shall 
the 


us 5 cents 


which are 
of assemblies or 
duty than 


suitable. 


subassemblies 


would be borne by 


in reply to what the Senator 


my particular attention to the 
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articles which he has mentioned from different newspapers and 
ing the fact that the decline in the stock market was due 
to the passage of the tariff bill, I wish to express the hope that 






stres 


market 


recovers to give credit to the tariff bill for that recov- 
he is 


ery, as now to blame the tariff bill, The stock market, of 
course, will recover. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; no doubt it will re- 
cover 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator be as anxious to note the fact 


of the recovery in the Recorp? 


Mr. GEORGE. When the stock market shall recover, of 
course, the Republican Party will claim credit for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Republican Party has not said anything 
about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. And when crops are bountiful, as the result 


of good seasons, the Republican Party will be equally quick to 
claim credit for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the business men of the 
country and the people of the country are not going to be de- 
ceived by the attacks made here. They come and they go. I 
have heard, I think, the Senator from Georgia stand upon this 
floor and condemn the manipulation of the stock market by what 
have been described as a gang of gamblers on the New York 
Stock Exchange. I have heard such charges made, and really 
I have thought perhaps there waS a great deal in them, but the 
manipulations in the past are the same exactly as they are to- 
day—-no more and no less. The lambs are being frozen out, but 
the stock market will recover. Whether the bill had passed or 
whether it had not passed would not have made a particle of 
difference. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
bit 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator, as I understood him a few mo- 
ments ago, admitted that the market could be manipulated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is manipulated quite often. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I recall when the bill which I introduced 
to try to keep the farmers from being manipulated out of their 
products was reported from the Committee on Agriculture the 
Senator voted against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, because the provisions of the bill 
went even further than that. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. No; that is what the bill was directed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
manipulation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can make whatever statement he 
He knows exactly what legislation he is going to 
support and what legislation he is not going to support. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me to direct his attention to the fact that if the deben- 
ture had remained in the tariff bill, there would not again be 
any short selling on the exchanges of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is quite mistaken as to that 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see how I can be mistaken. If the 
Farm Bourd had the power to put the debenture in operation, 
no man would dare to sell short on the exchange. 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies to some few products, but the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


Does the Senator from Utah yield 


At that time the Senator was in favor of 


desires 


slump affects the market as a whole, including all industries | 


whose 


stock is listed upon the exchanges; and the Senator 
knows that from the beginning of its organization the stock 


exchange was designed to make money, and those connected 
with it have been speculating from the beginning and they will 
speculate as long as time lasts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the petition 
of the Board of Temperance and Social Service, Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, at Washington, D. C., signed by its 
president and secretary, praying for the prompt passage of 
proposed law-enforcement measures now pending in Congress, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the Maryland State and District 
Columbia Federation of Labor favoring the submission of an 
amendment to the Constitution repealing the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and that in submitting such proposed amendment it be 
referred to a convention in each State to be chosen by the 
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He also laid before the Senate a resolution of the national 
executive committee of the American Legion at Indianapolis, 
Ind., opposing the establishment adjacent to the Arlington 
National Cemetery of a permanent commercial, municipal, and 
Federal airport, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from Federico 
Ramos Antonini, commander of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
Post, No. 50, the American Legion, Department of Porto Rico, 
transmitting a copy of a resolution adopted by that post in con- 
nection with the loan of $3,000,000 for the rehabilitation of Porto 
Rico, which was referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by Camden 
Lodge, No. 915, Independent Order B'nai B'rith, of Camden, 
N. J., opposing the passage of the so-called Blease alien registra- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. JONES presented a resolution of Albert J. Hamilton Post, 
No. 7, the American Legion, of Bellingham, Wash., favoring a 
restrictive immigration policy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial numerously signed by 
members of the Mail Advertising Service Association of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for the collection of 5 cents in addition to the 
regular postage for each piece of insufficiently or improperly 
addressed mail which is accorded direct service in attempting 
its delivery, and also an increase in the postal rate on first-class 
mail matter to 24%4 cents an ounce, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present a petition and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the petition was read and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


BoarD OF TEMPERANCE AND SoOciAL SERVICE, 
METHODIST EpiscoPpAL CHURCH SOUTH, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 19390. 
A PETITION TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The undersigned, officers of the Board of Temperance and Social 
Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, present the following 
petition to the Senate of the United States: 

The general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
session at Dallas, Tex., on May 13, adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, assembled in Dallas, Tex., respectfully and earnestly 
petition the Congress of the United States to comply with the request 
of the President of the United States made on April 28, that Congress 
take speedy action upon the proposed law-enforcement measures, which 
reforms are declared by the President to be necessary if he is “to per- 
form the high duty which falls upon the Executive of enforcement of 
the Federal laws.’ ”’ 

This resolution was communicated on the same day by wire to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House with the request 
that it be read in both Houses. 

The House of Representatives has passed the legislation referred to, 
and it is our understanding that it is now before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate for action and report. Unless prompt report is 
made by the Judiciary Committee, there is the possibility that the 
Senate may adjourn without acting upon these proposed law-enforcement 
measures, which reforms were declared by the President of the United 
States, in a special message to Congress on April 28, to be necessary if 
he is “to perform the high duty which falls upon the Executive of 
enforcement of the Federal laws.” 

In the name of the constituency we represent, we respectfully appeal 
to the Senate to take prompt action and pass before adjournment this 
legislation requested by the President. 

James CANNON, Jr., President, 
Evcpne L. Crawrorp, Secretary, 
Board of Temperance and Social Service, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) for 
the participation of the United States in an exposition to be 
held at Paris, France, in 1931, reported it without amendment 


| and submitted a report (No. 950) thereon. 


of | 


people thereof under the recommendation of the legislature for | 


ratification or rejection, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3395) authorizing the Commissioner 
of Prohibition to pay for information concerning violations 
of the narcotic laws of the United States, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 929) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7926) to provide for terms 
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of the United States District Court for the Eastern 
of Pennsylvania to be held at Easton, Pa., 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 

Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 7645. An act to establish a term of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, 
Nev. (Rept. No. 9384); and 

H. R. 11050. An act to transfer Willacy County, 
of Texas, from the Corpus Christi division of 
district of Texas to the Brownsville division of 
(Rept. No. 935). 

Mr. BINGHAM, from 
Insular Affairs, to which 
reported them severally 
reports thereon: 

S. 4142. A bill to fix the salary of the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska (Rept. No. 932) ; 

H. R. 10657. An act to amend section 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended (Rept. No. 937); and 

H. R. 11051. An act to amend section 60 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended (Rept. No. 938). 

Mr. BINGHAM also, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9707) 
to authorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to 
issue bonds in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of acquiring public-utility properties, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 939) thereon. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4555) 
to amend certain sections in the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to offenses against public policy, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
936) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 9989. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, Le Sueur County and Sibley County, in 
the State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Minnesota River at or near Henderson, 
Minn. (Rept. No. 940); and 

H. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at 
er near Port Arthur, Tex. (Rept. No. 941). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 397) for the relief of Ella H. Smith, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
942) thereon. 

Mr. BROCK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2810) for the relief of Katherine Ander- 
son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 943) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1092. An act for the relief of C. 
944); and 

H. R. 2983. 
No. 945). 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 478. An act for the relief of Marijune Cron (Rept 
946); 

H. R. 669. 
947) ; and 

H. R.6117. An act for the relief of the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co. (Rept. No. 948). 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9227) to establish 
additional salary grades for mechanics’ helpers in the motor- 
vehicle service, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1446) to amend section 213, act of March 4, 1909 
(Criminal Code, title 18, sec. 386, U. 8S, C.), affixing penalties 
for use of mails in connection with fraudulent devices and lot- 
tery paraphernalia, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 950) thereon. 


District 
reported it without 
931) thereon. 


in the State 
the southern 
such district 


the Committee on 
were referred the 
without amendment 


and 
bills, 
submitted 


Territories 
following 
and 


F. Beach (Rept. No. 


An act for the relief of Samuel F. Tait (Rept. 


. No. 


An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris (Rept. No. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
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joint resolution: 
Kk. Byron, alias 


Un 


ited St 
4° 
rle 


tates the following enrolled bills and 
20. An act for the relief of Charles 
*s E. Marble; 

3. An act for the relief of Edna B. Erskine; 

447. An act for the relief of Pasquale lannacone; 

469. An act to quitelaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, 


Ss. 


Ch 
S.K 
Ss. 
Ss. 


N. Mex 


S. 237 1. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ; 

S. 3784. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell; 

S. 3866. An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin; 

8.3939. An act to authorize the appointment of 
tional justices of the Court of Appeals of the 
Columbia ; 

S. 4050. An act to confer 
Cherokee Indians resident 
for other purposes ; 

5S. 4140. An act providing for the sale of the remainder of the 
coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4583. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri! River opposite 
to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1872; and 

S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authorizing the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. 
to William Jennings Bryan. 


two addi- 
District of 


full rights of citizenship upon the 
in the State of North Carolina, and 


erection on the 
C,, of a memorial 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported the nomination of Ralph J. Totten, of Tennessee, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, serving as minister resident 
and consul general at Cape Town, Union of South Africa, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Union of South Africa; and also the 
nomination of W. Cameron Forbes, of Massachusetts, to be 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Japan, which were placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, reported the 
nomination of Jennie P. Musser, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection district No. 48, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, which was placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


were 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (8. 4722) creating the Great Lakes Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich. (with an accompanying paper) ; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GLASS. I introduce a bill, for appropriate reference, 
proposing certain amendments to the national bank act and the 
Federal reserve act. I will state in this connection that it is 
merely a tentative measure to which I hope to direct the 
inquiry authorized by the Senate into the banking system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be 
appropriately referred. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 4723) to provide for the safer operation and more 
effective use of the assets of national banking associations to 
regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion of 
funds into speculative operations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 4724) granting compensation to Edward Steckel; 


received and 


| to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4725) for the relief of the estate of 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4726) for the relief of Alexander H. 
accompanying papers) ; 

AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $15,000 for the study of quail disea intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 12902, the second deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


Thomas Bird, 


Bright (with 


to the Committee on Claims. 
BILL 
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AMENDMENT OF 
McKELLAR 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
Mr. 
proposed by 
(d) 
as amended by 
22, 1928, which 


printed. 


intended to be 
7998) to amend subsection 
marine act of June 5, 1920, 
the merchant marine act of May 
to lie on the table and to 


submitted an 
him to the bill (H. R 
11 of the merchant 
section 301 of 


wis 


amenument 
of section 


ordered be 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 3309. An act to provide extra compensation for overtime 
service performed by immrigrant inspectors and other employees 
of the Immigration Service; to the Committee on Immigration. 

H.R. 8583. An act for the relief of the State of Maine and | 
the city of Portsmouth, N. H.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 9990. An act for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root 
irrigation project, Montana; to the Commnrittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Hi. R. 10876. An act to extend the times 
completing the construction of a bridge 
River at or near Kansas City, Kans.; 

H.R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control of its 
floods; and 

H. R. 12254. An act to provide for the construction of vessels 
for the Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work on Lake 
Erie ; to the Committee on Commerce 

H. R. 12009. An act to apply the pension laws to the Coast 
Guard; and 
H. R. 12586. An act granting an increase of pension to Josefa 
Philips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 12343. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept donations of sites for public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 12842. An act to create an additional judge for the 

i 
| 


for 


AacTOSS 


commencing and 
the Missouri 


T. 


southern district of Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
and report, by a committee to be appointed by the President, 
with reference to the representation at and participation in the 
Chicago world's fair centennial celebration, known as the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Government of 
the United States and its various departments and activities ; 
to the calendar. 

RELIFF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS—ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I doubt if it is in order for 
me to speak at this moment, but as I wish to speak on a matter | 
of privilege, I shall ask permission to address the Senate for 
five or six minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will not the Senator wait until 
the conclusion of morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator withhold his re- 
quest until morning business has been disposed of? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, prior to the eloquent speech | 
about to be delivered by the Senator from Arizona. I wish to 
say that yesterday, in a colloquy with the Senator from Ar- | 
kansas and the Senator from Georgia, I stated that I would | 
ask for an adjournment until this morning, so that we might | 
have two hours in which to consider the veterans’ bill. I kept 
that promise by asking for an adjournnrent, but I am advised 
now by the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorrrince) 
that he does not desire to have the veterans’ bill considered 
this morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
from Oregon yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
California when he expects to be ready to proceed with the 
veterans’ bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we had all hoped that 
we would be able to take up the bill this morning, and proceed 
with its consideration, but for reasons suggested by certain 
Senators, who could not be present, and in order also to obtain 
further information as to certain of its provisions, it has been 
agreed by friends of the bill—and I think that agreement has 
been acquiesced in by everybody—that we may take it up, and 
I certainly hope that we shall take it up to-morrow. If it be |! 


i 
j 
i 


Mr. President, will the Senator | 


Senator from Oregon 
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agreeable to the Senate, I very much desire to have such a 
general understanding, if not a unanimous-consent agreement 
to that effect. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, in order that we may under- 
stand the precedure, I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the morning business to-day the Senate 
shall proceed to the consideration of the calendar of unobjected 
bills under Rule VIII, begining with Order of Business 902, 
which is where we left off the last time the calendar was under 
consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MoNARY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the request for 
unanimous consent is put, I wish to say that I did not quite 
understand the reason given by the Senator from California as 
to why the proposed veterans’ legislation would not be taken 
up this morning. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In brief, this is the predominating 
reason: The report accompanying the bill had not been printed 
yesterday, and was laid upon the desk of Senators only this 
morning. Certain Senators came to me and to others and said 
that they desired to read and consider the report, so as to be 
better prepared to consider and act upon the bill. That is the 
only reason for the postponement. It is to my regret, Mr. 
President, that we can not take up the bill this morning. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I very much hope that the Senator from 
California will agree to take the bill up for the consideration 
of the noncontroverted committee amendments, so that we may 
narrow the consideration of the bill to the sections over which 
there is a controversy. That might be done, it seems to me, 
after we finish the calendar. We could then go back to that 
bill, and dispose of the committee amendments over which there 
is no serious controversy. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, that could be done, but in 
view of what I have said, I have suggested that the measure 
be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire whether there is a report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; and I suppose it is on the desk 
of the Senator from Massachusetts as well as on the desks of 
other Senators. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not on my desk. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It has been printed, I understand, and 
placed on Senators’ desks this morning. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have the floor. 








Senator from Oregon 





Senator from Oregon 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I will yield further to the Senator from 


California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish to say, in response to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, that I am sure if he heard what I said 
he will corroborate my statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly will. I think 
the Senate ought to be informed, however, that there have been 
presented some startling figures as to the probable cost of this 
bill which were not presented in the committee hearings, but 
which are now being investigated. So I think a good deal of 


| time and effort will be saved by having the measure go over 


until to-morrow. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me. I merely wish to say that it had been my intention to sub- 
mit a report from the lobby committee this morning, as I was 
directed to do. However, I did not want to interfere with sev- 
eral items of legislation on the calendar. I now give notice 
that to-morrow at the conclusion of the morning hour I shall 
submit the report referred to and will desire to make a state- 
ment about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the routine morning 
business to-day the Senate proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, beginning with 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am very anxious to 
conform to the program which the Senator from Oregon has 
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outlined, but I have been waiting for some time to secure con- 
sideration of a motion to reconsider a bill which passed the 
Senate two months ago. That motion has been entered and 
has been pending, but there seems to be no disposition on the 
part of the Senator who made the motion to call it up, and, in 
view of the length of time which has expired since the motion 
was entered, I was very hopeful that I would have an oppor- 
tunity to have that motion disposed of one way or the other 
this morning. 

Mr. WATSON. To what does the motion relate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It involves a bill which is known as the 
King bill, the object of which is to attempt to prevent the evasion 
of the immigration laws because of alien seamen deserting their 
vessels in ports of the United States. A similar bill once passed 
the Senate but failed of action in the House of Representatives. 
I feel that it is a rather important piece of legislation, and that 
the Senate should take action upon the motion to reconsider 
which has merely resulted in suspending the bill for two months. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inguiry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the unanimous consent requested by 
the Senator from Oregon is granted would it be in order to 
move to proceed to the consideration of the motion to reconsider | 
the bill to which I have referred before the calendar shall be | 
disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that it 
would not be in order until the calendar shall have been dis- 
posed of. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, I shall feel constrained, Mr. 
President, to object. | 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, after the consideration of 


bills on the calendar shall have been concluded, it would be in | 
order for the Senator from Wisconsin to make his motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair, it 
would be. 
Mr. McNARY. I do not think it will take more than a few 
minutes to go through the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest | 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that I trust he will not object to | 
the unanimous-consent agreement that has been requested. Of | 
course, I do not know how long the motion to which the Senator | 
refers will be considered by the Senate when it is brought for- 
ward. Iam not familiar with it. The first I have heard about | 
its pendency is the statement just made by the Senator from | 
Wisconsin. If he can see his way clear to take another time to 
bring that forward, I trust he will do so. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. ° 
JOHN J. PARKER 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offer for the Recorp a letter from 
Judge Groner. It relates to the conduct of Judge Parker and 
his associate, Mr. Early, of St. Louis, in what is known as the 
Harness case. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JupGr’s CHAMBERS, 
Unrrep Srares Districr Court, 
Norfolk, Va., June 13, 1930. 
Hon, L. C. Dymr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dyer: I beg to acknowledge your telegram of to-day’s 
date, in which you inquire, as a friend of Mr. Early, of St. Louis, 
whether there was anything in his conduct in the so-called Harness 
case to justify criticism. 

I am sure you must be advised that in the debate in the Senate on 
the appointment of Judge Parker my remarks in directing the jury to 
acquit were read into the Recorp. This record speaks for itself, and 
I respectfully refer to it as the best answer to your query. 

I think it proper, however, to add that I regret extremely that the 
femarks made by me to the jury on the occasion in question should 
have been construed by anyone as impugning the professional conduct 
of any of counsel, for I had no such thought or purpose. 

Yours very truly, 
D. LAWRENCE GRONER, 
United States District Judge. 


EMPLOYEES OF ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs I report back favorably House bill 8958, for the 
relief of certain employees of the Alaska Railroad, and I submit 
a report (No. 933) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, Mr. President. desire to 
have the morning business concluded. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator objects. 
be placed on the calendar. 
THE CITIZENSHIP TEXTBOOK 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 


I 


The bill will 


stated. 


The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 286, submitted by 
Mr. La FOLLerre on the 6th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor is hereby requested to furnish 
each Member of the Senate with two copies of the Citizenship Textbook, 
published and distributed by the Bureau of Naturalization. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, through the courtesy of 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing each Senator 
has been furnished with a copy of the document called for in 
this resolution. Therefore, I ask for its indefinite postponement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

HOMELESS AND INDIGENT INDIANS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 287, submitted by Mr. 
PINE on the 9th instant, and it was considered by the Senate 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas there are now many homeless and indigent bands, tribes, 
and individual Indians scattered throughout the United States; and 

Whereas there are many reservations scattered throughout the 
United States which are not sufficient or adequate to support and 
maintain the Indians residing thereon or belonging to such reserva 
tions; and 

Whereas such Indians would be better cared for if they were per 
mitted to occupy areas of lands to be specifically set apart for Indian 
occupation; and 

Whereas there are now large areas of unoccupied public lands and 
national reserves situated within the boundaries of many of the West- 


it therefore 
and he is hereby, 
to the Senate at 


number of such 


the | 
Secretary of 


ern States and Territories of nited States: B 

Resolved, That the th 
directed to fully consider and investigate and report 
the the 


Interior be, 


earliest possible date location and approximate 


homeless and indigent Indians, the reservations which are now inade 
} quate, and the location and areas of public lands and national re 
serves suitable for the establishment of Indian reservations, and the 
acquisition of such additional lands outside of the areas of public 


lands and national reserves as may be deemed desirable for the occupa- 
tion, benefit, and enjoyment of such homeless and indigent 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commission on the 
on the Public Domain is hereby directed to investigate and report 
the Senate the public which could with 
and used by Indians for farming, grazing, or other purposes; 
further 

Resolwed, That further directed to 
investigate and report to the Senate as to the desirability of acquiring 
from any Indian band, tribe, or individual any reservation or portion 
thereof which may be deemed insufficient and inadequate for the proper 
maintenance and care of such Indians. 


Indians of 


Administration 
to 
occupled 
it 


Conservation 


lands advantage be 


and be 


the Secretary of the Interior is 


DIAL TELEPHONES 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be stated. 
The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 288, submitted by Mr. 
Typrnes on the 10th instant. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that that go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed 
over. The morning business is closed. 
BOULDER DAM 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, during the years I have 


served in the Senate, I have seldom risen to a question of privi- 
lege to complain of anything published about me in a news 
paper, and I do not now arise to chant any jeremiads about any 
article concerning myself, but I do arise to comment upon an 
editorial published on June 13 last by the Washington Daily 
News, entitled “Arizona Out of Step.” 

As to myself personally, it is doubtful if any other Senator 
of our generation has been the recipient of more generous treat- 
ment from the press than I have received. Indeed, the only com- 
plaint I have ever made of newspapers is that they have over- 
praised me. 

Moreover, I take no stock in the lamentations over the so- 
called inaccuracies of the newspapers. When we consider the 
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inherent difficulties encountered, and the enormous amount of 
work involved in assembling, or rounding up, and publishing a 
chronicle of a day's events, it is a marvel and a wonder that a 
daily newspaper makes so near an approach to accuracy in the 
news items. The newspaper reporter seldom has time for de- 
liberate aim, but must frequently “ shoot from the hip,” and of 
course sometimes misses the mark. Regarding the preparation 
of editorials it is, however, somewhat different. There is time 
in the editorial room to turn the stylus, opportunity to delib- 
erate, to consult official documents, to verify data, to frame argu- 
ments, and to work out results with at least a moderate degree 
of consideration, but the editorial which I now read from the 
Washington Daily News does not seem to bear the indicia of 
that attempt at accuracy which usually characterizes the edi- 
torials in that journal. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ARIZONA OUT OF STEP 

In the matter of the first Boulder Dam appropriation, it is urgently 
suggested that Arizona's Senators get into step with the United States 
of America, 

For years, while the Southwest has been putting through the great 
project Arizonans have played dog in the manger. To-day in their at- 
tempts to sabotage the project they appear not only as obstructionists 
to the Southwest but to themselves. They are fighting, not California, 
not the six cooperating States of the Colorado River Basin. They are 
taking on for a fight their greatest benefactor—Uncle Sam. 

No State in the benefited from Federal aid than 
Arizona, In comparison to its population and private investments more 
has been spent by the Interior Department in Arizona than in any other 
State The great Dam, the Salt River Valley reclamation 
project around Phoenix, the Grand Canyon Park, the big Indian reser- 
these and others stand as monuments to Uncle Sam’s generos- 
ity Arizona's present and future depend upon Washington’s good will. 
At the moment Arizona is biting the hand that hag fed her. 

No State knows better than Arizona the truth of Secretary Wilbur's 
“In the West the 
presented to it.” 
is united against the desert on the lower Colorado. 


Union has more 


loosevelt 


vations 


recent words desert is the 
united front 
flict the united West 


All but 


must be 


Arizonans, 


MR. ASHURST “ DOG IN THE MANGER” 


If some heedless persons should go 
of the Daily New 
the strong box or of the cash register, 
the Daily News be playing 
su an insolent demand? 

Opulent with ironies as are all human affairs, I do not at this 
moment re more grim irony than the statement that, al- 
though Arizona furnishes about 28 per cent of the waters of the 
Colorado River, 
all, or practically all, of Arizona’s share of the water shall be 
taken by the coastal cities of southern California and that Ari 
zona shall be stigmatized as a “dog in the manger,” because 
she will not consent to the transaction. 

Here, in this editorial, 
an ophidian eye: 


to the financial department 


“dog in the manger” if he resisted 


call a 


Arizona's present and future depend upon Washington's good will. 


The canary’s present and future depend upon the cat’s good | 


will. If Washington's measure of good will toward Arizona is 
made manifest by and is to be measured by the present Boulder 
Dam plan, which disregards equity, law, and the Constitution, 
then the less we have of such Washington good will the better 
off we shall be. 

The truth is Arizona’s future—like the future of every State 
and every individual—depends upon how valiantly such State 
or such individual fights for its rights. 

Arizona is not so pale and anemic, so weak and flabby that 
she must needs forsooth depend upon the Federal Government 
for subsistence; Arizona seorns all bribes and wears no chains. 

And here is a jewel from this editorial, more gorgeous than 
any gem ever possessed by an oriental rajah: 

At the moment Arizona is biting the hands that fed her. 


Under the present Boulder Dam proposal, Arizona is indeed 
invited to a feast—but it is a Barmecidal feast, a Barmecidal 
feast, where the host makes only a pretense of serving viands, 
and at which feast there is simply an illusion of plenty whilst 
the viands are all imaginary. Federal agents may by force 
sieze, usurp, and appropriate Arizona’s rights, but no army will 
ever be strong enough to conquer Arizona’s resentment against 
wrong and injustice. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The first business on the calendar under the unanimous- 
consent agreement was the bill (H. R. 12447) te extend hospi- 
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tal facilities to certain retired officers and employees of the 
Lighthouse Service and to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, which was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hospital and out-patient facilities of the 
Public Health Service shall be available at the same cost applicable to 
retired officers and men in other branches of the Government service, 
under joint regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary of Commerce, to light keepers and assistant light 
keepers (who during their active service were entitled to medical relief 
at hospitals and other stations of the Public Health Service), and 
officers and crews of vessels of the Lighthouse Service, who have been 
or who may hereafter be retired under the provisions of section 6 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 20, 1918 (U. 8. C., title 33, sec. 763), and of acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto, notwithstanding any otber provision 
of law. 


SUPPLY OF UNSKILLED AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 86) creating a commission to make a study with respect to 
the adequacy of the supply of unskilled agricultural labor, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry with amendments, on page 2, line 6, after the word 
“ President,” to insert “not later than December 1, 1930,” and 
in line 20, after the words “sum of,” to insert “ $10,000,” so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 


Joint resolution creating a commission to make a study with respect to 
the adequacy of the supply of unskilled agricultural labor 


Whereas there is already a serious shortage of agricultural labor in 
certain sections of the country; and 

Whereas undoubtedly there will be presented from time to 
various types of legislation affecting agricultural labor supply; and 

Whereas it is important that Congress have full information as to 
the effect of such legislation on this important industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That it is important and in the public interest that 
conditions in this respect be authoritatively ascertained and be made 


time 


| known, and the President is empowered to appoint a commission, con- 
| sisting of such number as in his discretion he may determine, to in- 
| vestigate the facts in respect to the adequacy of the supply of unskilled 


agricultural labor and the sources from which it is obtainable and to 


which report he shall transmit to Congress with his recommendations 
in respect thereto. 

The commission may make such expenditures, including ex- 
penditures for actual traveling and subsistence expenses, for personal 
the seat of government and elsewhere (without regard to 
laws or the classification act of 1923, as amended), 
and for printing and binding, as are necessary for the efficient adminis- 
of its functions under this resolution, All expenses of the com- 
mission shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the commission. 


Src. 2. 


services at 


» 


3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the 


SEC. 


| provisions of this resolution. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names. 


Allen George 
Ashurst Gillett 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Golésborough 
Blaine Greene 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brock Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Ho 
Cutting Johnson 
Dale Jones 
Deneen Kendrick 
Dill Keyes 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norris 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed Walcott 
Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass, 
Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Sheppard Wheeler 
Shortri 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
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J. W. NELSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4419) for the 
relief of = Ws Nelson, which was ordered to be engrossed for a 


third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 














Be it enacted, et That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of J. W. Nelson 
Galva, IL, United States ‘I sury note, series B issued May 15 
1928, matured March 15, 1927, serially numbered 22930, in the denomi 
nation of $500, with interest at the rate of 4% per cent per annum 
from September 15, 1925, to March 15, 1927, without presentation of 
the said note or the coupons representing interest thereon from Sep 
tember 15, 1925, to March 15, 1927, the note with the sald coupor 
attached having been lost or destroyed: Provided, That the said n 





shall not have been previously presented for payment, and that no pay 
ment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which have been pr 
viously presented and paid: Provided further, That th id J. W 
Nelson shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the note and the inter payable thereot 
in such form and with such suret r sureties as may be ; tal t 
the Secretary of tl freasury, to indemnify and save harmless t 
United States from any loss on ‘ f the ved Trea 
ury note herein described or t coup belong 
RELI OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 

The bill (1H. R. 10881) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, it has been agreed that that 
bill will be taken up to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

WAR CLAIMS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. SSS1) ) 
carry out the recommendetion of the President in connectioi 
with the late-claims agreement entered into pursua to th 
ettlement of war claims act of 1928S, which was read the third 


time and passed. 


TOLL BRIDGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4517) to provide 





for regulation of tolls over certain bridges, which was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any bridge authorized prior to March 23 
1906, by act of Congress specifically reserving to Congress the right to 
ilter, amend, or repeal such act, shall, in respect of the regulation of all 
tolls, be subject to the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 
pressly reserved. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY PIER, MARYLAND 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4400) to legalize 
a pier constructed in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md., 
which had been reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 2, to insert a new 
follows: 


section, as 

Ske. 2. The intake pipe laid by the Eel River Beach Club, of Plymouth, 
Mass., under the waters of Warren at Plymouth, Mass., be, and 
the same is hereby, legalized to the same extent and with like effect as 
to all existing or future laws and regulations of the United States, as if 
the permit required by the existing laws of the United States in such 
cases made and provided had been regularly obtained prior to the con 
struction of said intake pipe: Provided, That any changes in said struc 
ture which the Secretary of War may deem necessary and order in the 
interest of navigation shall be promptly made by the 


Cove, 


owner thereof. 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the pier owned by the Beach and Tennis Club, 
built in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md., is hereby legalized 
to the same extent and with like effect as if said pier had been com- 
pleted in accordance with plans heretofore approved by the Secretary of 
War under the provisions of section 10 of the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1899: Provided, That any changes in said pier which the 


Secretary of War may deem necessary and order in the interest of 
navigation shall be promptly made by the owner thereof. 
Sec. 2. The intake pipe laid by the Eel River Beach Club, of 


Plymouth, Mass., under the waters of Warren Cove, at Plymouth, Mass 
be, and the same is hereby, legalized to the same extent and with 
like effect as to all existing future laws and regulations the 
United States, as if the permit required by the existing laws of the 
United States in such cases made and provided had been regularly ob- 
tained prior to the construction of said intake pipe: Provided, That any 
changes in said structure which the Secretary of War may deem neces- 
sary and order in the interest of navigation shall be promptly made by 
the owner thereof, 


’ 


or of 
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Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act ts hereby ex 
pre sly reserved 
The amendment was agreed to 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to legalize a pier 
constructed in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md., and to 
legalize an intake pipe in Warren Cove, at Plymouth, Mass.’ 
MOSES M. BANE 
rhe Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2625) for the 
relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane, which was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 
Be enacted, ete Phat the S wetary of the Treasury be ind 1 is 
! by, authorized and dir !to p tl Moses M. B 
i ised, wl was I \ ‘ lic 1 vy for t of Utah 
ind paid office 1 Salt I ( t years 1877 and 1878 fo 
the first quarter 1879, the sum $1,080 it I 
rreasury not otherwi ip priated, tl | m for 1 nt ¥ 
dvanced by the ofl t I t te means 
BOULDER DAM 
Mir. JOHNSON Mr. President, I ask leave to hav printed 
n the Recorp a letter to me from Hon. W. B. Mathew neral 
counsel of the Metropolitan Wat District of Souther ‘ j 
fornia, relating to the revenue contracts made by t sec y 
of the Interior in pursuance of the Boulder Cany proje t. 
There being no objec mn, the tier | ‘ I printed 
i the Recorp, as follows 
WASI 1). « i ’ 
Ittram W JOHNS 
I ted ate SN t Washington, D. ¢ 
I \ rap Lia req I ) t r 
\ i I nad h . fit ¢ ! tt 
iK wing stat I cerning t ! ( rac I e Se 
i of the Int r in pursua f Boulder ¢ t 
cost PROJ! MUST BE PRE! ANC! 
It will be remembered, in reference the nstru i Boulder 
im and power plant, that 4 ) ¢ th t | foi S 
Before any money is | i for t I ‘ L said 
dam or power plan yr any ustru mv ' l for 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make pr sion f 3 by 
tract, in accordance with t provisions of this act, adeq rh 
judgment to insure payment of all expenses of operation and maint« 
nance of said works incurred by the United States and le repay it, 
within 50 years from the date of the completion of said works, of all 
imounts advanced to the fund under ibdivision (b) of section 2 for 
such works, together with interest thereon made reimbursab! nder 
this act.’ 
ALLOCATION OF POWER 
The Secretary, with the view of carrying out this requirement, made 
allocation of firm power from the project that is, constant and de- 
pendable power which it is expected the project will produ s follows: 
Per cent 
To the city of Los Angeles 13s 


To the Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.), and three other 
privately owned power companics 9 


To the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 36 
To 11 cities in southern California, ovtside of Los Angeles, colle 
tively 6 
To the State of Arizona, for use in that State . ait 18 
To the State of Nevada, for use in that State. ~~-----.-.- 18 
Total_-_ “ae enh . a A 100 
In such allocation provision is made that any energy allocated to 
such outside cities and not taken by them, and one-half of the energy 
allocated to the two States and not taken by them, shall be taken and 
paid for by the city of Los Angeles, in addition to its own allocation 
of 13 per cent; and that the rest of the energy allocated to the two 


States and not taken by them shall be taken and paid for by the Edison 


Co., in addition to its own 9 per cent. 


In other words, the city guarantees that 37 per cent of the total firm 
power will be taken and paid for, and the company likewise as to 27 
per cent The price fixed by the Secretary for firm energy is 1.63 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

In order to obtain the energy allocated, the Secretary has entered 
into contracts with the city of Los Angeles and the Edison Co., severally, 
for leasing to them units of the power plant proposed to be constructed 
by the Government at Boulder Dam, together with the right to the 
falling water from the reservoir for the generation of electric energy 

Under these contracts of lease, the city is to generate the energy 
allocated to it, the other municipalities, the metropolitan water district, 


to generate the 


The city 


is energy allocated 


nsmit the 


and the two States, and the c 
to it, and the other power: 


mpany 


compa Dies is also to tr 
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energy for the other municipalities. 
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Generation and transmission of | Dam project. This, doubtless, is due to the fact that such water 

energy by the city or company for others 1s to be at cost. revenue is not required for making a convincing showing of the eco- 

In brief, the public agencies, if they take all firm power allotted to | nomic soundness of the project. It, however, may be well to mention 
them, will absorb 91 per cent, all of which is to be generated by one of 


their group 
9 per cent 


the city of Los Angeles, leaving for the private companies 
Such contracts of lease also provide that the Government shall at its 
own cost provide and install the necessary power machinery and equip- 


ment, subject, however, to repayment by the lessees of the cost thereof 


in 10 equal annual installments, with interest. Each allottee for whom 
the city or company is to generate energy is to pay to the Government, 
for the benefit of the generating agency, in addition to the stated | 


kilowatt-hour charge for energy, a pro rata charge to cover the cost of 


maintenance thereof. 

Besides 
plant 
with 


powell 


the contracts with the city 
the Secretary 
the metropolitan water 
allotted to it, and 
of 1,050,000 acre-feet annually from the 
GOVERNMENT 


and company for lease of power 


district for the 36 per cent of the firm 


supply Soulder Dam project. 


ADVANCES AND COSTS TO BE REPAID 


the value of four contracts 
expressed in terms of revenue which they are expected to produce, during 
the 50-year period for which they to run, it would seem proper to 
set up the estimated cost of the works to be financed, in advance, by 
contracts secured by the Secretary. 


Before taking up the question of these 


are 


This requires consideration only of 


the dam and power plant, as the cost of the all-American canal is to 


be reimbursed to the Government by the lands benefitted, in conformity | 


with the reclamation law. 
The Secretary of the Interior, in a report to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives, under date of May 27, 


1930, gave the estimated cost of the Boulder Canyon project (dam, 575 | 


feet high, and power plant with machinery installed), including interest 
during construction, as being $125,392,000. 

Since by the the $25,000,000 the of the dam 
allocated to flood control and need not be amortized during the 50-year 
period, and the of nrachinery ($17,717,000) is to be repaid sep- 
arately by the lessees of the power plant in 10 years, the net minimum 
amount of Government investment at Boulder Canyon which must be 
repaid within the 50-year period, from revenue contracts, is $82,675,000. 
REVENUE CONTRACTS MADE BY 

The Secretary’s 


terms of of cost is 


cost 


SECRETARY SUFFICIENT FOR ALL PURPOSES 
report shows that the minimum income from only 
64 per cent of the firm energy, at 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour, under 
the contracts with the city and company, is as follows: 

~—=ann= Sich, O67, 666 
per cent). 88, 348, 434 


City of Los Angeles (37 per cent) —- 
Southern California Edison Co, (Ltd.) (2 
Total. Ss 209, 406, 100 
Ilis report further shows that such revenue is sufficient to repay 
the Government's total investment in the project repayable from revenue 
contracts in 50 years, with all proper charges during such 
period, including operation, maintenance, depreciation, and interest, 
and leave a surplus of over $3,300,000, 
lis report also shows the total revenue from 100 per cent of firm 


together 


energy, covered by the contracts with the city (37 per cent), the com- | 


pany (27 per cent), and the Metropolitan Water District (36 per cent), 
at 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour, amounts during the 50-year period 
to over $327,800,000. This amount is sufficient to retire the Govern- 
ment’s investment repayable in that period and from revenue contracts, 
together with all charges, as stated, during such period, and still leave 
a surplus of over $120,800,000. This amount permits the payment to 
Arizona and Nevada under the 37% per cent clause of the Boulder Dam 
act of over $45,000,000. The remainder is sufficient to retire the flood- 
control item of $25,000,000 with interest and still leave at the end of 
the 50-year period $29,000,000 to be paid into the Colorado River Dam 
fund as provided in the act. 
SECONDARY ENERGY 

the firm power the Secretary's report indicates that the 
project will produce an average of 1,550,000,000 kilowatt-hours of sec- 
ondary energy per annum. This at one-half mill per kilowatt-hour, the 
price fixed by the Secretary, will yield during the 50-year period an 
additional revenue of over $33,250,000. This being all surplus will 
yield $12,500,000 to the States of Arizona and Nevada and $20,800,000 
to the Colorado River Dam fund, in addition to the amounts derived 
from surplus produced by firm energy. 

The Metropolitan District is given first right to all secondary energy, 
and what is does not use is allocated one-half to the city and one-half 
to the company 


Besides 


SECRETARY'S ESTIMATES OF NET REVENUE ARE CONSERVATIVE 
The Secretary’s estimates of net revenue from the project appear to 
be very conservative, and probably it will be much more than stated by 
him, as, according to the report, his estimates of costs are made suffi- 
ciently high to include safety factors aggregating 29 per cent. 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT CONTRACTS AND SUFFICIENT 
Possible revenue from the water contract of the Metropolitan District 
is not included in the Secretary's estimate of revenue from the Boulder 


GOOD 


has secured and reported two other contracts, one | 


; | increase 
the other with the same district for a water | 


| 








at this point that such water contract calls for delivery of 1,050,000 
acre-feet per annum. 
the contract, gives a 
dollars per annum. 


This, at 
revenue 


25 cents per acre-foot, the price fixed in 
amounting to about one-quarter million 


The Metropolitan Water District at present embraces 11 cities in 
southern California, including Los Angeles, which have joined together 
pursuant to State law for the purpose of securing a domestic water 
supply from the Colorado River. The territory embraced in the dis- 


| trict has a population of over 1,500,000 and an assessed valuation (on 


| a 50 per cent basis) of more than $2,300,000,000. By 1938, when it is 
providing and installing machinery, with interest, and the operation and | 


anticipated that water and power will become available from the Boulder 
Dam project, its population will probably reach 3,000,000 and its 
assessed valuation four to four and one-half billion dollars. 

The following figures as released by the Census Bureau show the 


in population of the 11 member cities of the district in the 
last 10 years: 








| 
1930 1920 | Increase 
| Per cent 
aati ae ae aaa tae eee ale 10, 817 5, 525 | 96. 0 
I chess wiedctindn thc cin ids aielon deattipetaditeit 17, 428 674 | 2,485.8 
Burbank 16, 429 2, 913 | 463.0 
NOD n-. , snidscad thse ckiinddn 7, 961 4, 282 | 86.0 
a 62, 607 13, 536 363.0 
Re MIR so Oc Cesena ce 1, 231,730 | 576, 673 113.6 
Pasadena 75,875 | 45,354 67.3 
Santa Ana 30,166 | 15, 485 95.0 
Santa Monica 36, 993 15, 252 142.5 
San Bernardino- _- ‘ ts : 37, 240 18, 72 99.0 
OR TD ttnddcdcccivsdeddinitectintinitencdyss 3, 719 Sat 536. 8 
Re Ue TY Kila 8S 1, 530, 005 | 698, 999 119.0 








Many other cities of southern California affected by the same need 
of additional water supplies are adjacent to or near the district, and 
it may reasonably be anticipated that a considerable number of these, 
probably 50 or more, will sooner or later be joined to the district. 
Among these outside cities are the following, with official census data 
showing their remarkable growth: 


Increase in population of southern California cities 


































1930 | 1920 | Increase 
| 
Per cent 

PE aii incscchccvdicdtbostttbadvabbinacedbdel 29, 450 | 9, 096 224 
a es ee 5, 201 2, 239 133 
Azusa... 4, 803 2, 460 95 
ea 7, 884 (‘) 
a oe. eee 2, 435 1, 087 
CEOs cncdusccctunsbiitaine 3, 096 | 2, 132 
niacin 2, 720 1, 728 
Compton._.-...- 12, 291 1,478 
ee 7,019 4, 129 
II. a wad acaeentemendiaiiiia 2,775 1, 999 
El Monte.....-- re 3, 454 1, 283 
ie GORD, «i ccd cccccascee 3, 499 1, 563 
Nin i nenaenclodeel 10, 820 4,415 
Ee ae 2, 755 2, 028 
PT EOIND. 25... da ncotaivcs 6, 574 (4) 
Hermosa Beach_.......... 4, 730 | 2, 327 | 
Huntington Beach 3, 616 | 1, 687 
Huntington Park.............. 24, 575 4, 513 
Inglewood. _......-. 19, 605 | 3, 286 
La Habra... 2, 265 } (@) 
La Verne__..- 2, 975 1, 698 | 
Long Beach. ..........-.- 141,390 | 55, 593 
Bapemwend.. 2... -csdsanscacger 7, 298 Q) 
Manhattan Beach...........-. 1, 831 859 
III, 0-0: 5,05°eeescdtmmbteaiieietin 6, 77! () 
DEN. Bich cckdnceind 5, 467 en Oo ce see. 
Ce. c.:dinachshboetsdatiate 13, 570 7, 280 86 
CII, 0. on dipecunstemedsbnamniidmaeaaienminnaeie 8, 029 4, 884 td 
I cases cath wana dng efiaiea eh ieat | 14.130] 9, 571 48 
Redondo Beach -_- | 9, 239 4, 913 88 
Sierra Madre -_..... 3, 514 2, 026 73 
Signal Hill_........ 2, 902 Pai" isctdbi<ice 
PE CEIOR an ancccanedhannenenapedmtanianiikmeintinn 19, 501 a oe 
Cin. os cugeqpagosunienenognembapmnernaraaadant 4, 737 2, 912 63 
VeROR.. . ..cdicccuscctccccocesce gibotdscwtandethedss 1, 268 1, 005 6 

TORie<qacccencoagnenes qqneovesphenan aipneomage 410, 197 137, 951 197 





It may be stated with absolute confidence that the Metropolitan 
Water District, considering its great potential strength in population 
and wealth and the fact that its member cities must provide additional 
water supplies from the Colorado River, together with the electric en- 
ergy for pumping such water, will carry out its water and power con- 
tracts with the Government. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 


The Attorney General, in response to a request from the President 
for an opinion upon the legality and binding effect of the 3-power 
contracts, bas declared ; 


1930 


“Giving consideration only to the city’ and company contract, I am 
of the opinion that all the requirements of section 4 (b) of the Boulder 
Dam project made conditions precedent to the appropria 
tion of money, the making of contracts, and the commencement of work | 
for the construction of a dam power plant in Boulder Canyon 
have been fully met and performed by the Secretary of the Interior 
securing the coutracts referred to in his letter.” 


act which are 
and 
in 


CITY AND COMPANY CONTRACTS APPROVED BY SECRETARY 


South 
of 


duct of 


the 
cretary 
the « 


The contract 
proved by the 
of Los Angeles in 
shown itself Secretary's action 
the two lessees of the proposed 

That 


census, 


or Edison Co. has been 


as good and reliable 


rn California 


Interior 


ap- 
The city 
its power and light business has also 
in selecting it 
power plant at Boulder Dam 
of 1,251,730, according 
The municipality since 1917 


electric 


Se the 


worthy of the one of 


as 


city 


has a population 
just announced 
large, financially 
within its 
in the 
municipal electric system 


this 
conduet- 
power | 
power 
the 


to year's 
has been 
and growing light and 
Approximately of the 


city, exclusive of electric railways, is supplied by 


ing a seund, 


business boundaries two-thirds 


demands 





The Los Angeles department of water and power is purchasing from 
the California Edison Co. approximately 60 per cent the | 
power it is distributing. Below is a table prepared by the department 
of water and power of the city of Los Angeles for usé a study of the 
fulfill i with the Government. This table 
experience past 4 rs and conservative 
next 11 until and after the Boulder Canyon 
shall become available, and clearly shows the financial ability of 
ty to meet, from its normal power revenues, all obligations arising 
under such contract, including payment account of 
installation of machinery and thereto finance 
necessary transmission. 

The city of in order 
excess of its own production, will be free and able to take and pay for 
electri made available by its operation of the Boulder Canyon 
plant instead of purchasing elsewhere. 


Southern of 
in 
city’s ability to 
actual 
estimat for the 
power 


s contract 
of the 
years, or 


is 


based on yea on 


the ei 
Gov- 


all 


charges 


addition 


of on 


ernment in 


Los Angeles, to meet its power requirements in 


power 


Furthermore, 
Angeles will be 


as clearly appears from such table, the city of Los 
able from the surplus earnings of its municipal electric 
to meet 
with the Government 
portion of power allocated to the Metropolitan 
from to time available for 


table referred to is as follows 


system 


power ct 


not 
ntract 

the 

time 


only its obligations may 


but to take 


as they under its 
and pay for such 
Water District as 
reallocation to the city. 


accrue 


also 


may become 


Tue 


Boulder Canyon project—Bureau of power and light, city of Los 
Angeles, Calif—Annual net surplus available for new construction, 
from actual records for period 1925-4 to 1928-29, estimated for period 
192! to 1939-40 


ASSUMPTIONS 


1937-38: City takes 996,000,000 
254,000,000 for municipalities). 

1938-39 : City takes 1,171,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
circuits fully loaded at 65 per cent load 
municipalities). 

1939-40: City takes 1,666,000,000 kilowatt-hours, made up of 551,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours (city’s allocation primary power 13 per cent of 
650,000 horsepower) plus 382,000,000 kilowatt-hours (50 per cent of 
half of Arizona and Nevada allocation of 36 per cent of 650,000 horse- 
power) plus 735,000,000 kilowatt-hours (50 per cent of estimated sec 
ondary power not used by Metropolitan Water District). 

Note.—Division of above into primary and secondary power according 
to article 17 of contract May 19, 1930. 


REGARDING BOULDER DAM POWER 


kilowatt-hours (1,250,000,000 leas 
(1.4 


factor—less 2 


000,000 
4,000 000 


two 
for 


| 


| Annual 
| cost of such | 
additional 
power pur- 
chased un- 
til July 1, 
1932, from 
Boulder 
Canyon 
and city 
steam 
plants, 
after July 
1, 1932 


} Annual | 

| distribu- 

tion and 
general ex- | 
pense and 
operating 
expense of 
aqueduct 
power, in- 
| | cluding de- 
! preciation, 
bond, in- 
| terest, and | 

amortiza- 

tion 


Annual 

| balance for 

| power sup- 
ply in ad- 
dition to 
city’s pres- 
ent hydro- | 
production | 


Annual 
amount 
} available 
| for econ- 
struction 


Annual 
| gross earn- 
| ings 


Fiscal year 


| 
$4, 575, 000 | § 
4, 952, 000 
4, 744, 000 


$6, 662, 000 
7, 707, 000 
&, 814, 000 


329, 000 | 
719, 000 
912, 000 | 


, 000 | 
, 000 
, 000 
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| Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” and in line 6 


| driver of 


| exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 





, 738, 000 
5, 800, 000 
, 090, 000 
, 682, 000 
Ooo 

000 

7, 000 
ooo 

000 

, OOO 

3, 000 
000 | 


8, 056, 000 

9, 499, 000 | 
10, 328, 000 }, 762, 000 
11, 415, 000 7, 267, 000 
12, 260, 000 , 724, 000 
13, 157, 000 8, 619, 000 
14, 253, 000 9, 734, 000 
15, 204,000 | 10, 781, 000 
15, 401,000 11, 829, 000 
i7, 504,000 13, 036, 000 
18, 605,000 | 14, 158, 000 
19, 620,000 15, 150, 000 


5, 782, 000 
6, 301, 000 


¥, 000 
, 000 
. 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 

, 000 | 


423, 000 


823, 000 
, 845, 000 
150, 000 | 
, 814, 000 
5, 181, 000 5, 
5, 468, 000 }, 361, 
4, 882, 000 , 154, 
5, 090, 000 9, 068, 
5, 062, 000 10, 088, 


PP Pe PS wT 


O00 
1938-39 000 


1939-40 


000 | 
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it will be observed 
That the city’s gross revenue from its el 
st year 


ctric business 


for the 


mounted for 


l f 1925 


1928-29, t last four ye 
1929, to $52,192,000 

That the net surplus for putvhasing power 
1928 to $5,782,000, of which $3,423,000 
for that purpose, leaving ailable 

Also, that the city’s net 
the last four years, 1925 
actually expended 


$14,738,000, and ars 


city § 
og 


for 
ctually expended 


150.000 


amounted last 


year, was 


e 


av for onstructior 


surplus for for 


{O00 was 


imounted 
to00. of which $11.38 


purchasing power 
1929. to $20.05 


for that purpose leaving available for onstruction 


| $8,670,000. 


The report of Interior show that 
annual payment 
approximately 


ent annual 


the 
by 


Secretary 
the 


$2.427.000 


the 


mntract will be 


the average 
city for firm energy 
This figure, 

available for 
$5,750,000, is striking proof of the 


under it 
contrasted 


power 


with the 
surplus purposes 
city’s ability to 
with the Government 
rhe etric bu 


sents net 


city’s el 
an investment ex« 
rapidly, both in volume of business 
continued expansion for the future Is 
of increased population to be served 
Angeles grew in the last 
of 113.6 per cent. 

In a word, the award of 
the city of Los 
bility, was thoroughly 
every 


siness is a going and growing con and 


$75,000,000 is 


repre 
actual 


~ding Increasing 


its 
prospect 


done and ~arned 
imply assured | e sure 
Ace census, Los 


10 years from 576,673 to 3 ; an 


in surpluses 
ording t 

increase 
by the 
after 


contract Secretat Interior to 
made 
justified 
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MARY R. LONG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 887) for the 
relief of Mary R. Long, which had been reported from the Com 
mittee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “pay,” to insert the words “out of any money in the 
to strike 
out “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof so as to make 
the bill read: 
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The amendments were agreed to. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 


| to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
LOANS TO DRAINAGE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
recur to Order of Business 780, Senate bill 4123, to provide 
for the aiding of farmers in any State by the making of loans 
to drainage districts, levee districts, levee and drainage dis 
tricts, counties, boards of supervisors, and/or other political 
subdivisions and legal entities, and for other purposes. I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Agri 
culture and Forestry with an amendment, on page 3, after li 
5, to insert the following provision: 


DISTRICTS 
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require, when any loan is made to said drainage district, that the drain- 
age district allow the owner at the time of such sale and purchase, or 
his heirs at law, executors, administrators, or assigns to repurchase 
said land for the sum for which it was sold and purchased plus taxes 
which have accrued on the same since the date of said sale: Provided, 
however, That the owner, his heirs at law, executors, administrators, 
grantees shall exercise such right within two years after 
of said purchase by the district and the district shall, at the 


time of the exercising of the right to repurchase, hold title to the lands 
sought to be redeemed. 


assigns, 


the date 


or 


Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $95,000,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, which amount shall be a revolving 
fund for the purpose of making loans under the provisions of this act: 
Provided, however, That the amount appropriated in any one year shall 
not exceed $19,000,000, but shall be in such amounts as shall be rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Interior, and when appropriated 


| shall be deposited by the Secretary of the Treasury in this fund. 


Suc. 7. The Secretary of the Interior shall make all reasonable and 


necessary regulations for carrying into effect the purposes of this act, 


and the actual expenses connected therewith shall be paid out of the 
money provided hereunder. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Currine] has an amendment pending, which will 
be reported. 

The Curer CLerK. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cur- 
TING] proposes the following amendment, on page 1, line 4, to 
strike out the words “ which have been” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the words “and/or lands subject to floods which have 
been or are in the process of being.” 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this bill was drawn for the 
relief of various drainage districts, and the amount was ¢al- 
culated upon the basis of the investigation made. I should be 


| glad to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from New 


Mexico, but I do not feel that I can do so. It would upset all 


I think I would favor a separate bill along 
the same line, but I ¢an not agree to accept this amendment. 
Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
session is drawing to a close, and that this bill is of interest 
to the people of all our States in my section of the country, I 
shall not insist upon the amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator withdraws the amend- 
ment, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask leave to 


| have the report printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Senate Report No. 769, Seventy-first Congress, second session] 
To Provipge AIp ror LEVEE AND DRAINAGE DISTRICTS 
(Report to accompany 8. 4123) 
The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to which was referred 
(8. 4123) to provide for the aiding of farmers in any State by 
the making of loans to drainage districts, levee districts, levee and 
drainage districts, counties, boards of supervisors, and/or other politi- 
cal subdivisions and legal entities, and for other purposes, having con- 


sidered the same, ordered the same reported favorably with 
amendments. 


certain 

This act would extend to farmers taxed within districts to construct 
levees or artificial drainage canals and where the construction thereof 
is represented by outstanding bonded indebtedness, a loan which would 
defer the maturity of said obligation for 40 years, and that without 
interest. If enacted into law it will extend comparable aid to farmers 
living in drainage and levee districts to that which the Government has 
extended to reclamation projects. 

There are 5,000,000 American farmers affected. 
tricts which are scattered throughout 34 States. 

The construction of levees and drainage districts not only reclaim 
the lands within the areas of said districts but help to take care of 
the problems of other districts and other areas by passing on flood 
waters, and thereby has changed swamps and overflowed 
fields. Likewise it has made possible the navigation 
and protected adjacent lands from overflow without 


They reside in dis- 


lands into 
of 


streams which 


| much of interstate commerce would have been greatly handicapped, if 


not rendered impossible. Railroads and highways over which the mails 
are transmitted could not have been constructed or maintained in much 
of this area without these improvements. Strictly speaking these im- 
provements were in the nature of public works. 7 

Under the present depressed condition of agriculture, the tax burden 
pay these drainage and levee bonds has become intolerable to the 
farmer whose lands are within these districts. In many instances the 
drainage tax is in excess of all other taxes borne by the people of 
these localities. 


to 
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The committee, moved by these considerations, has directed the bill 
to be reported favorably with the following amendment: 

At the end of line 5, page 3, insert: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to ascertain the actual 
value of the outstanding bonded indebtedness of any district making 
an application for a loan under the provisions of this act, and as a 
condition precedent to making said loan, to require the holders of said 
bonds to enter into an agreement to remit the difference 
actual value of said and their face value, and in 
the actual value of any outstanding bonds, the Secretary is directed to 
take into consideration the value of said bonds, as of date of March 1, 
1930.” 

This amendment extends to the farmers an 
effort to confine to the actual landowners all the benefits that 
accrue through the passage of this act. It would compel a reduction 
in the amount of the bonded indebtedness of the face value of the bonds 
above their actuai value. For illustration-—if the face value of a 
bond was $100 while its actual value was but $65, it would require 
the reduction of the difference—$35—by the holder of said bonds be- 
fore the districts could receive any benefits under this act. 

The provisions of the bill are succinctly set forth in a memorandum 
accompanying the introduction of the bill by Mr. GLENN, and is made 
a part of this report, as follows: 


between 
bonds, 


additional aid in the 


“ EXHiBiT A 
“ WHAT THE PROPOSAL IS AND IS NOT 
“Would not bring new land into cultivation 


“This bill has nothing to do with reclamation work of any kind. It 
gives no aid in any form to new development. It is not a plan to 
bring new land into cultivation. It is not a plan to add in any way 
to the area of cultivable land. There is no provision in this bill by 
which there can be any extension of any existing drainage district. 
No new drainage district can participate in the relief offered under this 
bill. No run down, dilapidated, or abandoned drainage works can be 
rehabilitated under this bill. The benefits are restricted to drainage 
distriets now in successful operation. 


“ Not a gift but a loan 


“This bill does not call for a gift of money, but does provide for an 
extension of credit. The relief proposed under this bill is to be in the 
form of loans—loans adequately secured by first liens on the benefited 
farms, the repayment of which is further guaranteed by the fact that 
each loan is to have behind it the taxing power of the State. In a 
word, it is an extension of credit—a plan for refinancing distressed 
drainage districts on a long-term basis. 


“ Not aid for individuals but for communities 


“Tt is not a plan to extend aid directly to individual farmers in 
their individual capacities, but it is a plan to sid farmers in their 
collective capacities where they have organized drainage districts to 
install and maintain public drainage works ag cutlets for the private 
drainage works of individual farmers. It is the public works, the col- 
lective or community works authorized by and operated under author- 
ity of the law that are to be relieved by this bill. 


“No opportunity for speculation 
“There is no provision in this bill that would afford an opportunity 


for speculation either in the bonds of any district or in the lands cov- 
ered by the bonds. 


“ Reduction of farm tarea 

“It is a plan to save highly productive lands that already are under 
successful cultivation. 

“It is a plan to prevent the utter ruin of farmers owning and 
operating drained lands, who are losing their homesteads because of 
their inability to pay heavy annual taxes levied on their farms for 
the public drainage works which have been installed by authority 
of law, by refinancing the public works on a long-term basis and 
thereby reducing the annual drainage tax levied against the individual 
farmer. 

“The extent of relief which each individual farmer can obtain under 
this bill can be definitely and exactly computed from his tax receipt. 


“ Making it possible for farmer to pay 


“In order to readjust and more comfortably distribute the burden 
of debt, drainage districts, created by authority of State law and 
having a definite status as political subdivisions, either as counties 
or special tax districts, may refinance their public works—the public 
ditches, so to speak, that are supposed to be open and accessible to 
any farmer in the district who seeks an outlet for his own private 
ditches. 

“Under this plan drainage districts which are unable to meet 
either the interest or the principal of their outstanding bonds, may 
refinance their undertakings by the issuance of non-interest-bearing 
refunding bonds; such refunding bonds to be accepted by the United 
States Government as security for loans sufficient to retire as they 
mature outstanding bonds and the accumulated interest thereon. 
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“Advantages to farmer explained 


“The advantages of this plan become evident when it is considered 
that the residents of these drainage districts are pioneers who, in re 
sponse to the call of the Government in the first years of the World 
War, undertook to do in a short period of time what heretofore had 
required a hundred years to accomplish. In a word, they issued drain 
run 20 for permanent 
of which enjoyed by all succeeding generations, 
when in the very nature of the case the expense of construc 
public drainage works should have spread over at least 50 or 75 
The refunding of the drainage debts will constitute an exten- 
time and will thereby the 
works to an amount so small as to be 
ability to pay. 


age bonds to 
benefit 


years to 
were to be 


pay improvements, the 


ing these 


been 


sion of reduce annual tax for 


within 


drainage 


surely the farmer's 


“ Public drainage tares constitute big burden 


“At present the drainage tax in many districts is 
of all the taxes the farmer has to pay, mors school district, 
and bridge, State taxes combined. In a considerable 
number of districts the drainage tax constitutes two-thirds of all taxes 
levied and runs, in many acre equal to 
more than half the gross per-acre earning of the land From this it 
becomes apparent that the refunding of drainage debts by means of 
long-term non-interest-bearing bonds will provide substantial and imme- 
diate relief to deserving farmers who are suffering sorely but 
no fault of their own. 


half 
road 


more than 
than 
county, and 


instances, to an amount per 


through 


“ Farm drainage costs in addition to tares 


“This form of relief becomes the more appropriate when it is borne 
in mind that the expense of providing public ditches or drainage 
works is only a part of the burden which the individual farmer must 
bear, but that, in addition to this, there is the cost of 
maintaining tile and surface drainage on his own 
to make use of the public works. 

There is ample precedent for 
found in the reclamation act of 
quent amendments, 

“Thirty-five States to be 

“The benefits of this bill, if it becomes a law, would extend to 
residents of 35 States having, as shown by the 1920 census, 
gate of 65,634,743 acres in drainage districts now operating, and ijn 
the drainage enterprises of which districts there was the 
time of the 1920 census was taken a that 


increased 


providing 
farm to 


and 


enable him 


affording 
1902 and 


this form of relief to be 


in each of its several 


subse- 


benefited 


the 
an aggre- 


invested at 
total of $380,040.043 
census both the acreage and the capital invested have 
possibly by as much as 10 per cent. 


“ Péve 


Since 


been 


million farmers affected 


“The demand for this legislation is from 5,000,000 of farm popula- 
tion, which, according to the 1920 census, live within these drainage 
districts. 

“ These 5,000,000 are for the most part small 
his all invested in hig farm, which is home, each struggling 
under a load of debt and taxes, fighting for life, health, and hom: 

“Thousands of farmers already have 
inability 


farmers, each having 


aiso his 


lost everything because of their 


to meet the drainage taxes. 
“ Practical relief for unemployment 

“When a farmer loses title to his land, one of two left 
open to him. He can go to work as a hired hand for some other 
farmer if he can find one who will employ him; or he can go to the 
city to look for a job. In this connection Hyde, of 
United States Department of Agriculture, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 12 of this year, has supplied some official fig 
ures concerning the drift of population from the farms to the 
He gives the Government estimates on the net loss in farming 
lation through the drift to the cities, as follows: For the 
1,120,000 persons; for 1924, 679,000; for 1925, 901,000; 
1,020,000 ; for 1927, 604,000; for 1928, 598,000. No estimate was made 
for 1923. Thus we see that for a period of six years the average 
drift from the farms to the city has exceeded 800,000 a year, or a 
total of 4,912,000. Statistics collected and compiled from official 
sources within the present year show that several thousands of farm 
ers have been sold out for drainage taxes, 
facing the same fate. Dispossessed, these farmers are and will be 
forced into the ranks of the unemployed. To enact this bill into law 
not only would be to give much needed and substantial relief to worthy 
farmers engaged in the fundamental] industry of agriculture but also 
would be to prevent in a considerable measure further increase in the 
number of unemployed. 


courses is 


Secretary the 


city 
popu 
year 1922, 


for 1926, 


while other thousands are 


“ Government provides revolving fund 
“In the bill now pending provision is made for a revolving fund of 
$95,000,000 from which the Government make drainage 
districts, provided that not more than $19,000,000 of said amount shall 
be available in any one year. 


may loans to 
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“Who may borrow 

Nor but districts “ated by nd organized under State law are 
permitted ) from this revolving fund The relief provided 
under this ll ca ~ extended to any district baving a definite status 
1 political su sion of any State, whether as county, drainage 
dist ad nag and leve district, or levee district 

“Security for loans 

\ oul mide from this revolving fund are to be secured by re 
funding mds issned by the drainage districts; bonds to be serial, 
payable to the United States in the amount of the loan, and each bond 
to carry « its fuce that it is a first lien on the lands within the apply- 
ing district on which the original obligations were issued The Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall fix the dates for the maturity of said bonds, 
provided no bonds shall run for longer than 40 years, 

“ Safequards for Government 

The revolving fund, under this bill, is to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who before granting any application for a 
loan shall by examination satisfy himself of the reasonably successful 
operation of the engineering works of the district applying, and shall 
make such examination of economic conditions as he may deem neces 
sary to satisfy himself that the security for the loan is adequate 

“Sinking fund and maintenance to be required 

The bill provides for a sinking fund sufficient to retire the refund 
ing bonds at maturity and also provides for the maintenance of the 
drainage works in a rensonable working condition 

“ Regulations and administration 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all reasonable 
and necessary regulations for carrying into effect the purposes of this 
act.’ 

If this bill should pass and the Secretary of the Interior put into 
effect its provisions it will decrease the annual payment which farmers | 
residing in those districts are now compelled to pay in the nature of 
drainage or levee taxes, more than four-fifths and yet provide an ade- 
quate sinking fund to take care of the loan at maturity. It is real 
agricultural relief extended to the most depressed of all America’s 
agriculturalists. It is not a gift It is not designed or calculated to 


cost the Government one dollar, but is a worthy and much needed ex- 
tension of Government credit to the farmers living within these areas. 

The question of the constitutional power of Congress to extend this 
aid has been discussed. There seems, however, to be no valid objection 
that could be urged against this exercise of power by Congress 

Chis legislation follows the pathway marked out by Congress in the 
ereation of the several reclamation projects the provisions of which 
have been approved by the Supreme Court. 

Commencing with the reclamation act of 1902, which passed under 


the scrutiny of the court in the United States vr. Hanson (167 Fed. 881) ; 
Burley v. United States (179 Fed. 1) and (172 
Both sustained the constitutionality of the act. 


another phase of it 
Fed. 615) 


where 


decisions dealt 


the lands 


first with the establishment of reclamation proj- 
embraced within the district were public lands, 
the act of June 12, 1906, the provisions of the reclamation act 
were extended the State of Texas in State there were 
Governmentowned public lands. In the last cited case the court 
tained the constitutionality of said act extending the reclamation act 
to that State. 

The Federal farm act is also of a kindred nature 
stitutionality of that act was sustained by the Supreme Court in Smith 
vw. Kansas City Title & Trust Co. (225 U. 8. 180) Of passing interest 


in that case is the fact that the present Chief Justice appeared for the 


ects 
but by 
which 


to no 


sus- 


loan 


appellee as counsel, 
The War 
and has been sustained by the court. 


of a 
The agricultural marketing act of 
Therefore, it would seem that 
no constitutional inhibition against the enactment of this proposed act 


Finance Corporation was an exercise 


1929 was an exercise of similar power. 


could be urged. 
The benetits sought to be conferred would reach a class of farmers 
who have suffered most—who have made the greatest sacrifice to pro- 


mote national prosperity and are all the more entitled to this extension 


of Government credit. 


GLEN D. TOLMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 936) for the 
relief of Glen D, Tolman, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “$5,000,” and insert in lieu thereof * $2,000,” so as to 


make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 


ury not otherwise appropriated, and jin full settlement against the Gov- 
the sum of $2,000 to Glen D. Tolman, of Chicago, Ill, to com 
pensate him for injuries sustained when struck by a United States mail 
truck 1926: Provided, That part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 


ernment, 


on December 8, no 
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on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or recelve any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


or 


ageuts, 


in 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

FIRST LIEUT. JOHN R. BAILEY 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 593) for the 
relief of First Lieut. John I. Bailey, which was read the third 
time and passed. 

ARTHUR D. STORY AND HARRIS H. GILMAN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1029) for 
the relief of Arthur D. Story. assignee of Jacob Story, and 
Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray & Thregurtha plant 
of the National Motors Corporation, which was read the third 
time and passed. 

LAMIRAH F. THOMAS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7205) for 
the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas, which was read the third time 
and passed. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (CH. R. 11978) to authorize the appvintment of em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON, I should like to have an explanation of this 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator reporting the bill does 
not seem to be in the Chamber. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bili will be passed over. 

INTERPARLIAMENTABRY UNION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 280) to authorize participation by the United States in 


| the Interparliamentary Union, which was read the third time 


and the con- | 


and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That an appropriation not to exceed $20,000 is hereby 
authorized, $10,000 of which shall be for the contribution for 1930 of 
the United States toward the maintenance of the Bureau of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for the promotion of international arbitration; 
and $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to assist in 
meeting the expenses of the American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, such appropriation to 
disbursed on vouchers to be approved by the President and the 
executive secretary of the American group. 

Sec. 2. That the American group of the Interparliamentary Union 
shall submit to the Congress a report, including its expenditures under 
this appropriation. 


be 


SALLY S. TWILLEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4561) for the 
relief of Sally S. Twilley, which had been reported from the 


| Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, to 


similar power 


strike out the words “as compensation for” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words “in full settlement of all claims against 
the Government on account of,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 


| and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


| 


appropriated, to Sallie S, Twilley the sum of $4,183.52 in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government on account of the death of 
her husband, Samuel J. Twilley, a former rural carrier at the Cam- 
bridge (Md.) post office, due to injuries received while in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I regret very much that it is 
necessary for me to call the attention of the Senate to this bill. 
This is a case where a claimant appeared before the Compen- 
sation Commission in 1922 and, with all the facts before it, the 
Compensation Commission refused relief. Now it is proposed 
to overrule the Compensation Commission, and it seems to me 
that that should not be done, because there are no new, accepted 
facts presented which were not presented to the Compensation 
Commission. 

Mr. GLASS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
bill will be passed over. 

REBECCA GREEN 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the bill (S. 3206) 

for the relief of Rebecca Green, which was ordered to be 





1930 


engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Rebecca 
Green, postmaster at Barbourville, Knox County, Ky., in the sum of 
597.56 due to the United States on account of postal funds embezzled 
by Frederick Custer Miller, former assistant postmaster at Barbourville, 
Ky., in the year 1927. 


JOHN M,. FLYNN 


The bill (H. R. 3644) for compensation in behalf of John M. 
Flynn was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I feel that this is a case to which the Senate ought to give 
particular attention. 

The claimant was an elevator operator at the Federal Build- 
ing in Springfield, Il. In 1919 he received a slight injury, the 
case was reported to the Compensation Commission, and the 
Compensation Commission paid the physician’s bill. That indi- 
cates that the claimant was aware of the existence of the Com- 
pensation Commission. 

In May, 1921, a physician was called, who diagnosed the 
trouble as swelling of the large toe and pain in the left leg. 
He further diagnosed the case as one of diabetes. 

Subsequently in June the claimant was taken to a hospital 
and the left leg was amputated. He made a rapid recovery, 
until, in November, the right leg became infected, and that had 
to be amputated. 

In 1927 the first intimation of a claim arose when an attorney 
addressed the Compensation Commission, asking if the statute 
of limitations had run, if the time within which the claimant 
might make claim had expired, and, if so, what action might be 
taken. At that time, and for the first time, Government authori- 
ties received notice of a claimed accident, which was alleged 
to have taken place about the 21st day of May, 1921, the drop- 
ping of an oil can on the left foot of the claimant. 

I sympathize deeply with this claimant’s condition, and I 
regret deeply to have to present these facts as I do. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that whereas this claimant is entitled to 
sympathy, at the same time it is not proper that we should now 
place him upon the roll of the Compensation Commission and 
make an appropriation of $3,000 to a hospital for previous care. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in view of the 


statement made by the Senator from Nebraska, I feel that this 


bill should go over. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I withhold the suggestion. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the facts stated by the Senator 
from Nebraska are, in a general way, correct. The beneficiary 
of the bill is past 70 years of age. He was employed at the 
Federal building at Springfield, IlL., as an elevator operator. 
He dropped a heavy oil can upon his left foot, I believe, in- 
juring the toe, and as a result gangrene set in. The leg was 
amputated down toward the ankle first. As time went on his 


condition grew progressively worse until as a result of the in- | 


jury sustained in the public service the man has had both legs 
amputated and now he only has stumps a few inches long 
remaining. He has been confined in the hospital at Springfield, 
Il, for more than 10 years as a result of injuries sustained in 
his menial occupation as a Government laborer. 

He was only earning $80 a month when he was injured. He 
asks now in his declining years to be allowed $60 a month 
compensation. No one denies that he received the injury in the 
Government service. No one questions that as a result of it he 
has lost both his limbs. It seems to me that the Government 
can find some other and better way to economize than at the 
expense of this old man who has lost both limbs in the service 
of the Government. It is true that he did not promptly make 
the demand and comply with all the provisions of the workmen's 
compensation act. That is admitted, but the fact that he was 
injured is not disputed by anybody. 

In the record there is a letter from the Federal judge of that 
district who presided over the court and who was served by this 
man daily in the elevator, a Democratic judge, by the way, 
Judge Lewis Fitzpatrick, of Decatur, IIL, a highly respected 
judge. Other employees who served with the man testify about 
the injury. 

I believe the bill should be passed and that it is not wrong 
that the charitable institution, the hospital which has cared 
for the man now for more than 10 years, should be paid some- 
thing like 75 cents a day for all the time and the care and the 
service which it has devoted to the man so grievously injured 
and disabled in the service of his country. 


Mr- HOWELL. Mr. President, I think the able Senator from | 


Illinois will agree with me that the custodian of the Federal 
building in Springfield—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorston of Kentucky in the 
chair). The Senator from Nebraska will suspend. Under the 
rule under which we are operating no Senator has a right to 
speak twice on a bill and at no time longer than five minutes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object to the present consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


On objection of the Senator 
from Nebraska the bill goes over. 


H,. F. FRICK AND OTHERS 

The bill (S. 3472) for the relief of H. F. Frick and others 
was considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, in line 9, to strike out “ $889.08 ” 
and insert “ $422.08,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, as follows, to wit: To H. F. Frick, the 
sum of $371.29; to A. J. Duncan, the sum of $841.28; to H. C. De- 
moss, the sum of $423; to Robert M. Massey, the sum of $941.78; to 
John H. Owens, the sum of $889.08; to James E. Dean, the sum of 
$422.08; said sums representing salary lost by them during suspension 
while employees of the United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LOWELA HANLIN - 

The bill (S. 4598) for the relief of Lowela Hanlin was con- 
sidered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
page 1, line 6, to strike out 
“$1,200 for medical and hospital expenses, and the sum of 
$150 per month during the rest of her natural life” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to pay Lowela Hanlin, out of any 


| money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 


in full settlement of all claims against the Government for personal 
injuries sustained on October 4, 1929, when she was knocked dowa and 
run over by a post-office truck in Birmingham, Ala.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of $200 shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


200 on account of services rendered 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

B. FRANK SHETTER 

The bill (H. R. 745) for the relief of B. Frank Shetter was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of B. Frank 
Shetter, who suffered injuries while in the performance of his duties 
as checker at the arsenal, Rock Island, I! 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
J. W. ZORNES 


The bill (H. R. 1312) for the relief of J. W. Zornes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


| passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, to J. W. Zornes the sum of $686.25 on account of expenses incurred 
by him for feed of logging teams while claimant's crew was fighting fire 
on the Kaniksu National Forest during the months of July and August, 


| 1926. 


JAMES C. FRITZEN 
The bill (H. R. 1481) for the relief of James C. Fritzen was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of James C. Fritzen, post- 
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Neenah, 


2-cent 











master at 


coils of 


Wis., In the sum of $250.75, on 


postage stamps 





























Ss 


MAJ. O. M'CLEARY, UNITED STATES ARMY 


The bill (H. R. 1494) for the relief of Maj. O. 
United States Army, retired, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be Tha 
! and he is hereby, 

nt of Maj. O 
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it enacted, ¢ 
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the 
authorized 
McCleary, 
forth which now 

General Accounting Office, 
the pay due Maj 








and directed 
United 
stands as 


to allow 
Army, 





credit in the 
retired, in the 
a disallowance on the books 
to wit: The sum of $148.98 deducted 


S. McCleary for the month of July, 1927. 
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ELLWOoD V. 





BABBLTT AND OTHERS 

















The bill (S, 4584) for the relief of Ellwood G. Babbitt and 
other officers and employees of the Foreign Commerce Service 
of the Department of Commerce, who, while in the course of 
their respective duties, suffered losses of Government funds or 
personal property, by reason of theft, catastrophe, shipwreck, or 
other causes, was considered. The bill had been reported from 



















































































the Committee on Foreign Relations with an amendment, on 
page 2, after line 19, to insert a new section, as follows: 
Sec That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 





authorized and directed to pay to U. R. Webb, commander, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, of in the not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $6,554 in reimbursement for the loss by ezxrth- 
quake and fire of personal property in Yokohama, Japan, while he 
ig as commanding officer of the United 
Yokohama, Japan. 











out 





any 





money Treasury 
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States naval 














So as to make the bill 
Be it enacted, etc., 


hereby, 


read : 











That the Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized and directed to pay to Ellwood G. 
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the value of personal property lost by shipwreck on June 7, 1919, while 
traveling under orders, 

2. That the General Accounting Office 
authorized directed to credit the account 
commercial attaché, Berlin, Germany, with the 
representing the amount stolen from his safe in 














Sk be, and it is 
of Fayette W. Allport, 
sum of $200, such sum 


the office of the Ameri- 














and 






































can commercial attaché at Berlin, Germany, on the night of March 26, 
1924; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated a sum sufficient to 











carry out the purpose of this act. 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
and directed to pay to U. R. Webb, commander, Medical 
United States Navy, out of any money in the Treasury not other 
appropriated, the sum of $6,534 in reimbursement for the loss by 
earthquake and fire of personal property in Yokohama, Japan, while he 
wus serving as commanding officer of the United States naval hospital 
at Yokohama, Japan. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Ellwood G. Babbitt and other officers and employees of the For- 
eign Commerce Service of the Department of Commerce, who, 
while in the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
Government funds or personal property, by reason of theft, 
catastrophe, shipwreck, or other causes, and for the relief of 
U. R. Webb, commander, Medical Corps, United States Navy.” 

ADDITIONAL LAND FOR BUREAU Ol 






























































STANDARDS 

The bill CH. R. 7997) authorizing the purchase by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce was considered. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, with an amendment, on page 2, line 15, after the 
word “site.” to insert a colon and the words “ Provided, That 































































































account of loss of 


S. McCleary, 


Comptroller General of the United States 
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following officers and employees then attached to the office of the com- | 
mercial attaché at Tokyo, Japan, the amounts respectively set after | 
their names, as a result of losses of personal property sustained due | 
to the Japanese earthquake which occurred on September 1, 1923: 
Kliwood G. Babbitt, trade commissioner, $7,254; estate of James F. 
Abbott, commercial attaché, $1,380; Paul P. Steintorf, assistant trade 
commissioner, $662.50; Helen Powell, clerk to commercial attaché, 
$54.50; and to Julius Klein, formerly American commercial attaché | 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina, the sum of $6,316, such sum representing 


hereby, | 
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. That the Secretary of Commerce ts authorized, if he shalt 
deem advisable, to acquire the fee title to any parts of said land herein 
authorized to be acquired subject to limited rights, but not for business 
purposes, reserved to the grantor: Provided, That such reservation of 
rights shall not continue beyond the life or lives of the grantor or 
grantors of the fee: Provided further, That in the opinion of said Sec- 
retary of Commerce such contract for acquisition of land subject to such 


limited rights will satisfactorily serve the interest of the Government 
therein 
SEc. 8. 








Sec. 


» 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to close and vacate such por- 
tions of streets and alleys as lie within, or break the continuity of, the 
enlarged site, as in the judgment of the Secretary of Commerce may be 
necessary, and the portions of such streets and alleys so closed and 
vacated shall thereupon become parts of said site: Provided, That no 


portion of Van Ness Street, Tilden Street, or Reno Road shall be closed 








| Capitol 
| follows: 


no portion of Van Ness Street, Tilden Street, or Reno Road | 
hall be closed under the provisions of this act,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
not xeeed 17 acres of land, including improvements thereon, adjacent | 
to e present site of the Bureau of Standards to enlarge its present 
site, at a cast not to exceed $400,000 


under the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 11144) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend, remodel, and enlarge the post-office building 
at Washington, D. C., and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

FACILITIES FOR CUSTOMS 


The bill will be passed over. 
AND IMMIGRATION SERVICES 

The bill (H. R. 10416) to provide better facilities for the en- 
forcement of the customs and imnrigration laws was considered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, let the bill be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the bill provides for the erec- 
tion of public buildings for housing the customs officials and 
immigration officials, but limits the amount of money that may 
be expended for any such building to $3,000. The buildings are 
to be erected along the Mexican and Canadian frontiers. The 
bill is requested by both the Commissioner of Customs and the 
Immigration Bureau. It is very desirable that there should be 
a certain number of these public buildings erected for the pur- 
pose of taking care of our customs and looking after immigra- 
tion matters along the two borders. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the explanation I have no 
objection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


The bill will be read. 


Be it enacted, etc., That to provide better facilities for the enforce- 
ment of the customs and immigration laws along the Canadian and 
Mexican borders at points where no Federal buildings are available or 
buildings adapted or suitably located for the purpose are available for 
rental, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Labor are 
hereby authorized to expend from the funds appropriated for the gen- 


eral maintenance and operation of the Customs and Immigration Serv- 
ices, respectively, the necessary amounts for the acquisition of land 
and the erection of buildings, sheds, and office quarters, including 


living quarters for officers where none are otherwise available: Pro- 


vided, That the total amount which may be expended for any one 


| project, for the use of one department, including the cost of the site, 


shall not exceed $3,000, and that where quarters are erected or facilities 
provided for the joint use of the Customs and Immigration Services 
the combined cost charged to the two appropriations concerned shall 
not exceed $6,000 for any one project, including the site. 


ENLARGEMENT OF CAPITOL GROUNDS 

The bill (H. R. 11432) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved 
March 4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land, was con- 


sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of subdivision (1) of sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the enlarging of the 
Grounds,” approved March 4, 1929, is amended to read as 
“Any condemnation proceedings instituted under authority of 
this act shall be in accordance with the provisions of the*act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the acquisition of land in the District of 
Columbia for the use of the United States,’ approved March 1, 1929 


(U. 8. C., Supp. TIL, title 40, ch. 7).” 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. 
The bill (H. R. 11591) to amend the act entitled “An act 


authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
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River opposite to hin 
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events stated in section 1 hereof, the 


present owner successors or assigns, be, 


and they obligation to maintain said 


bridge except for 

Mr. HOWELL subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revert to Order of Business 937, being the bill 
(H. R. 11591) to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River opposite to 
or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1872. I ask unanimous consent 
sideration of the vote by which that bill was read the third 
time and passed, and that it may be indefinitely postponed, 
inasmuch as a corresponding Senate bill has passed both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the votes whereby House bill 11591 was read the 
and passed will be reconsidered, and the bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The bill (H. R. 11700) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahon- 
ing River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohiw, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


f< ir 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Mahoning River, at or near 
Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio, authorized to be built by the Mahoning 


County Commissioners, by act of Congress approved February 13, 1929, 


are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from February 13, 
1929. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE, 
The bill (H. R. 11786) to legalize a bridge across the Ar- 
kansas River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark., 


was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


OZARK, ARK. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge now being constructed across the 
Arkansas River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark., by the 


Arkansas State Highway Commission, if completed in accordance with | 
plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, as | 


providing suitable facilities for navigation, shall be a lawful structure, 
and shall be subject to the conditions and limitations of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. 

Sec, 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the rea- 
sonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management, and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize financing cost, as soon as possible under rea- 


sonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the 
completion thereof. 


the recon- | 


In the absence of objection, | 
third time | 


appointment of an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial cir 


After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
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alter, 


such party 
amend, or 


epeal 
pressly 


JOINT-STOCK 


The bill (S. 3444) to amend the Federal farm 
respect to receiverships of joint-stock land banks, 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. METCALF. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I hope the Senators will with- 
hold their objection until I can explain to the Senate this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Acting for the chairman of the Committee on 


LAND BANKS 


loan act 
and 


with 
for other 


(iver 


Banking and 


| Currency of the Senate [Mr. Norseck], who has gone abroad 


on official business, 1 may state that this is a bill very earnestly 
urged by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is purely a depart 
ment measure. In a word, it simply confers upon the Farm 
Loan Board powers with respect to joint-stock land banks akin 
to those exercised by the Comptrolle; of the Currency with re 
spect to the appointment of receivers. Under a recent decision, 
matters of the joint-stock land bank are in utter confusion, and 
unless this bill is passed it is going to be very difficult if not 
impossible for the joint-stock land bank to negotiate any of 
their securities. 

(Mr. WALCOTT engaged in a minute’s private conversation 


|} with Mr. GLASS.) 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, upon information just given to 
me, I will let the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, 


The bill will be passed over. 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The bill (S. 3064) to make permanent the additional office of 
district judge created for the eastern district of Illinois under 
the act of September 14, 1922, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the additional office of district judge for the 
eastern district of Illinois, created by the act entitled “An act for the 
cuit, for the appointment of additional district judges for certain dis- 
tricts, providing for an annual conference of certain Judges, 
other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922, shall not lx 
the provisions of the third paragraph of section 1 of such act 
ing the filling of vacancies. 


for 
subject to 
, prohibit- 


and 


ANTHONY MARCUM 


The bill (H. R. 3430) for the relief of Anthony Marcum was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1, after line 5, to insert 
“said sum to be paid to his guardian or legal representative for 


tion shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be main- | the exclusive use and benefit of the boy,” so as to make the bill 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be | read: 
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Be it , That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
to Anthony the sum of $5,000, said 
to his guardian or legal representative for the exclusive 
use and benefit of 


enacted, etc 


otherwise appropriated Marcum 


sum to be paid 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE 
| 


the boy. Such sum shall be in full settlement of all | 
claims against the United States on account of the loss by the said 
Anthony Marcum of the right arm and other permanent injuries in- 
curred on the rifle and artillery range at Camp Devens, Mass., on May 
6, 1928: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 


act shall be paid or delivered to or received by 


account of 


any agent or agents, 


attorney or attorneys, on 


services rendered in connection 
with said claim It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorney to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 


amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in con- 


nection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 








JUNE 17 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the appropriate officials of the town of Fayetteville, the 
county of Lincoln, or the State of Tennessee for the care and mainte- 
nance of the said tablets and markers, the Old Stone Bridge, and lands 
appertaining thereto: Provided, That such care and maintenance shall 


be without expense to the National Government. 
Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so much of the 


sum of $10,000 as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 


of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum | 


not exceeding $1,000 


The amendment 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


was agreed to. 


be 


CHARLES W. BYERS 


The bill CH. R. 1306) for the relief of Charles W. Byers was 


considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles W 
sum of $100. 
Charles W. 
Office 
and George Jenkins, 


it enacted, etc., 


Such sum represents the value of services performed by 
Byers in connection with a reward offered by the 


who participated in the burglary of the post office 


at Helendale, Calif., which reward was not paid by the Post Office 
Department on the ground that the appropriation out of which this 
would be paid had iapsed. 

J. C. PEIXOTTO 


The bill (H. R. 2876) for the relief of J. C. Peixotto was read, 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to waive 
the statute of limitations in the application filed by J. C. Peixotto, a 
former employee in the medical and utilities division of the War De- 
partment at Fort McPherson, Ga., the provision of an act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 


poses,’ approved September 7, 


1916, in order that he may receive the 
same consideration as though he had applied within the specified time 
required by law. 


COMMEMORATION OF CAMP BLOUNT AND OLD STONE BRIDGE, TENN. 
The bill (H. R. 7924) for the erection of tablets or markers 
and the commemoration of Camp Blount and the Old Stone 
Bridge, Lincoln County, Tenn., was read, considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
Be 


erect 


it enacted, etc., 
at Camp 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to Blount, Lincoln County, Tenn., tablets or markers 
describing and commemorating the historical events which have taken 
piace there. 

Sec. 2 


That in connection with Camp Blount the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to accept, upon behalf of the United States, a 
donation of and title to the historic and picturesque Old Stone Bridge 
crossing Elk River at the site of Camp Blount, together with the ap- 
proaches thereto and any land adjoining said bridge; and to erect 
appropriate tablets or markers. The Secretary of War is authorized 
to acquire by gift such lands adjoining said bridge or approaches or 
in the area of Camp Blount as may be reasonably required to properly 
commemorate the Old Stone Bridge and Camp Blount and to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized to do all things necessary 
to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, with or without 
advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, including the 
engagement, by contract, of services of such architects, sculptors, 
artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical and pro- 
fessional personnel as he may deem necessary without regard to civil- 
service requirements and restrictions of law governing the employment 
and compensation of employees of the United States, and toe spend in 
accordance with the provisions of this act such sum of money as may 
be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the funds appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Sec. 4. The plans and designs of such tablets or markers shall be 
subject to the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 


Byers, of Watsonville, Calif., the | 


act. 
INVESTIGATION OF TAXATION RELATIVE TO AGRICULTURE 


The bill (S. 2801) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of taxation in relation to 
agriculture was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 


| thorized and directed to establish a unit with suitable personnel in the 


Post 
Department for the arrest and conviction of Tom McAdew Moore | 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture 
for studying and investigating all phases of taxation in relation to agri- 
culture and making available information with respect thereto, To this 
end the unit is authorized— 

(1) To acquire and analyze economic, statistical, and historical in- 
formation regarding taxation as related to agriculture, including assess- 
ment of farm property, tax levies in relation to the value of farm 
property and to income in agriculture, tax delinquency and tax sales of 
farm property, together with causes and effects thereof, expenditures of 
the funds derived from the taxes on agricultural property and income, 
regional and other comparisons of taxes, and other matters pertaining 
to taxation and expenditures in relation to the economic 
agriculture and to the well-being of rural communities. 

(2) To publish and disseminate from time to time such information 
so acquired and analyzed as may aid farmers, their organizations, and 
the public generally in their study of problems that arise with respect 
to taxation as it relates to agriculture. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of this act the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture— 

(1) May make such rules and regulations as he deems necessary ; 

(2) May cooperate with any department or other agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, or with any State, Territory, District, or possession, 
or any department or other governmental agency or any political subdi- 
vision thereof, or with any person ; 

(3) May, subject to the civil service laws, appoint, and, in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, as amended, fix the compensation of 
officers and employees ; and 

(4) May make such expenditures (including expenditures for per- 
sonal services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere, and 
for law books, books of reference, and periodicals) as may be necessary. 

(b) For the purposes of this act, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $75,000, to be available until June 30, 1931, 
and such additional sums as may be necessary thereafter. 


status of 


? FRENCH ©0.,0F MARINE & COMMERCE 


The bill (H. R. 8836) for the relief of the French Co. of 
Marine & Commerce was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $530 to the French Co. of Marine & Commerce, 
in payment of its claims arising out of the fact that the captain of the 
France was fined by the immigration authorities on July 23, 1920, for 
submitting a crew list in a form which failed to contain certain data 
required by section 36 of the immigration act of February 5, 1917. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The bil, (H. R. 5627) relating to the naturalization of certain 
aliens was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to have that bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill as proposed to be amended, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding any provision of law to the 
contrary, no alien shall be debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States on the ground that he withdrew his intention to become a 
eitizen of the United States in order to secure discharge from the mili- 
tary service, if such withdrawal (and the application therefor) and 
discharge took place after Novemter 11, 1918. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the bill seems 
to be harmless, but I am going to object to its consideration at 
the present time for the reason that I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to it and to put the Senate on record as to whether or not 
it proposes to continue the financial holdup of aliens seeking to 


be naturalized. 


1930 


The fees which are charged these poor people are outrageous | 
and a That men and women have famil and | 
who desire to become American citizens should have to pay the 
fees now charged, as I say, is a seandal and a reflection upon 
our institutions. who are conducting Americanization 
schools in this country have repeatedly brought to my attention 
pathetic ca women, with children, working in factories or | 
in sweatshops who are obliged to pay $25 in order to be natural- 
ized and to become American citizens. So when this bill again 
comes up, I propose to offer an amendment which will seek a 
reduction in those fees, and I desire to have a roll call here, in 
order to see how many Senators desire to continue this extor 


scandal. who 


Cs 


Those 


Ss of 


tion upon poor, unfortunate aliens who are clamoring to become 


American citizens. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be passed over. 
The next bill on the calendar will be stated. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF 


Being objected to, the bill will | 


IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1917 

The bill (H. R. 9803) to amend the fourth proviso of section 
24 of the immigration act of 1917 as amended was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, 
explanation of that bill. [A pause.] Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CERTIFICATES OF REPATRIATION TO WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 10668) to authorize the issuance of certifi- 
cates of repatriation to certain veterans of the World War was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the twelfth subdivision of section 4 of the 
naturalization act of June 29, 1906, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph : 

“Any individual who claims to bave resumed his citizenship under 
the provisions of this subdivision may, upon the payment of a fee of 
$1, make application to the Commissioner of Naturalization, accom- 
panied by two photographs of the applicant, for a certificate of repatria 
tion. Upon proof to the satisfaction of the commissioner that the ap- 
plicant is a citizen and that the citizenship was resumed as claimed, 
such individual shall be furnished a certificate of repatriation by the 
commissioner, but only if such individual is at thestime within the 
United States. The certificate of repatriation issued under this sub- 
division shall have the same effect as a certificate issued by a court 
having naturalization jurisdiction, and the provisions of subdivisions 
(b) and (c) of section 33 shall apply in respect of proceedings and 
certificates of repatriation under this subdivision in the same manner 
and to the same extent, including penalties, as they apply in respect 


I should like to have an 


of proceedings and certificates of citizenship issued under such section.” | 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, COLA. 


The bill (H. R.111784) to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of 
Colorado, was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and with respect to lands located tn a national forest, upon the joint 
recommendation of the Secretaries of the Interior and of Agriculture, 
to add to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of Colorado, 
by Executive proclamation any or all of the following-described lands, 
to wit: 

Sections 5 and 6, township 3 north, range 75 west. 

All of section 8 except the northeast quarter northeast quarter; 
all of section 4; north half, north half southeast quarter, southwest 
quarter southeast quarter section 5; north half, northwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 9; north half, northeast quarter southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter section 10; northeast quarter, north half 
southeast quarter section 15, in township 4 north, range 73 west. 

North half southwest quarter, northwest quarter southeast quarter | 
section 17; south half southwest quarter, southwest quarter southeast 
quarter section 20; south half northeast quarter, southeast quarter north- 
west quarter, south half section 28; all of section 29 except northeast 
quarter northeast quarter; east half section 32; all of section 33; 
southwest quarter northeast quarter, northwest quarter northwest 
quarter, south half northwest quarter, southwest quarter, west half 
southeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 34, in 
township 5 north, range 73 west. 

All of sections 6, 7, and 18; that portion of section 19 lying out- 
side of park boundary, in township 5 north, range 75 west. 

All of sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, and 24; those portions of 
sections 3 and 10 lying east of the Continental Divide; that portion of 
section 15 lying east of the Continental Divide and on the eastern slope 
of Mount Nimbus; and that portion of section 22 lying on the eastern 
slope of Baker Mountain, in township 5 north, range 76 west. 
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| south of the 


date of passage of this act, whether for homestead, mineral 


| Ways as it may prescribe” 
| to insert “by filing with 


| violztion of any of the provisions of this act, the commission is hereby 

authorized and empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the 
just and reasonable rate, face, or charge to be thereafter observed, or 
the maximum or minimum, or maximum and minimum to be charged. 


So as to inake the bill read: 
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20 tying out 
betw 
iS ly 


All of sections 19, and 31 
park boundary and 
Grand Counties; that 
boundary line between Larimer 
the Continental! Divide and that part 
park boundary, in township 6 north 

All of and those portions of 

23, 24, 27, and 34 lying east of the Continental Divide, in township 
6 north, range 76 west; and all th 
hereto shall and are hereby, 
regulations applicabk 
Park. 

Sec. 2. That herein contained shall affect 
accrued rights of ownership of lands or any valid existing claim, loca 
tion, or entry existing under the land laws of the United States at the 


30, ; that portion of section 
of the t 


part 


he 
and 


side of south undary ling 
17 and 


and Grand Counties 


Larimer of sections 


of section 29 lying outside tl 
range 75 west 
sections 25, 26, 35, 86: sections 13 


lands added to said park pursuant 
ma cle ct to all rules, and 
in force In the Rocky Mountain National 


be, sub je laws, 
to and 


nothing any vested and 


rights of 
way, or any other purpose whatsoever, any water rights and/or 
rights of way connected therewith, including reservoirs, conduits, and 
ditches, as may be recognized by local customs, laws, and decisions of 
courts, or shall affect the right of any such owner, claimant, 
or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land. 


or 


locator, 


DAMAGES ADJUDGED AGAINST OWNERS OF PUBLIC VEHICLES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3615) to amend 
section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, ap 
proved March 4, 1913, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, what is the nature of this 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia will be stated, and 
the bill as proposed to be amended will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“adding,” to strike out “two new paragraphs, Nos. 2a and 3a” 
and to insert “a new paragraph, No. 2a”; on page 2, line 10, 
after the word “commission,” to strike out “in such way or 
; in line 12, after the word “ them,” 
the commission a bond, policy, or 
policies of insurance of such amount or amounts as may be re- 
quired by the commission,” and on the same page, after line 14, 
to strike out the following paragraph: 

Par. 3a. That whenever, after full hearing, upon a complaint, or in 
investigation made by the commission on its own initiative, the 
commission shall be of opinion that any rate, fare, or charge whatso 
ever demanded, charged, or collected by any public utility 
be unjust, uvureasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, 


an 


is or will 


or otherwise 


in 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, ap 
proved March 4, 1913 (37 U. 8. Stat. 974), be amended by adding a new 
paragraph, No. 2a, to read as follows: 

“Par, 2a, That the commission is hereby authorized and empowered 
to require any and all corporations, companies, associations, joint-stock 
companies or associations, partnerships, and persons, their lessees, 
trustees, appointed by any court whatsoever, operating, 
controlling, or managing any motor cabs or other vehicles for the con 
veyance of persons within the District of Columbia for hire, except such 
common carriers as have been expressly exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the commission, to satisfy the commission of thetr ability to dis 
charge any claims for damages adjudged against them by filing with 
the commission a bond, policy or policies of insurance of such amount 
or amounts as may be required by the commission.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF RED LIGHT LAW OF THE DISTRICT 

The bill (S. 4554) to amend the red light law of the District 
of Columbia was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act of February 7, 1914, 
known as the red light law of the District of Columbia, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That whoever shall erect, establish, continue, maintain, use, own, 
occupy, lease, or re-lease any building, erection, or place used for the 
purpose of lewdness, assignation, prostitution, or gaming in the District 


or receivers, 
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of Columbia is guilty of a nuisance, and the building, erection, or place, 
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INVESTIGATION OF SALE OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the motion entered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopeELANp] to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 


lution (S. Res. 129) to investigate the sale of Shipping Board 
vessels, was adopted. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels under the cir- 
cumstances the Senator from Wisconsin, having given notice 


earlier in the day, is really entitled to recognition at this time 
to make a motion which he desires to submit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator 
from Wisconsin if he desires to make a speech? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. No; but I desire to make a similar 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the motion which has 
been entered to reconsider the vote by which the Senate bill 202 
was passed, which motion has succeeded in suspending action 
en the bill for over two months. I intended to ask for consid- 
eration of the motion this morning, but the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Oregon and other Senators 
were so anxious to have a call of the calendar that I yielded 
for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin with the understanding that I may make the motion which 
I have indicated immediately after the conclusion of action on 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

DEPORTATION OF ALIEN SEAMEN 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I inquire if the Senator 
desires to make a speech? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do; but I wish, first of all, to state 
that I have endeavored to reach an agreement concerning Sen- 
ate bill 202 with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrineHam], 
who is opposing it. He finds it impossible to enter into an 
agreement concerning the final disposition of the bill at any 
time. Therefore I feel that I am justified in moving that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion entered by the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] on April 16, 1930, to 
reconsider the votes by which the bill (S. 202) to provide for 
the deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes, 
was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator move to proceed 
to the consideration of the motion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move to proceed to the consideration 


from Wisconsin 


| of the motion to reconsider. 


or the ground itself in or upon which such lewdness, assignation, pros- 
titutio or gaming is conducted, permitted, or carried on, continued, 
or exists, and the furniture, fixtures, musical instruments, and contents 
al ilso declared a nuisance, and sball be enjoined and abated as here- 
inafter provided. As used in this section, the word * gaming’ includes 
all gam devices, contrivances, schemes, or plans at which money or 
any other thing shall be bet or wagered; and the courts shall construe 
this liberally, so as to prevent the mischief intended to be guarded 

s Section 2 of said red light law is amended by striking out the 

en “Three days’ notice, in writing, shall be given the 
‘ lant of the iring of the applicatior ind if then continued at 
hi t the writ as prayed shall be granted as a matter of course.” 
|. The last r of se m 4 of the said red light law is 
d to read as follows: “A party found guilty of contempt under 
t provi ! of this section shall be punished by a fine of not less 
tl $200 nor I e than $1,000 or by imprisonment in the District 
ss than 30 days nor more than one 

MONT NT TO WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT AT MANILA, P. IL. 

The joint resolution (S. J. R 177) to provide for the erec- 
tion of monument to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. L, 
was read, consid i ordered to be engrossed for a_ third 
readli read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Wat ithorized and directed 
to 1 sit t M r. 2 ind to 7 de for the erection thereon 

ble t William Howard Taft The design and 
hoo ment shall be approved by the National Commission 

I Art 

’ There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$ O00 r so much thereof may be hecessary, to carry out the 
pr oO resolution 

ERECTION OF FOUNTAIN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The joint resolution (HH. J. Res. 300) to permit the Pennsyl- 
vania Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was read, considered, ordered to a _ third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital be, and he is hereby, authorized to grant per- 
I n to the citizens of Pennsylvania, acting through the Pennsyl- 
‘ Gift Fountain Association, to erect a fountain, at an appropriate 
place on part of the public grounds of the United States on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in the District of Columbia, as a gift to the people of the 
United State Provided, That the design of the fountain and the plan 
for treatment of the grounds connected with its site and its adequacy 
and propriety for the site designated shail be approved by the Commis- | 
sion of Fine Arts, and that it shall be erected under the supervision of 
the Director of Public Buiidings and Public Parks of the National Capi- 
tal; that all funds necessary to carry out its erection shall be supplied | 
by the donors in time to permit the completion and erection of the 
fountain not more than three years after the site is reported available 
for the purpose; and the United States shall be put to no expense in 
the erection of said fountain. 

CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
Mr. DENEEN. I ask unanimous consent that House Joint | 


ore 
ode 


Resolution 


beu 


be substituted for Senate Joint Resolution 186, 
ig Order of Business 900 on the calendar, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the House joint resolution. 
The House joint re 
resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


opjet 
353) providing for an investigation and report, by a committee 
} 


to be appointed by the President, with reference to the repre- 
sentation at and participation in the Chicago world’s fair cen- 
tennial celebration, known as the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, on the part of the Government of the United States and 
its various departments and activities, was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 


follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, autherized 
and requested to appoint committee, consisting of one representative 
et each of the Departments of State, Agriculture, and Commerce, who 
shall investigate and report to the President, for transmission by him 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives at the opening of the 
second regular session of the present Congress in December, 1930, their 
conclusions and recommendations with reference to the suitable repre- 
sentation at and participation in the Chicago world’s fair centennial 


ration, known as the Century of Progress Exposition, at Chicago, 


in the year 1933, on the part of the Government of the United 
States and its various departments and activities. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate Joint 


Resolution 186 will be indefinitely postponed. 


solution is identical with the Senate joint | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Simmons 

| Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glass McKellar Steck 
Bingham Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Blaine Greene Metcalf Sullivan 
Borah Hale Norris Swanson 
Bratton Harris Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hastings Phipps Townsend 
Capper Hatfield Pine Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Reed Walcott 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Shortridge 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 





swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to proceed to the 
consideration of the motion to reconsider the votes whereby 
Senate bill 202 was read the third time and passed. The 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The motion is not debatable? 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Not to take up the motion to re- 
consider. If the motion to take it up is agreed to, the question 


on the passage of the bill will then be debatable. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the vote on the passage of Senate bill 202, to pro- 
vide for the deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I regret that the motion was 
not debatable, because I should have liked to have an oppor- 
tunity to explain to the Senate the situation involved in this 
motion. 

During the five years I have been here I have practically 
never known a request to reconsider a vote whereby a bill 
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ent, to be denied. This particular bill under various numerical 
designations has been before the Congress for a great many 
years in its present form. Due to my own personal familiarity 
with the situation on the Pacific with regard to our merchant 
marine, as soon as I first saw the bill I realized that it was 
extremely threatening to the merchant marine of the United 
States on the Pacific, and I asked that it might go over until 
there was time for its full consideration. I do not know how 
many times I asked that it go over, but for several years I have 
been objecting to its passage until it might be fully debated. 


About two months ago, during my temporary absence from | 


the floor, thinking that some one else was to object in my place, 
the matter was reached in regular course on the calendar and 
passed, no one objecting, and very few Senators being present. 
As soon as I returned to the floor and learned of this I made 
the usual request—which has been made, as Senators will recog- 
nize, scores if not hundreds of times, when a Senator deeply 
interested in a certain measure finds that it has been passed in 
his absence—that the matter might be reconsidered and the bill 
returned to its place on the calendar. My request was denied, 
although that is a very unusual procedure. 

A similar request has been made since then at least fifteen 
times, to my certain knowledge, on various bills. In no case 
has it been denied. I do not know why my particular request 
was refused, nor why there was an unwillingness to follow the 
almost invariable practice of the Senate in restoring to the 
calendar a bill passed during the temporary absence from the 
floor of a Senator known to be in long opposition to it, who 
desired to debate it, and, if possible, to prevent its passage. 

However, that being the cause, the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Goutp] entered a motion to reconsider. That motion has 
been pending for some time. 
after due notice had been given, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTEe] moved to take up this matter; and, due to 
the fact that there was no opportunity to debate the motion, it 
prevailed. I can not help feeling certain that had Senators 
realized the situation, the unusual condition existing, and the 
fact that for the firs. time in a very long time a request similar 


voted to take it up. 
However, it has been voted to take up the motion to recon- 
sider; and the question now is whether we shall reconsider the 


vote by which the Senate passed this bill some two months ago. 
Naturally, I hope that motion will prevail, and that we may 


reconsider it, and that the bill may 
calendar or be indefinitely postponed. 

The bill was passed without actually being read at the desk, 
although considered to have been read; and I ask now that the 
bill may be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Alien seamen 
act of 1926.” 

Sec. 2. Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving in the 
United States from any place outside thereof shall be examined by an 


either go back to the 


immigration inspector to determine whether or not he (1) is a bona fide 
seaman, and (2) is an alien of the class described in section 7 of this | 
act; and by a surgeon of the United States Public Health Service to | 


determine (3) whether or not he is suffering with any of the disabilities 
or diseases specified in section 35 of the immigration act of 1917. 

Sec. 3. Unless such alien was shipped in a port in continental United 
States prior to the passage of this act, then if it is found that such 
alien is not a bona fide seaman, he shall be regarded as an immigrant 


and immediately be ordered removed from the vessel to an immigration 


station ; and the various provisions of this act and of the immigration 
laws applicable to immigrants shall be enforced in his case. From a 
decision holding such alien not to be a bona fide seaman the alien shall 
be entitled to appeal to the Secretary of Labor, and on the question of 
his admissibility as an immigrant he shall be entitled to appeal to said 
Secretary, except where exclusion is based upon grounds nonappealable 
under the immigration laws. If found inadmissible such alien shall be 
deported, as a passenger, on a vessel other than that by which brought, 
at the expense of the vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which 
brought shall not be granted clearance until such expenses are paid or 
their payment satisfactorily guaranteed. 

Sec. 4. If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under 
section 7 of this act, the inspector shall give immediately order to the 


to an immigration station, and such alien shall 
accordance with the provisions of said section 7. 

Sec. 5. If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien 
is afflicted with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 
35 of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his case 
in accordance with the provisions of the act approved December 26, 


then be deported in 
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passed with unanimous consent, very few Senators being pres- | 


During his absence this morning, | 


Hon. 


The Chair 


| tion of the 
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1920, entitled “An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of dis- 
eased alien seaman.” 

Sec, 6. 
the 


All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
majority of which, exelusive of licensed officers, have been 
engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall, when departing from the 
United States ports, carry a of at least equal number, and any 
such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall be refused 
clearance: Provided, however, That such shall not be required 
when departing to carry in the crew any person to fill the place made 


crews 
crew 
vesse! 


vacant by the death or hospitalization of any member of the incoming 
crew. 
Sec. 7. No vessel shall, unless such vessel is in distress, into 
a port of the United States as a member of her crew any alien who if 
be were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
would be subject to exclusion under subdivision (c) of section 13 of the 
immigration act of 1924, except that any ship of the merchant marine 
of any one of the 


bring 


countries, islands, dependencies, or colonies immi 


} stants coming from which are excluded by the said provisions of law, 


shall be permitted to enter ports of the United States having on board 
in their crews aliens of said description 
ticular country, island, dependency, or 
of which such belongs. Any alien seaman brought into a 
of the United States in violation of provision shall be excluded 
from admission or temporary landing and shall be deported, either to 
the place of shipment or to the country of his nativity, as a passenger, 
on a vessel other than that on which brought, at the expense of the 
vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not be 
granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment satis 
factorily guaranteed. 
Sec. 8. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1928 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it will be noticed that al- 
though this bill was not introduced until April 18, 1929, it was 
to take effect on July 1, 1928. In other words, it would be re 
troactive in its present form. I assume that the reason for that 
is that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], in reintroducing the 
bill which had been before the Congress a good many years, did 
not change the date when the act should go into effect. 

I telephoned to the Secretary of Labor to ask for his opinion 


who are natives of the 


colony to the 


par- 
marine 
port 


merchant 
vessel 


this 


| in regard to the bill shortly after it was favorably reported by 


to that which I made had been denied, they would not have | the Committee on Immigration on April 7, 


1930, and received 
from him a letter suggesting certain changes in the bill and 
outlining his objections to it, which I ask may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and the letter will be read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Chair 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 2 


OFFICE OF 
1939. 


HitrAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, 
My Dear SENATOR: 


Washington, D. C 

Pursuant to your telephonic request and by direc- 
Secretary, the following comment is offered concerning this 
department's views upon certain features of the so-called King bill, 8. 


| 202. 


Section 3 of this bill provides: 
“Unless such alien 
States prior to the passage 


was shipped in a port in continental 
of this act, then if it is found 
alien is not a bona fide seaman, he shall be regarded as an immigrant 
and immediately be ordered removed from the vessel to an immigration 
station; and the various provisions of this act and of the immigration 
laws applicable to immigrants shall be enforced in From a 
decision holding such alien not to be a bona fide seaman the alien 
shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary of Labor, and on the ques- 
tion of his admissibility as an immigrant he shall be 
to said Secretary, except where exclusion is based upon non- 
appealable and the immigration laws If found inadmissible, 
such alien shall be deported, as a passenger, on a vessel other than that 
by which brought, at the expense of the vessel by which brought, and 
the vessel by which brought shall not be granted clearance until 
expenses are paid or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed.” 

From.an administrative standpoint the provisions of the 
section not only offer difficulties but, in some instances, 
obstacles for the following reasons : 

(1) Vessels arriving foreign at ports of the United States merely 
for the purpose of taking on bunker coal, or where they do not 
on or discharge cargo and remain less than 24 hours, are not 
under the customs regulations to enter and clear. 
fore, if alien seamen were removed from vessels 


United 
that such 


his case 


entitled to appeal 
ground ; 
under 


such 


foregoing 
insurmountable 


take 
required 

In such cases, 
not required 


there 
to enter 


| and clear there would be no means by which the vessels could be re- 
master to remove such alien together with his effects and wages, if any, | 


quired to pay the expenses of deporting 
since clearance could not be withheld, for 
does not have to clear 

(2) The section provides that if an allen is removed 
to an immigration station he must be taken before a board of special 
inquiry, and if the board finds that he is not a bona fide seaman, 
alien shall have the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 


seamen removed 


if the 


therefrom, 
vessel does not enter it 
from a 


vessel 


such 
This 
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true, final 


considered by 


case is 


Several 


decision in the 
the 


being not 


Secretary the 
and 


vessel 


days ensue between 


when an mined by a 
the department; If, 


there would be 


alien is ex board of special final 
has 
such vessel 
Certainly, it 


port until final 


inquiry, 
the 
which 
of deporting the alien 

shall be held in 
the department 

few of the 
maintain 
is to be 


decision is rendered by therefore, 


sailed in the meantime no means by 


could be required to pay the cost 
contemplated that 
is rendered by 


only a 


is not the vessel 
decision 

i3 At 
where 
rhat 


arrival it 


comparatively 
arrive do 
if the some of the ports of 
would be necessary to place him in jail pending a decision in 
his case by the department It difficult to perceive that such a 
with serious objection upon the part of the govern- 
particularly where it 
fide seaman, It 


the United States 
detention 


ports in 


vessels we immigration stations. 


being true alien detained at 


is not 


course would meet 
the 
found 


anyone to 


ment to which alien seaman owes allegiance, 
that the 


contend 


alien bona 


that 


was eventually 
fallacy for 


was a 


asx there would be no authority 

and 
Surely 
aliens 


in law for a civilian to keep an alien 
one place in the United States to 
should not be required to trans 
order that their case may be 
appeal. For instance, if an 
of Norfolk, where there is no detention station, 
that port held that the alien was not a bona fide 
the alien would the right of appeal to the 
Labor In the two things would have 
either the alien would have to be placed in a jail in Norfolk 
or conveyed to Philadelphia, which is the nearest place where we main- 


him from 


immigration 


in custody convey 


another oflicers 
to another in 


department on 


from one 
considered by the 
the port 
offic ers at 
thereupon 
Secretary of 
to be done: 


port port 
alien 
arrived at 
and the 
seuman, have 


meantime one or 


tain immigration detention quarters, while his case is pending on ap- 
he were conveyed to Philadelphia for detention and 
considering the appeal found the alien to be a 
but in the meantime the vessel upon which he was 
sailed—what would be done with the alien? Would he 
have a just grievance for having removed this 
bona fide seaman from his vessel and for placing him in confinement, 
for having deprived him of employment? If, on the other hand, 
he were placed in a jail in Norfolk and the had sailed in the 
meantime, the same results would obtain, 

(4) With but two exceptions passports must 
order to deport The procedure laid down in section 3 of the 
under in effect, deportation. If, therefore, an alien 
was hot possessed of credentials establishing his nationality, or refused 
upon the which a passport could be 
this country would be powerless to deport him. 
Russia, with which this country does not maintain diplo- 
out of altogether, 


peal 
the department 
fide 


Supposing 
upon 
bona seaman, 
had 


and his government 


employed 
not 


and 


vessel 


one or 
aliens 


act discussion is, 


to furnish information basis of 


obtained 
a subject of 


matic relations, deportation would be the question 


und the procedure of holding him for a beard and ordering him deported | 


would partake of the 


ridiculous 

ap alien declared it to be his intention to continue as 
upon which he arrived, but the immigration 
he was not a bona fide seaman, This being true, 
compelled to apply for admission as an immigrant; and 


Supposing 
the 
officers concluded that 
he could not be 


a seaman on vessel 


he could remain mute when an attempt was made to examine him, simply | jt attempts also to interfere with the way in which foreign na- 


stating that he was not applying for admission to the United States; 
and we certainly could not compel him to become an applicant. 
bill 


cant for admission, and to that extent the Government is placed in the 


anomalous situation of attempting to compel a person who has no desire | 


te enter this country to apply for admission. If he remains mute and 
the board excludes him, would be nothing before the department 
to consider, aside, possibly, from statements made by the officers, and 
that a writ of habeas corpus 
finding that the alien was 
drawn by officers 


there 


it is questionable whether, in the event 
the court would 
deportable merely upon 
supported by testimony of the alien himself 

Section 4 of this bill provides: 

‘If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under section 
7 of this act, the inspector shall give immediately order to the master 


were sworn out, support a 


conclusions immigration not 


shall 
ance with the provisions of said section 7.” 


immigration station, and such alien then be deported in accord- 

The foregoing section 
ship and does not present in an administrative way as many difficulties 
as section 3 of the bill, class covered thereby do not 
have the right of appeai to the Secretary of Labor, although it might 
be subject to attack in court inasmuch as it involves a 
more or less arbitrary procedure. words, the entire action is 
taken at there being no war- 
rant of arrest or deportation provided for nor is provision made for any 
upon the alien 


instance, if a Chinese person were removed from a vessel 


since aliens of the 


proceedings 
In other 
the instigation of an immigration officer, 
whatever basis of which the Seaman is de- 
For 
at the port of New York for deportation to China, he would have to be 
conveyed across the continent and placed on a vessel at San Francisco, 
rhroughout the entire the sailing from San 


Francisco was safely at sea the custody of the alien could be challenged 


document 
porte da. 


journey and until vessel 
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is a | 
the steamship itself would be re- | 
quired to take the alien to an immigration station at some other port, | 





If he were | 


The | 


however, regards him as an immigrant, and, therefore, an appli- | 


applies exclusively to aliens ineligible to citizen- | 
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made until the appeal is | on habeas corpus proceedings, and unless the officer had some evidence 
time | 


of his authority to deport the alien it is possible that the court would 
be inclined to sustain the writ. Another thing, if an alien were re- 
moved from a vessel which was not required to enter and clear, provi- 
sion is not made whereby the cost of deporting the alien could be col- 
lected. In other words, the only provision in the bill whereby such 
expense can be collected is through withholding clearance; but if the 
vessel does not enter and clear such a provision would be of no avail, 
and the Government would have to bear the expense of deporting the 
alien. 

Second Assistant Secretary Husband, as you undoubtedly know, was 
recently before the committee in connection with the bill under discus- 
sion; but in the preparation of the foregoing I have not had the ad- 
vantage of his comment on the bill, and it may be that he bas offered 
objections which have not occurred to me in preparation of this com- 
munication. However, the objections which I have offered certainly 
appear to be serious ones and it is hoped that they will be thoroughly 
considered before final action is taken upon the bill. 

Cordially yours, 
Rose Cart WHITs, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. it will be the 


President, noted that 


| Assistant Secretary of Labor calls attention to the fact that 


there are certain provisions of the bill which, from an adminis- 
trative standpoint, are virtually insurmountable obstacles. He 
calls particular attention to the case of an alien being taken 
from a vessel in a port like the port of Norfolk, where there are 
no immigration detention stations, and in case the alien appeals 
from a decision of the officials of that port that he is not a 


| bona fide seaman, he would have to be sent all the way to 


Philadelphia, or else kept in jail at Norfolk pending the decision 
of the Secretary as to whether he was a bona fide seaman or not. 


| He points out that immigration officials should not be required 


to transport aliens from one port to another in order that their 
cases might be considered by the department. 

He points out the fact that in case a Chinese person happened 
to be taken from a vessel in the port of New York and ordered 
deported to China, it would involve large expense, that all the 


| way across the continent that person would possibly be able to 
be obtained in | 


institute habeas corpus proceedings, and that a court might be 
inclined to sustain a writ of habeas corpus. 

In other words, the Assistant Secretary clearly shows the 
difficulties with regard to the bill from an administrative stand- 
point and points out the virtual impossibility of getting it carried 
out in case it became a law. 

There are various other reasons why one should oppose this 
bill. To summarize them, and before taking them up at length, 
I believe, in the first place, it would result in international com- 


| plications under existing treaties of Commerce and navigation ; 


that it would also result in retaliatory action by foreign coun- 
tries against American vessels. 

Not only would it interfere with the proper carrying on of our 
own commerce in our own ships, particularly on the Pacific, but 


tions carry on their business, their merchant marine, in the 
ships which are under their flag and which, on the high seas, are 
regarded as a part of their own territory. It has been our cus- 
tom to regard such ships in our ports as being more or less 
under foreign jurisdiction, but by the provisions of this bill we 
could go on board a boat and be able to take off from it any per- 


| son thereon who might come in conflict with some of the provi- 


sions of the bill and interfere with the business of the merchant 
marine of foreign countries. This would undoubtedly result 
in international complications, and it might be well charged by 
some nations that existing treaties had not been complied with. 

For instance, suppose a British ship coming from London to 
New York should have in the crew a number of Hindus from 
India. Those Hindus, not being British subjects, might be taken 


| off the ship in New York and ordered sent back to India under 
to remove such alien together with his effects and wages, if any, to an | 


this measure. 

Suppose a British ship should come into New York with 
Chinese stewards in the crew. Those stewards, not being Brit- 
ish subjects, could be ordered taken off the ship and sent back 
to China. That would work an intolerable hardship on the 
ships of foreign nations and would unquestionably involve us in 


| international complications. 


Mr. President, in the second place, I believe it would disor- 
ganize foreign commerce by diverting American-flag vessels to 


Japanese or Chinese registry, paticularly on the -Pacific; by 


increasing the cost of the operation of all vessels entering our 
ports; by interfering with the prompt dispatch of those vessels, 
their passengers, mails, and carge, and by unjustly penalizing 


| foreign companies which sign on alien seamen in good faith. 


A British ship coming from Hong Kong to San Francisco with 
Chinese in the crew would have to lose that part of the crew 
in San Francisco since they would not be British subjects. In 
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fact, the only ships crossing the Pacific which could carry | 
Japanese stewards, or any members of the crew of Japanese 
origin, would be Japanese ships. The only ships crossing the 
Pacific which could use Chinese stewards, as virtually all ships 
on the Pacific do to-day, would be ships of the Republic of | 
China, flying the Chinese flag. That would obviously result in 
giving an enormous advantage to both Japan and China in their 
merchant marine, because they would be the only countries 
which could use Japanese and Chinese in the crews on the 
Pacific. It would interfere with the commerce of Great Britain | 
and other countries, and particularly with our own merchant 
marine on the Pacific. 

In the third place, it would fail to accomplish the objects 
sought, since the proposals do not add any new or adequate | 
powers for the detection or exclusion of mala fide seamen, except 
as to the “barred zone” aliens arriving on vessels of foreign 
countries ; do not remove the basic opportunities for deserting a 
vessel, and do not reduce the number of alien seamen who are 
now unlawfully in the United States. 

In other words, this bill would not only involve us in inter- 
national complications with foreign countries, would not eply 
tend to drive our flag off the Pacific particularly, it would not 
only tend to build up the merchant marine of China and Japan, 
but would also not accomplish the very things which it aims 
to accomplish, 

Furthermore, this would interfere with a vessel owned in the 
Philippine Islands, and manned by Filipinos, from engaging in 
trade with the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Leeiscative CLterk. A bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the 
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| seamen 


| our immigration officials. 





construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I do not desire to interfere 
with the consideration of the rivers and harbors bill, but at a 
future time I shall proceed with the arguments on the Dill 
which I have been discussing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I did not desire to inter- 
rupt the statement of the Senator from Connecticut because it 
was apparently his purpose to oecupy the time until 2 o'clock. 
However, I do not wish the statement made concerning the re- 
fusal to grant his request that the bill be returned to the calen- 
dar to stand on the Recorp without a further statement. 

The fact is that the bill just under discussion has been pend- 
ing in the Congress since 1926. It had ample hearings before 
the Immigration Committee on two occasions. It has been 
reported from the committee on two occasions. On one occasion 
it passed the Senate, but because of the lateness of the time in 
the session it ‘ailed to receive consideration by the House, 
though it was considered by the House committee. Further- 
more, the Senator from Connecticut has declined to enter into | 
any unanimous-consent agreement which would provide for a 
final vote upon the bill. Therefore, although I was not the one 
who objected to his request, I do not think that the Senators 
who did object to it were acting without justification. 

Of course, I do not agree with the statement which the 
Senator from Connecticut made concerning the bill, but I do 
not at this time desire to take up the time of the Senate to 
prevent consideration of the unfinished business. I do ask, how- 
ever, to incorporate in the Rreoorp immediately following these 
remarks a petition submited by Andrew Furuseth, president of 


| vessels going to ports of 


Antwerp, 





the International Seamen’s Union of America, concerning the 
legislation. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The petition is as follows: 
PETITION 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AND MEMORIAL 


To the Honorable the Members of Congress in the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States: 

On behalf of the seamen of the United States I hereby humbly sub 
mit this, our petition and memorial, that 8S. 202, a bill to provide 
for the deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes, | 
introduced by Mr. KING, of Utah, be passed for the following reasons: 

(a) The Chinese exclusion act, passed in 1891, has been steadily, 
and in a constantly increasing number of instances, violated by means 
of substitution by “ young Chinese” coming and “ aged ones” desiring 
to return to China departing as seamen on ships. It is generally be 
lieved that nearly 40 years have made very little difference in either 
the number or age of Chinese in this country. 

(b) By smuggling Chinese excluded by law inte the United States. 

(c) By smuggling narcotics into the United States. Such smug- 
gling is made profitable through the exclusion of the Chinese and the 
high duty on narcotics, and is accomplished through the vessels, Ameri- 
can and foreign, being permitted to come to our ports with men serving 


| those ports is examined that some real understandin 
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as seamen who could not under the law be admitted as immigrants 
for permanent residence in the United States. 

Since 1917, the act forbidding certain 
United States was passed, such excluded in increas 
ingly large number into the United States in violation of law They 
could not come as immigrants, and therefore came and are coming as 
on that often carry a much crew 
coming te the United States than they carry leaving the United States, 
because— 


when persons to come to the 


persons came an 


vessels more numerous 


(a) There was no practical distinction made between bona fide and 
mala fide seamen. 

(b) Because there was and is no law of the United States providing 
that foreign vessels leaving the United States should carry the 
number of men in their crew as they had on arrival. 

(c) possible for somebody to 
money in a way that is easy and comparatively safe 

Chinese have paid from $1,000 to $1,100 for being landed in the 
United States, and excluded Europeans and South Americans have paid 
from $200 to $400 each. As exclusion became more extensive, the sums 
of money to be gathered by the smugglers became greater. As the 
quota laws reduced the number of men who could come, and as the 
supervision became stricter, the number of Europeans and South Ameri 
cans smuggled in became greater the 


same 


Because it is large sums of 


obtain 


and business more profitabl 


| These violations of law are still continuing and are capable of almost 


ublimited expansion. 

The number of scamen arriving in ports of the 
in the last fiscal year, 1,155,826 
that figure represented only 


United States was, 
11,314, but 
by foreign shipmasters to 
The real number is at least 50 per cent more 
stands. It to carry a much larger crew 
in coming to the United States than in going away. The difference 
the number of desertions reported to the consuls is very great. Com 
the number given by the of vessels of 10 
firms and the number furnished to consular offices in New York showed 
an increase in the consular offices of 40 per cent, and that comparison 
was made in New York alone and in 10 firms only. 

In the more than 1,000,000 of 
might well desert. The half 
holding positions which desertions 
course, that American 


Desertions are reported, 
those reported 


as it now is quite common 


in 
between 


parison masters 


seamen arriving at 
would be 
unprofitable 
consuls required the 
the United States; but the consuls have 
meaus of ascertaining who are o1 not bona fide seamen, 
they maintain that nothing can stop this smuggling except a 


least 
officers 
It 
crew 


500,000 
or men 
true, 
lists 


other million 


make of 
of 
no 
and 
thorough 
examination of the crews of vessels as they arrive in American ports, 


is 


are to visa 


who are 


together with the deportation of mala fide seamen and excluded persons 
coming as seamen on vessels under whose flag they were not specifically 
born at the expense of the vessel by which they were brought. 

During my stay in Europe during the summer I visited the consuls at 
Belgium; Rotterdam and Amsterdam, Ix lland 
Hamburg, Germany; Oslo, Stavanger, and Bergen, 
don, Cardiff, Liverpool, and Glasgow, England. I discussed this smug 
gling with them, and they were so interesied that they furnished me 
with letters showing the number of aliens on vessels going to the United 
States, the crew lists of which vessels they 


y had visaed in the three first 
months of the year. These letters, copies of which 


Bremen 
Norway: 


and 


end Lon- 


are appended, show 


Antwerp Stacanae 
Rotterdam . a i s ‘i 4 
Amsterdam —" . : 1 
Bremen 10 
Hamburg ~ 


928 
noo 
, 048 
814 


Stavanger 
Bergen 
Glasgow —.. 
Liverpool 
Cardiff __ 
London 


The total for three months is 62,651, and this makes during the 


about 250,600. It is, however, when the present system of hiring men in 


of the opportunity 

for smuggling is made plain, 
In Great Britain the seamen 

ployment. 


zo on board of the vessels secking em 
When accepted they receive a slip of paper which they bring 
to the seamen’s union office, where they are examined both 
feamanship, their past and their the 
found satisfactory they are given what known as a I, C, 5 
consultant No. 5). With this paper they go to the shipping offices of th 
board of trade and are signed on the vessels. While 
tinues the number of mala fide seamen signed on it 
will remain small, but what will it be if this agreement 
British shipowners and British seamen should be abrogated? 
In Antwerp the seamen come to the joint shipowners and union ship- 
ping offices to be registered. I watched this registration for the 
part of two days and saw a very large number of frauds exposed. They 
presented papers which did not belong to them. They if doubtful, 
arked questions which any real seaman would readily answer. They 


as to their 


conduct, standing in union I 


is (post 
this system 


British po 


con 
ts is and 


between the 


best 


were, 
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failed to give the proper answers; were then asked further questions 
aud tinally refused registratico: Not much chance of getting through 
there, so they went to other places. Substantially the same system is 
in operation on Norwegian vessels in Antwerp and Hamburg. 

In shipping his men the master and usually the chief engineer come 
to pick out the men they want. They are then taken to the consul to 
be signed, and then to the American consul to be visaed. If later on 
some are missing the substitutes are obtained from the union office in 

m way 

Substantially the same system is in operation in Rotterdam, though 
not so strict as in Antwerp and in Hamburg, but in Amsterdam and 
Bremen there is no such system toth these ports are as wide open as 
Pennsylvania Avenue Bremen and Bremerhaven are of places visited 

me-——the places whence the largest number of mala fide seamen gail 
for the United States, and where there is likely to be a considerable 
incre e as the situation now Is 

If and when t present system in use in Great Britain is abrogated 
it will, of course, abolish the system now in use in Antwerp and Ham- 
burg and partly in Rotterdam, and then there will be more immigrants 
coming as seamen than are now permitted to come legally, and they will 
as now be mostly the kind of men to whom no visa could be given. 








The purpose of this bill is to stop the violations of our immigration 
laws, and incidentally to remove unfair competition from American 
hips and American seamen 

The evils above mentioned and the remedies, which we seamen have 
from time to time respectfully submitted, have been brought to the 
attention of the departments and Congress Ilearings before congres- 
sional committees on this matter date back to 1923. We made an effort 
to have the remedies included in the immigration bill of 1924, but on 
being told that this might endanger the immigration bil! we ceased our 
fforts 

The first objection to the bill in its present form was that it would 
be impossible to distinguish between a bona fide and a mala fide seaman 


This contention was disposed of when Captain Petersen, who represented 


the shipowners and who was and is serving as their employment 
agent on the Vacific coast, bad to admit that he and his office staff 
were constantly engaged in determining who is a seaman in fact and 
who is a pretender claiming to be one; and when Mr. Hurley, repre- | 
senting the depariment and having in charge the question of seamen 
in the Bureau of Immigration, stated that he could see no serious 
difficulties in the administration of that particular phase of the bill. 

lhe second objection was the provision that vessels must carry away 
is many persons in their crews as they had on arrival and that this 
provision would be sure to delay the sailing of vessels. Some of the 
crew of a vessel might conspire to that end by leaving her lying ready | 
to go with passengers and mail on board, The answer to that was 
and is that vessels which have any expectation of men leaving in the 
last moment always provide for men in readiness to fill their places 
of those who might leave But, aside from that, the present laws 


provide that scamen are not to leave their vessels except under order 
or by permission within 24 hours of the time of sailing. 

The third objection that it was contrary to 
nations. This was answered from the Siate 
there were no treaties directly bearing upon 
for the sake of safety, be amended as 
to hire men in lieu of those who might 
hospital. This suggestion was taken by amendment. 

rhe fourth objection was that Americans willing to serve 
in the steward’s department. The answer to this was and is that they 


was treaties with for- | 
Department stating | 
it, but that the bill 
not to make it com- 


be dead or in the 


eign 
that 
might, so 
pulsory 
ot 


care an 


were not 





are serving in the same kind of work in hotels, restaurants, and lodg- 
ing houses throughout the country; that they serve now on vessels 
willing to employ them; and that what the Americans object to is 
not to serve in the steward’s department of vessels but to serve in | 
the steward’s department together with Asiatics doing the same kind | 


of work, sleeping in the same room, and eating in the company of and 








living on equality with Asiatics. 

i bill was reported to the Senate in the Sixty-ninth Congress, | 
together with a favorable report shortly analyzing the testimony that 
had been taken. The bill passed the Senate by unanimous consent. 
In the House it was referred to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, where it was brought up for a hearing on February 
23, 1927, in which new objections were raised. The objections came 
from the Pacific coast in the shape of telegrams from the Dollar | 
Steamship C¢ which employs Chinese, and from the Shipowners’ 
Association, of which Dollar is a member. The first telegram pre- 
sented was addressed to the Hon. Firorexca P. KAHN and signed by 
R. Stanley Dollar. It reads as follows: 

“Was very much surprised to learn the other day that Senate bill 
3574, known as King bill, has passed Senate. This is a very vicious 
piece of legislation and extremely detrimental to everybody in the 
foreign trade, Sincer hope we can count on your support to defeat 
this bill in the House Kindest regards 

It will be noted that the objection to the bill on the part of Mr. 
Dollar is general. He says: “ This is a very vicious piece of legisla- 
tion and extremely detrimental to everybody in the foreign trade.” 











Mr. Dollar is here evidently speaking for foreign as well as American 
vessels, and he admits that it applies equally to all nations’ vessels. 

The second telegram from the Pacific coast was also addressed to 
the Hon. FLrorence P. Kann and signed “ Pacific American Steamship 
Association.” It reads as follows: 

“Advised that King bill (S. 3574) will be heard by House Immigra- 
tion Committee 10 o’clock a. m., February 23. This bill would consider- 
ably cripple operations of American vessels engaged in offshore trades 
and give Japanese vessels opportunity to monopolize Pacific trade. In 
view of the vital importance to American shipping and commerce, we 


respectfully ask that you oppose this bill before House Immigration 
Committee.” 
Here you will note the expression, “This bill would considerably 


cripple operations of American vessels engaged in offshore trades and 
give Japanese vessels opportunity to monopolize Pacific trade.” Here 
the suggestion is made that the passage of the bill would be of great 
advantage to the Japanese. One member of the committee from the 
Pacific and one from the Atlantic opposed the bill in the committee, 
Mr. Bacon, of New York, suggesting that it would be very detrimental 
to Japanese because it might seriously delay some of their vessels. It 
was on the principle that no white seaman would sail together with 
Japanese. It might well be that this bill would hit the Japanese ves- 
sels bard if their seamen should desert, but in that case how could it 


possibly assist the Japanese in monopolizing the Pacific trade, as the 
objection runs in the telegram from the Pacific-American Steamship 


Association quoted above, 

Japanese steamship companies, however, have consented to increase 
the wages of their seamen for the third time, so that now the Japanese 
pay more wages than the general wages paid by the French or Italians, 
and aside from that they are paying premiums for continuous service, 
specifically with a view of diminishing desertions, which during the last 
fiscal year, according to the report, amounted to only 70 persons. 

The contention that the Japanese will have the advantage over 
English, Dutch, and other vessels coming to ports of the United States 
by being permitted to bring orientals when other ships could not is an 
idea sponsored by the Pacific-American Steamship Association, and the 
answer is that Japanese can bring Japanese—to prevent that would 
constitute an embargo—but they can not bring other persons excluded 
for racial or other causes, and in this they are on an equality with all 
other nations. 

Mr. Coert Du Bois, chief of the visa section of the Department of 
State, was present. Part of his testimony is as follows: 

“From the viewpoint of our foreign relations, the worst feature is 
the apparent departure from the time-honored practice of considering a 
foreign ship in our ports as a bit of the territory of its flag. Under 
existing international practice any undesirable alien arriving in a for- 
eign port is detained aboard the ship and leaves with the ship ‘if the 
government of the country considers he can not be landed under 
laws.’ This bill violates international comity in that it 


its 
proposes to 


| enforce a domestic law by taking seamen off foreign ships in our ports— 
| presumably by force, if necessary—and sending them home on another 


ship. There is no doubt that this would lead to complications 
matter how carefully and discreetly the provisions were enforced. 

“The bill is not on its face discriminatory against any country, but 
since certain practices have grown up in the merchant marines of vari- 
ous countries, its effect can not fail to be discriminatory. Take the 
British tramp trader, for example, which may touch its home port once 
in four years. Those which trade in the Indian Ocean or the Orient 
habitually carry Lascars or orientals in their crews. In the course of 
their voyaging they may get a cargo—jute, for example—for the United 
States. The master’s alternative is to ship a new crew of white sailors, 
charging the difference in cost on the freight, or to refuse to accept a 
cargo for an American port. Multiply this instance by several hundred 
each year and the accumulated effect on our regulations with other 
maritime nations is obvious. * * * It is going to be difficult to 
convince the British, French, or the Netherlands Governments that such 
a wide difference in practical effect is not discrimination in favor of the 
Japanese.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Du Bois’s testimony may be divided into 
three aspects: First, the “international relations” in which he pleads 
for the continuation or rather the restoration of a condition gradually 
brought about by treaties under which a vessel visiting another soy- 
ereignty carried with her the laws of the sovereignty of the flag under 
which she sailed. So far as the United States is concerned, that in- 
ternational arrangement was abolished on the part of the United States 
when the seamen’s act was passed and the treaties standing in the way 
were abrogated. The idea that vessels might go everywhere under the 
law of their own sovereignty had been set aside at an earlier date by 
Great Britain, when laws dealing with load line, seaworthiness, and 
minimum manning were passed for vessels under the British flag and 
made applicable to all nations’ vessels coming to or sailing from British 
ports. The international arrangement had likewise been set aside when 


no 


Australia insisted that the loading and discharging of vessels in her 
ports was to be done according to decisions handed down by the court 
of arbiiration under the arbitration law of Australia. 
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When an effort is made to compel the shipping of the 
to obey domestic law, we met by that 


discriminatory against the United States and unpatriotic 


ian 
be |} 


no applicat ! e | ted States 
to 


in a harbor of the United States 


the vessel, has 


amendment the Constitution and decisions 


by courts that a vessel 
is not a 
United States 
such la 

If 
be made applicable to all nations’ vessels, American and foreign alike, | 
we are met by the assertion that it is contrary to comity and will result 
in Nothing result year after | 
year passes, the evil grows, the violations of law become flagrant | 
and the to the United Staies becomes more pronounced, 
yet nothing can be done, we are impaled upon one of the 
horns of this dilemma. Surely this to apply to immigration. 

The report of the Commissioner Immigration for 1928 says that 
12,357 seamen deserted their in of the United States 
during the fiscal year. During the same fiscal year 17,272 were 
board their vessels, which, if they were bona fide seamen, was contrary | 
to law and the Constitution of the United States (Amendment XIII) ; 
that 3.295 were not on the crew lists (evidently stowaways) and 448 
were placed in immigration stations to be placed again on the vessels, 
also against law, and if they were in fact seamen, they could, if they 
had any friends, have been released on habeas corpus. the inno- | 
cent are punished in place of the guilty. 

If this open side door is permitted to stand open, the number of ex- 
cluded when they are in fact immigrants, 
together with the number of those smuggled in by the vessels coming 
from foreign ports to ports of the United States, will ultimately grow 
to be greater than the number that may come legally according to the 
immigration law of 1924. | 

The annual report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
1928 contains a warning about the situation into which this country at 
present is drifting. It reads as follows: 

“Seamen: As indicated in the last annual report, the trouble confront- 
ing the service in the control of alien seamen is the most difficult and 
vexatious with which it has to deal. As the immigration laws have | 
been tightened up from time to time, the problem has been correspond- 
ingly accentuated. Particularly is this true since the adoption of the 
numerical-limitation policy, as expressed by the acts of 1921 and 1924. 
As has been previously pointed out, seamen occupy a privileged position 
in the scheme of things ; commerce must not be unduly hampered, seamen 
come and go largely at will, and the crux of the problem is to prevent 
aliens gaining a foothold in this country in the guise of seamen.” 

The report On the King bill (S. 717) “to provide for the deportation 
of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes,” is No. 1037, first ses- 
sion, Seventieth Congress. There was no minority report. It was called 
up in the Senate three times and objections were made each time. 

Your petitioners hambly pray that the bill may be given consideration 
by the Senate at the earliest possible time in order that the House may 
have an opportunity to act on it early in this session. 

On behalf of all the seamen. 

Most respectfully submitted. 
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ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen’s Union of America, 
and Chairman of ite Legislative Committee. 

Following are copies of letters from the consuls: 

AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Antwerp, Belgium, May 15, 1929. 
Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Care of American Consul, Hamburg, Germany, 

Sir: Pursuant to your request delivered personally on the 11th in- 
stant during your recent visit to Antwerp, I take pleasure in informing 
you that during the months of January, February, and March, of the 
calendar year, there were visaed at this office 109 crew lists, and that | 
the total of seamen included in such lists was 4,938. The last-named | 

i 





particular disregards, of course, duplications in names of seamen appear 


ing in more than one crew list. The details by months are as follov s: | 


| me 


| Mr. ANDREW 
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Number of 
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Amsterdam 
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CONSULAR SERVI 


May 1 
Hon, ANDREW FURUSETH, 

Care of American Consulate, Genera, 

MY DEAR MR. FuRUSETH: In fulfillment 

ure in stating that the number of seamen, 

appearing on the crew lists visaed 


Switzerland, 
of 


exclusive 


my promise I 


of 


take pleas- 
officers 


the 


licensed 
at this consulate 
months of February, March, and April, 1929, was as 


general during 
follows: 


an. Foreign 


Amer 


February, 1929. 
March, 1929____. 
April, 1929... 


I believe that those are the figures you if not let 

know and I shall be glad send you anything else we may have. 

I have already taken steps to obtain a copy of the law you mentioned 

and if it is not too long I shall have it translated diately Oth 
wise, I hope you will give me a few days to complete it, 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I r 
Very respectfully yours, 


wished but please 


to 


imme r- 


main 


CHAS, I 
American Con 


Hoover 
ul General. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR 
Bremen, Germany 


SERVICE 
May 2), 1929 
FURUSETH, 
Care of the American Consulate, Geneva, Switzeriand 

Sir: Complying with your request to furnish the number of seamen 
visaed on crew lists of ships clearing from this port and Bremerhaven 
between February 1 and April 30, 1929, I 
were 10,814 names visaed. This 
officers. 

Very respectfully yours, 


that there 


licensed 


beg to 


inform you 


number does not include 


J. Et 
American V ice 


BLACK, 
in Charge. 
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AMERICAN 
AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Hamburg June 4, 1929. 


CONSULAR SERVICE, 


Ge rmany 


Capt. ANDREW FURUSETH, 


Care of the 


Consulate 
Geneva, 


imerican General, 
Sivitcerland 
the recent 
March of 


95 alien, 31 


Sie: the 
lists visaed during January, 
office totaled 128, 
plementary 

Th 


tod 


during 
February, and 
distributed as follows: 


Regarding request made visit here, crew 
this year by this 


American, 2 sup- 


of 


foreigners 


number such crew lists 
1,081 Americans 
Trusting this information will be of service to you, I am, 


Very 


persons on totaled 9,818, of which 


s were and 
respectfully yours, 
E. TaLBsor SMITH, 
American Consul in Charge 
AMERICAN SERVICE, 
AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 


CONSULAR 


Oslo, Norway, August 28, 1929. 


Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen’s Union of America, 
Care of the American Consulate General, Oslo, Norway. 

Sir: In answer to your inquiry, I take pleasure in advising you that 
official records of this consulate general show that 1,365 seamen ap 
peared on crew lists visaed by this office for vessels from Oslo to the | 
United States during the first quarter of 1929. The above number is 


exclusive of ships’ officers, 
I am, very respectfully yours, 
THOMAS H. BBRVAN, 
American Consul General. 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SBERVICH, 


Stavanger, Norway, August 28, 1929. 


Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President of the International Seamen’s Union, 
Care of the American Consulate, Bergen. 
Sir: In compliance with the request of the American consul general 


of Oslo, I have to inform you that the total number of seamen, ex- 


cluding officers who appeared on crew lists visaed at this consulate from 
January 1 to April 1, 1929, was 130 


Very respectfully yours, 
F. C, SIGMOND, 
American Vice Consul in Charge. 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Bergen, Norway, August 30, 1929. 
Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen’sa Union 
Care of the American Consulate, Bergen 
Sik: In response to your request, I take pleasure in furnishing you 
with the following statistics concerning the number of seamen, exclusive 


of officers, who have left the port of Bergen for the United States dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1929: 


{ 
| 


| 
Members | In transit 





of crews | as passen- | 
of ships gers to join 
Month bound for | Norwegian | Total 

United shipsin | 

States United | 

ports | States | 

— $< $ $$$ eee = | 
January 255 | 12 267 
February . milesceiteiebibtiad 324 | 12 | 336 
March cneeiitnnines 597 | 6 608 
Total, first quarter oe: 1, 206 

| 


I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
Mavrice C. Prierce, 


American Consul, 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICB, 
Glasgow, C. 2, Scotland, July 18, 1929. 
Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President of the International Seamen’s Union of 


Care of 


imerica, 
imerican Conaulate General, London, England, 
With reference to your recent inquiry, I bave to inform you that 
5.220 seamen (exclusive of licensed officers) were included in crew lists 
visaed at this office during the months January, February, March, 1929. 
Trusting that this information may be of utility to you, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 


SiR: 


G. E. CHAMBERLIN, 
American Consul General in Charge. 
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AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Liverpool, England, July 17, 1929. 
Mr. 


ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen’s Union, 
Care of American Consulate General, 
18 Cavendish Square, London, W. I. 

Sik: Referring to your recent call here, I give you below the informa- 
tion requested : 

The total number of seamen whose names were visaed on alien-crew 
lists presented at this office during January, February, and March, 1929, 
is 15,144. 

The total number of seamen who substituted other seamen who failed 
to join ships during tke months of January, February, and March, 1929, 
is 74. 

Very respectfully yours, PuHiLie HOLLAND, 

American Consul General in Charge. 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 

AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cardiff, Wales, July 11, 1920. 
ANDREW FURUSETH, Esq., 
President of the International Seamen's Union of America, 
Washington, D. C. (now sojourning in Cardiff, Wales). 

Dear Str: In compliance with your request, I have carefully examined 
the crew lists of vessels visaed at this consulate during the three months 
ended March 31, 1929, and find that during that period 1,077 seamen of 
alien nationality and 203 seamen of American nationality were included 
in such lists. These crew lists visaed at this consulate consist of 
original crew lists of ships commencing their voyage to the United 
States at Cardiff, Swansea, or one of the other ports of the Cardiff 
consular district, and of supplementary crew lists of vessels which have 
commenced their voyage to the United States elsewhere. The original 
crew lists may include the names of seamen who have been signed on 
at a port in this district or at the last port from which the ship sailed. 
The supplementary crew lists include only the names of those seamen 
who have been signed on at this port and whose names do not appear 
on the original crew lists which were visaed at ports outside of this 
consular district. 

Hoping that the above information fully answers your inquiry, I 
remain, 

Very respectfully yours, RaLtpu C. Bussmr, 
American Consul. 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
18 Cavendish Square, London, W. I., England, July 22, 
ANDREW Furuseru, Esq., 
President International Seamen’s Union, 
Care of the American Consulate General, London, England. 

Sir: In accordance with your request of June 29, 1929, the following 
statement is submitted covering the number of seamen names 
appeared on visaed crew lists of vessels leaving London bound for 
American ports during the first three months of the current year: 


1929. 
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Number of seamen 














Foreign 
vessels 






Total 
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Very respectfully yours, 


ALBERT HALSTEAD, 
American Consul General, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 515) to extend the 





1950 


1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a former employee of ihe Govern- 
ment Dairy Farm, Beltsville, Md. 

The also announced the House insis 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the 
10813) making appropriations for the gov 
of Columbia and other activities cl 
against 


June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


messa ce that Led 


bill 


OM ILS 


(Hi. R. 


argeable in whole or in 


part 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 

INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE EXHIBITION AT DRESDEN, GERMANY 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the Chair may lay before the 
Senate amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 2414. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2414) 
authorizing the Government of the United States to participate 
in the International Hygiene Exhibition at Dresden, Germany, 
from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, which were, on page 1, 
line 9, to strike out “a joint exhibit” and insert “ representa- 
tives,” and on the same page, line 11, to strike out “ $10,000” 
and insert “ $5,000.” 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. That course is agreeable to me, and I hope 
the motion will be adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATIONS BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. BORAH. I wish to offer a resolution. I do not think 
it will lead to any discussion and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. If it should lead to discussion, I would not press it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 295), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Tariff Commission is hereby directed to investt- 
gate the differences In the cost of production between the domestic 
article and foreign article and to report upon the earliest date prac- 
ticable upon the following articles: Shoes, both men’s and women’s 
shoes; furniture; cement; hose; shovels; spades; scoops 


; forks; rakes; 
seythes ; 


sickles; grass hooks; corn knives; and drainage tools. 

This request is made under and by virtue of section 336, and the 
following sections, of the new tariff act, passed and approved on the 
17th day of June, 1930. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not desire to object, but I ask that it 
be amended by adding “ electric bells” and “ wire netting.” 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to the modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. MoNARY. In the absence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I shall object and ask that the resolution 
go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
over. 


Is there objection to the considera- 


On objection, the resolution will go 


MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published in 
the Recorp an editorial in reference to the Muscle Shoals situa- 
tion and the responsibility of the President from the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer. 

I also desire to read a telegram sent by the Chamber of 


Commerce of the City of Johnson City, Tenn., to the chamber of | 


commerce at Sheffield, Ala., which telegram reads as follows: 
(Telegram ] 
JoHNSON CITY, TENN., June 1, 1930. 
J. G. BAKER, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Sheffield, Ala,.: 
We are informed Reece for any compromise acceptable to President 
Hoover. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer of Saturday, June 14, 


1930] 
PEOPLE OR POWER TRUST? 

Not long ago the Senate again passed the Norris bill for the com- 
pletion of Muscle Shoals and its operation for the benefit of all the 
people. When the measure reached the House, it soon became apparent 
that it had struck the same sort of snag it struck in the Coolidge 
administration. Only then the House refused to heed White House 
objections and passed the measure. If President Coolidge had signed 
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benefits of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, | the bill 


rnment of the District | 


the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending | 


| that 
compromise, 


| has been negligible 
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presented to him, nearing 


and soon Ur 


Shoals would now b com 
] power at a pri hat 
lesson OF the low cost a 


Coolidg 


Muscle 


' } ’ 
i ‘K 


would give a daily object 


produced, But Mr. 


which power can be 
, uBwilling te put down in black 
favoring tbe power 


out the 


ind white 
his re ons for combine, ve it 
which President 
rk was suspended on Muscle Shoals 
the 


u por net vet 
This was but 


urrying policy Lliarding deter 
ned upon when we 


This year, after ! 


ad passed the again 
House in order to meet every possible o 
had been presented Senator Norris agreed to accept an au 
a private company might operate in the production of 
seemed to satisfy those Congressmen w hx 
Muscle Shoals over to the 


Senate } Norris bill and the 


had not concurred jection that 
iendment that 
fertilizer. This 
were not interested in turning 
power combine, 

Members of the Hous 


There is now an impasse 


sut yesterday the news came 

committee had refused the 
Mr. Livingstone, Washington 
correspondent of the News and Observer, in his yesterday's dispatches 
says: “ Unless President interests himself speedily in Muscle 
Shoals legislation southern Senators said to-day that hope of legislation 
at this session is dead.” He added, “ Senator Buack declared ‘ the fate 
of Muscle Shoals is now squarely up to the White House," and he 
added that “ the compromise offered by the Senate was in line with the 
views expressed by President Hoover in his campaign speech at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., in the fall of 1928.” 

It is now 13 years since the Federal Government enterprised the con 
struction of Muscle Shoals. When the United States entered the World 
War the entire dependence of the allied governments for nitrates was 
upon the Chilean mines, Chile had borrowed millions from Germany 
and influential factors in Chile were pro-German If Germany could 
shut the Allies off from Chilean nitrates they would be impotent. There 
was also the fear of not being able to secure sufficient ships to bring 
nitrates from Chile to this country and to Europe. There was also the 
U-boat menace, which might sink the ships en route from Chile to this 
country. There was still another serious danger. The nitrates from 
Chile had to come through the Panama Canal, and from the day war 
was declared the Army and Navy authorities were anxious lest an 
enemy submerine or bomb from an airplane should put the canal out 
ef commission. It was, therefore, deemed of the highest importance 
that this country and the allied nations should be freed from complete 
dependence upon Chilean nitrates. 

The mighty power generated at Muscle Shoals offered the opportuuity 
for the Government to make its own nitrates. 
pressed by the ablest engineers and experts. It was undertaken pri 
marily to secure an independent supply of nitrates for war, and in 
peace times to manufacture fertlizer with the purpose of selling surplus 
power to municipalities and industries. The Government spent $150 
000,000 and completed a portion of the project before the armistice, 
and work for its completion went on until the Herding administration 
It was soon apparent that Mr. Weeks, Secretary of War, under whose 
direction the work was to proceed, was hostile to the completion and 
operation of Muscle Shoals by the Government, and President Harding 
took the same position. Incidentally or otherwise, the Alabama Power 
Co. and all the big power companies were keenly interested to prevent 
Government completion and operation. The reason for the opposition 
of the power companies is easy to understand. They wished to obtain 
Muscle Shoals for themselves and enjoy the big profit that its opera 
tion would bring to their coffers. Another reason, and this operated 
alike with those power companies not expecting to obtain a lease as 
those desiring a share in a lease, was this: 


the Republican 


Hoover 


Work began, it was 


If power was produced at 


| Muscle Shoals at much less cost than power companies were charging 


for their production, how could they continue to demand a much 
larger price than Uncle Sam was able to produce it and sell it to his 
customers? A standing object lesson of extortéonate charges was what 
the power companies wished to prevent at all hazard. And that is the 
reason why Muscle Shoals has not been completed. Some people op- 
pose anything looking to Government operation, but their opposition 
in comparison with the powerful influence and 
lobbying exercised by the power companies to prevent the completion 
of Muscle Shoals unless the law also compelled its lease to power com 
panies or other concerns in close association with them. They 
produced a stalemate for 13 years. 

A few days ago, when Senator Norris agreed to accept the plan said 
to have been outlined by President Hoover in his Elizabethton speech, 
it was believed that the deadlock would be broken. And then Rexrcn, 
Republican, of Tennessee, who had been thought to be favorable, joined 
the other two Republicans in declining the compromise offered. Why? 
Mr. Livingstone quoted Representative Quin, one of the conferees, as 
saying that Reece was “ acting under orders of the Republican dictators 
of the House.” Senator BLack said, “ Muscle Shoals 
up to the White House.” 

That put the responsibility up to President Hoover. Yesterday Mr. 
ALMON, an Alabama Congressman, anxious to see the great project com 
pleted, went to see Mr. Hoover to urge him to act. He was told by 
Mr. Hoover that he was “sick and tired of having the blame for the 
deadlock laid on the President,” and he said he wanted Congress to 
send him a bill. While he will not approve the Norris Government 
operation bill (he ought to be glad to sign his name to that measure), 


have 


is now squarely 
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studied the compromise measure nor | Steiwer Thomas, Idaho Vandenberg Walsh, Mont. 
Stephens Thomas, Okla. Wagner Watson 
sotiiitien Tile (hited aves Townsend Walcott ' Wheeler 
anson rrammell Walsh, Mass. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
stcititienns' Incitiiien swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Renate: “eeenaea Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I wish to proceed to dis- 
eo Gb etn ee preliminary way the substitute n w pending for the 
moot paragraph in the river and harbors bill describing the 
Illinois waterway. 

The amendment which has been submitted by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] represents the climax in long- 
time negotiations which have sought to find a common ground, 
fair and just to all concerned in respect to this long-time con- 
troversy, and which will permit the proposed Illinois waterway 
successfully to proceed with the common benediction of all the 

| Great Lakes States and without jeopardy to any other water 

transportation already existing. 
We believe that the pending amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, will accomplish this precise net result. Inasmuch 
is I handled these negotiations in their earlier stages—and 


word, saying that 


id not keep hands 


articularly when the bill was before the Senate Commerce 
om e—prior to the time when the problem becanre largely 
one of finding legalistic expression for a legalisiic doctrine, it is 
| chronological appropriate that I should a quaint the Senate 
iminaries. Having done so, I shall give way to 


I 
( 


Senator from Wisconsin to complete the presentation, inas 
much as he took up and finished the negotiations at the point 
where the need for a lawyer, as well as for a friend of the Great 
Lakes, entered the equation. 

Wisconsin [Mr. The point at issue, as I see it, Mr. President, has not been 
s 12 to 25, ir and is not now whether this Illinois waterway shall be federal- 
12, inclusive, and | ized at a present Federal expense of seven and one-half million 
dollars That proposition is cheerfully conceded by the so 
| called lake States, provided only that it shall not trespass upon 
) . the needed natural resources of the Great Lakes and shall not 
n bis report in | @Stablish new rights of diversion at Chicago beyond the recent 
‘ted as to require | adjudication of these rights by the Supreme Court of the United 

an be practically States in whatevei de gree those findings are applicable. 
efol. waterway ‘ The point at issue has not been and is not now a question 
‘priated for this | Whether a commercially useful water link between the Lakes 
urthoe. Thnt.thé and the Mississippi and the Gulf is a good thing. We join in 
enetien Comet coluplete assent to its utility. The only question at issue, I 
yrted in volume | T@Peat, is whether this new barge canal shall possess the right, 
Original—Octo- | Without specific and affirnrative warrant of Congress to throw 
and others, and | Open the Great Lakes for a flow of water diverted from one 
; ; natural watershed to another, which heretofore has been denied 
es reported as | 9 the courts, and which, according to competent engineering 
age 179. is hereby | “Uthority, is not needed in good faith to accomplish the whole 

ie erway: Provided | Project described in this paragraph. 
es lee ste adie atamiedienaie: An Re duced to simplest terms, Mr. President, the controversy 
nanatiiamen atte, ihe, amb tihin/ eine submits this query to the Senate for decision : Shall the Hlinois 
ac stieses sneamniaend cal enna Miah iain required oat barge canal be federalized on a basis of fixed and adjudicated 
to meet the needs of a commercially useful | imitations upon the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
; and without the impairment of whatever legal rights both 
anemones the maaulte of.auckh etuie aa watersheds may now enjoy, or shall this diversion now be 
al lees la staal iia eee licensed, entirely within the sole discretion of W ar Department 
needa of such waterway and that can | C2imeers, at a point in excess of existing diversion rights and 
Lemahw eilactine tine att steeatem onaiian: eat, Cue Se the legitimate needs of the barge canal as de- 
2 = scribed in Senate Docunrent No. 126, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, which is basic authority for the action which 
the Senate is now invited to take? 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the We who disagree, Mr. President, with the contemplated form 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE Mr. President, will the Senator from | of the warrant for federalization are ready to join in taking 
Michigan yield to me for the purpos« suggesting the absence | over the canal; we are ready to relieve Illinois of its unfinished 
of a quorum‘ and temporarily insolvent task; we are ready to complete it as 
Nhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan | &@ commercially useful waterway in all respects and as defined 
eld to the Senator from Wisconsin for that purpose? in Senate Document No. 126; we are ready to order a new sur- 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I do. vey to determine what changed flow, if any, from Lake Michi- 
Mr LA FOLLETTE. I suggest t ab of a quorum. gan is necessary to make a commercially useful waterway ; 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. and, in the event that these prior reports prove to be inadequate, 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and t following Senators | 2nd in the event that this necessity is greater than the flow 
wered to their names: now legally available, we are ready sympathetically to let a 
Cutting eee wuiininns subsequent Congress determine this subsequent issue in so far 
Dal Hayden atterson as it may have the constitutional right. All this we are ready 
Deneen Hebert *hipps and willing to do, and it is so set forth in the substitute 
i a : offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, a substitute which I am 
Gillett aa -ansdell told is not entirely unacceptable to some of the Illinois water- 
Glass Kendrick teed way leaders themselves. But we are not willing, Mr. President, 
entanareniets La roll tte oe a to write a blanket warrant, limited only by vague-and elastic 
jum” McCulloch Robsion, Ky. — generalities, which could justify the ultimate and permanent 
Hale McKellar Sheppard — recurrence of large diversions which could seriously lower the 
arte is 7 = — ah — levels of the Great Lakes, jeopardize the vast interests of other 
Hastings Metcalt Smoot States that are common partners in the possession of these 
Hatfield Norris Steck lakes, affront Canada’s treaty rights and renew what the Su- 


inst Llinois and 


said Senate document, and shall, on or before 


end that Congress 
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preme Court of the United States already has described as a 
costly wrong to the Commonwealths of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Mr. President, before I sketch in the details of this con- 
troversy. I beg of the Senate to understand why some of us feel 
so deeply upon this matter. 


a journalistic heat on both sides of the controversy which has 
not tended to the real illumination of the subject. This is un- 
fortunate. 
I prefer to stand upon the equities; 
that my able and cherished friend, 


and I 
the 


am 
senior 


very 


Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]}, will be very glad to join me in leaving | 
the | 


acrimonious personalities and vicious insinuations out of 
problem and let it stand upon its merits. 

lilinois sees in this problem which we are about to discuss noth- 
ing more apparently than a speculative prospectus for a new 
barge canal, which may or may not justify the optimism of its 
promoters. From the Illinois viewpoint that is the paramount 
concern—a prospective barge canal. We upon our part, Mr. 
President, see in these equities, in addition, the commercial 
welfare of the Great Lakes. Rightly or wrongly, we are im- 
placably convinced that the Great Lakes have a vital stake in 
this concern; and, Mr. President, I want other Senators from 
other States to realize, in comparable terms, what we 
this means to us. I want them to know why we deem the essen- 
tial and legitimate protection of these Lakes so vital. 

I find upon the walls of the Senate Chamber a number of 
charts, which undoubtedly my able friend from linois intends 


to use by way of putting emphasis upon the importance of the | 
the | 


barge canal, beginning at Chicago, as a link probably in 
inland waterway development of the Nation. 1 concede in ad- 
vance the importance of the inland waterway and its comple- 
tion; but, Mr. President, let not the emphasis be taken from 


what is fundamentally the most important maritime unit in the | 


whole life of the Republic, namely, water transportation upon 
the Great Lakes. 
Now, let me prove how literally true it fs that the Great 


less asset of a great people. 


water-borne commerce in 1926; the Saulte Ste. Marie Channel 
earried 85,680,000 tons in a season of about seven months. 
Compare this with 25,800,000 tons in 12 months at 
27,000,000 tons at the Suez, and 5,400,000 tons in the famous 
Manchester Ship Canal. 
the 
the other great ship canals combined. 
ing 
the Senate is asked to pass. 

In 1928 the grand total, unadjusted, of all the water-borne 
commerce, foreign and domestic, in all the ports and on all the 
waterways of the United States was 768,981,440 tons. Thirty- 
five per cent of this grand total rode upon the Great Lakes. 
Here upon these inland Lakes is more than twice the commerce 
of the entire Pacific coast and almost four times the commerce 
of the entire Gulf coast. Such a commerce is not lightly to be 
exposed to jeopardy, Mr. President, nor is it to be ignored in 
behalf of some barge canal prospectus, no matter how ambitious. 

Let me make a few port comparisons. They will bring home 
the visualization more intimately to Senators from 
States, Senators who are justly proud of their own great cities 
and their own famous harbors. 
be the extent of their own anxiety and what would be the 
unsurrendering zeal of their own efforts if any threat, whether 
meditated or not, should seem to jeopardize in any degree the 
water resources of their harbors, their commerce, and their 
ports. Let them, by the same token, realize the importance 
which we are bound to attach to our water resources, and let 
them sympathize with our attitude of unwillingness to indulge 
any unlimited speculative hazard, be it great or small, to the 
harbors, commerce, and the ports upon the Great Lakes. 

What would the Senators from Massachusetts say to any 
remote possibility of damage to Boston Harbor? Yet I call 
their attention to the fact that for the calendar year 1928 the 
total commerce in the 12 rivers, bays, and channels constituting 
Boston harbor was 17,200,000 tons, while the commerce in the 
harbor at Toledo, Ohio, alone was 18,500,000 tons. Toledo, on 
the Great Lakes, is a greater port in tonnage than Boston on 
the ocean. 

Everybody knows the importance of water-borne commerce at 
Portland, Oreg. In 1928 it totaled 9,165,000 tons. Probably no 
Senator in this Chamber, on the other hand, ever heard of the 
little town of Calcite, Mich. Yet Calcite’s harbor in the same 
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| but 
| topped it with 6,600,000 tons 
This whole battle, now and for many years past, has evoked | 


I shall decline to embrace this lexicon of anathema; | 
certain | 


think | 


| tons of harbor 


| that 
4 : | Cleveland, with 
Lakes are precisely what I have declared them to be, the price- 


< 3 ; 7 . $ P premise is fundamentally 
The Detroit River, Mr. President, carried 95,000,000 tons of | 

Panama, | 
In other words, the Detroit River and | 


Seo Channel carry almost twice as much commerce as all | 


These are facts concern- | tong 
the importance of the transportation equipment upon which | 


| immediately as a vital consideration not to be 


seaport | 


Let them ponder what would | 
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year accommodated over 2,000,000 more tons than the harbor at 
Portland, Oreg. 

The Harlem River at New York is one of the busiest streams 
in the continent. Its water-borne tonnage in 1928 was 6,200,000, 
the comparatively unknown harbor of Agate Bay, Minn., 


Mobile, Ala., is a key maritime point and of vital concern, as 
no one will deny. Mobile Harbor’s tonnage in 1928 was 4,100,000, 
while the proud and aggressive little city of Escanaba, Mich., 
a harbor on upper Lake Michigan, passed Mobile by 50 per cent 
and registered 6,300,000 tons 

Florida is justiy proud of her growing ports, and fights with 
out remission for their welfare But I want Florida to realize 
for our sake that her Jacksonville, with 3,100,000 tons 
of water-borne traffic, is matched and more than doubled by the 
harbor of Ashland, Wis., with 7,900,000 tons; and that her busy 
Tampa, with 3,200,000 tons, is surpassed by Rouge River, Mich., 

njure the great and San Fran- 


wit! 1.600.000 tons. ‘ 

isco Bay—the Golden Gat with her 16 water p , includ 
ing Oakland and Richmond Harbors. The able §$ rs from 
California would sooner resign from body ths col it to 
any threat against the resources with which San 3 
accommodates 41,000,000 tons of commerce 
Great Lakes States and their Senators 
when the harbor of Duluth alone accommodates 53 
of commerce, which is 12,000,000 exc the 
traffic in San Francisco Bay. Tacoma, Wash., had 5,500,000 
raffic in the year with the Pacific 
at her door. Sandusky, Ohio, passes Tacoma and re 
7,611,000 tons, with only Lake Erie at her door 

Texas is a Commonwealth of noble citie 
plete and ambitious acknowledgment of the vivid impo 
water transportation. The Senators from Texas would fight to 
the finish for the ports of Galveston and Houston. They will 
not be unsympathetic to our anxieties upon the Great Lakes 
when I remind them that their Galveston, with 5,100,000 tons 
is matched by Wisconsin's Milwaukee with 7,900,000 tons: and 
their Houston, with 12,900,000 tons, is matched by Ohio's 
13,400,000 tons. 
I do not want to weary the Senate with statistics: yet this 
important, because, after all, we are 
about to assess the relative importance of one barge canal pros- 


noted 


this 
nnual Surel he 
can be no less vigilant 
(00.000 tons 
tons in entife 
1928 Ocean 
visters 
where there is com- 


| pectus against the existing resources of a multitude of Great 


Lakes ports and the business they now do in actual present fact. 
So I hurry on with these addition thumb-nail comparisons 
The port of Providence, R. L. handled 4,800,000 tons of traffi 
in 1928. The port of Fairport, Ohio, handled 5,600,000 tons in 
the same year. Baltimore, 17,000,000 tons. Buffalo, 21,000,000 


Honolulu—at the crossroads of 

Ludington, Mich—on the rim 
tons. 

San Juan, P. R., 1,000,000 tons. Alpena, Mich., 1,800,000 tons. 

If anybody were proposing legislation here that affected the 
commercial resources of the harbors at Honolulu or at San 
Juan or any other of these great cities, it would be recognized 
lightly deter 
mined. Yet here is the factual demonstration that in terms 
of real commerce for the United States these ports upon the 
Great Lakes outweigh all of the greatest cities under the flag 
in their potentialitic 

Charleston (S. C.) 
2,900,000 tons of annual traffic. Marquette Bay and Harbor in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan has 4,000,000 tons. 

Mr. President, Chicago also is a giant factor in this lake 
commerce. I pay her full tribute upon this score. Her com- 
parable tonnage in the same year of 1928 was 17,800,000 tons. 
She shares our lake vicissitudes. But the fact that she may 
be willing to gamble, as we see it, in lake levels—with no 
seeming disposition to share our fears but with an evident 
expectation to gain in the final balance sheet—is no reason why 
all the rest of us should be ordered by this Congress to sub 
ordinate our tempered opinions to hers. 

If I seem to be particularly persistent in pleading for reason 
able consideration for the Michigan point of view, please remem 
ber that our natural resources are affected in greater degre 
than those of anybody -with the exception of 
Canada—because Michigan has 2,391 miles of shore line on the 
Great Lakes, while only 60 miles of shore line lie within [linois 
New York has 719 miles; Wisconsin has 673 miles; Ohio has 
261 miles; Minnesota bas 186 miles; Pennsylvania has 55 miles 
Why, Mr. President, the State of Michigan has 16,653 square 
miles of Lake Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 
9,925 square miles of Lake Huron, and 460 square miles of 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie. Is not this an interest which entitles 


the Pacific 
of Lake 


2,100,000 tons. 
Michigan—2,500,000 


Harbor, including the Ashley River, ha 


else possible 
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to stress the need for the protection of tl integrity of our 
natural resources when it is proposed to cut through a con- 
tinental divide, erected by nature, and drain our basin in behalf 
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us, in any forum where equity and fair play presumably govern, | 


of another? Is it presumptuous, in such circumstance, that we 
should ask for a minimum of recognition for our rights after 
the courts have told us that we do not need to subrogate these 
rights to the appetites of others’ In common decency are we | 


not entitled to protest any threat of renewed trespass when the 
courts have announced with finality that such trespass is to our 
serious hurt? 

Mr. President, Major General Jadwin, while at the head of 
the Engineering Corps of the Government, wrote a very perti- 
nent paragraph upon this subject. Referring, in House Docu- 
ment No. 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to the extent of this 
navigation upon the Great Lakes, he said: 


This navigation is of immense volume, and its benefits to the 
Nation in direct savings due to low transportation charges by water 
far exceed that inticipated for a successful Mlinois channel, being con- 
servatively estimated to be at least $125,000,000 per year, sufficient to 
amortize annually the entire Federal navigation investment in lake 
harbors and channels. 


I hope this Illinois waterway will prosper to the full limit 
of imagination. But it is not sound public policy ever to subor- 
dinate the welfare of natural channels with proven utility to 
artificial channels of speculative utility. We were talking a 
few days ago about the Erie and Oswego Barge Canals. Their 
total tonnage is not more than two or three million tons, after 
an expenditure of between two and three hundred million dol- 
lars in the past 25 years. There are 23 ports on the Great 
Lakes which individually exceed this traffic. The Cape Cod 
Canal in 1928 carried only 1,400,000 tons. That traffic is ex- 
ceeded in each of 33 ports on the Great Lakes. And as for 
the majestic Mississippi River and its tributaries, including the 
Ohio River system, their gross total traffic in 1928 was 79,- 
800,000 tons; a gross total for the whole great system, serving 
half a continent, which is not so great as the tonnage passing 
through the Detroit River in seven or eight months. 

Mr. President, when the Senate considers such a factor in 
the Nation's water-borne commerce as this factor touching the 
destiny of the Great Lakes—and that is the consideration now 
before this body—the Senate dare not proceed on the basis of 
casual concerns. It dare not take a chance. It is no moment 
for free and easy latitudes and for opportunism. The Senate 
at such a moment embarks upon utterly serious business. 

Now, Mr. President, let us return to the pending and specific 
controversy. It turns on the question of water diversion from 
the Great Lakes into what heretofore has been primarily the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, but into what is now to become the 
upper outlet of this Illinois waterway to the Mississippi and the 
Gulf. 

I do not intend, in the present remarks, to go into historic 
detail. That can wait upon subsequent necessity. But I want 
the Senate to know, in general terms, that this issue is 30 years 
old and that it has raged ever since the flow ef the Chicago 
River was reversed and made to run out of Lake Michigan 
instead of into it. 

The controversy has been continuous since 1899 when the 
State of Illinois first ordered the construction of the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. It has been fought out in the administrative 
forum where the War Department tried to limit water diversion 
from Lake Michigan into this canal to 4,167 cubie feet per sec- 
ond, but confronted a continuous and persistent—and at times 
contemptuous—withdrawal of 10,000 or more cubic second-feet. 
It has been fought out in the diplomatic forum where Canada 
has repeatedly complained against diversion which she deemed 
in violation of treaty obligations protecting lake levels in these 
international border waters. It has been fought out in the 
judicial forum where, first, Judge Landis, then Judge Carpenter, 
then Special Master Hughes, and finally the Supreme Court of 
the United States, speaking through Mr. Justice Holmes, have 
intervened in behalf of the complainant Lake States consisting 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota; and where the final self-explanatory judgment of 
the Supreme Court was as follows—I read from Mr, Justice 
Holmes’s decision : 


It already has been decided that the defendants are doing a wrong 
to the complainants and that they must stop it. They must find a way 
out at their peril. We have only to consider what is possible if the 
State of Illinois devotes all its powers to dealing with an exigency to 
the magnitude of which it seems not yet to have fully awakened. If 
its constitution stands in the way of prompt action, it must amend it 
to yield to an authority that is paramount to the State. 





The Supreme Court limited diversion at Chicago to an ulti- 
mite 1,500 cubic second-feet, plus domestic pumpage, in 1938, 
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when presumably Chicago will have completed her sewage-dis- 
posal works. 

The administrative forum, the diplomatic forum, and the 
judicial forum having been exhausted, our friends from Chicago 
and from Illinois now turn to the legislative forum, precisely 
as one of the Chicago newspapers announced they would do the 
very afternoon the Supreme Court announced its conclusions. 
They turn promptly to this pending rivers and harbors bill and 
ask the Federal Government to take over the so-called Illinois 
waterway from the State and float it under Federal auspices, 
with whatever diversion from Lake Michigan should prove neces- 
sury, limited only by a few glittering generalities. 

Thus, it is that the present issue bas arisen. We of the Lake 
States have asked just one thing, namely, that the status quo 
of our legal rights should be preserved; in other words, that 
Congress should not condone diversion which the Supreme Court 


| has condemned. That, and that alone, has been the issue. 


We have not been seeking to defeat the Illinois waterway. 
We believe in it. I personally so stated at the first hearing 
upon the project. The senior Senator from Illinois, himself an 
able member of the committee, will himself thus testify. 

We have not been seeking to cheat it of an adequate flow. 
We have simply been resting our case upon the integrity of the 
report of the Chief of Engineers, as contained in Senate Docu- 
mMeut No. 126, which identifies the project in this bill. The 
Chief of Engineers and the document itself unequivocally make 
the two following statements, and by no possible process of 
logic can the conclusion be denied. First, at page 6 of this 
document the Chief of Engineers made the following statement: 


1. The 9-foot channel can be secured by various flows of water, even 
as low as 1,000 cubic feet per second. Decreasing the flow increases 
the dredging, but not in any serious amount. 


There is the first exhibit out of this document upon which 
we are asked to make our legislative findings at this hour. In 
the same document appears the following: 


2. The small amount of additional dredging necessary to produce 
such a depth, namely, 9 feet, even if the flow at Lockport be reduced 
to 1,000 cubic second-feet, has been included in this estimate, namely, 
the $7,500,000 provided in the bill. 


There is the proposition submitted to Congress by the engi- 
neers, first, that this canal can be built successfully and 
operated successfully with a thousand cubie second-feet of water 
from Lake Michigan. Secondly, that the construction necessary 
thereto is purely a problem in dredging, and that the particular 
appropriation here recommended is based upon sufficient dredg- 
ing to permit it to be operated on the basis of a thousand cubic- 
second feet. The exhibit is conclusive. 

Mr. President, it is very important indeed to bear this basic 
fact in mind as we proceed, because it is the crux of the entire 
proposition so far as the Chicago and Illinois contention is con- 
cerned. Remember that under the Supreme Court decree in 
1988 they will be entitled to 1,500 cubic-second feet, plus domes- 
tic pumpage, which is now 1,700 feet and which increases at 
the rate of 100 feet per year and which by 1938 probably will 
amount to at least 2,500 feet. Then the flow from other rivers 
entering above Lockport adds something like 750 feet more. 
In other words, under the terms of the Supreme Court decree, 
which is all we ask should be recognized, under its very terms 
there is inevitably bound to be a flow of something like 4,750 
feet at Lockport in 1938. That is more than four times the 
flow which is described in Senate Document No. 126 as the base 
of the project which we are asked to adopt. It is almost five 
times the basic and essential flow. 

Despite the orally expressed wish of General Brown for 
“more latitude” in the flow from Lake Michigan, neither he 
nor those for whom he pleads can escape the plain mandate 
in the language of the engineers’ report as contained in Senate 
Document No. 126, printed on April 7, 1930, at the instance of 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 

There it stands—the seasoned and deliberate findings of the 
engineers, and in the official document defined in the pending 
paragraph as the base and authority for the action of the 
Senate. 

There it stands. The Illinois waterway can be built with a 
flow of 1,000 cubie second-feet, and the estimates which we 


are asked to approve are made upon the basis of that flow, . 


and that flow can be provided probably four or five times over by 
the pending Blaine substitute. 

Let us not have any doubt about whether or not in the con- 
sidered opinion of the engineers the thousand cubic second-feet 
will suffice. I have before me the testimony of General 
Deakyne, a veteran engineer of the Rivers and Harbors Board, 
a man who has given the best years of his life to this great 
adventure and who knows whereof he speaks. General Dea- 
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kyne was testifying on April 4, 1930, before the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. I read from the report: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, I want to call your attention to the last para- 
graph of the Chief of Engineers’ Report, that as shown by the estimate 


prepared by the district engineer the 9-foot channel heretofore adapted by | 


Congress can be secured by various flows of water, even to as low as 
1,000 feet per second, and that decreasing the flow increases the dredg 
ing, but not to any serious amount. are in the 
report, are they not, General? 

General DeakyNne. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And it is simply a question of engineering to obtain 
a channel with the required flow of not less than 1,000 cubic feet? 

General DEAKYNE. Yes, sir. 

> * . > . . * 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to ask a question 
Deakyne, at 
Des Plaines River, 
locks and dams 
Michigan? 

General DEAKYNE. I would say no. I think we would need some 
water out of the lake if we are going to have commerce clear up to the 
capacity of the waterway. 

Mr. O'Connor. How much do you think we would find necessary? 

Generai DEAKYNE. I would say a thousand cubic feet per second. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Would be sufficient to make the connection between 
the Mississippi River and the lake? 

General DBAKYNE. Yes. 

Mr. O'Connor. Commercially navigable, or navigable from the com- 
mercial viewpoint? 

General DEAKYNE, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That thousand feet would be supplemented, 
the report shows, by, I think, 740 feet from the Fox and the Kankakee 
Rivers. 

Mr. McDUvUFFIE£. 
feet coming in there, 

+ © 7 . . . . 

The CHAIRMAN. One thousand feet. I would supplement that by 
saying that 1,000 feet would be augmented by 740 feet coming from 
the Kankakee. 

Mr. Moonry. May I ask a question? Is this appropriation of 
$7,500,000 enough to complete the canal with the thousand feet space 
there, or will it require additional money? 

General Deakynxk. That is enough with the money that the State 
still has and will spend in doing what it can. 

Mr. Moonry. As a matter of fact, the present project, with 
expenditure of $7,500,000 and a thousand feet of water, will take care 
of the improvement? 

General DRAKYNE. Yes, sir 


Those statements 


or two. 


that stream there 
that point without 


has 
below 


enough 
any 


water to 
diversion 


supply 


There is the whole thing summarized in two sentences, a 
question and an answer, a cross-examination of the chief active 


engineer in the rivers and harbors work of the Nation. 
question put to him is this: 


The present project, with this expenditure of $7,500,000, and a 
thousand feet of water, will take care of the Illinois waterway improve- 
ment, will it not, General Deakyne? 


The 


General Deakyne’s unequivocal answer is, “ Yes, sir.” 

The pending Blaine substitute provides, or at least permits, 
not only the thousand feet which General Deakyne says will 
accomplish every purpose outlined in this project, but it provides 
it at least four times over. Yet we are told that that is not 
enough. The contemplation is inscrutable. 

Major General Taylor on March 29, 1926, reported to the 
Congress that a thousand cubic second-feet would suffice. 

On March 12, 1926, Col. Spencer Cosby, division engineer in 
that area, reported that a thousand cubic feet would suffice. 

Mr. President, I call particular attention to the following sen- 
tence from House Document 1374, Sixty-first Congress: 


The claim that more than 1,000 cubic second-feet is required for pur- 
poses of navigation can not be maintained. 


There is finality in that rugged sentence. I commend it to 
the gentlemen who now make a tortuous effort otherwise. In- 
deed, I commend it to the present War Department engineers 
themselves. 

Other engineers, including Gen. Lansing Beach, have said that 
1,000 feet diversion will suffice. 
the Illinois waterway, has said that 1,000 feet will suffice. A 
select committee of the Senate, headed by the late Senator Medill 
McCormick, of Illinois, reported a few years ago that 1,200 feet 
will suffice. 

Yet when I asked in the Committee on Commerce for a specific 
limitation of 1,500 feet, representing 50 per cent in that latitude 
for which General Brown has plead, one Chicago newspaper 
promptly announced that “Government engineers and others 
have said that 1,500 feet is not enough,” and that “ Senator 
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General | 
the point where the Sanitary District connects with the | 


from Lake | 


as 


I had an idea there was about a thousand second- | 


this | 


M. G. Barnes, chief engineer of | 


10999 


in presenting to the 
enough water in it to be 


| VANDENBERG’S compromise would result 
Federal Government a ditch without 
useful.” 

Having failed to secure conseat 
could be written into the bill, although the reasons for the 
refusal are utterly beyond my power of comprehension if we 
are all in pursuit of equity, the problem became one of trying 
to agree upon legal terminology that would mutually protect 
the rights and the rational purposes of all concerned. 

The Senate committee changed the language written into the 
bill at this point by the House expressly and solely for the 
purpose of putting the entire paragraph into conference. As a 
matter of fact, the Senate language is even less acceptable than 
the House language. But it threw the subject open. 

Then began the subsequent conferences in which there was 
mutual pursuit of an acceptable substitute for both the House 
and Senate paragraphs. These were lawyers’ conferences, and 
properly so, because the basic necessity is a definition of legal 
| rights. The Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. Buaine] spoke for 
the Lake States, in conjunction with Special Assistant Attorney 
General Jackson, of Wisconsin, who has had a large role in the 
past litigation in behalf of the Lake States. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dengeen] spoke for the Illinois project. 

The substitute now offered by the Senator from Wisconsin is 
the form in which an agreement was most nearly reached. In 
other words, it is the closest thing to a meeting of minds upon 
this proposition. I shall leave to him a more formal statement 
to conclude this recitation and chronology. But before I yield 
the floor, for the time being, I want to make one or two further 
| observations. 

Every inch of water by which the levels of the Great Lakes 
are reduced is at times a matter of serious economic concern 
| to the vast Great Lakes commerce to which I previously ad- 
verted. It is a matter of concern to every cargo ship and to 
| every lake harbor when the natural level of the Lakes is at low 

cycle. Because these natural leveis have been at high cycle the 
| last two years, some of our critics have conveniently invited us 

to forget that such conditions are not standard and permanent. 

They have closed their minds to the inevitable recurrence of the 

low cycle in years to come; and, behind a well-ordered smoke 

screen, they have tried to develop the thesis that water diver 
| sion at Chicago has ceased to be of importance and has become 
| wholly academic. 

| This searcely is frank, Mr. President. There 
speculation upon the proposition. We can consult the United 
| States Lake Survey at Detroit. That survey at Detroit, re 
porting on levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron for the month 
of May, 1930, showed 0.17 foot higher than April, 1980. But 
since 1860 the May level has averaged 0.31 foot higher than 
April. Therefore we are put on notice that the cycle of reces- 
sion may have set in. 

The levels in May, 1930, are 1.08 feet lower than in May, 
1929, again suggesting the cycle of recession even though they 
still are 1.17 feet higher than the May average for the last 
10 years. 

The levels in May, 1930, are 2.83 feet above the lowest stage 
of May, 1926, although now apparently trending back in the 
low direction. But these levels in May, 1930, are 2.53 feet 
below the high stage of May, 1886. 

This latter figure is significant. It eloquently demonstrates 
the unreliability of high water. If contemporary high water 
could be trusted as a standard, the year 1886 would have dis- 
missed all fears for the future. Yet the curve has swung 
downward ever since, with only temporary recoveries. No one 
among us can foresee the vicissitudes of nature, but we can be 
warned by experience. It would be prodigal opportunism for us 
to make our plans for the future, our permanent plans, on the 
basis of any ode year’s experience. It would be the blindness 
of folly, particularly in the face of the fact that the levels iv 
May, 1930, are more than 1 foot lower than a year ago. 

I recall that James A. Garfield once warned a Republican 
National Convention, swept into a momentary frenzy of emo- 
tion, that the fate of his party was not to be determined in an 
hour of passion but in the sober judgments pronounced at the 
November fireside of the American home, just, as he said, as 
the depth of the sea ig not measured from the crest of an 
| angry wave but from the dead level of calm waters. We can 

borrow an analogy. The needs of the Great Lakes are not to be 

assessed at a fortuitous moment of relatively high water. 

They must be estimated out of the experience of the years which 

proves that relatively low water always returns. 

On the general question of what a lowering of the levels of 
the Lakes may mean in terms of dollars and cents to those who 
are partners in the ownership of this great natural resource, I 
call the attention of the Senate to a table at page 238 of House 
Document No. 4, of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, which 


to this specific figure that 





need be no 
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po out th ‘ rsion from the Great Lakes even as low as | 
(Mv) crrbyic eet represt san actu oss of $15,200,000 
M ” ] i the pie I reniark upon 
] ul)j l w I ze one editorial m the Chicago 
Tril ole subject, not rit of coutroversy, 
nD ‘ 0 ow how illy th ities of our atti- 
1 ‘ If wi lam about te 1d were a correct 
uli i ion, I hould not b i hese gentlemen 
hed le y B L belie it to be a wholly 
j 1 i I wl h i to 1 be eve 1 have failed 
( init i our point of view Pel ) typical of a 
j whic on th ubj ] 0, perhaps this 
clear u 
I i t resist for a moment the rge that many of 
! own | le vy own State have fa » be fair to th 
ttitude of tl * upon the other side, but I wond if a brief 
nal f thi torial might not help to clear the situation 
i am reading from litorial, written in perfect good faith, 
f course, on June 9, 1930 il am reading from the Chicago 
Tribune, a great bhewspaper, which rightly has won a place for 
itself as a national institution. This editorial is entitled “A 
Wuterway, but Without Water.” That is the key to the whole 
situation. Lt think I have already demonstrated to the Senate 
by ample exhibits that the waterway we are talking about 
under the Blaine substitute is not a waterway without water 
but a waterway with chance of four or five times as much 
water as the engineers state the waterwny requires, so that 
lenves the cantion to those who want to defend it. I read: 
Attempts to brir about an agreement in committee on the flow of 
water to be permitted for the Illinois waterway have apparently failed 
ind the iestion will be fought out on the floor of the Senate. 
That is right. Here we are! 
Senator Denney, speaking for the Mississippi Valley 
Ah, that is a clever touch! 
Senator DeNEBN, speaking for the Mississippi Valley, holds that the 


diversion should be determined by the War Department. 


BLANK, of Wisconsin, speaking for the so-called Lak« 


Senator 
States, wants the 
diversion limited to the maximum permitted under the recent Supreme 


Court decree in the Lake Levels case 


That is approximately correct except that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] also is proposing a free, fair, unham- 
pered survey of the actual situation as it will actually exist so 
that Congress can know prior to 1938 whether or not these 
legally adjusted flows are sufficient. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. lLoes the Senator from Michigan 
vield to the Senator from Ohio’ 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The decree of the Supreme Court specifi- 
cally provides that any interested party can appeal to the court 
for a review for the purpose of having the decree modified. Is 


not that so? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very glad the Senator brought 
that up. The Senator, of course, is entirely correct. If any 


Senator wants to take the trouble to interview General Brown, 
Chief of Engineers, he wili discover that there is only one rea- 
son why General Brown has any hesitancy whatsoever in still 
declaring without equivocation that 1,000 cubic second-feet will 
suffice for this waterway. He has just one reason. What is it? 
It is the fact that he is afraid that the Chicago sewage disposal 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. 


I think the Senator from Illinois may 
state a correct 


proposition of law, but if the Supreme Court 
should cease to be a stable and reliable agency upon which to 
depend for a rational pronouncement upon a situation of this 
haracter, then I am afraid we will never find the forum upon 
which we can depend. 

Mr. GLENN. No one is attacking the Supreme Court. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I understand. 

Mr. GLENN. The Supreme Court has said that if there is an 
rovement in plans for sewage disposal, then the Lake States, 
Michigan or Ohio, or anybody interested, can come in, and the 
flow, upon a proper showing, can be cut down. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is true, as I unde 
ough I hesitate to pass upon the legal phase. 

Mr. GLENN. If that is true, under the Blaine 
no one knows how much water will be available for the Chi- 
cago waierway canal. We may have the 1,500 feet, we may 
have 1,000 feet, we may have 500 feet, we may have even less. 
It is an unstable, indefinite, unfixed amount upon which nobody 
can depend. It is all open to changing conditions and improved 
science, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In just a moment. I would like to 
preserve the continuity of the analysis of this editorial. I think 
the Senator from Llinois is entirely justified in the point he 
makes that an appeal to the court can work both ways. 

Mr. GLENN. Or either way. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will not deny that for a moment, but 
I do deny that there is in that situation any such hazard as he 
describes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit the suggestion, in 
my opinion the position of the Senator from Illinois is wholly 


im] 


rstand it, al- 


tl 


amendment 





| in error if I read the decision of the Supreme Court correctly, 


and I expect to cover that very proposition when I discuss the 
question. 


Mr. GLENN. The Senator from Michigan agrees that I am 


| right, while his colleague, the Senator from Wisconsin, states I 


am absolutely wrong. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator from Michigan will permit me, 
I should like to read what the Supreme Court said on that 
well-settled point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the opinion rendered by the Supreme Court, 
on page 4, the court said this: 


The interests of navigation in the Chicago River as a part of the port 
of Chicago will require the diversion of an annual average of from 
1,000 cubic-feet seconds to 1,500 cubic-feet seconds in addition to the 
domestic pumpage after the sewage-treatment program has been carried 
out. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I specifically announced 
when I began that the legal phases of this argument were in the 
hands of one of the lawyer Senators, and I was diverted into 
this observation gladly, because I thought it was pertinent. I 


| do not think the Senator from Illinois fully states my position 


works either will not be fully built within the Supreme Court | 


program or that, if fully built, they may not be 100 per cent 
efficient. If they are not efficient, he fears that in order to 
further dilute the flow it may be necessary for him to increase 
his 1,000 feet ; but, as the Senator from Ohio has well indicated, 
there is another forum open to him at that moment, and that 
is the forum of the Supreme Court which has already told him 
to limit himself to 1,500 feet. I believe that Illinois and Chicago 
ean go back to that court—we, the complaining States—can go 
back to that court, and on a good-faith showing of legitimate 
facts, I have no doubt in my mind whatever that ample relief 
either way will be cheerfully granted. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senater from Dlinois? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. In connection with the interrogatory pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Ohio, is it not likewise true that 
the flow of 1,000 or 1,500 cubic feet permitted by the Supreme 
Court decision for the navigation of the Chicago River, as a 
result of improved methods of sanitation or sewage disposal, 
upon application of any interested party could be cut in two, 
could be cut to 500 or even 250 feet possibly? In other words, 
is it not an unstable, unfixed, indefinite amount that is stated? 





when he says that I fully concurred in the presentation he made. 
I gave it as my judgment that there was latitude working both 
ways under the decree; but I also stated without reservation 
that I can see no remote possible hazard in that fact to the 


| Illinois canal, because, Mr. President, as a practical proposi- 


tion—and why can we not be practical about it?—when this 
canal shall have been once federalized and once moves into 
operation, 99 per cent of the impulse will be to keep it moving 
adequately under Federal auspices. So, if I were upon that end 
of the argument, I could not conceive of the slightest jeopardy 
in the years to come. However, let me proceed with this 
editorial : 


The court's decree was concerned with the amount of water needed 
for sanitation. 


Well, I do not want to be diverted into another legal argu- 
ment, but that is not in keeping, let me say, with the testimony 
of Attorney General Carlstrom, of Illinois, before the committee. 
The editorial continues: 


The Lake States want that limitation to apply to navigation as well, 
though in the past they have maintained they were interested in 
excessive dilution of sewage. They were willing, they say, to let the 
Federal Government expend money in completing the channel, but they 
are not willing to let the channel become a useful artery of commerce, 
for they will not agree to permit a flow which Government engineers 
find to be necessary. 
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There we are right back to the crux of the problem again. | 
We are charged with declining to permit a flow which the Gov- 
ernment engineers find to be necessary ; whereas the Government 
engineers who wrote the report upon which we are now to pass 
are the authorities for the statement that the flow which we 
concede under the Blaine substitute will not only permit a 
commercially useful waterway but will assure it. Continuing 
the quotation from the editorial : 

They will not leave the determination to the War Department, though 
the War Department has every reason to deal at least as fairly with 
lake as with river shipping. 


I have no quarrel with the fairness of the War Department, 
but I do have a quarrel with any program which asks us, we 


who are the temporary trustees of this great inheritance upon | 


the Great Lakes, to. sign a blank check upon our natural re- 
sources and turn it over to the War Department engineers to 
draft upon those Lakes as they may see fit. 


In short— 


Continuing the editorial— 


they are determined to the Illinois waterway from becoming 


useful because they regard it as a possible rival and are jealous of it. 


prevent 


Mr. President, I respectfully submit that there is not a word | 


of verity, so far as ny attitude is concerned, in that charge. I 
am keenly interested in the successful evolution of this canal 
to link up the Lakes with the Gulf. 1 concede its economic ad- 
vantages in some degree to the section of America from which 
I come. There is, however, not the remotest thought of economic 
jealousy in Michigan’s attitude, so far as I have ever been able 
to*assess it. Continuing the reading: 

Grain 


vessels, 


outward bound 
but the 


now 
are 


is rushed 


closed to 


from the 
navigation 


harvest 
the 


fields 
winter 


in lake 


Lakes months, 


in 


during which wheat held by farmers for better prices might move down | 


the Mississippi to New Orleans for export. It is to prevent that and 
similar diversions of traffic that the opposition to the Illinois waterway 


owes its existence and persistence. 


Mr. President, that is all they can find in the position that we 
take: that is all the integrity they are willing to assign to the 
attitude of the Lake States, as we have carried our 
through the courts and as we now appeal to the Senate for fair 
play. They find nothing in our attitude except an attitude of 


fear that some of the grain that now either is stagnant in the | 


upper country or which now goes through the Great Lakes may 
ultimately go via the Mississippi to New Orleans. It is almost 
hopeless to argue against that sort of a proposition. I know 
that my distinguished ‘friend, the senior Senator from Illinois 
{[Mr. DeNEEN], has no such improperly constricted estimate of 
the motives that move us as we appeal for what we believe to be 
a just protection of our rights. 
Continuing the reading of the editorial— 


The phenomenon is a familiar one in American history. 
is again attempting to thwart the development of the West. 
There is the villain! 


The East 


Eastern capital invested in an alliance of water power, steel, coal, 
and lake shipping companies has resolved to hold the interior of the 
country in subjection and make it pay tribute. 


There you are, Mr. President. That once more is the esti- 
mate of the reasons that move us to fight for what we believe 
to be the fundamental existence of the greatest single unit of 
commerce which helps to relieve the American people from 
slavery to railroad transportation, from slavery to the higher 
and unnecessary costs of commodities that come and go in the 
commerce in which our lives are involved. And, remember, we 
join in the quest for further emancipation through this Illinois 
waterway. 

The effort is short-sighted, for every time the shackles have 
broken, with benefit to the interior, the East has also profited. 
opposition to the Illinois waterway is only the last of a long series 
of similar efforts. It is unique only in its absurdity. The opposition 
is willing to let the Federal Government invest millions in a public im- 
provement on condition that the improvement will be worthless. 


been 
The 


I will submit it to any Senator in the Chamber whether that 
final sentence assesses fairly the attitude which we assume upon 
this occasion—that the only thing we are willing to do is te 
permit a Federal investment in a public improvement on condi- 
tion that the improvement will be worthless; whereas the only 
conditions we have assumed to attach to the project are the 
conditions which in practical net result mean that the flow 
taken from the Great Lakes shall not be more than four times 
the flow which the engineers themselves have declared to be 
adequate for the entire adventure. 
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| of 


| The “ 


burdens | 


| parties or by judgment of a court. 
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Mr. President, I have practically concluded, except that there 
is one exhibit which bears definitely upon the consideration of 
problem, to wit, a letter from Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman, of the State of Ohio, which makes a different type of 
eontribution to this discussion. I send his letter to the desk 
and ask that it may be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


objection, the clerk 


Jung 13, 1930, 


GREAT LAKES-MISSISSIPPI 


My Dear MR. S#cRerary: ference of the attorneys 
general of the Lake States (excepting Illinois and Pennsylvania), and 
upon their direction, I have the honor to suggest that a solution of the 
controverted question of water diversion at Chicago for a Great Lakes- 
Mississippi waterway be found in a the Lake States; 
further, that of War invite a conference of the 
attorneys general of all the Lake States in order that first may 
be taken to into such a These 


WATERWAY WATER DIVERSION AT CHICAGO 


Pursuant to a co 


compact between 


you as Secretary 
steps 
entering compact. suggestions are 
n Ward, 
of 


D. 


New York; Wilber M. 
Minnesota; and John W. 
Baker and R. T. Jackson, Esq., of Ohio 

The compact plan in the original 
ference, which R. T. Jackson, Esq., and I had with you at the sugges- 
tion of the President on April 4, supplemented by my letter to you of 
April 8 It add much to 
vicissitudes " ngressional action 


Brucker, of Michigan; Henry N. 
Reynolds, of Wisconsin; and Hon 


Benson, 
Newton 


as a solution was 


suggested con 


is unnecessary to what was there stated. 


referred to have 
over the Illinois 
Committee, it 


be cons led as au- 


of ¢ therein 
now occurred 
project was 


expres aly 


When the proposed legislation take 
before the House Rivers and Ilarbors 
provided that “nothing in this act shall 
thorizing any diversion of water from Lake Michigan But when this 
legislation came before the Senate, where it now pends, it was provided 
“that the diversion of water from Lake Michigan shall be controlled by 
the Secretary of War under the Engineers 
to meet the of a commercially useful waterway ails 
This latter provision, if enacted into law, would bring the Lake States 
back where they were 22 years the United States itself 
was compelled to bring suit the Chicago Sanitary District for 
violating the orders of the Secretary of War with reference to diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan With full the present 
Secretary, you as a will, I believe, admit that fundamental 
property rights should protected either by contracts between 
They should not be left to the 
executive officers of government. 
property rights in the Great Lakes 
diversion of 1,000 eubie feet per second at 
of the Lakes, roughly, 1 inch The Lake 
ready to give up such water as may be 
necessary for a bona fide waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Mississippi. This, however, we believe, to be a matter of grace on the 
part of the Lake States, and can not be compelled even by 
However, we do not desire unnecessarily to litigate that point It is 
our belief that such litigation would be unnecessary, because it so hap- 
pens that 1.500 eubic feet per second, the amount of the diversion ulti- 
mately allowed by the Supreme Court for the purposes of navigation in 
Chicago Harbor, has been determined to be more than ample to supply 


the water required for a bona fide waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Mississippi. 


to 


wis 


supervision of the Chief of 


as necds a 


+ 9” 
io 


when 
against 
eonfidence in 
lawyer 


be the 


dis 
cretion and 


The Lake 
at their 
Chicago reduces 
States, 


changing situations of 
States have, we Lelieve, 
natural levels. A 
the 
nevertheless, 


level 
stand 


Congress. 


When the matter of lake diversion for the Illinois project was before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the Army engineers testified that 
not more than 1,000 feet was necessary. When the legislation 
came before the Commerce Committee of the Senate and an attempt was 
made to expressly limit the diversion, this was voted down, and with 
the support of the Army engineers, the clause above quoted, leaving the 
matter to the discretion of the Secretary of War, was The 
explanation of this change of position, which readily occurs, is that 
the Army engineers are fearful that the Chicago Sanitary District and 
Illinois will not obey the decree of the Supreme Court in the 
of building sanitary disposal plants which will enable diversion to be 
reduced the figure the Supreme 1,000 to 1,500 
feet-seconds. Thus it appears that the Lake States are, through 
this attempted legislation, in danger of losing the protection won by 
them through years of litigation by the Supreme Court's decree entered 
April, 1930, limiting ultimate diversion at Chicago to 1,500 cuble feet- 
seconds. 


cubic 


inserted 


inatter 


to decreed by Court 


The kernel of our position is that if there is to be any ch 
status decreed by the Supreme Court, it should be 
pact between the States. the War 
the big stick to either force the Lake States to 
Supreme Court's decree will inevitably lead 
testing the power of Congress itself to divert 
to another, thus preferring the ports in 
ports in the Great Lakes. 


nge in the 


done only by a com- 
ef 
the 
litigation 
vater from one watershed 
Mississippi Basin to the 
This litigation, which is really unnecessary, 


Chicago's and Department’s use 


undo, in eff 


ct 


to a renewed 


the 
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would result in postponing the realization of the President’s waterway 


and mi 


projec ts 
} 


bring a denial by the Supreme Court of the right 
of Congress to divert water from the Great Lakes for the Illinois | 
project 
We believe that the way to end the generation of litigation which has 


already been had and to expedite a bona fide waterway by securing such 


water as is really needed is by agreement or compact between the 
State Such compact would, of course, after it had been prepared, 
require adoption by the legislatures of the respective States and by | 


Congress 


Trusting that you will take favorable action on the suggestions here 


made, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
GILBERT BetTTrMan, Attorney General. 
Hon. Patrnick J. Hurwey, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the clerk has just read | 


the suggestion which the attorney general of the State of Ohio | 


has addressed to the Secretary of War, suggesting the advisa- 
bility of a mutually satisfactory composition of this entire dis- 
pute respecting lake levels and the division of the waters 
through the creation of an interstate compact. The Secretary 
of War replied to that suggestion that he will be delighted to 
cooperate in any possible fashion to the desired end. This sug- 
gestion is important chiefly because it available as a con- 
cluding exhibit on my part to show why it is far better, in the 
interests of all concerned, to postpone any new decision respect- 
ing a flow of water in this canal until 1938, when the 
actually may become pertinent. 

This is what I mean: If the Blaine substitute is adopted, the 
Illinois Canal inevitably will proceed and prosper at least until 
1938, because until 19838, when the diversion order of the 
Supreme Court reaches its maximum effect, there is an ample 
flow, from anybody's viewpoint, to accomplish the desired result. 
So there will be no crisis prior to 1938. 

This is the thought I want to submit 
clusion: Here are some of the things that can happen between 
now and 1938 to facilitate a friendly and just composition of 
the entire problem: In the first place, between now and 1938 
it may be possible to build the stabilization and regulation 
works in the St. Clair River which presumably will stabilize 
the levels of the Lakes. A provision to that end is included 
within the pending bill. Of course, it can not become effective 
without an international agreement with Canada; but if, prior 
to 1938, it is possible successfully to build these stabilization 
works, then all controversy regarding lake levels will have dis- 
appeared. That is one of the things that can happen helpfully 
between now and 1938. 

Here another thing that can happen helpfully: I am 
referring back to the letter just read from the attorney general 
of Ohio. If an interstate compact could be written between now 
and 1938 respecting the levels of the Lakes and the division 
of the waters, once more the controversy would go out the 
window. It would end and it would terminate upon a basis of 
mutually satisfactory effect. 

Here is something else that can happen begween now and 
1938: There can be a survey, as ordered by tie Blaine substi- 
tute, to find out precisely what the physical fact will be when 
this canal is completed ; and, of course, the report made by the 
engineers under that direction and that mandate will carry 
great weight when it reaches the floor of the Congress; and if 
it develops that there is need for a little more water in 1938 the 
basis is laid, I should say almost inevitably, to get it. 

These things can happen between now and 1938; and so far 
as the Illinois waterway and its construction is concerned, 
nothing more needs to happen until 19388. So I submit, as a 
matter of rational legislation, this is not the time to ask Con- 
gress to provide an indefinite grant of authority for the diversion 
of water out of the Lakes and into the Illinois waterways. This 
is the time to do precisély what the Blaine substitute orders: 

First, federalize the canal. 

Second, recognize therein the rights of all parties concerned, 
as contained within the rule of the Supreme Court. 

Third, proceed to build it. 

Fourth, meanwhile let the watchful eye of the Chief Engi- 
neer of the War Department see whether or not these re- 
sources are adequate, and report back to Congress—to Congress, 
which is the only power, if there be one at all, that has the 
constitutional right or ought to have any right to divert any 
water from one watershed to another, 

Mr. President, it would be my hope that under the program as 
laid down by the Blaine substitute—which I should undertake 
to accept in the fullest good faith—we could end this 30 years’ 
war over water in the Middle West, and that we could mutually 
und severally proceed together for our common advantage, not 


Is 


issue 


to the Senate in con- 


is 
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| only in the development of a commercially useful Illinois water- 
| way, not only in the maintenance of the necessary resources of 
| the Great Lakes, not only in the development of a St. Lawrence 
seaway that shall connect us with the oceans but in all things 
that we could renew an interstate fraternity and relationship 
which would be to the supreme advantage of all concerned. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose this after- 
noon to go into a detailed discussion of the subject under con- 
sideration. It.will be my purpose to endeavor to interpret the 
amendment which I have proposed and the results that will flow 


therefrom if it is adopted, and also to analyze the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Commerce and the results that 
would flow from that amendment if it is not rejected. 

Before proceeding upon that analysis, I want to add a few 
further words to what has been said by the junior Senator 
from Michigan [|Mr. VANDENBERG] as to the importance of the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, the Great Lakes constitute the largest fresh 
inland water sea of the world in area and in coast line. In- 
deed, the Great Lakes carry a water-borne commerce greater 
than all the other lakes of the world combined. The Great Lakes 
and commerce thereon and navigation thereof have been thor- 
oughly studied, analyzed, and reported upon by departments of 
Government. 

If I am not mistaken, I believe that the President of the 
United States was a member of one of these official groups that 
studied this problem, In their report they described the surface 
area of the Great Lakes as embracing 95,000 square miles, with a 
navigation course nearly 1,400 miles in length, and with a shore 
line of 8,300 miles, which is comparable with, if not exceeding, 
the entire shore line of the United States upon the two great 
oceans. Here in the center of this continent are these great 
inland Lakes, upon which is borne a commerce that appeals to 
the imagination, and constitutes a great portion of the commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, the importance of the Great Lakes must not, 
and I know will not, be overlooked by the Senate of the United 
States or by Congress. 

I have been connected in an official way with the project 
looking toward the development of a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River for 
ocean-going vessels without change of cargo. In the considera- 
tion of that question I have not overlooked the importance of a 
canal from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River. I recall 





at this time that in 1921, when I had the honor of being gover- 
nor of my State, the agricultural interests, the industrial in- 
terests, and the commercial interests, in combination with the 
public interests, endeavored to show the good will and good 
spirit of my State toward the Mississippi River and toward the 
prospects of a waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
by way of the Mississippi River. 

The organization then formed selected me as their spokesman, 
We went to St. Louis, to Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans, and 
returned to the city of Chicago on that trip. It was my 
pleasure to discuss the prospects of a waterway such as is 
proposed by the legislation now before Congress. Therefore, 
my zeal for these inland waterways is not of the present 
moment but reaches back into my service for my State many 
years ago. 

We approach this subject sympathetically and earnestly, and 
we are here appealing to the Senate of the United States and 
to the Congress as a whole, to protect this great inland sea, 
upon which are located the States of New York, Pennsylvania 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

The commerce upon these Lakes comes from many States of 
the Union. When I dream of a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean by way of a waterway that will accommo- 
date ocean vessels without change of cargo, 1 realize that when 
that dream comes true it will mean some 26 to 28 States—the 
landlocked States—will have almost at their doorsteps water 
transportation and cheaper transportation rates. 

Mr. President, as far back as 1925 there were 210,000,000 
cargo-tons of water-borne commerce on the Great Lakes, which 
constituted 44 per cent of the total water-borne commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, of the entire United States. 

That, in a nutshell, demonstrates the importance of preserv- 
ing that which nature has given to these landlocked States, and 
the obligation rests upon us to preserve the mean water level in 
those Lakes, to protect the ports upon those Lakes, to protect the 
100 harbors upon those Lakes, in which the Governinent of the 
United States has invested millions upon millions of dollars, to 
protect 400 ports and harbors on the Great Lakes, in which the 
Federal Government, the State Governments, and the respective 
local governments, cities, villages, and towns, have invested hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 


195¢ 


We are willing. we are anxious, to provide for a waterway | 
between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River to connect 
with the ocean by way of the Gulf of Mexico, and we believe 
that can be done and done effectively and efficiently, without 
destroying a single right to which these great landlocked States 
are entitled and thus afford the protection of the water level of 
those Lakes, the protection of the riparian rights of citizens who 
live upon those Lakes, and the protection of the property rights 
not only of citizens but as well of cities and of States. 

Mr. President, through many weeks of conversation and con- 
sultation there evolved the amendment which it was my privi- 
lege to present. I want to state here that I am not the author | 
of the amendment. I presume that in all good faith I am not 
warranted in divulging the authorship of the amendment, but 
I think I have a right to say that the amendment, slightly 
modified by the Representatives of the Great Lakes States, 
came from the heart and soul of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the modifications in no 
whatever affect the meaning of the proposal. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. The modifications which were pro- 
posed by those who have been representing the Great Lake 
States before the courts were only to clarify the language, and 
not to modify the intent or purpose of the amendmerit. In my 
opinion, that is exactly what the modifications did. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss at any length the 
great injury which can come to the commerce of the Great 
Lakes. I do want the Senate to appreciate, however, that 44 
per cent of the commerce of the United States, domestic and 
foreign, I repeat, is waterborne on the Great Lakes. Every 
time the mean-water level of those Lakes is reduced a great 
portion of that commerce is destroyed. 

In Document No. 270, a letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a report from the Chief of Engineers on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of ship canal from Duluth, Minn., 


sense 


water from the Great Lakes, and on page 24 of that report, 
after discussing the effect on Lake Superior trade—and I shall 
not go into that part of it—this statement appears: 


It «& estimated that the lost tonnage of the total through business of 
the Lakes for 1923 incident to a 6-inch deficiency of draft exceeded 
4,000,000 tons. The average water-haul rate for the year was 88 cents 
per ton. 


Transportation of 4,000,000 tons was lost, not to the shipping | 
interests alone but lost to the cities, lost to the public, lost to 
those who were producing the raw material which was trans- 
ported upon the Great Lakes. 

Let me call attention to the fact that the Great Lakes consti- | 
tute the great carrying possibilities for the wheat fields of the 
Northwest and the iron ore from upper Michigan to the mills 


of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Th: Great Lakes carry the water- 
borne transportation of coal which comes from West Virginia, 
from Ohio, from Kentucky. 

The Senate will recall the contest we had in the Senate with 
respect to the nomination of a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, when it was pointed out how 
were certain rate decisions relating to freight transportation 
and water transportation, and the effect on the regions produc- 
ing coal. 
eight States located upon them; they are for the transportation 
of the products of the States which produce the material of the 
farm, the factory, and the mine, 

Mr. President, the reduction of an inch from the mean lake 
level means, as I understand from the testimony, the loss of 
100 tons per cargo. 
sarrying 3,000 tons, the loss becomes greater, the 
charge is greater, and therefore, the possibility for lower 
transportation is less. It means reduced water transportation 
when we reduce the level of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, the distinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANpeRBERG] has gone into detail more or less with 
reference to the amount of water necessary to assure a water- 
way from the Lakes to the Mississippi River. 

At this juncture of the debate I ought to call attention to 
two other propositions. 

First, the Great Lakes constitute a watershed which 
drained by way of the St. Lawrence River. 


Lake Michigan in the vicinity of the city of Chicago at a dis- 
tance of about 10 miles from the lake. The waterway proposed, 
therefore, not the improvement of a natural waterway. 
Water never flowed to the Mississippi from the Great Lakes 


is 


region until the Chicago River, by artificial means, was forced | 


to flow in a direction opposite to that designed by the Creator 
of the universe. 


which divides the watershed of the Great Lakes from the 
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| establishment of the waterway. 1, 
that legal phase of the matter. 


tributary streams should only be permitted 


: oes F . . + | fere in any way with the interests of navigation 
to Buffalo, N. Y., has described the effect of the diversion of | 


important | 


| the 


| seconds, 
is | 
The elevation that | 
separates the Great Lakes from the Mississippi Valley parallels 


We are, therefore, destroying a natural barrier | 
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| watershed of the Mississippi River, and it is the contention of 


the Great Lakes States, or at least of five of them, that under 
the Constitution, and under the provisions of the ordinance of 
the Northwest Territory, there can be no diversion by Congress, 
that the Constitution and the ordinance of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, which is a part of the Constitution for the protection of 
those States carved out of the Northwest Territory, forbid the 


| establishment of a waterway by artificial means. 


But, Mr. President, the Great Lakes are now ready 
and willing to afford that waterway by legislative means, and, 
if necessary, by way of a compact. We are, therefore, not inter- 
jecting what we believe to be a constitutional objection to the 
therefore, shall 


States 


not discuss 

But there is another important and vital matter. The ques- 
tion is not itself one with which the United States is singly 
concerned. Canada, to the north of us, has a certain interest in 
the waterway. Canada borders upon the Great Lakes. The 
boundary treaty of 1909 created an International Joint Commis- 


| sion composed of three commissioners from the United States 


and three from Great Britain and Canada to whom certain ques- 


| tions concerning the use, obstruction, and diversion of boundary 


waters are now referred. This commission has laid down the 
following general principles: 


First. In all navigable waters the use for navigation purposes is of 
practical and paramount right. The Great Lakes system on the bound 
ary between the United States and Canada and finding by 
the St. Lawrence to the should be maintained in 


Second. Permanent or complete diversion of navigable 


its outlet 


sea its integrity 
waters 


purposes 


of 
and 


or 
for domestic 
for the use of locks in navigation canals 

Third. Diversion can be permitted 
the water taken and returned 


of a tenrporary 
where such 


character where 
diversions not inter 
In such cases each 
country is to have a right of diversion in equal quantity 


is do 


Mr. President, these are the rules followed by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and they apply with equal force to the 
United States as to Canada. In recognition of this situation the 
amendment which I have proposed endeavors to meet the whole 
proposition fairly, squarely, honestly, and fully. 

The Chicago diversion has been under litigation for many 
years. It is the desire of the Great Lakes States to terminate 
that litigation as soon as possible, and as soon as those States 
and their rights can be guaranteed against invasion by 
of the diversion of water from the Great Lakes watershed 

In the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Wisconsin and others versus the State of Dlinois, in order for 
the Supreme Court to have a basis upon which it came to the 
conclusion to which it did come, the court took the view that 
the 1,500 cubic feet-seconds, to which it refers, is water that 
is used for navigation with respect to the port of Chicago and 
is not in a legal sense a diversion of water. 

The Supreme Court also took the view that the pumpage— 
that is, the water which is pumped for domestic purposes for 
the city of Chicago—was not in a legal sense a diversion of 
water. The amount of pumpage for the city of Chicago, 


way 


as 


| shown by the proof in this litigation and, of course, as is ad 
So the Great Lakes are not for the sole use of the | 


mitted, consists of 1,700 cubic feet-seconds and with the 1,500 
cubic feet-seconds which is a part of the navigable water with 
respect to the port of Chicago, constitutes 3,200 cubie feet 
seconds that flows lawfully down the canal constructed by the 
State of Illinois. It is also shown by the testimony that there 


| is an accretion to the amount that flows down that canal by 
When we apply that to the larger ships, | 
overhead 


way of pumpage of about 100 cubic feet-seconds per year. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of the State 
of Wisconsin and others against the State of illinois provides 
that a decree shall be issued and the decree has been entered 
to the effect that “on and after December 31, 1988, the said 
defendants are enjoined from diverting as above in excess of 
annual average of 1,500 cubie second-feet in addition to 
domestic pumpage.” Thus by January 1, 1939, if the accretion 
by way of pumpage is 100 cubic feet-seconds per year, the total 
amount of flow down that canal will be 4,000 cubic feet- 
As the distinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr 
VANDENBERG] has said, that is four times as much water as is 
needed for a commercially useful waterway. 

Mr. President, Congress has already not 


and long ago quite 


definitely settled the policy of diversion so far as the water 


way from the lakes to the Mississippi River concerned, 
Congress has said that there shall be no diversion. In the 
act of January 21, 1927, providing for the improvement of the 
channel of the Illinois River—I am quoting the law that was 
enacted by Congress—it was provided that nothing in the 
act should be construed as authorizing any diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan. Congress settled that policy in 1927. 


in 
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In my opinion Congress would not have authorized the im- 
provement of the channel of the Illinois River had there not 
been inserted in the legislation a provision against the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan. 

I think I have sufficiently explained the difference between 

diversion as suggested in the act of 1927 and the use of water 
permitted under the opinion and decree of the United States 
Supreme Court. Under that decree the 1,500 cubie feet-seconds 
are useful to navigation in the port of Chicago and therefore 
not diversion in a legal sense. 
The pumpage of 1,700 cubic-feet and this accretion 
from year to year is not in a legal sense a diversion. Congress 
had that in mind in 1927. Congress had before it the report 
of the Chief of Engineers. Congress knew that the water to 
which I have referred, the 1,500 feet and the pumpage, was 
flowing down the canal, the Kankakee River, and into the Ini- 
nois River, and knew full well that that water should be used 
for navigation; but Congress said beyond that there should be 
So, Mr. President, I repeat, Congress has settled 
that question with reference to the establishment of the water- 
way 

Mr. President, I have mentioned these various propositions 
so there may be a complete understanding of the effect of the 
amendment which I have offered. I think, however, before 
proceeding upon a discussion of the amendment I ought to 
explain briefly the amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Commerce, which was not a unanimous report, and to inform 
the Senate of the effect of that amendment as I view it. There 
are portions of it exactly as have been written in the House 
provision and as carried over into the amendment which I have 
offered. Therefore I shall discuss only the controversial pro- 
Visions 

In the amendment submitted by the Commerce Committee it is 
provided that— 


The of water from Lake Michigan shall be so controlled 
by the Secretary of War, under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, 
as to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway as defined in 


is 


seconds 


no diversion. 


diversion 


said Senate document. 


This clause makes the diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan—und that does not mean only the lawful flow, but in addi- 
tion to that an actual taking of additional water which con- 
stitutes the diversion—entirely dependent upon the discretion 
of the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers. In other 
words, the Senate committee amendment proposes to put into 
the hands of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
a blank check into which that department of the Government 
may write any number of cubic feet per second that may be 
taken from Lake Michigan. 

That means that Congress surrenders to a department of the 
Government and lodges in the hands of that department the 
power, if you please, to destroy the commerce upon the Great 
Lakes, if it shall choose to do Mr. President, it may so 
choose, not by design, not intentionally, but the testimony shows 
that there are engineers who believe and have testified that 
it will take at least 10,000 cubic-feet seconds to constitute a 
commercially useful waterway. Ten thousand cubic-feet sec- 
onds diverted from the Great Lakes means the destruction of 
the ports and the harbors upon the Great Lakes, and, to a large 
extent, the destruction of the commerce of the Great Lakes. 
And it may all be done with good intentions, with an honest 
purpose, but through mistaken judgment. 

Mr. President, there should be lodged in the War Department 
no such power, for it may affect not only the vital interests of 
the States of the Great Lakes, but as well, may bring us into 
conflict with the Dominion of Canada. Of course the Dominion 
of Canada will have no recourse in the matter except a recourse 
to arms; though it is inconceivable and unthinkable that there 
should ever come a time when the sword would be drawn 
against us by our neighbor to the north. 


SO, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator suggests that if, by such a pro- 
vision as he mentions, we should interfere with the rights of 
Canada it would be necessary for her to go to war in order 
to secure redress. I take it that if we did such a thing as that, 
and the Dominion Government, in the proper diplomatic way, 
called it to the attention of our Government, negotiations would 
result in the selection of a tribunal to try the question at issue, 
and, of course, we, as well as Canada, would abide by the 
decision of that tribunal and desist from doing a thing of that 
kind, if the tribunal decided that we had violated international 
law in so doing. 
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Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate that that is an eventuality, and 
that could occur, but it must occur by and with the consent 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not conceive of our Government ever 
violating its duty to other governments of the world; or that it 
would, despite the judgment of such a tribunal, continue to 
divert water from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. BLAINE. I might suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that for less reasons and on scalier grounds the Government of 
the United States has come very near to conflict with the 
Republic to the south of us—Mexico. 

However, Mr. President, the Dominion of Canada would have 
no other recourse if the Government of the United States would 
not recognize her interest; and, if we should adopt the Senate 
committee amendment, the Government of the United States 
would thereby affirmatively challenge Canada. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. In what way would we challenge Canada? 

Mr. BLAINE. We would, in effect, say to Canada, “ We are 
going to take whatever amount of water we may choose, by 
action of the Chief of Engineers of the War Department, from 
the navigable waters of the Great Lakes; and what are you 
going to do about it?” That, in effect, is exactly what the 
Senate committee amendment proposes. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not so understand the language at all. 
Furthermore, we must always bear in mind that Canada has 
taken for power purposes at Niagara an amount of water very 
greatly in excess of that which the United States now takes 
and even in excess of that which the United States took when 
Chicago was diverting 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. BLAINE. I fail to agree with the Senator on that 
proposition; but even if that were true, it would be no justifi- 
cation for the United States of America, as a measure of re- 
taliation, to proceed as is proposed. If Canada has wrongfully 
proceeded, that would not justify this Government in wrong- 
fully proceeding against Canada. However, Mr, President, that 
is exactly what this language means. It reads: 

Provided, That the diversion of water from Lake Michigan shall be 
so controlled by the Secretary of War, under the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers, to meet the needs of a commercially useful 
waterway as defined in said Senate document. 





as 


That is the language, and it gives absolute discretionary power 
to the Secretary of War. It is presumed, of course, that the 
Secretary of War will not abuse his discretion; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I repeat what I have said, that engineers and Army 
officers haye declared that it would take 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. Who knows but that one or more of those Army officers 
may be Chief of Engineers? In the future the Chief of Engineers 
may be a man who holds exactly the same opinion, in which 
case we shall have delegated into the hands of the Chief of 
Engineers, holding that opinion, the power to divert 10,000 cubic 
feet of water per second from the Lakes watershed. 

Now, Mr. President, let me analyze the Senate committee 
amendment a little further. The clause is inserted— 


From Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 


It not only proposed to take water for the drainage 
canal but also to divert water to the Mississippi River, contrary 
to the policy declared by Congress in the act of 1927. That 
clause embodies a proposal which goes beyond the project sub- 
mitted to Congress, and it places within the discretion of the 
administrative officers of the Government the determination of 
the question: What amount of water shall be allowed to the lower 
Illinois River for navigation purposes? That is a question upon 
which there has been a wide divergence of opinion among the 
Army engineers, and practically no guess which an Army engi- 
neer might hazard or be willing to hazard could be shown to 
be in bad faith. 

In 1927 General Taylor reported that no water would be re- 
quired 90 per cent of the time and 1,000 second-feet would be 
more than sufficient; yet engineers have been found who lend 
their support to an estimate such as I have mentioned, namely, 
10.000 cubic feet per second. 

In the clause reading— 


To conserve fully 
Lakes— 


there is nothing especially objectionable to that, but it ac- 
complishes nothing, and it affords no protection to the Great 
Lakes. If Congress has and exercises the power to take the 
water no jumble of words amounts to anything—that is sophis- 
try, not protection. 


is 


existing interests of navigation on the Great 
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The last clause reads: 


That nothing in this act shall prejudice any action at law or in equity 
respecting the diversion of water from the Great Lakes watershed. 


I intend to analyze that. Those Senators who have given this 
question consideration from the legal standpoint know full well 
that the decision of the Supreme Court is one in equity; that 
that decision had nothing to do with any other question except 
the unlawful diversion by the city of Chicago of water from 
the Great Lakes for sewae-disposal purposes. 

Incidentally when I endeavored to answer the question which 
the junior Senator from Lilinois [Mr. GLENN] put to the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANveNnsBERG], I referred to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court I should have said that the 
opinion of the Supreme Court referred to the report submitted 
by the special master, Mr. Hughes, in which the statement 
le which I quoted; but the Wisconsin-Illinois case is 
equity case, dependent entirely upon equity rules, and that c: 
can not be saved by any exception of this kind. If Congre 
the power to divert water for navigation purposes from 
watershed to another, then all the props under that equitable 
case are knocked in other words, that case is dependent 
upon the n of Congress, and the court would have ho 
further jurisdiction in the matter; it would have no jurisdic 
tion to compel the city of Chicago to erect sewage-reduction 
works: the case would fall by reason of the action of Congress 

Let me if Congress has the right to divert water from 
the Great watershed to the Mississippi Valley watershed, 
and if the Congress should authorize an unlimited amount of 
water or an amount ‘cording to the opinion of the Chicf of 
Engineers there would be nothing left of the equity because 
the equity deals only with water unlawfully and illegally 
diverted for sanitary purposes. So that provision is of no pro- 
tection whatever to the Great Lakes States; nor does it keep 
alive the equity case before the Supreme Court. 

Now, Mr. President, let me turn to the amendment offered by 
the Great Lakes States. 

First: 

Illinois 
Engineers, 


nD 


was 
an 


ise 


mat 


‘ss has 


one 


out 


acti 


repeat, 
Lakes 


a 
case 


case 


River, Ill, in 
submitted in 


gress, second session— 
That authorizes the 

the Chief of Engineers. 
Further: 


the 
No. 


with 
Document 


accordance 


Senate 


of the Chief 
Seventy-first 


report 


126, Con- 


waterway described in the report of 


and subject to the conditions set forth in his report in said document— | 


There is no contention regarding that matter— 
but the said project shall be so constructed as to require the smallest 
flow of water with which said project can be practically accomplished, 
in the development of a commercially useful waterway— 


There is no controversy over that provision, as I understand 
it, and then the amendment authorizes an appropriation— 


Provided, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this | 


project a sum not to exceed $7,500,000. 


Under those provisions to which I have called attention 
there is provided a waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi River— a complete, effective, efficient waterway for 
commercial uses—and the $7,500,000 authorized for that 
project. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. GLENN. Of course, up to this point in the Senator's 
amendment the waterway provided for is a dry waterway. No 
water is provided for up to the point where the Senator has 
commented upon his amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Up to the point I have been discussing, 
which the Senator refers, there is just as much 
vided as is provided in any amendment. 
is concerned, it is the same. It authorizes the construction. 
That refers to the locks and dams. It authorizes the physical 
works of that waterway of the same character and for identi- 


is 


to 
water pro- 
So far as the project 


cally the same purpose as provided for in either the House 


provision or the committee provision. 

Mr. President, when those works are constructed, when the 
locks and dams are in, the water from Lake Michigan will con- 
tinue to flow down that waterway as is allowed to-day. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I think the Senator should clear up the fact 
that under the provisions of the Hughes decree, if we may call 
it such, the water will not continue to flow as it does to-day; 
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So it will not con- 
tinue as it is to-day in amount. The amount grows less as each 
step in that process becomes effective. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I prefer to make the statement 
in my own way. I appreciate what the Senator has said, but 
I do not want any confusion about this matter. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not, either 

Mr. BLAINE. When the locks and works are perfected and 
completed—assuming that they are completed of 
before December 31, 1985. and ¢ ity ol 
they are going to be installed and 
water that would have gone down 
without those works will still e 
and the canal and into the 

On and after July 1, 1980 
couid be instant! nstalled and 
Juiy 1, 1930 
be 6.500 cubie-feet sec 

On December 31, 1935, the a! 
flowing down the canal without this pro ithout any 
Senate action, without any congression be 
5,000 cubic-feet seconds, in additi rt 
water that will flow down the canal it 
time as a completely « ucted 
feet seconds, in addition to the d 

On December 31, the an 
going down this waterway thout any « 
whatever would be 1.500 cubic feet 
; and this am 


of water to flow 
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the canal and this 


domestic pumpage 
amount 
way. 
At the end 
the pumpage is ubic feet 
amount that will be flowing down 
sluiceways, the dams, 
be 4,000 cubie 
guaranteed to the commerce of the United 
continue flow until there is a report made 
Engineers, whereupon, under this umendment, 
the United States may determine the flow 
than that, subject to certain legal limitations 
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the Congress of 
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he 
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to 
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vreater 
which I do not at 
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| this time interject into this discussion. 


| decree, which is expressly 
| view; or is it not quite possible that 


| may be cut in two or divided by three? 


| made 
but as each step in the sewage-disposal progress becomes ef- | useful for navigation in the port of Chicago. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Lllinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator says this flow would be guaran- 
teed to the commerce of the United States. Under this provi 
sional decree the report of the special master, which holds the 
whole decree open for modification and review upon the appeal 
of any interested party, suppose the Supreme Court of the 
United States sees fit to modify the decree up or down, which 
it can do, much as the tariff can be modified under the flexible 
provision. Suppose the court this flow. Suppose im 
proved methods of sewage disposal are developed by science, 
which is making such great progres 410 that the 
tion could be taken care of with a quarter of the 
is required under the present of the art. Does the 
Senator say that any definite of flow is fixed by this 
for modification and 
as we on in the next 
10 years there will be improvement, as there has been in the 
pust, in sewage-disposal methods, and that by the modified 
decree of the Supreme Court this 1,500 cnbic feet per second 
What I am trying to 
really any guaranty to the commerce of the 
United States that we shall have any specific amount of water 
under this decree of the Court, which is expressly kept 
open for possible modification? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am very happy te 
Senator's question 

In thé first place, the Senator has a far-fetched supposition. I 
do not believe that the full purport and meaning and intention 
of the Supreme Court is fully understood. It true 
that the court has provided that either party to the suit may 
petition at the foot of the judgment for a modification of the 
decree. That is true; but for whose protection is such a 
vision made in the decree? For the protection of the city 
Chicago. 

Mr. GLENN. Not alone. 

Mr. BLAINE. I promised to answer the Senator’s question 
Let us examine this for just a moment. 

I have pointed out that the Supreme 
a legal basis to permit 1,500 cubic feet 
reference the fact that 
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progress 
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Court directly declared that it would not consider the question 


of diversion from the standpoint of navigation; that Congress 
had not acted, and therefore the Supreme Court would not 
intervene in that matter. In other words, if 1,500 eubie feet 
in the port of Chicago is for navigation, the Supreme Court 
bus no equitable jurisdiction over that. The case is one in 
equity. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 


point, so that we may clear up this one thing while we are 
on it? 

Mr. BLAINE. No, Mr. President; let me complete my answer. 

The city of Chicago, in its contention, argued for time. It 
went before the master in the second hearing and argued for 
time in which to construct its sewage-disposal plants. The 
testimony was taken; the master made the finding upon it and 
decided that a certain time was sufficient in which the city of 
Chicago could complete its reduction plants. There are many 
unforeseen emergencies, however, that may happen that will 
prevent the city of Chicago from carrying out its obligation 
under the decree of the Supreme Court. If any of those situa- 
tions should arise, the city of Chicago or the sanitary distriet— 
by whatever legal name the sanitary canal may be operated— 
can go before the Supreme Court, and, upon a proper showing, 
obtain additional time in which to make these constructions and 
complete its reduction works. If, also, the city of Chicago does 
not commence the building and the construction of those sewage- 
reduction works in good faith, then the complainants in this case 
may go to the Supreme Court of the United States for an amend- 
ment to the decree requiring immediate commencement of the 
works and reduce the time in which the Chicago drainage dis- 
trict may construct its reduction works. 

I doubt whether any such eventualities will happen. 

However, according to common understanding of affairs, rea- 
sonable men well know that the city of Chicago may not be able 
to complete its sewage reduction work within the time specified 
by the Supreme Court, and inasmuch as this was an equitable 
proceeding the equity arm of that court would always be held 
out to the city of Chicago for its relief in case of an emergency. 

The supposition of the Senator, therefore, is not only far- 
fetched but he is unduly apprehensive of what the Supreme 
Court may do. The 1,500 cubic feet, which to-day, under the 
Supreme Court decision, by inference at least, if not by direct 
decision, is the lawful amount of water used in the port of 
Chicago, and therefore it is there, it is flowing down the canal, 
it is flowing down the river, it is going into the Illinois River 
and into the Mississippi River, and, incidentally, of course, it 
may be used for navigation beyond the port of Chicago. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator's line of thought 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want the Senator to make a speech, 
but if he wants to call my attention to some possible error or 
misstatement of mine I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I want to call attention to the finding in the 
report of the special master on rereference, Mr. Hughes, on this 
direct question, where he states: 





My conclusion is that, so far as the question can be determined at 
this time, the interests of navigation in the Chicago River, as a part 
of the port of Chicago, when the above-described sewage-treatment 
program has been carried out, will require that the flow of the drain- 
age canal be discharged at Lockport, and that for this purpose there 
will necessary a diversion of water from Lake Michigan of an 
annual average of not less than 1,000 cubic feet per second and that it 
would be safer to allow a mean annual diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second in addition to pumpage. Provision should be made for further 
examination, after the sewage-treatment plants have been completed, 
and the effect of the effluent therefrom with the storm-water flow on 
the navigable channels has been observed, to the end that the question 
of any further or other relief may have appropriate consideration in 
the light of actual conditions. 


be 


It is my contention that this leaves the whole matter unde- 
cided, the amount of water to be finally determined after these 
plants have been installed, and that there is no guaranty of any 
specific amount of water at all. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I appreciate that the Supreme 
Court has no power to determine what may be used for navi- 
gation. I am not contending that the Supreme Court in this 
action has any jurisdiction over the question of navigation; but 
I am contending that the master’s report shows, and the Su- 
preme Court refers to that showing, that the 1,500 cubic feet 
per second is the amount of water that is appropriate for navi- 
gation in the Chicago Harbor. That is navigable water; it is 
already there, just as much as is the water of the lake. So the 
court is not going to use its equity arm with reference to the 
question of navigation and navigable waters, which question, 
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and the power concerning it, in the first instance is a legisia- 
tive question—after that, is an appropriate question for the 
court, 

If it is found that less than 1,500 cubic feet are necessary 
for sewage disposal, I appreciate that the Supreme Court can 
modify its decision accordingly. But if the showing is made 
that, notwithstanding the fact that less than 1,500 cubic feet 
are needed for sewage disposal, notwithstanding the fact that a 
showing may be made that a thousand cubic feet per second may 
be all that is necessary for sewage disposal, the water in the 
Chicago River which affects the port of Chicago for navigation 
purposes is 1,500 cubic feet per second. 

It is shown by the report, to which all amendments refer, 
that a thousand cubic feet are sufficient for navigation and 
for the purpose of making the canal a commercially useful 
navigable channel. 

In addition to that, the canal will have the pumpage of 1,700 
cubic feet, plus the accretion of 100 eubie feet per year until 
January 31, 1938, or not less than 4,000 cubic second-feet. 

What happens before that time? The junior Senator from 
Michigan put it very well. Either of two things may happen. 
The States upon the Great Lakes may enter into a compact dis- 
posing of this whole matter, and that will be subject to rati- 
fication by the Congress. That is something which may happen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator omit what it seems to 
me is omitted by other Senators, that there is an international 
question involved here? Does he believe that the States, by 
such compact entered into with the Government of the United 
States, can settle this question without reference to the rights 
of Canada or her citizens? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, my own opinion is that neither 
the Congress of the United States nor a compact by States, 
ratified by Congress, can permit the diversion of any water 
from the Great Lakes watershed for any other purpose than 
those purposes set forth by the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator says this may be settled, 
that the whole thing may be settled and disposed of, by com- 
pact between the States. 

Mr. BLAINE. It may be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose they say, “ We will take out 50,000 
cubic feet.” What about Canada? 

Mr. BLAINE. I presume that a compact of the States and 
the ratification by Congress would be a lawful compact, doing a 
lawful thing, and that Congress would not authorize that which 
was unlawful. That is my opinion about it. 

I do not maintain that a compact of the States can barter 
away this water. It is an international question, and it is 
already under consideration by the International Joint Commis- 
sion. They have laid down specific rules, and we are perfectly 
willing to come within those rules, That is exactly the purport 
of my amendment and the intention of my amendment. If the 
amendment is adopted, that will be accomplished. 

The thing which must happen is this, that— 





As soon as practicable after the Illinois waterway shall have been com- 
pleted in accordance with this act, the Secretary of War shall cause a 
study of the amount of water that will be required as an annual aver- 
age flow to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway as defined 
in said Senate document, and shall, on or before January 31, 1938, 
report to the Congress the results of such study with his recommenda- 
tions as to the minimum amount of such flow that will be required an- 
nually to meet the needs of such waterway and that can be diverted 
without injuriously affecting the existing riparian, navigation, and prop- 
erty interests on the Great Lakes to the end that Congress may take 
such action as it may deem advisable. 


In other words, the Army engineers are not authorized to 
report an amount of water which would mean a violation of 
our international status with Canada. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that does not, as I look at it, 
get away from the fact that we are deciding the question our- 
selves. The Senator’s amendment says that we must not take 
such an amount of water as would interfere with the riparian 
rights of other parties. That includes Canadians. But we are 
determining that. It may be that our officials would say, “ This 
does not interfere with their riparian rights,” and that the 
Canadians would say that it does. In other words, we are 
presuming to decide a question where we are only one of the 
parties interested, and are leaving out of the equation entirely 
the Canadian Government and the Canadian people. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, broadly speaking, what the | 
Senator says is probably true, but I would presume, and I | 
think we have a right to presume, that the Chief of Engineers 
would not report an amount of water other than that needed 
for a commercially useful waterway, and which can be diverted 
without injuriously affecting the navigation and property in- 
terests of the Great Lakes. He would not report in violation of 
that provision, 

If the Chief of Army Engineers reported, and Congress 
adopted his report, it would be presumed that Congress would | 
not violate the rights of the Dominion of Canadas. Wi the 
riparian rights and the navigation rights and the property 
rights on the Great Lakes were in no way injured, then of 
course Canada would have no complaint and could have no 
complaint, notwithstanding the fact that we alone determined 
the matter. Assuming that we determine it in such way that 
there is no injury to Canada, of course, there being no injury 
there could be no remedy. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct, of course; if we do not 
jure her, she would have no cause of complaint. But let us 
put the matter up to the State of Wisconsin, let us say. We 
are not going to have any compact, but we are going to have 
Michigan and Ohio and some of the other States and the Fed- 
eral Government agree on what shall be done, and their report | 
will say, “ This will not hurt Wisconsin or affect any of her | 
riparian rights or navigation rights.” What would Wisconsin 
say? She would say, as she would have a perfect right to say, 
“This is an ex parte proceeding. Wisconsin has not been in 
on it. We have a right to come in here.” We would say, 
“Tf we have not hurt your riparian rights, you have not been | 
injured, and can not make any complaint,” just as the Senator 
says about Canada. 

But we are prejudging that, it seems to me. We are saying 
that this does not hurt Canada. We have agreed among our 
States and our Federal Government that Canada has not been 
hurt. But Canada may say, “ You have decided this without 
our consent, and we are equally involved and have the same 
rights that you have. We do not want to abide by your ex | 
parte decision.” 

Mr. BLAINE. The very matter the Senator is suggesting | 
is exactly what we are doing to Wisconsin. We are doing it 
likewise to Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. Their consent is not asked by any proposal 
before Congress. But we are asking under my amendment 
that no injury be done to the riparian, navigation, or property 
interests of any of those States or individuals, so if Wisconsin 
and all the rest of the States are in no way injured we have 
no complaint to make and we need no remedy. 

Mr. NORRIS. But if they are injured, what then? 

Mr. BLAINE. If we are injured then a part of our own 
Nation has done an injustice toward us, unless perhaps we have 
a remedy by reason of the provision of the Constitution and 
the ordinance of the Northwest Territory. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think they would have that remedy. 

Mr. BLAINE. We are not waiving our rights under the Con- 
stitution or the ordinance of the Northwest Territory. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am only calling attention to the fact that 
Canada is not waiving her rights. I do not feel that we ought | 
to try to settle a question which is international in its scope 
without having the other parties represented in the tribunal 
that settles it. We might legislate against even Wisconsin or 
the other States, and if we were within our constitutional juris- 
diction and the citizens of the States were affected, they would 
not have any remedy. But that does not apply to a foreign 
nation. Canada is not a part of the United States and is not 
bound by what we do if she is injured. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is entirely true, but my conception of 
the amendment I have proposed is that it is protective. It pro- 
tects the States. It protects Canada. We must presume that 
America and the Congress will, in good faith, not breach the 
provision that Congress may write into the statute. The amend- 
ment which I have proposed followed identically the rules laid 
down by the International Joint Commission, upon which com- 
mission are three Americans and three Canadians. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to get the idea that 
I am complaining against his amendment as compared with the 
provision in the bill. What I have said I think applies to the 
provision in the bill without the Senator’s amendment just as 
well as it does to the amendment which the Senator has offered. 


in- 
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| Great Lakes to suffer injury, we have no right 
| to suffer an injury, and if we are anxious to establish the water 


| Lakes to the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River 





I believe we ought to be careful, no matter what law we enact | 

here, not to violate any duty we may owe to the Canadian 

Government. 
Mr. BLAINE. 


I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 
has opened up a subject which I need not discuss at any great 


It 


length. My conception of the matter I can state very briefly. 
With a guaranty against doing an injustice or an injury to' 
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navigation, riparian, or property interests, I am willing to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that the of the United 


Congress 


| States in the future will not violate the provision or its decla 


ration that it may make at this session of Congress. 
suming that it will not violate likewise any 
Dominion of Canada. 

But assuming that Congress does in the 
riparian, navigation, or property rights of any of 
Lakes States, their only remedy is in the courts. 
injured, they may or may not have a remedy. I 
will have; but any way, that would be the only 
States have. 

Supposing that any of the Great Lakes States are injured 
and bring an action in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and are successful in that action in protecting their naviga 
tion, riparian, and property rights. Then the Congress of the 


I am pre 
interests of the 


violate the 
the Great 
If they are 
think they 
remedy the 


future 


United States is disarmed and helpless unless those States are 


willing to enter 
gress. That 
own country. 

Now let us see what the status with respect to Canada. 
If we violate the provision with respect to Canadian naviga 
tion, riparian, and property rights, as I said, their recourse, of 
course, is to battle. I am not saying we are going to war over 
this matter, but I am speaking technically of their recourse 
We could enter into conversations and arbitrations. But we 
need not anticipate any belligerent or untoward action by the 
of Canada. That far from my thoughts. How 
ever, if the Congress does violate the riparian, navigation, 
property interests of the Dominion of Canada, Canada has no 
remedy at law. She can net seek any judgment in our courts 
for damages. She can not bring an action in equity for an 
injunction. She might make representations to the State De- 
partment and the President of the United States. 

Assuming that they would disregard those representations and 
conversations, then what is Canada’s position? It is exactly the 
same as is the position of the States, identically the same. If 


of Con 
of our 


desire 
States 


the 
the 


of 
to 


in aid 
respect 


into a compact 


is the status with 


is 


is 


| the property, riparian, and navigation interests and rights of 
| the States are violated and the courts vindicate the States, and 


Congress, notwithstanding that fact, desires to establish this 


| waterway, the Congress then must go to the States and by a 
| compact bring about the waterway. 
| the Congress disarmed. 


The States, therefore, have 


Canada may do the same thing. The United States of 
America is very anxious to have a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River. The 


| only way by which we can obtain that deep waterway for ocean- 
| going vessels is by a compact or treaty with Canada. 
| fore, if we violate Canada’s rights in this instance, Canada may 


There- 


do the peaceful, perfectly proper thing, and that refuse to 
enter into a treaty with the United States for the development 
of a waterway from the Great Lakes to the ocean. The people 
of the United States would have no right to complain. 

In other words, we can not ask a State 


is 


bordering upon the 


to ask Canada 
way from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River, then on the 
other hand we should also by the same token and by the same 
act protect the navigation and riparian and property rights of 
the several States. 

If we want to establish a waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the ocean, Mr. President, the only way by which 
do it is by a treaty with Canada. If in our zeal 


we ean 
to establish 


| a waterway from the Lakes to the Mississippi River we have 


disregarded Canada’s rights in the Great Lakes, well may we 
expect that Canada will deny to us the opportunity to estab- 
lish a waterway from the Great Lakes to the ocean by way 
of the St. Lawrence River. 

In my opinion if we do not protect the rights of the States 
bordering upon the Great Lakes and the rights of Canada with 
respect to the Great Lakes, then we have forever the 
door against the possibility of a waterway from Great 
So, 
Mr. President, the amendment which I have proposed, as agreed 
upon by the representatives of the States joining together in the 


closed 
the 


| litigation, preserves the status quo; it gives to the waterway 


ample water for navigation purposes; it gives four times as 
much water in 1939 as is required for navigation. 

The amendment was designed to make a commercially useful 
waterway with ample water for navigation and at the same 
time to protect not only the Great Lakes States, but as well 
to protect America against the possibilities and eventualities 
in respect to Canada and her attitude toward the deep water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the ocean. 

It is to promote good feeling between the Great Lakes region 
and the Mississippi Valley. It is to promote good feeling with 
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l i < nd i all 
( 1 « I onal Joint 
Cor | tly by again 
‘ ! pm ‘ | 
I l t for i s of primary 
! i! dy nf I ? that ly 
( I I ted States 
‘ { ' to tl 
j I ed it nt 
VV ¢ I m to that rule by the m nt 
Vert c i ‘ ‘ ‘ I ribut 
I l n d for d pores and th 
of 1 ! tion ¢ l 

That is exactly what the amend t do It does it by 
preserving the integrity of the deci 1 of the Supreme Court 

nd by permitting the use of 1,506 i fe plus pumpage for 
doimest purposes as the navigab! aters for the project, or 
four times as much water as navigation quires 

For the use of locks in navigation canal 

The use of the locks in navigation canals refers to inter- 
national navigation canals. 

Third. Diversion can be permitted of a temp y character where 
t! wa taken is returned, when such dive 0 do not interfere in 
ul Ww with the interests of navigation In such cases each country 
is to | i right f diversion in equal quantity 

That last sentence in no way concerns us with respect to | 
this legislation, but in all the other respects, in every respect 


to which these rules of the International Joint Commission are 
applicable to inland domestic waterways, the amendment con- 
forms and it preserves and protects the interests of the United 
State It protects the lawful rights of the Dominion of 
Canada, it protects the lawful rights of the Great Lakes States, 
and gives to America a commercially useful waterway with 
four times as much water as the Army engineers have testified 
will be required for that purpose. 
ADDITION TO BOISE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
before the 
disagreein 
4189) 


s 


NATIONAL 
(Mr. 


FOREST 


JONES in the chair) laid 


g to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
to add certain lands to the National Forest, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CUTTING. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Currine, Mr. Kenprick, and Mr, Wash of Montana con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate: 


soise 


ST. CLAIR RIVER BRIDGE, MICHIGAN 

Mr. VANDENBERG. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 4722) 
creating the Great Lakes bridge commission, and authorizing 


said commission and its successors to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port 
Huron, Mich., and I submit a report (No. 949) thereon. 

As the matter is of pressing importance, I ask 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

‘here being no objection, the bill was read, considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for’a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


unanimous 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate international com- 
merce, the Great Lakes bridge commission, hereinafter created, and 
hereinafter referred to as the commission, and its successers and as- 
signs, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct 


, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the St. Clair River, at or near 
the city of Port Huron, Mich., and the city of Sarnia, Canada, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 1906, subject to 
the conditions and limitations contained in this act, and subject to the 
approval of the proper authorities in the Dominion of Canada. For 


like purposes said commission and its successors are hereby authorized 


2 


to purchase, maintain, and operate all or any ferries across the St. 
Clair River within 5 miles of the location which shall be selected for 


said bridge, subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this 





Senate the action of the House of Representatives | 


—$—$<——_ 
= —_—_$_—_—— 


| easements, and appurtenances used in connection therewith. 
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upy, possess, and use such real estate and 
‘ operty in the State of Michigan as may be needed for the 
ki ‘ 0 operation nd matin ance of such bridge and 
it proacl { mre possessed by r‘ oad ns for railroad 
purpose by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State of 
Mich pon making just ition therefor, to be ascertained 
nd id rdir to the h State, and tl proceedings 
therefor lit ime as in the condemnation of pri property 
for pub purposes in such State, and the commissi nd it ccessors 
ol g may exercise in the Dominion of Canada all rights, power 
and authority which shall be granted or permitted to the. commission 
by the props uthorities of the Dominion of Canada or of the Province 
of Ontari including the entering upon lands and acquiring, condemn 
occupying, possessing, and usin uch real estate and other prop 

rty in the Dominion of Canada as may be needed for such location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such lee 

Sec. 3. The commission and its successors and assigns are hereby 
authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge and such 
ferry or ferries in accordance with the provisions of this act 

Sec, 4. The commission and its successors and assigns are hereby 


authorized to provide for the payment of the cost of the bridge and 


its 
approaches and the ferry or ferries and the necessary lands 


easements, 


and appurtenances thereto by an issue or issues of bonds of the com- 
mission, upon approval by the Michigan Public Utilities Commission, 
bearing interest at not more than 6 per cent per annum, payabl nnually 
or at shorter intervals, maturing not more than 30 years from their 


date of issuance, such bonds and the interest thereon, and any premium 
to paid thereof before maturity, to be payable solely 
from the sinking fund provided in accordance with this act. Such bonds 
may be registerable as to principal alone or both principal and interest, 
and shall be in such form not inconsistent with this act, and be payable 
at such place or places as the commission may determine. The com- 
mission May repurchase and may reserve the right to redeem all or any 


of said bonds before maturity at prices not exceeding 105 and accrued 
interest. 


or trust 
make 


be for retirement 


The commission may enter into an agreement with any bank 
company 


in the United States as trusiece having the power to 
such 


agreement, setting forth the duties of the commission in 
respect of the construction, maintenance, operation, repair, and insur- 
ance of the bridge and/or the ferry or ferries, the conservation and 
application of all funds, the safeguarding of moneys on band or on de 
posit, and the rights and remedies of said trustee and the holders of 
the bonds, restricting the individual right of action of the bondholders 
as is customary in trust agreements respecting bonds of corporations. 
Such trust agreement may contain such provision for protecting and 
enforcing the rights and remedies of the trustee and the bondholders as 
may be reasonable and proper and not inconsistent with the law and 
also a provision for approval by the original purchasers of the bonds 
of the employment of consulting engineers and of the security given 
by bridge contractors and by any bank or trust company in which the 
proceeds of bonds or of bridge and/or ferry tolls or other moneys of 
the commission sball be deposited, and may provide that no contract 
for construction shall be made without the approval of the consulting 
engineers. The bridge constructed under the authority of this act shall 
be deemed to be an instrumentality for international commerce author- 
ized by the Government of the United States, and said bridge and ferry 
or ferries and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt from all 
Federal, State, municipal, and local taxation. Said bonds shall be sold 
in such manner and at such price as the commission may determine, 
such price to be not less than the price at which the interest yield basis 
will equal 6 per cent per annum as computed from standard tables of 
bond values, and the face amount thereof shall be so calculated as to 
produce, at the price of their sale, the estimated cost of the bridge and 
its approaches, and the land, easements, and appurtenances used in 
connection therewith and, in the event the ferry or ferries are to be 
acquired, also the estimated cost of such ferry or ferries and the lands, 
The cost 
of the bridge and ferry or ferries shall be deemed to include interest 
during construction of the bridge, and for 12 months thereafter, and 
all engineering, legal, architectural, traffic surveying, and other expenses 
incident to the construction of the bridge or the acquisition of the ferry 
or ferries. and the acquisition of the necessary property, and incident 
to the financing thereof, including the cost of acquiring existing fran 
chises, rights, plans, and works of and relating to the bridge, now owned 
by any person, firm, or corporation, and the cost of purchasing all or 
any part of the shares of stock of any such corporate owner if in the 
judgment of the commission such purchases should be found expedient. 
If the proceeds of the bonds issued shall exceed the ‘cost as finally 
determined, the excess shall be placed in the sinking fund hereinafter 
provided. Prior to the preparation of definitive bonds the commission 


may under like restrictions issue temporary bonds with or without 


coupons, exchangeable for definitive bonds upon the issuance of the 
latter. 
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Src. 5. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to provide 
a sinking fund sufficient to pay the principal and interest of such bonds 
as the same shall fall due and the redemption or repurchase price of 
all or any thereof redeemed or repurchased before maturity as 
provided, All tolls and from said bridge are hereby 
pledged to such uses and to the application thereof hereinafter in this 
section required. After payment or provision for payment 
of all such cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating and the reser 
vation of an amount of money estimated to be sufficient for the same 
purpose during an ensuing period of not more than six months, the re- 
mainder of tolls collected shall be placed in the sinking fund, at inter- 
vals to be determined by the commission prior to issuance of the bonds 
An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and the 


other revenues 


operating same, and 


ot the daily tolis collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the | 


information of all persons interested 
a reasonable way all traffic over the bridge, so that the tolls shall be so 
fixed and adjusted by it as to be uniform in the application thereof to 
all traffic falling within any such reasonable class, 
status or character of any person, firm, or corporation participating in 
such traffic, and shall prevent all use of such bridge for traffic except 
upon payment of the tolls so fixed and adjusted. No toll 
charged officials or employees of the commission or of the Governments 
of the United States or Canada or any State, Province, 
municipality in the United States or Canada while in the discharge of 
their duties or municipal police or fire departments when engaged in 
the proper work of any such department. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall require the commission or its 
successors to maintain or operate any ferry or ferries purchased here- 
under, but in the discretion of the commission or its successors 
ferry or ferries so purchased, with the appurtenances and property 
thereto connected and belonging, may be sold or otherwise disposed of 


or may be abandoned and/or dismantled whenever in the judgment of | 


the commission or its successors it may seem expedient so to do. The 
commission and its successors may fix such rates of toll for the use of 
such ferry or ferries as it may deem proper, subject to the same condi- 
tions as are hereinabove required as to tolls for traffic over the bridge. 
All tolls collected for the use of the ferry or ferries and the proceeds 
of any sale or disposition of any ferry or ferries, shall be used, so far as 
may be necessary, to pay the cost of maintaining, repairing, and oper- 
ating the same, and any residue thereof shall be paid into the sinking 
fund hereinabove provided for bonds. An accurate record of the cost 
of purchasing the ferry or ferries, the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 
be kept and shall be available for the all 
interested. 

Src. 7. 


information of persons 
After payment of the bonds and interest, or after a sinking 
fund sufficient for such payment shall have been provided and shall be 
held for that purpose, the commission shall deliver deeds or other suit 
able instruments of conveyance of the interest of the commission in and 
to the bridge, that part within the United States to the State of 
Michigan or any municipality or agency thereof as may be authorized 
by or pursuant to law to accept the same (hereinafter referred to as 


the United States interests) and that part within Canada to the Do- 


minion of Canada or to such Province, municipality or agency thereof 
as may be authorized by or pursuant to law to accept the same (here- 
inafter referred to as the Canadian interests), under the condition that 
the bridge shall thereafter be free of tolls and be properly maintained, 
operated, and repaired by the United States interests and the Canadian 
interests, as May be agreed upon; but if either the United States inter- 
ests or the Canadian interests shall not be authorized to 
shall not accept the same under such conditions, then the bridge shall 
continue to be owned, maintained, operated, and repaired by the com- 
mission, and the rates of tolls shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, 
repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, until such times as both the United States interests and 
the Canadian interests shall be authorized to accept and shall accept 
such conveyance under such conditions. If at the time of such con- 
veyance the commission or its successors shall not have disposed of 
such ferry or ferries, the same shall be disposed of by sale as soon as 
practicable, at such price and upon such terms as the commission or 
its successors may determine, but in making any such sale preference 
shall be given to the Canadian interests and thereafter to the United 
States interests before any sale except to such respective interests. 
Sec, 8. For the purpose of carrying into effect the objects stated in 
this act there is hereby created the Great Lakes Bridge Commission, 
and by that name, style, and title said body shall have perpetual suc- 
eession; may contract and be contracted with, sue and be sued, im- 


plead and be impleaded, complain and defend in all courts of law and | 


equity; may make and have a common seal; may purchase or other- 
wise acquire and hold or dispose of real estate and other property; 
may accept and receive donations or gifts of money or other property 
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herein | 


therefrom 


The commission shall classify in 
regardless of the | 


shall be | 


county, or | 


any | 
| approval of this act, 





| created or liability ‘ncurred pursuant to this act sha‘l be 
| Or liability of any 


| created pursuant to this act be an indebtedness of thi 


| pressly reserved. 


accept or | 
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and apply same to the purposes of this act; and shall have and pos- 
sess all powers necessary, convenient, or proper for carrying into effect 
the objects stated in this act. 

The commission shall consist of 
Maj. David McCoach, jr., Fred W 


vacancy occurring in said commission 


Frank E. Beard, Edgar W 
Moore, and Louis A. Weil 
shall be filled by a majority 
commission, and notices of elections to 
shall be filed with the county 
Any officer of the United States Army 
appointed or elected a member of 
member notwithstanding 
Revised Statutes, or any 
and their 
may be 


Kiefer, 
Any 


vote 
of the remaining members of the 


fill vacancies and of ace: 
clerk of St 
who 


ptances 


Mich 


he re «ol 
Clair County 
may be 
as such 


the commission, may 


section 222 


serve the 


Fach 


qualify by 


provisions of 
other law 
respective successors shall bond as 
fixed by the State highway commissioner of Michigan on 
ditioned for the faithful performance of all duties required by 
The commission shall elect a 
members, and may 
its own 
transaction of 
The commission 


participation 


member of the commission 


giving such 


this act 


chairman from its 


establish rules and reg 
shall 


and a 


vice chairman 


tlations for the government of 


business Three members constitute a quorum for th 
business 

Sec. 9 shall have no capital steck or shares of 
ind all revenues and receipts thereof shall be 
applied to the purposes specified in this act the com 
mission shall not be entitled to any compensation for their services but 
may employ a secretary, treasurer, engineers, attorneys 
experts, assistants, and 
shall be entitled to receive the may 
determine. After all bonds thereon shall have been paid 
and all other obligations of the commission paid or discharged, or pro- 
vision for all such payment shall have been hereinbefore pro 
vided, after the brie shall have been conveyed to the United 
States interests and the Canadian interests as herein provided, and any 


ferry or ferries shall have been sold, or in 


interest or 


The members of 


» and 
deem ne 


such other 


employees as they may cessary, who 


such compensation as 
ind 


commission 
interest 


made as 
and 


the event that the bridge 
herein authorized is not constructed within five years from the date of 


the commission shall be dissolved and shall 
the State highway 
upon own initiative or upon 


of the commission or any member or members thereof, but 


cease 


to have further existence, by an 


sioner of Michigan made 


order of commis 


his application 
mly after a 
public hearing in the city of Port Huron, notice of the time and place 
of which hearing and the purpose thereof shall have been published 
once, at least 30 days before the date thereof, in a newspaper published 
in the city of Port Huron, Mich., and a newspaper published in the city 
of Sarnia, Ontario At the time of moneys in the 
hands of or to the credit of the commission shall be divided into two 


equal parts, one of which shall be paid to said United States interests 


such dissolution, all 


| and the other to said Canadian interests. 


Sec. 10. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize or 
permit the commission or any member thereof to create any obligation 
or incur any liability other than such obligations and liabilities as are 
dischargeable solely from funds provided by this No 
an obilgation 
members of the commission but shall be 
chargeable solely to the funds herein provided, nor shall any indebtedness 


act obligation 


member o1 


United States, 
Sec. 11. All provisions of this act may be enforced, or the violation 


thereof prevented by mandamus, injunction, or other appropriate remedy 
brought by the attorney general for the State of Michigan, the United 
States district attorney for the district in which the bridge may be located 
in part, or by the solicitor general of the Dominion of Canada in any 


court having competent jurisdiction of the subject matter and of the 


| parties. 


Sec. 12. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


PRINTING OF YEA-AND-NAY VOTES ON TARIFF BILL 

Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 294, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 204) sub 
mitted by Mr. Smoor on June 16 instant was read, considered 


and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, is hereby, author 
ized to expend not to exceed $1,000, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, for the preparation of the yea-and-nay votes in the 
Senate, with suitable index, on H. R. 2667, the tariff bill, and 
ments thereto, and Senate Resolution 52, by Mr. McMaster, 
Resolution 91, by Mr. Boran, Senate Resolution 108, by Mr. Simmons 
and Senate Resolution 270, by Mr. Smoor; and that said compilation 

document, and that 1,000 additional copies be 


and 


amend 


Senate 


be printed as a Serate 
printed for the use of the Senate document room 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS BY 
CON FERENCE 


DENEEN submitted the 


THE 
REPORT 


COURT OF CLAIMS— 


Mr. following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (HL. R. 
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amending section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act 
approved FePruary 24, 1925 (43 Stats. 964, ch. 301), entitled 
“An to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the 
Court of Claims and to preseribe their powers and compensa 
tion,” and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment 
the amendment to the title of the bill. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 
CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
F. H. Giver, 
H. D. STePHeEnNs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Gporce 8S. GRAHAM, 
L. C. DyYEr, 
A. J. MONTAGUE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


act 


numbered 2 and 


The report was agreed to. 


J. W. NELSON 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this afternoon the Senate passed 
the bill (S. 4419) for the relief of J. W. Nelson. I find that a 
similar House bill, being House bill 8127, has already been 
passed by the House and referred to the Senate Committee on 
Claims. The House bill is identical with the Senate bill. I 
move that the votes whereby Senate Rill 4419 was ordered to a 
third reading and passed be reconsidered, preparatory to mak- 
ing a motion for the consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
consideration of the votes whereby Senate bill 4419 was ordered 
to a third reading and passed? The Chair hears none, and the 
votes are reconsidered. 

Mr. GLENN. I now move that the Committee on Claims be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8127) for the relief of J. W. Nelson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. G;:LENN. I now ask that House bill 8127 be substituted 
for Senate bill 4419, and that the House bill be considered at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 8127) was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


The Chair 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of J. W. Nelson, 
Galva, Il., United States Treasury note, series B—-1927, issued May 15, 
1923. matured March 15, 1927, serially numbered 22930, in the denomi- 
nation of $500, with interest at the rate of 4% per cent per annum 
from September 15, 1925, to March 15, 1927, without presentation of 
the said note or the coupons representing interest thereon from Septem- 
ber 15, 1925, to March 15, 1927, the with the said coupons at- 
tached having lost destroyed: Provided, That the said note 


note 


been or 


shall not have been previously presented for payment, and that no pay- | 


ment shall be 


made hereunder for any coupons which have been previ- 
ously 


presented and paid: Provided further, That the said J. W. 
Nelson shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the note and the interest payable thereon, 
in such form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the 
United States from any loss on account of the lost or destroyed Treas- 
ury note herein described or the coupons belonging thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
4419 is indefinitely postponed. 


SETH J. HARRIS 


Mr. GEORGE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 669, for the relief of Seth J. Harris, 
u private claims bill, which was reported favorably to-day by 
the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I inquire if it is on the calendar? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was only reported this morning and has 
not as yet been printed on the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. Was it reported favorably by the committee? 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill was favorably reported to-day. It 
has passed the House. It has been before the House during 
two or three Congresses and been favorably acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Seth J. Harris, of Marietta, Ga., in full set- 
tlement against the Government, the sum of $4,000, in payment of 
his claim growing out of the death of his wife, Lillie Harris, who was 
killed August 8, 1917, by the explosion of a shell fired by United States 
soldiers in target practice at Kennesaw Mountain, Ga.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States making sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


HANFORD MACNIDER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports of committees are 
in order. If there be no reports, the calendar is in order. The 
clerk will state the first nomination on the calendar. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Hanford MacNider, of 
Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Canada. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I agreed with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brookuart] that I would ask to have that nomina- 
tion go over until he shall return to the city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Jesse C. Adkins, of 
the District of Columbia, to be associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Jacob H. Fulmer to 
be United States marshal, district of Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Alexander Legge, of 
Illinois, to be a member of the Federal Farm Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there is objection to the 
confirmation of Mr. Legge. I regard him as wholly unfitted for 
the duties of the office to which he has been nominated, and I 
want to be recorded as voting against him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the Sen- 
ate confirm the nomination of Alexander Legge as a member of 
the Federal Farm Board? [Putting the question.] The ayes 
appear to have it; the ayes have it, and the nomination is 
confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Charles C. Teague, of 
California, to be a member of the Federal Farm Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the post- 
office nominations are confirmed en bloc, and the President will 
be notified. 


CAPT. CHARLES H. HARLOW, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Capt. Charles H. 
Harlow, retired, United States Navy, to be commodore on the 
retired list from the 29th day of May, 1930, in accordance witb 
the provision contained in the act of Congress approved on that 
date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


1930 


W. CAMERON FORBES 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, to-day, from the Committee 
Foreign Relations, by unanimous vote, the nomination of Mr. 
W. Cameron Forbes to be ambassador to Japan was reported 
favorably. 
tion of that nomination 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was there any opposition at 
Forbes? 

Mr. REED. There was no opposition that was ever heard of 
by any member of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And no suggestion of any Opposition? 

Mr. REED. There was no suggestion of any opposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

ADJOURNMENT 


legislative session, I 


all to Mr 


Mr. MoNARY. 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 5 o'clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senste adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 
18, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


As in move that the 


NOMINATIONS 

E.recutive nominations received by the Senate June 
CONSUL GENERAL 

Edward A. Dow, of Nebraska, now a Foreign Service officer of 


clays 3 and a consul, to be a consul general of the United States 
of America. 


17, 1930 


PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 
The following-named doctors to be assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath: 
John George Hewitt. Edmund Joseph Mahou. 
Roscoe Conkling Kash. George William Bolin. 
Chapman Hunter Binford. Elmer Theodore Ceder. 
John Albert Trautman. Dana Wilson Nance. 
Joseph Asbury Bell. Waldemar Claus Dreessen. 
Calvin Benjamin Spencer. Noka B. Hon. 
Theodore Anko Dykhuizen. Edward Joseph Reneke. 
Edward Clifton Rinck. Robert Stewart Baylor, jr. 
Arthur Frank Steinmetz. Charles Walton Folsom. 
Alvin Edwin Murphy. Otis Leon Anderson. 
Gordon Arthur Abbott. Claude Dedmond Head, jr. 
Sidney Preston Cooper. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
To be assistant to the Chief of Engineers, with the rank 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date 
acceptance, with rank from June 27, 1930 
Col. George Bigelow Pilisbury, Corps of Engineers, vice Brig. 
Gen. Herbert Deakyne, assistant to the Chief of Engineers, 
whose term of office expires June 26, 1930. 


To be assistant to the Chief of the Air Corps, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance, with rank from July 1, 1930 
Col. Charles Hart Danforth, Air Corps, vice Brig. Gen. 

William E. Gillmore, assistant to the Chief of the Air Corps, 

who retires from active service, June 30, 1930. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Beekman L. Youngblood to be postmaster at Minter, Ala., in 


place of B. R. Alison. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 


of 
of 


CALIPORNTA 


William H. Smith to be postmaster at Point Arena, Calif., in 


place of C. W. Reinking, removed. 


Ella H. Conroy to be postmaster at San Quentin, Calif., in | 


place of William Kinney, deceased. 


Clayton C. Darrow to be postmaster at Willits, Calif., in place | 


of C. C., Darrow. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 
CON NECTICUT 

F. Ragnar Bergfors to be postmaster at Georgetown, Conn., 
in place of W. E. Hazen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 23, 1930. 

COLORADO 

Thomas E. Downey to be postmaster at Ordway, Colo., in 
place of T. E. Downey. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

William W. Hofer to be postmaster at Simla, Colo., in place 
of W. W. Hofer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 1930. 
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DELAW ARE 


be postmaster at Milford, Del., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


William R. 
| place of M. L 
| 29, 1930. 

Samuel 
place of S 
1930. 


Murphy 
Davis 


to 


S. Dennison 


Dennison, 


to be postmaster at Yorklyn, Del., in 


Ss. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

25 
FLORIDA 

John L. Wall to be postmaster at Summerfield 


, Fla., in place 
of J. L. Wall. 


Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 1980. 
ILLINOIS 

Charles E. Seeber to be postmaster at Benton, Ill, in place 
of C. E. Seeber. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1930 

Menno Vandervliet to be postmaster at Danforth, Il., in place 
| of Menno Vandervliet. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 
| 1930. 

George H. Townsend 
| place of G. H. 
April 16, 1930. 

Horace E. Collom to be postmaster at Western Springs, Ill., 
| in place of L. M. Birch. Incumbent’s commission expired De 
cember 18, 1929. 

Junius A. Beger to be postmaster at Nauvoo, Ill., in place of 


J. A. Beger. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 


to 
Townsend. 


be postmaster 
Incumbent’s 


at Onarga, 
comimntission 


Ill., in 
expired 


INDIANA 

Worth J. LeRoy to be postmaster at Walkerton 
of A. S. Blaine. 
| 1929. 

George A. Dwiggins to be postmaster at Fountain City, Ind., in 
place of H. H. Brinkley, resigned. 

IOWA 

Elmer L. Langlie to be postmaster at 
| place of E. L. Langlie. 
25, 19380. 

Harley S. Rittenhouse to be postmaster at Monona, Iowa, in 
place of H. S. Rittenheuse. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1930. 

Luvern Leigh to be postmaster at Rockford, Lowa, in place of 
Luvern Leigh. Incumbent’s commission expires July 3, 1930. 

Charles E. Lovett to be postmaster at Volga, lowa, in place of 
C. E. Lovett. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1930. 

Cora B. Peck to be postmaster at Colesburg, Lowa, in place of 
| C. B. Peck. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 

Leonird E. Sims to be postmaster at Ladora, Lowa, in place 
of R. M. Tyler, resigned. 

Andrew C, Ries to be postmaster at Ringsted, lowa, in place of 
A. °C. Ries. Incumbent’s commission expired March &, 19380. 

Martha Slatter to be postmaster at Manson, Iowa, in place of 
Murtha Slatter. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1930. 
| Jay A. Bargar to be postmaster at Lakota, Lowa 
| Edward Thaves, resigned. 


Ind., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 


Marquette, Lowa, in 
Incumbents commission expired March 





in place of 


KANSAS 


to be postmaster at Anthony, Kans., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Melvin L. Holaday 
place of M. L. Holaday. 
10, 1930. 

David E. Hill to be postmaster at Nortonville, Kans 


, in place 
of D. E. Hill. 


Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1930. 
KENTUCKY 
Ira W. See to be postmaster at Louisa, Ky., in place of I 
See. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8, 1930. 
| Lola B. Hollaway to be postmaster at Sedalia, Ky 
| of L. B. Hollaway. 
| 1930. 


W. 


. in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 


LOUISIANA 
Clement Bourgeois to be postmaster at Erath, La., in place of 
M. A. Bourgeois. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
L930, 
MAINE 
Forrest I. Gilman to be postmaster at Bingham, Me 
of F. W. Preble, declined. 
Thomas Hebert to be postmaster at Madawaska, Me., 
of Thomas Hebert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
1930. 


, in place 


in place 
July 2, 
MARYLAND 
August W. Clark to 
| place of A. W. Clark. 
1930. 

Ulysses F. Carroll to be postmaster at Easton, Md., in place 
| of M. M. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
| 1930. 


be postmaster at Lutherville, Md., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Dion to be 
Dion. 


Ephrem J. 
place of kK. J 
130 

Robert A 
in place of G 
April 13, 1930 


postmaster at Northbridge, Mass., in 


Stacey 


Bb 


to be postmaster 
Waterman, 


at Williamstown, Mass., 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


MICHIGAN 
Walter F 


fR 


Pratt 
W 


to be postmaster at St. Clair Shores, Mich., 
in place o Swhier, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Carleto1 
I Ince of C 
1S, 1930 
Christ G. Gandrud to be postmaster at Sunburg, Minn. 
be« presidential July 1, 1929 


Leighty to be postmaster at Glenville, Minn., in 
Leighty. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Office 
ame 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jo Rivers Burks to be postmaster at Byhalia, Miss., 
of G. D. Myers. 
1930 

Martha LB. Lowe to be postmaster at Glendora, Miss., in place 
of S. B. Townes. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1929 

Corrie F. Taylor to be postmaster at Seminary, Miss., in place 
of J. C. MeGowen, removed. 

Joseph R. Weathersby to be postmaster at Taylorsville, Miss., 
in place of J. R. Weathersby. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 7, 1930 

John T. Watkins to be postmaster at Holly Springs, Miss., in 
place of H. O. Roberts, removed 
Frank S. York be postmaster at Grenada, Miss., in place 
©. F. Lawrence, deceased. 

Woodard M. Herring to be postmaster at Inverness, Miss., in 
place of W. M. Herring. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1930. 

Thomas J. Barnes to be postmaster at Noxapater, Miss., 
place of Pearl Young, deceased. 

Robert H. De Kay to be postmaster at Pontotoc, Miss., in 
place of W. M. Nisbet. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1927. 

Enfield Wharton to be postmaster at 
place of Enfield Wharton. 
February 15, 1930. 

Ellen V. Montgomery to be postmaster at Potts Camp, Miss., 
in place of E. V. Montgomery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 7, 1930. 

Benson L. 
place of B. L. 
1950. 


in place 
Iucumbent’s commission expired January 5, 


to 


of 


in 


Port Gibson, Miss., 
Incumbent’s commission 


in 
expired 


West Point, Miss., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 7, 


Myers to be postmaster at 
Myers. 


MISSOURI 

William O. Tout to be postmaster at Archie, Mo., in place of 
W. O. Tout. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 1950. 

Frederick D. Williams to be postmaster at Fulton, Mo., in 
place of F. D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Vyra M. Brooke to be postmaster at Kingsville, Mo., in place 
of Elizabeth Middleton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
23, 1930, 

Albert W. Mueller to be postmaster at Altenburg, Mo., in place 
of A. W. Mueller. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930, 


NEBRASKA 
Bessie R. Adams to be postmaster at Palmer, Nebr., in place 
of B. R. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1930. 
NEW JERSEY 
Robert Young to be postmaster at Singac, N. 
Harry Green, removed. 


J., in place of 


NEW YORK 

Ruth M. Newkirk to be postmaster at Cincinnatus, N. 
place of E. A. Totman. 
ruary 18, 1930. 

William V. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Cleveland, N. 
in place of W. V. Fitzpatrick. 
April 5, 1930. 

Minnie M. Beers to be postmaster at Freehold, N. Y., in place 
of O. D. Beers, deceased. 

Harry M. Barrett to be postmaster at 
place of H, M. Barrett. 
1930. 

Joseph W. Kratoville to be postmaster at Riverhead, N. Y., 
in place of J. W. Kratoville. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 10, 1980. 


aa ae 
Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


Y 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


Mahopac, N. Y., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 


») 
-, 


Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, | 
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Violet Breen to be postmaster at Roslyn Heights, N. Y., in 
place of Violet Breen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
3, 1980. 

NOTRH CAROLINA 

Sankey G. Bullard to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, N. C., 

in place of R. 8S. White, sr., resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Frank W. Mashek to be postmaster at Lidgerwood, N. Dak., 
in place of Mathew Lynch. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

OHIO 

Forest J. Smith to be postmaster at Burton, Ohio, in place 
of William Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

Walter H. Bruning to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Pfau. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
25, 1930. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ross O. Conrad to be postmaster at Cheyenne, Okla., in place 

of Cosmo Falconer, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Fred Ungard to be postmaster at Allenwood, Pa., in place 
of Fred Ungard. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
26, 1930. 
John L. Knisely to be postmaster at Bellefonte, Pa., in place of 
J. L. Knisely. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1980. 

Frederick V. Pletcher to be postmaster at Howard, Pa., in 
place of F. V. Pletcher. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

Alfred L. Evans to be postmaster at Kane, Pa., in place of 
A. L. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Harriett S. Earnest to be postmaster at Mifflinburg, Pa., in 
place of H. 8S. Earnest. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
19, 1980. 

William L. Swarm to be postmaster at Millheim, Pa., in place 
of W. L. Swarm. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Ed. D. House to be postmaster at Pleasantville, Pa., in place 
of Ed. D. House. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1930. 

Gordon 8. Studholme to be postmaster at Port Allegany, Pa., 
in place of G. 8S. Studholme. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Wilbur J. Woodring to be postmaster at Port Matilda, Pa., in 
place of W. J. Woodring. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1930. 7 

William A. Sickel to be postmaster at Snow Shoe, Pa., in place 
of W. A. Sickel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

Harry A. Fuellhart to be postmaster at Tidioute, Pa., in place 
of H. A. Fuellhart. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 
1930. 

Max A. Crain to be postmaster at Winburne, Pa., in place of 
M. A. Crain. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1930. 

Erskine J. Miller to be postmaster at Franklin, Pa., in place 
of E. J. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 
1928. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ralph W. Adams to be postmaster at Abbeville, S. C., in place 
of J. R. Tolbert. Incumbent’s commission expired March 235, 

Seabrook C. Carter to be postmaster at Chester, 8. C., in place 
of S. L. Myers, resigned. 

Floyd E. Kerr to be postmaster at McBee, 8S. C., in place of 

A. Odom. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1930. 
TEN NESSEE 

John L. Sullivan to be postmaster at Lexington, Tenn., in 

place of J. L, Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

8, 1930. 


B. 


UTAH 


Albert R. Lyman to be postmaster at Blanding, Utah, in place 
of Peter Allan, deceased. 

©. Thomas Martin to be postmaster at Milford, Utah, in place 
of C. T. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1930. 


VIRGINIA 
Robert Irby to be postmaster at Appomattox, Va., in place of 
Robert Irby. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1930. 


William R. Connor to be postmaster at Dillwyn, Va., in place 
of W. R. Connor. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 1930. 
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Wyatt L. Martin to be postmaster at Hillsville, Va., in place 
of W. L. Martin. Ineumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1930. 
Lula E. Northington to be postmaster at Lacrosse, Va., in 


place of L. BE. Northington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 2, 19380. 
William R. Kindig to be postmaster at Stuarts Draft, Va., in 
place of W. R. Kindig. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 
19380. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Wetzel M. Lewis to be postmaster at Lorado, W. Va., in place 
of Howard Cook, resigned. 


Neville L. Chancey to be postmaster at Matewan, W. Va., in 


place of Mary White. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Lorene V. Shuttleworth to be postmaster at Nutter Fort, 
W. Va.,.in place of L. V. Shuttleworth. Incumbent’s commission 
expires July 2, 1930. 

toyd McKeever to be postmaster at Wardensville, W. Va., in 
place of Boyd McKeever. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

WYOMING 
Jason A. Hobbs to be postinaster at Rawlins, Wyo., in place 


of J. A. Hobbs. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 17, 1930 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
W. Cameron Forbes to Japan. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME CourT oF THE District or COLUMBIA 
Jesse C, Adkins. 
Unitep SratTes MARSHAL 
Jacob H. Fulmer, district of Nevada. 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL Farm Boarp 
Alexander Legge. 
Charles C. Teague. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 
Capt. Charles H. Harlow, retired, to be commodore on the 
retired list. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Sanford M. Dawsey, Dothan. 


Arthur H. Mershon, Fairhope, 
Jewell Sorrell, Jemison. 

John F, Frazer, Lafayette. 
Charlie D. Hughes, Verbena. 


ARKANSAS 
James A. Skipper, England. 
Alice R. Beard, Gentry. 
Edna N. Orr, Judsonia. 
Clyde E. Mitts, Swifton. 
Charles W. Burford, Wilmar. 
COLORADO 
Albert Neuman, Elbert. 
Leroy L. Marsh, Pagosa Springs. 
Roswell H. Bancroft, Palisade. 
Gale A. Lee, Pueblo. 
DELAWARE 
Harry 8. Harrington, Harrington. 
Arthur 8. Hearn, Laurel. 
James E. Willey, Seaford. 
IDAHO 
Edgar H. Dammarell, Kendrick. 
Omer 8S. Cordon, Rigby. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John P. Brown, Bass River. 
Leo D. Glynn, East Long Meadow. 
Burton D. Webber, Fiskdale. 
James C. Smith, Leominster. 
Donald A. MacDonald, Mittineague. 
Alice M. Lincoln, Raynham. 
Myrtice 8. King, Upton. 
John H. Fletcher, Westford. 
MICHIGAN 
Hance Briley, Atianta. 
Frances A. Milldebrandt, Auburn Heights, 
Natalie G. Marker, Flk Rapids. 
James G. Gilday, Erie. 
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Ward R. Rice, Galesburg. 
Lee Roy Perry, Grand Blanc. 
Elfreda L. Mulligan, Grand Marais, 
Alfred Endsley, Ida. 
Frederick P. Claflin, Keego Harbor. 
Clifford W. Tooker, Muir. 
William C. Heyn, Stevensville. 
MINNESOTA 
Cecil R. Campbell, Ellendale. 
Emil Kukkola, Finlayson. 
Charley P. Fossey, Lyle. 
Henry E. Milbrath, Princeton. 
Jans C. Pedersen, Ruthton. 
William M. Parker, Sauk Center. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Samuel W. Pendarvis, Magnolia. 
Robert EB. L. MeLain, Shelby. 
NEW MEXICO 
Willie N. Brock, Mosquero. 
OHIO 
Albert D. Owen, Austinburg. 
Olive M. Munn, Barton. 
Clarence E. Coulter, Crooksville, 
George F. Burford, Farmdale. 
Walter Fletcher, Lueas. 
John W. Gorrell, Maivern. 
Samuel S. Gatch, Milford. 
Thomas G. Thomas, Mineral Ridge. 
Harry H. Davis, New Holland. 
Nora Kearns, Russellville. 
Samuel L. Eardley, Sebring. 


OKLAHOMA 
Guy E. Reece, Braggs. 
Gavin E. Butler, Chickasha. 
Albert M. Dennis, Frederick. 
Floyd Clark, Freedom. 
Thomas J. McNeely, Goltry. 
Earl Ridenour, Hydro. 
Winnie A. Ayers, Langston. 
Anna E. Smithers, Owasso. 
Harry McMullen, Pnden. 
Lincoln G. Shoop, Perry. 
Thomas M. Elliott, Salina. 
Maud L. Vaughan, Supply. 
James F. Lacey, Warner. 
OREGON 
Amanda E. Bones, Carlton. 
Lucius L. Hurd, Glendale. 
Wallace W. Smead, Heppner. 
Charles M. Crittenden, Hubbard. 
Bessie Cummings, Keasey. 
Nettie J. Neil, Marcola. 
Benjamin F. Turner, Maupin. 
Etta M. Davidson, Oswego. 
George W. Cummings, Philomath. 
Henrietta Sandry, Rogue River. 
Joseph W. Spitzer, Talent. 
Charles H. Watzek, Wauna. 
PORTO RICO 
Leonides M. Lopez, Camuy. 
Felix P. Hernandez, Quebradillas. 
RHODE ISLAND 
George W. Jenckes, Slatersville. 
TEN NESSEE 
Arthur B. McCay, Copperhill. 
Ella V. Lewis, Daisy. 
Alonzo P. Johnson, Doyle. 
Malcolm D. Biggs, Martin. 
Chartes E. Sexton, Maynardville. 
Charles J. Ray, Vonore. 
UTAH 
Stephen F. Stephensen, Riverton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lancelot A. Lint, Grant Town. 
Verna F. Ridenour, Hopemont. 
Sewell J. Champe, Montgomery. 
Julius Thompson, Petersburg. 
Hallie A. Overholt, Thurmond. 
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WISCONSIN 
Paul EK. Kleist, Hustisford 
Donald C. MeDowell, Soldiers Grove. 

WYOMING 
W. Leroy Call, Afton 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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The joint pay committee in endeavoring to work out the 
problem that Congress placed upon it found itself confronted 
with a very serious situation on account of the different 
methods of promotion in the several services. The fact is that 
the promotion question right to the heart of the pay 
question. It does not meet the situation to say that you have 


goes 


| officers in the several services of comparable rank, regardless 


rhe Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer 

© Spirit of Immortal Life, fill us with the certainty of Thy 
presence. Bless us all with the sense of Thy graciousness that 
we may strangely forget disappointment and find ourselves 

in Thee and made cheerful to pursue our work. May 

we never look with contempt upon the world nor our country 
nor our il ution Always help us to rise to the very best 
lings of life. If we are compelled to walk in affliction, may 
we rejoice as we do so If defeat comes into our lives, give us | 
the spirit of triu h. Break down the walls that separate men, 
ind may we serve them with all their imperfections. Through 
Christ our Savior. Amen 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A iwessage from the Senate by Mr, Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the committee 
of conference ol: the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3619) entitled “An act 
to reorganize the Federal Power Commission.” 

rhe message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 192. Joint resolution providing for the preparation 


and presentation of drafts of legislation affecting the pay and 
promotion of the commissioned and enlisted 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The message also announced 


Public Health Service, 


that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) 
entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster General 
to accept the bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. to carry mail 


between United States Gulf ports and the east coast of South 
America.” 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] to act as Speaker pro tempore to- 
morrow, 
PAY AND PROMOTION OF PERSONNEL OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE 

CORPS, ETO. 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 


from the Speaker's table and consider at this time Senate Joint 
Resolution 192, providing for the preparation and presentation 
of drafts of legislation affecting the pay and promotion of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which has just been messaged over from the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER 
consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 192, and consider the same. The Clerk will report the 
Senate joint resolution 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker. reserving the right to object, 
is the purpose of this resolution to take out of the legislative 
committees the whole question of promotion, to authorize this 


of the 


personnel of the | 


of their nominally equivalent grades, providing the promo- 
tion plans in one service are different from the promotion 
plans in another. For instance, at this time there is a differ- 
ence in the promotion plans that pertain to the Army in con- 
trast with the promotion plans that pertain to the Navy to 
such an extent that I venture to say that nearly all Army 
officers are rather resentful as they look across und see pro- 
motion going to naval officers at an age junior to that of 
Army officers in attaining a rank that is comparable. For 
instance, take the rank of major in the Army or the Marine 
Corps, which is said to be equal to the rank of lieutenant com 
mander in the Navy. If )ou say that the pay and emoluments 


and allowances of these relative officers are the same, you do 
not meet the question if, under a system of promotion, the 
lieutenant commander may be advanced to his rank several 


years earlier in life than officers in the Army or the Marine 
Corps would be advanced to the corresponding rank of major. 
In other words, we have introduced this resolution, repre- 
senting the unanimous yote of our committee, with the judg- 
ment that promotion is part of the pay problem and thus lies 
at the very heart of the question of any reasonable pay bill. 
In the pending resolution we do not seek to change any law. 


We do not incur any obligations for the Treasury to meet. 
We seek for information and tentative language that would 


provide for the several services the provisions we are under- 
taking to shape for the consideration of the Congress. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN Is the purpose of the resolution to 
authorize the joint committee of which the distinguished gen- 
tleman is a member to bring in a bill and put that bill on the 
calendar for consideration by the House, without that ever 
having been considered by either of the legislative committees 
involved? That was the construction put upon the resolution 
with reference to the pay situation, and, as I apprehended, on the 
same language, with reference to the promotion matter, so 
that whatever bills may be recommended, if this should become 
a law, would go upon the calendar and be considered, and the 
legislative Committees would be simply sitting on the side line 
observing the main performance of the circus? 

Mr. FRENCH. Any bill reported by the joint pay commit- 
tee would have the standing of a bill that would be placed 
upon the calendar by any permanent committee of the House. 

Mr. McCSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, there may be much merit in 
the argument of the gentleman, but the matter was brought up 
in the Committee on Military Affairs a few moments ago. 
Some of us desired to look into it somewhat, and for that rea- 
son Iam compelled to object for the time being. 


not 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a moment? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I withhold it; yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my point of view may differ 
|; somewhat from the gentleman from South Carolina, but I do 
not believe that the Congress wants to adopt any legislation 


The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous | 


Joint Committee on Pay to report legislation dealing not only 
with pay but also the subject of promotion? 

Mr. FRENCH. The effect of the resolution is recited in the 
last several lines of section 3, wherein the joint committee | 
that was created last February, and which was charged with 
making a report on the pay situation for the several services, 


would be charged with the responsibility of reporting recom- 
mendations, by bill or otherwise, to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives relative to the promotion and the readjust- 
ment of the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the severa! services mentioned in the title of 
the Joint resolution 





| joint 


that means a wholesale pay advance to the Army and Navy, 
whether through promotions or otherwise. This resolution sets 
up a new commission to be appointed by the President, not by 
the Congress, representing all the different services. No one of 
these services is interested in economy in the expenditure of 
public funds. Each one of them is concerned about improving 
pay conditions in that particular service, and the information 
that comes to Congress from a commission organized in that 
wiy does not impress me as being likely to be the kind of in- 
formation upon which Congress can ever base any kind of an 
economy program; and henee I also feel that the House should 
take some time before it authorizes that kind of a commission. 
The commission that has been organized under authority of 
Congress, made up of Members of the House, is amply qualified, 
and may be expected and is expected to protect the Treasury. 
But a commission made up of representatives of the various 


services can not be expected to do anything in the way of 
economy. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


There is nothing to prevent the repre- 
sentatives of the respective services, the Army and .Navy, from 
making recommendations to the joint committee under the pow- 
ers delegated to the commission, and the main purpose of the 

committee will be to harmonize the differences. I can 
not see where there can be any real utility in sid ef the work 
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of the joint committee in having this new commission ap- 
pointed. I can see that the committee may wish to call upon 
the Secretaries of the Army and Navy to harmonize a matter 
of promotion, but more than that, you are surrendering every- 
thing to these men to go upon the ground and investigate, be- 
cause they will pass upon it. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman has not read closely the reso- 
lution, otherwise he would not come to that conclusion. A great 
difficulty which now confronts the Committee on Appropriations 


in the matter of appropriations for the different services is that | 


legislation providing for one department, reported by one legis- 


lative committee, gives advantages in some directions that are | 


not given to the service reported upon by another legislative 
committee. When employees of the Government, in this case 
officers of various departments, do not receive equal advantages 
as to pay, allowances, promotion, or other factors as ere ac- 
corded in another department, they always ask to be made 
equal to the most favored. They do not ask that the others be 
reduced. Rather they assert, “We want to have the same 
advantage.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. I recognize the force of that, and this Con- 
gress has organized a congressional commission to study ques- 
tions of pay, and so forth, in all the different services. It seems 
to me—and I have no doubt of it—that the commission has 
ample authority now, and certainly can secure from the depart- 
ments the various information which this resolution provides 
for, and I think they ought to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I shall object. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman withhold his demand for 
the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. This commission in making a study of the ques- 
tion of promotion will find it will be so closely united with the 
pay proposition that it seems impossible to make a proper rec- 
ommendation in regard to pay unless the commission has before 
it what all these various departments have in mind to recom- 
mend to the various committees of the House in regard to pro- 
motion. It is absolutely necessary for this committee to have 
definite information, and they are only asking for that commis- 
sion at this time in order to obtain the proper information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had assumed that the commission created 
by Congress would study the question of promotion as an essen- 
tial part of the program they are studying. If that commission 
lacks any authority, it is agreeable to me to give it to them. 
But to set up another commission, appointed by the President, 
authorized to draft legislation and come to Congress and report, 
does not meet with my approval. 

Mr. SNELL. This new committee does not report legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It reports a draft of a legislative bill. 
Indirectly it is legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. They report to the joint commission, and they 
will look it over. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Let me read from section 2 of this Senate 
Joint Resolution 192: 


The board appointed pursuant to section 1 hereof shall present with 


its report a draft of a legislative bill embracing both of the plans 
indicated in section 1 hereof. 


Mr. SNELL. They report to this committee, already set up, 
and they will consider it in connection with the proposed bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman from New York any idea 
that the information to be reported to Congress by this new 
committee can not otherwise be obtained? They will have no 
trouble in getting it. 

Mr. SNELL. If these promotions are going to take place, I 
am opposed to increasing the salaries all along the line. I want 
that information before we undertake the other matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know what the services think. They look 
upon this whole thing as a pay-increase program, but that is 
not the purpose of Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. Are you opposed to this commission getting 
the information they think is necessary to make proper recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am in favor of the commission getting 
the information itself, but not in favor of setting up a new 
commission to draft its own legislation and present it to 
Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. They do not. They present it to a commission 


of which the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] is chairman, 
as I understand it. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 


I think the joint committee can do all they 
need to do without this commission. 


Mr. McSWAIN. I am compelled to say that the proposition 
to place personnel from the service on this board which is to 
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have authority to report a bill is just like in a damage suit 
drawing all the jurors from the family of the plaintiff and his 
relatives. 

Mr. SNELL. Iam sure from what the gentleman from Idaho 
tells me, that that committee only makes recommendations to 
the commission which has been set up by Congress. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But that is to be in the form of legislation 
and goes on the Calendar of the House. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; I made no such statement as that. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I so understood the gentleman, because that 
was the ruling of the Speaker with reference to the gentleman's 
motion. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is a different question. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, I can not agree to this to-day. 
will have to look into this. 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand, this proposed recommenda- 
tion in the form of a bill will simply be information from the 
different services as to what they would 
promotions. 

Mr. McSWAIN. My friend knows that they already have a 
joint board that has been functioning now for two years in 
the departments, and furnishing all of this information to the 
commission. If they are put in here officially, they will claim a 
status and will have an influence that they should not have. 

Mr. TILSON. Nothing that they will present will be con- 
sidered as anything more than a presentation of their ease to 
the congressional committee authorized to 
upon the matter. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am obliged to object now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. May I ask a question? In 
the last analysis is this not to appoint a commission to report 
to a commission already appointed, which is a congressional 
commission? Is that not about it? 

Mr. SNELL. It is simply to get information for this com- 
mittee which the House says it wants, before passing on the 
pay of the various services of the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gress then? 

Mr. SNELL. It is simply to help them get the information. 
If you do not want to get it it is all right with me. 

Mr. FRENCH. May I make one further statement? Al! the 
committees of Congress call upon the departments for informa- 
tion from time to time. We are attempting to work out a plan 
whereby we can call for the same information simultaneously, 
to be scrutinized by the several departments affected, and report 
to the Congress for the information of the Congress. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman knows that the Committee 
on Military Affairs has been struggling with this problem of 
promotion for years; that an outrageous and egregious injustice 
and wrong was committed in 1920 as a result of hasty and ill- 
considered legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘That came from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. You recommended it to the House, and that is what 
we want to guard against in the future. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I know it came from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. SNELL. Then do not blame us for it. 

Mr. McSWAILN. But here is a suggestion made for the first 
time yesterday, asking unanimous consent to give authority to 
take one more step along this line, which I can not consent to 
at this time. I am sorry, but I can not. 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentlenran realize that if the promo- 
tion bill that is pending in the House, having passed the Sen- 
ate, were to be so framed as to give promotions in the Army 
in comparable degree with what is provided in the Marine 
Corps bill, which has been reported and is upon the calendar, 
you would add between 200 and 300 officers, in my judgment, 
to the Army above the rank of major, probably beginning with 
lieutenant colonel, over and above what the Army now has? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am thoroughly familiar with the bill which 
passed the Senate in December, unanimously. I do not know 
how many were on the floor, but it passed unanimously, and 
now it can not get out of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. FRENCH. But the point I raised, which I think the 
gentleman missed,-is that here are two bills pending, one bill 
providing for promotion in the Marine Corps, which provides a 
certain ratio of officers in the several grades, they would be 
provided for the Army by another bill. If you were to take the 
proposed Marine Corps ratio and apply it to the Army you 
would have to add between 200 and 300 officers of higher rank 
to the Army, over and above what the Army now has by law. 
This would be discrimination against the Army. It is such 
things as that with which this committee is concerned as it at- 
tempts to frame a pay bill. Each service comes in and wants 
to bring every feature of its particular service up to the very 


We 


consider proper 


study and report 


It would be an arm of Con- 
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best there is, the very highest there is in any other service. 
the best condition is in the Navy in some particular, then all 
other services try to boost their advantages up to the conditions 
set by the law for the Navy 

If the most 
War Department, then the Navy, 
Guard, and Public Health Service boost for their own 
ele to the condition in the War Department. If 
the most favored condition is in the Coast Guard, then all along 
the line the other services demand laws raising their conditions 


CONGRESSIONAL 





the Marine Corps, the Coast 


vation meet 


to the condition of the Coast Guard. All services want to 
udjust upward. We are seeking to do a sensible, businesslike 
thing, provide information at a common time, on common 
subjects, from the several services that we may study and 
equalize the pay situation for these various agencies of our 


Government, 

1 do not know whether it means a raise of compensation of 
$1 or whether it means a reduction of compensation of $1. We 
are not asking the services to fix their own pay. We are seek- 
ing information upon which we can act in an intelligent way 
before this Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, does my friend 
have any idea that the representatives of those several services 
will ever put their names to a bill that means a decrease of 
silary for anybody in any of those organizations? 

Mr. FRENCH. . That is not the point at all. Our committee 
will not pass its responsibility. 

Mr. CRAMTON. gut if your committee, instead of just get- 
ting information, has to wait until that special commission has 
agreed on a draft of a bill you will be detained somewhat. The 
only kind of a bill they would agree upon would be one that 
meant an advance, and unless you want that kind of a bill from 
them you will have to wait quite a while. 

Mr. TILSON Sut does not the gentleman understand that 
if they should recommend promotions all along the line that 
then the congressional committee, which is going to consider 
the question of pay, would adjust the pay in accordance with 
the promotions and it might not be an increase of pay at all? 
What the congressional committee is trying to do is to adjust 
the pay in accordance with the promotions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that what alarms me is that 
draft of a bill, but the information that would go to the com- 
mission, I think, would be helpful. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Michigan 
seeims to be laboring under the assu:nption that the joint pay 
committee would accept absolutely any recommendations that 
this commission, appointed for the purpose of getting informa- 
tion for them, might submit, but as to this he is in error, since 
the joint pay committee is seeking information on which to 
frame a bill that later they can recommend to the House and 
Senate 

Our committee has given no approval as yet to the recom- 
mendations of the joint interdepartmental board. If this com- 
mittee followed blindly recommendations of other boards or 
commissions, they might have brought in a bill long ago, and 
it is because the joint pay committee is interested in presenting 
to Congress in an intelligent way definite and well-considered 
recommendations for their consideration that suggested to our 
committee the wisdom of having a commisison like this ap- 
pointed to make a joint study of the matters involved. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How was that interdepartmental board 
organized? Was it by act of Congress and selected by the 
President ? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then there is nothing to prevent the inter- 
departmental board on promotions being constituted just as the 
interdepartmental pay board was constituted? 

Mr. McSWAIN. And they would not know a bit more nor 
be able to give one whit better information in connection with 
this study than they are now. This resolution is useless. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is such controversial mat- 
ter that I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is: Is there objection? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JACKSON D. WISSMAN 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Claims, I ask unaninrous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table H. R. 515, to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a 
former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, Beltsville, 
Md., and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
nrous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 515 
and concur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report 
the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


If | 


favored feature in some other aspect is in the | 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and in licu thereof insert the 
| following: 

“ That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,’ approved 
September 17, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Jackson 


D. Wissman, a former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, Belts- 
ville, Md.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, this is a House bill with a 
Senate amendment? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. The House passed the bill, it went to the 


Senate, and the Senate changed the wording a little bit, but not 
in substance. 


Mr. GARNER. 
mous consent? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; and I have the assurance of the minority 
members of the committee that this action is satisfactory to 
them. P 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

The tithe was amended. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I present a report of general 
disagreement on the part of the House conferees on the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill, H. R. 10813, and ask that amendment 
No. 1 be reported, 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 
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This bill was passed in the House by unani- 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10813) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1981, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have been unable to agree. 


Rost. G. SIMMONS, 

Wma. P. Horapay, 

M. H. THATCHER, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Ross A. CoLiins, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


HrrRAM BINGHAM, 

LAWRENCE C, PHrpes, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Carter GLASS, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10813) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia, and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The conferees between the two Houses have been unable to 
reach any conclusion. 


ee CC LLL OA 


Rost. G. SIMMONS, 

Wma. P. Howapay, 

M. H. THATCHER, 

SLARENCE CANNON, 

Ross A. CoLiins, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


First amendment in disagreement: Page 2, line 5, strike out “ $9,000,- 
000" and insert “ $12,000,000.” 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate amendment, and on that I ask 
recognition. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentieman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 

| House, I do not propose to go at length this morning into the 
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subject of the fiscal relations between the United States and the 
District of Columbia. 
matter to the House, and other Members have. 
House thoroughly understands the issue. We have reached a 
point, however, where I desire an expression of the will of the 
House on this matter. There is no new issue that has not been 
presented to the House since I spoke on the matter last week, 
except an effort on the part of the public press of Washington 
to involve the President of the United States in the contro- 
versy. So far as I know, the President has taken no action one 
way or the other in this matter. So far as the Executive is 
eoncerned, the position of the House is the position of the Presi- 
dent as expressed to the Congress in his Budget message. We 
are maintaining that position in the conference with the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. This unjustified attack in the Washington 
newspapers is not only an effort on the part of the press of 
Washington to involve the President, but it is an effort on the 
part of the press to browbeat and coerce the gentleman from 
Nebraska, the Speaker of the House, the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, and even the floor leader of the House, and it is 
something I think the House ought to resent, and I hope the 
House will give the fearless, able, and distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] a 100 per cent yote on this 
proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is always very 
frank and I am not going to trouble him by trying to go into 
any of the personal questions that have just been suggested, but 


Will my friend from Nebraska 


case there should be a deadlock on this item between the Senate 
and the House, then the activities of the District of Columbia 
would have to be conducted pursuant to a resolution? This is 
to be assumed, I think. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If this deadlock takes place this 
time and the attitude of the House and the attitude of the 
Senate are unchanged, I take it for granted that hereafter there 
will be no appropriation bill passed, but the business of the 
District must be continued under such resolutions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman please, my good mother 


always taught me not to worry about things that would prob- 


ably never happen. I do not think we should worry about any- 
thing of that kind happening to this bill. I may say to you 
that personally I have very good reason to believe the bill will 
pass before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I should hope so, but I am taking 
the premise that it might not and that there may be a similar 
dispute and unadjusted controversy in the future, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: The people of the 
District have no voice in this matter. Whatever the press of 
the District may say is an expression of the press. The District 
is in the position of an innocent bystander. Would the gentle- 
man approve the following suggestion? In case the rules of 
the two bodies could be made to so provide, would the gentle- 
man agree upon some such compromise as this: To maintain the 
lump-sum appropriation for the coming fiscal year and incor- 
porate in the appropriation act a provision creating a joint com- 
mission of an official character that might investigate and 
recommend periodically to Congress what should be the con- 
tribution of the Federal Government to the expenses of the 
District? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, if the gentleman please, I have discussed 
at length with the District legislative committee of the House 
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Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest, if I may, to the gentleman 


At different times I have presented that | from Virginia, that there is one way to settle it, and the Con- 
I think the 


gress has been settling it in that way for the last five years; 
and that is for the House to make its appropriation, insist upon 
this appropriation, and pass the bill. This is the only way you 


ean do it. The gentleman speaks about having a deadlock. 


| There is not going to be a deadlock. There was an intimation 
| that the Senate would hold up this appropriation bill and we 
| would pass a resolution, and the very gentlemen who are asking 


them to hold up this conference report and are insisting on the 
Senate amendment will be the ones who will come in, yield, and 
pass the bill. [Applause.] It has been done in that way before, 
and it will always be done in that way. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I hope the gentleman 
assume I am one of those advising a deadlock. 

Mr. GARNER. No; I acquit the gentleman of anything of 
that kind. I realize the gentleman's position. I realize the 
position of any gentleman who represents in Congress an ad- 
joining Maryland or Virginia district. I pity them. I would 
not want to represent them on account of the annoyance I 
would have from personal interviews and things of that kind. 

But there is a duty that the Members of this Congress owe 
their own constituencies, and in my judgment if they failed to 
perform this duty they would be betraying the people they rep- 
resent, because they would continue to make of this District a 
refuge for tax dodgers, and that ought not to be done. [Ap- 
plause.} I believe I would betray the constituents of my State 
if I took any other position with respect to increasing this 
appropriation in order to continue to make the District, I 
repeat, a refuge for tax dodgers who get rich and come to the 
District of Columbia because it has the lowest tax rate to be 


will not 


aed M | found anywhere in the United States. 
I will ask the gentleman if this is not the exact situation: In | 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If I may be allowed to proceed, I 


| would like to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is the truth to say that while 
the gentleman from Nebraska honestly believes he has all the 
information to be obtained—and there are one or two other 
gentlemen in the same position—the great majority of the 
Members of the House actually do not know at this moment 
what ought to be, in fairness, the contribution. Does my friend 
think it is without precedent or unreasonable to ask that a 
commission should be <veated to investigate and find all the 
facts and recommend periodically to Congress, with the power, 


| of course, in the Congress to accept or reject such recommen- 


my reasons for opposing the type of commission which the | 


gentleman proposes. That is not in issue now. It is not in- 
volved in the motion that is before the House, and I do not 
desire to discuss it here. At a proper time I would be pleased 
to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I certainly would not have asked 
my friend the question except for my knowledge of his frank- 
ness, as well as his great familiarity with the situation. Per- 
sonally, if the gentleman will let me take a moment more, I 
have the very strong conviction, without any prejudice one way 
or another and without assuming to know whether $9,000,000 is 
too much or too little, that we ought to try to put a stop to this 
endless controversy, and I do not see any other way of doing it 
than by the creation of a proper commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is not the proper time to diseuss that 
question. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMMONS. I will gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 


dations? 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield to me, I will 
undertake to answer the gentleman’s question, at least to my 
own satisfaction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman wants a commission ap- 
pointed. I am perfectly willing to have a commission appointed, 
but I want that commission to be composed of Members of this 
House. [Applause.] This House has made such an investiga- 
tion, since I have been a Member of the House, commencing 
with the investigation of Ben Johnson. It has reviewed the 
history of the District of Columbia and it has given the infor- 
mation to the country. The gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. 
CoLLins] contributed to that work not more than two years 
ago. The gentleman made an exhaustive study of the matter. 
The Committee on Appropriations makes an exhaustive study 
of the question each year. Now, what else do you want? 
What you want, in my opinion—I am not speaking of the gen- 
tleman personally—what the people want who desire to shift the 
burden of supporting this District is to establish a commission 
of the character the gentleman speaks of that will go out and 
prepare data with which they can overwhelm the Congress, and 
I do not want that to be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me say to my friend that he 
knows that against the authorities he has cited stand the Dis- 
trict Commissioners appointed by the President charged with 
heavy responsibilities on the legislative committees on the Dis- 
trict. Is it to be said in that situation it is reasonable to hold 
that we must not investigate conditions so that Congress may 
be fully and impartial!y advised? I do not think either my 
friend or I are prepared to say on our conscience that $9,000,000 
is either too much or too little. 

Mr. GARNER. What little attention I have given to this has 
been revised by what I think are the outstanding Members of 
Congress; men of undoubted ability and integrity. They have 
made to my certain knowledge since I have been a Member of 
Congress four thorough investigations and in each instance they 
have come to the conclusion that the District of Columbia is the 
most favored area in the Nation in regard to the burdens of 
taxation. 


I yield. 
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Now, I am not willing to create any commission to change 
that situation and give the American people more burdens. I 
hope this motion of the gentleman from Nebraska will be sus- 
tained 100 per cent, and that we show the Senate once and for 
all that we are not going to make this city a refuge for tax 
dodgers {[Applause. | 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska has the floor. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Trison]. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, from time to time we see in the 


papers of Washington an attempt to show that the gentleman 
from Nebraska is conducting a lone fight against the District 
of Columbia. The issue involved in the Senate amendment to 
this bill not appear to me to be a 1-man proposition. 
Speaking as one Member of this House I wish to say that the 
gentleman from Nebraska, so far as I can ascertain, represents 
the will of the House. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Nebraska from time to time has talked 
this matter over with me as the majority leader. He has done 
this as the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia. To me he has 
never shown an arbitrary or stubborn disposition in connection 
with the $9,000,000 contribution. While he has not taken an 
arbitrary stand, he has taken a stand as if he were from Mis- 
souri and insisted upon being shown. So far as I have learned, 
nothing has been shown to prove that we ought to change from 
the lump sum of $9,000,000, which we have been appropriating 
for the past five years. The amount heretofore appropriated has 
served the purpose. has kept the tax rate of the District 
down to a low rate. 

So far as the Budget is concerned the estimate sent to Con- 
gress suys that $9,000,000 will cover the entire Budget of ex- 
penses without any suggestion of raising the tax rate. With a 
$12,000,000 appropriation as proposed by the Senate amendment 


does 


It 


there would be something like $4,000,000 left as a surplus. Why 
should this be done? The Budget has considered the matter 
and has recommended $9,000,000 contribution as heretofore. 


The House itself has considered it, the House passed it at this 
figure, and we have waited until this good hour for some good 
reason to be shown why the sum should be increased. We of 
the House are not disposed to be arbitrary, we all wish to do 
the right thing, and I believe that the people of the United 
States all want us to do the right thing toward the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. GARRETT. [fs it not a fact that in every city in the 


United States except the District of Columbia the taxes on the 
people have been raised time and time again in the last five 
years, und in some of them doubled? 

Mr. TILSON. I know it well enough from experience. The 
people of the District of Columbia have a very low tax rate, so 
low that I do not see where there is ground for complaint. 
[Applause.] I do not think there should be ground for com- 
plaint I wish to stand up for the District of Columbia and 
give the District all it should have. I would be the last one to 
impose an unjust or even a high tax rate upon the people of 
the District. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will remember that about a 
month ago the Speaker had occasion to take the floor upon a bill 
providing for the condemnation of land for building an addi- 
tional office building for the membership of this House. He 
recited the situation at that time, and I call it to the attention 
of the House now because it is pertinent. The universal rule in 
the District of Columbia, when the Government needs property 
for its own purpose, is to exact double the value of it from the 
Government. That has been the rule, and it is the rule now. It 
is absurd to say that people who pay a tax rate of $1.70 on a 
50-cents-on-the-dollar assessment are not being well treated. 

Mr. TILSON. The instance just cited indicates that the 
assessment here is not high. We know, as a matter of fact, that 
it is low, but the selling price is high as we find to our sorrow 
when we attempt to buy land. The assessment being low and 
the rate being low, there is certainly no ground for complaint 
on the part of the taxpayers of the city of Washington, and I 
repeat that I do not wish that there should be any ground for 
complaint. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes 
Mr. BLANTON. The indisputable proof of the fact that 


$9,000,000 is enough is the fact that the present low tax rate of 
$1.70 covers all of the expenses of the District. 
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Mr. TILSON. It is good proof that it is a sufficient sum, but 
if it can be shown that it requires more than we are now con- 
tributing in order to keep a reasonable tax rate in the District 
of Columbia, then I shall favor raising the amount that Con- 
gress appropriates for the support of the District. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Grirrrn]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of whether 
or not the $9,000,000 Federal contribution should be raised. 
Neither is it one that it should be lowered. It is a question 
wholly of getting at the truth fairly and squarely, without re- 
sentment, without meretricious arguments that have no bearing 
on the issue. Raising the question of the small tax rate paid by 
the citizens of the District is not relevant. A person would 
imagine from the criticisms heard to-day that a low tax rate 
for a municipality is something to condemn. I think the Dis- 
trict ought to be complimented on having a low rate. Likewise, 
raising the question as to the amount of money that the Govern- 
ment pays for property that is acquired and the injection of 
other questions which show feeling and resentment against the 
people of the District have nothing whatever to do with the 
question. 

I was on this subcommittee for several years. 
until I got tired of it. What are the facts?—and I speak ad- 
visedly. I wrote a speech on the subject and called it the 
Magic Nine Million, in which I went into all of the financial 
complexities of the situation. What were they? First of all, I 
assure gentlemen that I am not fighting for an increase of the 
amount of the contribution; I am not saying that $9,000,000 is 
too large or that it is too small. The point I want to accentuate 
is this, that the law, which is still on the statute books, provides 
that the contribution shall be 40 per cent. The ratio of 40-60 is 
now the law. That law was flouted a few years ago on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who 
was able to convince the Appropriation Committee that 
$9.000,000 was enough. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 1 can not yield at this time unless I can 
get some more time from the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield the gentleman additional time 
in which to yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman realizes in making that state- 
ment that we legislated when we fixed the figure in the War 
Department appropriation bill at $9,000,000. An appropriation 
bill is legislation just the same as other bills. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is an arrogant assertion of a right despite 
the statute. 

Mr. COLLINS. But it is legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. You are asking us to legislate—this year 
$9,000,000—next year—— 

Mr. COLLINS. The Holman rule permits the House to legis- 
late on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is on the committee with me, 
and he knows as well as I do that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has no right to legislate, and that is what they are doing. 
They are, in effect, nullifying an act of Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. But under the Holman rule we have a right 
to legislate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. They have the right if the House consents. 
I am concerned only with the attitude of this House, and I 
do not like the spirit of resentment and animesity and un- 
willingness to go into the facts. 

The real question is what ratio should the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute toward the government of the District. It is 
evident that it ought to bear a reasonable proportion, corre- 
sponding to the amount of property which the Federal Govern- 
ment owns in the District. Nobody has ever succeeded in fixing 
that definitely. We had the Bureau of Efficiency working on 
it, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] worked on 
it. I worked on it, and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLtins] worked on it. There was always more or less differ- 
ence. Our friend from Nebraska says that the contribution 
ought to be less than $9,000,000. That is quite agreeable to me. 
Place it at less than $9,000,000 if that is found to be proper. 
I am not concerned about it being more than $9,000,000, but 
place it on a definite, scientific basis, which bears some ratio 
to the obligations of the Federal Government to the District. I 
welcome the suggestion of our friend from Virginia [Mr. Moorp] 
that a commission be appointed to settle the question im- 
partially, and not leave it to the arrogant domination of a few 
men in the House overwhelming us with resentment and ani- 
mosities whenever the matter comes up for consideration. It 
ought to be decided by such an impartial commission, and the 
contribution ought to bear some just proportion between the 


I was on it 


1930 
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obligations of the Federal Government and those of the District. | for if the private owners of the District paid a higher rate the 


All I am appealing for is fair play. 

It ought to be obvious that no hard and fast, inexorably fixed 
sum—arrogantly set, year after year, at $9,000,000, or any other 
sum—can aceord exact justice either to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to the District. To fix such a lump sum as the annual 
contribution of the Federal Government—whether the total ap- 
propriations for the District are $25,000,000 or $45,000,000—is in- 
equitable on its face. It is nothing but clumsy guesswork, 
which any self-respecting legislative body ought to instantly 
repudiate. 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble is that, as usual, this issue comes 
up so late that even if a change were to be made in the 
Federal contribution it would be of no practical value. The 
tax rate of $1.70 per hundred and the estimated expenditures 
for the fiscal year have all been settled. An increase of the 
Federal contribution on the pending bill, therefore, would not 
lower the settled rate of taxation or contribute a single dollar 
to the furtherance of any municipal project. Such an increase 
would simply go into the surplus fund and lie fallow for sub- 
sequent disposition. 

When this same question was up two years ago, in a speech 
in the House on April 20, 1928, I pointed out the awkwardness 
of this situation in the following language: 


Whether $9,000,000 as a lump-sum contribution is right or wrong, 
exact or inexact, the fact remains that the estimates of the present 
appropriation bill were figured out on the basis of that contribution. 


To transform the $9,000,000 into a 29 per cent contribution would not 
affect the result. However, to raise the contribution to 33% per cent 
or 40 per cent would raise the Federal contribution to such a sum as 
would create a surplus. 
fixed at $1.70, so the surplus derived from the Federal Government 
under such a change would go into a blind pool of no advantage 
whatever to the taxpayers, at least for the current year. 

However, that does not change the obvious conclusion that some 
method other than either the lump sum or the ratio basis should be 
adopted in the future to set at rest this irritating question. 


That statement is as true to-day as when it was uttered. It 
is the duty of Congress, as the governing body of the District 
of Columbia, to settle this question intelligently and fairly. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the continuous repetition of 
acrimonious debate over a simple mathematical problem like 
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| Federal Government would have to pay a similar increase on 


| cheese paring by Congress for 20 years. 
| begrudgingly granted. 


The tax rate for the current year is already | 


this reflects no credit upon our intelligence as a lawmaking | 


body. 

But it ought to be settled when, or before, the budget for 
the District is made up, and not when the bill comes up for 
enactment into law. To postpone its determination, as we have 
been doing in the past few years, until the District bill has 
passed the House and goes to conference is only inviting con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. 


lute truth to say that the bulk of the membership of the House 
(and perhaps of the Senate) have not and never will take 
the trouble to go into the intricacies of the fiscal relationship 
between the Federal Government and the District. 

That is no reflection on their judgment or their good will. 
But the danger is, where knowledge is absent, there is the 
inevitable temptation to make up for the lack of information 
by a resort to passion and prejudice. 


$9,000,000 NOT A GIFT 


regard the Federal contribution as a gratuity, a gift, or, as 
even one of our very ablest Members characterized it—a 
lollypop. 

Of course, it is neither. 
$9,000,000 contribution falls within either of these lightly 
bandied categories. 


equitably and unfairly distributed. 


its holdings. 

For instance, if the tax rate were $2 per hundred the oblig.- 
tion of the Federal Government would be $10,400,000 per 
annum. 

But the truth of the matter is that the people of the District 
are not responsible for the tax rate, It is fixed at $1.70 by 
Congress itself. 

NOT THE TAX WE PAY, BUT WHAT WE GET THAT COUNTS 

Aside from that, however, it is not the tax we pay but what 
we get that counts. The people of the District get no more 
than they pay for. 

WASHINGTON THE MOST POORLY GOVERNED IN THE WORLD 

The District of Columbia has been at the mercy of picayune 
Improvements are 
Without having anything to say in the 
matter of their own government, or even in that of their own 
tax rate, they have duties and obligations, as well as inhibitions, 
thrust upon them, without the liberty to influence, alter, or 
affect the conditions that confront them. 

They can not change the rate of taxation imposed upon 
them—they can not denrand a public improvement, a public 
school, a hospital, a police station, a fire house, a library, a 
sewer, or a water main. All of these are arbitrarily controlled 
by a body elected by constituencies thousands of miles away, 


| and to come to the Capital often as utter strangers. 
It amounts to about 29 per cent of the appropriation bill before us. | 


The result is shown in poorly paved streets, miserable alley 
slums, insufficient schools, and lack of water, light, sewers, and 
even the usual conveniences of a live, up-to-date American 
town. 

For instance, in a certain part of the District there were a 
year ago 3,800 cesspools or latrines—the only sanitary accom- 
modation for 3,800 families and a continuing peril not only to 
the 10,000 men, women, and children affected but a flagrant 
menace to the health of the entire District. 

Within a stone throw of the Capitol there are streets so dimly 


| lighted by obsolete gas illumination that travel by night is not 


only uncomfortable but actually perilous. 

Of course, Members of Congress showing their friends around 
the Capital, do not take them to these primitive sections. They 
take them through the northwest areas, where expenditures for 
paving, lighting, and sewers have gone on gayly and generously. 
Yet the poor householder in the slums and in the environs of 
Washington, without paving, light, water, or sewer facilities, 
pays as much per hundred dollars of valuation on his humble 
home as does the owner of the stately mansion on the Avenue 
of the Presidents! 

Here lies the whole trouble: The receipts from taxes are in- 
Those in the favored sections 


| are getting the benefits of improvements on a $2.70 tax-rate 
It may seem an arrogant presumption, but it is the abso- | 


basis, while the neglected sections are getting back about 50 
cents in improvements for every $1.70 of taxes that are mulcted 
out of them. This is a grievance that ought to be remedied, 
and if it were remedied by a fair distribution of the outlay for 


| public improvements the tax question would take care of itself 


| expenditures are $31,000,000—as in 
Not even the slightest part of the | 


and the rates would naturally approach that of comparable 
cities where no discrimination is made between the hovel and 
the palace and where public sentiment is ever alert to demand 
sanitary and other improvements which are up to date in effi- 
ciency and utility commensurate with the needs of a civilized 


Bae | modern city. 
An example of this is the disposition of some Members to | 


$o 

There is no doubt in my mind that this obstinate adherence 

to the $9,000,000 lump sum year after year, whether the total 

1925—or $45,000,000—as 

in the next fiscal year—is a serious incubus upon the develop- 
ment of the Capital. 

Calculating and making their estimates on that basis, the 


000,000 INCUBUS 


The fact is that the Federal Government has land and bnild- | Budget is hampered each year in laying out projects for the 


ings in the District which are very moderately valued at 


betterment of the Capital. If it was once realized that Con- 


$520,000,000. This property, of course, pays no taxes. But if | gress would act generously and encourage a substantial outlay 


the Federal Government were called upon to pay taxes at the 


for streets, sewers, water, lighting, and paving throughout the 


rate of $1.70 (paid by private owners), it would have a bill | District, I am quite sure these necessary things would be done, 


presented to it this year for $8,840,000. That is one of the fac- 
tors which has been and ought to be considered in fixing the 
Federal contribution. 
later. 

Another element introduced into the rough-and-tumble dis- 
cussion of the question is the tendency to harp on the low tax 


There are others which I will refer to 


| 


and the taxpayers would be willing to ungrudgingly pay their 
share. , 
HOW LENFANTS PLAN WENT AWRY 
If the imagination of L’Enfant had been fortified by the gift 
of prophecy as well as artistic sense, he doubtless might have 
foreseen the immense growth of the Natton’s Capital. With this 


rate for the District and the disposition to compare that rate | prospect in view he might have laid out a defiuite tract of land 


with what Members pay in their home towns. One would sup- 
pose that high taxation is something to glory in! The fact is, 
that rate of taxation is wholly irrelevant, or, to put it mathe- 
matically, it is a factor which eliminates itself in the equation; 


in which nothing but Government structures wonld be built. 
Within that area no fee-simple titles would be granted, and such 
land as might be needed for private or quasi public uses would 
have been leased. 
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In such an arrangement the land and the growing community | 


exterior to the Federal compound would have constituted a 
municipality with no fiscal or other relation to the Capital than 
mere geographical propinquity. 

But that was not done, Instead of that, public buildings, 
legations, institutions, and improvements having a necessary 
relationship to the Federal Government have wedged them- 
selves into every part of the District of Columbia. 

This situation necessarily calls for a larger use of municipal 
facilities than would otherwise have been the case. Not only 
the ollicials of the Federal Government but hundreds of thou 
sands of visitors exercise a wear and tear upon municipal 
streets, parks, schools, hospitals, libraries, and other facilities. 

This constitutes that vague, indefinite, but nevertheless im- 
portant factor in the calculation of mutual financial obligations 
which has always presented such difficulty. It is in the solu- 


tion of that difficulty and the admeasurement of that factor | 


that Congress should give its earnest and early attention. 
THE SOLUTION 

The solution should not be attempted by either the Senate 
or the House. It is a task for clear thinking, strictly impartial 
minds, unbiased by. predilection or home-town notions. It is a 
task for big men with judicial minds and a real live interest in 
the future of our Capital. Personally, I favor the commission 
idea of my good friend and colleague, Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
He is not to be in the next Congress, due to his own volition, 
and it would be a gracious thing if this Congress, before it 
adjourns, should accept his solution of this embarrassing problem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to say a few words with 
reference to the statement made in the local newspapers that 


this is a personal fight on the part of the chairman of this | 


subcommittee in refusing to increase the appropriation for the 
District. As fur as I understand the sentiment of this House, 
he thoroughly and truly represents the sentiment of at least 90 
per cent, and perhaps 95 per cent, of all our Members. [Ap- 
plause.| And I am equally sure that he represents the senti- 
ment of the average American citizen, 

My attitude toward the District of Columbia has always been 
that we should spend all the money here that is necessary to 
make this one of the finest cities in the entire world, and that 
we should assess the District a reasonable amount, and that 
the Federal Government should pay the balance. Whether 
$9,000,000 is too much or too little I do not know. But there is 


one thing that I am absolutely certain of, and that is that the | 


people of the District of Columbia are paying the lowest tax 
rate of any city of similar size, and that the city of Washington 
has more advantages than any other city in America. The 
papers say they have no business here. In my judgment, the 
best business in the United States is right here in Washington, 
where you have the most permanent and constant pay roll of 
any city in the United States. When we spend $100,000,000 in 
erecting buildings here, whose property are we improving if 
not that of the people of the District of Columbia? It does not 


belong to the Federal Government but to the people of the | 
District of Columbia. In my judgment, we are more than fair, | 


and we are not going to do anything more at the present time. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [| Mr. Crisp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I am going 
heartily to support the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Simmons], and I feel both admiration and sympathy for 
him. Admiration for his ability and industry in the sincere 
und fearless performance of his public duty, and sympathy be- 
cause in the Sixty-third Congress I had the temerity to offer a 
bill to repeal what is known as the organie act of 1878, re- 
quiring contributions of 50-50, and the criticisms which the 
gentleman from Nebraska has received from the press and 
people here sink into oblivion as compared with what I received 
at that time when the committee reported and the House passed 
my bill. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to take up much of your 
time, but I want to call your attention to this, that at the time 


the act of 1878 was passed, when the joint contribution of the | 


Federal Government and the District of Columbia was fixed at 
50-50, it was confined to the city proper. When the act of 1878 
was passed Washington consisted of 6,110 acres, 3,606 of it al- 
ready laid out in streets and mostly paved, and the Government 
only owned 1,525 acres of the 6,110, the Government land being 
practically all in parks, and the citizens of Washington derived 
the greatest benefit from Government parks. Now, the people 
of the United States are being made to bear $9,000,000 of the 


| 
| 
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expense of developing and caring for 44,316 acres of land, of 
which the Government owns a small part, practically all of this 
being in parks. I consider that a generous contribution from 
the United States Treasury. At that time the total amount of 
appropriations for the District of Columbia was about $12,000,- 
000 or $13,000,000, and the expenditure now has grown until it 
is about $45,000,000. The Congress finally decided that the con- 
tribution should be 60-40, after many of us had fought the 
matter for several years, not with any feeling of prejudice 
against the District, but in the interest of what we thought was 
just and equitable to our own constituents and the citizens of 
the United States Then further investigation developed that 
the majority of the House thought that was excessive, and the 
$9,000,000 lump sum was agreed to. 

I have not given consideration to the matter for the last 8 or 
10 years, but T have been content to follow the lead of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan {Mr. Cramton], who is able and indus- 
trious, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons], and 
others, and my information is that if the Federal Government 
would pay taxes on its property in the District similar to other 
taxes paid by private property owners, its contribution would 
be less than $9,000,000, In our respective States, as some of you 
gentlemen out West know, the Government owns thousands and 
thousands of acres of land, and the Government does not con- 
tribute one cent on account of the ownership of public buildings 
and publie lands in the 48 States. 

I rejeice that the people of the District of Columbia have a 
low tax rate. Their expenditures, in my judgment, for develop- 
ments and improvements are very high; but the tax rate is 
lower than the tax rate of any other comparable city. I live 
in a small city in south Georgia, with 9,000 population, where 
the conditions and opportunities are not comparable; but we 
pay a tax rate of 34% per cent on every dollar of property, real 
and intangible, while the tax rate here is 1.70 per cent on real 
estate. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understood my friend to say he 
has not examined the matter in any detail. I have not, and I 
do not think 85 per cent of the Members have. That being the 
condition, does my friend think there is anything strange in the 
proposition to create some official agency to investigate and 
recommend what action Congress should take? The gentleman 
was a distinguished member of the commission that once had 
our debt settlements under consideration. The only way to arrive 
at a just conclusion was to approach the matter in that way. 
It was a fact-finding commission such as I now suggest. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman knows he has my warm affection, 


| and I appreciate his position, but I do not think this is a time 


to pass upon the question of having a commission. It seems to 
me that a tribunal going to pass upon the contributions out of 
the Public Treasury should be composed of Members of this 
House who are charged with that responsibility. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, if the House wants information on this subject, there 
are different ways of constituting commissions. My friend 
from Virginia, Mr. Moore, wants one kind of a commission. I 
am satisfied with another kind. My friend from Virginia pro- 
poses a commission with several Members from the House, of 
whom the minority might be in accord with the views of my 
friend from Virginia; several from the Senate who would all 
be in accord with his views; and five from the District, who 
would all be in accord with his views. You know what the 
commission is going to report before they are named. It is 
useless to spend money for such a report. 

On the other hand, the House has the best method of studying 
this question, as it does other problems, through its own com- 


| mittees. I regard the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stiumons] 


and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLtitns] and their 
associates on the subcommittee in charge of the District appro- 
priation bill as a good enough commission on this proposition to 
advise the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret I can not yield now. I want to 
make a connected statement, 

I want it understood that the House is not proceeding in a 
spirit of unfriendliness toward the District. The District ought 
to understand that when they recall that this Congress very 
recently has committed the Federal Treasury to the expenditure 
of something like $300,000,000 for the improvement of the Na- 
tional Capital, True, they are Federal buildings, but it is an 


| 
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improvement of the National Capital. The past week or two 
we have passed several bills for five or six million dollars each, 
for the Supreme Court Building, the Library of Congress, the 
National Museum, and the naval hospital unit. This Congress 
is not unfriendly to the National Capital. 

What I particularly rose to discuss was the first adoption of 
the lump-sum proposition. They had a 50-50 plan. There was 
a great deal of grief about that. Then, 60-40, and still more 
grief and criticism of the Congress. Finally, in 1923, I intro- 
duced a bill proposing that instead of a proportionate sum it be 
a lum sum of $8,000,000, That was after the war, at a time 
when there had been great expansion in private investments 
and construction in the District following great increase in 
population. Many new areas needed sewers and paving and 
schools and all of that. There was great need for new develop- 
ment; but the Federal Treasury was overwhelmed with the 
financial burdens of the war. It was not reasonable to increase 
the Federal contribution in the District of Columbia. There was 
a local tax rate of $1.20. It did seem that they might pay more, 
and the purpose of the lump-sum plan was to make it possible 
to increase the appropriations for the District of Columbia, 
without increasing the Federal contribution, but increasing 
somewhat the taxes paid locally. 

At that time I said to the House (CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcORD, 
vol. 65, p. 10843) on June 3, 1924: 

A year ago I reached certain conclusions: 

1. That increased appropriations are urgently required to meet the 
needs of the District of Columbia. 

2. The contribution of $8,000,000, net, which we have of late been 
making, is fully commensurate with our property here and our needs. 

3. That the present condition of the Federal Treasury and the heavy 
burdens on the taxpayers of the Nation do not permit any substantial 
increase in Federal contribution to District expenses. 

4. That our property and interests here are nearly remaining sta- 
tionary, while the private property and private interests are rapidly 
increasing, and the increased need for expenditures here is because of 
expansion of private interests. 

5. That the tax rate in the District, at present $1.20 per hundred on 
real property, is so low as to make possible some increase in contribu- 
tion by District taxpayers without hardship. 

6. That if the relation between the increased appropriations for 
District purposes and the local tax rate is intimate, immediate, and 
direct, the local demand for such increases should receive very sympa- 
thetic consideration by Congress. 

7. That a lump-sum contribution by the Federal Government, instead 
of any percentage ratio, will make it possible to meet the local demand 
for local improvements, by increase of local taxes so far as local senti- 
ment demands, without adding to the Federal burdens; and that the 


constant berating of Congress on the part of citizen associations and | 


Washington newspapers for niggardliness in appropriations for the 
District will cease under the lump-sum system. 


Appropriations for the District have increased, improvements 
urgently needed have been made possible, no increased burdens 
have been put on the Federal Treasury, the local tax rate has 
increased, but still is not an unfair or alarming rate and “ the 
constant berating of Congress on the part of citizen associations 
and Washington newspapers for niggardliness in appropriations 
for the District” has ceased. There is some criticism that the 
Federal contribution is not larger but the total is as large as 
local sentiment wants to pay for. Increases come from their 
own pockets and that tends to conservatism. 

While the House by 306 to 16 voted for $8,000,000, we com- 
promised a little later at $9,000,000, which has been the con- 
tribution by the Federal Government to District expenses for 
the fiscal years 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, and the 
House conferees propose the same amount for 1931. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. At that point will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret I can not. That plan has worked 
so well that they have had the improvements which they needed 
without any unfair tax rate and without increasing the Federal 
burden. It was not at all likely that Congress would otherwise 
have given the needed appropriations. Because of the adoption 
of the lump-sum plan, the District has had adequate appropria- 
tions and the public improvements made necessary by its great 
population increase. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. But because that has 
occurred which we intended to make possible to occur, namely, 
an increase in appropriations for the District it is argued we 
should now increase the Federal contribution, 

I will yield now to the gentleman, although I prefer not to 
be diverted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How did the gentleman, who is the author 
of the magic $9,000,000 figure arrive at that figure? I would 
like the House to be informed as to that. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. There is hardly time to explain that. If 
my friend will look at pages 10343, and following, in the pro- 
ceedings of June 3, 1924, he will find a great deal of informa- 
tion. I can not yield further at this time. 

That bill, introduced first in the Sixty-seventh Congress, went 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. It has been 
reintroduced since in the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, 
and Seventy-first Congresses. We have never been able to get a 
report on that bill, either favorable or unfavorable, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. When Mr. Davis was 
handling the District bill for the fiscal year of 1925 and the bill 
was reported to the House, I offered the lump-sum plan as an 
amendment. It was sustained under the Holman rule, when a 
point of order was made. It was entirely in accordance with 
the rules of the House; entirely lawful, and it was adopted by 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield three additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, it went to the Senate. The Senate 
struck out $8,000,000 and put in $14,000,000. They were not so 
finicky about the 60-40 if they could get enough money. 
The bill went to conference. Then Chairman Davis on the 3d 
of June, 1925, came back to the House and the matter was 
argued, and Mr. Davis then asked to do what the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stmmons] is asking to do to-day, to fur- 
ther insist on $8,000,000, not $9,000,000, but $8,000,000 as aguinst 
the $14,000,000 proposed by the Senate. There was a roll! call 
of the House, and about 95 per cent of the House voted aye 
in support of Chairman Davis's proposition. The vote was 307 
ayes and 16 noes. So the House, not a few men, not a few 
members of the Appropriations Committee, for I was not even 
on the District subcommittee at that time when I offered the 
amendment, and it was not first put on in committee but in 
the House, but the House itself inaugurated the lump-sum plan, 
and it has been in effect each year since. 

I want to say as Judge Crisp has said, the Members of the 
House find a multitude of duties here, and none of us can study 
everything or be informed on everything. At one time I gave 
my time largely, as did the gentleman from Georgia, Judge 
Crisp, to District problems, but since the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has had charge of that bill he has gone into it with a 
thoroughness and care that has never been excelled by any 
chairman of any committee in this House. [Applause.] And 
with an honesty of purpose and fairness of judgment that con- 
vinces me I am always safe to follow his leadership on this 
problem, even without any new commissions. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to take this opportunity, 
because I may not have another, to express my very deep ap 
preciation of all the gentleman has done for my own State, and 
I hope as time goes on his heart will soften a little toward the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman. If any man could 
win me over, it would be the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore}. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have the privilege 
of saying just a word in justification and defense of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, who has charge of this measure at this 
time. I feel that the abuse heaped upon his shoulders, and in- 
cidentally upon Congress, with rare exceptions, by the news- 
papers of the city of Washington, has been unjustified and 
should be condemned. We need not be afraid to express our- 
selves frankly notwithstanding the fact that this abuse comes 
from newspapers that are supposed to be immune from critt- 
cism. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Nebraska has made a careful examina- 
tion of this tax question. As a boy I lived in the city of Wash- 
ington, and well remember that at that time and ever there- 
after.a controversy has existed as to the Federal Government’s 
eontribution and why it did not pay more toward the support 
of the District than it was then paying. I know that the State 
in which I live and where I served for some years as a State 
officers and auditor was glad to have the capital city with its 
fine public buildings and parks, without any direct or indirect 
tax paid by the State for contribution to the city’s support. 
The people of that capital city were only too glad to do this; 
every dollar of the millions spent by the State in Madison 
helped to enhance the value of other city property. But here 
in the city of Washington, the moment new buildings are 
erected they are declared to displace business blocks and im- 
mediately the newspapers of this city, with unfailing unanimity 
and vigor, abuse those who are in positions of responsibility, 
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as well as the Congress for not making additional 
to the District. You will not find that spirit, I assert, in any 
other city of the country. 

It is very interesting, Mr. Speaker, to know that in another 
body one gentleman can the amount which the Federal 
Government is to contribute to the District just 3344 per cent 
and receive the indorsement of practically every newspaper in 
the city because of his easy generosity with public funds. That 
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‘aise 


increase in amount has been made without any substantial rea- | 


son being given for it. Why did he not increase it to $20,000,- 
OOO instead of $12,000,000% And why does this comparatively 
in the field of District legislation declare the House 

is stubborn for not yileding to his whims? 
Kiveryone desires to do what right for the District but 
in all fairness why not collect taxes here as we do in the average 
State and city? Why not have District income tax and why not 


newcomer 


is 


inheritance 


an tax, the same as we have in 18 or 20 of the 
States, and practically in all States with the latter tax? 
Why should we not collect inheritance taxes from the people of 
the District of Columbia, many of whom come here as a haven 
of tax refuge? Why should we not have an income tax on 
intangible property as well as other taxes? It has been alleged 
here that tax dodgers seek Washington to escape such taxes 
If so, Congress alone is to blame for not providing for such 
District income and inheritance taxes. 

The people who live back in my State and the people who 


live in the average cities of the country would be only too glad 
to accept the tax rate that is placed upon property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I say this with some knowledge of compara- 
tive assessments and tax rates. 
we do not give the District $12,000,000. 
the good people of Connecticut 
for the privilege 

We should 


What tax, 
pay to the city of Hartford 
of centering the State’s activities there? 

support the gentleman from Nebraska in 


do 


injustice is being done. 
sideration, I trust with the approval of the local press, the same 
kind of tax laws found in the average State. It may be a sug- 
gestion for this committee or some other committee of the House 
to recommend both a comprehensive income tax and an inher- 
itance tax for the District. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr, Woop]. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I think 
the gentleman from Nebraska, who has had charge and has 
charge of the subcommittee making appropriations for the Dis- 


trict, is entitled to the commendation of every fair-minded man | 


and woman in the United States for the courage he has shown 
in his desire to do exact justice not only to the people of the 
District of Columbia but to the people of the United States. 
[ Applause. | 

From the very beginning and down to this goodly hour the 
chairman of this subcommittee and his associate conferees on 
the part of the House have said to the conferees upon the other 
side, “ If you will give us some reason why this amount should 
be raised we will be very 
They have not attempted in a single instance to do this thing. 

In my opinion, ladies and gentlemen of the House, we are 
contributing more to the District of Columbia than is fair, and 
one of the best evidences of this being true is to be found in 
the fact that the tax rate in the District of Columbia is lower 
than it is in any municipality or any State in the Union, 

Suppose we contributed this extra $3,000,000 without rhyme 
or reason, There would be every incentive in the world—and 
they would be justified in doing it—for reducing the present tax 
rite to a still lower figure. 

As has if they had the same sort of tax 
system here that they have in all the other States, so far as I 
Know $7,000,000 would more than the amount which 
the Government should be called contribute to the 
District. 

As has 
GARNER] 
States, 


been suggested, 
represent 
upon to 


been suggested by the gentleman from Texas 
this is a haven for the tax dodgers of the United 
I do not know how many millions of dollars are piled 
up in the coffers of the banks of the District of Columbia, but 
whatever the amount a very insignificant per cent of tax is 
paid thereon for the support of the Government and the District 
of Columbia. Is there any State in the Union that would permit 
such a thing as that? 

I honestly believe that if the intangible property of this Dis- 
triet. which is escaping practically all burden of taxation, con- 
tributed its fair share, $5,000,000 would be more than the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should contribute. 


allowances | 
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As has been suggested, and I wish to emphasize it, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is treated more fairly than any other munici- 
pality or State in the Union. I do not know how many millions 
of dollars’ worth of Federal property we have in the city of 
New York, and I do not know how many millions of dollars’ 
worth of Federal property we have in the city of Chicago, but 
that property does not contribute one cent toward the expense 
of government in those respective cities. If we pursued the same 
course here, the District of Columbia should contribute all of 
the expense of the District. 

It was never intended that there should be anything in the 
District of Columbia but the Capitol, the necessary buildings 
and the necessary force with which to conduct the business of 
this country. However, a departure was made, and by reason 
of that departure there are many private owners of property 
here. However, they are here as a matter of sufferance. 

Yet these private owners of property have assumed the réle 
of dictators and are attempting to dictate to this body what it 
must do, and they are all the time complaining we are not doing 
enouch. It is most remarkable that the chamber of commerce 
of this city and all the newspapers are invariably in favor of 
anything that is going to produce more money to be spent in the 
District of Columbia. You have never heard one of them advo- 
eate anything that would curtail the expenditure of money in 
| the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 








Yet we are excoriated because | 
I wonder, | 


the | 
position he has taken until we have positive notice that some | 


I may venture to offer for your con- | 


glad indeed to consider it with favor.” | 


{Mr. | 


expired. 
Mr. 


SIMMONS. 
| on the motion. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


Mr. 


Speaker, [ move the previous question 


| man from Nebraska that the House insist on its disagreement to 


| nays, 





the Senate amendment. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 


as follows: 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 283, nays 17, 
not voting 128, 





Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 


[Roll No. 71] 
YEAS —283 

| Abernethy Crisp Hastings McLaughlin 
Ackerman Cross Haugen McMillan 
Adkins Crosser Hawley McSwain 
Almon Crowther Hess Magrady 

| Andresen Culkin Hill, Ala. Manlove 
Andrew Cullen Hill, Wash. Mansfield 

| Arentz Darrow Ifloch Mapes 
Arnold Davis Ilogg Martin 
Aswell Denison Hooper Mead 
Ayres DeRouen Hope Menges 
3achmann Doughton Hopkins Merritt 

| Bacon Douglas, Ariz. Howard Michener 

| Baird Douglass, Mass. Huddleston Miller 

| Barbour Dowell Hudson Milligan 
Beedy Doxey Hudspeth Mu ntet 

| Beers Drane Hull, Morton D. Moore, Ky 
Bell Driver Itull, Wis. Moore, Ohio 

| Blackburn Dyer Irwin Morehead 
Bland Faton, Colo. Jeffers Morgan 

| Blanton Edwards Jenkins Mouser 

| Box Ellis Johnson, Nebr. Murphy 
Joylan Englebright Johnson, Okla. Nelson, Me. 
Brand, Ga Eslick Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson, Mo. 
Brand, Ohio Estep Johnson, Tex. Niedringhaus 
Briggs Evans, Calif. Johnson, Wash. O'Connell 
Brigham Evans, Mont. Jonas, N.C, O'Connor, La. 
Browne Fenn Jones, Tex, O'Connor, N. Y. 
Browning Fish Kading O'Connor, Okla. 
Brumm Fisher Kahn Oldfield 
Buckbee Fitzgerald Kearns Oliver, Ala. 

| Burdick Fitzpatrick Kendall, Ky. Palmer 
Busby Foss Kendall, l’a. Parker 
Butler Frear Kerr *arks 
Campbell, Lowa Freeman Kiefner Patman 

| Canfield French Kinchcloe Pittenger 

| Cannon Fuller Kinzer Prall 

| Carter, Calif. Fulmer Knutson Quin 

| Cartwright Garber, Okla, Kopp Rainey, Henry T. 

| Chalmers Garber, Va. Kvale Ramey, Frank M. 

| Chindblom Garner LaGuardia Ramseyer 

| Christgau Garrett Lambertson Ramspeck 
Christopherson Gasque Langley Rankin 
Clague Gibson Lanham Ransley 
Clancy Gifford Lankford. Ga. Reece 
Clark, Md. Glover Lankford, Va. Reed, N. Y. 

| Clark, N.C. Goldsborough Larsen Robinson 

| Cochran, Mo. Goodwin Lea Sahath 
Cochran, Pa. Green Leavitt Sanders, Tex. 

| Cole Greenwood Leech Sandlin 

} Collins Gregory Letts Schafer, Wis. 

| Colton Guyer Lindsay Schneider 

| Connolly Hadley Lozier Sears 

| Cooper, Ohio Hale Luce Seiberling 

| Cooper, Tenn. Hall, 1. Ludlow Shaffer, Va. 
Cooper, Wis. Hall, N. Dak. McClintic, Okla, Short, Mo. 

Corning Halsey McClintcek, Ohio Shott, W. Va. 

| Coyle Hancock McCormick, Ill. Shreve 

| Crail Flardy Mek'adden Simmons 

} Cramton Hare MeKeown Simms 


1930 


Sloan 
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Wigglesworth 


Smith, W. Va. Swanson Tinkham Williamson 
Snell Swick Treadway Wilson 
Snow Swing Vinson, Ga. Wolfenden 
Somers, N. Y. Tarver Warren Wolverton, W. Va. 
Sparks Taylor, Colo. Wason Wood 
Speaks Taylor, Tenn. Watres Woodruff 
Spearing Temple Watson Woodrum 
Stafford Thatcher Welch, Calif. Wright 
Stone Thompson Welsh, Pa. Wyant 
Strong, Pa. Thurston Whitley Yon 
Summers, Wash. ‘Tilson Whittington 


NAYS—17 


Black Hall, Miss. McCormack, Mass. Tucker 
Bowman Hammer Montague Zihiman 
Campbell, Pa. Houston, Del. Moore, Va. 
Gambrill Lampert Palmisano 
Griffin Linthicum Patterson 

NOT VOTING—128 
Aldrich Dickstein Kiess Rutherford 
Allen Dominick Korell Sanders, N. Y. 
Allgood Doutrich Kunz Seger 
Auf der Heide Doyle Kurtz Selvig 
Bacharach Drewry Lehlbach Sinclair 
Bankhead Dunbar McDuffie Sirovich 
Beck Eaton, N. J. McLeod Smith, Idaho 
Bloom Elliott McReynolds Sproul, Til. 
Bohn Esterly Maas Sproul, Kans. 
Bolton Finley Michaelson Stalker 
Britten Fort Mooney Steagall 
Brunner Free Nelson, Wis. Stedman 
Buchanan Gavagan Newhall Stevenson 
Burtness Golder Nolan Stobbs 
Byrns Graham Norton Strong, Kans. 
Cable Granfield Oliver, N. Y. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carley Hall, Ind. Owen Sullivan, Pa. 
Carter, Wyo. Hartley Peavey Taber 
Celler Hickey Perkins Turpin 
Chase Hoffman Porter Underhill 
Clarke, N. Y. Holaday Pou Underwood 
Collier Hull, Tenn. Pratt, Harcourt J, Vestal 
Connery Hull, William E. Pratt, Ruth Vincent, Mich, 
Cooke Igoe Pritchard Wainwright 
Cox James Purnell Walker 
Craddock Johnson, Il, Quayle White 
Curry Johnson, Ind. Ragon Whitehead 
Dallinger Johnston, Mo. Rayburn Williams 
Davenport Kelly Reid, IL. Wingo 
Dempsey Kemp Rogers Wolverton, N. J. 
De Priest Kennedy Romjue Wurzbach 
Dickinson Ketcham Rowbottom Yates 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Free with Mr. 
Vestal with 


Bacharach with 


Mr. 


Brunner. 


Rayburn. 


Rutherford 
Allgood. 


Bankhead. 
Hull of Tenne 
Mr. 
Michaelson with Mrs. Owen. 
Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Buchanan. 
Hickey with Mr. Quayle. 
tolton with Mr. Byrns. 
Dallinger with Mr. 
Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Collier 
Seger with Mr. Gavagan. 
Reid of Ilinols with Mr. Kunz. 
Purnell with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Kiess with Mr. 
Doutrich with Mr. 
Lehibach with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Cox. 
etcham with Mr. Mooney. 
Nolan with Mrs. Norton. 


ssee, 


Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. Auf der Heide. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Wolverton o 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Chase with 


Yates with Mr. McReynolds. 
Aldridge with Mr. Carley 
Elliott with Mr. Pou. 

Allen with Mr. Ragon. 
Dunbar with Mr. Igoe. 
Clarke of New York with Mr. Wingo. 
Davenport with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Whitehead. 
Beck with Mr. Kemp. 
Britten with Mr. Underwood. 
New Jersey with Mr. Steagall. 
Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Dominick. 
Bohn with Mr. Bloom. 
Perkins with Mr. Connery. 


Mrs. Rogers with Mr. Romjue. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Graham with Mr. Celler. 
Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Stevenson. 
Sinclair with Mr. Drewry. 

Golder with Mr. Strovich. 

Esterley with Mr. Williams. 
Holaday with Mr. Kennedy. 
Smith of Idaho with Mr. Dickstein. 
Hartley with Mr. Granfield. 


Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Doyle. 


Mr. 
Mr. CONNERY. 


Hall of Indiana with Mr. Stedman. 


Mr. Speaker, cun I qualify to yote? 





The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. CONNERY. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 
Mr. KORELL. No; I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 








Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, as to the remaining Senate 
amendments, I ask unanimous consent that they may be con 
sidered en bloc and that the House insist on its disagreement 
to all of them. 

The SPEAKER. As to the remaining amendments, the gen 
tleman from Nebraska asks unanimous consent that they may 
be considered en bloc and that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12902) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end 
ing June $0, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
and pending that, § would like to agree with the gentleman on 
the other side as to the time for general debate. I would sug 
gest that we let the debate run along and fix the time later. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the 
gentleman from Indiana that we have about four hours of 


requests on this side. 
Mr. WOOD. I hope the gentleman will be able to trim that 
down somewhat. I suspect we might as well allow the debate 


| to run along without any time being fixed, so far as to-day is 


concerned, but I hope that gentlemen on that side, as well as on 
this side, who are asking for time in general debate, will limit 
it as much as possible and extend their remarks, because we 
must get this bill through on Thursday. 

Mr. TILSON. I would suggest that the gentleman ask for 
equal control of the time and let the debate run along for to-day. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That will be perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. WOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the time be equally divided and controlled one-half by 


the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor} and one-half by 
myself. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 


the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
12902; and pending that, asks unanimous consent that the time 
for general debate be equally divided and controlled by himself 
and the gentleman from Colorado. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12902, with Mr. Cainpsiom in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM}. [Applause.| 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, during the last several 
months a commitee of the United States Senate, known as the 
Senate lobby investigating committee, has been hearing evi- 
dence in relation to an organized and continued violation of 
the fundamental American principle of the separation of church 
and state by four ecclesiastical organizations, three of which 
maintain establishments opposite the Capitol for the purpose of 
dictating executive and legislative action and judicial appoint 
ments. 

These four organizations are the Board of Temperance, Pro 
hibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
the Commission on Prohibition and Social Service of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South; the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; and the Anti-Saloon League of 
America. 

I desire at this time to discuss the evidence presented to 
the Senate lobby investigating committee in reference to 
charges made against Bishop James Cannon, jr., who is an in- 
terlocking official and director of these four organizations. In 
addition to being chairman of the Commission on Prohibition 
and Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
he is a member of the advisory committee of the Board ef Tem- 


that 
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copal Church, a member of the executive committee and of the 


ad'ninistrative committee of the Federal Council of the Churches | 


of Christ in America, and a member of the national executive 
columittee, of the administrative comurittee, and of the national 
board of directors of the Anti-Saloon League of America, as 
well as chairman of the legislative committee, of the headquar- 
ters comurittee, and of the executive committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Virginia. 

Charges were made before the Senate lobby investigating 
committee against Bishop James Cannon, jr., of (1) flagrant 
sectarian and coercive lobbying in relation to Federal legisla- 
tion; (2) shameless violation of the Federal corrupt practices 
act, criminal statute, by (a) failure to report the receipt 
and expenditure of $65,300 contributed by E. C. Jameson, a capi- 
tulist of New York, to a political committee of which Bishop 
Cannon was chairman, Kuown as the anti-Smith Democrats, 
operating in Southern States in the national elections of 1928; 
and (b) failure to account even to this date for $48,300 of this 
alrount 
gating 1928 presidential campaign expenditures early in 1929 
led him to report belatedly the receipt of $17,000 of this amount 
which he had failed to report under the Federal corrupt prac- 
tices act. Kvidence to substantiate all these charges were placed 
before the committee, 

It is my 


il 


peranee, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- | 


of $65,300, and even after a Senate committee investi- | 
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| him as follows: 





purpose now to discuss Bishop Cannon's violation | 


of the Federal corrupt practices act and his refusal to account | 


for the expenditure of the $48,300. 

The Federal corrupt practices act requires that a political 
committee operating— 

For 
tion of 


candidates for presidential 


States, or (2) 


and vice presidential electors 


in two whether or not in more than one State 


or more 


ganized State or local committee of a political party) 


subsidiary of a national committee, or organization-— 


association, 
Shall file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives— 

the Ist and 10th days of March, June, and September, in 
each year; and also between the tenth and fifteenth days, and on the 
fifth day, next preceding the date on which a general election is to be 
held, at which candidates are to be elected in two or more States, and 


the ist day of January, a statement containing, complete as 
of the day next preceding the date of filing— 


between 


Aliso on 


A report of its receipts and expenditures. 

The following facts, substantiated by documentary evidence, 
were placed before the Senate lobby investigating committee in 
support of the charge of violation of this criminal statute, and 
were undisputed : 

First. That on September 19, 1928, Bishop James Cannon, jr., 
solicited funds from BE. C. Jameson, a capitalist of New York, 
to enable a political committee, known as the anti-Smith Demo- 
crats, of which Bishop Cannon was chairman, te carry on 
“active work throughout the Southern States to secure the 
defeat” of the Democratic nominee. 

Second. That between that date and January 14, 1929, E. C. 
Jameson made contributions to Bishop Cannon personally in 
nine checks aggregating $65,000, only two of which checks were 
made payable to the order of Bishop Cannon personally, the others 
being made payable to cash, and actually paid without indorse- 
ment, which method of payment, according to the testimony 
of E. C. Jameson before the committee, was requested by 
Bishop Cannon. 

Third. That although up to January 
of the anti-Smith 


9 


2, 1929, the committee 
Democrats, of which Bishop Cannon was 
chairman and for whose work “throughout the Southern 
States” in the 1928 national elections he had solicited and 
received money from E. C. Jameson, had filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, under the Federal corrupt prac- 
tices act, four reports of its receipts and expenditures, includ- 
ing expenditures made in the State of Virginia, no mention 
was made in any one of these four reports of the receipt of 
any money from E. C. Jameson, whose first contribution to 
Bishop Cannon was made in September, 1928, and it was not 
until Mr. Jameson's contributions to Bishop Cannon were made 
public through another source that a report was filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the receipt of 


any money whatever from him. Then a fifth report filed 
by Bishop Cannon’s organization on February 15, only after 


Mr. Jameson’s contributions had been made public through 
another source, reported the receipt of only $17,000, notwith- 
standing that $65,300 had been contributed by Mr. Jameson. 
It was the Senate committee appointed in 1928 to investigate 
the presidential campaign expenditures of 1928 that disclosed 
for the first time that Mr. Jameson had contributed $65,300 
to Bishop Cannon for the work of the anti-Smith Democrats, 





the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the rose | anti-Smith Democrats. 
(1) | 


is a branch or | 
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Finding that Mr. Jameson had made contributions of $172,000 
to the 1928 Republican presidential campaign, the cominittee 
called upon Mr. Jameson to itemize his contributions. Accord- 
ing to the evidence before the Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee on February 12, 1929, the day before Mr. Jameson 
made the requested report to the Senate committee investigat- 
ing presidential campaign expenditures, Bishop Cannon, in 
answer to a communication from Mr. Jameson, telegraphed 





After careful examination records think statement should be “ Paid 
headquarters committee anti-Smith Democrats seventeen thousand three 


| hundred, paid Virginia committee anti-Smith Democrats forty-eight thou- 
| sand, making total sixty-five thousand three hundred.” 


This will corre- 


spond exactly with our official reports. * * *® 


On February 13, 1929, the day following the date of this tele- 
gram, EK. C. Jameson wrote to the Senate committee investigat- 
ing presidential campaign expenditures, itemizing his contribu- 
tions of $172,000, listing $65,300 as donated to Bishop Cannon, 
and in the letter transmitting the list he explained his contribu- 
tion of $65,500 to Bishop Cannon exactly as directed by Bishop 
Cannon in his telegram of the day before, so that the report on 
this item made to this committee by Mr. Jameson was actually 
the report of Bishop Cannon, 

When Bishop Cannon learned that the Senate lobby investi- 
gating committee was investigating these facts brought out in 
the testimony of E. C. Jameson before that committee he tele- 
graphed the chairman of the committee on May 1930, as 
follows: 


” 
oo. 


Virginia advices indicate you inquiring concerning treasurer Virginia 
I personally received and disbursed practically 
all funds Virginia anti-Smith Democrats in 1928, but made no report 


, s : | of such receipts and disbursements, as none was required by law. 
if such committee, association, or organization (other than a duly or- | 


The $65,500 paid to Bishop Cannon by E. C. Jameson was con- 
tributed to the anti-Smith Democrats, of which Bishop Cannon 
was chairman, to carry on “active work throughout the South- 
ern States to secure the defeat” of the Democratic nominee, as 
indicated by the correspondence that passed between Bishop 
Cannon and BK. C. Jameson, and Virginia was one of those 
“Southern States.” The Federal corrupt practices act requires 


the report of receipts and expenditures of an organization 
operating— 
(1) In two or more States, or (2) whether or not in more than one 


State if such committee, association, or organization (other than a duly 
organized State or local committee of a political party) is a branch or 
subsidiary of a national committee, association, or organization. 


The anti-Smith Democrats were operating “in two or more 
States” and the work of the organization in Virginia was part 
of the work of the committee organized at Asheville “to carry 
on active work throughout the Southern States to secure the 
defeat” of the Democratic nominee for President and of which 
Bishop Cannon was chosen chairman. A report of the receipt 
and expenditure of the money contributed to Bishop Cannon by 
BE. C. Jameson and expended in the State of Virginia was there- 
fore required by the Federal corrupt practices act and the state- 
ment of Bishop Cannon that he “ made no report of such receipts 
and expenditures, as none was required by law,” was a false- 
hood and obviously made with the intent of not accounting for 
the $48,300 alleged in his telegram of February 12, 1929, to E. C. 
Jameson to have been spent in the State of Virginia. 

In the five reports of receipts and expenditures filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives by Bishop Cannon's or- 
ganization there were listed many expenditures made in the 
State of Virginia, and in these reports there should have ap- 
peared also an accounting of the entire $65,300 contributed to 
this organization by BH. C. Jameson whether the money was 
expended in Virginia or any other Southern State. 

Previous to the appearance of E. C. Jameson before the Senate 
lobby investigating committee, which brought to light the corre- 
spondence between E. C. Jameson and Bishop Cannon and the 
details of the contributions of Mr. Jameson to Bishop Cannon, 
Bishop Cannon demanded several times that he be heard by the 
committee and he finally came before the committee as a volun- 
tary witness; but once there he refused to answer any questions 
concerning the use that he had made of the $65,300 received 
from Mr. Jameson and his failure to report the receipt of 
$48,300 of this amount. 

Subsequently to one of his appearances before the committee, 
Bishop Cannon made a statement to the press that the $48,300 
had been spent in certain congressional districts of Virginia, 
but he gave no details beyond naming the congressional districts, 
his statement was not under oath and he was not subject to 
cross-examination, all of which makes his statement to the press 
altogether worthless. 


1930 


Under oath and subject to cross-examination, as he was be- 
fore the committee, Bishop Cannon feared the following ques- 
tions: 

First. Why he wished the money contributed by E. C. Jameson 
paid in cash? 

Second. Why he wholly concealed until February 15, 1929, 
the receipt of the money he had received from E. C. Jameson 
to carry on “active work throughout the Southern States to 
secure the defeat” of the Democratic nominee? 

Third. Why on February 15, 1929, he reported the receipt of 
only $17,000 when $65,300 had been received from Mr. Jameson? 

Fourth. Why he took occasion belatedly to report the re- 
ceipt of this $17,000 on February 15, 1929, when the Federal 
corrupt practices act under which act the report was made did 
not require a report at that time, but only on “the 1st and 10th 
days of March, June, and September,” “and also between the 
10th and 15th days and on the 5th day next preceding the date 
on which a general election is to be held, and also on the Ist 
day of January ”? 

Fifth. Why in his telegram of February 12, 1929, to E. C. 
Jameson instructing Mr. Jameson what to report to the Senate 
committee appointed to investigate presidential campaign ex- 
penditures concerning Mr. Jameson’s contribution to him of 
$65,300, he stated, “ This will correspond exactly with our offi- 
cial reports,’ when he knew at the time that he sent that tele- 
gram that it could not correspond with his official reports, be- 
cause no official reports had been made of those contributions, 
either under the Federal law or under any State law; and if it 
was not in his mind to make it correspond with such report 
as he might make and did make several days later to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives? 

Sixth. Why he should have stated in his telegram of May 13, 
1980, to the chairman of the Senate lobby investigating com- 


mittee that he had made no report of the receipt and expendi- | office to do so. 


ture of the $48,300 said to have been spent in Virginia, because | 


no report “was required by law,” when a report of this money 
was clearly required under the Federal corrupt practices act? 

Seventh. Why he did not include in the reports filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives the expenditures alleged 
to have been made in the State of Virginia with $48,300 of the 
money received from Mr. Jameson since in these reports appear 
other expenditures made in the State of Virginia? 

HKighth. Whether or not at the time he was receiving money 
from E. C. Jameson he owed any money to Kable & Co. or 
Harry L. Goldhurst, who operated a “bucket shop” and who 
subsequently was prosecuted and convicted by the United States 
Government for using the mails to defraud and with whom 
Bishop Cannon is now known to have had extensive transac- 
tions shortly before his receipt of contributions from FE. C. 
Jameson? 

Ninth. Whether or not he had any dealings with one Joseph 
Radlow, a partner of Harry L. Goldhurst, who subsequently, 
it is stated, organized with said Harry L. Goldbharst a “ bucket 
shop” under the name of the Cosmopolitan Fiscal Corporation, 
and who also was later convicted of using the mails to defraud? 

Tenth. Whether or not he had dealings with the Cosmopoli- 
tan Fiscal Corporation organized by the said Joseph Radlow 
and Harry L. Goldhurst? 

Eleventh. Whether or not he incurred any financial obliga- 
tions in connection with extensive stock options signed by the 
said Joseph Radlow and executed October 4, 1928, when he was 
receiving contributions from BEB. C. Jameson? 

Twelfth. Whether or not any of the money received from 
E. ©. Jameson was used by him on account of any personal 
indebtedness? 

To divert attention from the suspicions generally aroused by 
his refusal when before the committee to answer questions and 
to explain what he did with the money given to him by Mr. 
Jameson for the use of the anti-Smith Democrats in the 1928 
presidential campaign, Bishop Cannon appealed to sectarian 
prejudice, as is his wont, charging that Roman Catholic inter- 
ests were conspiring against him. 

The charges made against Bishop Cannon before the Senate 
lobby investigating committee were not made by any Roman 
Catholic interest. They were made by me, an Episcopalian, 
whose ancestors came to this country as Pilgrims in 1620, and 
who were firm in their conviction that church and state should 
be separate, a conviction which I have inherited. 

It was generally observed that during the 1928 presidential 
campaign there was a good deal of intolerance on the part of 
Bishop Cannon and others high in certain churches in this 
country, and activity of a highly partisan nature. It was the 
first time since there was written into the Constitution of the 
United States the bill of rights of the great State of Virginia 
that the principle of church and state had been so flagrantly vio- 
lated. Let me here pay tribute to that school of eminent Vir- 
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ginia statesmen who were largely responsible for the opportunity 
that was afforded men in this country to worship God as they 
saw fit and to have free hands in taking part in the Government 
of the United States without the active and coercive influence, 
voluntary or paid, on the part of representatives of any church. 

In the 1928 presidential campaign Bishop Cannon assumed the 
role of political dictator, hardly a fitting role for a man of his 
high ecclesiastical office, but a rdle that he played equally as 
well as that of lobbyist, which he has been practicing for many 
years. 

When questioned by a responsible and duly organized com- 
mittee of the Senate as to what he did with $65,300 which he 
received in his réle of political dictater for the use of the anti- 
Smith Democrats, at a time when men were speculating in the 
stock market and dealing with bucket shops, influencing legisla- 
tion, and buying votes with money, the bishop becomes confused ; 
he has no answer to make, and he falls into that practice of the 
defendant, so familiar to the criminal lawyer, of clutching as 
a last resort to his immunity in declining to answer the simple 
question, “ What did you do with this money?” 

Bishop Cannon came before the committee voluntarily. His 
refusal to answer questions when he was under oath and sub- 
ject to cross-examination concerning the use that he had made 
of the $48,300 for which he has made no accounting in any 
way can give rise only to sinister implications in the mind 
of any honest man. If his transactions would stand the light 
of day, if there was no taint of scandal or illegality in connec- 
tion with the use which he made of this money, to preserve such 
reputation as he may enjoy and to clear his name, he should 
have welcomed the opportunity to make an explanation, to 
disprove the charges made against him, and to confound his 
alleged enemies; and he owed it to the church which he offi- 
cially represents and which recently reelected him to his exalted 
If that great church, of which he is a bishop, 
had been in full possession of all the facts presented to the 
Senate lobby investigating committee and here reviewed, it is 
inconceivable that he would have been continued by it as one 
of its spiritual leaders. 

Under all the circumstances, until Bishop Cannon has made, 
under oath and subject to cross-examination, under duress or 
otherwise, a statement of when, where, and for what purposes 
he expended the $48,300 intrusted to him by Mr. Jameson, for 
which he has made no accounting, he will stand convicted in the 
eyes of all honest men of having appropriated that money to 
his own uses. However, in view of the peculiar operations of 
his mind, it is doubtful whether even under oath aud subject 
to cross-examination, he would make a clear and unequivocal 
statement or explanation of the expenditure of Mr. Jameson's 
money. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Meap] 15 minutes. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
desire to bring to the attention of my friends of the House a very 
meritorious resolution, which, in my judgment, is destined to 


| die an ignoble death in our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce; and if that does happen, it will not only prove 
injurious to the country but it will certainly be a reflection upon 
the loyalty and fidelity of the Representatives who come here 
from the great Northwestern States, and particularly from the 
State of Minnesota, because these men from the very beginning 
of the organization of this House down to this hour have con 
tributed, by reason of their loyalty to the organization of this 
House, in the enactment of the program of legislation entirely 
contrary to the program of the progressive Senators in the other 
body. Asa result of their loyalty the real progressive program 
considered in this Congress has been changed to conform with 
the wishes of the Republican leadership of the House. 

Compare, if you will, legislation that can be called progressive 
and include therein Muscle Shoals, the Norris resolution, often- 
times referred to as the “lame duck resolution,” the tariff bill, 
and that particular portion of it that bestows some benefit to 
the agriculturists of the Northwest, the unemployment meas 
ures, and then, finally, the Couzens resolution with regard to 
railroad consolidation. 

In every instance the Senators from the Northwest took an 
active part in writing into these bills the desire and conscience 
of the people they represent. In some instances the Repre- 
sentatives in the House stood by these Senators, but in the 
aggregate, taking all of this legislation as a whole, I believe 
it will be admitted that the statement I made in the beginning 
of this speech, that from the day this House organized the Rep- 
resentatives from the Northwestern States have contributed to 
the enactment of legislation in harmony with the views of the 
conservative leadership of this House. 

On the other hand, if Representatives from the States listed 
as progressive in the Senate had united with the progressives 
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the Democratic side of this 
by the Senate would have been the legislation enacted by the 
House. 

But regardless of that situation, and in view of the loyalty of 
the Representatives of the Northwest, I am here to-day to plead 
for them and to plead with the leaders of the House, the steer- 


on 


ing committee of the House, and the Committee on Interstate 
and Fore'gn Commerce and to say to them that in view of the 
fact that these men will shortly return to their several dis- 
tricts, they should be given some consideration, and particularly 


in regard to the Couzens resolution because of its effect on the 
people they represent, and its effect upon their political fortunes. 

What is the history of the Couzens resolution? Everybody 
fam'‘liar with railroad legislation from the time the railroads 
broke down at the beginning of the war and the Government of 


the United States assumed control, and then while the railroads 
were under Government supervision they, the railroad execu- 
tives, saw to it that Government control received a black eye. 


With the war over and the return of the railroads requested by 
the President of the United States, everybody is also familiar 
with the liberality of the Government as contained in the pro- 
visions the Esch-Cummins Act. Embodied in the transpor- 
tation act were two specific provisions relating to the merger of 


2 
ol 


railrouds, one allowing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to prepare tentative plans for the consolidation of railroads in 
the United States into approximately 20 great systems, An- 
other method would permit the railroads of the United States 


to consolidate or merge by lease or stock ownership. Under the 
latter method 50,000 of American railroads are already 
merged, and we have a tentative p'an offered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that will the number of Ameri- 
ean trunk lines to 20. But the particular merger that I have in 


miles 


reduce 


mind, and one that is imminent and will take place unless we 
act and act now, is the merger of the two great northwestern 
railroads, the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. Why 


this objection on my part? 
Anyone familiar with the prosperity of the country, even 
though we are still to a great degree spellbound by that master- 


ful oration of promise delivered by General CrowTHER when he | 
in the closing moments of the tariff debate said that we would | 


bh forth 


m into a prosperity heretofore unknown in the 
annals of America, although within 48 hours after he uttered it 
it was followed by one of the biggest crashes in the stock market 


that has ever affected the business of the country, with all of its 
deprivation and suffering—everyone, I familiar with the 
present situation knows what confronts us to-day. Regardless 
of that, however, what is happening on the railroads to cause 
us to act and act quickly? The men employed on the railroads 
of this country who held regular positions while Woodrow Wil- 
son was President the United States are now by reason of 
nsolidations without employment, they are on the extra 


say, 


oe 


ot 


these « 


list or are walking the streets of America looking for work. 

Mr. KVALE Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I will gladly yield. 

Mr. KVALE. Do not the interests of these railroad em- 
ployees go far beyond being a selfish one? 

Mr. MEAD. The interest and well-being of the railroad em- 
ployees numbering 2,000,000 as well as the interests of the | 
millions of people in the great Northwest are of paramount 
importance and should be considered. Yes; [ agree with my 


friend Mr. Kvate, their interests are above and beyond being 
selfish However, the interest of the people and the em- 
ployees seem to be of very little importance. 


ones, 


Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- | 
tion? I do not want the Recorp to appear that I intimated the | 


gentleman was not defending the railroad employees. I perhaps 
anticipated the gentleman. I want the Recorp to show that 
these men, while interested selfishly still have the welfare of the 


entire communities at heart which they serve. 
Mr. MEAD. I recognize the fact that the gentleman has not 
only the best interest of the railroad employees at heart, but a 


genuine and sincere interest in the people he represents so ably 
in this House 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield gladly. 


Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman has stated the sad situation 
here and the need for the passage of this legislation. Having 
such knowledge of the situation, would he not be kind enough 
to name the particular legislative physician who is holding the 


wsthetic to the nose of the resolution? 
Mr. MEAD I imagine the legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Interstate Commerce Committee, and the chair- 
man might enlighten us on that subject. 


Mr. HOWARD. 


ai 


is 


In the Interstate Commerce Committee? 


House the legislation enacted | 








Mr. MEAD. In the Interstate Commerce Committee of this 
House. It will probably remain there until such time as it will 
be too late for us to act upon it before adjournment. 

At the termination of Federal control on March 1, 1920, the 
transportation act became effective. This act contained a pro- 
vision which required the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prepare a plan for the consolidation of the railroads of the 
United States into a limited number of large systems. The 
transportation act also authorized the commission to approve 
the acquisition and control of one carrier by another. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929, the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 


Senate submitted a report on unification of railroads, in which 
the following appears: 


Everyone familiar with present-day railroad problems believes that 
the carriers and their properties should be consolidated into a limited 
number of strong, efficient, and well-balanced systems, capable of giv- 
ing the public the service it demands at rates reasonable to the carrier, 
the shipper, and the public. 


If this statement means that the railroad should be organized 
into few systems of large size to handle the steam-transportation 
business, there is certainly no agreement that such a result is de- 
sirable. The well-informed students of railroad problems, the 
operators of many of our railroads, traffic organizations, rail- 
road employees, large financial institutions, and even members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, together with Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, have voiced their opposition 
and disapproval of the plans suggested by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning the so-called unification of the 
railroads. 

In view of this widespread opposition, who is it that wants to 
consolidate our railroads? What mysterious forces will be bene- 
fited thereby? Practical railroad men are in general agreement 
that efficient and economical operation is impossible when a rail- 
road system expands beyond the effective control of a single 
bead. Who are the interested parties to be considered in con- 
nection with this problem? First of all, and by far the most 
important of the interested parties is the public. Its interests 
are paramount. The public demands service at reasonable rates. 
It demands service over routes that shall be numerous in num- 
ber cnd always operated on efficient, regular schedules. No 
| consolidation, no matter what the financial benefits may be, 
| should be adopted if it is against the public interests and wel- 
fare. The public pays the taxes, supports the railroads, pays its 
expenses and dividends, and when the service is curtailed, when 
the employees are “laid off” in large numbers, when shops 
and terminal yards are removed, the public suffers. Another 
party to be considered in connection with consolidations by any 
fair-minded, impartial individual or group having authority in 
this connection would be the actual owners of our railroads. 
Those who have invested their capital in the property of the 
railroads should not only be considered but we should insure to 
them the complete protection for their investment, and under 
no circumstances should any act of ours werken their invest- 
| ments. 

Another important factor in this question is the Government; 
and Congress, representing the people, responsible to the people, 
| elected by the people, not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, should have the first word and the final say as to the 
| extent and limit of the unification of our railroads. Our ex- 
perience with the Interstate Commerce Commission since the 
adoption of the transportation act, March 1, 1920, is such that 
We can not confer upon that body plenary power in this all- 
important problem. Their recommendations will be subject to 
the most thorough and searching investigation by the House and 
Senate in the next session or in the next -Congress. The ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission in favor of the 
proposed merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
systems is certainly not in the public interest if consideration 
| is given to the duly elected representatives of the people from 
| the vast territory affected by this merger. 

The representatives of seven Northwestern States called 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, and voicing the 
sentiment of the people they represent, asked the commission 
to hold up further mergers until the next session of Congress. 
| This request was rejected by the commission. 

The Minnesota delegation directed a petition to the commis- 
sion informing them of the bitter opposition of the people of 
that great State to the proposed unification of these two rail- 
roads. The Senate of the United States, after extensive hear- 
ings, adopted the Couzens resolution, directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to call a halt to ali mergers until such 

time as the Congress may be in a position to give this subject 
| the consideration it merits. So far these protestations on the 
| part of the people’s representatives have had no effect on the 
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commission’s order. Until such time as legislation is enacted |! 
preventing consolidations, except when it provides for the pro- 
tection of the public interests, this resolution, which already 
has Senate approval, should be adopted by the House. Neither 
the Interstate Commerce Commission nor its legislation now 
being considered by our Committee on Interstate Commerce 
seemed to be concerned with the public welfare. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman has referred yery kindly 
to the Members of Congress from the Northwest. I want to 
say this before the gentleman proceeds, because he has been 
very kind on this proposition. He knows that we have all been 
uctive in trying to get action here by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee on the Couzen’s resolution. A similar resolution was 
introduced in the House by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson]. What I want to know is this: Would the gentleman 
be willing to join with those who are interested in that propo- 
sition in having that legislation considered before Congress 
adjourns and stay here until we do get action upon it? 

Mr. MEAD. I shall be happy to answer you in the affirma- 
tive, and I hope the vast majority of the Members of Congress | 
will follow the gentleman's practical suggestion and stay here 
until we put an end to this scheme advanced by the Interstate | 
Commerce Comission and destroy the possibility of that 
merger in the gentleman’s district, which, if accomplished, will | 
interfere with and, perhaps, ruin the prosperity now enjoyed 
in that section, such as it now is. [Applause.} I know the 
gentleman and others from the Northwestern States called on | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and pleaded with them, 
but their appeal was in vain. The representatives of the State | 
of Minnesota petitioned the commission and again their plea 
was refused. 

It occurs to me that the leadership of this House, recognizing 
your loyalty and realizing that the Senators from these pro- | 
gressive States took the matter in their hands, introduced their 
own resolution and passed it through the Senate, and in view | 
of the fact that you gentlemen have exhausted every means of 
appeal, would report out the same resolution in your interest, | 
in the interest of the railroad employees and of the people in 
the territory that you represent in this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had many years of experience on rail- 
roads throughout the country. The gentleman will agree with | 
me that an organization that is too vast for one single head to 
manage, can not be efficiently managed. If this merger program 
is enacted into law, I believe such a situation will result. The 
railroads will become so large they will become unmanageable. 
It may eventually become necessary for the Government to step 
in and take them over again and not only control them but | 
own them absolutely. There will be nobody to blame but the 
financial wizards, so called, who are behind and inspiring these 
mergers, 

There is no assurance that weak roads will ultimately be ab- | 
sorbed into stronger systems. The motivating force back of 
present plans is a financial one, its aim is to increase the prof- 
its of the few individuals who now control the railroads of | 
America. Service, the employees, the shipper, and the general 
public are shunted to the rear in this sordid drive for increased 
dividends. Railroad consolidations, as proposed, will aid fin- 
anciers and promoters, but will be of no value to the public. 
Scores of cities will lose the essential basis of their property | 
when workers are transferred to other localities as steps are 
taken to increase efficiency in operation. Efficiency of manage- | 
ment, instead of being improved, will be distinctly impaired as 
the size and length of the railroad systems are increased beyond | 
that which can be personally supervised by a single manage- | 
ment. These consolidations will mean the ultimate determi- 
nation of policy by persons remote geographically and disin- 
terested in the territory served by the railroad. It is bound to 
bring about destructive effects upon the employees in the trans- 
portation industry, resulting partly from the results of efforts 
at efficiency and economy, and partly because of policies which 
are not productive of either efficiency or economy. 

At present railroad divisions are being lengthened, terminals, 
shops, and other facilities are being moved and consolidated, 
with losses amounting to millions of dollars, losses of employ- 
ment which have affected over 200,000 employees, resulting, as 
well as losses through part-time employment which have affected 
almost every railroad employee, have been brought about and 
are being brought about without any noticeable public gain, but 
to the injury of many of our cities and villages which are now 
fighting for their very existence as the result of the present-day 
tendencies of our railroads. Before further action is permitted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the huge losses incurred | 
by railroad employees, by hundreds of communities located 
along the lines of consolidating railroads, the losses sustained 
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by merchants deprived of their customers, all these should be 
eonsidered and there should be some real assurance, some defi- 
fixed assurance, of public benefit before the wholesale 
destruction of prosperous cities and towns should be permilted 
by the Government. In the authority already conferred by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as well as in the provisions of 
the legislation approving consolidations now pending in the 


| House and Senate, neither the public interest, nor the protection 


of railway employees are considered of paramount importance, 
and yet we are here by reason of public approval, and as their 
representatives, we must insist that their interest be made 
superior to all others. 

The financial geniuses, so called, as I said before, that have 
inspired these mergers are not in agreement with the manage- 
ment of the roads or the employees of the roads, and they are 
certainly not supported by the people whom these railroads 
serve, for they are all opposed to their plans, 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield. 
Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Can the gentleman give 
for the Recorp some idea of the number of employees who will 


| be affeeted if these mergers go through? 


Mr. MEAD. I will say to the gentleman that already 200,000 
employees of the railroads are without work on account of the 
50,000 miles of road that have already been merged, and if the 


| suggestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission are made 


effective a quarter of a million more will be added to the unem- 
ployed list. Cities and towns will be wiped out, shops and ter- 
minal yards will be dispensed with, and the prosperity we are 
hoping to have return will be postponed indefinitely. 

It is just as safe to predict that higher rates will result from 


| further consolidations as it is to promise the shippers a down- 


yard revision of charges. 

Without the limited number of systems the public has re 
ceived the benefit of a rate reduction. Consolidation will not 
result in lowering rate charges, which is confirmed by Mr. 
H. Williams, who has been one of the outstanding 
executives of the railroads in actually consolidating properties. 


| In a recent address before the Chicago Association of Commerce 


he stated the following: 


It is our view, based upon a somewhat careful study of the more im 
portant unification cases considered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that the economies to be realized from rail consolidation are 
often overstated. Any well-considered consolidation should of 
result in numerous economies which in the aggregate will be sub 
stantial: but it is doubtful whether sufficient economies will ever be 
realized through consolidation alone to make possible a general reduction 
in freight rates. 


course 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 


Opinions from reputable individuals, backed by authority and 
experience, sheuld prompt Congress to defer further major con 
solidations of existing railroad systems. President Hoover, 
when Secretary of Commerce, in his annual report for 1926, 
had this to say: 


The railways during the past five years not only have built up ade 
quate service and given complete correction to those ills, but they have 


by a great ability of their managers greatly reduced transportation 


| costs and thus made rate reductions possible which would not have been 


case, 


In a publication entitled “The Consolidation of Railroads,” 


| issued by the National City Co. of New York, the author makes 


the following comment: 


Much has been written and said regarding the economies that may 
result from the wholesale railroad consolidation contemplated by the 
transportation act, In consequence of which it may be possible for the 
carriers to operate at lower rates and still receive an adequate return 
on the property value. Not only is there no certainty that a reduction 
in operating costs would follow as a result of such consolidation, but 
if it should mean some of the steps mentioned, the removal 
or readjustment of repair shops, change in the division points, ete., wide 
dissatisfaction would be sure to follow, becanse unification in pursuance 
of a general consolidation plan would the 


such as 


involve many changes in 


| duties and the home location of many of the 2,000,000 men and women 


engaged in the transportation industry of this country. It is conceded 
on all sides that at the present time our railroads are being operated 


| with greater efficiency than at any time in their history, and there is no 


escaping the conclusion that this means that the vast majority of those 
engaged in the transportation industry have its best interests loyally 
at heart. Human nature being what it is, these workers hardly can be 
expected to show any great enthusiasm for unification that would mean 
disruption of their accustomed duties and home ties. The other rest 
dents of the communities affected aleo would be injured, involving in 
some instances the elimination of a community's sole means of livelihood. 
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the middle of last winter, the effects of a continuation of this 
policy, suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
bound to have a disastrous effect upon the Nation, and it is of 
paramount importance that we pass the Couzens resolution 
bringing to an end, at least temporarily, the further merging 
of our railroads. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle 
man from New York [Mr. Fi1sH]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
the closing days of the session I rise to protest the suspension of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine as a violation of the Balfour 
declaration, and a further violation of the Zionist resolution 
adopted by the Congress of the United States some eight years 
uzZz0. 

It must be self-evident to Jews and non-Jews alike that sus- 
pension of Jewish immigration means that the homeland which 
was promised can not be attained, and that the policy of estab- 
lishing such a homeland depends from beginning to the end on 
permitting Jewish immigration into the land of their fathers. 
In 1922 the Sixty-seventh Congress of the United States passed 
unanimously a joint resolution “ favoring the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people,” which I had 


JUNE 


| the honor of introducing in the House of Representatives, 


That resolution placed the stamp of approval not only of Con- 


| gress but of the American people on the age-long aspirations of 


| have been woven 


world Jewry for the rebuilding of their ancestral homeland in 
Palestine. Ever since the exile of the Jewish people from the 
land given to Abraham by Jehovah their hopes and their dreams 
about their eventual return to their heritave. 
Centuries passed and the Jews were scattered throughout the 
world, through the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman Em- 
perors. In America, where 4,000,000 Jewish citizens now live, 
they have made outstanding contributions to every phase of our 
country’s development. In peace and in war, in science and in 
industry, in commerce and in art the Jews of America occupy 


| a foremost place in our national life. 


The Jews of the United States, in common with the Jews 
everywhere, have a deep attachment to their racial and religious 
ideals, and have remained devotedly loyal to the idea of rebuild- 
ing a center of Jewish civilization, where their unique genius 


| might again find unhampered expression as it did in the days of 


old. Therefore, when the British Government, on November 2, 
1917, issued the Balfour declaration, American Jewry was 
thrilled by this pledge of one of the world’s greatest governments 
to facilitate the establishment of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine. Because of the nobility of the idea, every civilized 
country in the world supported the declaration of Great Britain. 

In 1922 the United States Government gave formal approval 


| to the declaration, and on December 3, 1924, there was adopted 


the American-British Palestine Mandate Convention, which con- 


| stituted a treaty respecting the rights of American citizens in 


| tine 


| Government 


In that treaty was embodied the text of the Pales- 
mandate, which was awarded to Great Britain by the 
League of Nations, thus giving us a direct interest in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Land. 

tut within recent months action has been taken by the British 
which has aroused indignation among the Jews of 


Palestine. 


| the United States, as it has among all lovers of fair play and 


| respectors of sacred promises. 
} ment 


| the 3, 


work tha 


Last month the British Govern- 
suspended Jewish immigration into Palestine on purely 
political grounds. This conclusion is inescapable, inasmuch as 
300 immigration certificates that were withdrawn had pre- 
viously been approved as economically justified by the high com- 
missioner of Palestine. Within recent weeks the British Gov- 
ernment issued a white paper, in which it indorsed a majority 


| of the conclusions of the commission of inquiry, headed by Sir 


Walter Shaw, which was sent to Palestine to investigate the 
ricts of last August. By suspending Jewish immigration into 
’alestine, Great Britain nullifies the mandate and destroys the 
very foundations of the Jewish national home. 

For us in America the situation in Palestine is of particular 
eoncern, Our Jewish citizens have poured tens of millions of 
dollars into the country for the purpose ot upbuilding it. They 
have made great sacrifices so that there could be laid a basis for 
a new center of Jewish civilization and so that tens ot thou- 
of Jews from eastern Europe, suffering from economic 
destitution and political and religious discrimination, might find 
a haven. 

The attitude taken by the British Government threatens the 
has been done in Palestine by the Jews of the world 
in the decade. There has been laid down the principle 
that Jewish immigration into Palestine should be governed by 
the economic capacity of the country. That principle is now 
being violated by Great Britain. To hinder the entrance of 


sands 


past 
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Jews into Palestine for any other reason is to make a nrockery 
of the Jewish national home; it is to betray the trust that has 
been placed in Britain by the civilized countries of the world. 
It is, finally, to nullify the agreement that has been entered 
into between Great Britain and our own Government. For 
article 7 of the American-British Palestine Mandate Convention 
specifically states that— 


Nothing contained in the present convention shall be affected by any 
modification which may be made in the terms of the mandate, as recited 
above, unless such modification shall to 
United States. 


have been assented by the 


As far as my information goes, no modification in the mandate | 


has been agreed to by the United States. 
mandate states that— 


The 


And article 2 of the 


mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under 


such political, administrative, and economic conditions as will secure | 


the establishment of the Jewish national home. 


Last August there occurred in Palestine one of the most re- 


volting episodes in modern history, when a group of Arabs, in- | 
cited by fanatics and propagandists, fell upon innocent Jewish | 


men, wonten, and children and slaughtered them in cold blood. 
The world was horrified. President Hoover issued a statement 
at that time expressing his concern. 
would seem as though the events of August should have en- 
couraged and strengthened the British Government in its efforts 
to aid the Jewish people in the establishment of their homeland. 
But its conduct has been of such a character as to seem to en- 
courage the rioters and the murderers. Instead of making ef- 
forts to reassure the Jews and to make them feel that the Brit- 


ish Government will extend even nrore cooperation, the Jews | 


have been made to feel that they were the guilty parties and 
that it was they who initiated the riots. 


To the average person it | 
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The British Government is in Palestine for the purpose of | 


establishing the Jewish national home. That purpose does not 
conflict with the rights of the Arab people. And there 
intention that it should. That is also the understanding of 
world Jewry, whose leaders both here and abroad have shown 
that they are anxious for peaceful and harmonious relations 
with the Arabs 
by the Jews in Palestine has been of immeasurable benefit to 
the Arab residents of the country. There is no question but 
that what Jews will do in the future will also advance the inter- 


is 


suppressed by absentee landlords either of their own people or 
among the Turks. 

I speak here to-day to state that it may become necessary for 
the Government of the United States to call upon the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to inquire with regard to its future inten- 
tions in Palestine, whether it proposes to carry out the obliga- 
tions which it assumed in accepting Palestine as a mandated 
territory. 
in Palestine. Besides that, the hopes of millions of our fellow 
citizens are centered in its development. The United States is 
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the fullest measure home 


Jewish people. 


and degree of success, be made a for the 


Later, on June 21, 1922, Lord Balfour spoke on the mandate 
for Palestine, before the House of Lords, in part, as follows: 


Surely, 
where the 


it is in 
Jewish 


order that we send a 
race been scattered, a message which will 
them that Christendom is not oblivious of their faith, is not 
of the service they have rendered to the great reli 
and that we desire to the best of our ability to ve 
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1indtul 


world, 
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see accol that 
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ind, that is the 


moves me, 

As sponsor of the Zionist resolution adopted by the Congress 
in favor of establishing a homeland for the people in 
Palestine, I believe our Government has a moral obligation to 
oppose any attempt of Great Britain to modify or to change its 
policy as laid down by the Balfour resolution. For a long time 
I have been a convinced Zionist and have faith in the reestab 
lishment of a homeland for the Jews in Palestine under the 
British mandate. I am unwilling to believe that the British 
Empire intends to repudiate its plighted word. Great Britain 
has always gloried in the fact that its word was its bond, and 
it is not conceivable that it should default on the promises made 
in the Balfour declaration and repeated 
occasions. 

I am not one of those that delight in twisting the lion’s tail 
simply to hear him roar. I count myself as a friend of Great 
Britain, but impartial judgment must admit that the British 
administration, under the mandate in Palestine, was not only 


Jewish 


on numerous later 


| lax but criminally negligent in not taking proper steps to safe- 


no | 


It is universally admitted that the work done | 


guard the lives of Jews and Christians from being massacred 
by fanatical Arabs. The steps taken by the British Government 
were not only belated but inadequate, and as a result 11 American 
students in a college in Hebron were slaughtered in cold blood, 
without any means of defense. In addition approximately 100 
defenseless Jewish men, women, and children, martyrs the 
cause of Zionism, were butchered by fanatical Arab hordes. It 


to 


| is the duty of Congress to demand full indemnity for the fam- 
ests of the Arabs, who have for many centuries in the past been | 


ilies of the murdered Americans. 
Public opinion the world over demands of Great Britain that 


| such a tragedy shall not happen again and that Great Britain 


Millions of dollars of American money are invested | 


interested in the property of its nationals wherever it may be. | 


It is, therefore, our grave concern that the interests of American 
Jews in Palestine shall not be jeopardized. 

The relations between the American and British people are 
friendly. 
forever. I, therefore, call upon the people of Great Britain to 
see to it that their Government respects the sacred promise 
which it made not only to the Jews but to the entire world. The 
reestablishment of the Jewish national home is a moral obli- 
gation assumed by the governments of the world, with Great 
Britain as the executor of that obligation. Either she must 
administer that obligation in the sense accepted by the other 
peoples, or she must confess her inability to do so, so that the 
proper action may be taken. 

Let me conclude by quoting extracts from speeches of Lord 
Balfour, the author of the Balfour declaration, and former 
Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain: Speak- 
ing on Zionism and Great Britain, at the Albert Hall at a 


ried 


Both sides are anxious that they should remain so 


shall rescind immediately the suspension of Jewish immigration 
to Palestine and do everything in its power to uphold and 
maintain the promises and pledges given in the Balfour reso- 
lution. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma {Mr. McKeown}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and tembers of the com 
mittee, in the present bill an appropriation of $250,000 is car- 
additional for the Law Enforcement Commission. I 
understand it has cost $125,000 or thereabouts already. 

Now, I did not have any preconceived opinion in the matter, 
but I thought a commission to study law enforcement in this 
country would probably be a good idea when it commenced, and 


Oklahoma is recog 


| the President appointed a Law Enforcement Commission with 


| a 


| them 


demonstration organized by the English Zionist Federation, to | 


thank the British Government for the decision to incorporate 
the Balfour declaration for a Jewish national home in the 
treaty of peace with Turkey, July 12, 1920, he said: 
We are embarked on a great adventure, and I say “ we” 
and by “ we” I mean on the one side the Jewish people, and I mean, on 
the other side, the mandatory power of Palestine. 
this great enterprise. If we fail you, you can not succeed. If you fail 
us, you can not succeed. But I feel assured that we shal] not fail you 
and that you will not fail us; and if I am right, as I am sure I am, in 
this prophecy of hope and confidence, then surely we may look forward 
with a happy gaze to a future in which Palestine will indeed, and in 
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advisedly, | 


We are partners in | 


very distinguished lawyer of New York as chairman. Of 
course, the idea became prevalent throughout the country that 
the purpose of the Law Enforcement Commission was to study 
the question of prohibition and make a report to Congress us to 
whether we should continue the prohibition laws as we have 
or whether modification should be made. But it 
soon appeared that this was not one of the duties of the com- 
mission, and so members of another body became impatient and 
ealled upon this commission suggest to 
congestion in the courts. 

In response to that request from another body, the commis 
sion sent up this report recommending certain legislation known 
as the commissioners’ bill. When those bills came up, they 
naturally were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the House. Then the news went throughout the country that 
this commission had recommended abolition of trial by jury. 
That was not exactly the report of the commission, but it did, 
in a way, propose a new definition of it 


some 


to legislation relieve 


crime in America 


proposed petty offenses, with jail sentences, something entirely 


foreign to the ordinary conception of the American people of 


| a petty offense. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas 


io one ol 


Is the gentleman referring now 
the bills that was recommended by the crime com- 
mission? 


Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. I am referring now to the commis- 


sion’s first recommendation. They proposed a new step in 
crime, a petty offense; taken from the common law, but a 
petty offense, as understood by the American people, was not 
an offense to which a jail sentence could attach. They proposed 
to make a petty offense punishable by six months’ imprison- 
ment without hard labor, as the limitation of punishment. Of 
course, the Committee on the Judiciary never reported that 


bill, and in my judgment it would have been futile to have 
reported it, because it is very doubtful if this House will ever 
surrender the right of trial by jury. 

When we received the report it was evident it had been 
made up by lawyers who had never been engaged in the common, 
ordinary, everyday practice. The trouble with it was that it 
disclosed an unfamiliarity with the trial practice in commis- 
sioners’ courts. 

We have already appropriated $250,000 for this commission, 
and they have sent in this report which has been passed by 
the House. 

If I were a litile more modest I would not say what I am 
going to say now; but I hold in my hand a bill which I intro- 
duced back in the Seventieth Congress. It does the very same 
thing that this commission’s report does, and it has not cost 
the United States Government one penny above my salary. 

Now, coming back to the question of petty offenses as sug- 
gested by this commission carrying six months’ imprisonment 
us a penalty, it is an innovation, because the American people 
understand crimes are divided into two classes, namely, fel- 
onies and misdemeanors. Felonies consist of all crimes the 
penalty for which is more than one year imprisonment and a 
fine of not less than $1,000. All crimes carrying less penalties 
are misdemeanors. It would have been very simple to amend 
our law. We could have amended the Jones Act by saying, 
“All slight and casual offenses shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not to exceed one year and by a fine of not to exceed 
$1,000." Then we could have amended another section of the 
criminal code by making it read that all misdemeanors, not in- 
famous, shall be prosecuted either by information or by indict- 
ment. Then you could go to the commissioner’s court and prose- 
cute by information on all misdemeanor cases, or in the district 
court, 

This commission is now studying the question of law en- 
forcement in the United States. There has been a lot of talk 
about English law and procedure. England has been set up to 
us to look to on the question of enforcing the law, and they have 
quoted how small crime is in England as compared with the 
United States, and they have set up the English procedure. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have no fault to find with England. Our 
form of government came from England, but we can not apply 
in this country the laws of a country where there is class dis- 
tinction; where one nran is a gentleman and another man is 
a common man. That kind of a rule can not be applied in the 
United States where every man is a free nran and every man 
has the same rights under the law. 

If you want my idea of what is the matter with law enforce- 
ment in this country, I can tell you; but you will think I am 
old fogy, because I think respect for law is founded in the 
homes of this country, and it has to be inculeated in the homes 
of this country. [Applause.] The changes that are taking 
place in this country are changes in our honre life. I can cite 
a little town in South Carolina of probably 4,000 people. The 
people belong to a certain branch of the Protestant Church. 
They do not say “Sunday”; they say “the Sabbath Day.” 
They do not allow you to say “Sunday.” It is written in the 
charter granted to the railroad which enters that town that 
trains shall not be operated on the Sabbath. So the trains do 
not operate on the Sabbath to this good day. They are strict in 
teaching and bringing up their children, and I am told for a 
hundred years there has searcely been a violation of law which 
amounted to a felony in that town. 

Of course, we are traveling fast. Inventions have brought 
about a change in our entire economie life, a change in our 
spiritual life, and a change in our home life. It has changed 
our respect for the laws of our country. We are living too fast. 
You will say “that is old fogy,” but I say to you there is not 
as much happiness in this country to-day, when you roll out 
the fine limousine on Sunday morning to go to chureh as there 
was when you drove old Dobbin to the shay. I am.for progress, 
but I will show you what you are doing. You have your civie 
dinner clubs. They meet and eat and get up and decide to do 
some civic improvement, to pave some street or put in a side 
walk. The result is you have paved and sidewalked and sewered 


all the poor widow womren’s property away from them and 
many laboring men are not able to meet the assessments which 
have been placed upon their homes. They have been assessed 
out of their homes, and they have to live in rented houses. 
You have the pavement, you have the progressive city; but you 
have brought that about by a lot of sorrow and sadness. 

Now, gentlemen, you will think I am a real pessimist, but I 
am trying to give you some real, good, common sense about the 
situation in this country. You have your fine progress, you have 
your fine civilization, and you are living in a whirlwind and a 
hurry. But there are a lot of people in the United States only 
20 minutes ahead of the sheriff. That is the situation as far as 
financial matters go. There is worry, and all that goes with it. 
Talk about respect for law! You have your automobile. People 
have stopped staying at home. They do not take time enough 
to train their children to respect the law. They do not teach 
them anything about respecting the law. We hear a lot of talk 
about the inroads of liquor on our young folks. That is not any 
excuse to change the liquor laws. The thing to do is to change 
our home life. Do you know what takes place? Everybody 
lives in an automobile now. They do not stay at home any 
more. They live in an automobile. They buy the automobile 
on the installment plan. As long as they had the cash they 
paid cash. When the people got out of cash they decided to 
sell them on the installment plan. After they got out of money 
with which to buy them on the installment plan they trade in 
the old car, give them a big credit and still sell them on the 
installment plan. Not only that but we finally got to where we 
sell clothes and shoes and everything on the installment plan, 
Right now the trouble with the country is that a lot of men 
who were paying out on the installment plan are out of work 
and can not meet the installments. 

That is what is bringing about a lot of our trouble. It is an 
economic situation. We all want to live a little faster, and we 
have just forgotten all about the good old-time religion that our 
mothers and our fathers taught us. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does not the gentleman think that a part of 
this condition is due to the fact that Congress has tried to legis- 
late morality inte the lives of the people instead of having 
morality inculeated in the homes? We are filling our jails and 
prisons. Every day we are passing a new law making it a penal 
offense to do this or to do that. We are 5, 10, and 15 years 
behind in our prison accommodations, and yet we are passing 
laws day after day to increase the prison population. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I think there is a lot in the gentle- 
man’s contribution. But here is what I am driving at: We are 
paying this commission $250,000 to come in and tell us what is 
wrong with the country; tell us how to enforce the law and 
have respect for the law. And what have they suggested and 
what haye we passed? The mountain travailed and brought 
forth a mouse. That is what has been done up to date. That 
is the thing I am objecting to. We have not gotten down to 
fundamentals, my friends. As suggested here a while ago, 
our people are beginning to rely on the law of the country to 
raise their children instead of raising them at home or teach- 
ing them morality at home. The people of this country have 
gotten to living too fast, until they fail to teach the funda- 
mental principles that ought to be taught in the home and be 
inculcated in the home. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another thing. We talk about the 
legislation this commission has recommended, and yet my good 
friend the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Gtover] had not 
been here two or three months before he introduced an excellent 
bill providing for the simplification of practice in commissioners’ 
courts. Yet this commission has not taken up his idea or given 
his bill any consideration. They did not bring in a report such as 
we expected them to bring in. My guess is that if there had 
been no commission's report to hamper the Judiciary Committee 
that committee, with the assistance of the able Attorney General, 
could have acted more satisfactory and punctual in the Passage 
of new legislation. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman said he expected this com- 
mission to bring in a report and that such a report would 
furnish us some guidance in the observance of law. A while 
ago the gentleman gave us his idea as to what should be done 
in the way of securing the observance of law. Does the gentle- 
man think they could bring in anything better than that which 
is included in his suggestion? 

Mr. McKEKOWN. Well, I thank the gentleman for the com- 
pliment. They were supposed to give us something that would 
guide us in passing legislation te secure the observance of the 
law. 
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Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I would suggest that the gen- 
tleman be patient and support the appropriation for this Law 
Enforcement Commission, for after a further study of all the 
facts which lead to the disrespect of law I have no doubt they 
will come in with a report in favor of the real solution of the 
problem, and that is a repeal—if not a repeal, a drastic liberali- 
zation—of the sumptuary prohibition laws. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Well, I am going to say this to the gentle- 
man: I notice that all of these fellows who are for the program 
of repeal are trailing the ticket. Every time the returns come 
in here I notice that. [Laughter.] 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee did not give me a 
hearing on my bill and the Law Commission paid me “ no mind.” 


| 


I tried to submit my bill for their consideration, but I could get | 


no consideration, I even went to the expense of paying for | 


long-distance talk over the telephone and proposed a proposition 
which I thought everybody could agree on, a proposition to cre- 
ate Federal magistrates and let them take jurisdiction of all 
this criminal business, and thus take out of the courts all of 
the small business that is all the time bothering them. But I 
could not get a hearing. They called a meeting of the commis- 
sion, but never invited a single Member on the Democratic side 
to propose anything. I think a commission of this kind should 
be broad-gauged ; it should be nonpartisan and should try to be 
nonpolitical. Speaking of the congestion in the courts, if they 
will go to work and raise the amount of Federal jurisdiction in 
civil cases from $3,000 to $10,000, as proposed by a bill of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Parks], there would not be so 
much congestion in the Federal courts in civil cases. 

There is another thing which has a direct bearing on the 
question of the disrespect for law, and that is the tyrannical 
conduct of some of the Federal judges in this country. [Ap- 
plause.}] That is what makes disrespect for the law. When 
you have these men who represent the great Government of the 
United States, the only men who come directly in contact with 
the people of this country, acting in a tyrannical and overbear 
ing manner, and discourteous to counsel, to witnesses, and to 
the public, how can you expect the people to have respect for the 
law? 
try to browbeat them and take advantage of their position to 


override them. Another thing about it is that when you talk 


about disrespect for the law, our judges, who are appointed for 
life, ought to be the most humane men in any position. They 
ought to be men who realize the importance of their position, 
which they have for life. They ought to be most patient and 
kindly disposed toward the citizens, and by their example in- 
still love and respect for our country, its laws, and institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 


has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman fror 
Ohio [Mr. FitzcerRaALp] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, on May 16, when the House of Representatives was 
in the Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill, as the House now is for the con- 
sideration of this deficiency appropriation bill, one of our col- 
leagues, the distinguished Member representing the district 
in New York where the great institution for our national 
defense in the training of our young men for the Army, the 
West Point Military Academy, is located, took the opportunity 
to make some observations on athletic conditions at that 
institution. Since then he has been quoted, and perhaps mis- 
quoted, throughout the press of the United States, and I have in 
mind especially an editorial in the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, of 
June 14, in which he is criticized for expressions attributed to 
him, and I have before me a clipping from the New York World 
of Monday, June 16, 1930, in which he is quoted as having 
stated that six of the last nine Military Academy's football 
captains have resigned from the Army without rendering the 
usual 4-year term. There is an inference that these men were 
favored. Statistics do not bear this out. During the last 11 
years 3,974 officers resigned from the Army; of these 3,030 were 
lieutenants, and of these lieutenants only 25 were football 
men who had won their letters at West Point. 

It seems to me, my colleagues, this matter is of sufficient 
importance now to have the truth and the full truth known, 
and no longer to indulge in surmise or in innuendo which may 
cast reflections upon this great school, upon the War Depart- 
ment, the Army, and those who have charge of the training 
of these splendid young men, all of whom are appointed to the 
academy by the President and Members of Congress and become 


part of the institution governed by the laws of the United 
States. 





The American people are not going to respect people who | 
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A few years ago, in 1926, the Naval Academy desired to con- 
test at football with West Point. The Naval Academy is made 


| up of young men appointed as cadets are appointed to West 


Point. It likewise is a Government institution. The young 
men are sent there by Members of the Congress and by the 
President as a part of the national defense system. 

Until 1912, six years were thought necessary to train a 
young man to be a capable officer in the United States Navy. 
After 1912 the period of training was reduced to four years, 
which is now the same term for both the Military and Naval 
Academies. 

Before 1912 a young man might enter the Naval Academy 
at the age of 16. He can still do so after the term has been 
reduced from six to four years and the Navy Department 
approves this age limit under the new conditions, A young 
man can not enter West Point until he is 17. Young men may 
now be at Annapolis in their senior year at the age of 24 and 
they may be in their senior year at West Point at the age of 25. 

In 1926, the Naval Academy desiring to compete with West 
Point at football entered into a written contract under which 
for four years it was agreed that these two academies should 
vie with each other for supremacy in football. Before one-half 
of the time had elapsed, the Naval Academy, realizing what they 
had always known, that their young men were on the average 
a year or rather nine months younger than those at West 
Point, although there were more of them to select from, felt 
that as the colleges throughout the United States had fixed a 


| 3-year limitation for varsity football; that is, had agreed that 
|} no young man could play upon a varsity team in college more 


than three years, no matter whether he attended one or a 
score of colleges, the Naval Academy thought to take advantage 
of this idea and sought to repudiate the written contract and 
require West Point to handicap herself into presenting an 
inferior team, not representative of the institution. I note by 
Colonel Ford’s report of May 18, 1929, that approximately 50 
per cent of the corps of cadets at West Point have attended 
college for periods varying from periods of a few months to 
four years. The Military Academy has not sought football 
games with Annapolis. The first game was the result of a 
challenge from the Naval Academy in 189). Any team that 
wants to play West Point must play West Point as the laws of 
the Nation constitute it. 

Now, West Point is an entity. It is made up of young men 
sent there by the representatives of the Government, just as 
the Naval Academy is made up of students selected in the same 
manner. It is officially what it is. Because of the high quali- 
fications, mental as well as physical, because of the Spartan 
life and because of the method of appointment, there is little 
opportunity for proselyting football plavers at either academy. 
It is not possible for any young man to go to West Point be 
cause of his athletic ability alone, in spite of the insinuations 
and innuendoes which have been spread abroad to this effect. 
Has any Member of Congress been sending boys to West Point 
or Annapolis on a football basis? 

I want the. situation better understood. I want it understood 
that West Point is a place of democracy where every young 
man, no matter what his career has been in or out of college, 
who crosses the threshold is immediately on an equality with 
every other cadet of his year. If he has played football, if he 
is strong mentally, if he has been proficient in a college course, 
so much the better for him, so much the better for the Nation 
but he starts at scratch at West Point whether he has played 
football or not. 

If the Congress of the United States provides that the age for 
West Point shall be greater than for Annapolis, then we turn 
to the record and find that the naval people have desired that 
the age limit at Annapolis remain as it now is, and that young 
men of 16 be admitted to the Naval Academy. 

But the Naval Academy is an entity and West Point is an 
entity and if the Naval Academy wants to compete with West 
Point, she must compete with West Point and not ask that 
West Point have her hands tied behind her back; or if she 
wants to compete with West Point, demand a handicap, unless 
she proclaims inferiority and is willing to play not West Point, 
but its second or minor team. Perhaps matters might be better 
understood if West Point conceded a certain number of points 
per game. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I very gladly yield to the gentleman 
from Lilinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am in hearty sympathy with the gentle 
man’s suggestion about the democracy of our institutions and 
about boys going there and starting from scratch. Would the 
gentleman go so far as to say that a professional runner or 
a professional boxer or a professional swinrmner or a profes- 
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sional football player, once he gets into one of these academies, 
should play with those amateurs? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Absolutely. If we can get the best men 
in the United States, even if it is Frep Brirren, with his fine 
athletic career behind him, as a soldier at West Point, we are 
accomplishing what we set out to do—to get the finest man- 
hood of America into Annapolis and into West Point. 

Mr. BRITTEN. tut I am sure when my friend gives seri- 
ous consideration to my question he will not say that a profes- 
sional prize fighter, a professional swimmer, or any other pro- 
fessional athlete, once he gets into the Naval or Military Acad- 
emy, should compete with all the other amateurs of the United 
States because he is in that so-called democratic institution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, absolutely. If he is going to repre- 
sent West Point, he represents West Point. West Point is what 
it is and that man is there because the law of the United States 
puts him there. That academy is what it is in accordance with 
the law, and you either compete with West Point or you are 
afraid or you do not dare or you do not care to compete with 
West Point because the men at West Point are, by the law of 
the United States, stronger, more able, more vigorous, and more 
virile than the men of some other institution. I can not say 
to nry good friend here that I am not in favor of amateur ath- 
leties. I can not say to him that I do not want professionalism 
kept out, but I am speaking of the entity of these institutions. 

If Annapolis wants to compete with West Point, she must 
compete with West Point, not with a minor team, not a re- 
stricted team. 

A professional athlete is one who receives monetary or ma- 
terial benefit from sports. 

No cadet or midshipman competes as a professional, Academy 
athletes are amateur athletes. I doubt if my friend from Illi- 
nois can recall any professional athlete ever appointed to West 
Point. As far as the record goes, no professional athlete has 
ever entered the academy at West Point. But in view of the 
democracy, the principle of equal opportunity to every cadet, I 
would not deny the privilege accorded to every other cadet 
because of pre-cadet condition, however far-fetched and im- 
probable it may be. 

Eligibility questions were raised by the Naval Academy as 
far back as 1903. Then, as now, the authorities there conceived 
that, because of the older age limit, West Point was more apt 
to receive young men of prior experience in college athletics 
than was Annapolis. Writing in Outing of June, 1908, Mr. 


Caspar Whitney, the most honored sports writer of his time, 
stated : 


STRANGE MICROBE AT ANNAPOLIS 

A politician appears to have come into the athletic field at Annapolis, 
which is a pity, for hitherto he has been an alien. The happiest occa- 
sions of the sporting year are the contests in which the teams of these 
two academies, so interesting to the Nation, meet, without preliminary 
jockeying, without discussions as to individual eligibility, without argu- 
ment over rules. In a word, the teams from the Naval and the Military 
met as gentlemen should, confident in the honor and 
sportsmanship of each other. 

And now comes a rank outsider, reared beyond the influences of Army 
and Navy tradition, to poison the underclassman mind with the detest- 
able microbe that makes for the professional spirit! Under this baneful 
tutelage Annapolis demands of West Point that the eligibility rule of 
Harvard and Yale be adopted for the teams of the national academies. 

There is no objection to the Harvard-Yale rule per se; it is an 
excellent one for the existing conditions of university sport; but at 
either West Point or Annapolis it would be presumptuous and intoler- 
able violation of the spirit which has always ruled the cadets and their 
officers. The esprit de corps; the spirit of the Army and Navy of the 
United States of America; the spirit of fair play and a fight to the 
finish—which holds in contempt rule making born of the professional 
mind looking for short cuts to victory. 

Any man who is eligible to cadetship at either academy is eligible 
for its teams; that is the only rule; it stands for honor and sports- 
manship of Army and Navy equally. 

That Annapolis should suggest any other is by no means to its credit. 


What Mr. Whitney said in 1903 was true then, was true in 
1927, and is true now. 

In his letter of March 9, 1927, to the Superintendent of the 
Military Academy, the Superintendent of the Naval Academy 
stated frankly that the insistence of the Navy upon adoption of 
the 8-year rule by the two service academies was to secure 
parity of competition. He says in that one letter: 

- J . . * . 7 

* * * the institution having the younger average age of entrance 
ean not compete on terms of parity with the institutions having the 
elder age. It is your desire and my desire to obtain parity of compe- 
tition in athletic events. 

With reference to football, the inexorable working of the conditions 
noted above are making themselves shown, leaving us in a position of 


Academies have 
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competing on unequal terms, resulting in a steady succession of losses 
or tle games. This situation has become so pronounced that it is se 
riously affecting the morale of the regiment. 

. * * . 7. 7 . 

In searching for some basis to produce a parity of competition there 
is immediately brought into existence two elements for consideration: 
(1) That the West Point team contained a large proportion of players 
who had played collegiate football 3, 4, 5, and 6 years, and in one case 
a player who will play his seventh year; and (2) that the student 
body at Annapolis is somewhat larger than that at West Point. 

Taking up the second of these conditions—that is, the difference in 
the size of the student body—lI feel that any inequality of competition 
arising therefrom is offset by the older average age of the cadets. 

7 * o . 7 * * 


This narrows the question down to the previous experience of the 
players, and it is here that I have been led by my own conclusions 
to look for the solution for parity of competition. 

In the athletic world at large, most serious consideration in the 
interest of parity of competition, fair play, and clean sport has been 
given to this question and there has been taken as a basis for corrective 
measure the number of years in which any individual player has en- 
gaged in the same sport in intercollegiate contests. From consideration 
of this point there has come the 3-year rule. 

It seems to me that the application of the 3-year rule to our athletic 
contests is reasonable, is in line with the ethics of standard procedure 
to-day, will produce a parity of competition between us. 

o * . * > * + 

I know that you fully understand that it is imperative upon me as 
superintendent to take some step to produce what we feel is parity 
of competition and to maintain our morale. 


With reference to the low morale of the midshipmen, the 
Superintendent of the Military Academy’s reply of April 7, 1927, 
is characteristic of the Army: 

* * * I have been deeply interested in your view of the effect of 
the present score on the morale of the regiment of midshipmen and I 
confess that it is a new thought in my experience with the cadets of 
either academy. I trust that you will understand and pardon me when 
I say frankly that in our own experience we have found that the morale 
of the corps in athletic matters is largely a reflection of the state of 
mind of the authorities at the academy, while that of our teams is 
almost invariably attributable to their coaches. It is my observation 
that repeated defeats at the hands of Yale, Notre Dame, and the Nary 


have served only to crystallize and intensify the will to win on the part 
of the corps. * * * 


On the date of Admiral Nulton’s letter the two academies 
had played 29 football games. Of these Army had won 14, the 
Navy 12, and 3 games had been tied. 

On that date eight ames had been played since the World 
War. The Navy had won 3, the Army 3, and 2 had been tied. 


‘This looks like very close “ jsarity of competition.” 


Eligibility rvles are designed to protect honest teams from 
dishonest teams, to abolish the “tramp athlete,” to outlaw the 
“ringer.” An appointment by the President, a Congressman, 
or a Senator is an essential to entrance to both academies. 

Under the rigid curricula of the Military and the Naval 
Academies, with no snap courses, conditions that brought into 
being the 3-year rule in civilian colleges do not and can not 
exist at either West Point or Annapolis. 

From the instant a boy enters West Point he stands on his 
own merits. What or who his father is or was, how much 
money he has, what previous educational advantages he has 
enjoyed, are all a closed book. His standing depends entirely 
upon what he does after he enters the academy. All cadets 
start at scratch, with equal privileges, equal opportunities, and 
equal restrictions; all take the same subjects. First-year 
cadets are not allowed to play on varsity teams. Any upper- 
class cadet who is proficient in all his studies and in conduct, 
and who is not undergoing special punishment—and the stand- 
ards of proficiency are rigid and high—is permitted to compete 
for varsity teams which play outside teams. 

No cadet has any privileges over his mates, nor is he under 
any restrictions because of any prior collegiate training or lack 
of such advantage. To have even the few privileges that are 
attainable, he must earn them. 

There can be no real athletic contest at football, or any other 
branch of sport, between the two academies unless each is free 
to present its best. The Naval Academy claims inferiority be- 
cause its men, although more numerous, are younger and asks 
a handicap. This handicap might well be allowed in points, but 
if a handicap in any form is given, the contest can never be a 
contest between the two academies, although an arrangement 
might be made for the Naval Academy to play West Point's 
second team, frankly admitting conscious inferiority. 

The students at both academies are there in accordance with 
the Federal laws. Democracy has been a principle at West 
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Point since its establishment in 1802, and there will be no 
change now to handicap or control any cadet because of prior 
scholastic or athletic training or achievement. 

Better that the game of football be abolished at West Point 
than that practical democracy be jeopardized. West Point is 
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| 


one institution where your son and my son stand entirely on | 
their own feet, judged solely by their record at the academy, | 


and are assured of full credit for what they themselves do, 
even regardless of what you or I have done or have not done 
before them. 

While we are on the subject of democracy at West Point let 
me submit a statement which redounds to the everlasting credit 
of the Military Academy and its system of strict equality of 
opportunity and treatment. It was voluntarily submitted to 


the superintendent by a colored boy, former Cadet Alonzo S. | 


Parham, after he had been found deficient in his studies and 
honorably discharged : 


* * © While a cadet at the Military Academy I have been ac- 


corded every opportunity and given every assistance in the power of 
the military authorities. I have no complaint to make as to my treat- 
ment by them, 


Mr. Westbrook Pegler, a sports writer of note, said in his 
syndicated articles: 


* * * The United States Military Academy just now is the only 


prominent school in the United States whose policy bespeaks full confi- | 


dence in its own honor and in the honor of all schools with which it has 
athletic relations, * * * Perhaps the Army hasanadvantage. Even 
supposing that it has, the fact becomes insignificant compared with the 
State of affairs that General Winans indirectly calls to attention, 
wherein the great schools of the country can’t trust one another to play 
only bona fide amateur student football men on their varsity teams. 


The great Lincoln wrote: 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. I must 
stand with anybody that stands right; stand with him while he is right 
and part with him when he goes wrong. 


democratic institution, West Point, lives up to its light. I must 
part with my colleagues who, for motives known best to them- 
selves, insist that the Military Academy depart from its sound 
principle of equal opportunity to every cadet, a principle of 128 
years’ standing, in order to adopt a rule which is proposed out 
of a sense of inferiority, real or imaginary. 

In the last two years athletics at the United States Military 
Academy have been the subject of two searching investigations: 
One by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing; the other just completed by the Inspector General of the 
Army, who happens not to be a West Pointer. 

These reports assure us of the high plane on which West 
Point maintains its athletics. They clearly establish the sab- 
sence of athletic professionalism and commercialism at the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

We have heard attributed to athletics at the Point such 
allegations as misuse of funds; subsidizing athletes to come to 
the academy; promising these athletes early separation from 





the Army after completion of football playing; paying extra | 


compensation to athletes; charges that academy teams are com- 
posed of former college and university “football stars”; and 
charges of semiprofessionalism and unamateurism. The Car- 
negie Foundation found nothing of this sort in the conduct of 
athletics at the Military Academy. (See Carnegie Foundation 
Bulletin No. 23.) The inspector general's official report de- 
clares these allegations and charges to be false. 

Allegations similar to the foregoing have been made recently 
on the floor of the House. I shall quote some, all contained in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 16, 1930, page 9094. Here 
is one: 

I believe the time has come for an investigation to be made at West 
Point to determine whether or not there was any officer or officers there 
who knew in the last two years that Cadet Cagle was married and 
connived at the fact and permitted him to continue at West Point and 
play upon the Army football team. 

Those of us who are interested in amateur football, who are inter- 
ested in the Military Academy at West Point, and in maintaining the 
high position and the high standards that have existed in the past in 
all the activities of the War Department must feel that an immediate 
investigation should be made to find out the facts and find out whether 
anyone was responsible for conniving and permitting Cadet Cagle to 
remain at the Military Academy in order to play football. And, no 
matter who that official is, 
immediately from West Point. 


I am informed that a searching investigation has been made, 
which reveals no knowledge by any Army officer at West Point 


he should be censured and transferred | 
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or elsewhere of the marriage of Cadet Cagle or any irregularity 
concerning his appointment or resignation. 

I have obtained and here present the report of Major General 
Drum, which indicates how unfounded was suspicion and how 
unworthy the utterance of our good friend from New York. 

I commence to wonder from whom the apology is due. Is it 
from the Secretary of War, as claimed by him, who should be 
West Point's champion, or may it not rather be from our col- 
league himself? 

Wark DePraRTMENT, 
INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, June 7, 1980. 
Subject: Investigation of activities of the Army Athletic Association. 
To: The Adjutant General. 

I. This investigation was made by Maj. Gen. H. A. Drum, the 
Inspector General, assisted by Maj. Leo J. Ahern, Inspector General's 
Department, at West Point, N. Y., and Washington, D. C., during the 
period May 22 to June 3, 1930, pursuant to instructions of the Secretary 
of War as contained in letter of May 20, 1930, from The Adjutant 
General to the Inspector General (AG 353.85,, Football, 5/19/30, 
Mise. F). 

Il. The matters investigated are stated in the following language in 
the confidential instructions communicated to the Inspector General in 
the aforestated letter of May 20, 1930, and in the memorandum which 
accompanied it: 

“1. It has been alleged: 

“a. That the Army Athletic Association is grafting or stealing money 
for themselves from the funds of the association. 

“b. That the association has paid scouts traveling, who pick players 
and establish Haison with Congressmen and secure their appointments 
to West Point with the distinct understanding that they will be al- 
lowed to leave West Point or the Army when they bave finished their 
football associations at the academy. 

“ec. That funds of the Army Athletic Association are used to pay 


| players at West Point extra compensation. 


“2. The Secretary of War directs that the Inspector General investi- 
gate personally these charges and examine thoroughly every activity 


| and all methods pursued by the Athletic Association or other agencies 
We have heard much captious criticism because that truly | 


with a view to ascertaining the truth or falsity of all or any portion 


| of the allegations. 


“1. It is alleged that 50 per cent of the West Point football teams 
during the last seven years were college men who had already played 
three years en the college teams. It is understood throughout that 
reference is made to the first teams, or the varsity teams at West 
Point and the colleges.” 

ll. SCOPE OF 

a. It is to be noted that the allegations involved in this are 
general accusations. They are void of definiteness as to specitic in- 
cidents, dates, persons, or places. Furthermore, there is no intimation 
to indicate the person or persons responsible for these allegations, i. e., 
the accusers. Such vagueness and intangibility, especially as to specific 
accusers, have necessitated an investigation on indirect rather 
than direct procedure. Instead of being able to compel the accusers to 
prove the validity of their allegations, it has been necessary first to 
explore and to search for incidents corresponding to the allegations and, 
if such be found, then to fix the responsibility therefor. 
the field of investigation has especially broad and exhaustive 
However, as the War Department instructions are marked “ Con 
fidential,”” the scope of the investigation has been restricted to persons 
and records within the jurisdiction of the Army. The investigation is 
believed to have been sufficiently comprehensive to establish adequately 
the truth or falsity of all or any of the allegations. 

b. The scope of the inquiry has comprised: 

(1) Examination of War Department records. 

(2) Examination of the records and accounts of the Army Athletic 
Association and pertinent data of the United States Military Academy. 

(3) Examination of the report of the Carnegie Foundation—Amert- 
can College Athletics—published in July, 1929 

(4) Examination under oath of the following officials associated with 
the United States Military Academy and the Army Athletic 
tion : 

Maj. 


INVESTIGATION 


case 


based 


Consequently, 
been 


Associa 


Gen. William R. Smith, United States Army, Superintendent 


| United States Military Academy. 


| 
| 
| United States Military Academy, 1923-1926. 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 


Maj. Gen. Merch B. Stewart, United States Army 
tendent United States Military Academy, 1926-1927; 
cadets, 1923-1926. 

Maj. Gen. Fred 


retired, Superin- 
commandant of 


W. Sladen, United States Army, Superintendent 

Lieut, Col. Robert C. Richardson, jr., Cavalry, 
and member of the athletic board. 

Lieut. Col. C. B. Hodges, Infantry, former commandunt of « 
former member of the athletic board (1926-27). 

Lieut. Col. Chauncey L. Fenton, professor and member of the athletic 
board, United States Military Academy 

Col. Charles P. Echols, professor United 


from 1895 to date. 


commandant of cadets 


dets and 


States Military Academy 
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Col. Lucius H, Holt, professor United States Military Academy from 
1910 to date 
Col. Clifton C. Carter, professor United States Military Academy from 


1917 to date. 

Lieut. Col. Sherburne Whipple, Adjutant General's Department, ad- 
jutant United States Military Academy. 

Col. M. A. W. Shockley, Medical Corps, station surgeon and professor 
of military hygiene United States Military Academy. 

Capt. Walter H. Wells, Infantry, publicity officer and intelligence 
officer United States Military Academy. 

Mr. William J. Middleton, assistant chief clerk and clerk to the 


academic board United States Military Academy. 


Maj. Philip B. Fleming, Corps of Engineers, graduate manager of 
athletics and member of the athletic board, United States Military 
Academy. 

First Lieut, Royal B. Lord, Corps of Engineers, assistant graduate 


manager of athletics and officer in charge of construction for the Army 
Athletic Association, United States Military Academy 
Maj. William A. Copthorne, Chemical Warfare Service, former gradu- 
ate manager of athleties, United States Military Academy, 1924-1927. 
Lieut. Col. Otto L. Brunzell, Field Artillery, treasurer United States 
Military Academy and treasurer Army Athletic Association fund. 
Maj. Montgomery T. Legg, Finance Department, finance officer, United 
States Military Academy and auditor of the Army Athletic Association 
fund. 
Mr. 


Edward T. Rafferty, clerk, Army Athletic Association. 


Master Seret. Joseph Raedig. United States Army, retired, former 
clerk, Army Athletic Association, 
Maj. Ralph I. Sasse, Cavalry, head coach of football and formerly 


assistant coach of football, United States Military Academy. 

Capt. Lawrence McC. Jones, formerly head coach of football and now 
assistant in the office of the graduate manager of athletics, United 
States Military Academy. 

First Lieut. Blackshear M. Bryan, jr., Field Artillery, assistant coach 
of football and coach of the plebe football team, United States Military 
Academy. 

First Lieut. Clovis E. Byers, Cavalry, business manager of the football 
team, one of the coaches of the plebe football team, and officer in charge 
of fencing team, United States Military Academy. 

Maj. Robert R. Neyiand, Corps of Engineers, former assistant coach 
of football, former officer in charge of baseball, and former member of 
the athletic board, United States Military Academy 

Mr. Harry O. Ellinger, assistant coach of football, 
Military Academy. 


United States 


Mr. Raymond V. Roberts, athletic trainer, and formerly assistant 
trainer, United States Military Academy. 
Mr. Frank A. Wandle, athletic trainer, United States Military 


Academy, from September, 1923, to April, 1930. 

Mr. Leo V. Novak, head coach of basket ball, track, and cross-country, 
United States Military Academy. 

Mr. Harold E. McCormick, head coach of baseball, United States Mili- 
tary Academy. 7 

Maj. Wentworth H. Moss, Infantry, who was present at a “ West 
Point dinner” in Boston, 1928 or 1929, at which Mr. Frank A. Wandle 
(then athletic trainer, United States Military Academy) made a speech 
with reference to athletics at the United States Military Academy. 

Mr. R. F. Whitelegg (same remarks as in the case of Major Moss, 
above). 

(5) Examination under oath of cadets now at the Military Academy 
who have participated in any way in football on the academy squads. 
This group comprised 154 cadets, involving all classes of the academy. 

(6) Examination of a pertinent statement made in Congress and 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 16, 1930 (copy at- 
tached). 

c. As a similar investigation was made by the Inspector General’s 
Department in October and November, 1921, mentioned hereinafter, the 
period of this inquiry has been limited to the years from 1921 to date. 

d. For purposes of clarity in studying the allegations in question, the 
following terminology adapted from the Carnegie Foundation report has 
been utilized in a general way: 

Scouting in football: An organized attempt to ascertain in advance 
the principles, methods, and details of play to be employed by opponents, 
athletes: Special efforts, not involving financial disburse- 
ments, organized or by individuals, to increase an institution’s prestige 
in athletics by procuring athletes whose general qualifications and 
opportunities correspond to the normal product of the institution, and 
whose athletic prominence is incidental. In these cases no subsidy is 
involved. 

Recruiting athletes: Special efforts, with or without financial dis- 
bursements, organized or by individuals, to increase an institution's 
prestige in athletics by procuring athletes, whose general qualifications 
and opportunities are deemed secondary to athletic ability, requiring 
special! assistance offered by the institution. In these cases no subsidy 
is involved. 

Subsidizing athletes: Securing athletes by offering or promising an 
inducement, assistance, favor, gift, award, scholarship, or concession, 


Soliciting 
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direct or indirect, which advantages an athlete because of his athletic 
ability or reputation, and which sets him apart from his fellows in the 
undergraduate body. 


IV. FACTS AND RELATED CIRCUMSTANCES DEDUCED IN THIS INVESTIGATION 

As a result of this investigation, evidence was discovered concerning 
the following facts and circumstances relating to the allegations set 
forth in Paragraph II above: 

a. War Department records for the period under consideration do not 
disclose any incident or circumstance of a nature associated with the 
allegations in question, except as follows: 

(1) Certain irregularities reported in the investigation of October and 
November, 1921, which irregularities were remedied. 

(2) A public letter issued by the Army Athletic Association dated 
January 31, 1924, to the members of the Army Athletic Association, in 
which reference was made to recent articles appearing In the daily press 
which carried “ unwarranted insinuations that the Military Academy 
authorities have been guilty of systematic efforts to induce, by illegiti- 
mate and unethical means, athletes, particularly football players of other 
colleges, to desert these colleges and come to West Point for athletic 
purposes.” The executive officer, Army Athletic Association, and the 
graduate manager of athletics stated, in behalf of the association, that, 
while “no denial is made that athletic types are desired for the Army, 
as the late war demonstrated the superiority of such types,” neverthe- 
less, ‘“‘ the authorities of the academy wish to make the most sweeping 
denial that there is the slightest basis for the report that they have or 
would countenance any unsportsmanlike methods to obtain such types.” 
After alleging that the press articles emanated from Annapolis, the 
letter stated that there was no intention, on the part of the Army 
Athletic Association, “to brand these charges as false or to stop the 
lies they contain,” but simply to assure the friends of the Military 
Academy and of the Army that the authorities were zealously guarding 
the Military Academy’s fair name. The letter also stated that: 

“It may be of interest to note here that the authorities of the 
Military Academy have no control whatever over the appointments 
made to the academy; these appointments are vested in and controlled 
by the President, Senators, and Congressmen. Any charges, such as 
contained in these attacks, must of necessity, therefore, at least by 
inference, include some of these gentlemen.” 

After reviewing this letter the Secretary of War, on March 1, 1924, 
expressed his disapproval of discussing the subject matter contained in 
this letter in the manner followed therein. Moreover, he directed at 
this time, before any similar action was taken in the future by the 
authorities at the Military Academy, that the War Department’s ap- 
proval must be received. 

b. (1) Over 4,000 vouehers pertaining to the financial accounts of 
the treasurer, Army Athletic Association, on which disbursements had 
been made, were examined, as follows: 

All vouchers for the period April 1, 1929, to May 26, 1930. 

All vouchers for the months of May and November, ‘923. 

All vouchers for the months of May and November, 1927. 

All vouchers for the months of May and November, 1926. 

All youchers for the months ef June and December, 1925. 

All vouchers for the months of June and December, 1924. 

All vouchers for the months of April and October, 1923. 

All vouchers for the months of May and November, 1922. 

(2) These vouchers were carefully examined for evidence of any 
irregular or improper payments, and particularly for evidence of 
grafting or stealing of funds, payments to scouts or players, and sub- 
sidizing of athletes. Approximately 170 of the vouchers examined 
were selected for investigation to determine the propriety or irregu- 
larity of the payments covered thereby. These latter vouchers in- 
cluded all examined which did not in themselves appear to be suf- 
ficiently detailed, all which covered payments the propriety of which 
might in any way be questioned, and vouchers which could be con- 
sidered as representative of various classes of payments, such as: 
For expenses, including railroad fares, of football squads playing games 
away from West Point; expenditures for theatrical entertainment ; 
guarantees to visiting athletic teams; expense accounts of individuals 
and groups making trips in connection with athletics; hotel bilis; 
purchases of and repairs to property; and taxicab service. There were 
also included a number of vouchers which indicated that the athletic 
association was entitled to refunds as, for example, from railroads 
where group transportation had been furnished on contracts based on 
estimates. In all such cases verification was made that refunds were 
secured. 

(3) This representative examination of vouchers disclosed no evi- 
dence whatsoever of any payments of extra compensation to players 
engaging in football or any other sports at the Military Academy. 
There was no indication of any stealing or grafting or of payments 
to persons traveling as scouts for the purpose of picking players or 
establishing liaison with Congressmen. Payments relating to scouts 
were confined to the legitimate expenses of persons designated to 
scout athletic games, and their expenses were paid on vouchers sub- 
mitted for the particular game witnessed. All payments were found 
to be supported by vouchers and were entered in the cashbook. 


1950 


(4) In connection with 
minor irregularities, but connected 
form the basis of this investigation. These will be made the subject of 
a separate communication with a view to their correction. 

(5) The testimony indicates that the official correspondence of the 
Military Academy and of the office of the graduate manager of ath- 
letics contains nothing that could in any way support any of the alle. 
gations which are the subject of this investigation. When written in 
quiries concerning appointments to the Military Academy are received 
at the headquarters of the academy the applicants are furnished with 
the information pamphlet published by the War Department for gen- 
eral distribution, which completely all matters concerning 
pointmenis and admissions to the academy, and care is exercised that 
no improper information whatsoever is furnished. The football office 
itself (which is presided over by the head coach) and individuals asso- 
ciated with it receive letters of inquiry from persons interested in 
securing appointments as cadets, and from persons interested in secur- 
ing appointments for others. These requests, as is natural, usually are 
in relation to prospective candidates of athletic ability. Correspondence 
of this nature received by the athletic office is usually turned over to 
the football office This latter office also at times received the 
names of and information regarding athletes as prospective applicants 
for uppointments from individuals interested in the academy. All Such 
correspondence bow in the files of the football office having to do with 
inquiries concerning appointments and admissions was examined. This 
file is a temporary file and is incomplete, inasmuch as correspondence 
relating to any individual is usually not kept after he becomes a 
or becomes ineligible by reason of age or for other cause 

The testimony and this correspondence show that the football office 
has been considerably interested in applicants of athletic ability, and 
that it maintained a list of applicants who 
appointments, with the State and 
which they Usually the applicant was informed of 
vacancies as for which he might be eligible. If no vacancies 
existed at the time of inquiry, the football office would so notify the 
applicant, and would later notify him when vacancies did occur and 
urge him to seek an appointment, giving him the names of Congressmen 
controlling the vacancies and 


this 


nobe 


examination there were found a few 
with the allegations which 


covers 


has 


cadet 


had made inquiry as to 
district in 


together congressional 
resided 


existed 


such 


, at times, the names of others who might 
be influential in assisting toward the appointment 
those connected with the football office corresponded with officers and 
others asking them to do what they could assist the applicants in which 
the football office interested 
not appear to 


was In some cases applicants who did 
the necessary educational qualifications were ad- 
vised to enter preparatory schools for the purpose of preparing them- 
Selves for West Point, and in some cases friends of applicants were 
advised that a particular school would give a reduced rate in case the 
applicant was not financially able to enter the school at standard rates 
Captain Jones, formerly head coach of football, testified that the pro 


have 


priector of this school was an ardent friend of the academy who was | 


particularly interested in candidates from the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, and that the proprietor had told him that he would 
give reduced rates to any worthy candidate recommended by Captain 
Jones. There is no indication whatever in any of this correspondence 
that any promises or inducements were offered, or that any payments 
were ever made, or intended to be made, to any of these applicants. 
This activity on the part of the football office, as stated above, mani- 
fested a considerable interest on its part in candidates of athletic abil- 


ity, which is perhaps natural, and closely approximated a more or less | 


organized system for keeping track of such candidates and giving them 
any information and advice that might be helpful, including advice of 
vacancies which might occur due to resignations and 
examinations, 


failures in 


No advice or assistance in any of these cases was given which would 
not have been proper had it come from unofficial sources outside the 
Military Academy. But considering the source from which it did come 


and the files and records kept in connection therewith, these activities | 


did constitute to a limited extent a form of recruiting, as that term 
is defined in this report. There are attached as Exhibit B copies of 
correspondence taken at random from the files of the football office 
which it is believed is representative of the type of correspondence dis- 
cussed above. 


(6) While some of the testimony, based principally on hearsay and 
rumor, connected the name of Mr. Frank A. Wandle, formerly assistant 
for training at the academy, with being unduly interested and active 
in securing the appointment of likely athletes as cadets, the competent 


evidence indicates that his interest 
substantially the same as those enumerated above on the part of the 
football office, with which he was connected. 

ec. Beginning in 1926, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching undertook a study of American college athletics, and in 1929 
published the results thereof in its Bulletin No. 23 (copy attached). 
The study, carried out by Dr. Howard T. Savage, was exhaustive and 
included such topics as those embodied in the allegations in question 
Doctor Savage spent several days studying the athletic situation, etc., 
at the United States Military Academy, where he had full access to its 
personnel and records as well as to those of the Army Athletic Associa- 
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Bowdoin, Carleton, Chi Cornell 
Illinois, Laval, McGill Marquette, Massachusetts 
College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Ottawa, 
Rochester, University of Saskatchewan, Toronto, Trinity, 
United States Military Academy 
liams, College of Wooster, 


igo, University, Dalhousie, 
Agricultural 
Reed, 
lufts, Tulane, 


Wesleyan, Wil 


Emory, 
Queen's 
University of Virginia 
and Yale 

“In this list stand colleges and universities of all 
the continent, and unions, At 
subsidize are less strong than at others. At 
sidizing in the past. Of any one it is impossible t« 
be subsidizing in the future 
field visit subsidizing existed without 
quiry an apparent absence of 
closest scrutiny. Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of athletic 
the conditions encountered at this group of Institutions, e 
pecially at those enjoying keen intercollegiate competition, should en 
courage anyone who feels that 
American college athletics.” 
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COMMENT 


The testimony given during my investigation is convincing that Doc 
tor Savage was given full opportunity at the Military Academy to make 
a thorough study of its conduct of athletics. 
favorable to the While the report 
deduction to substantiate any of the allegations in 
refute allegations inducements, 
standings as to termination of service and compensation 
ers by classing specifically the Military Academy in the smail 
colleges or universities not involved in subsidizing athletics 

d. (1) The 
above were subjected to a careful, searching, 
tion under oath. Included in th list are 
mandants, prominent taf officers, 
coaches, trainers, and other athietic officials of the 
period from 1921 to date. The testimony given by 
important, being characterized by a helpful 
desire to uncover possible irregularities as well as to 
vidual responsible for deficiencies 
and did all within 
investigation. 

(2) The testimony of these 
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in this group 
of the academy 


CONGRESSIONAL 


comprised the officials closely associated with the affairs 





and its athletics since 1921. Their official relationship 
to the academy and their own statements give assurance of an intimate 
knowledge of its operation and management. The majority assert, and 
this investigation corroborates their view, that the offenses contained 
in the allegations could not have been committed without knowledge 
thereof coming to their attention. Each witness having intimate 
knowledge of the management of the athletic association denied cate- 
gorically knowing or having heard of such offenses as are included in 


the allegations in question. 
The testimony of the witnesses enumerated in Paragraph III 
b (4) did not disclose any evidence to prove the existence of any 


system, organized or individual, for subsidizing likely athletes for the 
academy In fact, the evidence from these witnesses of recruiting and 
of soliciting, except as noted above, is limited to the individual efforts 
of interested Army officers, Congressmen, and friends of the academy. 
In this respect, the evidence of these witnesses indicates that the few 
ollicials of the academy associated with recruiting and soliciting have 
restricted their efforts to supplying athletic candidates seeking informa- 
tion with the routine data concerning appointments and with additional 
information as to existing vacancies. 

(4) The evidence discloses that a special publicity campaign was 
undertaken by the academy officials during 1928 and 1929. The pur- 
pose of the campaign was to counteract any public misunderstanding 
of the circumstances associated with the severance of football relations 
with the Naval Academy. The main features of the campaign in- 
volved engaging a firm to insure publicity for all academy activities 
and, in a less degree, establishing contacts with athletic officials and 
sports writers, their entertainment and the traveling expenses incident 
thereto. The evidence indicates that this arrangement had no direct 
or indirect association with soliciting, recruiting, or subsidizing athletes, 
or direct connection with the allegations in question. 

(5) The case of ex-Cadet Christian K. Cagle was especially investi- 
gated. The evidence clearly proves that Cagle’s resignation from the 
academy had no connection in any sense with any subsidy or promise 
or understanding relative to his premature separation from the service; 
furthermore, that the officials of the academy had no knowledge of 
Cagle’s marriage until just before his resignation. Attached hereto is 
a letter from the director of athletics, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
dated May 27, 1930, discussing ex-Cadet Cagle’s appointment to the 
academy. The following quotations from this letter are pertinent: 

“Having had this boy (Cagle) for four years and knowing what a 
fine young man he was, I suggested the possibility of him going to West 
Point not only for a continuation in athletics, but with the view of 
taking this as his life’s work. * * * He liked the idea, and I wrote 
to the chairman of the athletic committee at West Point asking if there 
was such a thing as an athletic scholarship, and received this reply: 
‘No cadet can enter West Point other than by presidential, senatorial, 
or congressional appointment.’ I do not remember who was the chair- 
man of the committee at that time, but he was very nice about the 
matter and gave me a list of existing vacancies in Louisiana, but was 
emphatic on the point of the athletic scholarships, stating that no in- 
ducements were ever offered and that West Point had no control over 
the selection of a cadet. * * * No offer of any kind was ever made 
to Cagle by West Point or anyone connected with the institution before 
his appointment or prior to his entrance there. The appointment was 

| 


Name Graduated Resigned 








Qarbich, E. W | June 12, 1925..__._- | Dec. 15, 1925...... 


Hewitt, O. M.._.......| June 14, 1927 s 


prague, M. E..... June 13, eae NT 9, Win ntininnebonmien 

Vidal, E. L Nov. 1, 1918 ~~ SS Se BE Beier acnenndaniitaenn wie 
French, W.E . | Found deficient._...__| Discharged as cadet Sept. 14, 1922__- 
Oliphant, E. Q...-.... | June 12, 1918..........| Honorably discharged Dee. 15, 1922_- 
McEwan, J. J. | Apr. 20, 1917..._-- | Dec. 22, 1925 

Li § 4 | June 9, 1928_.......... ee 
Mulligan, D. J....... June 12, 1924..........| Feb. 18, 1926 
Breidster..___..... | June 12) 1923___.....__| Apr. 1, 1925 


Dantet TE Meucde cities 
Cagle, C. K 












Nott 
of these two went into football as an occupation thereafter 


(11) Athletics at the academy are not conducted on a commercial 
basis, i. e., “ Commercialism in sport is the placing of a higher value 
upon monetary and material returns, whether direct or indirect, from 
any athletic activity than is placed upon its returns in recreation, 
health, and physical and moral well-being” (Carnegie Report, p. 11). 
The only transactions that could be characterized in any way with a 
tinge of commercialism relate to playing some prominent football games 
at New York and other large centers, and the construction at the 
academy of a football stadium and polo field from gate receipts. These 
fields were badly needed, and this method of financing these structures 
was authorized by Congress. 
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17 years 4 months.__.__- 











<class Naiiaaagicaaiiiin iets etait teiiliiinn 
It will be observed that only two of the outstanding football players included in this list were allowed to resign immediately after graduation, and that neither 
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secured in the regular way from his Congressman of this district, and 
so far as I know he was treated just as all other cadets are treated 
after his entrance there.” 

(6) Upon entry into the Military Academy, a cadet, in the presence 
of his classmates and other cadets, takes the following “oath of 
engagement ” : 

oo) yt eee , of the State (or Territory) of —_._-_- » aged _. 
years months, do hereby engage (with the consent of my parent 
or guardian) that from the date of my admission as a cadet of the 
United States Military Academy I will serve in the Army of the United 
States for eight years unless sooner discharged by competent authority.” 

While the evidence refutes the allegation intimating existence of an 
understanding or promise as to leaving the service after completion of 
football at the academy, the sanctity of such an oath taken in the 
presence of fellow cadets must remove all doubts in this connection. 

(7) Academic policies at West Point prohibit an athlete who is defi- 
cient in studies playing with the academy teams. Proficiency in studies 
is announced each week. Consequently, outstanding athletes could not 
be subsidized in this way. The evidence discloses that football train- 
ing, etce., does not interfere with instruction at the academy; in fact. 
is subordinated thereto. 

(8) The evidence of these witnesses and examination of the records 
and accounts disclose that the funds of the athletic association are 
safeguarded by sound policies, accurate accounts and audits, and, fur- 
ther, that no funds have been expended irregularly or to compensate 
in any way athletes or to secure the services of likely athletes. 

(9) Included in this report is a list, prepared by the Superintendent 
United States Military Academy, of all cadets who, as football men at 
the academy since 1923, participated in intercollegiate football at the 
academy. The list also shows (1) age at admission, (2) State appointed 
from, (3) years played on civilian college first team, (4) college at- 
tended and attendance, (5) present status. The following pertinent 
deductions result from an analysis of this information: 

a. Total on list, 163. 

b. Per cent who played on college teams before becoming a cadet 
and number of years so played: One year, 10 per cent; two years, 5 
per cent; three years, 6 per cent. 

ec. Per cent of total who have resigned since graduation, 4 per cent. 

It will be observed that these deductions, which were corroborated 
by oral testimony of witnesses, refute the allegations, to wit: 

a. Fifty per cent of the West Point teams during the last seven 
years were college men who had already played three years on college 
teams; that is, “first teams or varsity teams.” 

b. Sixty per cent of the Army teams are composed of famous foot- 
ball players from other colleges, many of whom resign immediately after 
they get through the academy. 

(10) The question of athletes of the academy utilizing their train- 
ing, success, and prestige in this line as a stepping-stone to athletic 
professionalism was investigated. The testimony in this investigation, 
as well as an examination of the records of such graduates, disproves 
any tendency in this direction or that the academy is a training school 
for football stars. While a few athletes have resigned after graduation, 
the number taking up coaching as a profession is insignificant. The 
following data relative to outstanding academy football players, includ- 
ing those who have resigned in late years, is pertinent : 








Total service after 


graduation Occupation after resigning 















RES 
18 days...-- - 


Service with Post Products Co. : 

Service with Home Insurance Co., New York City. 

Military school in Florida; T. A. ‘T. Airline Co. 

Professional baseball player. 

Director of athletics, Union College, to 1924; insurance 
business. 

Coach of Oregon University. 





“4 years 6 months. 








Merchant marine; student Fordham Law College. 
American Cable Co. 


Newspaper business. 










(12) “The definition of an amateur most widely current in the 
United States is as follows: 

“An amateur sportsman is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental, or social benefits he derives therefrom, 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation.” (Carnegie 
Report, p. 35.) 

The evidence received in this investigation establishes facts that prove 
beyond doubt the amateurism of athletes at the Military Academy. 

e. The testimony of the 154 cadets now at the academy who have 
been members of the various football squads or associated therewith 
was taken. This testimony establishes without question that no cadet 














195 


in this group has ever received any extra compensation whatever in 


money or its equivalent as an athlete at the academy. None of these 


cadets had any knowledge of any improper or irregular use of funds 
pertaining to the Army Athletic Association. None had been offered 
any inducements in connection with their appointments to the academy, 


and none had been given to understand at any time by anyone that they 
would be allowed to leave West Point or the Army when they had fin 
ished their football association at the academy. A very small number of 
these 154 cadets testify that they had been in correspondence with the 
football office prior to and that as a 
result thereof they received information and advice from the football 
office and minor assistance of the nature described 
in paragraph IV b (5) of this report. 


their appointments as cadets, 


in one or two cases, 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The of 


scope inquiry in this investigation, although limited to 
persons and records under jurisdiction of the Army, has been suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for the years under consideration (since 1921) 
to establish, beyond doubt, the truth or falsity of all or any of the 
allegations in question Notwithstanding the fact that the allegations 
in question are vague and indefinite as to specific incidents, circum- 


stances, persons, and accusers, the foregoing conclusion is substantiated 
by the quantity and character of xiven under The 
field of investigation has comprised all conceivable sources of informa- 
tion within the jurisdiction of the Army. 

2. The that 
Military Academy have been conducted 
purpose of the and 
standards of this institution. 

3. Careful and exhaustive of the records and accounts 
of the Army Athletic as well as the testimony of reliable 
witnesses, positively refutes the allegation of grafting or stealing of 
the funds of the association by its members or by anyone else. 

4. The evidence discloses that soliciting athletes for the academy (as 
defined on page 5 of this report) has been practiced with and without 
the knowledze of the athletic authorities of the academy. However, 
the evidence establishes that this soliciting involved no action on the 
part of any person which could be associated, in any way, with the 
allegations under investigation. In fact, | am of the opinion that there 
has been nothing irregular or unethical in this method of interesting 
athletes to come to the academy. 


testimony oath. 


evidence is conclusive athletics at 


in the 
accordance 


the United States 
interest of the basic 
the recognized high 


best 


academy in with 
examination 


Association, 


5. The evidence discloses some cases of recruiting (without financial 
disbursements) athletes for the academy (as defined on p. 5 of this 
report ) The assistance associated with this recruiting involved : 

a. Advice as to prospective vacancies ; 

b. Interesting friends from or through whom appointments could be 
secured ; 

c. Securing special scholarships at West Point preparatory schools ; 
and 

d. Following up likely athletes. 

While this recruiting involved no action on the part of any person 
which could be associated in any way with the allegations under investi 
gation, I am of the opinion that such methods do not accord with the 
recognized high ethical standards of the academy. 

6. The evidence positively that there has been no sub- 
sidizing of athletes at the Military Academy (as defined on p. 5 of 
this report) The evidence corroborates the conclusions of the Carnegie 
Foundation report on American College Athletics, pages 241 


establishes 


242, which 


places the United States Military Academy with 27 other colleges or 
universities, out of 112 institutions visited, in a group where “no 
evidence was found that athletes were subsidized by any group or 
individual.” I am of the opinion that all allegations of this nature 


are without foundation of fact and are false. 

7. The evidence that no athlete 
the academy with an understanding that, after finishing 
association at the academy, he would be allowed to leave the service. 
While no evidence was found which gave any tinge or truth to this 
allegation, the “oath of engagement” required of all cadets must 
remove any doubts in the premises. By this oath the cadet agrees to 
eight years’ service unless allowed to resign by competent authority, i. e., 
the War Department. 

8. The evidence establishes conclusively that no athlete at the acad 
emy received extra compensation for playing. 

9. The evidence establishes that of all cadets who 
collegiate football at the academy since 1923, 1. e., 
previously played on first teams of other 


establishes 


was induced to come 


inter- 
10 had 
universities for 


played 
163, only 


colleges or 


three years. This is only 6 per cent and not 50 per cent as alleged. 
10. The evidence establishes that, in so far as the United States 
Military Academy is concerned, there was nothing irregular or un 
ethical, or anything associated in any way with the allegations in 
question, connected with the service and resignation of ex-Cadet Chris- 
tian K. Cagle 
11. The evidence establishes that funds of the athletic association 


are safeguarded by sound policies, accurate accounts and audits, and 
that there were no expenditures or transactions of these funds which 
related in any way to the allegations in question, 
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12. The evidence establishes beyond doubt that there is no profes 
sionalism or commercialism associated with athletics at the academy 
In football the athletic managers and coaches are officers of the Army; 


they receive no extra compensation and are not subsidized 








13. In consequence of the conclusions reached In this investigation, 
all of the allegations which formed the basis for this investigation are 
found to be without foundation of fact and fals On the yntrary, 
the deductions resulting from this searching investigation are convin 
ing that the conduct of athletics at the United States Military Academy 
approaches, in practically all essentials except s to recruiting, th 
definition of amateurism which the € iegie Foundation report sets 
forth as “ most widely current in the United States 

“An amateur sportsman is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental, or social benefits he derives therefrom, 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation.’ 

RECOMMENDATION 

That a copy of this report be furnished the Superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy with a view to the elimination of the 
objectionable features mentioned in paragraph 5 of conclusions of this 
report 

H. A. Drom, Major General. 
The Inapector General. 


I am informed by the War Department that recommendation 


| above has been approved and ordered complied with. 


The Superintendent of the Military Academy reports the fol- 
lowing statistics on cadets who have actually participated in 
intercollegiate football games at the Military Academy 
1923 : 

Total cadet players, 163. 

Total cadet players having attended college, 

Total cadet players having had previous 
football experience, 35, or 21 per cent. 

Total cadet players having had no previous collegiate varsity 
football experience, 128, or 78 per cent. 

Cadet players having had 1 year of previous 
varsity football experience, 17, or 10 per cent. 

Cadet players having had 2 years of 
varsity football experience, 8, or 5 per cent. 

Cadet players having had 3 years of previous 
varsity football experience, 10, or 6 per cent. 

These figures disprove the allegation that “50 per cent of all 
members on the Army football teams have been former college 
stars.” Rarely does an athlete become a college “ football star” 
under 2 years, and only 11 per cent of the 163 players in 7 
years had that much varsity experience before entering the 
Military Academy—and not every man who has had even this 
experience is a “star.” 

Quoting again from the Recorp of May 16: 


since 


SO, or 48 per cent. 


collegiate varsity 
collegiate 
previous 


collegiate 


collegiate 


West Point is to-day, and for some time past has been, the most 
| efficient military academy in the world. We want to maintain it as 
| such, but this is not the first instance where a famous Army football 


to | 
his football | 





captain, who has been playing varsity football for six or seven years, 


has resigned immediately after getting his training at West Point at 


the expense of the American taxpayers. There have been a number of 
football captains who have resigned. Garbisch resigned; Sprague, last 
year’s captain, resigned; MeCuen resigned All football captains in 
recent years. In addition, such famous football stars as Oliphant, 
Vidal, and French resigned from the millitary servi after graduating 
from West Point. The Military Academy must not get the reputation 
that it is a training schoo! for football stars. 

This gives a false impression. 

Of the 163 cadets who have participated in intercollegiate 


football games at West Point 
have resigned after graduation. 
tion and would make 8.) 

Of the football captains since 1923, two have resigned after 
graduation—Garbisch in 1925 and Sprague in 1920—both, ac- 
cording to their own statements, because their help was needed 


ince 1923, only 7, or 4.3 per cent 


(Cagle resigned before 


gradua- 


at home. 

Of the last nine football captains, the following is their 
status: 

Team, 1929, Cagle, captain, not permitted to graduate as a 


disciplinary measure. 
Team, 1928, Sprague, captain, resigned, 1929. 
Team, 1927, Wilson, captain. 
Team, 1926, Hewitt, captain 
Team, 1925, Baxter, captain 











Team, 1924. Garbisch, captain, resigned, 1925. 
Team, 1923, Mulligan, captain, resigned, 1! 
Team, 1922, Breidster, captain, resigned, 1925 
Team, 1921, Wilhide, captain, resigned, 1924 


Six resigned, three still in service. 
REASONS 
Sprague: Parents hurt seriously in auto accident, 
21, 1928. Sprague borrowed money for their care. 


December 
It totaled 
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over $3,700. Seeing no chance of paying off debt and having a 
lucrative position offered to him, he resigned. 

Garbisch: His father a virtual invalid. His mother 
sisters needed his support. A lucrative position gave him the 
opportunity to provide for his mother and sisters, so he resigned. 

Mulligan : 

The 
health, ur 

A substantial 
friend 


only remaining member of my 
return to civil life. 


offer in New York has 


family, a sister now in delicate 


es my 


been made possible through a 


Breidster : 


I find it necessary to better my financial and economic position by | 


engaging in civilian business pursuits 
Wilhide: 


Parents getting old, and should anything happen to them, they would 
need my assistance 

I am married and my wife does not like the Army, and consequently 
civil life would be conducive to a more harmonious home. 

I now have an excellent opportunity offered me in civil life. 


In the classes 1925 to 1929, both inclusive, 46 graduates re- 
signed within one year of graduation. Two of these were foot- 
ball players, 44 were not. Most of these resigned for economic 
reasons, 

As to McEwan, Oliphant, Vidal, and French, McEwan served 
over nine years, Oliphant was honorably discharged after four 
and a half years’ service under provisions of an act of Congress 
dated September 14, 1922, along with 149 who were not athletes; 
French, probably the greatest star ever at West Point, was 


found deficient in his studies at the end of his second year. | 


If the gentleman's charges were true, he would have been kept 
for two years more; Vidal resigned after serving over seven 
years. McEwan, Oliphant, and Vidal served in the World War. 

The resignation of cadets shortly after graduation is not a 
new thing. By the law of averages some of them will be ath- 
letes. This truth was proven four years after football was 
started at West Point. 

in the 39 classes, 1891 to 1929, both inclusive, 328 football 
men won their “A.” Of the 328, 43 resigned after an aver- 
age of over five years’ service after graduation. The vast ma- 


jority of these had war service in Cuba, Philippines, and in the | 


World War. 


What of the 87 per cent who did not resign? Of 
the 


four “A” men in the class of 1891, two are colonels of In- 


funtry, one died last year and one is a retired major. 
A former Member of this House was the first football player 


of West Point 


to resign. He did so within four months after 
sraduation. 


Iie was Butler Ames, wearer of the Army “A,” 
graduate of the class of 1894, and Member of the Fifty-eighth 
to Sixty-second Congresses from Massachusetts. 

The facts and figures already given show the falsity of an- 
other quotation from the Recorp, namely, that “60 per cent of 
the Army teams are composed of famous football players from 
other colleges.” The superintendent of the academy reports 
that only 21 
teams in seven years had any previous varsity football experi- 
ence. All of these were not famous. Not more than 6 per cent 
had three years’ college experience. The highest per cent of col- 
lege players on any Army team since 1922 was 36 per cent, 
while the lowest was 18 per cent, with an average of about 28 
per cent, while the proportion of all cadets who have at least 
one yeur in college is approximately 50 per cent. 

The statements in the Recorp also raise the point of the age of 
cadet football players. The average age of the Army teams for 
the last five years has been: 1925, 21.5 years; 1926, 21.8 years; 
1927, 22.1 years; 1928, 22.2 years; 1929, 22.1 years; an average 
of 21.9 years for the 5-year period. 

I have carefully read the report of the Carnegie Foundation. 
I have collected facts on my own account. I have studied the 
Luspector General's report. His final conclusion is that the 
conduct of athletics at the Military Academy in practically all 
essentials conforms to the definition of amateurism which the 
Carnegie Foundation report sets forth as “ most widely current 
in the United States.” 


An in sport solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental, or social benefits he derives therefrom, 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 


amateur sportsman is one who engages 


Such unfortunate statements as those made on the floor of 
Congress call for explanations of the lack of information and 
possibly the source of any passionate hostility to West Point on 
the part of our distinguished colleague, who should be its spon- 
sor and interpreter to the Nation. 

If the gentleman is conscious of any patriotic interest in the 
Military Academy, he will, of course, retract the imaccurate 
statements that be has made, for otherwise he could well be 


and | 


| not 





per cent of all cadets participating on varsity | 
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regarded as an enemy of this great school of our national de- 
fense, and many will wonder what animus, what motives, have 
actuated him. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Glover}. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I had 
thought of talking this afternoon until the distinguished 
gentieman from Oklahoma {|Mr. McKrowNn]} made his most ex- 
cellent address here. He spoke of a bill that I had introduced, 
and also one that he had introduced in the early part of the ses- 
sion for the purpose of giving relief to the Federal courts. The 
bill I introduced absolutely preserved the right of trial by jury. 

There is not a man who believes more in the principle enunci- 


| ated in the Constitution that gives every citizen of the United 


States a trial by jury than I. I have for four years in my 
experience in the law been a representative of my State as prose- 
cuting attorney and the balance of the time representing the 
other side. In my experience I believe I know the justice of the 
right of trial by jury. I would not come to this Congress and 


| violate that great principle for any considerations that I might 
| mention. 


It is so sacred. 
The bill I introduced for the relief of the Federal courts was 
this: You remember the Constitution of the United States gives 


| original exclusive jurisdiction to the Supreme Court of the 
| United States on certain questions. 


It also provides that Con- 
gress may create inferior courts with limited jurisdiction. 

We had in our State a congestion that needed relief. We only 
have two Federal judges. 

And speaking of Federal judges, some reference has been 
made to them, and I think I ought to say that the Federal 
judges we have—and we have two—are, I think, as fair and 
just judges as ever sat on a bench. One of them was appointed 
by the present President of the United States, a Democrat from 
my State, and the other, Judge Yeamans, from my State, and I 
have practiced in his court for many years, and if there is a 
just and able jurist anywhere he is one. 

I am glad that no abuse or criticism has come to our State 
from the Federal judges. 

The bill I introduced gives limited jurisdiction to the com- 
missioners who now hear testimony and who can only bind 
over to await the action of a grand jury that may come several 
months after to be dealt with. 

In our State we have many petty offenses committed by in- 
dividuals by infractions of the migratory bird law or some little 
infringement of the Federal statutes where the party, possibly 
a stranger, has no friends to make a bond, has no money to 
make a cash bond, and is therefore forced to be taken to jail. 
In many instances it will be three or four months before he 
can have a trial. 

In my bill that I introduced, I asked that jurisdiction be 
given to these commissioners that they be permitted in cases 
where the man wanted to plead guilty to allow him to plead 
guilty, that they might plead guilty before the commissioner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired, 

Mr. WOOD. 
utes more. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, my bill went farther than 
that for the preservation of the rights of the individual, in that 
it provided that in case of an abuse of discretion given to the 
commissioner—that is, if he assessed an excessive penalty—the 
right of appeal was given to the defendant. That preserved the 
right. In the bill passed here reference was made to that. I 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five min- 


| think the amendment that was placed on the bill preserved that 


right, and I would not have supported it if it bad not been 
agreed to. The amendment placed on the bill passed here stated 
that he must plead unless he elects to waive his right. I think 
if a man elects to waive his right, he has his rights under the 
Constitution, but in these other cases, where a man is charged 
with an offense and he wants to get rid of it, if he has to go to 
jail and serve it out, if he wants to make his own plea of guilty, 
I think that ought to be done speedily so that he will be able 
to get through with his sentence instead of being held in jail 
for four or five months awaiting the calling of the grand jury 
and then plead guilty and serve his sentence. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill we passed, he could enter that plea and soon 
have his case disposed of. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. DoweEzL]. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the success of a government 
like that of a business organization is largely dependent upon 
the soundness of its investments. From the investment stand- 
point no distribution of Federal funds creates greater returns 
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in general economic prosperity to the country and benefits to | 


all the people than expenditures to aid the States in the con- 
struction of highways. 

The Federal-aid system of roads constitutes 7 per cent 
the entire road mileage in the United States. All Federal-aid 
authorizations and appropriations by the Federal Government 
are allotted to the several States to be used on this Federal- 
aid system. 

The distribution of Federal aid among the several States in 
the construction of roads is provided in the legislation adopted 
by Congress, November 9, 1921, as follows: 


Apportionment and appropriations for Federal highway construction by fiscal years, as of 


— 


| 


Fiscal years } 1924 | 1925 | 19 


Authorized by Congress | 4917 1922 1923 


1921 


Act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355 

Act of Feb. 28, 1919 (40 Stat 
1200) 

Act of Nov. 9, 1921 (42 Stat 

Act of June 19, 
660 

Act of Feb 
1321 

Act of June 5, 1924 (43 Stat 

Act of Feb. 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 889) 

Act of June 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 760 

Act of May 26, 1928 (Public 519, 
70th Cong., Ist sess.) ~...- 


| $75, 000, 000 


| 200, 000, 000 
212 $75, 000, 000 
1922 (42 Stat 
$50, 000, 000: 
| 
1$65, 000, 000 


28, 1923 (42 Stat 


3/9, 


40) 


275, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 50, 000, 000) 65, 000, 000 


Total 





Act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355) 
Act of Feb. 28, 1919 (40 Stat 
1200 = 
Act of Nov. 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212) 
Act of Jan. 22, 1923 (42 Stat. 
Sao ax 06 | a $25,000,000 
Act of Feb. 28, 1923 (42 Stat 
1321) inion 
Act of June 5, 1924 (43 Stat 
Act of Feb. 10, 1925 (43 Stat 
Act of Mar. 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 17 
Act of May 11, 1926 (44 Stat. 536 
Act of Jan. 18, 1927 (44 Stat 
Act of May 16, 1928 (Public 3 
70th Cong., !st sess.) 
Act of Feb. 16, 1929 (Public 769, 
70th Cong.) 


$75, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 
_ $75,000,000 


$29,300,000 
4650 


35, 700, 000 


— 


Total , 000, 000 75, 000, 000 (50, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 


Balance unappropriated . 


The present session of Congress passed a bill authorizing the 
expenditure of $300,000,000 to be allotted to the several States in 
the coming three years, which is in addition to the 
previously authorized for 1931, making a total 
for the three fiscal years. I am inserting a table showing the 
amount which euch State has been receiving’ and the amount 
each State will receive under the $50,000,000 annual increase in 
this authorization. 


» 


> 


* 


$50,000,000 $75,000,000 $125,000,000 


$1, 557, 
1, 062, 
1, 293, 
2, 501, 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California... 
Colorado aie 
Connecticut... 
Delaware... .... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Tilinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas..... 
Kentucky. - 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada s 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico 
New York.__- 
North Carolina 
North Dakota._. 
Ohio 


, 038, 248 
708, 127 
2, O57 
7,447 


372 


1, 770, 317 


2, 317, 40 
796, 488 


5, 167, 968 
3, 182, 508 
3, 343, 240 


943, 074 
693, 463 
450, 071 
421, 27 
72H, 681 
, 166, 785 
, 401, 991 

, 897 | 2 

. 383 

), 865 

, O86, 526 

960, 845 

365, 625 

936, 234 L 

1, 190, 206 , 983, 82 

3, 605, 965 | 6, 009, 042 

1, 722, 673 } 2, 871, 122 

1, 203, 060 2, 005, 100 

2, 753, 528 4, 589, 213 


SRS, 
, 035, 243 
, 057, 6 
640, 563 
243, 750 | 
62A, 156 | 
798, S31 
408, 977 
, 148, 449 
S802, 040 
1, 835. 685 


3, 970, 638 


2, 644, 210 
1, 601, 408 
609, 375 
JW 

x2; 


2. 
l 





of 


000, 000) _. 


75, 000, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS 


75, 000, 000 


75,000,000 
of $375,000,000 | 


$2, 505, 620 | 


2, 155, 143 | 
4, 168, 617 | 


3, 666, 962 | 
3, 504, 977 | 
M, 495 | 


2, 588, 108 | 
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each State the 
the ratio which the popula 
bears to the total population of all the States 
in the ratio which the mileage of rural delivery 
routes and star routes in each State bears to the total mileage of rural 
delivery and star routes in all the States 


Under the law passed by Congress in 1921 authorizations 
and appropriations have been made by the Government of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000. I submit herewith a table showing 
the authorizations and actual appropriations of Congress under 
the Federal-aid system. 


One-third 
total area of all the 
tion of each State 
* © *-. one-third 


in the ratio which 


States; one-third in 


the area of bears to 


March 15, f 


AUTHORIZED TO BE APPROPRIATED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


26 1928 


$75, 000, 000 
200), 000, 099 
i5, O00, 000 
=) 


wo, OOD 


65, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 
$75, 000, 000.$75, 150, 000 
150, 0090, 


000, 000 ww 


$75, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 wo 


$75, 000, 000/375, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 


75, 000, 000. 75, 7 ? 


000, 000 5, 000, 000, 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 100, 000° 990, 000. O00 


$13,000,000 

15, 300, 000 

22, 900, 000 ‘ 
.'23, 800, 000 $51,200,000 


23, 800, 000 $47,200,000 


27, 800, 000 =343,200,000 


1, 800, 000 $42,200,000 


5, 000, 000 , 000, 000 ‘75, 000, OO 000 


O00 000,000 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rbode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
Texas 

tah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Hawaii. 


03 
70 
Total_. 


48, 750, 000 


The effect this legislation will have on industry, commerce, 


labor, and agriculture, as well as the education, social welfare, 





} and recreation of the people, can hardly be overestimated. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
recent radio address over the National network, said: 


in a 


The meaning of good roads in the 


of the 
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weeks ago 
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exceed 5O per cent of the cost of the construction of the road, 
nor can it exceed $15,000 per mile of road, until the 7 per cent 
has been completed, after which it may receive $25,000 per mile. 
These roads are constructed under the direction of the State 
highway commissions, but the law empowers the Secretary of 
Agriculture to withhold Federal aid on any given project if it 
does not come up to the proper standard in compliance with the 
requirements of the department, and if it does not in the same 
respect comply with the general system or policy of highway 
construction as provided in the Federal law. 

The adoption by Congress of the Federal-aid policy in the 
construction of roads has given a remarkable impetus to road 
building throughout the entire country, which has resulted in a 
network of highways reaching to nearly every section of the 
United States. 

At present there are approximately 3,000,000 miles of estab- 
lished roads in the United States, of which only about 10 per 
cent are in the State highway systems and approximately 200,- 
000 miles, or 7 per cent, are in the Federal-aid system. Approxi- 
mately 626,000 miles of road have been improved by various 
stages of improvement and approximately 100,000 miles have 
been hard surfaced. While only a small part of the entire 
system of established roads in the United States have been im- 
proved, if these roads were all connected in one unbroken road, 
it would be possible to go around the world twenty-five times 
on an improved road or four times on a hard-surfaced road. 

While the Federal Government has participated in the con- 
struction of roads for only a little more than a decade, it is 
interesting to note that a little more than seven years ago more 
than 40 per cent of the rural-mail carriers were using horse- 
drawn vehicles on their routes, while to-day less than 15 per 
cent are using horses; and the time involved in the delivery 
of mail has been reduced more than one-half, and by reason of 
the improved road construction the Post Office Department is 
able to consolidate many of the rural reutes, greatly reducing 
expenses in the delivery of the rural mail. 

When we take into consideration the fact that to-day there 
are 48,220 carriers of rural mail covering a total of 1,332,926 
miles of rural routes, we can readily understand the great say- 
ing to the Government in the delivery of mail and the great 
benefit to the people by the establishment of the Federal-aid 
road system. 

President Hoover, in his message to Congress at the beginning 
of the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, in speaking 
of Federal aid to road construction, said: 


Federal aid in the construction of the highway systems in conjunc 


tion with the States has proved to be beneficial and stimulating. We 
must ultimately give consideration to the increase of our contribution 
to these systems, particularly with the view to stimulating the im 


provement of farm-to-market roads 


1 am pleased to quote this high authority on the Federal-aid 
road program, which has accomplished so much in the past 
years in the development of a splendid highway system through- 
out the Nation, and which is now so vital to the commerce, 
industry, and agriculture of our country. 

When Congress enacted the Federal-aid legislation in 1921, 
Which was designated the farm-to-market legislation, it was the 





] United States 36,000 school busses, transporting a million chil- 


hope to improve the roads from the farms to the market places | 


throughout the country and thus aid in facilitating the market- 
ing of farm products. Much more has been accomplished along 
this line at the present time than was anticipated, as is shown 
by the various hearings before the Committee on Roads. Road 
improvements have speeded up transportation to market, result- 
ing in great Savings in perishable produce and livestock, as well 
as valuable time. They have lengthened the period when mar- 
keting is possible from a few months to the entire year, and 
they are bringing the producer and consumer closer together, 
to the great benefit and profit of both. 

In 1900 there were but 14,000 automobiles in the United 
States; in 1910, 10 years later, the number had increased to 
500,000; in 1920 this increase had reached 9,000,000; in 1930 
this number has more than trebled, with more than 27,000,000 
motor vehicles on the streets and highways of the United 
States. With this vast increase, What may we expect in the 
next 20 years of automobile development? 

The use of the automobiles on the streets and highways of 
the United States makes the program for the building of good 
roads a necessity, and in order to care for this great increase 
of transportation on the highways it is essential that the present 
program be carried on. 

The consolidated-school system, which forms such an impor- 
tant part of our present-day educational system, would be im- 
possible without the improved highways which have come as a 
result of this program. In 1928 there were in operation in the 
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| dren to and from school daily. This is an unimpeachable argu- 


ment for this Federal-aid program. 

Also the importance of the improved highways in the educa- 
tional and recreational life of our Nation is reflected in the fact 
that it is estimated $3,500,000,000 was spent during 1929 by 
automobile tourists for education, recreation, and pleasure 
throughout the United States. 

Fred R. White, chief engineer of the State Highway Depart- 
ment of Iowa, has compiled a statement of the average cost of 
a mile of paved road in lowa in which he shows the cost to be 
$26,184, of which $13,706, or 52 per cent goes to labor. The 
cost on this basis is distributed as follows: Stone aggregate, 
$3,441; cement, $5,856; reinforcing steel, $850; freight, $5,520; 
grading, $2,000; miscellaneous contractor’s costs, $8,517; total, 
$26,184. It is estimated that the percentage which goes to labor 
is much greater in the lower-grade surface roads. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am anxious to know whether any of these 
roads have been finished from the Mississippi to the Missouri. 

Mr. DOWELL. They have been finished from the Mississippi 
to the Missouri, five of them. 

During the coming fiscal year, with the added stimulus 
road building is receiving in all sections of the United States, 
and with the added stimulus which this legislation will create, 
and with the demand for more and better improved highways 
throughout the country to relieve the congestion which now ex- 
ists, the expenditure may approximate the huge sum of $2,000,- 
000,000. This will mean a distribution not only to industry in 
all sections of the United States, but a total distribution to 
labor of more than a billion dollars. 

President Hoover in his recent message to Congress, speaking 
of the economic situation, said: 

I have therefore instituted systematic, voluntary measures of coo)- 
eration with the business institutions and with the State and municipal 
authorities to make certain that fundamental businesses of the country 
shall continue as usual; that wages and therefore consuming power 
shall not be reduced; and that a special effort shall be made to expand 
construction work in order to assist in equalizing other deficits in em- 
ployment. Due to the enlarged sense of cooperation and responsibility 
which has grown in the business world during the past few years, the 
response has been remarkable and satisfactory. We have canvassed the 
Federal Government and instituted measures of prudent expansion in 
such work that should be helpful, and upon which the different depart- 
ments will make some early recommendations to Congress. 


The construction of good roads is in line with President 
Hoover’s program of stimulating business. 

There never has been so great a demand for the building of 
roads as at the present time. Every representative of the high- 
way commissions, who appeared before the Committee on 
Roads in the hearings on the road program, urged the increase 
of Federal aid if we are to care for the traffic congestion 
throughout the country. 

No legislation has been passed by Congress in recent years 
more helpful to all of the people of the United States than the 
road-building program. 

If industry and agriculture are to grow and prosper, im- 
proved roads must be constructed, and labor will be greatly 
benefited by their construction. 

There is no public work or Government expenditure in which 
money is so helpfully and equitably distributed among all of 
the people, and which produces such great returns in the edu- 
cation, prosperity, and welfare of all of the people as good 
road construction. The present road-building program is an 
investment by our Government, the benefits of which can not 
now be estimated. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I do not 
intend voting against the item of $10,660,000 carried in this 
bill for the beginning of Boulder Dam. I do, however, want 
to make some observations concerning this matter which may 
not be at all favorable to it. I desire at this time to call atten- 
tion to the Boulder Canyon project act, passed by Congress in 
1928, which provides that: 


(b) Before any money !s appropriated for the construction of said 
dam or power plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by 
contract, in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate in 
his judgment te insure payment of all expenses of operation and 
maintenance of said works incurred by the United States and the 
repayment within 50 years from the date of the completion of said 
works, of all amounts advanced to the fund under subdivision (b) of 
section 2 fer such works, together with interest thereon made reim- 
bursable under this act. 
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To my mind that fs perfectly plain, that no appropriation | 
should be made for the construction of this dam or power plant, | 
or any construction work be dene or contracted for before the | 
Secretary of the Interior has made contracts with responsible | 
parties or institutions which will provide revenues sufticient, in | 
his judgment, to pay all expenses of operation and maintenance 
of the plant, and without doubt it means that the revenues must 
also be adequate to provide for repayment within 50 years from 
the date of completion of the works, of all amounts advanced | 
to the fund with interest thereon. 

The question that this committee has to decide before making 
this appropriation is, Has the Secretary of the Interior made 
such contracts? He is satisfied that he has. However, several 
members of this committee are of the opinion that he has not. | 
This question was submitted to the Attorney Genera! for his 
decision. The Attorney General holds that: 


The “contract for lease of power privilege 
States, the city of Los Angeles, its department water and power, 
and the Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.), in my opinion, a 
valid agreement binding upon the city and its department to the ex- 
tent to which funds are available under the provisions of the charter 
to the department, and is in full compliance with section 4 (b) of the 
Boulder Canyon project act, since the revenues which it will provide 
out of such funds are in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior 
adequate to meet the requirements of that section. 


" between the United 
of 


is, 


The Attorney General states specifically that in his opinion 
the contract with the city of Los Angeles, its department of 
wuter and power, is a valid agreement binding upon the city 
and its department to the extent to which funds are available 
under the provisions of the charter to the department. 

I am not questioning the validity of the contracts entered into 
on the part of the Federal Government with the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California or with the Water and 
Power Department of the City of Los Angeles or with the South- 
ern California Edison Co. I have made no investigation of 
these contracts and am perfectly willing to accept the opinion 
of the Attorney General as to their validity. My complaint is 
that the greatest prospective beneficiary of this whole scheme— 
namely, the city of Los Angeles—is not a party to these con- 
tracts; that is to say, not a legal responsible party. In other 
words, the citizens of the city of Los Angeles can receive power 
and water for the next 50 years for their city without being 
held liable therefor. 

The Government of the United States has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $165,000,000 to build Boulder Dam that the city of 
Los Angeles, along with other cities and communities may have 
power and water; and it is freely predicted that before this 
immense project is completed the Government will have ex- 
pended many millions more. It is true that the contracts that 
have been negotiated provide that a return of $82,675,000 shall 
be made to the Federal Government within the next 50 years by 
the parties to these contracts who guarantee the return of this 
money to the Federal Government, but, with due regard for the 
financial ability at this time of all of these contracting parties, 
I should much rather have the city of Los Angeles alone a 
proper and legal party to this 50-year contract than all of the 
others combined. Some or all of these other contracting parties 
may be in existence 50 years from now, and they may not, but 
the city of Los Angeles by the grace of God in all probability 
will be. 

It is claimed by some that the city of Los Angeles is morally 
obligated and is responsible. In view of the constitutional pro- 
vision of the State of California relating to indebtedness that 
might be incurred in any one year by cities of that State, and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of California construing 
such constitutional provision, I do not understand how the claim 
can be supported that the city of Los Angeles, either directly 
or indirectly, can enter into a valid contract without first com- 
plying with the State’s constitution, which it has not done. 

The contract with the Water and Power Department of the | 
City of-Los Angeles is signed by the city of Los Angeles, act- 
ing by and through its board of water and power commis- 
sioners; and under the charter of the city of Los Angeles and 
the Supreme Court decisions of the State of California, the | 





water and power department, and it alone, is liable upon this | 
contract, 

The city of Los Angeles is a municipal corporation, organized 
and existing under and by virtue of a charter, known as a 
Freeholder’s Charter. Among the general powers of the city 
under the charter is the creation of a department of water 
and power, at the head of which is the Board of Water and 
Power Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles. 

Section 220 defines the power and duty of the water and 
power commissioners as follows: 
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the city, and within or without 


| the inhabitants of the city. 


| judgment can be obtained against it in case of a 


L104] 


The department of water and power shall have the power and duty: 
(1) To construct, maintain, extend, manage, and control 
works and property for the purpose of supplying the city and its in 
habitants with water and electric energy, or either, and to acquire and 
take, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or otherwise, and to hold 
the name of the city, any 


operate, 


in 
and all property without 


the State 


siiuated within or 
that may be necessary or 
convenient for such purpose 

(2) To regulate and control the use, sale, and distribution of water 
and electric energy owned or controlled by the the of 
water and electric rates, and the granting of for connections 
with said water or electric works; charged 
for such connections; * * * 

(7) To control and order, except as 
vided, the expenditure of all money re 
water, or from any other source in with the operation of 
waterworks, and all received the or use of 
electric energy, or from any other source in connection with the opera 
tion of said electric works: Provided, That all such 
to said waterworks shall be deposited in the city treasury 
of a fund to be known as the water revenue fund 
pertaining to said electric work 
ury to the credit of a fund 
fund; * * ® 


city: collection 


permits 
and to fix 


the rates to be 


otherwise in this charter 


the sale or 


pro 


ceived from use of 


connection 
said money 


from sale 


money pertaining 
to the credit 
and all such money 
in 


the 


shall be deposited 
to be known 


the city treas 


as power revenue 


The proponents of this appropriation call attention to the 
ability of the city of Los Angeles to pay. They say that since 
1917 it has been conducting a large, financially sound, and 
growing electric light and power business within its boundaries ; 
that the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power is pur- 
chasing from the Southern California Edison Co, approximately 
GO per cent of the power it is distributing, and they furnish a 
table prepared by the Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, based upon the actual experience of the 
past 4 years and what are purported to be conservative esti 
mates for the next 11 years, or until and after the Boulder 
Canyon power shall have become available, showing the finan- 
cial ability of the water and power department to meet from 
its normal revenues all obligations arising from the contract 
with the Government, incuding payment of charges on account 
of Government installation of machinery, and, in addition 
thereto, to finance all necessary transmission; and then atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the city of Los Angeles is a city 
of 1,400,000 population, and has taxable property amounting to 
$1,800,000,000, and so forth. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful showing made for the city of 
Los Angeles, the question we have to decide is whether or not 
this contract with the Water and Power Department of the City 
of Los Angeles is based upon the assets of the city of Los 
Angeles or relies solely for restitution to the Government upon 
the city water and power corporation. The amended agreement 
between the Federal Government und the city of Los Angeles 
seeks to bind the city as well as the water and power depart- 
ment by the declaration that— 


The term “ city ” as used in this contract being deemed to mean both 


the city of Los Angeles and its department of water and power 


And so forth. I am unable to understand how anyone can take 
the position that such a declaration can bind the city of Los 


| Angeles without the assent of two-thirds of the qualified voters 


voting thereon to incur the obligations sought to be imposed 
upon it by either the original or amended agreement. There 
is nothing in this amendment that gives to the city of Los 
Angeles any more authority to enter into this contract than it 
possessed before the amendment was made. 

In my opinion, the city of Los Angeles can be held on this 
contract only when two-thirds of the qualified electors of the 
city at an election signify their willingness to vote bonds and 
do anything necessary to enable the city to become a party te 
this contract and assume the liabilities and indebtedness iuci- 
dent thereto. 

Apparently there is no limit to which the power business of 
the city of Los Angeles can go in providing power service for 
It is shown by the hearings that 
the power business of the city will have to meet obligations 
under this contract alone within the next 50 years of about 


| $350,000,000, of which about $47,000,000 will be within the next 


10 years. 

The Supreme Court of California has held this water and 
power corporation to be a legal entity which can be sued; and 
breach of 


contract. It also has been held by the same court that the 


judgment creditor must look to such corporation, and to it 
alone, for satisfaction of the judgment, as the city of Los 
Angeles is out of the picture, so far as liability is concerned. 

I want at this time to call attention to the constitutional 
provision of the State of California to which I have referred: 
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No * * ® gity * © © ghall incur any indebtedness or liabil- 
for any purpose exceeding in any year the income 
provided for such year, without the assent of two-thirds 





im any manner ort 
and revenu 


of the qualified electors thereof, voting at an election to be held for that 
purpose, uor unless before or at the time of incurring such indebtedness | 
provis hall t made for the collection of an annual tax sufficient 
to pay the interest on such indebtedness as it falls due, and also provi- 
m te stitute a sinking fund for the payment of the principal 
thereof on or before maturity, which shall not exceed 40 years from the 


time of contracting the same * * * any indebtedness or liability 


incurred contrary to this provision * * * shall be void. 


The bond act of 1901 of the State of California provides that 
whenever the legislative branch of a city determines that the 
public interest requires the carrying out of any project, the cost 
of which will be toe great to be paid out of the ordinary annual 
income and revenues of the municipality, a special election may 
be called and the proposition of incurring a debt for the par- 
ticular purpose submitted to the qualified voters of the city. 
The act further requires a vote of two-thirds of all the voters 
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voting on such a proposition to authorize the issuance of bonds | 


to finance the project 


‘ 


bond act requirement I have just mentioned, can an indebted- 


So the serious question is that in view | 
of the constitutional provision to which I have referred, and the | 


ness incurred contrary to the express provisions of such State | 


laws be other than void? 

I started out with the determination of finding, if possible, 
if there was not some way by which the city of Los Angeles 
could make a valid contract as proposed, and while I have 


been limited for time to make a thorough study of the question, | 


owing to other committee work, nevertheless with this limited 
study I am compelled to hold that by reason of the constitu- 
tional provisions and the bond act each year’s income 
and revenue of the city of Los Angeles must pay each year’s 
indebtedness and that no liability or indebtedness incurred in 
one year can be paid out of the income and revenues of any 
future year. 

In a recent decision of the Supreme Court of California 
in the case of Shelton v. City of Los Angeles (275 Pace. 421) 
it was held that: 

Notes issued by the board of water and power commissioners to 


secure loan on occurrence of an emergency, under Los Angeles city 
charter (Stat. 1925, p. 1098, par. 224), made payable solely out of 


weiter revenues of the board, held not void, under constitution, article | 


11, paragraph 18, as increasing indebtedness of city beyond constitu- 
titonal limit of indebtedness, since prohibition against excessive in- 
debitedness does not extend to board of commissioners exercising func- 
tions under city charter, and indebtedness created is not an obliga- 
tion of the city, in view of Los Angeles city charter, paragraphs 220, 
221, and 225 

The plaintiff in this case brought an action against the city 
of Los Angeles and the Board of Water and Power Commission- 
ers of the City of Los Angeles from proceeding with the threat- 
ened issuance of short-term notes of the board in the amount 
of $250,000 pursuant to the authority claimed by the board 
under section 224 of the city charter and an ordinance of the 
city adopted in pursuance of the charter provisions. 

Section 224 is as follows: 

SEc, 224. The board shall also have power upon determining that 
an emergency exists which justifies it in so doing to borrow money upon 
such terms and conditions, and under such procedure, as may be pre- 
scribed by ordinance, for the purpose of acquiring, constructing, recon- 
structing, repairing, extending, or improving works for supplying the 
city and its inhabitants with water or electric energy, and to issue 
notes, certificates, or other evidences of indebtedness therefor, subject 
to the following improvisions; * * *® 


On June 15, 1928, the defendant board of water power com- 
missioners passed a resolution declaring that an emergency ex- 
isted by reason of the St. Francis Dam disaster which justified 
the board in borrowing money under authority of section 224 of 
the charter and ordinance to the extent of $250,000. The court 
held that the sole question for decision is: 

Do notes or other evidences of indebtedness issued under the author- 
ity of section 224 of the charter by the defendant Board of Water and 
Power Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles, and payable solely out 
of water revenues of the defendant board, create such an indebtedness 
as fails within the inhibition of section 18, of article 11, of the State 
constitution ? 

The defendants take the position that the provisions of section 18 
of article 11 of the constitution have no application to indebtedness of 
the board of water and power commissioners incurred in the manner 
contemplated for the reason that the department of water and power 
is not mentioned nor described in that section of the constitution, and 
further that the contemplated indebtedness is one payable only out of 
a special fund, and is not an obligation of the city of Los Angeles. 
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We think the contention of the defendants must be sustained. * * * 
It may be conceded that upon the ineurring of the proposed indebted- 
ness, a strong moral obligation, which the city could not well avoid, 





| would rest upon the city council and mayor to approve a schedule of 


rates theretofore fixed by the board suflicient to discharge the principal 
and interest as the same might become due. But this obligation of “ lia- 
bility’ as the latter term is used in the constitution, is not a financial 
one, in default of which the city would be required to disburse the gen- 
eral funds of the city or other moneys derived from taxation. The argu- 
ment that the obligation of the legislative body of the city to safe- 
guard the credit of the city by approving adequate water rates 


|; would amount to a “ liability ” within the constitutional section is not 
| persuasive. * * * 


In the present case the proposed short-term notes are not promises 
to pay on the part of the city of Los Angeles, but are acknowledgments 
of indebtedness on the part of the department of water and power. 
The city of Los Angeles as such is not bound thereby to do anything 
which may be enforced by action. Hence, we find no liability on the 


| part of the city in the premises. 


In view of the constitutional provisions and the bond act of 
1901, and the California Supreme Court decisions just cited, I 
can not understand how anyone can claim that the city of Los 
Angeles can be a legal and responsible party to this contract 
without the assent of two-thirds of the qualified electors of the 


| city. 
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It is claimed by some favoring this appropriation that the 
water and power corporation of the city of Los Angeles will 
construct valuable plants and works to enable it to supply the 
city and its inhabitants with water and electric energy; and, 
if not actually claimed, it is intimated that these works, which 
will cost millions of dollars, should be considered as a part of 
the assets of the water and power company. This position is 
hardly tenable when considered with section 423 of the charter 
of the city of Los Angeles, which is as follows: 


The title to all property of the city of Los Angeles, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, including all such property in the name of any 
officer, board, commission, or department of the city other than the 
board of education shall be vested and held in the name of the city of 
Los Angeles, and it shall be the duty of every such officer, board, com- 
mission, department, or successor thereof in office, immediately upon 
the taking effect of this charter, to execute to the city of Los Angeles 
such conveyances as may be necessary to put the provisions of this 
section into effect. 


In speaking of the water and power company, the Attorney 
General in his opinion states that: 

It is apparent that its resources are limited to its earnings from the 
sale or use of water and electric energy, etc. 


Therefore, it seems that without doubt the resources of the 
water and power company are limited to its earnings, as before 
stated. Many things may occur to destroy its earning power. 

I repeat that while I am not going to oppose this initial 
appropriation of $10,660,000 carried in this deficiency bill, I 
do feel that it would be well to serve notice on the citizens of 
Los Angeles that it might be well for them to be prepared to be 
responsible under this contract before another appropriation is 
sought. I know of no good reason why this appropriation 
should not be made with the provision that it shall not be 
available until the city of Los Angeles has a legal right to be a 
party to the contract. 

I know that there is a feeling on the part of many Members 
of Congress that the Federal Government should not be com- 
pelled to rely alone upon the Water and Power Department of 
the City of Los Angeles for recourse in case of a breach of this 
contract. Many things might occur within the next 50 years 
to destroy or even cripple the power corporation of the city of 
Los Angeles so as to make it impossible for it to meet its obli- 
gations under this contract and thus leave the Government help- 
less to recover, for, in the light of the authorities I have cited, 
I am convinced that the taxing power of the city of Los Angeles 
could not be used to collect a judgment against the water and 
power corporation. 

Therefore, it seems to me that under existing conditions it is 
immaterial so far as the Government is concerned that the city 
of Los Angeles may be a city of 1,400,000 population and have 
taxable property amounting to $1,800,000,000, if none of the 
fourteen hundred thousand people can be taxed and none of the 
eighteen hundred million dollars of assets can be subjected to 
the payment of a judgment against the city’s water and power 
commission for breach of contract. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that at this time it ap- 
pears that the water and power corporation of the city of Los 
Angeles has potential resources sufficient to enable it to meet 
the obligations imposed under this contract; we must consider 
that this contract runs for a period of 50 years. There is no 
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assurance that the water and power corporation will survive a | 


corresponding period of time. On the other hand, we have every 
right ~o assume that the city of Los Angeles, expanded both in 
population and wealth, will outlive the contract. So, therefore, 
I ask. weighing all the facts, would it not be well for those of 
us acting for and on behalf of the Government of the United 
States to insist upon the city of Los Angeles being made re 


| 


| are 


sponsible under this contract before the Government should be 


called upon further to finance the Boulder Dam project? 
plause. | 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Does the gentleman think, from 
the examination on the hearings had before the Committee on 
Appropritions, that the Department of Water and Power of 
the 
obligations sought to be imposed by the contract to which the 
ventleman refers? 

Mr. AYRES. I will say that I have serious doubts about it, 
taking the contract as a whole, for the 50 years. 
tell what the financial conditions of the water and power cor- 
poration might be within the 20 or 50 years. 

Mr, DOUGLAS of Arizona. Does the gentleman further think 
that if the department ef water and power fails under section 
369 of the charter of the city of Los Angeles to appropriate it 
will be financially responsible? 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentleman from Arizona that 
i have not gone into the matter very fully, and I would not 
care to say definitely; but that charter speaks for itself and 
susceptible of only one construction, as it clearly provides 
that no department, bureau, division. or office of the city gov- 
ernment shall make expenditures or incur liabilities in excess 
the amount appropriated therefor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS Arizona. The only resources of the De 


[Ap- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


ol 


of 


partment of Power and Water of the City of Los Angeles are 
its cash and its earnings? 
There is no question of doubt 


Mr. 
about 


AYRES 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS 
owns no property? 

Mr. AYRES. It does not. When I say that, I mean that it 
does not under the city charter, the provisions of which I read 
a few moments ago, which provides that any property held by 
any commission must be conveyed to the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then if it defaults under the 
coutract what recourse has the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. AYRES. None whatever, except what the department 
of water and power might have as of cash assets, as any other 
property acquired must be conveyed to the city proper as soon 
as acquired, 

Mr. GARNER. 


in my mind 


of Arizona. The gentleman knows that it 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. The Boulder Dam act requires that after cer- 
tain conditions are complied with the executive branch of the 
Government is authorized to enter into a contract and begin this 
work? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the Federal Government 
complied with the conditions laid down, to wit, the Secretary 
of the Interior having entered into the negotiations and ap- 


| constitution of the State of California and 
City of Los Angeles is financially capable of meeting the 


No one can | 


| originally 


j} and become a 


or any 
| 
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gentleman's 
up I any to 


Mr. GARNER I do not 
time unless he is willing that 
the gentleman, surely I would have Congress look at it with a 
critical eve. But when this legislation up be in the 
House of Representatives—and it was fought to the bitter end 
here and in the other Chamber—most the gentlemen who 
against the Boulder Dam project now were against it 
then. That does not refer to the gentleman from Kansas, but 
when the original matter came up in the gentleman's commit 
tee my attention and the attention of others was called to it, 
and it was understood that the gentlemen who op 
posed to it were opposed to it in its original form 

Mr. AYRES. I will he gentleman fr 
they are not the only who are raising 
the validity of the contract, relying upon 


take 


be 


want to nn the 
it shall taken 


Was fore 


of 


are now 


say to 


that 
of 
the 
the 
supreme court of that Stat It a serious question whether 
or not the United States is amply protected {nd some of 
see ho good reason why it should not be when it can be done 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the 
man yield again? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. I yield 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Is it not 
that. having criticized the Executive 
partments, the gentleman from T now the position 
that because the executive administration supports a 
sition which the gentleman from Texas has always favored 
should be upheld, and Congress should be denied the right to 
question the of the executive officer? In taking that 
attitude the gentleman from Texas accuses those who oppo 
the appropriation of the very thing of which he is guilty. 

If it is improper for those who originals Oppose d the Propost- 
tion to oppose it now, is it for those 


the 


om ‘| 
the 


*Xus 
question 
the provisions of 


the decisions of 
us 
gentle- 


to the gentleman Arizona 
somewhat surprising 


and the executive de 


from 


Xas tukes 


propo 


auction 


hot equally iimpropet 
favored the proposition to now tavor 
tion? I am surprised at the lack of anxiety which 
man from Texas is now betraying respecting the 
the Treasury. I have always been told that the gentleman from 
Texas was one of the guardians of the Treasury of the United 
States, inasmuch as he the ranking the C 
mittee on Ways und Means 

Mr. AYRES. As I said at the beginning, I am not 
to going on with the completion of Boulder Dam, but I am just 
as much interested in the welfare of the United States as I am 
in that section of the country which will be benefited the 
construction of Boulder Dam. It can be protected by the city of 
Los Angeles complying with the laws of the State of California 
legal party to this contract. It is neither an 
unreasonable nor unfair position to take so far as this committee 
member of it is concerned. 
SWING. With reference to the ability of the bureau of 


who 
appropriui- 
the gentle- 


protection ol 


is member ot ol. 


opposed 


tN 


Mr. 


|} water and power to pay the Government its contract price, may 


| sition: The bureau of water and power is agreeing to pay 


| for this power. 


has | 


proved them, and the Attorney General having said that they | 


are in accord with the Boulder Dam act, and those who were 
originally opposed to the passage of the original dam bill now 
come in and say, “ We as the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment are to look behind and see if all the conditions provided 
in the original act have been complied with.” 

I want to suggest this proposition: The original Boulder Dam 
act laid down certain conditions. The executive branch of the 


Government. so far as the surface matter is concerned, has com- | 


plied with those conditions or claims to have complied with 
them. The Attorney General has stated that they have been 
complied with. Now, we are confronted with the 
objection that they have not been complied with. 

Mr. AYRES. 
bers of Congress have at this time no responsibility and have 
to rely upon the judgment of a Cabinet officer and assume that 
the contracts have been entered into with responsible people, 
and accept that, and go ahead and say, “ We will accept that, 
whether or not in our opinion the contracts that have been 
entered into are binding upon all parties”? For one I can 
not subscribe to such conclusions. I want it understood that 


I am not questioning the honesty or sincerity of the Secretary | 


of the Interior, but I claim the right to disagree with him as 
to some of the conditions of this contract. 


technical | 
| this contract? 
Does the gentleman take the position that Mem- | 





| tract in so far as they can be a legal party 


I not ask the gentleman whether he has considered this propo 
the 
the wholesale price—1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour 
It proposes to resell the power at a retail price 
to its customers ranging from 6 to 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
It already having a distributing system, it already having its 
organization for doing this, and it now buying 60 per cent of 
its power from the Edison Power Co. at a price three times as 
high as it is proposing to pay the Government, does the gentle- 
man not think, if the power that is to be sold by the Govern- 
ment worth 1.683 mills ‘per kilowatt-hour wholesale, the 
bureau of water and power will be able to at retail 
prices at least enough to enable it to pay the Government the 
price called for in this contract’? 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentleman from California that 
the income of the water and power company, if nothing should 
happen, might be ample to meet all of these requirements, but, 
as I have said, and again say, there is assurance that the water 
and power will be here 20 or 50 years hence. But I want to go 
a little farther. I want to ask the gentleman from California 
if he knows any good reason why, in entering into this contract, 
the city of Los Angeles praper should not be a legal party to 
It is the greatest beneficiary. 

We think the city is a legal party to the con- 
to a contract, and 
to-morrow that question, which is a technical one, will be gone 
into by one Member with reference to tlhe law upon that subject 
to show that the city of Los Angeles is now as much a party as 
it can be. But I was simply pointing out to the gentleman that 
certainly the power which the Government is selling to the 
bureau of water and power at 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour can 
be retailed to its million and a quartet at a rate 
which would surely be sufficient repay Government the 
wholesale price, 


Government 


is 


collect 


Mr. SWING. 


Consumers 


to tie 
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Mr. AYRES. Let me say to the gentleman from California 
that my position in this matter, and the ouly position I take, is 
that as long as the city of Los Angeles, which will probably 
be here as long as any other city in this country, and as long 
as the citizens of that city are the principal beneficiaries of that 
legislation, the city of Los Angeles should be bound legally to 
this contract and not have to depend upon an entity that may 
go out of existence any time the government of the city of Los 
Angeles sees fit to cease to take power from the Government 
through this water and power commission. I do not know of 


any good reason to be assigned why the city of Los Angeles can 
not call an election, as it has a right to do, and two-thirds of 
the qualified electors of that city authorize the city to enter into 
Can the gentleman answer that question why it 


this contract. 
should not? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; I can answer that. 

Mr. AYRES. Why it should not? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; I cay answer that. It will be answered in 
detail to-morrow, The provision of law which exists in Cali- 
fornia which authorizes cities to hold these elections for the 
incurring of large indebtedness, authorizes them for certain 
specific purposes only, to wit for permanent municipal improve- 
ments, such as bridges, w:ter works, sewers, light and power 
plants, and so forth. The contract which we have in front of 
us is not a contract for the purchase of property or for the pur- 
chase of a commodity, but provides for paying rental for a serv- 
ice. The service is the use of the water as it runs through a 
turbine. The contract does not sell to the city either water or 
electricity, but merely the use of water, and the law which 
authorizes a city election for the incurring of indebtedness does 
not authorize an election for the purpose of securing services. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman contend that the city of 
Los Angeles or the inhabitants of the city of Los Angeles could 
not call an election for the purpose of voting bonds to enable 
the city to assume the obligations imposed by this contract? 

Mr. SWING. They could call a bond election, yes; for the 
purpose of building the transmission line, buying the machinery 
to be installed in the power plant, but not for the purpose of 
paying for the privilege of using the water. You can not bond a 
city to pay for services. A vote on that would be nothing more 
than a New England mass meeting, expressing the good will of 
the citizens. 

Mr. AYRES. Of course, if the gentleman takes that position, 
it would be useless to discuss this matter any longer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It seems the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Swine] has overlooked the necessity of con- 
structing a transmission line 279 miles in length, at a cost of 
$30,000,000 to the city, from the generating station to the city. 
He may answer that there is no express obligation in the con- 
tract for the city to construct such a transmission line. I 
would call his attention to the provisions of the contract which 
provide in the following language—— 

Mr. AYRES. If the gentleman will permit me, I do not want 
to take any more time, and I am satisfied the gentleman from 
Arizona and the gentleman from California will have ample 
time to discuss these matters. I have promised to yield time 
to one or two gentlemen before we quit for the day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I ask the gentleman from 
Kansas, if in answer to the interrogatory of the gentleman 
from California, he took into consideration the construction of 
a transmission line by the city, title to which will be in the 
city? That, of course, would not be an expenditure in con- 
sideration of service. That would be expenditure for property 
constructed or acquired. 

Mr. AYRES. In my opinion, the investment by the city in the 
necessary transmission line will not be made for services, but on 
the contrary, if made, will be for the construction and acquisi- 
tion of property, tithe to which will be in the city, and the Su- 
preme Court of California has held in the case of Anderson 
against City of Los Angeles that the city of Los Angeles was em- 
powered to call an election to vote bonds of the city for the pur- 
pose of acquiring and constructing certain works for supplying 
the city and its inhabitants with electricity and power, and I 
repeat that it can do it now in this contract. 

L want to conclude by calling attention to some of the provi- 
sions of a contract made in 1919 wherein the city of Los Angeles 
and its department of water and power entered into a contract 
with the Southern California Edison Co. to— 

1. Purchase from the company an electrical distributing sys- 
tem within the limits of the city and to pay therefore $11,000,- 
000 and in addition an indefinite sum, 

2. To sell to the company surplus power. 

3. To purchase from the company as much power as the city 
might need, 
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The contract provided that it was not to become effective until 
the necessary bonds had been authorized and marketed and until 
two-thirds of the electors of the city voting at a duly author- 
ized election had given prior assent to the sale of surplus energy. 

The contract with the city, now under discussion, is similar 
to the contract of 1919 in the following respects: 

1. It is with the city and its department of water and power. 

2. It provides for payments of $12,000,000 plus interest com- 
pounded annually extending over a 10-year period for the right 
to occupy and operate generating equipment for a period of 50 
years, just as the contract of 1919 with the company provided 
for future payments. 

3. The city now agrees to transmit “over its main transmis- 
sion line constructed for carrying Boulder Canyon power all 
such power allocated to and used by each of the municipalities, 
severally.” No such transmission line has been constructed nor 
has provision been made by the city for the bonds necessary to 
construct such transmission line. Since it must construct such 
a transmission line at a cost of $30,000,000 in order that it meet 
the express obligation to transmit, then it follows that it is 
obligated to construct or acquire such a line just as in the con- 
tract of 1919 with the company it was obligated to acquire 
transmission lines and distributing systems. 

If it was necessary for the city of Los Angeles and its depart- 
ment of water and power to enter into a contract with the 
California Edison Co. in 1919 wherein it agreed that the con- 
tract was not to become effective until the necessary bonds had 
been authorized and marketed and two-thirds of the electors of 
the city voting at a duly authorized election had given prior 
assent to the sale of energy, is it not a fair question to ask why 
they now declare that it is unnecessary when it is contracting 
with the United States Government? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cori]. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there is so little opportunity for many of us to visit and know 
other parts of the country than our own, except in those weeks 
which are now rapidly approaching, that I am imposing on your 
good nature to express to you in just a few words the cordial 
invitation to take advantage of those weeks immediately after 
the session of Congress and visit that part of Pennsylvania 
which I have the honer to represent. Many of you who go 
north across the Delaware or west through the Buffalo gate- 
way on your homeward journey will find in eastern Penn- 
sylvania all the lure of history, industry, and recreation. 

Keystone of the arch of the Union, Pennsylvania stands 
steadfast in her place, and the glory of Pennsylvania’s fertile 
valleys and wood-crowned hills is at its height to-day. Rudyard 
Kipling, Briton of Britons, saw and knew the glory of Penn- 
sylvania when he wrote of this very part of Pennsylvania: 


Those things which really last, 
When men and times are past, 
You will find them all 

In Pennsylvania this morning. 


From Washington through Frederick to Gettysburg and the 
William Penn Highway, or Conowingo and West Chester 
through Pottstown to Bethlehem, or, if you have never done it, 
through America’s shrine at Valley Forge and the Bethlehem 
Pike, over which Washington and Lafayette both traveled; on 
each of these roads you are an easy one-half day’s drive from 
Bethlehem and Easton, with their modern hotels, schools, col- 
leges, and industries. 

And from there, across the Blue Ridge to Pennsylvania’s 
picturesque playground in Monroe County, is but an hour on 
your way. The twin cities—Stroudsburg and East Strouds- 
burg—on the Lackawanna Trail are at the gateway to an old 
and yet a new resort area. The “Switzerland of America” 
in the last generation is, in this generation, an up-to-the-minute 
resort area so far as your comfort is concerned. Along the 
Lackawanna Trail or the Delaware River Road to Milford and 
Port Jervis, you find 150 inns and hotels, many of them that 
know no “ off seascn,” and some of which at least have a tradi- 
tion for hospitality in the hands of one family for a hundred 
years and more. Modern hotels abound, each with its own goif 
course; well over a dozen of these can be found in Monroe 
County. 

If the lure of the land can persuade you to stay for a day or 
so, take with you your trout rod or your golf bag, as your in- 
clinations are, and try your luck in the Poho-Pocono or Analo- 
mink, whether your dusty miller or your Parmacheene Belle is 
the fly for the speckled beauties. If you can not make it this 
spring, try it on your return in the fall and carry your shotgun 
or rifle or camera. Bear and deer abound; ringneck pheasants 
and quail, also rabbits and the canny woodchuck here are 
plentiful. 
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interested, copies of the excellent road maps of Pennsylvania, 
as well as information concerning the commercial and resort 
hotels. 


you, and in Bethlehem where we have lived in the same house 
for the last 20 years almost anyone can direct you to our door. 
It stands wide open in greeting; as 
{[ Applause. ] 
The time of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 


it does to our friends at 
home in Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
vania has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. 
tional minute, 

Mr. BOYLAN, 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like to ask the gentleman 
policy of the Pennsylvania State police has relaxed? The last 
time I drove through Pennsylvania I was held up three times 
by the State police in order to make a search of my car for 
some purpose or other. 

Mr. COYLE. I will say to the gentleman that most of the 
State police in Pennsylvania are found to be courteous, and I 
feel quite certain that a word to any one of us would get all of 
the courtesy the gentleman could expect and a much more 
cordial welcome than perhaps he found the last time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Netson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, the end of this session is in sight. Soon we are 
going back to our homes to tell about Congress and to be told 
about the country. If we are frank enough to tell the truth 
and fair enough to listen to it, the Nation as a whole, and 
especially agriculture, may get more good out of our 


Will the gentleman yield? 


this Congress. 

It is a wise provision of the Constitution which compels every 
Member of Congress who wishes to continue his work, work in 
which experience counts for as much here as anywhere in the 
world, to go back every other year to his constituents and ask 
a renewal of his commission. Wise, too, is that provision in 
the Constitution which provides that the President 


the Union.” 

Ours is a representative government. 
servants of the people. 
All that we do should be openly done. Secrecy breeds sus- 
picion. So I count it good for the country that Congress must 
again report to its constituency. 

CONGRESS CALLED IN SPECIAL SESSION 

On April 15, 1929—it might well have been April 1, “April 

Fool's Day ” 


We are the chosen 


The agricultural marketing act, which had its beginning as the 
farm relief bill, was a year old this week. By a strange coin- 
cidence and but for one thing both that measure and the tariff 
act might have had June 15 as their birthdays. The tariff bill 
passed the Senate on Friday, the 13th, and the House on Satur- 
day. Now, everyone knows that President Hoover would not be 
guilty of affixing his signature te such a measure on Sunday, 
so the actual signing was delayed. 
AGRICULTURE IS HARD HIT 

For more than eight years agriculture has been hard hit. 
It has suffered a loss of $30,000,000,000 or more, while industry 
has gained twice as much. Farm mortgages have increased 
until the farmer owes on his land more than the Buropean 
nations owe America, our Government having made great con- 


cessions in behalf of the foreigner, accepting, for instance, a | : 
. aise west together, States in which bank failures total from 100 to 


25 per cent settlement from Italy, but making no reductions 
for the American farmer. If unable to meet his Federal loans, 
secured through the excellent rural-credits system, passed under 
the Wilson administration, but since not always administered 
by those in sympathy, the last dollar has been demanded of 
him. And in the case of joint-stock banks, where the agricul- 
tural collapse closed such institutions, there is danger that 
investors will not only lose all but twice as much, through 
double assessment. 

For years farmers had pleaded, protested, and prayed, while 
politicians proclaimed prosperity. Finally, after it was shown 
that the farmer could no longer be fooled, both great political 
parties wrote into their platforms pledges of “equality for 
agriculture.” The promise, though, has not yet been fulfilled. 

TOO MUCH POLLYANNA PREACHMENT 

Just here I digress to say that, if during all this time as 
great an effort had been made to bring about farm prosperity 
as to prove its presence, where there was, in fact, no such 
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I have in my office, and available for those of you who are | 


The invitation is a cordial and personal one to each of | 


if the 


can- | 
paigns than has come from the special or regular sessions of | 


“shall from | 


time to time give to the Congress information on the state of | stances the transportation costs have been so high as to absorb 


| any possible profits during periods of low 
| Supreme Court decision in the O'Fallon railway case from St. 
It is for them that we speak and act. | Louls, and a more recent decision touching the Hoke-Smith reso- 
| lution as to rates, and the growing competition of bus service, 


| Think of it. 
| have been, since the beginning of the present 
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prosperity, conditions might now be better. There has been 
too much ostrich optimism, too much Pollyanna preachment. 
Yes; in India it is Gandhi, but here it is propaganda, worse, 
even, since than during the World War. 

Take, for instance, the tactics pursued last fall when the 
crash came and Wall Street looked a tiny bit like Main Street 
Great billboards, prosperity porous plasters, proclaimed, “ Busi 


is good, nothing can stop us,” while, in truth, business was 


| Slowing down, millions were being thrown out of employment 
|} and farm prices were going lower. At 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one addi- 


the same time, and in 
keeping with this campaign, street-car cards, masquerading as 
the signs of good times, urged “ Back to normalcy,” as in the 
Harding campaign of 1920, with its direful results. 

As to the many-billion stock collapse of last fall, none of the 
fact-finding commissions gave warning. Nor have warnings 
since been sounded. Instead, the Assistant Secretary of Com 
merce, in a radio talk on November 17 last, broadcasted: “ Some 


| economists have feared that such credit, especially installment 


selling, is expanding excessively. Suppose—they say—that there 
should be a business let-down, with growing unemployment and 


| smaller amounts of money in the pay envelopes and pockets of 


the people. Then the speaker added, “ Let us hasten to assure 
you that nothing of the sort is in sight.” But the collapse came, 
and the farmer was a victim in a crisis which he did not help 
create. 

“a CAPITALIST WHO LABORS ” 

Let us get this farm situation right. As a Missouri editor 
expresses it, “The farmer is a capitalist who labors, one who 
is asked to produce at a loss, and a man who works eight hours 
a day twice a day.” There is one place where there is right 
now no unemployment. It is on the farm where whole families 
are scratching like sin to make a living and pay interest and 
taxes. And speaking of work, the most discouraging feature is 


| that in many instances the farmer who for eight years or more 
| has worked so hard finds himself worse off than if he had quit 


when the collapse of agriculture came. Instead of 

to dig out, as he hoped, he has been buried beneath, 
HIGH FREIGHT CHARGES 

Since the passage of the Esch-Cummins law 10 years ago, 

farmers have had to pay higher freight rates. In many in- 


being able 


prices. Since the 


higher freight charges may come. There is hope, however, that 
the work now progressing so rapidly on the Missouri River and 
other inland waterways may afford some relief in the handling 


| of grain and other bulky shipments. 
—this Congress met in special session to pass a farm | 
relief bill and to bring about a “ limited revision” of the tariff. 


LAND GOING DOWN, TAXES GOING UP 
With land values going down and taxes going up, and prac- 
tically everything that he has to sell bringing less, ‘t is easy 
to understand why, even in Missouri, located in the very center 
of the agricultural universe, more than $17,000,000 in taxes, 
customarily paid at county seats, should have remained unpaid 
on January 1 of this year, more than $12,000,000 of this amount 


| being on real estate. 


BANK FAILURES INCREASE 


Banks largely record the pulse beat of business. In 10 years 
there have been 5,600 bank failures in the United States. Of 
these, over 60 per cent were in towns of 1,000 or less, while 80 
per cent were in towns of 2,500 people or less. In other words, 
they were largely country banks, and their failures reflect con- 
ditions on the farm. This is directly shown if we group States, 
such as Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and States of the North 


400 failures each, and compare them with all 
where there were but 26 failures, or New York 
In the great agricultural State of 


New England, 
with but 12 
Missouri thers 

plan of agricul 

tural “relief,” almost twice as failures as in all 

New England in 10 years. 


many bank 


CNCLE SAM A SPENDTHRIFT 

Unmindful of conditions, Uncle Sam continues to be the big- 
gest spendthrift In America. As Thomas A. Edison says, “ The 
United States Government is the most inefficient big business 


organization in operation to-day.” Although Federal expendi- 


tures to-day are four or five times as great as a few years ago 


when the country had its first billion-dollar Congress, we are 
now, through an orgy of spending, attempting to buy prosperity 
on the installment plan, just as if there would not be a pay day. 
Worst of all, under this growing system of centralized control, 
the States are each year called upon to send more money to 
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Washington Last year Missouri contributed some seventy 
millions, in addition to the tariff tax. 





SAGGING ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Getting back directly to the farm question, if we turn to prices 


for livestock we find a sickening sagging all along the line. 


! 


Practically everything is lower. The Bureau of Agricultural | 


Eeonomics say 

During recent weeks the general commodity price level has fallen in 
this country to a point some 8 or 10 per cent below a year ago, and to 
the lowest levels since 1921-22 


The Kansas City Star of May 14 told of grain prices dropping 
to new low levels for the year: of cattle off at least $2; hogs 
$1 lower and lambs $5 a hundred less; hay from $1 to $2 a ton 
off in price; eggs $2 a case less; and butterfat 15 cents a pound 
below the prices prevailing in May, 1929. The Kansas City 
Daily Drovers Telegram, greatest of market papers, reports a 
hog market far below the expected goal of 12 cents a pound, with 
inspected slaughter since December 1 «a quarter of a million to 
three-quarters of a million hogs less each month, while stocks 
of pork in cold storage on March 1 were 161,000,000 pounds lower 
than «a vear ago, 

WooL AND LAMBS AT A LOSS 

Owners of sheep and wool have gotten as disastrous a “ 
ing as speculators were given in the “ sheep-shearing works ” 
on Wall Street. Wool from our own farm sold this year for 22 
cents a pound, or 10 cents less than last year, and less than 
one-half the former price. Spring lambs brought from $10 to 
$12 instead of $16 and $17, as a year ago. As Hank Potts 
puts il: 


shear- 


Poor Mary had one little lamb 
That touched her tender heart ; 

If she ain’t got but one to-day, 
Where prices is, she’s smart 


KECORD PROFITS FOR CORPORATIONS 
In contrast with farm conditions note just a few figures show- 
ing the profits piled up by industry and the more powerful and 


comes of more than $5,000,000,000 for the past year, 95 public 


| to-day upheld and praised. Moves are openly proposed or made 
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to weaken or destroy the Sherman anti-trust law and the Clayton 
Act, legislation enacted to protect the people against greed and 
avarice, but now regarded in many quarters as archaic or Puri- 
tanic. The facts are that no administration ushered in since 
the World War bas vigorously opposed the formation of trusts 
and monopolies. 
GOVERNMENT OF, POR, AND BY BIG BUSINESS 
Instead of the Government which Lincoln glorified, a govern- 


| ment of, by, and for the people, ours is rapidly becoming a gov- 


ernment of, by, and for big business. 

So bold and brazen have become the acts of those who would 
crown Ccupital and crucify the individual, that only last week 
Representative Sprout of Kansas, in a resolution introduced in 
this House, proposed an inquiry into mergers, including combi- 


nations in industrial, banking, marketing, and transportation 
fields, 


CHAINS AND COMBINATIONS 
No wonder the individual business man, with but limited capi- 


| tal, is deeply concerned. No wonder he fears the chains and 


great combinations. Small wonder is it, too, that the youth of 
to-day grows discouraged as he studies the tendency of the 
times and the temper of the administration. He figures that 


| unless there is a decided change, his life work will be not as an 


independent business man but as a servant of some great cor- 
poration. 3 

Limited relief in the way of remedying present conditions 
may lie in legislation, but before this can come there is need 
that the pubiic conscience be aroused. To continue to coun- 
tenance matters as they are is to invite and deserve nothing 
better. What is worth having is worth fighting for, and in a 
fight the lowly ass is the only animal that refuses to face its 
foes. 

SMALL-TOWN MERCHANTS sSUrFER 


The new census shows that the average country town has lost 
heavily in population. This is due in the main to the awful 
depression through which agriculture has been passing. Many 


| have left the smaller places and gone to the big cities to enjoy 
prosperous corporations: 1,670 corporations with total net in- | 


utility companies with net earnings of $90,000,000 for the short- | 


est month of the present year, more than $65,000,000 net profit 
for the Standard Oil group during the first quarter of 1930, 
and $197.000,000 net profits for United States Steel as the 1930 
showing. and net profit for all corporations estimated at $15,000,- 
000,000 for the vear. Favored groups growing fatter while the 
ill-fauvored farmer faces failure! 


FOURTH OF JULY “ PROSPERITY’ 


All in all, the spread between agriculture and industry has 
never been wider than to-day, yet on the Fourth of July many old- 
time orators will make spread-eagle speeches and tell how rich 
America is, tell of how many automobiles and telephones and 
other modern conveniences our people have. They will cite 
these as evidences of wealth, while in truth they may represent 
necessary expenditures. No family can go back and live as 
cheaply as in the old days. The automobile and truck are neces- 
sary equipment on an ever-growing number of farms just as the 
delivery truck is to the merchant. We need to distinguish 
between mere evidences of wealth and the necessities of life. It 


might be added that 3-cent hogs and 40-cent wheat more nearly | 


met the needs and necessities of the old-time family, when land 
could be had at but a few dollars per acre, when but little capital 
was required, and taxes were next to nothing. 


TEMPER OF NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
It has been said that business follows the temper of a na- 
tional administration. If this is true, and I believe it abso- 


lutely true, then the happiness and welfare of the people depend 
more upon the interpretation and administration of law than 


the prevailing prosperity. There are also fewer people on 
farms. Whole families have left because they could not make 
a living. So distress has come to many small-town merchants. 
With the loss of the purchasing power of their former custom- 
ers, these same merchants are now called upon to face the com- 
petition of outside-owned chain stores, with which the present 


administration has shown no concern, unless it be in its general 


plan to further encourage mass production and distribution and 
bigness in business. While awaiting any possible relief 
through legislation and a change in administrations, the mer- 
chant in the small town would be directly and immediately bene- 
fited by the return of farm prosperity. The biggest reason that 
the farmer and his family have not been buying more is that 
they have not had the money with which to buy. 
PACKERS’ CONSBNT DECREE 
Notwithstanding the immensity of some of the present chain- 


| store systems, a still larger one may be in the making. The 


| 


packers 10 years ago voluntarily entered into a consent decree, 


| in the face of possible prosecution and to prevent the passage 


of proposed legislation, and agreed to confine themselves to their 
own field. To-day they are seeking to have this consent decree 
set aside; and, if they are successful, I predict the coming of a 
chain-store organization which will make existing systems seem 
small in comparison. 

CHAIN-BANK COMPETITION 


The local bank, too, is about to have to meet chain-bank 
competition, and when it comes it will be a bad day for the com- 


| munity. If the home banker is to be supplanted by the rep- 
| resentative of a great city system, centered in New York or 
| Chicago, and operating chain or branch banks, the country town 


upon the law itself. And I would add that, generally speaking, | 


it is better to defeat bills than to pass them, for we have too 
many laws as it is. 

What has been the trend since the beginning of the Harding 
administration, and what is it now? Mighty mergers and great 
combinations of capital are encouraged. Bigness is the goal 
both in government and in business. It is symbolized in the 
immense building of the Department of Commerce here in the 
National Capital, a building containing a million square feet of 


floor space and costing more than three times as much as the | 


State capitol of Missouri. 


GROWING POWRR OF PRIVILEGR 


will be struck another blow. Character on the part of the 
customer, who will be unknown to the new financial agent, will 
no longer be counted the best of collateral, and the conduct of 
the bank’s business will more nearly resemble that of a pawn- 
shop. Through legislation, I believe it possible to check or 


| prevent the nation-wide spread of branch and chain banks, but 


| 


The powerful corporation is being put above the man. In | 
every money center the growing power of privilege is becoming | 


plainer. What yesterday would have resulted in punishment is 


with high officials in the present administration openly advocat- 
ing expansion, the problem becomes doubly difficult. 
INDUSTRIALIZED FARMS NOT BEST 

As reflecting the tendency of those now in places of power, we 
hear much talk of industrialized farms. Many are openly ad- 
vocating single operation and ownership of hundreds and thou- 
sands of farms, with workers, not as owners, but as renters or 
hired hands. This system, if put into effect, would not only 
destroy the independence of the farmer, but would strike at the 
foundation of the Government. So far as I am concerned, it is 


| sufficient for the Soviet to experiment with such a scheme. 
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What we need in America is individual farm owners with their 
families independent, prosperous, and happy. 


PLEDGES MADE IN LAST ELECTION 


So much for conditions, but what of legislation? In his’ 
speech of acceptance Mr. Hoover said: “I would use my office 
and influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our historic 
tariff policy.” Again, when he addressed Congress a year ago 


relief and limited changes in the tariff.” 
FARMERS ENTITLED TO BETTER BILL 


As to “farm relief”: Although a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I did not vote for the Federal farm 
marketing act. My reason for not supporting the bill was not 
due to the fact that it was largely shaped by the New Jersey 
member of the committee, a representative of a strictly indus- 
trial district, without a farmer in it, nor was it because—as a 
Washington paper stated—‘“ the bill enacted into law hardly 
differed by so much as a sentence from the type the President 
had recommended.” I believed that the farmer was entitled to 
a better bill, and I felt that if he accepted an unsatisfactory 
measure it would be very difficult to change it. To-day, after a 
year of disappointing results, any attempt to change the existing 
act would still be looked upon as an unfriendly move. 

I do not believe that the farm marketing act, without the 
equalization fee or debenture, is any nearer what organized 
agriculture had expected than have the results under it been 
what the framers had hoped for. 
made by the American Farm Bureau Federation and other 
nation-wide farm organizations on April 6, 1929, was that the 
farm bill as drafted, and I quote: “Should make the tariff 
effective on all farm crops so that the surpluses will not be 
permitted to depress the domestic price to the world level of 
prices.” This suggestion was not followed. 

One year ago, June 11, 1929, the Corn Belt Federation of 
Farm Organizations, meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, adopted 
resolutions declaring that— 


The so-called House farm relief bill as amended in conference does not 


, ; . | chinery. 
last April, he said: “I have called this special session of Con- | pig problem of the board, the Federal farm marketing act, with- 
gress to redeem two pledges given in the last election—farm | 
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wished it well, even though some of the 
seriously doubted if the plan would work. All of us understand 
the tremendous difficulties the board has had to face. ‘This 
board is, perhaps without exception, made up of able men, men 
of the President’s own choosing and his own party, and provided 
with ample funds, but you can not harvest a great crop with 
nothing more than brains and dollars. One must have ma- 
When it comes to handling the crop surplus, the one 
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well wishers have 


out either the equalization fee or debenture provisions, is like a 
new automobile without an engine. 
GIVEN ONLY A REAP HOOK TO USE 

Disappointing as have been the results, it would not be just 
to charge all the slump in prices to the board. No sensible man 
would blame Chairman Legge, long head of the powerful Inter- 
national Harvester Co., if he were sent out into a western wheat 
field and given an ancient reap hook instead of a modern power 
combine and the crop were lost. 

WHEAT RESULTS DISAPPOINTING 

The most extensive experiment by the board has had to do 
with holding up and stabilizing the price of wheat, and here 
the greatest disappointment has been recorded. In the year now 
ending wheat prices have fluctuated as much as 60 per cent, 
and during almost the entire time Canadian wheat has been 
selling higher than our own, notwithstanding our 42-cent tariff. 
Prices to the American wheat grower have gone lower in spite 
of the fact that, as stated by Chairman Legge in a recent letter 


| to a Member of this House— 


The first of four suggestions | 


manifest the slightest effort to make the tariff effective in behalf of our | 


surplus farm commodities. 
COOPERATING WITH FARM BOARD 


The farm marketing act, now in operation, is all we have, and 
as long as we have it all of us ought to exercise horse sense, 
ought to pull with the board, if it is going in the right direc- 
tion, rather than balk. In moving a heavy load up a steep hill 
the helpful horse has collar marks on his shoulders rather than 
breeching marks on his quarters. 

In the statement just made I, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, reserve the right, if the present Federal 
marketing experiment finally proves a failure, to suggest amend- 
ments or even aid in its repeal. 


In seeking to arrive at any posstble benefits and to form a | 
fair estimate of the workings of the Federal farm marketing | 


act up to now we should do more than note agricultural prices 
here at home. If these have been held well above the world 
price, then the board should be credited with the benefits it has 
brought. We should also take into consideration conditions at 
the time this marketing experiment was started. 


BOARD BEGAN AT OPPORTUNE TIME 


| tinued drought and heat. 
| failed, and streams ran dry. 


Wheat production in 1929 is admitted by all interested parties to have 
been over 500,000,000 bushels less than the preceding year, yet recently 
the price was 22 cents below that of the corresponding date a year 
ago—the lowest price, with two exceptions, which has occurred within 
the past 15 years. 

PRICES MUST GO HIGHER 

With world figures indicating decreased wheat yields, prob- 
ably 25 per cent less in Europe, and with the latest estimate in 
the United States indicating 8 per cent less winter wheat than 
last year, and less than the 5-year average, it is difficult to 
understand why wheat prices have continued so low and why 
they have not greatly advanced. That the ordinary workings 
of the law of supply and demand must soon result in higher 
prices seems certain. I believe that only unemployment here 
or refusal on the part of Europe to buy can keep wheat prices 
from going up. 

A REASONABLE SURPLUS DESIRABLE 

While anxious to go along with the Farm Board, I must in 
one respect take direct issue. If the farm marketing act can 
succeed only when farm crops fail, I am not for it, and it is 
worth no more than a Christmas tree after Christmas. 

WANT NO MORE CROP FAILURES 

My home State of Missouri has had but few crop failures. It 
is not a 1-crop State, and never puts all its eggs in one basket. 
Well, though, do I remember the terrible summer of 1901— 
summer of “lean kine and blasted corn ’’—when day after day 
and week after week there was the same brassy sky and con- 
Corn shriveled and twisted, pastures 
In the end, when the scant corn 


| crop had been gathered, the yield for the State was but three 





Touching the latter, in the 1930 report of the Secretary of | 


Agriculture we are told: 


By a curious coincidence, the agricultural situation, when the Farm 
Board began its work, was unusually free from difficulties due to 
surplus production. 


Expressing a similar view, and at a later day, in February of 
the present year, the Kansas City Star said: 


barrels, or 15 bushels, per acre. Missouri wants no more such 
years. It wants a surplus, with plenty to sell. 

Call me a board-baiter or a Hoover-plan hater if you will, I 
want you, my colleagues, to know that when I see on the daily 


| weather map out there in the Speaker's lobby favorable crop 
| conditions for Missouri I am as happy as an old-fashioned boy 


The present effort of the Federal Farm Board to sustain the wheat | 


market comes at an opportune time. 
FIVE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS MADE AVAILABLE 


So not only have conditions been favorable from the start but 
they continue so. And there are liberal funds, $500,000,000 for 
operations and $1,500,000 additional for salaries and expenses 
with which to begin. Now, $500,000,000 is a lot of money, half a 
dollar for every minute since the birth of Christ. 


| lectured about “blind production.” 


| knows that farming is in its very nature a gamble. 
It is a stag- | 


gering sum, but not a dollar too much if we could through its | 


proper use bring back to agriculture that prosperity so long 
promised. 
A BOARD OF ABLE MEN 


Added to the good start, the board has enjoyed generous good 


will. Almost everybody except possibly a few grain speculators, 
their sympathizers, and the more selfish of consumers have 


| support his family, and pay interest and taxes. 


with his first pair of boots. I want to see a bumper crop. 
Generally, the farmer has taken advice kindly, while all the 
time feeling that his great need is not for more advice but more 
price. I do not wonder, though, that he is a bit peevish now 
when he recalls that it seems only yesterday when a spokesman 
suggested that what was needed was for the farmer to go home 
and raise less hell and more hogs. 
TIRED OF BEING BLAMED 
The farmer is tired of being blamed. He is tired of being 
Experience, often bitter, 
has taught him that until we are able to foretell the seasons 
he must, in his crop work, produce more or less blindly. He 
In spite 
of all the urging to the contrary, he is going right on planting 
until somebody shows him how he ean let his land lie idle, 
He refuses to 


| believe that he can grow less and make more, raise nothing and 


become a millionaire. 
WHY FARMERS ARE CONFUSED 
No wonder the farmer is confused. On the one hand is a 
great Government agency warning him against surplus produc- 
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tion; on the other hundreds of experts to teach him how to 
increase crop production; prizes for acre yields of corn and ton 
litter of pigs here, and admonitions against overproduction 
there; baby beef clubs in the United States, and Government 
aid to the cattle-competing reindeer industry in Alaska. 

I believe in scientific agriculture, in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in our agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and our State boards of agriculture, the value of whose 
studies, scientific discoveries, teaching, and leadership can 
scarcely be overestimated. I do insist, though, that there ought 
to be less conflict between the various agencies and more econ- 
omy in many quarters, 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


When I read the agricultural outlook of the Bureau of Agri- | 


cultural Economics for 1930, a frank and honest discussion, I 
believe, | wished that my own farm might have been a machine 
farm. I do not mean a machine-operated farm. Rather do I 
have in mind a farm where, instead of growing crops, 1 would 
plant and harvest machinery. I say this because while predic- 


tions as to most all crop and livestock markets for the year | 


were pessimistic, the reader was told, “the general price level 
for farm machinery is expected to remain about the same as 
during the last four years.” That prophecy was perfect. As 
proof I here submit figures, just supplied by several farm- 
implement dealers in the district I represent: 


Comparative retail prices of agricultural implementa 





— Price 
Present | pice, | before 
price tone World 
: War 
Binds ; paint a $235.00 | $250.00) $125.00 | 
M owe “ ; eee 75. 00 | 85. 00 | 45. 00 
Walking cultivator Sahcag dahin SSatelleadil 38. 00 45. 00 16. 00 
Riding cultivator : aaa ones 18. 00 55. 00 30. 00 
Corn planter aS Jie Ssencenba 80. 00 | 90. 00 40. 00 
Waites BIOW CID itn tbdetin dhiteinwetseaas 21. 00 | 22. 50 12. 00 
Gang plow rast eeereeighwes anigitqna wh Qdiciimininsdliai 110.00 | 125.00 65. 00 
IR III 0 ach atnniaintemantniaaamnaien iieabababbilenn aSnaeal 105.00 | 150.00 | 70. 00 
Farm wagon : Kitenkdhaidpbhetinaieahent 125.00 | 160.00 | 70. 00 
' 


The Washington Post heads an editorial, Big Farm Ma- 
chinery Sales, and sees in these sales an effective answer to 
‘yolunteer spokesmen in Congress who have been stressing the 
alleged increasing distress among farmers.” Because sales by 
manufacturers of farm equipment to American buyers last year 
totuled more than $450,000,000 as against $400,000,000 a year 
before, the American farmer is represented as being better off. 


The facts, as everyone familiar with farming conditions knows, | 


are that the farmer has, because of prevailing high prices, put 
off buying new mechinery just as long as possible. After 10 
years of hard times, and when his old machinery will hold 
together no longer, he has been forced to buy. Much of this 
new machinery will be paid for with wheat now selling below 
the cost of production. 

Let the agricultural implement manufacturers, whose profits 
for 1929 were 27 per cent higher than for 1928 and 63 per cent 
higher than for 1927 lower prices here instead of shipping 
millions of dollars’ worth to Canada, the Argentine, and Russia, 
and we will have some farm relief. In buying farm machinery 
as almost everything else, the farmer needs a bigger dollar. 
Given this and a wider market, he will fare far better. 

ENOUGH JOKES FOR “AMOS AND ANDY” 


This takes us to the tariff. Whether we think of the Hawley- 
Smoot bill as a joke, a jimmy, or a javelin, the fact is that any- 
body who believes that it is going to fool the farmer is himself 
a jay. If Amos and Andy ever run out of jokes they can take 
the bulky tariff bill and from its hundreds of pages get enough 
to last them a long time. Of the tariff, the Daily Drovers 
Telezram, of Kansas City, says: “Check the tariff ‘n’ double 
check. The farmer gets it in the neck.” 

PRICES FALL AS TARIFF BILL PASSES 


Immediately following the passage of the Hawley-Smoot bill 
it was stated that the President would carefully study its “ com- 
plex provisions and obtain the counsel of experts and interested 
Federal departments,” probably reaching a decision within 10 
days. Instead, he did not even await the arrival of the bill at 








] Retail Commodities Drop in Slow Trade; Farm Board Loses $13,- 


000,000 in Cotton ; Cotton Prices Drop to Lowest of Year; July Wheat 
| at 99 Cents as All Grains Drop; Bottom Prices of Year Made Again in 
| Selling Wave in Chicago Pits; Corn Rushes Downward; Next Month's 
| Delivery of Oats Is Lowest Since 1922—Cash Rye Cheapest in 30 Years; 
Refined Sugar Price up; Vegetable Supply Gluts Market Here, Commis- 
sion Men Reject Many Carloads as Worth Even Less Than Freight; 
Waste Materials Suffer in Slump; Business and Commodity Drop Worst 
Setback, Official States; Tariff Changes, Several Nations Increase Wheat 
Duties; Cattle market steady to 25 lower, with vealers mostly 50 cents 
| to a dollar lower, hogs 10 to 20 lower, fat lambs 30 to 50 cents lower, 
with mature classes steady to a dollar lower; New England on Upgrade; 
|} Sees Right Time to Expand Chains; Urges Branch Banks to Curb Fail- 
ures—New England Told None Closed There When Farm Slump Shut 
| Many Others. 


Then in the New York Times of this morning is an account of 
the market following the President's assurance that he would 
sign the tariff bill: 

All Grains Close to Pre-War Levels; July Wheat Near Price of 1914; 
Corn Lowest Since 1926, Oats, With Two Exceptions, Since 1913, and 
Rye Since 1900; July Wheat to 95% in Chicago; Rallying Power 
Lacking. 


WORKS AGAINST WORLD GOOD WILL 


It is difficult to understand how at a time when modern 
methods of communication have brought the nations closer to- 
gether, when national amity and world good will are the watch- 
| words, when a commission in the creation of which President 
Hoover had such a large and commendable part is working to- 
ward the day of world peace, the United States should set up 
| the highest tariff wall in all history, and by creating ill will 
and resentment largely undo what other agencies are seeking to 
accomplish. 
| CAN NOT SELL UNLESS WE BUY 

If, as the Federal Farm Board says, the American farmer's 
problem is that of surplus production, what we need is a for- 
eign market, but which this tariff bill will go far to destroy. 
I feel that it is a little short of a crime to now hamstring the 
Farm Board by putting into effect a tariff that will make the 
disposition of farm surpluses more difficult of solution. I want 
the American farmer to have the home market just as far as 
possible, but am unwilling to have the foreign market closed to 
him. Europe needs much that we produce on our farms, but 
she can not buy unless she can sell. Failure on her part to buy 
from us need not necessarily represent retaliation; it may 
become an impossibility. 

Only a few days ago it was my pleasure to have dinner 

here in Washington with 14 journalists from foreign countries. 
On my right sat the representative from Switzerland. Dis- 
cussing the pending tariff bill, since passed, he said with feeling: 
“We want to buy from your people, but you are making it im- 
possible.” Then he added, “ The man with goods to sell should 
not kill his customer.” 

Already various European nations have raised their tariffs 
against American farm produce. Germany has raised the wheat 
tariff three times, and it is now equivalent to 97 cents a bushel. 
In France the tariff is 53 cents a bushel, in Italy 73% cents, 
and in Spain $1.10, including a suriax. Germany has recently 
extended her tariffs. While these refer directly to farm crops, 
the farmer suffers also when the European countries, unable 
to sell their manufactured goods, can not buy our foodstuffs. 


FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS HEAVY LOSSES 


On the day the tariff bill, long in the making, passed the 
House the Commerce Department gave out figures showing the 
United States foreign trade for May the lowest in a decade, and 
smaller than any month for six years. Foreign trade for the 
first five months of the year was lower than for any similar 
period since 1924, the reduction in our exports amounting to 
$446,746,000. 

Since the Iowa election the Dickinson victory has been rep- 
resented as an approval of the tariff. This I doubt. Rather 
would I credit it to Representative Dickinson's fine personality 
and his long and honorable record in the House, where he has 
served as a member of the Committee on Agriculture and other 
important committees. My belief is that the people of Iowa 
remembered the earnest, able, and persistent fight which he 





the White House but on Sunday announced that he would | made for the equalization fee, a fight in which he put his whole 
sign it. | heart. 


Significant and ominous are the headlines carried in the press 
following the passage of the bill. Take, for instance, some in 
the Washington Star of Sunday, “ Markets Decline as Tariff 
Passes,” and “Europe Arrayed Against United States Tariff.” 
And here are some heads or statements from the New York 
Times of Sunday: 


VIEWS OF FARMERS AND OTHERS 


If we seek a real expression as to how farmers feel on the 
tariff bill, we have but to turn to that petition representing 
3,000 farmers of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, who petitioned 
the President to kill the bill. Or, if this is not sufficient, we 
may note the poll taken by The Farmer, of St. Paul, and other 
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farm papers. Michigan alone voted that the President should 
sign the bill, while the results against show Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, 97 per cent; Iowa, 95; Missouri, 97; Illinois, 96; 
Indiana, 94; Nebraska, 93; and Kansas, 94. As to how the 
tariff would affect the public generally, we have the views of 
more than 1,000 economists, 15 of them from the University 
of Missouri, who oppose the bill. 
TARIFF ON WHEAT NOT EFFECTIVE 

In brief, I do not believe there is a Representative in Con- 
gress from an agricultural district who is satisfied with the 
tariff bill which the President signed to-day. Everyone knows 
that while experts have figured such and such per cent protec- 
tion for agriculture, and so much for industry, the farm tariffs 
are largely ineffective, while the rates for industry are fully 
effective. For instance, when the farm bill was being framed 
I asked officers of cooperative associations, large grain growers, 
economists, and others if it were possible, without some such 
set-up as the equalization fee or the debenture plan, to make 
the 42-cent tariff on wheat effective, and not one answered 
“Yes.” If the wheat tariff would work, then it is a “ measley 
shame” that the framers of this bill did not make the tariff at 
least a dollar a bushel. Either the wheat tariff will not work 
or the farmer was given scant consideration. 

STRAW STACKS AND STRAW HATS 


Then there is the tariff on corn, and we hear the big buga- 
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cipal source of our supply. I have spoken of the price of eggs. 
Let us say that the farm woman takes to town a case of eggs, 
30 dozen, sells them at 20 cents a dozen, and in turn buys sugar. 
She has $6 to invest. The tariff on the bag of sugar is $2, so in 
fact she gets $4 worth of sugar for her case of eggs, or only 
1344 cents a dozen. 
IF FARM BOARD HAD OPPOSED TARIFF 

Knowing, as they did, what was going on when the present 
tariff bill, so unfair to the farmer, was being framed, think what 
it would have meant had Chairman Legge and his associates 
come up on Capitol Hill and here done their best to call a halt, 
For one thing, the entire country would have applauded, would 
have applauded more heartily even than when the Barnes bunch 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce crowd was taken 
to a deserved cleaning. Right then, in common with every 


| Member of Congress from the Corn Belt, I would have shouted 


boo of competition from the Argentine, while official figures will | 


show that one Missouri county (and we have 114) grows more 
corn than the entire Argentine ships to the United States. 
And what shall we say of the increased tariff on straw, when, 


as everybody knows, the freight rates are now so high that | 


one can searcely afford to ship straw a greater distance than 
he can see from the top of the stack. There is, though, a 
straw on which the tariff works. The rate on straw hats has 
been increased in some instances by more than 100 per cent. 


} 


Especially will the buyer of cheap straw hats feel the increase | 


in price. A strange sort of farm aid, you say. So say all! 
TARIFF ON HOES, RAKES, AND SHOVELS 


Straw hats are not the only ones hit under the tariff bill. On 


wool felt hats the tariff in some instances runs as high as 184 | 


per cent. In short, a study of this bill shows that hundreds of 


items have been changed so as to increase prices of what the | 
average farmer must buy. For the first time the farmer finds | 


hoes, rakes, and shovels tariff taxed. Again, a strange sort of 
farm relief! Labor will feel the increased tariff on drills, bits, 
screw drivers, and pipe tools. The farmer buying rope will pay 
the increased tariff. School children will be further taxed in 
buying paints, colors, and much else. At Christmas time, too, 
they must pay the robber tariff on dolls and toys, on tinsels, on 
electric appliances, and on candles. Even Santa Claus has not 
been allowed to escape. 

The tariff on live poultry, like that on so many farm items, 
instead of representing added dollars will not even be “ chicken 
feed.” It looks like the tariff ought to work on wool, yet with 
the tariff unchanged, wool is now selling for less than half of 


for the entire Farm Board body, and especially the Hyde and 
Legge. 
CALLS TARIFF “A CALAMITOUS MEASURE” 

The higher tariff will serve as a stumbling block and make 
against the success of the Farm Board set-up. To those of 
you who led the fight for the farm marketing act in the hope 
that it might help, I submit that it was just good sense to vote 
against the Hawley-Smoot bill, of which the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat says: 

It is a calamitous measure and without an atom of good in It. As 
a farm relief measure, it is a complete failure 


There is no doubt in my mind but that the defeat of this bill 
would have done more for the farmer than has been accom 
plished or may be accomplished under the Federal farm market 
ing act. 

We hear a great deal of “ submarginal farms” and how these 
should be weeded out and the work on them discontinued. 
Mention a submarginal factory, though, and immediately there 
comes a demand that the tariff be fixed so as to make it profit 
able. This is the difference between the treatment given 
agriculture and industry. 

Frequently, when selfish interests are planning a new grab, 
we hear many expressions of love for labor and friendship for 
the farmer, while representatives of the capitalistic classes are 
seeking to hide in the shadows and put over steals. 

LABOR WELL PAID BECAUSE EFFICIENT 

High tariffs do not necessarily produce high wages but do 
compel the farmer and the laborer to pay higher prices for 
much that they buy. Let nobody be fooled by the oft-repeated 
claim that higher tariffs are primarily to help the wage earner 
Because of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill the laborer will pay 
more for the necessities of life. 

Labor in the United States is well paid because it is efficient 
and delivers the goods. It is where it is not because of any 


| generosity on the part of capital. It is there because it is organ- 


| 


what it did. The same might be said of eggs, yet farmers are | 


getting as low as 12 and 15 cents a dozen. 

On many minor crops, such as winter vegetables and semi- 
tropical fruits, the tariff may be made effective, at least during 
certain seasons, but on wheat, corn, pork, lard, and the like, 
upon which millions of producers depend, it will not work. 

Among the high farm schedules in the tariff bill are those 
on fish roe, maraschino cherries, figs, lemons and limes, ava- 
cados, shelled peanuts, green beans, mushrooms, and acorns. 
Think what it will mean to Corn Belt farmers, when they quit 
wheat and corn and go in for these crops! 

The dairyman, selling butterfat far below the old price, was 
not saved from a tariff on milk cans. Even the man who washes 
his own car—and most country cars know nothing about a “ car 


laundry "—must pay the increased tariff tax on the sponge he | 


uses, while the housewife was not even allowed tariff-free 
elothespins. 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS TAXED 


Yes, and the time will come when some member of tlie family | 
must go to the hospital for an operation, and here there will be | 


increased costs because of the tariff on surgical instruments. 
Nobody has been permitted to escape, not even the churches. 
HOW SUGAR TARIFF MAY WORK 


I have spoken of the ineffectiveness of much of the agricul- 
tural tariff. There is one place where it will work to perfec- 
tion. I refer to sugar, and just as soon as the present world 
oversupply, the largest ever known, has been wiped out, prices, 
due to the increased tariff, will rapidly advance. The rate in 
the bill is $2.40 per hundred, with $2 on sugar from Cuba, prin- 


ized and because it knows that “ eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” It might be added that although organized it, in this 
machine age, faces the danger ef being robotized. And man 
Was never any more made to be a machine than the Creator 
intended a machine to be a man. 

QUEER SORT OF FARM RELIFF 


I am about to conclude, but before I do I wish to submit a few 
questions and make two or three observations. I ask you, my 
colleagues from the Corn Belt: 

Is the agricultural marketing act what you, back in 1928, 
thought Mr. Hoover’s farm relief plan to be? 

Is the tariff bill, with the flexible provision and without the 
debenture but with more than 1,000 changes, mostly increases, 
your idea of limited revision? 

Would you, my colleagues from the Corn Belt, in your 1928 
campaign, have dared advocate a tariff on cement, brick, lumber, 
rakes, hoes, and shoes, then on the free list, as well as a higher 
tariff on sugar, as being a good way to help the farmer? 

OMISSIONS AND COMMISSIONS 


I know how earnestly many of you, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, have desired different legislation. I can appreciate 
how my Republican colleagues, among whom I count many of 
my best friends, have been influenced by the administration in 
power. Your party is in complete control. Not all of you, 
though, are any more responsible for all the omissions of this 
Congress than you are for all the commissions of the President. 

DECIDING MEASURES ON THEIR MERITS 


Most of you on the majority side have gone along with Mr. 
Hoover. So have I when I thought him right. I refused to 
vote to override his first veto, but helped pass the Spanish- 
American War veterans’ bill over his head. I would, if possible, 
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end war, but I am for those who suffer because of military 
service. It is too often true that: 
God and a soldier all people adore 
In time of war, but not before; 
And when war is over and all things are righted, 
God is neglected and the soldier slighted. 
PUBLIC GOOD ABOVE PARTY GAIN 


As to the work of this session, soon to end, I do not know 
how all the people may feel. It is not for me to speak for my 
colleagues or for another’s constituency. I do believe, though, 
that I know something of the sentiment in the district in which 
I was born, and where I have since lived, and which I have 
the honor to serve. In fact, I have heard from many of these 
fine folks. An outstanding citizen, a lifelong Republican, yet 
a mun who always puts the public good above party expediency, 
as all of us should, wrote in approval of my position on the 
farm marketing act: 

I want here 
to the 


to express my approval of your stand with reference 
farm relief bill You and I know that a farm relief bill 
without the equalization fee or debenture plan, or some equivalent to 
the tariff effective for the farmer, will be * 
we want is equivalent to manufacturers’ 
That, the eastern interests are fighting. 


ma ke 
What 
of the 


o 7 


of no value. 


farmer. 


Another leading Republican constituent, whose suggestions 
thousands of Missouri farmers have followed, has just written 
me: 

While you know 
short of a disgrace 


No; I can not believe that the pledge of equality for agri- 
culture has been kept. I do not believe that a tariff on cement, 
lumber, steel, and a thousand things that the farmer and his 
family have to buy represents a square deal, 

THE 


my voting habits, I do think this tariff bill nothing 


CENSUS AND RURAL LOSSES 

Because it 
convening of this Congress in special session more than a year 
ago, I conclude with the thought that while all are interested 
in good government a special appeal comes to farmers at this 
time, 

The census has just been taken. As a result of this census, 
and the reapportionment to follow, agricultural States and rural 
districts will lose from 20 to 40 Members, while the large popu- 
lation centers will gain in proportion. Never again will the 
farmer have an opportunity to so fully give expression to his 
views. Never again will his vote mean as much. As he goes to 
the polls, conscious of his coming loss of power, he should do so 
with a deep feeling of responsibility and definite purpose to 
put public good above mere party gain. In the meantime, it is 
our duty to call attention to conditions as they are. 

To sin by silence when 

We should protest 

Makes cowards out of men. 
The few who dare must 
Speak and speak again 

To right the wrongs of men. 

[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
California |Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this time to 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by putting in the 
Recorp a statement of the Secretary of the Interior as to the 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


adequate to repay the Federal Government the total expendi- 
ture called for in the Boulder Dam project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, what are the documents? 

Mr. SWING. Partly his statement before the committee and 
partly a letter addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Dealing with what? 

Mr. SWING. Dealing with the fact that these contracts, in 
his judgment, are sufficient to return to the Government the 
money to be expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks I desire first to challenge the statement of 
the distinguished Member from Kansas [Mr. Ayres], a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, who stated in his prepared 
remarks that it was shown by the hearings that the power 
business of the city of Los Angeles will have to meet obliga- 


tariffs for the benefit | 


was the condition of agriculture that led to the | 


| 
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tions under this contract alone—meaning the contract with the 
Government—within the next 50 years upwards of $350,000,000, 
of which about $47,000,000 will be within the next 10 years. 

It, of course, always sounds impressive to give the aggregate 
figure for a long period of time as, for instance, the expenditure 
of the American people for chewing gum over a period of 50 
years would, of course, sound like a very great expenditure. 

I have carefully read the hearings and am unable to find any 
place where there was any evidence presented to the committee 
to show that the city’s obligation under its contract with the 





| Government for the period of 50 years would be anywhere near 





$350,000,000, or even as much as one-half that amount. The 
total amount due the Government under all contracts for the 
entire output of firm energy for the 50-year period is only 
$327,866,350. (See Secretary of Interior’s tables, pp. 950-951 of 
the hearings.) 

The city’s obligation its to take and pay for only 37 per cent 
of the $327,000,000, which would be only about $125,000,000. 

This would be an annual payment of only $2,500,000 a year, or, 
to be exact, $2,427,070. (See Secretary Wilbur's testimony at 
p. 967 of the hearings.) The total cost of the machinery, which 
is to be repaid to the Government in 10 years, is given by the 
Secretary of the Interior as $17,717,000. (See pp. 1043 and 1052 
of the hearings.) The city’s share of the cost of the machinery 
would be about $10,000,000. If we add the cost of the trans- 
mission line which the city must build—but which may be built 
by the proceeds of a long-time bond issue instead of from reve- 
nue—we increase our expenditures by $25,000,000. (See testi- 
mony of Mr. Ely, p. 967 of the hearings.) If the cost of the 
transmission line is taken out of the city’s current revenues, 
then that $25,000,000 added to the $10,000,000 representing the 
city’s share of the cost of the machinery makes a total of 
$35.000,000 that would have to be paid in the next 10 years. 


Poo. 


| This figure would mean a payment by the city of $3,500,000 a 


year and would be, for the 10-year period, $12,000,000 less than 
the figure named by the gentleman from Kansas. Adding the 
$3,500,000 annual payment due on the cost of the machinery and 
transmission line to the $2,500,000 payment due the Govern- 
ment for energy, we would have a total of $6,000,000 per year 
during the first 10 years. 

However, the Price-Waterhouse audit of the accounts of the 
Bureau of Water and Power of the city of Los Angeles division 
of power and light for the year of 1929 shows a surplus from 
power revenues of $3,626,972. This was after the city had paid 
the Edison Co. $3,422,642 for energy purchased from the com- 
pany by the bureau and which amount under this contract 
would be available for payment on the obligations due the Gov- 
ernment, making a total amount available for payments to the 
Government for energy and on account of machinery and for 
construction of the transmission line of $7,094,614, or a surplus 
over and above the amount actually needed of nearly $1,000,000. 
(See testimony of Secretary Wilbur, p. 967 of hearings.) The 
year 1929 was no unusual year for the bureau, as the power 
business of the city had been producing an annual profit of 
$2,000,000 a year and more for a number of years prior thereto. 
The business and revenues of the bureau, of course, will increase 
with the population and number of consumers. It is a matter 
of record that Los Angeles has been one of the most rapidly 
growing cities in America. It, of course, will continue to grow 
in the future and the revenues of the bureau will grow with 
the city. 

I fail completely to see any problem in the Light and Power 
Bureau of the city of Los Angeles securing the necessary money 
to meet its contract payments due the Government in the future. 


| First, it will be buying electrical energy from the Boulder Dam 
basis on which he found his conclusion that the contracts are 


project at the wholesale price of 1.63 mills per kilowatt and re- 


selling it to its consumers at a retail industrial price of at least 


| from 6 to 8 mills per kilowatt. 


Certainly, this fact furnishes a 
reasonable basis to conclude that the bureau of light and power 
will be able to secure on the resale of the Government’s energy 
enough money to pay the Government its contract obligations. 
In the second place, the city is now paying the Edison Power 
Co. $6,000,000 a year for energy needed by the city’s consumers. 
Under the Government contract this large sum will be trans- 
ferred from the company to the Government in satisfaction of 
the obligations due the Government under its contract. This 
$6.000,000, as I have already shown, will take care of the amount 
due the Government for energy, estimated at $2,500,000 a year, 
the amount due the Government for repayment of the cost of 
the machinery, estimated at $1,000,000 per year for 10 years, and 
the cost of the construction of the transmission line, estimated 
at $2,500,000 a year for 10 years, leaving a surplus thereafter 
in excess of $2,000,000 a year. 

To show the basis on which the Secretary rests his conclu- 
sion that these contracts will return the Government’s money, 
I desire to add at this point extracts from the letter of the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior to the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, dated May 27, 1930. The Secretary therein said: 


(1) The power contracts between the United States and the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California, the city of Los Angeles, 
and the Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.) are adequate, in my 
judgment, to insure payment of all expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance of the dam and power plant incurred by the United States and 
the repayment within 50 years from the date of the completion of said 
works of all amounts advanced to the Colorado River Dam fund under 
subdivision (b) of section 2 of the project act for such works, together 
with interest thereon reimbursable under that act. This tinding ap 
plies to the contracts both as originally drawn and amended as sug 
gested before the committee. 

(2) The finding stated above is reported to you regardless of whether 
the city of Los Angeles, or only its department of water and power, or 
both the city and the department, as separate entities, are thereby 
obligated. 

(3) The finding stated in paragraph (1).would be reported to you re 


gardless of whether or not the Metropolitak Water District of Southern | 


California were thereby obligated. 

(4) So that you may have before you certain data which are pertinent 
to but not controlling of the above findings, I respectfully call your at- 
tention to the following extracts from exhibits introduced at the hearing 

(5) Revenue from 64 per cent of firm energy alone will more than re 
pay the entire estimated cost of the project in 50 years, exclusive of the 

25,000,000 allocated to flood control, 

The financial situation in case only 64 per cent of firm energy were 
paid for, and no secondary energy and no water sold, would be as 
follows : 

FINANCIAL OPERATION——BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 
(Table No. 4) 

Revenue from 64 per cent of firm energy only. 

No revenue from sale of water. 

No revenue from sale of secondary energy. 

Machinery investment repaid separately by lessees of power plant 
within 10 years. 

Repayment of $25,000,000 allocated to flood control, including interest 
charges thereon deferred. 

Repayment period 50 years, 

Revenue from sale of 64 per cent of firm energy at 1.63 

SE ER BE ih ete etcnintcitig cine . $209, 406, 100 
Operation and maintenance " $7, 132, 902 
Depreciation__-_ 8, 641, 293 
Interest charges on all exce pt ‘the $25,000,000 

allocated to flood control b 106, 289, 395 
Interest on accumulated deficit— ie 2, 74, 542 
Repayment (exclusive of flood contro 1) - 81, 273, 674 
Payments to Arizona and Nevada____-_-~_ 1,2 57, 658 

—_——__—_—_——_ 207, 309, 464 


2, 096, 636 


SE edussnemne 


with the minimum obligations of the city (37 per cent) and company 
) 


(27 per cent) and would be derived as follows: 


Table No. 4 


City of Los Angeles__ ght eh SEs otal enti 


_.--.--~ $121, 057, 666 
Southern California Edison Co 


88, 348, 434 


, Ee inbainat, . ne 
(6) There is, however, under these contracts a firm obligation to 
pay for 100 per cent of all firm energy, which would result as follows: 


FINANCIAL OPERATION, BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 
Table No. 1 

Revenue from 100 per cent of firm energy only. 

No revenue from sale of water. 

No revenue from sale of secondary energy. 

Machinery investment repaid separately by lessees of power plant 
within 10 years. 

Repayment period 50 years. 
Gross revenue from sale of energy at 1.63 mills per kilo- 


i bela lnc cnrch hb siecle dntiienintypapididchenapaibn eae . $327, 866, 350 
Operation and maintenance_........._._ $7, 262, 857 
RO CRIIOD icine eeennrdinigette tip 8, 875, 55: 
Interest charges on all except the $25,000,- 
000 allocated to flood control__...___-. 108, 107, 007 
Repayment (exclusive of flood control)_... 82, 674, 907 
Interest charges on flood control... 20, 981, 303 


Interest charges on accumulated deficit. 63, 973 





Repayment of flood contro]__._...__.--__ 25, 000, 000 
Payments to Arizona and Nevada_....... 46, 330, 881 
- 298, « 296, 181 
ia dicen cilia tcctetpiaide ccs nlinibcnticdpacde lnc atime 2 29, 570, 1 169 


Notrr.—If surplus is applied to repayment, the entire cost of the 
project would be repaid in about 43 years, 


In this case the revenue would be derived as follows: 





Table No. 1 
Cite of Lae ARGC icing ene ne eee aitienqeenle $121, 310, 549 
TE, EE binge tieweeskenminbaendadume 118, 031, 886 
Southern California Edison Co__...........---- tieerandl 88, 523, 915 
a aeeenenne tnoamacinamn Gilg OO OOO 





9 GRR. cs chides 
The income above stated for 64 per cent of the firm energy accords | 
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The revenue from all firm energy alone will repay the entire esti- 
mated cost of the project and give Arizona and Nevada an average of 
$450,000 per year each in addition te amortizing the flood-control 
allocation. 

In the 50-year period following completion of the dam in excess of 
$29,000,000 would be paid inte the Colorado River Dam fund from 
these power revenues, excluding revenue from water. 

The income stated ahove, from power only, would appear as follows 
if an average of 1,550,000,000 kilowatt-hours of secondary energy were 
taken in addition: 

Table No. 3 
City of Los Angeles -aeee $183, 626. O75 
Metropolitan Water District heen hci awucs 130,019. 50 
Southern California Edison Co ‘ “ ° 97, 510, ise 


Total___ ies bien 361, 148, 850 


In the 50-year period, in excess of $50,000,000 would be paid into 
the Colorado River Dam fund from these power revenues, excluding 
revenue from water, and the average annual payment to Arizona and 
to Nevada would be in excess of $550,000 each 

(7) The estimates of cost included in the above data are as follows: 
Estimated cost of Boulder Canyon project, exclusive of 

interest during construction z ; ... $109, 446, 000 


Interest during construction 1, 554, 000 


Total estimated cost . : .~ 121, 000, 000 
Amount added to cover cost of raising g dam 25 feet (Sibert 
Beard said higher dam can be built within original es 


ees ectinieenedieiaaiedh - as . 4, 392, 000 
125, 3v2, OU 
Less $25,000,000 allocated to flood control_........ 25, 000, 000 


100, 302, 000 
Less cost of machinery which is to be repaid separately 
in 10 years... bali sctidinin Rip é 17, 717, 900 
Net investment, exclusive of $25,000,000 allocated 
to flood control and investment in machinery 
These estimates of cost are made sufficiently high to include the 
following safety factors: 


82, 675, 000 


Per cent 
15 per cent allowed for contingencies In original estimates becomes 
7.5 per cent, due to fact that machinery is to be repakl 
separately 2 se — 17.5 
$4,392,000 added ‘to. cover “cost of 25-foot raise in height of dam 
(Sibert Board says higher dam can be built within estimates 
See IeW Giiibsncccane — £9 
Placing power plant on both sides of river will shorten tunnels 
and save $3,600,000 ee 3.5 
Additional head due to scour of river channel 20 feet... - 3.8 
29.0 
(8) It has been stated that income from firm energy allocated to the 
city and company would, alone, be adequate. The average annual pay 
ments for firm energy by each will be approximately 


si ininescctenes eds $2, 4: 


ahoetinenatonmntintindn tees eS l 


7. O70 
0, 180 


” 
‘ 


Company 


With reference to the amount of the city payment, please sce the 
inclosed extract from audit of the accounts of the city’s bureau of 
power and light for the year ending June 380, 1929, from which It 
appears that a surplus of $3,626,972.23 was available after payment to 
the Edison Co. for energy which Boulder Dam purchases will supplant 
in the amount of $3,422,642.37, or a total which would have been 
available for purchase of Boulder Dam energy of $7,049,614.60, as 
compared with an actual average bill due the United States for firnr 
energy of $2,427,070, and without, of course, depleting the bureau's 
surplus, built entirely out of power revenues, of $24,024,249.75. And 
see the certified Edison Co. statement that the Edison Co. carried to 
surplus $15,701,283.06 and had total assets of $361,266,756.34 

(9) “ Firm energy,” as used above, represents 4,330,000,000 kilowatt 
hours per year, upon completion of the dam, which will raise the water 
surface 582 feet, as authorized by the Sibert Board. This amount of 
firm energy will decrease at the rate of $8,760,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year due to upstream consumptive use of water. This estimate of 
available firm energy is based upon exhaustive hydrographic studies of 
the river and will not encroach on flood control. The annual decrease 
just stated is taken into consideration in the revenue estimates. 


I also desire to add a memorandum furnished me by the 
Interior Department consisting of the analysis of the Boulder 
Dam power contract. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE BouLper Dam Power ConTRACTS 

A lease with the city of Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Edison Co., and a contract for electrical energy with the Metropolitan 
Water District. 

GENERAL 

One bundred per cent of the firm energy generated at Boulder Dam 
is guaranteed to be paid for under these contracts, although 36 per 
cent for Nevada and Arizona, and 6 per cent for snraller cities must 
be yielded if demanded. The city’s ob'igation is 37 per cent (13 per 
cent for itself, 6 per cent for other municipalities, and one-half of the 
36 per cent allocated to the States until they use it) The company's 
obligation ig 27 per cent (9 per cent for itself and other ytilities, plus 
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pa ent for o half the unused State power until the States require 
The district's is 36 per cent The tote amounts received by the 
I d States under the two power contracts the power rates of 
1 \ for falling water g ration of firm 
‘ I d 0.5 mill for water for secondary energy, fixed under the 
cont continue to be justified by competitive conditions when the 
rea d as required by the act), will vary between $327, 
OOO ind $361,000,000, depending upon the quantity of secondary 
‘ nd stored w ‘Yr sold 
| Mi rol Water District is a municipal corporation now 
1” ties in Southern California, with an assessed valuation 
of $2,300,000,000 
y of I \ngeles now in the power 1 s and its total 
! for purchase of power from other sources which Boulder 
I) er ll supplant are in exe ft nounts which will be 
{ 1 State In th o f this power de- 
par t j ld $3,000,000 « i r its present surplus 
£20,000 000 
> ( ior a Edison Co, 1} i D xcess of $300,000, 
123,000 wkholders nd ‘ $50,000 consumers 
I } rat continue, performar by t ) es will anrortize 
ed ce vitl equired 50 years mn mpletion of the 
aa ! . J I ‘ i t I tte ol power, and 
r I f ! dary ery ed rier j ld 
larl performa y the Metropolitan W ‘ I trict and the city 
é ly 4 ‘ 1 if all othe allottees f will acconrplish this 
ilt Sin l performance by the compan nd by the district un 
d its powel a nt ts will suffice ey i ll other con 
tractors fail rhese statements are based on maintenance of the rates 
est hed in the wer contracts; these rates are, however, under the 
ti f section 5 of the act ubject to adjustment 15 years from the 
date f execution, and each 10 years thereafter, either upward or 
a nward s vy be ifled by conrpetitive nditions at distributing 
l s or competitive center 
the price s read ted, can not exceed the standard fixed by 
‘ vi at distributing points for competitive centers, 
t estimates necessarily conditioned on maintenance of the 
I ent prices of competitive energy 


In the event that only two of these three primary contractors per- 


form, postponement of amortization of some part of the flood-control 
illocation will be required, but such postponement is permissible under 
the opinion of the Attorney General 

rie rate fixed for storage of water for the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
tri i 25 cents per acre-foot 

On the basis of the rates now set and the estimated costs there will 





have been paid into the Colorado River Dam fund out of 
nues during the 


excess reve- 
50 years following completion of the dam, as provided 
in section 2 (b) of the act, between $29,000,000 and $66,000,000, depend- 


ing on the quantity of secondary energy and st« red water sold. 


During the same period there will have been paid to each of the States | 
of Arizona and Nevada, under section 4 (b) of the act, between $22,- 
000,000 and $31,000,000, depending on the same factors 

The amount which would be paid by the Metropolitan Water District 
for power and water under present rates, if they should continue to be 
justitied by competitive conditions, during tl 50-year period would 
vary between $115,000,000 and $130,000,000 The amount similarly 
paid by the city of Los Angeles and the smaller municipalities would 
\ y between $121,000,000 and $133,000,000, and the amount similarly 
paid by the utilities for their smaller allocation would vary between 
SSS COODL000 and Se 00 (000 

None of th contracts become effective until the first act of 
‘ gress making an appropriation for nstruction of the dam has 
become liw 
PARTICULAR PROVISIONS (REFERENCES ARE TO ARTICLES OF THE LEASE) 


Machinery, installation, repayment of cost, title, and recapture: As 





req by tion 6 of the act, title to the dam and power plant will 
f r remain in the United States 
M will t installed and owned by the United States (art 
\ mpensation for its use, the two lessees will pay an amount 
the cost thereof in 10 equal annual installments at the be- 
he e period, amounting to a prepayment of rent for the 
whole se period rhis is in addition to the charge for falling water. 
I er tl rrangen t no equitable interest in the machinery ever 
Vests ! n n tl ent of recapture no payment will be 
‘ the ‘ unt of the original i Nat 
a) I f é wer plant r} le A sey ] not joint 
’ separate n f Governn t-huilt 7 t to the city and 
t he ! n (art 10 operated parately by the two lessees 
‘ I l ervision of lire I ted by the Secretary 
1t 12 
r! two lessees will generate at cost for al her allottees (arts 
10, 12 The cost will be determined by the Secretary (art. 10-111, art. 
122) 
Ke ind rep! ment In articles 12 and 13 the lessees assume 
the obligation to ate and maintain the plant, including repairs and 
replacements, at their own expense, except that replacements made after 
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the last readjustment of rates will be considered at the end of the lease 


period and compensation made to the lessees for the unused life of such 
replacements. 


Provisions in favor of States: Under the allocation of energy made in 
articie 14, Arizona and Nevada are each ailocated 18 per cent, without 
the obligation to now contract for it. Each State may withdraw 
relinquish energy in any amount until its full allocation is in us 
six months’ notice if the 


and 
e, on 
amount required is 1,000 horsepower or 
less until it has withdrawn 5,000 horsepower in 


any one year, and 
on two years’ 


notice if larger quantities. Whatever right may be 
available to either State to execute a firm contract instead of 
cepting this drawback arrangement is left unimpaired. But 
a firm contract if, say, made for 
mipimum ol 


ac- 
under such 
s per cent of the energy, the 
ligation of the States over the 50-year period may be com 
pared with minimum payments expected from the 





Metropolitan Water 


District for 56 per cent of the firm energy, which amounts to 
$118,000,000, a firm obligation whether the energy is wanted or not. 


All the contracts of the States for electrical energy, like the contracts 


| other contractors, will be made directly by the Secretary and en 
forced by the Government director at the plant. G 


ot a 
neration for all 
allottees must be effected at actual cost, determined by the 

Either State may increase its allocation up to 22 per 


Secretary. 
cent after 20 





years if the other State does not take its full 18 per cent by that time. 
Generation for other contractors: Under article 14 the lessees under- 
take to gene it cost energy which the Secretary may contract to 






furnish to the 


s4 per « 


other allottees, as follows: Metropolitan Water District, 


nt of the firm energy plus all the secondary energy, plus first 
call on unused State allocations, all limited to use 


for pumping; 11 
smaller municipaliti 


s, 6 per cent of the firm energy; the States, 36 
per cent of the firm energy ] 





The city of Los Angeles generates, in addi- 
tion to these allocations, 13 per cent for itself. The company generates 
9 per cent for itself and other public utilities. The division of the 64 
per cent allocated California is in accord with agreements submitted to 
the Secretary by all these California interests on March 20 and April 7. 

Quantity and rates for energy: Firm energy is defined as 4,240,000,000 
kilowatt-hours (art. 15) based on a 575-foot dam and th 


best available 
studies of 


the river flow over the past 35-year period, decreasing an- 
nually not more than 8,760,000 kilowatt-hours, in 
creasing upper-basin use 
energy. 


anticipation of in 
Additional energy is considered as secondary 
Nevertheless, if the United States builds a higher dam and 
thus provides a greater quantity of firm energy it reserves the right 
to dispose of the excess to any municipality independently of the above 
allocations. ‘he rate for falling water for firm energy is 1.63 mills; 
for secondary energy, 0.5 mill (art. 16). 


These rates, as required by 
the act, 


will be readjusted at the end of 15 years and every 10 years 
thereafter, either upward or downward, as justified by competitive condi- 
tions at competitive centers but not to exceed the standard so fixed. 

Minimum annual payments—load-building provisions: A minimum 
annual payment is required of each contractor for the firm energy allo- 
cated, equivalent to the number of kilowatt-hours allocated to it multi 
plied by 1.63 mills. Nevertheless to provide an absorption period at the 
beginning of each lease period the requirement for the first year is fixed 
at 55 per cent of the ultimate obligation, for the second year 70 per cent, 
for the third year 85 per cent, and for the fourth year and subsequent 
years, 100 per cent. Energy taken in excess of these quantities will be 
paid for at the rate of secondary energy. 

Duration of the leases: Under article 9 the first energy available (ex- 
pected some time in advance of completion of the dam) shall go to the 
city, with the district commencing to take one year thereafter, and the 
company three years thereafter. Under article 26 all contracts termi- 
nate when the city contract ends, which means that the company is 
given a 47-year lease and the district a 49-year contract. Nevertheless, 
the rental paid by the company for its 47-year term is the same as that 
paid by the city for its 50-year term per kilowatt of capacity; that is, an 
amount equal to the cost of the machinery used (art. 9). 

Remedies of the United States: Under articles 19 and 20, generation 
of energy for any allottee in arrears must be stopped on demand by the 
Secretary. If the lessees themselves are in arrears more than 12 months 
or fail to furnish energy in accordance with the allocations to other 
contractors, the United States can enter and operate the plant and, on 
two years’ notice, terminate the lease and make other disposition of the 
power, subject to a 10-year right of redemption under the lease. The 
lessees’ prepayment of rent for the whole 50-year period in the first 10 
years (art. 9) leaves the United States in possession of the machinery 
as a substantial guaranty of performance. 








A provision for posting of security bond when and if required by the 
United States is inserted in the district contract, as it provides no 
machinery. 

Monthly payments and penalties: Under article 18 power bills must 
be paid monthly subject to a 1 per cent penalty per month in arrears, 

Interruptions in the delivery of water: Under article 21 the United 
States is not liable for interruptions in the delivery of water caused by 
drought, act of God, etc., but the power bills are reduced to the extent of 
such interruptions. All contracts are made subject to the Colorado 
River compact, subordinating the use of water for power to use for irri- 
gation, flood control, navigation, etc. 
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Measurement and record of energy: Records of energy generated and 
its distribution to the various allottees are to be kept by the lessees and 
reported monthly (arts, 22, 23). Meters will be Government tested and 
inspected. 

Inspection by the United States: Full right of entry and inspection 
of all machinery and books is reserved by the United States (art. 24). 

Transmission: The city agrees to transmit for the district and the 
smaller municipalities. The company agrees to transmit for the other 
utilities. Transmission for the States will be a separate problem, as 
the lines will run in different directions from those of the city, company, 
and the district (art. 25). 


Title to remain in the United States: Under article 27 title to the 


dam, power plant, and incidental works, as required by section 6 of the | 


act, remain in the United States forever. 


| ground situated at the southeast 


Power reserved for United States: Five thousand kilowatts from each | 


lessee is reserved for the United States for construction purposes on this 
or other dams (art. 28). 

Use of public lands for transmission lines, as provided in the 
(sec. 5), is permitted (art. 29). 


act | 


Claims of the United States have priority over all others, as required | 


by section 17 of the act (art. 30). 
Contracts between the city and the company now in force are modified 


so as to remove any restrictions on either of them from entering into 
this contract with the United States (art. 31). 


Transfers of interests under these contracts are forbidden without the 
Secretary's consent (art. 32). 


The contracts are subject to the Secretary's rules and regulations, 


with a right of hearing to the contractors before modifications are | 


made (art. 33). 

Agreement is subject to the Colorado River compact (art. 34). 

Arbitration of disputes between contractors is provided, and also the 
procedure for arbitration between the United States and contractors, if 
both the United States and the disputant agree to arbitrate (art. 35). 

Performance by the United States and contractors is made contingent 
on appropriations (art. 36). 

Modifications in favor of one contractor shall not be denied to another 
(art. 37). 

Members of Congress are excluded from benefits in the contracts, 


except as shareholders of corporations, in accordance with specific statu- 
tory requirement. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozzer}. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I ask 
you to help me save $25,000 to the Treasury of the United 
States. A message came this morning from the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President, recommending an increase in the 
appropriation for a public building at Trenton, Mo. The orig- 
inal authorization was for $75,000. They are now seeking to 
increase the appropriation to $100,000, the extra $25,000 to be 
available for the purchase of a site in place of the one now 
owned by the Government. 

In about the year 1909 the Federal Government purchased a 
site for a public building in Trenton, Mo. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the property cost approximately $6,000. There was, as 
is usual in cases of this kind, considerable opposition to the site 
selected; but there was general acquiescence by the great mass 


of the people of Trenton, who were anxious to secure a Fed- 


eral building. Trenton is a city of about 8,000 population, a 
railroad center, and the county seat of Grundy County, one of 
the most productive and progressive sections of Missouri. The 
World War came on before Trenton could be included in an 
omnibus public building bill. As you know, the war stopped 
public building, and after peace came, practically no Federal 
building projects were authorized for many years. When we 


did begin a public-building program the old omnibus-bill method 


was abandoned and each proposal had to be considered on its 
merits. 


Finally Congress authorized an appropriation of $75,000 for a 


public building at Trenton. In this I had a modest part. With | 


this authorization there was no reason why Trenton should not 
get its building under way. But there was still some dissatis- 


faction over the site and some suggestion that the question of | 


location be reopened. But the conservative and far-seeing busi- 


ness men Of Trenton quickly realized that it would be a mistake | 


to reopen the question as to the site. With commendable energy 
the business and professional interests went to work to compose 


all differences as to the location of the Federal building. The | 


chamber of commerce, Rotary Club, and other business and 
civic organizations joined hands with the rank and file of the 
splendid citizenry in bringing about an agreement in favor of 
having the Government building constructed on the site which 
the Government had owned for more than 20 years. 

Actuated by a spirit of civic pride, and earnestly desiring to 
promote the welfare of their beloved city, the people of Trenton 
reached an agreement which reflected the wishes of practically 
the entire population. A petition was drawn requesting the 
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Government to proceed with the construction of the Federal 
building on the site then owned by the United States, and in 
this document the signers expressly withdrew all objections 
they had ever had to the site and requested that any and all 
objections theretofore filed be ignored and considered as with 
drawn. This was signed by 90 per cent of the business and 
professional men of Trenton—in fact by an overwhelming ma 
jority of the representative citizens of Trenton. This document 
was filed with the department at Washington and was, in words 
and figures, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Government did, 


about the year 1909, 
become the purchaser 


and is now the owner of a certain lot or tract of 
corner of Seventh and Main Streets, 
Trenton, Mo., the same having been selected and purchased as a site 
for the erection of a post-office building in Trenton; and 

Whereas certain opposition to the use of such site for the erection 
of a post-office building has heretofore aris¢ 
opposed by certain business interests in Trenton, as well as citizens 
of Trenton and the patrons of the Trenton post office, 
desired by the undersigned to indicate that all opposition to said loca- 
tion and site for said proposed post-office building on the 
undersigned has disappeared. 

Now, therefore, the undersigned 





, and the use of such site 
ind it is now 
part of the 


hereby agree to, and with each 
other, that the present site and tract of ground owned by the Govern 
ment for the purpose of erecting a post-office building in Trenton is 
in all respects satisfactory and any and all protest or opposition by 
of the undersigned at any time heretofore mad 
and all the undersigned 


any 

is hereby withdrawn, 

hereby express their wish and desire that 

post-office building be promptly erected in Trenton, on the present site, 

and hereby agree that any and all former communications, letters, or 
statements in opposition to said site be ignored 

Dated at Trenton, Mo., this 14th day of June, 1929 

Henry M. Hieman, wholesale grocer; Ott Stein & Bros., general 

merchant; H. F. Hoffman, Real Estate Investment Co.; 

T. N. Witten, hardware; W. W. Alexander, banking; B. 8. 

Drummond, retired farmer; Joseph L. Nichols, retired mer 

chant; W. H. Winningham, M. D.; J. E. Todd, minister; 

Hubbell Theater, R. Josephson; Alex Young 

B. L. Ellis, real estate: J. C. Newman 

Foster, dairy 


a 


coal dealer; 
farmer: Charles 
; E. C. Ambrose, M. D.; C. C. Ebbe, contrac- 
tor; H. Swartz, merchant; John R. Merrill, clothing mer- 
chant; B. J. McGuire, druggist: G. W. Belshe, M. D.; 
Court P. Allen, insurance and abstract ; C. G. Cisco, property 
owner; O. G. Haley, merchant; F. W. Shipman, loan and 
insurance; Mrs. Roy Burkholder, Maytag Washers; Frank 
Reed, jeweler; Gail C. Flesher, sheet metal works: F 


iir 
Drug Co., druggists; Scott Bros., grocers 


: Trenton Coal Co., 
; W. B. Crockett, modern shoe shop; 
A. T. Barton, grocery and meats; J. L. Austin, wholesale 
grocer; G. N. McGee, lumberman; Gipson Furniture Co., 
retail furniture; J. C. Penney Co., department store; C. F. 
Wettstein dentist ; Henry Wettstein estate, by C. \'. Wettstein; 
Walters’ (Inc.), ready-to-wear; R. J. Green, Farmers’ Bank; 
Farmers’ Bank, R. J. Green, cashier; Frank Vincell, banker; 
J. M. Webster, banker; E. E. Shields, grocer; Lafe Gee, 
property owner; E. G. Kathan, druggist; L. O. Graham, 
grocer; Paul R. Comstock, Hudson-Essex dealer; R. W. 
Allardice, coal dealer; Trenton Home Oil Co., oil; John B. 
Crooks, oil company; Dale 8. Hoffman, retail dry goods; 
G, H. Titcomb, merchant; Frank E. Lafferty, merchant; 
H. H. Higgins, merchant; Bailey De Vaul, merchant; Ray 
Thomas, oii business; C. R. Rensch, oil station; Fischer 
Bakery, bakery; O. R. Rooks, physician and 
Chappel Bros., furnitur company; Thompson & Gass, 
produce company; Fred Still, grocer; J. H. Geatz, 
ing and dye works; W. M. Simpson, bakery; 
Simpson, bakery: F. H. Wallace, machine 
field Produce, dealer, feed, and produce; Herman 8, 
Gould, silver bowl: Claude Belshe, city property ; 
Carrie Roh, millinery; Harts Café, café; Perry Smith, con- 
tractor; Elza Walker, barber shop; Trenton National Bank, 
by Joseph Martin, president; Joseph N. Martin, banker; 
Band Box Millery, merchants; Della V. Stroud, Elk 
Hotel; Gillespie Barber Shop, barber shop 


W. O. Garvin, president 


surgeon ; 


clean- 
John 
shop; Hat- 


Gardner-Skinner, 
electric company; Gardner Flesher, coal company; RB. J. 
Martin, American Express agent; Republican 


limes new 
paper; F. A. Neighbors, druggist; Trenton Trust Co., bank 
ing; J. E. Neely, physician; L. J. Lime banker: Earl 
Wanamaker, dentist; T. E. Moore, physician; William Kob 
ertson, hardware; Trenton Hardware Co hardware H. 
E. Brown, bardware; M. J. Furlong, clothier; Furlong-La: 
rison Clothing Co., clothing; Gus Winters, property owner, 
Frank Harrison, clothier; W. E. Pennell, jeweler; Elmer 


J. Smith, clothier; John T. Pratt, shoe retailer; B. ¢ 
Nichols, retired merchant; Maude B. Nordyke, bookkeeper ; 
J. B. Wright, physician; EB. P. Bean, grocer; F. C. Depuy, 
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grocer 


Oil ¢ 
ell 
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Motor Co garage: T 
greases: W. A 
Felephone J. G,. Sigler, district 


Motor & 
Wingate, grocer; 
Riggs 
Sales 


Timmons mmons 
gneoline ils nad 
munager - 
Motor 
p. shee repairing; Hill 
shop; W. E 
Farmers 


manufacturing ice livde 
‘ B Asman Shoe Sho 
grocer Hickman McReynolds 
ow net H. M. Coop 


llomer 


Stone 
arper 
t, property grocer ; 

Morris, 
Myers, 


county 


e Exchange Browning: J. I 
ly bF. Warren 

M. Il. Mooney, re« 
Morris 


is 


county 
cirenit 
clerk ; 
Layson, 
r, Blanche 
Nisbeth, 
Harry Whor 
owner: Chase & 
billiard hall; Mrs 
manager; Wiggins 
estate; R. F 
Press, print 
son & Co billiard hall; 
tedford, druggist; Dr. G. C 
coustable ; J. E. Foster, Trenton 
Ira W. McRae, osteo- 
retired conductor; Fred Guiles, real 
; Clyde Maxwell, 
Drummond, banker ; 
Lumber lumber ; 
Jas. T. Menefee, 
medicine: John C. Hall, re- 
hant; W. W. Hall, retired bricklayer; Helen M. 
housekeeper; Hlarve Hall, brick mason; R. E. Kava- 
Cutlip, retired; I. A 
theater; Earl 1 
Knight, judge 
court reporter; H. J. Bain, lawyer; G. E 
G. M. Wolz, banker; 8. F. Hoffman, merchant; H. O 
restaurant: Mrs. M. S. Snyder, resident; G. B. 
Bottling Works; | Whitnell, insurance; F. A 
accountant 


judge lenia 
order ; W. M. Morris 


county clerk; Thomas J 


probate 


deputy 
£ ttorney Harry Witten perty own 


ysunty iperintendent ol schools 0 i’ 


Chevrolet dealer; S. E. Stroff, property owne1 


Oscar Morri 
lireld Ro 
Auto 
! le shop; EL R 
Ilattield transfer 
ing office nd 
Lee Clapp 

(lark, dentiat 


Shoe 


ton groceries r property 


furniture I 


ertso! 


lord. enfe (rane Supply 


op. ta Sheety ren 


company: Grand River 
Keste 
tioneer; W. L 

Andy Welch 


Ray Densiow 


supplies 


Stor secretary ; 


Gieo. Benjamin 
estnte John I 


Sam 


path 
Drummond 
music store Mos 
i 7 MeMullen, mx 
John <A real and 
plumber; k. A. Duffy, doctor of 


justice of 
A. 
Grundy 


butcher: 
rchant Co., 


Jones estate loans ; 
tired me 
Hall 
naugh, lawyer ; 
M. W. Hubbell 
heating; A. G 


Geo 
Buckley, plumbing 
court; Mae James, 


Woodruff, lawyer ; 


circult 


Simons, 
(oca- ocn 
Lane, 

STATE OF Missouri 
County of Grundy, ss: 
I hereby certify that the 
Original instrument this day 
Dated at Trenton, Mo., 


foregoing is a and 
exhibited to me. 
this 29th day of July, 1929 
Court P. ALLEN, 
Notary Public for Grundy County, Mo. 
1932. 


true correct copy of 


M r 


1 expires 


It will he 
individuals or 
in the city. In fact, only a very few business men withheld 
their signatures from this instrument. It undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the great mass of people in Trenton. 
This 
to aid in securing a release of the appropriation so that work 
on the new building could commence at Lest I forget, I 
want to that the foregoing document was signed by prac- 
tically every business or professional man in Trenton who had 
previously opposed the present site. It was in name and fact 
u “get-together agreement” by which all previous differences 
were composed, and all agreed to work together for the build- 
ing which was to be constructed on the old site. 

Be it said to the credit of the good people of Trenton that 
practically all of them “stood hitched” and kept faith with 
their neighbors and have used their influence in favor of the 
present site. With the great majority of the people who signed 
this document their promise was as good as a Government bond, 
and, esteeming a name more to be desired than great 
riches, they did not quibble or equivocate; they did not seek 
an avenue by which they could the obligations of the 
foregoing covenant; they did not lay awake at nights planning 
how they could “right about face” and nullify 
into which they had entered with their neighbors. When the 
document to which I have called your attention was signed, it 
reflected the the people of Trenton and it 
their present wishes, 


July 1, 


observed that this instrument 


was signed by 178 


once, 
sas 


good as 


ex ape 


desires of 


In composing their differences in reference to the location of | 


only | , 
| ton, had now been obviated. 


the proposed public building the good people were not 
actuated by a desire to put an end to strife but they realized 
the material welfare of the city would be promoted by getting 
the Federal building as quickly as possible. There was another 
compelling reason. Across the street from the county courthouse 
and the Government site a company had proposed to erect a 
5-story hotel, to cost approximately $250,000. The hotel was 
much needed, and the public-spirited people of Trenton were 
anxious to see the hotel built. It has been represented to me, 
and I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the information, 


| “pulls the wires” 


Shirley, salesman ; | 
and | 


Fisher, | 


firms, representing all lines of business activity | 


instrument Was called to my attention and I was requested | 


| office 
| you to insist on Post Office Department releasing $75,000 appropriation 
the agreement | 


reflects | 
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that those promoting the new hotel would not 
enterprise unless and until they were «assured 
public building would be erected on the present site. I under- 
stand that this assurance was given, at least so far as the 
people ot Trenton were able to control the action of the Gov- 
ernment. The hotel has been constructed and is a credit to 
the city. It is, as I have stated, across the street from the 
county courthouse, and the courthouse adjoins the present 
public-building now owned by the Government. If the 
Federal building is constructed on the present site, the new 
5-story hotel, the courthouse, and the Federal building, across 
the street from each other, will constitute a section of which 
the people will be proud, 

Recently a movement was launched to reopen the question of 
site for the Federal building. It is not supported by the people 
of Trenton. It is not favored by any considerable part of the 
population. It is the pet child of one man, who by his action 
has assumed an attitude of hostility toward the great majority 
of the people of Trenton. He opposes the present site and 
wants the Government to buy another—preferably one in which 
one of his close relatives has an interest. This man stands 
practically alone in his demand for a new location for the 
Trenton Federal building. He is seeking to thwart the will 
and defeat the wishes of an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Trenton. He is relying on “a pull” and on nothing else but 
“a pull” to defeat the public will, Seemingly indifferent 
to the interests and welfare of his home city, he ruthlessly 
and, in effect, says “the public be damned.” 

When the people of Trenton settled their differences over the 
location of the Federal building this gentleman fell in line, and 
on July 26, 1929, sent to a Cabinet officer the following message : 
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undertake 
that the 


the 
new 


site 


Erection of $250,000 hotel on present Trenton hotel site cures defect 
in location of post office on Government lot with me. Confident it does 
with over 90 per cent here. Will appreciate it if you will urge Gov- 
ernor Bartlett to get behind immediate construction of building. Hope 
you fully with my position. Please wire me to-day you 


agre 


what 


will do. 


So it would seem that on July 26, 1929, the gentleman who is 
now turning heaven and earth to get a new location for the 
Trenton building at a cost to the Government of something like 
$25,000 was then satisfied with the present location. He said 


| that the erection of the $250,000 hotel cured defect as to location 


of post-office building. If the situation was “cured” then what 
has happened to “uncure” it? Could the fact that he sees a 
chance to have the Government buy a new site, of which a close 
relative owns a part, have had anyvhing to do with the gentle- 
man’s change of heart? ° 
Please note the zeal of the gentleman as reflected by his mes- 
sage. He says that the building of the hotel will not only correct 
the defect in location of post office so far as he is concerned 
but also in the minds of 90 per cent of the Trenton people. 
With the spirit and intrepidity of a crusader he demands that 
First Assistant Postmaster General Bartlett release the funds 
for the Trenton building. And yet this same gentleman has 


| sneceeded in convincing the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral that the 


building. 

But the gefitleman who has upset the Trenton apple cart, was 
not content to send just one message to bring about the construc- 
tion of the Federal building on the present site, but in the zeal 


Government needs a new site for the Trenton 


| of a new convert he sought to exert his influence far and wide. 
| He not only enjoyed the confidence of Cabinet officers, but Repub- 


lican national committeemen were not immune from his subtle 
charm. And so on July 26, 1929, he sent to a national commit- 
teeman, in care of the Metropolitan National Bank, Washington, 
DD. C., the following ex-cathedra epistle: 

Guaranteed erection of new $250,000 hotel at Trenton close to post 
site owned by Government cures defect in location. Urge 
for building as we desire contract let; let and construction to begin 
within 60 days if possible. Please wire at my expense result promptly 
as we have unusual interest in work under way. 


Here we have another admission from the “ stormy petrel” of 
Grundy County that whatever objections had previously been 
urged against the site selected for the Federal building in Tren- 
A reasonable construction of the 
message justifies the conclusion that the sender would never 
have another happy day unless work on the now Government 
building was begun in 60 days. He not only suggested but 


| insisted on the $75,000 being made available immediately, so 


Unele Sam could begin construction of the new post office on the 
site which he now says is unsuitable. 

This gentleman recently saw a great light. Perchance he lay 
awake many nights pondering over the location of the Federal 








| 
| 
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building in Trenton. Perhaps he feared that he had done pos- | 
terity a grave injustice by sanctioning the erection of the | 
Government building next to the court house and the $250,000 | 
hotel. 

In any event, the gentleman experienced a change of heart, 
and he made a pilgrimage to Washington to persuade the de- 
partments that the present site is unsuitable and unsatisfactory, | 
and perhaps he may have diplomatically suggested another site 
of which a near relative is part owner. | 

It might be well for the gentleman to poll himself so the 
people of Trenton may know where he stands, and why a site 
that was “cured” and satisfactory last July is now unsuitable 
and unsatisfactory. What has chilled the gentleman’s enthu- 
siasm for the old site? Last July he was falling over himself 
to have work begin on the building which was to be located on 
the lot that the Government has owned for more than 20 years. 
Verily— 

He weaves in and weaves out, 
And leaves the people all in doubt, i 
Whether when he made the track, 
He was going out or coming back. 


But we must give the gentleman credit for getting results 
In response to the second message to which I have referred Mr. 
National Committeeman wrote the following letter: 

Mr. Arcn COLEMAN, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CoLeMAN: I will appreciate very much if you will urge 
the immediate release of the $75,000 allotment made by the Building 
Committee for the new post office at Trenton, Mo. The people at 
Trenton are very anxious for the building to get under way, and cer- 
tainly need the new building. 

This allotment was made about six months ago by the First Assistant 
Postmaster General Bartlett, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Schumemann, and Mr. Martin, of the Budget. | 


But the king maker of the Grand River Basin did not con- | 
tinue steadfast in the path he fain would follow. He has been | 
running in reverse for some weeks, and as a result, he had set 
in motion a train of events, which if not curbed will take 
$25,000 out of the Treasury of the United States and put the 
Trenton Federal building in a location where nine-tenths of the | 
Trenton people do not want it. He has worked his will, and 
now department heads and bureau chiefs place their O. K. on his 
proposal, the people of ‘Trenton to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A few days ago, when it became known in Trenton that Con- 
gress would be asked for an additional appropriation of $25,000 | 
to buy a new site for the Trenton public building, the people 
of Trenton voiced their righteous indignation. These good 
people are satisfied with the old site, and they vigorously oppose 
a new location. They resent being exploited and treated con- | 
temptuously by departmental heads and bureau chiefs. They 
know where they want their public building, and they do not 

rant it where the Post Office Department is trying to put it. | 

Trenton people have talked with me over the phone and have 
sent me numerous messages protesting against the arbitrary 
action in abandoning the present site and seeking to place the 
building in the busiest corner of the city. The building is sup- 
posed to serve the people of Trenton and seemingly they should 
have something to say where it shall be located. The following 
message was received by me to-day: 





TRENTON, MO., June 17, 1930. 
Hon. RALPu F. Lozirr, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Herewith petition signed by 90 per cent of principal business interests 
presented to for present owned site. Signed: J. B. Wright, Claude 
Belshe, H. B. Brown: 

Whereas the United States Government did about the year 1909 
become the purchaser and is now the owner of a certain lot or tract 
of ground situated at the southeast corner of Seventh and Maine Streets, 
Trenton, Mo., the same having been selected and purchased as a site 
for the erection of a post-office building in Trenton; and 

Whereas certain opposition to the use of such site for the erection of 
a post-office building has heretofore arisen and the use of such site | 
opposed by certain business interests in Trenton, as well as citizens of | 
Trenton, and the patrons of the Trenton post office, and it is now desired 
by the undersigned to indicate that all opposition to said location and 
site for said proposed post-office building on the part of the undersigned 
has disappeared ; 

Now therefore the undersigned hereby agree to and with each other 
that the present site and tract of ground owned by the Government 
for the purpose of erecting a post-office building in Trenton is in all 
respects satisfactory and any and all protest or opposition by any of 
the undersigned at any time heretofore made is hereby withdrawn, and 
all the undersigned hereby express their wish and desire that a post- 
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office building be promptly erected in Trenton on the present site and 
hereby agree that any and al! former communications, letters, or 


state 
ments in opposition to said site be ignored. 
Dated at Trenton, Mo., this 14th day of June, 1930 
(Name, business or profession.) 
Claude Belshe, city property; Trenton Hardware Co.; H. E 


Brown, hardware; Lillie Martin, stenographer; Court P 


Allen Co., insurance; Gladys Casebeer, abstracter: Clarence 
Summers, railway postal vlerk; W. H. Winningham, M. D 
and surgeon; Phena Baker, doctor's assistant; G. R. Kesters 


billiard parlor; T. H. White, Grand River Press, proprietor ; 
L. J. Limes, Trenton Trust Co.; A. H. Drummond, Trenton 
Trust Co.; Stephen Van Cleve, tinner; C. G. Cisco, druggist; 
Heiman Wholesale Grocery Co.; H. M. Heiman, wholesale 
grocer; Fred Guiles, retired barber; BE. B. Gillaspie, barber; 
Dickinson Theater; Dick Curry; Grover C. Johnson: H. O 
Fisher; R. P. Hill, grocer; D. M. Pond, traveling salesman ; 
J. CC. Collier, property owner; F. A. Lane, wholesale grocer; 
Huel Gee, farmer; Flavel Gee, farmer; T. BE. Vail, merchant; 
Jno. W. Black. salesman; Leo Covksey; John Schmitt; M 
Taylor; Timmons Motor Co., garage; Timmons Motor & Oil 
Co., gas, oil, and grease; Wm. C. Timmons, mechanic; 
Harley Flesher, mechanic; James H. Timmons, property 
owner; Margaret Fisher, bookkeeper; Edith Cornwell, book 
keeper; Brandon Cannady, bookkeeper; W. W. Alexander 
Trenton Trust Co.; William Robertson, hardware; I. E 
Arnold, stock buyer; W. F. Casebeer, farmer; F. O. Weed, 
farmer; E. L. Nordyke. farmer; Joe Embry, farmer; R. D 
Kelso, farmer; O. T. Ellington, farmer; Nina Hatfield, 
bookkeeper; S. EB. Stroff, dispatcher, €., R. I. & P.; F. M. 
Talley, retired; Joe Whitney, farmer; Julian Whitney, 
farmer; Kenneth Whitney, farmer; R. W. Crane, real 
estate; Clyde McCallum, clerk; Geo. H. Hubbell, attorney ; 
M. J. Furlong, clothier; Furlong-Harris Clothing Co., retail 
elothiers; Roy Renfro, oil station; Luther Rosson, laborer ; 
M. & K. Service Station; C. G. Brummett, salesman; L. V 
Carr, filling station; T. O. Horn, contractor; Chester Horn, 
blacksmith; Packer & Wheeldon, contractors; Gardner & 
Skinner Electric Co., by C. W. Skinner; C. L. Dowell, mer 
chant; E. R. Sheetz, real estate; Bertha E. Sheetz, 
physician; Geo. M. Todd, deputy sheriff: W. H. Rader 
farmer; W. Detennoncourt, insurance; Jas. T. Menefee, 
plumbing and electric; Harts Café; D. H. Faller, property 
owner; Mrs. D. H. Faller, property owner; Johnson Pr 
duce, poultry house; H. Swartz, feed dealer; B. L. Ellis, 
real estate; L. D. Brummitt, clothier: Elmer J. Smith, 
elothier; H. 0. Foster, salesman; Gece. BE. Mapes, salesman ; 
Ott Stein, merchant; H. Stein Sons, general merchant; 
Alex Young, coal dealer; Chas. A. Foster, dairyman; B. S 
Drummond, retired farmer; Abe Stein, merchant; Edward 
Stein, merchant; A. A. Gentry, physician; J. T. Drummond 
justice of the peace; A. F. Welch, constable; B. J. MeGuire. 
financing; Chas. Bickel, farmer; Fosters Shoe Store, J. E 
Foster, N. M. Foster: Barrington Paris, H. C. Bowling 
Western Union Telegraph; H. J. Bain, lawyer; G. N. McGee 
Lumber Co., lumber, retail: G. N. McGee: D. 8. Hoffman Co., 
merchant; D. S. Hoffman, merchant; J. B. Wright, surgeon; 
M. B. Nordyke, secretary; Mildred Wisdom, housekeeper ; 
Mae Hill, housekeeper; Roy L. Scott, mechanic; Elizabeth 
Scott, housekeeper; Jessie Irving, nurse; Ruth Vanderpool, 
nurse; Anna Ratliff, nurse; R. L. Parmenter, manager 8. H 
Kress & Co.; N. D. Snyder, mechanic; Mrs. S. A. Snyder, 
retired housekeeper; Comutoe Motor Co.; Paul Comstock; 
Cc. C. Ebbe, contractor; Noel Hatfleld, conductor; W. P 
Moore, insurance, Equitable Life, New York; J. V. beacham, 


dispatcher, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie: Mrs. Geo. 
Stablein; Mre. Geo. N. McGee, vice president G. N. McGee 
Lumber Co.; Garfield E. Mead, Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific; Uhop Painter; Paul Walton, manager Crane Auto 
Supply; Auto Supply Store; J. E. Parker; Reta Carrie 
Rogers Clark, publisher Republican Times, newspaper; B. W 
Gallup, druggist; Mrs. May Haley; Mrs. John W. Black 
saleslady ; O. G. Haley, the Racket; Mrs. Joe D. Lewis, sales 
lady ; Norton Burkeholder, banker and farmer; Earl Whit: 

insurance; John M. Moore, salesman, Witten Hardware (Co. ; 
hardware; T. N. Witten, bardware; John E. Todd, sak 

man; C. S. Mack, farmer; Lafe Gee, farmer: Mrs. George 
Hubbell, property owner; Mayda B. Young, property owner: 
W. J. Young, property owner; Mrs. Irvin Mitchell, property 
owner; M. R. Williams, painter; Kemp Ucott, grocer; 
Charles A. Pennell, property owner; Al Munesey; Bernard 
Sawyer; H. W. Foster; B. F. Warren, probate Judge; Hat 
field Transfer Co “earl Agee; Ernest Ellington; Harry 
Phillipe; Pauline Phillips; Helen M. Hall, property owner ; 
John C. Hall, property owner; Ella Gemtry, property 
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F. Rench, 
Mrs. B. A. 
property owner, 
Whorton; EB. E 
roperty owner; J. R. 
Skinner, property 
H. D. Victor, 
W. W. Warren, 
Crawford, R. F. D. 
Co.; L. K. Williams, prop 
laborer; M H Moone y, 
G. Knight, circuit 
new and second-hand furniture ; 
Walker's Tire Shop, Boyd 
salesman ; Runnells, 
Montie French; O. P. Nisbetb, 
Chevrolet dealer; Paul E. Smith; O. E. Biggerstaff, book- 
keeper ; Dave Salesbury, mechanic ; Jesse L. Horn, mechanic ; 
H. C. Williams, truckman; H. O. Ford; O. F. Hall, mechanic ; 
H,. M. Pettit; Dick H. Brazelton: 
Herbert Brown, property owner; J. E. Todd, minister ; Depuy 
Co.; Fred Depuy, grocer ; Maxey; R. V. 
engineer; Mrs. R. V. Gilluly; L. BE. Boyce, prop- 
Martha F. Boyce, property owner; Lee Clapp, 
auctioneer; Osie Clapp; Mrs. Roy L 
Mrs. Birtha Lisure, property 
Shanklin, property W.-%. 
Mrs. W. F. Rush; Clark 
newspaper; E. E granite works ; 
ready 
physician 
Mary 
owner ; 
Henry 
road; 
Kaymond 
Duffy ; 
penter ; 
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owner; A 
prope rty 


Pr. Hall 

owner; B. I 
Dockery property 
Mary Briegel, property 
Whorton, butcher ; 
Hatfield, p 
owner; J 


Mrs. B 
owner ; 


yperty owner ; 
Rench, property 
Alice 
owner; 


Stamper, p 


pr 
owner ; Stamper, 

Stella 
Bruce 

James H 
R. I 
RB. -d; 
Bean, grocer; Henry 


ope rty 
il 
B 
P. 
Ralls, treasurer Grundy 
G. F. Stanturf, 
James, court reporter; A 
Charlies G. Mullins, 
G. Mullins; 
Duke, 


owner ; 
Huntsman, 
Fi 


employee ; 


salesman ; blsen, employe 
engineer ; E 
Iima I 
erty owner; 
corder: Mae 
judge ; 
Mrs. Charles 
Walker; J. R 


Harry Whorton, grocery ; 


by 
Roy 


Overton; James 


Grocery Chas 
Gilluly, 
erty owner ; 
Mrs. 
Rush, train 
dentist; Ray Vanmeter, 
Walters 
Oo. R. 


Walter U 
dispatcher ; 


owner ; 
owner ; 
Dr: G. C. 
Hamilton, 
A. E 


surgeon ; 


Rooks, 


Mrs. 


Beckman, 
Mrs. Amy 


fo wear, manager ; 
Rooks, housewife ; 
housewife; H. R. Morris, 
R. I. & P. water service foreman ; 
railroad employee; Ola Stinnett, rail 
stone mason; Walter Sloan, machinist ; 
Roy Ewing, carpenter; E. A 
Ura Garner; J. E. Warner, car- 
Ford, cafe; T. E 


and 
Jane Gardner 
H. &. Draper, C 
R. Smartt, 
Chas, Stuart, 
Croy, engineer ; 
Dura Garner; Mrs. 
F. H. Bayne, radio; 
physician and surgeon; H. X. 
stock buyer; Chas. Baumbaver, 
Jewelry Co.; W. E. Pennell, 
neer, C., R. 1. & P.; Mrs. O. 
contractor; G. W. Belshe, physician; D. W. Conrads, 
printer; R. E. Kavanaugh, lawyer; 8. M. Filipcesak, C., 
I. & P.; Geo. B. Simons, property owner; 8. J. 
manager, C. D. Thrift Store; Rader; I. 
Brown Bilt Shee Store; W. W. Brummitt, 
agent; G. W. Herod, R. D. L 
stenographer; G. H. Titcomb, ex-ma 
0. T. Gillilen, millinery; Mrs. Eva Walters; G. E. 
conductor ; Lamme, bkm., Continental Oil 
Virgil R. Herman Hooper; F. W. Bryant, 
Continent Corporation; Fred Wallace, Wallace 
chine R. Haughenbury, Goodrich Tire Shop; J. H. 
Geath, cleaning and dye works; Laura Vaughn; L. O. 
Graham, merchant; C. A, Tuttle, merchant; Mrs. George 
Hall; Byrd M. Hall, insurance agent; Mrs. Joe 
farmer; C. M. Froman, blacksmith; A. R. Bosley, farmer; 
J. F. Thomas, farmer; Fred W. Asman, shoe repairer, 812 
Main; Fred Asman, shoe repairer, 818 Main; C. G. Hickman, 
barber; W. BE. Conduitt, property owner; Hickman 
McReynolds, barber shop; Cliff! McReynolds, barber; 
McReynolds, barber; R. H. Callan; Ash Rose, tailor; I. D. 
Mitchell, property owner; Grundy Co., Lumber Co., lum- 
ber; Murk L. Mahaffie, lumber, manager; R. J. Mar- 
tin, agent Express Co.; C. D. Maxwell Music 
Elsa Walker, barber shop; W. H 
National Bank; Riggs Creamery, J. T. 
Lucile Davenport, secretary to J. T. 
sheet metal works: 
Jobn H. 


owner; 


Chas 
Rock Island; W. E. Pennell 


jeweler; G. N. Liston. engi- 
P. Nisbeth; HKdward Inman, 


James 


Mrs. G. W. 
merchant ; 


ag 
Mrs. 
Cline, 
Co. ; 


ror, 


Geo 
Muse ; 
Petro. Ma- 


Shop; 


Riggs, manager; 

Riggs; Gail C. Flesher, 

Chas. Cyphers, carpenter; W. M. Thomas, 

Kincaid, property owner; J. M. Kerr, 
property Laura Kelley, property owner; Mrs. Allie 
Kerr, property owner; C. BE. Teegarden, property owner; 
Oren Holmes, property owner; T. H. Rader, property owner; 
Cc. P, Harris; Cora Atwood; Chas. McQuerry; Columbus At- 
wood; N. M. Ridgway; John H. Chaney 

mm MISSOT RI, 


laborer ; 


County of Grundy, 8s: 
I hereby certify that the and is a 
copy of the original petition this day exhibited to me 
Dated at Trenton, Mo,, this 16th day of June, 1930 
expires March 1934 


above foregoing true and correct 
My commission 
30, 

(Signed) LILtin MARTIN 


Notary Public for Grundy County, Mo 
original, bearing the signatures of the signers, is in the 


mail in transit to me. I expect to receive it by morning. 


The 
air 


9; 


re- j 


machinist ; | 
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This protest, signed by 320 of the leading business and profes- 
sional men and women of Trenton, reflects the will of the people 
of Trenton and vicinity, The signers are the bone, sinew, and 
strength of the citizenry of that progressive community. The 
persons who signed this protest are bankers, merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, officials, property holders, and, in short, 
a very large majority of the leading men and women of Trenton. 
Practically every person who signed the document dated June 
14, 1929, signed the telegram of June 17, 1930. 

Is there any reason why the Trenton people can not have their 
way in this matter? Is there any argument against locating 
the Federal building where they want it, where they say will 
best serve their needs, and where the Government already has a 
site bought 20 years ago and paid for? 

An effort will be made to add this $25,000 appropriation to 
the pending deficiency bill. I shall oppose such action. I anr 
confident we can prevent action on this amendment in the 


JUNE 17 


| House, but if the Senate votes this prodigal and unnecessary 


Mrs. 


Miller, property owner ; | 


(Inc.), | 


property | 


R. | 
Fleshman, | 
A. Shirley, | 
Standard Oil Co. 

Herod, | 


Mid- | 


Derb | 


Co. : | 
Shanklin, cashier, Trenton | 


| colleague. 


| 
| 
| 


| will. 
| than they have a right to demand. 


| consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 





allowance I hope you will help me defeat the proposal when 
the bill comes back to the House. I may conclude to Say some- 


| thing more about this proposal, and I may have some more tele- 


grams to make public in reference to the flouting of the will 
of the people of Trenton in relation to the location of their 
public building. 

I want to represent the people of Trenton and reflect their 
I want thenr to have what they want, which is no more 
I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, and in connection therewith 
print the statement signed on June 4, 1929, to which I have 


| called your attention; also permission to print in my remarks 


the message I received to-day from approximately 320 business, 
professional, and representative men and wonren of Trenton, 
insisting on the construction of the building on the old site; 


| also two messages signed by the man who is largely responsible 


for this movement to purchase a new site, which will cost the 


| United States Treasury $25,000, in which messages he says that 
| his objection to the present site is withdrawn because of the 
Moore, | 


Hoffman, retired; J. E. Akers, | 


fact that this new hotel is being built, and in which he asked 
a year ago that the Government build its structure upon the 
lot which it bas owned for 21 years. Also I ask unanimous 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mrous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
also to include therein the documents mentioned by him. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SLoANn]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with interest to 
the debate this afternoon. Although my name was early on 
the list, I gave way to accommodate a number of friends, and 
the last was very significant. My good friend from Missouri 
[Mr. Lozier], whose companionship I enjoy on one of the com- 


| mittees, importuned me to yield him my place on this program. 
| I readily did so and I am glad of it. 


| purpose, but it was, under the circumstances, a laudable one. 
Embry, | 


I did not understand his 


His speech was submitted in defense of the good name of the 
great State of Missouri. Just preceding him there was a 
speech delivered from this stand in which the good name of 
the State of Missouri was assailed by one of its licensed de- 
fenders [Mr. NELson]. Or perhaps Missouri is in a lamentable 
condition. If it were true, and the greater the truth the greater 
the libel, his offense is serious indeed. It is not true through 
the West generally that the farms and the farmers are in a de- 
plorable condition. Foreclosure of mortgages and nonpayment 
of taxes may be a condition peculiar to the State of Missouri, 
but it is not to the trans-Mississippi agricultural States out- 
side of Missouri. [Applause.] 

I can now see how my shrewd and able colleague Judge 
Lozrer, listening to the Jeremiah of Missouri maligning his 
fair State, finding fault with the almost unanimous action of 
the House of Representatives last spring on farm legislation, 
and scolding favorable tariff legislation, hoped he could divert 
attention of the House from the slanderous statement of his 
This he attempted by introducing to the Members 
of this body a post-office row in a city in his district which 
was given from the bounty of the Government $100,000 to add 
not to the poverty of Missouri, but to her prosperity. 

It is one of the finest cases of political interference and 
forensic strategy I have seen in a long time. I have seen 
moves like that in a football game, but never in a forum like 
this such as we have witnessed here this afternoon. I am 
tempted to call it protection, but that were anathema to many 
in Missouri. 

With reference to the tariff legislation which has been en- 
acted by the House and Senate and so promptly signed by the 





ay ee 
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President of the United States, it follows the promise of the | 
Houston convention and fulfills the pledge of the Kansas City 
convention. It has raised, from a tariff standpoint, the rates 
of agriculture up to, yes, and above, the rates of pure indus- | 
trials. There has not been submitted up to this good hour by 
any man on the Democratic side, or in the press of this coun- 
try, a statement backed by facts which shows that agriculture 
has not been given a substantial parity with industries in the 
United States under the Hawley-Smoot bill. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- | 
man yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Then if practically every | 
newspaper in the United States says the Grundy tariff bill will 
not do what the gentleman says it will, but exactly the oppo- 
site, they are all wrong and he is right, I presume. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am not dealing in conundrums. We know | 
that every newspaper does not say anything of the kind. | 
Seventy-five papers in my district come to my desk every week. 
They do not say any such outlandish and baseless thing. They 
may not agree precisely on the subject, but none of them at- 
tempts to repeal the Arabic notation by challenging indisput- 
able facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. SLOAN. If it is a question and not a conundrum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I shall ask the gentleman a 
straight-out question. Will the gentleman tell us frankly—— 

Mr. SLOAN. That is the only way I speak. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Just how is the tariff bill going | 
to help the wheat situation, in which his farmers and my 
farmers are interested? - | 

Mr. SLOAN. It will help wheat as it has heretofore. It has 
given wheat on an average in the last 10 years substantial pro- 
tection. I am not talking by book, or by theory. Because deal- 
ing in those matters and on a fairly large scale I know whereof 
I speak. I wait, and the country waits, after the deliverance 
by the President, after the statement of Mr. Hawtey, for some | 
paper or some nran to submit a statement of facts from reputable 
sources to show that agricultural rates have not been raised to 
a parity with industrials. I cite the recent speeches now in the 
Recorp of Chairman Haw tery and Congressman WILLIAMSON on 
this precise point. 

| 





Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Then the gentleman evidently 
did not hear my remarks on the tariff nor read it in the Recorp, 
in which I gave many instances wherein agriculture has not 
been placed on a parity with industries. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, yes; I heard it—nay more, I endured it. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The trouble is that some of 
the papers in some of the large industrial cities think the bill 
does too much for agriculture, and that is why they oppose it. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is eminently true. That is why certain 
Republicans in the city of New York voted against the bill. 
That is why mrany of the metropolitan newspapers, speaking to | 
their favored readers and advertisers, do not want to see prod- 
ucts of your constituents and mine in the future be given fair 
play, or command the prices they should. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. I would not have the gentleman deal too harshly 
with the Democrats for the reasons that the Democratic Party 
is not alone in its opposition to this tariff bill. They have with 
them every international banker, every chain-store operator, 
every syndicated newspaper alliance, together with the larger 
importers of the United States. 

Mr. SLOAN. Quite true; and what a motley heterogeneous 
group they make. They ere not alone, but they will be more 
lonely as time goes on. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I yield to my friend, “ Boilen” over with 
curiosity. 

Mr. BOYLAN. No doubt the gentleman is acquainted with 
the statement of Doctor LonewortrH, who says that under the 
new tariff law we will have cheaper medicine. Would it not be 
well that gentlemen who have these disabilities should take a 
supply of this medicine home with them? 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, if any gentleman here is in pain, I will be 
quite willing to minister to him. I fear my esteemed friend 
from the “ Sidewalks of New York” and the sacred precincts 
of Tammany has been misinformed. He would unwittingly 
slander our Speaker, even as the gentleman has slandered Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I want to know about Doctor Loneworrtn. 
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Mr. SLOAN. How does he happen to be called Doctor? He 
is a statesman, not a doctor. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Well, the University of Pennsylvania has con- 
ferred upon him the title or degree of doctor—LL. D. 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, any honor that that great institution can 
give him would command my hearty approval. It will so honor 
itself. That title is strengthened by the Speaker's participation 
in the enactment of the new tariff law. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does the gentleman think the doctor would 
know what kind of a prescription to write? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know what kind of prescription he 


| would write or what disposition he would make of the corpse 


after he has administered the medicine. If you take his political 
prescription, you will improve, and your constituents will profit 
thereby. [Laughter.] 

Now I am going to deliver a speech that I prepared some time 
ago. I thank the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions [Mr. Woop] for giving me the time. It was his vigorous 
remarks in the early part of the year that gave me the inspira 
tion for the studies I have made and for the speech I pre- 
pared, 

I do not desire to detain you unduly. I have looked over this 
vast extent of the public domain and at the unoceupied and 
deserted galleries above. It is a wonder some Missourian does 
not try to file on it as a homestead in this their calamitous time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I suggest that if the 
people of the United States had known that the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Nebraska would speak in this Chamber 
this afternoon I am sure the gentleman would not feel com- 
pelled to complain of the deserted House gulleries. In fact, 
there probably would not be space in the gallery seats. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. That is fine. The gentleman's flattering kind- 
hess is excelled only by his perfervid imagination. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, early in the present session there was a dis 
cussion in the House concerning cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and States in controlling and eradicating insects in- 
jurious to economic plant life. Much was said inveighing 
against the large expenditures heretofore made and the alleged 
small beneficial results. 

It appealed to me as most disappointing. Because, all my 
lifetime connected with the farm, I recalled that crop damage 
had come under observation in the following increasing order— 
excessive moisture, frosts, drouths, and greatest of all 
damage. 

There were the army worm, cut worm, chinch bug, grass- 
hopper, and Hessian fly. All had been submitted to at first, 
then battled against in a crude way; but afterwards through 
scientific investigation, followed by intelligent contrivance, 
vigilance, industry, and wise precaution from seedtime to har- 
vest, reduced these pests to the minimum; but not to the point 


insect 


| of permanent eradication or extermination. 


Then came knowledge of or contact with myriad movements of 
damaging insects. I have known somewhat and read much of 
these and considered if unchecked, the probable extent and the 
vast damage directly or indirectly resulting not only to plant 
but animal life. The farmer was threatened and affected in his 
fields and pastures. Consumers, too, would feel the effect in 
their market purchases. 

Neither one man nor a community could cope with the at 
tacks. It required the strong arms of the States and Nation 
to avert calamity and diminish widespread and repeated dam- 
age. Prominent among the battles of dominating man with 
minute myriads whose numbers made their might was with 
the pink boll worm of cotton, stated by the Department of 
Agriculture to be the “most important cotton insect pest in 
the world.” 

Proceeding further, R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary of Agri 
culture, said : 

Its original home is India and it has spread by means of commerce 
into every important cotton-producing country, except the main cotton- 
producing areas of the United States. It has practically eliminated 
the production of cotton in Hawaii; in Egypt, where compulsory con 
trol is in effect, it causes loss of approximately 25 per cent of the 
crop; in Brazil the losses from the ravages of this pest in seven States 
of that republic totaled in one year ever $27,000,000. The menace that 
this pest represents to the cotton industry required the carrying out 
of drastic measures when it was discovered in 1917 in the vicinity of 
Trinity Bay, Tex., and in the same year another isolated point of 
infestation was found near Hearne, Tex. In 1920 two infestations 
were found in Louisiana, one in the Cameron district and the other 
in the vicinity of Shreveport. The infested area in these two States 
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was somewhat 
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larger than the State of Connecticut. 
festations were eradicated by enforcing regulations governing the move 
ment and handling of cotton and its by-products, including bagging and | 
other wrappers used in connection with cotton, and by establishing and 
maintaining noncotton zones in which the planting of cotton was prohib- | 
ited for a period of from one to three crop seasons. No further infesta- 
tions have been found in any of these areas. While the pink bollworm has 
been eradicated in all areas in close proximity to the main cotton belt, | 
we not attempted to exterminate it from the bordering on 
the Rio Grande River, inasmuch as this area would be subject to con- 
stant reinfestation from the Mexican side of the river. You will doubt- 
less be interested in knowing that a new outbreak of this pest was dis- 
covered last October in the Salt River Valley of Arizona. Needless to 
say, this outbreak had no connection with the areas in which the pest 
bas been exterminated 


We, who are interested in our fellowmen and know the large 
place cotton holds in comforting and clothing the human race, 
may well shudder at the fairly probable results which might 
well have followed in the wake of this ted army” if in- 
dividuals had not been organized and reinforced by our Govern- 
ment forces. 

The tremendous damage in Brazil, Egypt, and Hawaii speaks 
volumes for the energy and efficiency of the northern republic 
which came into being at the expense of precedent, grew and | 
waxed strong by observing sound principles. It was always 
able to see in the onward movement of things new bases for 
expression of principles which they feared not to adopt, nor to 
abundon the old when the necessities or great opportunities 
warranted. 

That paternalism has been disapproved in America does not 
mean that where paternalism in a properly guarded way is the 
only path to self-preservation shall not be resorted to. It, like 
other names, must give way to grim realities. 

It, perhaps, would have been better that the dark-hued 
denizens of the Nile’s fertile valley would have used more the 
national arms and resources. Egypt would have been a more | 
formidable competitor of America in reaping the white-plant 
wool for her own and British commerce. 

The three plagues of Egypt, flies, lice, and locusts, came, in- 
fluences their suffering and damage. When their punitive cam- 
paign was over they took that cover history furnishes—oblivion. 

But the bollworm is in Egypt, and freeing of a race or the 
crossing of a sea will not remove them. 

This bollworm in Brazil, by causing underproduction, has | 
been almost as damaging as the ill-advised valorization of coffee 
resulting in its overproduction. 

Conservation of our forestry means not so much for fuel nor | 
for building as it did years ago, but for beautifying the land- 
scape, tempering weather, affecting climate and season, and con- 
trolling flood and erosion its importance grows. 

Arbor Day observances evidences this fact. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, eminent Nebraskan, was the father of this day, now ob- 
served in every State, Territory, and dependency under the flag. 
The two great obstructions are forest fires and destructive in- 
sects. The latter are the communists of our sylvan areas. 

Among the most destructive of these arboreal pests is the 
gypsy moth (Lyparide, Porthetria). Well named, as it sur- 
reptitiously seizes the most beautiful in its path and leaves be- | 
hind a blasted and unsightly landscape. Its areas of activity are 
where beauty, comfort, and sentiment, more than large utility, 
abound. 

The Secretary, speaking on this topic, wrote: 


have area 








The gypsy moth was introduced into the United States in 1869, and 


has become firmly established over large areas of the New England 
States. In 1923, to prevent its spread to uninfested regions outside of 
the New England States, including isolated points where it had been 


eliminated, a barrier zone was established, which has since been success- 
fully maintained. This zone extends from Canada to Long Island, and is 
approximately 35 miles wide. It is scouted very thoroughly and all in- 
festations occurring within it are immediately eliminated. Prior to the 
establishment of this zone the gypsy moth had been discovered in six 
isolated points in sufficent size to require work of more than one season. 
The size and intensity of these infestations vary considerably and were 
at the following points: 








Date of None Last . . 
Locality Savveary found date Size of infestation 
: ‘ since— | scouted 
Geneva, N. Y_.....---| June, 1912..... 1913 
Cleveland, Ohio -| Feb. 3, 1914... 1915 
North Castle, N. Y...| May 7, 1914..-| 1917 1920 15,000 egg clusters in 34 
square mile. 
Rutherford, N. J. __..| Summer, 1914.| 1916 1920 219 clusters in 100 acres. | 
Brooklyn, N. Y.......| June, 1990....-|....-.-... 1921 Prospect Park. 
Loretto, Pa...- Summer, 1920.| 1922 (4) 


One estate. 


saicatilhspaliaiieatcs 
1919 One nursery. 
1920 2% miles by 4% mile. 
| 
| 


1 Repeated. 





All of these in- | 


| covered an 
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The most serious infestation was that at North Castle, N. Y., which 
was discovered in May, 1914, a short time prior to the hatching of the 
eggs, and which was not eliminated until after the work of 1916. It 
area approximately three-quarters of a square mile, in 
which more than 15,000 egg clusters were found. 

Besides the infestations listed above, a very heavy infestation of the 
gipsy moth was found in New Jersey in 1920. ‘This infestation in- 
cluded most of Middlesex, all of Somerset, and extended into Union and 
Hunterdon Counties. Prior to its discovery infested materials had been 
shipped from this area and caused the establishment of the moth at 
12 points other than those mentioned above. All of these incipient 
outlying infestations have been eradicated and, with the cooperation 
of the State of New Jersey, the major infestation in that State has 
been so very greatly reduced that it is hoped eradication will be com- 
pleted within the next two or three years. The work that the de- 
partment bas done has made it possible to release a large part of 
the area which was known to be infested and the success of this effort 


| is assured. 


THE SWEETPOTATO (BATATAS BATATAS) WEEVIL 


The sweetpotato weevil is the most destructive insect enemy to the 
Sweetpotato. It was introduced into the United States prior to 1875. 
In 1916 a rather extensive infestation was discovered in an important 
sweetpotato area of northern Florida. By 1919 this infestation cov- 
ered approximately 340 square miles, and some 200 square miles of 
immediately surrounding territory was included in the danger zone. 
The that this insect presented to this important crop and 
its movement from the State prompted the development of a campaign 
of eradication. The eradication work in this area—that is, Baker 
County, Fla., and Charlton County, Ga.-—was begun in 1919, and since 
1924 no specimens of the weevil have been found in these two counties. 
This weevil has also been eradicated from another infested area in 
Florida. In 1920 it was found over a considerable area—involving 2% 
farms—in the vicinity of Lilly, De Soto County. Its eradication from 
this area was completed in 1923. 


menace 


This succulent root or vegetable lives up to its saccharine 
name in appeal to the American palate. Moreover, its produc- 
tion while intensified in the South is being extended to all parts 
of the country, until it has a distinct economic place, prominent 
in our market quotations, and recognized in our tariff schedules. 
The menace of the grasshopper once in 17 years was nothing. 
For— 

A grasshopper sitting on a sweet-tater vine, 
Along came another grasshopper, and sat down 
On that same tater vine— 


brought no terror. But the minute myriads of weevil inspired 
no song among the producers, no hilarity among the sons of 
Ham. 

That the Government has succeeded in practically eradicat- 
ing this pest, wherever found, is a fitting reply to many carping 
criticisms against the department's activity in its far-flung 
battle line against the enemies of husbandry. 

MEXICAN FRUIT WORM 


Its name indicating its source impels our thought to our 
southern border when fruit, especially the citrus, challenges 
cotton, cane, and rice for a place among the major productions 
of that developing zone. The heroic and expensive struggle of 
those interested, backed by the Department of Agriculture, 
aided by our Treasury, has done much to preserve that threat- 
ened industry. Their substantial success has gone far, not 
only to place fruit in hotel, hospital, and home the year round, 
but has made it possible for fresh fruit, principally citrus, to 
take its place with bread and meat on the table of many of 
limited means. Many of us are not too old to remember when 
years passed without fresh citrus fruit being on the home 
table. Then our appetizing eyes and appealing palates rebuked 
our slim purses or close fists, 

The Secretary wrote: 


The Mexican fruit worm, a major pest to a large variety of tropical 
and subtropical fruits, was introduced from Mexico into the citrus- 
growing areas of the lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas in 1927. This 
infestation was eradicated by 1928 and two incipient reintroductions 
from Mexico which occurred in 1929 have likewise been successfully 
eradicated. In carrying out the eradication of this pest it has been 
necessary to require the maintenance of a period of six months during 
which no fruits are allowed to exist in a stage susceptible to attack by 
the worm. This has necessitated the elimination of all fruits which 
ripen during the summer period. To accomplish this the citizens in this 
community have willingly destroyed all trees and plants producing 
fruits in the summer in order to protect their main fruit industry, i. e., 
the citrus, which is susceptible to attack of the worm from October 
until March. 


For nearly 50 years the Argentine ant, perhaps unknown to 
nearly all of us, but realized to the fullest extent by those in the 
regions of its activity, has balked private and local efforts to 
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curb or eradicate it. Yet the Agriculture Department is able to 
announce substantial progress and prespective success. 
The same authority, heretofore quoted, says: 


The Argentine ant, a native of tropical America, was introduced into 
the United States near New Orleans in 1887. Besides being injurious 
to a large variety of fruit and truck crops, it is a household pest of 
eonsiderable importance in the States where it has become established. 
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| fend. 


The importance of this insect pest has caused the State Department of | 


Agriculture of Mississippi to undertake efforts to eradicate it, and as a 
result of this work the ant has been eradicated from Shaw, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Moss Point, Osborn, Quitman, and Newton, 
Miss., and work is new being carried on at a number of other points 
with a promise of early success. 


I read with regret, but without complete conviction, the some- 
what nonmilitant statement as to the corn borer, the leading 
plant menace in the country, because it attacks the greatest 
American cereal plant, the second on the globe. It is true that 
the corn borer is no strange enemy to the food-producing nations. 
It is also true that the consensus of opinion abroad wherever 
this invading legion comes is announced as tolerated by the 
farmers instead of being exterminated. Their methods have 
been in line with their custom of using cornstalk and all. So 
that their economy makes a palliation of their trouble. They 
let the cancer grow and seasonably resort to the lance to stay 
progress but not to terminate existence. America’s regal crop 
is not planted nor harvested upon their kind of scale. 

We can adopt their Fabian policies and live. But that is not 
the American way. I do not believe that we have had the last 
word in our hospitality to this umwelcome guest. I hope and 
expect that American genius and enterprise rising as they 
always have to meet difficulties, remove obstructions, and defeat 
foes will evolve a plan which, pursued with vigor, will dispose 
of our greatest pest as it has those herein recited, and others, 
among which are the progressive eradication of hog cholera, 
tuberculosis in livestock, and the cattle tick. 
Secretary makes the following succinct statement: 


Certain types of insect pests, such as the European corn borer and 


the Japanese beetle, now occupy large areas and attack a large variety | 


of plants. Their eradication is impracticable, as these insects are able 
to spread by natura) means, but the establishment and maintenance of 
quarantines, which prevent their long-distance spread and the establish- 
ment of new foci of infestation, are of great benefit to the country. 
These quarantines not only delay the time when uninvaded regions will 
be subject to losses caused by these insects, but provide an opportunity 
for investigational work to develop methods of preventing spread, for 
the introduction of parasites which will aid in checking the pests, for 
the development of resistant varieties of crops, and for the adoption of 
sanitary measures in an effort to reduce the losses caused by these pests. 


Of this pest the | 





| erties at Muscle 


In the case of the corn borer incipient infestations have been discovered | 


from time to time at points in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
Illinois. Intensive clean-up measures have been successful in climinat- 
ing these infestations and thus preventing the establishment of isolated 
foci which would tend to expedite spread of the borer. 

The cattle tick, which is the carrier of southern, splenetic, or tick 
fever in cattle, the most serious obstacle to the cattle industry of the 
South, was probably introduced into this country during the early 
Spanish colonization of Mexico and southern United States. Up to 
1906, when the department, in cooperation with the interested States 
and southern cattle owners, undertook tick eradication on a country- 
wide basis, this pest had spread to 15 Southern States, infesting a total 
area of 728,565 square miles. The States involved were Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. This entire area, aside from the disease and condition 
losses occasioned by the fever tick, was held under a quarantine which 
greatly restricted the market for and value of all cattle in the area. 
A conservative estimate made in 1906 placed the annual loss caused by 
cattle ticks in the United States at $40,000,000. The enforcement of 
quarantine regulations controlling the movement of cattle from this area 
has almost completely protected the free area of the United States from 
infestation, and the cooperative work of tick eradication, which has 
been in progress since 1906, has resulted to date in freeing from the 
tick embargo 79 per cent, or 577,367 square miles. Ten of the fifteen 
States which in 1906 were in quarantine in whole or in part have been 
completely released from Federal quarantine. These States are Ala- 
bama, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. The eradication of the 
cattle tick from the United States is going forward systematically and 
each year is reclaiming more territory from the pest. 


Sitting as America is, on the top of the world, in its preemi- 
nence, lies that danger incident to envy, jealousy, and hate, 
which must arise from many quarters. It is not in armies nor 
in navies, because we have the men and the means to meet 
emergencies that no nation, or aby part of the globe can match. 


| leasing of the Wilson 
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Nor is it from contesting wealth, because that is ours. Not in 
intelligence, because in this our Nation unquestionably excels. 
We are alert to the enemy who pass by our Coast Guard, and speak 
the language of communism. What we have we propose to de- 
As our standard is, that we will maintain. Giants among 
men, the great and powerful among nations, we do not fear. 
Gulliver in all his desert travels feared not the lion stalking, 
nor the great beast of the jungle. The barbarian with a sword 
did not make him afraid. His danger and imprisonment came 
in the united attack of Lilliputians, no one of whom, with best 
of arms, could more than make his presence known. Bound by 
the multitude he was helpless. 

The genius of Swift is maximized in depicting the assault, 
restraint, imprisonment, and petty torment by the Lilliputians. 
Not hazard of the storm, wreck of the ship, fear of jungle mon- 
archs, warriors bold, or giants great, impress his readers like 
his persecution by the littles—the Lilliputians. 

So there are many not mere Jeremiahs forecasting calamities. 
Those who see us in our exalted natural position; see the 
decennial census with its human multiplication; see the erosion 
of soil, depletion of our forests, the fast disappearing fertility 
of our fields, look forward to the coming of the small and 
the many which feeding themselves will bring famine to our 
Nation and race. You will probably observe from my remarks 
and quotations the fact that nearly all the pests discussed have 
come from other nations, who do not and can not control them 

The national lines which limit our areas are no barrier to the 
insect incursion from other jurisdictions, 

Our citizens, communities and States should be vigilant, ac- 
tive, and repellant. Our Nation should lead in this defense. 
When so engaged, commendation, rather than condemnation, 
will be the best evidence of statesmanship. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman permit me to yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Fister]? 

Mr. WOOD. Very well. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
Tennessee [Mr. FisHer}. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as one of the House conferees on the Muscle Shoals legislation, 
I would like to present to the Members of the House the Reece 
leasing bill with the provisions taken out which relate to the 
Dam, with its electric energy and the 
building and control of the proposed Cove Creek Dam, which 
would be necessary to comply with the offer of the Senate con 
ferees. The cffer made by the Senate conferees was that they— 


from 


would consent to the proposal of the House to the extent of leasing, 
as provided in the House resolution, all the fertilizer and nitrate prop 
Shoals; that the House should to the 
proposal of Government operation of the power facilities 
Shoals. 


agree Senate 


at Muscle 
In other words, one of the Senate conferees stated that— 


We conceded to the 
leasing proposition 


House conferees the right to draft their own 


The leasing bill, which was passed in the House May 28, was 
carefully prepared by a subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee, of which the distinguished gentleman from Tennes 
see [Mr. Reece] was chairman. It has been frequently said of 
it that it was better than all of the proposed legislation about 
Muscle Shoals which had heretofore been considered by the 
House. The distinguished chairman of the Rules Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] stated: 


In my judgment the Military Affairs Committee of the House has 
given careful attention to this bill. They have brought forward for 
consideration a bill that is carefully worked out. It is a practical 


solution. The rights of the people are properly taken care of; it does 
not take any more money out of the Treasury, and in general it Is 
the best bill that bas ever been before us and should 
approval. 

A compromise is possible on all conflicting views of the two Houses 
of Congress as to the disposition of Muscle Shoals. 


recelve our 


These are the words of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Reece] and 
he and his distinguished colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor} 
know better than any other Members of the House the deep 
feeling now present among their constituents in their desire to 
have Muscle Shoals legislation enacted, so that the development 
of those great natural resources which surround them may be 
developed and no longer postponed from year to year. 

Under the compromise, the House would place into the legis- 
lation those parts of the Reece leasing bill which relate to the 
manufacture of fixed nitrogen for the purpose of making fer- 
tilizer bases and fertilizers; the lease to be negotiated by the 
three members of a leasing board appointed by the President; 
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those properties which are adapted to the fixation of nitrogen 
are to be maintained in good condition, ready for immediate 
operation in the event of war; with laboratories for the study 
of the processes to keep them modern and reducing the costs 
of the manufacture of nitrogen and fertilizers. In other words, 
i hese plants peace-time activities which will, 
in the Muscle Shoals legislation, 

nal defense. 


that the 


as 


also 


seen Government will furnish the lessee 
ry necessary for the manufacture of fer- 
price sold to the States, counties, 
ations, partnerships, or individuals 
sk unanimous consent to revise and extend 
ert therein the bill with the necessary 
made 
The gentleman f 
o extend his 


objection? 


as 


} 


that are to 
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manner in- 
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the 


om 
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Was 


no obpvection, 


matter referred to is as follows: 


Il 


(hereinafter re 
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of 
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Waco quarry, other structures, plants (except steam generat- 
| ing plants), buildings, and machinery, tools, and equipment, but not in- 
cluding that portion of the of Spring Creek. Such 


contract or contracts shall based on the principles and limitations 
hereinafter set forth 


reservation 
be 


west 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER BASES AND FERTILIZERS 
(a) The 
of nitrogen 


use 


of the United States properties adapted to the fixation 


in the manufacture of fertilizer bases or fertilizers in 
for sale 


time 


of pe the essential 


ace for use in agriculture, and of explosive 
ingredients thereof in time of Provided, That and all 
for the demise of any prop for the production of 
fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall contain a stipulation that there must 
be manufactured at les amount of nitrogenou 


annually 
plant and quality and in a form available as plant food 


or 
war: any 
contracts 


such rties 


ist a prescribed 


food of a kind f 

and capable of being applied directly to the soil in connection with the 
srowth of crops: And provided further, That any all such con- 
tracts in a stipulation requiring the lessee or lessees to pro- 
years and months from 
eff fertilizer or fertilizers contain- 
ing not less than 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and shall require periodic 
increases in quant fertilizer ba 
time 


leases sh 


and 
shall conta 


three 


come 


duce within six the date such lease or 
leases shall ctive, such bases 


ity of such ses or fertilizers from time 
inds may reasonably require, and such lease 


such increase 


to 
or 
Shall within 12 years after such 


or leases become effective reach the maximum production capacity 
of such plant or plan l 


as the market den 
ll provide that 


} 
least 


ts 


is the leasing board may find to be economically 
of being made economically adapted to the fixa- 
the reasonable demands of the market shall justify 
when the nitrogen produced 


adapted or 


tion 


ih 


susceptil 


Vil 
of nitrogen, if 


same, 


except is required for national 
defense, or when the market demands for same are satisfied by the main- 
tenance in storage and unsold of fertilizer or fertilizers 
containing at 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen, but whenever said stock 
in storage shall fall below the quantity containing 2,500 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, the production of such nitrogen and the manufacture of such 
fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall thereupon be resumed. 


such 


bases 
least 


(b) The sale of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall be at a price 
to include the cost of production and not exceeding 8 per cent profit on 
the turnover produced, and the costs shall include whatever may be paid 
to the Government for the use of that part of Government property 
employed by the lessee in manufacturing such fertilizer bases or ferti- 
lizers and also not exceeding 6 per cent on any capital invested by the 
lessee or in improvements to existing plants or in additional 
plants employed for such manufacturing purposes: Provided, That there 
shall not be included as a part of the cost of producing such fertilizer 
bases or fertilizers any royalty for the use by such lessee of any patent, 
patent right, or patented process belonging to the lessee, or in which the 
lessee have any interest, or belonging to any subsidiary or allied corpora- 
tion, or belonging to or controlled by any officer or agent of the lessee 
or of any such allied or subsidiary corporation, and if the lessee or 
lessees should buy any patent, patent right, or patented process with 
the hope and expectation of thereby reducing the cost of manufacturing 
such fertilizer bases or fertilizers and/or of processing the same for 
agricultural purposes as aforesaid, then such sum of money as shall be 
so paid by the lessee shall be considered and treated in the accounting 
of the costs of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers as investment in the 
nature of plant account, and not 


lessees 


as current expenses, and such costs 
shall be written off on the expiration of any junior patent or license so 
acquired. For the annual determination of the cost of such fertilizer 
bases fertilizers there shall be appointed by the administrative 
board a production engineer, and by the lessee or lessees another pro- 
duction engineer and by these a firm of certified public accountants and 
these three shall proceed to ascertain and compute the cost of produc- 
ing such fertilizer and fertilizers; and in the event of any dis- 
agreement the two said engineers shall select a third production engi- 
neer who shall hear and consider the contentions and decide the issues, 
and such decisions shall be binding upon all parties for the year for 
which the determination shall have been made. A copy of such audit 
and decision shall be filed each year with the administrative board and 
by it preserved. 


and 


bases 


The expenses incident to this provision shall be paid 
by the lessee or lessees, respectively, and shall be charged as an item 
in the cost of producing such fertilizer bases and fertilizers. If such 
annual cost determination discloses that any purchasers have paid a 
price for fertilizer bases or fertilizers in excess of that allowable under 
this act, then the lessee or lessees affected shall refund such excess to 
the respective purchasers, 


(c) Such sale of fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall regard the widest 
practicable distribution, consistent with demand, and preference shall be 
given in such first to farmers and cooperative organizations of 
farmers, second to States and Territories or State and Territorial agen 
cles engaged in processing and mixing fertilizers for resale to farmers, 
and demands being supplied, such sale may 


fertilizer manufacturers, mixers, or merchants. 

(d) The lessee or lessees shall be required to carry on reasonably 
continuous laboratory research to determine whether by means of 
electric-furnace methods and industrial chemistry, or otherwise, there 
may be produced on a commercial scale fertilizer compounds of higher 


sales 


these then be made to 
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grade and at lower prices than 
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(h) Permanent recapture by the United States of any or all ¢xisting 
properties so leased, and all rights and interests 
together with additions or improvements thereon, in 
failure by any lessee or lessees to comply with and to carry out 
terms of said lease or leases. Suit for permanent recapture 
tuted, at the direction of the administrative board hereinafter 
authorized, by the Attorney General in the of the United 
in any district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the 
lessee, or of any one of two or more lessees affected by such suit 

(i) No lease shall be made to any person or firm except to American 
citizens nor to any corporation unless the majority stock of same be 
owned and controlled by American citizens, and any lease shall provide 
that if at any time the majority stock of the or the cor 
poration shall cease to be under the ownership and control of American 
citizens, then all rights under such lease shall immrediately cease, and 
the United States, by order of the President, shall have the right of 
reentry and without any compensation whatever to the 
lessee on any account whatsoever. 


iims | y 


rules and prescribed by for such 


and said court is authorized to « proceedings as though 


connected therewith 


the 


event ol 


the 


may be 


any 


inst 


name States, 


lessee lessee 


recapture 


MAINTENANCE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

(j) To maintain in United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located 
at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., the buildings 
and equipment therein installed for the production of nitric acid by 
the oxidation of ammonia and for the production of ammonium nitrate 
from ammonia and nitric acid, said buildings and equipment to be 
maintained in an up-to-date condition so that they will be at all times 
ready for immediate operation in the event of a 
and further such lease or leases shall provide that 
board, or its representative or representatives, shall at all times have 
the operations of the plants, laboratories, and the records 
thereof, in order that they may be kept fully informed as to the status 
of the fixation of nitrogen and the manufacture of nitrogenous prod 
uets in their bearing on national defense and agriculture, but such 
information eball be confidential to the administrative board and shall 
not be made public. 


SETTLEMENT 


respectively, 


national 
the 


emergency, 
administrative 


access to 


OF DISAGREEMENTS 

(k) In any lease contract there shall be incorporated provisions for 
the adjustment of all kinds of disagreements, and any adjustment made 
thereunder shall be subject to review in any United States district court 
as then constituted, subject to the law then applicable to change of 
venue, except that the right of temporary recapture by the President in 
the event of war shall be summary and not 
this section nor to any process of any court. 


subject to the provisions of 
RENTAL PAYMENTS 
(i) A fair rental for the use of the properties leased to be paid by 
the lessee at such times and in such amounts as the leasing board shall 
determine to be fair and Provided, That the amount of 
rental and the time of payment thereof for nitrate plant No. 1 and/or 
nitrate plant No. 2 as long as either or both may be employed by the 
lessees for the fixation of for agricultural purposes 
shall be such as to offer incentives to the operation and continued opera- 
tion of said plants for the production of nitrogen for use in agriculture, 

SE 


reasonable : 


lessee or nitrogen 


203. All plants, buildings, machinery, and equipment installed by 
and at the expense of the lessee or lessees, situated upon the property 
the United States, shall be subject to all of the laws of the 
State in which they may be situated and the State and political subdivi- 
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Mr. WOOD. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly 
pore, Mr. TILson, ig resumed 
Chairman of the Commit the Whole House on the state 
of the Uni reported that that committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12902) 1 appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple 
mental appropriations for the fiscal yer nding June 30 
and June 30, 1931, and for otl i 


lution thereon, 


prov ritle 


such mtract or « t j ‘ ted 


uch 


date, ions of Tit! 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
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the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
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ier purposes, | 
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A further message from the 
cipal clerk, announced that 1 
amendment bills and joint resolutior 
lowing titles: 
H. R. 593. An act for the relief of First Lie 


it. John R. Bailey ; 
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H.R. 1029. An act for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee 
of Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 
& Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation ; 

H. R. 1306. An act for the relief of Charles W. Byers; 

H. RK. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes; 

H. Rh. 1481. An act for the relief of James C. Fritzen: 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. 8S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired; 

Hi. R. 2876. An act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto; 

H. R. 7205. An act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; 

Hi. R. 7924. An act for the erection of tablets or markers and 
the commemoration of Camp Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, 
Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

iT. R. 8836. An act for the relief of the French Company of 
Marine and Commerce; 

H.R. S881. An act to carry out the recommendation of the 
President in connection with the late-claims agreement entered 
into pursuant to the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 

H. R. 10416. An act to provide better facilities for the en- 
forcement of the customs and immigration laws; 

H. R. 10668. An act to authorize issuance of certificates of 
repatriation to certain veterans of the World War; 

H. R. 11482. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlarging of the Capitol grounds,” approved March 
4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land; 

H. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio; 

H. R. 11784. An act to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of 
Colorado: 

H. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 11974. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Beaufort County Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Lumber River at or near Fair 
Bluff, Columbus County, N. C.; 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain 
retired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service ; 

Il. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamentary Union; 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution te permit the Pennsylvania 
Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the District of 
Columbia; and 

Ii. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
and report, by a committee to be appointed by the President, 
with reference to the representation at and participation in the 
Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration, known as the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Government of 
the United States and its various departments and activities. 
ALEXANDER M. PROCTOR 


Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3853) for the relief of 
Alexander M. Proctor, and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion, a similar House bill having been reported favorably from 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
Calendar bill? 


Is this a House Calendar bill or a Union 


Mr. SPARKS. It is neither one. It is on the Private 
Calendar. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Well, Mr. Speaker, we will have another 


Private Calendar day, and it is bad practice to bring up these 
private bills at this late hour of the day. For the time being 
1 object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following con- 
currelt resolution (H. Con. Res. 40) and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House cencurrent resolution, as follows: 


Resolution 40 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed as a House document 80,000 copies of the tariff 
law of 1930, in pamphlet form with an index, of which 45,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Representatives, 21,000 copies for 
the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 3,000 copies for the 
use of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 5,000 copies for the 


House Concurrent 


use of the House document room, and 3,000 copies for the use of the 
Senate document room, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The House concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, at this point I think a statement 
should appear in the Recorp that the resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HawLey] concerning the print- 
ing of the tariff bill will allow, as I recall, if it passes the 
Senate in the form introduced, about 100 copies to each Member. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; a little over 100 copies. 

Mr. GARNER. So that the Members may know about the 
number of copies they will have. 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the achievements and failures 
of the Seventy-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the gentleman spoke briefly on the tariff to-day, 
and I assume that part of his remarks will refer to the tariff. 
Under the reservation I would ask the gentleman if he is not in 
favor of a protective tariff, particularly when it comes to a 
protective tariff for oil which is produced in the State of 
Oklahoma ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the gentleman is really 
seeking any enlightenment I would be delighted to read at least 
one section of my speech in answer to the gentleman’s question. 
I do not hesitate to say that I am not now and never have been 
a free-trade advocate. I might add that I favored a limited 
and moderate tariff revision, but not the kind of measure that 
passed Congress recently and which I understand will be signed 
by the President to-day. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, I maintain it is out of order for 
the gentleman to make his confession at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute to answer the gentleman's 
question. I have not had the oppertunity to answer it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman can answer it 
under the reservation. I yield to him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I want to quote a paragraph 
from my speech which I propose to insert in the Recorp, which 
I think will answer the gentleman’s question to his full satis- 
faction. 

Mr. MICHENDR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman insert his answer in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not care to insert my 
answer in the Recorp, as the gentleman suggests; I am going 
to make it here on the floor. Those of you who heard Will 
Rogers, a most distinguished citizen of Oklahoma, last Sunday 
night, on the tariff and other questions, may recall he gave a 
little rhyme that is apropos to this occasion. He said something 
like this, as I recall: 

Uncle Jo& Grunpy was born on Monday, went to lobbying on Tues- 
day, was sent to the Senate on Wednesday, said he would not vote for 
the tariff on Thursday, voted for it on Friday, was defeated on §atur- 
day, was buried politically on Sunday, and that is the last we will hear 
of Uncle Jom Grunpy until another tariff bill comes up some Monday. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has expired. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
the gentleman from Wisconsin withdrew his objection to my 
request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ascertain whether the gentleman is in 
favor of a protective tariff for oil, which is a great product of 
the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the gentleman had listened 
to a speech I made in the House some time past he would know 
that I favor protecting the depressed independent oil operator 
in Oklahoma from the cheap crude imported by the Standard Oil 
from Mexico and South America. é 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, as we come to 
the close of the Seventy-first Congress our thoughts naturally 
turn to the achievements and shortcomings of the session that 
is about to pass into history. 
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Administration leaders are beginning to shout from the house- 
tops that the Seventy-first Congress was the most outstanding 
session in many years; that the record made will go down in 


I am unable to agree that the session now drawing to a close 
is “ outstanding ” except for its extravagance in waste of public 
moneys and utter disregard for the wishes of the people. 
Personally, I have no complaint to make. 
the House, irrespective of politics, have been very kind and 
generous to me. At the beginning of my second term in Con- 
gress I was honored by being given a major committee assign- 
ment—that of flood control. 
control are vital to the State of Oklahoma, which I have the 
honor to represent in part, and I am thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of being placed in a position to render worth-while 


service to my State as well as other flood-stricken areas of the | 


country. 

In the matter of legislation my colleagues have also been 
extremely generous to me. My bills have passed the House 
almost without exception when my colleagues have been given 
an opportunity to vote on them. I have not flooded the com- 
mittees with a lot of useless bills, but those I have introduced 
have received every possible consideration. Several of 


close and enacted into law. Some of these bills are of state- 
wide importance, in which the public generally has been deeply 
concerned. One of my measures, introduced during the present 
session and enacted into law, granted congressional consent for 


the States of Oklahoma and Texas to construct a free bridge | 


across Red River on Highway No. 81 at Terral, Okla., to replace 
a toll bridge. Another bill that has passed the House, and I 
have every reason to hope will also pass the Senate and be 
signed by the President, is my military road bill, making an 


appropriation of $139,000 of Government funds to match State | 


funds in paving Highway No, 277 through the Fort Sill Military 
Reservation. This will connect a gap that has long been 
neglected. 

In addition to this I was glad to appear with other Members 


of the Oklahoma delegation before the Roads Committee of the | 


House and urge an sdditional appropriation of $50,000,000 in 


excess of the usual Federal aid, to match the States in the mat- | 


ter of highway construction, making a total appropriation of 
$125,000,000 of Government funds available for road building in 
the United States the coming year. This extra Federal aid gives 


pared with about $700,000 received last year. This will mean 
much in the way of highway construction in Oklahoma and 
throughout the entire United States. 

Congress is to be congratulated for performing its duty in 


making the additional $50,000,000 of Federal funds, $2,000,000 | 
of which go to Oklahoma for road building, and I am glad to | 


give this Congress due credit for this important legislation. I 
ean not, however, bring myself to agree with administration 
leaders that the present session of Congress has made a record 


so outstanding in general that anyone could possibly review its | building nearby; the magnificent State, War. and Navy Build- 


| ing, situated just west of the White House and recognized as 


record with any degree of pride. 

In my judgment the Seventy-first Congress has demonstrated 
that it is entirely too “ internationally minded” to make a cred- 
ible record for constructive legislation. 

This Congress has been lavish with its appropriations of pub- 
lic funds to foreign governments. A few weeks ago Congress 
became extremely magnanimous during one of its many spend- 
ing orgies and gave what is certain to be an outright donation 
to France of $407,000,000. This, mind you, is aside from the 
$10,750,000,000 that cur Government has given outright to the 
allied nations on their war loans and interest due and unpaid. 
The $125,000,000 appropriated for American highways sinks into 
insignificance when compared with more than $10,000,000,000 
given to the various foreign governments. 

Now, the $407,000,000 debt that Congress a few weeks ago re- 
lieved France from paying to the United States was an addi- 
tional “item” 
mentioned war loan proper and was for war materials bought by 
France from our Government at 10 cents on the dollar. France 


had failed and refused to pay the principal or interest on this | 


little “item ” for more than 10 years, and Congress gave it back 
to them over the vigorous protests of several of us on this the 
Democratic side of the aisle in order, so you said, to show your 
“brotherly love.” 

This Congress did not stop there in order to show its mag- 
nanimous heart to ungrateful foreign governments. Not long 
ago you appropriated $20,000,000 to aid people in far-off Russia, 
said to be in distress. Just who the beneficiaries of this “ item ” 
are, or will be, no one seems to know. 

It will be recalled that the Congress of the United States has 
also given financial aid to Chinese who were said to be in want. 
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My colleagues in | 


jas well 
The gigantic problems of flood | 


my | 
measures have been passed by the Congress now coming to a | 


| administration. 


| ton. 
Oklahoma more than $2,000,000 Federal funds for 1930 as com- | 





| the superintendent of the District Building, of $1,968,877. 
| building is to-day worth at least $2,000,000, and if constructed 
| under the new tariff rates of the Grundy bill recently lobbied 


| commission are the beautiful Post Office Building, 


as referred to by House leaders to the above- | 
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A bill was pending here for several weeks and, if I recall cor- 
rectly, was finally passed to appropriate $10,000,000 from the 


, Treasury of the United States for the purpose of feeding certain 


history for the constructive legislation enacted, and so forth. | citizens of Germany represented to be suffering from the in- 


vasion of the Ruhr. The reason Germany did not get quite as 
liberal a donation from the Congress as did China is, I assume, 
because China is a considerably farther distance than is Ger 
many. The farther away they happen to be from America the 
more magnanimous this Congress appears to be! 

This is appalling when we know that practically every city, 
as the smailer towns, in the State of Oklahoma has 
seen long bread lines in recent months. The economic situation 
and the problem of unemployment are admittedly far worse in 
the East than in the Middle West. No action has been taken 
on the unemployment bills or other measures for relief that 
have been pending in Congress so long that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. For many months we have been 
fighting for legislation to liberalize the out-of-date World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, and now Congress is threatening to ad 
journ without final action on the bill passed by the House a 


| few days ago proposing to give a measure of relief to thousands 


of uncompensated disabled war veterans. 

Again we find administration leaders, in their desperate 
efforts to bolster up the record of the present Congress, are 
boasting of the wonderful public-building program of this 
And again I charge that Congress has been 
entirely too lavish with its appropriations for public buildings 
for the city of Washington. I am sure that every fair-minded 
person wishes that our National Capital be cared for in the 
way of a building program in an adequate manner, but when 
it comes to denying thousands of cities scattered throughout 
the entire United States public buildings to which they are 
entitled, and for which they have patiently waited for many 
years, and at the same time recklessly and foolishly wasting 
public funds as is proposed to be done in the city of Washing- 
ton, I can not refrain from raising my voice in protest. For 
example, the word has gone forth that some of the most beau- 
tiful and substantial buildings in the city of Washington are 
to be torn down in order to be replaced by architecture that 
happens to be more pleasing to the esthetic eye of the Build- 
ing Commission. One of these structures is a beautiful modern 


| marble building on Pennsylvania Avenue known as the District 


Bui’ding, in which is housed the city government of Washing- 
No one pretends to say it is not in excellent condition; 
it was completed only 22 years ago at a cost, I am advised by 
The 


and logrolled through Congress it would 
that amount to replace it. 

Other buildings marked to be demolished because they are 
said to be distasteful to the overdeveloped esthetic eves of the 
towering high 
the splendid railroad 


probably cost twice 


above the city on Pennsylvania Avenue; 


one of the most stately and historic buildings in the world. 
Each of these buildings are built of stone, each cost more than 
$1,000,000, so I am advised, and are landmarks in the Nation’s 
Capital that millions of school children have journeyed from 
every nook and corner of the continent to see, along with other 
interesting spots of historic significance in and about our Na- 
tional Capital. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the outstanding legislation of the 
present session is the Grundy tariff bill, passed after about 17 
months of tariff tinkering. But those of you who heard my 
remarks last Saturday on the floor know that I certainly do 
not consider the passage of that measure an “ achievement.” 


| As Will Rogers, Oklahoma's most famous citizen, says: 


The Grundy bill is all right, I reckon, for everybody except you folks 
who don’t eat nothin’ or wear nothin’. 


This, with further apologies to the world’s greatest comedian, 


who tells the unvarnished truth, 
hit: 


regardless of whom it may 
Uncle Jog Grunpy, 

Born on Monday, 

Went to lobbying on Tuesday, 

Sent to the Senate on Wednesday, 

Said he'd vote against the tariff bill on Thursday 

But voted for it on Friday, 

Defeated on Saturday, 

Buried politically on Sunday, 

And that’s the last you will hear of Uncle Jos Gaunpr 
Until another tariff bill comes up some Monday. 
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So, when we speak of the achievements of the Seventy-first 
Congress, we find that they are so insignificant, so limited, they 
sink into oblivion when compared with the wanton extrava- 
gance, Waste, and utter disregard of the common people mani- 
fested by administration leaders who have dominated and con- 
trolled the entire legislative program of this session now about 
to pass into history. 


JEWISH SOLDIERS IN THE WARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, | ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting a short address by General Crosby on 
the subject of the part played by Jewish soldiers in the wars 
of th tepublic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, pursu- 
aut to the privilege extended me by unanimous consent of the 
Hfouse, IT herewith include an address delivered by General 
Crosby on June 1 at the Washington Hebrew Cemetery concern 
ing the part played by Jewish soldiers in the wars of the 
Ite public The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GENERAL CROSBY 

When Past Commander Kohen of the American Legion asked me to 
nddress you I deemed it a pleasure to accept. 

During my career with the American Army I came into intimate 
eontact with many Jewish soldiers and officers. I know the patriotism 
with which the Jewish soldiers have served in all the wars of our 
Republic Our history shows that while the Jewish population at the 
time of the Revolutionary War was very limited, we still have a record 


’ 


| 
| 
| 


of the names of 46 who participated in the fighting of this war, and | 


whose names have come down to us with honor. In the brief War of 
1812, 44 Jews are said to have taken part, ranging in rank from pri- 
vate to colonel. And coming to the Mexican War, approximately 58 
Jews took part It is likely that the number was larger, but the pub- 
lished data is comparatively meager. For the statistics for the Civil 
War, or the War of the States, as I choose to call it, I am indebted 
to the late Simon Wolf, buried in this cemetery, so well known to local 
citizens and to our Nation for his book on The American Jew as a 
Patriot and Citizen. The Jewish pepulation at the outset of the Civil 
War was said to number less than 200,000, yet we find a record of 
over 8,000 Jews known to have served in the Union and Confederate 
forces We had our great heroes of that day also. Our records show 
that the congressional medal of honor for conspicuous services was 
awarded to eight soldiers of Jewish faith. As to the Spanish-American 
War, which may still be fresh in the memory of some who are present 
to-day, the Jewish soldier again did more than his duty. This was 
but a short conflict, yet there is a record of the service of 2,500 Jews, 


& majority of whom were privates in the ranks. However, it is when | 


we come to the World War that the record of the Jewish soldier comes | 


io the forefront. While the statistics are still being accumulated, the 
American Jewish Committee has announced that the total number of 
Jews in the service during the World War may be conservatively esti- 


mated as from 200,000 to 225,000, constituting more than 4 per cent | 


of the armed forces of our country, while the Jewish population is but 
} per cent of the total population. 

That the Jewish soldier was a brave soldier and did his duty far 
beyond the call of service is not a matter of mere conjecture and sur- 
mise | would refer you to the volume on American decorations pub- 
lished by the War Department, which contains no less than 1,100 cita- 
tions for valor awarded to men of Jewish faith. Seven hundred and 
twenty-three were conferred by the American command, 287 by the 
French Government, 33 by the British and 46 by various other allied 
commands While only 78 congressional mecals of honor have been 
awarded. three of these fell to the lots of Jewish soldiers. The dis- 
tinguished-service cross is worn by more than 150 American Jews. Four 
American Jews claim the French medaille militaire, and 174 Jewish 
soldiers properly wear the croix de guerre. {f am further indebted to 
the American Jewish Committee for the thoroughness with which they 
investigated the Army records to learn of the commissioned officers of 
Jewish faith within the military ranks. The names of nearly 10,000 
Jewish commissioned officers have been listed. In the Army there were 
more than 100 colonels and lieutenant colonels, more than 540 majors, 
1,400 captains, and upward of 7,000 licutenants. In the Navy there 
were 500 Jewish commissioned officers, one even reaching the high rank 
of rear admiral. In the Marine Corps there were said to be over 60 
Jewish commissioned officers including one brigadier general, the late 
General Lancheimer who died in the service and now lies buried in 
Arlington Cemetery. 

Just at the edge of this memorial circle wherein we are standing lic 
buried veterans of three wars, all bearing the name of Augenstein. 
Moritz Augenstein served during the Civil War; Julius J. Augenstein in 
the Spanish-American War, and Capt. Melvin Augenstein gave up his 
life in France during the World War. 

\nd to-day we place a flag upon the graves of Joseph Loeb and Leo | 
Simon, sons of our beloved rabbis who are taking part in this pro- 
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gram. They gave up their lives in their early manhood, but their 
parents are proud of the fact that they were able to serve their coun- 
try in time of need before they were taken away. 

The largest Jewish group, as you are aware, is in the city of New 
York. Here the recruits in the late war represented all races and all 
creeds, men who had only recently been subjected to the pogroms of 
Russia. ‘To stamp the fundamental principles of military discipline 
on such men was a gigantic task. In a tribute to the Jewish soldier, 
printed in the Methodist Christian Advocate, 1919, it was stated as 
follows: 

“The 10,000 buttonhole makers and salesmen looked like anything 
but formidable material to hurl against the Prussian Guard, but they 
marched out of Camp Upton with the Seventy-seventh Division with 
their chests out and heads held high, and came back from France 
with as proud a record as any organization that went overseas. They 
did their full share in the bloody struggle in the Argonne Woods; 
and Colone) Whittlesey’s heroic * Lost Battalion,’ which held out for 
four days, though cut off and surrounded by the enemy, was so full 
of the little clothing workers that some one called it a ‘ Yiddish bat- 
talion.’ ” 

There could be no greater tribute to the patriotism, valor, and 
Americanism of the Jews than was typified by that of the Lost 
Battalion. 

No individual soldier has a greater record than that of the little 
tailor, Pvt. Abraham Krotoshinsky. A recruit of the East Side, he 
had been in this country only a few years and was considered an alien 
in every sense of the word, but he was awarded the distinguished-service 
cross for extraordinary heroism in action with the American troops in 
the Argonne Forest, France, on October 6, 1918. His record is set forth 
clearly in this following citation: 

“He was on liaison duty with a battalion of the Three hundred and 
eighth Infantry, which was surrounded by the enemy north of the 
Forest de la Buinone in Argonne Forest. After patrols and runners 
had been repeatedly shot down while attempting to carry back word of 
the battalion’s position and condition, he volunteered for the mission 
and successfully accomplished it.” 

This statement confirms my opinion that America has seen the 
Jewish soldier do his duty. The Jew has been moved by the same ideals 
and makes the same sacrifices as any other citizen, and in the light of 
his services in the Great War he may read bis title clear to the name 
“American.” Many of our heroic dead lie in Flanders Field, Suresnes, 
Belleau Wood, and elsewhere. The star of David is mingled with the 
cross in beautiful and everlasting marble. As they lived together, 
fought together, so they lie buried, side by side, “and each of them 
gave the best in him, and some gave a precious life to a noble and holy 
cause for the end of a sinful strife.” And so we scttle back again to 
the routine of our regular life, “ closer bound by far than any instru- 
ment could ever hope to measure.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Sprout of Illinois, for three days, on account of 
illness; and 

To Mr. SuTHERLAND, for four days, on account of business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
a joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S$.1572. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment of 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians ; 

8.3421. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md. ; 

8.3970. An act authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to 
extend the Natural History Building and authorizing an appro- 


| priation therefor, and for other purposes ; 


S. 4283. An act ratifying and confirming the title of the State 
of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America; and 

S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to accept the bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. to 
earry mail between United States Gulf ports and the east coast 
of South America, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, » Wednes- 
day, June 18, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, June 18, 1930, as 
‘ reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 





rn 





1930 CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Limiting importation packages of cigars. (H. J. Res. 371.) 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Authorizing the President of the United States to accept on 


} 


| 


behalf of the United States a conveyance of certain lands on | 


Government Island from the city of Alameda, Calif., in con- 
sideration of the relinquishment by the United States of all 
its rights and interest under a lease of such island dated July 
5, 1918. (H. J. Res. 372. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on the Public Lands. 8. 
2865. An act cranting the consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of Wyoming and Idaho with 
respect to the boundary line between said States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1942). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H. J. Res. 303. 
A joint resolution to amend Public Resolution No. 80, Seven- 
tieth Congress, second session, relating to payment of certain 
claims of grain elevators and grain firms; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1944). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. LETTS: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2498. An 
act to promote the better protection and highest public use of 
lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters in 
northern Minnesota for the production of forest products, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1945). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12996. 
A bill to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1947). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 615. 
Aun act authorizing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah. 
White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the 
State of Utah for certain lands, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. 8S. 4164. An 
act authorizing the repayment of rents and royalties in excess 
of requirements made under leases executed in accordance with 





the general leasing act of February 25, 1920: without amend- | 


ment (Rept. No. 1949). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12316. A bill for 
settlement of claim of Allen Holmes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1939). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
10064. <A bill for the relief of the International Manufacturers’ 
Sales Co. of America (Inc.) ; with amendment (Rept. No. 1940). 
leferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
11930. A bill for the relief of Sydney Thayer, jr.: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1943). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. S. 3646. An act 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Willoughby Osterhaus; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1946). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3336) for the relief of the Western Electric Co. 
(Ine.) ; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (HF. R. 10805) granting an increase of pension to Ida C. 
Noble: Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13015) authorizing the 


| Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain lands to the Mary 


land-National Capital Park and Planning Commission of Mury 
land for park purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 13016) to encourage and assist the States 
in providing for pension to the uged; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 13017) to authorize the sale of existing 
Government property in the city of Hagerstown, Md., and to 


| authorize the acquisition of a new site and the construction oi 


a Federal building there; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13018) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Lonaconing, Allegany County, 
Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13019) for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building at Rockville, Montgomery 
County, Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13020) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Silver Springs, Md.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 258) that a special 
conunittee be appointed by the Speaker to investigate expendi- 
tures of candidates for the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 373) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria 
tions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Res 
374) authorizing an appropriation for establishing and erecting 
a memorial to the pioneers who crossed the Great Smeky Moun 
tains in the early history of the country, building a memorial 
highway from the Great Smoky Mountains National Park to the 
city of Knoxville, Tenn., and for other purposes; to the Com 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 375) to pro 
vide for the resumption of athletic relations between the United 
States Military Academy and the United States Naval Academy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 13021) granting an increase of 
pension to Bridget Meenen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions, 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 13022) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 13023) granting a pension to 
John Grosbush; to the Committee om Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13024) for the relief of Walter A. Ham; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 13025) granting an in 
crease of pension to Sophia Rademaker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13026) granting a pension to Clara Stevens ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 13027) granting a 
pension to Catherine Barr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13028) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Carney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 15029) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucina E. Hurlbut; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, “a 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H.R. 13030) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha A. Oden; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13031) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Thompson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (CH. R. 13082) granting a pen 
sion to Martha J. Freeman: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 13083) granting a pension to 
James Festerman: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 13034) granting an in 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Pratt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 

on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
7584. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Storm Lake, Iowa, urging that 
Congress enact a law for Federal supervision of motion pictures 
establishing higher standards before production for films that 
are to be licensed for interstate and international commerce ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7585. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition from the Common Council 
of Toledo, Obio, urging the construction of a retaining wall on 
the Maumee Bay for the protection of property from high 
water: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7586. Also, resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact House Joint Resolution 167, directing the 
President of the United States to proclaim October 11 of each 
year as General Pulaski’s memorial day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

7587. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New York, N. Y., in opposition 
to House bill 11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7588. Also, petition of Chenoweth & Green Music Co., Enid, 
Okla., in support of Capper-Kelly bill, H. R. 11; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7589. Also, petition of Retail Druggists’ Association of Tulsa, 
Okla., in support of House bill 11; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7590. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolutions of the 
New York Mercantile Exchange in opposition to House bill 
11096; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, June 18, 1930 


Rey. James W. Morris, D. D., assistant rector Church of the 
Kpiphany, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Graciously attend, O God our Father, the prayers and suppli- 
cations of Thy people who come unto Thee in Thy Son’s name; 
and that we may obtain our requests, lead us to ask, in all the 
experiences and exigencies of life, those things that are most 
in accord with Thy will and with the holy purposes of Thy 
eternal kingdom. We ask it all in the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4518) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to re- 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across Little 
River, in the State of Arkansas, at or near Morris Ferry. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 40) authorizing the print- 
ing of 80,000 copies of the tariff law of 1980 as a House docu- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) 
uuthorizing the Postmaster General to accept the bid of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. to carry mail between United States 
Gulf ports and the east coast of South America, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION (8. DOO. 
NO, 178) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions for the United States Tariff Commission which continues 
the availability of unexpended balances to provide funds during 
the fiscal year 1931 for performing additional work imposed 
upon the commission by the tariff act of 1930, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

ENFORCEMENT OF NARCOTIC AND NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACTS 

(8. DOC. NO. 181) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 

cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
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draft of proposed legislation pertaining to an existing appro- 
priation for the Treasury Department, for the enforcement of 
the narcotic and national prohibition acts, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND, FORT BLISS, TEX. (8S. DOC. NO. 180) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $281,305 
for the War Department, fiscal year 1931, to remain available 
until expended, for the acquisition of land at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

EXPENSES OF SPECIAL AND SELECT HOUSE COMMITTEES (8. DOC. NO, 
179) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining to the legisla- 
tive establishment, House of Representatives, fiscal year 1931, 
for the expenses of special and select committees authorized by 
the House, amounting to $40,000, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON POWER AT BERLIN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I crave the indulgence of the 
Senate for a few moments while I call attention to some mat- 
ters of international importance appearing in the newspapers. 

In the city of Berlin there is now taking place a world con- 
ference on power. In the main I think it is fair to state that 
the world conference on power is controlled by the Power Trust 
of the United States. However, these world conferences, it is 
demonstrated now and was understood by a good many people 
before, are absolutely under the control of the men in the United 
States who control our power properties from Boulder Dam to 
Muscle Shoals. 

Ex-Senator Sackett is the American ambassador at Berlin. 
He was invited as a matter of courtesy to deliver an address 
before the world conference on power. I think his address was 
to be and perhaps is being delivered to-day. Yesterday an im- 
portant piece of news came across the water by cable, sent by 
the United Press. The representative of the United Press at 
Berlin obtained definite information with reference to the facts 
about which I am going to comment briefly. In the afternoon 
papers of yesterday in the United States there was published 
this news item from Berlin. I read a part of it only: 
AMBASSADOR SACKETT WITHDRAWS SPEECH ON PoweR CosT AFTER CALL 

From INSULL 

Beriin.—A speech on the power industry, which United States Am- 
bassador Frederic M. Sackett had planned to deliver before the world 
power conference to-morrow, has been withdrawn. 

The speech, in which Sackett criticized the industry on the ground 
that the cost of power to the consumer is out of all proportion to the 
cost of production, was canceled after Samuel Insull, Illinois public 
utilities magnate, had called on the ambassador. 

It was understood that during the call he demanded its withdrawal. 
The United Press obtained details of the incident from an unquestion- 
able source. 

PRICE IS FIFTEEN TIMES COST 

In the prepared speech, Sackett had written of electric power : 

“I know of no other manufacturing industry where the sale price of 
the product to the great mass of consumers is fifteen times the actual 
cost of production of the article sold. My purpose is, in short, to define 
its weakness. That calls for the keenest thought in your deliberations. 

“Until the power business is brought in line with other industries in 
the relationship of its cost of production to the price paid by the con- 
sumer of the product, there can be little justification for the thought 
that this great power industry is rapidly approaching its perfection.” 

INSULL VISITS SACKETT 

Last Saturday morning, while Sackett was absent in Paris, bis secre- 
tary distributed advance copies of the speech—scheduled to be given at 
the conference’s “‘American hour” to-morrow—to American correspond- 
ents in Berlin. 

On Monday morning Insull visited Sackett and was closeted with him 
for two hours. In that period Insull is understood to have made the 
demand that the speech be withdrawn. Sackett was represented as 
replying that since he was merely a guest of the conference he naturally 
would comply with the wishes of the American delegation. 

Insull, although not an official delegate, was said to have responded 
that his objection to the proposed speech reflected the sentiment of the 
American delegation. 

Sackett's secretary then telephoned to all correspondents who had re- 
ceived the speech for future release requesting them to cancel it. 
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URGED TO GIVE SPEECH 

When questioned by the United Press to-day Insull said: 

“1 neither affirm nor deny the story, but I would like to enjoy my 
European holiday.” 

Details were obtained from other sources. 

The press dispatch further says: 

The United Press was informed that friends in the power industry 
informed Insull, who was on vacation in Europe, of Sackett’s impending 
speech, whereupon Insull came to Berlin for the express purpose of 
dissuading the ambassador from making the speech. 


Mr. President, that dispatch was given world-wide publicity, 
and in it was a quotation from the speech as prepared by Am- 
bassador Sackett, so that the entire world last evening was 
informed of what had been done. Ambassador Sackett, feeling 
that he was not a member of the power conference, that he 
was simply a guest, did not want to make a speech which he 
thought might in any way interfere with the harmony of the 
proceedings or which might be charged to be improper as com- 
ing from him, he being only a guest. But when this news was 
circulated, when practically the entire world found out just 
what Insull, representing the power people, was doing and 
what he had succeeded in doing, there was immediately a re- 
vulsion of feeling, and even the Power Trust officials felt that 
they had gone too far. They never intended this publicity; 
they never had any idea that the speech Sackett had prepared 
and which they had persuaded him not to deliver would be 
given publicity ; but it had gone too far; it was in the hands of 
too many correspondents. The United Press secured it as it 
was written and gave publicity to it. 

When this was discovered later on those officials made up 
their minds that they were going too far. The Associated 
Press this morning carried a dispatch as to what happened 
subsequently. In the morning papers, through the Associated 
Press, comes the following dispatch: 

SACKETT TO MAKE SPEECH ATTACKING UTILITY CHARGES—-BNVOY TO GER- 
MANY IGNORES PROTEST OF INSULL AGAINST TALK 

tencin, June 17 (A. P.).—Ambassador Frederic M. Sackett to-night 
authorized a statement that despite objections by Samuel Insull, Chi- 
cago utilities magnate, he will deliver unchanged a speech he bas pre- 
pared for to-morrow’'s session of the world power conference. 

It had been earlier reported that the ambassador, disliking Mr. In- 
sull’s protest, would withdraw the speech entirely and confine himself to 
conveying briefly President Hoover's greetings to the delegates. 

The speech, copies of which were issued in advance to American news- 
paper men, contains references to the public-utilities problem in the 
United States with special bearing on the cost of such services to con- 
sumers. One passage to which it is understood Mr. Insull objected be- 
gins thus: 

“T know of no other manufacturing industry where the sale price of 
the product to the great mass of consumers is fifteen times the actual! 
cost of production of the article sold. My purpose is sharply to define a 
weakness that calls for the keenest thought in your deliberations. 

“But you who are in this business should remember that among the 
users of your product the class which is the greatest in number and con- 
stitates the basis of that public opinion which in the end judges and con- 
trols public utilities Is that vast body of men who every month pay a 
6-cent charge in their households for an article which we are constantly 
told is being produced by efficient eleciric stations for from 0.3 to 0.4 
of a cent.” 

The ambassador said consumers might be temporarily appeased by 
explanations that construction costs were high for the service given to 
small users, and that large price reductions were made for quantity 
service, but that they looked “to conferences like these to recognize 
deficiencies in the progress of the art and to apply the correctives of 
science.” 

Further on the speech declared, “In America there exists a rapidly 
growing body of public opinion, led by laymen of great ability, which 
demands governmental competition in rates with private-power enter- 
prises. 

“So drastic is the demand that it vocalizes the thought that all water- 
power sources should be Government-owned and operated. 
clamor cites with enthusiasm the delivered costs of certain municipally 
owned systems in neighboring countries as proof of the iniquity of 
charges for electricity by our privately operated plants.” 


No comment was forthcoming from Mr. Insull on his alleged objections 
to the speech, 


This morning the Hearst papers carry a dispatch from Berlin 
I read part of that dispatch only, as follows: 

Berwuix, June 17.—Samuel Insull, Chicago public-utilities magnate, 
visited the United States ambassador, Frederic M. Sackett, to-night, and 
withdrew his objections to the ambassador's proposed speech to the 
world-power conference to-morrow. 


There is reference here also to Henry J. Pierce, 
president of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
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Every student of the electric power question, and everyone 


has followed the deliberations and investigations of 
Federal Trade Commission, recognizes that the Electric 


the 
tond 


& Share Co. is now defying the Federal Trade Commission by 


refusing to disclose the financial set-up of many of its under- 
takings. In addition to being vice president of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. Henry J. Pierce is the vice chairman of the 
American committee in Berlin. Further on it is stated that— 

Pierce’s attention was called to a report that Insull, in asking the 
ambassador to delete that part of his speech referring to differences in 
production and consumption cost, said his request represented the senti- 
ment of the American delegation. 

e * . > 

The “diplomatic incident" involved 
Chicago public utilities magnate, to “censor” his speech, Sackett sald 
and he, therefore, withdrew his address with the statement 
deliver it as he had planned or not at all 

The result was that late te-night O. C. Merrill, chairman of the Amer!l- 
can delegation to the conference, and others involved were seeking un- 
officially, but none the less feverishly, to arrange an amicable settlement 
of the affair. 

Thus, we learn, Mr. President, of the present activities of 
Samuel Insull, the great public utility magnate, who thought at 
one time that he had bought a seat in the United States Senate, 
paying for it out of money which the uncounted poor who con- 
sume electricity had contributed to his great and powerful corpo- 
rations. He is the same Insull whose interests bought out prac- 
tically all the newspapers in the State of Maine for the purpose 
of controlling elections there, the same Insull who represents 
the Power Trust that has crept in the back door of the school- 
houses of America, that has gone into the lodge rooms of secret 
societies, that has gone into the meetings of women’s clubs, that 
has gone into farmers’ organizations, and that, under deception, 
has been holding itself out as representing farm organizations. 
The same outfit has been creeping and crawling stealthily and 
silently into every avenue where it could possibly intrude itself, 
for the purpose of building up a public sentiment in favor of its 
efforts to control the production and distribution of power in the 
United States, and to levy tribute upon every home, upon every 
industry, big and small, wherever the American flag flies, at the 
same time boasting of its patriotism, wrapping the American 
flag about its deceptive body, trying to deceive the American 
people. Insull, representing this same Power Trust, is now in 
Berlin, where his activities have expanded so as to take in the 
whole world. He approaches the American ambassador and 
tells him what he can not say; he censors the speech the Ameri- 
can ambassador was intending to deliver to that world 
ference. 

Mr. President, are we willing to submit? Are we willing, 
now that the Muscle Shoals proposition is being considered 
as a part of the propaganda to control which this great trust 
spent $400,000 in the city of Washington—to be held up and 
allow that great industry to be kept in such a position that 
the Power Trust will be able to grasp it and to hold it? Must 
we, representing a free American people, submit to the demands 
of that trust represented by Mr. Insull? 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a conference report at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The conference report is privileged. 
The Secretary will read the report. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


. . 
efforts led by Insull, powerful 


he would 


cole 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10813) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have been unable to agree. 

HirkamM BINGHAM, 
LAWRENCE ©. PHIpps, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
CARTER GLASS, 

Joun B. Kenoprick, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Roerr. G. SIMMONS, 

M. H. THATCHER, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Ross A. COoLiins, 
Vanagers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
-onference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the message from the House 
respecting the action of that body on the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 171, 1930. 

Resolved, That the House insists on its disagreement to the amend- 
s of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10813) making appropriations 
the of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the House of Representa- 
tives unexpectedly received the conference report yesterday 
before it was received by the Senate. According to custom, and 
aceording to our rules, when one body asks for a conference 
and the other body grants such conference, as was the situation 
in connection with the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
the House having asked for a conference and the Senate having 
agreed to it, the report of the conferees is made first to House 
agreeing to the request, which in this case was the Senate. 

The Senate conferees having signed the report, it was sent 
by a messenger to the House for the signature of the House 
conferees. The Senate conferees were anxious to submit the 
report on Monday, but were told that there were two Members 
of the House out of the city, and were asked to delay the report 
until they had returned. Upon their return, and the securing 
of their signatures, the papers were not sent back to the Senate 
conferees for presentation to the Senate, but were immediately 
presented to the House. While I understand that such action 
is not without precedent, it seemed to the Senate conferees that 
it was not exactly a courteous method of procedure in view of 
the circumstances which I have just related. 

Mr. President, after the report was made to the House the 
House was asked to insist upon its position, and debate ensued. 
At the beginning of the debate the following colloquy occurred 
between Representative Moorgr, of Virginia, and Representative 
Simmons, of Nebraska. I read from page 11017 of the Recorp: 

Mr. Moors of Virginia. If this deadlock takes place this time and 
the attitude of the House and the attitude of the Senate are unchanged, 
I take it for granted that hereafter there will be no appropriation bill 
passed, but the business of the District must be continued under such 
resolutions. 

Mr. Simmons. If the gentleman please, my good mother always taught 
me not to worry about things that would probably never happen. I 
do not think we should worry about anything of that kind happening 
to this bill. I may say to you that personally I have very good reason 
to believe the bill will pass before the Congress adjourns. 


men 


for government 


Mr. President, I do not know to what Mr. SIMMoNs referred 
in the statement that personally he had good reason to believe 
that the bill would pass before Congress should adjourn. Cer- 
tainly nothing that the five Senate conferees have said in con- 
ference would lead him to believe that the Senate was willing 
to agree that the House should have its own way. 

In the debate, furthermore, it was stated by the minority 
leader of the House that the Senate was bluffing. I mention 
these facts, Mr. President, merely because I believe they explain 
the attitude of the House in passing by an overwhelming vote 
the resolution which has just been read at the desk. 

In the account of what happened in the House yesterday, 
according to the Washingten Herald of this morning, occur 
these paragraphs: 

Representative GARNER, Minority leader in the House, evoked cheers 
and applause when he declared the Senate has been bluffing and would 
surrender to SIMMONS rather than let the bill fail of passage. GARNER 
said; 

“ Let the Senate make its bluff and then let us call the Senate’s bluff, 
and the bill will be passed before the end of this session. It has 
always been that way and it always will be.” 


That account may not be exactly in accordance with what 
happened, because a reporter may not always get the wording 
exactly. So 1 will also read the account in another Washington 
newspaper, the Washington Post, of this morning, in which 
the same incident is referred to as follows: 

Representative R. WautTon Moore (Democrat), of Virginia, urged 
approval of his bill creating a commission to settle the problem of fiscal 
relations, and Mr. Grirrin agreed with him that such a commission was 
needed 

Minority Leader Garnuwr declared that the House itself was a suffi- 
cient commission, 
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“The thing to do is to pass this bill as usual,” he said. “ Let the 
Senate make its bluff and then let us call the Senate's bluff, and the 
bill will pass before the end of the session. 

“It has always been done that way and always will be.” 


The statement was accompanied by laughter and applause 
and cheering. 

In view of the statement made by Mr. Stmmowns that he per- 
sonally knew that the bill would be passed; that it was in 
no danger, and in view of the statement of Mr. Garner that 
the Senate was bluffing, and the thing to do was to call the 
bluff and pass the bill as usual, the House then proceeded by 
an overwhelming vote to insist on its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. It was stated on the floor of the House 
by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House: 


From the very beginning and down to this goodly hour the chairman 
of this subcommittee and his associate conferees on the part of the 
House have said to the conferees upon the other side, “ If you will give 
us some reason why this amount should be raised, we will be very glad 
indeed to consider it with favor.” They have not attempted in a single 
instance to do this thing. 


Mr. President, that is not a correct statement of the situation. 
The Senate conferees have repeatedly given their reasons, the 
first of which is that Washington, being the Nation’s Capital, 
bridges and buildings and other improvements here in the nature 
of parks, and so forth, must be planned and executed on a 
monumental scale because it is the Nation’s Capital, and that 
it is only fair that the Nation itself should bear its propor- 
tionate share of the cost. 

The Senate conferees also called the attention of the House 
conferees to the fact that when the $9,000,000 lump sum was 
approved the total carried by the District appropriation bill 
was only about $30,000,000, and that if $9,000,000 was an 
appropiate contribution for the Federal Government to make 
when the total appropriated by the bill was $30,000,000, it was 
not an appropriate amount to pay when the total of the bill 
was $43,000,000, and that the Federal contribution should be 
raised for that reason. Other discussions took place, to which 
I need not refer. 

I merely want to point out one other thing, that in the debate 
on the floor of the House reference was made repeatedly to the 
desire of Mr. Moore of Virginia that there should be passed 
his bill, or some measure like it, providing for a commission to 
study this controversial question, such commission to consist of 
Members of the House, Members of the Senate, and private 
citizens, to be appointed by the President or by the District 
Commissioners, and to report to Congress what would be a fair 
proportion between the Federal Government and the District. 
This suggestion was virtually laughed off the floor on the theory 
that such a commission would undoubtedly favor the Senate's 
theory and not the theory of the House. It was stated that the 
only commission needed were the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, and that what they did was 
right, and that what anyone else should recommend was wrong. 

Mr. President, it is a very unfortunate situation. It is un- 
fortunate for the Nation’s Capital. It is most unfortunate for 
the consideration of new construction in the District. 

It has been repeatedly stated on this floor that the Senate 
conferees were not insisting on the accuracy or the inviolability 
of their figure of $12,000,000, but were willing to meet the 
House halfway, or even to go further than halfway if that 
seemed reasonable, between the MHouse’s contention that 
$9,000,000 was a sacred sum and the Senate’s contention that 
$12,000,000 was a fairer sum. 

The Senate conferees also offered a compromise to change 
the present law, which requires 60-40 to be maintained as a 
proportion between the amount contributed by the District and 
that contributed by the Federal Government to 70-30. This was 
also declined by the House. It should be stated further that 
the House conferees have indicated their unwillingness to com- 
promise in the slightest degree or to meet the Senate at all on 
this proposition, although the Senate conferees have repeatedly 
offered to compromise. 

That is the situation, Mr. President. It is not a situation 
involving one Senator, as was intimated by a debater in the 
other House yesterday, but it is the unanimous view of your 
conferees, after giving the matter prolonged study, that the 
only fair thing to do is to ask the House to compromise in the 
matter. The House has indicated its unwillingness, and there- 
fore it was necessary for us to present this report indicating 
that we had been unable to agree. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
which I ask to have read, and I call the attention of Senators 
to its contents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The Chair 


SHEFFIELD, ALaA., June 18, 1930. 


Hon. Hugo BLack, 
United States 

The following telegram 
night letter to-night : 
Ala., again call your attention to our application for some of the sur 
plus power which continues to go to wasie over Wilson Dam. We agree 
to pay more than the Alabama . is paying the Government for 
Wilson Dam power. We can not see the justice to us or to the people 
of the United States of letting the power run the city 
Power 


has 


Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
has just sent the Secretary of War by 


“ We, the mayor and city council of Muscle Shoals, 


been 


Power C 


to waste when 


wants to buy and is prepared to pay for some of it. Tennessee 
Co. have contracted for 
pending several years. 

Muscle Shoals, Ala 


H. E 


power since our application, which 


Please let us have 
; 4. Ww. 


Keenum, O. F. 


same. Town of 

Sharpton, mayor; Aldermen W. H. 

McGuyer, G. H. Harris, and George H. Vaughn.” 
A. W. SHARPTON, Mayor. 


action on 


Green, 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire two or three minutes to 
explain to the Senate what this is. 

Several years ago the town of Muscle Shoals applied for some 
of this power. I should like to have the Senate listen, if they 
will, because a few weeks ago, when I told a Senator on the 
other side what had happened, he expressed amazement that 
such a thing had occurred. 

The Alabama Power Co. is buying only about one-fifth of the 
power. The reinainder of it is going to waste. The Government 
is not getting a dime for it. It has not obtained anything for 
this surplus power. The town of Muscle Shoals, which is im- 
nmrediately adjacent to the dam, requested several years ago and 
sent a delegation to the War Department for the purpose of 
buying some of the surplus power which was going to waste. 
The Alabama Power Co. had expressly declined to buy this sur- 
plus power. They would not buy it all. They will not buy it all 
to-day. The result is that about four-fifths of the power is daily 
wasted. A large part of it could be sold. 

This municipality has offered to buy it. It has offered, as 
suggested in this telegram, even to pay more than the Alabama 
Power Co. is paying. It has offered to buy it on the same kind 
of contract. It has offered to purchase it with a 30-day can- 
celable clause. It has offered to purchase it in such a way that 
if a bill is passed disposing of the project, the contract can be 
immediately canceled. It now again offers to buy that power 
which is going to waste. It would be money placed in the 
Treasury of the United States. There is only one reason why 
it is not sold. 

The power companies object to a precedent being established 
of the Government selling any of this power, and therefore this 
administration continues to permit this power to be wasted. 
The money that it could receive is not received. It is a plain 
waste and a plain squandering of money that should go to the 
people; and it is wasted for one reason, and one reason only— 
that is, the great influence of the power companies of America. 

That application has gone again to the President, through 
the Secretary of War. It went last night by telegraphic dis- 
patch. I predict the same result—that they will decline to sell 
this power to a municipality. In other words, they are willing 
to sell it to the Alabama Power Co. The power is there. It is 
being wasted. The Government is not receiving the money 
which it could receive from the sale of this surplus power. 
Because the money that would be paid to the Government is a 
municipality’s money, and no profit goes to the power com- 
pany, the request will be denied. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Has there been any report from the Secretary 
of War, or anyone representing the Government, as to why they 
do not make this sale? 

Mr. BLACK. I have written a number of letters on the 
subject. It was declined months and months and months before 
I could get any statement in regard to it. By the way, it was 
declined about the time that Mr. Chester Gray, of the Farm 
Bureau, as disclosed by the lobby committee, sent a message to 
President Coolidge when he was summering out in the West. 
objecting to the sale of this power to the municipality. They 
finally sent me a three or four page letter setting up certain 


Senator from Alabama 
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technical defects; but since they declined they have permitted 
the Tennessee Power Co., which is an ally of the Alabama 
Power Co., to spend several million dollars in building a line 
all the way from Nashville, Temn., to Muscle Shoals, and that 
company has connected up its wires for a part of the power; 
still they will not sell any of it to the town of Muscle 
Shoals. town of Muscle Shoals proposes to bear the ex- 
pense, if there be any expense, which there can not be, for con- 
necting with this power. There can not be any expense, because 
the town of Muscle Shoals is immediately adjacent to the dam. 
It is the closest place to it. It 


mn 
rhe 


is there, and all the Government 
permit the town of Muscle Shoals to 
with the power which is now going to waste. 

Just one other word, and I am through. I desire to ask 
Senator from Oregon |Mr. McNary] if anythin 
by the conferees with Muscie 
legislation ? 

Mr. McNARY. Nothing whatsoever. 
meet yesterday. They agreed to meet af 
man of the conference early in the v1 - 

Mr. BLACK. Early in the next session Now, may I ash 
another question? The matter is left so that there can be a 
meeting if an agreement can be reached, has it not 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, certainly. That 

Mr. BLACK. May I ask another question? Is it 
the House conferees stated that the Senate ¢ 
have to accept their bill or nothing? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I 
arbitrary as that was said. We 


to do is to 
connect 
the 
Was done 
reference to Shoals 
The conterees not 
the call of the chair- 


next session of ¢ izress 


did 


obvious. 
true 


nferees 


is very 
| that 
would 


do not 
disagree 


think 
over 


anything as 
the leasing 


| proposition on the one hand and the proposition for Government 


operation and distribution on the other. When we found that 
we had reached an impasse, which it was impossible to over- 
come, it was stated, I think by the chairman of the conference, 
the Senator from Oregon, that it was useless to stay there any 
longer, that we probably could not get together at this session, 
and that I would call a conference some time or other in the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understand—if I am not correct, I should 
like to be corrected—the disagreement was this: The Senate con- 
ferees agreed to yield on private operation of the nitrate plant 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. The House conferees insisted 
upon private operation both for the sale of power and the nitrate 
plant, so that it narrowed down to a question of whether the 
surplus power should be sold first to private companies. That 
became the sole question between the two, as stated by the 
Senator from Nebraska. Now, Mr. President, another day has 
passed, and I presume other days will pass. This 
be settled. It is on the door of the White House. It 
doorstep of the present Republican administration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the private companies will 
not purchase the power that is now being produced, and much 
of that power must go to waste, what assurance is there that 
it will be made use of under a private leasing system? 

Mr. BLACK. So far as I can see there is no assurance what- 
ever, unless it should be purchased by the power companies 
themselves, because they would know that they might not have 
the influence under the law to prevent municipalities getting it 
as they are preventing them now under the present 


thing can 
is on the 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


adminis- 


tration. 


Mr. ROBINSON 
observation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
further yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has 
private operation is preferable to public 
question has been before the Congress for almost 10 years, and 
it appears that a deadlock has now I think there 
ought to be a compromise of this propesition and that legislation 
ought to be passed during this session if possible 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the 
tention to this fact? 

I admit and acknowledge the well-known fact that an 
is to occur within the next few months. I admit that it h 
been currently reported that there is a desire that ho bill be 
presented to the President that he shall be compelled either to 
veto or to sign immediately before that election if 
wants to do its duty, if the administration wants this 
to do its duty, an attempt would be made to secure 
this Congress adjourns. Why should we adjourn 
the publication be made in the papers, as it 


of Arkansas. May I make an additional 


from Alabama 


seemed to 
operation: but 


that 
this 


me 


occurred 


Senator; and may I call at- 


election 


Congre 
Conkress 
before 


should 
days 
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ago, that the President would intervene with reference to 
whether the Government should pay 60-40 or pay $9,000,000 in 
municipal affairs, and yet the President declines to take any 
position publicly on this question? 

The fact remains that one of the Republican conferees from 
Tennessee [Mr. Reece] has given out an interview leaving the 
impression that he would approve anything that the President 
would sign. From some source it leaked out that the President 
had said he would not sign or approve a Government-operation 
bill. 
rests right there. There are two Democrats on the conference 
committee who have agreed. 
have not, appointed by the Republican controllers of the other 
body. Therefore it gets down to this: Is it more important to 
keep out of the coming elections the issue of a Muscle Shoals 
bill, or should we stay here, and should those of us who are not 
in favor of the power companies’ control of this situation insist 
upon this Congress staying here until something can be done to 
settle this controversy, which has been hanging fire over a long 
period of years? 

We were promised that something would be done during this 
administration. Something is being done, and this is what it is: 
A smoke screen has been created, and this legislation is being 
stifled to death, asphyxiated, in this smoke screen between the 
two Houses, 

It is a subterfuge to dilly and dally and prevent action, and 
there are those who do not want the Chief Executive of this 
Nation to be called on either to veto this bill or to sign it. 
Therefore, unless something is done, the days will continue to 
pass and nothing will be done. This country ought to know that 
if the bill is not passed, if this thing continues to hang fire, if 
the Government continues to lose millions of dollars because of 
this situation, the blame rests on the present Republican ad- 
ministration. It can not be shifted, it can not be evaded, and 
if the bill does not pass, it will be because there is a desire to 
benefit the power companies, which, according to the letter from 
the Federal Trade Commission, a part of which I put into the 
Kecorp a few days ago, made a dividend of more than 3,000 
per cent in the year 1927, and a part of that dividend was made 
because the Government was selling them power at Muscle 
Shoals at 2 mills per kilowatt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials is in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for about three minutes on this very subject now being 
discussed—Muscle Shoals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object, as the 
Senator has asked permission, but after the Senator gets through 
I shall ask for the regular order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator from Idaho. I would 
not ask to proceed now except that the subject is before the 
Senate, and I think that what I am going to say should be said 
to the Senate at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
is exactly right. There is one other thing to be said in connec- 
tion with the matter, namely, that this compromise bill, which 
has been offered by the Senate conferees and refused by a ma- 
jority of the House conferees, is almost identical in language 
with the proposal of the present President of the United States 
on that subject, and I have the facts to show that. 

I want to say that while it seems that this bill is now dead, 
the responsibility for its failure is entirely upon the President 
of the United States. During the campaign of 1928 Mr. Hoover 
made a speech at Elizabethton, Tenn., in which he said: 


There are local instances where the Government must enter the busi- 
ness field as a by-product of some great major purpose, such as improve- 
ment in navigation, flood control, scientific research, or national defense ; 
but they do not vitiate the general policy to which we should adhere, 
(The New Day, p. 107.) 


During the afternoon of October 6, following the Elizabethton 
celebration, Mr. Edward J. Meeman, the editor of the News- 
Sentinel, of Knoxville, asked Candidate Hoover if the statement 
just quoted did not particularly refer to Muscle Shoals, 

This is what Mr. Hoover said: 


You may say that that means Muscle Shoals. 


Then Candidate Hoover added to Mr. Meeman, who published 
the President’s statement at the time: 


There is no question of Government ownership about Muscle Shoals, 
as the Government already owns both the power and the nitrate plants. 
The major purposes which were advanced for its construction were 
navigation, seientific research, and national defense. The Republican 
administration has recommended that it be dedicated to agriculture for 


The responsibility for failure of this legislation, if it fails, | 


There are three Republicans who | 
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research purposes and development of fertilizers in addition to its 
national-defense reserve. 

After these purposes are satisfied there is a by-product of surplus 
power. That by-product should be disposed of on such terms and condi- 


tions as will safeguard and protect all public interest. I entirely agree 
with these proposals. 


That is a quotation from a statement made by President 
Hoover immediately after the speech at Elizabethton, in which 
he referred to this matter. 

It will thus be seen that the President of the United States, 
when he was a candidate for that high office, virtually indorsed 
the very proposal which the Senate conferees have made to the 
House conferees, namely, that the nitrate plant should be leased 
out, but that the surplus power should be distributed by the 
Government under a measure similar to that of the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

I want to follow that up by another statement from another 


| hewspaper, a statement by a distinguished Democratic editor 


from Chattanooga, Tenn., and the owner of the paper, who was 
present. Mr. George Fort Milton was present when that speech 
was delivered, and he asked the President about it, and asked 


him specifically about Cove Creek, and this is what the Presi- 
dent said: 


It, too, is an exception to the general rule. 


On April 8, 1930, Mr. Milton wrote an editorial in the Chat- 
tanooga News, in which, after reciting in substance the fore- 
going facts, said: 


About this time, in the course of a conversation between candidate 
Hoover and George F. Milton, editor of the News, Mr. Hoover said that 
Government involvement in the building of Cove Creek Dam was in 
the same class with the Government interest in Muscle Shoals. “ It, too, 
is an exception,” Mr. Hoover said, “to the general rule.” 

In view of these definite statements which Mr. Hoover made as candi- 
date in the summer and fall of 1928, that because of their surround- 
ing circumstances he considered both Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek per- 
missible and necessary exceptions to the general private-ownership 
theory he had advanced, the Tennessee Valley has the right to hope that 
President Hoover will sign the Norris bill, should it come to him. 

Year after year, the Tennessee Valley people have been waiting pa- 
tiently for something to be done in regard to Muscle Shoals, and for 
some action to be taken in regard to the Cove Creek Dam. These 
projects, the economic development of which will so vitally affect our 
future, and which are so essentially tied up with our realization of our 
true economic destiny, seem to have become naught but a football of 
partisan politicians; the rights of the Tennessee Valley have been 
ground to powder between the upper millstone of selfish private in- 
terest and the nether millstone of determined theorists. Under these 
conditions, patience finally ceases to be a virtue, and forbearance be- 
comes other than a mark of grace. 

Now that there is at last a chance for action, the people of Tennessee 
Valley have a right to expect that Herbert Floover will remember his 
words of October, 1928. 


These two gentlemen, Messrs. Milton and Meeman, are news- 
paper editors, Mr. Meeman in Knoxville, Mr. Milton in Chatta- 
nooga. Their papers supported Mr. Hoover most vigorously, 
and had much to do with carrying Tennessee for him. I saw 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] looking at me at the mo- 
ment when I said that they had much to do with carrying Ten- 
nessee for Mr. Hoover. I imagine the Senator from Idaho 
thinks that is only partially true, because he spoke all over our 
State and had a lot to do with carrying Tennessee for the Re- 
publican ticket that year; and he did. He made speeches down 
there, and I know what he did. But these two Democratic edi- 
tors went to Mr. Hoover and got his assurance as to what he 
would do with this enterprise. There were perhaps more inter- 
ested in the Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek enterprise than they 
were in any other question. They felt assured by what Mr. 
Hoover said, that he would approve legislation such as is pro 
posed in this compromise. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there not a rule designed to prevent one 
Senator being offensive to another Senator on the floor? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Was I offensive? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is charging the Senator from 
Idaho with having done this thing, and I am sure the Senator 
from Idaho is protesting against it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I have offended the Senator from Idaho, 
I apologize. I hope I have not, and do not think I have. 

Mr. President, these editors supported Mr. Hoover most vig- 
orously, and had much to do with carrying Tennessee for him. 
These two gentlemen relied on what the President then said. 
I am inclined to believe that they still think that Mr. Hoover 
would sign this compromise bill, but they are entirely mistaken 


19350 


about it. Mr. Hoover will not sign this compromise bill, unless 
he changes his mind, and that to my mind is very doubtful 
The only real reason that Congressman Reece has ever sug- 
gested as to why he was opposed to the compromise was that the 
President would not sign the bill. In this I think he is right, 
and I want to say to the people of my State and to the people 
of the country that the responsibility for no Muscle Shoals leg- 
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H. R. 2849. An act for the relief of the Lowell Oakland Co. 


| (Rept. No. 960) ; 


islution at this session of the Congress is directly upon the | 


shoulders of the President of the United States. While of 


course Mr, Reece has the power to vote for the proposed com- | 


promise and let it pass, he will probably not do so because the 
President does not approve the bill. If the President were to 
say to Congressman REEcE that he would approve the Muscle 
Shoals bill compromise, the compromise would be adopted, and 


this long-delayed legislation, dealing with this most important | out amendment: 


subject would be finally passed. 

It 
way. 
to waste down there. It is the President of the United States 
who is failing to collect proper rental for the power that is 
going to waste down there. It is the President of the United 
States who is withholding this great enterprise from use by the 
people who own it. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
allowed to speak to this matter just a few moments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
there is unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest that the Senator wait until the morn- 
ing business is completed, and then make his remarks. 

Mr. HOWELL 
ject 


is the President of the United States who stands in the | 
It is the President who stands for letting that power go | fuel, and light for civilian officers and employees of the Govern- 


| ment stationed 


H. R. 3422. An act 
No. 961) ; and 

H. R. 7661. An 
(Rept. No. 962). 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 253) to pro 
vide for the expenses of a delegation of the United States to the 
sixth meeting of the Congress of Military Medicine and Phar- 
macy to be held at Budapest in 1931, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 965) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills and joint resolution, reported them severally with 


for the relief of Gustav J. Braun (Rept. 


act for the relief of Margaret Stepp Bown 


H. R. 10826. An act to provide for the renewal of passports; 
H. R. 11371. An act to provide living quarters, including heat, 


in foreign countries; and 

H. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution to provide for the annual con- 
tribution of the United States toward the support of the Central 
sureau of the International Map of the World on the Millionth 


| Seale. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to be | 


All debate is out of order unless | 


The trouble is that we will get off the sub- | 
it will be out of the minds of Senators, and I would like | 


to have an opportunity to say a few words now in regard to the | 


matter. 
Mr. PHIPPS (and others). Regular order! 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded, and 
the presentation of petitions and memorials is in order. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 


adopted by the Twentieth Annual Convention of the National | 
Association of Drug Clerks, favoring protection of the public | 
health through the essential insistence that the United States | 


pharmacopemia requirements and standards be strictly adhered 


Revolutionary hero, fell. 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports as indicated thereon: 

S. 2648. A bill to amend the joint resolution establishing the 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, approved 
May 23, 1928 (Rept. No. 964) ; 

H. R. 12696. An act authorizing an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula (Rept. No. 965) ; 
and 

H. R. 10209. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 for 
the erection of a marker or tablet at Jasper Spring, Chatham 
County, Ga., to mark the spot where Sergt. Willlam Jasper, a 

Mr. BLACK to which 


from the Committee on Claims, was 


| referred the bill (H. R. 495) for the relief of Katherine Frances 


to and enforced in the operation of the Federal food and drug | 


laws, Which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


Mr. BLAINE presented the petition of sundry World War | 


veterans of the national home at Milwaukee, Wis., praying 
for the prompt passage of the bill (H. R. 10881) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the board of supervisors of 


Kewaunee County, Wis., protesting against the use of butter | : : ; 
| were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
| out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 


substitutes in Federal and State institutions, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to which was referred the bill (S. 454) to establish a 
commission to be known as a commission on a national museum 
of engineering and industry, reported it with amendments. 


referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 2075. An act for the relief of Addie Belle Smith (Rept. 
No. 953) ; and 

H. R. 6665. An act for the relief of B. C. Glover (Rept. No. 
952). 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 609) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay certain moneys to Jumes McCann, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 954) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R, 524. An act for the relief of the I. 
(Ine.) and 
955) ; 

H. R. 845. An act for the relief of R. L. Wilson (Rept. No. 
956) ; 

H, R. 910. 
No. 957); 

H. R. 1964. An 
958) ; 

H. R. 2465. 
No. 959) ; 


B. Krinsky Estate 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland (Rept. No. 


An act for the relief of William H. Johns (Rept. 


act for the relief of 8S. A. Jones (Rept. No. 


An act for the relief of Earl D. Barkly (Rept. 


' Bessie Lewis, 
Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which were | 


Lamb and Elinor Frances Lamb, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 966) thereon 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally with an amendment and 
-ubmitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 494. An act for the 
No. 967): 

H. R. 528. An act for the relief of Clarence C., 
No. 968): 

H. R. 1759. An act 
(Rept. No. 969); and 
H. R. 6227. An act 

No. 970). 
Mr. BLACK also, from 


relief of Catherine White (Rept. 


Cadell (Rept. 


for the relief of Laura A. De Podesta 


for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn (Rept. 


the Committee on Claims, to which 


H. R. 328. An act for the relief of Parke, 
No. 971); 
H. R. 396. 


Davis & Co. (Rept. 


An act for the relief of J. H. Muus (Rept. No. 


| 972) ; 


roe 
p23. 


H. R. An act for the relief of Benjamin C. Lewis and 

his wife (Rept. No. 973) ; 

H. R. 1485. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Thiel 

No. 974); 
H. R, 1546. 

975) ; 


H. R. 1592. 


(Rept. 
An act for the relief of Thomas Seltzer (Rept. No. 


An act for the relief of William Meyer (Rept. No. 


| 976) ; 


H. R. 2645. 
No. 977); 

H. R. 2776. An 
(Rept. No. 978) ; 

H. R. 3072. An act 
(Rept. No. 979) ; 

H. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Charles H. Young (Rept. 
No. 980): 

H. R. 3441. An act for the relief of Meta 8S. Wilkinson (Rept. 
No. 981) ; 

H. R. 5113. An act for the relief of Sylvester J. Easlick (Rept. 
No. 982) ; 

H. R.5459. An act for the relief of Topa Topa Ranch Co., 
Glencoe Ranch Co., Arthur J. Koenigstein, and H. Fukasawa 
(Rept. No. 983) ; 

H. R. 5526. An act for the relief of Fred 8. Thompson (Rept. 
No. 984) ; 

H. R. 5872. 
986) ; 


An act for the relief of Homer Elmer Cox (Rept. 


act for the relief of Dr. Charles F. Dewitz 


for the relief of Peterson-Colwell (Inc.) 


An act for the relief of Kay Wilson (Rept. No. 
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PSD); 
H. R. 6209. An act for the relief of Dalton G. Miller (Rept. 
No. 987) ; 








of Joseph K. Munhall (Rept. No. 988) ; 

H. R. 6825. An act to extend the measure of relief provided in 
the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Robert 
W. Vail (Rept. No. 989) ; 

H. R. 7664. An act to authorize payment of fees to M. L. Flow, 
United States commissioner, of Monroe, N. (., for services ren- 
dered after his commission expired and before a new commis- 
sion was issued for reappointment (Rept. No. 990); 











No, 991); and 








an error in claim of Charles G. Mettler (lept. No. 992). 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4564) for the relief of E. J. Kerlee, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
903) thereon, 






He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon : 


Ii, R. 3829. An act for the relief of Joseph A. McEvoy (Rept. 
No, 994): 










995) ; 

H.R. 471. An act for the relief of Luther W. Guerin (Rept. 
No. 1005) ; 

H. Rk. 655. An act for the relief of Guy E. Tuttle (Rept. No. 
996) ; 

H. R. 1888. An act for the relief of Rose Lea Comstock (Rept. 
No. 997); 

H. R. 2166. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. M. Kittle (Rept. 
No. 998) ; 

H. R. 2167. An act for the relief of Sarah E. Edge (Rept. No. 
999) ; 

H. R. 6627. Ar 
1000); and 

Il. R. 7018. An act for the relief of Howard Perry (Rept. No. 
1001). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Irrigation 
aid Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3826) for 
the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Ravalli 
County, Mont., reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No, 1002) thereon. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) to 
authorize the merger of street-railway corporations operating in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. )003) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6847) to amend section 101 
of the Judicial Code, as amended (U, 8. C., Supp. III, title 28, 
sec. 182), reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1004) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1372. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment of 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians: 

S. 3421. An act to authorize the Tidewater Tol) Properties 
(Ine.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md.; 

S. 3970. An act authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to ex- 
tend the Natural History Building and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, and for other purposes ; and 














act for the relief of A. C. Elmore (Rept. No. 































of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. 
REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported the nomination of Edward A. Dow, of Nebraska, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a consul, to be a consul 
general, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 













the Executive Calendar. 





placed on the Executive Calendar. 





H. R. 5962. An act for the relief of R. E. Marshall (Rept. No. 


H. R. 6210. An act to authorize an appropriation for the relief 


H. R. 8347. An act for the relief of the Palmer Fish Co. (Rept. 


H.R. 8303, An act to authorize the Court of Claims to correct ! 


H. R. 414. An act for the relief of Angelo Cerri (Rept. No. | 


S$. 4288. An act ratifying and confirming the title of the State | 


Roads, reported post-office nominations, which were placed on | 
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BELIEF OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


| Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10919) 
for the relief of certain officers and employees of the Foreign 
| Service of the United States, and of Elsie Steiniger, house- 
keeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, 
who, while in the course of their respective duties, suffered 
losses of Government funds and/or personal property by reason 
of theft, warlike conditions, catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, 
or other causes, and I submit a report (No. 951) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. Of course if it leads to debate, I realize it will have to go 
to the calendar. 

This is a bill for the relief of certain officers and employees 
in the Foreign Service. It deals with about 80 items, involving 
about $150,000. It is to reimburse these officers and employees 
| for losses of property as a result of the earthquake in Japan. 
| These items have been passed by both Houses in separate bills 
at different times, and now they are in an omnibus bill, which 
has been approved by the State Department, which has passed 
the House, and is unanimously reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I must at this time interpose 
| an objection. The morning business has not been disposed of. 
Yesterday it was understood that the purpose of taking an 
adjournment was to enable the Senate to take up the veterans’ 
bill this morning. Half of the morning hour has already been 
consumed. If we are to take up this proposal, let it be reached 
in regular order. I shall object at this time. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
we could have passed the bill in the time it has taken the 
Senator to object. 

Mr. MoNARY. Very well. I still object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. PITTMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, there is no 
chance of passing House bill 10919 during the present session 
of Congress unless it is done at this time. It is a bill which 
has passed the House eight or ten times. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to call up the bill. and if it leads to debate I shall with- 
draw my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to insert: 





To Alice D. Hollis. widow of William Stanley Hollis, late American 
consul general assigned to the Department of State, the sum of $7,000, 
being one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died while in the 
Foreign Service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 14, to insert 
the following additional sections: 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Ellwood G. Babbitt and to the follow- 
ing officers and employees then attached to the office of the commercial 
| attaché at Tokyo, Japan, the amounts respectively set after their names, 
as a result of losses of persona] property sustained due to the Japanese 
earthquake which occurred on September 1, 1923: Ellwood G. Babbitt, 
trade commissioner, $7,254; estate of James F. Abbott, commercial 
attaché, $1,380; Paul P. Steintorf, assistant trade commissioner, 
$662.50; Helen Powell, clerk to commercial attaché, $54.50; and to 
Julius Klein, formerly American commercial attaché at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, the sum of $6,316, such sum representing the value of per- 
sonal property lost by shipwreck on June 7, 1919, while traveling under 
orders. 

Sec, 4. That the General Accounting Office be, and it is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to eredit the account of Fayette W. Allport, com- 
mercial attaché, Berlin, Germany, with the sum of $200, such sum rep- 
resenting the amount stolen from his safe in the office of the American 
commercial attaché at Berlin, Germany, on the night of March 26, 1924, 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to U. R. Webb, commander Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $6,534 in reimbursement for the loss by 
earthquake and fire of personal property in Yokohama, Japan, while he 





| was serving as commanding officer of the United States naval hospital 


at Yokohama, Japan. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were he read a third time. 
i 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 4727) for the relief of the Federal 
Storage Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4728) to amend the naturalization laws in respect 


Real Estate & 


mittee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 4720) to amend section 461 of the tariff act of 1930; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4730) to amend the act entitled “An act to carry 
into effect provisions of the convention between the United 


States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake of the | 


| central 


Woods, concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” approved 
May 22, 1926, as amended; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A bill (S. 4731) authorizing the 
Montreal, Canada, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Rainy River at Baudette, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 198) to change the name of the 
island of Porto Rico to “ Puerto Rico”; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. SWANSON and Mr. COPELAND each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
House bill 11781, the river and harbor authorization bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8159) to authorize appropria- | 


tion for construction at the United States Military Academy, 


West Point, N. ¥.; Fort Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga.; and | 
on | 


for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
Militury Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
Mr. McNARY 


BILL 


submitted an amendment intended to be 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“For extension work in nut culture by the Department of Agriculture, 
$10,000: Provided, That of this amount not more than $6,500 shall be 
expended for salaries in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12902, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

Add a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“For payment for additional land at Fort Bliss, Tex., under the 
terms authorized by law, $281,305.70.” 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- | 


priate $250,000 to enable the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to construct a subway and approaches thereto under 
the tracks and right of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. in the vicinity of Chestnut Street or of the intersection of 


Fern Place and Piney Branch Road, extended, in the District of | 


Columbia, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
12902, the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriation®’ and ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment proposing to appro- | 
priate $5,000, as authorized by Senate bill 2414, as amended, 
to defray the expenses of the United States participating in 


the International Hygiene Exhibition at Dresden, Germany, 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12902, the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
ARTICLE 231 OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES—RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE WORLD WAR 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 82), which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Whereas article 231 of the treaty of Versailles declares as follows: 

“ The allied and associated powers affirm, and Germany acknowledges, 
that Germany and its allies are guilty of having caused all losses and 
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Commission of 


° ‘ a . opinion, 
of residence requirements, and for other purposes; to the Com- | : : 


tobertson & Janin Co., of | 


| sufficient to warrant a just and reasonable attitude on the 
| victors 


| authorized 


pro- 
posed by him to House bill 12902, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


| for 


| mittee to continue a 
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damages which the allied and associated governments and their nations 

suffered in the 

Germany 
And 
Whereas said article was founded on a ju¢ 


consequence of war, which was forced upon them by 


and its allies’ 


; 

icial opinion of the Entente 

Fifteen < January 25, 1919, 

“to determine the 
and 

Whereas 


appointed by the 


responsibility of 


vi Ts on 


the war and punishment therefor”; 
the American Gove 
which was approved and signed by its 
said commission, namely, Robert L 


ronment was a party to said judicial 


two delegates on the 


nsing, chairman of the 


commission, 


} and James Brown Scott; and 


Whereas such a judgment, to have 
should pronounced by an 
study of the evidence and hearing both 


legal or moral 
impartial 


had any authority, 


have been tribunal afte carefnl 


sides ; and 

of Versaill a 
archives of the allied as well as 
that the 


hypocrisy, and falsifications “ 


Whereas since the formation of the treaty 
testimony 


undance of 
the 


irticle 


has appeared from the 
ind from 


on hysteria, 


powers, other sources, showing said 
231 was based 
fires of war”; and 

Whereas distinguished historians 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, France 


Germany and Austria, have declared that 


forged in the 


ind statesmen of the 
and 
the evidence now 


United States, 


Canada, Serbia, as well as 
available is 
part of the 


and a allege 


reconsideration of the judgement, which they 
unjust, violative of judicial principles and 
and a grave obstacle to international understanding; and 

Whereas the facts and the truth as to the origin 
of the war is vital to a reconciliation of the peoples of Europe and .o 
their moral disarmament 

Resolved by the Senate 
That the Committee on 
mittee on 


was 


manifestly legal procedure, 


tablishment of the 


Therefore be it 
(the House 
Foreign Relations of 
Foreign Affairs of the House of 
and directed (1) to hold an 
for the purpose of determining view of the new 
and other official the time is appropriate for the 
American Government, inspired by the sense of justice and fair play, to 
recommend to the allied powers cither to amend article 231 of the treaty 
of Versailles without further delay or to their inten- 
tion to disregard it and to propose to the allied powers that the question 
of the responsibility for the World War b« 
neutrals, 


of Representatives concurring), 
the and the 
Representatives are hereby 
separately or 


Senate Com- 


inquiry, either 
jointly, 
evidence 


whether in 
material 
innounce severally 


submitted to a 
result of 


commission of 
and (2) 


on or before March 4, 


to report to the 
1931 


Congress the such inquiry 


RURAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
urent of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3258) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, anc 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 116, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes, which was, on page 2, 
line 13, to strike out all after the word “ thereof” down to and 
including the word “ conditions ” in line 17. 

Mr. ODDIE. I move that the Senate concur in 


POST ROADS 


the House 


| amendment, 


The motion was agreed to. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9110) for the grading and classi- 
fication of clerks in the Foreign Service of the United States 
of America, and providing compensation therefor, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
nrents, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Moses, Mr. Reep, and Mr. Harrison conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a resolution was passed by 
the Senate on Monday relating to the investigation of railroad 
consolidations. I have, in the nature of a petition, a telegram 
from the Savings Bank of my State objecting to that investi 
gation on the theory that it provides for an investigation of 
holding companies. May I ask the Senator from Michigan the 


| nature of the resolution which he presented? 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the resolution had no refer- 
ence to the investigation of holding companies. It was merely 
a resolution which authorized the Interstate Commerce Com- 
study and investigation of the value or 
public benefit of railroad consolidations. It had nothing to do 
with an investigation of holding companies. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think that perhaps the 
writer of the telegranr had in mind the measure which is now 
before the House relating to a similar subject? 

Mr. COUZENS. The telegram which the Senator showed me 
had specific reference to Resolution 290, and not to Senate Joint 
Resolution 161. 

MOTOR-BUS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. COPELAND. While the Senator is on his feet, may I 
ask him what is to be the fate of the motor bus bill? Is that 
to be brought up at this session? 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Oregon has consented to 
an arrangement to bring the motor bus bill up immediately after 
the disposition of the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator from Michi- 
gan to say on day before yesterday or yesterday that it was gen: 
erally understood the veterans’ bill would follow the rivers and 
harbors bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. The veterans’ bill was to come up this morn- 
ing during the morning hour. 


REMOVAL OF DIAL TELEPHONES IN SENATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The first resolution coming over 
from a previous day is laid before the Senate and will be an- 
nounced. 

The Curer CrierK. The resolution (S. Res. 288) by Mr. 
TypiIncs, making the removal of dial telephones optional with 
Members of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Owing to the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, the resolution will go over without prejudice. 
PROPOSED INVESTIGATIONS BY TARIFF COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next resolution coming over 
from a previous day will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. The resolution (S. Res. 295) submitted by 
Mr. Boran on the 17th instant. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. First, let the resolution be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Connecticut will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 1, line 5, after the word “ furni- 
ture,” insert the words “ bells; wire fencing ; wire netting,” so as 
to make the resolution read: 


The amendment of the Senator from 


Resolved, That the Tariff Commission is hereby directed to investi- 
gate the differences in the cost of production between the domestic 
article and foreign article and to report upon the earliest date prac- 


ticable upon the following articles: Shoes, both men’s and women’s 
shoes; furniture; bells; wire fencing; wire netting; cement; hose; 
shovels; spades; scoops; forks; rakes; scythes; sickles; grass hooks; 


corn knives; and drainage tools. 

This request is made under and by virtue of section 336, and the 
following sections, of the new tariff act, passed and approved on the 
17th day of June, 1930. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho, although I think the resolution meets with my approval, 
whether it ought not to be a concurrent resolution instead of a 
Senate resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. No. The law specifically provides that either 
the Senate or the House may pass such a resolution. I do not 
desire to wait on the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

REPORT OF LOBBY COMMITTEE 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday that 
at the conclusion of morning business to-day I wanted to submit 
a report which the lobby committee had directed me to make 
touching Bishop Cannon, and to submit some remarks about it. 
The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriver] has informed me 
that he wants to call up the World War veterans’ relief bill, so 
I am going to yield at this time for that purpose. I hope I may 
have the floor later in the day to submit the report to which I 
have referred. 

RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 
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there objection? 










Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10381) to amend 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish first to thank the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] for yielding. I appre- 
ciate his act, which was very courteous and very generous. I 
am sure that all interested in the bill which is now before the 
Senate join me in these words of appreciation. 

Mr. President, the bill now before us was considered for many 
weeks and months by the House. It came to the Senate and 
was referred to the Finance Committee. I can assure the Sen- 
ate that the bill received not only sympathetic but careful and 
thoughtful consideration by members of the Finance Committee. 
We, of course, availed ourselves of the hearings before the 
Llouse committee, and also of the debate and discussion carried 
on by Members of the House when the bill was up for consid- 


eration and action in that body. 


In addition to that information, the Finance Committee had 


the benefit of oral and documentary evidence submitted, to all 
of which, I repeat, the members of the Finance Committee gave 


thoughtful and sympathetic consideration, The result was that 
we amended the bill in many particulars. Many of the amend- 
ments, I am assuming, will not be controverted and will not 
provoke any discussion as the result of any difference of opinion 
among Senators. It is but candid to say that there may be 
three or four, possibly five, amendments concerning which 
Senators may differ. 

I make this statement in order to limit discussion to-day if 
we can with propriety. I know of no one who has any dispo- 


sition to make formal or elaborate speeches upon the general 
subject matter, and therefore I very earnestly ask Senators to 
compress their remarks as much as possible, all to the end that 
we mnay dispose of the bill perhaps to-day. 





Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 


yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Mr. HEFLIN. 


I yield. 


I agree heartily with the Senator. I trust 


that we may be able to reach a vote on the measure by 4 o'clock 
this afternoon. 
passed to-day. 


It is a very important measure and should be 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Therefore I ask that the formal reading 


of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amend- 
ments, and that committee amendments be first considered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). Is 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 


fornia yield to the Senatcr from Kentucky? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


Certainly. 
I want to express the hope that the sugges- 


tion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] and the appar- 
ent acquiescence in it by the Senator from California will not be 


interpreted as meaning we have to consider the bill until 4 
o'clock before we vote. I thimk we may vote much earlier than 
that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I join with the Senator in that hope. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator spoke about amendments made 
in the Committee on Finance and said there might be three or 
four amendments upon which there was some controversy in the 
committee. I want to ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
there was only one amendment about which there was very 
serious controversy ? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if upon the vote taken upon that amend- 
ment it did not prevail by a very large majority in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I answer yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Three-fourths of all the Senators present 
voted for the controverted amendment? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. I have in mind the amendment to 
which the Senator refers. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking with respect to the Rankin 
amendment. I think that was the only amendment that pro- 
voked serious controversy in the committee. I think upon that 
amendment, when we had a final vote, the vote was about two- 
thirds or three-fourths in favor of the action of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If not more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe there were only two votes against 
it. I can not see any reason why we should take until 4 o’clock 
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promptly. I do not see any necessity of very lengthy discussion 
about the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be some discussion about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt in the world there will be 
some discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President--— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
fornia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the bill. to call attention to the fact that the bill involves in 
some particulars a new departure upon the part of our Govern 
ment in giving relief to war veterans. 
cussed. We should point out in what direction we are leading 
and what our future obligations to veterans will be. I am in- 
terested in pointing out that the relief herein extended is not 
comprehensive enough. I want all disabled veterans placed on 
a parity and shall present some views along that viewpoint. I 
hope that every Senator who has made any study of veterans’ 
legislation or who has been in communication with 
organization and who has letters from them, as I have in my 
possession, will appreciate that this legislation is opening the 
door to new legislation that we will have toe face in the very 
near future, extending widely relief to all disabled veterans in 
the nature of a pension. We ought now to consider the whole 
subject of relief to all veterans. 

Therefore I myself do not feel, and I hope other Senators will 
not feel obliged to rush the bill through and prevent a full dis- 
cussion of the merits of the bill, 


from Cali 


I do want to say, if the Senator will pardon me further, that | 


I regret exceedingly that so little attention was given to other 
aspects of relief in the Finance Committee. Owing to the 
pendency of the tariff bill it was not taken up until about two 
weeks ago, hasty meetings were held, and the bill was rushed 
through the committee, it seemed to me, with undue haste, 
necessary, to be sure, in order to get action at this session. 
The bill should have defined a definite poliey for the future 
rather than deal with a 3-year proposal of relief to a particular 
group of disabled veterans, meritorious as the cases included 
may be. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me for 
rudely interrupting him, I do not know what attention the Sena- 
tor paid to the legislation, but there were some of us who were 
more or less familiar with it from the time it was initiated 
in the House. I assume other Senators were equally well 
advised. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to make any 
explanation of the attention Senators gave to the measure, but 
I want to say now, as one who favors the measure because it 
does give relief to certain disabled veterans who need relief, 
that there ought to be full discussion as to what is coming 
next a8 the result of this legislation in the extension of future 
relief. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One moment before I yield. Perhaps 
a remark of mine has provoked what we have just heard. I 
expressed the hope that we might proceed to consider the bill 
without elaborate discussion or elaborate debate or elaborate 
speech making, or prophecies of evils to come, or dangers to be 
met, or bridges to cross. I think the bill is so simple, so plain, 
and so just that it ought to be passed without multiplying 
words or withont long Ciceronian, Demosthenesian, or Web- 
sterian speeches. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator. I was just going 
to suggest that at 2 o’clock the river and harbor bill comes be- 
fore the Senate. We have got to discuss the bill at length. I 
hope the Senate will proceed with discussion from 2 o'clock on 
until we get through with it and not take up the river and 
harbor bill at that time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, when 2 o'clock arrives I 
shall undertake to get consent to go forward with the veterans’ 
bill. 

I ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the first 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The Cuter CLerkK. On page 1, line 11, after the word “ pur- 
poses,” it is proposed to strike out “ Provided, That in making 
regulations pursuant to existing law with reference to home 
treatment for service-connected disabilities, the director shall 
not discriminate against any veteran solely on the ground that 
such veteran left a Government hospital against medical ad- 
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to dispose of the matter. I think we ought to act upon it very | 


| all 
I desire, as one who favors | 


It should be fully dis- | 


veterans’ | 
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vice or without official leave; the 
word “and,” so as to read: 
That section 5 of the World 
(sec. 426, tithe 38, U. S. C.), be 
“Sec. 5. The 
dent, shall administer 
and for that purpose 


the director” and to insert 
War veterans’ act, 


hereby 


1924, as amended 
amended to read as follows 
director. subiect 


to the general direction of the Presi 
the this act 
shall bave full power and authority to make rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, which 
are necessary or appropriate to ind shall decide 
under 


execute, and enforce provisions of 


carry out its purposes 


questions arising 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not help but ask myself 
the question, when the Senator from California {Mr 
ripGH| referred to the justice of this bill. Justice to whom? 
To the veterans who went across the water? No. It proposes 
to take care of many men who, in my opinion, are not entitled 
to pensions on account of disabilities which have been incurred 
by reason of breaking the laws of man and the laws of God. 
So I am going to take a little time, Mr. President, 
this question. 

Mr. President, while the bill which has been reported favor- 
ably by the Finance Committee contains many amendments 
which are desirable und would be helpful to the better adminis 
tration of the United States Veterans’ Bureau and beneficial to 
thousands of disabled ex-service men, several of its provisions 


this act 


SHORT 


to discuss 


| are so foreign to reason, logic, or decency, and in many instances 


are so discriminatory and unfair to the great mass of veterans 
who are disabled from non-service-connected disabilities that I 
can not conscientiously support it. 

Let me point out some of the most objectionable features of 
the bill as I see them. 

The first objectionable amendment is the one contained in 
section 4, which extends the time for filing suits on war-risk in- 
surance contracts one year from the date of approval of the bill. 
Under the existing law all claimants were given until May 29, 
1929, to institute suit, irrespective of the alleged date of ma 
turity. After that date suits must be instituted within six 
years after the date the right accrued for which the claim is 
made. Minor and incompetent beneficiaries are protected from 
the statute of limitations, and are permitted, through their 
guardians, and so forth, to institute suit at any time during their 
minority or incompetence. They also are given three years afte: 
the removal of their disability in which to institute suit. The 
running of the limitation period is suspended for the time al 
leged from the filing in the bureau of the claim and the denial 
of the claim by the director. It would seem to me that if a 
claimant had actually been permanently and totally disabled six 
years or more he would have presented his claim before the 
bureau and if disallowed would have entered suit before the 
expiration of the time limit. There are now pending in the 
courts approximately 5,000 suits on insurance, 90 per cent of 
which are based upon a claim that permanent and total dis 
ability existed at the time of discharge of the veteran from the 
military service some 10 or more years ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, 
suffer an interruption there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heperr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a letter here from 
chairman of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Commission of the 
State of Montana, who has, at all times, taken a very keen in 
terest in legislation concerning the veterans Touching the 
particular matter to which the Senator refers, in support of an 
umendment he proposes to this section, he has the following to 
say: 


will the Senator 


the 


men who 
the war but for one or the other reason have taken no 
now in mind a man who was shot down three times 
was badly injured about the face and having a 
his head, and bis mouth all patched up, and a 
aad who is suffering the effects of injuries 
filed a claim. 

That 
statute. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not interfere at all with the ad- 
judication of the case in the bureau, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah per- 
mit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Vennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senators are speaking of different 
The Senator from Utah is tulkinug about suits on in- 
surance policies, 


Cases are coming up every day oil were badly injured in 
action. I 
in the Air Service, 
metal 


defeet in 


have 


head plate in 


his speech, 


from his who has never 


man would be barred by the operation of the 6-year 


Senator from Utah 


cases. 
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My 


WALSH of Montana 
RiekpD r} Senut 


and so am I, 
Montana, | thought, 
s for compensation. 
Montana. No. 
REED. The letter refers to a claim for compensation. 
WAI I of ontana. I shall offer the letter for the 
e, when I get the floor in my own right, 
calling atte to the fact that 
hat a man will 
ipensation, the two issues being exactly 
compensation will be pending in the 
ndefinite period; does not 
suit ¢ is insurance claim, but awaits the determination 
her case the six years may run, and the veteran 
may be barred on insurance claim. 

Mr. SMOOT. T! is entirely in the 
say to the Senator 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, he could, while 

claim for compensation is pending before the bureau, institute 
a suit in court, but he would not be likely to do anything of 
that kind, and carry on two litigations at one and the same 
time on exactly the same subject. 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not think, Mr. President, section 4 of the 
bill, which I am now discussing, will prevent or take away in 
any degree the rights of any soldier who served in the war. I 
will reach the other question when we to the section in 
which it is covered, 

Many c in which suits are filed have little or no merit 
and while it might seem that they would be easy of defense by 
the Government it must be remembered that courts and juries 

* naturally 
such an attitude Further, little evidence is required to sustain 
the burden of proof for the plaintiff, and cases are often decided 
in favor of veterans where the only evidence presented is their 
own testimony and that of friends and relatives concerning 
their dition when they returned home from the military 
service and subsequent thereto. It is very difficult for the Gov- 
ernment evidence as to just what a man’s disability 
if any, and whether he was actually able to carry on in a 

fully gainful occupation during this period. Further, it 
wn that there are some firms of attorneys who are making 
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peaking ¢ clalil 
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brought them by the 
believe that if an 
ting suits, these attorneys 
irrespective of the 


hundreds. There is 
additional year is granted for 
will bring t 
merits of the claims sued upon. 


these 
which suits may be 
fair to the Gove 
abled ex-service 
work incident 
to and which will be 
resulting from the 


allowing 


granted. It is un- 
many seriously dis- 
been delayed by 


instituted should not be 
nment and likewise to the 
men whose cases have 
dat« further delayed by another avalanche 
adoption of this amendment. I no ob- 


claimants to enter on their contracts 


see 
jection to 
of insu 
of entry 


LO 


suits 
ance 


of suit, but beyond this I can not agree it is proper 


Mr. GEORGR. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator how many disabled 
veterans are objecting to the extension of the statutory period 
for the bringing of suits? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has made the bald statement 
that it is unfair to other disabled veterans, and I ask him how 
many have made objection to the extension of the time in which 
suits may be brought 

Mr. SMOOT. I say I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the Senator heard of any who have made 
objec ion 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I have 

Mr. GEORGBR. I have not, and 
the Senator cite a single instance, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I have heard of such 
instances. 

Mr. REED. There 
who voted against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the second objectionable amend- 
ment, and probably the most objectionable of all, in my estima- 
tion, that contained in section 10 of the bill which amends 
section 200 of the World War veterans’ act by authorizing the 
payment of compensation to men suffering from venereal dis- 
eases contracted in the military service during the World War. 
It is indeed a sad state of affairs when the United States Govy- 


Does the Senator from Utah yield 


I will be very 


glad to have 


are several veterans on the committee 


is 


institute | 


his | 
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sympathetic, and I have no criticism to make of | 





hem by the thou- | 
For | 
reasons it is my opinion that an extension of time during | 


the | 
to the defense of the avalanche of suits brought | 
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if the alleged date of maturity is within six years ( ?roush their own vicious habits they contract a disease, under 
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ernment pays a man compensation or pension 
acquired as a result of bis own vicious habits. It is all very 
well for my friends to refer to the magnanimity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in dealing with the fallen woman, but I would 
remind them that while He forgave He did not reward. While 
He healed He said, “Go and sin no more.’ Nowhere in the 
books referring to His life will you find that He applauded the 
acquirement of such diseases, nor did He approve of immorality. 
He was compassionate in His forgiveness but He sang no song 


for disease 


| of praise. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator be good enough to 
tell us what our Savior wrote on the ground at the time He 
forgave and said, “Go and sin no more”? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated what He said; the Senator must 
not have heard me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask the question because nobody 
knows what He wrote on the ground, but He presumably did 
not have the feeling of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure He did. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is too bad to remove the discussion 
from the high spiritual plane it at present occupies to one 
which, perhaps, might be regarded as an argument of expe- 
diency, but what does the Senator propose to do with the blind 
and the paralyzed and the helpless? No matter how the dis- 


| ease might have been acquired, what is he going to do with 


the poor devil who is afflicted in that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah would at least not 
reward him as against all other veterans of the war. For 
instance, here is a man who went to the Philippines during the 
Spanish-American War, who had an arm shot off and a leg 
shot off, and who served during the whole war up to the time 
of his injury. Under the law passed by Congress, he can re- 


e . | ceive $60 a month. 
a specialty of instituting these suits and who, up to the time | 


Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if he 
did not vote to sustain the President’s veto of the Spanish- 
American War pension bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did. 

Mr. GHORGE. I thought so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I opposed it for the same reason that I am 
going to vote against the pending bill. 

Mr. GRORGE. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want any misunderstanding about it 
at all. During the World War 2,500,000 soldiers never left 
the soil of America; they never saw war. They were taken 
eare of, as they should have been; and, Mr. President, if 


this bill they will draw $100 a month; whereas the man who 
was in the war, who went to the Philippines and served through 
it all, and lost his leg, after 32 years can draw $60 a month. 
Mr. COPELAND and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and to whom? 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah is too fine a char- 


| acter and too fine a Christian, if I may put it that way, to turn 
| adrift on the world a man who is blind or paralyzed, no matter 


what may be the cause of his blindness or paralysis. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has no intention what- 
ever of doing that; but I do not want a man whose blindness 
was caused by his own vicious habits to receive more than a 
soldier who went to war and lost his leg or lost his arm. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not seeking to measure the com- 
parison in rewards, as the Senator puts it, but here is a man 
who is blind or paralyzed,and poverty stricken. He must be 
taken care of by some branch of the Government. What dif- 
ference does it make whether it is the poormaster or the county 
or the city or the State or the Federal Government? If this 
man acquired his disability while in the line of service, even 
though it was due to his own vicious habits, and has become 
blind or paralyzed, I say that his country might well take 
care of him, regardless of the source of his trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. And his country takes care of him to-day. He 
can go into the hospitals. He can draw so much a month for 
his dependents. He can be taken care of there as nowhere 
else in all the world. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Under the law as it stands to-day, these blind | 
or paralyzed cases of which the Senator speaks are given | 
hospitalization and compensation in spite of their misconduct. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make any difference what caused | 
the disability. 

Mr. REED. This new law 
neither blind or paralyzed. 
such cases. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me to have it understood what particular section he is dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already stated what I was discussing. 
I am discussing section 10 of the bill, which amends section 200 | 
of the existing law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely; but the Senate committee 
struck out all on page 14 from line 13 down to and including 
the word “applicant” on line 18, and substituted certain 
matter therefor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I shall be under obligations to the Sen- | 
ator if he will read the language struck out and then call atten- 
tion to the fact that all this bill now adds to the existing law | 
is the provision beginning with the word “ or,” on line 20, down 
to the word “ therefrom,” on line 25, page 14. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is just exactly 
talking about. It says here: 

Provided, That 
blindness— 


who are 
care of 


extends that to men 
We have already taken 


what I am 


no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or 


Then we put in here— 


or from a venereal disease contracted not later than the date of his 
discharge or resignation from the service during the World War 
(including any disability or disease resulting at any time therefrom) 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now what follows? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Or who is helpless or bedridden.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are helpless or bedridden, they can go 
into any hospital to-day. They are taken care of to-day. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But not if their condition is the result 
of their alleged misconduct. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a particle of difference. If 
they are dependent and have no means of support, I do not care 
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what diseases they have, or whether they were due to their 
vicious habits or not, they can go into the hospitals and be | 
treated by the Government. 

That answers the question of the Senator from New York. | 
I am just as much interested in taking care of the soldier as | 
any man in this world could possibly be. I am perfectly will- 
ing to support, and have stood upon the floor of the Senate and | 
supported nearly every pension bill granting increases to Civil 
War and Spanish War veterans. The only reason why I voted | 
to sustain the recent veto of the President of the United States 
was for the very reasons that I state here tuat I shall vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, then, of course, there is no 
use arguing with the Senator about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, so far as that ts concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When this matter was under discussion in 
the committee I understood that the objection of the Senator 
from Utah—not in every instance but in most instances—was 
the fact that this bill allows certain compensation to persons 
who had contracted diseases or other afllictioms by reason of 
their misconduct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's theory was that if it was the 
result of the veteran’s misconduct he was not entitled to 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not that he is not entitled to considera- 
tion, but I say that he is not entitled to a reward of $100 a 
month. He is entitled, and is given under existing law, hospi- 
talization and care while he is in the hospital, no matter 
whether his own vicious habits brought the disease upon him 
or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator would not allow him any pen- 
sion when he got out of the hospital, or any benefits from the 
Government, if his infirmity was the resuit of his misconduct. 
I understood that to be the ground upon which the Senator 
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| from the dead. 
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objected to most of these things that were not according to his 
wish. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it if necessary. 

If no other Senator wants to interrupt me upon that subject, 
I will proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting 
him. I just wanted to know if his objection now is the same 
as in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A great many of us were disposed to forgive 
a little shortcoming. Where a soldier, who had served his 
country well and faithfully, had incurred disease by reason of 
some slight shortcoming or misconduct, we thought he should 
not forfeit his right to the generosity of his country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I forgive him with all my heart, but I do 
not want to offer a reward here for his misdeed. I do not want 
to treat him better than the Spanish War veteran or the Civil 
War veteran is treated. That is what I am objecting to, and 
that is what this bill does. If the American people knew just 
what it contains and what it means, I do not believe a majority 
of the American people would stand for such a principle. 

I feel sorry for such a man, of course. Congress has felt sorry 


That is what I have stated, and I can repeat 


| for him, and has said, “No matter whether your disease was 


due to your vicious habits or not, no matter whether you were 
never in a war, no matter whether you were here in this 
country all the time, if you have placed yourself in that position 
even under those conditions, we will take care of you in any 
hospital of the United States.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. When the late war came on, the long arm 
of government reached to every part of this country, took young 


|} men from rural districts and from villages and cities, took them 


away from home responsibilities and church surroundings, 
took them away from the moral influences which had controlled 
them in times past, congregated them in this country or in Eu 
rope, submitted them by necessity—I do not mean deliberately, 
but by the necessities of the conditions—to evil influences; and, 
if some of them fell, God knows there is no man here who can 


say that he wonders at it. If such a man now is the victim 


| of blindness or parslysis which may be traced back to a venereal 


disease, he nevertheless is a fit subject for compassion and for 
Government aid, if need be. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I say to the Senator again that no one is 
denying that, and there is no case such as the Senator describes 
but that can have the care of our Government. The veteran can 
go into the hospitals. He can be treated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President; but will the Senator 
yield for a moment further? If a veteran is totally blind from 


| atrophy and destruction of the optic nerve, what in the world 


ean they do with him in a hospitai? 
be done. 


There is nothing that can 
You might just as well talk about the resurrection 
You can not restore an atrophied nerve. This 
man must live. He can not be killed. He can not be shot at 
sunrise. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator does not know the law. 
Under existing law, if a veteran is blind he is provided with 
compensation. All in the world that this bill does is to say 
that a man who is suffering from venereal diseases caused by 
his own vicious habits shall receive $100 a month, while all the 
veterans who had an arm or a leg shot off, no matter whether 
they were in the same condition physically or not, get about $39 
a month if they are Spanish War veterans, but in no case can 
they get more than $60 a month. In addition to saying we will 
take care of these men, and do take care of them, even though 
their affliction were due to their vicious habits, we now say that 
they shal! have $100 a month for it! 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. What has the Senator to say about these cases 
where there is a question as to whether the condition was due 
to vicious habits or due to something else, in the light of the 
fact that in practically every case that has come to my atten 
tion, if it is possible to blame the condition on vicious habits, 
the Veterans’ Bureau does that, when there are other things 
that might as well explain it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every case, Mr. President, rests upon the testi 
mony and the evidence. 

Mr. DILL. Every case rests upon the decision of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, which resoives all doubts against the veteran. 

Mr. SMOOT. That decision based upon whatever the 
testimony shows. Of course I could say that they were just, 


is 
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that their decisions were right, that 
veteran is always favorable; and, on the other hand, the Sena- 
tor conld say that all their decisions are wrong, and they are 
against the veteran. That does not change the situation a 
particle, however. What we are considering is a bill that in 
my mind never ought to be passed by the Senate of the United | 
States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 







































































to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Mr. SMOOT. I do 
Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator as contending 








that we should make a comparison between what we have done 
for the veteran of the Spanish War and what we have done 
for the veteran of the World War, and that if that comparison 
is aguinst the veteran of the World War, we should reduce his 
compensation down to the compensation we have allowed the 
Spanish War veterans? 

Mr. SMOOT. This makes the comparison absolutely odious. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean to say that we have done ali 
we ought to do for the veterans of the Spanish-American War. | 
I do not think we have. I do not think the Senator is quite 
justified in drawing a contrast between what we are doing 
now for the veterans of the World War and what we have done 
for the veterans of the Spanish-American War, unless he admits 
that we have done all that we should do for the veterans of the 
Spanish War. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am trying to show the inconsistency in the | 
laws which have been passed, particularly, if this should become 
a law, the treatment of the veterans of the Civil War, the 
treatment of the veterans of the Spanish-American War, and 
what we are undertaking in this bill for a certain class of 
veterans of the World War. This does not apply only to those 
who went to France and fought on the fields of battle there. 
It applies te everyone who remained in the United States dur- 
ing the time of the war, whose vicious habits placed him in a 
certain condition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
for the 



























































































































































We ought not to compare what we have done | 
veterans of the war with Spain with what we did for | 
the veterans of the Civil War, and we should not compare | 
what we are doing for the veterans of the World War with | 
what we did for the veterans of the war with Spain. I think 
we ought to treat what we are doing for the veterans of the 
World War upon the basis of its own merits, and without com- 
puring it with what we did for the veterans of the Civil War 
or the veterans of the Spanish-American War. If we have | 
not done justice to the veterans of those two wars, let us go 
back and do justice to them, but let us not do injustice to the 
boys who went across the sea and risked their lives for their 
country because we failed to do justice to those who fought 
in the Civil War or those who fought in the Spanish-American 
War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no need of my repeating 
again that nobody wants to do an injustice to any soldier, but 
1 do claim that an injustice will be done to not only the 
veterans of the Civil War, but of the Spanish-American War, 









































































































































if we pass this bill, comparing the treatment we grant the 
veterans of those two wars with that of the veterans of the 

















World War. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator contend that because we 
did an injustice to the veterans of the Spanish War or of the 
Civil War we ought to do an injustice to the veterans of the | 
World War? 







































































Mr. SMOOT. The Senator contends—and I will state it | 
again—that I do not believe the Government of the United States 
ought to be compelled to pay a man $100 a month if he re- 











mained in the United States during the war and, through his | 
own vicious habits, contracted a disease. I can not believe 
that is right. At the same time, under the law that same man 
is taken care of. He may go to a hospital; he can get the best | 
treatment possible; he can remain there, if he wants to, until 
he is either healed or dies, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
we-are talking about persons who are totally disabled. If a 
man is paralyzed or blind, he gets an attendant. He can not be 
helped in a hospital. We might just as well put him in a lunatic 
asylum or in a prison. There is nothing that can be done for 
him in a hospital. Are we now proposing simply to turn the 
man loose to die on the street or else give him the privilege of 
going to a hospital? I can not see what difference it makes 
whether he went abroad or whether he acquired his trouble here. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator still misunderstands the amend- 
ment 

Mr. COPELAND. 
























































































































































I wish the Senator would explain it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let me read it to the Senator. 


Beginning on 
line 20, page 14, it provides— 


That no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or from 
a venereal disease contracted not later than the date of his discharge or 
resignation from the service during the World War (including any dis- 
ability or disease resulting at any time therefrom), or who is helpless 
or bedridden as a result of any disability, shall be denied compensation 
by reason of willful misconduct. 


That is all this amendment provides. I do not believe the 
Senator from New York feels that there is justice in extending 
$100 « month to a man who willfully brought his trouble upon 
himself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator what he would do in a case like this. I saw a soldier who 
had 26 wounds. He had trench feet and walked in the most 
awful way. After he came back in that condition he got to 
drinking and to taking morphine. He had had a certain disease 
while in the Army, and it was held that his present physical 
condition was due to his own misconduct and that he was not 
entitled to compensation. Yet that man had a fine record. I 
saw the record myself, signed by the proper officer, showing that 
he had received these 26 wounds, as I remember it, in battle in 
France, 

I looked at the man. He was examined in my presence. He 
had these wounds on him. He was the most horrible looking 
individual I ever saw, and, as I told the authorities, I could not 
blame him at all for taking morphine and could not blame him 
at all for being a drunkard. It seemed to me that any man in 
such a condition would want to get oblivion if it were possible 
to do so, wounded as he had been. Yet they turned him down 
on account of what they called his willful misconduct. What 
would the Senator have done with such a man? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would have taken that man and done what 
the Government would do. I would have taken him to a hos- 
pital and taken care of him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They turned him out of the hospital, and 
I had to send a telegram from Washington and go out to the 
hospital myself in order to get that man restored to the hos- 
pital. They did not want to admit him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not deny what the Senator says, of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Assuming those to be the facts, I ask, 
What would the Senator have done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Assuming those to be the facts, I would do 
exactly us the veterans’ law says—take care of him and put him 
in a hospital, provide every necessity for him, give him the best 
attention possible, heal him if possible, and God knows I wish 
they could. 

As I was saying, the Government is already giving to these 
men hospital treatment if they need it. The States are main- 
taining clinies for the treatment of social diseases, but beyond 
this the Government, in my opinion, should not go. We should 


| forgive—assist in effecting a cure, yes—but not put a monetary 


premium on the acquirement of such diseases, even if they were 
acquired while a man was serving in the military service. 
There is one phase of this matter which has been much dis- 
cussed, and which, in my opinion, has been misunderstood. A 
great deal has been said about the prophylactic stations which 
the Army maintained, and the argument has been advanced 
that this amounted to an invitation on the part of the military 
officials to the service man to indulge himself and that for this 


| reason it should have been expected that he would, and that 


any disease resulting from such indulgence should be treated 
as any other disease acquired in point of time with military 
service. Nothing could be farther from the truth. One of the 
cardinal principles of military tactics is to keep troops in the 
best of health at all times. A sick man can not fight. Further, 
a sick man may endanger the health of his fellow troopers. It 
certainly can not be argued we invited men to take typhoid 
fever because we innoculated them against it. We did not in- 
vite men to neglect their teeth because we had a dental corps 
in the Army. It was for this reason that the Army maintained 
these prophylactic stations and other medical stations and ex- 
tended treatment to these men, and not for any other reason. 

It seems to me that in time of war the man who goes out and 
exposes himself to a venereal disease is just as guilty of mis- 
conduct if he acquires such disease which incapacitates him 
from military service as the man who self-inflicts a wound. It 
was the duty of the soldier to keep himself fit at all times. It 
is common knowledge that in some instances men intentionally 
acquired the disease in order to avoid service in combat units. 
Surely there is no obligation upon the Government to compen- 
sate or pension such men for the acquirement of these diseases, 
but under the provisions of this amendment this will be the 
result, 
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acquired a disability of this nature with a soldier in the World 
War who acquired the same disability. The maximum amount 
payable to a Spanish-American War veteran if he is perma- 
nently disabled to the extent that he is totally incapacitated 
for the performance of manual labor would be $60 per month 
Under this bill the World War veteran who is permanently 


and totally disabled from such disability would receive $100 | 
per month as compensation and $50 per month allowance for an | 


attendant. In addition, the Government would furnish 
with hospital, medical, and dental care. 


him 
Certainly if there is 


concede there is—no such disparity between the veterans of the 
two wars can be justified. 

The third objectionable amendment is also contained in section 
10 and amends section 200 by presuming that certain diseases 


have been acquired in the service if they exist to a disabling | 


degree of 10 per cent prior to January 1, 1930. In view of the 
fact that the designated diseases are set forth in the bill, it is 
not necessary for me to repeat them here. 
the presumption of service origin is extended to a limited class 
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Let us compare a soldier in the Spanish-American War who | on the bill. I will assure the Senator I have not. 





Inder existing law, | 


of diseases if they exist to a 10 per cent degree prior to January | 


1, 1925. 
chronic constitutional diseases and advances the date for the 
presumption to January 1, 1930, there are thousands of men who 
are just as much entitled to have their disabilities presumed to 


While the amendment adds to the existing diseases all | 


have been acquired in the service who are not taken care of. | 
The experts of the United States Veterans’ Bureau when appear- | 


ing before the Finance Committee testified that if the pinysical 
and mental breakdown of World War veterans following the 
World War were the same as the physical and mental break- 


down of Spanish-American War veterans following the Spanish- | 


American War—and we know the percentage of breakdown of 


veterans of the World War is greater because of the more rapid | 
uge in which they are living—there are living to-day 891,291 | 


disabled ex-service men of the World War who are suffering 
from all manner and forms of disabilities. It was estimated 
that the present bill would take care of approximately 77,000 
men. I ask the Senate to stop and consider the discrimination. 
What are we going to say to the 814,291 men who are not 
covered by this provision when they seek a presumption of 
service origin for their disabilities? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
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When I get 
through with what I have to say I shall be through with the ex 
ception of voting against the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, why can not we go ahead with 
the bill and see what happens? Why not ge ahead this after 
noon? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand the Senator from Utah, 
there is Some Senator who is absent who desires to speak upon 


I object to laying aside the unfinished business 


| the measure and can not do so until to-morrow. 
any excuse for taking care of these men at all—and I do not | 


Mr. SMOOT. 
speak to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. House bill 11781 is before the Sen- 
ate, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin {|Mr. BLaINe}. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, will 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. If adjournment is taken this evening agree 
able to the pleasure of the Senator from California [Mr. Joun 
SON], is it not the opinion of the Senator from Utah that we 
can conclude the consideration of the veterans’ bill to-morrow by 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. We may be able to do it, but I understand 
there are a number of speeches to be made on this side, and on 
the other side too. 

Mr. MCNARY. I am sure there are not many speeches to be 
made on the question. I have been assured by a great many 
Senators that they have no desire or intention to speak. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true of a great many Senators. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator to whom the Senator from 
Utah referred will be here to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he is not, I shall ask for no further delay 


That is correct. He told me he wanted to 


the Senator from Ohio 


Does the Senator from Ohio yield 


| on the matter. 


rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 


which will be stated. 
The Cuter CLERK. 


A bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. McNARY. With that understanding, that this unknown 
Senator will be here to-morrow and if not that no claim shall 
be made for him——— 

Mr. SMOOT. If he is not here to speak I shall not hold up 
the bill on that account. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 


| the Senator from California whether there is not a strong likeli 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 


permit me to make a suggestion now in reference to the measure | 
concerning which he is speaking and that which is the unfinished | 


business? All of us, I think, alike are anxious to dispose of the 
veterans’ legislation. Some of us, indeed, are extremely anxious 
that it shall be passed. I recognize the prime importance of the 
bill which is in my charge temporarily, the rivers and harbors 
bill, and I do not want it to lose its position on the Legislative 
Calendar. 
the afternoon the rivers and harbors bill be laid aside, that at 
the cenclusion of the session this evening we recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow, and that the veterans’ bill be continued 
in its consideration during the afternoon and disposed of before 
the close of the session to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there is one other Senator who wants 
to speak, who can not speak until to-morrow, and therefore I 


I suggest to my fellow Senators that temporarily for | 


hood that we may dispose of the river and 
afternoon? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
gard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that case we 
sideration of the veterans’ bill by 
enough to be here to consider it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at the conclusion of business to-day ithe Senate 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock, that at 12 o'clock the 
laid before the Senate, and that the 


harbor bill this 


I hope so, but I am not clear in that re- 
the con- 


fortunate 


continue 
who are 


might 
those 


that 
until 
veterans’ b'll be 
unfinished business 


recess 


be 


| temporarily laid aside until the final disposition of the veterans’ 


bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that 
because the theory upon which we were acting was that if we 
took an adjournment to-night and gave two hours in the morning 
to the veterans’ bill, it could be disposed of within that period 


| of time. 


very much prefer, even though I am not through with what I | 


have to say, to proceed at this time with the unfinished business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. My suggestion is solely in the desire to speed 
the passage of the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it will be speedily passed. I have no 
desire whatever, I will say to the Senator again, to delay its 
passage. 
desires to speak on the veterans’ bill. 
to-day. ‘Therefore I prefer to have the veterans’ bill go over. 
I am perfectly willing to have it understood that we shall take 
it up immediately in the morning upon the convening of the 
Senate. I am perfectly willing to have a recess taken for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I inquire of the Senator if he thinks 
the bill could be disposed of in the morning hour to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not expect to speak very much longer my- 
self. I did not expect to speak as long as I have and I should 
not have spoken so long if I had not been interrupted. When 
I get through with what I have to say, I have not anything 
more to submit on the veterans’ bill. 

Answering the Senator’s question, I know of nothing to the con- 
trary. I know of no one who has any thought of filibustering 


But, I repeat, I expect a Senator here to-morrow who | 
He can not be here | 


Mr. NORRIS, 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
cedure, 

Mr, NORRIS. Suppose we take a recess as the unanimous- 
consent request contemplates, and then if we finish in less than 
two hours, we could proceed with the river and harbor biil. 
Suppose on the other hand we did not get through by 2 o'clock, 
would not the Senator want to continue the consideration of 
the veterans’ bill and dispose of it’ It seems to me that such 
a unanimous-consent proposal will reach the result much more 
quickly than the other way. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The appropriate thing would be to go on with 
the veterans’ bill this afternoon and dispose of it this after- 
noon, but that is rendered impossible by the statement of the 
Senator from Utah that there is some Senator absent who 
wants to speak upon it to-morrow, but that he can conciude his 
address very quickly in the morning honr. If we take an ad- 
journment to-night we can proceed with the veterans’ bill first 
thing when we meet in the morning; we can take the two hours 
upon it during the morning hour, and ijiumediately upon its 
conclusion, Which may be within the morning hour, proceed with 
the river and harbor bill. 


All right. 
That is what I understood to be the pro- 
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Mr. 
hour. 








SMOOT. I did not expect to speak more than half an 
In fact, I expected to conclude what I had to say long 
ago, and would have done so if I had not been interrupted. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we take an adjournment, then morning 
routine business necessarily comes before us. If we take a 
recess, as I suggested, we will have no morning business and 
there will be no delay and we will reach much more quickly 


the result which the Senator from California is aiming to 
reach. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Let me phrase the unanimous request 


littie differently. I ask unanimous consent 
clude the business of the Senate to-day we recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow; that at 12 o'clock to-morrow the pend- 
ing business of the Senate, the river and harbor bill, be laid 
uside temporarily, and that we proceed to the consideration of 
the veterans’ bill, which is now before the Senate, and that we 
vote upon the veterans’ bill not later than 2 o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. SMOOT. There are 


a number of amendments I know 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH] has the floor. 


Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the Senator from Oregen. 
Mr. McNARY. I have nothing to propose. There are too 
many propositions now before the Senate. I suggest the regular 
order, so that We may proceed and perhaps come to some agree- 


| ment among ourselves during the afternoon. 


a | 
that when we con- | 


| 


of, and there is one very important amendment, the American | 


Legion amendment, which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ruep] expects to offer. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Has the amendment been offered, may I 
ask? 
Mr. SMOOT. No; it has not yet been offered. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Who desires to offer it? 


Mr. SMOOT, The Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Reep] is 
going to offer the amendment. He gave notice that he would 
do so, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from California modify his unanimous-consent proposal by 
providing that the Senate shall remain in session and keep 
under consideration the veterans’ bill to-morrow until the vote 
is reached, no matter at what time? That will give the whole 
day to the matter, and the Senator will only lose a day from 
the river and harbor bill. I suggest that modification. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
California will accept the modification. There are a great 
many amendments to the bill, but I believe its consideration 
can be concluded in that way 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
helpful suggestion, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But suppose we finish the bill to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not finish it to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Am I to understand that the suggestion is 
that to-morrow, when the veterans’ bill is taken up, we remain 
in continuous session until the bill be disposed of and that 
when disposed of the river and harbor bill will resume its 
sway and go on its way? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
stated my suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And that is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Arkansas and others here? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

be a helpful arrangement. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that if any- 
body wants to defeat the river and harbor bill and filibuster 
against it, he could do so by delaying a vote on the veterans’ bill 
under that arrangement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The proposal is that the Sen 
ate shall remain in continuous session until the veterans’ bill is 
disposed of. 

Mr. SWANSON. But that might mean that we would be in 
continuous session two or three days. It seems to me the right 
thing to do is to fix an hour to vote, and if a Senator is not 
willing to vote on the veterans’ pension bill, as suggested by the 
Senator from California, let it be known and let him say that he 
is opposed to it. 

Mr. 
ment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that we fix the hour to vote on the 
veterans’ bill at 5 o’clock to-morrow and give everybody an 
opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall object to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Suppose we want to vote on the bill before that 


I believe that to be a very 


The Senator has accurately 


I think so. I think that would 


JOHNSON. I am willing to enter into such an agree- 


time? I think we ought to have a quorum here before any 
agreement is reached, because there may be some Senator 


absent who will perhaps want to speak on the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator from Utah represents only 
one man. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
and who 
taken up. 
Mr. McNARY and ether Senators addressed the Chair. 


I know of one Senator who is now at lunch 
expected to be here when the veterans’ bill was 





| glad to 


Se 


| 
| 





Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I remained silent in the hope that Sena- 
tors would reach some agreement. I propose that when we 
recess to-day it be until 11 o'clock to-morrow, and that we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the veterans’ bill at that hour and 
take a vote at or before 4 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Utah objects. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON, I understand the objection of the Senator 
from Utah is on the ground that the Senator from Pennsylvania 


| [Mr. Reep] wants to speak on the bill. 


Mr. SMOOT. Others may offer amendments this afternoon. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, why does the Senator from Utah 
object to this agreement? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a number of other amendments to 
be offered. 

Mr. SWANSON. But we are not discussing amendments now. 
We can dispose of them in due time. It is evident the Senator 
from Utah is determined to delay the passage of the pension 
bill. It is evident that he will not agree upon a time to vote. 


| We proposed 5 o'clock to-morrow, and he objected because we 


might want to have an earlier vote. We put it at an earlier 
hour and he still objected. I can not understand what is in the 
mind of the Senator from Utah. If he wants to reach any con- 
clusion in connection with the pension bill, I do not understand 
why he should object. 

His objection is that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ReEep] wants to offer an amendment. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wants to be heard when the matter is before the Senate. 
He will no deubt be heard before it is disposed of. I am always 

hear the Senator from Pennsylvania. He generally 
speaks intelligently and speaks well, and I am willing to arrange 
it, in order that we may dispose of the bill, to let him speak 
to-morrow so that we can have the vote at 5 o'clock. 

We proposed to put off the vote until 5 o'clock, if that will 
suit the Senator from Utah, but he objects because we might 
want to vote earlier. Then I proposed 4 o'clock and he objected 
to that.- Let the Senator from Utah name the time to-morrow 
when he will be willing for us to take a vote, if he is not merely 
desirous of delaying action on the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are other amendments to be offered, but 
I do not know how many are going to be offered. I know the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is going to offer the amendment 
which comes from the American Legion. I object to any agree- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr, Jomnson] has been generous in indicating his will- 
ingness to agree to the arrangement suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. Other Senators have also 
noted their willingness to enter into that arrangement. It is 
perfectly apparent to me that if that agreement should be made 
we would reach a vote to-morrow on the yeterans’ bill at such 
time as a fair debate of the matter might be concluded. While 
I shall not press the arrangement now, I think those who really 
want to legislate on the matter of veterans’ relief would make a 
mistake to interpose an objection to that arrangement. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (HL. R. 
11781) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 


Mr. President : 
Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 








1930 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, did I not have the floor 
with the assent of the chair, but deferred occupying it while 
the veterans’ bill was being considered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was advised that the 
Senator from Ohio had the floor when the Senate adjourned 
last night, with the understanding that he would proceed on 
the rivers and harbors bill at 2 o’clock when it should come 
before the Senate. The Chair is also aware that the Senator 
from Arkansas gave notice that he desired to present a report 
and speak on another matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I gave notice to that effect, and I 
yielded only under the impression that the veterans’ bill could 
be disposed of, and I did not want to interfere with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood; but at 
2 o'clock the unfinished business came before the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. There was, however, a sug- 
gestion that the veterans’ bill should be proceeded with. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 


Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin |Mr. BLarne} have presented in detail the arguments in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

There are just a few points in connection with the arguments 
in favor of the amendment which I desire to emphasize. 

The question is, Shall the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan be controlled by the Congress, or shall Congress trans- 
fer to an executive o‘:icer the power to control the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan? 

By defeating the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
and by adopting the amendment of the Commerce Committee, 
the power to divert water from Lake Michigan would be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of War practically without limitation. 

By that act, Congress would be restoring a condition which 

years ago resulted in litigation which was only terminated 
on April 21, 1930, when the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Great Lakes-Mississippi waterway water 
diversion case was entered. ; 

The United States was compelled to bring suit against the 
Chicago Sanitary District for violating the orders of the Secre- 
tary of War in diverting waters from Lake Michigan. 

It would seem to me that one experience of this kind should 
be enough, especially an experience which resulted in years of 
costly litigation and inestimable loss. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, if adopted, 
would leave effective the decree of the Supreme Court, which 
decree can be changed or modified upon proper application by 
any interested party at any time upon a showing of necessity. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, therefore, 
protects the interests of all parties and at the same time holds 
the power in the Congress to divert, after full and complete 
investigation, such water as it may be found upon such investi- 
gation to be necessary for the needs of commercially useful 
waterways. 


I favor the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, and I 
shall vote for it. 


2» 


Mr. President, I desire to present in connection with the | 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin the views 
of the attorney general of Ohio in regard to the provision in 
the bill as reported by the Commerce Committee, which reads: 


That the diversion of water from Lake Michigan shall be controlled 
by the Secretary of War, under the supervision of the Chief Engineer, 
as to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway. 


The views of the attorney general of Ohio are expressed in 
a telegram, dated June 5, which I shall read: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 5, 1930. 
Hon. Roscoz C. McCULLocn, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
The proposal before the Senate Commerce Committee to permit 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan to be under control of the Sec- 


retary of War if passed. would undo over 20 years of litigation to prevent | ¢, f£, s, 


the Chicago water diversion. It should be recalled that the question 
of this diversion was originally under control of the Secretary, and 
because Chicago violated the Secretary's order suit was instituted in 
1908 by the United States to stop a diversion greater than the Secre- 
tary allowed. This suit was the forerunner of the suit brought by the 
Lake States themselves, which went to final decree in the Supreme Court 
of the United States April 1. That decree limited diversion ultimately 
to 1,500 cuble feet. Under the smoke screen of taking over the Illinois 
waterway the Chicago interests are endeavoring to have Congress sanc- 
tion diversion without other limit than the order of the Secretary of 
War. This, if carried into effect, would undo the Supreme Court decree, 
and, further, would necessitate the institution of suit to test the right 
of Congress itself to authorize diversion of water from one watershed 
te another. If proposed unlimited diversion passes, I propose on bebalt 
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of Ohio to test by a new litigation the right of Congress to take away 
the property rights which Ohio's citizens have in the natural level of 
Lake Erie. Together with attorneys general of other States we are 
submitting suggestion to the Secretary of War that if there to be 
any change in the status from that decree by the Supreme Court it can 
only be by compact between Illinois and the other Lake States. 1 sin- 
cerely trust that in the interest of Ohio you will oppose any legislation 
in Congress which fixes a limit other than that set 
Court or by compact between the States, 


is 


by the Supreme 
GILBERT BrertMan, 
Attorney General of Ohio. 

The Senator from Michigan yesterday had read into the 
Recorp a communication addressed to the Secretary of War 
from the attorney general of Ohio, dated June 13, 1980, relating 
to Great Lakes-Mississippi waterway 
Chicago. 

I ask, Mr. President, to have the communication from the 
attorney general of Ohio printed in the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp as requested. 

(The letter referred to appears in the Recorp as Exhibit A 
at the conclusion of Mr. McCuLLocn’s remarks.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I desire at this time to call to the Sen- 
ate’s attention certain excerrts from that letter which disclose 
pertinent facts which, in my judgment, every Senator should 
consider in connection with the proposed amendment of the 


Senator from Wisconsin. The Attorney General, in his letter, 
Bays: 


water diversion at 


When the proposed legislation to take over the Illinois project was 
before the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, it was expressly pro- 
vided that “ nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing any 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan.” But when this legislation 
came before the Senate where it now pends, it was provided “that the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan shall be controlled by the Secre- 
tary of War under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers as to meet 
the needs of a commercially useful waterway *® * *." This latter pro- 
vision, if enacted into law, would bring the Lake States back to where 
they were 22 years ago when the United States, itself, was compelled 
to bring suit against the Chicago Sanitary District for violating the 
orders of the Secretary of War with reference to diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan. With full confidence in the present Secretary, 
you as a lawyer, will, I believe, admit that fundamental property rights 
should be protected either by contracts between the parties or by judg 
ment of a court. They should not be left to the discretion and chang 
ing situations of executive officers of government. The Lake States 
have, we believe, property rights in the Great Lakes at their natural 
levels. A diversion of 1,000 ¢,. f. s. at Chicago reduces the level of the 
Lakes, roughly, 1 inch. The Lake States, nevertheless, stand ready to 
give up such water as may be necessary for a bona fide waterway con 
necting the Great Lakes with the Mississippi. This, however, we be 
lieve, to be a matter of grace on the part of the Lake States, and can 
not be compelled even by Congress. However, we do not desire un- 
necessarily to litigate that point. It is our belief that such litigation 
would be unnecessary because it so happens that 1,500 ¢. f. s., the 
amount of diversion ultimately allowed by the Supreme Court for the 
purposes of navigation in Chicago Harbor, has been determined to be 
more than ample to supply the water required for a bona fide water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. 

When the matter of lake diversion for the Illinois project was before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the Army engineers testified that 
not more than 1,000 eubie feet was necessary. When the legislation 
came before the Commerce Committee of the Senate and an attempt was 
made to expressly limit the diversion, this was voted down and with 


| the support of the Army engineers, the clause above quoted, leaving the 


} 


matter to the discretion of the Secretary of War, was inserted. The 
explanation of this change of position, which readily occurs, is that the 
Army engineers are fearful that the Chicago Sanitary District and Illl- 
nois will not obey the decree of the Supreme Court in the matter of 
building sanitary disposal plants which will enable diversion 


be 
reduced to the figure decreed by the Supreme Court—1,000 to 


1,500 
Thus it appears that the Lake States are, through this at- 
tempted. legislation, in danger of losing the protection won by them 
through years of litigation by the Supreme Court’s decree entered April, 
1930, limiting ultimate diversion at Chicago in 1,500 «. f. s. 

The kernel of our position is that if there is to be any change in the 
status decreed by the Supreme Court, it should be done only by a com- 
pact between the States. Chicago’s and the War Department's use of 
the big stick to either force the Lake States to undo, in effect, the 
Supreme Court's decree, will inevitably lead to a renewed litigation test- 
ing the power of Congress itself to divert water from one watershed to 
another, thus preferring the ports in the Mississippi Basin to the ports 
in the Great Lakes. This litigation, which is really unnecessary, would 
result in postponing the realization of the President's waterway projects 
and might bring a denial by the Supreme Court of the right of Con- 
gress to divert water from the Great Lakes for the Lilinolg project. 


to 
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Mr. President, the whole question of the diversion of water 
at Chicago having been adjudicated and a decree having been 
entered by the Supreme Court of the United States, in my opin- 
ion, the qui stion now before the Senate can only be intelligently 
considered in the light of that decree, and I ask, Mr. President, 
that that decree be printed at the close of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The decree appears in the Recorp as Exhibit B at the con- 


clusion of Mr. McCuLLocn’s remarks.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, the decree enjoins the 
State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago on and 
after July 1, 1930, from diverting any of the waters of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed through the 


Chicago Drainage Canal and its auxiliary channels or other- 
wise in excess of an annual average of 6,500 cubic feet per 
second in addition to domestic pumpage 

On and after December 31, 1935, the amount is reduced to 
not exceed an annual average of 5,000 cubic feet per second in 
addition to domestic punrpage. 

On and after December 31, 1938, the amount is reduced to 
1.500 cubie feet per second in addition to domestic pumpage. 

The decree specifically provides that the diverting of the 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed 
relate to the flow diverted by the defendants exclusive of the 
water drawn by the city of Chicago for domestic water supply 
purposes and entering the Chicago River and its branches or 
the Calumet River or the Chicago Drainage Canal as sewage. 

The decree provides for the filing of reports with the clerk 
of the Supreme Court semiannually, setting forth the progress 
made in the construction of the sewage treatment plants and 
appurtenances outlined in the program as proposed by the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, together with other pertinent infor- 
nration. 

Then the Supreme Court protects the rights of all interests 
by providing in the decree that— 

Any of the parties to the above-entitled suits, complainants or de- 
fendants, may apply to the court for such action or relief, either with 
respect to the time to be allowed for the construction, or the progress 
of construction, or the methods of operation, of any of said sewage 


treatment plants, or with respect to the diversion of water from Lake’ 


Michigan, as may be deemed to be appropriate. 


The Supreme Court finally provides in the decree that irre- 
spective of the filing of the reports described, any of the 
parties— 
may apply at the foot of this decree for any other or further action 
or relief, and this court retains jurisdiction of the above-entitled suits 
for the purpose of any order or direction, or modification of this de- 
cree, or any supplemental decree, which it may deem at any time to be 
proper in relation to the subject matter in controversy. 


Every right of the parties involved in this litigation is amply 
protected under this decree. There is no excuse for the legisla- 
tion sought through the amendment proposed by the Commerce 
Committee, except only that it is desired to avoid this decree. 

Mr. President, this decree is based upon the report of a mas- 
ter who took evidence deyeloping an exhaustive record of facts, 
including extensive expert testimony. 

Who was that master? Charles Evans Hughes. 

Therefore the merits of this whole matter have been subject 
to the scrutiny of one of the greatest analytical minds in Amer- 
ica. On his report the Supreme Court entered its decree. 

It has been charged that the purpose of the language in this 
bill transferring to the Secretary of War the power to divert 
water by order is to circumvent and avoid the decree of the 
Supreme Court. It is charged that the purpose of this provi- 
sion is to secure by indirection what the Supreme Court has 
held to be unlawful. It has been stated that the express pur- 
pose of the Army engineers in recommending that this authority 
be delegated to the Secretary of War was to enable a better 
enforcement of the orders. 

Only a layman would be fooled by such an argument. No 
lawyer would for a moment be misled by such a suggestion. 

How would the Secretary of War enforce his order? Would 
he send the Army out there to compel obedience? All the Sec- 
retary of War could do legally would be to refer the matter to 
the Department of Justice, and the Attorney Genersl would go 
into court and get a decree, an injunction. We have that now. 
So it can not be the question of enforcement which is bother- 
ing those who want this change. They want more water— 
greater diversion. Do they want to get by indirection what the 
Supreme Court has said they shall not have? Do they, under 
the guise of regulating coramerce to the Mississippi, want to 
avoid a judicial decree? 

Let the engineers report to Congress, as provided by the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. Then Congress can 
act intelligently, and, exercising its constitutional function, reg- 
ulate commerce, 
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Mr. GLENN: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do. 

Mr. GLENN. Does the Senator from Ohio intend to convey 
the meaning that the Supreme Court's decision limited the 
amount of water which could be used for a waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River? Is it not true that 
the Supreme Court expressly says that that matter can not be 
considered in that case? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. No; I think the whole matter of diversion 
of water is settled by that decree up until 1938, und then it is 
limited to 1,500 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. GLENN. The decree says expressly that the question of 
the amount of water required for navigation between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River can not be considered under the 
issues in the lawsuit. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is the contention of the Senator 
from Illinois; but my contention is that that decree covers all 
diversion of water for all purposes. I know that the Senator 
has contended that it is limited, but I contend that it is not 
limited; and I further contend that any party in interest, 
whether it be Chicago or anybody else, can go before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States under that decree and imme- 
diately get consideration of any facts and circumstances which 
would justify the modification of that decree. 

Mr. GLENN. Why certainly; the court so states; and, accord- 
ing to that very statement, the Senator’s idea and the argument 
made here that this waterway can be operated with the amount 
fixed in the Hughes decree falls, because it is subject to modi- 
fication either up or down. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I was surprised at the Senator’s state- 
ment yesterday afternoon that there might be a modification 
by the Supreme Court that would result in less than 1,000 cubic 
feet per second being diverted. 

Mr. GLENN. Absolutely so. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If a proper showing were made before 
the Supreme Court—the Supreme Court having dealt with this 
subject from the beginning, and having had the benefit of the 
report of a master such as Charles Evans Hughes—does the 
Senator from Illinois for a moment think that the Supreme 
Court would fail to modify that order so as to make that an 
effective waterway, if it were properly presented? 

Mr. GLENN. I certainly do, because Mr. Hughes says that 
he is not dealing with the question of waterway at all. I want 
to read that. It is only three or four lines. 

On page 122 of the report of the special master on reference 
Mr. Flughes says: 

Under the opinion of this court in the present suits, the question of 
the allowance of a diversion of water from Lake Michigan in the interest 
of a waterway to the Mississippi is not deemed open to consideration. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is all right, but the question of the 
diversion of water is open to consideration, and the question 
of how much water is going to be diverted has been decided by 
the Supreme Court, and it is made effective by that decree; and 
there is an injunction which is enforceable, and that, in my 
judgment, is what Chicago is seeking to avoid—the effect of 
that injunction—because an injunctive order which can be 
enforced by contempt proceedings by the Supreme Court of the 
United States is a matter not to be considered lightly. 

Mr. GLENN. Pardon me; what was that statement? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the Senator did not hear me—— 

Mr. GLENN. I tried to get the statement, but the Senator's 
former colleague addressed a remark to me, and I did not hear 
the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The point I want to get across to the 
Senator is that this decree of the Supreme Court carries an 
injunctive order that is enforceable by contempt proceedings. 
If any of the officers in the Chicago district or in Chicago 
violate that decree, upon proper citation they are brought before 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GLENN. There is no dispute about that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. There is no dispute about it, so I made 
the statement that it is my opinion that the purpose is to avoid 
the effect of that decree. If that is not so, then the attorney 
general of Ohio is wrong; then all of the attorneys general of 
the Lake States are wrong; then the attorneys general repre- 
sented by Mr. Bettman, who have presented the matter to the 
Secretary of War, contending for a compact, are all wrong. 
They are saying that the purpose is to avoid that decree. 

Mr. GLENN. Perhaps they know our purpose better than we 
do. I state that our purpose is not to avoid the decree, but to 
obtain only the amopunt of water that is necessary for the opera- 
tion by the Federal Government of a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi River; only to take almost as much 
but not quite as much water as you people are now taking down 
the St. Clair River for your waterway. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. We contend that the whole matter is 
taken care of by the decree, and we contend that in 1938 the 
amount is fixed at 1,500 cubic feet per second plus domestic 
pumpage; that the engineers have said that 1,000 cubic feet per 
second is sufficient 

Mr. GLENN. Yes; and yesterday the Senator’s colleague, 
Mr. Brarng, said that some engineers took the position that 
we required 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. 
feet per second is sufficient. Fifteen hundred cubic feet per 
second is provided; but in this decree, if you need more, you 
can go before the Supreme Court and get a modified order. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GLENN. I beg the Senator's pardon. We can not go 
to the Supreme Court and get a modified order for a single drop 
of water for waterway purposes from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf—not a drop. The only thing we can get a modified order 
for is upon a showing for sanitary purposes affecting navigation 
in 6 miles of the Chicago River out of a distance of more than 
800 miles of this waterway. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the Senator deny that the limita- 
tion is 1,500 cubic feet per second? 

Mr. GLENN. I do not deny that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. 
at the end of 1938 it will be 1,500; and the amendment of the 





That is the limitation. 


Senator from Wisconsin provides for a report to the Congress | 


at that time ag to the necessities of that situation. 
not be anything fairer than that. 

Mr. GLENN. Yes; and what does that amount to? A report 
to Congress, with a filibuster threatened at that time, probably, 


There could 


as it is threatened and has been threatened now during all the | 


negotiations. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It amounts to a lot more than putting the 
whole power into the hands of an executive officer, which will 
probably bring about a situation similar to the one we have 


gone through for the last 20 years, that we had to litigate | 


through all the courts to protect the rights of Ohio from diver- 
sion of water by Chicago. That is what we had to do. 

Mr. GLENN. It was all right for the Secretary of War to 
have authority over the works which you people constructed in 
the St. Clair River, which lowered our Lake Michigan 6 inches 
more than we have lowered it at Chicago. That was all right. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not know anything about that his- 
tory 

Mr. GLENN. I do know about it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But I do know about this situation, and 
I do know that this litigation developed as the result of the 
order of the Secretary of War being violated by the city of 
Chicago, and that the Supreme Court so held, and that a decree 
enjoining Chicago from further diversion was entered. 

Mr. GLENN. And that has nothing to do with navigation 
between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is the Senator’s contention. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Coming fresh on the heels of the contest in 





New Jersey of yesterday, this contest over water seems to me 


sadly out of place. [Laughter.] 
Mr. McCULLOCH. 
going to try to make it such. 


Mr. President, I confess that I was somewhat surprised yester- 
day at the suggestion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLenn], 
which we discussed here somewhat, that under the decree of 
the Supreme Court the amount fixed for navigation was an un- 
stable, indefinite, unfixed amount, in view of the fact that he is 


advocating here that the whole matter be left to the Secretary 
of War without any amount whatsoever being fixed. 


not fix the amount below what would make a commercially 
proper waterway? 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, since the Senator asks a ques- 
We do not know; but we 
do know that under our system of government trust must be 
reposed in somebody, and we trust the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of War, and I think we may say that we even 


tion, I suppose he desires an answer. 


trust the President. 
Somebody has to operate these things. 
the last word, under procedure, in Government projects. 


We trusted somebody to construct and operate the waterway i: 
the St. Clair River when you lowered our lake level at Chicag: 
6 inches. We trusted them then. You trusted them then. Why 


can we not now trust those authorities of the Government under 
whose jurisdiction this business properly comes; or should it 
come back every year and every session to the Congress of the 
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It is generally admitted that 1,000 cubic 


It is 6,500 cubic feet now, probably, but | 


Well, it is a real contest, and we are 


How does 
the Senator from Illinois know that the Secretary of War will 


Somebody has to have 
We 
trusted somebody to construct and operate the Panama Canal. 
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United States, to be debated by everybody from every State 
having a sectional, selfish, partial Judgment of the matter? 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Of course, the Constitution gives to 
Congress the power to determine that question. The Senator 
would delegate it to an executive officer. Our reason for not 


| desiring to do so is that back in 1909 the orders of the Secre- 
tary of War were violated by the city of Chicago, the Lake 
| States were compelled to go to court, they litigated the matter 
for 20 years, and they got a decree in April, 1980, enjoining the 
city of Chicago; and now the city of Chicago succeeds in get- 
ting through the Commerce Committee an amendment to this 
bill that restores that situation, and, we believe, vitiates the 
force of that decree and materially affects the property rights 
of the people of Ohio and of all the Lake States. That is 
our position. Under the decree of the Supreme Court the 
amount of water which can be diverted is definitely fixed, and 
the court has taken into consideration all rights and all inter- 
ests. The Senator from Illinois, unless he has some assurance 
about which we do not know, does not know what the Secretary 
of War may order. The Secretary of War not yet having acted, 
the Senator from Illinois is giving up a definite, fixed amount 
for an uncertainty. 

That is not the point involved in this controversy, however. 
What Chicago is seeking to accomplish is to avoid the decree 
of the Supreme Court. Why? Because there is at this moment 
an injunctive order in force. If there is unlawful diversion of 
water, contrary to the decree of the Supreme Court, every 
official involved is liable to be cited before the Supreme Court 
for contempt. 

If the proposal to transfer this authority to the Secretary of 
War without limitation should be adopted by the Congress, the 
decree of the Supreme Court, with its injunctive order which 
now operates, would probably be avoided. 

If the decree were avoided by reason of subsequent legisla- 
| tion—which is the point involved here—and there should be 
diversion in excess of the order of the Secretary of War, a new 
proceeding would be necessary and a new injunction would have 
to be secured before the contempt proceedings could operate. 

It took over 20 years to get the injunctive order which now 
operates, and the litigation started because of a violation of an 
order of the Secretary of War. 

The Senator from Illinois, able lawyer that he is, well knows 
that no lawyer would advise his client to vielate an order of 
the Supreme Court of the United States er permit him to do so. 
But if there is subsequent legislation which changes the status 
and probably avoids the decree, then with impunity they could 
go ahead until there were another ‘njunctive order, and that is 
the crux of this whole situation as 1 see it. 

Mr. President, I am, in the present situation, opposed to any 
action by the Congress which will in any way permit the diver- 
sion of water from one watershed to another. The question of 
the power of Congress to so divert water even for navigation 
purposes has never been tested. 

Article I, section 9, of the Constitution, provides as follows: 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





For the purpose of navigation Chicago, by the Supreme Court 
decision, has 3,500 cubic feet diversion in Chicago Harbor, which, 
according to the testimony of the engitiecers and experts, is more 
than three times what is necessary for a bona fide waterway. 

Under the power granted by the Constitution to regulate com- 
merce and navigation the Congress may have the power to 
divert water from one watershed to another for the purpose of 
promoting commerce and navigation, but it is clear from all the 
authorities that Congress would not have the power to divert 
water from one watershed to another for any other purpose. 

The proposal authorizing— 


That the diversion of the water from Lake Michigan shall be con 
trolled by the Secretary of War under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers as to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway— 


would seem to me to be an unconstitutional delegation of power ; 
but, whether or not the provision is constitutional, it is an im 
proper delegation of power, in my opinion, for the reason that 
to lodge such power in the Secretary of War might result in an 
improper diversion of water, and being in the nature of subse 
quent legislation it might affect seriously the decree of tlie 
Supreme Court of the United States, which expressly limited the 
diversion. That is the contention of the attorney general of 
Ohio, it is the contention of the attorneys general representing 
all of the Lake States, and it is my view. 


1 There is no doubt about this point, that it would result in 

» | litigation and uncertainty, which should be avoided. 

’ The proposal of the Senator from Wisconsin is entirely fair, 
because it gives time for the engineers to study this problem and 


report to Congress. Meantime, the decree of the Supreme Court 
is operative, and that decree can be enforced by proper proceed- 
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ings. It can be modified or changed upon proper application 
and showing. 

If the purpose of the legislation proposed by the Senators from 
Illinois is to secure the diversion of water in greater quantity 
or for other purposes than are recognized by the court’s decree, 
then the legislation is vicious and should be defeated. 





















































evidenced by the fact that the engineers have reported that 
1,000 cubic feet per second is ample to meet the requirements 
of navigation, and the court’s decree grants 1,500 cubic feet per 
second finally. 









































into the millions of dollars, 
I call attention to the importance of the problem as it relates to 
navigation to and from ports on Lake Erie in the State of Ohio. 






































THE LAKE PORTS OF OHIO 

Hight of the outstanding ports on the Great Lakes are in 
Ohio—-Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, 
Ashtabula, and Conneaut, all of them on Lake Erie. 








These 
portant 
is of 





ports and the commodities they 
factors in the economic structure of our country. 
the utmost importance that these ports be 
proper depths, and they can only be so 
preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes themselves if the 
people of the United States are to reap the full benefits of their 
investinent in the channels and harbors of the Great Lakes. 
The great steel industries of Pittsburgh and Youngstown 














maintained at 









































the Lakes from the Lake Superior region, and the people 
of the upper lakes and their industrial activity are dependent 




















and Pennsylvania and moves out chiefly through Ohio’s ports. 








give an idea of their importance. I submit three sets of figures. 
The first set of figures shows the figures of the water-borne 
traffic, taken from the annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States War Department. I ask to have these figures 
printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
Water-borne traffic at Ohio’s lake ports 
[Quantities expressed in short tons] 


Domestic Foreign 
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Pe rts | Bs) ee a ae | Total 
Receipts | Shipments | Imports Exports 

92 | | Face | 
Toled 2, 20%, 101 | 12, 572,953 | 49,033 1, 475, 955 16, 304, 042 
Sandusk 353,403 | 4,968,616 | 241,472/ 1,151,161| 6,714, 652 
Hur 1, 165, 507 739, 690 7, 122 1, 912, 409 
Lorai 5, 241,910 | 1,366,827 | 16, 600 214, 393 6, 839, 730 
‘ snd 11, 111, 842 510, 439 | 314, 339 155,710 | 12,092, 330 
Fairpor 3, 214, 625 336, 399 664, 198 . 327, 276 
ashtabuia 8, 736, 208 20, 864 47,058 | 10, 659, 840 
Conneaut... casoccsue | 9, 672, 135 1, ¢ 022 136 5 11, 388, 873 
















, 701, 821 | 22, 237, 924 70, 239, 152 










































































Toledo { am 12, 343, 838 25,345 | 1,857,901 | 16, 479, 545 
Sandusk f 5,674,510 | 155,662 | 1,259,384 7,660,800 
Huron 1 644, 725 |.._... 67,690 | 1, 971, 448 
Lorain 4,7 1, 829, 385 8, 300 274,216 | 6,910, 857 
Cleveland 12 583, a1 132, 679 177,927 | 12, 986, 469 
Fairport 3, ¢ | 420,035 | 4, 194, 934 
Ashtabula 10, . 78, 151 1, 288, 022 12, 444, 819 
Conneant 10, 056, 42 1, 411, 672 | 12,800, 303 

Total. ..... 4 45, 527,427 | 23,764,854 | 400, 137 5, 756,847 | 75, 449, 265 







































































































































































The probability that the underlying purpose actuating those | 
who are sponsors for this legislation is further diversion 


is | 


The maintaining of proper levels of the waters of the Great 
Lakes for navigation purposes involves property rights running | 


handle are very im- | 
It | 


maintained through the | 


look to Ohio’s harbors for their ore supplies, which come down i 


upon Lake Erie ports for their coal, which is mined in Kentucky | 


A study of the commercial statistics of these eight ports will | 


table was ordered to be printed 
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| Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, the next set of figures 
shows the shipments of bituminous coal, and the third compila- 
tion the receipts of iron ore. 

These data are taken from the annual reports, Lake Carriers’ 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. Coal and ore are the principal 
commodities handled, but there are lesser tonnages of such items 
as limestone, grain, and petroleum entering into the commerce 
of these eight ports. 
| J ask that the tables be inserted in the R&corp. 


| There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows 


Shipments of bituminous coal from Ohio's ports in net tons 


Toledo: 

14, 012, 930 
13, 737, 955 
6, 347, 070 
327, 727 


1929 674, 090 


6, 122, 103 
6, 780, 480 
1927 7, 974, 816 
1928 6, 763, 220 
1929 9, 129, 772 
Huron: 
1925 703, 627 
} 1926 627, 547 
1927 226, 311 
| 1928 750, 692 
2 7380, 663 
Lorain : 
1925 


, 588, 520 
, O77, 090 
, T08, O25 
, 102, 800 
264, 670 
408, 188 


536, 357 
929, 962 


1926. 


otonr 


“> 


{ 970, 166 

Dat DEED cerienvicancinnqngrmciininte nepitirteatna tii bnniitititilematith ine iiss 2, 169, 937 
Fairport : 

4 969, 013 

| 674, 665 

| 1, 474, 875 


1, 765, 220 
a 559, 949 


1, 117, 792 
1, 300, co. 





3, 038, 877 





1, 124, 109 
1, 893, 488 

662, 419 
1, 844, 935 
2, 610, 301 


1,921 tons. 





Total bituminous coal handled at the above ports, 156 
Total bituminous coal handled by lake carriers’ fleet, 165,192,309 tons. 
Per cent of total coal shipped, handled at Ohio ports, 94.6. 
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Receipts of ore at Ohio’s ports in gross tons 


Toledo : 
| eS ee ee 1, 432, 546 
1926 oo ee em eenwe meee eees coeeeewneneweoneoncseses 1, 560, 240 
| NDE eee cigs cet tenesthicitnts eainitjnipcinccawears tsdagtcheae theca tigts esac initia Acne 1, 304, 864 
| 1928_....~-~~.-- ne cee 1, 503, 387 
598D..n nen anmnnanneh ger nn tin iiginentiidalieniinits i, 911, 981 





fluron: 

Dice dace eniitenine ence aincitias antiiintbipnginpeatalaieripepnlingdaaian 1, 009, 495 
BOG oo aics a tmscicditienecaineaieianai meee eee 1, 191, 353 
$987 5c penen atheist bindalnngpaiiaalnieiiias 1, 304, 864 
} 19GB. 2.0 cme gamer etga nent ameetnptengmeingss 1, 503, 387 
19D -cccedn ence ceensencosausecaecae=_geesqeccussns 1, 183, 879 
Totel, 5-year 900006 ..cnccwesdnocwsntmpewbnacsnecue 6, 192, 9 978 

Lorain: - 


1925 














1927 } | 19206 Ww... .ncccecstenensascccmawamoccancenbascmoasue 8, 787, 021 
icon taal dslaia teat cininminemiedaein tian 3, 520, 02% 
Toledo 2, 064, 287 | 14,711,028 63,135 | 2,087,796 | 18, 926, 246 | =k Si Aaa ka SR I AB le % 423 te 
Sandusky 470,811 | 6,734,005 | 120,348 1,251,217 | 8, 576,381 Suen. ieetsbadnd...aid ee ean 3 847. 799 

Huron 1, 332, 880 240, 257 6,469 | 1, 579, 616 | eran giee ae , 

Lorain 4,684,404 | 2,324,726 4, 368 431,234 7,444,732 cia a a le ee 9 
Cleveland 10,749,740 | 1,020,282 214, 823 183,915 | 12,168, 763 | Total, 5-year period_----------~------------------ _ 18, 694, 176 
Fairpor 3, 086, 695 654,640 190, 607 912,003 | 4,843,945 | . ae 
Ashtabula 7,871,207 | 1 5) 84.490 1,301,565 | 11,004, 218 | Cl vemee: &, 766, 0x0 
Conneaut 8, 042, 845 1, 435 196, 690 | 9, 716, 747 | il ae Ne Soa Re acne 9' G15 812 
ont | aman | ool f ig bs carn tering bnmannineiie eugene ae amarae ee &, 295, 971 
23,007,681 | 679,209 | 6,370, 0, 889 | |_ 74, 260, 648 eee oe STS ta Le 9. 375. 764 
mar it ot id SOD iad anak ha thitatnn lh likin bea 11, 148, 363 
13,725,481 115,514 | 2,069,345 | 18, 530, 995 Total, 5-year period__....-......-.-----.--.----- 47, 201, 930 
8 oat 5,484 108, 586. | 1,159,180 | 7, 611, 273 | eee ees 
6! ; 8,631 | 1, 901, 333 | Fairport : 

1. 77, 384,758 | 6, 793, 308 ” ee 2,116, 442 
1, 1483, 292 204, 829 199,672 | 13, 457, 218 1926 2, 136, BOO 
a7, 648 312, 562 1, 323, 960 5, 655, 904 192 1, 902, 168 
2, 828, 590 86,050 1,374,832) 11,315,272 1998 Ee ae ee 1, 839, 171 
1, 730, 115 | 282 413,838 | 11, 427, 125 1929 2, 41° 471 
Total.. en | 40, 170, , 508 | | 688, 966 | 6, 88 7, 004, =) 76, 701, 522 Total, 5-year period-...........-. aoensonss aaawons 16,410, 352 
| oS 
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Ashtabula : 


ecttindaieintdhdieaadiamamiaaan ta 7, 799, 184 
Se beaditiocisnewste Sickest declacheenennaiciedethchatthdmpethglvead Ones 9, 194, 065 
alae i ee anctnalahindebbes bp ndtennamaphlisis 7, 154, 052 
cain cunnatiota cicidiieniidiieniiiiam anita, Ue 
OS &, 872, 566 
ED UII incies crass <ncedseberatinnneinainapememgnieiae 39, 395, 902 
Conneaut : 
De irctned te eh eriilatinaietemeiea taneaiiinieticeiticiaailaaiat jadi euberaionadh 8, 635, 835 
1926 theetninieteastastindets cithnaiinedl i acelin ened 9, 514, 669 
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roo a lS 
Total ore handled at the above ports, 163,896,677 tons. 
Total ore handled by Lake Carrlers’ fleet, 283,911,763 tons. 
Per cent of total ore moved, handled at Ohio ports, 57.7. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, in connection with those 
figures, and the importance of this matter to the people of 
Ohio, I want to call attention to the percentages of coal trans- 
ported. 

The total amount of bituminous coal handled at Ohio ports 
from 1925 to 1929 was 156,221,921 tons. 

The entire amount of coal handled by lake carriers’ ficets 
from all lake ports was 165,192,309 tons, showing that 94.6 per 
cent of all of the coal handled at lake ports was handled at Ohio 
ports, 

The total ore handled from all lake ports from 1925 to 1929 
was 283,911,763 tons. Of this amount 163,896,677 tons were 
handled at Ohio ports. Therefore there was handled at Ohio 
ports 57.7 per cent of all the ore moved at lake ports. 

Those figures show the importance of this problem not only 
to the people of Ohio but to the commercial interests of bor- 
dering States. It is a big problem. If our shipping is to be 
affected, the effect of this legislation would be unlimited. 

Mr. President, it should be apparent from the foregoing that 
very valuable property rights of citizens of the State of Ohio 
are here involved. The lowering of lake levels would seriously 
affect privately owned docks, elevators, railroad lines, and many 
other constructions which have been built to take care of lake 
tonnage, 

The loss by reason of unlawful and improper diversion of 
water in the Great Lakes would be immeasurable. This should 
not be permitted except, as the attorney general of Ohio sug- 
gests, by compact or by court decree, where the rights of all 
parties in interest could be considered and adjudicated. 

There is a long line of decisions of appellate courts holding 
that the ownership and proprietorship of navigable waters is 
vested in the separate States, subject only to control by the 
United States for purposes of navigation. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin I believe to 
be fair. It preserves the status quo of the decree of the 
Supreme Court, where all of the rights of all parties interested 


have been adjudicated, and I trust that the Senate will agree 
to the amendment. 


-_ 
_ 
to 
Se 

2p 
le 
th 
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Exunipir A 
OFrric® OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
SrTaTe oF O10, 
Columbus, June 13, 1930. 
Great Lakes-Mississippi waterway water diversion at Chicago. 
lien. Roscor C. McCuLioca, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Following up my telegram of June 5, 1930, and | 


in order that you may be apprised of the situation, herewith find copy 
of letter in the above, addressed to the Secretary of War. 
Cordially yours, 
Giupert BerrMax, Attorney General. 
[Inclosure] 
Junge 13, 1930. 
Great Lakes-Mississippi waterway water diversion at Chicago. 


My Dear Mr, Secrwrary: Pursuant to a conference of the attorneys 
general of the Lake States (excepting Illinois and Pennsylvania), and 
upon their direction, I have the honor to suggest that a solution of the 
controverted question of water diversion at Chicago for a Great Lakes- 
Mississippl waterway be found in a compact between the Lake States; 
and further that you, as Secretary of War, invite a conference of the 
attorneys general of all the Lake States in order that first steps may 
be taken to entering into such a compact. These suggestions are offered 
by me with the approval of Attorneys General Hamilton Ward, of New 
York ; Wilber M. Brucker, of Michigan; Henry N. Benson, of Minnesota ; 
and John W. Reynolds, of Wisconsin; and Hon. Newton D. Baker and 
R. T. Jackson, Esq., of Ohio. 

The compact plan as a solution was suggested in the original con- 
ference which R. T. Jackson, Esq., and I had with you, at the suggestion 
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of the President, on April 4, 


supplemented by my letter to you of 
April 8. It is unnecessary to add much to what was there stated 
| The “ vicissitudes” of Congressional action therein referred to have 
now occurred When the proposed legislation to take over the Illinois 
project was before the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, it was 
| expressly provided that “nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing any diversion of water from Lake Michigan.” But when 


| this legislation came before the Senate, where it now pends, it was pro 


vided “that the diversion of water from Lake Michigan shall be con- 


trolled by the Secretary of War under the supervision of the Chief of 


Engineers as to meet the needs 


of a commercially useful water 
way * * *.” This latter provision, if enacted into law, would bring 
the Lake States back to where they were 22 years ago when the United 


States itself was compelled to bring suit against the Chicago Sanitary 
District for violating the orders of the Secretary of War with reference 
to diversion of water from Lake Michigan. With full 
present Secretary, you, as a lawyer, will, I t 
mental property rights should be protected contracts between 
the parties or by Judgment of a court should not be left to the 
discretion and changing situations of executive officers of Government 
The lake States have, we believe, 


confidence in the 
lieve, admit 
either by 


that funda 


They 


property rights in the Great Lakes 
at their natural levels. A diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second at 
Chicago reduces the level of the lakes, roughly, 1 inch. The lake 
States, nevertheless, stand ready to give up such water as May be 


necessary for a bona fide waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Mississippi. This, however, we believe, to be a matter of grace on the 
part of the Lake States, and can not be 


compelled even by Congress, 
However, we do not desire unnecessarily 


to litigate that point. It is 


| our belief that such litigation would be unnecessary, because it so hap 


| 


| not more than 1,000 cubic feet was necessary 


| pact between the States. 


| the power of Congress itself to divert water from one 
| other, thus preferring the ports in the Mississippi Basin to the ports 





pens that 1,500 cubic feet per second, the amount of the diversion 
ultimately allowed by the Supreme Court for the purposes of navigation 
in Chicago harbor, has been determined to be more 
supply the water required for a bona fide waterway 
Lakes to the Mississippi. 

When the matter of lake diversion for the Illinois project was before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the 


than 
from 


ample 
the Great 


to 


Army engineers testified that 
When the legislation came 
before the Commerce Committee of the Senate and an attempt was made 
to expressly limit the diversion, this was voted down and with the sup 
port of the Army engineers, the clause above quoted, leaving the matter 
to the discretion of the Secretary of War, was inserted. The expiana 
tion of this change of position, which readily occurs, is that the Army 
engineers are fearful that the Sanitary District and Illinois 
will not obey the decree of the Supreme Court in the matter of building 


sanitary disposal plants which will enable diversion to be 


Chicago 


reduced to 
the figure decreed by the Supreme Court—1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet per 
second. Thus it appears that the Lake States are, through this at- 
tempted legislation, in danger of losing the protection won by them 


through years of litigation by the Supreme Court's decree entered April, 
1930, limiting uitimate diversion at Chicago 
second. 

The kernel of our position ts that if there is to be any change in the 
status decreed by the Supreme Court, it should be done only by a com 


in 1,500 cubic feet per 


Chicago's and the War Department's use of 
the big stick to force the Lake States to undo, in effect, the Supreme 
Court’s decree, will inevitably lead renewed 


to a litigation testing 


watershed to an 


in the Great Lakes. This litigation, which is really unnecessary, would 
result in postponing the realization of the President's waterway projects 
and might bring a denial by the Supreme Court of the right of Congress 
to divert water from the Great Lakes for the Illinois project. 

We believe that the way to end the generation of litigation which has 
already been had and to expedite a bona fide waterway by securing 
such water as is really needed, is by agreement or compact between the 
States. Such compact would, of course, it had 
require adoption by the legislatures of respective 


after 
the 


been prepared 
States and by 


| Congress. 


Trusting that you will take favorable action on the suggestions here 
made, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
GILBERT BeTTMAN, Altorney General. 
Hon. Parrick J. Hvukxvey, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. OC. 





Exursit B 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Nos. 7, 11, and 12, original; October term, 1929 

State of Wisconsin, State of Minnesota, State of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, complainants, v. State of Illinois Sanitury Dis- 
trict of Chicago, defendants; State of Missouri, State of Kentucky, 
State of Tennessee, State of Louisiana, State of Mississippi, and State 
of Arkansas, intervening defendants. No. 7, original 

State of Michigan, complainant, vr. State of Illinois and Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago et al., defendants. No. 11, original 


and State of 
and 
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State of New York, complainant, r. State of Illinois and Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago et al., defendants. No. 12 








original 


(April 21, 1930) 


Decree 

These causes came on to be heard upon the pleadings, evidence, and 
the exceptions filed by the parties to the report of the special master, as 
well as on the exceptions filed to the report of the special master on 
referer and were argued by counsel The court now being fully 
uivised in the premises,-and for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
onelnsions set forth in the opinions of this court announeed January 
14, 1929 (278 U. 8S. 367), and April 14, 1930 is now here ordered 
adjudged, and decreed as follows 
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1. On and after July 1, 1930, the defendants, the State of Illinois and 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, their employees and agents, and all 
persons assuming to act under the authority of either of them, be and 
they hereby are enjoined from diverting any of the waters of the Great 
Likes-St. Lawrence system or watershed through the Chicago Drainage | 
Canal and its auxiliary channels or otherwise in excess of an annual 
average of 6,500 cubic feet per second in addition to domestic pumpage. 

2. That on and after December 31, 1935, unless good cause be shown 
to the contrary, the defendants, the State of Illinois and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, their employees and ageuts, and all persons assum- 
ing to act under the authority of either of them, be and they hereby are 
enjoined from diverting any of the waters of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence system or watershed through the Chicago Drainage Canal and its 
auxiliary channels or otherwise in exeess of an annual average of 5,000 
cubic feet per second in addition to domestic pumpage 

That on and after December 31, 1938, unless good cause be shown 
to the contrary, the defendants, the State of Illinois and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, their employees and agents, and all persons assum 


ing to act under the authority of either of them, be, and they hereby are, 
of the waters of the 


Great Lakes-St. 
system or watershed through the Chicago Drainage Canal and its 


enjoined from diverting any 


rete 


Law- | 


auxiliary channels or otherwise in excess of the annual average of 1,500 | 


cubie feet per second in addition to domestic pumpage 


1. That the provisions of this decree as to the diverting of the 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed relate to 
the flow diverted by the defendants exclusive of the water drawn by the 


city of Chicago for domestic water-supply purposes and entering the 
Chicago River and its branches or the Calumet River or the Chicago 
Drainage Canal as sewage. The amount so diverted is to be determined 


by deducting from the 


by the 


total flow at 
of Chicago into 


Lockport 
its 


the amount 
mains, 


of water 


pumped city water and as so com- 


puted will include the run-off of the Chicago and Calumet drainage | 


are 

5. That the defendant, the Sanitary District of Chicago, shall file 
with the clerk of this court semiannually on June 1 and January 1 of 
each year, beginning July 1, 1930, a report to this court adequately set- 
ting forth the progress made in the construction of the sewage treat 


ment plants and appurtenances outlined in the program, as proposed by 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, and also setting forth the extent and 
offe of the operation of the sewage-treatment plants, respectively, 
that shall have been placed in operation, and also the average diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan during the period from the entry of this 
decree down to the date of such report. 

6. That on the coming in of each of said reports, and on due notice 
to the other parties, any of the parties to the above-entitled suits, 
complainants or defendants, may apply to the court for such action or 
rel either with respect to the time to be allowed for the construction, 
or the progress of construction, or the methods of operation, of any 
of sewage-trenatment plants, or with respect to the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan, as may be deemed to be appropriate. 


ts 


ef 
said 
7. That any of the parties hereto, complainants or defendants, may, 


irrespective of the filing of the reports, apply at the 
foot of this decree for any other relief, and this 


above-described 


or further action or 


court retains jurisdiction of the above-entitled suits for the purpose of | 


any order or direction, or modification of this decree, or any supple- 
mental deeree, which it may deem at any time to be proper in relation 
to the subject matter in controversy. 


ind it is further ordered, That the costs in these cases shall be tax- 





able against the defendants. 
A true copy. 
Clerk Supreme Court, United States. 
REPORT OF LOBBY COM MITTEE 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 


to-morrow, immediately upon the convening of the Senate, I 
shall submit the report from the lobby committee which I asked 
leave to-day to make. 


PRINTING OF THE TARIFF ACT 


Mr. MOSES. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
concurrent resolution received from the House this morning. 


| 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean tn the chair) laid 
before the Senate the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 40), 


which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed as a House document 80,000 copies of the tariff 


| law of 1930 in pamphlet form, with an index, of which 45,000 copies 


shall be for the use of the House of Representatives, 21,000 copies for 
the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 3,000 copies for the 
use of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 5,000 copies for the use 
of the House document room, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Senate 
document room. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate agree to 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire what use it is 
expected will be made of all these copies of the tariff act? 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, we expect that the leader of the 
minority will make great use of them in sending them out as a 
horrible example. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My impression is that a single 
copy would be all that would be required; but if the Senator 
from New Hampshire, as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, finds that 80,000 copies are needed, I shall not object 
to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the Senator for his generous thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11781) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. DENEEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNary Steck 

Black Greene Metcalf Steiwer 
Blaine Hale Moses Stephens 
Borah Harris Norris Sullivan 
Bratton Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Brock Hastings Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hatfield Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hayden Phipps Townsend 
Caraway Hebert Pine Trammell 
Connally Heflin Pittman Tydings 
Copeland Howell Ransdell Vandenberg 
Couzens Johnson Reed Wagner 
Cutting Jones Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Watson 
George La Follette Shipstead Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri {Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLercuer], the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] are detained from the Senate 
by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, in considering the paragraph 
in the rivers and harbors bill relating to the Illinois River I 
deem it helpful to have in mind the geographical and physical 
facts relative to the uniting of the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence waterway systems with the Mississippi Valley system 
across the State of Illinois. This link, which connects the 
three great waterway systems of North America, passes through 
Illinois for 327.19 miles, and is divided into four parts: 

First. The stretch of the Illinois River from the Mississippi 
River to Utica, IL, approximately 230 miles. 

On January 21, 1927, the Congress provided for a channel 9 
feet in depth and 200 feet in width, and appropriated $3,500,000 
for its development. The work is being done, and will be com- 
pleted within a few months. 

Second. The stretch of the proposed waterway beginning at 
Utica, Il., and passing through the upper reaches of the Illinois 


| River and through the Des Plaines River to the dam at Lock- 





port, Ill, a distance of approximately 61 miles. 
The State of Illinois is obligated to pay $20,000,000 in the de- 
velopment of this part of the waterway. 
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Third. The Sanitary District of Chicago Canal, beginning at 
the dam at Lockport, Ill., and running 30.05 miles northeasterly 
to the port of Chicago at Robey Street, within the limits of 
Chicago. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago has expended more than 
$70,000,000 on this channel. 

River from the end of the sanitary district canal to 
Michigan for 5.24 miles. 
WATERSHED 

The watershed between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 

River system is located at Robey Street in Chicago and is about 


8 feet high. The Chicago River in its original condition was | 


really a slough, and during storms and freshets emptied its 


waters at the same time into Lake Michigan and through the | 


Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers into the Mississippi River. 

The facts regarding the unification of the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence systems with the Mississippi Valley system 
lie upon the surface of the earth itself, and are so plain that 
the first explorers in that region—Father Marquette and Louis 
Joliet—pointed out in 1673 the advantages of the building of a 
waterway through the Chicago, Des Plaines, and Lilinois Rivers 
into the Mississippi River. 

THE NORTHWEST ORDINANCE 


When the United States enacted the ordinance of July 13, 
1787, for the government of the Northwest Territory it provided 
therein— 


That the navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, shall be common 
highways and forever free. 


The “carrying places” between the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence Rivers refer to the primitive navigation in those early 
days on the Chicago and Des Plaines Rivers between the Great 
Lakes and the Illinois River. At that time the Great Lakes 
were for the most part the northern boundary of the United 
States, and the Mississippi River was its western boundary to 
the mouth of the Red River. Below the Red River Spain con- 
trolled the Mississippi River. 

It was deemed of the highest importance to the Nation that 
a connecting link should be forged between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River, and the waterway referred to was 
the natural means of achieving it. The waterway provided for 


the development of the western region of the country as it then 


existed, and afforded also a means for its defense. 


ATTITUDE OF UNITED STATES TOWARD WATERWAY 


I shall cite only a few of the outstanding acts of the United 
States in relation to this connecting link of the great waterway 
systems of our continent. 

In 1808 Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, commented 
upon this vital link in his celebratel report to the Congress on 
Means of Inland Commeree. 

In 1811 the advantages of the Illinois waterway were com- 
mented upon in a report on a bill relating te the Brie and other 
canals, 

In 1814 this waterway received favorable mention by Presi- 
dent Madison in his message to the Congress ; and between 1814 
and 1825 it was frequently mentioned by DeWitt Clinton and 
Morris as an extension of the Erie Canal to the Mississippi 
River. 

In 1816, two years before the State of Illinois was admitted 
into the Union, a treaty was entered into between the Indian 
tribes of northern Illinois and the United States whereby the 
Indian tribes conveyed to the Federal Government a strip of 
land 20 miles wide, running from Joliet to LaSalle, on condition 
that the Federal Government should improve and develop the 
waterway which is now under consideration by the Senate. 

In 1818, when the State of Illinois was admitted to the Union, 
its northern territorial boundary was extended 61 miles north in 
order that the new State might have an harbor on Lake Michi- 
gan and that the construction of the waterway between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River should not be prejudiced by 
a divided jurisdiction between the territory of Wisconsin and 
the State of Illinois. In keeping faith with the Indian tribes 
as prescribed in the territory, the Congress in 1822 passed an 
act authorizing the State of Illinois to construct the Mlinois and 
Michigan Canal through the public lands between the Illinois 
River and the south bend of Lake Michigan, and in 1827 the 
Congress, “for the purpose of aiding the said State in opening 
the canal to unite the waters of the Ilinois River and those 
of Lake Michigan,” granted to the State of Illinois— 


An allotment of land * * * on each side of said canal * * * 


and the said land shall be subject to the disposal of the legislature of the 
said State for the purpose aforesaid and none other, 
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the so-called waterway. 
Fourth. The port of Chicago, running through the Chicago | 
Lake e 

| the Indians, the French, the 


| praying for an injunction against 
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The grant amounted to 284,000 acres. Between that date 
and the present date the Congress bas enacted many laws 
providing for surveys and reports and has made many appro- 
priations therefor and the Secretary of War has issued permits 
for the diversion of water fromm Lake Michigan into and through 
Some of these will be referred to by me 
hereafter. 

I have related the foregoing facts to show to the Senate that 
tritish, and our own people have 
for more than 256 years uniformly regarded the Illinois water- 
way as a project of national and international importance. 

THE 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 


In connection with the building of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal it should be said that Congress by the acts of 1822 and 
1827 authorized the State of Illinois to divert water of Lake 
Michigan into the Des Plaines and the lilinois Rivers in aid of 
the waterway route te the Mississippi. The Lilinois and Michi- 
gan Canal was completed in 1848 and for many years there- 
after was a prime factor in the commercial development of the 
West and of the port of Chicago. 

In 1885 Canal Commissioner Brainerd estimated that, not- 
withstanding the limited capacity of the canal, it had served its 
day so well that it had been the means of saving to the people 
of Lilinois alone more than $180,000,000 in freight charges. 


SANITARY DISTRICT AND SHIP CANAL 


In 1889 the General Assembly of Illinois created the Sanitary 
District of Chieago and authorized it to cut a channel across the 
watershed between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. 
The work was begun in September, 1892, and was completed in 
1899. 

Its minimum width is 160 feet at the bottom and 162 feet at 
water level and it has a minimum depth of 22 feet. The work 
done by the Sanitary District of Chicago has carried the Lakes- 
to-Gulf deep waterway through the most costly section of its 
entire route. 

The sanitary district and ship canal was constructed for two 
purposes: First, for the purpose of sanitation; and, second, in 
aid of navigation. 

The sewage of Chicago had been dumped into the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal and also had been discharged into the Chicage 
River and Lake Michigan. The problem became so urgent 
that it was necessary to provide other and different means 
for its disposal. Means were provided by the General As- 
sembly of Illinois in the act which created the Sanitary Dis- 
triet of Chicago. May I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the Federal navigation act relating to obstructions to 
navigation and giving authority to the Secretary of War to 
remove obstructions and to control waterways and navigation 
was enacted on March 3. 1899, 10 years after the organic law 
of the Sanitary District of Chicago? The sanitary district was 
authorized by the State of Illinois to divert 10.000 cubic feet 
per second from Lake Michiga::; and thereafter complaint was 
made that this diversion lowered the levels of the Great Lakes 
and injuriously affected navigation thereon. A bill was filed 
the district to prevent a 
greater diversion than 4,167 cubic feet per second, the amount 
granted in a permit by the Secretary of War in 1925. Another 
suit was filed against the district and the State of Llinois, chal- 
lenging the right to divert waters from Lake Michigan. In the 
hearing of the consolidated cases exhaustive testimony was sub 
mitted to the special master appointed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, on the issue 
as to whether a diversion of 4,167 cubic feet per second was 
sufficient to remove the sewage of Chicago and avoid the danger 
to the health of its citizens and to its business as well as to the 
navigation at the port of Chicago. 

The special master recommended that the sanitary district 
be required to construct sewage plants for the disposal of a 
part of its sewage at a cost of $178,000,000. He recommended 
further that during the eight years required to construct the 
sewage disposal plants, the diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan into and through the Chicago River be permitted to the 
amount of 8,500 cubic feet per second until July 1, 1930; that a 
flow of 6,300 cubic feet per second be permitted to be diverted 
from Lake Michigan until December 31, 1935: that thereafter 
and until December 31, 1938, the diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second be permitted; and that after the latter date the flow 
should be reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to the 
diversion permitted to the city of Chicago for domestic pur- 
poses of the city, estimated at about 1,700 cubic feet per second. 

The special master reported to the Supreme Court that the 
levels of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron had been lowered 
less than 6 inches by the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
by the sanitary district ; that the enlargement of the outlets of 
Lake Huron through the St. Clair River bad reduced the levels 
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of Lake Huron and Lake Michigan about 6 inches; and that 


the cnlargement of the outlets of the Detroit River by the 
Canadian authorities bad reduced the levels of Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan about 6 inches; that the levels of Lakes 


Erie and Ontario had been reduced, but in less amounts; that 


the fluctuation in the lake levels other than the 18 inches di- 
veried at Chieago and the reductions at the St. Clair River 


and at the Detroit River were due to the varying rainfalls and 
to the climatic cycles. 


THE PORT OF CHICAGO 


The suits related to the diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan into the port of Chicago. The Supreme Court held that 
the discharge of sewage and other waste into the port of 
Chicago created obstructions to and interfered with the navi- 
gation and the navigable capacity of the port of Chicago. 
The Supreme Court in its decree adopted the recommendations 
made by the special master and recited heretofore. The master 
also reported that the mean annual diversion of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second would lower the mean lake levels of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron approximately 1 inch. 

It is plain from the foregoing that the decree of the Supreme 
Court limiting the diversion to 1,500 cubic feet per second after 
December 31, 1938, relates to sanitation and to the removal of 
the sewage eflluent of 15 per cent which can not be disposed of 
by the sewage plants from the port of Chicago. The undisposed 
of sewage effluent creates an obstruction to navigation. With- 
out any flow of iuke waters into the Chicago River and the 
Sanitary Canal, the waters of the port of Chicago and the 
Sanitary Canal would be at the level of Lake Michigan without 
any current, and the condition of the water due to the sewage 
effluent and the run-offs would be highly injurious to public 
health and intolerable from the standpoint of navigation. 

NAVIGATION NOT 


CONSIDERED BY THE SUPREME COURT 


The matter of the waterway from Lake Michigan to the Mis- 
sissippi River was not considered. The special master stated, 
at page 122 of his second report to the Supreme Court, in the 
October term, 1929, that: 

Under the opinion of this court in the present suits the question of 
the allowance of the diversion of water from Lake Michigan in 
interest of the waterway to the Mississippi is not deemed to be open to 
consideration. 


The States of Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana had prayed to be made defendants in the litigation 
referred to and asserted rights in the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The Supreme Court, speaking through Chief 
Justice Taft, on January 14, 1928, said: 

They (the foregoing States) really seek affirmatively to preserve 
the diversion from Lake Michigan in the interest of such navigation 
and interstate commerce, though they have made no express prayer 
therefor. In our view of the permit of March 3, 1925, and in the 
absence of direct authority from Congress for a waterway from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi they show no rightful interest in the main- 
tenance of the diversion. Their motions to dismiss the bills are over- 


ruled. and so far as their answer may suggest affirmative relief it is | 


denied. 


The Supreme Court, through Mr. Justice Holmes, on April 14, 
1930, said at page 3: 

The right of complainants to a decree is not affected by the possi- 
bility that Congress may take some action in the matter. 


The decrees of the Supreme Court, as heretofore stated, lim- 
ited the diversion of water from Lake Michigan to the quan- 
tity which would remove from the port of Chicago the 15 per 
cent of the sewage effluent which could not be disposed of by 
the sewage plants. 

In his report to the Supreme Court at its October term, 1927, 
Document 178, the special master repeatedly stated that the 
matter of diversion for navigation was the exclusive right of 
Congress. I will read a few brief extracts from his report. 
On page 78 he said: 

The rights of all the States along navigable waters are subject to the 
paramount power of Congress in the regulation of interstate and foreign 
commerce. 


At page 79 he said: 

Commerce includes navigation and the power to 
comprehends control of navigable waters for 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1-189, 190, 187.) 

The power of Congress is complete in itself and may be exercised to 
the utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are pre 
in the Constitution. (Citing Gibbons Ogden, 9 Wheat. 


regulate commerce 
that purpose, (Citing 


scribed 
1—196.) 


v. 


At page 80 the special master said—and I should like to em- 
phasize this statement, because it is referred to in the amend- 
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{[Mr. 


JUNE 


ment offered junior Senator from Wisconsin 


BLAINE]: 


by the 


Great States, as riparian owners, as well as individuals, are subject to 
the authority of Congress, and they have no ownership in navigable 


waters which they can assert in opposition to the exercise of that 
authority. 


Again, quoting from page 80: 


It is contended that it is beyond the power of Congress to authorize 
the transfer of water of Lake Michigan from the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence watershed into the Mississippi watershed. 


That contention was advanced a few moments ago by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuLiocn]: 


There is no such limitation in the grant to Congress to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The power to control navigation, com- 
prehended within that commerce, is a national power, and for the pur- 
poses of this control navigable waters are the public property of the 
Nation, and subject to such restraint as Congress may deem expedient 
from a national point of view, not limited by the interest of any par- 
ticular port, harbor, State or States, watersheds, or any Territorial 
division within the national jurisdiction. (Citing the decision of Chief 
Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 197.) 


Much of the speech delivered a few moments ago was devoted 
to the contention that one port can not be favored over an- 
other. That question was disposed of nearly a century ago. 

Quoting further from the report of the special master, at 
page 81: 

If Congress decided that it was in the interest of the country as a 
whole to open and improve the waterway from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico and for that purpose diverted 
water from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi watershed, there would 
seem to be no constitutional difficulty so far as the 
concerned. 


That point was also argued elaborately a few moments ago. 

Continuing: 

Its practicability, its amount, the effect on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence watershed and on the States bordering on the Great Lakes, the 
question where the balance of national interest lay, after appropriate 
appraisal of all local interest and of international relations would be 
matters for the consideration of the Congress exercising the sovereign 
power of the Nation in determining national policy. 


I have quoted quite a good deal from this report. I have 
very nearly finished reading these excerpts; but they answer 
the arguments that were made and the points that were raised 
yesterday, and, again, the arguments made a few moments ago 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCutiocn]. 

Page 88: 

Congress has the same freedom in exercising the sovereign power as 
to navigation to deal with the diversion of navigable waters as with 
the building of a bridge, and its position is no more open to judicial 


diversion is 


| review in the one case than in the other. 


Page 89: 

in the present case, it is my opinion that it would be within the 
competency of Congress in dealing with the diversion not merely 
to consider the effect upon navigation of the abstraction of a certain 
quantity of water from Lake Michigan, but also the effect upon naviga- 
tion and the flow into Chicago Harbor and Lake Michigan of the 
enormous and increasing volume of the sewage, either untreated or but 
partially treated, and industrial wastes of the city of Chicago and of 
other portions of the territory of the Sanitary District. The continuous 
introduction of such a pestilential mass into the harbor and the lake 
would not only affect the health of the citizens of Chicago, viewed as a 
question of local police, through the contamination of its only water 
supply, but also would affect navigation and the allied interests of in- 
terstate commerce, a matter of national concern. 

Page 90: 

If Congress had undertaken to deal directly with the situation at the 
time of the Secretary of War's permit of March 3, 1925, Congress would 
have been entitled to consider all phases of the problem, that is, to 
estimate the consequences of whatever action it might take in refusing, 
allowing, or limiting the diversion, not only with respect to the lower- 
ing of the lake levels but also with reference to the creation of a most 
serious public nuisance in navigable waters. If a sufficient diversion 
were not allowed to take the sewage in its present condition and in- 
dustrial wastes away from the Lakes, Congress would have been en- 
titled to consider what could be done to protect the navigable waters 
from this pollution, the length of time that it would take to provide 
appropriate means of sewage treatment, what, if any, diversion of the 
water of Lake Michigan should be allowed, and how long, and on what 
conditions it should be continued. The evidence in the present suit 
shows with the greatest clearness the various practical questions which 
would thus be presented, questions peculiarly appropriate for legislative 
consideration or administrative action under legislative authority. 


1950 
THE SUPREME COURT AND THE CONGRESS 


The Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice Taft, on 
page 13 of the decision referred to above, said: 
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The determination of the amount that can be safely taken from the | " , 
the amount of diversion for the waterway from Lake Michigan, 


Lakes is one that is shown by the evidence to be a peculiarly expert 
question. It is such a question as this that is entirely within the 
executive function that can be deputed by Congress. 


This statement was made in reference to the authority con- 
ferred in section 10 of the Federal navigation act of March 3, 


1899, which grants to the Secretary of War the power which he | 


exercises in the control of navigation, navigable rivers, and so 
forth. 


THL AMOUNT OF DIVERSION AS VIEWED BY FEDERAL EXPERTS 


I direct the attention of the Senate to the views of the ex- 


perts of the Government on the question of the amount of water | referring to the 1,000 cubic feet per second, General Brown stated : 
the | ; 


that should be diverted from Lake Michigan “to meet 


| study of the completed waterway should be made t 


needs of a commercially useful waterway, as defined in said | 


Senate document, from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River 
and to serve fully existing interests of navigation on the Great. 
Lakes,” as reported in the pending bill by the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 


The project defined in Senate Document | 


126, Seventy-first Congress, second session, is outlined in para- | 


graph 12 thereof, on page 5 of that document, which is part of 


the paragraph in the pending bill relating to the Illinois water- | 


way. It provides “that the existing project for the improve- 


ment of the Illinois River be extended to provide for a naviga- 
ble depth of not less than 9 feet from the head of the present 


Federal project on the Illinois River to the heads of the Federal 
projects on the Chicago and Calumet Rivers, the portion be- 
tween Utica, Ill., and the forebay of the power house of the 
sanitary district of Chicago,” at Lockport. 

The “existing project” for the improvement of the Illinois 


River which is to be extended is that stretch of the Illinois | 


River which runs from the Mississippi River 230 miles to Utica. 
Its depth is 9 feet and its width is 200 feet. 

The Illinois waterway begins at Utica and ends at Lockport 
and is 61 miles in length. This waterway under the proposed 


project is “to be secured by means of dams, locks, lateral | 


canals, and dredging, in accordance with the present plans of 
the State of Lllinois for the construction of the so-called Llinois 
waterway.” 

The State of Illinois is expending 
ing the Illinois waterway, and when completed this will 
form a 9-foot barge waterway with five locks, 110 
by 600 feet long, from Lake Michigan to the Illinois River at 
Utica, about 100 miles from Chicago. The dimensions of this 


20,000,000 in construct- 


waterway are the same as those being used by the United States | 
(Engineering | 
Board of Review, Sanitary District, pp. 88-89, report of Janu- 


in the Ohio River improvement just completed. 


ary 23, 1925.) 
Third ; 


That the project thus adopted shall be in all its parts a navigable 


feet wide | 


| of a foot per second and would be suflicient to renew the averag 


waterway of the United States, free to the public use of all, unencum- | 


bered by any tolls or restrictions of any kind whatsoever, exeept such 
as may be imposed by Congress. 


No. 126. 

The special master of the supreme court in the litigation 
referred to heretofore, on page 138 of his final report, in Octo- 
ber, 1929, stated: 


My conclusion is, so far as the question can be determined at this 
time, the interests of navigation in the Chicago River as a part of the 
port of Chicago, when the above-described sewage-treatment program 
has been carried out, will require that the flow of the drainage canal be 
discharged at Lockport, and that for this purpose there will be neces- 
sary a diversion of water from Lake Michigan of an annual average of 
not less than 1,000 cubic feet per second, and that it would be safer to 


| pressing matter to provide for an actual 


allow a mean annua] diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second, in addi- 


tion to pumpage. 

Provision should be made for further examination after the sewage 
treatment plants have been completed and the effect of the effluent there- 
from with the storm-water flow on the navigable channels has been 
observed, to the end that the question of any further or other relief may 
have appropriate consideration in the light of actual conditions. 


It should be remembered that the report of the master stated 
that the Chicago River and the Sanitary District Canal to 
Lockport, 80 miles away, are level, and that without diversion 
water would flow into Lake Michigan in storms and freshets. 
It may be observed, too, that the Chicago River and the Sani- 
tary District Canal to Lockport would be a stagnant pool for 
most of the time under conditions described above. The special 
master limited bis observation to the Chicago River as part of 
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the port of Chicago, and his recommendations to the court are 
based thereon. 
VIEWS OF THE CHIEFS OF ENGINEERS 
I wish to present the views of two of the Federal experts on 


327 miles to the Mississippi River. 
First. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, in a letter ad- 
dressed to me on May 10, 1920, stated (hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate, May 15 last, at page 268) : 
I am of the opinion that at this time no definite figure on the amount 
of diversion necessary for navigation could be stated and that fut 


» ascertain the quan 
It therefore, recommended 
that any specified diversion be omitted from any authorizing legislation. 


tity of water necessary for navigation. is, 


> 


In his testimony before the committee, page 326 of part 3, 

That is, on the sole consideration of lockages, seepage, and leakage, 
without reference to anything else that people have had in view right 
along in a study of this measure. That is a statement that is made 
by previous Chiefs of Engineers, that 1,000 of the total channelization 
of the Illinois River would be the amount that would be sufficient for 
locka ge. 


Page 327: 
General Brown. They 
flotation only as the 


mean a thousand feet 


point of view. 


diversion, with the 


And again: 


Well, my idea of about what the Supreme Court took into considera- 
tion is based on the testimony that General Jadwin gave them; and 
General Jadwin’s testimony, I remember, was based on Chicago Harbot 
only, and that was 1,500 cubic feet per second. We have got an entirely 
different proposition now than the Chicago Harbor only. We have got 
the waterway all the way from the Lakes to the Mississippi River. 


Gen. Edgar Jadwin’s testimony appears in the report of the 
special master of October, 1929, at pages 92-93, as follows: 


When the ultimate practical treatment of the sewage is accomplished 
it is believed that the needs of navigation in the Chicago and Calumet 
Rivers proper may be found not to exceed a flow of clear water from the 
lake averaging 1,500 cubic feet per second, augmented by the natural run- 


| off of the Chicago and Calumet Rivers watersheds and the effluents from 


the treatment plants. This would give an annual average flow of about 
8,200 cubic feet per second at Lockport. This diversion would create a 
eurrent on the principal river channels of from one-fourth to one-third 
water 
content of the main portions of the Chicago River in about two days 
Unless the total diversion be considerably greater than 3,200 cubic 
feet per second the progressive putrefaction of the polluted water would 
become offensive to a degree deterrent to navigation of 


because the 


| longer time required for its passage through the drainage canal to the 


navigable water of the Desplaines River and the upper reaches of 
Illinois River. 

Although the term “ navigation " on the Chicago River may be applied 
in a very restricted sense, it is not believed that a complete answer in 
the matter of diversion at Chicago can be given without regard to the 


the 


a 5 - " | physical relations which exist between the port of Chicago and the great 
Phe foregoing is the project referred to in Senate Document | Inland waterways system made up of the Mississippi, Ohio, 


Missouri, 
and the Illinois Rivers and their navigable tributaries and the tradi- 
tional policy of Congress in developing and improving waterways to 
meet the increasing needs of commerce. It has therefore become a more 
connection of the inland 
waterways system with the Great Lakes. 


At page 95: 

The diversion eventually required can only be stated in round figures. 
To allow for contingencies I have placed the eventual amount at 5,000 
cubic feet per second, measured at Lockport. 

It therefore appears that the differential required for navigation in 
the Chicago River proper may not be the controlling factor in fixing 


| the ultimate diversion, but that the needs of the inland waterways sys 


tem, when determined and defined by Congress or under its authority 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, may prove to be 
greater than those for navigation in the Chicago River itself. In other 
words, although local navigation of the Chicago River may be safe- 
guarded by a total diversion of about 3,200 cubic feet per second, meas 
ured at Lockport, the through navigation between Chicago and the 
Mississippi will require about 5,000 cubic feet per second to keep the 
water in the channel south of Chicago in acceptable condition, with an 
as yet undetermined but possibly greater flow for the maintenance of 
adequate channel depths and widths, 


Page 98: 


In determining that amount of diversion I considered the amoynt of 
water needed for navigation on the river below and for the preservation 
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of sanitary conditions there as wel) as the port of Chicago not from | 
the standpoint of taking care of the health of Chicago but from the | 
standpoint of navigation 


Page 108 General Jadwin said: 
The 
fore 


discussion does not modify in any respect the statement hereto- 

made that an average diversion of 5,000 cubie feet per second will 
necessary to maintain navigation in the Illinois River as contem- 
plated existing authority of Congress, and under the plan of 
improvements now under way 


by 


VIBWS OF CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, SPECIAL MASTEB 


On page 65 of the first report of the Special Master, October 
term, Supreme Court, Master Hughes states: 

Illinois Waterway : 
which is 
upper 


Plans for what 
by the 


is called the 
State of 


Ilinols Waterway, 


under Illinois, that is, on the 


improvement 


on a diversion from Lake Michigan of at least 4,167 cubic feet per sec- 


ond. The depth assigned with such diversion is 8 feet, with 14 feet 
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io} > " JOCK » Utica, about 6 lles, a j 
illinois River from Lockport to Utica, about 61 miles, are based expensive part of the waterway from the Great Lakes to the 





over the miter sills of locks for future improvement 
diversion the depth will be about 9 feet 
materially below 4,157 cubik 


Witb the present 
If the diversion were reduced 
feet per second, it would necessitate radi- 
cal changes in the design and location of the locks, three of which are 
already elther constructed or under construction, and increased outlays. 
lilinois has authorized an expenditure of $20,000,000 for the completion 
of the $5,000,000 $6,000,000 
expended 


of which about 


waterway 
or is under contract 


they have had 
(Continuing :) 


or has been 
Since 
worth of 
The ITlinois 
60,000,000 tons per annum 


then 
work 


under contract over $15,000,000 


waterway as planned will have a capacity of about 


Last year the tonnage handled through the Panama Cana) was 
only 29,000,000. We have in this waterway a capacity for twice 
the present tonnage in the Panama Canal. (Continuing:) 


Phere is no 
Lake 


adeguat 


Michigan 


water supply for lockage except by diversion 
fron All other plans would involve prohibitive ex- 
Chief of 
or the 


Engineers and the Secretary of War, in approving the 
waterway in 
as authorizing a diversion of water from Lake Michigan, but mereiy 
far as concerned the public right of navigation, 
provision was without prejudice to the use by Dlinois of such 
the Dlinois Desplaines Rivers. The 
map accompanying the plans contain a notation that the water 
shown was “based on an assumed flow of 4,167 cubic feet per 
already approved as the diversion from Lake Michigan, plus the 
flow from other sources in various pools ” 


expressed 
that the 
flow s 


proal 


service 


approval, s« 


might be existing and 


in 


BEC yn 
norma ; that is, the assump- 
tion was of 6,000 cubic feet per second flow, made up of 500 cubie feet 
per second as an actual low-water flow, 4,167 cubic feet per second from 
Lake Michigan. and 1,395 cubic feet per second, as averaging the amount 
of Chicago pumpage 

Page 62: 

Lower Illinois River: The Lower Illinois River from Utica to Grafton 
the Mississippi (230 miles) 
from 500 to 1,000 cubic 


or is a shallow, sluggish stream, carrying 
feet per second of patural low-water flow. In its 
natural state it is inadequate for moderate river transportation. 
project has feet, but this could 
tained without at least 8,500 cubic feet per second from Lake Michigan, 
which gives in the lower Illinois River about 4 feet of the lower-water 
depth of 7 feet. The Chicago diversion has increased the navigable 
capacity of the river. This stretch of the river is adaptable to improve- 
ment as an open channel, but if there was no:diversion at Chicago a 
large amount of improvement and several locks and dams would have 
to be provided. The question appears to be largely one of costs 


Federal been 7 


The pending bill provides for a waterway connecting the Great 


Lakes with the Mississippi River. This waterway is to be 327 
miles long. The port of Chicago is about 7 miles long. Water 
must be provided for the remaining 320 miles. It is apparent 
from the report of the special master, the testimony of General 
Jadwin, and the testimony of Gen. Lytle Brown, that 1,500 cubic 
feet per second, with pumpage, will be inadequate to provide 
for water 9 feet deep from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 
River. 

While I am discussing diversion, may I state, in answer to the 
complaints frequently made that Chicago ignored the provisions 
of the permit for 4,761 cubic feet per second authorized by the 
Secretary of War and defied his authority, that the municipality 
of the Chicago Sanitary District was created by the General As- 
sembly of Illinois 10 years before the passage of the Federal 
navigation act of March 3, 1899. The Sanitary District was au- 
thorized to divert 10,000 cubic feet per second. It claimed the 
right to divert the water for sanitary and domestic purposes. 
This’ was challenged and suits were instituted, and the Supreme 
Court denied the claims of the Sanitary District. 


| effect such a law would have upon Canada. 





The | 
not have been main- | 
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Within 60 days after the decree by the Supreme Court a new 
permit to the Sanitary District was issued by the Secretary of 
War authorizing the diversion of 8,500 cubic feet per second 
under conditions requiring sewage disposal. The Secretary of 
War did not dispute the fact that it was necessary to divert 
8,500 cubic feet per second for the purposes of sanitation and 
navigation, but he did insist upon the district providing sewage 
plants to dispose of a large part of its sewage. 

Before this decree was entered the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago had expended $95,000,000 in endeavoring to take care of 
its sewage. The State of Illinois had obligated itself to con- 
tribute $20,000,000 on the Illinois waterway. The Supreme 
Court directed the Sanitary District to construct sewage plants, 


| which will cost $176,000,000. Over $300,000,000 has been and 
| will be expended by the Sanitary District of Chicago and the 


State of Iliinois to dispose of sewage and to create the most 


Gulf 
CANADA AND DIVERSION 
Reference was made yesterday and continued to-day to the 
Because I foresaw 
that such statements would be made, as they have been made so 
frequently, I ran through some of the treaties and some of the 


| history regarding this matter, which I have condensed, and I 


think the statement I am about to make will embody the facts. 

In a report to the Congress on March 15, 1916, the American 
members of the International Waterways Commission suggested 
that permits of diversion of 28,500 cubic feet per second be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power Manufacturing Co., 9,500 cubic feet. 
Niagara Falls Power Co., 8,600 feet. 


Erie Canal or its tenants, in addition to lock service, 400 feet. 
Chicago Drainage Canal, 10,000 feet. 


The Canadian members of the International Waterways Com- 
mission recommended to their Government that a treaty be nego- 
tiated between the United States and Great Britain and recom- 


| mended that no more than 36,000 cubie feet per second should 


| be allowed on the Canadian side, and on the American side to 
1920, stated that it was not to be understood | 


the extent of 18,500 cubic feet per second, exclusive of the 
amount required for domestic uses; and it was said that while 
this would give an apparent advantage to Canadian interests 
it was “ more than counterbalanced by the complete diversion of 
10,000 cubic feet by way of the Chicago Drainage Canal to the 
Mississippi River.” (P. 22, Lake Levels Report, by Hughes, 
October term, 1927.) 

The Congress, on June 29, 1906, passed the Niagara Falls act, 
providing in section 1 as follows: 


That the diversion of water from the Niagara River or its tributaries 
in the State of New York is hereby prohibited, except with the consent 
of the Secretary of War as hereinafter authorized in section 2 of this 
act; provided that this prohibition shall not be interpreted as forbid- 
ding the diversion of the waters of the Great Lakes or of the Niagara 
River for sanitary or domestic purposes or for navigation, the amount 
of which may be fixed from time to time by the Congress of the United 


| States or by the Secretary of War of the United States under its 


direction. 


That authority is foun’ in the Federal navigation act, to 
which I have referred a 1. .mber of times. 

Senator Lodge on reporting to the Senate the action of the 
conference committee on an amendment proposed by Senator 
Hopkins, of Illinois, and passed, denying that Lake Michigan 


| should be the subject of international agreement, said: 


Mr. President, I had supposed that the Senator from I!linois [Mr. 
Hopkins realizes that the report of this bill in its present condition 
would not in any way endanger the rights of Chicago to have water 
from the lake. Certainly I should have adhered to the amendment if 


| I bad thought that the drainage canal at Chicago would have been in 
| any way endangered by the commission. 


The House would not accept 
this amendment. It is attached to a clause that requests the President 
to enter upon negotiations. It is, of course, merely advisory. * * * 
The result of putting on this clause beforehand would have been to 
have made any negotiation impossible. No country would enter into 
negotiations with a limitation on the other side like that. The first 
section of the bill protects the rights of Chicago. No treaty would be 
made by our commissioners which would impair or infringe those 
rights. * * * Every right is safeguarded. The conferees were as 
anxious as the Senator from Illinois could possibly be to protect the 
drainage canal at Chicago, but they did not feel warranted in allow- 
ing the whole legislation for such an important object to fail. 


On page 21 of the report of the special master the following 
appears : 


On January 4, 1907, the International Waterways Commission made 
a special report “pon the Chicago Drainage Canal. This gave a full 
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description of the canal. 
dation : 

“A careful consideration of all the circumstances leads us to the con- 
clusion that a diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second to the Chicago 
River will, with proper treatment of the sewage from areas pow 
sparsely occupied provide for all the population which will ever be 
tributary to that river, and that the amount named will therefore suffice 
for the sanitary purposes of the city for all time. Incidentally, it will 
provide for the largest navigable waterway from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi River which has bees considered by the Congress. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Government of the United States 
prohibit the diversion of more than 10,000 cubic feet per second for 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. 


On page 101 of the joint special report, International Water- 
ways Commission, January 4, 1907, the following statement 
was made: 


It concludes with the following recommen- 


There appears to be a tacit general agreement that Chicago needs 
or will need about 10,000 cubic feet of water per second for sanitary 
purposes and that the city should have it without further question. 

Paragraph 42. The preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes 
is imperative. The interest of navigation in these waters is para- 
mount, subject only to the right of use for domestic purposes, in 
which term is included necessary sanitary purposes. 

The recommendation for the treaty should require 
necessary domestic and sanitary purposes; 
navigation purposes ; 


(a) uses for 
(b) service of locks for 
(c) the right to navigate. 


On page 105 the report states: 


It is understood that in allowing a larger amount to Canada the 
facts were taken into account that the great loss of the Horseshoe 
Falls lies in Canadian territory and that Chicago was diverting a con- 
siderable amount of water from Lake Michigan which would otherwise 
go over Niagara Falls. 


In its analysis of article 8, the report, on page 14, says: 


* * * This order of precedence recognises the supreme im- 
portance of public health. All other uses are to be put aside so far 
as they conflict with paramount requirements of “ uses for domestic 
and sanitary purposes.” 

Domestic and sanitary purposes, therefore, come first; navigation 
interests second; and power and irrigation last. 


In a statement defining the meaning of a treaty between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States, Mr. Charles 
Anderson, Solicitor for the State Department, made the follow- 
ing statement: 


In response to this objection, attention is called to the express 
provision in this article (referring to Article II in the treaty) that 
it shall not apply to cases already existing, which would seem to cover 
and were certainly intended to cover the canal system at Chicago. 
(P. 106, report of special master.) 

Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, before the Senate Committee 

Foreign Affairs, said: 

“se © * We are now taking 10,000 cubic feet per second out of 
Lake Michigan at Chicago, and I refused to permit them to say any- 
thing in the treaty about it. I would not permit them to say any- 
thing about Lake Michigan. I wouldn't have anything in the treaty 
about it, and under the circumstances I thought it better not to kick 
about this 36,000. They consented to leave out of this treaty refer- 
ence to the drainage canal and we are now taking 10,000 cubic feet 
per second for the draimage canal which really comes out of this 
lake system.” 

In addition to the diversion of 36,000 cubic feet per second from Niagara 
River above this Falls granted to the Canadians under the boundary 
waters treaty, there is being diverted from Lake Erie by way of the 
Welland Canal for power purposes some 3,400 cubic. second-feet. 
(See Warren's Report, p. 198.) This diversion is made under authority 
of article 8 of the treaty as one of the “ diversions heretofore per- 
mitted.” So in reality the diversion allowed Canada by the treaty 
was 9,400 cubic feet per second in excess of that granted to the United 
States with the Chicago diversion included. (P. 107, Waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, George F. Barrett.) 


CANADA RECEIVED FULL COMPENSATION 


The Dominion of Canada has, therefore, received full com- 
pensation for the diversion at Chicago and can make no just 
complaint regarding it. The contention made by the Lake 
States regarding the lowering of the level of the Lakes has 
some unusual aspects. It is not questioned that the enlarging 
of the outlets of the St. Clair River lowered the levels of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron 6 inches, nor is it questioned that the en- 
larging of the outlets of the Detroit River lowered the levels 
of Lake Huron and Lake Michigan an additional 6 inches, with 
corresponding reductions in Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. No 
complaint has been made by those States which instituted suit 
against Illinois and the sanitary district about the lowering 


on 
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of the Lakes a foot by the enlarging of the outlets of the rivers 
referred to. The sole complaint was made against Chicago. 

In the pending bill, on page 33, the existing projects in the 
Lakes are modified so as to previde channels suitable for ves- 
sels of 24 feet draft, when the raling lake level is at its datum 
plane, including the construction of compensation works. The 
amount authorized to be expended upon said channels is 
$29,266,000. The compensation works will elevate the levels of 
the Lakes to the amount which they have been lowered by the 
diversions heretofore stated. It appears, therefore, that if the 
pending rivers and harbors bill is passed no injury can be done 
to navigation on the Great Lakes by reason of the diversion at 
Chicago or elsewhere. The only injury that could be had relates 
to its effect on water power. It is estimated that 5,000,000 
electrical horsepower can be developed in the St. Lawrence 
River, but it is stated that the available market will absorb 
but 1,300,000 electrical horsepower. 

It has been fashionable in certain quarters to call this a 
waste, but against the alleged loss of water power which at 
present can not be marketed may be set the reduction of 
freight charges on the products of 22 States in the Mississippi 
Valley and the unification of the three great waterways of the 
North American Continent. The mere statement of the facts 
is sufficient to answer and refute such contentions; and may I 
add that there should be no cause for uneasiness by the Lake 
States west of New York on the matter of water power, because 
they are not within the zone of its distribution. 

The proposed amendment by the Senator from Wisconsin 
provides that the Secretary of War shall cause a study of the 
amount of water that will be required as an annual average 
flow to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway and 
report to Congress the results of his study— 

With his recommendations as to the minimum amount of such flow 
that will be required annually to nreet the needs of such waterway 
that can be diverted without injuriously affecting the existing riparian, 
navigation, and property interests on the Great Lakes, to the end that 
Congress may take such action as it deems advisable. 


The Congress, in dealing with navigation has nothing to do 
with riparian rights, and I do not understand what connection 
there is between property interests and navigation. It would 
seem that there would be no occasion to have the Secretary of 
War report upon them if the appropriation of $29,266,000 for 
channels and compensating works would restore the levels of 
the Lakes. There seems to be no objection to such an appropria- 


tion and therefore there is no occasion for speculating on the 


meaning of the term “property interests” 
amendment. 

May I refer to a few of the statements made by the learned 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANpDENBERG] in his speech 
of yesterday? He said the issue is whether the matter of 
diversion shall be left to the judgment of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War rather than to be made definite by 
the decree of the Supreme Court. 

I have already said that the decree of the Supreme Court 
fixes the amount as 1,500 cubic feet per second to remove the 
sewage effluent from the port of Chicago and does not relate 
to the waterway under consideration. 

May I state in reply to the Senator from Michigan that the 
Congress, in section 10 of the Federal navigation act of March 
3, 1899, placed such authority in the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War as follows: 


That the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively authorized by 
Congress, to the navigable capacity of any of the waters of the United 
States, is hereby prohibited; and it will not be lawful to build or 
commence the building of any wharf, pier, dolphin, boom, weir, break- 
water, bulkhead, jetty, or other structures in any port, roadstead, 
haven, harbor, canal, navigable river, or other water of the United 
States, outside established harbor lines, or where no harbor lines have 
been established, except on plans recommended by the Chief of Hngi- 
neers and authorized by the Secretary of War, and it shall not be law- 
ful to excavate or fill, or in any manner to alter or modify the course, 
location, condition, or capacity of, any port, roadstead, haven, harbor, 
eanal, lake, harbor of refuge, or inclosure within the limits of any 
breakwater, or any channel of any navigable water of the United States, 
unless the work has been recommended by the Chief of Engineers and 
authorized by the Secretary of War prior to the beginning of the same 


The power lodged in the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers in the provision in the pending bill falls within the 
scope of the authority conferred on thent’ by the Congress 3 
years ago. 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan made light of pros- 
pective barge lines through Illinois. May I add that the Federal 
waterway between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River 
will afford facilities for barges and serve barge lines in the 


as recited in the 
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Mississippi, Ohio. Missouri, Tennessee, and the channels of the 
other rivers which are to be deepened as units of the Missis- 
sippi Valley system, running north and south and east and west 
in the Mississippi Valley for 9,000 miles. 


Those who dwell upon the 8,300 miles of shore lines on the ; 


Great Lakes will have opened to them the commerce along 
9,000 miles of deep waterways in the Mississippi Valley. 
Nothing, therefore, is taken from the people of the Great Lakes, 
but an incalculable benefit is conferred upon them by this act. 

The Senator from Michigan states that the diversion at Chi- 
cago may drain Luke Michigan. I could not help but think that 
neither he nor any representative of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
or any other lake State had ever made any complaint against 
the lowering of the lake levels by 6 inches through the enlarge- 
ment of the outlets of the St. Clair River in Michigan and by 
the lowering of Lakes Huron and Michigan an additional 6 
inches by the enlargement of the the Detroit River 
by the Canadian authorities. Their joint attack has been made 
on the diversion at Chicago which has lowered the lake levels 
less than half the amount of lowering at the rivers named. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biatne] joined in 
the complnint of the junior Senator from Michigan and made 
elaborate 
tion by the reduction of lake levels by diversion at Chicago. I 
noticed that he made no observations on the lowering of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron by 1 foot in the St. Clair and in the 
Detroit 

There is no occasion, however, for speculation in this regard. 
The bill itself, as stated, authorizes an expenditure of $29.,- 
266,000 to provide channel depths for vessels of 24-foot draft 
and for the construction of compensation works to elevate the 
Lakes to the old levels. 

The complaints of the Lake States which instituted suits 
against the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of 
Chicago for the diversion at Chicago were based upon the bene- 
factions which have been conferred upon them through appro- 
priations by the Congress, 

For instance, the Duluth-Superior Harbor at 
had an original depth of from 8 to 9 feet. 
depth is 20 feet. 


outlets of 


Rivers 


Howards Bay 
Its present project 


The harbor at Ashland, Wis., originally had a depth of 8 to 20 
The proposed depth 


feet. Its present project depth is 20 feet. 
in the present bill is 22 feet. 

The original depth of the Menominee Harbor and River, 
Mich. and Wis., was 5 feet. The present project depth is 18 
feet, and an extension is provided in this bill for 20 feet. 

At Milwaukee the original depth was 4% feet; the present 
project depth is 21 feet. 

The original harbor depth of Grand Haven Harbor, Mich., 
was 9 to 12 feet. It was deepened to 18 feet by the Federal 
Government. In the present bill appropriation is made to deepen 
it to 21 and 28 feet. 

Manistee Harbor, Mich., had an original depth of 7 and 8 
feet. Its present project depth is 18 to 22 feet. The proposed 
depth in the pending bill is from 21 to 23 feet, to be provided 
at Government expense. 

In the case of Holland Harbor and Black Lake, Mich., the 
original depth was 5% feet. The present project depth is 16 
feet. The bill provides for a project depth of 18 and 20 feet. 

Saginaw River, Mich.: The original depth was 7 to 9 feet; it 
was deepened to 164% to 184 feet. The present bill provides 
for a partial increase in its channel. 

Black River, Mich.: The original depth was 8% to 14 feet. 
The present depth is 17 feet. The bill provides for a settling 
basin 19 feet at the upper end. 

Monroe Harbor, Mich: The original depth was 5 feet ; present 
project depth is 9 feet; the pending bill provides for a depth 
between 18 and 21 feet. 

Detroit: Original depth was 12% to 15 feet; present project 
depth is 21 to 22 feet. 

In Ohio, Lorain Harbor had an original depth of 8 feet. 
The present project depth is 20 feet. Provision is made in the 
pending bill for widening the harbor at Government expense. 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio: Original depth, 6 to 8 feet; present 
project depth, 19 feet; and the pending bill waives local co- 
operation. 

Cleveland, Ohio: The original depth was from 3 to 15 feet. 
The present project depth is 19 to 23 feet, to be paid for by the 
Federal Government. 

Toledo, Ohio: Thé@ original depth was 6% feet; the present 
project depth, 19 to 21 feet. 

New York, Buffalo Harbor: Original depth, 8 feet; present 
project depth, 21 and 23 feet. The pending bill provides for an 
extension, 

Niagara River: Original depth, 9 feet; present project depth, 
11 to 13 feet. 
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Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y.: Original depth, 6 feet; 
present project depth, 18 feet. The pending bill provides for 
its widening. 

St. Lawrence River: Original depth, 8% to 17 feet; present 
project depth, 18.4 feet. The pending bill provides for 27 feet. 

Washington Harbor, New York: Original depth, 2 to 3 feet; 
present project depth, 11 feet. The pending bill provides for 16 
feet. 

Erie, Pa., the original depth was 6 feet; the present project 
depth, 20 feet. 

I may add that the original depth at Chicago was 8 to 4 feet, 
and its present project depth 21 feet, likewise to be paid for by 
Federal appropriations. 

The Congress has made large and continuing appropriations 
to deepen the harbors on the Great Lakes. In the pending bill 
a large appropriation is provided for the construction of com- 
pensation works to raise the lake levels. There is no just 


| ground for complaint by the Lake States so far as existing 


riparian and navigation interests are concerned. 


Something 
might be said, however, of “ property interests ” 


in line 23, page 
That is a very general term and ob- 


The Federal Government is interested only from the stand- 
point of navigation. May I ask what may be the other “ prop- 
erty interests”? The term must refer to the development of 
electrical energy in the St. Lawrence River. 

It is estimated that 1 cubic foot of water in the St. Law- 
rence River will create as much electrical energy as 3 cubic 
feet of water at the diversion in Chicago. 

As stated, the compensation works will restore the Lake 
levels, so it appears that the chief beneficiaries of the reducing 
or the cutting off of the diversion at Chicago would be the elec- 
trical power companies on the St. Lawrence River. But the 
Federal Government deals with navigation only and not with 
electrical power 

May I add that in the speeches yesterday the statement was 
made that the Blaine amendment was not written by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wisconsin, but was written by 
Mr. Raymond T. Jackson, with the advice and approval of 
Hon. Newton D. Baker. It is generally known that Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Jackson represent clients who have large interests; 
but if I were permitted to offer a suggestion I should say that 
it would be more appropriate for them to represent their clients 
in the courts. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Am I correct in understanding the Senator to 
say that it is his opinion that Newton D. Baker wrote the 
amendment? 

Mr. DENEEN. My statement was to the effect that he was 
one of many who conferred together and prepared it, as I 
understood, and that suggestion appears in the letter written 
by Mr. Gilbert Bettman, attorney general of Ohio, which was 
submitted yesterday as an exhibit to the speech of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I can state the facts. As I 
stated yesterday, I was not privileged to divulge the names of 
the parties who wrote the amendment. I said, however, that it 
eame from the heart and soul of the Mississippi Valley States 
and it did not come from Newton D. Baker. The Senator has 
been misinformed, and very materially so. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have no information about the undisclosed 
author. The information which I have is derived from the 
letter sent to the Secretary of War by Attorney General Bett- 
man, of Ohio, under date, as I recall, of June 13 instant. 

I should like to have the attention also of the Senator to some 
other statements I shall make during the course of my speech, 
which is nearly finished. 

In the speeches delivered yesterday emphasis was laid on the 


Senator from Illinois 


| fact that there would be at least 5,000 cubic feet per second of 
| water diverted through the Illinois waterway until December 


31, 19838. and that, therefore, no action should be taken until 
that date. 

The decree of the court provides that 1,500 cubic feet only 
may be diverted the following year and thereafter. It is urged 
that Congress should defer action until that time. It will take 
at least five years to build the waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the Mississippi River. The Ohio River has already been im- 
proved. The pending bill provides for improvements in the 
upper Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Tennessee, and in the 
Mississippi River south of the Illinois River. The waterway 
through Illinois connects these and those which will be con- 
structed with the Great Lakes, and is itself the connecting link 
between the Mississippi system and the Great Lakes and the St. 
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Lawrence. The link should be provided to serve the Mississippi 
system at the Great Lakes as early as may de. This is the 
view of the Army engineers and of the Secretary of War. It 
is the view of the majority of the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate. 

The reverse of the contention of the learned Senators is the 
true position. Let the Federal waterway be constructed be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River, and thereafter, 
if complaint is made that the amount of water diverted is too 
great, the matter may be presented to the Chief of Engineers, 
to the Secretary of War, to the President of the United States, 
and, if they fail, the Congress has the power to limit the diver- 
sion. It has exclusive power, not subject to review by the 
courts. That is the true program to follow. 

The distinguished junior Senator from Wisconsin stated that 
there are 400 harbors on the Great Lakes. May I add that 100 
of them have been improved greatly at the expense of the Fed 
eral Government, and that all of them will be improved to an 
incalculable extent by connecting them with the rich markets of 
the Mississippi Valley. They will be helped and not injured. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin discussed at some length 
the proposed compact between the Lake States. I infer that 
his argument was based upon the views of the attorneys who 
rested on section 14 of the Northwest Ordinance, which recites 
and the Sanitary District of Chicago. I assume his argument 
rested on section 14 of the northwest ordinance, which recite: 
that articles 1 to 5, inclusive, shall be considered as articles of 
the compact between the original States and the people and 
States in said territory and forever remain unalterable unless 
by common consent. 

Article 4 provides: 


The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
and the carrying places between the same shall be common highways 
forever free as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as to the 
citizens of the United States and those of any other States that may be 
admitted into the confederacy, without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor. 


This article provides for free navigation for all the people 
of the United States upon the Federal project in the pending 
bill connecting Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River. 

The Northwest Ordinance related to the territory which is 
now divided into the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota east of the Mississippi River 
and the northwest corner of Pennsylvania. 

If there is anything that justifies peculiar property rights 
conferred in the Northwest Ordinance on the States created 
therein, it would seem that certain of the Lake States which 
have been associated together in lawsuits against the State of 
Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago would be ineligible 
to enter into the compact with their former associates. 

So far as I can observe from a hasty examination it would 
seem that the only provision in the Constitution under which 
the alleged compact could be had is section 10 of Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States, which provides: 


No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


It would seem that this provision would apply to all States, 
not to the States carved out of the Northwest Territory or be 
limited to those which border on the Great Lakes. I wonder 
if the learned lawyers who are advising such a compact among 
certain States would limit the compact to the States bordering 
on the Lakes and close forever in the compact the right of the 
States of the Mississippi Valley to have transportation on 
nav gable waters for their products. 

I wonder if Lllinois would be omitted from the compact, as 
it would appear under the section quoted that the other States 
would have a right to omit it, providing the compact received the 
consent of Congress. 

I wonder, too, if those who are considering such a compact 
would have associated with the States that they represent a 
foreign power, and whether they would provide that those 
States and such foreign power might engage in war and enter 
into foreign alliances to conduct it over water power or navi- 
gation or riparian rights or “ other property interests.” 

In view of the alarming situation which is presented to us, I 
think it is fair to the Senate that more specific information 
should be submitted regarding the proposed compact, and also 
some assurances given that it might receive the consent of a 
future Congress. 
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The junior Senator from Wisconsin states that the Congress 
settled the matter of diversion in the act of January 21, 1927, 
which, among other things, recites in relation to the project for 
the lower Illinois River— 


Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing any diversion of water from Lake Michigan * * * 


This act was passed while the suits involving diversion at 
Chicago were pending and undecided. Certain Senators from 
the Lake States claimed that the act was introduced to affect the 
pending suits. Finally an agreement was had between Senator 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, and Senator Willis, of Ohio, representing 
the complaining Lake States, and Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, and myself, by which the proviso referred to was in- 
corporated in the act to allay the suspicions and the fears of 
the Lake States that an effort was being made to influence the 
decisions of the pending suits or to nullify them by the provision 
relating to the Illinois River. 

Each of the Senators named in turn made statements to the 
effect that the legislation was not meant to affect the litigation 
in the Supreme Court. It was thought that matters relating 
to diversion could be postponed until the litigation had been 
disposed of. 

The litigation bas been disposed of. The Federal project on 
the lower Illinois for a channel 9 feet deep and 200 feet wide 
for 230 miles from Utica, Ill, to the Mississippi River is being 
constructed. It is expected that it will be completed in the 
near future, and among other things in the pending bill is a 
provision to supply this waterway with enough water so that it 
can function. 

Aside from the foregoing, it could hardly be seriously claimed 
that because the Congress did not authorize any diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan in the act of January 21, 1927, it 
was foreclosed thereafter from legislating on diversion through 
a Federal waterway from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 
River. 

Under the treaty of 1871 the United States has the 
right of navigation on the St. Lawrence River on 
footing as Canadian vessels from the point where 
ceases to be the international boundary to the sea. 
not be annulled. 

The statement is made that the United States may be in- 
volved in serious international troubles with the Dominion of 
Canada over the lowering of the Lakes, and that Canada might 
shut off access to the St. Lawrence River to American shipping. 

The difficulty about Lake levels will be removed, if the pend- 
ing bill is passed, by the expenditure of $29,266,000 to deepen 
channels and to construct compensation works to elevate the 
levels of the Lakes. 

It appears, then, that these serious troubles which are antici- 
pated would relate entirely to water power, because that is all 
that is left upon which there can be occasion for disagreement 
Canada may develop her waver power without the consent of the 
United States, and may prevent its exportation to the United 
States if she chooses to do so. She has already been com- 
pensated for the loss of water power occasioned by the diversion 
at Chicago. 

Pursuing the logic of the junior Senator from Wisconsin to 
its legitimate results, I think that the complaint should be made 
by the United States. We are entitled to 10,000 cubic feet per 
second diversion in Chicago under the treaty with the Dominion 
of Canada. We will be restricted to 5,000 feet, and perhaps less, 
if the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War so deter- 
mine. In that event the Dominion of Canada would have the 
advantage of 5,000 cubic feet per second. 

I take it that some of the watchful and alert representatives 
in certain of the Lake States would wish to start proceedings 
through our diplomatic channels to restore 5,000 cubie feet of 
water to the United States for the development of additional 
electrical energy on the St. Lawrence River. Whether they 
would do so or not, it is very sure that the Dominion of Canada 
would not initiate the proceedings through diplomatic channels 
to restore to the United States the advantage of her situation in 
the treaty referred to. 

To sum up: The waterway provided in the pending bill con- 
necting Lake Michigan with the Mississippi River is the vital 
link in the longest and greatest waterway within the interior of 
any continent. It runs for 3,300 miles through the heart of 
North America, beginning at the Gulf of St. Lawrence and thence 
following the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to Chicago and 
taking up its course anew, passing through the Chicago, the 
Desplaines, the Illinois, and the Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Vast sums of money are being appropriated by the Congress 
and by the Dominion of Canada to develop the St. Lawrence 
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the Great Lakes channels and harbors. Vast sums of 


money are provided in this bill to make navigable the rivers in 
the Mississippi system. 
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garding the appropriation of $7,500,000 to complete the Federal 
waterway through Illinois. The issue hinges on whether it 
shall be a commercially useful waterway, as provided in the 
pending bill. This should be a national waterway. It should 
be built and controlled and operated as a national waterway. 
The Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers should deter- 
mine its character, because they are charged under the law with 
operating it: and it should be constructed and operated so that 
it would serve the people dwelling in the regions of the Mis- 
sissippi system and those drained by the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. It is mutually beneficial to all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, for just a few minutes I desire 
to detain the Senate on the general proposition of the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors, with particular reference to 
Government operation and the Government in business, about 
which we have heard so much. 

I have in my hand a copy of the Nation for June 18, 1930. 
In it is an article entitled “ The Government in Business,” writ- 
ten by Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn. It is an exceedingly interesting 
article and gives information from headquarters as to just what 
has been accomplished by the Government itself in the operation 
of some transports and boats upon our improved rivers. 

The general is speaking of the governmental corporation that 
was formed under the law and operated by the Secretary of War 
in the management of several governmental boats upon the 
Mississippi and upon the Warrior Rivers. He starts out by 
asking the question: 

































































































































































Can the Government successfully carry on a business? I believe that 
it can if the business fs rightly organized. 

















And so he goes on, 
Further down he says that— 


The creation of the present Inland Waterways Corporation was then 
recommended 





























After referring to sume legislation by Congress: 
The argument 
follows: 
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corporation was set forth, in brief, as 














Congress has invested hundreds of millions of dollars for the purpose 
making streams navigable in the hope that ¢ 
will result. 
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created an organigation to carry into effect its policy 


y, but has so ham- 
strung this organization that its annual loss averages almost a million 

















a year. It can not overcome its losses as long as it must operate under 
the same restrictions regarding its disbursements as an ordinary bureau 
of the Government 




















Mr. President, I think those statements contain a great deal 
of meat. We have handicapped this governmental corporation. 
it failed until we released the strings that tied its hands and 
guve it the same power and the same authority that a private 
corporation would have in the same business—until we did with 



































in the Senate joint resolution which is now in controversy. 
Reading further: 














Continuance under 


that Congress 


the present 
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operations is 


of hurting the 
We believe that if a corporation 
is created, provided with $5,000,000 capital, and given all the powers 


necessary to fulfill the purpose of its creation, we can so function as 
to demonstrate in five years either that water transportation can be 
placed on a self-sustaining basis or that our whole policy of making 
streams navigable is a colossal mistake and should be abandoned. 
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I have quoted from what was said before this corporation 
was given the authority that was asked. In aceordance with 
that recommendation that authority was given, and these boats 
have been operated successfully, returning a very liberal finan- 
cial return to the Government of the United States. They have 
heen a financial success in every respect. They have cheapened 
freight rates very materially. 

Unfortunately, the general does not go into the effect that the 
operation of these boats had upon freight rates. I wish he had, 
because I happen to have some personal knowledge in regard 
to one of the particular instances he mentions. 

I went on one of these Government transports up the Warrior 
River, and had a report from the officer as to its financial opera- 
tions. It was very successful; and, as the general says farther 
on in this article, it was not only successful in making money, 
but it had an astounding effect upon railroad freight rates. 

For instance, on coffee—which for the great southern part 

ithe country comes into the port of New Orieans or some other 
port on the Gulf—the freight rate between Gulf points and | 
Birmingham, Ala., was practically cut in two when this govern- 
mental ship was operated on the Warrior River, although it! 
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There is no difference among us re- | 


eaper transportation | 
It is appropriating nearly $50,006,000 annually; it has | 


these ships just exactly what has been done for Muscle Shoals | 
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came only within, as I remember, 19 miles of Birmingham, and 
had to be transshipped from there on a railroad. The general 
| does not go into that; but he says, farther on in this article, 

speaking of the present operation of these Government vessels: 


All line vessels are equipped with wireless, and we have four land 
stations. Each tow or express boat reports to a central station every 
two hours, giving its position and any difficulties encountered. These 
reports are charted, and any necessary information regarding channel 
conditions or other matters of importance is constantly available. Our 
bills of lading are similar to railroad bills of lading. We offer insur- 
ance against all hazards. Each shipper, wherever he may be located— 
on the river or in the interior—gets precisely the same saving in cents 
per hundred pounds when he ships by our line. In the making of 
joint rates the normal 20 per cent river saving is applied to a combined 
rail-river haul. 

For example, if the river saving from St. Louis to New Orleans by 
water were $1 per ton, this saving would be subtracted from the all- 
rail ton rate from Chicago to New Orleans, and the joint rail-water 
rate, Chicago-St. Louis-New Orleans, would be $1 less per ton than the 
all-rail rate from Chicago to New Orleans. 


He gives an example of where this corporation has taken over 
a railroad. He does not say in this article just what the ter- 
mini of the railroad are; but, from my knowledge of the Warrior 
River operations, I think it is a railroad running from Birming- 


ham to the Warrior River, about 19 miles long. 
He says: 


The Warrior River Terminal Co. was originally the Ensley Southern 
Railroad, and was owned by the Southern Railway. The Southern Rail- 
way claimed that the Ensley Southern was a nonpaying line, threw it 
into the hands of a receiver, and finally asked for its abandonment. 
This action was not approved by the court, which ordered the road sold 
for $500,000. It was bought in 1926 by the Warrior River Terminal 


Co., the entire stock of which is owned by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 


That is a governmental railroad, as well as boats which 
operate on the Warrior River. 


We have rehabilitated the road and provided equipment at an addi- 
tional cost of $383,000 up to November 30, 1929. The tetal corpora- 
tion investment in the Warrior River Terminal— 


That is, this railroad— 


amounted to $775,018.26 in 1928. On April 18, 1929, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission wrote us a letter of which the essential paragraph 
follows— 


They quote from the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
then proceed: 

Thus, the corporation took over a railroad 19 mils in length which 
had been thrown into the hands of a receiver and ordered sold by a 
court in 1926 and rehabilitated the property so that in 1928 it earned 
more than $30,000 in excess of 6 per cent on the value of the property. 


Now, Senators and others who are continually talking about 
the dead hand of the Government, and saying that it never can 
do any business of this kind or any other kind in like manner 
with the blessed private initiative, privately owned corporation, 
have an illustration before them where the private initiative 
fails, where the great Seuthern Railway, one of the great rail- 
ways of the United States, said that this road, 19 miles long, was 
a failure, they wanted to abandon it, they threw it into the 
hands of a receiver, and this governmental corporation bought 
it, put in some more money, and they have made a profit in one 


year of $30,000 in excess of 6 per cent on the value of the 
property. 








When the Inland Waterways Corporation was organized a survey was 
made by the American Appraisal Co. to adjust and appraise the value 


of the assete of the Inland Coastwise Waterways Service transferred 
to the corporation. 


Notice, when the Government took this, it was important for 
rate-making purposes, as it is with all railroads and transporta- 
tion companies, to fix the value of the property involved. When 
a private corporation, a street-car company, & gas company, a 
light company, or an interstate railroad, want to fix rates, they 
go through 2 or 3 years or 5 or 6 years, sometimes 8 or 10 
years, of expensive litigation, are always claiming a valuation 
which is much larger than the governmental agents think it 
should be. They get out injunctions, and the case must travel 
its weary way from the lower court to the supreme court, 
and perhaps back again and up again, until those who began 
the operations die of old age before the question is settled. 

How did this corporation settle that? See how they saved 
money. They called in the American Appraisal Co. to appraise 


the property, they appraised it, and the corporation accepted 
the appraisal, based its rates upon that valuation, and went on 
with the business, There was no court injunction, there was no 
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litigation traveling along from one court to another, with a 
dispute between the private owner and the governmental rate- 
fixing machinery to see what the value should be. It was all 
adjusted without expense and without injury to anybody. 
When that valuation was fixed, they based their rates upon 
it, with the result I have narrated. 

I ask that this entire article by General Ashburn be included 
as an appendix to my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT [N BUSINESS 
By Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn 

Can the Government successfully carry on a business? I believe that 
it can if the business is rightly organized. In the case of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, I believe that we have shown how it should be 
organized, namely, so that it may function as any private business cor- 
poration functions. The Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service 
lost nearly $1,000,000 a year from 1920 to 1924, inclusive. Reorganized 
in 1924 as the Inland Waterways Corporation, it has turned that loss 
into an average annual net income from operations of $82,000 for the 
years 1925 to 1929. 

The Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service was created in 1920 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department, to succeed the Railroad 
Administration in the operation of certain boats and barges upon 
designated streams of the United States. Its function was to carry on 
a water-transportation system analogous to a great trunk rail system, 
providing cheaper transportation to the public than all rail. From 
1920 to 1923 the service existed under the greatest difficulties. It was | 
poorly equipped, its yearly life depending upon the temper of Congress 
in the matter of appropriations. These appropriations were subject 
to technical restrictions that prevented the use of funds for purposes for | 
which they were clearly intended. It had no assurance for the future | 
and could therefore make no plans; its very existence was threatened | 
by interdepartmental quarrels, while it was continually coming up 
against the national slogan: “Less Government in business; more | 
business in Government.” Moreover, there was in Congress a gradually 
growing resentment against appropriating an average of $1,000,000 a 
year, to be sunk, as Senator Warren once remarked, “in the deep black 
mud of the Mississippi.” 

The service was absolutely doomed to fail unless it could have a fair 
chance to operate as any other transportation agency would operate. | 
Realizing this fact, and being responsible to the Secretary of War and 
to Congress for the operation of the service, I suggested in my annual 
report for 1923 that since there seemed to be a sincere disposition to | 
develop common carriers on our interior streams there must be a | 
general recognition of what our experience had demonstrated, and 
that there should be presented to Conzress a concrete program based 
on that demonstration, this program to be accepted or rejected. 

Congress was to be fully informed in regard to the following points: 
(1) The inherent difficulties of Government operation, inecludin;; the 
handicaps of a pioneer demonstration of Government operation; (2) 
the necessity of conferring upon the Secretary of War, as the manda- 
tory of Congress, power to do all that the head of a great private trans- 
portation agency ordinarily does; (3) the necessity of providing the 
Secretary of War with sufficient capital; and (4) the necessity of 
having a permanent executive head and a continuing policy exactly as | 
in a private corporation. 

“The duties and the demands made upon the time of the Secretary 
of War (said the report) are so stupendous as to preclude his giving 
more than a very limited time to the study and administration of this 
particular national question, although he is the mandatory of Congress. 
In spite of that, the responsibility for the success of the project lies 
with him, and his is the final decision. He must delegate a personal 
representative to do many things which he can not possibly find time 
to do himself, and give him such authority to act as he may see fit. 
Not only must this man devote his time and attention to the problems 
but he must be continually acquiring useful knowledge that does not 
spring spontaneously to the brain of any man, and much of which is 
not written in books; he must gain by experience, feel his way care- 
fully in view of past pitfalls and mistakes, and grow with an institu- 
tion as it grows. Fulfilling his duties as the Secretary of War's repre- 
sentative should be his permanent vocation.” 

The creation of the present Inland Waterways Corporation was then 
recommended. The argument for such a corporation was set forth, in | 
brief, as follows: 

Congress has invested hundreds of millions of dollars for the purpose | 
of making streams navigable in the hope that cheaper transportation 
will result. It is appropriating nearly $50,000,000 annually; it has | 
cTeated an organization to carry into effect its policy, but has so ham- 
strung this organization that its annual loss averages almost a million 
a year. It can not overcome its losses as long as it must operate 
under the same restrictions regarding its disbursements as an ordinary 
bureau of the Government. Continuance under the present form of 
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and given all the powers necessary to fulfill the purpose of its creation, 
we can so function as to demonstrate in five years either that water trans 
portation can be placed on a self-sustaining basis or that our whole policy 
of making streams navigable is a colossal mistake and should be 
abandoned. 

There was never a more interested audience than the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House or the Commerce Com- 
mittee In the Senate as I presented this argument. The proposition 
aroused interest because of its very audacity. It was finally recom- 
mended by these committees and enacted into law, although no such 
corporation had ever before been created by Congress. 

In the drafting of the bill every conceivable form of government cor- 
poration was studied. The object was to create a corporation with all 
necessary powers, to place it under a single responsible head, and to 
eliminate any merely supervisory authority over this head The cor- 
poration was granted therefore all the powers possessed by any private 
transportation agency, and, in addition, “ such other powers as may be 
necessary or incidental to fulfill the purpose of its creation.” If the 
public was to have assurance that it might safely patronize Government 
lines, it was necessary to make certain that operations would not sud- 
denly be discontinued and that new projects would not dissipate our 
funds. The law accordingly provided that “the operation of any such 
facilities shall not be discontinued and new lines shall not be devel- 
oped or operated until authorized by Congress.” For the further pro 
tection of the public the corporation was made liable before the courts, 
and it can be sued without the consent of the United States. In order 
that it might operate like a private corporation the necessary money 










| had to be available at all times and subject to no restrictions except 


that it must be spent to carry into effect the policy of Congress, This 
end was achieved by having a capital stock of $5,000,000 appropriated 
by the United States, which money was to remain availabie until ex- 
pended. Such action obviated technical objections to our expenditures, 
removed any limit on the time during which the appropriation should 
be available, and created a revolving fund capable of being used over 
and over again. 

Congress thus created a corporation with capital stock fully paid up, 
with all necessary powers definitely granted, with a continuing execu- 
tive head, and with all the responsibility for the success of the enter- 
prise vested in one man, the Secretary of War, who represents in him- 
self the stockholders and the board of directors. Nevertheless, the law 
provides for the appointment of a board of six members, which meets 
at such times and places as the Secretary of War deems necessary. 
Its functions, however, are purely advisory, and not binding on the 
Secretary. 

Power and responsibility are lodged in the Secretary of War because 
he is in charge of those nonmilitary activities which pertain to the 
construction and the maintenance of harbors and channels. During the 
hearings Secretary Weeks told the committee : 

“[ do not want a board of directors. * * * The Secretary of 
War bas no time to sit down and d'scuss things in the way that is 


, done by a corporation which has an executive officer and a board of 


directors. * * * There must be mandatory authority in the Secre- 


| tary of War to enable him to perform, even in a reasonable degree, the 


duties of his office. * * * JI do not wish to be responsible for «@ 
thing I can not direct.” [Italics mine.] 

The Secretary's approval or disapproval is final, and not subject to 
review by any authority except the courts. Under the by-laws the 


| chairman of the board is the executive of the Secretary of War in the 


performance of the duties vested by the act in the Secretary, who under 
the law may delegate all his authority to the chairman. In general the 
chairman’s position corresponds to that of the president of a railroad, 
but his actions are less restricted because of his intimate personal con- 
tact with the Secretary and his ability at any time to get immediate 
and definite instructions from bim. 

The chairman is in direct control of the executive department, which 
is located in Washington Its total overhead is less than $50,000 a 
year. Each year the chairman prepares and submits to the Secretary 
of War a budget covering all salaries for the next year, which includes 
every employee except laborers paid by the day or hoar Owing to 
our accurate cost system this budget, prepared a year in advance, has 
rarely if ever been exceeded. Within this approved maximum budget 


| the chairman is authorized to classify offices and positions and maximum 


rates of pay for each, and to employ, promote, demote, or discharge em- 
ployees. Each department head has the same authority within the 
limits of the budget prescribed for that department. These men are 


| made as independent as possible within the limits of their departments, 


and while there are certain general rules and regulations defining their 


| duties and powers no attempt is made to dictate the manner of per- 


formance as long as results are satisfactory. All capital expenditures, 
regardless of amount, must be approved by the executive department, 
but all operating expenditures within the limits of the by-laws may be 
made by department heads. The prescribed system of reports keeps the 
executive department in constant tonch with the other departments. 
The corporation operates mainly on the Mississippi and Warrior 


operations is hurting the cause that Congress seeks to foster. We be- Rivers. Because of different operating conditions separate operating 


HMeve that if a corporation is created, provided with $5,000,000 capital, | managers are necessary for the upper river division, the lower river 
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division, the 
managers, who are « 
have full authority within the limits prescribed by the by-laws, their 
ted through the executive department. The 
ry repairs for line and harbor vessels is 
executive department, and as long as this 

nd the by-laws are not violated the managers 
hout ref any further authority. In 
operate facilities we fol- 
We consulted freely with 
their services. We continue to 
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ailroad practice. 
hem well for 
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express 


and we have 
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ther matte 
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difficulties encountered. 
information regarding channel 
rs of importance is constantly available. 
similar to railroad bills of lading. We offer 
hazards Each shipper, wherever he may be 
the interior—gets precisely the same saving 
undred pounds when he ships by our In the making 
nt rates the normal 20 per cent river saving is applied to a com- 
rail-river haul For example, if the river saving from St. Louis 
to New Orleans by water were $1 per ton, this saving would be sub- 
ee from the all-rail ton rate from Chicago to New 
the joint rail-water rate, Chicago-St. Louis-New Orleans, would be $1 
less per ton than the all-rai]l rate from Chicago to New Orleans. 

What have been the results of this Government enterprise? The his 
tory of the Warrior River Terminal Co., a subsidiary of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, offers one striking example of the efficiency 
with which the corporation operates 

The Warrior River Terminal Co. was originally the Ensley Southern 
Railroad, and was owned by the Southern Railway. The Southern Rail- 
way claimed that the Ensley Southern was a nonpaying line, threw it 
the hands of a receiver, and finally asked for its abandonment. 
This action was not approved by the court, which ordered the road sold 
for $500,000 It was bought in 1926 by the Warrior River Terminal 
Co., the entire stock of which is owned by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. We have rehabilitated the road and provided equipment at 
an additional cost of about $383,000 up to November 30, 1929. The 
total corporation investment in the Warrior River Terminal amounted 
to $775,018.26 in 1928. On April 18, 1929, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wrote us a letter, of which the essential paragraph follows: 

‘In your letter of April 12, transmitting the return of the Warrior 
River Terminal Co. to the commission's order of January 18, 1929, you 
state that although the return shows net operating income of $30,885.98 
in excess of 6 per cent on the value of the property of this company, no 
remittance of such excess has been made.” 

Thus the corporation took over a railroad 19 miles in length which 
bad been thrown into the hands of a receiver and ordered sold by a 
court in 1926, and rehabilitated the property so that in 1928 it earned 
more than $30,000 in excess of 6 per cent on the value of the property. 

When the Inland Waterways Corporation was organized a survey 
was made by the American Appraisa! Co. to adjust and appraise the 
value of the assets of the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service 
transferred to the corporation. The sound value, with nothing allowed 
for good will, thus entered upon the books of the corporation amounted 
to $9,762,858 In November, 1929, the book value of the corporation 
was no less than $19,746,350.06. The capital stock of the corporation, 
originally fixed at $5,000,000, was later increased to $15,000,000. On 
December 31, 1929, there was a little more than $2,200,000 of cash on 
hand and unissued stock to the amount of $6,000,000. 

A study of the accounts of this corporation, its methods of operation, 
and its financial results will, I believe, demonstrate that its operations 
have been highly efficient. In my opinion, any similarly organized 
Government corporation can be made just as efficient. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will ask the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] whether he desires to proceed this 
evening? 

Mr. GLENN. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Senator from Oregon 
to-morrow’s program? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is my purpose to move now 
a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow, at which time an effort will 
be made to reach some understanding with regard to the time 
to be consumed in debating the veterans’ bill and respecting a 
time to vote on the bill, to be followed immediately by a further 
consideration of the river and harbor bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 3341) providing for the acquire- 


necessary 


lading are 

inst all 

n the river or jin 

n cents ! 
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per lines. 


nto 


I would rather not. I would prefer to go on 


Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
what the expectation is respecting 
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e Warrior division, and the Warrior River Terminal Co. The | ment of additional lands for the naval air station at Seattle, 
arged with maintenance and repair of terminals, | 


boat reports to a central station every | 
These | 


Orleans, and | 
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Wash. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7822) amending section 2 and repealing section 
3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), 
entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers 
and compensation”; and for other purposes. 


PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYEES OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
8958, for the relief of certain employees of the Alaska Rai!road. 
This bill has passed the House, and it has been reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MOSES. It is the Alaska Railroad bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTSE. It is. It is merely to permit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make certain payments which have 
been declared to be illegal by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the bill may be passed. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill, which was read 
the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the Alaska Railroad fund 
the following several sums of money to the respective claimants herein 
named, their heirs, or legal representatives: J. J. C. Moore, $1,025.18; 
C. Balheiser, $955.52; J. L. Axe, $780.14; W. F. Clark, $359.19; John 
W. Galloway, $176.33; C. A. Matheson, $641.27; Milton Boyer, $417.40; 
A. A. Lewis, $3.36; J. D. Urban, $2.80; R. C. Lockhead, $8.04; A. C. 
Nicodet, $4.02; P. H. Crowley, $8.04; A. Baumberger, $6.60; J. S. Rode- 
baugh, $7.68; P. D. Waugh, $6.40; J. C. Hutton, $6.40; R. B. Lewis, 
$7.02; in all, $4,415.39. 

Sec. 2. Payment of the several sums of money, as herein provided, 
to the claimants named, or, in case of death, their heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives, shall be in full satisfaction of their respective claims as 
indicated in the Department of the Interior. 


LAKE SABINE BRIDGE, TEXAS 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 11966, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across Lake Sabine at or near Port Arthur, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which was read the third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine, between a point at or 
near Port Arthur, Tex., and a point opposite in Cameron Parish, La., 
authorized to be bullt by H. L. McKee, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, by the act of Congress approved May 18, 1928, hereto- 
fore extended by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby 
further extended one and three years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 
19, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, June 18, 1930 


The House was called to order at 12 o'clock noon by the 
Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Titson]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our loving Heavenly Father, we praise Thee for all the sweet 
and beautiful memories that cluster about Thy providences, 
these all witness to divine care. BEvyermore may we look unto 
Thee with sincere and thankful hearts. We do desire to rest in 
the sublime trust that Thou who hast made and guided us will 
order all things aright. Hasten the day when nations and peo- 
ples shall not live by envy, by jealousy, by rivalry, or any form 
of selfishness, Everywhere may the power of God be discerned 
in culture, in understanding, and in nrutual fidelities. Bless 
us with the heart of love that restrains fear and encourages 
at all times the very best that is in us. In the name of our 
blessed Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. ; 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A nressage from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had pussed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris; and 

H. R. 8127. An act for the relief of J. W. Nelson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 745. An act for the relief of B. Frank Shetter; 

H. R. 887. An act for the relief of Mary R. Long; 

H. R. 9386. An act for the relief of Glen D. Tolman; 

H. R. 3430. An act for the relief of Anthony Marcum; and 

H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 


and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- | 


currence of the House is requested: 
S. 2625. 
S. 2801. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 


Agriculture to investigate all phases of taxation in relation to | 


agriculture ; 


S. 3064. An act to make permanent the additional office of | 


district judge created for the eastern district of Lllinois by the 
act of September 14, 1922; 

S. 3206. An act for the relief of Rebecca Green; 

S$. 3472. An act for the relief of H. F. Frick and others ; 

8.3615. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 4123. An act to provide for the aiding of farmers in any 
State by the making of loans to drainage districts, levee dis- 
tricts, levee and drainuge districts, counties, boards of super- 
visors, and/or other political subdivisions and legal entities, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 4400. An act to legalize a pier constructed in Chesapeake 


Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md., and to legalize an intake pipe in | 


Warren Cove, at Plymouth, Mass. ; 

S.4517. An act to provide for the regulation of tolls over 
certain bridges ; 

S. 4554. An act to amend the red tight law of the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 4584. An act for the relief of Ellwood G. Babbitt and other 
officers and employees of the Foreign Commerce Service of the 
Department of Commerce who, while in the course of their re- 


causes, and for the relief of U. R. Webb, commander, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy; 

8. 4598. An act for the relief of Lowela Hanlin; 

8.4722. An act creating the Great Lakes Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River, at 
or near Port Huron, Mich. ; 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution creating a commission to make 
a study with respect to the adequacy of the supply of unskilled 
agricultural labor; and 

S.J. Res.177. Joint resolution to provide for the erection of 
a monument to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. [. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon {ts 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 4189) entitled “An act to add 
certain lands to the Boise National Forest,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 


Curtine, Mr. Kenprick, and Mr. Watsu of Montana to be the | @ ! 
| Civilized Tribes, 


conferees on the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the | naoaited 
e 0 


report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 7822) entitled “An act amending section 2 and re- 
pealing section 3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 
Stats. 964; ch. 301), entitled ‘An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe 
their powers and compensation,’ and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees io the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2414) entitled “An 
act authorizing the Government of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the international hygiene exhibition at Dresden, 
Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1920, inclusive.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 9110) entitled “An act for the 
grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America, and providing compensation therefor,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by the 


| 
An act for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; 


‘ . ? & te Al 7 
spective duties, suffered losses of Government funds or personal | and approved by a popular vote on August 7, 


property by reason of theft, catastrophe, shipwreck, or other | 


| 
| 
| 
| in lieu of the taxes not collected from the tax-exempt lands 
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| House on the of the 


lisagreeing votes 
appoints Mr. Moses, Mr. Reep, and Mr 
ferees on the part of the Senate 
The message also announced that the 
| amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes.” 
The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
| report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10813) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such Dis- 
trict for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other pur- 


poses,” 


two Houses thereon, and 
Hagrison to be the con- 


Senate agrees to the 
3258) entitled “An act 


3TATUS OF AFFAIRS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the status 
of the Five Civilized Tribes 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, so many inquiries are made 
of me with reference to the present status of the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes: Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws, that I have thought it helpful to give the 
members of these tribes and others interested the advantage 
a the data which I have collected, showing their present 
status. 

The commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, commonly known 
as the Dawes Commission, was sent to them under an act of 
March 3, 1893, to negotiate agreements with each with the view 
of making their final rolls, allotting their lands, distributing 
their money, and finaily having the area which they occupied 
admitted as a State in the Union. 


AGREEMENTS aNOD LEGISLATION 


Is there objection? 


PROVIDING 
FINAL ROLLS 


with 


FOR ALLOTMENT AND MAKING 
Agreements were made the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
on the 23d day of April, 1897, and with the Creeks on the 
27th day of September, 1897, and these agreements were ap- 
proved by Congress by the act of June 28, 1898. An agreement 
was entered into with the Seminoles on the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1897, and it was ratified and confirmed by Congress 
ou July 1, i898. An act of Congress was submitted on July 
1, 1902, to the Cherokees for ratification, which they accepted 
1992. which was 
afterwards commonly known as the Cherokee agreement. 

All of these agreements provided for making the rolls of the 
respective tribes, the allotment »>f their lands, and the dis- 
bursement of their money among the members found entitled 
to enrollment. 

The:2 agreements, as amended by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress and finally by the act of April 26, 1906, provided for ex- 
tending the time and for making the rolls as of date March 
4, 1906, and directed that this work be finally completed on 
or before March 4, 1907. 

Pursuant to this legislation the commission enrolled 41,798 
on the Cherokee rolls, 20,799 on the Choctaw rolls, 6,304 on the 
Chickasaw rolls, 3,127 on the Seminole rolls, and 18,774 on 
the Creek rolls. 

The agreements and legislation under which the several rolls 
were made contained restrictions against the alienation, lease, 
or incumbrance of all their lands allotted for different periods 
of time. The act of April 26, 1906, extended the restrictive 
period for 25 years as to the full-blood members of the Five 
Congress, by the act of May 27, 1908, removed 
in whole all restrictions upon the lands allotted to the members 
as of less than one-half Indian blood and from the 
surplus allotments of members enrolled as of one-half Indian 
blood. 

The act of May 10, 1928, extended the restrictive period 
certain lands of members of the Five Civilized Tribes 


yn 
and 
exempted a part of them, not to exceed 160 acres, from taxation, 
for a period of 25 years on and after April 26, 1931. 

The restrictions were extended on a part of the lands of 
approximately 10,000 of the 101,519 originally enrolled members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. The exact enumerstion 


being made. 


is now 


APPROPRIATIONS (N AID OF COMMON SCHOOLS 


held by the allotted members of the Five Civilized Tribes or 
their restricted heirs Congress makes annual appropriations in 
aid of the common schools in eastern Oklahoma. 
amount appropriated by Congress was $150,000. 


In 1928 the 
This was in- 
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creased in 1929 to $250,000, and the present appropriation bill 


ATTICS 


homa 


$350,000 in aid of common schools in eastern Okla- 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR BOARDING SCHOOLS 


In addition, a number of Indian boarding schools attended by 
children of the Five Civilized Tribes are maintained from the 
Federal Treasury. The present Interior Department appropria- 
tir bill carries for the Chilocco Indian Boarding School, $383,- 
uo; for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, $165,625; for the 
Kuchee Boarding School, $45,950; for the Bufaula Boarding 
School, $58,250; for the Carter Seminary (Bloomfield Academy), 
$78,800; for the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kans., $375,500; 
10 per cent of the attendance is by children of the Five Civ- 


ilized Tribes, $150,200; and the sum of $58,000 is expended on 
the Seneca Indian school at Wyandotte, Kans., and $39,000 on 
the Pawnee Indian school from the lump sum appropriated for 


Indian boarding schools. 
Exxpenditures are made from the tribal funds of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw and Seminole Tribes for the maintenance 


of boarding schools and contract schools, amounting to 


$253,200 


Twelve thousand eight hundred dollars is authorized to be 
expended for educational purposes from the Osage tribal funds. 

Including the amount expended in aid of common schools 
and the amounts appropriated for boarding schools, either from 
the Federal Treasury or authorized to be expended from tribal 
funds, the aggregate amount is $1,574,825, which is intended in 
part to relieve the State and local communities of this amount 
of their financial burden. 


CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


For conservation of health among the Indians there is main- 
tained from the Federal Treasury hospitals at Talihina, $50,000; 
Claremore, $30,000; Shawnee, $178,000; Seger, $7,000; Pawnee 


and Ponca, $26,000; and for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe hos- | 


pital, maintenance $33,000, and 
aggregate expense of $399,000. 
In addition to these appropriations for education and health 


construction $12,000; at an 


the Government expends approximately $252,000 in support of | 
the office of Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes and | 


the probate attorneys, and $264,000 from the Osage funds in 
support of the Osage Agency. 

The total amount expended for schools, health, and adminis- 
trative purposes, not including those for the Indian tribes in the 
western part of Oklahoma, aggregates $2,489,825. 

BALANCES TO THE CREDIT OF THEY FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


May 17, 1930, the department reported the available 
balances of tribal funds of the Five Civilized Tribes as follows: 
Choctaw Nation " _ $173, 903. 17 
Chickasaw Nation (overdrawn) 8, 702. 17 


Creek Nation 
Seminole Nation 


webestedetl 173, 503. 53 

The affairs of all of the Five Civilized Tribes have practically 
been wound up. 
land nor a dollar of money to its credit. 
Euchee school property at Sapulpa and the school property at 
Eufaula, both maintained from the Federal Treasury. The 
Seminole Tribe has the Mekusukey school property and the 
above balance of $173,503.53, less any expenditures subsequently 
made, and the Choctaws and Chickasaws have their school prop- 
erty known as the Jones Academy, Wheelock Academy, and the 
Carter Seminary, formerly Bloomfield Academy, near Ardmore, 
und their coal and asphalt deposits, and legislation has been 
enacted at the present session of Congress to reappraise and 
reoffer for sale these deposits; also a few town lots and a few 
remaining unsold tracts of land, in addition to the amounts 
above stated, less any expenditures made subsequent to May 17, 
1980, and to which should be added perhaps some revenues from 
coal taken from leased mines. 


THE LEASED DISTRICT CLAIM 


Legislation is pending in Congress to refer the claim for the 
lands embraced in the “leased district’ to the Court of Claims 
for a report of its findings to Congress whether the United 
States should pay to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations addi- 
tional compensation and, if any, the amount for said lands. 
JURISDICTIONAL BILLS AUTHORIZING THE BRINGING OF SUITS ON BEHALF 

OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

Congress, by the act of March 19, 1924, authorized the Chero- 
kee Nation, or Tribe, to bring suit against the Government of 
the United States in the Court of Claims, with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court, for any or all claims which the 
tribe had against the Government. Similar authority was 
granted to the Seminoles by act approved May 20, 1924; the 
Creeks by act approved May 24, 1924; and the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws by act approved June 7, 1924. 


3, 766. 98 | 


The Cherokee Tribe does not have an acre of 
The Creeks have the 











| $8,915,160.20 with interest at 
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At the request of the attorneys employed to represent the re- 
spective tribes who feared that the filing of one suit upon any 
one claim would exhaust the jurisdiction of the court under 
the several bills, I prepared and assisted in passing a bill au- 
thorizing each of the tribes to bring as many separate suits as 
the attorneys deemed advisable under the several original juris- 
dictional acts. The accountants for some of the tribes not 
having completed their work, at the request of the attorneys 
representing these tribes I prepared and Congress passed the 
act of February 19, 1929, extending the time for each of the 
tribes within which suits might be filed under the several 
original jurisdictional acts as subsequently amended, until June 
30, 1930. After this date no further suit may be filed. 

Under the authority granted by the several original jurisdic- 
tional acts the members of the respective tribes, acting through 
their accredited representatives, employed attorneys with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior and have filed a num- 
ber of suits covering claims by their respectives tribes against 
the Government. 

The attorneys especially employed to represent the respec- 
tive tribes have reported the following suits filed for claims 
against the Government. The Court of Claims and the Su- 
preme Court will have to pass upon the allegations and con- 
tentions of the attorneys in each of these suits and I am, 
therefore, giving a list of the various suits filed indicating 
what the claims are for and the amounts involved without 
expressing an opinion as to their merits for the reason that 
the court after all of the testimony, oral and documentary, is 
filed in each case, both for the tribe and the Government, and 
oral arguments made and briefs submitted, will finally pass 
upon them. 

The following lists show the number and brief basis of each 
suit filed on behalf of each tribe as prepared and reported by 
the attorneys of the respective tribes: 

CHEROKEE NATION 


The attorneys representing the Cherokee Nation have filed 
suits, as follows: 

1. Clifton Roll case—Cherokee Nation v. United States Court 
of Claims, No. H-47. Filed February 9, 1927. This claim is for 


| $436,803.36 with interest at 5 per cent and is for money paid by 


the Government to Freedmen in the nineties (last century) 
who never were Cherokee Freedmen but State Freedmen. This 
petition has nothing to do with the main Freedmen petition. 

2. Too Late Baby case—Cherokee Nation v. United States 
Court of Claims, No. J-8. Filed March 12, 1928. Claim is for 
5 per cent for money alleged to 
have been unlawfully paid to persons not living September 1, 

902, and therefore not entitled to participate in the distribu- 
tion. This suit is to test the constitutionality of the act of 
April 26, 1906, extending the date as of which the roll was to 
be made from September 1, 1902, to March 4, 1906. 

3. Freedmen case, Cherokee Nation v. United States, Court 
of Claims, No. K-17. Filed January 17, 1929. Claim is for 
$10,638,559, for unlawful allotments of land made and money 
paid to Freedmen. 

4. Trust fund—Cherokee Nation v. United States, Court of 
Claims, No. L-46. Filed February 18, 1930. Claim is for 
$669,793.05, which includes interest at 5 per cent to June 30, 
1926, for money alleged to have been unlawfully paid out of 
trust funds of the Cherokees. 

5. Suit No. L-174, filed May 9, 1930: (1) For the Eastern 
Cherokees, and (2) for the Western Cherokees. The petition in 
this suit contains two counts: 

A. For and on behalf of the Eastern Cherokees involving a 
restatement of interest amounting to $2,653,596.12, and 

B. For the benefit of the Western Cherokees involying a 
restatement of interest amounting to $362,687.01. 

6. Suit No. L-257, filed June 26, 1930, for shortage of land. 
This claim is for a shortage of land and is for a balance of 
575,082.23 acres of land described in the Cherokee Patent of 
1838, which has not been accounted for. 

7. Suit No. L—266, filed June 28, 1930. This claim is for land 
embraced in the “outlet” and “promised” as stated in the 
first article of the treaty of 1846, amounting to at least the 
acreage contained in the panhandle of Oklahoma west of 100 
degrees, or approximately 3,000,000 acres, which at $1.25 would 
amount to $3,750,000. 

8. Suit No. L-267, filed June 28, 1930. This suit has two 
counts: 

(1) Claim for money paid to intermarried whites, with in- 
terest from date of payment at 5 per cent per annum, $69,000. 

(2) Claim for money paid for intruder improvements, 
$250,000. 

9. Suit No. L-268, filed June 28, 1930, general accounting 
petition. This suit involves a general accounting, challenging 
many items erroneously expended from tribal funds without 
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authority of law or treaty not extending beyond a period be- 
ginning in 1802. Twenty-eight specific claims. 
CREEK NATION 

There have been filed on behalf of the Creek Nation petitions 
in the following suits: 

1. F-168 (filed May 20, 1926). This is known in the office as 
the Fort Jackson case. This suit is brought for lands taken 
under the treaty of 1814. This treaty makes no provision for 
payment of lands. On January 10, 1927, a demurrer to the pe 
tition was sustained by the Court of Claims on the ground that 
the claim did not come within the jurisdictional dill and an appli- 


cation was made for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court | 


of the United States, and the same was denied. A bill is now 


pending before Congress to have the Court of Claims make a | 


report to Congress as to the amount which in fairness and jus- 
tice the United States should pay for these lands. 

2. F-205 (filed July 3, 1926). This is known in the office as 
the Creek-Oklahoma Boundary case. This suit was brought 
for a strip of land along the western boundary of the present 
lands of the Creek Nation, which was opened to homesteaders 
through an erroneous survey. This case has been ready for 
trial since December, 1927. 

8. F-369 (filed November 29, 1926). The petition in this case 
is identical with that in the Seminole ease, No. L-88. _‘iIt involves 
the questions of the right of the railroads to take what are 
known as station reservations, now used for nonrailroad pur- 
poses; the failure of the United States to collect the $15 per 


mile per annum charge for railroads, and several other reiated 


matters. 
4. ¥-371 (filed December 2, 1926). 
tions arising under the treaty of 1866. 
5. F-375 (filed December 2, 1926). This is known in the office 


This case involves ques- 


as the Erroneous Enrollment case. This case involves erroneous | 


enrollment of persons as citizens of the Creek Nation, dupii- 


eated and triplicated enrollments of citizens, and so forth; the | 


recovery of the value of lands allotted to them, and equaliza- 
tion money paid them. 

6. H-510 (filed November 28, 1927). This suit is brought on 
various items aggregating $569,846.07, spent by the Secretary 
of the Interior, out of the trust funds of the Creeks alleged to 
be without authority of Congress. Same as Seminole L-—51. 

7. L-78 (filed March 13, 1980). This case is the same as 
the case filed for the Seminole Nation No. L-123. It presents 
a claim for the funds of Creek Nation expended for education, 


construction of buildings, and equipment of persons not children 


of citizens of the Creek Nation, or citizens thereof. An ac- 
counting is requested, and judgment for the amounts so ex- 
pended is asked. 

8. No. L-136 (filed April 26, 1930). TVhis petition presents 
claims arising from the failure of the Secretary of the Interior 
to comply with section 15 of the act of April 26, 1906, and seil 
buildings, property, and so forth, of the tribe 

9 No. L-137 (filed April 26, 1930). This petition presents 
what is known as the town-lot frauds, and prays for an 
accounting in regard to them. 

10. No. L-168 (filed May 6, 1930). Known in the office as 
the Alabama reservation case. This case ts a claim for the 
value of 2,187,200 acres of land which should have been sold 
for the benefit of the Creeks in 1837. 

11. No. L-205 (filed May 31, 1930). This claim is for the 
value of 2,397.71 acres of land, excluded from the Creek Nation 
by an erroneous survey under the act of August 5, 1882 (22 
Stat. 265). 

12. No. L-206 (filed May 31, 1930). This claim is for the 
recovery of $270,283.71, part of the proceeds of the sales of lands 
under the act of March 1, 1889 (25 Stat. 757), which was 
illegally paid by the Creek treasurer as attorney’s fees, and 
which the United States as trustee of said uation failed or 
refused to recover for their benefit. 

13. No. L-234 (filed June 16, 1930). A claim of $150,000,000 
for the value of the mineral rights to the beds of rivers running 
through the Creek Nation, which were reserved to the said 
nation by the Creek agreement and which were lost to the 
Creek Nation by the failure of the United States to protect it 
in the possession of same. 

14. No. L-263 (filed June 28, 1980). A general claim for any 
amounts due the Creek Nation under its trust relations with 
the United States. 

SEMINOLE NATION 

Suits have been filed on behalf of the Seminole Nation in the 

following cases: 


1. No. L-51, filed February 24, 1930. This petition presents | 


a claim for the expenditure of the trust funds of the Seminole 
Nation for purposes other than those authorized by Congress. 
An accounting is asked to determine the amounts so expended 
without authority of law, and judgment for same is requested. 
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2. No. L-87, filed March 21, 1930. This petition presents two 
distinct claims, which are set forth as follows: 

A. That the $500,000 permanent school fund created under 
the Seminole agreement of December 16, 1897 (30 Stat. 567), 
has been mismanaged and misspent by the United States for 
purposes other than those specified in said agreement. An 
accounting is asked to determine the amounts so expended 
without authority of law, and judgment for same is requested. 

B. That under the act of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 137), the 
Secretary of the Interior was directed to sell all tribal buildings 
and other property of the Seminole Nation and to place the 
proceeds of said sale to the credit of the Seminole Nation. That 
although the said property was taken over by the United States 
and converted to its own use, yet same has not been sold as 
directed. An accounting is asked to determine whether or 


| not the said nation has been paid for said property, and if not, 


judgment for the value of same and for the 
of same is requested. 

3. No. L-88, filed March 21, 1930. This petition presents 
claims arising out of grants of !ands to railroad companies of 
rights of way through the country of the Seminole Nation. Said 
claims are set forth as follows: 

A. Misuse of said rights of way for purposes other 
those necessary for the operation of said railroads. 

B. Misappropriation of lands for station reservations for pur- 
poses other than those necessary for the operation of said rail- 
roads. 

C. Nonpayment to said Seminole Nation for lands so taken. 

D. Nonpayment of the $15 per mile per annum charge. 

It is alleged that the United States, as trustee, has failed to 
collect from said railroad companies for the lands so unlaw- 
fully taken from the Seminole Nation, and has failed to collect 
the annual charge. An accounting is asked to determine 
whether or not the Seminole Nation has been paid for any of 
said lands, and judgment is requested for the amounts 
found to be due said nation. 

4. No. L-89. Filed March 21, 1930. This petition presents a 
claim for allotments of lands and the distribution of funds of 
the Seminole Nation to persons of African descent, alleged to be 
in violation of treaties, and of the rights of the Seminole Na- 
tion. An accounting is asked, and is requested, 
amounts found to be so due. 

5. No. L-123. Filed April 11, 1930. This petition presents a 
claim for the funds of Seminole Nation expended for education, 
construction of buildings, and equipment of persons not children 
of citizens of the Seminole Nation, or citizens thereof. An 
accounting is requested, and julgment for the amounts so 
expended is asked. 

6. No. L-207. Filed May 31, 1930. This petition presents a 
claim for the illegal sale of Seminole town lots, and prays an 
accounting for same. 

No. L-208. Filed May 31, 1980. This petition presents two 
distinct claims: 

(a) This claim is for the value of 11,550.54 acres of land 
excluded from the Seminole national domain by an erroneous 
survey of land guaranteed to them under the treaty of March 
21, 1866 (14 Stat. 755). 

(b) A claim for $250,000 invested by the Seminole Nation in 
the Wewoka Mission School property which they lost by building 
same on lands of the Creek Nation in reliance on an erroneous 
survey of the United States. 

7. No. L-309 (filed May 31, 1980). 

This petition presents four distinct claims: 

(a) An accounting is requested of all moneys illegally paid 
out to the Seminole treasurer under the act of April 15, 1874, 
(18 Stat. 29), and judgment is prayed for same with interest. 

(b) A claim for $20,000 illegally paid out under the act of 
March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 402), for debts that were not legal obli- 
gations of the Seminole Nation. 

(c) A claim for the recovery of $191,294.20, part of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of Seminole lands under the act of March 2, 
1889 (25 Stat. 1004), which was illegally paid by the Seminole 
treasurer, aS attorney's fees, and which the United States as trus- 
tee of said Indians failed or refused to recover for their benefit. 

(d) A claim for $15,000 for a mill to have been furnished 
under the treaty of March 21, 1866 (14 Stat. 755), which was 
never furnished in accordance with the terms of said treaty. 

8. No. L-233 (filed June 16, 1980). 

A cdaim for the mineral rights reserved to the Seminole 
Nation by the Seminole agreement and the Curtis Act, which 
rights were lost to the Seminole Nation by the failure of the 
United States, to protect it in the possession of same. An 
accounting is requested for all minerals extracted. 

9. No. L-262 (filed June 28, 1930). 

A general claim for any amounts due the Seminole Nation 
under its trust relations with the United States, 


use and occupation 


than 


sO 


judgment for 
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CHOCTAW AND 


Petitions have been filed in suits on behalf of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations in the following cases: 

1. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations v. The United States. 
Filed June 4, 1926. No. F-181 in the Court of Claims. 
This involves two distinct causes of action as follows, 
to wit: 

A. Claim for reimbursement as to lands allotted to minor 
freedmen enrolled on the Choctaw freedmen roll as minors sub- 
sequent to the passage of the act of Congress of April 26, 1906. 
The number of persons enrelied as Choctaw freedmen minors 
were 466, to whom allotments were made in the same manner 
as allotments were made to the original Choctaw freedmen. 
This is a joint suit and the nations ask for Judgment in the sum 
of $242,320. 

B. The case also involves lands allotted as preferential filings 
to Choctaw freedmen, and on this count the nations ask for a 
judgment in the sum of $283,188.81. The first cause of action 
is based upon the theory that negro minors were not minor 
children of citizens of the Choctaw Tribe of Indians, the act of 
102 having defined the word “ citizen” and excluded freedmen, 
und Congress was without authority to allot lands to minors 
classed as freedmen on the theory that they were children of 
members or citizens. On the second count, involving preferen- 
tial filings, the special attorneys have taken the position that 
there was no treaty authority for these preferential filings and 
that Congress was without authority to take the lands from 
these nations by legislative enactment. 

2. Choctaw Nation v. the United States. 
the Court of Claims. Filed June 4, 1926. 

This case involves $139,156.75 paid to ex-Senator Robert L. 
(owen as a fee for services rendered in behalf of a particular 
class of members designated as “ Mississippi Choctaws.” The 
funds were paid out of the general account of the Choctaw 
Nation and the special attorneys take the position that the pay- 
ment wus contrary to law in that the Choctaw Nation was not 
indebted to ex-Senator Owen, and the debt was actually due 
from a class of individual persons enrolled as “ Mississippi 
Choctaws.” 


3. Choctaw and 


Case 
case 


Case No. F-182 in 


Chickasaw Nations v. The United States. 
No. H-37 in the Court of Claims. Filed February 2, 1927. 

This particular case involves three separate and distinct 
causes of action, which are enumerated as follows: 

A. Claim for funds paid to Mississippi Choctaws as per 
capita payments. The amount involved is $1,577,280. The 
special attorneys take the position that there is no treaty or 
authority for payment to persons enrolled as Mississippi Choc- 
taws of per capita payments; that Mississippi Choctaws were 
only entitled to the allotment of certain lands under well- 
defined conditions and that the funds distributed as per capita 
payments were funds belonging to the native Choctaws arising 
from the leasing of coal lands from invested funds, from the 
sale of excess unallotted lands, and other sources. 

B. The second cause of action involves the sums alleged to be 
due the nations for the different railroads operating lines of 
railway through the nations, and the amount involved is $125,- 
043.75. These figures are based upon the computation as to 
mileage as made by the Department of the Interior and the 
amount alleged to be due includes the sums due from the 
various railroads having lines through the two nations. The 
nations take the position that the right of way was only leased 
to the railroads for so much per mile and that the railroads 
failed to pay and that the United States Government is re- 
sponsible for having failed to collect under the terms of the 
different grants. 

Cc. This count involves the lands allotted to the Choctaw 
freedmen and the nations sue for $2,883,620, with interest 
from the first day of January, 1912. The special attorneys 
proceed upon the theory that the Choctaw freedmen were 
never in fact legally adopted as Choctaw citizens and that the 
nations are entitled to recover for the value of the lands al- 
lotted to 5,546 persons placed upon the Choctaw rolls as Choc- 
taw freedmen. We take the position that the Choctaw freed- 
men were not legally adopted in that the Chickasaw Nation 
never concurred in the provisions of article 3 of the treaty of 
1866, and that the attempted adoption of the freedmen by the 
Choctaws, without the concurrence of the Chickasaws, was in- 
effective and that the United States Government was without 
authority to allot lands to said persons as Choctaw freedmen. 

4. Choctaw Nation v. The United States. No. K-187 in the 
Court of Claims. Filed May 9, 1929. 

This case involves but one cause of action, to wit, the right 
of the Federal Government to use the income from the coal 
lands and other revenues of the Cheetaw Nation in maintain- 
ing Indian academies and contract schools. The amount in- 
volved is $1,000,000 and the special attorneys fer the Choctaw 
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Nation proceed upon the theory that this is an illegal use of 
the common funds and that the payment of sums of money for 
the maintenance of tribal schools and contract schools is con- 
trary to the treaties entered into with the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations. 

5. The Choctaw Nation v. The United States (No. J—231 in 
the Court of Claims), filed April 24, 1928. 

This case involves the distribution of per capita payments 
and the amount sued for is $468,000. The special attorneys for 
the Choctaw Nation proceed upon the theory that the Federal 
Government, has disbursed the per capita payments contrary to 
treaty provisions on an arbitrary apportionment of three- 
fourths to the Choctaws and one-fourth to the Chickasaws, 
whereas the different treaties provide that the funds shall be 
distributed so as to give to each member of the tribes an equal 
proportion of the tribal funds, and on that theory the Choctaw 
membership would be entitled to 76.56 per cent and the 
Chickasaw membership would be entitled to 23.44 per cent, 
leaving a difference in favor of the Choctaw Indians of 1.56 
per cent. 

6. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations v. The United States 
(No. J-619 of the Court of Claims), filed September 27, 1928. 

This is a joint suit in which the nations ask for judgment 
for $85,000 with interest thereon from June 28, 1868, The spe- 
cial attorneys for the Choctaw Nation take the position that 
the $300,000 set out in article 3 of the treaty of 1866 as the 
consideration for the cession of certain lands to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations was not in fact paid, but that only 
$215,000 was paid and that the nations are entitled to the 
balance of $85,000. This does not involve the long-standing 
controversy as to the right of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations to recover for what is known as the leased district 
country, but we simply sue for the balance of the very nominal 
sum that was supposed to have been paid, but which was in 
fact never paid. 

7. The Choctaw Nation »v. The United States (No. K-28] in 
the Court of Claims), filed June 18, 1929. 

This case involves $1,162,500 as fees and expenses in carrying 
out the program of allotment, it being the theory of the at- 
torneys for the Choctaw Nation that none of these expenses 
should have been charged against the Choctaw Nation. 

8. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations v. The United States 
of America. No. J-620 in the Court of Claims. Filed Sep- 
tember 27, 1928. 

This case involves the coal deposits and the segregated coal 
and asphalt areas and the amount involved is $8,830,015.01. 
The special attorneys for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
take the position that the Federal Government was bound by 
treaty convenants to sell the coal lands within a fixed period 
of time and that the lands were not sold and disposed of in 
accordance with the treaties and that the nations have now 
been damaged in the sum sued for herein by reason of the 
failure of the Federal Government to carry out its contract 
with the Indians. 

9. The Choetaw Nation v. The United States. 
the Court of Claims. Filed June 3, 1929. 

This case is filed in behalf of the Choctaw Nation alone and 
is a suit for a general account without specifying any particular 
sums, but asks that the Federal Government be required to 
make a complete accounting of all transactions and disclose 
all sums received and all sums paid out for the Choctaw 
Nation covering the period from 1805 until the present time. 

PRESENT STATUS OF SUITS FILED 

Accountants were employed on behalf of the tribes who have 
made a thorough search of the records covering a period of 
more than a hundred years. This was a tedious job and re- 
quired more time than could at first be anticipated. 

The representatives of the Government contend that in as 
much as the several jurisdictional acts permit the Government 
to plead any claim as an offset which it may have against 
any tribe, that it may plead that as an offset, if any be found, 
in any suit filed on behalf of any tribe, and they further con- 
tend that in making preparation for the trial of any of these 
suits, they must necessarily make an exhaustive search of all 
the records of each tribe, and that if preparation for any suit 
is made separately it would necessitate their going through 
the records of each tribe as many times as there are suits 
filed and they insist, therefore, that all suits be filed before 
the final trial of any of them. 

Immediately after all suits have been filed on behalf of all 
of the Five Civilized Tribes and not later than June 30, 1930, 
the representatives of the Government assure attorneys for 
the Five Civilized Tribes and the delegation that they will 
place accountants at work, going over the records, and checking 
up the data with the view of having the facts collected and 
pleadings filed for a trial of all of these suits as soon as this 
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work can be accomplished. It is anticipated that this prepar- 
atory work will be completed as to some of the cases within 


| 


a few months and as to all within 12 or 18 months when these | 


cases will then be heard by the Court of Claims. 
legislation is necessary by Congress to adjudicate these claims 
Provision is made in each of the 


No further | 


jurisdictional acts for an | 


appeal either on behalf of the tribe or the Government from | 


the decision of the Court of Claims to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 
When these suits shall nave been tried, all accounts against 


the Government will be closed and appropriations will be made | 


to cover any judgment rendered on behalf of any one of the 


tribes and the money paid out per capita, and the affairs of the 


tribe finally closed. 


In the meantime legislation has been enacted to expedite | 
the sale of the remaining coal and asphalt deposits belonging | 


to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, so that all of the property 
belonging to these two tribes may be sold and converted into 


cash and ready for distribution by the time the suits filed on | 


behalf of the tribes are finally decided. 
I have actively cooperated with the representatives of all 


of the five tribes, both officials and attorneys, in the preparation | 


and enactment of all legislation necessary to speedily wind up 
the affairs of each of these tribes and have insistently urged 
upon the administrative officers of the Government and the 
tribes to dispose of all remaining property and adjudicate all 


claims so that the proceeds may be distributed at an early date | 
With the remaining | 


to the enrolled members entitled thereto. 
coal and asphalt deposits and other tribal properties sold and 


the claims against the Government adjudicated as provided in | 
the several jurisdictional bills, the affairs of each of the tribes | 
should be completely wound up and finally closed without | 


further delay. 

All members of the Five Civilized Tribes were made citizens 
of the United States by the act of March 3, 1901, and they 
actively participate in all local and State affairs in Oklahoma. 

They have joined with other splendid citizens, men and 
women, drawn from every State in the Union and by thrift and 
industry are assisting in the development of our new and 
rapidly-growing State. They joined the colors during the 


World War and contributed their quota in defense of our coun- 
try and they left a splendid record of service. 

They are engaged in every class of business and belong to 
every profession. 


They are interested in the education of their children. Their 
former governments made generous appropriations from tribal 
funds for the support of free public schools and for the mainte- 
nance of boarding schools, They belong to and assist in the 
support of churches of all denominations. We are sure that 
the record they have made justifies the hope that they will con- 
tinue to keep pace with the onward march of progress and 
identify themselves with every movement looking to the further 
development of our State and Nation. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE RIVER NEAR MORRIS FERRY, ARK. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4518) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. 
to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across 
Little River in the State of Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry, 
and pass the same, a similar House bill having been reported by 
the House committee. This is a matter of urgent importance. 

The bill authorizes the rebuilding of a railroad bridge which 
has become so dangerous they can not run their heavy engines 
over it. It is a bill of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco], who is sick and can not attend to the matter himself. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 


| entry 








the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co., a corporation organized under | 


and pursuant to the laws of the State of Texas, its successors and 
assigns, to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Little River near Morris Ferry, in the 
State of Arkansas, upon the location of the present bridge and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to said 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co., its successors and assigns; and 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same 
as full as though conferred herein directly vpon such corporation. 
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Sec.3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE BORDER PATROL 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Kecorp on the border-patrol reorgani- 
zation measure 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks on the proposed border patrol act of 1930 which is 
planned for consideration on the floor of the House in the 
near future. I register my earnest opposition to certain sec- 
tions of the bill. 

After serious study of this bill, H. R. 11204, a bill to regulate 
of persons into the United States and to establish a 
border patrol in the Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 
which, when reported out of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, was cited as the “border patrol act of 
1930,” I find certain “ jokers.” 

I believe that dangers and startling changes will be made 
in existing laws and great injury done to thousands of innocent 
American citizens if the bill in its present form is enacted 
into law. 

I believe the measure is loaded with dynamite and that 
repeals wise provisions of the navigation laws. 

From taiking with members of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and of the House Rules Committee, 
I have come to the conclusion that they did not realize the full 
effect of the provisions if enacted. 

The navigation laws are drastically changed, in my opinion, 
and the bill was not referred as it should have been to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and to the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Navigation in the Commerce Department for report and advice. 

I believe the bill repeals section 459 of the former tariff act 
entitled “Imports from Contiguous Countries,” which section 
provided that boats under five tons burden when arriving in 
the United States from Canada or Mexico need not report to 
customs unless they carried merchandise purchased abroad. 

I also believe that section 441 of the aforesaid tariff act is 
repealed referring to pleasure yachts under 15 tons burden not 
being required to report if not carrying dutiable merchandise. 

I also believe it repeals the wise provision enacted in 1M2 as 
an amendment to R. S. 4218 prov-ding for the entry of yachts 
under 15 tons burden without reporting at customs when not 
carrying dutiable merchandise. 

I have many protests from yacht clubs, boat builders, and a 
marine association on the Great Lakes declaring that H. R 
11204 will do untold damage to them is enacted. 

I do not believe the bill should be thrown on the floor in its 
present condition. It seems it will be difficult to amend so that 
it does no damage. The border patrol and immigration service 
ean be united wisely, but the bill should not repeal the splendid 
navigation laws now in force upon the Great Lakes and con- 
tiguous rivers, and on the Rio Grande River. 

I hope that the Rules Committee, in view of the above facts, 
will reconsider its action to have H. R. 11204 follow the urgent 
deficiency bill. 

It would appear to be the part of wisdom to have proper 
amendments to the bill ready for consideration before it 
presented to the House. 

I am certain that various Members who participated in con- 
senting to allow the bill to reach the floor did not know that it 
would probably repeal wise navigation laws which were placed 
on the books after many years of experience and very careful 
consideration. 

I am placing in the Recorp under permission to extend my 
remarks on this bill telegrams and letters of protest against this 
bill and a further explanation of its vicious features as it exists 
in its present form. 

I insert a telegram dated February 19, nearly four months 
ago, showing that there was something in the wind to change 
the existing navigation laws and that the small boat people 
feared the injury from such a change. The telegram is from 
the president of the Marine Industries Association, and is as 
follows: 


ACT OF 1950 


ask 


it 


is 


DerroitT, Micn., February 19, 1939. 
Congressman Roser? CLANCY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Understand Colonel Pickert in Washington relative proposal requiring 
all pleasure boats to report at customs on entering American waters. 
Acting for Marine Industries Association, composed of practically all 
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beat and marine engine companies Detroit area, I respectfully request 
your support in opposition to this proposal. 
L. H. THomson, 
President Marine Industries Association. 


graphs me under date of June 17 as follows: 
Dwrroit, Micu., June 17, 1930. 
Hon. Ropert H. Cuancy, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This association appreciates your opposition to administration border 
patrol bill. Have brought this to the attention of other Michigan Con- 
gressmen. Will appreciate your continued efforts to defeat this meas- 
ure, which will work hardship on entire boating industry in Michigan 
end other Lake States. 


MARINE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 
W. D. Epensurn, Secretary. 


I also insert other telegrams and letters showing the damage | 


the proposed bill will do on the Great Lakes and contiguous 
rivers: 
ROSEVILLE, MICH., June 18, 1930. 
lion. Ropert H. CLANcy, 
Representative, Washington, D. C.: 

Through the press we are advised of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Grant M. Hupson relative to the proposed border patrol bill 
of the administration. The yachting division of this club wishes to go 
on record as being absolutely opposed to the conditions of the proposed 
bill in so far as it will affect the legitimate activities of the yachting 
fraternity. 

LAKE SHORE CountTRY CLUB, 
ANDREW G. SCHLEB, Commodore. 
ROSEVILLE, MicH., June 18, 1930. 
Hon. Rosert H. CLancy, 
Representative, Washington, D. C.: 

Through the press we are advised of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative GRANT M. Hupson relative to the proposed border patrol bill 
of the administration. This club wishes to go on record as being ab- 
solutely opposed to the conditions of the proposed bill im so far as it 
will affect the legitimate activities of the yachting fraternity. 

LAKE Snore Country Civ, 
By Groner J. Haas, President. 
Derroit, Micn., April 21, 1930. 
Congresswan RoBert H. CLANCY: 
The Edigon Boat Club, Detroit, Mich., are not in favor of Hudson 


bill closing Canadian and Mexican border to traffic for American citi- | 


zens; conditions are bad enough now. 
Boarp or Drrecrors. 


Derroir, Micu., June 77, 1980. 
Hion. RorerT CLANCY, 
House of Representatives: 
Yachtsmen protest border patrol bill as applied pleasure craft. 


JAMES T. MCMILLAN, 


Mr. MeMillan is president of the Detroit & Buffalo Navi- | 


vation Co. and also an officer of the Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co, which operate a fleet of the largest fresh-water 
boats in the world. 

ALGONAC, MICH., April 23, 1930. 
The honorable Congressman Rorgerr H,. CLANcy, 

Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CLancy: I want to thank you first for the interest 
you are taking in your home territory trying to protect your con- 
stituents and leaving a little bit of free air to breathe in. 

Your telegram was right when you said the Hudson bill would be 
obnoxious, As you know there are thousands of people boating around 
Detroit, the upper end of Lake Erie, the south shore of Lake Erie, 
and Lake St. Clair, and as far north as the Straits of Mackinaw. both 
in Canadian and American waters. 

Take our own case here. On the Canadian side of Lake St. Clair 
there is some wonderful fishing grounds. It is a very common occur- 
rence to see from 10 to 25 fishermen, all at one time, and all Ameri- 
ans, fishing in the Canadian waters for pleasure. They would be 12 
or 14 miles from a Canadian custom port, the clesest away they could 
get for a clearance. 

In my own case, during the months of July and August I do a iot 
of pole fishing; get up here and leave with a partner and companion 
of some kind at 5 o'clock in the morning, go down to the Canadian side 
of Lake St. Clair and fish until 9, 10, or 12 o'clock, and come back 
home. In case I had to clear from here before I went into Canadian 
waters and report back, the custom office would not be open that early 
in the morning, and it would necessitate driving 14 or 15 miles to get 
to a Canadian office to report in or clear out, and en the whole, this 
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law is goimg to be very cumbersome to a great many people on the 
American side of the river. 


There is not one boat out of 20 that brings goods out of Canada or 


| persons out of Canada to the United States and I can see no particular 


This association, through its secretary, W. D. Edenburn, tele- reason for this law. The American side along the St. Clair River is 


amply protected with prohibition officers and immigration officers. 
You can stand on the street and about every hour either one of the 
two departments will drive by with a car. 

I do not know whether Mr. Hupson realizes the situation that this 
country is in or not, but the majority of the citizens of Michigan are 
getting very tired of new laws. They have got it so plastered now that 
I do not believe we have an honest man left in the State of Michigan 
that is living up to all the laws. 

I do not care to bore you any longer with this letter, but I do hope 
you will do everything in your power to kill this Hudson bill. I am 
going to send Mr. Hupson a copy of this letter, and I am sure if there 
were more people along the borders of Michigan that knew of this 
bill he would get thousands of letters asking him to withdraw the 
bill. 

It is not only going to be a pleasure killer but it is going to set the 
boat business back financially around the chain of Lakes and on the 
borders. 

If at any time I can be of any use to you, politically or otherwise, I 
do not want you to hesitate to call om me, because I feel very grateful, 
as I have stated above, for the interest you are taking in your home 
territory. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curis Smitn & Sons Boar Co., 
Curis SMITH. 


The owners of yacht clubs, the boat builders, and the owners 
of small boats in the Great Lakes region are more or less 
familiar with the efforts of the prohibition enforcement officers 
to interfere with their innocent pleasures and their rights under 
the law. 

The customs-border patrol out of Detroit attempted to make 
small-boat owners believe that they had to report to customs 
after a visit to Canada and even if they had not purchased mer- 
chandise abroad. The officers even went so far as to seize boats 
and levy fines on what was really a fake law, as the real law 
granted the boat owner immunity when he was not engaged in 


| or attempting to smuggle merchandise purchased abroad. 


The prohibition enforcement officers went even further in an 


| attempt to harass innocent boat owners by claiming that they 


had to carry a certificate of title. There was no law requiring 
such permits, and the prohibition officers then invented a fake 
law which they used to harass innocent American boat owners 
on the Detroit River. I forced the customs officials to abandon 
both of these practices and to abate these nuisances. 

Rear Admiral F. C. Billard, Commandant of the United 


| States Coast Guard tried to make me believe that the law 


did require the carrying of a certificate of title—this was in 
the case of Coast Guard inspectors firing upon the speed boat of 
Lawrence P. Fisher off Wyandotte last summer. Mr. Fisher 
is president of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. and several sbots 
were fired from the decks of a Coast Guard boat at Mr. 
Fisher’s speed boat which was being navigated by Mr. Fisher's 
eaptain and a friend. At the time Rear Admiral Billard wrote 
me a whitewash of the incident and said that Mr. Fisher 
should be glad that his boat was not held inasmuch as it did 
not carry a certificate of title. 

The examination showed that the boat carried all necessary 
navigating equipment such as life preservers, fire extinguishers, 


| whistle, pilot rules, and so forth. Thereupon the Coast Guard 
| invented the fake law requiring certificate of title. 

I now insert in the Reoorp a letter showing that the Customs | 
| Office did seize small boats and imposed fines on them in vi- 


olation of law. This letter is from Acting Collector of Customs 
of Michigan, Walter S. Petty, and is as follows: 


[Office of the Collector, District No. 38. Address all communications 
for this office to the collector] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Unirep States Customs Services, 
Detroit, Mich., October 25, 1929. 
Hon. Ropert H. Clancy, 
823 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Sir: Reference is made to a letter from F. L. Colby, jr., dated 
October 18, which you handed to me this morning in connection with 
a fine assessed against his speedboat, which is under 5 net tons, of 
$100 for failure to report to the customs upon his return from 
Canada on July 4, 1929. For your information, I am quoting the 
section of the tariff act under which this fine was assessed, as follows: 

“Sec. 459. Imports from contiguous countries: Report. The mas- 
ter of any vessel of less than 5 net tons carrying merchandise 
and the person in charge of any vehicle arriving in the United States 
from centiguous country, shall immediately report his arrival to the 
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customs officer at the port of entry or customhouse which shall be 
nearest to the place at which such vessel or vehicle shall cross the 
boundary line or shall enter the territorial waters of the United 
States, and if such vessel or vehicle have on board any merchandise, 
shall produce to such customs officer a manifest as required by law, 
and no such vessel or vehicle shall proceed further inland nor shall 
discharge or land any merchandise, passengers, or baggage without 
receiving a permit therefor from such customs officer. The master 
of any such vessel, or the person in charge of any such vehicle who 
fails to report arrival in the United States as required by the provi- 
sions of this section shall be subject to a fine of $100 for each offense, 
and if any merchandise or baggage is unladen or discharged from any 
such vessel or vehicle without permit therefor, the same, together with 
the vessel or vehicle in which imported, shall be subject to forfeiture.” 

It appears that Mr. Colby was assessed and paid a fine of $100 for 
violation of the above-mentioned section, in view of the fact that he 
did not have any merchandise aboard at the time of his arrival in the 
United States. 

The Treasury Department, in a ruling dated subsequent to the time 
this matter was referred to the Department of Commerce, held that 
pleasure craft which were carrying no merchandise and which were 
under 5 net tons need not report their arrival on returning from 
Canada. It would, therefore, appear that the mitigated penalty of 
$10 which Mr. Colby paid was erroneously assessed. As there is a 
difference of opinion between the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as to such penalties, this office will again take Mr. 
Colby’s case up with the Secretary of Commerce with the idea of hav- 
ing the $10 refunded to Mr. Colby. 

I will keep you posted as to the results accomplished in this case. 

Mr. Colby’s letter is returned herewith. 

Respectfully, 
Water S. Perry, Acting Collector. 


The proposed Hudson bill would give much more extensive 
authority to interfere with the movements of innocent citizens 
than under existing law—that is the covert and furtive purpose 
of the bill. 


If the border patrol consisted of tactful, courteous, honest, | 


intelligent agents and inspectors a reign of terror might be miti- 
gated, but Michiganders know from bitter experience that too 
many of these enforcement officers are brutal, officious, over- 
bearing, and inclined to get drunk on duty and prone to graft 
as much as possible. 

Innocent citizens have been fired upon and some have been 
murdered. The tale of brutality and graft is too long to recite 


here, but I am inserting in the Recorp an official report of the 
United Stetes Civil Service Commission under date of April 
8, 1930, on the activities of some border-patrol officers whom I 


had investigated. The brutal treatment of an old letter carricr 
and his subsequent death are recited here in detail. The two 


officers had no search warrant when they entered his boathouse | 


on his property, where he was innocently drinking a few glasses 
of beer in his sorrow over his father’s death. Here is recited 
the brutal attack upon a citizen whom the two agents suspected 
of being a lookout for rum runners, They handcuffed him to a 
tree, knocked out some of his teeth, and beat him cruelly. 

The almost unbelievable feature of this lawlessness is that the 
superior officers condone and defend such agents, shield them 
from dismissal, and maintain that they are good men. 

There can be no hope of courteous treatment in the future 
from such agents. To give them more power would be like 
giving a beast of prey a taste of human blood. 

I herewith insert the aforesaid report from the United States 
Civil Service Commission : 

Unitep Strarges Civit Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1930. 
Hon. Rosert H. CLANcY, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr, Ciancy: In letter to you of March 12 the commission 

stated that its records showed with respect to the service of Willis W. 


McNabb, customs patrol inspector at Detroit, and stated that the facts | the depth of the water, they may not have kuown this, and it is almost 


you cited about Mr. McNabb were matters of internal administration | 


within the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, regarding which 
this commission had no duty or authority. 

Since that letter was written the following statement has been re- 
ceived relative to Gordon Suthard and Sergeant McNabb: 

“From the signed testimony of Sergt. Willis McNabb in the files of 
the Special Agency Service, 1012 Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich., relative 
to the drowning of Al Smith, rural mail carrier, Grosse Ile, Mich. 

“T started out at 8.30 a. m. from the customs patrol base with Gordon 
Suthard on free-lance duty and drove down the river. I crossed the 
bridge at Grosse Ile, which is 20 miles from Detroit, opposite Wyandotte, 
Mich. The police officer at the bridge informed me that there was con- 
siderable activity at the Willows near Smith's boathouse, which is near 
the southern part of the island. When we reached that point I saw a 
light in a boathouse on the west side of a cut, and we drove around the 


| away several days. 


| Mr. Smith had felt his father’s death deeply 
| after the 


| her, 


| Smith, as he had been the only rural carrier on the island for a 





|} about 60 feet wide and shallow. 


| at the knee and 


| ment in two or three years. 
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end of the cut and approached the place. 
September 4, 1929. I went to the boathouse and found that the door 
was not padlocked. I rattled the latch. A man said, ‘ Who is there?’ 
I replied, ‘Customs patrol inspectors’ and opened the door. I 
burlap sack on the floor, which evidently contained bottled beer (this 
was later found to be true), also a jug with about a pint of whisky 
in it. I said that we would have to search the place While my part- 
ner and I were looking around, the man dashed out of the door and ran. 
I ran after him and brought him back. He struggled, and my partner 
wanted to hit him over the head, but I told him not We 
finally got the handcuffs on him. This occurred outside on the door 
of the boathouse. My partner thought that he heard a noise back by 
the car and went to look. The man, who seemed quiet, went into the 
boathouse. Suddenly he turned off the electric lights in the boathouse. 
I called for my partner and went inside. Before I could find the 
switch the man had jumped into the boat well and I could hear him 
splashing around under the floor of the boathouse. We got an 


This was about 10.30 p. m., 


saw a 


to do so. 


axe 


| from the car and pried up some of the boards in the boathouse, but 


couldn't find him. We then went outside and looked out 
We saw his head, and he appeared to be swimming. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared. After some time we got a boat, but couldn't find the man. 
Then we got help and dragged for him with a pole fitted with hooks 
on one end. We got him on the first attempt. This 
September 5, 1929. I called the fire department, 
had a pulmotor, but a doctor declared the man 
was turned over to the coroner.” 

Statement of C. E. Wyatt, customs agent in charge of 
agency service, at that time assistant agent in charge. 

“ This was an unfortunate case. The customs patrol men didn't know 
who the man was in the boathouse and he didn’t make himself known 
to them. I personally attended the autopsy with H. E. Trimble, surgeon, 
medical officer in charge, United States Public Health Service. Weeds 
and sand were found in Mr. Smith’s lungs, which indicated that death 
occurred from drowning and not from any blow. 
on the body to indicate that he had been hit.” 

Statement of Postmaster Graves, Grosse Ile, Mich., 
drowning of Al Smith, rural carrier, Grosse [le, Mich. 

“TI bad a phone call from Al Smith about 10 or 11 p. m. 
4, 1929, to the effect that his father had died and 
I agreed to notify the subcarrier. I could see that 
he was all broken up over his father’s death. He thought a lot of bis 
father and often had him for long visits on the island. I went right 
to bed after the phone call and knew nothing of the drowning until 
next morning, when I went Mrs. Smith She 
and couldn't go to sleep 

around the house and 
Mrs. Smith sat on the front porch 


into the cut. 


was at 1.20 a. m., 
and in 20 
dead, and 


minutes 
his body 


the 


special 


There were no bruises 


relative to the 
. September 
that he would be 


over to see 


said that 


telegram was received. He 
finally went down to the boathouse. 
to wait for him. She didn’t know of the drowning until men notified 
The house is quite a long ways from the boathouse. I don’t 
think that the customs men killed Mr. Smith and threw him into the 
water as some believe, but I do think that they should have made more 
of an effort to save him, as the water was shallow and they could 
have waded out to him. I also can’t believe that they didn’t know Al 


walited 


long 
time, was known to all and very well liked. He never had anything 
to do with bootleggers and would not let them land at his place. He 
drank, but never while on duty. 

“I couldn't see Chief of Police Peabody on Grosse Ie. 
office and wasn't at home when I called. 
he could be found. I had the subrural carrier drive me down to the 
cut where the boathouse is located. It sets out over the 
posts and is a double boathouse made of galvanized iron. 


He has no 
No one could tell me where 


water on 
The cut is 
The subcarrier waded out with knee 
boots on for some distance and the water was only about 3 feet deep. I 
don’t see how Mr. Smith could have drowned unless he slipped on the 
muddy bottom and couldn't save himself because of the handeuffs. It 
seems strange that the officers didn’t know Al Smith. There are only 
three boathouses on the cut. The officers were directed there by the 
policemen and evidently knew where to go. If they did know him, it 
was unnecessary to bandcuff him, as he could be easily found. As to 


impossible to swim in the customs patrol uniforms, 
hold water. I personally knew Al Smith. He was 
formerly a mail carrier in the Detroit post office. He always drank, 
and the postmaster bere has warned him to stop drinking while on 
duty or steps would be taken toward his removal. He resigned from 
the Detroit force a long time ago and secured an appointment as 
rural carrier at Grosse Ile, Mich. He would have been due for retire- 
He was well liked by everyone. He made 
a little extra money by renting fishing boats. I believe that he would 
always have something around in the way of beer or liquor, but at 
the times that he called at the post office here he never said anything 
that would lead me to think that he had anything to do with the boot- 
leggers. I have been told that Suthbard and McNabb would stay out 
for 14 hours at a time, They started out this time at 8.30 in the 
morning and were still touring around at 10.50 at night. They liked 


which are tight 
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the work. Suthard is uneducated, and this work offered a great field 
for him in work which he thoroughly enjoys. They are both of an 
aggressive type, and would be in trouble at times unless restrained. He 


was let go March 15, 1930.” 
Statement of Norman McLean, Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
watchman, concerning his trouble with the customs patrol in January, 


1930, at the foot of Twenty-fourth Street, Detroit: 


“I am employed as watchman by the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Co. and was assigned last winter to the fvot of Twenty-fourth Street, 
where two of the large passenger boats were tied up for the winter. ‘The 
space between Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Streets along the river 


front and for a block back is owned by the city It and 
s used as a playground for the children by the department of recreation, 
except for a hundred-foot strip along the dock, which is rented by the 


is fenced in 


Itetroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. for their boats to tie-up at during 
the winter. On January 1, 1930, there was a heavy snow which melted 
a little later and left the ground soft. The wire gates couldn't be 


closed tight because of the snow, so I used a chain and padlock to keep 
them partially closed. My instructions were to keep the gates locked. 
The customs patrol men had accustomed to drive through from 
Twenty-fourth to Twenty-fifth Street, but I found that their car was 
cutting ruts in the soft ground, so I asked them leave their car 
le and walk in. The gates were open far enough to allow a man 
to pass and were held together by a chain. These customs patrol men 
were Sergeant MeNabb and Inspector McGuire. 
lock those gates and I will shoot off the lock 

locked to protect bootleggers.’ I answered, ‘If you got $10 from a boot- 
legger, you wouldn't come around here at all They got an ax from their 
car and broke off the lock. McNabb said, ‘ Just try and lock that gate 
again.” I said that I would as soon as I got a lock, and with that they 
handcuffed me and were going to lock me up. wait until I 
could call up, as They refused and 
took with They didn’t seem to know what to do with me. 
They drove around and talked to other customs patrols, and finally took 
me to the patrol base. I was allowed to call up Captain MacDonald, of 


been 


to 
outs! 


I said to 
the boats would be unprotected. 


me them. 


the Detroit & Cleveland, and he came down in a couple of hours. The 
lieutenant at the patrol base said to let me go, and promised Captain 
MacDonald that I would not be bothered again.” 


Statement of W 
Co 


K. Muir, general superintendent D 
foot of Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich., regarding 
of Twenty-fourth Street with the customs patrol: 


& C. Navigation 
trouble at the foot 


‘It was on January 4 or 5 that our watchman, McLean, was ar- 
rested by customs patrol men because he wouldn't let them drive 
through the passageway along the river front from Twenty-fourth to 
Twenty-fifth Street Our watchman was instructed to keep the gates 
locked, but the customs inspectors could walk through at any time. 
They broke open the gate, arrested our watchman, left over $1,000,000 
worth of property unprotected, left their post of duty all for a little 
matter which could have been adjusted in other ways the next day. 
When our man failed to ring his boxes the Still Alarm placed a man | 
in charge, otherwise our insurance would be canceled. I wrote to 
Colonel Pickert, collector of customs, and he agreed to look into the 
matter We have not been bothered since and seldom have trouble. 
We try to cooperate with the customs officials at all times.” 

Statement of Captain Meno, fleet captain for the D. & C. Navigation 
Ce regarding trouble with customs patrol men: 

m in charge of the boats when they tie up and supervise the 
londing of the freight. The eustoms patrol men used to drive through 
our warehouse and along the dock, endangering the freight that was 
piled around The docks and warehouse were crowded during the sum- 
mer, and there was only a narrow passageway. In driving through, | 
these patrol men would splash mud on the freight, and there was a 
great risk of their running into some of the cars awaiting shipment. I 
refused to allow them to drive through, but said that they could | 
walk sround all they like I am always willing to cooperate and have 
notified the customs base when I saw any bootleggers around.” 


Statement of Linus von Batchelder, customs-patrol inspector, Detroit, 
Mich., regarding trouble between D. & C. Navigation Co. watchman and 
customs-patrol inspector at the foot of Twenty-fourth Street, this city: 

“ Inspector MeGuire and Sergeant McNabb were the men who had 
that troubk The watchman wouldn't let them drive through the drive 
way because the ground was soft and driving cut up the roadway. The 
eustom men broke off the lock to the gate and arrested the watchman. 
They stopped me on my patrol and asked what I would do. 
headed for the police station to lock the watchman up. I advised them 
to let him go, as he hadn't done anything, or to call the base. They 
took the man to the base and the lieutenant let him go. McNabb is a 
good man and honest, but too excitable at times and goes to extremes. 


They were 


“It appears to me that Sergeant McNabb has a very aggressive dispo- 
sition, and from what I saw of Norman McLean, I judge that he is of 
the same type 
mutual agreement. I spoke to the D. & C. watchman, who alternates 
with MeLean, and he has had no troubk He says that he allows the 
ustoms-patrol men to open the gate themselves and leaves the key 
handy on the post. I think that Sergeant McNabb used poor judgment 


in forcing an issue which should be adjusted by his superiors.” 


They naturally would not get along nor come to any | 


McNabb said, ‘ Try and | 
I suppose you keep them | 
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of Linus von Batchelder, customs-patrol inspector, in 
regard to the “beating up” of a man on the east side by Sergeant 
McNabb in November or December, 1929: 

“The injured man was a lookout for one of the big bootleggers. 
There is no doubt of that. MeNabb and one of the other inspectors 
caught him, handcuffed him around a tree, and hit him, knocking out 
several teeth. They then put him in jail and on the next day the man 
was let go by J. Stanley Hurd, United States commissioner. There was 
no charge on which the man could be convicted. 

“I believe that Sergeant McNabb will get in trouble from time to 
time just as long as he is allowed to have a free hand, as his judgment 
is poor, although he undoubtedly is honest and an energetic worker.” 

There are inclosed two newspaper statements. 

You will appreciate that the commission can not undertake to pass 
upon the truth of the facts stated. 

sy direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun T. Doyue, Secretary. 


I have also had prepared a memorandum from the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce on the present laws governing the entry of small boats 
into American waters. It shows clearly that similar boats are 
exempted from the port at customhouses when they are not car- 


rying dutiable merchandise purchased abroad. The report is as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 


Washington, June 18, 1930. 
Memorandum for Mr. CLANCY. 


Referring to your telephone call in regard to the entry and clearanace 


| of small vessels on the Great Lakes, your attention is invited to the 


following : 
Section 4218, Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of August 20, 
912, reads as follows: 

“Every yacht, except those of 15 gross tons or under, visiting a for- 
eign country under the provisions of sections 4214, 4 and 4217 of 
the Revised Statutes shall, on her return to the United States, make 
due entry at the customhouse of the port at which on such return she 
shall arrive: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to exempt the master or person in charge of a yacht or vessel arriv- 
ing from a foreign port or place with dutiabie articles on board from 
reporting to the customs officer of the United States at the port or 
place at which said yacht or vessel shall arrive, and deliver it to said 
officer a manifest of all dutiable articles brought from a foreign country 
in such yachts or vessels.” 

Section 441 of the tariff act of 1922 in enumerating the vessels not 


O15 
215, 


| required to enter includes the following: 


j 





} 
| 


“(3) Yachts of 15 gross tons or under not permitted by law to carry 
merchandise or passengers for hire.” 

Section 459 of the tariff act of 1922 reads as follows: 

“Imports from contiguous countries—Report: The master of any 
vessel of less than 5 net tons carrying merchandise, and the person in 
charge of any vehicle arriving in the United States from contiguous 
country, shall immediately report his arrival to the customs officer at 
the port of entry or customhouse which shall be nearest to the place at 
which such vessel or vehicle shall cross the boundary line or shall 
enter the territorial waters of the United States, and if such vessel or 
vehicle have on board any merchandise, shall produce to such customs 


| officer a manifest as required by law, and no such yessel or vehicle 


shal] proceed farther inland nor shall discharge or land any merchan- 
dise, passengers, or baggage without receiving a permit therefor from 
such customs officer. The master of any such vessel, or the person in 
charge of any such vehicle who fails to report arrival in the United 
States as required by the provisions of this section shall be subject to 
a fine of $100 for each offense, and if any merchandise or baggage is 
unladen or discharged from any such vessel or vehicle without a permit 
therefor the same, together with the vessel or vehicle in which imported, 
shall be subject to forfeiture.” 


A. J. Tyrer, Commissioner, 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call attention to 
the fact that this is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I hope the gentleman will not press his 
request at this time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the Naval Affairs Committee has the call to-day and they 
have a great many important bills, and I trust the gentleman 
will withdraw his request. : 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman 
that later on during the session to-day, if I have time to yield in 
general debate, I will be pleased to yield to the gentleman 15 or 
20 minutes. 


Mr. ELLIS. Can the gentleman do that to-day? 
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Mr. BRITTEN. I can not tell that now, but later on it may 
develop that I will be able to do so, 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a speech in my system that 
I want to extricate.aft the earliest possible moment. If it is not 
convenient at this time and it will expedite business to have the 
speech made later in the day, of course, I shall not press my 
request. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman that I will be 
pleased to yield to him later in the day if it is possible. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman does not encourage me very 
much as to the possibilities. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am trying to encourage the gentleman as 
much as possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think he 
should entertain such a request at this time. 

PROMOTION OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE LINE OF THE NAVY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
The Clerk will call the list of committees. 

Mr. BRITTEN (when the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 1190) to regu- 
late the distribution and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
against the consideration of the bill, because it does not comply 
with the Ramseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the report of the committee does not comply with the Ramseyer 
rule, 

Mr. PATTERSON. And I reserve the right to object to the 
unanimous-consent request of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. This is an amendment to existing law, and 
the existing law is not set out in the report. 

Mr. GARNER. If it is not set out in the report it is a clear 
violation of the rule. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The bill itself complies with the Ramseyer 
law. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the report does not comply with it. 

Mr. GARNER. The Ramseyer rule applies to the report. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I contend that the bill is a part 
of the report by reference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Ramseyer rule provides: 


Whenever a committee reports a bill or a joint resolution repealing or 
amending any statute or part thereof it shall include in its report or 
in an accompanying document— 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof which is proposed to be 
repealed ; and 

2) A comparative print of that part of the bill or joint resolution 
making the amendment and of the statute or part thereof proposed to 
be amended, showing by stricken-through type and italics, parallel 
columns, or other appropriate typographical devices the omissions and 
insertions proposed to be made. 


The Chair will notice that this bill does more than one 
thing—it not only repeals the proviso as found in section 1 but 
it goes on and provides for substantive legislation amending 
and repealing existing law. 

The purpose of the rule was to aid members of the House 
in being able to determine, without searching the statutes, 
wherein the proposed legislation amends existing law. 

This bill is a very extensive bill in many of its provisions. 
All throughout it changes existing law. Granting, for the sake 
of argument, as far as the first section goes, that the House 
would be informed as to what is purported to be done, other 
parts of the bill do not earry such information. This is a 
most flagrant violation of the rules, it seems to me. 

Mr. COLLINS. And section 10 clearly violates the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Section 9 of the bill provides: 


The provision in the act approved August 29, 1916, prescribing maxi- 
mum age limits for the promotion of captains, commanders, and lieu- 
tenant commanders is hereby repealed. 


The fact that the provision just read is not set out in the 
report violates the rule to such an extent that the Chair is 
obliged to sustain the point of order. 

The Chair sustains the point of order, and the bill auto 


mitically is referred to the committee for a report in accord- 
ance with the rules. 
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ADJUSTING THE SALARIES OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY BAND 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10880) 
adjusting the saluries of the Naval Academy Band. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Be it enacted, etc., That the Naval Academy Band shall hereafter con- 
sist of one leader with the pay and allowances of a lieutenant, senior 
grade, United States Navy; one secona teader with the pay and allow- 
ances of a warrant officer; and of such enlisted men and in such ratings 
as may be assigned to that band by the Navy Department: Provided, 
That the ratings and the proportionate distribution among the ratings 
of the enlisted men shall be substantially the same as in the Navy 
Band: Provided further, That the leader, assistant leader, and the 
enlisted men of the Naval Academy Band shall be entitled to the same 
benefits in respect to pay, emoluments, and retirement arising from 
longevity, reenlistment, and length of service as are or hereafter may 
become applicable to other officers and enlisted men of the Navy. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the report on this bill violates the so-called Ramseyer rule 
in that it does not furnish the information required by that 
rule. It dees not state what is sought to be amended by this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair does not find in this bill a repeal or amendment of 
any statute whatever. Therefore the Chair rules that the 
Ramseyer rule does not apply in this case. 

This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House automatically re- 
solves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Hooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAmsriLr}. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, while this bill is denoted 
as one to adjust the salaries of the Nava! Academy Band, it is 
in fact a bill designed to remove a legislative tangle so as to 
give the Navy Department the authority to place the band on 
the same status as the Navy Band here in Washington. 

By this bill, if enacted into law, the Navy Department will 
have the right to assign to that band such enlisted men as it 
deems proper and to establish the ratings of the men, 

It does not interfere with the rights and prerogatives of the 
Joint Pay Committee recently created by Congress, as the fune- 
tion of that committee will be to fix the pay basis for the 
existing ratings of the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
other services. 

This bill received the unanimous indorsement of the Com 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and its relation to the probable action 
of the Joint Pay Committee was considered, and this legislation 
was deemed necessary, regardless of what action might be 
taken by the Joint Pay Committee in its adjustment of the pay 
of the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and the allied 
services. 

By an act of July 11, 1919, the complement of the Naval 
Academy Band was fixed by law as: 1 leader; 1 second leader; 
1 drum major; 45 musicians, first class; 27 musicians, second 
class. 

By an act of March 4, 1925, the band was brought under the 
joint service pay act of June 10, 1922, and the pay of the band 
was so fixed by that act, with the result, however, that the com 
plement of the band and its ratings were restricted by the act 
of July 11, 1919, to 45 musicians of the first class and 27 mu- 
sicians of the second class. 

As the Navy Department said, in the hearing on this bill, this 
has created a very rigid situation in that the act of July 11, 1919, 
created a given number of musicians of specified Classes, and no 
promotion can be made unless vacancies exist, and no transfers 
can be made to the band unless vacancies exist. “It is a dis- 
advantage when it comes to putting good men there.” This bill 
was drafted by the Navy Department on the request of the chair- 
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man of the committee, and has its approval. The effect will be 
to place the Naval Academy Band on the same status as the 
Navy Band and the legislation is necessary, regardless of any 
action taken by the Joint Pay Committee. 

The Joint Pay Committee will, I assume, take the rating of 
the officers and enlisted men as they stand and as they are fixed 
by law, and will propose legislation to increase or decrease the 
pay of the respective ratings. That is to say, they will take the 
grade or rating of the officers as they find them, such as ensigns, 
lieutenants, lieutenant commanders, commanders, captains, and 
admirals, and determine if the pay in the respective grades or 
ratings should be increased or reduced. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman spoke about the increase 
or the decrease. Does he think this committee is going to do any 
decreasing to amount to anything? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I do not care to prophesy as to what the 
Joint Pay Committee will do. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I admit it would be a rather hazardous 
thing to do. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Then they will take the enlisted personnel 
of the Navy, such as apprentice seamen ; 
seaman, first class; petty officers and chief petty officers, and 
arrive at the same determination. 

It is hardly possible that the Joint Pay Committee will re- 
construct the grades and ratings of the officers and enlisted men. 
To do so would be to rewrite a tremendous amount of legisla- 
tion. Unless you allow your legislative committee to propose 
legislation to correct this legislative tangle, which exists so far 
as the Naval Academy Band is concerned, then we are going to 
have this band left out of the picture as it was when the joint 
iy act of June 10, 1922, was passed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is not the only effect of this bill 
to put the Naval Academy Band on the same rating as the 
Navy Band here in Washington? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. That is what we propose by the bill, and 
that is all it proposes to do. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are trying to have this Naval 
Academy Band have identically the same rating along with 
the Navy Band here in Washington. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. That is it exactly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What is it that is so urgent about this 
that it cun not wait until the Joint Pay Committee makes its 
report? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. The Joint Pay Committee will not take 
into consideration the legislation which created this band. It 
will take into consideration the personnel as they find it, and 
the grades as they find them and determine the question as to 
whether the pay is too small or too great. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would it not be well to wait until after 
their report is made and see what they do, or, if you do not do 
that, there will be lots of this special legislation just like this 
and the gentleman from Georgia must know that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is not anything for the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to get excited about. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not any more excited than is the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are merely trying to do justice 
to these two organizations, and the Joint Pay Committee has no 
jurisdiction over the ratings. The Joint Pay Committee deals 
with nothing in the world but the question of pay. It naturally 
follows that you must have your rating correct before you can 
bring in your bill to fix the pay. There is no assurance that the 


Joint Pay Committee will increase the pay of the Naval Acad- 


emy Band or of the Navy Band. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
not do it. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. 
of my time. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
sition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs who desires recognition in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any gentle 
man on the committee is opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Idaho in opposition for one hour, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, in February of this year the 
Congress passed a joint resolution authorizing a Joint Pay Com- 
mittee to be appointed, representing the Senate and the House 
for the purpose of considering and reporting back to Congress 
possible legislation touching the question of pay for several 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in oppo- 
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seamen, second Class; | 





And there is no assurance that they will | 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder | 
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services, including the very service to which reference is made 
in the bill now before the committee. At different times during 
the last several months it has been my duty, as I saw it, to call 
the attention of the House to the action of the Naval Legislative 
Committee in reporting bills seeking to do precisely the thing in 
part that the Congress has asked the joint committee to do, 
namely, to report to the Congress a program involving pay of 
military and kindred services with the thought of bringing 
about harmony and equality in pay within the services. 

One of the greatest difficulties that confronts that committee 
to-day is in meeting inequalities that exist in the different serv- 
ices with which the committee is concerned. The general policy 
that has been followed by Congress for years of reporting and 
considering propositions of like character at different times has 
led to that very situation. A bill is reported, for instance, by 
the Military Affairs Committee which provides certain condi- 
tions, certain benefits, pay, retirement, promotion, for certain 
branches of the Army. Under the proposed bill it may be that 
conditions will be better than the conditions established for the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. These other 
services immediately seek to enjoy similar benefits. If they 
ean not be included within the same bill, they do not oppose. 
They are delighted to permit the bill to pass, even though a 
more fayored condition be given to the Army than to them- 
selves, with the thought that in the very next Congress they 
will come forward and ask for readjustment so that they may 
receive the benefits of that preferred service. That is the prob- 
lem that is confronting us in considering the pay bill at this 
time—the conflict that has been wrought in laws through spe- 
cial legislation being brought before the Congress and passed, 
pertaining to one activity, to one service, regardless of other 
services, and then the demand on the part of other services that 
their conditions be brought up to equal the conditions of the 
preferred class. 

If the Members of the House will read the report that has 
been submitted in support of this bill, they will at once recog- 
nize the vice at which I am directing the attention of the 
House. In what respect does the report justify and upon what 
does it base the pay bill for the Naval Academy? Upon the 
theory that under present law we are paying more to some 
other band. That is the point. We are paying more, so the 
report says, to the Navy Band, and we are paying more to the 
Marine Band. In other words, we are attempting to do by 
piecemeal that which will come up to plague us when some 
other institution of similar character feels that we are not 
providing for its members as liberally as we are providing for 
some other branch. 

Instead of waiting until the time when we can report out a 
bill which will take care of all such conditions, the Committee 
on Naval Affairs now reports out a bill proposing to do by 
piecemeal that which has been given to the joint committee to do, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Has the Joint Pay Committee juris- 
diction to do what this bill does? 

Mr. FRENCH. In the main it has. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then why did the gentleman seek 
yesterday to give the joint committee similar jurisdiction? The 
Joint Pay Committee has no authority at all to deal with the 
rating of any service but has to deal exclusively with the ques- 
tion of pay. No committee except a legislative committee has 
the right to submit to Congress anything except the rates. 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not agree with that at all. If the Joint 
Pay Committee has any responsibility whatever, it has the re- 
sponsibility to report out just such propositions as are involved 
in large part in the bill now pending before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho has used 6 
minutes and yields back 54 minutes, The gentleman from Wis- 
consin is recognized for 54 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the closing hours of the 
session, while the temperature in this Chamber is very agreeable 
for long-distance speaking, nevertheless I would not offend by 
attempting to take up all the time at my disposal. And yet I 
think in justice to the membership of this committee, in view of 
the controversy between the Naval Committee and the Joint Pay 
Committee, it is well to consider whether the contention of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencn] is well taken or not; 
whether this bill, if it is passed, will not be primarily a pay 
promotion bill. 

I have heard on certain occasions murmurs of criticism 
against the Committee on Military Affairs, of which I am a 
member. But the Committee on Military Affairs from the very 
beginning, and particularly since this Congress decreed that we 
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would not provide for any increase, either directly or indirectly, | 
awaiting the report of the Joint Pay Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has refrained from reporting any 
bill for promotion involving increased pay. We think that the 
will of the House should be observed, and the committee has 
adopted a legislative program in effect that all matters per- 
taining to promotion and increased pay in the Army and Navy | 
aud Marine Corps and the other allied services shall be sus- 
pended until the report of the joint 

What does this bill do? This bill was reported from the | 
Navy Department before the Congress made its recommendation 
and decision that we should suspend all matters of promotion 
and increased pay until the report of that joint committee was 
made. This bill, of course, is one of those bills that arise out of 
the propinquity of Congress to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
The Committee on Military Affairs are rather fortunate, in that 
we are farther remote from the Military Academy than the 
Members from Maryland are from the Naval Academy. 

Before we created the joint committee this bill in substance 
was referred to the Navy Department. The department has 
reported rather adversely to this bill in its present form. The 
department recommends that the Naval Academy Band should 
have one leader with the pay and allowances of a lieutenant of 
the senior grade, but 
recommendation of the Navy Department, in that it says there 
shall be also a second leader with the pay and allowances of 
the junior grade. I challenge the members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to say I am in error in that assertion, If anyone 
claims that I am in error [ will read from the report supporting 
my position. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. The bill to which the gentleman refers is 
one of the original bills introduced. The present bill meets the 
approval of the Navy Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the Recorp that goes 
to show that, or in the report that supports the position of the 
author of this bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I know the gentleman from Wisconsin al- 
ways desires to be fair. The fact is that there was an original 
hill introduced to do this unimportant thing, and that is to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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| increased rank 


this bill goes directly in the face of the | 


give the Naval Academy Band the same component parts that | 
the Navy Band and the Marine Band have, only a lesser num- | 


ber. That original bill was submitted to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and it came back to the committee with an adverse 
recommendation; that is, the department recommended against 
that particular bill. Then, by request of the Committee on 


Naval Affairs, the Navy Department prepared the bill which is | 


now before the House. We have no recommendation from the 


department on this bill, but I will say that the Navy De- | 
partment prepared this bill and is in favor of its passage. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am rather surprised at that statement 
in view of the letter of the Acting Secretary of the Navy, under 
date of January 11 of this year, which letter controverts the 
position of the gentleman. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Speaking about flexibility in the Navy 
Band and lack of flexibility in the Naval Academy Band, Admiral 
Leigh, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, said at the hearing: 

We have that flexibility in the Navy Band. Our hands are not tied 
as to ratings we put in the Navy Band. This Naval Academy Band is 
the only place anywhere in the Navy, so far as I know, where it 
specifies that certain ratings shall make up the unit. 


Admiral Leigh had in mind when he made that statement the 
act of July 11, 1919, which made the complement of the band 


as 45 musicians of the first class and 27 musicians of the 
second class. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say in all seriousness to the 


membership of this House that if I thought the House would 
not recognize the mandate that the House gave to the Joint 
Committee on Pay to determine what should be the pay of the 
respective services of all the various’ activities of the Govern- 
ment, I would have taken it upon myself to determine whether 
this pay bill is on a parity or disparity with the Army Band at 
West Point. However, the incident exemplifies the rivalry 
between the respective services. We are trying to get away 
from it in the joint pay bill. The Committee on Military Affairs 
has conformed to the action of Congress in not reporting any 
promotion bill 

When you say that the leader shall get the pay of a lieutenant 
of the junior grade, and the joint committee is going to pass 
upon the salary of that junior grade, you can see readily that 
this a pay bill direct. I do not think this House should 
affront the sincere and serious efforts being made by the Joint 


is 


| Members 
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Committee on Pay, of which the distinguished gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu] is chairman, by passing legislation that will 
violate the fundamentals of the work of that joint committee 
What is $15,0007 Very little in these days when we are appro 
priating millions and hundreds of millions; but that committee 
will take up the question as to the pay of the leader of this 
band, the pay of the leader of the Marine Corps Band, the pay 


| of the leader of the Army Band, in connection with their work. 
comrittee is made. 


When we know nothing of the respective pay for these other 
services, why should we now, when we have delegated that 
authority to a committee which has authority to do that work, 
take it away from them and embarrass them? I think it 
most inopportune for us to launch into that question. This is 
essentially a question to provide for increased pay, by providing 
for the leader and second leader of the Naval 
Academy Bund. I think this matter could well deferred 
until the report of the joint committee, 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. FrencH] suggested in various ways that this legislation 
should not be passed, because it conflicted completely with the 
resolution that was passed by the House providing for the Joint 
Pay Committee to do certain things; that is, to adjust the pay 
and allowances of enlisted and commissioned personnel of the 
Navy. This legislation does something which that committee of 
which the gentleman from Idaho is chairman has nothing what 
ever todo. It provides that the make-up of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy Band shall be of a certain character—musicians, some 
band masters, some first-class musicians, some second-class mu- 
sicians, a leader, or two leaders. The gentlemun’s committee 
has nothing on earth to do with the size or character of that 
band; but if this legislation is enacted into law, the gentleman's 
committee will later on adjust the pay for the various grades 
provided in this bill. There is no conflict between what we are 
attempting to do to-day and what the gentleman is going to do 
next year or 5 or 10 years from now, depending on how seriously 
he and his committee block that very much desired legislation. 

If the gentleman's committee never meets, if it does not adjust 
the pay and allowances of the Navy for 5 or 10 years, then, of 
course, this bill does increase the salaries temporarily to a very 
small degree. It does so indirectly, because it provides for 
certain ratings, first-class musicians, certain second-class mu- 
sicians, who are governed by the pay of the Navy, and the gen- 
tleman’s committee may fit at some future date to raise 
that pay, or it may see fit to reduce that pay; but certainly 
the gentleman's committee has no right to determine how many 
ratings there shall be in the Naval Academy Band. 

I will read to you the resolution which created the gentle- 
man’s committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. In a moment, as soon as I have time to re 
fresh the gentleman’s memory on the resolution which created 
the gentleman’s committee: 


Be 


is 


see 


it resolved, etc., That a joint committee, to be composed of five 
of the to appointed by the Vice President, 
five Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed | 
Speaker— 

What shall they do? They shall make-— 


An investigation and report 
to their respective Houses— 
On what ?— 
relative to the readjustment of the 
missioned and enlisted personnel of 
the title of this joint resolution. 


Senate, be and 


yy the 


recommendations by bill or otherwise 


pay and allowances of 


the several 


the com- 
services mentioned in 

Nothing is said about reassigning officers and men. Nothing 
is said about limiting the number of officers and men—any place 
in the Navy. This bill might increase the number of musicians 
in the Naval Academy Band by 10 or 12, or it might reduce the 
number. That would not be in conflict with the gentleman's 
committee at all. That pay committee has been created for the 
purpose of reporting to the House its recommendations on the 
pay and allowances of the enlisted personnel and of the commis- 
sioned personnel. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. The resolution which 


the gentleman has just 


read, and which became law, passed the Senate, cume over to 
the House, and was reported to the floor of the House by the 
Rules Committee and passed the House. I want to read the 
joint resolution which the Rules Committee reported in the 
Seventieth Congress but which did not pass, and it is this: 
House Joint Resolution 430, Seventieth Congress 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee, to be composed of five Mem 

bers of the Senate, to be appointed by the Vice lresident, and five 
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Members of the House 
of the House of 


recommendations, by 


CONGRESSIONAL 


of Representatives, to be 


Represe ntatives, 


appointed by the 
shall make an investigation 
bill or otherwise, to their respective 


Speaker 
and report 
Hous 
And mark this— 
to the rank, promotion, 


and enlisted pet 


pay, 
mnel of the 


resolution 


and allowances of the commis- 
several services mentioned in the 
s joint 


In other 
de to vive 


motion, 


words, in the Seventieth Congress an effort was 
the joint committee jurisdiction over rank, pro- 
pay, and allowances. That jurisdiction was denied, 
and the Congress passed a resolution in the Seventy-first Con- 
zress 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
not that exactly what was sought the other day in the so-called 
Reed resolution? 

Mr. HALE. The Reed resolution, if the gentleman pleases, 
very carefully and very cutely endeavors to put back into the 
joint committee authority over the subject of promotion, which 
the Congress denied a year ago. And may 
the Reed resolution seeks, apparently 
have a commission of representatives from the three services to 
make an investigation as to the subject of promotion. May I 
that the gentleman from Idaho ought 
know, | have no doubt, that in 1927 a committee just like the 
one he seeks to have appointed by the Reed resolution was ap- 
pointed, The representative from the Navy, Admiral Camp- 
bell, the representative from the Marine Corps, General Fuller, 


Ray 


gated the whole subject and made a report, which is contained 
in House Naval Affairs Committee Document No. 3, December 
1, 1927. The report was this: 

The investigs the board have brought forcibly to its notice 
the many differences among the three services in the organization, com- 


position of personnel, character of duties, existing personnel systems, 
and 


tions of 


other factors 
Differences, if you please. 
These do 


conditions 


not 
above 


prevent the 
set forth 
attempt 


end sought. 
That is, 


Similar 


desired establishment of the necessary 
They do indicate, however, that in many 
respects an to achieve results by identical means 


eat the 


results in all the services must frequently be attained in 
different means peculiarly adapted to internal conditions. In 
general the most satisfactory coordination will be accomplished by each 
of the services working In its own way toward the common end. The 
recommendations herein made are predicated upon such foundation. 


Mr. BRITTEN. 


each by 


I now yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman read the resolution creating 
the Joint Pay Committee and endeavors to have the House 
understand that the pending bill does not conflict with the 
duties imposed upon that joint committee. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Except as I have indicated. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Did not the gentleman state a mo- 
ment ago, in answer to an inquiry I made of him, that it did? 

Mr. FRENCH. In response to the gentleman from Georgia 
a moment ago I indicated very definitely my judgment that this 
bill contravenes the authority placed upon the joint pay com- 
mittee, The gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, however, rests his insistence that it does not upon cer- 
tain provisions carried in the first few lines of the bill. If he 
will go on further and read the bill he will find it provides for 
the ratings and pay of such enlisted men as may be assigned to 
that band by the Navy Department. It provides further: 


That the ratings and the proportionate distribution among the ratings 
of the enlisted men shall be substantially the same as in the Navy 
Band 


If that is not fixing the pay specifically, what would he sug- 
gest that could make it more definite? I submit that the lan- 
guage could hardly be clearer. The language says that the pay 
of these men—and most of them are of the type to which I have 
referred, not alone one band leader with his assistant but the 
most of the band—and it says that the pay shall be practically 
the same as that of the Navy Band. The section follows on with 
these words: 


That the leader, second leader, and the enlisted men of the Naval 
Academy Band shall be entitled to the same benefits in respect to pay, 
emoluments, and retirement arising from longevity, reenlistment, and 
length of service as are or hereafter may become applicable to other 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy. 


restricting the jurisdiction strictly to pay and allowances. | upon the gentleman’s committee, There is no question about 


If the gentleman will permit, is | 


to know, and does | 


would de- | 


would defeat the end sought by the Reed resolution. | 
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In other words, granting—which I do not grant at all—that 
the first two illustrations used by the gentlemen might be sub- 
ject matter within the jurisdiction of his committee, nine-tenths 
of the matter involved here is on the subject matter that has to 
do with the problem that you have charged the joint committee 
with the responsibility of considering. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I ask the gentleman a question before 
he sits down? Will not the joint committee give consideration 


| to the future pay and allowances of the men affected by this 


bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. The committee is endeavoring to give con- 
sideration to every phase of the problem. 

Mr. BRITTEN. So that the pay of these men finally devolves 


that, is there? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. The pay that will be fixed will 
depend upon the action the Congress may take. Your Joint 
Pay Committee has been charged with the responsibility of 
reporting either legislation or making a report to the Congress, 


| and by the introduction of this bill you are seeking, two months 
I say further, that | 
as its main object, to | 


after the committee has been appointed and authorized, to 
come in and, by piecemeal, take charge of and pass upon a 


| part of the very work you have charged this committee with 


the responsibility of considering. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In part, I agree with the gentleman. So 
far as the fixing of pay is concerned, his committee has juris- 
diction. I will go even further than that and say that, 
although we have reported this bill within two months after 


a . 4 d im : | the committee was arranged for by the resolution just read, 
and the representative from the Army, General King, investi- | my personal impression is that two years from now we could 


still report this bill without having had any action from him 
or his committee. That is my impression of the activity of 
the committee. 

Let me go a little further. Let me suggest to the House 
how really important this bill is that these gentlemen are 
making such a great fuss about. The legislation does provide 
for certain ratings, certain bandmasters and certain first and 
second class musicians. Let me tell the House what their pay 
is. There are 20 musicians, first class, base pay $72 a month. 
Think of it! That may be too much money, in the estima- 
tion of the gentleman from Idaho, to pay a man who probably 
has a wife and four or five children living at Annapolis. 
Twenty-three first musicians, base pay $84 a month. It is 
jarring to some Members of this House to think of raising 
these salaries. It is terrible to think that we are now con- 
templating this very serious legislation that raises the salary 
of a man with, perhaps, a family, from $72 a month or $84 a 
month. In these two ratings there are 43 men. Then we have 
20 bandmasters with a base pay of $99 a month. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman answer a question 
there? 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. DOWELL. What do they actually receive? 

Mr. BRITTEN. It depends upon their length of service; 
but suppose they get twice $72 or twice $84, after 10 or 12 
years of service, no gentleman on the floor of the House should 
say that is too much. Most of these men are married and 
have families, I will say to the gentleman. : 

Mr. DOWELL. There is not any question about 
amount——— 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
about that. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
information. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I realize that. The report I have before me 
does not disclose those facts, because the ratings and the 
musicians themselves change places from time to time. A man 
may be in the Naval Academy Band to-day and next year he 
may not be in the service at all, and some new man may come 
in and be a first-class musician or a musician of the second class 
with a different rating. His pay and allowances, of course, are 
based first on his base pay, which may be $72 or $84 or $99 a 
month. Then in addition to that in each pay period he gets an 
increased amount. 

Mr. DOWELL. Of course, everyone knows they can not live 
on the base pay. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; but they start on the base pay. 

Mr. DOWELL. And I was trying to find out how much the 
total amount would be. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman-that I do not 
know what they get, and if we had a report that was made 
several months ago it would perhaps not be accurate to-day. 

Mr. BOWMAN. How does it compare with the other bands? 

Mr. BRITTEN. They get less. 


Certainly. 


the 
Oh, no. I know how the gentleman feels 


I am simply asking the question for 
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Mr. GAMBRILL. If the gentleman will yield, I think I can 
answer the question of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. If we consider this subject from the basis 


of the pay of the Naval Academy Band, I will say there are 45 | 


musicians of the first class, who receive a base pay at the 
present time of $84 a month, and they have 27 musicians, second 
class, who receive a base pay of $60 a month. If they are put 
upon the same status as the Navy Band here in Washington, 
there will be 11 musicians who will receive a base pay of 
$126 per month, 20 musicians who will receive a base pay of 
$99 per month, 23 first musicians who will receive a base pay 
of $84 a month, and 20 musicians who will receive a base pay 
of $72 a month. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That does not answer the question of the 
gentleman from Iowa at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman wants to know what they 
get for service. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Corp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I ask unanimous consent that the time at my disposal be 
transferred to the gentleman from Idaho [|Mr. Frenca]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill, in the first place, does not change—raise or lower—the 
pay of any rating or grade at present established. They all 
remain exactly as they are in the existing law until such time 
as the joint committee shall report to this Congress and this 
Congress shall pass some modification or change of that pay. 

This bill merely provides how many men of each grade or 


I think my statement answers the question 


rating, in accordance with the present established pay scale, | 


shall be the component parts of this Naval Academy Band. 
Second, with regard to the question of the individual's pay, 
each man, when he joins that band, joins it in a given rating 
and gets for his first five years the base pay of that grade or 
rating. After 20 years of continuous service his base pay will 
be increased by approximately 40 per cent—I think, exactly 40 
per cent—but that does not come until the fourth pay period. 


This bill does not seek and does not actually change the pay of | 
any rating anywhere in the service. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COYLE. Gladly. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. In answer to the question of the gentle- 


man from Iowa, a musician who has served five years at $60 a | 


month would get about $6 a month more. 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 
end of five years. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I regret 
exceedingly to see the distinguished gentleman from Idaho, 
whom I generally follow, and who has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Treasury, waste his time to-day on a 
$3-a-week increase for the musicians at Annapolis. 
neath him. 
opposition to some other bills, but this has nothing to do with 
the functions of his committee or of the joint commission of 
which he is a member. 


Why, gentlemen, do you want to maintain a band at Annap- 


olis or do you not? You must understand that the band at 
Annapolis is just as necessary a part of the personnel as the 
faculty and the officers detailed there. The Annapolis Band 
must so far as possible be split up into three bands. There are 
three battalions of cadets, and every afternoon or morning the 
battalions drill separately, and the band is split into three 
bands. 

Besides each musician must be able to double in strings and 
brass. That means he must be able to play in the band and 
also play in the orchestra. 

The only way to get musicians is to go out and enlist them 
from the profession; you can not transfer a sailor from the 
boiler room or the deck to the band, you can not transfer a 
man from the radio room and put him in the band. We need 
professional men. Take the market for musicians. You can 
not get a good musician to live in Annapolis on $60 a month. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
that? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Suppose they get quarters allowance; 


what are you going to do? Let me say to the gentleman from 
Alabama 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
LXXII——700 


Where does the gentleman get his $607 


He gets an increase of 10 per cent at the | 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


It is be |} 
I am glad to follow the gentleman from Idaho in | 


Do they not get anything in addition to | 
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| Mr. LAGUARDIA. On page 4 of the report it says $60 a 
month, but suppose he gets $84 a month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On page 3, the compensation is stated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am talking about the present pay at 
Annapolis; that is what we are trying to bring them up to. 
| The gentleman is reading from page 3, the pay of the Navy 
| Band. 
| Now, take for instance $84 basic pay, $21 a week. Suppose 

the musician does have quarters allowance. Do you think 
that he could support a family on $21 a week? Is that proper 

pay to give a professional man working for the United States 
Government? Why, if he plays in an orchestra in Washington 
he gets a salary of $80 a week. Why, the porters whe do the 
! cleaning up around the Capitol get more than that. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is beyond the question—there are 
two phases to this matter, one pointed out by the gentleman 
from Idaho. The gentleman from Idaho has not gotten in wrong 
many times in this House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is wrong this time. 

Mr. PATTERSON, How many of these men have families? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They nearly all have families, and they 
must be good musicians. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think it would be fair to say that 60 or 
70 per cent of these men are married. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. The younger men come in 
and enlist in the lower grade and after learning the profession 
go out and in order to keep the men in you have to give a living 
wage. The gentleman from Alabama has stood consistently 
for giving a living wage. You have a Navy Band, and you have 
an Annapolis Band, and all this bill seeks to do is to bring the 
band at Annapolis up to the level of the other band in the same 
service. 

Otherwise you will never be able to get aby musicians for 
the Annapolis Band, and that band is necessary to the work 
of the academy. As I said before, they split it into three, 
one with each battalion. Further, they furnish all the or- 
chestra music for the academy. I appeal to the gentleman from 
Idaho to drop this picayune matter and favor this bi'l and 
get on to some of the big things that are coming on this 
afternoon. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Parrerson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I am very much interested in the statement of my 
good friend from New York [Mr. LaGuarpiA], with whom I 
have voted on almost every question affecting the workingmen 
in this country, but I think he is trying to bring forth in this 
case a question that is not the real issue. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is to these poor women who are trying 
to buy shoes for the kids. It may be a matter of principle to 
| Members of Congress, but it is not to them. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I declive to yield further. Of course, I 
am not a pacifist, and I do not rise in the spirit of a pacifist. 
I believe in fighting at the proper time, but I say now that if 
we follow some gentlemen on the floor of this House in regard 
to the Navy, we will be spending $750,000,000 a year to carry 
on the Navy, and no one will deny that—not even the gentle 
man from New York. There is a fundamental question involved 
here. We have appointed a committee to study the whole rate 
and pay schedule of the Army and Navy and bring in a report. 
When this report is brought in, then it will be time enough for 
the smiling and genial gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren] 
to come forward with some bill to rectify any discrimination 
| that he might think would follow. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to ask the gentleman a question 
myself. What has become of the conference the gentleman 

proposed to carry on between the House of Commons in Eug- 
land and Congress in the United States—I believe it was to 
| arrange a reduction in naval armament? And now, whenever 
the President of the United States, who is sincerely trying to 

reduce the Navy expense and maintain parity in cooperation 

with other gentlemen, like the distinguished gentleman from 

Idaho {[Mr. Frencu]}, brings forth a suggestion, the gentleman 
comes in with a proposition and says that any reduction of 

armament means to build up to the limit of that agreement 
| and does not mean to build as low as conditions for safety and 
| national security will permit. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

|. Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman think the United States 
| Government ought to live up to an agreement it might make 

with the British Government? 

| Mr. PATTERSON. Absolutely. 

| Mr. BRITTEN. That is all that I am in favor of. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. We are getting beside the issue here, but 
We seem to have plenty of time to discuss this question. Does 
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the gentleman feel that any agreement we may have to limit | 
armaments—I want to put the gentleman on record—not to | 
build beyond a certain point, means that it is mandatory to | 
build to the limit? | 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; it is not mandatory at all. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That answers my question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Lei me ask the gentleman a question about | 
this bill 

Mr. PATTERSON. All right. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the gentleman convinced from the argu- 


menis that 
FRENCH's 





he has heard up to the present moment, 
committee is authorized to establish or 
Classifications in the various branches of the Navy? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No; I am not convinced of that, but I 
am convinced that they are studying this pay and rate question, 
and we should not bring in a number of these little bills as 
have been brougbt in from time to time—we had one or two on 
the Consent Calendar the other day—to raise the pay of differ- 
eit people. The gentleman admits that this is an indirect pay 
raise. What else is it? It is brought in before this study is 
completed, 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will not say that it is an indirect pay raise. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman did say so on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
intended to say. 


that Mr. 
rearrange 


























































































































I did; but I will tell the gentleman what I 
I intended this, that it does take more money 
out of the Treasury than is now taken out of the Treasury for 


pay of the Navy by eleven or twelve or thirteen thousand dollars 
a year. 



























































Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman knows that this is a pay in- 
crense, 
Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 








LAGUARDIA] makes the point that that is all there is to it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me make this clear in the gentleman's 
mind. This does provide for certain additional rating in the 
Navy Band, and then, if certain men ultimately get those rat- 
ings those ratings are a little higher than the present ratings, 
and in that way if a musician in the band to-day remains in the 
band and gets this new rating from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, his pay is raised, but no rate is raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
minutes, 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not think the gentleman is enlighten- 
ing the House along that line. We all understand that it is a 
scheme to raise these men now, and then whenever they get 
along with the study and they are recognized in a certain grade 
they will be raised more, and then if there are any little raises 
left off and the gentleman from Illinois thinks they ought not 
to have been left off, he will bring in another bill to accomplish 
that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In a ease as worthy as this one you may be 
sure that the gentleman from Illinois will bring in such a bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report of the committee brought to the 
House says that if this bill becomes a law the pay of the Naval 
Academy Band will be substantially the same as the Navy Band. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to get a little farther along with 
my statement. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Has the gentleman considered the psycho- 
logical effect of music upon the human mind? 

Mr. PATTERSON. We are not going into a discussion of 
music. I am a great one to listen to it myself. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does the gentleman think that music is essen- 
tial in carrying out the objects of the academy? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Oh, I like to get out in the morning and 
hear the birds sing, but I decline to yield further. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Just this further question. 

Mr. PATTERSON. All right. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does the gentleman not think it would be 
exceedingly difficult for a man to get up the proper amount 
of steam and wind, so as to be properly compensated, and that 
he would not be able to do it, to play these horns on $15 a 
week? 

Mr. PATTERSON. This has nothing to do with music. This 
is a fundamental question of raising pay by indirection. Gentle- 
men have brought out the smallness of the pay, but when you 
take into consideration the allowances it is not so bad. Take 
the millions of people out of employment and others who are 
living on a less wage per week now. Many women are trying 
to muintain their families on less wages than are being given to 
these men now. 
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Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
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I tell you that when you take into consideration all these 
things, I am going to be one Member of this House who will 
vote against such increases as carried in this bill at this time. 

The gentleman from Illinois attempted to make the point sev- 
eral times that he was afraid this study would not be made. I 
think it will be made in plenty of time to increase the pay of 
the Navy by several million dollars. If it were not in the 
hands of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu], God only 





| knows where the increase would go, and he bas not revealed it 
| to us at this time. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 
Mr. PALMER. I notice in this bill that it is provided that 


| the Naval Academy Band shall hereafter consist of one leader 


with the pay and allowances of a lieutenant, senior grade, 
United States Navy, and one second leader with the pay and 
allowances of a warrant officer. What becomes of the rest of 
the members of the band? Do they get their salaries increased? 

Mr. PATTERSON. They will all have an increase, but, of 
course, it increases these higher grades more, just as when they 
get their 40 per cent raise. If it were not for the fact that the 
joint committee has on it such men as the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu], these higher grades would get the bulk of 
the increase, I fear. 

Mr. PALMER. Are they not already getting an adequate 
amount? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes; compared with what the farmers 
throughout the country are getting. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. You can not compare farmers with the 
members of a band. 

Mr. PATTERSON. You can do that just as well as you can 
get a band to go down there and play out food and clothes for 
the children of the poor and unemployed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairnran, in the early part of last winter 
the Senate passed, and the House passed at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs, a reso- 
lution appointing a joint pay committee. The members of the 
committee on the part of the House appointed by the Speaker 
were the gentlenran from Idaho [Mr. Frencu], the gentleman 
fronr California {Mr. Barpovr], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cooper], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Otiver], and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. This committee, together 
with a committee of similar type appointed from the Senate 
under the same resolution, has been diligently at work every 
monrent of time that could be devoted to that work, gathering 
together the necessary information that would enable them to 


make an intelligent report to the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 


Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And that is in direct contravention of 
the insinuation that the gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. Britren] 
is making to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencr], that it 
would be after a 10-year postponement. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman fron? Idaho did not make that 
statement. Everybody who knows the gentleman from Idaho 
knows that he takes his responsibilities in this House as serl- 
ously as any Member of the House. [Applause.] Everyone 
who knows him and has seen his work here in behalf of fair 
play for the employees of the Navy Department, for the officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy and also of the Army, for the 
things that they need, giving thenr what they need and what is 
fair, knows that he will meet that responsibility face to face 
and will not shirk it. We know that he will be faithful in his 
work, and his past record is a pledge to you that that will be 
done. Now, is it a fair thing for the membership of this House, 
facing that situation, to pass legislation which involves that 
problem rather than clarifies it? 

How good is this legislation? I do not know anything about 
the merits of this band, but I will read you one sentence of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy: 


The bill H. R. 514 was referred to the Bureau of the Budget with 
the above information. Under date of July 19, 1929, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget advised the Navy Department that the 
expenditures contemplated by this proposed legislation would not be in 
accord with the financial program of the President. 


Now, farther on, in another letter, there is suggested the 
exact language that is in this bill, together with another bill, 
H. R. 4896, almost on the same line; and in that second letter, 
under date of January 11, 1930, this appears: 


Under date of December 19, 1929, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget advised the Navy Department that the expenditure contem- 
plated by this proposed legislation would not be in accord with the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


financial program of the President. 


1930 


Now, is it good faith, when a committee is earnestly and 
honestly at work trying to solve this problem for this House, 
te go to work and pass this bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting words of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for making that motion has not 
yet arrived. It is in order to make it after the first section 
of the bill is read. If there is no further debate, the bill will 
be read for amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Naval Academy Band shall hereafter con- 
sist of one lead-r with the pay and allowances of a lieutenant, senior 
grade, United States Navy; one second leader with the pay and allow- 
ances of a warrant officer; and of such enlisted men and in such ratings 
as may be assigned to that band by the Navy Department: Provided, 
That the ratings and the proportionate distribution among the ratings 
of the enlisted men shall be substantially the same as in the Navy 
Band: Provided further, That the leader, assistant leader, and the 
enlisted men of the Naval Academy Band shall be entitled to the same 
benefits in respect to pay, emoluments, and retirement arising from 
longevity, reenlistment, and length of service as are or hereafter may 
become applicable to other officers and enlisted men of the Navy. 


With a committee ¢mendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “assistant” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ second.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a perfecting 
amendment in order to accommodate the desires of the gentle- 
man from Idaho. I want to change the first line of the title 
and make it read, “Adjusting the grades and ratings.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the title can be amended after the bill has been 
passed by the House. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
strike out the enacting words. 
that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 


from Idaho moves to 
The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 


The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 52. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. Truson] having resumed the chair, Mr. Hoorrr, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 10880) adjusting the salaries of the Naval 
Academy Band, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with an amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the title of the bill 
be amended by striking out the word “salaries,” so that the 
title will read: “Adjusting the grades and ratings of the Naval 
Academy Band.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brirrren: Amend the title so that it will 
read: “A bill adjusting the grades and ratings of the Naval Academy 
Band.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 
was laid ou the table. 

COMMISSIONERS, COURT OF CLAIMS 

Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the | 

present consideration of the conference report on the bill (H. R. | 
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7822) amending section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act 
approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An 
act to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the Court 


Littl 


of Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and accompanying statement are as 
follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7822) amending section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act 
approved February 24, 1925 (48 Stats. p. 964, ch. 301), entitled 
“An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the 
Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2 and 
the amendment to the title of the bill. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 


Groner 8. 

L. C. Dyer, 

A. J. MonTacur, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Cartes 8S. DENEEN, 

F. H. Grirert, 

H. D. Sreruens, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


GRAHAM, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7822) amending section 2 and 
repealing section 8 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 
Stats. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe 
their powers and compensation, and for other purposes,” submit 
the following detailed statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended in the conference 
report, namely, the amendment No. 1 of the Senate to which 
the conferees have agreed merely changes the description of 
the act amended by the bill. It is purely formal and in no 
way alters the substance of the House provision. It is briefer 
than the description embodied in the first section as the House 
passed the bill and in its effect it is identical and amounts 
merely to a choice of language. 

The Senate recedes from its amendment No. 2 to the bill 
and the conferees have restored the House provision. The 
only substantial change sought to be made by the Senate by 
its amendment was to limit the life of the act until January 
11, 1934. No such limitation was contained in the House bill 
and by the action of the conferees they have restored the pro- 
vision of the House bill. 

With Senate amendment No. 2 eliminated from the bil! there 
is no necessity to amend the title. 

Gworer S. GRAHAM, 

L. C, Dyers, 

A. J. MONTAGUE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman state what the effect of the respective reces- 
sions is? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The effect of the conference report is that the 
House recedes and concurs in the Senate’s amendment as to the 
first clause. That only relates to a description of the title of 
the legislation, and eff<cts no change whatever in the bill, but 
is merely a matter of taste in the selection of words to express 
the thought. 

Section 2 is vital, and the Senate recedes from their amend- 
ment, and the House provisions are adopted. The only point in 
that is that the commissioners heretofore had to be reap- 
The House struck out that limita- 
tion, and they will now remain in office until the House revokes 
their appointment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10166) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works at Philadelphia, Pa., and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore 
endar. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10166) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes, with Mr. Hocnu in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


This bill is on the Union Cal- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to construct bospital buildings, and to provide equipment, acces- 
sories, utilities, and appurtenances pertaining thereto, on land already 
acquired or hereby authorized to be acquired therefor by purchase, gift, 
or otherwise, at or in the vicinity of the navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., 
subject to appropriation hereafter made; the land, if purchased, to cost 
in excess of $200,000; and the buildings, equipment, accessories, 
utilities, and appurtenances to cost not in excess of $3,000,000. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States, free from encumbrances and without cost 
to the United States, the title in fee simple to such lands as he may 
deem necessary or desirable for snid purpose 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow]. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, as a member 
of the committee who has opposed this legislation, will I be 
entitled to control the time in opposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that those opposed 
to the measure are entitled to one hour, and as a minority 
member the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Oklahoma 
in control of one hour. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow]. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill, 
H. R. 10166, is to authorize the construction of a new naval 
hospital in Philadelphia to replace the temporary wood construc- 
tion, stuccoed buildings built during the war period in 1917, 
1918, and 1919, which are now in a very dilapidated condition, 
and are a serious fire hazard. The original cost of the present 
buildings was $888,000, and in the past five and a half years 
$243,000 has been spent in maintenance, upkeep, and repairs, 


not 


and it can safely be estimated that such expense will steadily 


increase. There can, therefore, be no question of the urgent 
need for their replacement by a modern fireproof building. This 
fact is readily admitted by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, the Commandant of the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, and all officers of the department who are 
familiar with existing conditions at the hospital. I have before 
me photographs of these buildings, which will readily demon- 
strate the vast extent of their deterioration and establish the 
unsafe condition under which our sick and disabled veterans 
and Navy personnel are housed. I wish to emphasize the asser- 
tion that the best care and attention that can be given our sick 
and disabled veterans and personnel is none too good, and 
venture the opinion that such is the sentiment of Congress. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do I understand that if this hospital is 
rebuilt it will be open to veterans as well as to men in the Navy? 

Mr. DARROW. It will, of course. I shall come to that in 
just a minute. The falling away of the sills and the tem- 
porary woodwork pulls the plumbing and heating pipes apart, 
and this makes a dangerous and unsafe condition. While this 
hospital is primarily a naval hospital, manned and controlled 
by officers and personnel of the Navy, its facilities are being 
used by the Veterans’ Bureau for their patients. Testimony 
presented to the Naval Affairs Committee establishes the fact 
that this dual service renders a cousiderable saving to the 
Federal Treasury—in fact, approximately $118,000 during the 
lust year—when the lower cost of caring for general hospital 
cases of the Veterans’ Bureau is compared with the sum it 
would have cost for the treatment of the same number of cases 
at a bureau hospital. This, of course, is due to the reduced 
overhead charges and the lower cost at which such service can 
be rendered by naval personnel. Further, the testimony of 
Doctor Skinner, Chief of the Regional Office Medical Service of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, shows that the bureau has been depend- 
ing on other facilities than their own for the treatment of their 
patients. He states that they now have about 2,000 patients in 
Army hospitals and about 2,800 in naval hospitals, and to a 
large extent they have been depending upon these facilities in 
the eastern part of the country for general hospital cases. 
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Asked as to how many beds the bureau needed for their patients 
in Philadelphia, Doctor Skinner stated approximately 450—that 
is, they could use 450—that they had enough on the waiting list 
to use that many. It was further estimated that this demand 
would increase, and that as the age of veterans increases there 
will be a greater demand for beds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think there is any argument 
against the necessity of a new naval hospital for the East, but 
there seems to be considerable objection to the proposed site. 
Would the gentleman be willing to so amend section 2 as to 
make it only discretionary? In other words, provide for your 
hospital, and leave the matter of the site to the selection of the 
Secretary and not make section 2 mandatory. I would like to 
make section 2 as broad as I can, so that the intent of Congress 
will be that if the Secretary accepts this particular site he will 
do so on his own responsibility and not on our direction. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I understand there are probably 
three sites in view. One is in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, one 
is on a Government-owned piece of property out in the city, and 
then it is contemplated to purchase one for which an authoriza- 
tion of $200,000 is made. I agree with the gentleman from New 
York that there should be broad discretion given to the depart- 
ment to determine which of those places will be used. The 
department may determine not to buy any property but to put 
the hospital where the hospital is now located in the navy 
yard, or it may determine to destroy the building that is used 
there now and put it on Government-owned property. I think 
the gentleman has raised a very important question, and I be- 
lieve broad latitude should be given for the acquisition of any 
land, whether by purchase or by the use of land which the 
Government already owns. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. In other words, section 2 might 
be construed as a direction to the Secretary to accept this offer. 
After we have authorized and appropriated our legislative fune- 
tion is finished, and it is up to the Secretary to find a proper 
location for his hospital. My only objection to this bill when 
it was on the Consent Calendar was that I learned there was 
objection on the part of officials of the Navy Department with 
reference to a certain location. That is their responsibility, 
and I suggest that section 2 be so amended as to make it clear 
that the choice should rest with the Secretary and that the 
responsibility is to be his. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does not section 2 confer that 
discretionary authority on the Secretary of the Navy? It was 
our intention to do that, and I think the verbiage is broad 
enough to do the very thing the gentleman is speaking about. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman will permit, I think there is 
discretion both in section 1 and section 2, a discretion in sec- 
tion 1 when it comes to the matter of a purchase and discretion 
in section 2 when it comes to the acceptance of a gift. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Section 1 provides for the location of the 
hospital “at or in the vicinity of the navy yard.” 

Mr. HALE. I assume the words “at or in the vicinity of the 
navy yard” would cover the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. During general debate let us get together 
on that. 

Mr. HALE. I think the gentleman is absolutely right, and 
if he has some language which will improve it I will be in 
favor of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was my only point. 

Mr. HALE. It seemed to me the bill covered it. 

Mr. DARROW. I may say that so far as I am concerned, 
I want to put the discretion as to the selection of the site in the 
hands of the Secretary, because we certainly want to get the 
best available site. The city of Philadelphia has offered to give 
the Navy Department or the Government a tract of land ad- 
joining the navy yard of 12.7 acres. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Without any cost? 

Mr. DARROW. Without any cost whatever; and the general 
opinion is that this is as desirable a site as can be found any- 
where in this locality. The object of putting in the $200,000 
provision was not to tie it definitely but to give sufficient lati- 
tudé so that if a better proposition can be found, the Secretary 
of the Navy will have authority to accept such a site or the 
site that is now offered by the city, whichever, in his judgment, 
is best. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman please inform me if an 
authorization by Congress is necessary for the Army or the 
Navy to accept as a gift land for a building of this kind? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes; I think that is absolutely essential. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I want to speak on that subject a few min- 
utes. May I have the time now? Will the gentleman yield for 
that purpose now? Of course, I can get time when the bill is 
read. 

Mr. DARROW. I am sure the gentleman can have time in 
general debate on the bill if he wants it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, may I state 
my proposed amendment so he may have it in mind? My sug- 
gestion would be that if we simply strike out, on page 1, the 
words “of the navy yard” so it will read “to be acquired 
therefor by purchase, gift, or otherwise, at or in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, Pa.” this, together with the debate that will 
clearly show the intent of Congress, will give sufficient latitude 
so that they may select the best site available. 

Mr. DARROW. In his annual report for 1929, the Secretary 
of the Navy, under the heading, “ New Hospital Construction,” 
makes the following statement: 


The most urgent need of construction exists at Philadelphia. There 
the hospital buildings are all of the temporary type. They are rapidly 
deteriorating and can not be used much longer. A tract of land has 
been offered as a gift by the city of Philadelphia. This offer makes 
available for hospital construction a tract of 28 acres favorably situ- 
ated because of its proximity to the navy yard. 


Based on my knowledge of the need of a new naval hospital 
from personal investigation and observation of conditions, and 
conferences with Admiral Latimer, commandant of the navy 
yard, several years ago in cooperation with Admiral Latimer 
efforts were made to induce our city authorities to donate to 
the Government a site on which a modern hospital could be 
erected. Quite a number of conferences were had with our 
mayor, members of city council and our park commission, and 
others, and as a result the city has agreed to donate a site of 
12.7 acres adjoining the navy yard on the north, which in con- 
junction with a plot of 15.4 acres available in the navy yard 
would afford a sufficiently large site. In my judgment, and in 
the opinion of many others competent to pass on this subject, 
this site will fully meet the needs of this contemplated hospital 
construction. However, the final selection of a site is proposed 
to be determined by the Secretary of the Navy, and in order 


that there may be an opportunity to acquire another site if one 
ean be had which is more desirable, and it should be found 
advisable to secure it by purchase, this bill authorizes an ap- 


propriation of not exceeding $200,000. In any event this ques- 
tion will be finally determined before an estimate is submitted 
to Congress for an appropriation. 

Early this year, after further conferences with officers of the 
Navy Department, and earnest appeals by the American Legion 
and other service organizations that something be done immedi- 
ately to relieve th: distressing conditions of these hospital 
buildings, I introduced this bill providing for the construction of 
a new building in replacement. Naturally I had every reason to 
believe this was in full approval of the expressed wish of the 
Navy Department, particularly in view of the recommendation 
previously made by the Secretary of the Navy in his annual 
report. Imagine, therefore, the surprise the Committee on Naval 
Affairs received in the report of the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, under date of March 18, 1930. After acknowledging the 
receipt of the committee’s request for a report on my bill, H. R. 
10166, and stating its purpose, the Acting Secretary stated: 


The Navy Department has had for consideration the advisability of 
constructing a new naval hospital at or near the navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for some years. This matter was referred to the board for 
the development of navy-yard plans, which is a board of 14 members 
composed of representatives of the navy-yard division of the office of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, all bureaus of 
the Navy Department, and the headquarters of the United States Marine 
Corps. The precept of the board sets forth its duties as follows: 

“The board shall prepare for each of the bases listed in the shore 
establishment project (of the Navy) a comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment embodying the requirements of the shore establishment project and 
the essential features of an ideal layout so far as may be practicable for 
the base under consideration. In preparing such plans due considera- 
tion shall be given to existing facilities and present arrangement so that 
the complete project may be attained with a minimum expenditure.” 

It will be seen from the above that the duties of this board are to 
coordinate the needs of the shore establishment of the Navy so far as 
new construction is concerned. The most recent report of the board 
to the Secretary of the Navy in regard to new construction carries a new 
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naval hospital at Philadelphia, Inasmuch as other items on the list are 
deemed more necessary to the efficiency of the naval service, and have 
not been provided for, this item was not included in the list of projects 
provided for in the bill, H. R. 1192, which has been favorably reported 
to the House, and therefore the Navy Department does not recommend 
that the bill H. R. 10166 be enacted at the present time. 

May I briefly refer to several points covered by this adverse 
report on our hospital bill? 

First. It will be noted that the Navy Department has had 
under consideration for some years the advisability of con- 
structing a new naval hospital at Philadelphia. 

Second. The fact that this matter has been under considera- 
tion by the board for the development of navy-yard plans. In 
this connection, permit me to refer to the testimony of Admiral 
McNamee, a member of this beard, wherein he admitted the 
urgent necessity of erecting a new naval hospital in Phila- 
delphia, and added: 

While this hospital was considered from a point of view of a hospital 
as very urgent, there were many other things the Navy needed in order 
to keep going that used up all the appropriations. That is the 
it has never been actually presented to Congress here 


reason 


Third. The statement is made that inasmuch as provision had 
not yet been made for the items included in H. R. 1192—known 
as the shore construction bill—the department does not recom- 
mend the enactment of the bill H. R. 10166 at the present time. 
Since this statement was made the shore bill has been enacted 
into law, and that objection, of course, is now removed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to consume any unnecessary 
time. I feel it is perfectly clear that this hospital is for the 
benefit of the veterans as well as the Navy personnel. 

At the last report there were 629 patients here, and of this 
number 187 were Navy patients, 448 were general and surgical 
patients from the Veterans’ Bureau, and 34 supernumeraries, 
which, as I understand, refers to those of the Spanish War 
period. 

It is, as I said before, a decided economy to use this hospital 
in this dual capacity. The testimony before the committee 
was that during the past year, with a minimum number, there 
was an actual saving of $118,000, due to the overhead having a 
greater spread and to the employment and use of medical 
officers and nurses of the Navy. 

I am confident also that eur veteran patients would much 
prefer to go to this hospital than to any hospital available 
under the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
more minutes. 

Mr. DARROW. Unless there are some further questions—— 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDER. The construction of this hospital! will permit, 
will it not, the removal of veterans from the hospital at Grays 
Ferry Road? 

Mr. DARROW. No; the hospital at Grays Ferry Road, 
known as No. 49, takes care of neuropsychiatric cases only. 
Those at the naval hospital in Philadelphia are general hospital 
cases and surgical cases, many of them emergency cases. Some 
of the neuropsychiatric or mental cases at Hospital No. 49, 
when the Coatesville Hospital is completed, will be moved there. 
No. 49 hospital is a very old building, over 73 or 75 years old, 
and is not adapted for hospital purposes at all. 

Mr. GOLDER. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. DARROW. It is in what was formerly a naval home, 
but during the expansion it has been used for this purpose. 

Mr. LEECH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr, LEECH. In connection with the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania |Mr. Go_per} Hospital No. 49 has about 
400 neuropsychiatric patients. 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. LEECH. The hospital at Coatesville, when completed, 
will only furnish facilities for 250. 

Mr. DARROW. That is right. 

Mr. LEECH. Then did I understand the gentleman to intend 
to convey the idea that the Coatesville hospital will be sufli 
ciently large, as now provided for, to take care of all the 
patients in Hospital No. 49? 

Mr. DARROW. No; they will still have te use that hospital 
until other and additional hospital facilities are obtained. The 
Veterans’ Bureau say they have 460 cases for general hospitali- 
zation in this particular section. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. I am very much interested in the state- 
ment the distinguished gentleman is making, and I would like to 
ask this question, which I do not believe has been brought out: 
How many patients will this contemplated hospital provide for? 

Mr. DARROW. This provides for 600 patients with facilities 
for expansion to 800. There is a certain space allowed for each 
bed, 8 feet on the center, but by a little closer arrangement 
they can accommodate 800 cases in case of necessity. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What about the statement that is being 
made that there are a good many vacant beds in the naval hos- 
pital here? I have not made any investigation along that line. 
Does the gentleman think there is no other way to meet this 
demand? I know the gentleman has studied this question, and 
I would like to hear him on that. 

Mr. DARROW. In answer to the gentleman, may I say that 
all the testimony we have been able to obtain makes us feel that 
the necessity will increase rapidly as time goes on, and that it 
will probably be some time in 1944 before the peak is reached. 

During the last year the demand has been increasing, and 
there is now, I understand, a waiting list. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will allow me, there are a 
considerable number of navy hospital beds vacant to-day, but 
they are not in this area. This area is overcrowded. The build- 
ings are overcrowded. This is not an expansion program, it is 
a replacement program, 

Mr. DARROW. The last report shows that there are 629 
patients there, and the normal capacity of the hospital is only 
600, 

Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. DARROW. 

Mr. PALMER. Is it not a fact that this hospital is equipped 
with modern equipment, considered one of the best, and is 
indorsed by the Legion? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes; but the buildings are not modern. 

Mr. McoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if this bill 
is a patronage measure, it ought not to be enacted into law. If 
it is one that shows necessity for additional hospitalization for 
naval patients, it ought to be passed by this body. What I 
intend to do is not to talk of generalities but to quote figures 
and facts, and then you gentlemen do as you please when it 
comes to voting on the bill on its final passage. 

In the first place, when the veterans’ program has been com- 
pleted they will have approximately 6,000 vacant beds. Now, 
get me right; I say when completed, with the money already 
authorized. 

And likewise there will be 4,000 vacant beds in the naval 
hospitals. That is more than 10,000 vacant beds available to 
be used for veteran patients and naval patients. 

I would be the last person on earth to oppose any measure 
that was necessary to hospitalize patients in any branch of the 
Government service, but it does seem to me that this House 
should take into consideration the facts, and if there is a 
condition that needs to be remedied it ought to pass this bill, 
and I would be the last to oppose it, otherwise this bill should 
not be passed. 

What is the proposition before the House at the present time? 
It is not to build a veterans’ hospital but to build a naval 
hospital. For what? To take care of veteran patients. This 
bill is not approved by any branch of our Government. It is 
not approved by the Secretary of the Navy; it is not approved 
by the Budget; and General Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
has written a letter to the Rules Committee in which he stated 
he could not approve of the measure. If anybody wants to dis- 
pute the accuracy of that statement, I have the letter available 
and will put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. DARROW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. DARROW. Does the gentleman say that General Hines 
does not approve of it or that he does not request it? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. He does not approve of this 
legislation. That section of the letter will be read before [ 
conclude. Another Member of Congress has that communica- 
tion and I will be glad to bring it to the attention of the 
House, 

I want to say that I have no desire to deceive anybody, I 
simply want to bring the facts before the House, and then if 
you want to pass the bill you can do so. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDER. Do I understand the gentleman to claim that 
the Secretary of the Navy did not approve of this construction? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. He does not approve of the 
bill. 








Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 
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Mr. GOLDER. Let me read from page 1 of the report: 


The Secretary of the Navy in his annual report for 1929, under the 
heading “ New Hospital Construction,” makes the following statement : 

“The most urgent need of construction exists at Philadelphia. There 
the hospital buildings are all of the temporary type. ‘They are rapidly 
deteriorating and can not be used much longer. A tract of land has 
been offered as a gift by the city of Philadelphia. This offer makes 
available for hospital construction a tract of 28 acres favorably situ- 
ated because of its proximity to the navy yard.” 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
reads, as follows: 





On page 4, the last two lines, 


And therefore the Navy Department does not recommend that the bill 
H. R. 10166 be enacted at the present time. 


Mr. GOLDER. But he does not question the necessity. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The Secretary of the Navy is 
in charge of naval activities. He should become conversant 
with every need of the Navy and then be the only spokesman 
when it comes to approving and disapproving legislation. I hope 
some time we will have a Secretary of the Navy who will be pos- 
sessed of sufficient intestinal fortitude to run it and close the 
mouths of these minor officials who try to write reports on legis- 
lation. That is his duty, and his function, and he ought to 
recognize it. He has done it in this particular instance. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. DARROW. The gentleman refers to what the Secretary 
of the Navy says—that he does not recommend it. The reason 
given for it was because the items in H. R. 1192 had not been 
enacted into law. When he made that statement that was true, 
but since then that bill, which we know as the omnibus bill, has 
been passed. Does not that remove the objection that the gen- 
tleman raises? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that I regret exceedingly that I can not be in 
accord with him on a bill that I consider to be more sectional 
patronage than to take care of the actual needs of the Navy. 
Why do I say that? In the Navy at the present time we have 
more than 1,200 vacant beds, in addition to about 3,000 beds 
that are being utilized by the veterans’ patients. That infor- 
mation is to be found in the records, and I will give you the 
page on which is a statement from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

On page 964 of the hearings they say that it will be the policy 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to withdraw veteran patients from naval 
hospitals when they have sufficient facilities to take care of 
them. If that is true, and they have now before them appropria- 
tions amounting to $15,000,000, which they claim will provide 
3,900 beds, that number will represent the number of patients 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. DARROW. 
able? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. When those beds are made 
available they will withdraw that many naval patients and put 
thei in the Veterans’ Bureau, as they should do, and when they 
do that it will mean that we will have over 4,000 vacant beds 
in the naval hospitals with nobody to put in them. Nobody can 
dispute the accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, yes; there are several Members who 
want to dispute it. 

Mr. DARROW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly I want to dispute it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. That is according to the 
figures that I have here. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. McoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I have before me all of the 
figures furnished me by the Veterans’ Bureau, which relate to 
hospitalization, and they show that on February 1, 1930, they 
had more than 2,000 vacant beds in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am going to be fair about 
this. ‘These vacancies are probably scattered throughout the 
United States, and it may be true that in some States where 
there are veteran hospitals they are all filled to capacity, but 
that does not mean that we do not have sufficient beds to take 
care of the needs of the Veterans’ Bureau. It does mean, prob- 
ably, that we would have to put them on a train and move them 
from one place to another. I ask unanimous consent at this 
point to insert this statement as a part of my remarks in order 
that the House may know that I am speaking from facts and 
not from hearsay. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


For what purpose are those beds to be avail- 
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Statement showing bed capacity, patient load,and capital ineestment (exclusive of real 
sible) of United States Veterans’ ga in part 


estate where such division is poxs 


| 


lay err age 


| Bed ca- | patient 


Location 


Palo Alto, Calif.’ 

Alexandria, La.'_.- 

Washington, D. Oient 
| 
| 


Waukesha, Wis.'.. 
Perry Point, Md.! *__.) 


Atlanta, Ga.' 


| 
Philadelphia, Pa.*....-/ 


Whipple, Ariz.*.......) 


Tucson, Ariz.' ; 
Boise, Idaho *. 


Dwight, Ml.1._...-..-- 


Fort Bayard, N. Mex.® 


Knoxville, lowa *.....; 


Oteen, N. C.1? 
Augusta, Ga.'___. 


Lake City, Fla.‘ *__.- 
Fort Harrison, Mont.*_| 


Gulfport, Miss.! ? 


Portiand, Oreg.'...._.. 
North Little Rock, ; 
Ark.’ : 
Outwood, Ky.!_.._..-.| 
Fort Lyon, Colo.?_. 


| Ss ee 


Walla Walla, Wash.*__| 
Sheridan, Wyo.'_..... i 
Memphis, Tenn.'_. _ 


Rutland 
Mass.! 


Heights, 


Muskogee, Okla.’ __.. 


Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.! 
Legion, Tex.!......... 


American 
Wash.' 
Northampton, Mass.'_ 
Cc hillicothe, Ohio !.__- 


Castle Point, N. Y.i_. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.! 


Lake, 


Camp Custer, Mich.'. 
St. Ae Thee: 


Aspinwall, Pa.'__.___. 
San Fernando, Calif.' _ 
North Chicago, Il... 
Minneapolis, Minn.!_. 
Bed: Mass.! 


pacity 


1930 


e EShSSSes8 


5 


load 
Janu- 

ary, 

1980 


492 | 


254 
163 | 
| 


98 | 
=" 


Capital in- 
vestment to | 
June ~, 1929, 
exclusive of 
land 


$3, 214, 520. 04 
| 1, 434, 753.75 
1, 459, 401. 54 


105, 933. 00 
1, 862, 098. 29 


276, 706. 13 


831, 142. 00 | 


1, 418, 376. 81 
105, 672. 50 


315, 388. 92 | 


362 1, 189, 452. 00 


583 


582 


1, 407, 696. 75 


1, 322, 957. 58 


610 1, 962, 541. 80 


275 
255 


416 
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687, 928. 75 
169, 699. 78 


1, 132, 587. 74 


3, 541, 115. 13 


1, 304, 472. 
1, 371, 


| 2, 685, 878. 85 


19, 650. 00 


| 3, 623, 134. 04 


209 
444 | 
333 


wn | 


347 | 1,426, 602.00 | Hospital 


s SRISEZESE 


R14, 716. 73 
543, 187. 00 
1, 133, 773. 25 


1, 641, 604. 33 


525, 085. 00 


mp 
es 
=3 


SASS2SR223 


BSRSHERES 


y EeeaEeE 


& 
2 


20, 518 (70, 547, 664. 7 
’ 


Remarks 

—} 

| 

| Hospital purchased; price in- 
cluded both land and 
| buildings 

i Do. 

Property acquired from War 
Department. 

| Hospital purchased; price in- 

cinded both land and 
buildings; temporarily 
closed to permit of enlarge- 
ment, 

Owned by Navy Depart- 
ment; original cost of build- 
ings unknown. 

Property owned by War De- 

| partment.* 

Constructed from ground up. 

{| Property owned by War 

| _Department.* 

Hospital purchased; price in- 
cinded both land and 
buildings. 

Property acquired from War 
Department. 

Hospital purchased; price 
included both land and 
buildings. 

Property acquired from War 
Department. 

Hospital purchased; price 
included both land and 
a 


Prepety owned by War 
Department. 

Hospital purchased; price 
included both land and 
buiidings. 

Hospital purchased while in 
process of construction; 


price included both land | 


and buildings. 

Constructed from ground up. 

Property acquired from War 
Department.’ 

Constructed from ground up. 

Property acquired from 

| Navy Department.’ 

Hospital purchased; price 
included both land and 
buildings. 

Property acquired from War 
Department.’ 

Do.! 

Hospital purchased; price in- 
cluded beth land and 
buildings. 

Hospital purchased while in 


process of construction; | 
price included both land | 


and buildings. 

Hospital purchased; price 
included both land 
buildings 


Do 


purchased; 
included both land 


d from ground up. 


price 
and 


Do. 
Do. 

Hospital purchased; price 
included both land and 
buildings; temporarily 
closed to permit of enlarge- 

| ment. 

sn ance from ground up. 


? Frame. 
’ — shown is only since use as veterans’ hospital 


‘Blow Pee brick walls, slate roofs, and wood floors. 
Nore.—Beds in frame buildings: 200 at Perry Point, 377 at Oteen, and 40 at Gull- 


port. 


| stituent of the gentleman from Florida 
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The records submitted do not 
hospitals, neither do they include 
of the $15,000,000 recently appro- 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
include all of the veterans’ 
those to be constructed out 
priated. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 
man yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Does not the gentleman re- 
member the incident that came before the committee of a con- 
{[Mr. Drange], who was 
in St. Louis on the street, and there was not a bed available to 
be found, and we had to take special action in order to get a bed? 

Mr. McCLINTIC ef Oklahoma. Oh, the gentleman might 
bring up some isolated case, but the thing back of that is this, 
the gentleman's own city is on this program here asking for 
some consideration at a later date. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Oh, the 
homa is very much mistaken about that. 
vided for. We have ample hospital facilities. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I may be wrong. 
ably at Quantico. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 
we have no idea of asking for one. Does not the gentleman also 
remember that at the very hearing there were then 44 or 144 in 
Washington waiting hospitalization here? 

Mr. LEECH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In just a moment. The gen 
tleman from Virginia brought te my attention a couple of iso- 
lated cases. I have brought to the attention of the House a 
statement from the Veterans’ Bureau to show that they have 
2,000 vacant beds, and that there are vacant beds around the 
area in other States which he has mentioned, in which one par 
ticular man could be hospitalized. Therefore, it is reasonable 
to deduce that there must be some peculiar condition connected 
with the veteran rather than the availability of hospital facil- 
ities. 

Mr. HALE. The gentieman wants to be 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the gentleman would yield to answer this 
question. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. First, I made the statement 
that this bill was the entering wedge for more naval hospitals 
to take care of veterans patients. Let us see if I am right. 
According to the information contained in the hearings, hospitals 
will be proposed at Chelsea, Mass.; Newport, R. L.; Quantico, 
Va—I was in error, and I beg the pardon of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. LANKForD]. It was at Quantico, instead 
of in the gentleman’s city. Also Philadelphia, Pa.; Puget Sound, 
Wash. ; Mare Island, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; and Great Lakes, 
Til. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 
one. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Can you not understand what 
this means? If this were a proposition to hospitalize veteran 
patients in veterans’ hospitals I would not object to it, unless 
it could be shown that we have plenty of facilities to take care 
of those we now have. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. In the hearings before the committee on this bill 
and on the Washington hospital bill it appeared, as the House 
knows, that the Veterans’ Bureau has been given the benefit of 
$15,000,000 for a hospital program at this session of Congress. 

It appeared also that there were approximately 6,000 war 
veterans in Government institutions, Army and Navy hospitals. 
I ask the gentleman in all fairness if the representatives of the 
Veterans’ Bureau did not state to the Committee on Navai 
Affairs over and over again in those hearings that the $15,000,- 
000 hospital program did not take care of any patients in Gov- 
ernment institutions, but took care of the needs in excess of the 
number of patients in the Government institutions, and that 
when the $15,000,000 program was completed they would still 
keep and would have need te keep 6,000 patients in naval and 
Army hospitals? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not think so. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman himself asked that question more 
than four times, according to my recollection. 

Mr. McoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I will be glad for the 
man to cite the record. I do not think he can do so. 

Mr. HALE. It is in the hearings on the Washington hospital. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If there is such a statement 
as that, I would be glad to have it read here, because I never 
desire to make a statement that does not dovetail with the facts. 
I would like to know where it is. 

I will tell you what the record shows. 
7,284 beds in the naval hospitals. Peak 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


gentleman from Okla 
We are very well pro 


It is prob- 


We have an oversupply, and 


accurate, I know. 


I wish we had authority for 


gentle- 


At the present time, 
load for 1929, 5,802 
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were veterans. The $15,000,000 appro- 
priated will take care of 3,900 new veteran patients. Therefore 
naval hospital facilities will not be needed when these hospitals 
have been completed, and when the 2,917 veteran patients are 
taken away from the Navy it will leave 3,309 vacant beds in the 
naval hospitals at the present time without proposed additions. 
if tals are constructed at the places named in the 
hearing, then there will be over 10,000 vacant beds in the various 
naval hospitals, with no patients to fill the same, and in addi- 
tion an increased personnel, which will increase the cost of 
muintenance to a figure unwarranted for any condition that 
exists at the present time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
Then I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 
the operating costs of the many naval hospitals. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman tell 
reading from? Will the gentleman tell the 
House what individual he reads from? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am quoting from the record 
of the Navy Department as given during the hearings. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. What information does that give 
what is proposed to be done in regard to hospitals? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is very evident that the 
gentleman has not very much confidence in the accuracy of my 
opinion, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
Recorp the evidence of Admiral Riggs and the 
by the Medical Corps. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 

entleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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patients, of which 2.917 


new hospit 


will the gentleman yield? 
Let me finish my statement. | 
I want to give 


us what he is 
Members of the 





us as to 





to place in the 
records furnished 


OPERATING COSTS Of THE NavaL HOSPITALS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


STATEMENT ON THE 
HovuSP OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Wednesday, January 29, 1930. 
committee this day met at 10.30 o’clock a. m., Hon. Frep A. 
Buitren (chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have met again this morning for further consid- 
eration of H. R. 8886, which would provide for the construction of a 
new naval hospital here in Washington. Admiral Riggs is with us 
again and we will probably hear him further this morning. 

The admiral has brought with him this morning a statement of the 
operating costs of the naval hospital in Washington, and it will be 
inserted in the record. 

Yesterday the chairman asked the admiral for a comprehensive state- 
ment concerning the civilian employees at the naval hospital in Wash- 
ington. That statement was furnished this morning, and it also will 
be included in the record. Running over it I find the largest item is 
20 mess attendants, who receive $67 a month. There are four chauf- 
feurs, each of whom receives $138.20 a month. 

Are these civil-service employees ? 

Admiral Rieces. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The total number of employees is 102, and the total 
amount allotted in 1930 for them was $142,097.96, and there was a 
total expended during 1929 of $135,661.34. 

Mr. Vinson. I had the Medical Corps furnish me a statement show- 
ing new construction required at naval hospitals within the continental 
limits of the United States to replace temporary war-time structures 
which are now in a state of rapid deterioration or inadequate to prop- 
erly and safely house patients and duty personnel for the present au- 
thorized strength of the Navy and Marine Corps. It gives the esti- 
mated cost of such construction for the naval hospital at Chelsea, 
Mass., as $150,000; at the naval hospital, Newport, R. 1., $100,000; at 
the naval hospital, Philadelphia, League Island, Pa., $1,500,000; at the 
marine barracks, Quantico, Va., $1,500,000; at the naval hospital, Great 
Lakes, Ill, $1,650,000; at the naval hospital, Puget Sound, Wash., 
$100,000; at the naval hospital, Mare Island, Calif., $90,000; and at 
the naval hospital, San Diego, Calif., $255,000; making a grand total 
for all hospitals of $5,345,000. 

Mr. Evans. Is that contemplated in the bill that passed the House 
a few days ago? 

Mr. Vinson. No; this is strictly naval hospitals. 

(The statements in question read as follows) : 


The 


Operating cost of naval hospital, D. C. 


——e_  £i* 157. 
134, 


Washington, 


Total cost of operating 
Total sick days 
Daily average of patie Pest 367. 
Cost per patient per diem $2. 5776 
Total cost is divided between naval hospital fund and the appropria- 

tion “ Medical Department,” as follows: 
Naval hospital fund: 

For food ‘ 

For supplies__...— nancies distill dinideieniditdlicismndiidpiiie 


expenses for fiscal year 1929- 





$129, 670. 27 
69, 150. 73 | 


198, 821. 00 


| departments, 


Pe fe ek AS Be fet ek fk 5 ft fat pt 
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Medical Department : 
Salaries and wages 
Supplies 


JUNE 18 


$126, 303. 87 
21, 082. 16 


$147, 336. 03 


~ $46, 157. 08 
Bureau reimbursed the 


Total 


From the above expenditures the Veterans’ 


Navy as follows: 


Naval hospital fund: 
For food_- 


$57, 443. 
For supplies 


44, 421. 


63 
50 


_ $101, 865. 13 

Medical Department : 
Services 
Supplies 


Total 


94, 609. 39 
~~ 196, 474. 52 
All other Federal departments reimbursed the Navy as follows: 
$267. 46 
The total reimbursements from Veterans’ Bureau and other Federal 
therefore, are as follows: 


Total reimbursements from Veterans’ Bureau 


Naval hospital fund 


Naval hospital fund 
Medical Department 


$102, 132. 59 
94, 609. 39 


Total 196, 741. 98 
Leaving the sum of $149,415.05 from all sources actually expended 
for the Navy. Of this amount $96,688.41 was expended from the naval 
hospital fund and $52,726.64 from the appropriation “ Medical Depart- 
ment.” Expenditures from the appropriation ‘ Medical Department” 
($52,726.64) represent the actual amount withdrawn from the Treasury. 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929.......---~ $83, 596. 16 
Oe dt iartinnhnideeererenedcminabtrwrthartbarurcinntnalaniiiininas tim 22, 155 
Daily average of pationts 60. 70 
Cost per patient per diem $3. 7732 
—S—SS——s 
Net operating expenditures : 
Naval hospital fund— 
$23, 253. 43 
33, 182. 72 


Supplies 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery— 

Salavies BRE WAGs ..cccsnccusroccan 


24, 
Supplies 4 


572. 93 


27, 160. 01 
83, 596. 16 
—_——_— 
Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Bureau— 
ne hospital fund— 
ood . 27 
.02 
— $23, 935. 29 
Bu- 


Medical Department, 
and 


reau of Medicine 

Surgery— 
Salaries and wages. 12, 557. 07 
Supplies 1, 291. 49 


13, 848. 56 


—————__ 37, 783. 85 
From other Federal departments— 
Naval hospital fund 
Medical Department, 


cine and Sprgery 


4, 141. 43 
Bureau of Medi- 


4, 170. 35 


41, 954. 20 


Recapitulation : 
Net operating expenditures_.......--..-.........-.. 
Less reimbursements— 
Naval hospital fund $28, 076, 72 
13, 877. 48 


83, 596. 16 


Medical Department, Bureau of Medi- 


cine and Surgery 41, 954. 20 


Total cost to Navy 41, 641. 96 


Naval hospital fund 
Medical Department, 
and Surgery 13, 282. 53 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery” ($13,282.53) represents the actual amount 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 

United States naval hospital, Portsmouth, N. 

Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 


Bureau of Medicine 


Hi. 


Pay per month 


chauffeur 

engineman 

joiner 

a a 

chief cook 

first cook 

second cook 

chief mess attendant 

seus attenGants.....csddiincisednatatiectwididubeusaadee 
housekeeper 

bookkeeper--__ 

Seamer eee ao isi ot Sh ici cn destin ntinwened ipinwaiidartiinitihiniis 


Total number of civilian employees, 16, 
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Operating cost of naval hospital, Chelsea, Maas. 


Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929 
Total sick days 

Daily average of patients 

Net per diem cost per patient. 


Net operating expenditures : 
Nayal hospital fund— 
Food_ 
Supphes 


$439, 097. 04 
123, 699 
338. 90 

$3. 5497 


=== 


$125, 478. 03 
124, 890. 13 


Bureau of Medi- 


250, 368. 16 
Medical Department, 
eine. and Surgery— 
Salaries and wages 
Supplies 


166, 451. 
pm 188, 728. 88 
439, 097. 04 

Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Naval hospital fund— 

x $52, 198. 32 
83, 761. 06 


Supplies 


Medical Department, 
Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery— 

Salaries and 


135, 959. 38 


112, 159. 66 
15, 016. 71 
___ 127, 176. 37 


263, 135. 75 
346. 93 
263, 482. 68 


SS 


From other Government departnrents— 
Naval hospital fund._....-..... <resenaDararapenepepararananas 


Recapitulation : 
Ret operating cost 
Less— 
eee 
ospital fund 
cal Department 


439, 097. 04 


263, 482. 68 


Total cost to Navy 175, 614. 36 
Hospital fund $114, 061. 
Medical Department 61, 552. 51 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 


of Medicine and Surgery” ($61,552.51) represents the actual amount 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 


United States naval hospital, Chelsea, Masa. 


Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1929: 


Pay per month 
. 88 
39. 36 


1 machinist 
5 chauffeurs 
@ CGE nce ce mcessttasdicmunisaditinnns didi auineamaie . 96 
5 firemen - . 68 
1 chief mechanic . 76 
teamster 20. 64 
. 52 
.12 


1 
1 electrician 
3 joi 


1 

12 laborers, 

5 laborers, classified 

cn ceraimuctsnapeatneaaniitectatinitibasidnimiana 

gardener 

pipe fitter 

plumber _ 

chief launderer 

. fl eee SSeS eee ee eee 
laborer, common 


Pt eh tS pt at tt bt Pt 


- 
. 


se 


1 housekeeper 
laborer, common 


stenographers 
typists 
stenographers 
telephone operator 
stockman 


CO tt ee SD et et 


Total number of employees, 112. 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Newport, R. I. 


Cost of que expenses for fiscal year 1929 $210, 224. 98 
Total sick days. , 413 


Daily average of patients 154. 56 
Cost per patient per diem $3. 7265 


Net Naval ho expenditures : 
val a fund— 
a sniciatiohdipiaigemigsteamnanentiiinaatonneen, Sie 
Supplies ancusnasanmemnnananmna OG» eee Ge 
123, 669. 15 
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Net operating expenses 
Medical Department, 
and Surgery 
Salaries and wages... —- 
Supplies 


Continued 
Bureau of Medicine 


Lacntiandnencine Sean 2m 
—— 13 64 


$86, 


210, 224. 98 


x 2 


555. 83 


Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Naval hospital fund 
Food ane $8, 820, 83 
Supplies ---- 16, 814. 83 
Medical Department, 
reau of Medicine 
Surgery 
Salaries and wages... 18, 649. 55 
Supplies........... 3, 307.19 


Bu- 
and 


From other Government departments— 
Naval hoenvital fund 
Medical Department, Bureau ‘of Medi- 
eine and Surgery 


Recapitulation : 
Net operating cost 
Less reimbursements— 
Naval! hospital fund 
Medical Department... _einaionie 
47, 751. 19 
Total cost to Navy_-_-- 7 --- 162,473.79 
Of which hospital fund is 97, 895. 31 
And Medical Department is___--_- i $4, 578. 48 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery” ($64,578.48) represents the actual amount 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 


United States naval hospital, R. I. 
Total allowed civilian complement, fisca] year 1929: 


Newport, 
Pay per month 


1 engineman 

5 firemen 

1 laborer... _- 

1 chief mechanic 

1 electrician 

1 joiner 

1 painter : 

1 pine ST iehiinitiniemietitnaieni = 
elper, general 
ardener 

3 laborers 

2 niaids 

1 policeman 

1 chief launderer 

1 second launderer 

8 third launder¢rs 


1 chief cook 
cients erate ainirenetrtetneeinmningemnee 
1 second cook 

Do 


ES eee 
1 mess attendant 
1 maid 
1 second cook 
I mess attendant 
2 maids 
1 typewriter (bookkeeper ) _ 
2 stenographers___ 
1 occupational therapy aide______ 

Total number of employees, 48. 

Operating cost of naval hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Cost of operating agree: for fiscal year 1929 $632, 921. 04 
Total sick days____-_- ; a 244, 396 
Dally average of patients_ itcbb tends nociplib ili witidiagc, 669. 58 
Cost per patient per diem $2. 5898 


150, 00 


Net operating expenditures: 
Naval hospital fund— 
Food 
Supplies ..__ 


Medical department, 
reau of Medicine 
Surgery— 

Salaries and wages_- 
Supplies 


$218, 411. 73 
182, 612. 78 
aputiun —— $401, 024. 5 


Bu- 
and 


189, 994. 86 
41, 901. 67 


$6232, 921. 04 
Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Naval hospital fund— 
Food. 
Supplies 


Medical Department, 
Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery— 

Salaries 


and 


155, 188. 94 


$81, 015. 84 
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Reimbursements 
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Continued 











From other Government departments—-Naval] hospital 
fund se poiaienaelee sneerinnaianis oaiienenanenseneediaaneiel $861, 33 
881, 877. 17 
Rec iceeesion 
CC ERE COR. ceccctic ute aedeaindnn --- 682, 921. 04 
Lees reimbursements 
Hlospital i aati etnlataee $226, 688. 23 
Medical Department, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery swonae’ pooja ee 
———_—_——— _ 381, 877.17 
Total cost to Navy_.....-~- raieareaits Sala neanseasiind 251, 043 87 
Hospital fund * is $174, 336. 28 j 
Medical Departme al wn tn 76, 707. 59 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery” ($75,707.59) represents the actual amount 
withdrawn from the Treasury. | 
United States naval hospital, New York, N. Y. 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: | 
Pay per month 
1 head motor mechanic. angesenenwubemmadmaaeeninne $199. 68 
5 chauffeurs sae paeioaen pain ipusabgbhseiieenearipammaies 147. 68 | 
4 enginemen_...... nninepainanll ietnntbes ah tnabdiuetbatandbbniemnapdsaiphianas 189, 28 
Sp - Pnancemarentteens: sivinn epee sittin ati tails 153. 92 
1 laborer_ _ mngnhiendonninanapaantneguna nineueieainmeatiiemiiaes 116. 48 
2 eaerere (OCS RR) a nnn cen nenneencnnbes 116. 48 | 
1 chief mechanic.____..--~- ‘ 264. 16 | 
1 helper, machinist. 126. 88 
2 clectricians 201. 76 
2 pipefitters (1 temporary) 201. 76 
1 plumber eee we enw omnne 201. 76 
2 machinists ee ee 189. 28 
5 gardener_...... a 131. 04 
4 joiners_- actin dinrievaniesen dutiguiteamiendindn 191. 36 
5 painters sient yaiinneen cl with canton sx entaais asapiariveives trast 191, 36 
» head laborers (classified) _-----_- alias hidiotanan biveticiiaicitnalltiglinien aluminate 126. 88 
% laborers (classified) erence a o-nebereuaninn,« ee 
5S Sees COCUIIOI nce ctreiem cing Oettewchibleteieesdeeineen 116. 48 
» Jaborers (common) (April- Septembe RE a Se ee 116. 48 
1 chief launderer _ coven tis ees encneaneantinaeensebanenmangage tghatniedngidipion 146. 00 
1 second launderer a Swbemenwae sarin acaemeinmaahd atldsbie tea 90. 00 
bdo ee - ~eeeoe <aqeneegnenerenmes 85. 00 
8% second launderers Pe Oe wesS Ome emanereemnemeeeb eat 80. 00 
third launderer ome eee e ew ee nn nwnseceneccne 78. 00 
2 third launderers 2 esncneneee suis ont aeons dig esen-cmmasaial 73. 00 
1 sewer - ~ SSS cS SeneSSsoesacasseoeesas 118. 56 | 
1 steward - ~ --+--+--- ----- a ee 168. 00 
1 baker soe a a ah Sees wes ees eh tb aes Lavecseecnetcosconsaens fam OO | 
1 chief cook asso gers Neal enranlnibiastigsmaiabiaipins odes taveti tne as. § 
eee Seen be aed ade tdicnea* Bae | 
4 tirst cooks wwe Sow aumwueewEme eseceestocassosawe 101, 00 | 
BB i Ee srerengeertnna mires ts eten en eaisen weitere 84. 00 | 
S .GRGEE SRRRS. SEIGREING 0 cnc coenweswnnmnpenenreniemniiiiae 78. OU 
1 pantryman i ceeanbatses Knmsctemndbintinmameek 78. 00 | 
9 mess attendants___..... ~~ sonrciinstesistniinanavannatigniitianaiei 67. 00 | 
& mess attendants iin iecaidiamanandin ectiseuntinetiertnnitiagininal 62. 00 
S Ge DUCRRGR NG... cco eeweeegpansengeanecesnantieganantinne 57. 00 
” mess attendants (October—-March) Niwalnenthiae siktmantalinai 57. 00 
3 mess attendants és ininivinhneeiionnentiindodiandistittiiasenieinial — 67. 00 | 
1 first cook —— ee 101, 00 
1 second cook cach deatiataaentieiemmeeaimeetimiete tines inqugncnnanatereiéstnditaadaadn 84. 00 
8 maids : einiisecdistndbemeplebenttnatatatntbindnditdaan ais 50. 00 
1 mess attendant ....--.__ idan Sidi hinnmeiainiibdihinitidadae 67. 00 
Do sa scalalcanaieiaisl - alanine catinbtiiintiiitiesinitibmaiaiiae 62. 00 
1 bookkeeper inssinaiid saeieianiesiiailadeds - Ss Ct 
2 stenographers —-— ssieulssih cabiieiedi te ieeieicilteediicaiitaiaseadt Ania iptecesaienepimne insane 151. 06 
I a ai acacia iti svcneeantininpiinmaihiienianaastifibiiaaae 151. 06 
2 stenographers “i ceettiimettiietiiaatataliinatiataainticet staan 12%. 22 
I aia a 129. 22 
1 teacher... ious ated taneasaiieaame titania anita nasmume “ee 
2 aides ae oe ee Cinna, <a 
Total number of employees, 154 





Operating cost of naval hospital, League Island, Pa. 
Total cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929_____- $373. 290. 89 
Total sick days... i. hedaacictindtn alicia hasetatiacntniaiaiaimeatiliemaas 150, 207 
Daily average of patie ee aed siicchtenicimbadeneasaaiaatan 411.53 
Cost per patient per diem___..--.__ i. Soak kee $2. 4852 
Total cost is divided between naval ho spital 1 fund and the appropria- 
tion “ Medical department,” as follows: | 
Naval hospital fund: 
For food — hcce teddies ‘ten . $135, 673. TO 
or supplies cit nditestnddiadess 102, 954. 64 
Total 7 a a eaocc-e $285, 628. 34 | 
Medical department : 
Salaries and wages ican ead $108, 665. 71 
Supplies iil dada neil ta ¥ tid 25, 996. 84 | 
ee | 
Total__ catsup iniibisiinclaaliied’ sidlinc:csmintnantindiienaeee 134, 662. 55 | 
3, 290. 89 
From the above expenditures the Veterans’ Bureau reimbursed the 
Navy as follows: 





Naval hospital fund: 
For food. 


$61, 870. 95 
For supplies 





Siti mabtemnneien is GY, 069. 99 
Total nvovceqecenétwacsdcuaneathemiael $130, 940. 94 | 
Medical department: 

Services eS $72, 664. 12 

Supplies Sennnncpinbegiendnattictes a 17, 411. 52 


2 renews O80; 405;568 
221, 016. 58 


Total 


departments, therefore, are as follows: 


_— i pb 
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All other Federal departments reimbursed the Navy as follows: 
Naval hospital fund 


JUNE 18 


aS eapetel .tant...cccc dw snemesdwnensociousecusae $227. 94 
a EON LTE 85. 75 
SP UL..ctitunsinnnscctinnmsig diame Se. See 313. 69 


The total reimbursements from Veterans’ Bureau and other Federal 


main ciateiataaaaadaniael $131, 168. 88 
Medical department _........ acticieideientatiiittanpiineaiinnlt 90, 161. 39 
OO i iiice- cxmntineunitiintaiiaedintna taeda 221, 330. 2 


Leaving the sum of $151,960.62 from all sources actually expen as 
for the Navy. Of this amount $107,459.46 was expended from the naval! 
hospital fund and $44,501.16 from the appropriation “ Medical Depart- 
ment.” Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department ” 
($44,501.16) represents the actual amount withdrawn from the Treasury, 


United States naval hospital, League Island, Pa. 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 


Pay per month 











1 MOC... nccnceneqneccenesunssscadetiidanedéiagll $178. 88 
S GREE co mntenecweenusansnnetcatiiiidecdbcbhtalliné 133. 12 
De Ns enki ttn hh cee ccenmadaiiilétedbdbiban 253. 76 
© ieee nnbndeennaqutitinennan~diinadios ldidinddidld tle 180. 96 
2 GN Io cecenicsmnaheoeneiacotilinaiadipaghednih to axaguninibmpeme tintin tsatenen 191. 36 
© Ge... nce canticonandsndbnbwoumammaeicipaibasitis 191. 36 
S Sent)... diate poh nbentianesnccsessecencencnseéssnsbtn 180. 96 
9 laborers, classified 110. 24 
Lb GRPOCR.... no. cc nen ons ncctetncucuttibeesacbosicnes 131. 04 
ee a er err a 146. 00 
eT snc tactocin aint cats tintinabadin angen iaeintnad Nbatiaiaiiaamabaianiads 112. 00 
1 second launderer 85. 00 
2 second launderers 80. 00 
I a 9 dicen tidtenestancnemegie enna ani cs tsliepetligadanistilimapateasem ail 78. 00 
SA eesctcierin apttnc-ene Sntenetetitin inden anmn wn pein testinenrteren neat diatemen cease lbnintiatias 73. 00 
DS * GRE octane tn tisnenecaeenuntaadady~edcnnnebalnidadescnetn 114. 40 
BORD Na ee iin tb iimdinecccemnpnnmmaminani 84. 00 
D DO6E : Ca scien neces nwnsinmeenin sieitiimanands 67. OU 
© PRRIE sic tit tien nnn enn nonqenctncedbunnduasaene 45. 00 
ip cette inicndendpesterenqncatbundeandbapteaseyinabdhindresintindsananeitniel 78. 00 
1 GRRE CE nce nc cence snweseweccccmenceceessnanescnsan 123. 00 
8 - ORG 6ate ence mn ictewoononcwnnmosanenocceseneessades 102. 00 
2 Ge Cc critectenttecccennncwcecrascccstasedaminwiniih 101. 00 
S Gee Beret ettneencnnncossccsnnisedenieaniinden 96. 00 
1S GR Ossett cetenmoenesetaamianradbieatiiiniiacecn 84. 00 
8 Sc gibi cinetbtmoctibnbdnskaabbbubatstiiiadabuua 79. 00 
©; apes ohn dtckinittindoaddicibichiiddtnn wititititibn dtttiimaiaiil 74. 00 
TORE CRs cnc cen ncescnecncnscéstibocdbuatbammabats 112. 00 
Se ee i kittens siintitcnrhtcnmn nintendo 78. 00 
RR RE eae eS a 67. 00 
EB ai ities. ccitrnistctesiiaiciiamitiints satlaiaeibatitiaiataioa ounmenwnadiin 62. 00 
VOT ae ee ee Oe ae 57. 00 
I Isiah checsasexadsinistindh asdtvnine chithpstipiguepinitplbiisitiiiies dediidaadinn debe 128. 96 
I acini tacit lie ieee nel 169. 26 
aati naenieiat actinic arsine ein ieee eine 140. 14 
Fe I II 'sitncinciih a tidhitnicinertiaethiciapepclcdasiaigsaacen diastase iittala 129. 22 
Ii se cient heme endl nina cates ith dapat natn eneteeenteraeeen miiemaatinnit tine 129. 22 
ip CITI ssineecal ett onaeesienencaietaaniah tnacienatinniedas aie ahaa aid cinien pecenaiiiiaialiiiedl 129. 22 
SII onthe eter inaliiardin cd em dl i enetianinehmaantigeatan 116. 48 
1 typist _.-- aaah snerenseniipdtiaedieintnieereigniRaredinretaatiiirtaancnpits acatieisl amine 
1 eoempational thavess ai6.._.... 150. 00 
Total number of employees, 78. 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Annapolis, Md. 
Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929......_.-.-- $153, 865. 36 
Se EE a ereiinth itetquibierepeativiantinchgpitattitath tecineatenmnieaaldeeoaeniittaiie 21, 74 
ae 59. 71 
OF Oe ae $7. os 


Net operating expenditures: 
navel — fund— 
oot 


Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery— 


Salaries and wages..........-.... 2, 288. 53 
DED diiccidcinneynenpppindiininiin 6, 968. 20 


69, 256. 73 
153, 865. 36 
Reimbursements : 


From other Government departments, naval hospital 








CE scedwncns mrichenataahaigieniagninapnatanendpdterhiegaentasineenaniias 298. 59 
153, 566. 77 

Recapitulation : aoa 
re ee ne meubenaeemnein 153, 865. 36 
Less reimbursements, 298. 59 
Total cost to Navy 153, 566. 77 
Sirens Reunttnd -RetO wn eat rack eke ~~ 310. O4 
Medical Department, Bureau ‘of Medicine and Surgery —-- 69, 256. 73 


Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery” ($69,256.73), represents the actual amount 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 

United States naval hospital, Annapolis, Md. 

Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1929: 

Pay per nronth 





4 firenren 


aborers, common 
9 PEDCOUEE, GAGs wenn ccnttennnnantnednenieenenen sities 
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2 painters..............~-- ene - = 
1 gardener_-_-_- en 
1 plu nber_- Se 
2 third le sunderers_ iis 
1 chief cook Sbnnwnie 
2 first cooks_.. 
SD atti Gieiieen couse neenesmuwancsneows 
1 chief mess attendant__—_- 

) li... 
1 second cook... -.- 
1 mess attendant__ 
Sanaiie............-- - - 
1 bookkeeper a ctosteeenaiiaititebiliaasaiiaiin 
9 tgGte .....--- aw emagie ditsighaae 


Tetal number of employees, 47. 


Operating cost of naral hospital, Norfolk, Va, 


Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929 
Total sick days ; 

Daily average of patients 
Cost per patient per diem 


oe 
Net operating expenditures: 
Naval hospita! fund 
A eS a $162, 538. 79 
ee 160, 693, 25 
- —— $323, 232 


Medical Department, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery — 


Salaries QB Was06......<cencnns 134, 020. 72 
DE heen ecunenomsamur 29, $38. 01 
-_—~—Ss163, 


Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Naval bospital fund— 
Food 





cepiateninenteenenin tinea 28, 340. 97 
GE sre eresccemneniin 2,477.70 
—_——— 70, 
Medical Department, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery 
Salaries and wages._........ 35, 546. 63 
i ctertemenecnhticinttinntvaningtglls 7, 676, 62 
From other Government departments— 
Naval hospital fund —__- ae 306. 23 
Medical Department, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery.......... 2. 68 
114, ; 
——— 
Recapitulation : 
I a i 486, 980. 77 
Less— Reimbursements 
Hospital fund ___- eee 
Medical Departme nt, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery__...---~ 43, 225. 93 
-_-—- - 114,35 
IT a ee ~ 372 p , 629. 4 
Hospital i aries a _ $252, 107. 14 
Medica! Department a es 120, 522. 80 


Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, 


of Medicine and Surgery ” ($120,522.80) 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 


United States naval hospital, Norfolk, Va. 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 


a ee eS I en 

0 SSE : : ene 

Xk ehoauteur.......... . r pcatetera 

1 chief mechanic 

5 enginemen___-_ 

9 firemen ee 

1 plumber a “ wuinew dp antten dineeiptinttiinile 

1 pipefitter. . -<-=----- - — 

1 pipefitter’s he ‘per 

2 eleciricians 

4 joiners___ 

1 head painter 

4 painters_- 

1 head laborer. 
laborers_ 


a cl acetanilide tateeraaeapetendia eee Leia 
1 cement finisher 

teat eclnete Rititieeenciccn cn erreentineentneh- eo ncrentneiasaptatintanentiaapiiiann 
1 

1 

1 


maid 


o 
3 
_ 
ey 
c 
ce 
e 
4 
* 
“ 


Grab 0G teienseansistwe 

second cooks... 
Do 

a ee ee 

meat cutter 

mess aftendants 
Do 

15 mess attendants 

2 pantrymen_ 


orn 


ted 


2? second cooks sy laaenyasccncealitanaiger tinal taciacapiinnaiag apenas iareiegabad tana daptiniahtiain 
B ees ateRGet .....ncccuccdrtetietectcnnndhouunateiaewrean 
Do 
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Pay per month | 
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1 housekeeper 


1 typewriter 

4 typewr'ters_ 
|1 typewriter 
1 telephone 
j1 stockman 


| ii librar ian 


Total number of employees, 


expenses for fiscal year 1929 


Daily ceuied re 
| Cost per patient per diem 


: of patie nts 
we wiesanininice $486, 980. a4 
17 





Net operating expenditures : 
Naval hospital tund— 


Department, 
and Surgery 
Salaries and wages 


of Medicine 


| Reimbursements from Veterans’ 
| Naval hospital fund— 


Department, 
and Surgery 
Salaries and wages 
ee 


of Medicine 


| Recapitulation : 
Net operating expenditures_._...-.....~- 
cimbursements 
Hospital fund 
i Department, 
» and Surgery 


43, 223. 25 


114, 041. 92 


Total cost to Navy 


Department, 
and Surgery 





» appropriation 
($24,740.87), 


Expenditures from 
| of Medicine and Surgery” 
withdrawn from 


United States naval hospital, 


Total allowed civilian complement fiseal year 


1 ann és 


, represents the actual amount , Classified__ 


r (3 months) - 


ee Oe. 


mess attend iants 


Pay per month Tots ul number of employees, 


Operating cost of naval hospital, 
Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929 
| Total sick days ‘ 


of patients 
Cost per patient per diem 


Net eperating expenditures: 
Naval hospital fund 


Department, of Medicine 


| Reimbursements : 


Government departments 


jet operating expenditures 


Less reimbursements, naval hospital fund... 


Total cost to Navy. 
Navel hospital fund_ 
department, 
and Surgery... 
Expenditures from 
of Medicine and Surgery 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 


appropriation 
($25,337.37) 
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Pay per month 
$30.00 

67. 00 

168, 26 

— 151, 06 
140.14 

129. 22 

116. 48 

139. 36 

ota 150. 00 
aeenen 155. 0O 


Operating cost of naval hospital, Charleston, 8. OC. 
| Cost ot ape apting 


. $62, 699. 72 


11, 910 

= 32. 63 

S $5. 8522 
= 
461. 54 
801. 74 


—— $44, 353. 28 


— 25, 346. 44 


69. 699. 72 
= = 2 
214.3 
552. 79 
‘67.10 
464. 92 
140. 65 
a 605.57 
1, 372. 67 
o---- oo 69, 699. 72 
$767. 10 
605. 57 
1, 372. 67 
i 68, 327. 05 
586. 18 
. T40. 87 


Department, Bureau 
represents the actual amount 


Charleaton, 8. C 


Pay per month 

- . $116.48 
. 180. 96 
_ 176.80 

sai” TOR 

1. 88 
4.88 
4.88 
- oo. 00 
eau 56. OO 


iiataaa 


Parris Island, 8. C 


$71, 527. 45 
21,914 

ow. O4 

. $3. 264 


527. 55 
16, 190. 08 

0, 147.138 

190, 24 
— 25 7.37 


hospital 


> 940. 38 
a 71, 527. 45 
Seal li O40 s 


$45, 249. 70 
of Medicine 


25, 337. 37 


Department Bureau 


represents the actual amount 
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United States naval hospital, Parris Island, 8. C. 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 


Pay per month 
1 chauffeur 
1 plumber.-.-- 
1 joiner 
1 painter 
3 laborers 
1 firat cook 
©? second cooks 
1 mess attendant 
Do 
1 house keeper 
1 maid en 
1 bookkeeper 


Total 


51. 00 


oom. 5 
.. 92. 82-103. 74 


number of employees, 15 


Operating cost of naval hospital, Pensacola, Fla. 


Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929___.___.___. $101, 249. 88 
Total sick days “ be 
Daily average of patients 


Cost per patient per diem_ 


"p 102. 48 
$2. 7067 


—=— 3 


Net operating expenditures: 
Naval hospital fund— 
Food —— 
Supplies = 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery 
Salaries and wages 
Supplies 


37, 546. : 
6, 561. 68 


44, 107. 98 
101, 249. 88 
teimbursements : — ri 
From Veterans’ Bureau 
Naval hospital fund— 
Food . 
Supplies 


25, 918. 06 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medi 
cine and Surgery 
Salaries and wages__- 
Supplies ‘ 


24, 921. 63 | i 
| 5 J06ROFS 22-222 ewe Sew Seseseess ben emeeesescesoconcest 


50, 839. 69 
From other Government departments— 
Naval hospital fund 
Medical Department, 
Medicine and Surgery 


. 06 
of 


Burean 


61 
- $223. 67 


51, 


Recapitulation : 
Net operating expenditures 
Less reimbursements 
Hospital fund 
Medical Department, Bureau 
Medicine and Surgery a 


, 249. 88 
$26, 106. 


24, 957. 2 

-———— - , 063. 36 

Total cost to Navy: 
Hospital fund 

Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery we 


31, 035. 


19, 150. 74 


50, 186. 52 


Expenditures from the appropriation Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery” ($19,150.74) 


withdrawn the Treasury 


“ Medical Department, 
represents the actual 
from 


United States naval hospital, Pensacola, Fla. 


Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1929: 


Pay per month 
$120. 64 

5. 40 

. 20 
. 80 
. 48 
. 96 
. 04 
. 48 
. 80 
}. OO 
. 00 


chauffeur . 
engineman___. 
firemen — 
joiner 
painter 
plumber 
gardener 
policemen 
laborers, common 
housekeeper 
second launderer 
third 
sewer - 
first cook 
second cooks 
chief mess attendant 
mess attendant 

Do 

Do 
1 housekeeper __ 
clerk 


Total 


Se et et pet ain ft et 


os 


launderers 
». 6S 
. 00 

3. 00 
. 00 

. 00 

00 

5. 0O 


——er 


—— 


99 


number of employees, 30 


Operating cost of naral hospital, Great Lakes, Il. 


$516, 465. 98 
185, 681 

5O8 

2. 7815 


Total 
Total 
Daily 


cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929 
sick days - ~—= 
average of patients 
Cost per patient per diem 


56. 00 | 


46. 00 | 


374. 07 | 





| 1 machinist 


063. 36 | 


amount | 
| 1 bookkeeper 


3. 00 | 


». 00 | 


$2 | 








| Naval hospital fund 


| Daily average of patients 


RECORD—HOUSE JUNE 18 


Total cost is divided between naval hospital fund and the appro- 
priation ‘ Medical Department,” as follows: 


Naval hospital fund: 
For food $149, 335. 12 


148, 307. 00 


297, 642. 12 

Medical Department : $ ' 
Salaries and wages 
Supplies 


Total 


198, 960. 43 
19, 863. 43 


218, 823. 86 


516, 465. 98 
From the above expenditures reimbursed the 


Navy, as follows: 


Naval hospital fund: 
For food 


the Veterans’ Burean 


$82, 405. 88 
111, 916. 42 
$194, 321. 80 


150, 144. 02 
14, 902. 36 


Medical Department : 
Services —- 
Supplies 

165, 046. 38 


Total reimbursements from Veterans’ Bureau 259, 268. 18 
United States naval hospital, Great Lakes, II. 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 
Pay per month 
$187. 20 
6 chauffeurs... -_- 
1 chief mechanic 


| 2 enginemen 


6 firemen _- 
8 laborers_ 
1 chief mechanic 
2 enginemen-.-_-_- 


5 laborers... 

1 chief mechanic 

1 electrician_...-~-- 
1 sheet-metal worker 
1 gardener. __-_. 
5 painters. - 

2 plumbers_-_--- — 

2 helpers, electrician —-~ 

2 RR: QUE cbsbccewocnnncuneno~ 

2 pipe fitters__- 

18 laborers, common. 

3 laborers, classified 

1 maid 

1 chief launderer 

1 first launderer 

2 second launderers 

S third launG@erets....n20-sswnscccoccese Sedik. pate habit enaitiiin Tepeiides 
1 sewer__- 

1 chief cook 

1 meat cutter 


| & first cooks 


3 second cooks 


| 1 baker : meek 
| Octet heen CIRIII nc cccectti pitino egdniimnwuinnent 


2 pautrymen.._..-..-.._.---.-.-...-- aeeacqooeococeccoccoce 
14 mess attendants 

2 first cooks 

1 pantrymano 

1 mess attendant 


1 typewriter 
2 typewriters 
1 stockman 
3 typewriters 
1 clerk 
1 teacher 
Total number of employees, 142. 
All other Federal departments reimbursed the Navy as follows: 
$847. 25 


The total reimbursements from Veterans’ Bureau and other Federal 
departments, therefore, are as follows: 
Naval hospital fund 
Medical Department 165, 046. 38 

Total 860, 215. 43 

Leaving the sum of $156,250.55 from all sources actually expended 
for the Navy. Of this amount, $102,473.07 was expended from the 
naval hospital fund and $53,777.48 from the appropriation “ Medical 
Department.” Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Depart- 
ment” ($53,777.48) represents the actual amount withdrawn from the 
Treasury. 


$195, 169. 05 


Operating cost of naval hospital, Mare Island, Calif. 


Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929_ $414, 600. 50 
Total sick days...__- ot 


Cost per patient per diem $2. 7255 
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Net operating expenditures: Reimbursements : 
Naval hospital fund— From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Food $129, 417. 46 Naval hospital fund 
Supplies 130, 211. 43 Food = $9, 649. 92 
—-- --—— - $259, 628. 89 Supplies - 13, 304. 01 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine - 
and Surgery— Medical Department, Bdreau of Medi 
Salaries and wages 125, 603. 24 cine and Surgery 
Supplies 29; 368. 37 Salaries and wages 
—- — 154,971. 61 Supplies ~--_---. 


~ 414, 600. 50 
—=—— = 
a From other Government departments — 
Reimburseme _ —_ a, Naval hospital fund . 1,419. 18 
From Veterans’ Bareau— Medical Department, Bureau of Medi- 
Naval hospital fund— ine and Bursery 40. 61 
006. ccctascscsccus 35, 219. ‘ ae gee ---= ncn y= 
Supplies 816. : 
88, 035. 88 
Medical Department, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery— a 
: : : , oo © Recapitulation : 
Salaries and wages - ‘82 =o Net operating expenditures_...........~-....-...... 
Supplies , » 450. 41 - Less reimbursements 
' 60, 232. 70 Hospital fund _ 24, 373. 06 
ye Medical Department, Bureau of Medi 
. : 148, 268. 53 ae and Bereers cuneate 
From other Government departments, Naval hospital 
fund 3, 894, 27 


19, 800. 06 


Total cost to Reavy. 
Hospital func - 
Medical De partment, Bureau of Medicin 
and Surgery-_.- aoe : ; 45, 461. 05 


, 162. 80 ~~ §8, 626. 30 
Recapitulation : 

Net operating expenditures 414, 600. 50 

roa Oe mbe ae saiaeiee r Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 

Hospital fund. _- -= ----~ $91,930.10 of Medicine and Surgery” ($45,461.05) represents the actual amount 

Medical Department, Bureau “ eae Ly SEES 

Medicine and Surgery 60, 232. 70 withdrawn from the Treasury 


2, 162. 80 United States naval hospital, Puget Sound, Wash 


Total cost to Navy , 4387 Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1029: 


. 70 

N 1} ital fund $167, 698. 79 Pay per month 
aval hospita une —_ 4, 6 ini ‘ “ 

Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine i a —_ae , o1a3 7; 

Pp € - s —— --- - - 2 . 2 

and Surgery --------- pin 94, 738. 91 1 head mechanic _- amen . 4 . 4 205. 84 

Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical De partment, Bureau | 2 helpers, general . _ . amines socbes 126. 88 


otf Medicine and Surgery” ($94,738.91) represent the actual amount : a ini . ‘or as 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 5 laborers __ ; tie ee < ~ 116. 48 
wate, " ‘ale 1 gardener. ~~ ' aw 3 ne ae “ 151. 84 
United States naval hospital, Mare Island, Calif. ; a = aria 2 — 114. 40 
Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1929: 1 machine ope rator—_- . — n ‘ si 68 
Paw mn i first cook a =< . 3 soatitea 01. 00 
‘hinist Pay per month a i a clita aeoiel 5 a : 84. 00 
machints ot. 3 second cooks.._..-- ohare mel . : 79, 00 
‘ hauffeurs Rn eee nena aman . - | 1 second cook * aan es : oo a4. 00 
= eon ‘ 1 chief mess attendant os ‘ a 78. 00 
helper, general -—- J . 2 mess attendants_____ . - —— 2 r 7 ae 67. 00 
chief mechanic . =06. <4 | 1 mess attendant_..-.~_- on : - 62.00 
ne mo ne ew on oe we = www - Ho enw =e <0, De 1 second cook... _..--~_.- 2 See . i4 00 
jo sorte wn en en + ee 5 ee - e - + . a sete teehee ibaa = cones . 50) 00 
painter_ - 34.00 | 1 bookkeeper A : i solic ne 151 06 
plumbers_._..._.~~- 8 1 stenographer and typist____- : _ . 12%). 22 
eee - £8 | 1 typewriter____..__- --< - 140.14 
4 laborers._.._... : : Total number of employees, 32. 
= Jaunderer-. - som Operating cost of naval hospital, San Dieyo, Calif. 


1 
4 
5 
1 
i 
2 
2 


- 


. 00 | Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929_.....-... $535, 871. 37 
.-40 | Total sick days iene Sits 276, 958 
23.00 | Daily average of patients__...._.__.__.____- . 758. 79 
2.00 | Cost per patient per diem . $1. 9348 
meat cutter 2. 00 : : 
first cooks 00 | Net operating expenditures : 
. 00 Naval hospital fund— 
. 00 CEs chem ncteibineciocmen Geen. 06 
. 00 Supplies_....uuccttnn 115, 505. 32 
3. 00 ; 
. 00 Medical Department, Bu 
housekeeper 8. 00 reau of Medicine and 
SOUR GUCCI tes) ann cba le ddan 67. 00 Surgery— 
bookkeeper __ 9. 26 Salaries and wages... 147,499. 26 
stenographers_____ las 29. 22 Supplies 50, 785 
stenographer . 48 
stockman-_....... : 28. 96 
. 00 


‘ Reimbursements : 
Total number of employees, 82. From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Puget Sound, Wash. Ni — pa al fund— 
Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929 $1568, 260. 47 Supplie “s_ 
Total sick days____- 52, 2 
Daily average of patients 43. 26 Medical Department, 
Cost per patient per diem 3. 026 Bureau of Medicine 
- —=3 and Surgery 
Salaries 


eas 


it et CO hoe ee 


Net operating expenditures : 
Naval hospital fund— 
Food 


Supplies- 
Supplies 


. 61 
92, 999. 36 

Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine, From other Government departments— 

and Surgery— Naval hospital fund 
salaries and wages 51, 795. 35 Medical Department, Bureau of 
Supplies _.___- ‘ 13, 465. 76 Medicine and Surgery 

eceptanananionen 65, 261. 11 
158, 260. 47 


—=————s 
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Recapitulation : S ac 
Net operating expenditures__...~~- ninsiip-aaeaae $535, 871. 37 
Less reimbursements 7 < j 

Naval hospital fund ne $56, 124. 55 | 
Medica Department Bureau of | 
Medicine and Surgery ~ 37, 934. 73 
vase — 994, 059. 28 

Total cost to Navy ; 441, 812. 09 | 
Naval hospital fund 2 . 281, 461. 81 | 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medi | 

cine and Surgery ae se 160, 350. 28 | 
| 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau of | 

Medicine and Surgery ($160,350.28) represents the actual amount 

withdrawn from the Treasury | 

| 

United States naval hospital, San Diego, Calif. | 

Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1929: 
Pay per month | 

1 machinist - i aad S08 66. i 

5 chauffeurs ade asi - a 5 147. 68 

4 firemen is dstede 158, 08 | 

1 machinist “a baienes a. ae 

l f machinist eal = ~ side aies as | 

1 ichhi e deme badhdsecssd —<— 2 a | 

a fect clan iheniniodentll sieieteeas inane 
I) . ” argnetinnnivanentinniigiiartatmeaiiieiiiaiiabds 185.12 | 

2 umbers a er ae —— 205. 92 





I i ae ee 197. 60 
1 helper, pipefitter < basil 13 Ot 
1 helper, general “ ietetabiaiinee el 126. &8 
1 gardener nate . ‘i A 
19 laborers > ea -- 116.48 
3 policemen n sduotinnen studies cnandhaasetalakalll 116. 48 
1 sewer! - silesesultitetininiaata mans naeuiniindl ————S | 
1 steward =a = anes en aresinsieees 148. 00 
1 meat cutter bad 2 enensnarinsseneainttsentide aint 112, 00 
5 first cooks i SS 
7 econd cool - ee 84. 00 
1 chief mess attendant euiebenainmneandtal 78. 00 
2 mess attendants mented elias 67. 00 
SO Sake DON s hicks tice dete 62. 00 
mess attendants . eaenisensiniielisaiataile Acie 57. 00 
1 pantryman aa “ wives nines tsar 78. 00 
8 pantrymen a4 ws = maaan 73. 00 
1 pantryman ee ee 68. 00 
1 first cook ; ‘“ < intisensictlteducd” ee 
1 second cook = nt tis cin eit siesta dia ta 84, 00 
2 mess attendants naed a aca ceaiiies 62. 00 
4 mess attendants ne eee ee eee 57. 00 
1 housekeeper amet om a= ae Bia ae 78. 00 
8 maids oe ae ” a 50, 00 
1 bookkeeper cao 169. 26 
1 typewriter Coe Se ee ee ea Se 140. 14 
4 typewriters ‘ a — sn ansechqudeaiaians, . ae 
& typewriters : ein dbiicseocbaneadeieaseae aceupa. en ae 
1 telephone operator : - - iostiieriagieis iddisensamaieal 116. 48 
1 stockman - cbcensenmuensenadaanaindantdipain deeaimeamaiats 151. 84 
1 aide 5 ie we 150. 00 
Total number of employees, 106. 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929____..... $130, 400. 78 
Total sick days eosedesenscbalicetet dae = 23, 137 
Daily average of patients ide catini andi Seen 63. 39 
Cost per patient per diem shat tidahtindihedisiphiciinaidiiiie ieee $5. 6360 
Net operating expenditures: 
Naval hospital fund 
Food os - $29, 742. 34 
upplies ‘ 34, 37¥. 65 
—— - $64, 121. 99 
Medical Department, Bureau 
Medicine and _  Sur- 
gery 
Salaries and wages_ 56, 055. 64 
Supplies sitipectnekabds 10, 223. 15 
iptgeeenennendt 66, 278. 79 
—-- $1: 30, 400. 78 
Reimbursements : —<— 
From Veterans’ Bureau 
Naval hospital fund— 
Food sit 324. 82 
Supplies iO 519. 32 
ES 844.14 
Medical Department, 
Lureau of Medicine 
and Surgery 
Salaries and wages 1, 223. 30 
Supplies- - 187. 09 
~-— —- 1, 410. 39 
ee 2, 254. 53 
From other Government departments— 
Neval heapitel fiO ceeinennonenmivennmaibbes 2, 611. 08 
4, 865. 61 
Recapitulation : 
met Gpetetins  000t....iseaddncéce ween 130, 400. 78 
Less reimbursements 
Naval hospital fund $3, 455. 22 
Medical Department, Bureau of Med 
icine and Surgery iieniaeen ee 1, 410. 39 
4, 865. 61 
Total st to Navy Siieindindainitiiniegll — . -- 126,535.17 
Naval hospital fund aieieanel $60, 666. 77 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medi 
cine and Surgery - 64, 868. 40 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery” ($64,568.40) represents the actual amount 
withdrawa from the Treasury. 


| 
| 
} 


RECORD—HOUSE 


3 

1 

4 firemen__ 2 
A Gets CUE cb enudbetntdsccwencennnsccontinbcaatindiinhtldiie 123. 00 
Ti ol SS sapsesemenetiinenneasscadlnaiieadicalaiaeciciaidieanaiaa nanan, 101. 00 
J ine ies catissncesnene neta nti en disiigncniinninmincntaineadtames 84. 00 
Sa Ses. Cae 78. 00 
TU a i Sa a eaten einai 101. 00 
rN INO alae alain linemsemditleaawaateteda iekannapieinaeae aaa 67. 00 
1 head mechanic (electrician)-_-..-___--__-------_-------- 230. 88 
Be Nada: aretreicietineschncitsictniteatioen teers enedh tinieienanpetigh dictate Tsien 220. 4c 
I I inschcchus-ecsihetenincchits-estpotieaseinaantaeeaitisiag tiene ndeanenelaniiinniaediitimmaaiieiaaa 216. 32 
D Rien hi etbieinettnncoecntinddiednieiniediimimigbiiemaain 212. 16 
i I» ON I eeeeniteiiie aaa 93. 60 
I tein aa can deareriechldl satin atcha aimee 126. 88 
3 labore /, I reinicenencdppp ential En antennae ee ee, 93. 60 
1 sewer (5 days per WHE ceci-ca cadens mana eee 100. 32 
I ee ie cenintintnetcertnntiitinintaiaitt ii nin 154. 70 
3 GE B...<cbahs- é adacnieinieniaitinsnitieamedaanaaantl 118.30-151. 04 

Total number of employees, 39. 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Guam, Midway Islands 

Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929_.._..---_ $69, 709. 47 
Ole GK O0GGh bose scecsansn ct eeasaak eee 39, 583 
eee Gees “C6 GO. cre nintnmnnunemntindintinis 109. 45 
oe we a ee $1. 7611 


Net 


$69, 709. 47 
— 
Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Bureau— 
Nava] hospital fund— 
Os eet $16. 60 
Ne accu 65. 48 
—_—---— 82.08 
Medical Department, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and 
Surgery— 
Salaries and wages __ 21.75 
ee 27. 07 
—_——— 48, 82 
_ —_— 130. 90 
From other Government departments— 
weave Meapitel CenOcccscccaccosussisccasasdion 440. 94 
571. 84 
Recapitulation : 
Ot Cpereting: C0Gbsicsccccccccscesnusansasecsadeot 69, 709. 47 
Less reimbursements— 
Naval hospital fund............_.-.. 523. 02 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medi- 
Cine ORG QU G ccc ccenwewecs 48. 
-- 571. 84 
Totes. peat Ce Wi iskaigucwcsectienimsadisssgesdeseige 69, 137. 63 
ONS RONG CORR ct icincnddinanaeidcdeis $49, 154. 35 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medicine 
006  GUIGUY cncarvecciendtntserscusinss 19, 983. 28 
Expenditures from the appropriation “ Medical Department, Bureau 


of Medicine and Surgery” ($19,983.28), 


JUNE 


United States naval hospital, Peart Harbor, Hawati 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 


Pay per month 


chauffeurs 
machinist 








operating expenditures: 





Naval hospital fund— 
SPT iovaleais cinta niagsth alicnineaalinas A SO 
te aaa 26, 389. 67 
—_——— $49, 677. 37 
Medical Department, Bureau 


of Medicine and Surgery— 


Salaries and wages __-- 8, 379. 89 
END te etetsesiectmannemin 11, 652. 21 


20, 032. 10 





represents the actual amo 


withdrawn from the Treasury. 


RO CO = GD et tt 


» 


1 


Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929 $162, 133. 00 
etek. GE, DE teenie chnapeheonm 75,172 
Dally avetars 60 BURIGItS... nnn nnn n-cnnsitin 205. 95 
Cost BOP PUCCINI BO GR reciente ennnicnncninm iit $2. 1568 
— 
Net operating expenditures : 
Naval hospital fund— 
eae $64, 581. 62 
EE 52, 746. 00 
——— $117, 327. 62 
Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Sur- 
gery— 
Salaries and wages... 28, 672. 27 
DOG. adcccnstnnwe 16, 133. ii 
—-- 44, 805. 38 
$162, 133. 00 


United Statcs naval hospital, Guam, Midway Islands 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 





Pay per month 
IE a ee cc icin cath nti incites tintin ea entin inline lctapamlaatai $66. 56 
I ss ces cree nsec ec ecaiet ceca asians tala aie egal tndin aad 55. 00 
en 43. 68 
GE MERE +. nctinctantbhdbnnntmnctmennehinthnnnapanee 96. 00 
SOGMER... c .ccccnedocesancesconc.nnnihbnniblindndélilts 66. 56 
Bbin tl .....ccccisicdnedmmecetadncsdntendmensnedinndinsinaee 41. 60 
policemen ......4....5 Pranab tdindi gic meine edo masenepaninieenabans aomannen 31. 00 
ee ee a 27. 04 
OD TICUNRE 2c cee ee deed cmmownsonesmenosiebeatindis 15. 00 
0 en EN I LE ALE 50. 00 
SE QUE s naleckinne.oeads naennoosnanecmeatnitieewabmiamend 35. 00 
PRE, jer 1e4animmnnamrnenmneanndnnnge 12. 00 
CS Ee 2. 00 
EE EE LE EE TO 25. 48 


Total number of employees, 22. 
Operating cost of naval hospital, Canacao, P. I. 




















18 











unt 


1930 


Reimbursements : 
From Veterans’ Burean— 
Naval hospital fund—~ 
iid, nage 
Supplies......... 


Medical Depart ment, 
Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery— 

Salaries and wages 
Supplies 


CONGRESSIONAL 


$1, 231. 64 


362. 34 
224. 98 

_ 587. 27 
$1, 818. 


5, 161. 
6, 980. 43 


SSS 


91 
From, other Government departments— 


Naval hospital fund 52 


Recapitulation : 
Net operating cost 
Less reimbursements— 
Naval hospital fund 
Medical Department, 
Medicine and Surgery 


Total cost to Navy 
Naval hospital fund -. 110,934.46 
Medical Department, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery._..~~-~-. 44, 218.11 


Expenditures from the appropriation ‘* Medical Department, Bureau 


of Medicine and Surgery” ($44,218.11) represents the actual amount 
withdrawn from the Treasury. 
United States naval hospital, Canacao, P. 1. 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 

Pay per month 
. 60 
. 16 
. 60 
. 60 
16 
. 08 
. 00 


chauffeurs 

machinist 

enginemen 

firemen 

electrician 

chief mechanic_ 

assistant chief mechanic 

joiners __-~_----~--------------------------------------- 


bombo 


~ 


hl 


1 painter . 16 
11 laborers 
G5 Mborere... ... 2.2 eso een wecnsescapaseseccs== 
laborers 
cement worke?.....+...~......<<0.-2s0 SOP eqn egnenteeenwame 
gardener 
— 


. 20 

24. 06 
.72 

. 12 

. 96 

. 16 
3. 68 
. 84 

. 60 

. 00 


sergeant of police. 

policemen 

first launderer i 
i eae 
sewer é 

chief cook—- 

first cook__— . 

GE Giese ts id ctstltitienwtinnclinngsietntiiimtindiiele 
mess attendants 

pantrymen 

first cook 

pantrymen 

stenographer 

bookkeepe SD Gidvasd eoceapeneemeen 


Total number of employes, 69. 


. 72 


= 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Operating cost of naval hospital, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


Cost of operating expenses for fiscal year 1929_ $18, 588. 33 
TG GR GG hte cb ct ncn mtitttinditcinvwtbtbnabilinicia manda 8, 302 
Daily average of patie nts 9. 05 
Cost per patient per diem $5. 6294 
Net operating expenditures 

Naval hospital fund— 

Food 


5, 924. 23 
————-_ $12, 249. 43 
Medical Department, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery— 
Salaries and wages 3, 578. 88 
6, 338. 90 
— $18, 588, 33 


Reca itulation : 


vet operating expenditures._...................... 
Total cost to Navy 
Naval hospital fand 
Medical Department, 


and Surgery 6, 338. 90 
Expenditures from the appropriatien Medical Department, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery ($6,338.90) represents the actual amount with- 
drawn from the Treasury. 
United States naval hospital, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Total allowed civilian complement fiscal year 1929: 


18, 
18, 


588, 33 
588, 33 


Bureau of Medicine 


Pay per month 


. 00 
. 50 
. 24 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


chauffeur 

GREE ecicteutininnddinenammaebcatteane wetpetenitplenariaaberatemsnenenenanetiil 
joiner 

first cock 


Total number of employees, 8. 


162, 133. 00 


. 16 | 
3. 68 | 


3. 28 


21. 84 | 


. 00 | 


| Daily 


| first floor. 
| and 


| Estimated 
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United States naval hospital, Washington, D. C 
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Total allowed civilian complement, fiscal year 1929; 

Pay per month 
60 
20 
we 


1 head chauffeur 
4 chauffeurs 
1 chief mechanic 
3 enginemen—_.__. 
5 firemen 7 
1 laborer 

machinist 

Do-_. 

1 helper, general___... ~~ ‘ 
XS 
1 plumber 
1 chief mess attendant 
1 mess attendant... _ 
3 maids. 
3 mess attend ants 
4 maids 
1 chief lnunderer 
6 third launderers 
1 clerk " 
2 steno-typists 
1 steno-typist__ 
2 aides, vocational 
1 electrician 
1 assistant chief machinist 
9 laborers x 
1 helper, ge neral. 
2 joiners 
3 painters. __ 
: cement finisher 

1 chief cook 
3 first cooks 
3 second cooks 
1 meat cutter 
20 mess attendants_ 
1 mess attendant 
i housekeeper 
2 cooks__ 
1 sewer- 


ide =) Oot 


> 


oo 
24 
O4 
O4 
56 
44 
t4 
00 
2. 00 

00 
7. 00 

00 
+ OO 
tt) 


nl at deo OF 
sPtoeSo 


ba ta nt hh eh et Pt ae 


| 1 first launderer. 


2 telephone ‘operators. halla atinbdiole 
1 typist 

2 typists 

1 librarian 
1 laborer__-_ 


Total number of enathiede, 102. 

Total expended during 1929, $135,661.34 

Total allotment for 1930, $142,097.96. 

NotTre.—tThe total expended for civil 
1929 in the amount of $135,661.34 represents all wages paid 
amount $9,557.47 has been deducted the following: Heat 
and power furnished the Naval Medical School: laundry se 
rendered other Medical Department activities in Washington, leaving 
an actual charge to the hospital of $126,303.87 

New construction fs required at hospitals 
tinental limits of the United replace temporary 
structures which are now in a state of rapid deterion 
quate to properly and safely house patients and duty personne! 
the present authorized strength of the Navy and Marin¢ 


Naval hospital, Chelsea, Mase 


Nloyees during fiscal year 


ofr 


emmy 
this 
licht, 


rvices 


for 


the 
war-time 


naval within 


States to 


con- 


inade- 


for 


ition or 


Corps 


ave 
Peak load 


rage of patients for 6 years soe knee 


160 
A new wing is 
in the basement 


necessary to the re 
and chemical and bacteriological 
These facilities now 
inadequate. X-ray laboratories, 
dental prosthetic laboratories the 
are now located in small inadequate rooms in 
main building. 


accommodate frigerating 
laboratories on 


temporary 


plant 
the 
structures 
operating rooms, and 
floor. These facilities 
the basement of 


located in 
dental 


are 
are 
on second 


the 


cost _.-. $150, 000 


Naval hospital, R. I 


A new barracks for 60 Hospital Corps men is recommended. 
The present barracks is a temporary “ 
idly deteriorating and a fire bazard. 


Newport, 


war-time” structure, rap- 


Ustimated cost 


_.. $100, 000 
Island), Pa, 


Naval hospital, Philadelphia (League 


Daily average of patients for 6 years... 
Peak load. 
All buildings of present hospital are temporary 
tures, badly deteriorated, and an extreme 
hospital if required. From 
capacity of 300 beds will 
Estimated cost- 


, 
»* 
- - 20 


7 
a 1 


* war-time ” 
fire hazard 
past experiences it Is 
be sufficient for normal 


struc 
An entire new 

estimated that a 

requirements 

bai Siicaiten advintnes SG 


Quantico, 


500, 000 
Marine Barracks, Va, 
Daily average of patients- 
Peak load __- 

Nearly all medical activity at 
Corps personnel. A permanent 
patients, ultimately. 


I 


oiieitiiailnetimmemaaminita teats 70 


_.- 210 


this station is confined to the 


hospital with ac 


Marine 
‘ommodations for 300 


$1, 500, 000 
Two hundred beds to start with, and the remaining construction to 
be withheld until conditions warrant it. 
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Naral hospital, Great Lakes 
patients. - =< - 
admitted this 


Epid 


n of patients hospital are re- 
during severe winter 

erefore, the peak load is 

and seventy beds is considered a safe 


for adminis- 


al training station mics 
frequent T! 
Three 


present 


bundred 


} 


permanent buliding will be used 


- ts $1, 650, 000 


Naval hospital, Puget Sound, Wash. 
racks for 60 Hospital Corps r They are 


ul tructures, 


now housed in 


$100, 000 | 


Naval hospital, Mare Islan 


emale nurses Now temporary wuar- 


“ a $90, 000 | 


al hospital, San 


tal Corps men 


now sleep wherever a 


in basements, tents, over laundry, et« 
225, 000 
30, 000 


building 


255, 000 


Total estimated cost of all hospitals, $5,545,000. 


Mr 
the 


VINSON, I record at this time what 


Navy says in regard to 


to read into the 
Secretary of the 
new hospital find that 

“The most urgent need of construction exists at Philadelphia. 
the hospital the 


deteriorating used 


should like 
last annual report of the 
construction. I 
There 
They are rapidly 
and can much longer A tract of land 
gift by the Philadelphia. This offer makes 
il construction a tract of 28 acres favorably situated 
to the navy yard. 

replacements of war-time hospital buildings at Great 
Lakes is an urgent Great Lakes bas, in its permanent hos- 
pital building, a nucleus for further development, but three-fourths of 
its activities are carried on in lightly constructed wooden 
buildings, which are subject to fire hazards. They require a heavy ex- 
pense for upkeep because of their rapid deterioration. 

“At Quantico a ‘dispensary and sick quarters’ is being used in place 
of a badly needed n Permanent construction is warranted 
importance of this large Marine Corps activity. 

“ More than one-half of the patients in the Washington hospital are 
housed in temporary buildings. This fact suggests the desirability of 
replac of the buildings by permanent structures.” 

Mr. 
page 1760. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. These facts were furnished 
to me by the Navy Department, and if they are not accurate 
I am not responsible. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. 
a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the gentleman laying too much em- 
phasis on what the Veterans’ Bureau is or is not contemplat- 
ing? 
to accommodate naval patients, when the facts presented would 
indicate that that hospital is ready to fall down. What differ- 
does it make whether we replace those hospitals for 
Veterans’ Bureau patients or naval patients? Are not those 
human beings, entitled to the same consideration? I think the 
gentleman is emphasizing too much in his remarks the wants of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It would not make any dif- 
ference whether this hospital were in Philadelphia or 
where. The same principle is involved. I shall not oppose any 
legislation that 
tients or otherwise 
all the facts that 
building program 


buildings are all of temporary type. 


not be has 
been offered as a 


available 
because of its 


city of 
for hospit 
proximity 
“ Extensive 


necessity. 


temporary 


val hospital. 
on account of the 


ing some or all 


HALE. The hearings begin on page 1678 and end on 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


ence 


in any hospital. 
the Veterans’ 


But when it is shown by 
Bureau is now 
which will furnish plenty of beds and a 
surplus to take care of their patients, and the records show 
that it will take out of the naval hospitals such patients as 
they can hospitalize, it simply means that we shall have 10,000 
vacant beds in naval hospitals in the United States proper if 
the proposed naval-hospital program I have enumerated from 
the records is carried out. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not agree with the gentleman; but let 
us assume that I do agree with the gentleman; why have the 
patients in that ramshackle, tumble-down hospital? Do 
want them to be placed in a good hospital or not? 


hospital. 
considered | 


| place where they have a preference. 


| show 


| my 





The question pending before the House is a naval hospital | 





else- | 
is needed to take care of veterans, naval pa- | 


conducting a | 


you | 
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Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Let us use common judg- 
ment. When men are enlisted in the Navy they are immediately 
carried, when ill, to San Diego, Calif., to Philadelphia, or to 
some other port of the United States where they have a naval 
It does not make any difference where the hospitals 
are. Consequently, if you have a naval hospital at Norfolk, or 
in Philadelphia, or at San Francisco, or elsewhere, all you have 
to do is to put the patients on a train and send them to the 
hospital that is most convenient. You can not send them to the 
In Philadelphia we have 
a naval hospital that no one has ever claimed to be in a falling- 
down or rotten condition. That hospital is now being used by 
about 400 patients from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How old is it? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I should say less than a 
hundred years old. No one has ever given any information to 
that that hospital is not suited to take care of naval 
patients. I agree with the gentleman that these temporary 
buildings that exist in other parts of the United States are, 
some of them, in bad condition; but when this policy or pro- 
gram is put into effect by the Veterans’ Bureau, providing 
additional facilities, then it is very possible that the testimony 
given by Mr. Madigan, to the effect that they would take care 
of naval patients, when possible, in veterans’ hospitals will be 
carried out. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman referred to Mr. Madigan, of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, who was a very, very capable witness. 
As I recall the gentleman’s testimony, and I am willing to stake 
memory on it against the gentleman’s memory, Mr. 
Madigan said that in every calculation of policy for the 
Veterans’ Bureau in its distribution of patients, it took into 
account existing hospitals just as though they were Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals. Is that correct so far? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No. That is not what he 
said. His statement will be found on page 964 of the hearings. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman will yield-—— 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I have found in the record of the hearings 
what I attempted to recall from memory, and I want to read 
from the testimony of Doctor Skinner, on page 1704: 

The CHatrMan. Is it not a fact that, because of the predetermined 
policy of the Veterans’ Bureau, that they will utilize the facilities of 
other governmental agencies wherever possible, they are not requesting 
additional appropriations for the construction of Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals in these very areas? 

Doctor SKINNER. Yes, sir. 

The CHatnMAN. And as far as you know, that present policy will 
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| be adhered to in the future? 


Doctor Skinner. As far as I know. 

The CHatrMAN. To utilize other governmental facilities as far as 
possible ? 

Doctor Skinner. Yes, sir. The law provides for that, and we have 
not seen the necessity in the Bast at all, although, as you know, there 
wili be one general hospital built somewhere in West Virginia. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I submit to the House that is 
quite different from the accusation made by the gentleman 
against me as to the testimony I gave in that particular 
instance. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But it does substantiate what I said? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not dispute the accuracy 
of the statement of the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hae], but I say it is the policy of the Veterans’.Bureau as has 
been outlined not only in this statement of Mr. Madigan but in 
the letter written by General Hines, which was submitted to the 
Rules Committee a few days ago, that they would first take care 
of their own patients, and if they did not have sufficient facilities 
they would put them in other institutions, and I think that is 
correct, There is no difference of opinion between the Veterans’ 
sureau and myself. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Here is a statement by Frank L. Pinola, 
department commander for the State of Pennsylvania, division 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is not necessary to read 
that statement, because he is the American Legion representative, 
and, of course, he is doing what he is told to do. He is not 
charged with any responsibility with respect to the Navy; he 
is not charged with any responsibility with respect to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. For that reason I do not consider his testimony 
is the kind that should be considered by this House, but I offer 
as a substitute the testimony. that is given by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the head of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
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Mr. PALMER. He emphasizes the fact that for general pur- 
poses this hospital is not right, and there is necessity for its 
replacement, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are there not a lot of veterans who can 
not be hospitalized on account of lack of facilities at the present 
time? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No and yes. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Well, which? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
some States where their capacity has already been used, but 
when you figure out the total there are more beds than are 
needed at the present time to take care of the patients. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My observation with respect to 
people that I try to hospitalize is that there are not enough beds, 


it strikes me, in view of the fact that they are going to use 
this hospital, there should be no objection to building it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I may say to the gentleman 
it seems to me that the wise business policy to pursue is to 
wait until the Veterans’ Bureau has completed 
program, which will be within about one year, 
more hospitals are needed for Navy 
object to this kind of a bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What will the gentleman do with respect 
to all the patients who may die in the meantime? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. We have them 
hospitals at the present time. 
not being used in the naval hospitals. Every one of those beds 
is available for the Veterans’ Bureau if they want to use them. 
When the Veterans’ Bureau completes its program, then if there 
are not suflicient beds to take care of those who 
hospitalized, it is the duty of the gentleman from North Carolina 
and myself and the other Members, charged with this responsi- 
bility, to supply all the money that is needed to take care of 
that class of patients, and I will vote for such legislation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There are many veterans who do not 


and then if 


in naval 
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| 
| 
| 


| facts 
and they are using the naval hospitals all over the country, and | 
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then, it should be approached with a great deal of caution, be 
cause, as I view it, each department of the Government should 
be charged with the responsibility of looking after its own 
patients. If this bill is enacted into law in its present form 
and other bills are passed, the ones to which I have called 
attention, there is not any machinery in any of the legislation 
that provides for liaison officers; there is not anything that will 
fasten responsibility on anybody in the Navy or in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, because it is a divided authority. In the Washington 


| hospital bill I attempted to amend the legislation so that we 
There are some hospitals in | 


would have liaison officers to take care of those who are brought 
from the Veterans’ Bureau to the naval hospital, because, if 
you place patients in a military hospital, if they are supervised 


| with naval discipline, sometimes they will not be as happy as 
the | 


they would in a civilian hospital. So I have 
to the attention of the House, not with any spirit 
animosity, not with any thought of opposing a bill because i 
happened to be for a hospital in Pennsylvania, but I am view 
ing this subject from the standpoint of principle. I would de 


brought those 


2 
ot 


| the same as to any State of the Union if it was shown that 


its present | 


patients no one would | 


We have 1,300 vacant beds now, | 


should be | 


know to this day that they have the privilege of having hos- | 


pitalization, and it is getting more that way every day. 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman’s remarks 
are not pertinent to this subject. 


Mr. BRITTEN. It is the duty of some person to let them 
know about it. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not our duty? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes, it is; and I am trying to 
take care of them in my district, and I hope the gentleman is 
trying to do so in his own district. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does the gentleman know that 
General Hines testified that they will not reach the peak as to 
hospitalization of veterans until 1944? Do not expect the 
Veterans’ Bureau to look after these men. I would like 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that there has 


just been completed and opened a new hospital in St. Louis. | 


They expected this hospital to alleviate the situation there— 
no beds for at least two years. I will tell the gentleman that 
in less than one week after the hospital was opened there was 
not one vacant bed in the new hospital. Therefore, again I 
say, the Veterans’ Bureau has enough to do without looking 
after the enlisted personnel of the Navy. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDER. I should like to say that I visit the hospital 
at Philadelphia Navy Yard quite often. If you would with- 
draw from the Navy hospital at Philadelphia every veteran 
case and would not have a single bed occupied by a veteran of 
the World War, you still would not have a fit place for a naval 
patient to be placed. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is unfortunate that we do 
not have detailed information that is brought to the House by 
the various Members. In my capacity all I can depend upon 
is the statements made by the head of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and by the Secretary of the Navy, and when those statements 
show that there is a surplus now in both institutions and there 
is a building program which will provide additional facilities, 
all that can be done is to add up the number of vacant beds in 
each of them, add up the number of beds provided by the new 
appropriation, make the necessary subtractions, and the total 
can not be disputed by those from the outside. That is what 
I am doing. As I have stated before, I will never oppose any 
legislation that is needed, but if this is a proposition to start a 
building program for naval hospitals in the various States of 
the United States to take care of Veterans’ Bureau patients, 
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to | 


| eran cases. 





the naval-hospital facilities were sufficient for naval patients 
and that we were going to provide for vacant beds that would 
not be used. 

Mr. GOLDER. I may say there is not a man in this House 
who does not appreciate the gentleman's sympathy in the cause 
of disabled soldiers, sailors, and veterans. I say to you, with 
out attempting to dispute the gentleman's figures, because I am 
not qualified to do so, that if you were to withdraw from the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital every veteran of the World War 
there still would not be a proper place to hospitalize the men 
who are regularly enlisted in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to-day. We have a large population of sailors in the 
navy yard. There must be a proper place for those men when 
they are ill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
ment of figures a moment ago. I find I was in error when I said 
* 12,000.” I should have said “ 4,217" in the naval hospital and 
“6,200” in the veterans’ hospital, which would muke “ 10,400” 
instead of “ 12,000.” 

Mr. GOLDER. The gentleman is confining himself to vet- 
Now, let me repeat, if the gentleman will pardon 
the repetition, if you were to withdraw all veterans from the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard Hospital—and I go down there at least 
once a mouth to visit not only veterans but men who are actually 
enlisted—you still would not have a proper hospital in Philadel- 
phia to take care of the men who are regularly enlisted. I do 
not want to dispute the gentleman's figures, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman has been very 
courteous and very kind, but does the gentleman think it is a 


I made a mistake in a state- 


| good policy for the departments of the Government to send their 


men out or, as generally referred to, farm them out to some other 
department rather than to take care of them with their own 
facilities? 

Mr. GOLDER. I agree with the gentleman on the proposition 
of the undesirability of farming men out, as the gentleman 
terms it, but I think that is a bit beside the question. I know 
the gentleman wants to be fair, and I say to him that if you 
would take every veteran away from the Philadelphia hospi- 
tal—and I have personal knowledge of conditions in that hos- 
pital, because I have made a personal investigation—you stil! 
would not have a proper place in which to take care of men who 
are enlisted and who are stationed at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman lays 
too much stress on the idea of constructing hospitals where you 
have a disabled veteran. You can not do that. You must take 
into consideration the fact that disabled veterans can travel 100 
miles or so in order to obtain the necessary facilities. I agree 
with the gentleman that it would be better if we could have a 
hospital wherever a patient needs that kind of service, in order 
that he might be close to his family, but that is not possible 
Consequently it was my thought that Pennsylvania would be 
amply cared for because of the fact that there are veterans’ hos 
pitals in Maryland, in New York, in Massachusetts, and in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. LEECH. But does the record show a single hospita! in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or Delaware which takes of 
general medical and surgical cases? The nesrest one, as shown 
by the testimony before our committee, is in Illinois; that there 
is another hospital being erected in Hartford, Conn.; and 
those are the two nearest, serving purpose 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital served. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I want to say in reply that 
the gentleman’s remarks do not refer to the hospitals that sre 
going to be constructed under this $15,000,000 program. 


mre 


that 


the same as the 
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Mr. LEECH. Does not the gentleman know there is not a 
single general hospital provided in that bill for the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am not familiar with the 
kind of structures that are going to be completed and I do not 
know what kind of hospitals will be constructed, but I do 
know there will be sufficient facilities within a certain area 
to take care of the average run of disabled ex-service men. I 
think you gentlemen lose sight of the main point in this con- 
troversy. The main point in this controversy as I see it is to 
tuke care of veteran patients and not naval patients. On the 
other hand, you are attempting to construct hospitals to take 
care of naval patients when at the present time we have suffi- 
cient facilities in the various naval hospitals to take care of 
naval patients. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I have asked the gentleman to yield to me be- 
cause I stated a while ago what my recollection was of the testi- 
mony before the Naval Affairs Committee and that my recollec- 
tion differed from that of the gentleman, I also stated that 
the gentleman himself asked the question in the hearings and 
received the answer which I said he received. 
read from page 1068 of the hearings before the Naval Affairs 
Committee on the Washington hospital. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman does 
that will the other side give me additional time? They have 
taken about 30 minutes of my time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Has the gentleman’s time expired? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No; but they have used pretty 
nearly all of my time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman there will be no 
disposition to curtail the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I think 
beneficial to both sides. 

Mr. HALE. I want to read this to the gentleman, because 
the gentleman thought I made an attack on him. Of course, I 
did not, and I did not intend to do so. 
Mr. Madigan, representing the Veterans’ Bureau, was before 
the committee, and the chairman of the committee said this: 

Mr. Madigan, will you please tell the committee what you know of 


the Veterans’ Bureau policy, as requested by the committee on yester- 
day through Mr. McCuintic? 
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this discussion is 


That is, the gentleman on the day before had requested the 
Veterans’ Bureau to state what their policy was, 
Madigan said this: 

In certain sections of the country the Veterans’ Bureau depends ex- 
clusively upon the hospital facilities made available to it by other gov- 
ernmental agencies. This practice has been followed since the Congress 
made the hospitalization of the veterans of the World War a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. This policy bas not only been suc- 
cessful, but economical as well, and in order that duplication of facili- 
ties in a particular State or area might be avoided the bureau in the 
preparation of its hospital construction programs has always taken 
cognizance of existing and authorized facilities of other governmental 
agencies. There is no present intention on the part of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to discontinue such practice. 


I simply want to state that answer was made by Mr. Madigan 
in response to the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. But the gentleman put those 
words in my mouth when I had not used them. 

Mr. HALE. I did not intend to do that. I said the gentle- 
man asked the question, and I said the answer of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau was given in response to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. That is all I intended to say. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I want to say that answer 
has been supplemented by another answer, dated June 12, 1930, 
which I will ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp. 


That answer was made by Gen. Frank T. Hines, and is as 
follows : 


There were no veterans on the waiting list of the Philadelphia office 
on June 1, 1930, requiring hospitalization for general medical and sur- 
gical conditions, which is the type treated principally at the League 
Island Hospital. 


He makes that positive statement, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gotper] has brought to my attention cer- 
tain facts, and I have explained to him that I can only go by 
information that is furnished to me by these men who are 
charged with responsibilities of this kind. 

Continuing, the second paragraph of the letter states: 


The bureau under existing law can not recommend to the Congress any 


On February 6, 1930, | 


and Mr. | 


Now, I want to | 
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existing and authorized Government facilities would undoubtedly have to 
be materially increased. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In just a moment. I want 
to say that if you amend the law to cover the statement I have 
just read from the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, then I am 
willing to admit that additional hospital facilities will be needed 
all over the couutry. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman read the director's letter to 
the effect that the bureau will not recommend any additional 
hospital facilities at this time. I will say to the gentleman that 
this is not an addition to any existing hospital facilities, but is 
merely a replacement of an old building carrying 600 beds and 
the new building will provide for a little over 600 beds. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Let us see about that. The 
letter says, “relative to the necessity for replacing the old 
naval hospital,” so the gentleman is entirely in error. The 
letter states in the first paragraph, “relative to the necessity 
for replacing the old naval hospital at League Island, Pa.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. The letter is not opposed to this bill. There 
is nothing in the letter that says that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If it is not opposed to it, 
then I have no way of interpreting the English language. I 


| will insert the letter at this point: 


JUNE 12, 1930. 
Hon. Bertraxnp H. SyNEeLt, 
Chairman Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SNELL: The committee appointed by the Pennsylvania 
delegation called on me yesterday and requested that I furnish certain 
information relative to the necessity for replacing the old naval his- 
pital at League Island, Pa., in so far as the needs of the Veterans’ 
Bureau are concerned, and I explained to them our position in the 
matter. 

It develops that of the 405 authorized bureau patients in that hospital 
on March 31, 1930, some 73 were being treated for disabilities deter- 
mined to be of service origin, and 332 were admitted for treatment of 
non-service-connected conditions. The percentage of non-service-connected 
cases in that hospital for the principal type of disability treated therein— 
namely, general, medical, and surgical—was slightly in excess of the 
average for that type in all hospitals throughout the country. It further 
develops that the bureau has always made extensive use of that hos- 
pital principally because it does not operate facilities of the same general 
type in the State of Pennsylvania. The present bed capacity of the 


| League Island Hospital is understood to be 600, of which approximately 








two-thirds are now being utilized for bureau patients. During the fiscal 
year 1929 a daily average ef 276 bureau patients were treated therein, 
and for the first 11 months of the current fiscal year a daily average 
of 347. 

In this same connection, the regional office of this bureau in Phila- 
delphia reports that on June 1, 1930, there were 223 veterans on its 
rolls awaiting admittance to Government hospitals of which number but 
2 required treatment for service-connected conditions. These two 
cases were suffering from mental diseases for which type of case no 
beds are available at the League Island Hospital. Further, 210 of the 
223 veterans on the waiting list on the above-mentioned date were 
mental cases, 177 of which were in private or State hospitals awaiting 
transfer to Government facilities and 33 were not in any hospital. 
There were no veterans on the waiting list of the Philadelphia office on 
June 1, 1930, requiring hospitalization for genera] medical and surgical 
conditions which is the type treated principally at the League Island 
Hospital. 

It perhaps would be well at this point to comment upon the hospitali- 
zation problems confronting the Federal Government under the World 
War veterans’ act of June 7, 1924, as amended. Of the 30,737 veterans 
admitted to hospitals upon authority of this bureau who were remaining 
under treatment on May 1, 1930, but approximately 17,000 were being 
treated for disabilities determined to be of service origin. It is esti- 
mated that upon completion of the new construction included in the 
authorization act of December 23, 1929, there will be available to this 
bureau in Government hospitals a total of approximately 40,000 beds 
of which 31,000 will be in veterans’ hospitals and the balance in insti- 
tutions controlled by other Government agencies. It must, therefore, be 
conceded that with a service-connected load of but 17,000 cases, which 
incidentally has decreased some 5,000 since December, 1925, and with a 
present total of 31,378 beds in Government hospitals which will increase 
to 40,000 within the next two years, that the bureau under existing law 
can not recommend to the Congress any additional hospital facilities 
at this time, unless non-service-connected cases are given a mandatory 


| right to hospitalization, in which event the existing and authorized 


Government facilities would undoubtedly have to be materially increased. 

It is understood that the present hospital buildings at League Island 
are temporary war-time structures and should be replaced on account 
of their rapid deterioration and the fire hazard they present. If this 


additional hospital facilities at this time unless non-service-connected | be so, it would appear that a new naval hospital, with sufficient ac- 


cases are given a mandatory right to hospitalization, in which event the 





comodations at least to meet the requirements of that service, should 


1930 


be erected at an early date to replace the present structures. As you 
are undoubtedly aware, the bureau is authorized by law to utilize the 


now existing and future facilities of other governmental agencies and | 
The bureau is | 


has done so since that authority. was first given it. 
at this time, however, averse to making its requirements the primary 


consideration in determining the need for a proposed hospital to be | 


operated by another Federal agency. 


In other words, the bureau is 


willing to utilize the existing hospital facilities of other governmental | 


agencies to the extent that beds are available and its requirements in 


ties in determining its own construction programs. 


In conclusion it would appear that the matter in question is one | sion, other than perhaps those who reside in this State, has 


for settlement by the Congress and the Navy Department, for, as pre- 


‘ ' 
viously pointed out, the bureau is reluctant to make its requirements 


the principal consideration in determining the need for a new hospital 
to be operated by another Federal agency and shall continue, as in 
the past, to utilize such of the existing facilities as are available be- 
yond the requirements of the agency under whose jurisdiction they are 
operated. 
Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, 
Director. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. 
brother who has been lying in this hospital now for about a 
year. I visit the institution at least once or twice a week, and 
if the gentleman would go down there and see for himself the 
conditions there, he would gladly grant any appropriation that 
might be needed. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
understand that this letter was addressed to the Hon. Berrranp 
H. Snevti, chairman of the Rules Committee, in opposition, as 
I construe it, to a request for a special rule on this bill. All I 
can say to you is that the facts as furnished by the Navy De- 


artment and the Veterans’ Bureau show that you have not got | 
P ; ‘ ty a4 statements of the Navy there are enough beds for the naval 


a very good case. I want you gentlemen to understand that 


there is nothing personal in this, and if the facts given to me | . ; ag 
: s | this very hospital that we are asking to have replaced is in- 
| cluded in that statement? 
| that some of these veterans’ cases are naval cases, as well as 


by the Veterans’ Bureau and the Navy Department are wrong, 
then you may be entitled to a hospital. 
Mr. CONNOLLY. If the gentleman will permit further, I can 


say to the gentleman that 80 per cent of the buildings at League 
Island are time buildings, and, as the chairman of the commit- 


tee has stated, this is simply a replacement. 

In that connection I invite the gentleman’s attention to the 
statement of Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, the commandant 
of the navy yard at Philadelphia: 


I want toe point out to the committee the urgent need fur this con- 


struction at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The hospital buildings are 
of a temporary character. Some of the members of the comnrittee have 
seen these buildings and know what their condition is. All of them are 
buildings of the most highly inflammable type, being of wooden con- 
struction on wooden laths; interior laths on the interior walls are 
also of wood. The buildings are covered by a ready-roofing material 
that is highly inflammable. The one-fifth of these buildings that are 
not of stucco construction are weatherboarded. They have been stand- 
ing there for many years and are thoroughly dried out. 
is of three stories, but on account of the fire hazard we do not dare to 
quarter anyone on the third floor because they would not have a chance 
to get out in case of fire. The buildings have deteriorated badly. 


concrete piles have been put in their place. The buildings rest about 2 
or 2% feet above the ground and the ground is moist. Studding and 
beams are in advanced stage of deterioration and are being constantly 
replaced. The cost of the building was $888,000 and in the last five 
and a half years $243,000 has been spent in maintenance, upkeep, and 
repairs. The anrount to be expended yearly for that purpose will not 
decrease. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. .Gentlemen, it is not my de- 
sire to take up so much time. I have tried as courteously as I 
know how to answer all the questions that have been pro- 
pounded. I do not have any way to obtain facts other than 


from the testimony and from the letters that are written to me | 


by the heads of the various departments. It was brought out 


in the hearings that if the Navy hospitals did not have to take | 


care of veteran patients they would not need the present num- 
ber of physicians in the department. You will find there are 
296 physicians assigned to hospitals, 249 ashore, and the balance 
are assigned with the fleet. If this policy is allowed to con- 
tinue, if this program is carried out and naval hospitals are to 
be constructed throughout the Nation, then it simply means a 
very large increased personnel both in the Navy and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. When you bring about this increased personnel 
there is not a word of legislation that provides for any liaison 
officers, and the responsibility is not shouldered by any one 
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I can say to the gentleman that I have a | 


One building | 


They | 
were originally built on wood piling which has rotted out and short | 
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branch of the Government when it comes to taking care of these 
patients. 

Mr. WATRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WATRES. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. The 
chairman of the committee has stated that this is a replacement 
and not new construction. I want to ask the gentleman further 
if the gentleman has himself had an opportunity to see this 


| hospital which is to be replaced? 
dicate, and always takes cognizance of the existence of such facill- | 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 


I am pleased to answer the 
gentleman. 


No member of the committee during the present ses- 


been able to view the Philadelphia facilities. As I have ex 
plained quite in detail, all of the,information I have here is 
that which has been brought to me from the Veterans’ Bureau, 
from the Secretary of the Navy, and from the witnesses who 
testified before us at the hearings. Therefore when it is shown 
that we will have when they spend this $15,000,000 about 6,000 
vacant beds, I doubt the advisability of entering upon a pro- 


| gram which would cause the Navy to take care of Veterans’ 


Bureau patients to the extent that a lot of personnel would 
be authorized that would not be needed when the Veterans’ 
Bureau had withdrawn their patients and put them in their own 
hospitals. 

Mr. WATRES. I appreciate what the gentleman says, but I 
think if he were familiar with the conditions there he would 
agree with those who have seen the actual situation in this 
hospital that this is neither a suitable nor a safe place to keep 
patients, whether they are patients of the Veterans’ Bureau or 


| patients of the Navy, especially in view of the fact that this is 
I want you gentlemen to | 


to be simply a replacement. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BRUMM. I understood the gentleman to say that accord- 
ing to the head of the Veterans’ Bureau there is enough room 
for the patients of the Veterans’ Bureau, and according to the 


patients. In the first place, does not the gentleman realize that 


And does not the gentleman realize 


Army cases, and the Navy should take care of its own men? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I have always been in favor 
of each branch of the Government providing hospitals for its 
own patients. 

Mr. BRUMM. They are doing it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. They are as far as possible 
at the present time, but you understand, to be perfectly fair, the 
veterans’ hospital facilities at the present time are not suffi- 
cient, and the overplus is being taken to the naval hospitals. 

Mr. BRUMM. Where they are much better taken care of. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I can not agree with 
gentleman in that. 

Mr. BRUMM. That can be easily established. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. That is a matter of opinion 
that comes from different sources. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman stated that it makes no differ- 
ence as to whether a man gets on a train and has to go for 
miles—how would the gentleman like to have his own son or 
brother a case of neuropsycosis, a case like I have in my dis- 
trict now, notwithstanding what General Hines or anyone else 
says-——-how would he like to have him travel for hundreds of 
miles from the State of Pennsylvania, from a district where 
there are 8,000,000 people, to a smaller State for hospitalization? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman is contending 
that they ought to have a hospital in every county in Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. BRUMM. Oh, no; I do not; but I want it in a section 
where there are 8,000,600 people, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. As I say, it is not possible to 
construct hospitals wherever there are veteran patients, but 
it would please me if they could in order that patients might 
be close to their families. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman would not say that there 
ought to be a hospital in Oklahoma to take care of patients in 
Pennsylvania. That great State has hundreds of patients wait- 
ing for hospitalization. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. That is not 
with the statement made by General Hines. 
said in this letter: 


It is estimated that upon completion of the new construction in- 
cluded in the authorization act of December 23, 1920, there will be 
available to this bureau in Government hospitals a total of approxt- 
mately 40,000 beds of which 31,000 will be in veterans’ hospitals and 
the balance in institutions controlled by other Government agencies. 
It must, therefore, be conceded that with a service-connected lord of 


the 


in accordance 
General Hines 
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17,000 cases, which ineldentally has decreased some 5,000 since 
1925, and with a present total of 31,378 beds in Govern- 
ment hospitals which will inerease to 40,000 within the next two years, 
that the bureau under existing law can net recommend to the Con- 
gress any additional hospital facilities at this time, unless nonservice- 
connected given a mandatory right to hospitalization, in 
which event the existing and authorized Government facilities would 
undoubtedly have to be materially increased. 


Mr. BRUMM. What does the gentleman know about Penn- 
sylvania, that is the whole thing? We are killing two birds 
with one stone, making replacements in an excellent institution 
for the Navy in Pennsylvania and taking care of the surplus 
veterans that we have notwithstanding what anybody says. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahema. 
question to this extent. The Navy should hospitalize naval 
patients, and they should not be charged with the responsibility 
of hospitalizing veterans’ patients. Now there is no answer to 
that question. 

Mr, BRUMM. 

Mr. 
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but 


December, 


cases are 


I think there is. 
McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, 


Navy. We are not justified in building up a lot of naval hos- 
pitals for patients that come from some other branch of the | 
Government. 


patients to put in such hospitals. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I know a demented case where the soldier 
is waiting for hospitalization. Would the gentleman want that 
case to remain in a city hospital? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I want to say to the gentle- 
quire the Veterans’ Bureau to furnish all the facilities needed 
for veteran patients. When you do this, I shall vote for any 
kind of a program that will bring that about, but I do not like 
the policy of one branch of the Government constructing a lot of 
hospitals when they know beforehand that they are not going to 
fill them with patients that come from their own service. At the 
present time you have nearly 1,300 vacant beds in naval hos- 
pitals. This situation does not need any further explanation. I | 
have covered this case from the standpoint of the records, and | 
the records, as furnished to me—and I do not vouch for their | 
accuracy—the records show that when the Veterans’ Bureau 
completes its program we will have sufficient facilities to take 
care of all the veteran patients in veterans’ hospitals. If that 
is true, then 2,900 will be withdrawn from the naval hospitals, 
and when you withdraw 2,900 veteran patients from the naval 
hospitals you will have a surplus of about four or five thousand 
beds, without any patients to put in them. 

Gentlemen, you overlook another fact. Naval patients are 
brought from every State in the Union. There is not that same | 
degree of home fellowship and home loyalty that would exist 
niuong veteran patients, because a man in the Navy when he | 
leaves one place is liable to perform service in Florida, Illinois, 
or California, consequently, when you have sufficient naval hos- | 
pitals and beds, you can transfer naval patients back and forth 
without any fear of ever bringing about a condition that would 
work a hardship on the individual. I am trying to differentiate 
between the two kinds of patients and the two kinds of service. 
with the hope that the House will look at this from a business 
standpoint, and cause the Veterans’ Bureau to hospitalize its 
patients and the Navy Department to hospitalize its patients, 
and then there will not be this mix up because of this dual 
authority or lack of proper coordination which is necessary to | 
bring about the greatest efficiency. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. If I had known the gentleman's attitude | 
on this project in Philadelphia, I would have asked him to come 
to Philadelphia and see for himself the condition of the hospital 
to-day. I can assure the gentleman that if he had, he would | 
have been its strongest advocate. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I thank the gentleman for | 
his courtesy. I have the highest regard for his integrity and for 
that of every Member of the Pennsylvania delegation. In fact, | 
I wish it was so that I did not feel it my duty to oppose this | 
legislation. It is not because it is Pennsylvania, because if | 
there is one State that I should be proud of it is Pennsylvania. | 
I opposed this bill in the committee, and I opposed it at other | 
stages when it came up for consideration on one ground solely, 
and that is that it is not warranted by the record furnished by 
the Navy Department and by the Veterans’ Bureau. If the Sec- 
retary of the Navy had indorsed it, or if the Budget Bureau had | 
fuvored it. or if General Hines was in favor of such a measure, 
then there might be some grounds to say that my information is 
incorrect. I do not intend te proceed with dilatory tacties. I 





The gentleman confuses the | 


The responsibility if there | 
hould be a failure should fall upon the Veterans’ Bureau, be- | 
cause they are charged with the responsibility, and not on the 


I object to the policy of providing a lot of hos- | 
pitals when you know that you are not going to have naval | 


| 

; ( | 

men that I think the only way to solve this problem is to Te- | 
| 

} 

} 

| 

| 

| 


| pitalized in all hospitals at that time. 
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am conscious of the fact I am in the minority. 
osition to do with as you please. 
thank you for your indulgence. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Mr. Chairman, as I view the situation rela- 
tive to hospital facilities for disabled veterans in the State of 
Pennsylvania, any step that can be taken to enlarge those now 
presently available should be taken. My interest in the replace- 
ment of the naval hospital in Philadelphia by a new structure 
has been twofold. First, 1 desire to see proper and adequate 
facilities available there for the men of the regular Navy. Sec- 
ondly, I want to have available to veterans entitled to hospital 
treatment the surplus facilities in the institution under better 
conditions than those now existing. 

I have the greatest concern over the hospitalization of vet- 
erans located in Pennsylvania. The gravity of this situation 
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It is your prop- 
I have done my duty, and I 


| has been emphasized by the officials and spokesmen of the 


Pennsylvania Department of the American Legion. These of- 
ficials have appeared before congressional committees seeking 
an increase in the facilities available. Their statements have 
been positive. Their efforts have covered a long period. My 
interest has been continuous and will be until satisfactory con- 
ditions shall have been established. 

Without a doubt Pennsylvania veterans in need of hospitali- 
zation are not faring nearly so well as veterans from Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and other States, where hospital facilities for 
their treatment exist within the confines of their respective 
native States. The officials of the Pennsylvania Department of 
the American Legion have made comprehensive surveys, the fig- 
ures of which are not disputed, and which demonstrate con- 
clusively that just short of 50 per cent of Pennsylvania’s World 
War veterans undergoing hospital treatment, as recently as the 
middle of April of this year, were hospitalized outside of their 
home State. 

This is the condition which should be remedied. This is the 
situation with which the Congress should deal. I know that 
the entire membership of the Pennsylvania delegation in this 
House is deeply concerned regarding it, and is working dili- 
gently to correct the state of affairs in which our Pennsylvania 
veterans find themselves. 

The department executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Department of the American Legion, under date of May 14, 
1930, through the department adjutant, James J. Deighan, 
transmitted to me the following resolution: 


Resolution 

Whereas it Is such an evident fact from reports that have been gath- 
ered from hospitals throughout’ the State that there are over 500 dis- 
abled veterans who are unable to receive hospitalization in Veterans’ 
Bureau or Federal hospitals, and who are now confined to county homes 
and hospitals: Be it 

Resolved, That we in executive session do indorse in its entirety the 
program of the State commander, State officers, and the committee of 
disabled soldiers for an increase in hospital facilities in the State, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to our Congressmen and Senators: 
And be it further 

Resolved, That we do all in our power to secure an increase in hos- 
pital facilities, namely, a 500-bed tubercular hospital in north central 
part of Pennsylvania, an increase in Coatesville mental hospital from 
481 to 1,250 beds, a new naval hospital at Philadelphia, additional beds 
at Aspinwall Hospital, and a diagnostic center in Hospital No. 49, 
Philadelphia. 


This, Mr. Chairman, represents the program to which the 
veterans of the World War in Pennsylvania stand committed. 
It represents the program which I indorse. It represents the 
program which I earnestly and sincerely desire the Congress of 
the United States to adopt and prosecute to a satisfactory con- 
clusion as expeditiously as possible. 

It is a program based on careful study and, as I regard it, 


| one that is in every way worthy of our undivided support. The 


work back of its preparation has been painstaking. There can 
be no doubt that additional hospital facilities for veterans are 
needed in Pennsylvania. These men by the very nature of their 
ailments should all be treated in Government hospitals and 
within the confines of their own State. Prevailing conditions 
when they undergo treatment in Federal, State, and locally, and 
privately conducted institutions constitute a state of affairs that 
should be promptly terminated. 

The Pennsylvania department of the American Legion on 
April 16, 1980, conducted a survey of all institutions within the 
State to ascertain definitely the number of veterans. being hos- 
Likewise the officials of 
the Legion ascertained the number of Pennsylvanians being 
hospitalized outside of the State. And it must be borne in mind 
that the figures that resulted therefrom do not by any means 
represent the total number of veterans in need ef hospital treat- 
ment and entitled to it, for there are hundreds who can not be 








1930 


pla 
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ced in the institutions now available and who can not for | United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 74, Gulfport, \*'ss 


many reasons go to institutions away from Pennsylvania where | 


they might obtain treatment. 


At this point I desire to insert as a part of my remarks the 
tabulated report of the survey by the Pennsylvania legionnaires 


to which I have referred, and which is as follows: 


Tas AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1930. 
Recapitulation of survey o, 
hospit of Pennsylvan 


Pennes!-| 
vania 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC CASES 


OP 
Other Government hospitals __ ._ . .- 
State, county, and private hospitals 


TUBERCULOSIS CASES 


U.S. Veterans’ hospital . went 
State, county, and eivels hospitals - 


Betthrin.cccccsticubitmed pBtpcuncassentesecucn | 
Grand total. . 


State, county, wees, and Government | 


“| United 





Ture AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Report of Pennsylvania men hospitalized in State, county, and private 


institutions in Pennsylvania 
N. P. 
Allentown State Hospital, 
Danville State Hospital, Danville, Pa 
Farview State Hospital, Waymart Post Office, Wayne County, I 
Harrisburg State I ospital, Harrisburg, Pa 
Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, Pa 
Warren State Hospital, Warren, Pa 
Dixmont Hospital, Dixmont, Allegheny County, Pa 
Wernersville State Hospital, Wernersville, Pa a 
Office, 


CASES—STATE INSTITUTIONS 
Allentown, Pa 


Torrance State Hospital, Torrance Post 
County, 


COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 


Allegheny County Hospital for Mental Diseases, Woodville, Pa_ ~~ 

Pittsburgh City Home and Hospital, Mayview, 

Blair County Hospital, Hollidayshurg, Pa 

Chester County Hospital, Embreeville, Pa 

Blakely Home, Olyphant, Lackawanna County, Pa 

Ransom Hospital, Ransom, 

Lancaster County Hospital, Lancaster, Pa 

Mercer County Hospital, Mercer, Pa 

a. County Hospital for Mental Diseases, Byberry, Phila- 
delphia, 

Schuy!kill County Hospital, Schuy!kill Haven, 

Somerset County Hospital, Somerset, F 

Retreat Hospital, Retreat, Lugerne County, Pa 

Hillside Home, Clarke’s Summit, Lackawanna County, Pa 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Friends Hospital, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa 

Kenwood Sanatorium, Chestnut Hill, 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 

St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Total State, county, and private institutions 
T. B. CASES, STATE INSTITUTIONS 
State T. B. Hospital, Cresson, 
State T. B. Hospital, Hamburg, Pa 
oe ee eS ee ae aetna 
COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 
Beaver County T. B. Hospital, Monaca, Pa 
Allegheny County T. B. Sanatorium, Woodville, Pa 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
Devitt’s Camp for Treatment of T. B., Allenwood, Pa 
Rush Ficageems,” MOCORE, © PGng ote eeocces ae 
Pittsburgh City Home and Hospita!, Mayview, Pa 
White Haven Sanatorium, White Haven, _Pa____- otis 
Eagleville Sanatorium for Consump' 
Rossmere Sanatorium, Lancaster, 


ae department Philsdeiphia General Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, P 


Berks County T. B. Sanatorium, box 943, Reading, Pa 
West Mountain Sanatorium, Scranton, Pa 


Total, State, county, and private institutions 
Bureau hospitals in Pennsylvania—Neuropsychiatric cases 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 49, Philadelphia, Pa 
Report 
Burean hospitals outside of Pennsyl 
Hospital No. 62, Augusta, ee 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 81, Bronx, 


N. 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 100, Camp otias Mich 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 97, Chillicot he, Ohio__.---__ 


United 
‘United 
Unitec 

United 


States Veterans’ 


a 
@euc-atte wo 


~ 


=e 
a me et 


hoe we 


of Pennsylvania men hospitalized in United States Veterans’ 
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Mr. Chairman, every effort should be made to have the Con 
gress act on this bill to authorize the construction of a new 
naval hospital in Philadelphia during the present session. It 
should not be permitted to lag, and it is also imperative that 
a sufficient appropriation to enable the prompt beginning of 
construction work should be approved at this session. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
TEMPLE}. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. McCintic], who has preceded me, spoke at some length of 
a letter from General Hines written to the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules. I can readily understand why General 
Hines, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, would not in- 
terfere with the administration of the Navy Department by 
recommending the construction of a naval hospital. In fact, he 
himself told me that he could not do that. Having said that, I 
am also thoroughly convinced that he would not interfere with 
the department in the opposite way by recommending that a 
naval hospital should not be constructed. I shall wait for the 
full text of the letter to show what I have said. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report on new hos- 
pital construction, said: 


The most urgent need of construction exists at Philadelphia. 
the hospital buildings are all of the temporary type. ‘They are rapidly 
deteriorating and can not be used much longer. A tract of land has 
been offered as a gift by the city of Philadelphia. This offer makes 
available for hospital construction a tract of 28 acres favorably situ- 
ated because of its proximity to the navy yard. 


I repeat the first clause: 
The most urgent need of construction exists at Philadelphia. 


The gentleman who preceded me, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MoCurntio], said that if the Secretary of the Navy 
recommended it, he would support the bill. I ask the gentle- 
man now to keep his promise. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. 
quite catch what the gentleman said. 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
ago that if the $ 


There 


Chairman, I did not 
Will he repeat it? 

The gentleman from Oklahoma said a while 
Secretary of the Navy favored this hospital he 


| would support the bill. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
quite that language. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Probably not in that language, 


I do not think I made it in 


but in lan- 


| guage to that effect. 


| Hines and the Budget Bureau and the Secretary of the N 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I think I said that if General 


‘avy had 


| favored it, I would have favored the bill. 
Report of Pennsylvania men hospitalized in United States Veterans’ | 


| did say. 


Mr. TEMPLE. I think the gentleman is qualifying what he 
I call the gentleman's attention now to what is said 
by Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, the commandant of the 


navy yard at Philadelphia: 


I want to point out to the committee the urgent need for this con 
The hospital buildings are of « 
temporary character. Some of the members of the committee have 


these buildings and know what their condition is. All of them 
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buildings of the most highly inflammable type, being of wooden construc- 
tion threughont. Over four-fifths of them are all stucco construction 
on wooden laths; interior laths on the interior walls are also of wood. 
The buildings are covered by a ready-roofing material that is highly in- 
flammable. The one-fifth of these buildings that are not of stucco con- 


struction are weatherboarded. They have been standing there for many 
years and are thoroughly dried out. One building is of three stories, 
but on account of the fire hazard we do not dare to quarter anyone on 


the third floor because they would not have a chance to get out in case 
of fire. 


I think nothing need be added to the testimony of these two 
witnesses to show that the reconstruction of this hospital is 
needed, but I wish to turn for a moment before I sit down to one 
other point. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma says that each service of the 
Government should confine its hospital work to its own people; 
that naval hospitals should receive no patients but these who 
are of the commissioned or enlisted personnel of the Navy, and 
that Veterans’ Bureau patients should not be treated except in 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. 

That is a policy that the Government of the United States has 
not adopted. We use the beds wherever they may be found for 
the men who need them. As to the statement that nobody is 
awaiting hospitalization in Pennsylvania, that applies to the 
men who demand hospitalization under their right. Under the 
law a man whose disability is not of service origin may be hos- 
pitalized if beds are available. If a man’s disabilities are of 
service origin, he can demand hospitalization. It may be true 
that no one whose disabilities are of service origin is waiting 
for hospitalization. If General Hines says so, I have no doubt 
he is supported by the records of the Veterans’ Bureau, but it 
is also true that disabled veterans whose disabilities are not 
proved to be of service origin are waiting for hospitalization and 
there are not enough beds for them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Menegrs]. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, this legislation appeals to me 
not because it is to benefit Pennsylvania, while whatever may 
be beneficial to that State always elicits my keenest interest; 
it appeals to me because it provides hospitalization within the 
limits of the State which has furnished more soldiers for the 
World War than any other State of this Union, and which p 
to this time has had only infinitesimal hospital facilities in 
comparison to what the State has done to win the war. In my 
own congressional district there are now on the waiting list a 
considerable number of ill World War veterans entitled to hos- 
pitalization for whom no beds are available, some of whom, as 
has happened in the past, may pass away before such essential 
facilities for their recovery will become available. It is to be 
deplored that the vacant beds in local and State hospitals sup- 
ported by the public can not now be utilized for the hospitaliza- 
tion of World War veterans and these institutions be made self- 
sustaining, or, if not, extend their charity to those who have 
sacrificed by giving their full measure of devotion to their 
country as well as to their local community. 

Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I desire to 
add my voice in these proceedings considering the naval hospital 
bill, as well as my vote in support of such a worthy and much- 
needed project at Philadelphia. Pennsylvania’s multitude of ex- 
service men have a right to the best medical and surgical treat- 
ment the Government can give. They surely are entitled to the 
earliest consideration that can be given to their suffering, in- 
jured comrades, The entire Pennsylvania delegation of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress as a unit join in declaring that the con- 
struction of such a hospital at this great medical center of the 
world will serve the highest interests of those entitled to admis- 
sion and treatment at the earliest moment, as well as liter, as 
developments may indicate and require. Here the population 
suggests that large number of veterans may be closer to the 
place where they can be conveniently admitted for treatment 
without traveling long, tiresome, and hurtful journeys in their 
suffering condition. 

The present hospital edifice is of such construction and in 
such poor condition that the repair and upkeep necessary make 
maintenance more costly than a proper new structure will be. 
The crying need of better facilities rightfully due the veterans 
is glaringly shown by the present poor condition of the buildings 
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in use. Philadelphia is one of the world’s great medical centers. 
Here renowned specialists and colleges may be drawn upon for 
highest surgical and medical skill, to the advantage of needy 
veterans, whether they be of the Navy or Army, or those who 
have been injured in the World War. 

The provisions of this bill will fit nicely into the great na- 
tional plan for erection of hospitals to care for disabled veterans 
regardless of what locality they may come from. 

I favor having beds not in use, rather than be obliged to turn 
a veteran aside and be unable to admit him for treatment. I 
am for the bill favoring the erection of the hospital at Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard without delay. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may extend their remarks in the 
Recorp. T also ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, has the Chair 
recognized the gentleman from Oklahoma in his request that all 
Members may have leave to extend? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; not in committee. 

Mr. GOLDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for the extreme courtesy he has shown in 
yielding time to the Members from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LEECH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEECH. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the bill now under consideration is one authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to construct a new hospital at the 
navy yard at League Island in Philadelphia. 

In 1916 the Secretary created the board known as the Board 
for the Development of Navy Yard Plans, which has continued 
to date. It includes 14 members, representatives of the Office 
ef the Navy Yard Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, each bureau of the Navy Department, and Headquarters 
of the United States Marine Corps. The duties of this board 
as prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy are: 


The board shall prepare for each of the stations listed in the shore 
establishment project a comprehensive plan of development embodying 
the requirements of the shore establishment project and the essential 
features of an idea] layout so far as may be practicable for the base 
under consideration. In preparing such plans due consideration shall 
be given to existing facilities and present arrangement so that the 
complete project may be attained with a minimum expenditure. 


In preparing the program called for by its precept the board 
has confined itself to developments needed at present under 
peace time and those which would be needed in war-time ex- 
pansion but only such as can not be quickly extemporized. 

In the proposed program there is projected a hospital at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard of 500-bed capacity. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his annual report for 1929, 
under the heading New Hospital Construction, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The most urgent need of construction exists at Philadelphia. 
the hospital buildings are all of the temporary type. They are rapidly 
deteriorating and can not be used much longer. A tract of land has been 
offered as a gift by the city of Philadelphia. This offer makes avail- 
able for hospital construction a tract of 28 acres favorably situated 
because of its proximity to the navy yard. 


Admiral Riggs, Surgeon General of the Navy, at the hearing 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs, said: 


The present physical condition of the structures forming the naval 
hospital, Philadelphia, is very unsatisfactory. The buildings were con- 
structed as an emergency, war-time measure and have reached already a 
state of considerable deterioration. Naturally, they present a certain 
fire hazard. Also, the plan on which the hospital was constructed was 
necessarily of an emergency nature, and it does not permit of full 
efficiency In treatment and administration. It is considered that the 
need for a new naval hospital at Philadelphia is an urgent one. 


Rear Admiral Latimer, commandant of the navy yard at 
Philadelphia, at the same hearing, in reference to this hospital 
proposition said: 


I want to point out to the committee the urgent need for this con- 
struction at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The hospital buildings «re 
of a temporary character. Some of the members of the committee have 
seen these buildings and know what their condition is. Ali of them are 
buildings of the most highly inflammable type, being of wooden con- 
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also of wood. 
that is highly inflammable. The one-fifth of these buildings that are 
ing there for many years and are thoroughly dried out. One building 
is of three stories, but on account of the fire hazard we do not dare to 
quarter anyone on the third floor because they would not have a chance 
to get out in case of fire. The buildings have deteriorated badly. They 
were originally built on wood piling which has rotted out and short 
concrete piles have been put in their place. The buildings rest about 2 
or 2% feet above the ground and the ground is moist. Studding and 
beams are in advanced stage of deterioration and are being constantly 
replaced. The cost of the bullding was $888,000 and in the last five 


and a half years $243,000 has been spent in maintenance, upkeep, and | 


repairs. 
decrease. 


Admiral McNamee, United States Navy, Office of Naval Opera- 


The amount to be expended yearly for that purpose will not 


tions, said at the same hearing, while engaged in a colloquy 


with Mr. Britten, chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee: 


The CHainMAN. Before you read your final statement there concerning 
the location, let me ask you this question: You say the question Of 
erecting a hospital at Philadelphia bas been under your observation for 
five or six years? 

Admiral McNamer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Is it considered a very urgent necessity over there? 

Admiral McNamex. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. It has been? 

Admiral McNamep. Yes, sir. 

The CHatnman. Always, In the past? 

Admiral McNamep. Yes, sir. 


In view of the fact that under the policy of the Government 
at this time the Veterans’ Bureau in its hospitalization pro- 
gram uses the facilities of the hospitals operated by the United 
States Navy, as well as those of the Army and the Public Health 
Service, the director of the bureau was requested to give his 
views on this legislation. In response to this request, Mr. Paul 
Madigan, Chief of the Evaluation Division of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and Doctor Skinner, Chief of the Regional Office Medi- 
eal Service, Veterans’ Bureau, both testified before the Naval 
Affairs Committee at the hearings on this bill. Mr. Madigan 


stated that the nearest Veterans’ Bureau hospital to Phila- 
delphia serving general medical and surgical cases now in opera- 
tion was the Edward Hines Veterans’ Bureau Hospital in LIili- 


nois, but that the bureau now had under construction, and 
hueped to complete this year, such a hospital at Hartford, Conn., 
with facilities for about 200 patients. 

It was testified at the hearing that the League Island Hos- 
pital at Philadelphia is the only hospital serving the general 
medical and surgical cases of veterans in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Maryland. Doctor Skinner said that 
in the territory mentioned there was a shortage of beds for 
the treatment of this class of veterans, and that the Veterans’ 
Bureau needed for patients in the Philadelphia Hospital 450 
beds, and that they had enough on their waiting list then to use 
that number of beds, and, from his experience during the past 
year, the need would increase—this without any extension of 
legislation. The testimony of these two gentlemen before this 
committee showed that the cost of maintenance and care of 
the general medical cases of the Veterans’ Bureau was less in 
the Navy hospitals than in the veterans’ hospitals. The con- 
struction of a hospital at the navy yard, Philadelphia, to 
provide space sufficient to care for veteran patients as well as 
Navy patients is an economic advantage both to the Veterans’ 
Bureau and to the Navy. 

Figures presented to the committee show a considerable 
saving in money to the Federal Treasury by this dual method 
of caring for patients in the naval hospital. ‘The testimony 
indicates that if Veterans’ Bureau patients had not been hos- 
pitalized there the treatment of 135 naval patients there, at an 
average cost of $3.72 per day, would have meant a total cost 
of $183,623.28. Under the dual arrangements, with treatment 
of Veterans’ Bureau patients, the actual cost to the Navy for 
these 135 patients was $152,274.31, showing a saving of $31,- 
= This was accomplished by cutting down the over- 
ead. 

It was further established that the average cost for operating 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals of general medical type, scattered 
throughout the United States, is about $4.55 per diem, and that 
the general average cost for the total number of their patients 
of all classes was $4.01 per diem. At the Philadelphia Naval 
Hospital last year there were 100,806 sick days paid for by the 
Veterans’ Bureau, which at the lower average of $4.01 per diem, 
if these patients had been hospitalized elsewhere, would have 
amounted to $404,232.06, whereas the actual cost at this hos- 
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including the personnel, was $318,618.14, showing an 
estimated saving to the Veterans’ Bureau of $85,613.92 in one 


| year. 
not of stucco construction are weatherboarded. They have been stand- | 


| type to that found in other centers, 





These two items, totaling $116,962.79, show an astounding 
saving to the Federal Treasury, and speak louder than words 
as to the advisability of continuing the policy of treatment of 
Veterans’ Bureau and naval patients at this naval hospital. 

Our disabled war veterans express their preference for being 
sent to the naval hospital for treatment, being of the opinion 
that the medical equipment and personnel are of a superior 
Veterans’ Bureau officials, 
American Legion posts, and other ex-service men’s organizations 
speak in highest terms of the excellent treatment accorded the 
disabled at this hospital, and in order that they may continue 
to receive the advantage of the best possible medical and sur- 


| gical treatment have urged that adequate and ample facilities 


be provided to continue this arrangement permanently. 
Although neither Congress nor the Veterans’ Bureau in its 
allocation of funds for veterans’ hospitals has ever recognized 
State lines, and this is fortunate. A study of the situation 
discloses that although Pennsylvania furnished 450,000 men for 
the service of our country durjng the World War, one-tenth of 
the entire Army personnel in the service, its disabled soldiers 
are hospitalized to a much greater extent outside the confines 
of that Commonwealth than those of any other State in its 
class. Some months ago the recognized organizations of World 
War veterans in Pennsylvania, through their officials, presented 
to the members of our delegation in the House certain figures 
purporting to show the urgent need of further hospital facilities 
for veterans in that State. The statements made by these 
officials were not in aceord with the records disclosed by the 
Veterans’ Bureau in reference to the number of veterans’ cases 


| in that State awaiting hospitalization, and without Government 


facilities to serve them. 

It can, of course, be said that Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Jahncke recommended against the immediate passage of this 
legislation, as it can also be said that the Veterans’ Bureau has 
not recommended the immediate passage of the bill. However, 
the opposition of the Acting Secretary of the Navy is taken 
solely from the point of view of the Navy, without reference 
to the position of the Veterans’ Bureau in the use of the pro- 
posed facilities, and the opposition of the Veterans’ Bureau must 
be considered in the light of the fact that they can never, of 
course, recommend any naval construction. Our difficulty is 
this, that although these facilities will be jointly used by the 
Navy and the Veterans’ Bureau, neither department can con- 
sider the needs of the other in recommendin, necessary legisla- 
tion, and the only body to coordinate the needs of the veterans 
in this connection is the Congress of the United States. 

The priority construction list made up by the Secretary of the 
Navy shows clearly by the testimony of Admiral McNamee, 
and others, that the hospital needs of the Navy are classed as 
inferior to other needs of that department. The proposed new 
Navy hospital at Philadelphia has been recommended as an 
urgent necessity for some years, but the Navy Department on 
its priority list of construction continually recommends for 
earlier attention officers’ quarters, gymnasium and welfare build- 
ings, and other such improvements. In fact, the new Navy 
hospital at Washington, D. C., which bill passed the House last 
week, was not on the priority list at all. It is submitted, how- 
ever, that the people of the United States, whom we represent, 
believe that no development or construction should have priority 
over the provision of proper hospital facilities for the care of 
both our service and our ex-service men and women, and that 
this legislation should have the approval of this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy ts hereby author- 
ized to construct hospital buildings, and to provide equipment, acces 
sories, utilities, and appurtenances pertaining thereto, on land already 
acquired or hereby authorized to be acquired therefor by. purchase, gift, 
or otherwise, at or in the vicinity of the navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., 
subject to appropriation hereafter made; the land, if purchased, to cost 
not in excess of $200,000; and the buildings, equipment, accessories, 
utilities, and appurtenances to cost not in excess of $5,000,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “ of .the navy yard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuagpia: Page 1, line 8, strike out the 


words “of the navy yard.” 
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to express itself on the question of the site of this hospital. 
What I am seeking to do is to leave the question of the loca- 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment | Chelsea, where there is a naval hospital with 614 beds, only 
solely for the purpose of giving the committee an opportunity | 350 were occupied on the average. 
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In the District of Columbia, 


| where there is in progress a program for the construction of 


more naval hospital facilities, the figures show that last year 


tion of the hospital entirely in the hands of the Secretary. The | in the Naval Hospital there were 484 beds and on the average 


responsibility is all his, and not ours. We have not the facilities 
necessary to determine the best place at which to locate the | 
hospital. 
appropriation. 

I have received information to the effect that there is a plan 
on foot in Philadelphia to place this hospital on a particular 
site in order to make the Government do the drainage. We 
have had some experience of that kind in the past. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think the gentleman’s amendment is a very 
good one. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let the gentleman wait. I may not be 
so strong for my own amendment if the gentleman from Illinois 
will accept it. [{Laughter.] 

Seriously, Mr. Chairman, we desire to have this hospital lo- 
cated on a proper site in a desirable surrounding. An offer has 
been made, I am informed, to locate it somewhere where the 
Navy Department does not want it. We should not locate a 
hospital near a railroad yard or in a swamp. We should pro- 
vide that the Secretary may accept the gift of a site if he deems 
the location desirable in every sense of the needs of a hospital. 
My amendment is intended to give the Secretary greater discre- 
tion so that he ean place the hospital anywhere in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. It would not limit him to placing it in the 
vicinity of any one point. It will give the Secretary the widest 
discretion, and surely with such latitude the hospital should be 
located properly in the right kind of surroundings, and in a 
locality proper for hospital purposes, 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition toe the 
amendment, although I do not propose to oppose it. 

There is one observation I want to make, and I think you are 
entitled to it before you pass this bill. I think your temper is 
entirely favorable to passing the bill, and therefore I de not 
want to delay you a moment. There is a little conflict of prior- 
ity between two different departments; not a conflict of needs. 
The Navy Department wants this hospital for naval men. The 
Veterans’ Bureau needs it for Veterans’ Bureau patients. The 
Navy did not put it at the top of the list, but the Veterans’ 
Bureau insists that the need exists. The conflict in priorities 
can be reconciled by this House when you vote for the passage of 
this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, while I was a member of the sub- 
committee on hospitals, of the World War Veterans’ Committee, 
I acquired an interest in the general subject which warran‘s me 
in calling to the attention of the House certain facts about the 
hospital situation throughout the country that greatly surprised 
me, and I think will surprise the House. 

I have in my hand the 1930 presentation of hospital statistics 
by the Council on Medical HBducation and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, from which I find that last year 
the rate of occupancy, or proportion of beds constantly in use 
in hospitals in the United States, was 65.5 per cent—the lowest 
since the annual census of hospitals was begun nine years ago. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman give the date of the 
report? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. This is dated March 29, 19380. Less than 
two-thirds of the hospital beds of the United State- are now 
occupied. Less than two-thirds. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that unless the usual 
hospital has a bed occupancy of from 80 to 85 per cent, it is not 
being conducted to economic advantage. As a matter of fact, 
we have 20 per cent less occupancy of hospital beds in this 
country than is economical. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman find it to be the fact 
that a great many veterans do not know they are entitled to 
hospital advantages? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not speaking of veterans at all. I am talk- 
ing about hospital occupancy of all of the hospitals of the United 
States, and calling attention to the fact that, taking into con- 
sideration every hospital of every kind in the country, qualified 
for registration, less than two-thirds of the beds are occupied. 
For instance, in the particular case under discussion, to illus- 
trate the situation, I find that in the naval hospital at Philadel- 
phia last year, with 700 beds, the average number of patients 
was 411. I find in the case of a suburb of Boston, the city of 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


only 368 occupied. 
The trouble with the hospital situation is that we are over- 


Our legislative function ends after we authorize the | building in the matter of hospitals in some parts of the country 


and not building enough in others. Here is a really alarming 
statement, that of the counties of the United States, while 1,794 
have hospitals, there are 1,282 without a hospital within their 
borders. 

I cite these facts, not in argument upon the pending bill but 
that in all our consideration of hospital matters we may remem- 
ber that every time we furnish another bed at Federal expense 
we lessen the use of the beds in State, city, county, and private 
institutions. It is not to be wondered at that many community 
institutions are having a hard time to get along, because their 
overhead cost and their lack of patients keep it impossible for 
them to make both ends meet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the eommittee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
{Mr. Trrson] having resumed the chair, Mr. Hocu, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 10166) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was Jaid on the table. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. HOCH submitted the following conference report on the 
bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the Federal Power Commission. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3619) entitled “An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with amendments as 
follows: 

Page 3, line 7, of the engrossed House amendment, change the 
word “session ” to read “ sessions.” 

Page 3, line 14, of the engi .ssed House amendment, insert the 
words “a solicitor” after the comma following the word 
“ counsel.” 

Page 3, line 18, of the engrossed House amendment, change 
the word “ Classificaton ” to read “ Classification.” 

Page 5, section 4, of the engrossed House amendment, strike 
out said section 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. This act shall be held to reorganize the Federal 
Power Commission created by the Federal water power act, and 
said Federal water power act shall remain in full foree and 
effect, as herein amended, and no regulations, actions, investiga- 
tions, or other proc ‘edings under the Federal water power act 
existing or pending at the time of the approval of this act shall 
abate or otherwise be affected by reason of the provisions of 
this act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

James S. PARKER, 

Homer Hocu, 

Sam RAYBURBN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

James CoUZENS, 

James EB. WATSON, 

Key Prrrman. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


| 


: ; | 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 


the House to the bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the Federal Power 


Commission, submit the following written statement in explana- | 


tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House which struck out all after the enacting clause and 


vided for in the reorganization of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion under the bill, and substituting in lieu of the language con- 
tained in section 4 of the House amendment, which declared 
that the act should be held to reorganize and continue the ex- 
isting Federal Power Commission and not to create a new com- 
mission, other language which has the same legal effect. 


JAMES S. PARKER, 

Homer Hocu, 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


WILSON CREEK BATTLE 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the Wilson Creek Battle Ground at 
Springfield, Mo. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PALMER. 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following statement made 
by me before the subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives : 


FIELD 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. PALMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Pacmer. Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of this opportunity to 
appear before the Military Affairs Committee of the House in behalf 
of the bill H. R. 5061, which I introduced November 11, 1929, 
reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the 
Battle of Wilson Creek, in the State of Missouri, fought on the 10th day 
of August, 1861, in which Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon was killed, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire not less than 
1 acre of land, free of cost to the United States, erect a suitable 
monument on said land, and build to approach to said monument on 
the ground to which the Government shall have acquired title. 

“Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $30,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

“Src. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War; and there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land, 
approach, and monument a sum not to exceed $250 per annum.” 

The monument is intended to commemorate an important battle of 
the Civil War, the result of which had a very decided effect upon the 
retention of the State of Missouri in the Union, and is to honor a 
great man and military leader, who lost his life in this battle, Brig. 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon. 

I was informed soon after my arrival in Washington that consider- 
able attention had been given to the study and investigation of this 
battle field by the part of the historical section, Army War College, 
which is engaged on this work for Congress, and that a history and 
maps of the battle were nearly completed and would soon be ready for 
publication. The bill which I introduced to commemorate these inter- 
esting and important historic events has been prepared to conform 
with the report of the War Department on this battle fleld, as pub- 
lished in Senate Document No. 187, Seventieth Congress, second session. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that out in Missouri, especially 
around Springfield, we are very much interested in holding memorial 
services every year, in which we honor the living participants in 
this battle, recall to memory the glorious deeds of those who are gone, 
and instill into the newer generations a respect for these heroes and 
a reverence for the principles for which they fought. 

We are most fortunate in having at Drury College, in Springfield, 
a professor of history named L. BH. Meador, who for a number of 
years has studied the battle fleld of Wilson Creek in a technical and 
scientific manner. The people out there look upon Professor Meador 
with great respect and affection, and he is the leader to whom they 
turn annually to arrange the exercises held on the battle field. One 
of the most valuable things he does is to mark the battle fleld at about 
60 places with cards telling briefly what occurred at that particular 
spot. I hope that my State after the Federal Government has erected 
this monument on the battle field will continue this commemorative 
work by setting up markers at all the places where the troops fought. 


and 


| there had 
. 7 . J — | through Maryland, 
inserted a substitute, with amendments making clerical correc- | Within 

tions, providing for a solicitor in addition to other officers pro- | 
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I want to take up a little of the committee’s time to tell briefly 
of this battle. When Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the 
United States there was bronght to a climax the momentous questions 
as to the stand which the Federal Government would take on slavery 
Southern State rights, and secession. Would Mr. Lincoln, 
his inauguration on the 4th of March, 1861, use force 
or would a disruption of the Union be accepted as a 
war. The most Southern States very promptly secedd, but somewhere 
to be a border and it happened that that border extended 
western Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas 
the limits of the two latter States and prejudices 


aroused to the highest pitch, and the country seethed with con- 
troversial and militant agitation 


following 
with the South 
lesser evil than 


passions 
were 


A strong and able man, Claiborne F. Jackson, well trained in politics, 
was elected governor of the State, and he, as were practically all of 
the members of the new general assembly, was a bellever in the doctrine 
that love and loyalty to one's State was a greater individual duty than 
to aid in preserving the Union. 

The new legislature met at Jefferson City on the 31st of December, 
1860, and on the 21st of January passed an act which provided for 


|} an election to be held on the 2ist of the following month for members 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my | 


of a convention, 


Government 


was consider 


which “to the relations the 
of the United States and the Government and 
people of the State of Missouri; and to adopt such measures for vindi- 
cating the sovereignty of the State and the protection of its institutions 
as shall appear to them to be demanded.” 


between 
7 


The fight to elect delegates to this convention was three cornered 
“ Unconditional union men,” one of the parties, led by Frank P 
jr., was successful. 


rhe 
Blair, 
Blair had always taken an active part in the politi- 
cal life of Missouri, and the overwhelming success of his party added 
to his prestige and political power. His fight, however, to retain Mis 
souri in the Union was not won by the success of his party at the polls 
on February 21. 

The first meeting of the convention was held at Jefferson 
the 28th day of February, in accordance with the creating it. 
Sterling Price was elected president. As soon as the organization of 
the 99 delegates was completed, the convention adjourned to meet in 
St. Louis on March 4, the day on which Mr. be 
inaugurated. 


City on 
law 


Lincoln would 


At this time the State of Missouri was part of the Department of 
the West, commanded by Brig. Gen. William 8 
ters at St. Louis. Harney 
the situation nor did 
understood it. 


Harney, with headquar- 
neither understood the terrible danger of 
he have the temerity to deal with it had he 
Under the guise of giving protection to the State and 
insuring that she would be a battle ground neither for the secessionists 
nor for the forces of the United States, a strong party demanded that 
State representatives seize St. Louis arsenal all 
and other equipment stored there. 


and confiscate guns 


Harney was afraid to offer much objection to this schem* and informed 
Washington that to fncrease the garrison at the arsenal would unduly 
excite the people and probably result in the needless shedding of some 


blood. Blair, in his flerce determination to protect the Federal interests 
within the State in every way possible, bombarded Washington 
messages showing the necessity to protect the arsenal with a larger 
garrison and with a commander possessing some backbone. A company 
of the Second Infantry, commanded by Capt. Nathaniel Lyon, was 
ordered to the arsenal and, on the 13th of March, orders were issued 


by the War Department assigning him to the command of the troops 
and defenses of that place. 


with 


Here was a man made to Blair's measurements—dominating, loyal, 
brave, enterprising, and indifferent to fate. Blair pictured Lyon to 
the authorities in Washington in such a way that, when Harney was 
relieved of his command on April 21, Captain Lyon was placed in tem- 
porary charge of the Department of the West. 

The contest for possession of the St. Louis arsenal reached a crisis 
on the 10th of May, when Lyon led his troops against a body of State 
troops at Camp Jackson, which threatened to seize the arsenal. The 
clash of contending forces became known immediately to the general 
assembly, sitting in special session at the capital, and it at once enacted 
a law for organizing, arming, and equipping the militia, created a mili 
tary fund, and conferred dictatorial power upon the governor. The 
legislature took no action on the question of severance from the Union, 
as this matter had been referred to the specially created convention, but 
the president of this latter body—Sterling Price—tendered his services 
to the governor, and following the action of the general assembly author 
izing the governor to appoint a major general in command of all the 
forces which the State might put into the field, he was designated to fill 
the position 

Developments of a violent nature now followed with great rapidity. 
General Harney was reinstated. Trank Blair went to Washington to 
protest against this action, and returned with an order for Harney's 
relief. He was to be replaced by Lyon, who meanwhile had been elected 
brigadier general of the volunteer brigade raised in Missouri. 

Lyon at once moved portions of his command to Springfield and 
Jefferson City for the purpose of breaking up hostile organizations, and 
with the troops under his immediate command followed Governor Jack- 
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son to Boonville, and on the 13th of June routed a party of State 
troops that were camped there. Governor Jackson then joined General 
Price at Lexington, but soon fell back to the southwestern part of the 
State, where it was hoped the recruiting of their forces would be less 
disturbed by the nearness of the enemy. 

Genera! Lyon followed in the same direction a little later, and while 
on this campaign Maj. Gen. John C. Frémont arrived in St. Louis to 
take over the command of the western department. 

The withdrawal of Price continued as far as Cassville, where junction 
with the forces of Generals McCulloch and Pearce was effected, and the 
combined forces then marched northward on Springfield, where Lyon 
now had his headquarters. 

The commands of General Lyon and General Price met and fought 
the Battle of Wilson Creek on the 10th day of August, 1861. Now, 
with your permission, I would like to give you a description of the 
battle. 

In presenting this bill I wish to give a brief description of the battle 
of Wilson Creek, partly as set forth by an eyewitness. In proportion 
to the forces engaged, it was the bloodiest battle ever fought on Ameri- 
can soil. Gallant sons of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana were swept down by the terrible missiles of the battle field. 

After the Battle of Carthage forces gathered in southwest Missouri 
with a view to operations upon Springfield and that part of the State. 
The entire force under Gen. Ben McCulloch moved up and occupied a 
ravine known as Wilsons Creek, lying some 15 miles south of Spring- 
field. The ravine is of great depth, some 800 yards wide at the top, 
densely timbered, and watered by a smal] stream. Its general direction 
is a little north of west as one enters it from the State road and follows 
up the ravine. In this ravine forces to the number of 23,000 cavalry 
and infantry and 21 pieces of artillery took a position which occupied 
1 mile east of the road and 2 miles west. The point was a strong one, 
and in its general character was similar to that of Bull Run and vicinity. 

Here Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, with a force of less than 6,000 men, 
determined to attack the enemy. Day after day he had sent messengers 
for reenforcements, but none came. An army was nearly cut to pieces, 
operations of the Government in southwest Missouri had been rendered 
nugatory, and the prestige of the Federal arms was weakened, if not 
wholly destroyed. General Lyon detailed the entire force for the expe- 
dition, with the exception of the First lowa Infantry and a small force 
to guard the town, and soon after dark set out and halted at a distance 
of 4 or 5 miles from the enemy. At midnight he sent down word for 
two companions to advance and drive in the enemy's pickets for a dis- 
tance of 2 miles from his own command and set out at once with his 
He intended to 
reach the position of the enemy at daylight, taking them by surprise. 
Yo do this the Federal forces should have left their position by 2 o'clock ; 
in looking at his watch earlier in the night General Lyon had not held 
the timepiece in right position. Daylight approached; the general sud- 
denly glanced at his watch. “ Why, good God,” he exclaimed, “it is 
8 o'clock. I have made a terrible mistake.” The entire force was 
immediately turned about and marched to Springfield. 

The day following General Lyon was determined to renew his at- 
tempt and meet the enemy in his own position, anticipating an attack, 
which he learned McCulloch would make the next day upon Spring- 
field. It is believed that this attack was made against the advice of a 
majority of his own officers, and even against his own convictions. He 
knew the immense superiority of the enemy, but concluded to make the 
attack and not yield possession of southwestern Missouri without a 
struggle. In a conversation with one of his staff the day following the 
unsuccessful attempt to attack he asked the other if he believed in pre 
sentments, saying he did, and was assured that the attack would prove 
disastrous. The bloody record of the next 24 hours proved that his 
premonitions were correct. 

His force was small and weak, yet he determined to divide it and 
attack the enemy at two points. 

Gen. Franz Sigel, with six pieces of artillery and about 1,300 men, 
was sent down the State road to make a detour and attack the enemy 
at the east end of his line, while General Lyon, with the main body of 
8,900, proceeded to attack from the west. Before making the attack 
the general reviewed the forces, passing in front of each command, 
saying something cheering and complimentary, which everyone received 
with enthusiasm, for no other officer in the Army enjoyed so fully as 
himself the esteem and confidence of the soldiers. 

At this point I wish to remark that the lowa First was commanded 
of Lieut. Col. William H. Merritt, Col. John F. Bates being sick with 
a fever. He made an effort to go, but after riding a short distance his 
further progress was absolutely prohibited by his physician and he re- 
luctantly returned to his bed. Lieutenant Colonel Merritt and Maj. 
A. B. Porter were both in the thickest of the fight all day, constantly 
encouraging their men both by word and example. 

The entire force of the Federal troops was 5,200 men, of which there 
was one company of Kansas cavalry and four of regular dragoons. The 
artillery force consisted of 16 pieces, of which 6 went with General 
Sigel to attack the east end of the ravine, and the balance, including 
Capt. James Totten’s and Ldeut. John V. Du Bois’s batteries, accom- 
panied the body under General Lyon. A small company of eavalry under 


staff to superintend the projected attack in person. 
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Lieutenant Kelley and a quantity of home guards and two guns were 
left to guard the town. Soon after dark the forces moved up, respec- 
tively, to within 5 miles of their intended points of attack and halted. 
Daylight came slowly. Nothing was heard from the direction of the 
enemy. About 10 minutes past 5 the heavy boom of artillery rolled 
through the town, sending a thrill through every heart like a shock of 
electricity. 

Both of the Federal forces arrived on the grounds designed for the 
respective attacks of each a little after sunrise, and instead of making 
a surprise, as was expected, they found the enemy all prepared for 
them, having been notified by their videttes, who ran in without firing 
a shot—at least this was the case on the side approached by the forces 
under General Lyon. 

At the west end of the enemy’s line the ravine takes qa short turn 
and runs to the north. The enemy was in the ravine, his flank extend- 
ing up to the point where the ravine makes its turn. Right on the 
west bank of the bend and commanding the ravine to the east Captain 
Totten’s battery was stationed. A little back of Captain Totten and 
a little more to the left was Du Buois’s battery, also commanding the 
ravine and sweeping it, in connection with the other battery, with 
a cross fire. On the right of the batteries and facing the south bank 
of the ravine the First Missouri Regiment was stationed, while to 
the rear, on ground that sloped from the brow of the ravine down to 
the spring, the Iowa and Kansas regiments were stationed as a reserve. 
Following down the right bank of the ravine, at a distance of 150 
yards, was a space covered with a stunted undergrowth of oak, which 
reached the timber where the enemy was posted in great strength. 
Following on down the right bank of the ravine, at a point about 
halfway between the brow and foot of the hill, was the first battery 
of the enemy, and a little farther on, and more to the left, another. 
Three-fourths of a mile or so farther down the ravine was the baggage 
of the enemy and their camp. About 2 miles beyond where the rayine 
ran south again for a short distance was posted another portion of the 
enemy, and right there General Sigel commenced his attack. 

The engagement was opened by throwing a company or so of regu- 
lars who acted as skirmishers in front of the Missouri regiment. A 
few volleys from them elicited a heavy return from the enemy posted 
in the timber in front, before which the regulars fell back in good 
order, although considerably cut up. A rush from the enemy followed, 
whereupon Captain Totten opened on them with his four pieces with 
round shot and cannister. The enemy directed their batteries upon 
the Federal artillery, and upon the right line, firing shell and round 
shot with great rapidity, nearly all of dangerous missiles passing too 
high, a fact shown in the circumstance that during all the tremendous 
fire poured upon him Captain Totten did not lose a single man. 

In the meantime the right of the artillery, protected by the First 
Missouri, was swept by the musketry of the enemy. A full regiment 
of the enemy suddenly made a dart forward, upon the Missouri First, 
and had reached within 50 yards of them when the deadly fire poured 
in upon them from the gallant First caused them te falter and finally 
to break for the cover they had just left, leaving a number of their 
force upon the ground. Scarcely had the fragments of that regiment 
vanished ere another came puring out and advanced in the track of 
their predecessors. Again did the gallant First pour in volley after 
volley upon them, until they, too, broke and fled to the rear. A third 
regiment took their place, with precisely the same result. But the 
incessant storm of lead that swept the ground occupied by the Mis- 
souri First had told fearfully upon them, and their shattered ranks 
were ordered to the rear, while the Kansas First Regiment came up 
and took their place. The Kansas men gallantly stood the storm for 
a while, and then with decimated ranks gave way to the First Iowa. 
Lying flat on their faces, the Federal forces poured in their fire with 
telling effect, and finally drove the enemy gradually down the ravine 
until they, thinking the battle lost, fired their baggage wagons and 
prepared for retreat. But with no fresh body of troops to aid them, 
the Federal men could not retain their advantage, even after they 
gained it, as was shown once in the case of one of the enemy's bat- 
teries, from which every man was driven and the guns silenced by the 
deadly accuracy of the fire poured in upon them by Totten and Du 
Bois. If the Federal forces had had men enough to have sent rein- 
forcements forward at this juncture the battle would have been decided. 

Soon after the fight commenced General Lyon saw how fearfully the 
enemy outnumbered him, and he gave up the day as lost. From that 
time he seemed utterly regardless of life and, in fact, scarcely conscious 
of anything. A ball struck him in the leg, to which he paid no atten- 
tion, and soon after another struck him in the head, inflicting a severe 
flesh wound. He bled freely but refused to move out of the line of fire. 
The Iowa Regiment was occupying the brow of the hill to the right of 
the battery, exposed to a galling fire from the woods in front. General 
Lyon stood calmly a few steps in the rear of the color company, bare- 
headed, with balls bailing around him in frightful quantities. 

“ If some one will lead us, we will clear that woods with the bayonet,” 
remarked one of the men. 

“I will lead you,” said General Lyon, and at that instant a ball 
entered his breast, passing through his body just above the heart. He 
fell instantly, and a moment after reaching the ground sai@: “ lowa 
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Regiment, you are noble boys.” A little later he grew weaker, and his 
last words were: “ Forward, my brave men. I will lead you.” 

It is believed by many that he did not desire to live after finding that 
he could make no headway against the immense odds opposed to him; 
he saw at a glance the result of defeat both to him and to the cause 
which he revered ; he saw that all bis efforts from the hour in which he 
took Camp Jackson to that of his splendid effort at Boonville, and from 
that down to the present—the tremendous fatigue of the march to 
Springfield, the labors at Forsyth, Dug Springs, Greenfield, Carthage, 
and Mount Vernon—all were in vain, and, like a brave but despondent 
soldier, he dared to die rather than live. Two horses were shot under 
him a short time before his death, and one of his white-plumed body- 
guards almost at the very same moment of his fall dropped mortally 
wounded by his side. 

Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, a graduate of West Point, lived the life of a 
brave soldier and was an honor to his country in death, persisting in 
and fighting for the cause he held sacred, braving the fire of the enemy 
to make one last effort to win the battle of the day. His body was 
taken to St. Louis in a wagon by detailed soldiers, where he was put 
upon a train and returned to his home in Connecticut. 

The Iowa regiment fought on, gathering in line to resist the onset 
of the enemy while the wearied, broken fragments of the army were 
collected in order preparatory to a retreat. The enemy saw the 
maneuver and again and again hurled themselves against the First 
Iowa in order to break through it and precipitate themselves upon the 
fragmentary columns. Had Iowa yielded the result would have been 
woeful—the retreat would have become a savage massacre; but they 
breasted like rocks the iron hail and tremendous charges of the enemy, 
pouring in a deadly fire and holding the enemy in complete check until 
the Union forces were forming and moving, and then and not until then 
did they leave their positions. 

The Iowa regiment suffered severely. The gallant Capt. Alexander L. 
Mason, of the color company (C), while urging on his men, received 
a ball through the thigh and died in 10 minutes. His first lieutenant, 
William Pursell, received a severe wound. Three others of the com- 
pany were killed in their tracks and some 10 others wounded, but 
through all the colors never for a single moment kissed the dust. At 
one time the Iowans were ordered to rise and charge upon the enemy, 
who lay concealed less than 50 yards away. George Pierce, of the 
Governor's Greys, sprang to his feet and fired upon the mounted officer 
who galloped in front and appeared to urge the enemy to charge. The 
officer tumbled from his horse and at almost the same instant George 
Pierce dropped, shot through the thigh. There are many incidents of 
great interest connected with the battle that space will not permit to 
mention. 

The killed on the Federal side were about 50 and the wounded about 
650, while the casualties of the enemy were considered treble this 
number. The Union men took 250 prisoners, about 400 horses, and 
various equipment. 

The success of General Sigel was indifferent. He defended his posi- 
tion bravely for several hours, but finally the enemy flanked him, and, 
his artillery horses all being killed, he dismounted five of the guns, 


tion. After Captain Mason, of the color company (C), was killed and 
his first lieutenant, William Pursell, wounded, no other commissioned 
officer remained. 

ty 3 o'clock in the afternoon the forces had all retired and soon after 
the wounded began to come in. A flag of truce went out soon after 
to bring in the wounded and bury the dead, and up to a later hour the 
work still went on. The men who bore the flag reported that they were 
taken to General McCulloch in person, who treated them with great 
courtesy, joked with them a little about their ill success, assured them 
that he intended to kill Sigel at all events, offered them some refresh- 
ments, and readily gave thenr the desired permission to carry away the 
wounded and bury the dead. 

During the whole day and the previous night Springfield was the 
scene of great confusion—citizens, anticipating an instant attack, were 
packing their effects and flying in crowds to all parts of the State for 
safety. The troops commenced a retreat upon Rolla about 3 o'clock 
the next morning, deeming it madness to attempt to hold Springfield. 


This bill is now in the omnibus bill, H. R. 11613, and has 
been reported out favorably by the committee. I am anxious 
that it be passed in order that we may pay honor to these brave 
soldiers and leaders in the Battle of Wilson Creek. 


RELIEF OF KENTUCKY TOBACOO GROWERS 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Reocorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I wish to call the attention of every one of you to the desperate 
plight of the tobacco growers of Kentucky and the South, and 
more particularly to the urgent need for relief of tobacco farm- 
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ers in my own State of Kentucky, with the needs of which I am 
more familiar. 

On December 9, 1929, I introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 
6973) to amend the revenue act of 1926 by reducing the tax 
on cigarettes. I have attempted repeatedly to gain hearings 
for this measure before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, for I have had the assurance of practically every represen- 
tative man in the tobacco-producing field that he would appear 
before the committee and explain the necessity, the immediate 
necessity, of cutting this tax as proposed in my bill. I have 
only a few days ago filed a brief with the committee, and have 
finally won the assurance that my people would have a chance 
to be heard when Congress convenes again in the fall. This 
Congress was practically pledged to the relief of the farmer, 
and although they may have been said to have secured some 
benefits as a result of the legislation enacted during this ses- 
sion, I wish to declare here and now against the continued and 
almost studied neglect suffered by the tobacco farmers of 
Kentucky. 

Tobacco farmers in Kentucky, which is one of the largest 
tobacco-producing States in the country, are not receiving a 
fair price for their tobacco when compared with prices received 
for other products. When they complain of this—and they have 
a right to complain—they are told that the heavy tax on tobacco 
is responsible, and that if this tax were to be lightened, they 
would then receive a better price for their tobaceo. For the 
past 10 years Kentucky tobacco farmers have received from 25 
to 35 cents per pound on their tobacco, yet the Government col- 
lects $1 per pound on this same tobacco, exclusive of the stamp 
tax, which is an extra and most unjust imposition on these 
farmers, who are already carrying more than their fair share 
of the tax burden of this great country. 

On the cheaper grade of tobacco, which sells for from 18 to 
20 cents per pound, the Government draws a flat rate of 18 
cents per pound. It is the cigarette tobacco, which comprises 
more than half of the tobacco crop of Kentucky, that is carry- 
ing this terrific load. I contend that this is a downright injus 
tice, and, furthermore, that ignoring the claims of these tobacco 
farmers put us in a very poor light, for they are every whit as 
much entitled to the aid of their Government as are the beet 
growers, the wheat farmers, the corn growers, and every other 
variety of agriculturists, practically all of whom have been aided 
by the Government, leaving the tobacco farmer out in the cold, 
to shift and make out for themselves. 

Evidently, so far as the Government and the tobacco farmers 
is concerned, “There is no balm in Gilead.” But they are 
becoming restless under their burden, and unless they are given 
honest recognition, which they have every rij:ht to expect from 
their Government, they ‘vill find a way to throw this tax 
burcaen off. 

Tobacco is now the greatest revenue producer, for the Gov- 


; | ernment, of all commodities, bringing into the Treasury of the 
set fire to the carriages, and with a single piece cut his way through 


and retreated upon Springfield. Those were the only guns lost in ac- | 


United States a gold stream of more than a million of dollars 
daily. I repeat that it is not fair nor just that the tobacco 
farmers should be made to bear this tremendous burden. De- 
spite this terrific load, the tobacco industry, apart from the 
farmers, has thrived and prospered. Farmers have increased 
the acreage devoted to this crop in the vain hope that justice 
would eventually be accorded to them and they would be able 
to recoup and recover from the many lean years they have had. 

But their hopes have been ignored, their petitions have been 
pigeonholed, and their pleas not listened to. But they are a 
mighty and a formidable group and will continue to insist on 
recognition of their needs and surcease from their wrongs until 
they secure relief from the killing tax which eventually might 
force them to devote themselves to more profitable pursuits and 
result in a great loss of revenue to the Government. 

As the situation is now, the only ones securing any benefit 
from this great crop of tobacco are the manufacturers and the 
Government, both of whom are fattening on the sweat and labor 
of the tobacco farmer. The prosperity of the cigarette manufac- 
turers. is notorious. The tobacco companies earn fabulous 
profits, and from the tobacco crop the Government derives 
enormous revenue. 

The tobacco products of the country last year had a value 
well over $1,200,000,000, of which the largest portion represented 
the manufacture of cigarettes. In the 10 years from 1919 to 
1929 the population of the United States increased from 105,- 
000,000 to 121,400,000. But the increase in the consumption of 
cigarettes was at a decidedly higher rate than the increase in 
population. Per capita consumption of cigarettes in 1929 was 
981, as compared with 506 in 1919. Per capita consumption of 
cigars, on the other hand, declined from 67 in 1919 to 54 in 
1929. This decline in the consumption of cigars has fallen just 
a little short of offsetting the great increase in the consumption 
of cigarettes. A much more significant decrease took place in 
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the consumption of manufactured tobacco, a decline of 25 per 
cent being noted from 1919 to 1929. The expansion in the use 
of cigarettes, therefore, in the past 10 years almost entirely is 
due to the substitution of the cigarette for the pipe and cigar. 
Four great companies may be said to dominate the tobacco 
manufacturing field, and it is to their agents that the greater 
part of the tobaeco crop in Kentucky and the South is sold. 


| 
| 


They produce approximately 95 per cent of the total number of | 
cigarettes sold and produced in the United States, a large pro- | 


portion of the output being»confined to the sale of four well- 
known brands. A striking instance of the injustice of the reve- 
nue tax is shown in the net profit figures of these four com- 
panies. One of them reported an increase of 201.3 per cent dur- 
ing the past decade, another reported a gain of 189.8 per cent 
during that same period. 
agereguted 114.5 per cent. The injustice to which I refer, and 
which springs entirely from the attitude of these companies, and 
which is based on the cigarette tax, is shown in the same sort of 
net profit figures of the tobacco farmers, spread over the same 
period, Ask any tobacco farmer what his profits are to-day as 
compared with those of 10 years ago and you will soon find out 
how he stands, The following tables, showing the acreage de- 
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Kentucky is the second largest tobacco-producing State in 
the Union, being exceeded in the value of its tobacco crop and 
in the extent of acreage devoted to tobacco raising only by the 
State of North Carolina. Yet the rich weed represents the 
largest single agricultural item produced in the State. For 
that reason it is singularly important that in attempting to 
grant relief to agriculture, this crop, which is of such prime 
importance to the farmers and to the general prosperity of 
Kentucky, should receive the consideration which its im- 
portance and magnitude merit. 

There is not any doubt but what the increase in cigarette 


| consumption which would be brought about by cutting in half 


the tax on cigarettes would more than counterbalance the tem- 


porary loss in revenue to the treasury as a result of the cut 


The gain for the combined companies | 


in the tax. Cigarette consumption, now temporarily ham- 
pered, would increase enormously with the resulting decrease 
in the cost of a package of cigarettes. It is not too optimistic 
to look for a 100 per cent increase in cigarette consumption. 


Many tobacco users now stint themselves to a stipulated num- 
ber of cigarettes per day, many smoking less than a package 


voted to the cultivation of tobacco, the production, and the | 


value of the tobacco crop strikingly illustrate the fact that the 
farmers of Kentucky have not benefited in any sense commen- 
surate with the enormous profits of these cigarette manufactur- 
ing companies. Only a small, a very 
crease is noted, and this inerease is absolutely nullified by the 


small, percentage of in- | 


per day on account of the expense incident to the smoking 
habit. Women in inereasingly large numbers are smoking 
cigarettes, yet their use of tobacco in cigarette form will be 
restricted as long as the price remains as it is. With a reduc- 
tion in the tax, which will be followed by a reduction in the 
price of cigarettes, women in greater numbers will buy the 
cigarettes which they now wish to buy which are denied to 


| them because of their present high price. 


greatly overbalancing increase in the cost of other commodities | . 
| facture of cigarettes, or more than half, the balance being used 


to the farmers and by the increase in the cost of labor. 


TOBACCO ACREAGE 
1900 1910 
| 


1, 141 
1, RR7 | 
2 O56 | 
2, 304 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 

M is issippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Curolina 
‘Tennessee 
"Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


&, 800 
81, 500 
290, 200 
1, 000 | 
32, 000 


12, 000 
394, 700 
1, 000 
31, 000 
~~ 4, 000 
730, 000 


4,000 | 
659, 000 
104, 000 | 00 
87, 800 112, 400 
"177, 000 | 

4, 500 6, 800 
1, 748, 200 
1, 912, 100 


1, 055, 050 
1, 294, 911 


1, 449, 800 
1, 584, 900 


931, 966 | 
1, 101, 460 


} 
Total 
United State | 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION (Pot 


Alabama 411, 950 | 
Arkansas . } 831, 700 | 
Florida. . ones: Fo 
CQeorgia | 1,105, 600 | 
Kentucky : } 314, 288, 050 | 
Louisiana ‘ } 102, 100 
Maryland 24, SY, 480 
Mississippi 62, 760 
Missouri 3, 041, 996 
North Carolina 127, 503, 400 
Oklahoma 106, 9LO 
South Carolina 
lennessee 
lexas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


0, 572 
$16, 418 
3, 505, 801 


~~" 9, 221, 000 
84, 387, 000 
306, 000, 000 


8, 228, 000 
59, 088, 000 | 
202, 269, 000 | 
400, 000 | 
26, 176, 000 | 
| 4, 400, 000 
475, 230, 000 


4, 400, 000 

‘3 485, 683, 000 
SO, 546 

25, 583, 049 
68, 756, 599 
161, 533 
132, 979, 390 
14, 356, 400 


82, 288, 000 
88, 450, 000 


000 | 
000 


76, 648, 
: § 68, 454, 
550, 120 stbltn entail 
122, 854, 900 | 111, 600, 000 

5, 100, 000 


1, 188, 790, 000 


000 
000 
1, 062, 835, 000 
1 211, 909, 000 


127, 971, 
3, 488, 

807, 991, 221 

1, 055, 76 


lotal 


ted States 


TOBACCO VALUE 


Alabama $55, 581 $14, 892 
BS, 305 | 40, 489 
254, 211 | 25, 476 $2, 865, 
159, 659 | 7, 167 11, 440, 
18, 541, 982 | 9, 868, 753 13, 349, 
20, 488 | 180, 
1, 438, 169 6, 020, 
¥, 225 
Missouri , 215, 991 
North Carolina — &, O38, 691 | 
Oklahoma . ant 11, 815 
uth Carolina. 1, 297, 293 
ennessee 2, 748, 495 
104, 694 
7, 210, 195 12, 169, 
228, 620 | 1, 923, 1860 
7¥, 182, 803 
104, 303 


2, 687, 000 
, 178, 000 

8, 550, 000 
181, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


968, 000 | 


106, 850, 000 87, 918, 000 


10, 451, 000 
19, 492, 000 


@ 15, 713, 000 | 
! 14, 661, 000 

le one 
Vir 19, 180, 000 
Wes 1, 173, 000 


yas » 
vinia 22 828, 000 

t Virginia 
214, 654, 000 


40, 423, 504 
254, 322, 000 


56, 987, 902 


R5E 


| to lessen it. 


- | cut, 
122, 300 | 


Half of Kentucky's crop of Burley tobacco goes into the manu- 


for fine plug and pipe tobacco. The tax on this tobacco is now 
18 cents, as against 8 cents before the war. The tax was de- 
vised solely as a war-time measure, but it has proven such a 
gold mine that there has been no effort to discontinue or even 
The taxes on other so-called luxuries have been 
in some instances eliminated and in others the taxes have been 
The Burley tobacco producers have alone suffered neglect 
when remedial measures were being considered and enacted. 

A cut in the tax on cigarettes, the tobaceo for which Kentucky 
produces a great share in her wonderful Burley, will mean in- 
creased consumption of cigarettes and the Government will 


| receive as great an amount of revenue from this inereased 


148, 000 | 


186, 000 | 


consumption as it is now receiving as the result of #: exces- 
sive tax, a war-time tax, and at the same time it will provide 
relief for the tobaceo farmer. It will mean much to those poor 
people who are unable to afford buying cigarettes as they wish 
to, who are restricted by the present high cost of cigarettes, 
caused by this onerous tax. 

The tobaceo farmers of the South and of Kentucky are be- 


| coming aroused-at the neglect which they have been subjected 


to .n this matter of tax relief. As the representative of one of 


| the greatest tobacco-producing centers in the United States, I 
| demand for them the consideration which they deserve, which 


405, 099 | 
21, 700, 009. | 


they are entitled to as honest, productive citizens of this coun- 
try. I demand for them consideration of their needs; allevia- 
tion and a lessening of the heavy burdens this country is forcing 
them to carry. I demand for them the same consideration 
which has been aecorded to industry, the same measure of 


| helpfulness which has been extended to the cigarette manufac- 


1, 373, 1, 000 


turers. This consideration, this relief, is due them; they are 
entitled to it, and eventually they will get it. 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 259 

Mr. MICHAELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recoup. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHAELSON. Mr. Speaker, during my entire service 


| as a Member of Congress it has been my aim to represent, as 


nearly as I could interpret them, the desires of my constituents. 
Resolutions of indorsement from organizations, letters of recom- 
mendation and praise from individuals, and my continued return 
to office over a period of years lead me to believe that I have 
been successful. Now comes the apparently all-important ques- 
tion of prohibition, with the desire on the part of many of our 


| citizens on the one hand for the repeal of the Volstead Act and 
the eighteenth amendment, and on the other the insistent de- 


mand of many others for the strict enforcement of the same. 
On this question the newspapers, and especially those published 
in Chieago, serving as they do their own particular ends and 
prejudices, have from time to time characterized me as a dry. 
1 desire to say to them, and to anyone else concerned, that I 
am not a dry; neither am I a wet. 

My interest in the question and in every other question as it 


‘comes before the Congress for action is in the preservation 
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of our Government, the right of our people to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, protection of our homes and persons, 
and the welfare of our citizens. 

According to the ConcressioNnat Recorp, at no time in the last 
nine years, during which time I have served as a Member of 
this House, has the question of modifying or repealing the Vol- 
stead Act or the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States appeared on this floor for a vote by the 
membership of the House. Only on two occasions during that 
time have the Members been called on to vote on an amend- 
ment to the Volstead Act. The first was on June 27, 1921, 
on the Campbell amendment to prevent the sale of beer as a 
medicine. The vote was 250 yeas and 93 nays. I voted for 
the amendment because at that time, so far as I could ascertain, 
no one wanted beer as a medicine. I do not believe anyone 
would consider this as either a wet or dry vote, but rather a 
vote to clarify existing law. The only other instance was the 
amendment to the Volstead Act commonly known as the Jones 
law, passed by the House February 28, 1929, the vote being 
284 yeas and 90 nays. I voted for this amendment, not from 
the standpoint of wet or dry but because I believed, as did the 
people generally throughout the country, that a more severe 
penalty for commercialized law violators might produce a deter- 
rent effect on those and their kind who were responsible for the 
terrible St. Valentine’s Day massacre in Chicago, which had 
just recently shocked the entire Nation and which brought num- 
berless appeals for relief from a long-suffering people thoroughly 
fed up on crime, lawlessness, and law breaking. 

Whatever hopes anyone had in this regard have since been 
dashed to the ground. Crime is on the increase, respect for 
law and order is noticeably on the decline, and the emphasis 
that was put on the cell and stone pile as deterrents is meeting 
with contempt and seems not to have had the desired effect. 

Recent occurrences, including the ballot taken by the Literary 
Digest, have convinced me that the people of this country are 
losing faith in the efficacy of both the eighteenth amendment 
and legislation passed in pursuance of it. I have come to the 
conclusion that the people of my district and generally through 
out the country hold this amendment and these laws to be re- 
sponsible for much of the graft, corruption, and crime which has 
become general throughout the country. I think that the peopic 
also have reached the conclusion that this endeavor to make the 
country dry by force is weakening the foundation of our politica! 
institutions and creating precedents which later will result in 
great harm to the country. 

Until recently I had not heard of any affirmative proposal~ 
that would cure the situation without bringing back the old 
evil of the saloons. Recently, however, I did bave called to my 
attention a plan which has been published by Chester B. Cleve- 
land, one of the leading lawyers of Chicago, which, in my 
opinion, if carried out will eliminate most of the evil attendant 
on the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and the legis 
lation pursuant thereto. 

I desire to submit to Congress this proposed plan, and pur- 
suant thereto I introduced a resolution yesterday, known as 
House Resolution 259, providing for the amendment of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
in accordance with the plan outlined by Mr. Cleveland. 

This resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives shall report to the House of Representatives for consideration a 
joint resolution having for its purpose the amendment of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, to provide sub- 
stantially as follows: “ The exclusive power to tax, license, regulate, or 
suppress the manufacture, sale, transportation, exportation, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors shall be vested in the Congress.” 


Such an amendment as this would overcome the existing evils 
following from the eighteenth amendment as it now exists and 
the laws passed in pursuance thereof, and at the same time 
would provide an adequate guaranty against the recurrence of 
the evils of the liquor traffic, to prevent which was the purpose 
of the eighteenth amendment. 

Under the proposed amendment the different States could not 
enact varying and conflicting laws relating to the liquor traffic, 
but the whole power of control would be vested in the Congress. 
The Congress would not then have its hands tied by a rigid 
constitutional provision such as the eighteenth amendment, | 
but would be vested with discretion to make from time to time | 
such rules and regulations as a majority of the representatives | 
of the people found from experience would be best for all the | 
people of the country. 

No one can foresee everything the Congress, in the exercise 
of its discretion in the light of experience, could do under and | 
in pursuance of the proposed amendment. However, among 
other things the Congress could make laws to— 
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(a) Absolutely prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, which would not change the present conditions; 
or 

(b) Authorize the manufacture and sale of light wines and 
beer; or 

(c) Authorize such of the States as would so desire to manu- 
facture or sell intoxicating liquors, or both. This plan has 
been found in Canada from experience to be satisfactory and 
preferable to absolute prohibition; or 

(d) Authorize the several States to exercise the right of local 
option under such conditions as to protect other States; 

(e) Prevent sale of poison disguised as intoxicating liquor; 

(f) Suppress bootlegging ; 

(g) Do away with the chormous expense, corruption, crimi- 
nality, and violence attendant upon the vain efforts to enforce 
the eighteenth amendment and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. 

As before indicated, the above schedule is not exhaustive but 
only suggestive of some of the things the Congress might do. 

There are some people who think the eighteenth amendment 
should be repealed without any substitute therefor; thus revest 
ing in the several States the police power to regulate and control 
the traffic in intoxicating liquor. 

This view seems to be based on a misapprehension of the 
nature of the police power involved and a failure to take into 
consideration clause 3, section 8, of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United Sfates as follows: 

. 


The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States * * *%, 


yenerally speaking, the police power of the States has to do 
with matters purely local, such as murder, larceny, burglary, 
and so forth. But the particular phase of the police power 
pertaining to the traffic in intoxicating liquor deals with com 
merce, both intrastate and interstate and with foreign nations. 

Hence, if the eighteenth amendment be repealed, without any 
substitute therefor, that part of the police power which pertains 
to interstate commerce and commerce with foreign nations will 
remain with the Congress and the residuum will be vested sep- 
arately in the 48 different States. This would result in a 
divided authority and responsibility, which is undesirable, to 
say the least, as past experience has demonstrated. 

I respectfully submit that those who are seeking to remedy the 
existing evils are doing their cause more harm than good by 
proposing remedies which contemplate the evasion or nullifica- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment. They should recognize that 
the eighteenth amendment is now a supreme law of the land; 
and the only course open to law-abiding citizens is to secure its 
repeal or amendment in an orderly and legal way as provided in 
the Constitution. That it may take a long time to do so is not 
a valid reason against adopting that remedy. Makeshifts and 
attempts to accomplish anything by evading or nullifying the 
amendment will accomplish nothing, but will only postpone and 
delay the real remedy. 

The regulation of the liquor traffic is a police regulation. 
It ought not to be in the Constitution; and the true remedy is 
to get it out of the Constitution, 

It seems to me that the mere repeal of the amendment would 
be undesirable, because that would restore conditions as they 
were in the old saloon days, before the amendment was 
adopted. 

It seems to me this proposed amendment has two advantages: 

First. It will vest the discretion to control the liquor traffic 
in one controlling body, viz, the Congress, and since such control 
is essentially a matter of commerce it should be so vested. This 
is particularly so since, if the control should be revested in the 
several States, one State is practically powerless protect 
itself against the action of other States, 

Second. This question can not be settled by either the fanatical 
drys or the rabid wets; but the appeal must be made to the 
great body of reasonable people who are more concerned in the 
preservation of our institutions than in either preventing anyone 
from taking a drink or allowing him to have all he wants with- 
out any regulation whatever. Many citizens who would oppose 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment because they believe it 
would restore the saloons as they were before the amendment 
was adopted would gladly support an amendment which would 
put the control of the traffic in Congress with power to pass 
such regulatory laws, from time to time, as they, in their dis- 
cretion, found to be for the best interests of the entire country. 
Hence, as it seems to me, we can reasonably expect to procure 
such an amendment as I have suggested in a much shorter time 
than we could procure a flat repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

The time is ripe to start the movement for the amendment of 
the eighteenth amendment. In order to crystallize public senti 
ment for or against such an amendment, I favor a nation-wide 


to 
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referendum or a referendum by States on this question at the 
earliest possible moment. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on to-morrow, after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table, I be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
to-morrow the day for considering bills on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. The deficiency appropria- 
tion bill is the order of business on to-morrow. The Chair will 
note that general debate is in order and the time has not been 
limited. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- | 
ject, I have no doubt whatever but what the gentleman from | 
Nebraska can secure 15 or more minutes from the chairman of 
the committee during general debate. I do not think we should | 


hold up the business of the House when the speech of the gen- | 
tleman from Nebraska can just as well be delivered to the | 
Committee of the Whole as to the House itself. 
j 
| 
| 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mr. WOODRUFF. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9231) 
providing for the acquirement of additional lands for the naval 
air station at Seattle, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 3341 be substituted for House bill 9231, they being 
identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IDlinois 
asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 3341 for the 
House bill. Is there objection to the substitution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
endar, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate bill 3341, providing for the acquirement of additional 
lands for the naval air station at Seattle, Wash., with Mr. 
Hoca in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Tiouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
bill 3341, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to acquire by purchase or condemnation two 
adjoining tracts of land located at the southeasterly corner of the naval 
tation reservation at Seattle, Wash.; one tract containing 20.65 | 
acres, and the other tract containing approximately 10 acres, each traci 
of approximately 900 feet on Lake Washington; and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sum as may be neces- 
sary to acquire these tracts of land at a cost not to exceed $50,000, 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER}. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the | 
committee, this little bill is for the acquisition of two tracts | 
of land comprising something like 30 acres, to round out the | 
naval aviation field at Seattle, or, rather, it is called the | 
Seattle flying field, formerly called the Sand Point fiving field. 
This flying field does not happen to be in the congressienal | 
district I have the honor to represent but it lies adjacent to | 
the city limits. The two tracts comprise less than 30 acres, 
and these two tracts open immediately upon a large body of 
fresh water known as Lake Washington and are needed by the 
Navy Department. It has recommended it frequently to round 
out the field in order to give a greater length of take-off. The 
prevailing winds in that locality are north and south and this 
extends the field in that direction. As both of these tracts abut | 
upon this large body of water they make a much better rounded- 
eut field. The field has been quite a school for the Reserve | 
Officers’ unit. Large airplanes and bombers from the Navy 
Department have been tested out on that field, and it has 
been demonstrated over and over aguin that a longer runway 
is necessary for these heavy machines. It is with a view of 
accommodating that branch of the Navy Air Service that the | 
Navy Department is seeking to acquire this property. 

I may say that this field was donated by the county of King, 
in which it is located, to the Navy Department some years ago. 
It was acquired by the county at an expense of something over 
$400,000, subsequently donated to the Government, and upon 
that field there are now many activities taking place. The 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 


This bill is on the Union Cal- 


air 


with a frontage 
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Government has heretofore appropriated something like $850,000 
for the development of that field. 

I may say in reference to the general military situation that 
this is the only field operated by either the Navy or the Army 
in the far Northwest. It is the only field operated by the 
Navy north of San Diego, and, therefore, the military necessity 
of it is apparent to everyone, not only in the Navy but in the 
Army. 

The field at the present time comprises about 413 acres and 
the addition of these 29 acres will round out the field until it 
can come into its greatest degree of usefulness. There is a 
third tract of land which the Navy would like to have, but it 
is not considering it now. 

The bill provides that the cost of this land shall not exceed 
$50,000. That is a small item when you consider equipping a 
naval enterprise with every element of success. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the gentleman has personal ac- 
quaintance with the two tracts that are sought to be obtained? 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Adjacent to the present naval air station? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice from the hearings that at least 
one of the tracts has been used for a gravel pit and that con- 
siderable gravel has been excavated from the ground. To what 
extent has the land been excavated? 

Mr. MILLER. On one tract there has been no excavation 
whatever, but on tract No. 1 there has been for some years what 
is ordinarily called a gravel pit. There was a slight hillock on 
that piece of property immediately adjacent to the water, and 
gravel was taken out of that for several years. However, it has 
not been operated for two or three years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the fact that gravel has been taken 
from this one tract render it necessary to fill it up, or is it in 
such a state that it can be utilized for flying purposes? 

Mr. MILLER. The land will have to be leveled off. How- 
ever, there is no depression there which will have to be filled 
in. The little knoll remains where gravel has heretofore been 
taken out. That will have to be removed, and that will be im- 
mediately sluiced to a little low place in the ground 40 yards 
distant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That work is not of any great extent and 
will not involve a large amount of expense? 

Mr. MILLER. Neo; a very small amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, a further inquiry: Where is this 
naval station situated as compared with the University of 
Washington, whose grounds are on Lake Washington? 

Mr. MILLER. It is about 1% miles from the State univer- 
sity, and at that university they have a course in aeronautics. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In what direction is it—to the west or 
east? 

Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. MILLER. No; opposite Seattle. 


To the east and south. 
It is toward Seattle? 
Seattle is to the west 


| and north of it, the main part of the city; it is in what we 


might call the university district. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
district? 

Mr. MILLER. No. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is in the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; in my State. It is in the 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hapiry]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is just as well. It is in a good 


I assume this is in the gentleman's 


district 


| man’s district. 


Mr. MILLER. Yes; both of us are good men. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. The gentleman says he is familiar 
with this land; does the gentleman regard $1,600 an acre as 
a fair price for the land? 

Mr. MILLER. I do, for the reason that this part of the 
city is developing very rapidly. The University of Washington 
is an immense institution, and all the surrounding country in 
that neighborhood is developing more rapidly than any other 
portion of the city. This tract is about a mile, or at the most 
a mile and a half, from the university and is all divided into 
lots, some of which are being improved, and the thing which 
the Navy has had in mind for some time is the rapid develop- 
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this land as soon as possible. The quicker they can acquire | 
it, automatically the less will be the price. This is what has 
hastened the legislation. It was passed by the Senate just the 
other day. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. As I recall this field, it is about | 
a mile and a half from the city. 

Mr. MILLER. No; from the State university. The city 
limits run immediately to one side of the field. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is practically in the city. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; it is always considered in that way. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to say to the gentleman, if he 
will permit, an acre of land for subdivision purposes usually | 
amounts to eight or nine city lots, after allowing for streets and 
alleys, and if you will take this $1,600 and divide it by 8 or 9, 
it figures about $200 for a city lot, and the gentleman will 
realize that is rather cheap. Sixteen hundred dollars an acre | 
sounds high, I will agree with the gentleman, when you are 
considering acreage. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. If I may be permitted a further | 
observation, I have noticed that the driving of a few stakes and ! 
the laying out of a few lines in some proposed development | 
becomes a pretty expensive proposition. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Sometimes it does; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired, 
Mr. BRITTEN. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia and Mr. TABER rose. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. With reference to the question 
of the gentleman from Virginia, is it not the fact that this land 
is water-front property? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 
front property? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; 
very beautiful land. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I 
mony before the committee. 

Mr. TABER. As I recall, this land lies to the east of the 
city toward the upland, and Lake Washington is probably 4 or 5 
or 6 miles away from the sound? 

Mr. MILLER. About 3 miles. 

Mr. TABER. This part of it must be 4 or 5 
it not? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, there is a iarge canal running from the | 
sound into an intermediate lake called Lake Union, which is a 
Government canal, by the way, and from the intermediate lake 
of Lake Union the water flows into Lake Washington, which is 
a very substantial body of fresh water, probably 20 miles long 
and 5 miles wide. 

Mr. TABER. This land is entirely undeveloped, and a year 
or so ago when I was out there it was all grown up with bram- 
bles and other brush, without any development, and without ever 
having been cleared, as I remember it. 

Mr. MILLER. No; the situation has changed somewhat since 
the gentleman was there. I believe the gentleman was there 
four years ago? 

Mr. TABER. Something like that; yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Four or five years ago, I do not recall which. 
There has been a very substantial development in that locality, 
and all the brush and bramble have been cleared off. One main 
street has been cut through, and some houses are being built 
there. The bill authorizes the acquiring of this land either by 
purchase or condemnation. [ presume probably the first pro- 
cedure will be to see what agreed price the property owners will 
take, and if that is deemed exorbitant, then it will be acquired 
otherwise, within the limits fixed in the bill. It can not ex- 
ceed $50,000. If we can not get the land for that price, of 
course, it fails entirely. The appraised valuation of the two 
tracts is $48,126. 

Mr. TABER. 
$1,600 an acre? 

Mr. MILLER. Forty-eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. TABBR. For 30 acres? 

Mr. MILLER. Approximately 30 acres—30.65 acres. 

Mr. TABER. This station is not a regular naval station, but 
is a naval-reserve station that is used for the training of the 
reservists in that part of the country and the students in the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at the University of 
Washington; is not that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. No; that is not exactly the situation. The 
Congress has mapped out a $5,000,000 program for the develop- 
ment of this aviation field, of which $1;850,000 has been author- 
ized and $850,000 has been appropriated. At the present time 
there are permanent brick barracks for some 250 men, with 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


And very beautiful water- 


it fronts on a fresh-water lake, and is 


recall that was the testi- 


miles away, is 


The appraised valuation is something like 
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administration buildings, heating plants, hangars, railroad sid 
ings, drainage works, electric lights, water, and so forth, all 
supplied to the field; and as soon as the development reaches the 


| proper stage, the Navy Department will immediately make this 
| the great naval air base in the Northwest. 


Mr. TABER. 
this bill, says: 


While the Navy Department feels that this measure is very desirable 
and also necessary, on the other band, the expenditures invelved would 
result in exceeding the total cost of the naval estimate submitted to 
Congress for the next fiscal year, and the Navy Department is, therefore, 
impelled to recommend against the enactment of the bill at this time 


Mr. MILLER. 


I note that the department, in commenting on 


Let me say that the Budget limits the amount 


| of naval expenditures, of which the gentleman has knowledge 


he being on the Appropriations Committee. Realizing that if 
the Budget fund has been reached, the Navy Department always 
recommends against any further legislation. making appropria- 
tion or authorization. 

The Navy Department appropriation bill has passed, and 
this is an authorization that will come in next year’s appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. TABER. The Navy Departntent did not feel that this 
was of sufficient importance so that they would be willing 
to let something else go in order to put this ahead. 

Mr. MILLER. I can not say that that is the atmosphere 
exactly. I want to read from the hearings on this bill a state- 
ment by Admiral Parsons, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, which will be found on page 2436 of the hearings. I 
said to him: 


This has been under consideration by the department for some time? 


He said “ yes,” and then I read the last paragraph from the 
department’s report, which the gentleman from New York has 
just read, and said they recommend against the enactment of 
the bill but practically apologize for having to do so. I asked 
him if these tracts are desirable for the proper expansion of 
the air field, and Admiral Parsons said: 

They are, undoubtedly, extremely desirable. One of them is within 
the city limits and one of them is adjacent to the city limits. We 
feel that if this land is not purchased within a reasonable time you 
may have to pay a great deal more for it. These tracts will permit 
of the lengthening of the runways very materially, which is considered 
very essential for the proper development of the Sand Point Station 


Mr. TABER. 
Mr. MILLER. 
feet. 


What is the length in the runways now? 
I do not know exactly, probably about 3,500 
The report says: 


The purchase of these two areas will permit the development of two 
take-off and landing runways, cach about 1 mile 
with approaches over the water 


forth. 


in length and each 


And so 


Acquisition of these two parcels will permit the extension of flying 
lanes 5 and 6 to lengths of 5,650 and 5,200 feet, respectively. These 
lanes are almost directly coincident with the prevailing wind direction 

The present site of the naval air station was donated to the 
United States by King County, Wash. Its area is approximately 41% 
acres. Operations have shown the necessity for longer take-off lanes 
running north and south (the prevailing wind direction) and also 
for providing against possible erection on the south side of structures 
that might be hazardous to flying. These two important facts will 
be accomplished to a large degree by the acquisition of the two tracts 
above referred to. The latest estimates on flying in the Navy Depart 
ment indicate that the prooable cost involved is $48,485. 


Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. MILLER. 
gation. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the assessed value of the land was about $48,000. 

Mr. MILLER. No; I said the appraised value. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. The gentleman does not know 
what the assessed value is? 

Mr. MILLER. No: I do not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is that not taken care of by 
demnation proceedings ? 

Mr. MILLER. If it can not be purchased, it would go through 
condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman 
lake frontage of these two tracts? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not think it gives it exactly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Wach tract has a frontage on Lake Washing- 
ton of approximately 900 feet. That would be 1,800 feet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a material factor in the valuation 
of property, when considering it for suburban usage. 


What is the assessed value of this land? 
I do not know; I have not made any investi- 


the con- 


give the amount of 
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Mr. BRITTEN. 
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The committee was quite satisfied with this 
appraisement. We think it is quite reasonable. 

Mr. MILLER. Generally lands abutting on this Lake Wash- 
ington are considered choice residential properties. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How was the appraisement made? 

Mr. MILLER. I did not have anything to do with it. I sup- 
pose it was made by the Bureau of Public Works of the Navy 
of that naval district. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I notice here in the report of the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy he says that while the Navy Department 
fecls that the measure is very desirable and also necessary, 
yet on the other hand the expenditures involved would result 
in exceeding the total cost of the naval estimate to Congress 
for the next fiscal year, and that the Navy Department is, 
therefore, impelled to recommen! against the enactment of the 
measure, 

Mr. MILLER. The same question was asked by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser]. The naval appropriation 
bill for the next fiscal year has been passed, and has been 
signed by the President. This would come in the following 
year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
bill. 

The 
hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say about 
this bill is not in criticism of the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Mriiter] who introduced the bill and reported it, or of 
the committee. It is the function of Congress to legislate and 
to appropriate without any restriction or even consultation 
with anyone, if you please. We are entirely within our rights 
to act independently of the report from any department, if we 
so choose. However, I do eriticize Cabinet officers who are not 
playing the game fairly. The President of the United States 
under the law operates under a Budget system. Members of 
the Cabinet belong to the President's family, and they should 
cooperate with the President in keeping within Budget limita- 
tions. I submit that a Cabinet officer who will send a report 
like the report accompanying the bill now before us is not 
playing the game. Surely he is not cooperating with his own 
administration in budgetary matters. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. I am not criticizing 
the gentleman from Washington at all. The report urges the 
purchase of this land. It is a favorable report up to the last 
line when he says in effect, but this does not meet with the 
financial program of the President, using the usual phrase, 
and that, therefore, they are constrained to report against the 
favorable consideration of the bill. Those of us who follow 
legislation very closely are very often confronted with just 
this kind of a report, especially from the War Department and 
the Navy Department. First strong for the bill; in favor 
with the subject-matter of the bill praising it and then a line 
against passage of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman’s idea is that a Cabinet 
officer ought not to have any views of his own, that he just 
ought to follow the Budget? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; those are not my views at all. He 
should be for or against a bill in making a report to Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And if he is against it he should give his 
reasons and not just say that it is against the financial program 
of the President. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for one 


He can not be for it and against. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There ought to be some reason for it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In this instance the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy gives one, two, three, four paragraphs in favor of the 
bill, and in the last paragraph he is against it. That is no help 
to Congress. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He has kept within the limits of the 
financial policy of the President, and therefore is saving his 
face. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; and that is my objection. If 
he is against the passage of the bill for that or any other 
reason, let him so state. We are entitled to get the recommen- 
dations or the disapproval of the depaftment. The ambiguity 
employed in this instance by the Navy Department is not 
helpful to Congress, and it is not helpful to the President. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman will recall by scrutinizing the 
dates of the report by the Assistant Secretary, and the others, 
that the date is before the passage of either the naval appro- 
priation bill or the second deficiency bill, and would merely 
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indicate that it would exceed the limits this year, because those 
bills have now passed, and this would come in next year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The letter is dated April 4, 1930. 
That was before the passage of the naval 


Mr. MILLER. 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even so, that does not change the situa- 
tion. It is very clear in this report that the Secretary of the 
Navy is apparently in favor of the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. MILLER. I guess he is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If he is, he ought to stop there. 
should not be for it and then recommend against it. 
my objection. I find this practice repeatedly in reports from 
departments. We get a sort of left-handed opposition. I think 
we should take a decided stand, reporting either for or against 
a given proposition. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes 

Mr. HASTINGS. If I had my way about it, I would change 
the rules of the House and of the committee, and when a report 
of that kind comes saying that it is against the financial pro- 
gram of the President without detailed reasons I would send it 
back to them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, that is our privilege. The 
House has a great many powers that it does not exercise. We 
are entitled to get the views of the departments in aid of our 
work, and a report of this kind is of no value whatever. 

Let me point out another situation. It was only Monday 
last under suspension of the rules that we passed the bill on 
the question of gifts of land. The last Calendar Wednesday of 
the Military Affairs Committee, there were two or three propo- 
sitions where land was given and a field established, and then 
the proposition came in for additional necessary land, and in 
every instance at a very high price. This land was purchased 
for less than $400,000, some 400 acres of it. 

Mr. MILLER. About $400,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. An average of about $1,000 an acre. 

Mr. MILLER. That was 12 years ago. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has jumped. Now it is $1,666 an acre. 
I am not questioning the value of the land. Of course, the 
Navy Department knows how to buy land, or it can resort to 
condemnation proceedings. I want to point out this, that any 
time the Government gets any land for nothing, rest assured 
they will be here in a short time asking that the Government 
buy additional land at high prices, and I call on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to say if that is not so. 

It is always desirable not have any obstacles in the approach 
to a flying field and to have long runways. I am not going into 
the merits of this particular proposition. I do want to go 
on record now as criticizing the heads of the departments. 
They should take a decided stand and recommend either favor- 
able action or unfayorable action by Congress. Yet we find 
report after report, taking three-fourths or seven-eighths of 
their letters, in favor of a bill, and then a short closing state- 
ment recommending unfavorable action. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. I have listened to the arguments this after- 
noon concerning the necessity of runways. But they have 
failed to show—and the hearings and report likewise fail to 
indicate—just what this acquisition means in added feet of 
runway or just how long these present runways are, Nos. 5 
and 6. The gentleman knows that a field of 400 acres will 
provide runways not far from a mile in length. The addition 
of a field of 20 or 30 acres, with a lake frontage of 1,800 feet, 
would not seem to add materially to the length of the runway 
now existing. I think that is a fact, and hope the gentleman 
from New York, with his wide experience in aviation, will try 
to develop this information. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With this land added, they will have a 
runway of over 5,000 feet. As the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MrLuer] says, if they are flying bombing planes with 
full loads, they will need all the runway they can get. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I was trying to find out how long the runways 
were, but I ean not find out. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The addition of these two parcels will ex- 
tend the flying lanes about 250 feet and 200 feet, respectively. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I told that to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Kvatxe], but I think it does not fully answer. There 
you have five or six runways. 

Mr. MILLER. How far a runway may go depends on the 
shape of the tract of land and also the prevailing direction of 
the wind. 


He 
That is 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman from Washington tell 
us how the present runways are constructed? Are they 
gravel, cinder, or cement? 

Mr. MILLER. They are of turf. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
that, in reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp] 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Mitte] stat®d that the 
cost of grading this land would be trivial. Personally, I be 
lieve and, particularly if there is a gravel pit there, that it will 
be a rather expensive job. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The gentleman from Washington, who is 


of 
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The reason I asked that question was | 


acquainted with the condition of the land, says there are no deep | 
holes, and that it would be only a trifling operation to level off | 


the gravel. If that is a fact, this is a good, economic proposi- 
tion, and I rely on the information the gentleman has given as 
warrant for my attitude toward this bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will ask the gentleman from Washing 
ton what is the formation there? 

Mr. MILLER. Sand and gravel. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the drainage good? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. I will say, from information which I 
have obtained from my colleague from Washington 
Hapiey], that the present runway is about 300 feet long. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Washington is justi 
fied in taking the floor and saying that the Navy Department 
has considered it and favors it. In the face of the report, he 
is justified in so presenting the bill to the House. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. PATTERSON, 
purchase was made? 

Mr. MILLER. There was no original purchase. 
donation. The donation was made about 12 years ago. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Would it not be a good idea to put in this 
bill a provision to the effect that we would not accept an ex- 
tension of these fields? Supposing they would be used for 
years or 50 years, would it not be a good idea to prevent people 
from coming in and selling additional land in the vicinity? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The point I want to make is simply that 
if Congress is expected to work along with a Budget system, we 
should have all the information concerning the financial condi- 
tion of the country as well as the financial program 
President. If a project is submitted to a department, Congress 
should have an unequivocal report either in favor or against 
the bill. 
mendation, it can say so; but it sould not first approve the bill 
in glowing terms of praise and then feebly recommend against 
its passage. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
[Mr. Srarrorp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
in his position regarding the Budget, but in this case I do not 
think he has made out a meritorious case. 
Secretary of the Navy has been absolutely fair in his position. 
As to whether this property should be acquired or not, I do not 
see how he could have written other replies than those which 
he wrote on January 8 in reply to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones], and the letter he wrote on April 4, 1930, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the chairman of the committee. He 
states in those two letters that this property is most valuable 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


on 
~d 


I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 


[ Mr. 
the center of the business district 
| erty, particularly if it has desirable lake frontage 


How long has it been since the original | 


ve 
There was a 
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ture presented to us by the gentlemen from Washington, are 
absolutely essential to increased efficiency of this air station. 
The addition of these two tracts will make the present station 
much more valuable than is expressed by the amount involved. 
Sometimes a little stretch of land 10 feet in width added to a 
stretch of land 40 feet wide more than doubles or trebles its 
efficiency. So the showing is made that because this land is on 
Lake Washington, practically in the line of the trade winds, it 
is of great value to this station to have this adjoining land, 
not only for the ease of making flight but, as has been pointed 
out by the testimony, to avoid the erectior buildings on these 
adjoining tracts, which would be an impediment in the flight of 
an airship. That is one potent argument that has been 
Let us consider the price for a moment. I have 
the coast since the time of the Pan American Pacifi 
in 1915. I happened to visit Seattle 
exposition at San Francisco. I went 
Washington. I remember somewhat 
shores of Lake Washington. 
afternoon. 
the land. 
ington 


advanced, 

been on 
bx 
on my return f! 

out and visited Lake 
the topography about the 
I visited around the university one 

In my mind I have a picture of the general lay of 
That is why I inquired of the gentleman from Wash- 
whether this was near the university grounds. Any 
person who has been to the city of Seattle knows that the growth 
of population in that hilly city is out toward Lake Washington 
for residence purposes. Anybody knows that 4 or 
is within the 
is $1,500 an acre for 


no 
sition 


om the 


5 miles from 
mmediate 
suburban prop 


virons of the city. What 


as this prop 
erty has, 1,800 feet, more than a quarter of a mile 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The last census revealed that in the immedi 
ate environs, just outside the city limits of Seattle, there lived 
140,000 people; just outside the city limits. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And what is the latest figure as to popula- 
tion of Seattle? 

Mr. MILLER. 
proper. 

Mr. 


Three hundred and sixty thousand in the city 


STAFFORD. That is a population in the metropolitan 


|} area of 500,000. 


of the | 
front lot. 


| of Milwaukee for anything like five times that 
If the department does not wish to make any recom- | 


| plot of ground. 
I think the Acting | 


As the chairman of the committee stated, anybody 
acquainted with the platting of property knows that y« 
mate eight lots to the acre. Two hundred dollars for 
You can not buy property 7 miles from 


who is 
uu esti 
a 25-foot 
the center 
amount for a 
lot, and in Chicago, ten times that amount. Any person who 
has visited the magic city of Detroit knows that property can 
not be bought there at any such price. The people who work in 
the River Rouge plant of Mr. Ford go 10 or 12 or 14 miles in 
their automobiles from their homes to Dearborn. It is the 
umazement of the development of industrial centers that so 
many persons employed in the industrial plants want a little 
It does not make any difference what character 
building they erect. It may be up on stilts, but they want a 
home. The safety and security of American life to-day is in 
American workers owning their own individual piece of land 
with their separate home. When they have a of 


little piece 
God’s chosen land then you may know that communistic 


no 


| agitation will swerve them from their desire to stand back of 


and necessary in connection with the enlargement of the present | 


flying station located at Lake Washington. 
tion was established, and it is stated here that it was the re- 
sult of a gift by Kings County, at an expense of $4,000. 
have to accept the proposition as it is. 
the property. In a hearing as to additional fields for air sta- 
by the Committee on Military Affairs rather close consideration 
was given not only from the general standpoint but from the 
strategic standpoint, as, for instance, in the case of the Rock- 
well Field, near San Francisco. 

Mr. Swine, Representative from the San Diego district, where 
we have large flying activities, came before the committee and 
spoke in advocacy of retaining the present naval site in the 
harbor of San Diego. The military tacticians of the Air Service 
pointed out the need of having our air bases not in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the coast but back from the coast, showing the 
need of their not being within the range of the gunfire of vessels, 
but having them in such localities where they could make an 
easy flight. 

Now, it is uncontroverted that we have a limited field of 400 
acres owned by the Government. It is proposed to add two 
additional tracts of 10 and 20 acres, respectively. Some objec- 
tion has been raised. These two tracts, I take it from the pic- 
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However, that sta- | 


We | 
The Government owns | 


| near 


| 


| property in suburban districts of our larg: 
tions and the proper sites for them on the Pacific coast made | 


the United States Government [Applause. } 
and pareel of this Government anchored to 
terested in the maintenance of its institutions. 
If I were a business man in charge of this 
my vague knowledge of this property I would be willing to 
pay $2,500 or $3,000 an acre now. Ten years from now that 
land may be worth $8,000, $10,000, or more an acre, as similar 


They become part 


the soil and in 


proposition, with 


industrial centers 
is worth. Seattle is growing. The testimony of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MILLER] shows there are 140,000 people 
in the suburban district. There is a great university situated 
by. This property is valuable as suburban residence 
property. It is platted and staked off already. Are you going 
to buy it, or adopt a cheese-paring policy and let it go by? It 
is good business policy to buy it now and at a reasonable figure. 
{[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Dunpar}. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, the bill under consideration, as well as the previou 
bill, has for its object the acquiring of land by purchase or r 
ceiving it by gift for the erection of a hospital and also for the 
building of an airplane port. I want to take this opportunity to 
call the attention of the Members of the House to the fact that 
recently in Indiana there was a patriot, a gentleman, a man of 
wealth, a multimillionaire, who offered to give to the Federal 
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Government of the United States $6,000,000 worth of property 
for any amount of money which the United States might want 
to pay for that ground. As you know, under recent authoriza- 


tions hospitals are to be built all over this country, or at least | 


in some of the States. There was an appropriation of $500,000 
authorized for Indiana. Mr. Edward Ballard; owner of the 
West Baden Hotel, offered to sell his property at such a low 
figure that it was practically a gift. 


His property, which includes the West Baden Hotel, one of 


the health resorts of America, had surrounding it 800 acres of | 
He carried | 
So | 


land and, as I said, it was valued at $6,000,000. 
insurance on the hotel property to the amount of $2,000,000. 
well constructed is the West Baden Hotel that he secured in- 
surance to the amount of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 for 
an annual premium of $6,000, or a premium which amounted to 
but $1 on $500 worth of insurance. So the building was well 
constructed, He offered, as I said, to give this to the Federal 
Government for a hospital for the veterans who are to be hospi- 
talized in Indiana. His offer was turned down for two reasons. 
One reuson was that it was not centrally located and the other 
reason was that by reason of its being remote and being among 


the southern hills of Indiana there was not a near-by city large 


enough to furnish physicians and surgeons who specialized in 
some particular disease or ailment which the soldiers 
have 


This man was prompted in practically giving this property 
which was to be used in the be- | 
ginning for a hospital and later to be converted into a soldiers’ | 


to the Federal Government 


home—that it might forever remain an evidence of his patri- 
otism to the Government of the United States under whose op- 
portunities afforded he had amassed a fortune. While I have 
no criticism to make of the gentlemen selected by the Veterans’ 
Bureau to say where the bospital should be located, I do not 
believe their objections were well founded because, as was 
stated by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McC.Lintic], it 
would not make much difference if the veterans had to go 100 
or 200 miles farther in order to be properly cared for. 

During the war this property was turned over to the Federal 
Government as a hospital and at one time it took care of as 
many as 900 patients. Mr. Ballard would have been willing to 
iurn that property over to the Government within 10 days’ 
time 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
additional minutes, 

Mr. DUNBAR. It could immediately have been used for 
the purpose of a hospital for the veterans, not only in Indiana 
but from wherever they might be sent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was that to be a gift? 

Mr. DUNBAR. It was to be given to the Government for 
any price the Government might want to give for it. If the 
Government wanted to give $25,000 that would have been ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 
sion? 

Mr. DUNBAR. 
Springs, but 
mile apart. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
too? 

Mr. DUNBAR. 

Mr. MILLER. That 
sorts in the country. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In the whole world. It could have been 
turned over to the Government within 10 days’ time, and later 
he wanted the property to be used for an old-soldiers’ home. 

I think the fact that Mr. Ballard’s proposition was turned 
down by the committee appointed by the veterans’ association 
should be known and that his patriotism, his liberality, and his 
munificence should also be known, and that a record of it 
should be made in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

Let me say a few words more. There is not a more healthful 
resort in the United States. You have all heard of the French 
Lick Springs. You have all heard of the West Baden Hotel. 
They are about one-half mile apart. French Lick Springs were 
owned by Thomas Taggart, that great captain of Democracy, 
and I want to tell you that every year just before or just after 
an election Tammany Hall of New York sent a carload of its 
chiefs out there in order that they might 
prepared for the battle te come or be reinvigorated after the 
battle was over. [Laughter.] 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 


LAGUARDIA. For the West Baden Hotel? 
DUNBAR. Yes. 


LAGUARDIA. Did the offer include the water conces- 


The Pluto 
French Lick and 


water is 
West 


over at French Lick 
Baden are only half a 


Was that to be given to the Government, 


No; that is a different proposition. 


is one of the most famous health re- 


might | 








| 
recuperate and be 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have some time and I 
yield the gentieman five additional minutes. I want the gentle- 
man to tell us more about Tammany Hall being rehabilitated, 
because I have wondered why they had so much strength. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Tell us what else they shipped a carload of. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Liquor was absolutely prohibited. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I did not say anything about liquor. 

Mr. DUNBAR. All alcoholic beverages were prohibited, and 
a man who went to the French Lick Springs or to the West 
Baden Hotel was warned that if he drank of the water that 
was furnished there and then drank alcoholic beverages his 
system would be so deranged that they would not be responsible 
for his health and perhaps they would have to take him away in 
a coffin before many days. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, you can not use Pluto 
water for a highball? Is that correct? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman has stated it exactly. 
can not use Pluto water for a highball. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. DUNBAR. It is in my district. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What is? 

Mr. DUNBAR. The French Lick Hotel and the West Baden 
Hotel. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
Pluto water. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Pluto water is universally known among all 
the people of my district and throughout the world, and the) 
know that Pluto water and alcoholic beverages are incompatible. 
For that reason these hotels have been used as a health resort. 

Now, as I said, when Thomas Taggart was the owner of 
these French Lick Springs and a chief in the Democratic Party, 
no Democrat who, after an election, found his way to the French 
Lick Springs wus allowed to go hungry, and that might be 
said of any Republican of note, becuuse he was a prince of 
good fellows. 

I will state that Mr. Ballard is a Republican, but has a 
Democratic associate. Somehow or other the Democrats used 
to flock there more than Republicans. Mr. Ballard is a man 
who has made a large amount of money. He wanted to per- 
petuate his name to be associated with patriotism. I wrote 
and told him that the Veterans’ Bureau had refused his offer 
and I suggested that he devote it to some other philanthropic 
purpose. He wants to leave a monument. He wrote back to 
me that for the time being all offers had been withdrawn. 

Now, my sole object in appearing before you to-day is to give 
testimony to the munificence of this patriotic man who wanted 
to provide a soldiers’ home in the most beautifully located land 
in the United States, among the hills of southern Indiana, 
within 30 miles of where Abraham Lincoln was reared to man- 
hood, where Walter Gresham was born, where George Rogers 
Clark lived the greater portion of his life, where William H. 
English, the Democratic candidate for Vice President in 1880, 
was born, within 15 miles of where John Hay, secretary to 
Abraham Lincoln, was born—all among the hills of southern 
Indiana. The hills there are conducive to the development of 
character and the promotion of health, and to everything essen- 
tial to enable any of the veterans who might be sent there as 
sick men to recuperate and recover their health. It was then 
to be converted later on into an old-soldiers’ home with 800 
acres of land. Mr. LaGuarpra, there would never have been 
any demand for more land there. It could have been con- 
verted into a wonderful old-soldiers’ home, but this man’s 
patriotism was not recognized and his offer was turned 
down. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, what was 
the reason for not accepting this offer? 

Mr. DUNBAR. The reason it was not accepted, as I have 

tated, was that it is not near the central part of the State, 
and another reason was that being located, as it were, in the 
wilds of Indiana, among the hills, physicians and surgeons es- 
pecially for any one particular ailment, could not be secured 
in the required length of time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to intimate 
that General Hines had in mind anything about the wild men 
of the West, when you speak of the wilds of Indiana? 

Mr. DUNBAR. It was not General Hines alone. There was 
au committee of six or eight men who passed upon it. My object 
is not to criticize General Hines or to criticize the selection of 
any other site, but only to give testimony to the liberality and 
patriotism of Mr. Edward Ballard, of West Baden, Ind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment, 


You 


I thought the gentleman was talking about 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
{Mr. TiLson] having resumed the chair, Mr. Hocn, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill S. 3341, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE AT HONOLULU 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 1222) 
to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, Territory of Ha 
wail. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute for the House bill, the Senate bill S. 2834, which is an 
identical bill now on the Speaker's table. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that there are 
some Members of the House who wish to contest the passage of 
this bill very earnestly. I regard this as unnecessary. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Senate bill is identical, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
endar. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1222) to establish a hydrographic oflice at 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, with Mr. Hocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


This bill is on the Union Cal- 


--- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to establish a branch hydrographic office at Honolulu, in the Terri 
tory of Hawaii, the same to be conducted under the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to establish a hydrographic office in the Navy 
Department,” approved June 21, 1866. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to secure 
sufficient accommodations in said city of Honolulu for said hydrographic 
office and to provide the same with the necessary furniture, apparatus, 
supplies, and services allowed existing branch hydrographic offices, at a 
cost not exceeding $5,000, which sum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for these purposes. 


Mr. BRITTEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii |Mr. Hovsron}. 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the 
purpose of establishing a branch hydrographic office at Hono- 
lulu. Congress maintains at Washington a hydrographic office 
and at other cities certain branch hydrographic offices for the 
purpose of promoting general maritime security. 

The Hydrographic Office collects information and prints four 
thousand and odd charts that cover the sea areas of the world. 
excepting those which refer to our own domestic coasts. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has by direction of the Congress the 
authority and the duty of providing for the latter. 

The Hydrographic Office collects, translates, and has published 
in the English language 58 volumes of sailing directions, 6 vol- 
umes of light lists, that cover all of the oceans of the world, radio 
aids, navigation, and naval air pilots and pilot charts. 

It is the maintenance of this establishment which makes it 
possible for the American merchant marine, as well as the 
American Navy, to navigate the seven seas. 

These branch hydrographic offices are authorized by Congress 
and are located at the present time—7 on the Atlantic seaboard, 
2 upon the Gulf coast, 5 at Lake ports, and only 4 on the Pacific 
coast. This additional branch hydrographic office at Honolulu 
would only make five branches on the Pacific and in the Pacific. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? What other 
function dees this branch hydrographic office provide except to 
give out charts and information? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It maintains in its office a com- 
plete set of the 4,000 charts corrected to date. Light lists cor- 
rected; also 58 volumes of sailing direetions, which cover all the 
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waters of the world, similarly corrected; and collects informa- 
tion that is brought in by ships. It disseminates the informa- 
tion to the navigators of ships that pass through the port. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there not a naval officer at Honolulu as- 
signed to that duty? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. There is one officer assigned to 
that duty, but with other duties also; but with a port the size 
of Honolulu it requires more than that. Last year the island 
ports were visited by about 10,700,000 tons of shipping, and 
through it passed American commerce exceeding $1,800,000,000 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I am wondering why the charts and sailing 
directions there under the control of this naval officer is not 
sufficient? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. At the present 
are there, but the corrections have not 
personal assistance. The notations are 
tions are not made. 

Mr. TABER. I was wondering what functions would be pro 
moted by this hydrographic office? j 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. There would be stationed in the 
office what is known as a naval expert, under the civil service, 
whose sole duty it is to keep that office up to date, and the 
charts corrected and become available for the information of 
the navigator and seagoing men who may-consult them. 

Mr. TABER. Is not this man available for that now? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. He can not do all the work; it is 
impossible. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman from the Hawaiian Islands him- 
self was assigned to that work once, was he not? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Tf had that office in addition to 
my other duties as captain of the yard at Pear! Harbor. I was 
stationed at Pearl Harbor, 8 miles away, and I had to come up 
every day, make the trip to Honolulu and go back to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. TABER. 
Philippines? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. At Panama there is a hydro- 
graphic office carried on by the Panama Canal authorities, and I 
think with a naval! officer at the head of it. 

Mr. TABER. How about Manila? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawzii. There is none at 
as I know. 

Mr. TABER. Is navigation embarrassed because we do not 
have that hydrographic office at Honolulu at the present time? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That is putting it perhaps the 
wrong way. Il can not positively say that navigation is em- 
barrassed. Navigation will be much safeguarded if this bill 
is enacted, and the personnel and the corrected material will 
always and instantly be available to the seagoing people. 

Mr. TABER. Does this mean that they come in and go out 
of Honolulu so quickly that they are not available under the 
present method of operation? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The average vessel that is 
the trans-Pacific trade or going from north to south in 
Pacific comes in in the morning and leaves that afternoon. 

Mr. TABER. Does not that mean that they have an oppor- 
tunity of going there and consulting the charts, if they care to? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. They always have the time if 
they can take it, but one part of one day is not very much time 
when you must consider that they have other duties to perform. 

Mr. TABER. Would they do any differgnt than they do 
now? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. If they feel that in going to that 
office they will have to wait a considerable time until the chart 
has been corrected, they may not take advantage of the re 
stricted facilities which exist there. Here is a statement which 
bears on the subject. Assuming for a minute that the hydro 
graphic office were discontinued, at the end of one year about 
2,500,000 copies of essential security information would be 
lacking, and 1,000,000 changes on charts would be missing. 
Thete are 4,000 obstructions or rocks that were never known 
before that are reported on the average each year. 

Mr. TABER. Does the branch office correct these things? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It does. 

Mr. TABER. Are they not all corrected here in Washington? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. They are. 

Mr. TABER. And sent out, that 
substantially up to date? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 


time the charts 
been made for lack of 
made but the correc 


There is no such office in Panama or the 


Manila, so far 


in 
the 


sO the charts are kept 
When a sufficient number of cor- 
rections have been made to a chart in Washington, a new 
edition is gotten out. In the meantime the corrections are 
indicated in what are known as Notices to Mariners. These 


notices are sent out weekly and daily, and it is the function 
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so that they may be up to date when a navigator comes in. 
Navigators also get these information bulletins. 
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of the branch hydrographic offices to correct their own charts | 
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and when they obtain information they turn it into the branch 


| hydrographic office and from there it is turned into the Navy 


Mr. TABER. These navigators are supplied with these hydro- 
sraphic charts, as I understand it. They buy them at a small | 
fee’ 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Oh, these charts are sold at cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Hawaii 
has expired 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes 


to the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. TABER. And these navigators go into the hydro- 
graphic offices at San Francisco, say, or San Diego or Seattle, 
und keep their charts up to date before they start, so that there 


is very little unless it is absolutely current information that 
they need. Is not that about so? 
Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. They usually have the charts 


upou the regular runs which they follow, but there is a mass 
of shipping that is on charter. That shipping naturally does not 
carry all of the charts of the world, and they may go into a 
port and unload their cargo and then receive a charter to go 
to some port of the world for which they have no charts, and 
then they must obtain those charts locally and compare them, 

Mr. BRITTEN In line with the gentleman’s question I 
offer this thought, that mariners from all over the world, not 
only Americans but from all over the world, on tramp steamers, 
change their destination very frequently when they get out to 
sea, and they want to know that they can get sufficient charts 
und sufficient information at Honolulu, or at least if they do 
know it they will go in there with much greater ease and 
comfort thun if they do not know it. This branch hydro- 
graphic office is not being suggested merely for American 
muriners, but it is for the mariners of the world. It will be 
very inexpensive. It will cost, according to the estimate of the 
naval authorities, $1,680 a year for help, and nothing else except 
for a little rent, and a thousand dollars to furnish the office. 
Then every mariner in the world who knows anything about 
the work of the branch hydrographic office will know that a 
very good one exists at Honolulu. As a shipping point Hono- 
lulu is the most important point in the world, and the com- 
mittee was so impressed. I am certain there was a unanimous 
report upon this bill after having heard the Hydrographic Office 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. And in order that it may be of 
record now, inasmuch as the Senate bill was objected to, I 
would state that an identical bill has already passed the Senate, 
and I read from the Senate committee in reporting the bill: 


The committee believes that notwithstanding the unfavorable report 
of the department, which was due simply to the Budget, the bill is 
necessary in order that this country may continue its aid and assistance 
in the development of the merchant marine. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the gentleman was in charge of this 
substitute service in connection with the Navy at Honolulu did 
he have occasion to make any reports to the head office as to 
obstructions to navigation? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In what locality? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. In Pacific waters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whereabouts? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
that was about four years ago, and I can not go into great 
detain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can understand that the person in charge 
of the hydrographic office at Seattle has frequent occasion to 
report to the head office at Washington as to unknown obstruc- 
tions to navigation in Alaskan waters, but it is difficult for me 
to conceive of such conditions existing in the waters tributary 
to or leading out of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. As the gentleman will remember, 
Honolulu is a meeting point for trade routes coming from 
South America and the Panama Canal and San Pedro, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Los Angeles, besides Manila 
and Shanghai and Hong Kong, Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of this bill is to make this 
port an aid to navigation? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. I gave the gentleman an 
answer and said that I had made some inyestigation, but I 
could not give a definite answer beyond that. There are buoys 
and floating spars and matters of that kind that are frequently 
reported adrift, and the information respecting them is very 
necessary to shipping. Many merchant ships are not yet fitted 
with radio, because foreign law does not require it in all cases, 





Department. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I would like the gentleman to tell us just 
how the hydrographic office at Honolulu operates at the present 
time. For instance, is there an office at Honolulu, or simply an 
office at Pearl Harbor where the mariners have to report to 


| get their information? 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
or it was when I was there. 

Mr. TABER. Where is it at the present time? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It may have been changed from 
Honolulu. 

Mr. TABER. The charts were there and all the data which 
would be used to bring the charts up co date? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. So that anyone could refer to those charts and 
secure all the information? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. TABER. Do they keep open at regular office hours? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. The office is open during 
regular office hours. 

Mr. TABER. What are those hours? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The office is kept open as long as 
there is shipping. We used an enlisted man because we had no 
legislative authority for civilian employees, and that man 
would go and visit the ships. As soon as there were ships he 
would go down to the ships and collect the data and bring it up 
to us. 

Mr. TABER. So that the work has been done and is now 
a done as it would be done under the provisions of this 
bill? 

Mr, HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. TABER. 
to date? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. TABER. 
there? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. The duty of the nautical 
experts is to keep up with the modern methods. The Hydro- 
graphic Office here issues new books for the purpose of aiding 
navigation. Its reports go out there, and the nautical experts 
give assistance as to how those methods shall be used. Now, 
it is not possible to do that when the officer is not there 
himself. 

Mr. TABER. That officer in the customhouse is equipped 
with a certain amount of furniture and apparatus necessary to 
take care of these charts and other things, is he? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes; it is loaned from the navy 


No. The office is at Honolulu, 


Yes, 


Only in part. 
Except the point of keeping all the charts up 


That is all. 
The notes are there and the information is all 


yard. 
Mr. TABHDR. But it is not being used or required for any- 
thing else in the navy yard? 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. TABER. Why? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Because of the operations down 
there. 

Mr. TABER. You mean they have this furniture and equip- 
ment up at the customhouse, and even if it is not required at 
the navy yard it would still be up at the navy yard? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It is part of their outfit. 
might loan it, or they might not, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Surely. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact that the present situation in 
Honolulu is a makeshift rather than what might be called a 
good business office for carrying this information for the benefit 
of mariners from all over the world? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I have tried to indicate that, 
because it was my experience at the time. I tried to indicate 
that it was very much of a makeshift, and that the conditions 
would be materially changed if it were made regular. 

Mr. MILLER. And it is universally recognized and recom- 
mended by everybody? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact that we are aiming to do 
to-day what Great Britain has done in most ports of the world 
when they disseminate charts issued in Great Britain as well 
as in the United States? . 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I believe so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think they have experts there 
at all. The gentleman says the idea is to have this office there 
in order to have a competent person in charge? 


It might be, yes. 


They 
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Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
office. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. An expert on this subject? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The report here says that the experts get 
only $1,600 a year. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. He will get the rate that is pro- 
vided for, the rate provided for the schedule. I think they get 
more than that now. I think they get $1,860. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman believe that a naval 
officer is better qualified to give information to a navigator than 
a $1,600 clerk? 

Mr. HOUSTON of 
ves, 

Mr. BRITTEN. A naval 
Harbor, for instance? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. While I was there I was at 
Pearl Harbor more than half the time, and the other part of 
the day at the other place, to conduct the administrative busi- 
ness of the office. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
lulu—— 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
enlisted man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
before leaving? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Sometimes new charts come out 
and they do not always have the charts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that these changes 
do not happen overnight, very often, in regular lanes of 
navigation. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Changes of charts come out quite 
frequently. Information regarding changes on charts that must 
be made come out almost daily. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Such as changes of lights in a port? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Changes with respect to facilities 
at the ports; changes with respect to dangers in ports; changes 
with respect to depth of water in ports; information with re- 
spect to tidal waves, and all sorts of information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that not come out in regular bulle- 
tin form? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That comes out in regular bulle- 
tin form, and it comes out by radio broadcast also, but the 
ships do not always get it, and they want to come to the office 
and check up to see that they have got it all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the main question is whether this 
bureau is in charge of a $1,600 clerk or a sailor or a commis- 
sioned officer, to hand out these bulletins along with the chart? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Oh, no. It is to consult the 
charts and compare their charts with the office chart to see 
whether theirs is in agreement with the standard material 
that has been received. It must be remembered that often in 
the transmission of radio information mistakes are made, and 
the ships may not get it correctly, whereas the big station at 
Oahu undoubtedly has got things correctly, because it is checked 
back and forth. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would rather leave these corrections 
and annotations under the direction of a naval officer than under 
the direction of a $1,600 clerk. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
officer in addition, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to try to get a picture of the actual 
operations when the gentleman was in charge. The gentleman 
says that the only obstructions he reported when he was in 
charge of the office were some floating spars. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. No, no. I did not say those 
were the only ones, 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the gentleman learned from some 
incoming navigator there was a floating spar at sea, what was 
the routine by which a report was made? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I sent it out as a bulletin over 
radio broadcast. It was sent as information to the Hydro- 
graphic Office in Washington and to the coast. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There would be no added facilities for 
safeguarding navigation if a separate office were established 
there by reason of broadcasting that information? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It would be recorded and cor- 
rected on the charts, and those charts are available instantly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman to say he 
corrected those charts? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I did not say that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How would the chart be corrected? 


Yes; to have him always in the 


Hawaii. 


officer has other duties 


All of the ships going through Hono- 


They are doing business with an 


Surely ; but there will be a naval 


Well, they provide themselves with charts 
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Mr, HOUSTON of Hawali. It would not be corrected in that 
local office at the present time. An index of its correction 
would only be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
the local office? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. At the local office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You would change all charts to show there 
was a floating spar out at sea at some latitude and longitude? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. If the gentleman will listen 

Mr. STAFFORD. TI have been listening attentively. I want 


In Washington, at the head office, or at 


to see some reason for establishing this branch office. 


Well, he is there all the time; | 
| published by this Hydrographic Office. 
at Pearl | 
| catalogue that the corrections are indicated. 





Mr. HOUSTON 
covering waters 


of Hawaii 
other than 


$000 charts 

Those are 
an index or 
in the chart 
Then when a man 
wants to refer to a certain chart you look up the number and 
refer to the chart catalogue and see what corrections will have 
to be made before that chart is up to date. As far as possible, 
the local office, with the office force that is available, tries to 
correct only the local charts; but all of the others are simply 
indicated as corrections to be made in the chart catalogue 

Does that cover the gentleman’s point? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, of course, it covers it quite generally ; 
but still I am seeking information as to what the real purpose, 
as an aid to navigation, would be by establishing a distinct 
office at Honolulu. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Well, I tried to make that clear. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including the Senate committee report on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 
ESTABLISH A HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE AT HONOLULU, 


There are about 
domestic waters. 
There 
catalogue made of those charts and it 


the 
is 


chart 


is 


464, Tist Cong., 2d ses.] 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. HAs, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the follow 
ing report (to accompany 8. 2834) : 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
(S. 2834) to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, Territory 
Hawaii, having considered the same, report favorably thereon, 
amendment, and the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Provision by law is made at the present time for hydrographic stations 
at the following ports: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.;: Savannah, Ga.; New Orleans, la 
Galveston, Tex. ; San Juan, P. R.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Sault 
Ste, Marie, Mich.; Chicago, Lil.; Duluth, Minn.; San Francisco, Cali 
Portland, Oreg.; Seattle, Wash.; Los Calif; Detroit, Mich 

Honolulu, as has been well said, is the crossroads of the 
The shipping passing through the port in 28 
matter of 1,700 per cent. The groes tonnage of arrivals and departures 
of oversea vessels at Honolulu in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
was 7,052,907 tons, an increase of 860,106 tons over the year 
In addition to that overseas tonnage, there were arrivais and departures 
of interisland vessels to a gross tonnage of 1,053,968 tons, making a 
total tonnage coming into the port during the fiscal year ending Jun 
1928, of 8,106,875 tons. 

In addition to that, there was a tonnage of two million, six hundred 
thousand and odd overseas ships which arrived and departed at other 
island ports not listed in the above total. 

The after-war trade of the United States with South America 
$2,500,000 a year. Then we began to develop our merchant marine, 
and now the American trade with South America is $1,000,000,000 a year, 
The trade with China, which passes through Honolulu, likewise 
developed to a remarkable degree, increasing from three and half 
million dollars a year to $1,800,000,000, with 80 American ships involved 

Trade routes are concentrated at Honolulu from South American 
ports, the Panama Canal, San Pedro, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
and British Columbia. And from Honolulu they radiate to New Zealand, 
Australia, Samoa, and Fiji, the Philippine Islands, China, and Japan. 

The Hydrographic Office in the Navy Department carries about 4,000 
charts referring to all the foreign ports of the world. At the Hydr 
grapbic Office these charts must be kept corrected in order that they 
may be referred to by captains and navigators of the merchant vessels 
calling at the port. Last year alone, for instance, there were 4,000 rock 
discovered that nobody bad known anything about, and there wer 
other changes. 

It is the function of the Hydrographic Office at ports of call 
as this, to collect early information made available by ships during the 
course of their voyages, some of which ships do not carry radio 
information is thereafter transmitted by radio to 
broadcast, if necessary, as soon as received. The port offices invite 
visits from the seaman and navigator in order to check their charts 
and to avail themselves of the latest Notices to Mariners and sailing 
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directions. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Many ships, particularly those on charter, naturally do not 


carry a world supply of charts; they may have delivered a cargo at 
Honolulu and then received orders to proceed to a part of the world 
whose charts they have not got. The Hydrographic Office is there to 


advise tl to charts 
ind the off 


maintains 


em as necessary and sailing directions that may be 
s to it that the agent for the sale of 
a suitable stock which by comparison with the office 
charts may be corrected before sale to individual ships. 

rhe feels that notwithstanding the unfavorable report of 
the department, which was due simply to the Budget’s attitude, that 
the bill is necessary in order that this country may continue its aid and 
assistance in the development of the merchant marine. 


The following is the action of the Navy Department upon the bill: 


required : likewise se¢ 


charts 


comimittec 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 1}, 1930. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Darn Mk. CHAIRMAN: 


munication dated 


teplying further to the committec’s com- 
1930, transmitting the bill (S. 2834) to 
hydrographic office at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, and 
the the Navy Department relative to this measure, 
honor to inform the committee as follows: 

of this bill is to authorize 
branch hydrographic office 
Hawaii, aud to appropriate $5,000 to provide 


January 7, 
establish a 
requesting 
I have the 

The purpose 
to ¢ 


views of 
the Secretary of the Navy 
Honolulu, Territory of 
, furnish, equip, and main- 


tablish a 


at 


tain such an office. 

The bill carried $5,000 for the outfitting of this office, which is con- 
sidered sufficient. In addition to this figure it would be necessary to 
employ one nautical expert at $1,680 per annum, which figure is con- 
sidered the lowest at which a suitable person could be employed, con 
sidering the cost of living at Hlonolulu. It is considered that a suitable 
office within convenient proximity to the shipping interests could be 


obtained for $1,000 per annum or possibly 
the cost 


somewhat less. However, 


of employment of the nautical expert and the rental cost for 
office space are annual appropriation charges 
A similar bill, H. R. 1222, was referred to the Bureau of the Budget 
with the above information Under date of May 31, 1929, the Director 
of the Burcau of the Budget advised the Navy Department that the | 


expendilure contemplated by this proposed Icgislation is not in accord 
with the financial 


program of the President. The bill 8. 2834 is 
similar in language to the bill H. R. 6917, introduced in the Seventieth 
Congress 
In view of the foregoing the Navy Department recommends against 
the enactment of the bill S, 2834. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ernest Lee JAHNCKE, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Chairman, I 
opposition to the bill. 

Only a small amount is involved in the consideration of the 
present bill. There is a matter of principle involved. Perhaps 
J am in error in the position I take. I have some information 
since the bill was brought under consideration different from 
that which I gleaned when I read the report. 

The committee will notice that these hydrographic offices are 
located in only those American ports on the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf coast, and the Pacific coast where navigation arrives or 
departs. You will notice that on the Atlantic coast there are 
some ports where ocean navigation departs which do not have 
a hydrographic office. . For instance, Portland, Me., is a sea- 
port where steamers depart without touching any other point 
on the coast. When I read the names of the cities on the 
Atlantic coast which have these stations the House will see 
that they have been established at the leading seaport points: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Savan- 
nah. On the Guif coast, New Orleans and Galveston. There 
comes to mind, as far as the Gulf coast is concerned, a port 
from which Gulf steamers depart, namely, Mobile, which per- 
haps should have a hydrographic office. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. What about New Orleans? 

Mr. STAFFORD. New Orleans has a hydrographic office. 
We know that Gulf steamers go from New Orleans to Panama 
and to South American and Cuban ports. I believe the gentle- 
man from Louisiana |Mr. O'Connor] will confirm that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. To all ports of the world. 
is the second largest port in the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a greater port than I thought it was. 
On the Lakes, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Duluth, and De- 
troit. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
and Cleveland, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Sault Ste. Marie and Cleveland. Persons 
acquainted with the navigation on the Lakes know that there 
are steamer routes which emanate from those ports. 


Mr. ask for recognition in 


It 


And, in addition, Sault Ste. Marie 
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Nearly every steamer that comes into my home city generally 
touches at one of those other ports to get hydrographic maps. 
So there is no need to have a bydrographic office at Milwaukee, 
at Manitowoc, at Port Washington, across the lake at Muskegon, 
or at Ludington, because the steamers that leave from those 
ports touch at other ports where they can get these maps. 

On the Pacific coast we have stations located at Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. We all know they are 
the main ports on the Pacific coast, from which navigation de- 
parts. 

Now comes the question as to whether there is any need to 
have a branch station at Honolulu. There is a station on the 
Isthmus at which this service can be obtained. I do not be 
lieve there is any kind of navigation on the Pacific that does 
not stop at Panama or at these other Pacific coast ports in going 
to Honolulu. If that premise is not correct- 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That premise is incorrect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that premise is incorrect, I wish to be 
corrected. What lanes of travel are there which do not touch 
at any of the Pacific ports mentioned and then touch at Hono- 
lulu? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The gentleman is incorrect with 
respect to the Isthmus of Panama. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I now yield to the gentleman to correct 
me. What lanes of travel on the Pacific which stop at Hono- 
lulu do not touch either Panama, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Portiand, or Seatttle? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That is a very different state- 
ment. I accept that statement, though lanes come to and from 
Australia and British Columbia that do not go to other Ameri- 
can ports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman admits it. If that is the 
case, I will say that the original position I took is secure. I was 
fearful that perhaps there might be some lane of travel where 
steamers would not touch at some of these ports which have 
these hydrographic offices, where maps are distributed for the 
benefit of navigation. I can see the need of a hydrographic 
office at Manila. There is need for one there because naviga- 
tion originates in Manila which may not have had the benefit 
of stopping at some of these other ports, but it is difficult for 
me to see why we should establish a separate hydrographic 
office at Honolulu in order to distribute maps, when every 
American steamer and every foreign steamer which so desires 
can secure those same maps at some already established Amer- 
ican port before it reaches Honolulu. We know that certain 
steamers are not permitted, because of our intercoastal naviga- 
tion laws, to stop at Honolulu—that is, steamers plying between 
Pacific ports and the Orient are not permitted to stop at 
Honolulu. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. There is no such difficulty. They 
can stop if they choose, but they can not carry cargoes between 
the coastal ports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are privileged to stop, but I will say 
to the gentleman, who has first-hand information, that they do 
not stop there to get these hydrographic maps, because they 
get them before they leave. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
that they might want to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As a matter of practice, do not they obtain 
these maps before they leave the port of departure? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Generally so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then this is merely supplementary to the 
service they can now obtain and do obtain at the ports of 
departure on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is entirely correct with ref- 
erence to the Pacific coast, but what about the fellow who 
starts in India, in Africa, in Asia, or Australia? He is bound 
for some place in the Northwest of our country; he goes inte 
Honolulu, and he wants additional charts and additional in- 
formation. Why not provide a little office where he can get 
these maps, where the office will be efficient, just as is the case 
in the various ports of the United States? The gentleman is 
entirely correct when he is talking about a ship leaving San 
Franciseo. Of course, such a ship can get the charts, but what 
about the fellow who is coming to San Francisco from Australia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will answer the gentleman. The gentle- 
man from Illinois has been -much more of a navigator around 
the world than I have been. He makes annual trips to Europe, 
but it has not been my good fortune to even see European 
shores up to this time. 

The gentleman comes from a port on the great unsalted sea 
and he knows that there is not a steamer leaving any port on 
the Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, or the Pacific coast that has 
not in its possession these charts. These are given virtually 
free to all of them. 





But it can readily be understood 
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Everyone who has served 








in this House knows 

ing to spread its activities. Now, is there any justification for 
the establishment of this office at Honolulu? I would say there 
is need for the establishment of such an office at Manila, but it 
has been shown by the arguments here that there is no need 
for such an office at Honolulu. 
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that the 
Hydregraphic Office for the last 25 or 30 years has been seek- 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The hearings, 
show the following question by the chairman: 


So that the Navy Department was in favor of the measure provided 
it was not in conflict with the financial program of the President? 
Admiral LEIGH (Chief of the Bureau of Navigation). Yes, sir. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I do not deny for a minute that the 
Navy Department likes to have its attachés in all the courts 
of Europe, and certainly at Honolulu, having such an equable 
climate, and it would be fine to have a domicile there for one 
of its officers. I have been to Honolulu and I know the social 
life there. It appeals strongly to the naval and military of- 
ficers, and why not. I am not surprised that the Navy Depart- 
ment wishes to have a headquarters for some of its epauleted, 
fine appearing officers. Naturally, the Navy would be in favor 
of this bill. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
{Mr. Titson] having resum‘d the chair, Mr. Hocn, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 1222) to establish a hydrographic office 
at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
vacate the proceedings by which the bill (H. R. 1222) was 
passed, and that the Senate bill (S. 2834) may be substituted 
therefor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the proceedings had on the Dill 
(H. R. 1222) be vacated, and that the Senate bill (S. 2834) be 
substituted and passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
although the vote by which the House bill was passed was very 
close, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


at page 1251, 


Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 2834), as follows: 
S. 2834 
An act to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawali 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to establish a branch hydrographic office at Honolulu, in the 
Territory of Hawaii, the same to be conducted under the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to establish a hydrographic office in the 
Navy Department,” approved June 21, 1866. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
secure sufficient accommodations in said city of Honolulu for said 
hydrographic office and to provide the same with the necessary furni- 
ture, apparatus, supplies, and services allowed existing branch hydro- 
graphic offices, at a cost not exceeding $5,000, which sum, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
these purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in order to try the patience 
of the House, I have one small bill which is unimportant which 
I would like to call up. It is H. R. 7689, and changes the 
language slightly in the six months’ gratuity. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does not change it slightly; 
away the discretion from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from lili- 
nois a question: Does he expect to use next Wednesday for his 
committee? 

Mr. BRITTEN. A portion of the time. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman be willing to put in 
the Recorp the bills that he intends to consider next Wednesday, 
so that the House may have knowledge of it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; one will be the bill that was objected 
to today on account of the report not complying with the 
Ramseyer rule, and there may be an oil conservation bill for the 
Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman from Texas any idea 
that before next Tuesday some resolution for adjournment may 
be presented to the House? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman standing up there under the 
flag can tell you more about that than I can. I have been want- 
ing to adjourn for a good while. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do I understand the gentleman from Texas 
wishes me to insert in the Recorp the information I have given 
him? 

Mr. GARNER. It would be informative to know what 
gentleman is going to call up next Wednesday. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Very well. 

H. R. 1190. Line promotion bill. 

H. R. 7934. Conservation, care, custody, protection, and opera- 
tion of the naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves. 

H. R. 12964. To authorize alterations and repairs to certain 
naval vessels. 

H. R. 7639. To amend 
months’ death gratuity. 

H. R. 10296. U. S. S. Olympia as a memorial. 

Senate Joint Resolution 140. Memorial tablet at Naval Acad- 
emy, S—4. 

$. 525. Silver service, New Oricans. 

§. 3893. Silver service, South Dakota. 

H. R. 11367. Certain public works at Parris Island. 

H. R. 7974. To regulate the distribution and promotion 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps. 








it takes 


the 


an act authorizing payment of six 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OCONEE RIVER AT BALLS FERRY, GA. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to call up from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4606, a bridge 
bill, and put it upon its passage, a similar bill being on the 
House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 4606) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 
Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


The Clerk will read the title of 


Washington, 
highway 


to 


the 


and Johnson 


bridge across 


Is there objec tion? 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, 
and Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Oconee River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Balls Ferry, Georgia, 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regu 


late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


the 


STATISTICS AS TO THE NUMBER 


Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file a 
supplemental report on the bill 8. 3061, to amend section 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to create a Department Labor,” 


OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED 


ol 


approved March 4, 1913, to provide for the statistics of the 
number of persons employed. 

Mr. GREEN. Does that bill come from the Labor Com 
mittee? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file minority views on the bill S. 3059, a labor bill from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL 





























Is there objection? 














CONSIDERATION OF PRIVATE CALENDAB ON FRIDAY NEXT 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Friday of this week it may be in order to consider bills on 
the Private Calendar unobjected to in the House as in Com- 
inittee of the Whole, commencing with the star, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent that it may be in order on Friday next 














on 










































































to consider bills unobjected to on the Private Calendar, com- 
mencing with the star, and that the bills be considered in the 
Ilouse us in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to having a day of this week given over to 








the consideration of the Private Calendar, but the question in 
my mind is this: Suppose the deficiency appropriation bill 
should not be finished by to-morrow evening, which is not likely, 
should we go ahead with the deficiency bill on Friday? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As I understand it, the order is merely 
that it may be in order to consider the Private Calendar on 
that day 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Illinois tell us what we are going to do on Saturday? 

Mr. IRWIN. I have not any knowledge of what is going to 
happen on Saturday. I merely submit my request for Friday. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not going to object to the gentle- 
man's request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is unable to state 
just what business will be transacted on Saturday, but he is 
sure that something will be done to expedite the business of 
the House in an orderly manner. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois is that on Friday it may be in 
order to consider the Private Calendar? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And to begin at the star? 



























































































































































Mr. IRWIN. Yes; where we left off. 
Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Illinois hope to 
get through with the bills reported up to June 1 on Friday 





next? 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to say that I hope to do so. There 
is quite a number on the calendar, and if we get along fairly 
well we will be able to get through the most of them. I do not 
know that we will be able to get through all of the bills reported 
up to the Ist of June, but we will certainly do our best. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that the majority leader has 
assured the House of Representatives that he would during this 
session of Congress call the Private Calendar to include all bills 
reported up to the Ist of June. If the gentleman does not 
get through on Friday with those bills, I suggest that he consult 
the majority leader with a view of carrying out that promise. 

Mr. IRWIN. I shall be very glad to do so. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

OPINION THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

PREFERENCE 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Rwecorp by 
inserting therein a copy of the Attorney General's opinion 
interpreting an Executive order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Which Executive order? 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The Executive order 
of the late President Harding as amended by former President 
Coolidge, relating to veterans in civilian employ of the Federal 
Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend nry remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing copy of an opinion of the Attorney General interpreting an 
Executive order: 
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RELATIVE TO MILITARY 





















































Is there objection? 


















































Is there objection? 






































OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1929. 
Dean Mr. Prestppnt: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of letter of August 9, 1929, with inclosures, requesting my opinion 
upon the question whether the Executive order of March 2, 1929, for- 
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The gentleman from Illinois | 
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bids the furloughing by the commandant of the Boston Navy Yard of 
an employee entitled to military preference in appointment, @vho has 
a rating of “good” or better, when a competing employee not entitled 


to military preference in appointment and having the same efficiency 
rating is retained. 


This Executive order provides: 

“In harmony with statutory provisions, when reductions are being 
made in the force in any part of the classified service, no employee 
entitled to military preference in appointment shall be discharged or 
dropped or reduced in rank or salary if his record is good or if his 
efficiency rating is equal to that of any employce in competition with him 
who is retained in the service.’”’ 

This order amends Rule XII, paragraph 5, promulgated on March 3, 
1923, mereiy by adding the words in italics above. 

Military preference in appointment is provided for in section 6 of the 
|} act of March 3, 1919, chapter 97 (40 Stat. 1293), as amended by the 
act of July 11, 1919, chapter 6 (41 Stat. 37; U. 8. C., title sec, 35), 
in the following language : 

“e * * in making appointments to clerical and other positions in 
the executive branch of the Government in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere preference shall be given to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and widows of such, and to the wives of injured 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who themselves are not qualified, but whose 
wives are qualified to hold such positions.” 

The question is whether a person who is furloughed is “ discharged or 
dropped or reduced in rank or salary” within the meaning of the Exec- 
utive order of March 2, 1929. 

Section 21 of Civil Service 
“ Furloughs,” provides : 

“No mention is made of furloughs in the civil service law or rules. 
In most of the departments regulations have been promulgated prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which furloughs may be granted, the maximum 
period in any such regulations being three years. Furlough regulations 
are restricted in their application almost wholly to positions of skilled 
laborers and mechanics in the navy yards, arsenals, and other manu- 
facturing or industrial establishments, and to a limited number of 
positions where the work is of an intermittent character. 

“The power to furlough exists as an incident of the power of re- 
moval and is exercised for economical, as distinguished from disci- 
plinary, reasons. The procedure required by statute in the case of 
removal is not necessary.” 

Civil Service Form No. 2009, as recently revised by representatives 
of the Navy Department and the Civil Service Commission, provides : 

“As furlough does not involve discharge or separation from the serv- 
ice, military preference is not considered in making selections for fur- 
loughs.” 

Although the view of the Navy Department is entitled to great 
weight, it is not necessarily conclusive, and I am of the opinion that 
the Civil Service Commission is not given final authority to pass upon 
the question. I find nothing in 26 Op. 260 or in 28 Op. 395 to the 
contrary. 

The policy of the statutes and orders relating to the civil service 
has been to give preference to persons honorably discharged from mill- 
tary and naval service in appointment and certain kinds of discharges 
and reductions. The same considerations would seem to apply to fur- 
loughs, and, in the absence of very clear language, I believe that no 
statute or Executive order should be construed to provide a different 
practice in regard to furloughs. Even without resort to these consid- 
erations, I am of the opinion that a person who is furloughed is “ dis- 
charged or dropped or reduced in rank or salary.” A furlough in the 
sense used here is a compulsory leave of absence without pay. The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, Volume IV, page 2414, defines the 
word as “the temporary discharge from service of a civilian in the 
employ of the Government.” In United States v. Murray (100 U. 8. 
536, 538) the Supreme Court said that a furlough “is in effect a partial 
dismissal.” 

I therefore have the honor to advise you that in my opinion the 
Oxecutive order of March 2, 1929, forbids the furloughing of an em- 
ployee under the circumstances mentioned. 

Respectfully, 
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Commission Form No. 505, 


entitled 


Wm. D. MiTcHeELtL, 
Attorney General. 
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The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Warnweriont, for the balance of the week, on account of 
illness in his family. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

8S. 3064. An act to make permanent the additional office of 
district judge created for the eastern district of Illinois by the 
act of September 14, 1922; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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§. 4400. An act to legalize a pier constructed in Chesapeake 
Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md., and to legalize an intake 
pipe in Warren Cove, at Plymouth, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 6 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 19, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, June 19, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the conservation, care, custody, protection, and operation 
of the naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves (H. R. 7934). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.50 a. m.) 


To provide for blue dress uniforms for enlisted men of the 
Regular Army (H. R. 12876). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

553. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Salt River, Ky., covering navi- 
gation, flood control, power development, and irrigation (H. 
Doc. No. 477); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 

554. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize the Comptroller General of the United 
States to settle, adjust, and certify to Congress the claim of 


ing to $573.50; to the Committee on Claims. 

555. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report to Congress concerning claim of 
Leslie W. Morse, formerly private, Company A, One hundred 


and fortieth Infantry, in the sum of $20 as reimbursement for | 


money sent to him in registered letter by his father, Fred 
Morse, on April 20, 1918, which letter has never been received 
by him; to the Committee on War Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on the Public Lands. 
A bill to extend the provisions of the forest exchange act to 
public lands within 10 miles of the boundaries of the Whitman 
National Forest in the State of Oregon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1962). Referred to House Calendar. 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | 


H. J. Res. 372. A joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to accept on behalf of the United States a 


conveyance of certain lands on Government Island from the city | 


of Alameda, Calif., in consideration of the relinquishment by 
the United States of all its rights and interest under a lease of 
such island dated July 5, 1918; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1963). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3557. 
An act to provide for the acquisition of certain timberlands and 
the sale thereof to the State of Oregon for recreational and 
scenic purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1964). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWLN: Committee on Claims. §. 325. An act for the 
relief of former Lieut. Col. Timothy J. Powers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1950). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R, 834. A bill for 
the relief of John W. Barnum; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1951). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1704. A bill for 
the relief of the heirs of Harris Smith, with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1952). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5314. <A bill for the relief of W. A. Blankenushi; with amend 
ment (Rept. No. 1953). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
bill for the relief of the estate of Clarendon Davis 
ment (Rept. No. 1954). Referred to the C 
Whole House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
bill to extend the benefits of an act entitled 
compensation for employees of the United 


7520. A 
: with amend 
mmittee of the 


8172 A 
“An act to provide 
States suffering in 
and for other 


purposes,” amendment (Rept. No 


to William T. Roche; with 
1955). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9244 A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of War to pay to R. B. Baugh, M. D., 
certain money due him for services rendered as a member of 
the local board of Smith County, Miss.. operated during the 
World War; without amendment (Rept. 1956). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1399. A 
bill for the relief of Patrick J. Lynch; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1957). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. Hl. R. 489. 
A bill for the relief of John F. Hatfield; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1958). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1802. A 
for the relief of Thomas H. Dowd; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1959). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on 
A bill for the relief of 
(Rept. No. 1960). 
House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of 
Affairs. H. R. 10728. 
without amendment 


Military 
Frederick Rupp; 
Referred to the 


Affairs. H. R. 2297. 
without amendment 
Committee of the Whole 


Pennsylvania : 
A bill for the 
(Rept. No. 1961). 


Committee on 
relief of John 
Referred to 


Military 
Marti 
the Com 


i \ ‘ | mittee of the Whole House. 
Alexander H. Bright or damage to his Moth airplane amount- | 


Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4112. A bill for 


| the relief of Senelma Wirkkula. also known as Selma Wirkkula; 


Alice Marie Wirkkula; and 
amendment (Rept. No. 1965). 
Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. 
A bill for the relief of Harry Kb. Hale; with amendment 
No, 1967). 


Bernice Elaine Wirkkula: with 
Referred to the Committee of the 


R. 820, 
(Rept. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 447 
to correct the military record of Patrick H. H. Snod 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1968). Referred to 
Committee of the ‘Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
for the relief of John P. Leonard; with 
No. 1969). Referred to the Committee of 


grass; the 
174 
amendment 
(Rept. the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7911. 
A bill for the relief of Michael Breck; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1970). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND 
Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 13035) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 


PUBLIC 
Under clause 3 of 


RESOLUTIONS 


the Grand Calumet River at East Chicago 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 13036) to amend the national 
prohibition act so as to prevent padlocking; to the Committee 


Ind.: to the Com- 


| on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13087) authorizing the 
appropriation of the sum of $7,200,000 out of the Federal Treas- 
ury for the building of a reservoir, to be known as the Angeles 
Reservoir, for the purpose of impounding not less than 280,000 
acre-feet of water at the Angeles Dam site, which 


has been 


| found feasible and recommended to hold this amount of water 


on the Pecos River, in Texas, within the vicinity of the bound- 
ary line between Texas and New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 13088) to provide an income 
tax law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13039) to provide an inheritance tax law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committees District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: Resolution (H. Res. 259) for the con- 
sideration of a joint resolution to amend the eighteenth amend- 


on the 
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on Rules 

ty Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 260) direct- 
ing the return to the Treasury Department records, which were 
adduced as evidence before the select committee appointed under 
Hiouse Resolution No Sixty-eighth Congress; to the Com 
mittee on Rules 


on 
“? 
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ment to the Constitution of the United States: to the Committee | passage of the half holiday bill, H. R. 66038 
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; to the Committee 


| on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


7599. Also, petition of W. W. De Wolf, president Chicago 
Typographical Union, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ml.. 
urging the passage of House bill 6608; to the Committee on the 


| Post Office and Vost Roads, 


By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 376) to change 
the name of the island of Porto Rico to “ Puerto Rico”; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

ty Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 377) to amend | 
paragraph 1510 of the tariff act of 1980; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ivy Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 123040) for the relief of 
Adam Weinacht; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 13041) for the relief of W. F. Zimmer- | 
munn; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (CH. R. 13042) granting a pension 


to Mathias Kennedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 


iy Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 13048) granting an 
increase of pension to Sallie Hager; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13044) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

vy Mr. CONNERY: A bill (CH. R. 13045) for the relief of 
Ada EK. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 13046) for the 
relief of Orvil L. Larson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 13047) for the relief of 
Marvin Yeargin: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 13048) granting a pension to Rose M. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13049) granting 


an increase of pension to Gertrude Renkemeyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OCONNOR of Qklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13050) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Isola Thompson; to the Committee 


on Lovalid Pensions. 
$y Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 13051) for the relief of 
Grina Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


7591. Petition of the Roman and Greek Catholic Hungarian | 


Federation of America urging Congress of the United States 


to use their good offices in inducing the countries and govyern- 
ments to cuncel the treaty of Trianon; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, ° 

7592. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of the Business and 


Professional Women’s Club of Winchester, Ky., signed by Miss 
Ardelle McPherson, president, urging upon Congress the enact- 
ment into law of House bill 10960, relative to the citizenship 
and naturalization laws pertaining to married women; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7503. Also, petition of the American Legion Auxiliary of 
Louisville, Ky., signed by Mrs. George C. Burton, pleading that 
Congress do not adjourn this session until after the enactment 
of the Johnson-Rankin bill to amend the World War veterans’ 


7600. Also, petition of G. S. Turner, president T-Z Railway 
Equipment Co., 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 9889; to the Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce. 
T7601. Also, petition of Gifford Dring. secretary-treasurer 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 8436 Vernon Avenue, 


Chicago, urging the adoption of the Couzens joint resolution ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7602. Also, petition of A. J. Freide, secretary Brotherhood .of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Knights of Pythias Hall, East 
St. Louis, IL, requesting the adoption of the Couzens joint 
resolution; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7603. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the members of the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, opposing House bill 11096 so 
far as it relates to postage on first-class matter, and recom- 
mends a readjustment on second, third, and fourth class 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, June 19, 1930 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 18, 1930) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senater 
fren Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Shipstead 
Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 
sarkley Glass McKellar Simmons 
| Bingham Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Black Goldsborough MeNary Steck 
Blaine Greene Metcalt Steiwer 
Borah Hale Moses Stephens 
Bratton Harris Norris Sullivan 
| Brock Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Broussard Hastings Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hayden Phipps Townsend 
Connally Hebert Pine Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Tydings 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Vandenberg 
Cutting Johnson Reed Wagner 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
| Missouri {Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 


uct of 1924: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- | 
islation. 
75M. Also, petition of Harvey White, State commander of 


the American Legion of Kentucky, pleading that Congress do 
not adjourn this session until after favorable action has been 
taken on House bill 10881, to amend the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation 

7595. Also, petition of Miles J. Griffith, World War veteran 
of Dawson Springs, Ky., pleading that Congress do not adjourn 
this session until after it has enacted into law the Johnson bill 
to amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7596. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Central 
Supply Association, Chicago, Ill., in support of House bill 11; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7597. Also, petition of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Port Huren, Mich., in support of Senate bill 1011; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

75S8. By Mr. YATES: Petition 
Union, 120 North La 


of Chicago Upholsterers’ 
Salle Street, Chicago, LIL, urging the 


FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] are detained from the Senate 
by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to enable me to submit a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 


RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. McNARY. I submit the following unanimous-consent 
agreement and ask that it be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that the unfinished business, House 
bill 11781, the rivers and harbors bill, be temporarily laid aside; that 
the Senate thereupon proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10281) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and 
continue its consideration to the exclusion of all other business until 
the hour of 4 o'clock p. m. to-day; that at said hour the Senate pro- 


Eighty Senators have answered to 


Does the Senator from Arkansas 
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ceed, without further debate, to vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending or that may be proposed, and upon the bill through its several 
parliamentary stages to and including its final passage. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is objection it will save 
calling a quorum. There will have to be a quorum call before 
the agreement can be entered into. 

Mr. REED. 
are some parts of the bill of which I am very strongly in favor. 
There are some parts that I think are wholly wrong. I do not 
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Mr. President, reserving the right to object, there | 


believe 10 Senators on the floor understand what is in the bill. | 
It ought to be made the unfinished business immediately after | 


the rivers and harbors bill is disposed of. I believe that in two 


days’ debate at most we could thresh it out and pass it; but I | 


do not believe that between now and 4 o’clock this afternoon it 
is possible to give it the consideration which it ought to have. 
Therefore I am forced to object. 

Mr. McNARY. Would the Senator consent if we extend the 
time for debate one hour, until 5 o'clock? 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. McNARY. Or 

Mr. REED. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Arkansas will proceed. 

REPORT OF LOBBY COMMITTEE (NO. 43, PT. 10) 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask permission to submit a 
report from the lobby committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


until 6 o’clock? 


The Chair 


Mr. President, I was directed by the com- 


Objection is made, and the Senator | 
| anyone would contend that the resolution empowered the Sen- 





mittee of which I am acting chairman to submit a report (No. | 


43, pt. 10), dealing with the appearance and testimony of 
Bishop James Cannon, jr. Respecting that report I shall have 
but very little to say, but I do desire to discuss the entire 
incident. The report itself is brief; but the whole transcript of 
the hearings while Cannon was a witness is attached. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary investigating lobbying that it should not insist on 
answers to questions propounded to Bishop James Cannon, jr., and that 
the transcript of the whole record be laid before the Senate. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana assents to this order only because of the 
doubt raised as to authority of the committee under the resolution pur- 
suant to which it is acting. 


And there is attached as Exhibit A, not to be made a part of 
this speech, all that occurred while Cannon was before the 
committee. 

Mr. President, as to what actually occurred while Cannon was 
before the committee I know only what the record shows. I 
was absent, except on the last day. I have acquainted myself, 
however, with the questions that were asked und which the 
bishop declined to answer, or rather which he said he did not 
think he ought to be required to answer urtil the committee 
should first determine whether it had the authority to inquire 
into the activities about which he was being interrogated. The 
committee did pass upon that request and by a vote of 4 to 1 
sustained the contention that the line of investigation followed 
was outside the authority of the committee. 

As to this incident more assertions have been made and 
criticisms offered by those utterly ignorant of what did oc- 
cur, or else prompted by a malicious desire to lie, than about 
any other incident of the whole investigation. And while it 
may not be parliamentary, I say in the beginning, that if anyone 
asserts that there was a different rule applied in dealing with 
Cannon than that which had been invoked in every other 
instance, or that the chairman had changed his position in this 
matter, he either does not know what he is talking about or 
he is uttering a willful and malicious lie, and that stands in the 
Senate and outside of it. 

The resolution under which the committee acted I wrote. I 
want to read it, though possibly the Senate is familiar with it. 
I will read the whereases, because they leave no doubt what- 


ever of what was in mind. I read the resolution (S. Res. 20), 
as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that the lobbyists, located In and around 
Washington, filch from the American public more money under a false 
claim that they can influence legislation than the legislative branch of 
this Government costs the taxpayer ; and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by all means to capitalize for themselves 
every interest and every sentiment of the American public which can 
be made to yield an unclean dollar for their greedy pockets: Now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, or a subcommittee thereof to be appointed by the chairman of 
the committee, is empowered and instructed to inquire into the activities 
of these lobbying associations and lobbyists. 


ee 
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much 





To ascertain of what their activities consist, 
what source they obtain their revenues. 

How much of these moneys they expend and for what 
in what manner. 

What effort they put forfh to affect legislation. 

Said committee shall have the power to subpe@na witnesses, admin 
ister oaths, send for books and papers, to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as 


how and from 


purpose and 


may be had on any subject before said committee or subcommittee 
thereof, and do those things necessary to make the investigation 
thorough. 

All the expenses for said purposes shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate For the purposes of this tnvestigation the ex 
penditare of $10,000 ig autborized, or such part thereof as may be 
necessary, 


That is the resolution. 

There is not a lawyer who ever had the honor of appearing 
in a justice of the peace court who would contend that that 
resolution empowered the committee to go into political activi- 
ties, except—and I want to make the exception now—where 
the political activities were the work of a lobbying organiza 
tion and in furtherance of its lobbying aims. However, not 


ate committee to go into purely political activities. 

That view of the authority and scope of the committee, and 
the limitations upon it, was announced by the chairman of 
the committee whenever the question arose. It first rose, Mr. 


President, when the chairman of the Republican National Com- 


mittee, Mr. Claudius H. Huston, was before the committee. At 
that time a question was asked by myself touching a transac 
tion that I recognize was political, although at the time that 
suggestion had not occurred to me. The Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. Ropinson] objected, in terms not overpolite, and de- 
manded to know if we were going into political activities. 
Then, with every member of the committee present except the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I conceded that the Senator 
from Indiana was correct, and I withdrew the question. (Pt. 8 
of the hearings, p. 3323.) 

The same question arose six times subsequent to that while 


the same witness was before the committee, and it was de- 
cided the same way each time. (See record, pt. 8, pp. 3398— 
3400, 3402, 34038-3404, 3405, and 3457.) So, as I have indi- 


cated, that rule was invoked seven times to protect the chair 
man of the Republican National Committee from answering any 
inquiry touching political activities, and the question was de- 
cided in the same way each time. I here attach what occurred 
beginning on pages 3402, 3403, 3404, and 3405 

Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. Just wait a moment. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. This morning I have directed the issu 
ance of the subpena as follows: 

“ Units> STATES OF AMBRICA, 
“ CONGRESS OF THE UN: TED STATES. 
“ CHARLES A. TRICKEL, 
“ Greetings: 

“ Pursuant to lawful authority you are hereby commanded to appear 
before the committee of the United States Senate appointed pursuant to 
S. Res. 20, on Wednesday, March 19, 1930, at 10 o’clock a. m., at their 
committee room in the Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., then 
and there to testify what you may know relative to the subject matter 
under consideration by said committee. 

“And have with you any and all accounts, records, canceled checks, 
or other vouchers or documents in the possession of Blythe & Bonner or 
under their control evidencing or indicating any money transactions, 
either receipts or expenditures, with W. E. Moore during the year 1929.” 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Let me suggest in that connection that 
it seems to me that is as broad as the world. It might just as well 
issue a subpeena to Chairman Raskob, of the Democratic National Com 
mittee, to bring all his reeords in here for the year 1929 and show how 


the Democratic national campaign bureau and publicity bureau was 


financed. 1 do not think the Senate will sustain a subpena as broad 
as that is. 
Senator WatsH of Montana. I will put the question to the com- 


mittee, Shall the committee issue the subpena? 

Senator Ropsrnson of Indiana. I doubt that the committee can pass 
on it. I think the Judiciary Committee should pass on this question. 
This is too broad for a committee of this kind to go into the affairs of 
the Republican Party. I do not think it is fair and I do not think it 
is right. I protest against it. 

If it is limited to the question of the Tennessee River Improvement 
Association and anything this man did as president of that concern, 
then I say there should be the fullest publicity; but a subpa@na such as 
that appears to be would go iuto all the affairs of the Republican Party. 

Senator Biack. Senator, that account is not the Republican Party's 
account, is it? 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. It may be. 
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Senator Biack. I did not know that. 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. There are a lot of things you do not 
know. 

Senator BLack. I doubt if you know it. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. This is not a Democratic committee; 


this is a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, and it is presumably 
an impartial investigating committee, investigating the lobby of Muscle 
Shoals And furthermore, I might say to the Senator from Alabama, 
that he is not even a member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Senator BLack. I know, but I am a Member of the Senate, and I was 
wondering whether you knew this was the Republican campaign fund. 

Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask that this go back to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and let the Senate Judiciary Committee, which is 
a regular standing committee, pass upon this subpoena. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Just a minute 
we, on the suggestion of the Senator, refer 
Committee? 

Senator 
diana 

Senator ROBINSON 


Shall we go on or shall 
this back to the Judiciary 
BLAINE. I was going to suggest to the Senator from In- 
of Indiana. If this committee acts, I shall ask 
to have a meeting of the Judiclary Committee and ask them to repu- 
diate the action of this committee, if they are willing to do it; 
if they are not I will take it to the Senate floor 

Mr. Huston. May I make a statement? 

Senator BLatne. Just a minute, Mr. Huston, until we clear this up. 


The authority of this subcommittee does not from the Judici- 


and 


come 


ary Committee, This authority comes from the Senate of the United 
States under a resolution authorizing this investigation and authoriz 
ing this committee to issue subpenas to carry out the purposes for 


which it was created, and this subcommittee, the personnel, is a crea- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee, but the of this subcommittee 
is the power that was delegated to it Senate of the United 
States 

Now, as I 
purpose 


power 
by the 


it is not 
the private 


Senator from 
committee 


understand from the 
or the of the 


Montana, 
his go into 
affairs 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. That is precisely what this summons 
undertakes to do—-precisely. 

Senator BLAINe. Or the political affairs of Mr. Huston. The pur- 
pose is to issue a subpoena for this particular account that includes the 
contribution of $36,100 from the Union Carbide Co. Now, that ac- 
having been placed in Mr. Huston's personal account is not the 
responsibility of this committee. That is the responsibility of Mr. 
Huston. Had he not commingled this trust fund or this money that 
contributed for the River Improvement Association— 
had Mr. Huston not commingled that fund with his own private funds 
he would not be in the situation he is in this morning. But inasmuch 
he commingled the fund, which in the nature of a trust 
fund, with his own private fund, the only way by which the committee 
ean ascertain the disposition of that $36,100 is to go into the whole 
account 

This does not mean, Mr. Huston, that we will investigate your per- 
sonal part of the account or your political part of the account, if there 
is such. That is not in my mind, and I am sure is not in the mind of 
the committee. 

So on this question of issuing a subpoena the mere question is whether 
not jit shall be issued. 

Senator Roprnson of Indiana. May I suggest in that connection 
Mr. Huston. Senator Walsh—— 
Senator RoBinson of Indiana. That 
tion made of Mr. Huston’s personal account during the year 1929, 
then why not let broaden it and make an investigation of Mr. 
Raskob’'s personal account during the year 1929? 

It is just as fair one way as the other. On the other hand, if this 
limited -strictly to the question now under consideration by this 
subcommittee, namely, Muscle Shoals, which the only excuse this 
lobby committee had for examining this witness, who is here on his 
own account as a voluntary witness—if that is the case, there is no 
objection in the world to the fullest light of publicity. 

Senator RLAINE. The question is upon the issue of this subpena. 

Mr. Huston. May I state this—— 

Senator BLaArne. We will decide what we will do first Senator Rospin- 
80N; how do you vote? 

Senator RoBINSON of Indiana. It is not a question of voting. 
who is chairman of the committee? 

Senator BLarne, Senator CARAWAY is chairman of the committee. 

Senator RosBinson of Indiana. Who is presiding over the committee 
in his absence? 

Senator Biarne. If that is material, I had assumed—— 

Senator RopiInson of Indiana. I am just wondering under the rules 
of the Senate who is presiding. 

Senator BLAInn. If you go according to seniority, Senator WALSH is 
presiding. I am quite content that he is presiding. 

Senator Roninson of Indiana, Then perhaps he might take the lead 
in the matter. 


purpose to 


count 
Tennessee 


was 


has is 


or 





if there is to be an investiga- 


us 


is 


is 


And 
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Senator Biarne. I will ask Senator WALSH to put the question, then. 
I did not mean——— 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. I do not see the occasion. Perhaps 


| he would know enough to do that himself without suggestion. 


Mr. Huston. Is the committee not willing for me to make a sug- 
gestion ? 

Senator Biarne. Just a minute, until we settle the question whether 
the subpeena shall be issued or not. 

Senator Watsu of Montana, Will you have the kindness to give 
again the amounts and the dates of those deposits? 

Mr. Huston. I think they were dated March 8, $22,000, and June 
$14,100. But that is subject to slight correction, because I have 
recently seen those two checks, 

Senator WALSH of Montana. June what? 

Mr. Huston, June 26. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. If the subpena were issued in the form 
in which it was first read to you, Mr. Huston, it was the purpose 
of the committee to interrogate the gentleman producing the books as 
to entries in the books showing the receipts or disbursements of the 
sums mentioned by you or any other sums of money from the Union 
Carbide Co., and to go no farther in the examination. And so as to 
limit the inquiry to that I suggest that the subpeena take this form: 

“And to have with you any and all accounts, records, canceled checks, 
or other vouchers, or documents in your possession or in the possession 
of Blythe & Bonner or under your order or control, evidencing or indi- 
cating the deposits by W. E. Moore on or about March 8, 1929, of 

22,000, and on or about June 26, 1929, of $14,100, or any disposition 
of such funds, or of the receipt and disbursement of any other funds 
coming to the said W. E. Moore from the Union Carbide Co.” 

Senator Rosinson of Indiana. I have no objection to that. 

Senator BLAINK. Or any of its officers. 

Senator WauLsH of Montana. Or any of its officers, 

Senator Rosinson of Indiana. What? 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Or any of its officers, 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Huston. May I make a statement? 

Senator Biarne. Wait until we get this subpena out of the way, 

Mr. Huston. I thought it was pertaining to this subpena. If that 
is the purpose and that is the information that this committee wants, 
there is not the slightest objection to that being made available. 

Senator WaLsSH of Montana. I thought there was a tempest in a 
teapot. 

Mr. Huston. Not the slightest in the world; but I do object to 
digging up my personal records that have nothing to do with this. 

Senator RoBginson of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I vote for that subpena. 

Senator Wasa of Montana. Let me explain, Mr. Huston. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Senator WatsH of Montana. If these gentlemen come with these 
books, we would be entitled to ask them about nothing except about the 
receipt of these funds from the Union Carbide Co., or some other source 
from which funds came which were used in legislative éfforts; but we 
would have to interrogate them as to whether they told us all there is 
in those books. Now, when Mr. Holland is up there, what can we do 
except to have him examine the books with respect to that matter? 
But the books are going to be here now and so we will not bother 
further about that, unless you care to wire them to let Mr. Holland 
examine those books in order to see whether these accounts are there 
and whether there are any more deposits there and the disposition of 
these deposits. 


me 


26 


not 


That rule was invoked to protect the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Mr. Raskob, and the decision pre- 
viously made was adhered to. This objection was by Senator 
Wavsu of Montana (pp. 3687 and 3688; also p. 3696) : 


Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. Well, did you think in accepting this 
position that you might serve the cause of repealing this amendment? 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Now, I object to that question as entirely 
irrelevant to the question the committee is called upon to investigate. 

Senator RoBINSON of Indiana. Well, the whole purpose, as I under- 
stand this investigation to bave in mind, is to see whether or not this 
man or this association have been lobbying, and if they have been lobby- 
ing what activities they have pursued, and the question is whether you 
can separate one thing from another. 

Senator Wass of Montana. The question is entirely irrelevant. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Well, what part of the question is 
irrelevant. 

Senator Watsu of Montana. The entire question. 

Senator RoBInsOn of Indiana. Well, read the question again. 

(The question is read by the official reporter, as follows :) 

“Well, do you think in accepting this position that you might serve 
the cause of repealing this amendment?” 

Senator WALSH of Montana. The question was what motive actuated 
Mr. Raskob in accepting the appointment 

Senator Rozwinson of Indiana. That is exactly the purpose of it. 
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Senator WALSH of Montana (continuing). Of chairman of the Demo- 
eratic National Committee. That is entirely irrelevant to the question 
of lobbying activities. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Well, it was his motive there to in- 
fluence legislation on that position to amend the eighteenth amendment. 
I can ask that question, perhaps. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. Mr. Raskob is perfectly willing to answer 


it, and I am perfectly willing that he should, but I do not like to see | pernicious political activities and lobbying. 


this inquiry into lobbying—— 
Senator RoBinson of Indiana. Just let us withdraw the question. 
Senator WALSH of Montana. No, no, no. 1 have got the floor now. 
I do not care to see this inquiry diverted into wholly collateral 
questions. 
Senator Ropinson of Indiana. No; this inquiry has never been mixed 
up in politics at any stage of the game thus far. 


Just withdraw that question. 
. . 7 > e > > 


Senator WaLsu of Montana. Let us get whatever facts Mr. Raskob 
can give us. 
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| committee inquire into the Catholic Welfare Society 


LLLS: 


That was the position I took when this question was new. 
There was correspondence on the subject to which I had not 
intended to refer, but I am going to do it now. 

When the matter of church activities first came up I received 
from an organization here in Washington a request that the 
if that is 
was engaged in 
then, “ The 


its name—the charge being then made that it 


I said 


| lobby committee is not going into the question of church ac- 


Senator RoBinson of Indiana. That is what I am trying to find out. | / : : 
| the rights of the churches; but I think the Senate is going to 


Senator WausH of Montana. Well, let us go on. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Mr. Raskob, Mr. 
torial asks you to resign your present position. 
same question 

Senator Watsu of Montana. No, no. 


Daniels in this edl- 
Let me ask you the 


I object. 


tivities at all unless at their request.” Certain Protestant 
churches or organizations, thinking they had been attacked, 
asked permission to come before the committee and were granted 
that permission, then the suggestion to go into the activities 
of Catholic organizations was renewed, but the answer was the 
same each time, so far as I was concerned, namely, that 
committee was not going into the activities of church societies, 
unless made by the church itself. 

Churches may invade the rights of the state; I do not know; 
doubtless they do; and the state may seek at times to invade 


the 


hesitate a long time before it decides to enter upon an inquiry 
into a question of that kind and endeavor to coerce religions 
organizations, and investigate the manner in which they 


} 
SPCR 


| to carry out their mission. 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Let me ask you the same question that | 


was asked Mr. Huston on the stand the other day. 
resign? 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. I object to that. 

Senator Caraway. Nobody asked him that question. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Oh, yes. 
the first day of the testimony, and when I was not present. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. This investigation is not going to be 
transformed into a show. 
ing it, and if the Senator insists he has his remedy in an appeal to the 
Senate. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. I am going to appeal. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. We will refuse to answer that question. 


| which I have just disclosed. 
That question is in the record | 


I protest and I object to Mr. Raskob answer- | 


The rule was also invoked to protect Mr. Curran, in charge | 
of the National Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, | 


and the decision previously made was adhered to without ob- 


Field reports. 
Daniels. when he was before the committee, by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu], who contended that a question 
asked of Mr. Daniels was outside the power of the committee 
and concerned a matter which it was beyond the scope of the 
committee to make inquiry, and the objection was sustained— 
see part 9 of the record, page 3720, as follows: 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana, Mr. Daniels, does that editorial express 
your views? 

Senator WALSH of Montana. One moment. I object to that. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Mr. Daniels was 20 years a member of 
the National Democratic Committee, and was for 8 years, I think it was, 
Secretary of the Navy in President Wilson’s Cabinet. Isn't this com 
mittee going to permit this distinguished American citizen and Democrat 
to state whether these are his views or not? 

Senator WausH of Montana. Not if I can prevent it. 

Mr. Daniets. What was that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Wausa of Montana. Not if I can prevent it. 


Do you expect to | letterhead 


Under date of New York, October 11, 1929, written on the 
of the Federal Comnei]l of Churches Christ of 
America, came a letter from the then chairman of that organi 
zation, which I am going to put into the Recorp for the purpose 
The request had been made that 
they be permitted to come before the committee and answer 
certain charges which they thought had been preferred against 
them. I ask unanimous consent that the letter may be printed 
in the Recorp, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Tue FEperaAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


Vew York, N. Y., October 11, 1929. 


| Hon. THappevs H. Caraway, 
jection—see record, pages 4034 and 4035 and also the Carter | 


The same rule was invoked to protect Josephus | 


| shown in order to avoid sceming discrimination 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR CARAWAY: I thank you for your letter of October 
10 and the friendly spirit it expresses. 

This is a purely personal letter between you and me to say 

the selection of deal of care 


that in 


organizations a good would need to be 
for example, between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, in to the appearance of 
bias. I merely offer this as a hint which has come to me from several 


sourees for whatever it may be worth 


18, 


order avoid 


I might call your attention to an interesting case, when one of our 
secretaries was questioned by a committee before which he appeared 
representing another body, and when I saw in the press questions which 


| had been raised by Senator Phelan, I took the next train for Washing 


on the table, 
the document 


ton and laid the cards quite to the discomfiture 
Senator Phelan. It is in Hearings Before Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, Sixty-sixth first 


session, June 12 1919, pages 207 and following. I 


of 
House 
Congress, 


25, 


2-20, September 


| am pretty sure it would be interesting for you to look this up. 


Senator Roptnson of Indiana. You have no objection, have you, Mr. | 


Daniels? 

Senator WatsH of Montana. I have. 
that it apparently has no relation whatever to the subject that this 
committee is authorized to inquire into. 


Every time that question arose it was held and decided by 
the committee, without a division of sentiment, so far as I 
know, in the same way. 

Certain people make the charge that Bishop Cannon was 
given immunity. That statement is an unqualified and delib- 
erate falsehood, and whoever utters it does so with the knowl- 
edge that he is a common liar. I claim no immunity for that 
declaration here or anywhere else. 

Mr. President, I am going to put citations in the Recorp, 
but I am not going to take time to read them unless some 
Senator wants to ask me about them; and I am open to ques- 
tions on the part of any Senator at any time. 

So far as I know, it was never the intention of the commit- 
tee to summon before it or to ask to come before it any church 
organization. I do not know where the line is which divides 
church and state, and I am not going to try to define it. I 
am not going to be a party, however, to trying to coerce any 
chureh organization—I do not care whether it be Catholic or 
Protestant—in what it conceives to be the discharge of its 
conscientious duty. If any Senator wants to make a motion 
to bring about such an inquiry, it is always open to him to do so, 


| 
I object to this upon the ground 


Faithfully yours, 
MAcCFARLAND 
P. 8.—Unless it is inappropriate, I may call at your office 


CHARLES S 


Thursday, 


| when I am in Washington, for a brief interview.—C. 8. M 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am a Protestant as all my 
people are, but nobody ever heard me inveighing against the 
Catholic Church. My relations with it, as I hope is the case 


with respect to all other churches, have been, and are, friendly ; 


and I was not lending the committee to any organization or 
person to pursue any denomination because some one had a 
grievance against it. I could, I think, Mr. President, produce 
50 letters, some of them coming from people high in the profes 
sional walks of life, urging upon the committee to adopt the 
contrary course. I did not believe, however, that that was 
within the province of the committee or within the desire of the 
committee, and in order to avoid embarrassing the Senator from 
Montana, not one of those letters was ever laid before him. 

I wish to digress here long enough to say, Mr. President, 
that whatever may be said about any wet or any Roman 
Catholic pursuing any dry or Protestant—and there are two 
members of the committee who come within that category, one 
a wet and the other Catholic—in whose conduct there was net 
anything from the beginning to the end of the inquiry that 
would lend the slightest color to such a charge. 

As I said, Mr. President, it was not in the mind of the com- 
mittee, so far as I know, to ask any church organization to 
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appear before it. Three Christian organizations did ask to 
come before the committee to reply to what was thought was 
unfair criticism of their activities. One was the Board of Tem- 
perance and Public Morals—if that is the name of the organi- 
zation—of the Methodist Church North. Another was made 
by the chairman of the Board of Temperance and Social Service 
of the Methodist Church South, and a third by the Federal 
Council of Churches, 

The organization first named, the Board of Temperance and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Church North, was rather in- 
sistent upon an early hearing. I said to its representative, both 


in letter and over the telephone, that I thought since we were | 


investigating the wet side we ought to get through with that, 
and then a convenient date would be set for its appearance at 
the first opportunity after this and the Anti-Saloon League had 
been heard, because we felt that the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment and the Anti-Saloon League, which 
oppose each other, should be heard and each be given all the 
time wanted. In order to show that we were fair with 
Association 
days more to muke its case before the American people than we 
gave the Anti-Saloon League. The opportunity was given to 
include every particle of testimony it had and to hear every 
witness it wanted to be heard. 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Then the Methodist Board of Temperance and Public Morals 
came. Its personal request was that Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
should appear, but a day or two days before the hearing Mr. 
Pickett, the secretary of the organization, asked me if he might 
be permitted to appear instead of Doctor Wilson, who was out 
of the city. The request was complied with, and Mr. Pickett 
appeared and testified. 

There were three days set for Bishop Cannon to appear, all 
of them at his request. I am going to include the correspond- 
ence in regard to his appearance and 


told. 

I have letters here, Mr. President, dated in February last, 
doing me the honor of asking me to make the closing address 
at the graduation exercises of a college in Arkansas, of which 
I am very fond. There came also an invitation some time in 
April to deliver the address at the graduating exercises of the 
medical class of the university of my State. Both of these invi- 
tations were accepted. Bishop Cannon then—who had been, as 
I thought, entirely agreeable about testifying—sent me a tele- 
gram—I am going to include it in the Recorp—in which 
said that he wanted to appear before a 
Was not possible to accommodate him. Then, on May 23, I 
had, in response to a telegram from me asking him to appear 
May 28, this telegram from him: 


After careful consultation with coworkers I find I could not appear 


28th unless fail to attend to important matters here and en route to | 


view of 
will 


Washington. In 
four weeks, I hope it 
appear June 38. 


That is the last telegram. 

That matter was taken up with the committee, and June 3 
was fixed. My appointments covering June 3 and 4 had been 
made in February and April preceding that. 

On May 23 I had sent Bishop Cannon this telegram, above 
referred to: 


unusual 
convenience of 


exceedingly 
suit 


heavy work for 
committee 


past 
for me to 


Bishop JAMES CANNON, IJr., 
Care of Methodist Conference, Dallas, Tez.: 
If possible, would like to wind up investigations before 
adjourns. Therefore would like to have you appear, 
Wednesday next, May 28. 


Congress 
if possible, 


I bave read his answer to that. 


Had he come on that day, 
since I was here the 28th, 29th, and 30th, I could have been 


present at all hearings. The committee—not the chairman 
alone—agreed to the change. So that is the reason the bishop 
was here on the 3d and not on the 28th and why I was absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire that 
the complete correspondence be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do, if the Chair please. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BoarRD OF TEMPERANCE AND Socrat Servicer, 
Mernopist EpiscorpaAL Cuurcn Sours, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1930. 

Hon, THAppEvs H. CARAWAY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Caraway: When I wrote you a few days ago con- 
cerning the appearance of the officers of the Board of Temperance and 
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The same thing is true of the | 
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Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church South before the 
Senate investigation committee I had just returned from central Africa 
and had had no opportunity to check up fully the meetings of the 
various connectional boards of our church. Since then I find that the 
following boards and committees are scheduled to meet before the 
general conference : The commission on nationalism, the board of church 
extension, the board of missions, the college of bishops, the board of 
education, the board of temperance and social service, and the executive 
committees of some of these boards. Owing to the fact that all of these 
boards must make report and recommendations to the general conference, 
which meets only once in four years, it is necessary that these meetings 
be held before the general conference meets, and they are all very im- 
portant meetings, because they outline policies for the work of the 
church for the next four years. 

It is my duty as one of the bishops to attend the meetings of these 
boards and committees and contribute as far as possible to the make-up 
of the reports which are to be submitted to the general conference for 
its action. Moreover, it is required that I submit to the general con- 
ference my quadrennial report of my episcopal labors during the past 
four years, and the report should be prepared with great care. In addi- 
tion to this it so happens that certain questions have arisen concerning 
some of my personal activities which I have publicly stated I desire to 
have fully considered by the committee on episcopacy at the generai 
conference. The document which I must prepare in connection with 
these matters is of great importance. 

I am obliged to write and state that it will be practically impossible 
for me to appear before your committee until after the meeting of the 
general conference unless I fail to attend to these very important 
chureh duties, the most of which, as you know, are considered only 
once in four years. I take it for granted that the committee is not espe- 
cially concerned as to the order in which parties appear before it and 
that it will not interfere in any way with the committee's plans if the 
representatives of our board do not appear until after other parties 
bave been heard. 

I am leaving for Louisville, Nashville, and Dallas on Monday and 
will be obliged to you if you can drop me a note this evening whether 
this arrangement will be satisfactory to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES CANNON, JFr., 
Chairman Board of Temperance and Social Service, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


BoarpD OF TEMPERANCE AND SocraL SERvIC#, 
METHODIST EpiscopaL CHurcH Sours, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1930. 
Hon. THappevs H,. Caraway, Chairman, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dar Str: In view of certain statements which have appeared in the 
press concerning the work of the Board of Temperance and Social 
Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, as officers of that 
board we are writing you to state that if your committee desires any 
information concerning the work of our board, we shall be glad to 
appear before the committee and furnish such information. 

Owing to the annual meetings of the connectional boards of the 
church it will not be convenient to appear before the committee prior 


| to April 28, and as the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
| Church South begins its sessions on May 6, at Dallas, Tex., it would 


not be convenient to appear before the committee after May 2. If, 
therefore, the committee desires any information concerning our board 
we would appreciate being heard between April 28 and May 2. 
Yours sincerely, 
JaMes CANNON, Jr., Chairman. 
Evcene L. CrawFrorD, General Secretary. 


APRIL 14, 1930. 
Bishop JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
50 Bliss Building, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear BisHor CANNON: I have your appreciated favor with refer- 
ence to the time that it would be convenient for you to appear before 


| the committee. 


You state that it will not be convenient before the 28th of April. 
The committee will accommodate itself to your convenience. 
Respectfully, 


Dattas, Tex., May 2, 1930. 
Hon. THappevs H. Caraway, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Virginia advices indicate you inquiring concerning treasurer Virginia 
anti-Smith Democrats. I personally received and disbursed practically 
all funds Virginia anti-Smith Democrats 1928, but made no report of 
such receipts and disbursements as none required by law; regret con- 
flict with general conference session, but, as explained before, official 
administration and personal character of all bishops reviewed and 
passed upon quadrennially; and as charges have been brought against 
me, I must remain to meet those charges. Likewise work of our board 
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for past four years must be reviewed and plans adopted for coming 
quadrennium, also matter of assignment of bishops for future work 
must be determined. To leave before adjournment not simply confusing 
but would seriously interfere with proper settlement of these important 
matters. Upon adjournment will return Washington, appearing at con- 
venience of committee, 

Jamrs CANNON, Jr. 


May 23, 1930. 
Bishop JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
Care Methodist Conference, Dalias, Tea.: 

If possible, would like to wind up investigation before Congress ad- 
journs ; therefore would like to have you appear if possible Wednesday 
next, May 28, 

T. H. Caraway. 


DALLas, TEX., May 2%, 1930. 
Hon. THADDEUS H. CARRAWAY, 
Senate Building: 

After careful consultation with coworkers, I find I could not appear 
28th unless fail to attend to important matters here and en route to 
Washington. In view of exceedingly unusual heavy work for past four 
weeks I hope it will suit convenience of committee for me to appear 
June 3. 

JAMES CANNON, Jr. 


May 24, 1930. 
Bishop JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
Methodist Conference, Datlas, Tez.: 
It will be satisfactory to come 34 of June. 
T. H. Caraway. 


Mr. CARAWAY. A committee with full authority to go into 
the matter of Cannon’s political activity was appointed at the 
last session of Congress, consisting of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sretwer], who was the chairman, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Daty], the Senator from South Dakota {[Mr. Mc 
MAster], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron], and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkigy]. That committee 
was charged with inquiring into political activities. It had 
before it the Jameson statement of the $65,300. It had the filed 
statement of Bishop Cannon, showing that he had gotten $17,000 
from BE. C. Jameson, and reporting it as a political contribution. 
It had before it every line of testimony that this committee has, 
or ever had, except the telegram from Bishop Cannon to Mr. 
Jameson asking him to report that he gave $48,300 to the Vir- 
ginia committee against Smith, and $17,000 to Cannon. It was 
eXpressly charged by the Senate to inquire into political activi- 
ties and political expenditures. It did not see fit to call the 
bishop before it and ask him what he did with this money. I 
am not criticizing the committee for not doing it. It could not 
pursue everybody that got money in that campaign, and nobody 
ever expected it to do it; but at least it had the authority to do 
it. It was expressly charged with the exercise of that author- 
ity, and did not do it. We had no authority to doit. We were 
not charged with that duty, and of course we did not do it. 

It is intimated—and I am not defending it, nor making the 
charge; I see that it was made by insinuation, at least, on the 
floor of the House—that Bishop Cannon misappropriated the 
funds. That may be true, but we were not a grand jury. We 
uncovered several things that we did not pursue. 

We did not pursue and the chairman was not asked to report 
to the Senate or the grand jury the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee when it appeared that he had taken funds 
donated by the Union Carbide Co. for the Tennessee River 
Improvement Association and put them in his trading account. 
We did not ask anybody to take any action on it. 

We did not ask the prohibition authorities or the district 
attorney to investigate the fact when it was disclosed that in 
a banquet given to the former Senator from New York, Mr. 
Wadsworth, at Baltimore, they had $76 worth of liquor, and 
served it. 

We did not ask the prohibition authorities to pursue Captain 
Stayton, of the Society Opposed to Prohibition, when it was 
disclosed in his testimony that they were keeping peach brandy 
for use by their lobbying friends. 

We did not ask the State Department to take any action 
when it was disclosed that the Cuban ambassador here in 
Washington was maintaining a lobby, supported in part by 
money from Cuba, to fight legislation then pending in Congress. 

We did not ask the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take any action against a railroad in New BHngland when it 
was disclosed that it was contributing to a lobby fund, against 
the law of the land. 

We did not ask the War Department to pursue a retired 
Army officer who was engaged in fighting as a lobbyist against 
bis own country while on the pay roll as a retired Army officer. 
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In fact, repeatedly and repeatedly, when asked if we were 
going to request that any action be taken in these matters, we 
said, “ That is not our concern. We are trying to find out facts. 
The country will know what the facts are, and we are not 
concerned with what action may be taken with reference to the 
matter.” 

As I said a minute ago—lI have the record here, and I want 
to include it, but unless it is asked for I shall not take the time 
to read it—I asked a question of Chairman Huston, of the 
Republican National Committee—and I have not been accused 
of being overpartial to him—and it was objected to as being 
political, and withdrawn. Raskob was asked by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] a question, and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH] said, “ You do not have to answer that.” 

It dealt with his political intentions; and when Chairman 
Huston, of the Republican National Committee, and Chairman 
Raskob, of the Democratic committee, were before the com- 
mittee no one asked either of them as to what he did with 
political funds, or what money he collected, or who gave it, 
or what he did with it. In fact, when a subpena was being 
issued to get hold of the records to show what was done with 
the $36,100 that the Union Carbide Co. had given to the Ten- 
nessee River Improvement Association through the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee—though at that time he was 
not the chairman of that committee—and it was necessary to 
look into one of his accounts, a subpeena was being issued, as 
I said a minute ago, for certain books. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] had written the first subpoena. It was 
objected to by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] on 
the ground that it might involve an inquiry into the private 
funds or the political funds of the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The Senator from Montana thereupon 
changed the subpeena so that it should ask for these two items, 
and nothing more; and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAInge], in making an inquiry, explained the purpose of the 
committee. I want to read it. It will only take a minute. 

When we were talking about inquiring into this $36,100 
which was a purely lobby fund, admitted to be so, given by the 
Union Carbide Co. to further the passage of the Wright bill, 
then pending and I think still pending in the House—the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] started to ask a question, as 
follows: 


Now, as I understand from the Senator from Montana, it is not his 
purpose or the purpose of the committee to go 
affairs—— 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. That is precisely what this summons 
undertakes to do; precisely. 

Senator Buiaing. Or the political affairs of Mr. Huston. The pur 
pose is to issue a subpeena for this particular account that includes the 
contribution of $36,100 from the Union Carbide Co. Now, that account 
having been placed in Mr. Huston’s personal account is not the 
sibility of this committee. That is the responsibility of Mr 
Had he not commingled this trust fund or this money 
tributed for the Tennessee River Improvement Association, 
Huston not commingled that fund with his own private funds, he would 
not be in the situation he is in this morning. But inasmuch as he has 
commingled the fund which is in the nature of a trust fund with his 
own private fund the only way by which the committee can ascertain 
the disposition of that $36,100 is to go into the whole account. 

This does not mean, Mr. Huston, that we will investigate your per 
sonal part of the account of your political part of the account, if there 
is such. That is not in my mind, and I am sure is not in the 
of the committee. 


into the private 


respon 
Huston. 
that was con- 
had Mr. 


roind 


So on this question of issuing a subpena the mere question is whether 
or not it shall be issued. 


Then the Senatcr from Montana changed his subpeeva so that 
it should read in this way, after the suggestion. The Senator 
from Indiana continuing to object, the Senator from Montana 
said: 

If the subpeena were issued in the form in which it was first read to 
you, Mr. Huston, it was the purpose of the committee. to interrogate 
the gentleman producing the books as to entries in the books showing 
the receipts or disbursements of the sums mentioned by you or any 
other sums of money from the Union Carbide Co., and to go no further 
in the examination. And so as to limit the inquiry to that I suggest 
that the subpena take this form. 


And this is the form of the subpena: 


And to have with you any and all accounts, records, canceled checks, 
or other vouchers or documents in your possession or in the possession 
of Blythe & Bonner or under your order or control, evidencing or indl- 
cating the deposits by W. E. Moore on or about March 8, 1929, of $22,000, 
and on or about June 26, 1929, of $14,100, or any disposition of such 
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funds, or of the recelpt and disbursement 


of any other funds coming 
to the said W. E. Moore from the 


Union Carbide Co. 


I am not defending the course that Cannon took. 

At any time before Bishop Cannon came before the committee 
he could have withdrawn his request. That was done by Bishop 
McConnell, after he had read more carefully the record and 
decided that there was no occasion for the Federal Gouncil of 
Churches to appear unless the committee desired it, and the 
committee by unanimous vote said to Bishop McConnell, “ You 
requesied the opportunity to appear. If you now do not want 
to come, that is all right with the committee, and you are 
excused.” Of that action no one complained. 


The following is the letter of Bishop McConnell: 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
New York, May 2}, 
My Dear S#nator CaARAWAY: I warmly appreciate 
23, in which you say that you do not see 
the Federal Council of th 
be investigated 
if ny 
tion of 


Chur 


1930. 

your letter of May 
in the activities of 
in America which should 


anything 
Churches of Christ 
in the public interest 

member of the Senate 


any kind about 


investigating committee has 
the Federal 


certainly desire to be 


any ques 
Council of the 
given the oppor- 
question I should appreciate it if would 
member of the committee has such questions. If 
case, we shall be ready and eager to give you ful 
to them, 


any procedure of 
is of Christ in America we 
tunity to answer such 


whether any 


you 
ascertain 


this prov 


es to be the 
information in regard 


If Congressman TINKHAM or any other Member of the Congress of the 
United States has any question which he would like to raise, we should 
also regard it as desirable that of the 
should appear to them. So far as I can learn, however, Mr. 
TINKHAM is Member of has been reported as 
having raised any such question, and it now appears from his letter in 
the Baltimore Sun of May 7 that not even he is asking for any investi- 
making charges of lobbying against the council. 

If, in your judgment, there whatever for asking any 
questions of the representatives of the federal council, they will gladly 
appear before your committee. If such an is to be made, how 
fair and that full opportunity 
simply for me, as president of the council, to make 
but also for other responsible and representative church 
leaders included in the constituency of the federal council to be heard. 
I refer particularly to President Walter L. of Davidson College, 
North chairman of the executive committee of the 
Federal Churches; Dean Luther A. Weigle, of Yale Uni- 
versity, the chairman of the administrative committee of the 
Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
who is a former president of the council; and Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, one of the general secretaries 

To put the in a word, if there is to be an inquiry, we desire 
that it should be one which will give full opportunity to make a complete 
statement and to discuss adequately 
council, instead of 
would simply 

As to 
should 


representatives federal council 
answer 


the only Congress who 


gation o1 any 


is any reason 


inquiry 


ever, it seems to me only reasonable 
should be given not 


a statement 


Lingle, 
who is 
Council of 


Carolina, 


who is 
council: Dr 


$1008 
matter 


the purposes and programs of the 
having a and fragmentary which 
leave the 
whether hearing 
make the decision, 
feel that 
readiness to 
week 

notice 
for tie 


hasty 
public in confusion 


hearing 


such a should be had, I think your committee 
shall be glad to comply fully. In 
desirable, I will hold myself in 
conveniences day after Wednesday of 
I should hope, however, that we mi 
that I would 


representatives of 


and we 
cas you 


such a hearing is 


appear at your any 
next ght have several days’ 
in advance, so have the opportunity of arranging 


other the council whom I 


have mentioned 


to be present also 
Assuring you of my 
Respectfully 


appreciation of your many courtesies, I remain, 
yours, 
Francis J. McConNeLuL, 
President 
Hon. THappEeus H. Caraway, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Had Cannon or his organization withdrawn his request to 
come before the committee I think I speak for the entire com- 
mittee when I say it would have granted that request. 

After he came, I think he was under obligation to answer 
every question within the purview of the committee’s authority 
to ask, and he did go fully into every question of lobbying. He 
said he had been a lobbyist, I believe, for 28 years. He got 
$5,000 from the board of the Methodist Church North. I think 
it was a political fund. There was a question as to whether it 
was or not, however, and he chose to treat it as a lobbying fund, 
and told us what he did with it. I think that was a political 
fund. But that was a question about which there might be 
some doubt, and he gave the committee the benefit of the doubt 
and told us what he did with that $5,000. As to the $65,300, he 
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stands in an unenviable position, and he can answer for himself ; 
I will not. 

Jameson gave $172,000 to help defeat the Democratic candi- 
date for President in 1928. He had never given a dollar be- 
fore in his life for any political activity, according to his own 
testimony. At one time, in a burst of generosity, years ago, 
he gave $25 to the Anti-Saloon League. 

I have not any belief at all that Jameson gave his own 
money. Bishop Cannon was brought to Jameson by Bascom 
Slemp,- of Virginia, who was very much interested, of course, 
in Republican success, and, as I now recall, Jameson gave 
$20,000 to the Republican organization in Virginia, $30,000 to 
the Republican organization in North Carolina; he gave $65,300 
to Bishop Cannon: he gave fifty or sixty thousand dollars, I 
do not remember the amount, to a society calling itself Consti- 
tutional Democrats. Jameson did not know where it was, 
he did not know an Officer in it, he did not know where it 
functioned, he did not know what it was to do, but it was 
against Al Smith. I do not think that was his money. I 
think he was passing out the money of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to fight Al Smith on religious grounds, and 
did not want to be connected with it. I may be mistaken 
about that. 

The question is asked, Why did we call Jameson if we were 
not going into political activities when he said this was a 
political gift? I will answer. Cannon, under his oath, re- 
ported that he had received $17,000 from Jameson as a po- 
litical gift. Jameson had said he had given him $65,300. 
Cannon was engaged in both political and lobbying activities, 
and since he reported that he got only $17,000 for politics, 
it was fair to assume that the $48,300 was a lobbying fund, 
and Jameson was brought here to ascertain whether that wae 
the fact. He said it was not; that all of it was given for 
political purposes. Seven thousand three hundred dollars 
of it was given after the election, $3,000 a month after, and 
$4.300 two months after the election was over. Every dollar 
of it was given in checks payable to “Cash,” as I now recall, 
and none of it passed through a clearing house, except one 
check. Eight thousand dollars was given in money. It was 
all turned over to Bishop Cannon. Bishop Cannon later sent 
a telegram to Jameson, when the Steiwer committee was mak- 
ing an inquiry about it, asking that Jameson report that he 
gave Cannon $17,000, and that he gave the anti-Smith Demo- 
cratic committee of Virginia $48,300; and Jameson so re- 
ported. That is the fund. 

Cannon says it was a political fund. f 
a political fund. Not a man who walks God’s earth says it 
was not a political fund. Being a political fund, and this 
committee having refused to go into the political funds of the 
national Democratic Party, or the Republican Party, or any- 
body else who was engaged in politics, I do not know why the 
committee should have gone into the political activities of 
Bishop Cannon. 

Personally, and saying it half facetiously and half seriously, 
I am not concerned with what Cannon did with the money. 
If he had spent it to raise up religious intolerance, as he is 
charged by some with doing, no other use could be more objec- 
tionable. But that was not our concern. We were not inquir- 
ing into political activities. And it had been conceded that the 
same man might at the same time be a lobbyist and a politician 
without the two merging, as was Huston. 

It was suggested that we ought to have broadened our anthor- 
ity in order to reach Bishop Cannon. If we were going into 
the political activities of one person, we would have to make it 
broad enough to go into the activities of all. I do not believe 
there are half a dozen Senators on the floor of the Senate, I do 
not believe there is one Senator, who would want to ask the 
Senate to pass a resolution to go after just one churchman for 
his political activities. If we should decide to go into the ac- 
tivities of all of them, we would find life too short. 

As I said a moment ago, I have letters requesting that we 
go into various church activities. The writers of some re- 
quested that we inquire into the activities of a Baptist preacher 
in New York who went all up and down this country talking 
about the political record of Al Smith. Others have asked us 
to go into the activities of other church organizations. In fact, 
if we want to go into that phase of politics, and chase down 
every donor of a political fund and every man who received it, 
it would be necessary to resolve every Member of the Senate 
into a special committee and start them all out to hunting that 
information, and even then there would not be enough Senators 
to trace all the rumors down. 

Again, I ought to have hesitated quite a good while before 
going into Cannon's political activities or the activities of others 


Jameson says it was 
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who fought the Democratic candidate, because I supported the 
Governor of New York. 
asked me to do to forward his candidacy after he was the 
nominee. 

I did not and do not complain of any preacher's political 
activity, but I did complain of injecting the religious issue into 
a campaign. 


ferences can not be settled at the polls. 
anywhere. 
the forgiving spirit of God. 
course. But, so far as I know, the hearing to which I have 


been referring is the first stenographer’s notes which went to | 


the printer without revision. No witness was permitted to 
revise his remarks, and no Senator revised his questions. As 
I have said, there are mistakes in the transcript, but it 
the best transcript we could get, and it reflects exactly what 
the witness said, so far as the best stenographers we could em- 
ploy could understand the witness. Therefore, what this com- 
mittee did is an open book. 

Personally—and I have said this before on’ the floor of the 
Senate, and I say it again because I am charged with a lack 
of delicacy, to put it mildly, in my examination of some of the 
witnesses I never said an unkind word to any living man 
which I did not regret. I never hurt anybody's feelings that I 
did not feel that I would like to put my arm around 
shoulders and say I am sorry. That does not mean that I will 
not do it again; do not misunderstand me. It does not mean 
that I do not believe that in most instances in the committee 
hearing it was not absolutely necessary in order to get the 
answers out of the witnesses. We were trying to get informa- 
tion, and some of the witnesses were yielding it reluctantly. 
But if sometimes, as I have said, a question was as much an 
accusation as a question, and was calculated to hurt, I was 
always sorry for it. 


And speaking of witnesses not obeying the command of the | 


committee, Cannon was not the first. A very delightful little 
lady told both Senator WALsH and myself, when we asked her 
questions, that it was none of our business; and both of us 
having been married, neither asked her why. [Laughter.] 
Chairman Huston offered to furnish us information, and then 
flatly refused to do so. He said he was not a messenger boy 
for the committee, that he was not going to be made one, 


and he did not think we had any power to make him gather | 


information. Whether we had the power or not, we did not 
insist upon it, however. 

The president of the National City Bank said, “I do not 
think you have the right to ask me to furnish certain informa- 
tion, and I do not want to do it until I can ask my lawyer 
whether you have such power.” I told him that I thought he 
was entirely within his right, and for him to consult his counsel, 
and then let us know. He gave us the information. 

The distinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Grunpy] who facetiously told me on the other side of the 
Chamber that I put him in the Senate, and I assured him I 
would do what I could to put him out—made promises to sub- 
mit certain statements to the committee, and then declined to 
do it, because, he said, “I think it would be a breach of pro- 
priety.” I did press him, and asked him whether he had turned 
“yellow.” I was ashamed of it, and followed him down the 
committee room and said, “ Mr. Grunpy, I want to strike that 
remark from the record, for I have for you a very high re- 
gard.” And I struck out other statements from time to time 
where I thought they were not justified. That is the record. 

I have asked unanimous consent to include the correspond- 
ence referred to and the page record of the decision of the 
committee upon questions involved that were similar to the 
questions that arose in the Cannon case, in each case showing 
the same ruling. Here is the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] sitting in his place, where he one day sat talking to me 
about the Cannon case and whether this was a political fund, 
and that talk was long before Cannon came to the committee. 
I told him if Cannon said that it was a political fund, all the 
committee could do would be to say, “You may go.” The 
Senator from Virginia agreed with me. 

That has been the position of the chairman of the committee 
on every occasion, public or private, whenever that question 
arose. I never could misunderstand the authority delegated by 
the resolution. I never had any desire to stretch it. If I had 
wanted to investigate political activities, I would have written 
it into the committee resolution. I did not want to do it, I 
did not expect to do it, and I did not do it, with one possible 
exception. We had before the committee a man by the name 
of Kent. He was a very fine gentleman. He had loaned 
$40,000,000 to brokers and there was a crash in Wall Street. 
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I had hoped that we might have a campaign based | 
upon political questions, because God knows that religious dif- | 
They can not be settled | 
They are left to each individual's conscience and | 
The reporters made mistakes, of | 


was | 


| permission for that purpose. 
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He wanted the tariff bill passed immediately and he made a 
speech charging that the Senate was responsible for the nrarket 
crash in New York. The committee asked him to tell in what 
way the Senate was responsible and he said because it would 
not pass the tariff bill. He said, “ My purpose in making that 
speech was to hasten action of the Senate in passing the tariff 
bill to bolster the stock market.” I think that he brought him- 
self technically within the authority of the committee, but I 
have been doubtful about the propriety of questioning one who 
had indulged in political speech making. I think with that ex- 
ception the committee infringed nobody's rights. It played no 
favorites. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, during the hearings regarding 
Bishop Cannon my name was brought into the matter regarding 
a speech that was circulated in 1928, a speech made by Bishop 
Cannon, the title of which was The Repeal of Prohibition Un 
thinkable. My recollection is that I had it printed in the Con 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. When I was asked if my frank might be 
used to send that speech out during the campaign, I gladly gave 


That has been done by Senators 


from time immemorial. 

Speeches on the wet side of the question were printed in the 
Recorp at the request of former Senator Bruce, of Maryland, 
and also by his colleague [Mr. Typtnes] and by former Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey, and former Senator Edwards, of New 
Jersey, and some others. Those speeches were franked under 
the names of the various Senators during the campaign in aid 
of the candidacy of Alfred Smith for President. They were 
used to further the wet cause in the United States. I per 
mitted the use of my name to distribute the speech made by 
Bishop Cannon, a speech with which I was in thorough sym 
pathy. I was very glad to allow the use of my frank for that 
purpose, and I have no apology to make to anybody for it. 

I wanted the Recorp to show this fact in connection 
the report made by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on a former occa 
sion I had something to say about the activities of the lobby 
committee. At this time I do not care to amplify what I said 
on that occasion, but since that time I have found a book 
written many years ago which contains a very interesting 
chapter on this identical subject matter 

In 1868 Mr. Ransom H. Gillet, formerly a Member of Congress, 
prepared and had printed a volume entitled “ Democracy in 
the United States.” The chapter to which I refer is under the 
The chapter begins as 


with 


follows: 


Committees in search of the faults of others were uncommon in the 
better days of the Republic. Since the Republicans have had contro! of 
the Capital it has become « very important branch of business. 


Mr. President, this chapter is not long 
it to the point. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
immediately following my remarks 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The chapter is as follows: 


It is interesting. It 


Fess in the chair). With 


STATEMENT IN RE “ CONGRESSIONAL 
GILLET, FORMERLY MEMBER OF 
AND SOLICITOR OF THE UNITED STATES 
SOLICITOR FOR THE UNITED STATES IN 


IN 1868 IN A VOLUME ENTITLED 


FISHING 
FROM 


PARTIES,” BY RANSOM H 


CONGRESS NEW YORK, REGISTRAR 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
rHE COURT OF CLAIMS, Pt 


IN THE 


AND 
BLISHED 


“ DEMOCRACY UNITED STATES’ 


Committees in search of the faults of others were uncommon in 
better days of the Republic. Since the Republicans have had control 
at the Capital it has become a very important branch of business if 
a riot occurs in New Orleans or Memphis, if generals are supposed to 
bave erred or blundered, a collector at New York cheated or been cheated, 
an old State suspected—Maryland, for example—-of adopting an anti- 
Republican constitution before the Federal Constitution was adopted, or 
in Washington or Jefferson's time or since, or a murder has been com 
mitted and accomplices are unknown, or a printer gets too good a con 
tract or none at all, or it is hoped that the Executive has done or said 
something wrong, a committee is at once appointed, clerks and stenog 
raphers employed, and they all proceed to the place of the suspected 
wrong, subpeenas are issued, and witnesses compelled to attend 
or two of paper is used, the whole matter printed, and, if possible, some 
thing against a political adversary extracted or at least made to look 
suspicious—and for what? For no lawful, constitutional, or useful pur- 
pose. The committees have had a pleasant trip to a new place, seen a 
great many people, have been kindly treated, and talked polities 
the Government has to pay a Dill of thousand dollars No 
legislation, but much electioneering, out of these expeditions 
Sometimes they sit in Washington, and at others go to the Rocky Moun 
tains, and at others look about the country generally These things are 
not within the powers or duties of Congress, and, although it will not 
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be denied that very ignorant men get into Congress and need posting up 
and instruction, they are pever made wiser by the doings of these com- 
mittees. A bad feature in their labors is that they proceed ex parte 


and assail 
publish 


and sometimes injure, men by the falsehoods they gather and 
They m to usurp the functions of magistrates, grand juries, 


and courts without observing the rules of law and regulations applicable 
to them, These 


fishing trips seem to serve the purposes of congressional 


holidays, the Government paying the expenses of the frolic. Their cost 
is the least of their evils. All such performances are antidemocratic in 
principle and in practice, and the people should demand their discon- 
tinuance, or the country will never get out of debt. They form a part 
of an espionage system which a free people should never tolerate. 


Neither the executive nor judicial branch of the Government dare venture 
upon any policy of the kind, and still each has as much power under 
the Constitution to apply it to Congress as Congress has to apply it to 
either or to anybody If subjected to such scrutiny, the acts of 
Members of Congress would prove as objectionable as those they charge 
upon the President or others. If all the caucus room talking and acting, 
the private consultation in the rooms of Members and in other places, 
could be brought out and published, the record would show things as 
monstrour any imputed to the worst of men. Why have not the 
Executive, the judiciary, and the people the same right to invade the 
privacy of Members of Congress as they have to intrude upon either? 
True, all such things are forbidden by the amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, and were not authorized before they were made, but there is no 
reason why should exempt from the rules it applies to 
The least have grand juries constituted under the 
Constitution and laws to inquire into all offenses committed in their 
countries, but Congress has no such agency, and therefore is not as well 
adapted as the judiciary to ferret out the crimes that have been com- 
mitted, The Executive has as much legal right to send officials acting 
under him to ecrutinize and inguire into the acts and motives, and the 
causes by votes by Members of Congress as they have into his. When 
Congress says its object is to learn whether the Executive has committed 
aun impeachable offense, it misrepresents its motive. Until complaint is 
made and a known crime committed and imputed to him, and Congress 
called upon to cause him to be impeached, that body has no right to 
search for crime. It will be early enouch to examine into the matter 
when a definite charge is made by responsible partics and the proof indi- 
cated, as has been the case in every impeachment proceeding since the 
Government was formed. It is undeniably true that more crimes have 
been committed by and before these fishing committees than they have 
ever brought home to others, and their motives are as objectionable as 
those they impute to others. They are got up, intended, and worked as 
political inquisitions, little better than the rack, tortures of religionists 
in days gone by, and more unauthorized. What right has the legislative 
in business outside of lawmaking? It can not control 
the perform that duty for itself. 
against the national laws it should leave to the Federal judiciary, 
those State enactments to the 


else, 


Congress 


courts at 


be 
others. 


branch to engage 
the world 
Crimes 


nor, as evidence 


shows, 


and against judiciary of the States and 
of President making and the general management of 


political affairs to the people at home, acting in their capacity of voting 


leave the busing 


sovereigns. 
These fishing committees are not only unauthorized by the Constitu- 
tion but they are not sanctioned by any law of Congress. If the Con- 


stitution had clothed 
it 
manner of action 


them with power in general terms te make such 
would require legislation to regulate the time and 
unless the authority had been directly devolved upon 
he House alone, as in cases of impeachment when properly presented. 
But there is not now even the form of a legislative act conferring author- 
ity upon one House to make these investigations 


investigations, 


In the absence of any 


such law, from what source does one House derive its power to traverse 
the country and compel the attendance of witnesses at the expense 
of the Government? None such has been pointed out. It is simply 


the will of one House that directs the action taken. Will, not based 
upon law, is tyranny. If these fishing committees must exist, let the 
lawmaking branch of the Government provide by law for their appoint- 
ment and define their powers and duties and bear the responsibility of 
making such a law 

Let provision be made defining the consequences of disobeying the 
law, so that the people can understand their rights and govern them- 
selves accordingly. Now the punishment for disobedience is provided 
after the offense has been committed, contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution prohibiting the passage of ex post facto laws. But the act of 
one House imposing punishment, where there was no previous statute 
defining the offense, has not even the merit of an ex post facto law, 
because that takes the vote of both Houses and the approval of the 
President. In cases of disorderly conduct and disturbing the proceed- 
ings of one House of Congress, the offenders ought to be punished. But 
when and how the party is to be tried and what punishment ts to be 
imposed should be provided for by law; and if this is not done, the 
proceedings are unauthorized and stand upon the same ground as the 
doings of these roaming committees. We are for a government of laws, 
and not of the will of any one man or body of men. This is part of the 
creed of the democracy. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from .the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

8. 2834. An act to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii; and 

S. 4606. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and 
Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. 

The message also announced that the House further insisted 
on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10813) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
= following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 10166. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10380. An act adjusting the grades and ratings of the 
Naval Academy Band. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS (8. DOC. NO. 183) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation pertaining to the existing appro- 
priations of the Department of Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

OLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY (8. DOC. 

NO. 182) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting an 
estimate of appropriation submitted by the War Department to 
pay claims for damages to privately owned property, in the sum 
of $734.85, which have been considered and adjusted under the 
provisions of law, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the United 
Irish Societies, of Chicago, Ill., protesting against the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty for the limitation and reduction of naval 
armament, signed in London on April 22, 1930, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cheyenne, Wyo., favoring the passage of 
legislation increasing the pay of the military and naval forces 
of the United States, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


FULL-TIME HEALTH UNITS IN LOUISIANA 


Mr. RANSDELL presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF LOUISIANA EXPRESSING 
APPRECIATION TO THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, THR 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, AND THE LOUISIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
FOR THEIR EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE OF 
THE STATE 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 14, by Doctor Drouin 


Whereas the financial assistance and the cooperation of the United 
States Public Health Service and the Rockefeller Foundation with the 
Louisiana State Board of Health there have been established and main- 
tained a number of full-time health units in the parishes of the State 
of Louisiana; and 

Whereas through the activities of said health units modern methods 
of disease prevention and other practical measures for the conservation 
of the health of the people throughout the State have been put into 
effect ; and 

Whereas this educational and demonstration work has been of great 
value to the people of the State of Louisiana and has been the means 
of preventing many cases of disabling illness; and 

Whereas the prevention of disease and the conservation of the health 
of the people is one of the first duties of a State and the Nation; and 

Whereas when the health record of the individual State is improved 
the national health record is favorably affected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate conourring), 
That the appreciation of the citizens of Louisiana for work already 


193 


done through the aid and cooperation of these agencies be expressed 
and the desire for their continued assistance be made known through 
the Legislature of Louisiana; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Congress and the President of the United States | 


of America be memorialized to effect passage of legislation placing the 
financial assistance and the cooperation of the 
Health Service on a permanent and more liberal basis to the end that 
all States so desiring may be aided in the establishment 
health service for the more adequate protection of the urban and rural 
population throughout the Nation ; be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to each Representative of the State 


of Louisiana in the United States Congress, and to the United States 
' 


Public Health Service, and to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Adopted by the house of representatives and concurred in by the 
senate June 12, 1930. 
J. MARTIAN HAMLEY, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


NATIONAL 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a copy of the act, originally intro- 
duced by me, to create a Natioaal Institute of Health. 

There being no objection, the act was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


{Public, No. 251, Seventy-first Congress] 
(8. 1171) 

An act to establish and operate a National Institute of Health, to create 
a system of fellowships in said institute, and to authorize the Govern 
ment to accept donations for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, 
and cure of disease affecting human beings, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public 

Heaith Service shall hereafter be known as the National Institute of 

Health, and all laws, authorizations, and appropriations pertaining to 

the Hygienic Laboratory shall hereafter be applicable for the operation 

and maintenance of the National Institute of Health. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to utilize the site now occupied by the 


Hygienic Laboratory and the land adjacent thereto owned by the Gov- | 


ernment and available for this purpose, or when funds are available 
therefor, to acquire sites by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, in 


or near the District of Columbia, and to erect thereon and to furnish | 
and equip suitable and adequate buildings for the use of such institute. | 


In the administration and operation of this institute the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall select persons who show unusual aptitude in science. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for and equipment of additional 
buildings at the present Laboratory of the Public 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
behalf of the United States gifts made unconditionally by will or 
otherwise for study, investigation, and research in the fundamental 
probiems of the diseases of man and matters pertaining thereto, and 
for the acquisition of grounds or for the erection, equipment, 
maintenance of buildings and premises: Provided, That conditional 
gifts may be accepted if recommended by the Surgeon General and 
the National Advisory Health Council. Any such gifts shall be held 
in trusts and shall be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
securities of the United States, and the principal or income thereof 
shall be expended by the Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the purposes indicated in this 
subject to the same examination and andit 
priations made for the Public Health Service by Congress. Donations 
of $500,000 or over in aid of research will be acknowledged perma- 
nently by the establishment within the institute of suitable memo- 
rials to the donors. 
Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to establish and maintain 
fellowships in the National Institute of Health, from funds donated 
for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. Individual scientists, other than commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service, designated by the Surgeon General to receive 
fellowships may be appointed for duty in the National Institute of 
Health established by this act. During the period of such fellowship 
these appointees shall hold appointments under regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be subject to admin- 
istrative regulations for the conduct of the Public Health Service. 
Scientists so selected may likewise be designated for the prosecution of 
investigations in other localities and institutions in this and 
countries during the term of their fellowships. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation of 
the Surgeon General, is authorized (1) to designate the titles and 
fix the compensation of the necessary scientific personnel under regu- 
lations approved by the President; (2) in aceordance with the civil 
service laws to appoint, and in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, and amendments thereto, to fix the compensation of such 


construction 
Hygienic 


accept on 


and 


act, 


other 
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of full-time | 


| to be utilized in connection with such observance, 
| purposes, reported it without amendment. 


Health | 


The Surgeon General, with the approval of the | 
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clerical and other assistants; and (3) to make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for personal services and rent at the seat of 
government, for books of reference, periodicals, and exhibits, and for 
printing and binding) as he deems necessary for the proper administra- 
tion of such institution 

Sec. 5. The facilities of the institute shall from 

bona fide health authorities of States, 
municipalities for purposes of instruction and investigation. 

Sec. 6. That hereafter the Director of the National Institute of 
Health while so serving shall have the rank and shall receive the pay 
and allowances of a medical director of the Public Health Service. 

Approved, May 26, 1930. 


time to time be 


made available to counties, or 


REPORTS OF 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11145) to increase the 
authorization for an appropriation for the expenses of the sixth 
session of the Permanent International Association of Road Con- 
gresses to be held in the District of Columbia in October, 1930, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 306) establishing a 


COMMITTEES 


| commission for the participation of the United States in the 
| observance of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding 


of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, authorizing an appropriation 


and for other 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 10376. An act to extend the times 
completing the construction of a bridge 
River at or near Kansas City, Kans. (Rept. No. 1006) ; and 

H. R. 10461. An act authorizing Royce Kershaw, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Coosa River at or near Gilberts 
Ferry, about 8 miles southwest of Gadsden, in Etowah County, 
Ala. (Rept. No. 1046). 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R.531. An act for the relief of 
1007); and 

H. R. 919. An act for the 
Kearney (Rept. No. 1010). 

Mr. BLACK also, from the Committee on Claims, to 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of C. B. Smith 
1008) ; 

H.R. 913. An act for the relief of Belle Clopton 
1009) : and 

H. R. 2170. An act for the relief of Clyde Cornish (Rept. No. 
1011). 

Mr. BLACK also, from the Committee on Claims, to 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 320. An act for the relief of Haskins & Sells 


for commencing and 
across the Missouri 


John Maika (Rept. No. 


relief of the father of Catharine 
which 
with 


(Rept. No. 


(Rept. No. 


which 
with- 


(Rept. No. 


| 1012) ; 


H. R. 
1013) ; 
H. R. 


597. An act for the relief of M. L. Willis (Rept. No. 


864. An act for the relief of W. P. Thompson (Rept. No. 


as provided for appro- | 1014) ; 


H. R. 1058. 
1015) ; 

H. R. 1066. At 
1016) ; 

H. R. 
1017) ; 

H. R. 1712. An act for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Gussin 
(Rept. No. 1018) ; 

H. R. 1717. An act for the relief of F. G., 
1019) ; 

H.R. 6243. 
1020) ; 

H. R. 6537. At 
No. 1021): 

Hi. R. 6718. Ar 
No, 1022) > 

H. R. 7068. Ar 
No. 1023) ; 

H. R. 9246. An act to reimburse Lieut. Col. Frank J. Killilea 
(Rept. No. 1024) ; and 

H. R. 11088. An act for the refund of money erroneously col- 
lected from Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, W. Va. (Rept. 
No, 1025). 


An act for the relief of Jesse A. Frost (Rept. No. 


act for the relief of Evelyn Harris (Rept. No. 


1174. An act for the relief of A. N. Worstell (Rept. No. 


Baum (Rept. No. 


An act for the relief of A. E. Bickley (Rept. No. 


act for the relief of Prentice O’Rear (Repi. 


act for the relief of Michael J. Bauman (Rept. 


act for the relief of Fred Schwarz, jr. (Rept. 
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sition for military 
gomery, State of Alabama, 
Field, reported it 


for use as an addition to Maxwell 
without amendment and submitted a report 


(No. 1087) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were | 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
umendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R.334. An act for the relief of Samuel Gettinger and 
larry Pomerantz (Rept. No. 1026) ; 

Hi. R. 1724. An act for the relief of Margaret Lemley (Rept. 
No. 1027); 

Hi. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Fernando Montilla (Rept. 
No. 1028) ; 

H.R. 3889. An act for the relief of Albert A. Inman (Rept. 
No, 1020) ; 

H. R. 3891. An act for the relief of Harry Martin (Rept. No. 
1080) : 

H. . 4161. An act for the relief of Isaac Fink (Rept. No. 
1031) ; 


H.R. 7027. An act for the relief of Paul Franz, torpedoman, 
third class, United States Navy (Rept. No. 1082); and 

H. R. 8491. An act for the relief of Bryan Sparks and L. V. 
Hahn (Rept. No, 1033). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9990) 
for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Mon- 
tana, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 1084) thereon. 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3222) for the relief of the 
State of Vermont, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1085) thereon. 

Mr. BROCK, from 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6340) to authorize an appro- 
priation for construction at the Mountain Branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, 
Tenn., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1086) thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8159) to authorize appro- 
priation for construction at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y.; Fort Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga.; and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1038) thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 


out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 


I. R. 704. An act to grant relief to those States which brought | to convey certain lands to the city of Duluth, Minn., for park 


State-owned 
No. 1041); 
H. R. 2021. An act to authorize the establishment of boundary 
lines for the March Field Military Reservation, Calif. (Rept. 
No. 1039): 
H. R. 2755. 


Corps of the Regular Army (Rept. No. 1040) ; 


property into the Federal service in 1917 (Rept. 


Hi. R. 6264. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to donate | 


a bronze cannon to the town of Avon, Mass. (Rept. No, 1042) ; 
H. R. 6871. An act to amend the acts of March 12, 1926, and 


March 30, 1928, authorizing the sale of the Jackson Barracks | 


Military Reservation, La., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1043); 


H. R. 9280. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant | 


a right of way for street purposes upon and across the Holabird 
Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, in the State of 
Maryland (Rept. No. 1044); and 

H. R. 11405. An act to amend an act approved February 25, 
1929, entitled “An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes ” (Rept. No. 1045). 

Mr. REED also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon : 

8S. 1608. A bill to provide for the exchange of lands of the 
United States in the Philippine Islands for lands of the Philip- 
pine government (Rept. No. 1055) ; and 
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Mr. BLACK also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to | 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7638) to authorize the acqui- | 
purposes of land in the county of Mont- | 


the Committee on Military Affairs, to | 


An act to increase the efficiency of the Veterinary 
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H. R. 1696. An act for the relief of Lieut. Timothy J. Mulcahy, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 1049) ; 

H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Parker (Rept. 
No. 1050) ; and 

H. R. 6416. An act for the relief of Myrtle M. Hitzing (Rept. 
No. 1051). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 


S. 4515. A bill to commemorate the Battle of Helena, Ark. 


| (Rept. No. 1052) ; and 


H. R. 12263. An act to authorize the acquisition of 1,000 acres 


| of land, more or less, for aerial bombing range purposes at Kelly 


Field, Tex., and in settlement of certain damage claims (Rept. 


| No. 1053). 


Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4248) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to convey the Fort Griswold tract to the State of Con- 
necticut, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1056) thereon. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day, June 19, 1930, that committee presented to 


| the President of the United States the enrolled joint resolution 


(S. J. Res. 190) authorizing the Postmaster General to accept 

the bid of the Mississippi Shipping Co. to carry mail between 

United States Gulf ports and the east coast of South America, 
REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
the nomination of sundry officers in the Army, which were placed 


on the Executive Calendar. 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the nomination of Louis H. Breuer, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney, eastern district of Missouri, which was placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 4782) for the relief of Thomas F. Cooney (with ac- 


! ; : i : | companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- | 


By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 
A bill (8S. 4733) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 


purposes ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 4734) to authorize the conversion of the war-risk 
term insurance of William R. Wold, deceased; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4735) to increase the salary of the Commissioner 
of Customs; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 194) authorizing and directing 
the Comptroller General of the United States to reopen, adjust, 
and settle the accounts of the city of Baltimore for advances 
made by the city in 1863 for the construction of works of de- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

MERGER OF GEORGETOWN AND WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT COMPANIES 

Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 4066) 
to authorize the merger of the Georgetown Gaslight Co. with 
and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 
ST. ANDREW’S BAY, FLA. 


Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLercuer) submitted an amend- 


ment intended to be proposed by Mr. Ftercuer to House bill 
11781, the river and harbor authorization bill, which was or- 


8. 4683. A bill to authorize the sale of all of the right, title, dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


interest, and estate of the United States of America in and to | 


certain lands in the State of Michigan (Rept. No. 1054). 
Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 


were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 


out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 
H. R. 1509. An act for the relief of Maude L. 
No. 1047); 


H. R. 1510. An act for the relief of Thomas T. Grimsley (Rept. 
No. 1048) ; 





NEW ROCHELLE AND TARRYTOWN HARBORS, N. Y. 
Mr. WAGNER submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authori- 
zation bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 


Duborg (Rept. printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 


i priate $281,305 for the acquisition of additional land in the 


1930 


vicinity of and for use in connection with the present military 
reservation at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
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in accordance with the provi- | 
sions of the act approved June 17, 1980, fiscal year 1931, to re- | 


| 


. . . i 
main available until expended, intended to be proposed by him | 


to House bill 12902, the second deficiency appropriation bill, 


which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and | 


ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CARAWAY submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$1,000 to Charles L. Watkins for extra services rendered as 
parliamentarian for the Senate during the consideration of the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. With debate upon this subject, I am com- 
pelled to object and call for the regular order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I want to apologize to the 
Senator from California. When I brought up the matter L had 
hoped it would be acted upon without any discussion, It was 


| not my intention to interject a debate on it. 


tariff bill, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12902, | 


the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. FESS submitted an amendment proposing to pay to 
John C. Crockett and Harvey A. Welsh $500 each for extra serv- 
ices rendered the Senate during the consideration of the tariff 
bill, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12902, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSBE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

H. R. 10166. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10880. An act adjusting the grades and ratings of the 
Naval Academy Band. 


REMOVAL OF DIAL TELEPHONES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business and recog- 
nizes the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Guienn]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois | 
yield to me? 

Mr. GLENN. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A few days ago I offered a resolution con- 
cerning the removal of dial telephones from the Senate wing 
of the Capitol and the Senate Office Building. At the time of | 
its introduction the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 





wished to study it before action was taken upon it, so the 
matter has gone over until to-day. I have just conferred with 
the Senator from Virginia and I believe he is opposed to the 
resolution as I introduced it. However, I feel that it would be 
less objectionable to him, although he probably then would not | 
be in favor of it, if the words in line 5, “ or in the Senate wing 
of the United States Capitol,” were stricken out. That would 
mean, as the resolution would then provide, that it would be ap- 
plicable only to the Senate Office Building and not to the 
Capitol. In other words, the dial telephones would be taken 
out of the Senate wing of the Capitol and from all offices in the 
Senate Office Building except where Senators requested that the 
dial telephones remain. If it is in order, may I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator is asking unani- 
mous consent for that purpose? 





Mr. TYDINGS. I am. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I fear that by | 
the adoption of a resolution on this subject we are apt to get 
into a state of confusion which will result in even worse service 
than we have experienced in the past and at present. I think 
I shall object for the present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold the 
objection just a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My reason for pressing the resolution at this 
time is that unless action is taken before Saturday my under- 
standing is the telephone company will be required to go all 





| self. 


| the resolution. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen 
ator from Illinois I want to make this single observation. I 
have such an aversion to appearing singular and queer that I 
hesitated to introduce the resolution which was passed 30 days 
ago by the Senate. The affirmative response to that resolution 
with the greatest spontaneity and witheut hesitation has been 
evidenced by a great number of letters and telegrams from all 
over the country, from Los Angeles, Calif., to points up 
Maine, commending the Senate for passing the resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, 
Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not desire to impinge further on 
the time of the unfinished business, but I hope the Senator from 
Maryland will press his resolution. The fact is that the dial or 
automatic exchanges are installed in the city and will be further 
installed. It does seem to me that individual Senators should 
have the privilege of having dial telephones if they desire them, 
So far as I am personally concerned I would rather dial my 
own telephone and get the number within a minute or less than 


in 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 


to wait while the operators in the House Office Building act 


on my call, because since they have been put in they would 
have to dial my calls, which obviously with the present force is 
going to take a long time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall press the resolution at the first op- 
portunity. All that it does is to give each Senator the option 


| to have the dial telephone if he wishes. 


Mr. GLASS. It puts each Senator to the trouble of notifying 
the Telephone Co. that he wants the dial telephone to remain. 
Every Senator had the opportunity to vote against the resolu- 
tion. 

Responding to what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fort 
LETTE] said, I would prefer not to take lessons in algebraic 
figures any longer. I had a distaste for that when I was in 
school and I would rather get a direct connection than to get 
half a dozen misconnections, as has been the case recently. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
Let us get away from telephones. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, if the 
will yield to me I will then be in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
nois yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GLENN, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to find fault with anybody who 
does not want the dial telephone. I would rather have it my 
I think it is a more modern method of telephoning. It 
seems to me when we try to have them removed we are stand 
ing in the way of human progress. It is true the Senate passed 
I did not know anything about it until after 
it was passed. I th'nk most Senators did not know about it. 
If they know about it and the Senate wants it, I can live under 


the regular order. 


Senator from Tllinois 


Senator from Iili- 


| the old system, but I believe the Senate makes itself ridiculous 
| and stands in the way of what is modern improvement. 


through the Senate Office Building and remove the dial tele- | 


phones at considerable expense and inconvenience. 
thermore say that this morning at least half a dozen Senators 
have come to me and asked me to press the resolution, stating 
that they do not want to have the dial telephones removed. 
for those reasons, after talking with the telephone company as 
well, that I have ventured to press the resolution at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to the reso- 
lution in the form in which it was presented, and very likely I 
should oppose it in any form. The Senate has directed that the 
dial telephones be taken out. The telephone company has had 
30 days within which to comply with that request. This is a 
resolution which requires each individual Senator practically to 
serve notice on the telephone company whether he wants to 
have the dial telephone in his office or to be removed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Illinois has the floor. 


May I fur- | 
| that those Senators who want 


It is | 


If the Senate wants to do it after it is informed on the sub 
ject, certainly I am willing to abide by the result of the opinion 
of the majority; but the fact that the resolution passed unani- 
mously does not mean that it expressed the unanimous senti 
ment of the Senate. If I had been here or had my attention 
ealled to it I would at least have voted against it. I am told 
the newest kind of telephone, 
the one that is im now, can have it unless the Senate Insists on 
the resolution that was passe. IL am told that to-morrow is 
the last of the 30 days allowed under the resolution, and that 
to-morrow the telephones must go out no matter whether we 
want them or not. 

Personally, I think it is unfortunate that the Senator from 
Virginia did not study algebra when he went to school. I did 
I think I mastered algebra. For the sake of those who have not 
studied algebra, let them have the old system: but let those of 
us who studied it and are educated and ‘who know algebra have 
the newest and most modern system. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Hlinois 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky’ 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. In this connection I want to say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I voted for the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] because I then felt 


like many other Senators did, and I rather resented the neces- 
sity of having to go through the trouble of dialing a number; 
but since they have been in the office and I have learned a 
little more about them, and have learned the connection they 
have with other similar telephones all over the city and all 
over the United States, I am frank to say that I would not have 
voted for the resolution if I had had that experience at the 
time it was offered. 


Certainly, it seems to me, if we have found we have made a 
mistake, that we ought at least to give Senators an opportunity 
to vote to modify the rigor of the resolution, which goes into 
effect on Saturday and requires the Sergeant at Arms to have 
the dials taken out, even though 75 per cent of the Members of 
the Senate might be willing that they should remain. I hope 
that my good friend from Virginia will not object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was just going to remark that 
it appears to me that the officials of the telephone company 
have been quite effective in teaching lessons in algebra. They 
have been engaged throughout the Senate Office Building 
ever since the resolution was adopted by the Senate. They 


sv) 


have been personally interviewing Senators and interviewing 


Senators’ secretaries as to what their preference is in the mat- 
ter I am not going to be persistent about it; I can take my 
lessons in algebra and in Chinese puzzies along with other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and, perhaps, I shall not at some other time 
object to considering the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order has been 
demanded, which the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLenNn] is entitled to 
the floor. The Chair will hold that if the Senator yields for 
unything more than a question he yields the floor. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator front Illinois 
vield to his colleague? 

Mr. GLENN. In view of the statement of the Chair, I do 


is 


| 


not yield for any remarks; but I will yield to my colleague, | 


who, | understand, desires to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a qnorum be- 
ing suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


La Follette 




















































































































Allen George 
Asiiurst Gillett 
sarkley Giass 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Greene 
Borah Ilale 
Bratton Harris 
Brock Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hayden 
Connally Hebert 
Copeland Heflin 
Couzens Howell 
Culting Johnson 
Dale Jones 
Deneen Kean 
Dill Kendrick 
Fess Keyes 
The PRESIDING 




















OFFICER. 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
MESSAGE FROM 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 


Eighty 


THE 


HOUSE 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tramme!) 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Senators having an- 




























































































A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4722) creating the Great Lakes 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said commission and its 


successors to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across | 


the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7997) authoriz- 
ing the purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of additional 
land for the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to 
each of the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 38619. An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commission ; 
and 

S. 4017. An act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining 
to certain War Department contracts by repealing the expira- 
tion date of that act. 


| 
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The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10919) for the 
relief of certain officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for 
Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, 
while in the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
Government funds and/or personal property by reason of theft, 
warlike conditions, catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other 
causes ; requested a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Tempxe, Mr. 
MaRrTIN, and Mr. LinrHicum were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamentary Union; and 

H. J. Res. 353, Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
and report, by a committee to be appointed by the President, 
with reference to the representation at and participation in the 
Chicago world’s fair centennial celebration, known as the 
Century of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Government 
of the United States and its various departments and activities. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On June 13, 1930: 

8. 2836. An act to admit to the United States Chinese wives 
of certain American citizens: 

S. 4085. An act to authorize the use of a right of way by the 
United States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins 
National Monument in connection with the San Carlos irriga- 
tion project; 

S$. 4169. An act to add certain lands to the Zion 
Park in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; 

8.4170. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other 
purposes ; 

8. 4203. An act to amend the act approved February 12, 1929, 
authorizing the payment of interest on certain funds held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes; and 

8.4318. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to permit 
taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under 
the reclamation act,” approved April 21, 1928, so as to include 
ceded lands under Indian irrigation projects. 

On June 14, 1930: 

8S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide for the naming of 
a prominent mountain or peak within the boundaries of Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Hielson. 

On June 17, 1930: 

S. 3298. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Evansville, Ind. ; 

S. 3386. An act giving the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 
February 12, 1929; 

S. 3466. An act to legalize the water pipe line constructed by 
the Searcy Water Co. under the Little Red River near the town 
of Searcy, Ark.; 

S. 3868. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Lamar 
Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
across the West Pear! River at or near Talisheek, La. ; 

S. 3898. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of 
waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith ; 

8.3965. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
an easement to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St. Charles 
rifle range, St. Louis County, Mo.; 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, maintenance, and 
use of a banking house upon the United States military reserva- 
tion at Fort Lewis, Wash.; and 

S$. 4175. An act to legalize a bridge across Duck River, on the 
Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville in Hickman County, 
Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the exist- 
ing steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road. 

On June 18, 1930: 

S. 1268. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at 
or near Vincennes, Ind. ; 


National 


1930 


S. 1458. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 
S$. 3810. An act to provide for the commemoration of the ter- 


mination of the War between the States at Appomattox Court | 


House, Va.; 

S$. 4157. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Chatta- 
nooga, Hamilton County, Tenn. ; 


S. 4196. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, and | 


operation of a bridge across the St. Francis River in Craighead 
County, Ark. ; 

S$. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
by and through the State Highway Commission of Kentucky or 
the successors of said commission, to acquire, construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or across bound- 
ary-line streams of Kentucky ; 

S. 4585. An act authorizing the State of Florida, through its 
highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River near Free- 
port, Fla.; and 

S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to William Jennings Bryan. 

On June 19, 1930: 

S. 969. An act for the relief of Edna B. Erskine; 

Ss 


. 1469. An act to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, 


N, Mex.; 
S. 2371. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 


tional justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ; 


justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia ; 


S. 3970. An act authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to ex- } 


tend the Natural History Building and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4283. An 
of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. 
HENRY CLAY—ADDRESS 


Mr. HARRISON. 


BY HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, OF KENTUCKY 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very eloquent and interesting 
address delivered by Hon. Virgil Chapman, a former Repre- 


sentative in Congress from the Ashland district, of Kentucky, at 


the unveiling of a statue of Henry Clay, in Statuary Hall, in the | 


Capitol Building, in Washington, on March 3, 1929. 

There being no objection, the address was crdered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY LION. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, OF KENTUCKY 

Mr. Chairman, Doctor McVey, Doctor Hutchins, my fellow citizens 
of Kentucky, ladies and gentlemen, Oliver Cromwell said to a portrait 
painter: “Paint me as I am; leave out not one wrinkle, scar, or 
blemish, at your peril.” This is no occasion for fulsome eulogy or ex- 
travagant panegyric. 
the character and an estimate of the place in history of the man whom 
we memorialize to-day. 

HIS YOUTH AND BARLY CAREER 

Henry Clay was born amidst the stirring scenes of revolution, a 
few months after his great compatriot, Thomas Jefferson, had written 
the Declaration of Independence. The place of his nativity was 
“The Slashes” of Hanover, in the home county of the forest-born 
Demosthenes, Patrick Henry, whose clarion voice was as a bugle call 


to arms and whose inspired eloquence fired every patriot’s heart. 


That other great Virginian, George Washington, was translating into | 


armed force the sentiments which Jefferson had written in the study 
and Henry had thundered in the forum. Clay’s plastic mind, like 
wax to receive and like marble to retain, absorbed its 
most enduring impressions in that environment of 
and love of liberty. 

At an early age it was his good fortune to become the amanuensis 
of the illustrious George Wythe, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 


patriotic fervor 


pendence, member of the Constitutional Convention, first professor of | 


law in America, preceptor of Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, St. 
George Tucker, Edmund Randolph, and John Marshall. The great 
chancellor's office at Richmond was visited not only by his eminent 
pupils but also by such other friends as Patrick Henry, George Mason, 
and George Washington. Thus the “Mill Boy of the Slashes,” al- 
though deprived by circumstances of the privilege of acquiring an 
academic education, was afforded an excellent opportunity to improve 
the talents with which nature had lavishly endowed him, 
young American ever availed himself more completely of 
golden opportunity. 

We see him at the age of 20 crossing the mountains to Lexington, 
intellectual center of the new State of Kentucky, and appearing at the 
bar, as he afterwards said, “ without patrons, without the favor or 
countenance of the great or opulent, without the means of paying my 
weekly board.” That was an exceptionally strong bar, boasting such 
beacon lights of jurisprudence as George Nicholas, Joseph Hamilton 


and no 
such a 
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| vitriolic utterances ever resounded through these corridors 


act ratifying and confirming the title of the State | 


to be | 


Rather is it proper to attempt an appraisal of | 


| hearted hero of New Orleans. So 


earliest and | 


| paid him this tribute: 
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Daviess, and the elder John Breckinridge, collaborator with the Sage 
of Monticello in drafting the famous Kentucky Resolutions of 1708, 
and Attorney General in the Cabinet of President Jefferson 
Following the first dangerous Federal aggression, the enactment of 
the alien and sedition laws, threatening the life of the new-born Repub 
lic, Henry Clay, barely of voting age, denounced those hated laws with 
such scorching invective that “indignation came like a dark 
upon every The flame that burned in his own heart 
caught up in every other.” After that 


shadow 
countenance. 


and lighted 


was 


speech inveighing 


| against Federal encroachments upon the reserved rights of the States 


Clay's reputation as an orator was established, and 
income from 
money became a reality. 

That such a brilliant bar and among such a brave and 
generous people would open the door to a political career for a youth 
of his personality, character, and attainments was inevitable. At 29 
Kentucky's adopted fair-haired son was commissioned a Member of the 
Federal Senate. At 34 he entered the House of Representatives, nreet 
ing then in this historic Hall, the theater of many 
forensic conquests. The young 
was for a leader who could 
the most vituperative 


his vision of an 


his profession of a year in Virginia 


hundred pounds a 


success at 


of his most brilliant 
The need 
Roanoke, 
invective whose 
“Tt must 
floor or on 


war party 
vanquish in 
and 


ascendant 
the 
master of 


was 
debate 
greatest 


Sage of 


orator 


be,” said one, “a man who can meet John Randolph on th 
the field, for he may have to do both.” 
“Harry of the West 
Member of 
Speaker Champ Clark 
Speakers.” 


All eyes were turned to young 
He was chosen to the Speakership the day he 
the Ilouse, an 
described 


became a unprecedented 


“the 


and 
renowned of all 


distinction, 


him as most 


THE PARTY LEADER AND GREAT ORATOR 

Mr. Clay’s election to the Speakership in 1811 marked the real be- 
ginning of the great career as a national political leader which ended 
only with his death 41 years afterward. That period was the golden 
age of American parliamentary history, and Webster, Calhoun, Benton, 
and Clay would have adorned any deliberative body ever assembled in 
the world. The only President during that epoch whose name 
in history as large and resplendent as their names was “ Old Hickory 
Jackson, whose heroic figure in bronze stands as a mute witness to-day 
to the unveiling of this statue of the greatest 
his great political antagonists 

In grim determination and inflexible 
Mr. Clay did not equal the invincible old man in White House 
In close reasoning and inexorable logic, Calboun*was his superior. 
In profound learning and classic diction his speeches were excelled by 
those of Webster, the majestic of whose sublime rhetoric anl 
the grandeur of whose glowing perorations have been surpassed, if 
at all, in no speeches save those of Burke, among all in the English 
tongue. Yet as an intrepid and inspiring party 
sourceful and redoubtable parliamentary leader, as a 
charming personality, as a brilliant and versatile orator, 
all, Henry Clay has had no equal in the annals of America. 

Without the advantage of power 


looms 


and most formidable of 


will, strong though he was, 


the 


sweep 


chieftain, as a re 
magnetic and 
taken all in 
and patronage, 


throughout most 


of half a century he was the master and idol of his party, and his 


only equal in popular affection was the picturesque, indomitable, lion- 
remarkable was Mr. 
ality that one eulogist said of him that he was able— 


Clay's person- 
“To cast off his friends, as the huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back.’ 


around his stately 
his classic features, catch the gleam of his eagle eye, thrill to the 
silvery tones of his mellifiuous voice, and unswervingly follow his 
standard even as the soldiers of France followed the white plume of 
Henry of Navarre. To them his battles were at once a crusade and a 
feast. They fought, as he did, with 
rallying tunes as— 


They would rally form, draw inspiration from 


visors open, marching to such 
“Oh, we'll sing a Henry Clay song by night, 
And beat his foes by day.” 

Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, who knew him intimately, 
had bestowed on him a personal presence and bearing as 
as any mortal ever possessed.” Calhoun once sald: “I 
Clay. I wouldn't speak to him, but, by God! I love him.’ 
M. Johnson, hero of the Thames, ardent supporter of “ Old 


“ God 
impressive 
don't like 

Richard 
Hickory,’ 
“Every spot of ground Henry Clay touches he 
immortalizes." Gen. John C. Breckinridge, great Democrat, and 
cessor to Clay as the idol of Kentucky, declared: “As a leader in a 
deliberative body Mr. Clay had no equal in America. !n him, Intellect, 


said ; 


suc 


| person, eloquence, and courage united to form a character fit to com- 


mand.” 


father: 
“ > > 


Appropriately descriptive of him is Hamlet's tribute to his 
What a grace was seated on this 
>. . . > . 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command 
> * - > 
A combination and a form indeed 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 


To give the world assurance of a map.’ 


brow ; 
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His voice, flexible and melodious, possessed, we are told by his con- 
temporaries, the tone qualities of a pipe organ. So magica] was the 
power of that voice that his ancient enemy, brilliant and eccentric 
old Randolph of Roanoke, with whom he had fought a bloodless duel, 
and who is reported to bave requested that he be buried with bis face 
turned toward t west in order that he might watch Clay of Ken- 
tucky, the last time he visited this Capitol, asked that he be carried 
to tl Senate mber, where, feeble almost unto death, he cried: 
“lift me up! Lift me up! I came here to hear that voice again.” 
Then tho two sages, erstwhile mortal foes, clasped in friendly grasp 
‘ » other ind and gazed through a mist of tears into each other's 
< nance, exemplifying the truth that— 

‘The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 

he orator was greater than the oration. No adequate conception of 
the power of his speeches can be gained by their perusal. To those 
wl would measure his oratory by the standard of his reported ad- 
dres we should say, as did Aischines to one who had only read 
Demosthenes On the Crown, “ You should have heard the lion himself.” 
In the Sage of AShland nature mixed in almost perfect proportion the 
elements that constitute the truly great orator. With his scintillat- 
ing intellect, pure patriotism, physical, mental, and moral courage, 
inasterful personality, imperious nature, superb histrionic ability, grace 
and naturalness of gesture, marvelous voice, and consummate mastery 
of crowd psychology, he was great before any audience, popular or 
deliberative. He could 

“se * * talk with crowds and keep his virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lost the common teuch.” 

A born leader, he was the Prince Rupert of debate, the Chevalier de 
Bayard of the forum. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMAN 

Henry Clay's fame is based not only on his eloquence as an orator 
and his brilliancy as a party chieftain but also on the greatness of his 


achievements in the fleld of constructive statesmanship. Probably none 


of his compeers equaled him in prophetic vision of the expanding 
majesty of this Republic; none left as imposing and enduring monu- 
ments in the form of national legislation. “ He exercised this influ- 
enc siys one writer, “not as an originator of system, but as an 
urranger and as a leader of political forces.” 

For him absolute fixity of mind and unyielding consistency—“ The 
hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen, philosophers, and 
divines "—can not be claimed. In the titanic battle over the United 
States Bank he was embarrassed as its chief defender by the record 
of his speech 20 years before, probably the ablest argument ever uttered 
gauinst the recharter of the bank, but impartial history concedes the 
honesty of his convictions, the purity of his motives, and the integrity 
of his purpose 

Like most great statesmen, he was not only ambitious but also 
was a practical politician, and that is not a term of opprobrium, but 
one of honor. His most fatal mistake of judgment, as he afterwards 
recognized, was the acceptance of the premiership in John Quincy 


Adams's administration. That prevented the realization of his laudable 


and justifiable aspiration to be President of the United States. The 
charge that his appointment was the result of a bargain for Ken 
tucky’s support of Adams is universally branded as a calumny. Sin- 
cere and vibrant were the words of Mr. Adams himself, spoken at 
Maysville, Ky., in 1843: “As I expect shortly to appear before my 
God, to answer for the conduct of my whole life, should those charges 
have found their way to the throne of eternal justice, I will, in the 


presence of Omnipotence, pronounce them false.” After the sunlight 
truth had dissipated the storm clouds of partisan hatred, Mr. Clay 
was exculpated even by most of his bitterest political enemies. The 
retraction of the groundless charge by its author, George Kramer, and 
the irrefutable testimony of Benton, Blair, Van Buren, General Lafay- 
ette, and a host of other qualified support the verdict of 
that Henry Clay a noble-hearted, virtuous statesman of 
impeccable honesty and unsullied honor. 

In his every utterance and every 


and grandeur of America’s destiny. 


ot 


witnesses 
history was 
deed he visualized the splendor 
At 34 he was the dashing, fiery, 
intrepid leader of the so-called younger element that forced the admin- 
istration into the Second War with England, which resulted, to use 
his words, in giving our country “ respectability and character abroad, 
security and confidence at home.” He became the principal advocate 
of internal improvements, the chief apostle of the American system. 
His reconciliation of Jackson and Calhoun to his compromise tariff of 
1833 averted the horror of internecine strife and postponed for nearly 
three decades the tragedy of the War between the States. 

While not the author, as is generally stated, of the Missouri com- 
promise, which was initiated in the Senate, had it not been for his wise 
leadership and sagacious rulings as Speaker of the House, it would not 
have become a law. There was no grander act in the drama of his life 
than his fight for the compromise of 1850. Ominous clouds hovered 
close. Feeling that it was his last service to his country, he spoke with 
all the fervor of a soul that ardently loved both North and South and 
devoutly hoped for peace. His burning eloquence, pathos mingled with 








magnificence, was a voice from the brink of eternity. “ Without any 
earthly object of ambition before me,” he said, “I am here expecting 
soon to go hence, and owing no responsibility, but that which I owe to 
my own conscience and to God.” Never was a more impressive scene 
enacted in this Capitol than when in the old Senate Chamber he made 
his great speech of February 5 and 6, 1850, pleading with “ thoughts 
that breathed and words that burned,” appealing with all the emotion 
of his fast ebbing life for peace and concord and union, and when he 
had finished men and women pressed around him, grasped his hand, 
and kissed his tear-stained cheeks. 


DEVOTION TO THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY 


The master passion of Henry Clay's life was love of freedom. His 
eloquence reached its sublimest heights in this historic Hall as he 
pleaded for recognition of the South American Republics in their struggle 
for liberation from the galling yoke of Spanish tyranny. Simon Bolivar, 
the great Colombian liberator, had those speeches translated into the 
Spanish language and read at the head of the embattled hosts of free- 
dom in the South American revolution. By act of the American Con- 
gress the people of the United States soon will present to the people of 
Venezuela a magnificent statue of Henry Clay in Caracas, the native 
city of the great Bolivar. The name of Henry Clay is inscribed in the 
pantheon of immortality as the father of Pan Americanism and en- 
shrined in the hearts of those who love liberty throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Of the great man Sergeant Prentiss truly said: “ His civic 
laurels will not yield in splendor to the brightest chaplet 
bloomed upon a warrior’s brow.” 


that ever 


HIS HUMAN QUALITIES 


Henry Clay was one of the most human of all the human beings that 
ever lived. Always the center of the storm, to his friends he appeared 
as a demigod; to his enemies as a demagogue. He was as bold as a 
lion; as tender-hearted as a little child. Impetuous and domineering, 
he was at times ill-tempered and vindictive. Naturally he became em- 
bittered when he believed he had been betrayed by those in whose 
friendship he had reposed implicit trust. It seemed that the Whig 
Party denied him the presidential nomination invariably in years when 
any Whig could win and placed its banner in his hands at times when 
party victory was impossible. Gov. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, in his 
delightful Seven Decades of the Union, described a scene in a Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue hotel when the news of General Harrison’s nomination 
was conveyed to Mr. Clay, who passionately exclaimed: “ Would to God 
there were two Henry Clays. One of them would make the other Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Withal he was generous and magnanimous, as evidenced by his con- 
sent to the appointment of his old friend, John J. Crittenden, to the 


| Cabinet of Fillmore only a few months after he had felt outraged by 





Crittenden’s support of General Taylor in the Whig convention. Har- 
moniously blending into the last chapter of his life were the manifesta- 
tions of mutual regard between the old lion and his former opponents, 
Benton and Van Buren. Beautiful was the renewal after a lapse of 
more than 20 years of the cordiality that had characterized the early 
friendship of Mr. and Mrs. Blair and its genuine reciprocation by him 
who had suffered most from the trenchant Blair pen. 

On that last night yonder at the National Hotel, before his masterful 
spirit took flight from its tenement of mortality, Henry Clay’s mind 
reverted to the scenes of his childhood and carried him over the old 
trail through the primeval forest back to old Virginia. He was again 
for a moment the “ Mill Boy of the Slashes” and was heard to whisper 
childhood’s holy prayer, which he had learned at his sainted mother’s 
knee, “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

CLAY, THE KENTUCKIAN 

He loved Kentucky and Kentucky loved him with a love that amounted 
to adoration. He loved “Ashland,” his beautiful home in the environs 
of Lexington. He loved his silken-coated, fleet-footed thoroughbred 
horses. He loved the marvelously beautiful, gently undulating fields 
and paddocks of the fairest pastoral country beneath the stars—the 
bluegrass region of old Kentucky. He loved all of Kentucky. He loved 
its brave, proud, and chivalrous people. He loved “its flowers, its 
birds, its dews, its rainbows, its glad streams, its vales, its mountains, 
its green, wooing woods, its moonlight clouds, its sunsets, and its soft 
and dewy twilights.” His name is indissolubly associated with Ken- 
tucky’s history and tradition. Kentucky is proud of his life of service; 
Kentucky cherishes his renown. 


“His spirit wraps the dusky mountain, 
His memory sparkles o’er the fountain; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with his fame forever.” 


LEST WE FORGET 


To-day Henry Clay takes his place beside Webster, Calhoun, Benton, 
Cass, Blair's son, and the immortal Jackson, whose figures in chiseled 
marble and molded bronze stand in this Hall, dedicated by act of Con- 
gress to the individual States as a shrine for the statues of the best 
loved among their illustrious dead. Such ceremonies as this are not for 
those whom we memorialize, but, rather, are for us and those who are 
to come after us. Here in Statuary Hall we ought to consecrate our 


1930 


lives to the service of our country. 
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the preservation of constitutional government in its dual form and the | to regulate the size of meshes in fishing gear used in national waters 


maintenance of the equipoise among its three departments. Our jealous 
and vigilant guardianship of those vital, fundamental principles which 
Henry Clay consistently and stoutly defended will constitute the surest 
shield and most impregnable bulwark of those cherished liberties which 
it is our sacred duty to transmit Let 
shape our lives that those 
lived in vain. Let us so live that the 
dead shall seem to live in us and 
equal destinies.” 


unimpaired to posterity. 


immortal spirits of our deathless 
“through us shape far in the future 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle 
Beneath 


line, 
hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 


whose awful 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget!” 


SOCKEYE SALMON 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Lewis Radcliffe, Acting Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, regarding the sockeye salmon fisheries convention 
tween the United States and Canada, and a comparison in 
parallel columns of the draft of May 26, 1930, with the con- 
vention signed March 1929, and withdrawn by the United 
States. I ask that it may be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the memorandum and comparison 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM 

or DRAFT 

1929 


FISHERIES CONVENTION 


be- 


2%, 


SOCKEYE 
or May 26, 


SALMON 
1930, 


FISHERIES CONVENTION——COMPARISON 
Wirn CONVENTION SIGNED MarcH 


27. 


Article I of the new draft embraces in the convention waters the terri- 
torial waters off the western of the United States and Canada 
between the forty-eighth and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude and 
the high seas of the Pacific Ocean adjacent to these territorial waters 
between the same parallels, as well as the Fraser River and the bound- 
ary waters between the United States and Canada which were embraced 
in the convention signed in 1929 The necessity for the inclusion of 
these portions of the territorial waters and the high seas became evident 
from the unforeseen development of fishing for sockeye salmon in them 
during the summer of 1929. 

The restrictions imposed by the convention upon fishing on the high 
seas and the authority which the convention gives to the International 


coasts 


us 80 | 
who gave us our great heritage shall not have | 








Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission to limit or prohibit such fishing | 
and to prescribe the size of the meshes of gear that may ve used on the | 


high seas are limited to nationals and 
boats of the United States and Canada. 
provisions of Articles IV and V. 

The provisions in regard to the arrest and detention of violators of 
the prohibitions against fishing on the high seas covered by the conven- 
tion are contained in Article IX, and also are applicable only to na- 
tionals and inhabitants and vessels and boats of the United States and 
Canada. 
Il of the halibut convention 
fishing on the high seas. 


inhabitants and vessels and 


This limitation appears in the 


now in force, so far as they relate to 
Officers of both countries may seize and detain 
violators of the nationality of the other country on the high seas, as 
well as violators of their own nationality, but must deliver those of 
the other nationality to authorities of their own country for trial and 
punishment. 

By a provision of Article I, copies of United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart No. 6300 and British Admiralty Chart No. 579, which 
complement each other with regard to showing the convention waters, 
are made a part of the convention pending the adoption of the perma- 
nent chart for which provision is made in the convention. 

The terms of Article II have been altered from the corresponding 
article of the convention signed on March 1929, in that the provi- 
sion that 


OT 
at, 


one of the members of the commission is omitted, and that it is pro- 
vided that the commissioners appointed by each of the high contracting 
parties shall hold office during the pleasure of the high contracting 
party by which they were appointed. 

The limitation in Article IV of the convention signed on March 
1929, by specified dates, of the time within which the International 


27, 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission might limit or prohibit fishing, 
has been abandoned. Under the provision of the new draft the com- 
mission is free to limit or prohibit the fishing in the waters of the 
United States, Canada, and the high seas, respectively, as may be re- 
quired by the particular conditions of each year. The greater flexi- 
bility of regulation, which is thus provided, as well as the extension of 
the authority of the commission to the high seas, increase the power 


They are substantially the same as the provisions of Article | State 


| maintained, 





the Commissioner of Fisheries of the United States shall be | 


| DRAFT 


during the spring or chinook salmon fishing season 


ot 
for the prescribed by 
the specific dates are eliminated 

The second paragraph of Article 
paragraph of that 


season 


article as 


above. 
Besides the 


foregoing important 


made in 


and 


been 
draft 
shown 


the new draft. 
the convention of 1929 
the attached in 


are presented in parallel columns 


on paper, 


[Prepared for Senator D1ILt, 


SocKEYR SALMON FISHERIES 


OF AMERICA 


(Words and passages in the Convention of March 27 
of May 


brackets are 
equivalent words or 
omitted entirely from 
words and passages 


replaced in the 
passages ; 
the draft 


are indicated 


CONVENTION SIGNED 
UNITED 
CANADA, 1930 


The President of the United 
States of America and His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, in re- 
spect of the Dominion of Canada, 
recognizing that the protection, 
preservation and extension of the 
sockeye salmon fisheries in the 
Fraser River system are of com- 
mon concern to the United States 
of America and the Dominion of 
Canada; that the supply of this 
fish in recent years has been greatly 
depleted and that it is of impor- 
tance in the mutual interest of 
both countries that this source of 
wealth should restored and 
have resolved to con- 
clude a Convention and to that end 
have named as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The President of 
States of America: 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
of the United States; and 


BY THD 
STATES OF AMERICA AND 


MAY 26, 


be 


respective 


the United 


His Majesty, 
of Canada: 

The Honorable Vincent Massey, 
a@ member of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Canada, and His Envoy 
Eatraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary for Canada at Wash- 
ington ; 

Who, 
cated 
powers, found in 
form, have agreed 
lowing Articles: 


for the Dominion 


after 
each 


having 
other 


communi- 
their full 
and due 
the fol- 


to 
good 
upoo 


ARTICLE I 
The provisions of this 
and the orders and regula- 
issued under the authority 


thereof shall apply, in the 


Conven- 
tion 
tions 


manner 


| and to the eatent hereinafter pro- 


which the commission would have had under the convention of 1929 to | 


regulate the fishery, so that there will be an equal division of the catch 
between the fishermen of the United States and Canada. 

By Article V the commission is given authority to regulate the size 
of meshes in salmon fishing gear used on the high seas at any season 


| 


vided in this Convention, 
following waters: 


to the 


1. The territorial waters and 
the High Seas westward from the 
western coast of the United States 


of America and the Dominion of 


specific 
1 from 
Vill 
well as to Article LX, which is explained 


features, a 
phraseology from that of the convention signed on March 27, 
The minor 


as 


which 


CONVENTION BETWEEN 


AND 


draft 
those 
of 


As a 


consequence 


the substitution of a fishing season of flexible length in Article IV 


dates in the 


Article V 


convention of 1929 


is complementary to the first 


number of in 
1929, have 


the 


changes 
differences 
the 
draft 


between new 
well as 


the 


important 


and the 


ones are 


convention 


State of Washington] 
THE UNITED STATES 
CANADA 

1920 


by 


placed in 
substantially 
in 
substitutions 
of 1930 by 


26, 1930 
in 
1930 
the 


small 
All 
draft 


capitals text 


and 
ital ) 


are 


new 


CONVENTION SIGNED 
WITHDRAWN 
STATES 


MARCH 27, 1929, 


BY THI UNITED 


OF AMERICA 

The President the United 
States of America and His Majesty 
The King of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, recog- 
nizing that the protection, preser- 
and of the sock- 
salmon fisheries in the Fraser 
River system are of common 
cern to the United States 
America and the Dominion 
Canada; that the of 
fish in recent years has been 
[gravely] depleted and that it is 
of THE UTMOST importance the 
nrutual of both countries 
that of wealth should 
restored and maintained, 
resolved to conclude a 
and to that 
their respective 


of 


vation extension 
eye 
con- 
of 
of 


supply this 


in 
interest 
this source 
be have 
Convention 
end have 


named as 


plenipotentiaries : 


The President of 
States of 
Mr. 
tary of 
of 


the United 
America: 

Frank B Kellogg, 
State of the United 
America ; and 
His Majesty, 

Canada: 

The Honourable Charles Vincent 
Massey, P. C., His Envoy 
dinary Minister 
tiary for Canada at 


Secre- 
States 
for 


the Dominion 


of 


Extraor- 
and Plenipoten- 


Washington ; 


Who, 
cated 
powers, 
form, agreed 
lowing Articles: 


after 
each 
found 


having 
other 


communi- 
full 
due 
fol- 


to 


their 
in good 
upon 


and 


have the 


ARTICLE I 


The provisions of this 
tion and the regulations [issued 
pursuant thereto] shall apply [to 
the River and the streams 
and lakes tributary thereto and*]} 
to [all] FREQUENTED BY 
SOCKEYE included within 
the following boundaries 

* (Note—the 
embraced 
in 
the 


Conven 


Fraser 


waters 
SALMON 


herein 
luded 
Article I of 


provisions 
brackets is in 
of 


in 
subparagraph 


new draft.) 
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Canada and from a direct 
drawn from Bonilla Point, Van- 
Island, to the lighthouse 
on Tatoosh Island, Washington,— 
which line marks the entrance to 
Juan de Fuca Strait,—and 
braced between 48 and 49 degrees 
north latitude, excepting there- 
from, however, all the waters of 
Barklay Sound, eastward of a 
straight line drawn from Amphi- 


line 


couver 


em- 


trite Point to Cape Beale and all 
the waters of Nitinat Lake and 
the entrance thereto. 

2. The waters included within 


the following boundaries: 
Beginning at Bonilla Point, Van- 
couver Island, thence along the 
aforesaid direct line drawn from 
Bonilla Point to. Tatoosh Light- 
house, Washington, described in 
paragraph numbered 1 of this Ar- 
ticle, thence to the nearest point 
of Cape FPilattery, thence follow- 
ing the southerly shore of Juan de 
Fuca Strait to Point Wilson, on 
Quimper Peninsula, thence in a 
straight line to Point Partridge on 
Whidbey Island, thence following 
the western shore of the said 
Whidbey Island, to the entrance to 
Deception Pass, thence across said 
entrance to the southern side of 
Reservation Bay, on Fidalgo Is- 
land, thence following the western 
and northern short line of the said 


Fidalzo Island to Swinomish 
Slough, crossing the said Swino- 
mish Slough, in line with the 
track of the Great Northern Rail- 


way, thence northerly following the 


shore line of the mainland to At- 
kinson Point at the northerly en- 
trance to Burrard Inlet, British 
Columbia, thence in a straight line 
to the southern end of Bowen 
Island, thence westerly following 
the southern shore of Bowen Is 
land to Cape Roger Curtis, thence 


in a straight line to Gower Point, 
thence westerly following the shore 
to Welcome Point on Seechelt 
Peninsula, thence in a straight line 
to Point Young on Lasqueti Island, 
thence in a straight line to Dorcas 
Point Vancouver Island, thence 
following the eastern and southern 
shores of the Vancouver Is 
land to the starting point at Bo- 
nilla Point, as shown on the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Chart Number 6300, as corrected 
to March 1}, 1930, and on the Brit- 
ish Admiralty Chart Number 579, 
copics of which are annewed to this 


on 


said 


Convention and made apart 
thereof. 

3. The Fraser River and the 
streams and lakes tributary 
thereto.* 

The High Contracting Parties 


engage to have prepared as soon as 
practicable charts of the waters 
described in this Article, with the 
above described boundaries thereof 
and the international boundary 
indicated thereon Such charts, 
when approved by the appropriate 
authorities of the Governments of 
the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada, shall be 
considered to have been substéi- 
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[Beginning at Carmanah Light- 
house on the southwest coast of 
Vancouver Island, thence in a 
Straight line to a point three ma- 
rine miles due west astronomic 
from Tatoosh Lighthouse, Washing- 
ton, thence to said Tatoosh Light- 
house,} thence to the nearest point 
of Cape Flattery, thence following 
the southerly shore of Juan de 
Fuca Strait to Point Wilson, on 
Quimper Peninsula, thence in a 
straight line to Point Partridge on 
Whidbey Island, thence following 
the western shore of the said Whid- 
bey Island, to the entrance to De- 
ception Pass, thence across said 
entrance to the southern side of 
Reservation Bay, on Fidalgo Is- 
land, thence following the western 
and northern shore line of the said 
Fidalgo Island to Swinomish 
Slough, crossing the said Swino- 
mish Slough, in line with the track 
of the Great Northern Railway, 
thence northerly following the 
shore line of the mainland to At- 
kinson Point at the northerly en- 
to Burrard Inlet, British 
Columbia, thence in a straight line 
to the southern end of Bowen Is- 
land, thence westerly following the 
southern shore of Bowen Island to 
Cape Roger Curtis, thence in a 
straight line to Gower Point, 
thence westerly following the shore 
line to Welcome Point on Seechelt 
Peninsula, thence in a _ straight 
line to Point Young on Lasqueti 
Island, thence in a straight line 
to Dorcas Point on Vancouver Is- 
land, thence following the eastern 
and southern shores of the said 
Vancouver Island to the starting 
point at Carmanah Lighthouse as 
shown on the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Chart Num- 
ber 6300, as corrected to [Octo- 
ber 20, 1924], and on the British 
Admiralty Chart Number 579. 


trance 


*(Note—Transferred from first 


paragraph of Article I herein- 
above.) 
The High Contracting Parties 


engage to have prepared as soon as 
practicable charts of the waters 
described in this Article, with the 
above described boundaries and the 
International boundary indicated 
thereon 





rr, 
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tuted for the charts annezed to 


this Convention and shall bé au- 
thentic for the purposes of the 
Convention 

The High Contracting Parties 


further agree to establish within 
the territory of the United States 
of America and the territory of the 
Dominion of Canada such buoys 
and marks for the purposes of this 
Convention as may be recom- 
mended by the Commission here- 
inafter authorized to be _ estab- 
lished, and to refer such recom- 
mendations as the Commission may 
make as relate to the establish- 
ment of buoys or marks at points 
on the international boundary to 
International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States-Alaska and 
Canada, for action pursuant to the 
provisions of the Treaty between 
the United States of America and 
His Majesty in respect of Canada, 
respecting the boundary between 
the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada, signed 
February 24, 1925, 
ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties 
agree to establish and maintain a 
Commission to be known as the 
International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission, hereinafter 
called the Commission, consisting 
of six members, three on the part 
of the United States of America, 
and three on the part of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The Commissioners on the part 
of the United States of America 


shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of 
America. The Commissioners on 


the part of the Dominion of Can- 
ada shall be appointed by His 
Majesty on the recommendation of 
the Governor General in Council. 


The Commissioners appointed by 
each of the High Contracting Par- 
ties shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the High Contract- 
ing Party by which they were 
appointed. 

The Commission shall continue 
in existence so long as this Con- 
vention shall continue in force, 
and each High Contracting Party 
shall have power to fill and shall 
fill from time to time vacancies 
which may occur in its representa- 
tion on the Commission in the 
same manner as the original ap- 
pointments are made. Each High 
Contracting Party shall pay the 
salaries and expenses, of its own 
Commissioners, and joint expenses 
incurred by the Commission shall 
be paid by the two High Contract- 
ing Parties in equal moieties. 


ARTICLE Ill 


The Commission shall make a 
thorough investigation into the 
natural history of the Fraser River 
sockeye salmon, into hatchery 
methods, spawning ground condi- 
tions and other related matters. 
It shall conduct the sockeye sal- 
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[They] further agree to estab- 
lish within the territory of the 
United States and the territory 
of the Dominion of Canada such 
buoys and marks for the purposes 
of this Convention as may be rec- 
ommended by the Commission here- 
inafter authorized to be estab- 
lished, and to refer such [of these] 
recommendations as relate’ to 
points on the boundary to the 
International Boundary Commis- 
sion, United States-Alaska and 
Canada, for action pursuant to the 
provisions of the Treaty respect- 
ing the boundary between the 
United States and Canada signed 
February 24, 1925. 


ARTICLE Il 


The High Contracting Parties 
agree to establish and maintain a 
Commission to be known as the 
International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission, hereinafter 
called the Commission, consisting 
of six members, three on the part 
of the United States of America, 
and three on the part of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The Commrissioners on the part 
of the United States shall be 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, AND THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF FISHERIES OF THB 
UNITED STATES SHALL BE ONE OF 
THEM. The Commissioners on the 
part of the Dominion of Canada 
shall be appointed by His Majesty 
on the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council. 


The Commission shall continue 
in existence so long as this Con- 
vention shall continue in force, 
and each High Contracting Party 
shall have power to fill and shall 
fill from time to time vacancies 
which may occur in its representa- 
tion on the Commission in the 
same manner as the original ap- 
pointments are made. Each High 
Contracting Party shall pay the 
salaries and expenses of its own 
Commissioners, and THE joint ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission 
shall be paid by the two High 
Contracting Parties in equal 
moieties. 

ARTICLE III 


The Commission shall make a 
thorough investigation into the nat- 
ural history of ‘the Fraser River 
sockeye salmon, into hatchery 
methods, spawning ground condi- 
tions and other related matters. 
It shal! conduct the sockeye salmon 
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mon fish cultural operations in the 

areas and waters described in para- 
graphs numbered 2 and 3 of Article 

I of this Conveniion, and to that 

end it shall have power to improve 

spawning grounds, construct and 
maintain hatcheries, rearing ponds 
and other such facilities as it may 
determine to be necessary for the 
propagation of sockeye salmon in 
any of the waters covered by this 
Convention, and to stock any such 
waters with sockeye salmon by 
such methods as it may determine 
to be most advisable. The Com- 
mission shall also have authority 
to recommend to the Governments 
of the High Contracting Parties re- 
moving or otherwise overcoming ob- 
structions to the ascent of sockeye 
salmon, that may now exist or 
may from time to time occur, in 
any of the waters covered by this 

Convention, where investigation 

may show such removal of or other 

action to overcome obstructions to 
be desirable. The Commission shall 
make an annual report to the two 

Governments as to the investiga- 

tions which it has made and other 

action which it has taken in execu- 
tion of the provisions of this Arti- 
cle, or of other Articles of thia 

Convention. 

e The cost of all work done pursu- 

ant to the provisions of this Arti- 

cle, or of other Articles of this 

Convention, including removing or 

otherwise overcoming obstructions 

that may be approved, shall be 
borne equally by the two Govern- 
ments, and the said Governments 
agree to appropriate annually such 
money as each may deem desirable 
for such work in the light of the 
reports of the Commission. 
ARTICLE IV 

The Commission is hereby em- 
powered to limit or prohibit taking 
sockeye salmon in respect of all 
or any of the waters described in 

Article I of this Convention, pro- 

vided that when any order is 

adopted by the Commission limit- 
ing or prohibiting taking sockeye 
salmon in any of the territorial 
waters or on the High Seas de- 

scribed in paragraph numbered 1 

of Article I, such order shall ea- 

tend to all such territorial waters 
and High Seas, and, similarly, 
when in any of the waters of the 

United States of America embraced 

in paragraph numbered 2 of Article 

I, such order shall eztend to all 

such waters of the United States 

of America, and when in any of 
the Canadian waters embraced in 
paragraphs numbered 2 and $3 of 

Article I, such order shall extend 

to all such Canadian waters, and 

provided further, that no order 
limiting or prohibiting taking sock- 
eye salmon adopted by the Com- 
mission shall be construed to 
suspend or otherwise affect the re- 
quirements of the laws of the State 
of Washington or of the Dominion 
of Canada as to the procuring of 

a license to fish in the waters on 

their respective sides of the bound- 
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fish cultural operations in the area 
described in Article I, and to that 
end it shall have power to improve 
spawning grounds, [acquire,] con- 
struct and maintain hatcheries, 
rearing ponds and other such facil- 
ities as it may determine to be 
necessary for the propagation of 
sockeye salmon in the water cov- 
ered by this Convention, 
stock the waters with sockeye sal- 
mon by such methods as it may de- 
termine to be most advisable. The 
Commission shall also have author- 
ity to recommend to the Two Gov- 
ernments [the removal of] obstruc- 
tions to the ascent of sockeye sal- 
mon in the waters covered by this 
Convention, that may now exist or 
may from time to time occur, AND 
TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS FOR THE AS- 
CENT OF SOCKEYE SALMON, where 
investigation may show such to be 
desirable. [The Commission shall 
report annually to the two Gov- 
ernments what it has accomplished 
and the results of its investiga- 
tions.] 


The cost of all sucH work shall 
be borne equally by the two Gov- 
ernments, and the said Govern- 
ments agree to appropriate annu- 


ally such money as each may deem | 
the | 
reports of the Com- | 


desirable for 
light of the 
mission. 


such work in 


ARTICLE IV 
The INTERNATIONAL SALMON 
PURSUANT TO ARTICLE II OF THIS 
CONVENTION is hereby empowered, 
BETWEEN THE FIRST DAY 
AND 
GUST IN ANY YEAR, FOR THE WHOLE 
OR ANY PART OF THE AFORESAID 
PERIOD, to limit or prohibit THE 
taking oF sockeye salmon in re- 
spect of all the waters described in 
Article I of this Convention, [or in 
respect of waters of the United 
States and Canadian waters sepa- 
rately,] provided, that [when any 
order is adopted by the Commis- 
sion limiting or prohibiting the 
taking of sockeye salmon in regard 
to waters of the United States or 
Canadian waters separately, it 
shall extend to all of the waters 
of the United States or Canadian 
waters to which this Convention 
applies], and Provided further, 
that no order limiting or prohibit- 
ing THE taking or sockeye salmon 
adopted by the INTERNATIONAL 
SatmMon FisHertes Commission 
shall be construed to suspend or 
otherwise affect the requirements 
of the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington or of the Dominion of Can- 
ada as to the procuring of a license 
to fish in the waters on their re- 


1929, | 


and to | 





| the 
FISHERIES Commission ESTABLISHED | 


OF JUNE | 
THE TWENTIETH DAY OF AU- | 
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ary, or in their respective terri- 

torial waters embraced in para- 
graph numbered 1 of Article I of 
this Convention, and provided fur- 
ther that any order adopted by the 

Commission limiting or prohibiting 

taking sockeye salmon on the High 

Seas embraced in paragraph num- 

bered 1 of Article I of this Con- 

vention shall apply only to na- 
tionals and inhabitants and vessels 
and boats of the United States of 

America and the Dominion of 

Canada. 

Any order adopted by the Com- 
mission limiting or prohibiting tak- 
ing sockeye salmon in the waters 
covered by this Convention, or any 
part thereof, shall remain in full 
force and effect unless and until 
the same be modified or set aside 
by the Commission. Taking sock- 
eye salmon in said waters in viola- 
tion of an order of the Commission 
shall be prohibitea. 


ARTICLE V 


In order to secure a proper es- 
capement of sockeye salmon during 
the spring or chinook salmon fish- 


ing season, the Commission may 


prescribe the size of the meshes in 


all fishing gear and appliances 
that may be operated during said 
season in the waters of the United 
States of America and/or the Ca- 
nadian waters described in Article 
I of this Convention. At all aeca- 
sons of the year the Commiasion 
may prescribe the size of the 
meshes in all salmon fishing gear 
and appliances that may be oper- 
ated on the High Seas embraced in 
paragraph numbered 1 of Article I 
of this Convention, provided, how- 
ever, that in so far as concerns 
High Seas, requirements pre- 
scribed by the Commission under 
the authority of this paragraph 
shall apply only to nationals and 
inhabitants and vessels and boata 
of the United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada. 
Whenever, at any other time 
than the spring or chinook eal- 
mon fishing season, the taking of 
sockeye salmon in waters of the 
United States of America or in 
Canadian waters is not prohibited 
under an order adopted by the 
Commission, any fishing gear or 
appliance authorized by the State 
of Washington may be used in 
waters of the United States of 
America by any person thereunto 
authorized by the State of Wash 
ington, and any fishing gear or 
appliance authorized by the laws 
of the Dominion of Canada may 
be used in Canadian waters by any 
person thereunto legally author- 
ized. Whenever the taking of 
sockeye salmon on the High Seas 
embraced in paragraph numbered 
1 of Article I of this Convention 
is not prohibited, under an order 
adopted by the Commission, to the 
nationals or inhabitants or vessels 
or boats of the United States of 
America or the Dominion of 
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sides of 


spective the 


LINE. 


boundary 


Any order adopted by the Com 
mission limiting or prohibiting the 
taking of sockeye salmon [in Said 
waters] DURING SAID PERIOD, OR ANY 
PART THEREOF, shall remain in full 
force and effect unless and until 
the same be modified or set 
by the Commission. THe taking or 
sockeye sclmon in said waters DUR 
ING SAID PeRIOD in violation of the 
orders of the ADOPTED 
FROM TIME TO TIME [is hereby pro- 
hibited]. 


aside 


Commission 


ARTICLE V 


In order to secure a proper e¢s- 


capement of sockeye salmon during 


the spring or chinook salmon fish- 
ing the INTERNATIONAL 
SALMON FisHeries Commission may 
prescribe the size of the meshes in 
all fishing gear and appliances 
operated [in the waters described 
in Article I of this 
WHICH ARE FREQUENTED BY 
EYP SALMON 


season, 


Convention ] 
SOCK- 


{Whenever the taking of sock- 
eye salmon in said waters DURING 
SAID PERIOD BETWEEN THE FIRST OF 
JUNE AND THE TWENTIETH OF AU- 
GUST IN ANY YEAR is permitted 
under the orders adopted by the 
Commission in respect of waters 
of the United States, any fishing 
appliance legally authorized by 
the State of Washington may be 
used in waters by any per 
thereunto authorized by that 
State, and whenever the taking of 
sockeye salmon in said waters 
DURING SAID PERIOD is permitted 
under the orders adopted by the 
Commission in respect of Canadian 
waters any fishing appliances au- 
thorized by the laws of*the Do- 
minion of Canada may be ueed in 
such any person there- 
unto legally authorized. ] 


such 


son 


waters by 
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Canada, only such sabmon fishing 

year and appliances as may have 

been approved by the Commission 
may be used on such High Seas 
by said nationals, nhabitants, 
easels O boats 
ARTICLE VI 
iction taken by the Commis 
under the authority of this 

( vention all be fi un 

] it firmati ted for 

I it ik t ‘ ‘ the Commis 

sit of each High Contracting 

Part 


RTICLE VII 


Inasmuch as the purpose of this 


Convention is to establish for the 
lich Contracting Parties, by their 
jeint effort and expense, a fishery 


that is now largely non-existent, it 
is agrecd by the High Contracting 


Parties that they should share 
equally in the fishery. The Com- 
mission shall, consequently, regu 


laie the fishery with a view to al 
lowing, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, an equal portion of the fish 
that may be caught year to 
be taken by the fishermen of each 
High Contracting Party. 


each 


ARTICLE VIII 
Each High Contracting Party 
shall be responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the orders and regulations 
adopted by the Commission tnder 
the authority of this Convention, 
in the portion of its waters covered 


by the Convention 


Haecept as hereinafter provided 
in Article IX of this Convention, 
each High Contracting Party shall 
be responsible, in respect of its 


own nationals and inhabitants and 
vessels and boats, for the 
ment of the orders and regulations 
adopted by the 


enforce- 


Commission, under 


the authority of this Convention, 
on the High Seas embraced in para- 
vraph numbered 1 of Article I of 
the Convention 

Each High Contracting Party 
shall acquire and place at the dia- 
position of the Commission any 
land within its territory required 
for the construction and mainte- 


nance of hatcheries, rearing ponds 
and other such facilities set forth 
in Article III 


ARTICLE Ix 


Every national inhabitant, 
vessel or boat of the United States 
of America or of the Dominion of 
that enyages in sockeye 
fishing High Seas 
aced in numbered 
irticle I of this Convention, 
violation of an order or 
adopted by the 
the authority of this Con- 
vention, may be seized and de 
tained by the duly authorized offi 
cers of either High 
Party, and so seized and de- 
tained shall be delivered by the 
aid officers, as soon as practicable, 
to authorized official of the 
country to which such person, vee- 


or 


Canada 


salmon on the 


embr paragraph 
I oj 
in 


tion 


regula 
Commission, 
under 


Contracting 
whe a 


an 
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ARTICLE YI 
Commis- | 
ARTI- 
Convention 


ion taken by ‘the 


sion under the authority of 
AND V of 
eff unless it is affirm- 
voted for by at least two of | 


mn {from 


this 


clive 


issioners 


each | 





ARTICLE Vil 


Inasmuch as the purpose of this 
Convention is to establish for the 
High Contracting Parties, by their 
joint effort and expense, a fishery 


that is now largely non-existent, 
{each of the High Contracting 
Parties] should share equally in 


the fishery. The Commission shall, 


consequently, [in regulating the | 
fishery do so with 
enabling, as nearly 
an equal portion of the fish that 
{is allowed to] be caught each 


year to be taken by the fishermen 

of each High Contracting Party. 
ARTICLE Vill 

High 

responsible 


Each 
shall 


Contracting Party 
for the en- 
forcement of the regulations [pro- | 
vided} by the Commission in the 
portion of [their respective] waters | 
covered by the Convention, AND TO | 
mis eat * %% 


be 


| 
the object of 
as they can,] 
} 
} 
| 


*(Nore.—Remainder of Article 
VIII is transferred to Article X of 


new draft.) 





| proofs 
| the other High Contracting Party, 
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sel or boat belongs, at the nearest 
point to the place of seizure, or 
elsewhere, as may be agreed upon 
with the competent authorities. 
The authorities of the country to 
which a person, vessel or boat be- 
longs alone shall have jurisdiction 
to conduct prosecutions for the vio- 
lation of any order or regulation 
adopted by the Commission in re- 
spect of fishing for sockeye salmon 
on the High Seas embraced in par- 


| agraph numbered 1 of Article I of 


this Convention, or of any law or 
regulation which either High Oon- 
tracting Party may have made to 
carry such order or regulation of 
the Commission into effect, and to 
impose penalties for such viola- 
tions; and the witnesses and 
proofs necessary for euch prosecu- 
tions, so far as such witnesses or 
are under the control of 


shail be furnished with all reason- 
able promptitude to the authori- 
ties having juriadiction to conduct 
the prosecutions. 
ARTICLE xX 
The 
agree 


High Contracting Parties 
to enact and enforce such 
legislation as may be necessary to 
make effective the provisions of 
this Convention and the orders 
and regulations adopted by the 
Commission under the authority 
thereof, with appropriate penalties 
for violations. 
ARTICLE XI 

The present Convention shall 
be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America, by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, and by his 
Majesty in accordance with con- 
stitutional practice, and it shall 
become effective upon the date of 
the exchange of ratifieations which 


| shall take place at Washington as 


soon as possible and shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of six- 


teen years, and thereafter until 


| one year from the day on which 


either of the High Contracting 
Parties shall give notice te the 
other of its desire to terminate it. 


In witness whereof, the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Convention, and have 
affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in duplicate at Washing- 
ton, the 26th day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty. 


Heyry L. Stimson. 
VINCENT MASSEY. 


{[smaL] 
[SEAL] 
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* > * e 7° 
(Nore.—Article VIII concluded) 
[they] agree to enact and en- 
force such legislation as may be 
necessary to make effective the 
provisions of this Convention, 
with appropriate penalties for 
violations THEREOF. 


ARTICLE IX 
The present Convention § shall 
ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by 
and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by His 
Majesty in accordance with con- 
stitutional practice, and it shall 
become effective upon the date of 
the exchange of ratifications 
which shall take place at Wash- 
ington as soon as possible and 
shall continue in force for a period 
of sixteen years, and thereafter 
until one year from the day on 
which either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall give notice 
to the other of its desire to ter- 
minate it. 

In witness whereof, the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Convention and have 
affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in duplicate at Washing- 
ton, the twenty-seventh day of 
March, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine. 

[sea] Frank B. K&Lioce, 

[SEAL] VINCENT MASSEY. 


be 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11781) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Mr. GLENN. 


Mr. President, this controversy in the closing 


days of the present session, when all are anxious to conclude the 
| business of the Congress and get away from Washington, in- 
yolves a matter which, if all parties who are most directly con- 
cerned in it and have spoken about it and have participated in 
the negotiations looking toward its amicable adjustment are 
sincere and intelligent, could, it seems to me, easily have been 
settled and further discussion avoided. 


1930 


The Senators who have spoken in opposition to the amend- | 
ment reported by the Committee on Commerce have stated— | 
all three of them, as I recall their remarks—that they are very 
much in sympathy with the project of constructing the proposed 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Illinois River to con- 
nect with the Mississippi, and then down that river to the Gulf. 
They say they believe it would be of value to the Nation and 
that they are earnestly and sincerely in favor of it. They also 
say, however, that they fear by the construction of such a 
waterway and the appropriation of the water necessary for its 
operation that shipping interests upon the Great Lakes will be 
grievously injured, to the damage of their respective common- 
wealths. 

On the other hand, those who are advocating the provision 
adopted by the Commerce Committee of the Senate say “ We 
believe that this great waterway is a proper and necessary 
artery of commerce for the entire Middle West, reaching into 
the Northwest and connecting the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean.” We say, “ We believe this project can be so constructed 
and so operated that it will not, to any appreciable extent, 
damage or injure the shipping interests or any other interests 
of the States represented by those who are opposed to us.” It 
does seem that if both sides are sincere in this, some language 
could have been agreed upon which would meet the views of the 
opposing forces, but it seems that such a solution has not been 
reached. 

Before going further with my remarks, I desire to call the 
attention of this body to the fact that this proposed waterway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico and with 
all these other arteries of waterway traffic, some of which have 
been so recently completed, is not a new and idle dream. It 
has been the thought of men, as they came from Europe to 
Quebec, and then to Montreal, and then to Mackinac, and then 
to the site of Milwaukee, and down to the point where the 
little Chicago River passed on its way through the swamp, at 
the site where now is located Chicago, to enter the Great Lakes. 

La Salle saw the desirability of a waterway connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Gulf. Father Marquette—Pere Mar- | 
quette—saw the same thing. Joliet on his way down the rivers 
saw the same thing. One after another of the old explorers 
on their way to see and to conquer a new country saw that 
thing which some men do not see even to-day—the desirability 
of taking advantage of these natural waterways in the interest 
of the coming generations. Back as far as 1814 James Madi- 
son, a statesman of vision—of greater vision, perhaps, than some 
of our statesmen of to-dlay—saw the need and the desirability 
and the edvantage of utilizing these great geographical condi- 
tions for the welfare of the people who inhabit the territories 
traversed by these great bodies of water. 

So it has been a vision, not to say a dream, of intelligent, far- 
seeing men, not for a century but for centuries; and, of course, 
as we look in imagination upon the desolate site where Chicago | 
is now located, where only about 100 years ago there was but a 
morass, a dreary, dismal swamp; when we think of the un- 
healthful conditions there and see other sites along that great 
lake farther north than Milwaukee, the site at Milwaukee, the 
site at Waukegan, the site farther around on the way to the 
east, where the great population of this country then was, and 
see that within 100 years—a century, a short time in the life of 
a nation—there bas been builded upon that swamp, in that 
dreary wilderness, a city which is now the third amongst all 
the cities of the world in population, having, according to the 
last census, overtaken the city of Berlin, and now is third to 
London and New York, there is some reason for it. The great 
reason is geographical location, furnishing an opportunity there 
for a harbor, not as good as some other harbors, but the pros- 
pect at least that sooner or later an intelligent people would 
see that these geographical conditions should be taken advan- 
tage of, and from the Atlantic through the Great Lakes down 
Lake Michigan to Chicago and down the Illinois River and the 
Mississippi to the Gulf there would be constructed a waterway 
‘apable of carrying, to the advantage of all our people, the 
commerce of the East and of the Middle West and of the South 
and of the Northwest. 

Chicago is greatly interested in this matter. Some of you 
wonder why and talk about this long litigation. The other | 
people talk about the lawsuits they have had about water diver- 
sion at Chicago. May I tell you why Chicago and Illinois 
have been interested in this project and in this problem of sant- 
tation and of health? Because in that almost undrained and 
undrainable territory, without the advantage of an opening 
down the Illinois River to the Mississippi, death and pestilence 
are bound to come to the increasing thousands and hundreds 
of thousands and millions who are coming to our city to build 
their homes, their lives, their fortunes. 
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They say that we have litigated with them about this. Let 
me tell you why we have had these lawsuits. Remember, my 
friends, that these lawsuits have not altogether been decided in 
favor of the opponents of this provision of our Commerce Com- 
mittee; but their great fight was this: They said to Chicago 
and to Illinois: 

You can not take from Lake Michigan for the purpose of sanitagion 
a single drop of water that you do not return into that lake Every 
drop of water that flows through your water mains, that is used by your 
people for their domestic purposes, that flushes the toilets, that is used 


| in the bathtubs, that is used for all hygienic and domestic purposes, 


must be returned to Lake Michigan, and not a drop can be diverted 
across that watershed 10 miles away down into the Mississippi River. 


They wanted us to serve these people of now nearly three and 
a half millions, according to the last census, without a single 
drop of water being diverted, but putting back all that un- 
treated sewage, or all that effluent of treated sewage as the 
progress of science develops the art of treating sewage, into the 
lake at Chicago, to be a certain cause of typhoid fever, of epi- 
demics sweeping not only Chicago but sweeping across to our 
neighbor on the east, which has grown up so that there is no 
line between the buildings in Chicage and in Indiana, over into 
Gary and South Chicago, and all those other great industrial 
regions of northern Indiana, which is now a real and genuine 
rival to the steel industry of Pittsburgh, and is growing, grow- 
ing, growing daily in an almost unparalleled way. They wanted 
us to put back the effluent of that sewage into Lake Michigan, 
where it would not only be a scourge to our people and to the 


| people of Indiana but would be washed by the winds across to 


St. Joseph, Mich., and Grand Haven, Mich., and into the river 
leading to Grand Rapids, Mich., and all these other lake ports 
along the western shore of the southern peninsula of Michigan, 
and up into Wisconsin. 

It is but a short distance from Chicago and Waukegan down 
to those great cities in Wisconsin, Kenosha and Racine, and Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee is but an hour's ride from Chicago by an 
airplane, less than two hours by fast train. These men, believ 


| ing, I suppose, that they were acting in the interest of their 


people and their States, would have had the effluent from the 
sewage of three and a half millions of people—yes, more than 
that, because there are now 3,350,000 people within the city lim- 
its of Chicago, and more than 4,000,000 of people, four and a 
half millions, probably, within the confines of this sanitary dis- 
trict—they wanted all this effluent from human refuse and 
domestic refuse and animal refuse, and the refuse from that 
great body of packing plants in Chicago, unrivaled and unpar- 
alleled in all the world, to go into Lake Michigan. 

We have been their friends. We have had a broader vision 
and a broader view than they have had for their own people. 
We have refused and declined, until the last resort—which, for- 
tunately, has never come—to putrefy that lake and make it filthy 
and foul, so that not only would our people of Illinois and of 
Chicago be stricken with disease and epidemic by reason of the 
efforts of these men, but also our neighbors in Indiana, our 
neighbors in Wisconsin, our neighbors in Michigan: and for- 
tunately the Supreme Court of the United States, when it fi- 
nally decided that all-important point in this long-drawn-out, bit- 
terly contested litigation, looked upon it with broad humani- 
tarian eyes, and said, “It is unreasonable to demand that this 
great city shall not be allowed any water at all for the protec- 
tion of the lives of its people and the lives of its neighbors and 
those who come to visit us within our midst.” 

Thank God, we finally won the main, ultimate object of that 
lawsuit. Chicago is to be protected from epidemic, and Indiana 
and Michigan and Wisconsin are to be protected from epidemic, 
because, you know, pestilence and disease and typhoid fever and 
cholera know no city lines, no State lines; and when they 
reached the line of Indiana, if you had had your way, they 
would not have stopped there with having stricken down only 
our 4,000,000 of people. They would have gone on into Gary, 
into North Chicago, into all those other great cities, and then on 
to St. Joe, Grand Haven, South Haven, Ludington, Frankfort, 
Muskegon in Michigan, there to blast the lives and destroy the 
homes of your own people, and up into Milwaukee to Racine and 
Kenosha into Milwaukee and Menominee and all those other 
lake ports. Thank God, we saved you from yourselves! 

What has been the effect? Are these idle words that I am 
using here? Is this a moot question? | will give you the 
statistics of what we have done there in Chicago by the expendi- 
ture of untold hundreds of millions of dollars. Remember, Chi- 
cago has spent for this sanitary disposal purpose more than the 
aggregate spent by every other city in the United States of over 
100,000 people. We have spent upward of $100,000,000; and 
when this project is completed we will have spent upon it and 
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this waterway system in Illinois of our own money, asking no 
Federal aid, more than $300,000,000—more than the Panama 
Canal cost the people of the United States. 

What has been the effect? In 1884 Chicago had a death rate 
from typhoid fever per 100,000 people of 67.8; from 1890 to 1894 
it had « death rate of 96.4; from 1915 to 1919, by this work to 
which gentlemen object, by this diversion of the water which 
th®y would have stopped, that had been reduced to 2.9, and in 
1925, instead of 96 people dying, as was the case before, on 
account of this work which they would have stopped, only 1.3 
persons died. In other words, through this work, which they 
fought for years in the Supreme Court and other courts to stop, 
we have saved the lives of 39 out of 40 who died of typhoid 
fever before we undertook this great work, which they condemn 
and damn. 

Now, we have a lower death rate from typhoid fever than any 
other city of a population of a hundred thousand or more in all 
the Great Lakes territory. Do not Senators think we have done 
something that is commendable? Do they not think the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of America was right when it 
confirmed the report of Special Master Charles Evans Hughes 
and said that the contention of the lake States that Chicago 
should not be allowed to divert any water for sewage purposes 
from the Great Lakes down the Mississippi River was untenable? 

That is the result of what we have accomplished. We hope 
to do more as time goes on. We have not stopped. We are pro- 
ceeding daily there in an effort to improve and to enlarge the 
great constructive processes for the health not only of our 
people but for the health of our neighbors in the neighboring 
States, and not only that but for the health of all those who 
come to visit Chicago. 

Let me say to the Senators from Wisconsin respectfully that 
I believe that more people from Wisconsin visit Chicago in the 
course of a year than visit any city in the State of Wisconsin 
with the possible exception of Milwaukee. 

I can say to the Senators from Michigan that in our judgment 
more people from Michigan visit and drink the water of Chicago 
each year than visit and drink the water of any city in Michigan 
with the probable exception of the city of Detroit. 

They say they are friendly to our project. Of course, they 
should be. From all over the United States, on their way to the 
West, the people from New York, from Boston, from Washing- 
ton, from Baltimore, from almost every State in the eastern 
part of this Union, the natural gateway to the West is through 
Chicago. It is the greatest railroad center in all the world. 
On the other hand, from the West, as people come east from 
California, and Washington, and Oregon, and Arizona, and all 
that vast expanse of western territory, I presume a great ma- 
jority of them come through the gateway of Chicago. 

How many Members of the Senate from the far West, or from 
the West beyond the Mississippi River, do not come on their 
way to Washington to attend the sessions of Congress through 
Chicago and there drink our water and are there subject to 
our sanitary conditions? But they would cast that all aside 
and say, “ No; it is wrong to take a single drop of water from 
Lake Michigan to preserve the health of the people not only 
of your city and your State but of all the people of all this 
Nation, of all the world, so far as that goes, who come to visit 
Chicago.” 

They say they are friendly to us. Thank God we have not 
very many more such friends. Recall what a great commander 
said after a battle in which, though he won a technical victory, 
his forces had been decimated, crippled, wounded, and killed 
and slaughtered by the thousands of thousands. Some one con- 
gratulated him upon his victory, and he said, “ Yes; a victory! 
One more victory like this and we are ruined.” A few more 
friends like this and we would be destroyed. 

I think people should feel friendly to Chicago. Chicago uses 
more automobiles manufactured in Detroit than Detroit uses. 
It buys more celery grown in Kalamazoo than Kalamazoo uses. 
It uses more furniture made in Grand Rapids than Grand 
Rapids uses, It uses more leather tanned in Milwaukee, the 
great industry of that city, than Milwaukee uses, and in the 
good old days, or the bad old days, as people please, Chicago 
used more of that other product which made Milwaukee famous 
than Milwaukee did itself. [Laughter.] Some say we in Chi- 
cago are willing yet to extend the hand of hospitality to the 
people of Milwaukee whenever they send down their product. 

Chicago has had a tumultuous career. It was incorporated 
as a town in 1833. My colleague gave the Senate the statistics 
yesterday, and fF shall not go into them at great length. It 
was a dismal, dreary place for 2 long time. It was laid out in 
1830. In 1827 Congress authorized Illinois to accept each 
alternate section of land 5 miles in width on each side of this 
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proposed canal. Think of that! A hundred and three years ago 
Congress authorized that aid to this project, and all this time 
it has been held up awaiting completion. 

In the same year it authorized the construction of this canal, 
and in 1836 the canal was dedicated. In 1837 a city charter was 
granted to the city of Chicago, and in 1840—-90 years ago— 
Chicago had a population of only 4,070 people. 

I remember well a story that is told about Shawneetown, a 
settlement in southern Illinois, on the Ohio River, where the 
first bank in Illinois was founded. The story goes that some 
people came to Shawneetown many years ago from Chicago, 
then a struggling little hamlet, trying to borrow money from 
that bank on the Ohio River. The Shawneetown bank sent 
some of their trustees up to Chicago to look it over and see what 
the prospects of Chicago were, and to come back and report. 
They came back to this town upon the Ohio River, now a town 
of almost a thousand people, and they said, “ This loan will be 
no good. It will be worthless, because Chicago is altogether too 
far from Shawneetown.” So the loan was not made. 

In 1838, 38 bags of wheat were shipped on an eastbound boat 
out of Chicago, and the traffic on the Great Lakes was begun. 
In 1841, 212 bushels were shipped. But the next year, in 1842, 
to show the rapid growth of the city, 586,000 bushels were 
shipped, and then began the great grain trade of Chicago, which 
has made it the greatest grain market not only in this country, 
but in all the countries of the earth. Soon after that the pack- 
ing industry was started there, and all know how it has grown 
and developed and flourished. 

In 1847 the men of vision had a rivers and harbors convention 
at Chicago, with Abraham Lincoln present. There were present 
3,000 delegates, from 18 of the 29 States of the Union. Horace 
Greeley was there, Thurlow Weed was there, Tom Corwin, of 


Ohio, was there. Weed predicted in his Albany Journal after 
his return: 


In 10 years Chicago will be as big as Albany. On the shores of this 
lake is a country that will in 50 years support 125,000 inhabitants. 


That is, by 1897 he thought we would have 125,000 people in 
Chicago. So it can be seen how we have progressed. 

In 1848 the McCormick harvester industry was started. 

I could go on with this entire review for a long time, but I 
desire at this point to show what some of our neighbors thought 
of us then. 

Other eyes, scientific rather than political, saw possibilities 
in the shabby little groups of cabins that sat in the mud around 
Fort Dearborn. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, author and explorer, 
looking at the place in 1820, thought it destined to become “a 
great thoroughfare for strangers, merchants, and travelers,” 
although it presented to his eye not more than a dozen huts and 
barely 60 souls. 

Less optimistic was the report given the National Government 
in 1823 by Major Long, the surveyor who had been sent out to 
chart the proposed ship canal over the Chicago portage. In 
1823, 107 years ago, the Federal Government sent out its en- 
gineers to chart this channel for which we are still fighting now. 
Major Long set Chicago’s climate down ag inhospitable, its soil 
as sterile, its scenery as monotonous and uninviting. He saw 
only a few huts of bark or logs, filthy, disgusting, wholly with- 
out comforts, and inhabitated by a “miserable race of men” 
scarcely equal to the Indians from whom most of them seemed 
to have descended. So it can be seen how Chicago year by year 
has gone on in its great march of progress, 

I desire to put into the Recorp at this point the full chart 
showing the improvement in the typhoid fever conditions as a 
result of this sanitary district board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Typhoid fever death rate per 10000 population; cities of over 100,900 
population in Great Lakes region; 5-year-period averages 
































1880-1884........ 67.8 M4 4.0 67.2 | 153.0 32.0 /........ 65.0 
1885-1889. ....... 57.8 31.8 46.0 52.6 23.8 33.0 39.4 52.8 
1890-1894_....... 96.4 32.8 43.4 61.8 “4.2 4.6 24.6 62.2 
1895-1899........ 37.6 18.0 19.4 83.4 23.4 20.2 183.2 21.6 
1900-1004 ........ | 29.2 17.4 22.0 56.8 29.4 14.2 15.4 19.6 
1905-1909........ 14.6 23.0 21.6 15.2 24.4 124 19.4 23.0 
1910-1914_....... 10.1 22.0 18.2 12.1 17.0 10.6 14. 08 7.4 
1915-1919........ | 29 7.48} 113 5.6 9.0 3.76 4. 62 3.7 
1920-1925........ 136 L8l 6.10 217 4.05 1.93 | °4.06 4202 

! Years 1880 and 1881 not included. 

'y included. 
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Mr. President, Wisconsin and Ohio and Michi- | health of the whole country, quietly and silently they 


Mr. GLENN. 
gan all say they would be glad for Illinois to have this canal, 
for the Nation to have the canal, except that it is going to 
destroy their shipping, is going to ruin them; that the Federal 
Government, if it gives any water for this project or devotes 
any water to this project, will set them back, will destroy their 
great shipping industry. 
divert water to increase the flow from the Great Lakes, to divert 
water to lower the lake levels of Lake Michigan and these other 
lakes which are affected, Huron and Erie. 

The facts are that Michigan and Ohio have diverted and are 
at this time diverting for their ship canals from Lake Michigan 
more waiter than Illinois has ever diverted from it. 

Not so many years ago at Port Huron, Mich., opposite the 


Canadian port of Sarnia, where the Grand Trunk system crosses | 


under a tunnel from the United States into Canada, they found 
that the harbor was too shallow; that large boats could not 
anchor; that they needed more of a channel so that the great 
tonnage could pass along and anchor, if need be, at Port Huron. 
What was done by these people who are now saying to Illinois 


that they can not take an inch of water a day, these friends of 


keeping the lake levels where they are? They just dredged and 
dredged and dredged and diverted and diverted and diverted 
until they lowered the level of Lake Michigan 6 inches, six times 
as much as we ure allowed to divert under the Hughes decree, 
three or four times as much as we have ever asked to be author- 
ized to divert for the purposes of this great Federal national 
waterway. 

Then what was done by their neighbors, with whom 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biarne] is afraid we might 
get into war, although he said he did not think we would, speak- 
ing only of the possibility? They are going to war with the 
United States, possibly, because we are going to take an inch or 
two of water from Lake Michigan if the Congress says we may. 
With the cooperation of their neighbors in Michigan and Ohio 
and the Lake Carriers’ Association, who are the ones who get 
all the benefit of it, and who are fighting us here, they opened 
the great Welland Canal. 


Now a new one is being constructed, much larger, and what 
Do you | 


is the effect of the diversion upon the Great Lakes? 
not think they ought to talk a little about all the diversions 
instead of just this diversion at Chicago, so we could all know 
the real truth and facts about the situation? Here are the 


facts about the effect on the lake levels in Lake Michigan, Lake 


Huron, and Lake Erie. The authorized diversions in the 


Chicago Sanitary District are 8,660 cubic feet per second; in | 


the Wellaad Canal, 3,100 cubic feet per second; in the Black 
Rock Canal, 1,000 cubic feet per second; and there are changes 
in the St. Clair River outlet. Then there is a note to these 
figures : 

Notr.—Upon the opening of the new Welland Canal— 


Which was built for the Lake Carriers’ Association benefit. 
They are the ones who get the great benefit of it, those people 
who are financing largely the fight made here, those people 
whom Newton Baker represents with his law associates— 


Notre.—Upon the opening of the new Welland Canal the lowering of 
the level of Lake Erie will be increased 8.4 inches. 


And yet the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINe] fears war 
with Canada if Illinois diverts an inch or two of water. 


war; no army is seen on the horizon approaching across the 
boundary line attacking our cities when they take 84 inches 
of water, four times as much as we have ever asked to be 
taken for the purposes which we seek here. 

The Black Rock Canal is another one of their projects, taking 
one-tenth of a foot, and there are changes in the St. Clair 
River which divides Canada and the United States at Detroit. 
What do the shipping interests of Michigan do there, and what 


do their neighbors do on the north, the Lake Carriers’ Associa- | 


tion, so much interested in fighting Illinois and the Middle 
West and South and Mississippi Valley? What do they do? 
By enlarging the outlet they lowered Lake Michigan three- 
tenths of a foot prior to 1908, and since that time, charging us 


with unlawfully and illegally taking water at the St. Clair | there would be absolutely destroyed if an inch or 2 or 3 inches 


River at Detroit they have doubled their diversion and are now 
taking six-tenths of a foot 


than Chicago ever took and three times as much as we could 
expect or ask to take for the purposes of this amendment. 
Have we heard any threat of war because of that from the 


from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn], whose States benefited so largely 
by the lowering of Lake Erie? They took out there more water 
than we ever took or ever asked or even ever hoped to take. 
Not a word from them while they were doing that, but while we 
were trying to save the lives of the people of our city and the 


| than 


They say it is wrong for anybody to | 





the | 





| Government to lower this lake 1 or 2 or 3 


It is | 
all right for them to take all they want and there is no fear of | 


or 7.2 inches, or 1.2 inches more | 
| sating works. 





| or more when they are needed to be raised. 
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have 
cooperated to withdraw more water out of the St. Clair River 
has ever been taken out of Lake Michigan by Chicago. 
There is sincerity! There is frankness! There is a broad, 
statesmanlike vision with the whole country’s progress and 
prosperity and well being kept in mind—and they are not 
through yet. They have scarcely yet begun. They say that an 
inch or two or three inches at Chicago will ruin them; that this 
great business which they have builded up through all the years 
will be destroyed; that the Lake Carriers’ Association will be 
in bankruptcy and ships can no longer float along the majestic 
bosom of Lakes Huron, Ontario, and Hrie. 

Under this very bill there is provided $25,000,000, in round 
numbers, for what purpose? For dredging and ditching and 
improving the channels and harbors along their Great Lakes so 
that where now the Lake Carriers’ Association can have ships 
with a draft of only 20 feet, when we have spent $25,000,000 of 
the people’s money they can have vessels carried along their 
waterways with a draft of 23 or 24 feet, adding by this bill, by 
which they would deny us 1 or 2 inches of water at Chicago, 
from 36 to 48 inches for them on their Lakes, and all at the 
expense of the Federal Government. Yet they say, while they 
are getting from 36 to 48 inches greater draft and greater ton- 
nage by this bill, that they will be destroyed if at the same time 
in the same bill the same Congress says to Illinois, “ You can 
have 1 or 2 inches of that 36 or 48 inches for the purpose of a 
great waterway for all of-the Nation.” That is an unselfish, 
high, upstanding attitude for these opponents of ours to take. 

Yesterday my colleague the senior Senator from Lllinois [Mr. 


wise, 


| DENEEN] placed in the Recorp figures which were astounding, 


showing that these men were complaining that they 
destroyed by what the Federal Government proposes to do if 
the Commerce Committee provision were enacted, that they 
could not continue the commerce which they had built up. He 
showed how greatly increased is the number of the vesseis 
which the Federal Government in its generous way, at the 
expense of all the people, including Illinois and iacluding the 
Mississippi Valley States, has made possible by the construc- 
tion of deeper channels along these Great Lakes of theirs. The 
river that flows toward the home of our distinguished friend 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] was formerly almest a slough, 


would be 


| but it has been dredged and ditched and improved by the Fed- 


eral Government at Federal expense until now vessels of two 
or three or four times as great draft, carrying two or three or 
four times as much tonnage, can be operated there. 

While they are objecting to the Federal Government taking 
an inch or two at Chicago, they did not object when the Federal! 
Government improved the Duluth Harbor from 8.9 feet to 20 
feet, or when the Federal Government improved the Ashland 
Harbor in Wisconsin. Why do they not think of the fact that 
the Federal Government has improved the harbor at Ashland, 
Wis., and the one at Menominee, Wis.? At the latter place the 
Government, which can not give us an inch or two of water, 
has given them an increased depth of 13 feet, increasing it 
from 5 feet to 18 feet. At Grand Haven, Mich., almost within 
a stone’s throw of the home of the Senator from that State, 
who says it would not be constitutional or legal for the Federal 
inches, because it 
would destroy their shipping—almost at his own home the 
Federal Government has already increased the capacity of the 
draft of the vessels from 9 or 12 feet to 15 feet. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is now talking about a case on 
Lake Superior which is controlled by compensating works, 

Mr. GLENN. I am referring to the Grand Haven 
Mich. That is across the lake from Chicago. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought the Senator referred to Ashland. 

Mr. GLENN. I did a while ago, but I have passed that. I 
am glad the matter of compensating works has been mentioned. 
I intentled to refer to it later. One would think, to Fear the 
opponents of the Commerce Committee provision Speak, that 


Harbor, 


were taken at Chicago. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. BLarne] mentions compen- 
The bill provides for them. The bill provides an 
appropriation of money for compensating works which will more 


| than take care of and offset all the water which possibly could 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] or from the Senator | 


be taken at Chicago, and more and more. I think the estimate 
is $3,400,000 at the utmost, which will raise these lakes a foot 
No one claims 
Chicago has ever taken more than 6 inches and under the pro- 
visions of the bill now no one asks ever to be allowed to take 
more than 3 or 4 inches, and perhaps not that much. 
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Another thing: It has been said that Canada would have to 
consent to the erection of compensating works. 
ready had a joint commission consisting of three Canadians 
and three Americans, citizens of this country, to study the 
question of lake levels and to study the question of the con- 
struction of conrpensating works, to take care of the diversion 
of the water of the Lakes. This commission has found it feasible 
and practi and recommended that they be constructed. 
Further than that, but our opponents did not tell this either, 
as a result of this study and investigation the Federal Govern- 
ment required the Sanitary District of Chicago to pay whatever 
finally and ultimately was found to be its proper and propor- 


able 


tionate share of the cost of these compensating works, to take | 
| Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Co 


care of all the diversion that may ever happen at Chicago. 

Further than that, Chicago has posted for that purpose bond 
of a surety company for $1,000,000 to guarantee the payment 
of its share of the cost of increasing the 
that no possible 
lakes, and these men know it. 

The trouble with this matter is that 
lawyers involved; there are too many 
too much litigation in it. It has been going on for 20 years, 
and as my friend the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
said on yesterday, describing one of those lawyers, “ He has had 
a large role in this matter,” and I say that he wants another 
one or two before it is settled in the interest of the country. 

The report of the joint commission, which is not guesswork, 
shows that the lake interests can not be damaged; and if they 
have studied this question, as I presume they have, they know 
that Chicago is bound to build compensating works which will 
guarantee that not a single fraction of an inch of water will 
be lost to them, although, on the other hand, Illinois has con- 
tributed 15 or 16 per cent of the untold millions of dollars 
which the Government has spent in doubling and trebling the 
capacity of their waterways and their harbors. The draft of 
the harbor at the home of the Senator from Michigan has 
been increased from 9 feet to 18 feet, 108 inches, all at Federal 
expense. Yet lake interests have come here and have cried 
out to this body that they are going to be destroyed if Chicago 
shall be allowed to take an inch or two of that water, as they 
will then have only 106 inches instead of 108 inches. 

The harbors, the canals, and the other waterways on Lakes 
Erie, Ontario, Huron, and Superior take everything from the 
Federal Government. Let Illinois with her great wealth con- 
tribute 


injury can come to any city on any of these 


there are too mrany 


her lavish share in order to double the capacity and 
draft of these ships which can sail the lakes, but not a drop 


of water shall be taken for the Mississippi Valley and the 
South and the Northwest whence the Missouri flows on its way 
to join the Mississippi north of St. Louis. Oh, no; not a drop. 

I want to refer briefly to the treaty provisions, and to the 
suggested prospective war with Canada, over the couple of 
inches of water it is proposed to allow Chicago. Senators are 
aware that we have a treaty with Canada. It was studied 
pretty well by a good man. Some people do not agree with his 
ideas upon the League of Nations or the World Court, but I 
think he is a pretty good lawyer. I refer to Elihu Root, who 
was then looking after our interests in the negotiation of the 
treaty with Canada. This is what he found. Some Senators 
seem to be afraid that we are going to be embroiled with 
Canada. I do not know why we should be, because Canada now 
is getting 16,000 cubic feet per second more than we are by way 
liversion at Niagara Falls. 
The United States members of the International Waterways 
Commission, created by Congress June 13, 1902, who reported 
aus to the action which was desirable in order to prevent further 
depletion of water from Niagara Falls, recommended, as a step 
in the direction of obtaining mutual agreement between the 
two countries, that legislation be enacted containing, among 
others, the provision that the Secretary of War be authorized 


of 
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We have al-| 


| Erie Canal, or its tenants (in addition to lock service) 
| Chicago Drainage Canal 
levels of the Lakes, so | 





| who is in charge of waterways. 


to grant permits for the diversion of 28,500 cubic feet per sec- | 


ond, and no from the 
Niagara Falls. 

In passing, let me call this thought to the attention of the 
Senate: Senators will remember the outrage that a Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuL.ocu], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Briarng] 
thought would be perpetrated if the Secretary of War were 
allowed to have control of the diversion of water; but in this 
instance an international commission, headed by perhaps the 
greatest lawyer who has lived in America during the last 50 
years—Mr. Elihu Root—recommended that the Secretary of 
War be placed in charge of the diversion of water at Niagara 
Falls. Of course, that was for the benefit of Ohio and some 
other States. While it was all right then for the Secretary of 


more, waters naturally tributary to 
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altogether wrong now, and the Constitution may be destroyed 
and the Nation jeopardized if the Secretary of War shall be 
allowed to have any control of the amount of diversion of 
water at Chicago. I prefer to accept the legal views and the 
legal judgment of the man who served in so many distinguished 


| capacities not only in private and professional but also in of- 


ficial life—Mr. Elihu Root—who believes that the Secretary of 
War is the proper official to control the matter of diversion. 
The commission recommended that they be allowed permits 


| for the diversion of 28,500 cubic feet per second, and no more, 


from the waters naturally tributary to Niagara Falls, distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Cubic feet 

9, 500 

8, 600 

400 

10, 000 


Niagara Falls Power Co 


Total 
That is what Mr. Root recommended; that is what the inter- 


| national commission recommended, and under that recommen- 


rich fees in it; there is | dation the power companies at Niagara on the American side 


get 17,000 or 18,000 feet, while Chicago is allowed but 10,000 
feet, all of which, as I understand, she has never appropriated. 
That amount is now to’be cut down to 1,500 cubig feet, or about 
one-sixth of the amount the power companies are allowed to 
divide at Niagara Falls. It is astounding and surprising to find 
allied in this fight, perhaps unknowingly and unwittingly, upon 
the side of the Power Trust, so called, those great progressive 
Senators who have almost daily, session after session, year 
after year, inveighed against the Power Trust. I refer to the 
Senators from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLierre) and {Mr. Barner}, 
who are now joined in a common cause in behalf of this arch 
enemy of Americanism. 

In a report to their Government on April 25, 1906, the Canadian 
members of this commission recommended that a treaty should 
be negotiated between the United States and Great Britain, and, 
with respect to the diversions from the Niagara River, the com- 
mission was of opinion that not more than 36,000 cubic feet 
seconds should be allowed on the Canadian side, and on the 
American side to the extent of 18,500 cubic feet seconds, exclu- 
sive of the amount required for domestic uses; and it was said 
that while this would give an apparent advantage to the Cana- 
dian interests, it was “more than counterbalanced by the com- 
plete diversion of 10,000 cubic feet by way of the Chicago drain- 
age canal to the Mississippi River.” The report stated that the 
Chicago diversion should be limited to that amount. The repre- 
sentatives of Canada signed the report recommending that 
Chicago be allowed 10,000 feet, and that was agreeable to 
Canada. Now those on the opposite side of this question think 
we may have war with Canada if the United States shall be 
allowed to divert ir the neighborhood of 20,000 feet, while 
Canada is allowed to divert 36,000 cubic feet per second at 
Niagara Falls. I really do not think there is much danger of 
any war occurring. 

Under the report of the joint commission it was provided: 


That the diversion of water from the Niagara River or its tributaries 
in the State of New York is hereby prohibited except with the consent 
of the Secretary of War. 


It was all right then for the Secretary of War to exercise 
the authority ; at that time the Secretary of War was the proper 
official to control the diversion; he is not at all to be trusted 
now; it will not do to trust him now; the authority should be 
taken away from him and left in the Congress. He has been 
exercising such power ever since this country was established; 
he has been trusted with it; he is trusted now to administer 
such questions in the case of all waterway projects. From 
Maine to California, all down the Ohio River he is the official 
It is all right, so far as Ohio 
is concerned, that he should have charge when the United States 
Government was spending $146,000,000 of Federal money for a 
waterway in which Ohio was interested. Then it was all right; 
he was a good man; and Ohio made no objection. But when 
we want a drop of water at Chicago it is a surrender of con- 
stitutional authority to allow the authority to be reposed in the 
Secretary of War. After receiving the benefit of $146,000,000, 
Ohio is here complaining about a waterway for Chicago. It 
seems to me those who are representing that State are in a 
poor position to complain. We have at Federal expense doubled 
the capacity of their lake harbors and channels so that boats 
can carry enormously increased amounts of tonnage, and that 
has been done at the cost of untold millions of dollars, to which 
Chicago and Illinois have contributed their share, as have all 
the other States of the Mississippi Valley. But Ohio is now 


War to bave authority to control the diversion of water, it is | erying out against the proposal in the pending bill which Tli- 
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nois and the Middle West and the Mississippi Valley want in- | 
volving a waterway of vast potentialities, and yet for Ohio | 
there has been completed, at Federal expense, a waterway from 
Pittsburgh to the Mississippi River so that the products of Ohio 
steel mills, especially, may profit by the low freight on the 
barges. We, who did our share without objection to make possi- 
ble the completion of that project along Ohio's entire southern 
border, and on which the Government spent $146,000,000 are | 
told, No, no, not a drop of water can Chicago or the Missis- | 
sippi Valley have—not a drop. Is that justice and equity and | 
fair dealing between sections and States of this country? 

Of course, they do not want a waterway from Chicago. They 
do not want the great and growing steel industry of Gary and 
of south Chicago and of Calumet to compete upon an even foot 
ing along a Federal-owned waterway with the steel mills of 
Pittsburgh, which ship their freight down to the Gulf and 
through the Panama Canal into every port of every nation of | 
the world as a result of the expenditure by the Federal Govern- | 
ment of $146,000,000 of its money. We have already spent $90, 
000,000 of our Own money and we only ask seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars of the Federal Government in order to complete 
the project. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what the Blaine amendment 
would do. At this stage of the debate I desire to compare the 
respective provisions of the amendment reported by the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate with those of the so-called 
Blaine amendment so that the Senate may see just how liberal 
the proponents of that amendment are with us. 

This is what all the dispute here is about. 
Committee provided as follows: 


The Commerce | 


Illinois River, U1., in accordance with the report of Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, Chief of Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions | 
set forth in his report in said document: Provided, That the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan shall be so controlled by the Secretary 
of War under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, as to meet 
the needs of a commercially useful waterway as defined in said Senate | 
document, from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 


The diversion is to be so controlled by the Secretary of 
War, with the advice of the Chief of Engineers—neither one of 
whom, I believe, happens to be from Illinois— 





As to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway, * * * 
and to conserve fully existing interests of navigation on 
Lakes. 


the Great 


What is wrong with that? 

The Secretary of War is to operate this waterway. Illinois 
is to convey all its interest, and the sanitary district is to con- | 
vey all the interest which it has acquired in this waterway 
through its expenditure of more than $90,000,000 and more 
than 20 years of time and effort, to the Government of the | 
United States and say, “ Take this waterway. Take our $90,- 
400,000 and use it as you see fit. All we want is that it shall 
be a waterway, and not a dry ditch—tbat is all. That is all we 
want. We have no desire for more water there than will be 
required to operate it.” 

Why should we? And why can not the Federal Government 
be trusted to operate its own property? What other piece of | 
property is there in all America that the American Govern- 
ment owns that it is not allowed to control itself, through its 
authorized and delegated officers? We only ask that the Secre- 
tary of War, with the advice of the Chief of Engineers, be 
allowed to operate this Federal waterway which we will convey 
to the United States, with no strings attached to it, in its own 
way, for the good of all the country. 

That does not satisfy them; but with this limitation— 


And to conserve fully existing interests of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. 


How can they be damaged with that provision—fully con- 
served, protected, maintained, not damaged, not injured, not 
destroyed? It could not be done. With the compensating works 
which he is authorized and directed to build, and the money 
appropriated here for building them from Illinois itself, there 
is no possibility, much less a probability, of damage. 

But what do they want? Not satisfied with that provision, 
they want this: The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. BLAINE] provides: 





Illinois River, UL, in accordance with the report of the Chief of Engi 
neers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in his report 
in said document, but the said project shall be so constructed as to 
require the smallest flow of water with which said project can be practi- 
cally accomplished — 
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| In the development of a commercially useful waterway 


| tary District case which we have mentioned 


| way purpose itself; not a drop, not a pint, not a gill, not 


| not a drop. 


| distance above St. Louis and East St. Louis. 


| Hughes decree; but Mr. Hughes said differently. 
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No one objects to that. We assume, of course, that the Fed- 
eral Government will so operate the waterway. We not 
object to a provision of that kind— 


do 


Provided, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this project a 
not to exceed $7,000,000 : further— 


That 
eum 
Provided 

At this point in the amendment in theory we have the water 
way all constructed, the money appropriated, and the construe 
tion provided for; but, unfortunately, the science of navigation 


has not yet reached the point where a waterway can be success- 


fully navigated without water, so we think we should have some 
provision for water. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin provides that 
the water authorized at Lockport under this decree in the Sani 
I will not 
means; it a 


read his 


exact linguage, but that is lengthy 


amendment : 


what it is 


Is hereby authorized to be used for the navigation of said waterway. 


We already have that, you know. This does 
drop of water—not a drop. As to the water 
decree of the Supreme Court in the Sanitary Disirict is 
going to flow down that sanitary district, down this canal, 
going to flow down there anyway, the amendment simply says 
that after having expended $20,000,000 and 20 years of work 
we do not have to just sit there idly and watch the stream and 
watch the water flow by and drift along. No; out of the fullness 
of their hearts they would allow us to use the water that is 
already there, that is going to go out of Lake Michigan any- 
way—generous, is it not?—but not a single drop for the water- 
a4 
our 
the 


not give us a 
which under the 


cuse 


drop, only the rare, kind, 
waterway the water that 
Hughes decree. 


generous privilege to use on 
we are already entitled to by 
That is all they allow us to use—nothing e! 
While we give them 9 and 8 and 12 and 14 feet 
additional in all their harbors, or many of their harbors at 
least, while they take thousands and thousands and thousands 
ef cubic feet per second at Niagara, thousands and thousands 
and thousands of cubic feet per ond along the Michigan 
waterway, in the St. Clair River, and in the river at Port Huron, 
not a drop for Illinois or for the Middle West for navigation 
purposes—not a drop. 

Is that the fair, broad-minded, generous treatment 
neighboring State should accord another? 

Well, we go along. The Senator from Michigan 
DENBERG] says there will be no crisis until 1938. Well, there 
will not be much of any waterway before then. You can 
this on the map. Here is the waterway from Chicago down to 
the Mississippi River at Grafton, Just above Alton, IIL, a short 

You have heard 
are bound by the 
He said that 
under the issues in the lawsuit the question of navigation along 
the Illinois waterway could not be determined by him. He said 
it in many words. I will read the exact language in a 
moment. [ will show you what the Hughes decree decided and 
what it affects, and nothing else. It affects this little part in 
red from Lake Michigan over to this point, the navigable part 
of the Chicago River, a distance of 6 miles, out of the entire 
distance clear down to the Mississippi River of some 327 
and yet they say we are bound by the Hughes decree! 

Mr. Hughes says no; we are not bound by it. They say this, 
too: These eminent lawyers and laymen who have spoken in 
opposition to Illinois and the Middle West having a single drop 
of water for navigation purposes for this deep waterway say 
that there is a watershed up here—about here it is, 10 miles 
from Chicago—and that water can not be taken from one 
watershed to another; that this water runs this way, and shall 
run that way forever; that it never can be made to run this 
way, regardless of the growing needs of a growing and a chang 
ing country in a changing world. They say that is a constitu 
tional objection; that we can not take a drop from one water- 
shed to another. But Mr. Hughes, the special master and now 
the Chief Justice of the United States, does not agree with 
them. He says that it can be taken, when in the wisdom of 
Congress and the judgment of Congress it is best for the coun- 
try at large to change the flow from one watershed to another; 
that there is no constitutional objection to it. 

Why should there be? With this great and growing Nation 
of ours, with a population changing, shifting day by day and 
year by year as conditions change, as they change all over the 
world, is it right that we should be bound by geographical loca 
tions here, put there thousands, millions of years ago, 
before a living person inhabited the earth? 


se 


that one 


{[Mr. Van 
see 
about the Hughes decree. They that 


say we 


so 


miles ; 


yes, 
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Divert 


CONGRESSIONAL 





water from one watershed to another? 


JOHNSON] will correct me, when I say that we did that not 
in our Boulder Dam provision. That is my under- 
I may be incorrect. The Senator does not seem posi- 
I do know that we took water from a point away up here 
in one State away down and back over into California, to be 
emptied out finally, I judge, into the Pacific Ocean—water 
which, I think, came from one watershed to another. 

Chief Justice Hughes says it can be done. 
read the language 
case, to show you that he differs from the distinguished lawyers 


long ago 


standing. 
tive 


who have spoken here in the last day or two, when they state | 


that it is unconstitutional to divert water from one watershed | 
to another. I will find the language in a moment; but that is 
the position which he took. It has been done before in dif- | 


ferent sections of the country. 
Wisconsin. 


That is my impression and my rather distinct recol- 
lection. I 


think it was done down jn the Carolinas, too. And 


remember, as I stated here heretofore, that [Illinois is asking, to | 


complete this project only seven and one-half million dollars. 
Remember when we appropriated Federal money and took over 
from private parties, and reimbursed them for their expenditure, 
the Cape Cod Canal not long ago. That was done. We are not 
asking to be reimbursed. We are not asking anything of that 
kind at all. 
ized and voted when the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] was Governor of Illinois, and which Illinois has de- 
voted to this purpose, we ask nothing. For the $90,000,000 
which has been expended by the sanitary district in building 
this canal we ask nothing. We ask only that for the completion 
of this second link in red—all the rest of this has been com- 
pleted—this second link in red, from Utica to Lockport, that 
the Federal Government devote seven and one-half million dol- 
lars. That is all. Then, at that dam at Lockport, you may not 
realize the work that has been done by the State of Lllinois 
and by the sanitary district upon this great project. There is a 
lock there which is greater than any lock at any canal or any 
place else in all the world—greater than the locks in the Pan- 
ama Canal. The entire work on this project is more than 90 
per cent completed; and if Congress will vote this money and 
allow 
Engineers, to take such water as 


may be needed to operate 


that project in the interest of all the people, we will have a | 


great waterway there in line with the dreams and the visions 


and the aspirations of thoughtful-minded, clear-thinking people | 


for two or three centuries who have visited this site. 

The first engineer sent by the Government to inspect this site 
and decide upon the location for this canal was sent many, 
many years ago in the person of one Jefferson Davis. He de- 
cided that this was the place for the canal connecting the Great 
Lakes finally with the Gulf of Mexico. We want the oppor- 
tunity for the Great Lakes, for Chicago, for Illinois, for Mis- 


souri, for Iowa, for Kentucky, for all these other States to use | 


this waterway for their commerce. 

When this seaway comes in down the St. Lawrence River we 
want to have an opportunity given to the people of our State, to 
the people of Missouri, of Tennessee, and of Arkansas, and of 
all the other States tributary to this great inland waterway 
system, to share in the benefits of the ocean-bound traffic. 

We want, too, to have a chance to get some advantage from 
the money which we have spent, upwards of $100,000,000, so that 
our barges, with our freight, can go up the Ohio River to the 
cities on that river, and down the river to the Gulf, and that we 
be not prevented by this theoretical situation from obtaining a 
fair share of the benefits of the development of this great water- 
way system on the Ohio River, to which we have so generously 
contributed our fair share. 

We want to meet the steel organization on equal terms, the 
“Pittsburgh plus” plan, which throttled us in the Middle West 
for these many years, which has been finally abolished. We 
want the opportunity to meet them on a fair business basis, not 
to be hampered by excessive freight rates, but to compete on a 
fair rate basis with the steel mills of the Pittsburgh district. 
That is what we ask—fair treatment, fair dealing between all 
the people. 

What does the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States say about this little watershed out 10 miles from 
Chicago, which it is said forever bars the development of this 
waterway? He knows what he is talking about. He studied 
the thing day by day and month by month; he heard the eyi- 
dence of scores and scores of witnesses, with his keen, critical, 
and analytical mind, with his fair and impartial judgment, with 
his almost unparalleled knowledge of the law. Does he agree 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] or the Senator 


I think I am | 
right, and if [ am incorrect the Senator from California [Mr. | 


I should like to | 
upon that point of the special master in this | 


I think it was even done once in | 


For the $20,000,000 of bonds which were author- | 


the Secretary of War, with the advice of the Chief of | 


es 
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from Wisconsin [Mr. Brarne] or the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLtocn ] ? 

I understood the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Wisconsin to say yesterday that it is an unconstitutional exer- 
cise of power to cross that little watershed there at Chicago, 10 
| miles west of the city, which is not effective, of course, in time 
of flood, and never has been. It was traversed in seasons of 
high water by the canoes of the natives, and by the barges of 
the settlers in the early days. 

I think the Chief Justice knows something about this thing. 
I really believe he knows more than these other gentlemen, At 
| least, I believe he is in a position to have a more impartial, un- 
What does he say? I quote: 

It is contended that it is beyond the power of Congress to authorize 
the transfer of water of Lake Michigan from the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence watershed to the Mississippi watershed. 





| biased judgment as a lawyer. 


| That was what was contended here yesterday at length by 
these distinguished gentlemen. 


There is no such limitation in the grant to Congress to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The power to control navigation, compre- 
hended within that commerce, is a national power, and for the purposes 
of this control navigable waters are the public property of the Nation. 


That is the point in this whole controversy. It is claimed that 
the public waters bordering the State of Michigan, the State of 
| Ohio, and the State of Wisconsin are the property of those 
States, but the Chief Justice says that they are the property of 
the Nation. He cites Gilman against Philadelphia, reported in 
Third Wallace, and says: 


And subject to such restraint as Congress may deem expedient from a 
national point of view. 


Not from the point of view of Ohio, of Illinois, of Wisconsin, 
of Michigan, but from a national point of view, looking the 
whole country over in a comprehensive study of the whole situa- 
tion, and of the effect of the proposed legislation upon the people 
as a whole, with a mind broad enough to realize that, after all, 
we are one people, and not separate nations, in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Ohio. 


Not limited by the interests of any particular port, harbor, State 
or States, watershed, or any territorial division within the 
jurisdiction. 


That is what the Chief Justice of the United States says in 
| answer to the contentions made yesterday by these gentlemen, 
| and made heretofore in this litigation. Justice Hughes says 
that the national interest is not subject to any port or aby har- 
bor or any river or any watershed. 

The Chief Justice quotes Chief Justice Marshall, citing the 
case: 

If as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, 
though limited to specified objects, is plenary as to those objects, the 
power over commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, is vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a single 
government, having in its constitution the same restrictions on the 
exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the United 
States. The wisdom and the discretion of Congress, their identity with 
the people, and the influence which their constituents possess at elec- 
tions are, in this, as in many other instances, as that, for example, of 
declaring war, the sole restraints on which they have relied, to secure 
them from its abuse. They are the restraints on which the people 
must often rely solely in all representative governments. 


national 





Then he goes on to say: 


If Congress decided that it was in the interest of the country as a 
whole to open and improve a waterway from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, and for that purpose diverted 
water from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi watershed, there would 
seem to be no constitutional difficulty so far as the diversion is con- 
cerned. Its practicability, its amount, the effect on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence watershed, and on the States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, the question where the balance of national interest lay after 
appropriate appraisal of all local interest and of international relations 
would be matters for the consideration of Congress exercising the soyv- 
ereign power of the Nation in determining national policy. 


I hope we will hear no more of this objection raised by these 
men that it would be unconstitutional for the Congress to 
authorize the diversion of one watershed to another. 

The statement to which I refer as having been made yester- 
day to the contrary is as follows. I quote from the statement 


made by my distinguished colleague the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BtatNe] on the 17th instant in this debate: 


It is the contention of the Great Lakes States, or at least five of 
them, that under the Constitution, and under the provisions of the ordi- 


| 
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nance of the Northwest Territory, there can be no diversion by Con- 
gress; that the Constitution and ordinance of the Northwest Territory, 
which is a part of the Constitution for the protection of those States 
carved out of the Northwest Territory, forbid the establishment of a 
waterway by artificial means (id. 11389). 


The present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the special master, who devoted long and weary months 
to the study of this problem, has answered the contention of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

I presume there may be people here who have not traveled 
through the Middle West recently, who have not seen Lake Erie 
or Lake Huron or Lake Ontario or Lake Michigan or Lake 
Superior, who would think, from the outcry raised here, that 
there was some great and pressing necessity or danger, forget- 
ting all about compensating works, all about the great benefits 
and the increased draft which we have accorded those other 
States in their waterways and their harbors. 

The fact is that we are suffering now in all of those lakes, 
not from too little but from too much water. I was out in 
Chicago the other day, and I saw that owing to the high water 
of the last two or three years, the last two years particularly, 
as a result of the storms of last winter, great walks and 
boulevards for miles were washed out by the high waters of 
Lake Michigan, the foundations of apartment buildings erected 
adjoining the lake in Chicago were undermined by the high 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

I happen to live, in the summer time, and have for the last 
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10 years, in Michigan, directly on the shore of Lake Michigan, | 


closer to the lake than from here to the wall of the Senate 
Chamber, 75 feet at most. 
my people, who are at my summer home now, saying that the 
lake is so high and has been so high that the bank has been 
washed out, and it is not at all unlikely that, owing to the 
excessive amount of water in Lake Michigan, our house will 
sooner or later fall into the lake. 


Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. Last summer I drove all the 
way from Chicago to the northern end of Lake Michigan, to 
Mackinac, and I saw where the highway department had run in 
there great trucks loaded with gravel to build up the highways 
along that lake, where the little inlets and bays came in, so 
that the high water of the lake would not prevent automobile 
travel along those highways. If it had not been for this inch 


or two or three which Chicago so foully stole from Lake Michi- | 


gan, I do not know what would have been the result there upon 
the State of Michigan! The ships traveling to those ports would 
have had to change their landing and loading facilities and build 
new docks at places because the lake is so high and on account 
of changing conditions there. 

It is said that there is a changing cycle, that in the next 10 
or 15 or 20 or 30 years the lake may be lower. Yes; it may be 


lower within 10 years, or it may be higher within 10 years, but | 
| water is doing to us now. 


it is very evident that no damage will be done in the meantime 
to lake shipping at any of those ports. 

What do the lake captains say about this situation? I read 
from what one of them said the Ist day of last September: 


Captains of Great Lakes vessels yesterday joined in exploding the 
myth that Chicago’s drainage diversion has been emptying the Great 
Lakes. 

Enjoying the highest lake levels in many years, with never a fear of 
going aground in the harbors, the masters of the big lake liners scouted 
the opposition to the diversion. 

Low water means distress, delay, and danger to these men and their 
vessels. But three of the veterans in lake service, demanding the 
largest passenger boats, declared yesterday it is ridiculous to blame 
the Chicago diversion for low levels. They all pointed to charts indi- 
eating the regular stages of rise and fall on the Lakes and spoke of 
the rainfall, dry spells, and winds which drive away clouds formed 
over the basin of the Great Lakes and other causes for the fluctuations 
in levels. 

TELL OF HIGH-WATER DAMAGE 


All the masters spoke of the changes made necessary on docks due to 
the present high water. They told of submerged boathouses, parks, and 
lawns and beaches along the shores they visited. 

Capt. A. C. Anderson, master of the South American, who has sailed 
the Great Lakes for 32 years and who lives in the wintertime in 
Holland, Mich., said the damage done by the high water in the St. Clair 
River between Lake Huron and Lake Erie ig plainly discernible from the 
bridge of his ship. The South American cruises in Lake Michigan, 
Lake Huron, Georgian Bay, and Lake Erie. 

“Along the Canadian side of the St. Clair River the shore has been 
washed away, destroying roads and beaches,” Captain Anderson said. 
“The new settlements on the American side near Lake St. Clair have 


| them down hill into the ship. 
I have just received a letter from | 


| Lakes since he 
The same thing applies all along the lake shore in Wisconsin, | 


; to hold the timbers down. 
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also been damaged by the high water. What two years ago 
beautiful lawns and beaches are now several feet under water.” 


were 


These men want to raise the water on these beaches and on 
these lawns and put it into the floors of these cottages. 


“ Levels rise and fall. In seven years they will be down again. We 
seamen don't put any stock in the charge that Chicago was responsible 
for low levels. The water taken here has done no damage. Certain 
as we are that we want high weter to cruise in, we believe that petty 
politics has entered into the quarrel with Chicago.” 


BLAMBS CANADIAN DREDGING 
Capt. George E. Johnson— 


I have known him for many years and made many trips 
across the lake with him from Chicago to Manistee, Mich. 


Capt. George E. Johnson, of the steamer Manitou, which cruises along 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan up to Sault Ste. Marie, said: “ Lake 
men have all given up the idea that Chicago is responsible for low 
levels.” He mentioned that dredging in the St. Clair River by the 
Canadian Government and the deepening of the channel! in the Detroit 
River contributed largely to lowering of the levels 

“ But the weather conditions govern the levels almost entirely,” Cap- 
tain Johnson said. “Just now the Lakes are up. We can 
ships right into harbors without difficulty. At Petoskey, where we 
often struck bottom in the low days of 1926, we cruise right into the 
docks now without a thought of the bottom. 

“Many dock changes have been made necessary by the present high 
levels. In loading automobiles aboard the 
When the 
cars had to be run up hill, and now the gangplank would be so steep 
that we have had to build additional ramps, and in some cases have 
had to rebuild docks.” 


sail our 


Manitou we used to run 


CAPTAIN URGES COOPERATION 
Capt. W. J. Petroskey, master of the Puritan, has sailed the Great 
was the 
fall several times. as that 
Manitou. 


12 years old and he has seen 
His course 


and 
the 


Lakes rise 
is about the same taken by 

“ Heavy rains and long winters have raised the 
high levels,” Captain Petroskey said. 
Chicago diversion, which is of little 
the Great Lakes States should get together and put through plans for 
regulating the constantly, by means of movable dams. This 
would provide constant levels, which is the best thing for navigation.” 


Lakes to the present 
“Tnstead of quarreling over the 
importance in maintaining 


levels, 


levels 


Remember, Chicago has posted $1,000,000 now for the purpose 
of building these compensating works. 


Capt. Robert R. Ware, of Charlevoix, Mich., 
Lakes for 30 years, said: 

“The statement that the Chicago Drainage Canal lowering the 
lake levels is a huge joke, offered by jealous eastern capital and rail- 
roads to keep Chicago from cutting off their profits 
the Belvedere Club, in Charlevoix, afford a 


who has cruised over the 
is 


The grounds of 
good example of what high 

“ Boathouses and docks are all The Pere Marquette 
Railroad had to build a new trestle, loading the top down with gravel 
The shore line has receded into what used 
to be beautiful lawns and parkways.” 


under water. 


They had to rebuild their docks, their lawns were destroyed, 
and their boats gone, and yet here they are crying out that 


| Illinois is damaging them and will make them suffer further if 





we are allowed to take an inch or 2 or 3 inches of this 
abundant water. What would have bappened to them if the 
lake had been higher than it has been in the last two or three 
years I am unable to tell. 

What is back of the whole fight? The junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocn] yesterday respectfully suggested that 
the real motive back of the thing was to avoid the provisions 
of the Supreme Court decree, which specifically says it has 
nothing to do with the navigation of the waterway. We, on the 
other hand, believe that, whether or not these men know it, 
they are being used in the interest of increased diversion for 
power at Niagara Falls by this great organization owned in 
America largely, operating in America and on the Canadian 
side under almost identical conditions as to labor and costs and 
all, except taxation, charging, so 1 understand from statements 
made here authoritatively on the floor of the Senate, two or 
three times as much or more for the power they sell in the 
United States as they get for the power they sell in Canada. 

This is not a new subject either. This question came up a 
long while ago. When the question of diversion was before 
the Senate it was discussed by the then Senator from Michigan, 
William Alden Smith, the predecessor, I believe, and a former 
business associate of the present junior Senator from Michigan 
{[Mr. Vanpenserc], who is so active in this fight. Questions 
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were asked and statements were made. 
Alden Smith’s statement about it then, as follows: 


In other words, 





a valuable river is being used for sanitary purposes, and I must not say 
a word if at the moment 
utmost advantage to my State for power purposes. 
private 


same there is capacity 


Power purposes are 
acquired every foot of this scil, every foot of this riparian land under 
false pretenses that it needed it for navigation purposes, when it does 
not actually take 1 per of the flow for navigation purposes, I 
think I would be guilty of a crime to my people if I permitted the Fed- 
eral Government to come in there and acquire all that land, and then 
have their hands tied under the Constitution from making power and 
vending it to the neighboring territory in the State of Michigan. 


{| hope the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] will listen to 
this, because I know he is an authority on this subject. This is 
a statement made by former Senator William Alden Smith a 
long time ago when the question of whether this diversion of 
water should be allowed for navigation or for power purposes, 
Former Senator Smith said: 


cent 


Power purposes are private. I think they are so private that the 
Federal Government, if it acquired every foot of this soil, every foot of 
this riparian land under false pretenses that it needed it for navigation 
purposes, when it does not actually take 1 per cent of the flow for navi- 
gation purposes, I think I would be guilty of a crime to my people if I 
permitted the Federal Government to come in there and acquire all that 
land, and then have their hands tied under the Constitution from mak- 
ing power and vending it to the neighboring territory in the State of 
Michigan I am not going to permit shackles to be put upon the tre- 
mendous power there which may inure to the advantage and benefit of 
our people for all time to come if I can prevent it. I am going to be 
very courteous about it and do not mean to be anything else. 


Then former Senator Lodge asked him this question: 


Do you think that the United States, if it acquired that land, would 
prohibited from vending power? 
Senator SMmirH, I do. 


Senator Lopcre. Do I understand you to claim that the use for power 
ought to precede the use for domestic and sanitary purposes? 


be 


He first said the Government could not use it for power. 


rights of the power company should precede the rights to health 
and life of the people who live along this great inland waterway 
system. Senator Lodge said: 

Do I understand you to claim that the use for power ought to precede 
the use for domestic and sanitary purposes? 

Senator SmirH. I hardly want to say that as a Senator, but as a 
representative of the State of Michigan I feel that it is so valuable 


that I would be almost willing to let it precede sanitation, which after 
all can be carried back to the soil. 


Take it and turn it over! That has been the policy of the 
Senators, from Michigan for lo, these many years. Former Sen- 
ator Smith stated that policy and is followed by Senator Van- 
DENBERG, his successor in office and his former close business 
associate, who, whether knowingly or not, is being used for 
the same end. Health subservient to power! The power com- 
pany should have rights prior to the rights of the men thirsty 
along the lake at Chicago or Milwaukee or Grand Haven who 


might want to take a cup of water for a drink or some water 
to wash their faces and hands. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetxiar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Ne 
braska? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not interrupt the Senator if he had 
not referred to me, but since he has I do not want any mis- 


understanding about it. I am not objecting at all to his refer- 
ence to me, 


Mr. GLENN. 
courteous way. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did, and I accept it in that light. 
But in order that there may be no misunderstanding I want the 


I tried to refer to the Senator in the most 
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take that position and that he would recognize, of course, that 


| the right of the people to take out of the waterways, the lakes 


i 
I must sit by and fold my hands and say amen when | 


enough there of the | 


I think they are so private that the Federal Government if it | 


| there were a conflict between the use of water for irrigation and 


| and the United States. 





Senator to know, and the world to know, so far as that is con- 
cerned, that I have never advocated and do not now advocate 
that the use of water for power purposes is superior to its use 
for domestic purposes or sanitation. I do not believe in that | 
doctrine nor do those whom I have represented. All that I | 
have tried to do in the power world has been always to concede, | 
and, of course, I always will concede, that the use of water for 
domestic and sanitation purposes is superior to the use of water 
for power purposes. 

Mr. GLENN. While I have never heard the Senator state his 
position on that point, yet I felt absolutely certain he would 


| 
| 





and streams of the Nation, water to slake their thirst, to bathe 
their bodies, or to cook their food would be superior to the right 
of any organization to take it for power purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will further permit me, I will 
say that in my judgment—and, so far as I know, it is the pre- 
vailing opinion of those who have studied the question—the use 
of water for irrigation is a superior use to that for power. If 


the use of water for power and no vested rights were involved, 
I should unhesitatingly say that the use of water for irrigation 
is a superior right. 

Mr. GLENN. While I do not come from an irrigation State 
and have given no thought to that particular branch of the 
waterway subject, I believe the idea of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is sound. I think it is entirely harmonious with the 
views expressed by the Joint Waterway Commission of Canada 
I think there was set up in the treaty 
the order in which the uses of the water should be granted; that 
is, the priority of the uses to which water was to be put. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator will realize that often- 
times in litigation over the use of water, when a priority is 
claimed for one use or another, sometimes vested rights inter- 
vene. For instance, some one under the law had taken water, 
let us say, for power purposes and some one else wanted to use 
it for some superior purpose. They would have the right to use 
it for that superior purpose; but in a case of that kind they 
would have to pay the damages, if any, that might accrue to the 
man who had been using it for some other purpose. That situa- 
tion might arise, and sometimes does arise. Ordinarily I think 
the use of water for domestic purposes is regarded as such a 
superior right that it can not be taken away for any other use. 
It is subject to the rights of the people for that use. 

Mr. GLENN. I, of course, understand that compensation 
might in some cases fairly be awarded and paid to those who 
have vested rights. 

Referring to the treaty which I had in mind, I invite the 
attention of the Senator from Nebraska to a provision in article 
8. It is in the report of the International Joint Commission on 


| Waterways between Canada and the United States. 
Former Senator Lodge wanted to know whether he believed the 


Directly in line with our discussion a moment ago, I desire to 
eall the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to the provi- 
sion of the treaty which seems to be in line with his views and 
mine. I refer to Article VIII of the treaty between the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America relating to bound- 
ary waters, and questions arising along the boundary between 
the United States and Canada, signed at Washington, January 
11, 1909. Article VIII defines the order of precedence to be 
observed and provides : 


The following order of precedence shall be observed among the 
various uses enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall 
be permitted which tends materially to conflict with or restrain any 
other use which is given preference over it in this order of precedence: 

1. Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes. 

2. Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the pur- 
poses of navigation. 

3. Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 


This order of precedence recognizes the supreme importance 
of public health. All other uses are put aside so far as they 
conflict with the paramount requirement of the uses for domes- 
tic and sanitary purposes. Domestic and sanitary purposes, 
therefore, come first; navigation comes second; and power and 
irrigation last. 


That it was the intention of the members of the Interna- 


tional Waterways Commission when they reached an agreement 


between Canada and the United States to protect the diversion 
at Chicago appears from the recommendations of the joint com- 
mission and by its report of March 3, 1906, when it made the 
following recommendation as to the uses: 


3. The commission, therefore, recommended that such diversions, ex- 
clusive of water required for domestic use or the service of locks in 
navigation canals, be limited on the Canadian side to 36,000 cubic feet 
per second, and on the United States side to 18,500 cubic feet per second 
(and in addition thereto a diversion for sanitary purposes not to exceed 
10,000 cubic feet per second be authorized for the Chicago Drainage 


Canai), and that a treaty or legislation be had limiting these diversions 
to the quantities mentioned. 


Congress, on June 29, 1906, passed the Niagara Falls act (34 
Stat. 626) providing, in section 1, as follows: 


That the diversion of water from Niagara River or its tributaries, 
in the State of New York, is hereby prohibited, except with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of War as hereinafter authorized in section 2 of 
this act: Provided, That this prohibition shall not be interpreted as 
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forbidding the diversion of the waters of the Great Lakes or of Niagara 
River for sanitary or domestic purposes, or for navigation, the amount 
of which may be fixed from time to time by the Congress of the United 
States or by the Secretary of War of the United States under its 
direction. 


Senator Lodge, on reporting to the Senate the action of the 
conference committee and replying to Senator Hopkins, said: 


Mr. Loper. Mr. President, I had supposed that the Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Hopkins, realizes that the report of this bill in its present 
condition would not in any way endanger the rights of Chicago to 
have water from the lake. Certainly 
amendment if I had thought that the drainage canal of Chicago would 
have been in any way endangered by the commission. The House 
would not accept this amendment. It is attached to a clause which 
requests the President to enter upon negotiations. It, of course, is 
merely advisory * * *. The result of putting on this clause before- 
hand would have been to have made any negotiations impossible. No 
country would enter into negotiations with a limitation on the other 
side like that. 

The first section of the bill protects the rights of Chicago. No 
treaty would be made by our commissioners which would impair or 
infringe those rights. 

. . . . o > > 

Every right is safeguarded. The conferees were as anxious as the 
Senator from Illinois could possibly be to protect the drainage canal at 
Chicago, but they did not feel warranted in allowing the whole legis- 
lation for such an important object to fail. 


On January 4, 1907, the International Waterways Commission 
made a special report upon the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
gave a full description of the canal. 
lowing recommendation: 


A careful consideration of all the cireumstances leads us to the 
conclusion that the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second through 
the Chicago River will, with proper treatment of the sewage from 
areas now sparsely occupied, provide for all the population which will 
ever be tributary to that river, and that the amount named will there- 
fore suffice for the sanitary purposes of the city for all time. Inci- 
dentally, it will provide for the largest navigable waterway from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi River which has been considered by Con- 
gress. 

We therefore recommend that the Government of the United States 
prohibit the diversion of more than 10,000 cubic feet per second for 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. (See pp. 47-48 Hughes first report.) 


It has been the feeling that it was the intent and under- 
standing between Canada and the United States during all these 
years and all these negotiations that the diversion of water at 
Chicago should be permitted. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it is only fair and right 
and just to the people of the Middle West, including the State 
of Illinois, the city of Chicago, and all the great States border- 
ing along this proposed waterway, that we be allowed to take 
advantage of the work which has been done and of the geo- 
graphical advantages which nature has provided. 

Illinois and Chicago have, as has been said, expended more 
than $100,000,000 for this canal, while other States and other 
cities and other localities have come in here, as those interested 
in the Cape Cod Canal came in, for instance, asking the Congress 
to take over their canal at a cost, as I recall, of some twelve or 
thirteen million dollars, which the Federal Government did. We 
do not ask for anything like that; we are not asking for such a 
thing at all; we are simply asking that the Federal Government 
take over and own and control and operate this waterway, the 
dream of the century, not in the interest of Chicago or of 
Illinois or of Indiana or of Missouri but to operate it as a Gev- 
ernment project, as Mr. Hughes says, “in the national interest 
of the country as a whole”—not to damage or destroy lake 
shipping, of which Chicago has, I presume, more than any other 
port upon all the Great Lakes, but simply to operate it economi- 
eally, practically, taking an inch or two or three of water from 
Lake Michigan, a third or a fourth as much as our opponents 
from Michigan and Ohio are taking now for their waterways. 

We are not asking that the Federal Government reimburse us 
for any money, although the Federal Government has spent 
nearly $150,000,000 for the Ohio River waterway, largely for 
Ohio, for Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh district get by all 
means the lion’s share of the benefit of that great project. We 
are not asking for anything like that. We put our money into 
it; we built the canal there with locks greater than those in 
the Panama Canal; we have preserved the health not only of 
Chieago and of Illinois but also of Wisconsin and Indiana and 
Michigan. I have said where 40 people died of typhoid fever 
before we built these works only 1 dies now. We have done it 
in the public interest. While we have made it possible by the 
expenditure of Federal money to the extent of millions and mil- 
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This | 
It concluded with the fol- | 
| which I had placed in the Recorp on yesterday, was a copy of a 
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lions of dollars for great vessels to ply the Great Lakes by 
dredging out their harbors and their waterways, so that the 
depth of their harbors and channels has been doubled and the 
tonnage on them trebled and euadrupled ; while we have raised 
their draft by from 100 inches to 108 inches, where it was only 
formerly 36 inches or 48 inches; while we have deepened their 
channels 9, 10, and 12 feet, and it is now proposed all along 
these waterways and important harbors to make possible a 
draft of 24 feet, where at one time there was only 8, 9, and 
10 feet, while we have given them 14 feet of water additional, 
we only ask that the Congress give us 1 or 2 or 8 inches for 
our $90,000,000, and put it in the hands of the President of the 
United States and his appointee, the Secretary of War, with 
the advice of the Chief of Engineers, to operate this great public 
project in the interest of the Nation as a whole. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram, 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the secretary 


FLORENCE, ALA., June 28, 1930, 
Senator Hugo BLAcK ; 
Telegram you received from Muscle Shoals this morning framed by 
city fathers, in city hall by light of kerosene lamps, though within 2 
miles of tremendous power tumbling to waste over Wilson 


with 
administration’s consent. 


Dam 


Juver Frep JouUNSON, Jr. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in that connection, I desire to 
call attention to the fact that the telegram referred to, the one 


message sent to the Secretary of War advising the administration 
that the town of Muscle Shoals, Ala., is now ready to pay more 
for the power that is going to waste at Muscle Shoals than the 
Alabama Power Co. is paying at the present time for the small 
portion used by it. 

I desire to call attention further to the fact that another day 
practically has passed and that nothing has been done by the 
administration in an effort to bring about the enactment of 
Muscle Shoals legislation. I wish to state that if the Senate 
and House of Representatives shall adjourn without action on 
Muscle Shoals it will be a demonstration of the fact that the 
power companies of the Nation have such a throttle hold upon 
the Government that it is impossible for legislation to he enacted 
to which they are opposed. 

I wish to state further that if I can obtain sufficient support 
in the Senate there will be no adjournment of the two bodies of 
Congress until and unless some kind of Muscle Shoals legislation 
shall be passed. The Senate and House of Representatives will 
be given an opportunity to put themselves upon record whether 
they consider it more important to get away to their private 
business than to pass legislation which the Power Trust of this 
Nation opposes. 

That is the situation which faces us to-day. While 
people within 2 miles, and even within less distance, of the 
great project at Muscle Shoals are using kerosene-oil lamps, the 
power is going to waste, except the small portion that is bought 
by the Alabama Power Co. at a price of 2 mills. 

In that connection may I read a paragraph from a letter 
which was written a short time ago and published in an Ala- 
bama paper by Judge Mike Sollie, of Ozark, Ala.? Judge 
Sollie is a well-known citizen of Alabama. He was a delegate 
to the Democratic convention in Houston and placed in nomina- 
tion for Vice President General Allen, The statements made by 
Mr. Sollie I feel sure he would not have made if he did not 
know they were correct. In that letter he said: 

Not long ago a $50,000 block of parent Alabama power stock sold at 
its market value. In three years that value had multiplied sixty-cight 
and one-half fold, aggregating $3,425,000 


the 


That is the company that some force somewhere in Washing- 
ton is to-day seeking to protect from the slightest competition 
from the surplus power at Muscle Shoals; and just as certain 
as we are here, if the Congress shall adjourn without taking 
action on Muscle Shoals, it will be because the present Republi 
can administration objects to competition with a company which 
is making such huge profits as the statement indicates. 

May I say in addition I do not intend that the Senate shall 
forget from now until final adjournment shall take place, 
whenever that may be, that this question is here, and that it is 
the responsibility of this administration; that the adminietra- 
tion can obtain action if it will; and if it shall not do se, it 
will be because of the influence of the Power Trust in America. 

It is rather strange that at the time this power is going to 
waste in the South, at the time no legislation can be passed for 
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the benefit of the people of the South and of the Nation, mes- 
sages come to this body with reference to Boulder Dam. That 
great project has been proposed at an expense of millions of 
dollars to be spent by this Government. It benefits the State 
of California as well as other States. I voted for the legisla- 
tion. I favor to-day the appropriation which is sought to carry 
on the work in that connection. Congress gave to the Secretary 
of the Interior the right to say whether the project should be 
built by the Government or by private power companies. It is 
my understanding—if wrong, I ask that I be corrected by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], who is familiar with 
the matter—that the Secretary of the Interior of the present 
administration, from California, exercised the option in favor 
of having the Government build the power plants when he was 
given the right to determine that it should be done either by 
the Government or by private power companies. 

Is it not just a little bit strange that with the power going 
to waste at Muscle Shoals, with millions of dollars being lost 
yearly because that power is not sold, with municipalities hold- 
ing up their hands as suppliants, begging for the privilege of 
using a little of the power generated and paid for with the 
people’s money, that there is an inexplicable silence from the 
same place that is seeking legislation with reference to Boulder 
Dam ? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. The House has passed a measure, and the Senate 
has passed a measure. There is not anything else that the two 
Houses can do. Why is it that the conferees do not bring back 
some report? 

Mr. BLACK. The situation is this: There are five House con- 
ferees and three Senate conferees. Two of the House conferees 
have agreed to accept the proposal of the Senate conferees. The 
three Republican members of the House conference committee 
have declined to agree. One of them, strange to say, comes 
from the State of Tennessee. He comes from a section of that 
State that would be vastly benefited by this great project. They 
have not agreed, and the word has gone forth that they have 
not agreed because one of those Republican conferees has made 
the statement that the President would not sign the joint resolu- 
tion if they should agree to it. Whether or not the President 
would sign the joint resolution I do not know. I know this, 
however: I know that the President would sign that measure if 
he followed the course he mapped out for himself when he spoke 
as a candidate in Elizabethton, Tenn. There is no question 
about that. 

There is also another statement from some sources that it is 
not desirable to have the Executive pass upon this bill before 
the fall elections. If it were vetoed, it is known that the people 
of this country would resent it. If it were signed, it is known 
that the power companies would resent it. Therefore, if it can 
be delayed by the method of having it said, “ We can not reach 
an agrecment on this plan or that plan,” when it is known, as 
the public must know, that the sole question is whether munici- 
palities, States, and counties shall have the preference in the 
purchase of that power, the country will know what has brought 
about the delay. But this is sure: If the Senate and House 
will take the proper position, and will say that no longer shall 
the years pass by without some legislation, something will be 
done. 

It is rather strange that while the Evening Star carries a 
strong editorial with reference to the national disgrace growing 
out of the fact that the House and Serate conferees do not 
agree on the proper amount of money to be paid by the Govern- 
ment toward the expenses of running the city of Washington, I 
have seen no editorial as to the national disgrace in longer per- 
mitting this great project to have its power go to waste; and it 
is going to waste. Millions of dollars are being lost every year; 
and I expect to call upon the Senate at a later time, when the 
question up with reference to adjournment, to say 
whether or not it is willing to adjourn when one word by the 
present administration will settle this controversy, and pass 
Muscle Shoals legislation. 

It is my judgment, Mr. President, that after we have passed 
the rivers and harbors bill and the veterans’ bill, the next thing 
that ought to be done is to insist vigorously on the part of the 
Senate that Muscle Shoals legislation be disposed of before we 
leave Washington. It can be done and it will be done if the 
leaders of the Republican Party are willing to let the country 
know that that party is not the subservient slave of the power 
companies of America. Whether or not they are willing to do 
that, I do not know. I rather question it; but the country will 
know, and they are coming to a realization of the fact, that the 





Senator from Alabama 


comes 
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reason why nothing is being done is because of vast campaign | ville, had supported Mr. Hoover during the campaign on the hypothesis 
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contributions being made te fill the coffers of a political party, 
and the effort to repay the debts which have been brought about 
on the part of that party to those contributing. 

I should very much like to have some of the Senators who 
believe that this body should legislate, who are in favor of legis- 
lation, join me and let it be known that so far as they can they 
will use every effort to see that we stay here until we force this 
administration to take some kind of action on this project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I quoted Mr. 
George F. Milton, editor of the Chattanooga News, in reference 
to Muscle Shoals. I have received a telegram from him about 
the subject and have replied thereto, and he has sent another 
telegram in response to my reply. I should like to have these 
telegrams printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 18, 1930. 
Senator KenNetH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

According to Tuesday and Wednesday press dispatches you have made 
speeches in Senate saying that “the President indicated” to Edward 
Meeman, of Knoxville, and myself that “he would sign this Muscle 
Shoals measure.” You are further quoted in dispatch to-day as saying 
that it was this Hoover assurance as to Muscle Shoals which led me 
to support him in 1928. You have misapprehended the situation, and 
in justice to Mr. Hoover you should know the facts. While he has 
been President Mr. Hoover has never given to me any pledge, promise, 
or indication that he would sign any measure passed by Congress re- 
garding Muscle Shoals containing public-ownership clauses. Statements 
which he made to which I have referred editorially in the Chattanooga 
News were made at Elizabethton in October, 1928. Your further state- 
ment that it was these declarations on his part which induced me to 
support him is likewise mistaken. I had determined to support him 
three months before his Elizabethton speech, and therefore his water- 
power declarations there obviously could not have caused my decision. 
I regret as deeply as you do the failure of House conferees to accept 
Norris compromise on Muscle Shoals, and I applaud your own vigorous 
endeavor to secure action on this needed development of the Tennessee 
Valley, but you should have the facts regarding the two matters men- 
tioned above. Cordial regards. 


Grorce Fort MILton. 


JUNE 19, 1930. 
Hon. Grorce Fort MILTon, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

Your telegram just received. I made no such statements in the Sen- 
ate yesterday such as you quote in your telegram. The first paragraph 
of the telegram is so confused that I do not know just what it means, 
but the second paragraph stating “that it was this Hoover assurance 
as to Muscle Shoals that led me to support him in 1928.” I made no 
such statement. I quoted your editorial of April 8, 1930, so if there 
is any misstatement of facts you are responsible for the misstatement 
and not I. I assume that you correctly stated the facts in this edi- 
torial. There is no such statement in my speech indicating any pledge 
or promise of Mr. Hoover to support any measure.” Your telegram is 
at war with your editorial. I quote from your editorial: “In view 
of these different statements which Mr. Hoover made as candidate in 
the summer and fall of 1928 that because of their surrounding circum- 
stances he considers both Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek permissible 
and necessary exceptions to the general private-ownership theory he 
had advanced, the Tennessee Valley has a right to hope that President 
Hoover will sign the Norris bill should it come to me.” I made no 
statement that it was this declaration on his part which induced you to 
support Hoover. When you read my speech, on pages 11070 and 11071 
of the Recorp of June 18, you will find that you have not been mis. 
represented in the slightest, and I know you will at once withdraw the 
statements made in your telegram to me. I stated that your paper 
supported Mr. Hoover most vigorously and so did the Knoxville Senti- 
nel. I further stated: “They felt assured by what Mr. Hoover said 
that he would approve legislation such as proposed in this compromise.” 
Your editorial absolutely substantiates this statement. If you have sent 
copies of your telegram to me to others, I hope you will correct 
instantly. 

KenNeTH MCKELLAR. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 29, 1930. 
Senator Kenneru D. MCKELLAR, 
© Senate Office Building: 

Your telegram just received. I have not yet seen CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to which you refer and will appreciate your sending it to me. 
Am glad to know that dispatch Wednesday carrying inference that my 
support of Hoover was based on his promise as to Muscle Shoals was 
incorrect recital of what you said in your speech. Dispatch quoted 
you as follows: “Two Tennessee editors, George Fort Milton, of the 
Chattanooga News, and Editor Meeman, of the News Sentinel at Knox- 
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that the President would accept the Norris bill if Congress approved | 
it.’ My editorial in News of April 8, of this year, thoroughly 

correct statement of situation. In October, 1928, Hoover said to me 

substantially in words I used in editorial that he deemed both Muscle | 
Sheals and Cove Creek special cases. But Associated Press dispatch | 
from Washington, Tuesday, June 17, describing your speech said you | 
told Senate that Meeman of Knoxville and myself “ have said in papers | 
that the President indicated to them that he would sign this Muscle 

Shoals measure.” This direct quotation carried inference that Hoover | 
had made this statement to Meeman and myself since he has been 

President. The statement to me was made in October, 1928, and since 

he has been President Mr. Hoover has not made any pledge, promise, | 
or indication that be would sign such a bill. Certainly, I do feel that 

had the Muscle Shoals bill come before the President that the people 

of the Tennessee Valley would have the right based on his Elizabethton 

declaration to hope that he would sign the bill. My telegram yester- 

day was sent to you alone and not to others. Its purpose was to in- 

form you of the reports of your dispatch which I thought misrepre- 

sented my position. Am glad to know that you never attributed my 

support of Hoover to his Elizabethton declaration. Am looking to you 

for any necessary clarification of my own position in the matter in view 

of the press dispatches which apparently have misquoted you. 

Grorce Fort MILTon. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senate knows how long I 
have struggled to get favorable action on Muscle Shoals. For 
10 years I have battled, in season and out, to dispose of that 
great project. We have done our part so far as the legislative 
end of the matter is concerned, and the matter is now in confer- 
ence. I had something to do with trying to get an agreement 
between the conferees last week. I am sorry that there seems 
to be a deadlock for the present. I have no desire to baw! out 
anybody or to criticise very severely anybody who holds a differ- 
ent view from the one that I entertain. There must be cooper- 
ation between the President and the Congress, and I hope that 
we may yet solve this problem at this session of Congress. 

It is my purpose, if we fail in that, to have a delegation call 
upon the President between now and the next session. If we 
ean not get it disposed of at this session, and there is no way in 
which we can absolutely force the President to take action at 
this session, it is my purpose to have a delegation call upon the 
President with a view to working out some agreement on the 
subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since the matter has reached this virtually | 
final stage, why does not the Senator get a delegation together 
and call on the President now, and let us get it done before Con- | 
gress adjourns? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall see the President myself before the 
Congress adjourns, and I hope that we can work out a situation 
that we can get together on. I do not agree that we can by 
physical force compel the President to take action. There are 
other matters here in which I am vitally interested. 

One of them is the veterans’ bill. Tens of thousands of poor, 
afflicted World War veterans are in distress and in dire need at 
this hour. They are at home upon beds of illness, and some 
of them are near starvation. I want to get the river and har- 
bor bill out of the way and get the veterans’ bill before this 
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hody and act on it, to relieve those boys who are hungry and 
whose families are suffering back home. 

We can discuss Muscle Shoals day after to-morrow and every 
other day. For God's sake, let us give relief now to these 
thousands of American boys who are disabled and suffering 
from complaints and afflictions connected with their war serv- 
ice. Let us act on the bill as soon as possible. They are the 
country’s brave defenders, and we owe it to them to grant this 
relief. Let us pass the river and harbor bill and get the vet- 
erans’ bill up and pass it, and then fight on until the end of the 
session for Muscle Shoals. 

The people of my State want Muscle Shoals disposed of; I 
want it disposed of, and I am going to be in the attitude of 
negotiating with the President and appealing to him to give us 
this relief. I have already done that, and will continue to do it. 
I am more interested in solving the Muscle Shoals problem than 
I am in furnishing campaign material for a candidate for the 
Senate in my State, Mr. Thompson, who supported the ship 
subsidy bill. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATIVE TO WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 
Mr. REED submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the | 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (8S. 4017) 
to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain War 
Department contracts by repealing the expiration date of that 
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act, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 


Davin A, 

FRANK L. GREENE, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Harry C, 

Harry M. 

Perey B. 


REEp, 


RANSLEY, 
W URZBACH, 


QUIN, 


Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. REED. 
report. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to have just a 
word of explanation about the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, about a year ago we passed a bill 
allowing the War Department to make purchases of small 
amounts—$500 or less, I think, was the maximum amount— 
without formal advertisement. Occasion often arose for the 
purchase of forage on the march, and that sort of thing; and 
many of those purchases were so small that the adyertising 
cost more than the gouods cost. The trouble with the act was 
that it was limited in duration to one year. This bill, which 
the Senate passed last winter, removed that 1-year limitation 
So as to allow it to continue in effect indefinitely. The House 
Military Affairs Committee approved the bill as we had passed 
it, but on the floor of the House an amendment was put in 
limiting this new act to one year further. Conferees 
appointed, and the House surrendered and receded 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the conference report was on an 
other bill, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senate agree to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate agree to the conference 


were 


from its 


LEI MBURSEMENT OF STATES FOR PROPERTY USED IN WORLD WAR 


Mr. REED. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to report 


| back favorably, from the Committee on Military Affairs, House 


bill 704, which provides for credit to those States which in 1917 
advanced State property to the Federal Government to assist 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The militia of those States, the National Guard, was called 
into service with a lot of State property which was absorbed by 
the Federal Government. It has all been audited. Practically 
every State in the Union shares in the benefits of the bill, 
because none of them stopped to quibble about loaning this 
Most of it has been paid or crelited to the States, 
ruling of the Comptroller General it 
becomes necessary to have this act. The committee was unani- 
mous, and I ask consent that the bill may be given present 
consideration. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object, for the reason that objection is 
being raised every time an attempt is made to take up the 
veterans’ relief bill, and I am going to object to every bit of 
legislation that is submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 


Objection is made. 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2414. An act authorizing the Government of the United 
States to participate in the international hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, 
inclusive ; 

S. 3258. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2834. An act to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii; 

§. 3341. An act providing for the acquirement of additional 
lands for the naval air station at Seattle, Wash. ; 

§. 3619. An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commission ; 

S. 4518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State of 
Arkavsas at or near Morris Ferry; 
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S. 4606. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State | 














of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and 
Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. ; 

S. 4722. An act creating the Great Lakes Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its successors to construct, 



























































pensation act of September 7, 
: 


former employee of the Government dairy farm, 
H.R 


H. R. 1029. An act for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee 
of Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray & 





1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a 
seltsville, Md. ; 






















































































Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation ; 

H.R. 1306. An act for the relief of Charles W. Byers; 

H. R. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes; 

H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of James C. Fritzen; 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired ; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto; 

H. R. 7205. An act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas ; 

H. R. 7822. An act amending section 2 and repealing section 3 











of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), 
entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners 
by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and com- 
pensation,” and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7924. An act for the erection of tablets or markers and 
the commemoration of Camp Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, 
Lincoln County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 8127. An act for the relief of J. W. Nelson; 

If. R. 8836. An act for the relief of the French Co. of Marine 
& Commerce; 

H. RK. 8881. 
President 
into pursuant to the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 

H. R. 8958. An act for the relief of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad; 





















































An act to carry out the recommendation of the 
































ment of the customs and immigration laws; 

H. Rh. 10668. An act to authorize issuance of certificates of re- 
patriation to certain veterans of the World War; 

H. R. 11482. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 
4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land; 

H. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio; 

H.R. 11784. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of Colorado ; 

H. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 119384. An act authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
i bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the town of 
Star City, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 








































































































or near Port 
H. R. 11974. 


Arthur, Tex. ; 

















ate a railroad bridge across the Lumber River at or near Fair 
Bluff, Columbus County, N. C.; 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain re- 
tired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service; and 

Hi. J. Res, 500. Joint resolution to permit the Pennsylvania | 
Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the District of | 
Columbia. 















































EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 











The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States making sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 























RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 








The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11781) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understand we are very close 























maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or | 
near Port Huron, Mich.; 
H.R. 515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 


593. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John R. Bailey; | 


in connection with the late-claims agreement entered | 


H. R. 10416. An act to provide better facilities for the enforce- | 


completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at | 
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First, on yesterday I discussed the possibility of international 
| complications. I referred then to the government of the Domin- 
| ion of Canada rather than to the citizens of the Dominion of 
| Canada. 

On a reexamination of the treaty of 1909, I find that the treaty 
agreement is: 

But it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary— 


Referring to the Great Lakes waters— 
resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give 
rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal 


remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such di- 
version or interference occurs. 


the 


Secretary Root, in reference to an explanation of the treaty, 
| said: 


This provision creates the same situation on the part of the people 
on either side of the line between the United States and Canada as now 
exists on either side of the respective lines between our State (New 
York) and Pennsylvania, for example. It relieves a great amount of 


troublesome questions from becoming international questions and sub- 
| Stitutes the decisions of the courts. 





Mr. President, that is a highly commendable provision of the 
treaty. So that provision takes care of many of the possible 
international complications. 

On yesterday the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] 
|} and on to-day the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] 

drew the inference, at least, that there had already been an 
agreement on the part of the International Joint Commission 
that 10,000 cubic second-feet might be diverted at the city of 
Chicago. I want no mistake about this. Beginning on page 22, 
paragraph (p), of the report of the special master, Charles E. 
Hughes, found in House Document No. 178, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, he describes that it was on March 15, 1906, 
when those representing the United States Commissioners made 
| some representations concerning the various diversions, and it 
was on April 25, 1906, when the Canadian members of the com- 
mission recommended certain specific diversions. 

Neither of those recommendations was adopted by either 
Government. The recommendation on the part of the commis- 
sioners of the respective Governments was rejected by both 
Governments when they entered into the treaty of 1909. 

The treaty of 1909 in no way, either by inference or otherwise, 
even suggests that there should be any diversion of water any 
place, excepting for the specific purposes, which purposes did not 
include the Chicago diversion, 

Secretary Root testified before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on two occasions, on January 13, 1909, and January 20, 
1909. The matter quoted by the senior Senator from Illinois 
on yesterday consisted, not of quotations taken from the hear- 
ings before the Foreign Relations Committee, but of quotations 
taken from a pamphlet published, as I understand, by the 
Chicago Sanitary District Commissioners for the purposes of 
propaganda, and they took the statement of Secretary Root on 
the two dates, and out of the two statements extracted certain 
sentences, and then constructed those sentences together. Let 
me read what Secretary Root said on April 20, 1909, before the 


| Foreign Relations Committee. 
An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 
feaufort County Lumber Co. to construct, maintain and oper- | 


Senator McCreary. What is the reason that we are allowed to divert 
but 20,000 while Canada is allowed 36,000? 





| or considered it. 





to the time when a vote will be taken upon the pending amend- 
ment. Before the vote is taken, I desire to discuss very briefly | 
two or three questions which have been raised by the dis- | 
tinguished Senators from L[llinois. | 























He was referring to cubic second-feet of water. 


Secretary Root. There are several reasons. Our people are very much 
interested in having a limitation, and Canada does not give a cent about it. 

That was with respect to Niagara Falls, because Canada might 
divert the greater portion of the water that goes over Niagara 
Falls. 

In the next place this International Waterways Commission has exam- 


| ined the subject and reported that double the quantity of water can be 
| diverted on the Canadian side without affecting the Falls. 


The greater 
part of the water goes there. In the third place they consented to leave 
out of this treaty any reference to the drainage canal, and we are now 
taking 10,000 cubic feet per second for the drainage canal which really 
comes out of this lake system. « 


So there was purposely left out of the treaty any reference 
whatever to the diversion at Chicago. Since the ratification of 
the treaty the International Joint Commission has never dealt 
with the Chicago diversion. They have never had it before them 
The treaty in no way makes any provision 
respecting the diversion at the city of Chicago. 

Moreover, at the very time when the commissioners reported, 
in the report to which I have referred, the Secretary of War 
limited the diversion at Chicago to 4,167 feet. In 1907 the Sani- 
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tary District again made application to increase the amount. 
That was refused by Secretary Root. 

In 1908 an injunction suit was started by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to restrain the sanitary district from 
diverting more than the 4,167 feet. 

Therefore it can not be urged or argued that the treaty signed 
in January, 1909, recognized or intended to recognize 10,000 
cubic feet per second for Chicago in the face of the fact that 


the Secretary of War had limited the diversion to 4,167 feet | 
and the Attorney General of the United States had brought | 


suit to enjoin a greater diversion. 

The fact to which Secretary Root referred as to the diversion 
of 10,000 cubic feet at Chicago was the unlawful diversion at 
Chicago. 

I could go into the details of why the United States desired 
not to entertain any question regarding the diversion at Chi- 
cago in the treaty, but that would be quite aside from the issue 
under discussion. 

Mr. President, Secretary Root, discussing this treaty, made a 
statement before the Committee on Foreign Relations on Janu- 
ary 13, 1909. Senator Carter asked this question: 

On what theory is 36,000 allowed on the Canadian side and 20,000 
on ours? 

Secretary Root. Because the water can be taken out on the Canadian 
side without interfering. The great bulk of the water goes on the 
Canadian side, and the Waterways Commission that was appointed 
sometime ago to deal with the question of the lake levels reports, I 
think, that 36,000 feet can be taken out on the Canadian side and 
18,500 on the American side without injury to the Falls. I thought it 
wise to follow the report of the commission, and I put in 1,500 feet 
in addition to get round numbers, so our limit is higher than we want; 
but their limit could not be cut down below what it is, because there 
are three companies on the Canadian side who have the right and 
works there. 


That refers to hydroelectric works. 
Two of these companies are owned in the United States * * * 80 


that as long as that condition of things exists it is as well for us to 
have them over there as to have them on our side. 


There were some statements which I need not quote, and he 
proceeded : 

Then, there is this further fact which we could not object to this 
36,000 provision on the Canadian side. We are now taking 10,000 
cubic feet a second out of Lake Michigan. * * * I would not have 
anything in the treaty about it, and under the circumstances I thought 
I better not kick about this 36,000 feet. 


Mr. President, of course, there was no intimation, no sug- 
gestion, that any diversion was permitted in Chicago. I will 
not go into that matter further. 

Just one more thought. Both the distinguished Senators 
from Illinois argued that Ohio had improved her opportunities 
and robbed the Lakes. The State of Ohio has taken no water 
whatever from the Lakes. Ohio has taken none by diversion 
and none by abstraction. 
a right to improve its harbor, and that is neither a diversion 
nor an abstraction. The Dominion of Canada has abstracted 
no water from the Great Lakes. It has made no illegal diver- 
sion. The Welland Canal and all other projects in Canada re- 
lating to this waterway involve the taking of water at one 
point along that waterway and returning that water to the 
channel or Lakes at a distance down the waterway. That is 
not a diversion, it is not an abstraction; it is taking no water 
whatever from this waterway. 

Reference was made to the St. Clair River. No water has 
been diverted by Canada from the St. Clair River. A Canadian 
company obtained a permit to take gravel out of the bed or 
banks of the St. Clair River. That was an unlawful thing to 
do. The very moment the United States found a Canadian 
company was doing that sort of thing the State Department 
protested. Canada at once prohibited the further taking of 
gravel from the river and made such representations as satis- 
fied the Government of the United States that every yard of 
gravel taken out of that stream would in due time be replaced 
either by natural or artificial process. 

In the Detroit River the United States Government did the 
dredging. What they did was to take silt and gravel out of 
one place in the river, the narrows or the shallows of the river, 
and deposit the same in another place in the same river bed, 
filling up those great gaps in the river. That was no diversion. 
That was an improvement upon the river made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the interest of navigation without 
any diversion and without any abstraction of water. 

Mr. President, I thought the record ought to be made clear 
upon these several propositions. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to propose an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 


I ask his attention, because I think the Senator may be willing 


to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will 
think we ought to have a quorum call. 
present when the amendment is presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Fess 


the Senator yield? I 
Senators ought to be 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I propose an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr 
BLAINE] to the pending measure, and I wish to read it. I 
invite the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to it. I 
believe he will accept it. 

On page 2 of the Senator’s amendment I propose to strike out 
all of lines 22, 23, 24, and 25 and insert in lieu thereof, after 
the word “ waterway,” at the end of line 21: 

And that will not substantially injure the existing navigation on the 
Great Lakes, to the end that Congress may take such action as it may 
deem advisable. 


La Follette 
MeCulloch 
MeKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 

Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
rownsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont 
Watson 
Wheeler 


As amended the proviso beginning on line 12, page 2, 
then read as follows: 


would 


Provided further, That as soon as practicable after the Lilinois water- 
way shall have been completed in accordance with this act, the Secretary 
of War shall cause a study of the amount of water that will be required 
as an annual average flow to meet the needs of a commercially useful 
waterway as defined in said Senate document, and shall, on or before 
January 31, 1938, report to the Congress the resulis of such study, 
with his recommendations as to the minimum amount of such flow that 
will be required annually to meet the needs of such waterway, and that 
will not substantially injure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes 
to the end that Congress may take such action as it may deem desirable. 


I ask the Senator if that is acceptable? 

Mr. BLAINE. I accept the amendment in modification of the 
amendment I have proposed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
fies his amendment to the 

Commerce. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
on the amendment now pending. In proposing the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin I do 
so without the slightest desire to take sides in the contro- 
versy between the Senators of the Great Lakes States and 
the able Senators from Illinois. After a careful study of the 
amendment presented by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] I am convinced that, changed as I have proposed and 
modified by my amendment which has been accepted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it will do substantial justice to all 
interests concerned and not result in the injury to the city of 
Chicago and the navigation interests adjacent to the Ilinois 
River which their friends seem to dread. 

Under the amendment as modified the flow of water from 
Lake Michigan guaranteed by the decision of the Supreme 
Court, referred to therein, would amount to 5.000 second-feet 
until January 31, 1939, in addition to pumpage for domestic 
purposes. Long prior to that date the Secretary of War will 
have presented to Congress his recommendation for the amount 
of water needed for a commercially useful waterway, and Con- 
gress will legislate thereon. I can not conceive that the colossal! 
interests of the great city of Chicago will be aliowed to suffer 
when such ample provisions to safeguard them and so many 


The Senator from Wisconsin modi- 
amendment of the Committee on 


Mr. President, I wish to speak very briefly 
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vears in which to legislate thereon are carried in the bill. 
is, therefore, my intention to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin with the understanding that he has 
moditied it by accepting the change which I have suggested. 
Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the wonderful piece of legislation we are considering. It is 
the most important river and harbor bill ever presented to the 
American Congress, both in magnitude and number of projects 





It 


included therein and the cost thereof In round numbers, the 
bill carries authorizations for about $120,000,000 and adopts 
projects which will ultimately cost large additional sums to 
complete them. 

President Hoover, with great vision and foresight, in his 
Louisville address last year at the celebration of the comple- 


tion of the 9-foot canalization project on the Ohio River, visual- 
ized u great internal waterway system connecting every portion 
of the country with every other portion by navigable waters. 
The bill now before us adopts a project for 6 feet in the Mis- 
souri River up to Sioux City, for 9 feet in the upper Mississippi 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, for 9 feet on the Tennessee from 
its mouth to Knoxville, and for ) feet on the Illinois and con- 
necting waters to Chicago. 
donation from the State of New York to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the great Erie Canal system, which cost New York more 
than $150,000,000, 

When completed, these projects in the valley, along with those 
already finished, will connect the entire Mississippi system with 
the Great Lakes and through the Erie Canal with the Atlantic 


It authorizes the acceptance of the | 
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| 5,000 cubic feet. 





coast, thereby joining in a connected whole practically all the | 


rivers in the Republic east of the Rocky Mountains with the 
Atlantic Ocean and the innumerable waterways tributary 
thereto. This would permit a barge drawing 9 feet to load at 
uny of the Atlantic coast cities between Miami and Boston 
and proceed thence through canalized waters through the Brie 
Canal and the Great Lakes to Chicago, thence through the 
Illinois Canal and up the Mississippi to Minneapolis, up the 
Ohio to Pittsburgh, up the Tennesseee to Knoxville, or down 
the Father of Waters to New Orleans, and thence westward 
through the Intracoastal to Corpus Christi, or east from the 
Crescent City to Florida, The main thing which has permitted 
the marvelous development of railroads is the fact that a freight 
car can be moved from any point in the United States to every 
other point without breaking bulk, and the same advantage to a 
great extent will be enjoyed by our waterways when the great 
system contemplated in the pending bill shall have become an 
accomplished fact, 

When this measure shall pass, the Chief of Engineers will be 
able to pursue vigorously the prosecution of his plans for work 
on all the great waterways provided for in it, with every pros- 
pect of completing them within 10 years, and such is his inten- 
tion if Congress grants permission. Moreover, it would furnish 
occupation for many of the unemployed, and materially aid in 
correcting the unfortunate condition that afflicts a vast number 
of our people who wish to work and can find nothing to do. 

It would be extremely unfortunate for anything to prevent the 
prompt enactment of this measure. Three years have elapsed 
since a river and harbor bill was passed, and if this measure 
shall fail now because of bitter controversy at this long session, 
the chances are it will fail again at the coming short session, 


thereby delaying river and harbor legislation for two more 
years. 
The State of New York is entitled to the thanks of the 


Nation for its proposed donation of the Erie Canal, which for 
many years has been operating without cost to the Nation and 
at the sole expense of the Empire State, as a great freight car- 
rier and rate regulator. 

The city of Richmond has never enjoyed the real deep-water 
services to which its importance entitles it, and the pending 
bill gives genuine ocean transportation to its wharves, 

The Great Lakes harbors and channels receive $29,000,000 in 
this bill. and large appropriations are authorized for the Atlantic 
coast, the Gulf States, and the Pacific. Every portion of the 
Republic has been carefully provided for, and the national dis- 
appointment will be intense and far-reaching if the measure 
should fail. All friends of waterways must put their shoulders 
to the wheel and see that it is passed without delay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to direct 
an inquiry to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biarne]. In 
the event of the adoption of the pending amendment, which pro- 
vides for a project so constructed as to require the smallest 
flow of water with which that project can be operated, suppose, 
after the completion of the project—and I am assuming that 
the project will be completed in good faith by engineers who 
will strive to have the smallest possible amount of water used 
in its operation—it shall be ascertained that, in addition to the 








pumpage and sanitary supply, amounting now to about 3,000 | have miscalculated by some 3,000 @ubic feet. 
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cubic second-feet, say, a thousand feet more will be needed. 
Then, coming to 1938, when the present arrangement will pass 
from existence, assume further that the Congress shall not 
then have taken action. What, then, would be the fate of this 
project? Would the project then receive that additional thou- 
sand feet? Would it be permitted to operate with that addi- 
tional thousand feet or would the amount be reduced at once to 
the figure which the court has held may be diverted for sani- 
tary purposes? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement is 
rather complicated, but perhaps I have an understanding of its 
full import. I think the Senator has made some assumptions 
that can not properly be made, and I will eliminate them from 
my statement, 

At the end of 1935 there would be 5,000 cubic second-feet, 
plus the pumpage. That pumpage in 1928, as I recall, was 
estimated, or measured, as I understand, to be 1,700 second- 
cubic feet. 

Mr. COPELAND. 








Is not the Senator mistaken about it being 
Is not the correct figure 1,500 cubic feet, plus 
the pumpage? 


Mr. BLAINE. No. On December 31, 1935, there would be 
the 5,000 second-cubie feet plus the pumpage. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will pardon me, is that the 
understanding of the Senators from Illinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. Iam reading from the Supreme Court opinion. 
I am stating what the Supreme Court said, that— 

On and after December 31, 1935, unless good cause be shown to the 
contrary, the said defendants are enjoined from diverting as above, 


in excess of an annual average of 5,000 cubic-feet seconds in addition 
to domestic pumpage. 


Mr. COPELAND. Then when we come to December 31, 1938. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, when we come to December 31, 1938— 
that is eight years hence— 

Said defendants are enjoined from diverting as above in excess of 


an annual average of 1,500 cubic-feet seconds in addition to domestic 
pumpage. 


That amount, plus the pumpage in 1928, would aggregate 
3,200 cubic feet; the additional pumpage being estimated at 100 
cubic-feet seconds a year. So, on the present basis, there would 
be 200 additional cubic feet down that canal, or 3,400 cubic feet : 
and in the next eight years, assuming the same amount of extra 
water would be pumped, it would be 3,400 cubic feet plus 800 
cubic feet, or a total of 4,200 cubic feet, which would flow down 
this waterway under the decision of the Supreme Court. The 
other day I said 4,000 cubic feet-seconds, and overlooked the in- 
crease in pumpage for the last two years on the estimate of 100 
feet additional per year that would continue to flow until the 
urrangement was modified by Congress. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, suppose after the project is 
finished it is found that the amount of water which could be 
diverted under the decision of the court is not sufficient to oper- 
ate the project and that 500 feet or 1,000 feet more are needed, 
what would happen to the project in the period between that 
time and the action of the Congress? 

Mr. BLAINE. This bill provides for compensating works in 
the waterway and authorizes an appropriation. Those works 
of course will proceed after the passage of this measure, when 
an appropriation shall be made, and likewise the construction 
of the proper locks and dams and all the necessary and material 
construction for the waterway will proceed. Those two projects 
will proceed together; they will go along side by side. 

In the meantime, after they have proceeded, then the Chief of 
engineers will ascertain the facts and report to the Congress on 
or before January 31, 1938, the result of the studies of the engi- 
neers, and make a recommendation, so that at that time the Con- 


| gress of the United States will know what the construction has 
| been; it will know what the compensating works will do; it will 


know what is necessary for this waterway, and of course Con- 
gress will then proceed to determine the question upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that, but if it is found that 
it takes 5,000 feet or 6,000 feet to operate this project, there 
will have to be some diversion in addition to the sanitary 
diversion, no matter what compensating works may be con- 
structed. What I want to know is what will happen between 
the time when the project is finished and the final action of 
Congress permitting an additional flow of water. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator is suggesting a proposi- 
tion that is not in accord with the record in this case. The 
record in this case is that a thousand feet will do the work. I 


assume that the Chief of Army Engineers and the Army engi- 
ners in general are not incompetent to the degree that they 
Of course we can 
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make suggestions as to what will happen, but I do not know | 
what will happen. 

If we have not engineers who are sufficiently competent to 
determine this question, then of course we have not engineers 
who are competent to supervise the construction of this water- 
way, and we do not know anything about what might happen. 
So I can not answer the question, and no one else can at this 
time; the question can only be answered when the Army engi- 
neers shall have completed the physical works and the compen- 
sating works shall have been developed to the extent they will 
have been developed at that time. Then the Army engineers | 
will not be guessing about it, and neither will Congress. We 
will have the exact facts, and, after that time, Congress, of 
course, may be presumed to act in the face of the exact actual facts 
and not on mere estimates. To-day we have the estimate that 
it will take a thousand cubic feet. The volume of water that 
will flow down under the Supreme Court decision is four or 
five times as great as the present estimate as to the amount 
necessary for the waterway. In view of estimates made by the 
engineers, there is no occasion for any apprehension about this 
matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am distressed because I 
ean see the difficulty which is sure to arise if in 1938 the project 
shall be finished and the report shall come in and it shall be 
found that, in addition to the amount of water supplied under 
the decision of the court for sanitary purposes, another addi- 
tional thousand feet or 2,000 feet or 500 feet—the exact amount 
does not make any difference—is not authorized there will be a 
period during which the project will be useless because of the 
lack of water. 

I am perfectly clear about that; but I am in the disagreeable | 
position in which one sometimes finds himself when he is in | 
conflict with his conscience and convictions and in conflict with | 
the wishes of his State. My State was a party to the case 
against Illinois. My State, through its officers, is insistent that | 
the Great Lakes States shall operate together. Therefore, I 
am forced to vote for this amendment; but I do wish the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the others concerned would be willing to 
add such an amendment as was suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas, which would authorize the operation of the project 
pend'ng the time when the Congress should actually take a | 
position. 

I wish that might be done, and I think it should be done. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the 
vote on this bill, but I feel it incumbent upon me to make 
a statement to clear up a number of matters, 

So far as the diversion is concerned the amount fixed in the 
decree of the: Supreme Court is 8,300 cubic feet per second | 
until July 1 of this year; 6,500 cubic feet per second until 
December 31, 1935; 5,000 cubic feet per second from that date 
until December 31, 1938; and thereafter 1,500 cubic feet per 
second plus pumpage for domestic purposes. 

It will require five years to construct this waterway. The 
purpose of this amendment is to postpone until 1938 any 
further action whatever upon the part of the Congress. Then, 
if authority were granted, the canal would not function as “a 
commercially useful waterway” for five years thereafter. 

There is, however, another phase of this matter that ought | 
to be considered by the Senators. The decree incorporated in | 
the Blaine amendment does not furnish a definite amount of 
water. It is elastic. The decree itself provides that the 
sanitary district shall file a report semiannually with the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the United States setting forth the | 
progress made in the construction of the sewage-treatment | 
plants and appurtenances and also setting forth the extent.and 
effects of the operation of the sewage-treatment plants, respec- 
tively, that shall have been placed in operation and also the 
average diversion of water from Lake Michigan during the 
period from the entry of this decree down to the date of such 
report. 

The sewage-disposal plant required will cost $176,000,000. 

The master’s report—and the decree rests upon it—states 








that the stage of the art of sewage disposal does not permit | 


the master or the court to anticipate that it will be possible 
for more than 85 per cent of the sewage to be disposed of by 
these works; and the 1,500 cubic feet per second which is 
allowed on January 1, 1939, and thereafter, is to take care of 
the sewage effluent in the port of Chicago for 12.55 miles only, 
and transfer it to the other 321 miles in the Illinois waterway 
to the Mississippi River. The decree provides, however, that 
either party, on the filing of the semi-annual report, may come 
in and open up again the question of diversion. 

If, for instance, the sanitary district should be able, by the 
plants constructed at the cost of $176,000,000, and acting in 
good faith, to dispose of only 50 per cent of the sewage, the 
sanitary district would have the right to come into court to 
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ask for a larger diversion; but if, in the progress of the art, 
the sanitary district, under the supervision of the court and 
the supervision of the complainants, should be able to dispose 
of 100 per cent of the sewage, then the court would enter a 
decree forbidding it to divert 1 cubic foot of water from 
Then what would become of your navigation? You 
would have a waterway without adequate water. You are 


| trying by this amendment to place an indefinite, uncertain pro- 


vision of a decree relating to sanitation into a law relating 
to navigation of a great waterway which connects the channels 
of the Mississippi system with those of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence systems. The decree can not be made definite, 
but may be altered every six months. 

You are inviting the people of the West to wait and defer 
action in the way of investments; you are asking the people of 
the Mississippi Valley to remain inactive for eight years and 
mote, watching the advancement of the art of sewage disposal, 
to determine whether they are to have adequate water in the 
waterway connecting Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River 
at Grafton, 327 miles away. 

The provision inserted in the pending bill by the Committee 
on Commerce of the Senate leaves to the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers the matter of controlling the diversion 
of water so as to make the waterway a commercially useful 
waterway. There is nothing new in this provision. The Secre 
tary of War has that power now and has had it, as I stated 
yesterday, for 31 years. It is found in section 10 of the Federal 
navigation act of March 3, 1899. The Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers may be trusted. 

I want to call attention, too, in connection with the amend- 
ment submitted by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] to the fact which I stated yesterday—that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin disavowed responsibility for 
writing this amendment. He said a person whose name he 
could not disclose had had a good deal to do with writing it. I 


called attention to the fact that there had been a conference 


| within the past few weeks of a number of attorneys general 


representing the complainants in the litigation which has been 
referred to so often, and Raymond T. Jackson and Newton D. 
Baker met with them. It is apparent that this amendment is 
written by them. I call attention to what they or tried 
to do. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from 
page 2, line 22, uses these words: 


hey 


licl 
lu 


Wisconsin on 


And that can be diverted without injuriously affecting the existing 
riparian, navigation, and property interests on the Great Lakes 


That would have been an advance over any law we have now. 
| Let me read what the special master, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 


had to say about that power. You can see how they have tried 
in this amendment to enlarge the scope of the law. I read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 11088, the quotation being from 
the special master, now Chief Justice of the United States: 

Great States, as riparian owners, as well as individuals, are subject to 
navigable 
waters which of that 
authority. 


they can assert in opposition to the exercise 


An effort has been made to enlarge the law by giving charac- 
ter to a report to come in to the Senate at another time, and as 
the basis for new legislation regarding Federal authority over 
navigation. 

Again: 

It is contended that it is beyond the power of Congre authorize 
the transfer of water of Lake Michigan from the Great Lakes-St. 
rence watershed into the Mississippi watershed 

There is no such limitation in the grant to Congress to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The to control m 
prehended within that commerce, is a national power, and for the pur- 
poses of this control navigable waters are the public property of the 
Nation, and subject to such restraint as Congress may deem expedient 
from a national point of view— 


s to 


Law- 


power navigation, co 


Now, I direct the attention of the Senate to the closing words 
of the sentence— 


not limited by the interest of any particular port, harbor, State or 
States, watersheds, or any Territorial division within the national juris- 
diction. 


Citing the decision of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
Gibbons against Ogden. 

I could not understand why that was put in, and I listened 
very attentively to the speeches that were made in behalf of 
this amendment for some explanation of the provision regard- 
ing riparian rights and other property interests. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRES:DENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator about the quota- 


tion which he has just read from Special Master, now Chief 
Justice, Hughes. Does the Senator believe that the Chief Jus- 
tice intended by that language to say that because Congress 
had jurisdiction they were supreme in this matter, and that 
Canada, for instance, had no rights involved; that we had a 


right to take water without limit from Lake Michigan, as 
against the protests of a friendly government on the other 


side of the water? 

Mr. DENEEN, 
was citing the law of the United States, and in support of that 
was quoting a decision made 100 years ago by Chief Justice 
Marshall relating to the Constitution of the United States, 
Of course, the Supreme Court had no authority or jurisdiction 
to define the rights of Canada. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will concede, will he not, that 
Canada has rights that are equal to ours on any of the inter- 
national boundary waters? 

Mr. DENBEN. I concede that; and I understand that we are 
not asking the approval of the Dominion of Canada to the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAine]. Lake Michigan, however, is an American lake. 


not a Canadian lake, It is within the boundaries of the United 


States. Canada is not complaining here. I went into this sub- 
ject at some length yesterday. I will not take the time to 
reiterate what I said; but Canada is not complaining. Canada 


has repeatedly conceded that we are entitled to 10,000 cubic 
feet per second diversion at Chicago, and, because of that, 
Canada was awarded 38.000 cubic feet per second at Niagara 
Falls and we were reduced to 18,000 cubic feet per second. It 
has been recognized in the diplomatic correspondence and also 
in the reports of the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the | 
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I mean to say that the present Chief Justice 
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| I understand it has been used by both sides. It is so stated in 


the record. 
While this matter has been proceeding I sent out and acquired 


| what I am told is the only volume of the proceedings of the 


Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, Fifty-seventh 
Congress to the Sixty-second Congress, inclusive, and on page 

this statement appears, quoting from the testimony of Secre 
tary Root in answer to questions by Senator Carter: 

Then there is this further fact why we could not object to the 36,000 
provision on the Canadian side. We are now taking 10,000 cubic feet 
a second out of Lake Michgan at Chicago, and I refused to permit them 
I would not permit them to 
say anything about Lake Michigan. I would not have anything in the 
treaty about it, and under the circumstances I thought I better not 
kick about this 36,000 cubic feet per second. 


That is the testimony. Senator Root testified at considerable 
length, but I notice that this one paragraph would likely answer 
the statement made in the preceding speeches. 

Coming back to the matter I wanted to emphasize, the decree 
of the court is an open decree. Authority is given any party, 


ala 


| complainant or defendant, to go into the Supreme Court of the 


It is | 


Senator said yesterday in the very able argument which he | 


made that the treaty between Canada and the United States 
expressly gave to us the right to take 10,000 cubic feet from 
Lake Michigan. I was surprised when the Senator used those 
figures, and an examination of the treaty has convinced me that 
the Senator was in error when he said that. 


While I am interrupting the Senator I want to refer to the 


other matter. Have we a right to assume that we are not 
injuring Canada if we admit that she has rights involved? 


Are we not in the same position we would be in if we took our 
neighbor’s property and said, “We have not hurt you at all, 
we have left you money for it, and all that”? As a matter of 


right and law, has not the neighbor the right to have an 
opportunity to be heard in court? Canada can not be heard | 
here. If she undertook to interfere with our legislation here, 


there would be various protests against it. So it seems to me 
that when the Senator says that Canada is not here objecting, 
he is really begging the question, because I do not see how 
Canada could be here protesting against our action. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mtr. President, I am speaking from recollec- 
tion, it would take a moment or two to ascertain the exact 
provision, but I think my recollection is accurate. I hope I 
will be corrected if I misstate the facts. 

The treaty provides that the waters may be taken by the 
Dominion of Canada or the United States for domestic or 
sanitation purposes, or for the existing diversions. I am not 
sure the word “existing” is there, but it refers to the diver- 
sions made by the two countries. That was considered, and 
that is why we gave to Canada 38,000 cubic feet per second. 

If there is any force in the objection made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, I should think he would yote 
against the Blaine amendment, because that deals with diver- 
sion just as much as our amendment does, except that the Blaine 
amendment is indefinite and uncertain, and that of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the Senate puts it in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers. So we come 
right back to the question of not legislating at all, but transfer- 
ring the whole question to diplomatic communications, and a 
treaty between the Dominion of Canada and the United States. 
But it had never been so considered. 


tion? The quotation which I made yesterday was from the 
book IT hold in my hand, The Waterway Through the Great 
Lukes to the Gulf of Mexico, prepared by Mr. George F. Barrett. 
He is a lawyer, was formerly a judge of one of our courts of 
record in Chieago, and has been one of the counsel for the sani- 
tary district 
trict, and submitted it for the 


Having made this statement, may I make a further explana- | 


United States twice a year and to petition for an enlargement 
or the diminishing of diversion. It depends upon the construc- 
tion of the sewage plants and their operation, and the adyance- 
ment of the art of sewage disposal. 

No one pretends at the present time that the works or any 
works can dispose of more than 85 per cent of the sewage 
effluent. If, in the progress of these eight years, however, the 
art should be developed so that 100 per cent could be disposed 
of by these works, we would not have a cubic foot of diversion 
at Chicago. 

If the Senate will indulge me to point out the situation on 
the map, here is the waterway to Grafton, 375 miles long. 
This part in yellow from the Mississippi River up to Utica 
is 230 miles long. That is called the lower Illinois River. 
It is a Federal project and on January 21, 1927, provision was 
made by the Congress for a channel 9 feet deep and 200 feet 
wide therein. 

The Illinois waterway is that part of the river comprising 
the upper reaches of the Illinois River and the lower reaches 
of the Desplaines River from Utica to Lockport. That is 61 
miles long. 

The sanitary district begins at Lockport and continues north- 
easterly to Robey within the limits of Chicago. That is 30 
miles. 

The port of Chicago is indicated on the map by a little red 
spot, and that represents 12.55 miles of navigable waterway. 
It is the Chicago River. All the basis for this suit rests on 
these 12.55 miles, I quoted yesterday what Justice Holmes 
and Chief Justice Taft and the master stated that the question 
of a waterway was not a matter considered by them. The 
States of Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi asked the Supreme Court to make them parties 
because of their interest in navigation down these 327 miles, 
and the court refused to allow them to be made parties to the 


| suit, because, the court said, the issue related to sanitation, not 


to navigation. 


“ Navigation” is used only as it relates to sanitation to re- 
move the 15 per cent sewage effluent as an obstruction to navi- 
gation in the port of Chicago. 

We have the sewage plants in Chicago costing $176,000,000. 
We have the stage of the art where only 85 per cent of the 
sewage can be disposed of. We have the recognized fact that 
15 per cent effluent will be discharged in the port of Chicago 
as an obstruction to navigation. That is why the court has 
jurisdiction; that is why the Secretary of War had power to 
act in this matter. Sewage, in law, may be an obstruction to 
navigation. The sewage either has to go out in the Chicago 
River and in Lake Michigan, or southwesterly to the Missis- 
sippi River. The court said it would not be equitable to send 
it to the lake, because the Chicago Sanitary District would be 
compelled at great expense to build sewers running out into 
the lake, which would pollute its water supply. Chicago draws 
its water supply about 3 miles from the lake shore. The 
court said that if the complaining States came into court to 
ask equity they must do equity. Therefore the court permitted 
them, after the 3lst day of December, 1938, to discharge this 
sewage effluent of 15 per cent through the river into the sanitary 


| district, into the Illinois waterway, into the lower Illinois, and 


| the 


| 


He assembled all the information about the dis- 


; 


onvenience of the attorneys, and | once in two days. 


special master said that the experts had advised him that 
diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second would remove from 
port of Chicago this 15 per cent sewage effluent and change 
water once in two days in the Chicago River. That is all; 


the 
the 
the 
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What becomes of it afterwards? It is pushed out of the port 
of Chicago, over which the court has jurisdiction, then it goes 
down these streams to the Mississippi River. The court does 
not make any provision for it thereafter. 

This is the situation as it goes down the streams. The atmos- 
phere would cleanse it if it tumbled over the rocks as in a 
mountain stream. These are sluggish rivers, and the atmos- 
phere cleanses it only a few feet near the surface. 

The sewage has moved down below the Henry Locks and is 
moving steadily down the stream in the bed of the stream 1 mile 
a year to Peoria. 

That is the condition which obtains. 

We see here on the map the Ohio River, here is the Mississippi 
River, here the Missouri, and here is the Tennessee River. 
Here is the Cumberland River. Here is the Red River a little 
below. These rivers all flow into the Mississippi River. 
are 9,000 miles of these channels to be built in the Mississippi 
system. One-half and more of their advantages will be lost if 
they are not connected with the Great Lakes “by a commer- 
cially useful waterway.” 

I will refer to another map, which shows the situation better. 
Here is the Illinois River. How are shippers on that to get to 
Chicago? Here is the Hennepin Canal, and the Missouri and 
others serving the Northwest. Indiana and Illinois, Kentucky 
and West Virginia will send their coal around to Duluth and 
have a zone of distribution there for 300 miles; that coal will 
have the benefit of cheap transportation. How will they get 
into those markets unless you have a navigable channel through 
the Illinois waterway? We are discussing navigation, not 
sanitation. 

We are discussing the longest and greatest waterway within 
any continent, running 3,300 miles through the heart of the con- 
tinent, beginning at the Gulf of St. Lawrence, running up the 
St. Lawrence River and through the 
again at Chicago and the Chicago Desplaines, the Illinois 
and the Mississippi Rivers, and into the Gulf of Mexico. 
the Illinois waterway is not made a navigable channel of 9 


feet we affect injuriously the commerce of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. 


made a 9-foot channel we will affect, injuriously, the 9,000 | 
miles of navigable channels of the Mississippi system. , 

The question is whether we shall adopt an indefinite, elastic 
definition of water diversion by the court itself that can be 
varied any six months during the next eight years, or whether 


we are to leave to the Secretary of War and to the Chief of | ‘aie 
Congress has full and exclusive power in | : : ; oF 
| mittee to investigate and report on the feasibility of a 9-foot 
I was very much surprised at the speech of the distinguished 
the 
Senate will pardon me, I remember about 25 years ago when 


Engineers that authority, with power in the Congress at any 
time to change it. 
this regard. 

senior 


Senator from 


Louisiana [Mr. Ranspe.u]. if 


I was Governor of Illinois I began attending the waterway 
conventions. 
president of the Rivers and Harbors Congress and held that 
position for about 15 years. His lifetime has been devoted 
to the opening of the Mississippi Valley rivers to the Great 
Lakes and to the sea. 

I am very much surprised in view of that fact that he should 
hesitate about giving to the Mississippi Valley what we are 
trying to give to it—because it is theirs. This will cease to 
be a waterway of Illinois the minute the bill is enacted into 
law. It then becomes a national waterway. 1 was surprised 
that the Senator from Louisiana was unwilling to define a 
barge line 9 feet deep that would be operated with 9 feet of 
water when he insists so strongly that 9 feet should be given 


sippi River, and to other rivers. None of them can operate 
north to the Great Lakes except in the way I have indicated. 

Great centers of population and great markets are located in 
that territory. Some 40,000,000 people of the United States live 
within 12 hours’ ride of Chicago on the railroads. There is the 
greatest railway center of the world. It is the greatest water- 
way center within the interior of any continent. Illinois is 
on the floor of the continent and half the waters of the Nation 
touch its borders as they move on to the sea. 
as I said yesterday, the Indians, the French, the British, and 


the people of the United States have considered this waterway | 


as one which should unite the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River and give to each the advantages of an interchange of 
goods at cheap freight rates. 

We were perfectly willing to leave to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers the making of a statement of the 
maximum amount of water that should be diverted. They were 
unwilling so te do because they could not foresee the conditions 
which would be created in the intervening eight years. 
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Again, and last, I invite attention to the proposed survey 
in the Blaine amendment. When the survey is made and comes 
back to Congress, assuming that Congress would act after 1988, 
it would take five years to create and build a waterway, so we 
can look forward, according to the views of the gentlemen who 
represent the Lake States complaining, to 13 years at least before 
the Illinois waterway could become operative. How do those 
Senators regard that, who are interested in the Ohio, the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee, the Red, the Missouri, and the upper 
Mississippi? 

Mr. President, my friend the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLaine]}] made a statement about the diver 
sion of the Lakes other than Lake Michigan. I am quite sure 
that he meant to be accurate, but I think that he did not state 
the situation completely. The situation and the facts are shown 
in the court’s decision. The diversion at Chicago, Justice 
Hughes said, reduces the Lakes 6 inches. There is diversion at 
the St. Clair River. The outlets of the river were widened 
and deepened. The water flowed more rapidly, but there was 
no more rain, and the surface of Lakes Michigan and Huron 
were reduced correspondingly. He found that 6 inches was the 


reduction in the two lakes by diversion of the Detroit River. 





treat Lakes; beginning 


If | 


If the Illinois waterway is not | 


If I remember correctly, he, at that time, was | 





For 276 years, | 


The outlets were enlarged by the Canadian authorities so an 
additional 6 inches was taken off the surface of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron. Therefore the lake is lowered 18 inches by those 
three diversions. The lawsuits related to Chicago, and not one 
of those Lake States has made any complaint in court 
otherwise as to the diversion at the St. Clair River 
Detroit River. 

I would close at once, but my distinguished colleague [Mr 
GLENN] asks me to read one sentence. I read from page 122 of 


or the 


| the report of the special master to the October term, Supreme 


Court, 1929: 
Under the opinion of the court in this present suit the question of 
the allowance of a diversion of water from Lake Michigan without the 


necessity of a waterway to the Mississippi is not deemed to be open to 
consideration. 


That ought to end the discussion of the decree of the Supreme 
Court. It reduces it to sanitation. Yet we are asked to enact 


| into a Federal law an open, indefinite decree of the Supreme 


Court relating to sanitation when we are considering naviga- 
tion in a river and harbors bill. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
I should like to occupy the time of The Senate for a few moments 


In 1924 I was appointed one of the members of a special com- 


channel from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. The late Senator 
McCormick, of Illinois, was chairman of the committee. The 
Senator fronr Tennessee [Mr. McKeiiar] was also a member 
of the committee. We had hearings in every town from Chicago 
down to New Orleans. We traveled on a steamboat and stopped 
at many places. There was no opposition to a 9-foot channel 
We thought we had completed our labors when we wound up 
at New Orleans, but after returning to Washington the cities 
on the Great Lakes east of Chicago demanded hearings, so that 
we had to hold hearings in Washington. 

It was claimed that the diversion at Chicago had lowered 
the Great Lakes 24 feet. We called in the Chief of Engineers 
and all of his assistants and found that the diversion at Chicago 
was responsible for only 5 inches of the 2'¥4 


6 feet. We ascer 


| tained, and the reports of the committee so show, that for 
| $30,000,000 the levels of the Great Lakes could be raised 3 feet, 
|} and that would be a permanent investment. 

to the Mississippi River, to the Ohio River, to the upper Missis- | 


As is well known, all of the Great Lakes are connected by 
very narrow rivers, on each of which there are now Govern- 
ment works, locks, and dams. All that is needed is to raise 
the level of the spillways or the dams or the locks in order to 

| raise the levels of the Great Lakes. It was shown that steam- 

ships drawing 20 feet of water could not enter some of the ports 
| such as the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanpenperc] 
| spoke ‘about day before yesterday. If the lake levels were raised, 
there would be more water than they would need. The levels 
could be raised as high as desired with a comparatively trifling 
expenditure of money. 

Tt was shown by the evidence, as indicated by the report— 
and I do not think anybody will deny the statement—that when 
| we entered into a treaty with Canada for the purpose of allow 
ing certain quantities of water to be withdrawn for the purpose 

of power development, the first item charged against the United 

States was 10,000 second-feet of water at Chicago. Canada is 

getting 10,000 second-feet of water more than the United States 

is given on this side of the St. Lawrence River. The fight of 
the Great Lakes cities against Chicago does not take into con- 
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sideration the fact that depriving Chicago of this diversion will 
not give them the volumre of water which they desire to increase 
the lake level, 





The question has gone to the courts since the report of that | ship his products? 


committee, and the United States Supreme Court has passed 
upon it. I have read that decision. I think the United States 
Supreme Court possibly has been somewhat influenced by the 
interests of the large number of cities east of Chicago. But, 
whatever the decree of the Supreme Court, no attempt should 
be made to modify it in any way at all. 

I think the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEttar] will 
bear me out in the statement that the evidence and the treaty 
show that the United States is charged with 10,000 second-feet 
for diversion at Chicago, and, as I have said, the United States 
Government is getting 10,000 second-feet less than Canada was 
granted, and the quantity is being reduced from one day to an- 
other. Why it that those Senators and Members of the 
House representing the States east of Illinois, having cities on 
the Great Lakes, can not come here and ask for $30,000,000, 
by the expenditure of which not only could the 5 inches occa- 
sioned by the Chicago diversion be recouped but the lake level 
could be raised 3 feet? 

Our committee made that suggestion to the representatives of 
those States and cities, but they did not accept it. They do 
not want any diversion at all. They 
line connections with Lake Michigan. ‘They are opposed to 
any commerce going down, although that commerce goes down 
by gravity. A barge can be turned loose at 
man with a pole can take it down to the Gulf of Mexico; it 
needs no power. However, the cities east of Chicago are insist- 
ing that that commerce shall go east, as it has been going for the 
last SO years. 

Why not give the people in Illinois and those whose business 
is tributary to Chicago, or who ship anything to Chicago, the 
benefit of a natural gravity canal to the Gulf of Mexico? For 
a 9-foot channel from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico 10,000 
cubic feet per second are not needed; but I, as a member of 
the committee to which I have referred, and I think every 
other member of the committee, was clearly of the opinion that 
the Government had retained the right to divert 
feet at Chicago. 


is 


That amount has been reduced by the Chief 


of Engineers, and the whole purpose of doing so—if the people | 
of the middle and far West would only realize it—is to force | 


them to employ the same channels and meaus of transportation 
that have been employed for the last 80 or 100 years, whereas 
the proposed waterway will give them transportation to the 
sea at practically one-tenth the present cost. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to speak on this subject, and 
I merely make the statement I have made because of the fact 
that I am familiar with the evidence adduced, and I thought 
perhaps I should make this statement before the vote was 
tuken. What I have said is absolutely true and is borne out by 
the record. Chicago has the right to divert 10,000 feet under 
the treaty with Canada; nobody will dispute that; but she has 
been restricted. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that the more 


practical portions of the evidence adduced before the commit- 
tee, namely, the evidence of men who have spent their lives on 
the Great Lakes, was that instead of this diversion lowering the 


do not want any barge- | 


Chicago, and a | 


10,000 second- | 
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| 





levels of the Great Lakes, in some remarkable way those levels | 


had been maintained and in some places even increased. The 
evidence was overwhelming that even the diversion of 10,000 
cubic feet per second would not interfere in the slightest with 
shipping on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is true. Even the extremists, when 
confining themselves to facts and figures, do not charge more 
than 5 inches of the 2% feet against the diversion of water at 
Chicago. There have been causes other than the diversion of 
water to reduce the lake levels. For instance, there is seepage 
from the Great Lakes down the Mississippi Valley. If the diver- 
sion were stopped, the level would only be raised 5 inches. 

The committee suggested that $30,000,000 be appropriated, 
which would be sufficient to raise the level of all the Great 
Lakes 3 feet, thus making the level higher than it was 35 years 
ago. That can be done by the expenditure of $30,000,000. 

Why should the people be deprived of the privilege of ship- 
ping their commodities via the Illinois River if an expenditure 
of $30,000,000 will put every port east of Chicago in a better 
condition than it ever was before? We have spent more than 
that on one harbor. According to the statement of the junior 
Senator from Michigan the other day, there is one hundred 
times more tonnage on the Great Lakes than in the port of New 
York. Why can we not spend thirty or forty or fifty million 





| junior Senator from 
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dollars and still provide this 9-foot channel to the south, thus 
affording every shipper in the central and western portion of 
the country a cheap means of transportation when he wants to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. BLAINE] as modified to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE and other Senators asked for the yeas 
and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waucorr]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland {Mr. Typines]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. He being 
absent, and I not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. MCMASTER (when Mr. Norsecx’s name was called). I 
am informed that my colleague the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norpeck] has a pair on this question with the 
Kansas [Mr. ALLen]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ nay,” and I am informed that if 
the junior Senator from Kansas were present he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that both the Senators from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye and Mr. Frazier] are unavoidably absent. If present, 
they would vote “yea.” The junior Senator from North Da- 
— {Mr. Nye) is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 

AWEs]. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru}, 
who is at home ill. I do not know how he would vote if present, 
but, in any event, I am unable to secure a transfer of the pair, 
and therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 


Pennsylvania {[Mr. Gruvpy] is paired with the junior Senator 


from Iowa [Mr. Brooxku.\rT]. If the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania were present, he would vote “yea,” and the junior 
Senator from Iowa, I presume, if present, would vote “nay.” 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam]. 


| If the Senator from Virginia were present, he would vote “ yea,” 


and the Senator from Connecticut, if present, would vote “ nay.” 

I also desire to announce the absence because of illness of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], and 


| the Senator from Florida [Mr. FiercHer]. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
{Mr. ScHALL] is unavoidably absent from the city. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEaseE] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercHer]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

I am not advised as to how any of these Senators, if present, 
would vote, except that the Senator from Maine [Mr. Harp}, 
if present, would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Black Fess MeNary Steck 
Blaine George Norris Steiwer 
Borah Gillett Oddie Swanson 
Bratton Goldsborough Overman Trammell 
Brock Ha a Phipps Vandenberg 
Capper Hebert Pine Wagner 
Connally Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Cutting Keyes Shipstead 
Dale La Follette Shortridge 
Dill McCulloch Simmons 

NAYS—21 
Barkley Hastings Patterson Sullivan 
Broussard Hatfield Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Heflin Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Deneen Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Harris McMaster Stephens 
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NOT VOTING—30 
Kean 
King 
Metcaif 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Nye 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Glass 
Goff 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale ' 
Harrison Pittman 
Hawes Seball 


So Mr. BLarne’s amendment, as modified, to the amendment of 
the committee was agreed to, as follows: 


Smith 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


On page 31, strike out lines 12 to 25, inclusive, and on page 32, strike 
out lines 1 and 12, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Tilinois River, Ml, in accordance with the report of the Chief of | 


Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in his 
report in sald document, but the said project shall be so constructed as 
to require the smallest flow of water with which said project can be 
practically accomplished, in the development of a commercially useful 
waterway: Provided, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for this project a sum not to exceed $7,500,000: Provided further, That 
the water authorized at Lockport, Ill, by the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, rendered April 21, 1930, and reported in 
volume 281, United States Reports, in cases Nos. 7, 11, and 12, 
inal— October term, 1929, of Wisconsin and others against Illinois and 
others, and Michigan against Illinois and others, and New York against 
Illinois and others, according to the opinion of the court in the cases 
reported as Wisconsin against Illinois, in volume 281, United States, 
page 179, is hereby authorized to be used for the navigation of said 
waterway: Provided further, That as soon as practicable after the 
Illinois waterway shall have been completed in accordance with this act, 


the Secretary of War shall cause a study of the amount of water that 


will be required as an annual average flow to meet the needs of a com- 
mercially useful waterway as defined in said Senate document, and shall, 
on or before January 31, 1938, report to the Congress the results of 


such flow that will be required annually to meet the needs of such 
waterway and that will not substantially injure the existing navigation 
on the Great Lakes to the end that Congress may take such action as it 
may deem advisable.” 


RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action | ; : : 
| property, when others did little in comparison. 


of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10919) for the relief of certain 


officers and employees of the Foreign Service of the United | 


States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. 
Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course 


of their respective duties, suffered losses of Government funds | 


and/or personal property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, 


catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other causes, and request- | The treaty absolutely stops the race in competition in naval armament 


| At the 


ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference requested by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


part of the Senate. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON ON LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, last evening the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNsSON] over the radio discussed the 
treaty of London, which will presently be submitted to the 
Senate for consideration. Like all discussions of public ques- 
tions made by the Senator, the address is a compact, forceful, 


well-fortified, and thoroughly sincere presentation of the sub- | 


ject. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Speech oF Hiram W. JOHNSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR, IN THE 
NATIONAL Rapto FoRUM, ARRANGED BY THRE WasSHINGTON STakR, 


WeDNESsDAY NIGHT, JuNe 18, aT 9.36 o’CLocK, Over THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


When the London treaty, singularly enough without comment or report, 
was first presented, and the demand was made for immediate ratifica- 
tion, the mildest suggestion of inquiry or for investigation and study 
was met with ill-concealed impatience that soon developed into down- 


right denunciation. By many newspapers and advocates it was deemed 
a sort of lese majesty in any respect to question such a sacrosanct 
document, and the endeavor was made to bludgeon into silence any who 
had the temerity to speak otherwise than in praise or worship. A 
treaty asserted to be in the holy name of peace and good will among 
all men strangely enough aroused in its advocates a spirit which would 
brook neither question nor opposition; and a week ago over this same 
radio the distinguished Secretary of State, while indulging in platitudi- 


Orig- | 


| thought we had achieved in previous disarmament conferences? 
| finally give to our country a sufficient Navy to enable us to protect our 





| conference 
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nous generalities and omitting detailed explanation of the treaty, dis- 
played an angry intolerance toward any who might not agree with him, 
and all who under process had been compelled to testify before the 
Senate committees contrary to his view. 

It is neither as an opponent of disarmament nor as a big Navy man 
that I am against the London treaty. It is as an American with the 
due regard of the average American for national security and defense, 
but with the ever present hope that the nations of the world will limit 
and reduce armaments; it is ag a Californian, born there and living 
a long life only there, with eyes upon the broad Pacific and a firm 
belief that the Pacific ultimately will be the theater of world activity; 
it is as one grown old in public service, to whom the safeguarding of 
the Nation’s future is far more important than an immediate petty 
political triumph that I take issue upon an instrument utterly lacking 
in the consummation of its high-sounding purposes, and in its terms 
unfair and unjust to the United States 

To say that the London treaty has the sanction of one man or an 
other, to plead to the Senate that two of its Members have participated 
in its negotiations, are to state no reason for its ratification. Does ft 
relieve our people of what politicians like to call the crushing burden 
of taxation? Does it provide, in reality, naval limitation? Does it 
prevent competition in naval building in the future? Does it give our 
Navy parity with that of Great Britain? Does it preserve what we 
Does it 


sea-borne commerce in case of difficulty, and does it accord us adequate 
national defense? If it does these things, the treaty should be rati- 
fied. If it does not do these things, then it ought not to be ratified 
And the decision far transcends in importance our pleasure in bending 
to influence and power or our loyalties to personalities 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE THEN ESTABLISHED 
We are without past experience to guide us; and the past 
humiliating experience, if it has not taught us wisdom, should at least 


RATIOS OF NAVIES 


not 


such study with his recommendations as to'the minimum amount of | have taught care and caution. 


In 1922 at Washington a conference upon naval limitation was held 
There were more panegyrics delivered concerning it and more apos 
trophes to peace because of it, than have been indulged even in respect 
to the London treaty. That we were egregiously fooled then is gen- 
erally conceded now. As a result of that conference, we scrapped a 
part of our Navy, wherein we were far superior to all others. We 
destroyed actually hundreds of millions of dollars of our taxpayers’ 
We did it with high 
sounding phrases like we hear to-day—to limit navies, to prevent for 
ever competition in naval building, and in the holy of peace 
And when the conference had c.osed, with our cheers, 
snriles, the American delegation, with Mr. Hughes at 
of the treaty they then made: 

“It is obvious that this agreement means ultimately an enormous 
saving of mroney and the lifting of a heavy and unnecessary burden 


cause 
and some others’ 


its head, wrote 


same time it 
Powers unimpaired.” 

Time has demonstrated that the Washington conference did nothing 
of the sort. It neither lifted any burden of taxation, nor did it leave 


leaves the relative security of the great naval 


2 - iy? | the relative security of the great naval powers unimpaired, and worse 
The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed | 


Mr. Moses, Mr. SwANsoNn, and Mr. Pirrman conferees on the | 


still, instead of stopping, it actually started a race in competition in 
naval armament. And these unpalatable results of the Washington 
are now blithely stated by the proponents of the 
treaty as reasons for its ratification. Exactly the same unfortunate 
results that followed the ratification of the Washington treaty will 
follow in intensified degree the ratification of the London treaty And 
at the end of the life of the London treaty, we will find our country 
in still worse position. Our weakened situation at London, due to the 
Washington conference, is the excuse for accepting other 
that render us weaker still; and in 1935, if the nations meet again 
and our representatives adopt the theory apparently adopted by them 
at London, again we must yield to yet unknown and worse conditions. 

At Washington in 1922 the ratio of the navies of the three great 
powers in capital ships and accepted in principle for all auxiliary craft 
was 5 for Great Britain, 5 for the United States, and 3 for Japan 
We then agreed, in order that this ratio might be fixed and as the 
price for it, that we would not strengthen our bases in the far Pacific 
We kept faith. We hoped then that the disadvantage of our lack of 
naval bases might be offset by our naval superiority accorded by the 
5-8 ratio with Japan. Our naval experts then and now are unanimous 
in the opinion that that ratio is essential for our safety. At London, 
upon the demand of the Japanese, this ratio was destroyed, and Japan 
was accorded a ratio of substantially 10 to 7, instead of 10 to 6; but 
the United States still continues to pay the price of the 5-3 ratio, 
and still is forbidden to utilize to the full the bases in the far Pacific. 
Notwithstanding this 5-3 ratio, Japan demanded at London equality 
in submarines with us, and our representatives obligingly yielded. 


Lomdon 


provisions 


CRUISERS 

The cruiser is a necessary and indispensable part of a navy. Great 
Britain desires one kind. The United States up to the time of the 
London treaty has desired another kind. Great Britain bas many naval 
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THE COST OF THE TREATY—NO SAVING TO TAXPAYERS 


The testimony that has been adduced demonstrates that if we build 
up under the London treaty, and, of course, it is of no use whatsoever 
to us unless we do, it will cost us $1,071,000,000. By some sort of 
arithmetical ledgerdemaine, it is constantly asserted by the advocates 
of the treaty that it results in economy for .us, because figuring first 
upon how much it would cost us to replace certain battleships, which 
upon the mere suggestion of the countries involved could have been 
eliminated, and then adding a complete new building program which 
doubtless never would have been consummated, the treaty devotees reach 
a sum almost as great as that rendered necessary by the treaty itself. 
The mode of computation is like the description of his winnings in the 
inimitable Van Bibber of some years ago. Van Bibber at the 
close of a day of racing announced his winnings to be a very large 
amount, and they consisted of the addition of the sums of the bets 
he had intended to make, but none of which he made, and all of which 
would have been lost, and which because not made, he counted as 
The fact if we enter into this treaty, we have got to 
earry on, and we have got to spend more than a billion dollars, and 
spend it building, in part, ships that are of little benefit and 


stories 


winnings is, 


to us 


| which can not adequately perform the proper function for our Navy. 


THE “ ESCAPE” CLAUSE PRECLUDES LIMITATION 


“ 


The “ 
naval 


escalator” or “escape” clause, of course, makes a mockery of 
limitation. It provides that if any party to the treaty believes 
its security demands it, it may build additional ships, and the other 
parties may then do likewise. 

The greatest contributing cause to limitation of navies is economic 
necessity In the present situation, neither Great Britain nor Japan 
is in any position, economically, to indulge in competitive naval build- 
ing; and we, fortunately, under no circumstances, wish to indulge in 
an armament race with any nation. In existing conditions of the great 
nations of the world, there was no excuse for our people yielding the 
ratios so dearly bought with Japan in 1922, or our right to build the 
kind of ships we desired, so consistently fought for for eight years in 
the past, and maintained so vigorously by President Coolidge at Geneva 
in 1927. With the will to stop competition that America has, with the 
power to indulge in it if America had to, our representatives rt London, 
while respecting all others, without difficulty and without rancor, could 
have maintained our rights, and could have maintained our rights 
without jeopardizing in the slightest peace or good will. 

THE PAPERS IN THE CASE WHICH THE ADMINISTRATION REFUSES 

Much, lately, has been said about documents related to the negotiation 
and consummation of the treaty. With studious misrepresentation, the 
facts have been distorted, and the simple request for these papers has 
been paraded in a certain part of the press as an unheard of and 
unwarranted procedure. The simple fact is the signers of the treaty 
themselves, made public a document which referred to certain dispatches 
and other communications, and which contained in quotation the re- 
marks of Premiér MacDonald in relation to cruisers, and referring to 
Japan and the British Dominions. Of course, when the proponents 
thus put in evidence and in the public record this document, the 
opponents of the treaty demanded that all the related communications 
be produced. Parts of them, as confidential communications, were sent 
to the Foreign Relations Committee by the State Department, and other 
parts refused as incompatible with the public interest. The remarkable 
situation is presented, therefore, of those who favor the treaty making 
public a part of the record, and refusing to make public such other 
parts as they fit to designate as incompatible with the public 
interest. Before any treaty can bind this country, the Senate must 
consent to it. The Senate is thus made by the Constitution a part of 
the treaty-making power. To deny it the papers and communications 
upon which the treaty is negotiated, and finally signed, is to deny it 
the full information upon which its partner in treaty making acted. 
To refuse the Senate, as in this case, where the country’s future 
security is at stake, whatever may be relevant and pertinent, is to 
destroy its coequal power in treaty making and relegate it to mere 
subordination to the Executive. This the Constitution not do. 
Where the signers of the treaty use a part and then refuse the re- 
mainder, there in the refusal neither justice, nor fairness, nor 
eandor. 

The statement of the situation and the attendant circumstances of 
the refusal are illuminating and require no comment. 


see 


does 


is 


THE OFFICERS OF THE NAVY 


The internationalist newspapers and those who seek the flattery of 
other peoples by decrying their own are united now in a dismal chorus 
of denunciation of naval experts; and yet, while denouncing the vast 
majority, depend upon the small minority for ratification of the London 
treaty. In his radio address a week ago the Secretary of State joined 
this chorus, and in staccato tenes talked of “ fighting men” and “ war- 
riors,” who had before Senate committees answered the questions pro- 
pounded to them and expressed themselves adversely to the treaty. The 
first rule of good sportsmanship is never to hit a man who can’t hit 
back. Officers of the United States Navy can not personally respond to 
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the assaults made upon them by the Secretary of State and the sponsors 
of the Lendon treaty, and the very fact of the assaults taints the cause 
in behalf of which they're made. The Secretary, however, after voicing 
his contempt of officers generally of the Navy, in order to justify his 
opinion of the treaty, devotes a paragraph in praise of one “ warrior” 
and “fighting man" who expressed himself as the Secretary desires 
It is true that Admiral Pratt, who is about to become the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has himself in favor of the treaty; and it is 
equally true that Admirals Wiley, Robison, Hughes, Jones, and Coontz, 
all of whom preceded Pratt as commander in chief of the fleet, and Ad- 
miral Chase, who is to succeed him, all expressed themselves as against 
the treaty. For each officer of the United States Navy who took the 
easier course and agreed with the administration at least six, with a 
that does them infinite credit, demonstrated the iniquity and 
inequity of the London treaty. These officers, true to the highest tradi- 
tions of their service, with full knowledge of the possible consequences 
of their testimony, with patriotism that has ever 
distinguished the American Navy, dared to tel! the truth. One group of 
these constitutes what is known as the general board, and they are the 
duly selected technical advisers of the Government in all naval matters. 
They told London treaty with the increased ratio to Japan 
was a disadvantage to imperiled its seaborne commerce, 
and might endanger our national security, and with absolute unanimity 
they agree that the cruisers permitted us by Great Britain are insuf- 
ficient for our naval Admiral Pratt, it is true, approved, but, 
unfortunately for himself, Pratt is of record concerning the ratio with 
Japan, 


expressed 


courage 


the self-sacrificing 


how thi 


our country, 


needs. 


and when he expressed himse/f in writing some years after the 
Washington conference in 1922 he said in part: 

“We must insist upon the maintenance of the ratio established re 
gardless of whatever pleas may be made by any country that its par 
ticular interests require special consideration. This one of the 
yreat points gained at the last conference. We sacrificed our projected 
battleship strength to gain it. We gave up our position as the coming 
leading naval power to establish it, and, having made the sacrifice, we 
should insist that it be maintained by the powers party to the treaty 
which established it. 
tial strength 


was 


is far greater than that of any other single power, our 
desire to limit armaments is well known, as is also our wish to establish 
economy in the administration of government. These facts 
played upon in the endeavor to have the United States accept a posi- 
tion which she would be sorry for later. Pressure may be exerted to 
make us, in the interests of economy and good will, accept inferiority 
in future naval limitations proposed. But we, when we were strong, 
accepted equality with England, and in the case of Japan we scrapped 
actual ships and dollars and cents for the sake of the cause of peace 
and economy, when Japan actually scrapped nothing except a paper 
program, with the exception of two ships partially constructed. There- 
fore we can not and will not, I take it, yield the position we fought to 
gain, Moreover, there is no country, when conditions are analyzed 
closely and we consider imports, exports, loans, assets, trade in gen- 
eral, prestige, size, etc., who has a fairer claim to equality with the 
best, and certainly a preponderance of naval strength in the ratio of 
5-3 with any others. 

“The 3-5 ratio gave Japan ample strength for defense, and article 
19, which preserved the status quo of Pacific bases, drew our teeth 
both in a defensive and in an offensive sense and really gave Japan a 
preponderance in the eastern Pacific. We have no right now to put the 
United States in a position of inferiority in the matter of foreign 
relationships, and as is well known historically, a country's strength in 
international relations bears a direct ratio to its naval strength. The 
generations that come after us, if they be good Americans, will not 
thank us for having done it.” 

Just ponder these words of the chief witness of the Secretary of 
State: “ We must insist upon the maintenance of the ratio, regardless 
of whatever pleas may be made. * * * Pressure may be exerted 
to make us, jn the interests of economy and good will, accept inferiority 
in future naval limitations proposed. * * * We can not and we 
will not yleld. * * * The 3—5 ratio gave Japan ample strength for 


defense, and article 19 (Washington treaty), which preserved the status | 


quo of Pacific bases, drew our teeth both in a defensive and offensive 
sense and really gave Japan a preponderance in the eastern Pacific. 
We have no right now to put the United States in a position of in- 
feriority. * * * The generations that come after 
good Americans, will not thank us for having done it.” 


us, if they be 


Ah, Admiral Pratt, some of us yet believe we should not yield to | 


pressure, and some of us are still thinking of the generations that 
come after us! 

Americans may determine with whom the honors rest among officers 
of the Navy who have testified upon the London treaty. A few took 


their position—in good faith, we assume—where the road may lead to | 


favors and preferment. To their undying honor be it said the great 
majority, in the proportion of five to one, of the officers of the United 
States Navy have gone the difficult road of opposition to influence and 
power, and have dared tell the truth, even at the expense of being 
derided by a Secretary of State. And after all, who best knows about 
a technical treaty such as this? We maintain with pride our splen- 
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Four months will do no harm 
to this treaty if it be what the Secretary of State and its signers say it 
is. If they are right, this brief time will justify them; but if 
wrong, and we act with the haste that th 
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It is nonsense to deny a people the right of investigation of what 


may affect their future welfare, and the denial upon the ground that 


international relations may be intimately discussed is a counsel 
which should frighten nobody. For more than three 
considered at London? It was the relation of the 
sritain, the United States, and Japan aspect, 
mass combat to from submarines for immediate 
defense to great ships in far-flung battle array, was discussed. With 
meticulous care Great Britain and Japan our Navy in com- 
parison with their own, and each was concerned in preserving either its 
equal balance or superiority. It 
It isn’t a question of war now 
of realities, unfortunate as we 
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The great preponderance of testimony is against this treaty. 
the witnesses who were summoned, 
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Among 
and who testified because summoned, 
were Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, Rear Admiral J. V. Chase, Rear 
Admiral J. M. Reeves, Rear Admiral ; 
Henry L. Hough, Admiral Charles I 
Jones, Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, 
tear Admiral J. R. P. Pringle, Rear Admiral Samuel Shelburne Robi 
son, Rear Admiral Rock, Rear Admiral Frank H. Schofield 
Rear Admira! W. H. Standley, Rear Admiral M. M. Taylor, Rear Admiral 
H. A. Wiley (retired), Rear Admiral R. E. Coontz, Adolphus 
Andrews, Capt. Alfred W. Johnson, Capt. J. K. Taussig, Comm 
Harold C. Train, Capt. D. W. Knox. All favor reduction and Iir 
Their demonstrates to any disinterested 
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the 


marked superiority 


us, Rodney and Nelson and their battle cruisers give Britain a 
And here is the complete refutation of the state- 
tly made that we obtain parity of our battleship fleet almost 
at once According to authoritative testimony, the fact that we fail to 
build will make it to modernize all of our 
old battleships, if we are to approach parity with Great Britain. The 


present disparity is primarily due to the fact that Great Britain since 


ment recet 


new battleships necessary 


the Washington conference has built the two ualtramodern battleships, 
the Rodney and Nelson. The modernization of our old battleships will 


cost approximately $118,000,000, For this great sum we could have 


nearly built three new battleships instead of sinking vast expenditures 
into modernizing old ships, which will not last as long and can never 
be as efficient as new ones would be. In contrast with this method of 


modernization, the British and Japanese, by a special provision of the 

treaty, the scrapping and replacement of many of their old 

and to them this appears to be the more sensible way of mod- 
ernizing thelr navies., In the long run it certainly is the more economi- 

And do not forget that recognizing our inferiority and our 

lack of parity, our representatives at London asked the right to con- 

struct a new superdreadnought like the Rodney or Nelson, and of 
their request was immediately denied. 

As has been pointed out, the destroyer and submarine programs of 
treaty are unfair to us because of the very substantial superiority 
had in these classes when we went into the London conference, and 

which we yielded without commensurate return. 

Fourth, The ratio of 5-3 with Japan accorded by the Washington con- 
ference is substantially increased in favor of Japan, to our disadvan- 
tage and the peril of our sea-borne commerce. 

Fifth. We can not with the cruiser strength given us by Great Britain 
adequately protect our commerce. Great Britain with her bases and 
merchant marine with the allotted 8 and 6 ineh gun cruisers can thor- 
oughly well protect hers, but our lack of both bases and merchant 
marine, and the refusal to us of the larger-gun cruiser, deny us exactly 
what Great Britain has, with meticulous care, preserved for herself. 

Sixth. Our time honored naval policy, by which the primary duty of 
our Navy is to protect our commerce, is abandoned in favor of design- 
ing our Navy for fleet combat strength alone 

Seventh. The important cruiser part of the United States Navy must 


hasten 


cruisers 


cal way 


course, 


the 


we 


be built not as the United States requires, but according to British | 
specifications. 
The Secretary of State suggests the “warriors” of all nations are 


attacking the treaty and he refers to a hazy press dispatch that some 
unfortunate officer in Japan committed because of it. As an 
this is scarcely worthy a Secretary of State. The Japanese 
and a patriotic people. It may well be that, observing 
with which their representatives obtained exactly what they 
wished, some Japanese may resent that they did not ask more and, by 
obtained greater concessions. But from the standpoint 


suicide 
argument 
are a 
the 


clever 


mere insisting 


of those who in the Congress oppose this treaty, the question is 
neither British nor Japanese. It is American 

Here is a document which its sponsors dare not permit our people 
to discuss; a treaty, the papers and communications relating to which 
they refuse not only to the people, but to the Senate as part of the 
treaty-making power; a pact so difficult and complex that few have 
any adequate understanding of it, and one 


which requires detailed and 
prolonged international agreement which, when first care- 
fully home after abroad, demanded an ex- 
change of notes with Great Britain and Japan to clarify and explain 
one of its most important provisions. 


study; an 


scrutinized at execution 


Whatever incense may be burned at the altar of internationalism ; 
whatever Hosannahs of praise may be sung to peace and good will; 
whatever genuflections may be made to power that demands at all 


hazards a treaty as a demonstration of achievement and accomplish 
ment, this document that is sought to be crammed down the throats 
of the American people bas within it not only the germs of future 
misunderstanding and ill will, but above and beyond all this, it is 
unjust and unfair to our country. It robs us of that which we 
thought by sacrifices we had obtained in 1922; it may imperil our 
marvelously growing commerce, now equalling that of any nation on 
earth: and endanger even our national defense; and after all the 
boastful utterances concerning parity, it yields us only inferiority. 
It does not measure up to our material necessities and it falls far short 


of our ideals. It is a treaty that is un-American, and Americans 
should reject it. 


PURCHASE OF VOLLBEHR COLLECTION 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on yesterday a report was made 
from the Committee on the Library on the purchase of what is 
known as the Vollbehr collection of incunabula. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp the statement of 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, on the subject. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Herperr PUTNAM, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 

The committee was called to order by the chairman. 

The CHaAtRMAN. There are several bills which I want to take up this 
morning, and one is H, R. 12696, authorizing an appropriation for the 
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purchase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula, which is identical 
with the Senate bill (S. 4629) introduced by Senator BincHam. There 
was some difference in the bills—— 

The LipraRian. It was the first House bill that had some different 
features. The bill reported out from the House committee is the same 
as the second one introduced in the Senate by Senator BINGHAM. 

The CHARMAN. I would like to state for the record that I have not 
given approval of this proposal—rather, had expressed disapproval—on 
the grounds that it was an expenditure of public money that might be 
used or employed for better purposes, and that this collection could be, 
or might be, secured by some public-spirited men if we only knew who 
they are—many of them are in the country—who would be glad to 
purchase a collection of this sort and present it to the Library. I 
thought I was expressing the attitude of those who were most intimately 
associated with the Library when I took this position, but I find the 
interest has been so widespread that I could not resist giving a hearing 
on the bill at the suggestion of Senator BincHam, and for that reason 
I asked the Librarian to come over and state to us what he thinks 
should be done with reference to the matter. The Librarian is here, 
and we will be glad to hear what he has to say. 

The Liprarian, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am now absolutely 
for this bill, indeed, urgently for it. 


The CHAIRMAN. May I ask, Doctor, does that mean that there has been 


| some change of attitude in the matter? 


The Lirprarian. Yes; from the dubious to the strongly affirmative. 
But the dubious was based, not on the merits of the bill but on the 
expediencies. In the present situation, I believe the failure of the bill 
would be a calamity; and an impression that it had failed because 
of indifference on the part of the Librarian and the Library Committee 
would do us a very serious injury. My original attitude was embodied 
in a letter which I wrote to Representative Moors of Virginia, on the 
eve of the hearing before the House committee. He had written me 
urging me to withdraw what he understood to be my “ opposition" to 
the bill. I wrote him: 

“TI could not myself be responsible for such a proposal, or by any ad- 
vocacy of it imperil pending measures which I deem fundamental to the 
welfare of the Library in its present stage. But the committee will have 


| no reason to think that I differ from the librarians who will testify 


as to the significance of the collection, if including the Gutenberg, the 
additional power and prestige its possession would bring to the Library, 
and the probability that the acquisition of it by Congress upon its own 
initiative would extraordinarily impress the world of culture and would 
inspire many gifts of a value ultimately in excess of the sum expended.” 

But I added that so large an expenditure of public money for such a 
purpose involved a question of legislative policy on which I could not 


| then risk a recommendation. 


The hearing did not disclose anything new to me as to the merits of 
the collection. What was to me significant in it was the enthusiasm 
of the witnesses and the various angles of interest that they rep- 

During my 31 years here, I think I have gained a certain repute for 
moderation I could not risk impairing it by indorsement of a pro- 
posal which from its apparent exorbitance might cause a very unfavor- 
able reaction in Congress. But apprehensions of this sort were quenched 
by the action of the House last Monday. Very remarkable it was, Mr. 
Chairman. The bill was called up by the majority leader, and passed 
under suspension of the rules, without a single substantial objection. 
The chairman of the Library Committee, Mr. Luce, did demand a 
second, but it was Only for the purpose of cautioning the House that 
if the proposal went through, others involving cultural projects were 
certain to follow which would prove expensive; and at the end of the 
debate he indicated that on the whole he was glad that the House seemed 
disposed to act. 

In the meantime, the measures that I thought such a proposal would 
imperil, have been taken care of; and in the meantime also, there has 
developed throughout the country an enthusiasm for this project 
which amounts to an exhilaration—that the Government of the United 
States may match the other governments of the world In the recognition 
of cultural objects. You have had evidence of that in the letters and 
editorials with which you have been deluged. 

It is not merely the literati, the scholars—it is also the man on the 
street, who has been touched and stirred. And among the groups so 
stirred is one group of exceeding importance to us; that is, the greup 
representing connoisseurship. 

Now we are constantly receiving expressions of respect and admira- 
tion for the development of the Library, but there is one kind of 
admiration and respect and interest that we have thus far lacked. 
That is the interest of the connoisseur who values books as books. 
Last fall one of my associates wrote to such a man asking him if he 
would lend one of two of his rare editions for exhibit in the Library. 
He wrote back: “Why should I lend them to the Library of Con- 
gress? What does Congress care about such books as I care for?” 
(What he actually wrote was, “ What does the Senate care?) Now 
that man, stirred by this bill, came down for the hearings. He told 
the committee, and told me afterwards, that if Congress would do this 
thing it would mean that collectors such as he would think of our 
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Library instead of some other as the place where, as gifts, their | now, it is because it has them already. That was the British Govern- 
collections would find real appreciation. | ment doing that. 

The CuainmMaN. May I now ask, Doctor Putnam, if we purchase this Mr. Barkury. Are these books written by numerous men who are 
collection because it is rare, what will be the effect upon the people recognized in the literary world as being authorities on those subjects? 
who have what they think is rare, in asking the Government to take | The Lrprartan. Yes. Of the fifteenth century. Some of the great 
it over? minds of the fifteenth century, and earlier. 

The Lrprartan. I think there will be other proposals submitted, but Mr. Gitiert. Then you are advocating that we adopt the policy 
I do not believe that they need inconvenience you. Of course the | of the British Museum and other great collectors, of paying large 
procedure should be different. Thg one pursued in this bill would | sums for curios. That is what the Gutenberg Bible certainly is. 
not in general be a healthy one.{ The bill was introduced without | Is not that a new precedent for us to establish? 
consulting me, but I could not consulted because it proposed a The Lrprarian. It would be a policy for the Library which in my 
compliment to me. The normal*’method by which such a_ proposal administration of ordinary appropriations I never, of course, followed. 
should come to you is on recommendation of those of us across the | I never followed the policy of spending large sums for things that 
wa, who are your responsible advisers in such matters. But that is | we could get along without because we had them in some other 


a detail now corrected as far as this measure is concerned. I do not | form. 

think the prospect of other proposals which may prove inconvenient | Mr. McKetxar. What did the other libraries pay for the other 
should induce you to reject this unique opportunity, which will never | copies of this Gutenberg Bible? 

recur. The LipraRian. I don't know. They acquired them years and years 


As to the value of the collection: I could not support the figures | 4go. 
given to the House Committee that these 3,000 books are worth over Mr. McKELuar. What is the general conception that those objects are 
$3,000,000; but with the Gutenberg Bible they are certainly worth | worth? 
a million and a half. Except for the Gutenberg, they lack, to be sure, The Lrprarian. The highest price paid for a copy thus far was for a 
many of the items of greatest bibliographic distinction produced during | copy on paper—$126,000. That was bought by Mrs. Harkness and 
the period. They include few examples of the English press. Even | presented to Yale University. 


so, they constitute a collection which can never be reproduced, illustra- Mr. GILLETT. They are worth that just because they are rare? 

tive of the latter half of the fifteenth century. The Liprarian. No, sir. Not merely because they are rare. 
Now that half century, Mr. Chairman, led the way to modern civiliza- Mr. McCK®LLAR. Was that just a copy on paper? 

tion—opened the way to America, and began the ferment that became The LiBRaRiAN. Merely on paper. 

the Renaissance and the Reformation. These books set down the man- Mr. MCKBELLAR. Just a copy from the original? 


ners, customs, interests, thoughts, and aspirations of the peoples of The LiprariaAn. That was a copy produced by Gutenberg, but it was 
that period. Few of them are available in other forms. They are only on paper. There are only three vellum copies existing. When you 
indispensable to the student of history, of art, and of printing—the | get to the question of form, there is a great deal of sentiment that sur- 
art which more than any other has influenced modern civilization. | rounds such an item from the point of view of connoisseurship. Vellum 
Don’t think of them as merely curios. They are in one sense museum | counts and the finish counts and all the details count. 
pieces. But that is not their only value. They contain substantial Now, if this were just some ordinary curio, if I were just inviting 
material for the study of that perioa. you to go in to a dealer and spend a large sum for something which is, 
As to the Gutenberg Bible, that stands by itself. We have a fac- | as Senator Gr-.err calls this, just a curio, even though it is in a sense 
simile of it. [We have also a facsimile of the Declaration of Inde- | a museum piece, I would not be here. 


pendence, exhibited in a case 20 feet from the original. It is much Mr. McKecrar. What did Mr. Vollbehr pay for it? 

more legible than the original, but it isn’t the facsimile that our The LisrariaN. Vollbehr contracted to pay for the Gutenberg Bible 
visitors pay any attention to.] Consider this Gutenberg. It is the | $305,000. 

Bible; as literature to us the supreme book. As the Gutenberg, it Mr. McKEetuar. Is there any doubt about its authenticity? 

is the surpassing edition—in itself a surpassing achievement in print- | The LiprariAN. Not at all. It has been absolutely in the possession 
ing, and the first book of consequence printed in Europe. And this | of this monastery for several centuries. 

copy—one of three on vellum surviving—is the surpassing copy. Mr. | He could get, no doubt, $600,000 for it to-day. The people at the 





Chairman, the British Government once paid $300,000 for a work of | hearing, like Mr. Rosenbach, the dealer, dealing in just such things, 
Raphael; individual Americans have paid nearly a million dollars for | said that they thought that a million dollars would net be too much 
a single painting by a relatively modern artist. But there is not a | for the Gutenberg Bible. You could readily believe that. 

painting—not the Sistine Madonna nor the Transfiguration nor the | Mr. McKeLiAr, Are there other books in the collection 


that are 
Night Watch—that has the absolute primacy in the world of art that | supposed to be valuable? 
this book, and this copy of it, has in the world of books. Its primacy The LirarRiaN. There is not a book there that is not valuable. Do 
is absolute, and will always remain so. Its commercial value can't be | you mean from a scientific or a commercial point of view? 
definitely set. Some estimate it at $600,000; others as high as a | Mr. McKettar. From the scientific sense 
million. What is fact is that Doctor Vollbehr is under contract to The LIBRARIAN. Every one of them is valuable in its presentation of 


pay $305,000 for it. But a precise valuation of it does not enter | the manners and customs and art and interests and the thoughts and 
into the figure of $1,500,000 for the collection as a whole. That | aspirations of those people at the time when Europe was in a ferment 
figure was set by Doctor Vollbehr before he intended to include the | and preparing for the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Gutenberg. With the Gutenberg included, the collection of one and a Mr. Chairman, I revert to my repute, if I have one, for moderation. 
half million dollars is certainly an excellent investment; and that is | What had worried me when this bill was introduced was the fear that 
discounting much the estimates of men competent to judge. Our partial | I should be called before the committee and asked this question: “ Mr. 
check has satisfied us of this, Putnam, if we should say to you that we think that a million and a 
Mr. BarkKLey. I have not read the House hearings, and do not have | half could be available for some useful thing for the Library, 1s 
a very comprehensive idea of what the 3,000 volumes consist of. this the use that you would put it to?” and I did not feel that I 
The LipRaRtan. There are 3,000 different books printed during the | could say “ Yes.” But I can now say it, Mr. Chairman, absolutely. 
years 1450 to 1500, partly in Latin, partly the current dialects of | I think that at this stage, in this crisis, that this expenditure of a 
Europe; French, German, Italian, Spanish, ete. Some of them are | million and a half would be the finest investment you could make for 
editions of the classics, some of them theological treatises, many others | the Library. I can not think of any application of it that would be 
are on miscellancous subjects covering the whole realm of culture. | so important to our enlarged future. 





Besides these, there is the Gutenberg Bible, which is one of the three The CHAtRMAN. I frankly state to the committee that my atti- 
existing copies on vellum, of which one is in the British Museum and | tude, which was antagonistic to this bill, was due almost entirely 
the ather is in Paris. This is the finest of the three copies. to not having the hearty recommendation of it by the Librarian, whose 
Mr. McKeLiar. In your judgment, do you think the collection is | judgment on these matters would be the first thing I would seek. 
worth one and a half million dollars? That is one thing. 
The Liprarian. Yes, sir. The other thing was that I was afraid of opening the door to 
Mr. McKettar. Do you favor its purchase? various dealers who might come in and put pressure upon the com 
The LiprarRian. Yes, sir. mittee to purchase this and that and the other thing, which becomes 
Mr. McKettar. How many books? a great embarrassment to the committee. 
The Liprartian. Three thousand books and the Gutenberg Binte. But after listening to the Librarian on the value of this selection 
Mr. McKettar. How much would that be on an average apiece? of books dating prior to the fifteenth century, and realizing that 
The Liprartan. Five hundred dollars. our Library is not rich in anything of that sort, I am inclined to 
Mr. McKeurar. Five hundred dollars a volume. take his view of it, provided that we can feel that it is not going to 
The Liprartan. Mr. Huntington put $25,000,000 into books for the | “isarrange our plans for other things that might be quite necessary. 
Huntington library. They include some of the books that are in this We have been much obliged to you, Doctor Putnam. 
collection. The LipraRian. I hope I have made all clear. A great expectation 


The British Museum has for years been buying copies of these has been aroused throughout the country. It ought not to be dis- 
identical books. If it is not obliged to spend large sums for them | ®ppointed, 
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identical with 
this side, 


the bill 
eliminated 


that I introduced 
that feature 








a few days before that on 
to my regret. I realize now that in 
so doing, I have unsealed the lips of him whom we have for many years 



























































It has given me the greatest satisfaction this morning to be able to 
listen to Doctor Putnam's description of the collection and 
thusiasm for it; and I am delighted to see that 
chairman of this committee, who consci isly was opposing consid- 
of the bill, believe with the Librarian that 
the polat of view of a collector the prestige of the Library of 
ere will be immeasurably raised by the purchase of this collection. 
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I agre 





with his opinion that our failure to take advantage of this 
opportunity, which the Librarian will 











as 





has said, never occur again, 








would be a disgrace to the American Congress 

























































































I think it is marvelous that the House passed this bill without any 
more opposition than it received, and I hope that we can put it through 
rapidly 

Mr. McKewvar. I would like to ask Doctor Putnam a question or two. 
Doctor Putnam, in the first place, how does our Library compare with 
other for instance with that in Londen and that in Paris? 

The Liprarian. They are about equal numerically; but we have al- 
ways coupled that statement with the mortifying remark that as to 





the material of distinetion we are painfully lacking 
























































Mr. McKe.var. Doctor Putnam, it has been my idea for a long time 
‘that America ought to have the greatest library in the world. In your 
judgment, the purchase of this collection adds materially—I do not 
mean in the number of books, but I mean in the right kind of books— 












































the Library; I mean the value of the Library? 
The LiprariaN. Mr. Chairman, in my judgmert no expenditure for 
any other purpose of even $5,000,000 would do as much as this pur- 











chase at this time to lift the Library onto a different plane—a plane 
upon which are those two libraries of England and France. Not to 
match We can not nratch them; but can begin to approxi- 
mat nature as regards printed books 
this bill. I 
sions about it and curiosity as to what do with it. 

Mr. Barkiry. You might not want to answer this question. But 
would not the purchase also create the impression that Congress after 
all is composed of men who look upon matters a little differently than 
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Mr. Brivowam. Mr. Chairman, when I first intreduced this bill 
at the suggestion of Mr. CoLtins, I was very much surprised to find 
the opposition that there was to it on the Senate side. I realized | 
this morning more than ever before that due to our enthusiasm for 
the Librarian himself, we were putting him in a position where it 
was extremely difficult for bim to advocate a matter of such moment 
as this, which was to be a monument to him in the Library. At the | 
game time, without his hearty support the chairman and others did 
not feel that they could approve of such a very great expenditure 

The new bill, which is the bill that passed the House and which is 


here regarded as our oracle on such matters, whose wonderful service 
for the Library has raised it from the position of one of the lesser 
esteemed libraries of the world to that of one of the great libraries | 
of the world Everybody recognizes that fact. 


he has converted the | 


The feeling of the rich collector that while Congress was glad to give | 
him a place to deposit his books, they were not really willing to spend 
any money matching those books with similar books—that feeling of 
the collectors will be greatly changed toward the Library. 


would the purchase of this collection add materially to the bigness of | 


have heard from Europe expres- | 


from the materialistic and narrow standpoint; that they have a littie 
wsthetic sense? 

The Liprarian, Exactly 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the comment that Doctor Putnam made 
to me the other day—that this would be the finest display of public 
appreciation of the Library. 

rhe Liprarian, Of the cultural side of it And in the thrill ap- | 
parent among our people—that our Congress is goimg to do this thing 


rhe Cnainman. I had a comment made to me the other day that 
was ver} rnificant, speaking of these rare libraries that are valuable 
vecause of the old books—the rare books that we never can get again 
because they do not exist—-but they are there now. This man stated 
that the Vatican was very much impressed by the manner of our 
cataloguing here in this Library. and said that they were expecting that 
when all tho books that had been stored away for centuries were 
eatalogued, there will be some most remarkable discoveries that they 
do not know they have; that there will be a great veneration of the | 
era, This same party said to me that this particular collection doubt- 
less is worth $5,000,000 

Mr. McKetiar. Doctor Putnam has no doubt already explained be- 
fore I came in just what period this collection covers. Can you tell 
us again? 

The Liprarian. The Gutenberg Bible is the first great printed book 
of Eurape It was printed in 1450. The collection runs from 1450 
to 1500—that half century, 50 years 

Mr. McKewrar. It covers that entire period? 

The LirprariaAN. Those 50 years; yes. They are 50 most important 
years, which are the basis of our modern civilization. 
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Mr. Barkley. I am going to move that we report this bill favorably. 
Mr. McKevar. I second the motion. 


Mr. THoMAS. Does the Library receive many books of this kind by 
gift? 
The 


LIBRARIAN. We have received, Mr. Chairman, in gifts of mate- 
rial numerous books, but with one exception not of any very great 
significance bibliographically. The exception was of a bequest from 


Mrs. Thatcher of a collection of fifteenth-century books, a collection 
formed by her husband. 


Mr. THomas. Would the passage of this bill increase those gifts or 
deter them, in your judgment? 
Mr. McKe.uiar. He said that he thought that it would increase them. 
The Ligrarian. I do not think that any other investment of a million 
and a half dollars would serve to enrich the Library by gifts of mate- 
| rial as would this purchase. 
The CuAinMAN. The motion is made to report the bill favorably. 


those in favor say “aye,” contrary minded “ no. 
vote. 


All 
It is a unanimous 


(Whereupon, at 10.50 o'clock a. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
ADDPNDUM 


ago the Government paid Thomas Jefferson 
In proportion to the resources of the country 
that sum then was not much short of the million and a half involved 
in this bill. And the debate was protracted, even acrimonious. I have 
before me the record of it. An objection was the number of “ atheis- 
tical, irreligious, and immoral” books in the collection, and the number 
of others not “ necessary or useful.” The record continues: 

“Those who opposed the bill did so on account of the searcity of 
money, and the necessity of appropriating it te purposes more indis- 
pensable than the purchase of a library; the probable insecurity of 
such a library placed here; the high price to be given for this col- 
lection; its misceHanecous and almost exclusively literary (instead of 
legal and historical) character, etc. 

“To those arguments, enforced with zeal and vehemence, the friends 
of the bill replied with fact, wit, and argument, to show that the pur- 
chase, to be made on terms of long credit, could not affect the present 
resources of the United States; that the price was moderate, the li- 
brary more valuable from the scarcity of many of its books, and alto- 
gether a most admirable substratum for a national library.” 

What was true of that purchase is certainly true of the one before 
you. It would form “a most admirable substratum for a [greater] 
national library,” such as yours is not yet, but should develop into. 
HERBERT PUTNAM. 


A little over a century 


$24,000 for his library. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


| Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp an article which appears in the 
July issue of Harper's Magazine, entitled “ Man Out of Work.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MAN OvT oF WoRK 
(By his wife) 

As a political liberal I have for years been interested in the problem of 
nnemployment; but never until this past year have I actually known, 
through long and bitter experience, the hideous misery and long, dull 
agony that those 12 letters can spell. 

I had been brought up on a farm where, though actual cash had not 
been plentiful, the necessities of life, food—and plenty of it—clothing, 

and shelter had been taken as much for granted as the sunshine, space, 
|} and air we had in abundance. So when, at last, after a 5-month 

period of unemployment, our savings were all gone and the rent was due, 

|} and I had no cash wherewith to buy groceries, I knew, with every 
| nerve quivering, that the “ wolf at the door” of proverb was a real, 
actual horror, beside which a real wolf from a Russian forest would 
have been as little to be feared as a large tabby cat. 

For the first time I have come to realize what is back of that common- 
place paragraph I have so often encountered in the newspapers: Man 
Out of Work Commits Suicide. And I have trembled if the step at the 

| door was late, lest such a thought might have occurred to my own bread- 
| winner. I have known what it means, not only not to be able to buy 

the new, warm coat my daughter needs for the winter but to fear that 
| I might not even be able to buy her proper milk and food. Perhaps— 
sharpest pang of all!—I might have to renounce her to some one who 
| could care for her properly. 

Before my marriage nine years ago I had been one of the “ 8,000,000 
gainfully employed women” statistically reported. I had taught school 
for a time, worked on a newspaper, and after that had been a well-paid 
organizer in various women’s organizations for a number of years. 
Jobs in what I now consider my merely Incky experience had not been 
hard to get and had paid well. ; 
| Mark was a newspaper man when we married and for three years 
thereafter. Our income was small, but steady; so after my daughter's 

birth I gave my attention to her and earned no money except by an 
| eceasional essay or lecture. I had learned from my German mether 
the first principles of thrift. So, though it seemed impossible to save 


1930 


out of our income—a fact about which I worried quite a little—we 
managed to live comfortably and have our share of good times. 
Then—crash! The newspaper on which my husband worked was 
bought by the owner of a string of papers and, with no warning what- 
ever other than a brief day or so of vague rumor, it was killed over 
and its entire staff, from office boy to managing editor, 
suddenly the street. 
having more good sense and brains economically 
of the 


justice 


night was 


thrown into 


than the highbrows 
city room, were protected in that crisis by their unions—poetic 
for the scribes who were above that sort of thing! 

I remember the sense of bewilderment and the all-gone feeling I had 
at the pit of my stomach at that time. It was as though the floor had 
suddenly floated out from under me 

But, luckily for us, after a few days of suspense the floor floated back 
and we stood on it once more. 
agency and had “ sold himself” for a salary that was 50 per cent more 


than he had been getting on the paper. Life looked rosy, especially 


when on the day of the newspaper's “funeral” the assembled editors 


of the papers owned by the man who had killed it told Mark conde- 


that he had been assigned to work on the staff of one of 
‘Would he care to,” they asked, as if in afterthought. How 
pleasant to say, “No; thank you!"—to thumb one’s the 
newspaper owner and all his hirelings! 

For the next three years we were economically on the make. 


scendingly 
them 


nose at 


A south 
ern advertising agency offered Mark a job at a very good salary in Flor 
ida During our two years there, which were coincident with the real- 


estate boom, we managed to save what, to us, was a considerable sum of | 
Almost every week I managed to put $30 or $40 into the savings | 


Money 
bank It 


estate 


is possible if we had invested that money in the wild real- 
poker game which was going on in that State at the time that 
might have come out, when the boom and the agency simultaneously 
with or twenty tinmres the few thousand dollars we 


On the other hand, it is much more likely that we should have 
less than nothing. 


we 
collapsed, ten 


have 


had 


After our return to our own city, New York, such a long train of evil 


cireamstances befell us that we both had the unspoken feeling that Old | 


Lady Calamity was on our trail. 
been ill 
a dying 


My busband, who had never before 
friend. He had two long and fearful illnesses, one right after 
the other, so that not only were all our savings eaten up, but he was too 
weak to work for the better part of and for the first time 
were reduced to borrowing. 

Up to that time I, 
had laid down the rul 
buying 
by 


auy 


a year, we 
who was the financial manager of our family firm, 
that there was to be no borrowing or installment 
This was because my journalistic husband, further handicapped 
sense about 
mitted it.) In 
I have 


money (I 
this he was 


never exactly told him this, but 
not 


he ad- 


seen so many pathetic examples among his friends of families 
perpetually in financial hot water—phones shut off, doctor's bills unpaid, 


plus threats of eviction—all because they never, seemingly, had sat 


down 
do in New York City on $65 or $75 a week. 

During my long convalescence I tried hard to be 
breadwinner, but I fear a record of my attempts would not 
one of the glowing “ success” stories of women so prevalent now. I 
tried writing, but sold very little. 
that paid miserably. 


husband's the 


read like 


The only other part-time work that offered itself 
at this time was that of waiting on tables in a tea room where I knew 


the tips were good. When I suggested to my husband the greater 


earning possibilities of this job I immediately sensed that his pride | 


would be so much hurt by seeing his wife doing menial work publicly 
that I promptly abandoned the idea. My German instinct to care for 
my own child kept me from turning her over to some one else except 
for two brief months in the summer when I did full-time field organiza- 
tion work at a good salary for one of the women’s organizations with 
which I had formerly been connected. 


Finally my husband was able to return to work on a part-time basis | 


en a salary on which we could just squeak through. I had a little 
part-time job that paid enough to cover the price of my daughter's 
tuition plus very modest wardrobes for herself and me. 

When Mark’s health was finally restored, he went to work in the ad- 
vertising department of a large manufacturing concern at a salary of 
seven thousand. Once more we seemed to be going up instead of down 
the financial ladder. During the next six months our income 


$3,500, plus little checks for odds and ends that I earned, which brought 
it up to about $4,000 in all. 


We did wonders with that $4,000. 
that 
Several friends had lent us several hundred dollars without ever dun- | 
ning us for the money that they knew we did not have. 
true of the two fine specialists—God bless them—-who had treated my 


First, we pald a number of debts 
were hangovers from my husband's illness of the previous year. 


This was also 


husband, These debts amounted to about $700 in all. 


Then we bought 
new clothes, being nearly threadbare. 


Nothing fine or expensive, but 


a pretty spring outfit for my daughter, a new coat, dress, hat, and | 
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Incidentally, the printers and such, | 


My husband had gone to an advertising | 


did | 


contracted a ferm of blood poisoning while helping to care for 


having been the seventh child of a poor parson, completely lacked | 


untypical of his scribbling brethren. | 


with pencil and paper and figured what one could or could not | 


Then I got a part-time welfare job | 


| decided not to let her know that Mark was out of 


was | 
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shoes for myself, and a new suit and shoes for my husband 
paid a long-delayed and much-needed family call on the dentist 
for which was $145 

We enjoyed a 
took a 


We also 
the bill 


few luxuries—little reckless escapes from penury I 


Allowing the 
S80) 


$50 course at one of the city's 
extra maid service that this entailed, 
We went to the theater frequently, 
husband indulged his love of 
and then. And 
school was out, I 
near-by mountains 

And then I saved. At 
a two weeks’ 
band 
been 


universities 
the real 
always at 


tor 
about 


cost 


was 


modest rates, and my 
by sneaking off to a $2 
rode in taxis. 


her on an 


musi« concert now 


sometimes we 


took 


When my daughter's 


inexpensive six weeks’ outing to the 
the end of six months’s 
vacation had been volunteered and 
And I was determined that after 


through, 


the 
for my 


work at job. 
scheduled hus 
gruelling years he had 
away from work and family 
So toward this end, as well as toward a permanent bank account, I had 
saved religiously. In the 
I had over $800 


new 


the two 


he should have a fine 


one, 


savings account at the end of six months 


The plan was that my husband should go to Canada for his vacation. 
His clothes were packed and his ticket bought, when—crash! On this 
pay-day Friday afternoon, on the very eve of his vacation, the blow fell! 


It 

In the organization where he was employed there had been a political 
upheaval several months previously The head of the department, who 
had hired my husband, had been forced by artful maneuvering to resign 
and the member of the department who had been had 
been put in his place. This new man, seemingly in order to make his 
own position more secure under him had been 
partial to the old chief, firing all of the people his 
pred 

We but most of Mark's 
plans, advertising ideas, and copy had gone through with such enthu 
siastic recommendation he had felt falsely this 
Alas! His head, the last to fall, had for a special 
guillotine. While a number of others were bidding cheery good-bys 
vacation bound, he was hearing these words from a sadistic chief who 
had casually stepped up to the desk Mark was locking, “ Sorry, Mark, 
but your job is no good any more.” 

If I live to be very old, I shall never forget the poignant heartsick- 
ness of that day. Instead of bidding my tired man a cheery 
farewell, I him through a short physical illness that 
and anger caused by such treatment had brought on 

When he was again well I urged him to go on a vacation just the 
same I argued that with our $800 saved he could well afford to do so 
I also reminded him that midsummer was a slack season in advertising 
But he countered that he had to get this job question settled first, and 
then he would go away to rest He would enjoy himself so much more 
Surely, with the numerous fine samples he had collected and the 
prestige of his latest position, it would take hinr only a couple of weeks, 
even in the slack land with another first-class 
boy! Little did he guess that those “ couple of weeks” 
sickeningly out inte a goodly number of months! 

Just at this time, when my busband was starting out on that always 
hard, and often soul-sickening task, the search for work, his sister wired 
from the Middle West that she was starting eastward to make the 
visit that she had talked about for years. Though she had never been 
in New York, there was a chance of her getting radio-broadcasting 
work. * * * It was not an opportune time for a 4-month guest 

Instead of entertaining my sister-in-law royally, as we should ordi 
narily have done, with sightseeing, theaters, and the like, we felt 
restricted both in time and money. Also, so as not to spoil her visit 
not realizing how long we should have to keep up the pretense—we 
work. was 
an element of proper pride in this. He had been the only one of a 
large family to attain a degree of success in that mecca of success to 
Westerners—New York. So to have admitted 
tion would have been humiliating. 

Our apartment was small—only four 
ways, we felt the strain of having another pergon in the household 
Also, it cost considerably more to feed four persons than three I 
remember my mean feeling of exasperation, as time wore on and our 
bank balance each day grew slimmer, when I noticed that 
bills were $2 higher per week because my sister-in-law 
unlimited quantities of butter. At times I should 
noticed it. 

To the uninitiated—that is to say, to those have not 
forced by their own experience to think about it—-my husband's experi 
ence of being five months out of work will probably suggest that there 
must have been something lacking in him or these 
uninitiated behind the times. Through long years of economic 
security they have come, I believe, to jook with middle-class haughtiness 
upon the bread and soup “Well, if 
wanted work they could get It.’ 
this mental 
the plight of these 


there longest 


because most of those 
had been gradually 
essor had engaged 

should have had forebodings: 


because sales 


secure in spite of 


been reserved 


vacation 


nursed the shock 


season, to firm. Poor 


would lengthen 


There 


his embarrassing situa 


rooms——-therefore, in various 


dairy 
consumed 
never have 


my 


other 


who yet been 


his ability Sut 


are 


lines, saying those men really 


I say 
that 


the 
has 


behind 
bread-line 


attitude is because I 


crept up the 


times am aware 


men social scale 
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and is to-day threatening the middle class. It is destined, I believe, 
eve oO creep te the very threshold of the well-to-do. 

For man to be long out of work, provided there is work to be had, 

heretofore indicated to us middl ers a lack of ability or ex- 
periet But those who are privy to the quirks and absurdities of 
pre t-da will realize that my husband's long failure to find 
u may y be tributed to causes over which he had no control. 

I example: If you have climbed as high as $7,000 a year and 

se I ! t correspondingly harder to find a niche that is as 
good as the one you have lost. Seven-thousand-dollar jobs are not go 
I il as berries on a bush This is particularly true in my hus- 
band's business; as you may be aware, advertising salaries, like salaries 
n e theatrical and certain other professions, are greatly exaggerated 
in report 

Finding a first-rate job in any of the several branches of the adver- 
tisi busir is, a8 perhaps it also is in any of the other branches of 
the mercial and industrial world to-day, a sort of “ pussy wants a 

~xal 

This was especially true last year, not only year in which business 
mergers, creating their natural wake of unemployment, were noticeably 
‘ the increase, but a year that turned out to be one of decided 
f 1 depression 

Right now I know two advertising men, one an advertising manager 
W ilary was $10,000 and the other a copy chief who had been 

$8,000, who have been out five and three months, respectively. 

! friends tell me what I have already come to know: That for a 

man who has been receiving a given high salary to offer his services 

1 lower rate makes his ability questionable in the eyes of his pro- 
employer. 

\l she ' mention that in this ind of canned courtesy as 

| d iment, where n or ! 1 called the “I Thank 
’ I Z was once started and w typical up-and-coming 
vill ! siznboards, “ Ws ind “Thank you! Come 
i ther i rising at it of rude ss and lack of common, 
‘ ‘ lit 

‘ At th ning of his campaign for work my hus 
! 1 apy ] I r l lar I e corporation as a 
. ” f which 1! t I vell fitted him This 
had a fully equipped personnel d irtment that had got 
t ’ e, if ihe me jue mnaire for pros 
| ! s 7 lo I ‘ know about Mark's 
} } wn or the dentist } religious scruples ; how he 
his taste in we He spent two full days 
t ly llir 1 out 
week after turning in thi ynfessional about personal 
hal tp lilectior (which would seem to have little or nothing 
to do with h ipacity for this particular job) my husband made go 
bold t isk the s tary of the r rector what impres 
s } ‘ 1 mad She reported ( but that usually 
t? val s head lid vast amount of “ psychologizing” over all 
I t npl It seemed that the ] 
Fre August until Christmas this firm did give Mark a definite 
‘ r 10." Always one of the chiefs was sailing the Mediter 
in or playing golf in Pinehurst. Or the interview of Monday had 
postponed until Thursday or Friday 

I illy, six months after his first application, when he had gone 

ork elsewhere and could not honorably ept, this firm made him 
i 7 ti offer T) mystery to us wW why, if they were the 
psychologists they pretended to be, could they not have finished their 
psychologizing in one month instead « six * 

Looking back upon this five months’ search for work, I should say 
that the much-heralded courtesy and ethics of American business men 
were conspi isly lacking. There were several good letters, asking 
for an interview, written by my husband to firms of good standing 
that were not even given the courtesy of reply There was the 
obseur little outfit that led him to believe that they were about 
I ly to hire him at a fair salary if he w out some selling 

nd write several pleces of convincing advertising copy to con- 
tl ompany’s president After working on this for two days 

1 afte ( d efforts to get a decision on it, Mark was at last 

ld hesitatingly that his copy had not been “convincing.” But 

veral weeks ago we noticed that that self-same copy, for which 
Mark id received not a single penny, was convincing” enough to 
have been used, with only slight changes, in several full-page news- 
paper spreads 

There was the large public service corporation whose advertisement 
for a publicity man Mark answered. They said frankly that he was the 
only man who had answered the advertisement who had the exact 


qualifications they wanted ; but, sensing 
suppos they tried to 
When they asked him his 
courteously said, “ Well, you look older.” 


his need and seeing his shabby 
to half his former 
truthfully replied, they 


overcoat, I down 


he 


him 
and 


beat 


salary age 


A decent offer, at a fairly good salary, came recently from this cor- 
poration It seems they had tried out for several months an inexpe- 
rienced man at a low salary, but that he had proved unsatisfactory. It 
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| told the chief there his whole situation. 
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would seem that maturity and experience are not always handicaps, 
though the prospective employer would usually have one think so. 

As autumn wore on and so many bright prospects faded into thin 
air while our precious bank account was painfully shrinking toward its 
last hundred, our mutual anxiety was sharpened into agony. We would 
find each other lying awake at night, tense with worry. The saddest 
sound to me those days was my husband's whistle—a sound I had 
heretofore always loved. I knew now, when he whistled as he came in 
the door or while he shaved, that it was not because he was really gay, 
but to keep his courage up. My own nerves were threadbare, and very 
often I gave way to fits of weeping when alone. 

I myself did my best at trying to earn money at that time. Together 
with the housekeeping for three and a guest, plus the laundry, I kept 
up my part-time job at my daughter's school that earned her tuition 





and wrote a few magazine articles on the side that brought in tiny 
checks. But my state of mind was such as to make most of the things 


I wrote upsalable. When I went out looking for work I was conscious 
of the fact that I needed a new suit and hat. Two traveling jobs were 
offered me, but each would have taken me away from home and my 
small daughter for weeks at a time. 

We touched the depths at Christmas week, when the rest of the world 
was cheery Buying the makings for dinner, instead of being a merry 
task as in other days, was a painful one because of my shrunken purse. 
Also the gifts for my daughter's tree were sparse. In lieu of the new, 
warm coat she really needed, I had interlined her summer one, and this, 
plus a few 10-cent-store presents, had to suffice. 

To add to Mark’s Christmas gloom, he had the week before run into 
an old newspaper friend, a man of 60, who had had, by way of a little 
Christmas greeting from the paper on which he had worked an 
artist for 10 this little notice, “‘ Your services are no longer 
required.” Mark's inability to help this friend, in an even more des 
perate plight than himself, made him almost hysterical 

At least half a dozen of our friends, as well as several acquaintances, 
were of work at this time; and it increased our misery to think 
that where, ordinarily, we should have been able to help a bit, we had 
now almost reached the point of needing help ourselves. The best I 
could do was to tell all and sundry that as long as we bad food to eat 


as 
years 


out 


they, too, were welcome. I had also felt obliged to give up my char 
woman, and she, too, was in need. 

Mark no longer tried to hide his despondency. His nervous state was 
such that each night, if he were a little late for supper and had not 
phoned, I became anxious One night 6 o'clock came, then 7, then 8, 
but no husband. I telephoned to all the places where he might have 
been likely to be At 10 I found him on a neighboring park bench, 
sobbing like a child. He said he just couldn't bring himself to face 


me again on still another night with nothing whatever to report. 


all our years together I had never seen him thus before. 


In 
“T’'m just no 


good,” he said, as I pulled his head down into my lap. “ Why, here 
I am, almost 40, and a failure. I can’t even pay the rent and buy 
the groceries for my wife and child next week I can’t ‘sell myself.’ 
If I only knew what handsprings these chaps want me to turn for 
them, I'd turn them; but I just can’t find out.” 
Ill 

After paying the January rent we should have exactly $20 left. We 
had put off paying the $12.50 insurance premium that was due. There 
seemed to be no friends or relatives from whom we could borrow any 


worth-while sum at that time 
and he is immensely proud 
a friendly 


That week Mark pocketed all his pride 
and went to a firm with which he had had 
Without mincing matters, 
This employer was a man of 
unusual sympathy and understanding. In his youth he had fallen heir 
to a large fortune, but had dissipated it and his own powers. Rather 
late in life, realizing the plight into which he had thrown his wife and 
children, he had come back, like a prodigal son. He was not the average 
executive. 


acquaintance for some years. he 


He told Mark that they were in no need of a new man at that time, 
but would try to make a place for him. “Let me show you that I am 
in earnest,” Mark replied. “I'll come to you at half the salary I got 
last year, and when I’ve had a chance to show you what I do 
you can raise me accordingly.” 

New Year's Day found us with just $2 in our purse, but with licht 
hearts. No longer need we fear the landlord's ring might mean a threat 
of eviction. Nor need we ask friends or relatives to take us in—bitter 
thought—until we might get on our feet again. True, we have to live 


€ 





can 


economically on a small salary, but after what we have just been 
| through that seems easy. 
tut we still bear the scare of those “ five months out of work.” In 


seen circumstances the experience may be repeated 


the back of our minds is always the fear that through iliness or unfore- 
We shall do our 
very best to save—never an easy feat in an expensive city. We realize 
that each passing year that puts more gray hairs into Mark's head 
will make the finding of new work more difficuit. We should both like 


to head a larger family, for the sake of the child we already have, as 
But, weighed down by our sense of 


well as for our own enjoyment. 
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more children, 
would not be 
child i 
precipic e 


knowing that there might times in 
able to give them the simple essentials to 
entitled. Always, we have the dim sense of living close to a 

the common fate, I suppose, of the average skilled or un- 
skilled worker who sells his services for a weekly wage in this great 
era of prosperity 


which 
which 


come 


In a country like ours, 
liveliest 


where the real wealth is so that 
imagination can searcely comprehend it, is there not enough 
corporate intelligence and good will to do away with the mighty load 
of human misery borne by 3,000,000 men out of work? We are 
people in a rich and beautiful garden who, through a sort of willful 
stupidity, go hungry because we do not know how to cultivate it or 
the abundance of food that is therein. 

When we are nationally threatened with an epidemic, such as the 
Spanish influenza of 1918, each community is stirred to take measures 
of prevention and cure. But the suffering, spiritual and mental and 


vast 


because we waste 


physical, entailed in an epidemic of unemployment must be greater than | 


that of an epidemic of mere physical illness. If our business execu- 
tives, from the presidents of firms down to the heads of the smallest 
departments, could but see the unemployment problem in that 
instead of as a sort of act of God, as the smallpox we no longer have 
was viewed if they could but understand—as I now do— 


years ago; 


what agony it brings to its victims, would they not be able to do away | 
be forced to believe that, as the radicals tell us, | 


with it? 
American 


Or must we 


business will never learn to think in buman terms? 


JUDGE H. M. GARWOOD 


Mr. “ONNALLY. Mr. President, recently Judge H. M. Gar- 
wood, a distinguished citizen of Texas and a great lawyer, 
passed away. Memorial services in honor of Judge Garwood 
were held before the Supreme Court of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have published in the Recorp an address made 


on that occasion by Hon. Frank Andrews, an outstanding mem- | 


ber of the Texas bur and an eminent citizen of that great State. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Jcpos ANDREWS DELIVERS SUPREME COURT 
GARWOOD 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON H. M. 


The following address was delivered by Judge Frank Audrews at the 
memorial services of the Supreme Court for Judge H. M. Garwood, held 
June 4 

“May it please the court: The tribute paid by Judge Phillips, a 
former chief justice of this court, to Judge Garwood is richly deserved. 
Judge Garwood often appeared before this court with great distinction 
to himself and honor to his profession. I could add nothing to what 
Judge Phillips has said as to his great ability or splendid legal accom- 
plishments, and I feel that any effort to do so would mar the beanty 
and symmetry of the wonderful encomium just paid to a great lawyer 
But I do, nevertheless, crave ‘the privilege and the indulgence of this 
court for a few words of love and affection for the man as a man, loved 
many members of our profession, and for a clean, Christian 
gentleman, who has been my intimate friend for more than 40 years. 
I knew him as men seldom know each other. I loved him as few 
love each other. And our friendship was intimate, endearing, 
unselfish for nearly half a century. I think of him now as the 
scholarly and polished gentleman in all avenues of cultivated attain- 
ment that it has been my good fortune to intimately know. He knew 


by so 


men 


philosophy, than with whom I ever come in contact. Its 
biography, its civilization, its development, causes as related to effect, 
were thoroughly mastered by him and formed a strong background for 
a liberal education of this cultured and accomplished gentleman. And, 
while he never tried to specialize in history, he became, through the 
processes of omnivorous reading and intelligent acquisition, a great 
historian. In literature, ancient and modern, he was a great master. 
He knew and loved the great and scholarly books of the ages and the 
great scholars who wrote them as a man knows and loves his personal 
friends and associates. Ile knew the characteristics of the great authors 
and understood them better and admired them more. So 
thoroughly versed was he in history and literature that he could deliver, 
as he frequently did, an instructive and accurate lecture of the highest 
literary merit with the briefest preparation. 


rr 


anyone 


therefore 


But the greatest and most endearing of all his virtues and accom- 
plishments was his unselfish devotion to his friends. 
an environment where friendship counted for much. His prototypes 
were of those hardy pioneer Texans to whom loyal friendship meant, 
next to bonor, the most of all things in the world, and during all of 
his lifetime he never withhe!ld his hand from a friend or turned his 
face from an enemy. The people who knew him loved him. 
loved him in the proportions of how well they knew him. 
he passed, numberless people said: ‘The best friend I 
gone.” A great city poured out to do him honor. 
loving friends were massed by tender hands in 
beauty as would do honor to a king. 


They 
And when 
ever had is 


such profusion and 
Although the end had been ex- 
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the | 


like | 


light, | 
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most | 


He grew up in | 


Floral tributes from | 
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pected and seemed shocked 


stunned by the blow 

*I desire to pay 
to a Christian gentleman in 
whose devotion and loyalty 
equals and no superior in thi 
the « 


inevitable for some time, we were and 


this 


tribute of 
every 


simple love, affe« and 
worthy of it, to a friend 


r wavered, to a 


tion esteem 
respect 
nev lawyet 


State, to an 


who had few 


great advocate who wa 


resistless in use of righteousness, an orator of matchless elo- 


quence, and a philosopher of the strictest ectual honesty 


TRIBUTE or STEEM 

* Simply finally, he 
simple tribute of love 
to-day, where he so 
I know that 
loved by his 


and was m riend and 
esteem As I 


stood ti 


pay him the 


and stand this great court 
his ¢ 
him, too, as he was 
the Stat« 


enee of the 


often plead the jfust cau of ients, 


the members of this court loved 
friends and pr 
Standing before this bar to-day I can n 


great 


fessional brethren throughout 
t but feel the pre 


judges of other days, who have goue on before 


who were also his 
friends and who made one of the great cour 
and all of us koow 

ments much to 
and this 
coming presence of 
extend to him a 
of the unerring 
afraid I bow my 
have an advocate 
shall meet 


this court 
that bis 
this att 


great bar in tl august 


ts of the world; 


brilliant eloquet ind scholarly argu 


added iinment Standing with him and them 
presence, | feel the 
that Eternal bar, as 


as we part, he stands in the 
face 
parting 


before can wel 
they 


presence 


those gre judges befor« 
and 
oks 


Serrow at 


loving hand 


Judge and 1 his 
the 


and I say to my 


upon unashamed 
but I 


and wun 
that I 


‘Goodby, we 


head in know 


there, beloved 


again.’ ” 
PARTICIPATION OF 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a joint 
resolution authorizing the expenditures necessary to enable the 
Government of the United States to take part in the Paris expo 
sition. If it is not passed at this time it will be impossible to 
secure the appropriation 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
Order of Business 962, House Joint Resolution 311 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 


UNITED STATFS IN PARIS EXPOSITION 


Idaho asks 


| unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint reso 
| lution, which will be read by the 


clerk. 

The Chief Clerk rend the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) for 
the participation of the United States in an exposition to be held 
at Paris, France, in 1931, and it was considered by the Sen:te, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLACY 


COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. President, I should like to have passed 
Order of Business which transfers a 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
Ilouse bill 11050, 


‘ 
ott 


| county from one division of a Federal court district of Texas to 


another. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

unanimous consent for the present 

which will be read by the clerk. 
The Chief Clerk read the bill 


Senator from Texas asks 
consideration of a_ bill 


(H. R. 11050) to 


transfer 


| Willacy County in the State of Texas from the Corpus Christi 


division of the southern district of Texas to the 
and it was considered by 
ordered to a third reading, 

TERM OF DISTRICT 


Mr. ODDIE. I 


Brownsville 
the Senate, 
read the third time, and passed 

FOR DISTRICT OF NEVADA 

ask unanimous consent for 


COURT 


the consideration 


and passage of House bill 7643, Order of Business 965. 
accurately more of the world’s history, of its important events, of its | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7643) to establish a term of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev., 
which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


| passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 


| o'clock to-morrow. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, can we not 
o'clock to-morrow ? 
Mr. McNARY. 

fers 12 o'clock. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 


make the hour 11 
The Senator who has the bill in charge pre 


The question is on the motion 


| of the Senator from Oregon. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 
20, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 19 
lative day of June 18), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Henry M. Holden, of Texas, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Texas. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired June 15, 1930.) 


(legis 
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Unirep STaTes MARSHALS 

Asa W. Butler, of Missouri, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Missouri. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired May 17, 1930.) 

Richard B. Quinn, of Oklahoma, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Oklahoma. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired June 15, 1930.) 

Coast GUARD 

The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from April 23, 1930: 

lo be captains (engineering) 

Commander (Engineering) Quincy B. Newman. 

Commander (Pngineering) Lorenzo C. Farwell 

Commander (Engineering) California ©. McMillan, 

Commander (Engineering) George W. David. 

Commander (Engineering) Lucien J. Ker. 

PusLic HEALTH SERyICE 

The following-named officers in the Public Health Service, to 

take effect from date of oath: 





































































































To be medical directors 
Taliaferro Clark. 
Claude H. Lavinder. 
Senior Surg. Milton H. Foster. 
Senior Surg. Ezra K. Sprague. 
Senior Surg. Claude C. Pierce. 
Senior Surg. Leslie L. Lumsden. 
Senior Surg. Mark J. White. 
Senior Surg. John MeMullen. 
Senior Surg. Lunsford D. Fricks. 
Surg. Charles W. Vogel. 

Surg. Carroll Fox. 

Surg. Joseph W. Schereschewsky. 
Surg. Allan J. McLaughlin. 

Surg. Edward Francis. 

Surg. Dunlop Moore. 

Surg. John D. Long. 

Sure. Richard H. Creel. 

Surg. Francis H. McKeon. 

Surg. Albert D. Foster. 

Surg. John W. Kerr. 








Senior Surg. 
Senior Surg. 




























































































































































































Surg. Walter W. King. 
Surg. Bolivar J. Lloyd. 











Surg. George W. McCoy. 
































Surg. Benjamin S. Warren. 
Surg. Arthur M. Stimson. 
Surg. John W. Trask. 








Surg. 
Surg. 


Frederick C. Smith. 
George L. Collins. 




















To be senior surgeons 














Surg. Eugene H. Mullan. 
Surg. Marshall C. Guthrie. 











Surg. 
Surg. 
Surg. 
Surg. 
Surg. 


James P. Leake. 
Edward R. Marshall. 
Hermon E. Hasseltine. 
Hugh de Valin. 
William M. Bryan. 
Surg. Emil Krulish. 

Surg. Harry J. Warner. 
Surg. Paul Preble. 

Surg. Randolph M. Grimm. 
Surg. Joseph R. Ridlon. 






















































































Surg. Charles M. Fauntleroy. 
Surg. Lawrence Kolb. 











Surg. Carlisle P. Knight. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvY 


The following-named captains to be rear admirals in the Navy 
from the 10th day of May, 1930: 

Walter R. Gherardi. 

Arthur St. C. Smith. 

Commander Conant Taylor to be a captain in the Navy from 
the Ist day of April, 1930. 

Lieut. Commander Melville S. Brown to be a commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of April, 1930. 

Lieut. Oscar H. Holtmann to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 9th day of March, 1930. 

Lieut. William MeK. Reifel to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 11th day of March, 1930. 

Lieut, William W. Warlick to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1930. 

Lieut. Owen E. Grimm to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the lith day of May, 1930. 
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The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
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in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1930: 


Earl E. Stone. 
Edward F. McCartin. 
Hayden H. Smith. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Malcolm M. Gossett to be a lieutenant 


in the Navy from the Ist day of October, 1929, 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert B. Rothwell to be a lieutenant 


in the Navy from the 11th day of October, 1929. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Louis D. Libenow to be a lieutenant in 


the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1930. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Arthur L. Pleasants, jr., to be a lieu- 


tenant in the Navy from the 17th day of February, 1930. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Delbert S. Cornwell to be a lieutenant 


in the Navy from the Ist day of April, 1930. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Byron S. Anderson to be a lieutenant 


in the Navy from the Ist day of April, 1930. 


Lieut. 


(Junior Grade) Thomas Aldred to be a lieutenant 


in the Navy from the 18th day of April, 1930. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Malcolm W. Pemberton to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 16th day of May, 1930. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) John L. Nestor to be a lieutenant in the 


Navy from the 2d day of June, 1930. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) William V. Saunders to be a lieutenant 


in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1930. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 


ants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1930: 


Kenneth M. McLaren. 
Frederic 8. Withington. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


in the Navy from the 2d day of June, 1930: 


Walter H. Albach. 
Richard Wagner. 
Melvyn H. McCoy. 
George W. Anderson, jr. 
Warren F. Graf. 
Shirley S. Miller. 
Francis C. Manville, 
Jacob C. Schwab. 
Leonard S. Mewhinney. 
Warner R. Edsall. 
Earl B. Patterson. 
Wallace B. Mechling. 
Henry H. Caldwell. 
Arthur E. Loeser. 
William H. Leahy. 
Bloomfield M. Cornell. 
James F. Benson. 
Thomas J. Hamilton. 
Earl K. Swearingen. 
Carl J. Pfingstag. 
David B. Young. 
Frederick Funke, jr. 
Frederic F. Agens. 
Miles H. Hubbard. 
Robert C. Winters. 
Charles D. Griffin. 
Samuel G. Mitcheil. 
Sdward M. Condra, jr. 
John W. Malley. 
Arthur S. Born. 

Allen Smith, jr. 
Timothy F. Donohue. 
James M. Roberts. 
Sylvius Gazze. 
Seymour A. Johnson. 


Wellington A. Hammond. 


Hubert G. Wall. 
Fritz Gleim, jr. 
Andrew H. Bergeson. 
Raymond J. Moore. 
Robert C. Brixner. 
Lannie Conn. 

Paul W. Card. 
Clifford L. Wickman. 
Lee W. Parke. 

Harry E. Day. 
Argyll EB. Buckley. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Wendell H. Perry to be a surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 7th day 
of January, 1930. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
5th day of June, 1930: 


Joseph T. Hazen. 
Leonard W. Bailey. 
Myron T. Evans. 

John F, Hines, jr. 
Eugene FE. Davis. 
Robert H. Speck. 
Henry R. Dozier. 
William Y. C. Humes, jr. 
John W. Schmidt. 
Harold T. Deutermann. 
Arnold W. McKechnie. 
Paul S. Depew. 

Robert I. F. Fravel, 
Randolph B. Boyer. 
Richard C. Collins. 
George G. Mead. 

John C. Woelfel. 
William H. Ashford, jr. 
Clarence E. Coffin, jr. 
Selden G. Hooper. 
Monroe B. Duffill. 

Dick R. Downer. 
Cyrus T. Clendening. 
Ernest Blake. 

Frank M. Hammitt. 
Howard A. Yeager. 
James W. Hager. 
Doyle G. Donaho. 
Joshua W. Cooper. 
Francis E. Cromwell. 
Clinton S. Rounds. 
Harry D. Hale. 

Jack O. Wheat. 
Francis C. B. McCune, 
Sam Pickering. 

Patrick Henry, jr. 
William W. Outerbridge. 
Joseph A, Flynn. 
Clarence E. Cortner. 
William O. Burch, jr. 
George L. Jones, jr. 
John T. Brown, jr. 
Charles J. Starkus. 
Richard P. Wilkinson, jr. 
Robert 8. Ford. 

Joseph D. McKinney. 
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Clifford A. Swanson. 
John N. C. Gordon. 
Ocie B. Morrison, jr. 
John P. Brady. 


Bartholomew W. Hogan. 
Clark T. Alexander. 
Harold O. Cozby. 


constructor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 3d day of June, 1929, to correct the date of 
rauk as previously nominated and confirmed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, June 19, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most Merciful Father, Thy name is great and greatly to be 
praised; we therefore wait on our God. 
beautiful day, with its baptism of the summer sun, we thank 
Thee. Into the garden of our hearts do Thou enter that we 


may join the jubilant accord of this earthly scene and thereby | stand, under the interpretation of the rules of the other legis- 


enrich our heaven, May we live where the joys are, live in the 


sunshine of Thy presence, live as the flowers and the birds live, | 


free from anxious care and painful burden, just as our Father 
meant that we should. As for our faith in Thee and in 
that is good, may it never fail us. 
on without murmur and complaint. 
precepts and direct us in the ways of truth and wisdom. 
pray in the name of Jesus. Amen. 


We 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, | 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
and a concurrent resolution of the House of the following titles: 
H. R. 8958. An act for the relief of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad ; 
H. R. 11934. An act authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co., 


its suecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate | 


a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the town of 
Star City, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at 
or near Port Arthur, Tex.; and 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of 80,000 copies of the tariff law of 1930 as a House docu- 
ment. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 10919. An act for the relief of certain officers and em- | 
ployees of the Foreign Service of the United States, and of Elise 


Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the 
Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of Government funds and/or personal 
property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, catastrophes of 
nature, shipwreck, or other causes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 10813, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, with Senate amend- 
ments, and ask that the House further disagree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska calls up the 
bill H. R. 10813, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
with Senate amendments, and asks that the House further dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (BH. R. 10813) making appropriations for the Government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
which I do not intend to do—I should like to ask the Speaker 
if it is permitted to me, under the rules of the House, to read 
any part of the proceedings of the Senate with reference to this 
legislation? 

The SPEAKER. 
to the rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That being contrary to the rule, it would be 


The Chair thinks that would be contrary 


For this radiant and | 
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all | 
By all Thy mercies lead us | 


Keep before us Thy holy | that the gentleman is one of my friends, and I have no criticism 
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the entire matter. But, bowing to the decision of the Speaker, 
would it be in order for me to make a statement to the effect 
that there was no debate whatever on the conference report as 


| reported to the Senate, and there was no roll call on the adop- 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph L. Bird to be an assistant naval | 


tion of the conference report? I might even go so far as to raise 
the question whether the Members of the Senate were aware 
of what was reported at the time it was adopted. I withdraw 
iny reservation of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again read the rule. Under 
the existing conditions the Chair thinks it is the duty of the 


| Chair not only to adhere to the spirit of the rule but also to the 


letter. I read: 


It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the 
same subject in the other House the parti 
on it there, because the opinion of each House 
influenced by 
the quoting them might beget refle 
between the 


or ular vote 
should t 
eedings of the other; and 


tions leading to a misunderstanding 


8 or majorities 
left to its own 


independency, not to be the pro 


llouses. 
The Chair thinks 

observing the rule. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 


that there should be at least one House 


Reserving the right to object, as I under- 
lative body there would be nothing to prevent any Member of 
that body from calling the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that there was a roll call in the House, and that about 95 per 
cent of the membership of the House responded. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, I know 
to offer of him as a Member of the House. I do not agree 
with the stand the gentleman took on this pay bill, and I know 
that if we all took that stand we would delay the proceedings 
between the House and the Senate and it would destroy all 
cooperation. I am glad the Speaker has adhered to that rule, 
because if we should all criticize the Senate, cooperation be- 
tween the two bodies would be destroyed. But if the gentleman 
wints to go back after a few of us voted against his resolution 
the other day—and so far as I have been able to find out every- 
body must admit that this was an arbitrary ficure—I do not 
wish to be put on record as now insisting on his position, if he 
does this I shall have to object. I do not want to delay any 
plans the gentleman has got toward getting together on this 
important bill and [I do not object to the bill going back to 
conference; neither would I object to the ordinary disagreeing 
resolution, but I shall object if it is to further insist. So far 
as I am concerned, I think it is Just as well to put in $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 or $9,000,000, or any other arbitrary amount, be- 
eause it is an arbitrary figure; but to say that we all insist, I 
would object on this ground. I would like to have an explana- 
tion from the gentleman. Otherwise I shall have to object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The situation is this: The other body ac- 
cepted the report of the conferees stating that there was no 
agreement. The Recorp shows that there was no action taken 
in the other House on the House vote insisting on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The papers must have been misinformed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I take it that the Recorp shows that the 
gentleman and some 16 others were not in accord with the 
position of the majority of the House. The action taken or to 
be taken to-day does not bind the gentleman in any way, but 
it facilitates action on this bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then I will say I am in accord with that, 
because I do not want to delay the action of the House. If I 
were to object to everything being sent to conference because 
it contained something I did not want, I would be a continual 
objector. Therefore I am not going to object under the circum- 
stances, but I do feel that this has not been handled in a way 
that exactly appeals to me. I am just an humble Member. I 
understand I have no leadership, or anything of the kind. I am 
not speaking for the leaders, but I want to be one who registers 
disapproval of setting up an arbitrary amount and saying that 
we are absolutely infallible on this or any other arbitrary 
amount or measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Reserving the right to object, may I inquire 
from the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] for what 
object he brings this unanimous-consent request before the House 
to-day? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The request itself states the object. It is 
asking unanimous consent that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the Senate amendments in order that we may 
facilitate the passage of the bill. 


Mr. BOWMAN. What was the resolution that we voted on 


very brief, I can assure the Speaker—the proceedings covering | the other day? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The resolution was the same, and the Senate 
took no action on it. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, I must object to the unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The situation, as I understand, is this: 
The appropriation bill for the District of Columbia has come 
back to the House practically in the situation of an impasse. 
There is not anything we can do except to message the docu- 
ment back to the Senate for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not it may be possible for the two Houses again to resume 
consideration of the bill. That can now only be done by a mes- 
sage from the House. The only thing we can do is to message 
the bill back to the Senate, with the information that the House 
still insists upon its position; but, of course, such action implies 
the possibility of further conference. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What has transpired since the 
action of the House the other day to give this matter any new 
aspect 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. The other body took no action whatever 
upon the House vote of disagreement, and messaged the bill 
back to us yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amendments to the 
bill H. R. 10813. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska moves that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to the bill H, R. 10818. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Linruicum) there were—ayes 124, noes 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. 





Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 


TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, on day before yesterday, when 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill was before the 
House for consideration, I made a suggestion to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] with regard to a tax proposal 
for the District of Columbia that I believed might be helpful 
in the consideration of such questions in the future. The gentle- 
man suggested to me that I place that plan before the House 
and in the Recorp. Therefore, Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp to include the 
proposal referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the financial muddle between the 
District of Columbia and the Federal Government has occupied 
many hours of Congress and many pages of local printer’s ink 
during this and prior sessions. Its cost to the Government runs 
into many millions of dollars. 

During all these years of disagreement Congress has been 
called upon alternately to coddle the residents of the District 
with lump-sum gifts, depending upon the generosity of the 
donors, or has engaged in vague threats of retaliation for abuse 
running from abandonment of the infant at our doors to re- 
moval of the Capitol to some of the many hundreds of com- 
munities that would sacrifice their hopes of after life to capture 
the prize. No one seriously finds any justification for either 
extreme. Is it not time to get suggestions from those who are 
more interested in having a right solution of the problem than 
to continue threats of punishing or promises of petting that are 
without tangible or permanent results? 

As a layman, I do not profess to offer any solution. Neither 
have I confidence in theories advanced at the other end of the 
Capitol nor patience with the childish abuse heaped on Chair- 
man Simmons by the local press. He has performed a praise- 
worthy task with commendable self-restraint and has the sup- 
port of the House. Day before yesterday, for the first time, I 
asked him what seemed to be the fundamental differences as to 
District taxation and taxation with other like communities. As 
it does not concern his committee, he suggested humorously I 
might go into the subject myself. 

I am modestly offering a suggestion to that end, and am sure 
that it is elemental to any correct determination of fiscal affairs 
that are in disagreement. A Senate authority declares that 
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because Congress gave $9,000,000 to the District five or six 
years ago and the District has grown to be a lusty infant that 
about $12,000,000 annually is now the proper sum, but finally 
offered to “ compromise,” until this offer was termed by a bad 
boy who leads the House Democrats to be a “bluff.” That is 
newspaper report, that is not always strictly accurate, but the 
situation is far from any agreement, as indicated by the vote 
just had by the House. 

My good friend from New York [Mr. Garrrin] in debate says 
that a prior Congress found 60—40 instead of 50-50 is the right 
proportionate expense for the Federal Government to bear and 
that Congress is bound by that determination. Of course, 
neither the horse and rabbit 50-50 pie or the present 60—40 
sharing system adopted in 1922 has any legislative force, 
although in theory it might be suggested that the judgment of 
a prior Congress is not binding on this Congress, but when my 
able New York friend expressed himself as proud of a low tax 
rate in the district that reaches the real cause for disagreement, 
and it can only be settled right. I will not say it begs the 
question, but though it is quoted by last evening’s luminary 
with approval it is the very point in issue. 

A morning paper to-day asserts that this disagreement may 
become a national political issue with the President, because 
some administrative opponent might cry the “ Republicans 
couldn’t even pass a bill to run the National Capital.” With that 
startling possibility it behooves us to save both the party, the 
President, and the District from threatened disaster that has 
been impending ever’ since Congress first disagreed with the 
demands of the District residents. 

Congress is friendly to the District, notwithstanding the atti- 
tude of local papers, that hurt their cause by senseless abuse. 
Congress is proud of the Capital City, the most beautiful city 
in the world. Confidence in that judgment is shown by Con- 
gress, that has expended hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
Federal Government to house its activities and beautify its sur- 
roundings in the District. 

The American Congress made possible the city of Washington 
and has helped every local business man now living here 
through the many thousands of Government employees, who 
sustain that private business. 

To quibble about land condemned and taken by the Govern- 
ment, paid for at double its actual value, and to assert any 
loss is suffered on the tax rolls, lugubriously repeated by the 
local press, is neither warranted nor convincing. Again it begs 
the question and is irrelevant and immaterial, if true. 

Illustrating the uncertainty of comparisons found in the re- 
port of the Bureau of Efficiency for 1928, on pages 16 and 17 it 
appears that the personal property tax for Washington that 
year was $11.94 per capita. The same taxes paid in Milwaukee 
for 128 were $8.27 per capita, but in addition, according te 
footnote No. 1, Milwaukee, a city comparable in size with 
Washington, paid $8.94 State income tax, not shown in the 
above schedule. That, I assume, is apart from the Federal 
income tax and relates to the Wisconsin income tax law. 

The real issue between the Federal and District Governments 
lies in a possible responsibility on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not legal nor conceded, when the expenses of the 
District government are enhanced by the Federal Government 
beyond the average costs of similar municipalities to their resi- 
dent taxpayers. That has never been determined, so far as I 
ean learn, and nothing is gained by calling names. The District 
press denounces autocrats and several gatherings of indignant 
citizens threaten to leave Washington for some other city where 
the taxes are lower. Only failure to locate that taxless haven 
prevents their removal. 

On the other hand, it is not uncommon to hear staid Members 
of Congress, when discussing this subject, use such terms as 
“tax dodgers” and “evaders” of honest taxes. Such terns 
indict honest people, and I submit it is a system for which 
Congress and Congress alone is to blame. ‘The responsibility 
beyond question is ours for a condition that has existed for a 
century and will continue to exist until we face the seeming 
difficulty, not by blundering with lump-sum appropriations or 
unwarranted proportionate payments of District expenses but 
by paying excess costs of support, if any, to the District that is 
caused by its selection as the seat of the Federal Government. 

Leaving out of consideration all the benefits to private busi- 
ness due to enormous expenditures made by different Congresses 
in making Washington and its surroundings more beautiful than 
eny other city in the world; the vast army of Washington 
tourists that is an economic asset and held to be of great value 
in the countries of Europe; opportunities for unexcelled educa- 
tion and intellectual enjoyment due to the great Library and 
countless agencies of government, including, of course, last of 
all the much-abused Anrerican Congress—a real standard of 
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measurement is not hard to find. A business and economic basis 
ought not be and is not difficult to reach. 

My State is one of the most prosperous and we believe one 
of the most enlightened among the sisterhood of States. This 
is due to its many fine institutions of learning and beauty of 


situation that gives it, with the surrounding lake’s great har- | 


bors, one of which is second in importance in America’s enor- 
mous commerce. 

Its factories are known throughout the world. They are not 
mushrooms, for many scarcely smaller than the Case, Simmons, 
Nash, Allis-Chalmers, and countless others are scattered 
throughout the State. This is not 
eulogy of a great State but is a sinrple declaration of fact found 
among its over 3,000,000 people who have for their principal 


source of State revenue a strong, progressive income tax and | 


an equally strong and just inheritance tax that have been in | do not know about needed improvements until we try them. 


force for years. In addition these people pay larger propor- 
tionate real-property taxes in their municipalities and farming 
sections based on a 100 per cent valuation under the law and a 


higher tax rate than is paid by the singularly fortunate resi- | 


dents of Washington. 

When advised of the great lump sums of money which my 
State and other States contribute to run the District govern- 
ment, people imnrediately ask what right have we to donate 
public funds to a community that presumably does not pay 
one-half the amount of taxes on its intangible property or not 
much more than that proportion on its real property compared 
with the same properties in the average State. 

We pay higher gasoline taxes, and I am not sure but the 


cost to be a citizen of Wisconsin is double that borne by the | 
Our people, like 


average Washingtonian, but it is worth it. 
all others, complain of taxes, but they pay about the average 
of States similarly situated. At least they did so when I was 
State auditor. 

With these facts before me, I accepted the humorous chal- 
lenge of my friends in the House of Mr. Woop and Mr. SiMMons 
when making an innocent inquiry day before yesterday and 
have introduced practically the same income tax and inherit- 
ance tax laws for the District of Columbia that are in force in 
my own State of Wisconsin. They are not assumed to be per- 
fect 
Columbia has like laws and its taxpayers begin paying rela- 
tively the same amounts of taxes paid by people living in the 
States that now furnish $9,000,000 lump-sum lollypops to resi- 


dents of the District—until they pay for their municipal upkeep 
the same as other like communities now do, the District is not 


entitled to aid from the Federal Government. Let the District 


pay its just tax obligations measured by like payments in other | 


communities and that payment should include both income and 
inheritance taxes. Those taxes should be as just in rates as 
those paid for many years by the people of Wisconsin, and real 
property assessments should be at 100 per cent valuations with 
commensurate tax rates as in the average States. 

It is not for the District to pass such laws, for Congress is 
the lawmaking body, it is said, but supposing the people and 
the local press that finds a common grievance in the payment 
of any taxes should combine to prevent the passage of such laws, 
what then? If the people do not want these just and fair tax 
laws now governing other municipalities, then Congress ought 
not to force them on the residents of the District, but no court 
of equity will permit a client to be bludgeoned by his opponent 
unless the opponent does equity. No income tax and no inheri- 
tance tax, no $9,000,000 annual Federal relief sugar plum. Is 
not that a just business proposition? 

I concede that other matters are involved beyond the pas- 
sage of these eminently just laws before a full and fair deter- 
mination can be reached of relative rights to be considered. For 
that reason I have first set forth two laws that should be passed 
both in form and rates sufficient to meet like laws in force in the 
States. Any sane man will also concede that the present method 
of legislating for the District is about a century behind the 
times. Either some responsible commission of three or five 


officials should be empowered to enact ordinances and control | 


the fiscal policy of the District, to be confirmed, if need be, by 
some Federal agency, or else some other businesslike arrange- 
ment should be adopted for handling the District problem. 

Ordinances could be promulgated and be subject to rejection 
by either House of Congress within 60 or 90 days after their 
publication, if Congress is in session, or after the convening of 
Congress when made during the interim between sessions. 

If no responsibility is desired on the part of the Federal 
Government, we can wash our hands of the whole subject and 
leave the infant on the doorstep with a certainty that it will be 
able to go it alone if left without pampering. Every other capi- 
tal city in the country is able to do so. 
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| investigation in 





or the last word in such laws, but until the District of | 
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The present system of District day in the House and District 
day in the Senate reflects no credit on a plan that has out 
lived its usefulness for nearly a century. 

In a speech I made in the House on the Budget on June 24, 
1919, Speaker Champ Clark came down from his chair to get 
me more time, stating a Government Budget was a good thing 
in principle, but impossible to secure. He reiterated the state- 
ments. Uncle Joe Cannon, who sat directly in front of me at 
that time, also interrupted more than once to express his pro- 
found conviction of the futility of any such system for our 
Government, but agreed I was right to advocate it over the 
antiquated appropriation methods offered by committees gen- 
erally, and then in force. Two years later, through the active 
aid of James Good, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
it became law. I speak of this as an example of what we 


The District government is handied like a spoiled child by 
Congress. It ought to be given responsibility the same as is 
maintained by the 48 or 50 capital cities that do not ask or 
receive any alms and are not held in leading strings by the 
States in which they are situated. 

In order to study and report specific recommendations for the 


| better government of the city of Washington and to secure a 


thorough investigation and helpful advice that may be avail- 
able, I have offered a resolution, which is also set forth in these 
remarks. It provides for a committee of seven Members to be 
appointed by the Speaker to study, hear witnesses, and report 
to the House. It would be a step in the right direction to have 
a definite purpose offered by its report, even if recommendations 
were not all deemed of legislative value. 

The committee to which such resolution is referred can supply 
any additional or better form for a real honest and thorough 
order to dispose finally of this constantly 
irritating problem. In other words, no pride of authorship is 


| had in the present form of the resolution. 


Let me anticipate any suspicion that might arise of personal 
interest in such a committee. I have had experience as chair 
man of both State and Federal probes and have no ambition to 
act further or any delusions as to the character or amount of 
such work. I do know of others who would be far better quali 
fied to undertake that work, and whose report would command 


| the respect and confidence of the House. 


If the accompanying resolution of investigation should be 
hereafter approved by the House, it would insure a thorough 
investigation and, I predict, would present a constructive pro- 
gram to relieve the existing uncertainty both as to fiscal rela 
tions and better municipal conditions of the 
Distric’. 

The following are proposed bills and of a resolution of investi- 
gation offered at this time for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I first submit House bill No. 13088, filed with 


government in 


| the Clerk yesterday, that carries its own argument : 


[H. R. 13038 


Mr. Frear introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed 


A bill to provide for an 


June 18, 1930} 
} 


income tax law for the District of Columbia 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be assessed, levied, collected, and 
paid a tax on all income received in each calendar year beginning with 
the year 1950, by every person residing within the District and by 
every nonresident of the District upon such income as is derived from 
property, located or business transacted within the District, except ag 
hereinafter exempted: Provided, That all persons 
ends on some other date than December 31 may be assessed on 
income of such fiscal year in lieu of the income of the 
at the discretion of the tax officials. 


whose fiscal 


year 
the 
calendar year, 


DEFINITION OF TERMS; 


(1) The term “ person,” as used in this act, shall mean and 
include every individual and every corporation, joint-stock company, or 
association organized for profit and having a capital stock represented 
by shares, unless otherwise expressly stated 

(2) The term “ income,” as used in this act, shall include : 

(a) All rent of real estate. 

(b) All dividends derived from stocks and all interest derived from 
money loaned or invested in notes, mortgages, bonds, or other evidence 
of debt of any kind whatsoever: Provided, That the term “ dividends,” 
as used in this section, shall be held to mean any distribution made by 
a corporation, joint-stock company, or 
or profits accrued since January 1, 
whether in cash or in stock 
association 

(c) All wages, salaries, or derived from services: Provided, 
That compensation to public officers for public service shall not be 


WHAT INCOME TAXABLE 
Sec. 2. 


association out of its earnings 


1920, and paid to its shareholders, 
of the 


corporation, joint mpany, or 
fees 


com- 
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puted as a part of the taxable income in such cases where the taxation 
thereof would be repugnant to the Constitution. 

(4) All profits derived from the transaction of business or from the 
sale of real estate or other capital assets: Provided, That for the pur 


poxe of ascertalning the gain or loss resulting from the sale or other 
disposition of property, real or personal, acquired prior to January 1, 
1930, the fair market value of such property as of January 1, 1930, 
shall be the basis for determining the amount of such gain or loss: 


ind provided further, That the basis for computing the profit or loss 


on the sale of property acquired by gift after 1930 shall be the same 
as it would have been had the sale been made by the last preceding 
owner who did not acquire it by gift; and in case the taxing officers 
are unable to ascertain the cost of the property to such prior owner, if 
equired after January 1, 1930, then the basis shall be the value 
thereof at or about the time it was acquired by him, and such value 
shall be determined from the best information obtainable. 

(e) All royalties derived from mines or the possession or use of 


franchises or legalized privileges of any kind 


(f) All transfers of depreciation or other reserves to surplus for the 
year in which such transfers shall have been entered on the books of 

ount of the taxpayer to the extent that such reserves were charged 
guinst earnings since January 1, 1930 

(2) Life insurance paid to the insured and insurance paid to a cor- 


poration or partnership upon policies on the lives of its officers, partners, 
or employees, lesa the net premiums paid for the insurance. 


(bh) And all other gains, profits, or income of any kind derived from 
any source whatever, except such as hereinafter exempted, 

(3) (a) Persons who customarily estimate their incomes or profits 
on a basis other than cash receipts and disbursements may, with the 
consent and approval of the proper tax official, return for assessment 
and taxation the income or profits earned during the income year in 


accordance with the method of accounting regularly employed in keeping 
their except hereinafter provided; but if no such method of 
accounting has been employed, or if the method used does not clearly 
reflect the income, the computation shall be made upon such 
and ch manner as in the opinion of the District tax officials 
will clearly reflect such income 
The paid,” as used in this chapter, 
to be construed in each instance in the light of the method used in 
mputing taxable income, whether on the accrual or receipt basis: Pro- 
vided, That. the deduction for Federal and excess-profits taxes 
shall be confined to cash payments made within the year covered by 
the return, and that for contingent losses 
bilities shall be deducted, 


books, as 
taxable 


basis in st 


(b) terms “paid” or “ actually 


are 
income 


income-tax 
not 


reserves or lia- 

(c) Income from mercantile or manufacturing business, rentals, roy- 
aities, or the operation of any farm, mine, or quarry, or from the sale 
of real or personal property for the purposes of taxation shall follow 
the situs of the property or business from which derived; and all other 
including that derived from personal s 
vocations, and from land contracts, mortgages, 
shall follow 

id) Persons engaged in business within and without the District shall 
be taxed on such income wherever or however derived. The measure of 
the property shall be the value of tangible property 
owned and used by the taxpayer in connection with such business during 
the income year. Cash on hand or in bank, shares of stock, notes, bonds, 
iccounts receivable, or other evidence of indebtedness, special privileges, 
franchises, good will, or property the of which is not taxable 
r is separately allocated, shall not be considered tangible property nor 
In the case of mercantile and manufac- 
business shall be measured by the total 
materials, supplies the total and 
plus the total sales during the income year, and shall 
allocated with due regard to the 


income, rvice, professions, and 


stocks, bonds, and securi- 


ties, the residence of the recipient 


element average 


income 


included in the apportionment 


turing concerns, the clement of 


purchases of goods, and plus wage 


Salary payments 


be equitably business activities within 


and without the District As used in this section, the word “ sales’ 
shall extend to and include exchange, and the word “ manufacturing’ 
hall extend to and include mining and all processes of fabricating or of 
ing raw materials All assessments of income, including the appor- 
ment thereof between the District and States, shall be subject to | 
appeal and review by the proper court 
(e) A foreign corporation whose principal business is carried on or 


transacted in the District shall be deemed a resident of the District for 
income-tax puryx ind its income shall be determined and assessed as 
f it were incorporated under the laws of the District, notwithstanding 
its domicile is elsewhere 

(4) (a) Individuals carrying on business in partnership shall be liable 
or income tax only in their individual capacity. There shall be in 
cluded in computing the taxable income of each partner his distributive 
share, whether distributed or not, of the net income of the partnership 
for the taxable year; or, if his taxable income for such taxable year is 
computed upon the basis of a period different from that upon the basis 
of which the net income of the partnership is computed, then his dis 

butive share of tl income of the partnership for any accounting 
period of the partnership ending within the fiscal or calendar year upon 
the basis W h the partner's income is computed 
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(b) The net income of the partnership shall be computed in the same 
manner and on the same basis as provided for computation of the tax- 
able income of persons other than corporations, joint-stock companies, or 
associations. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME OF CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 3. Every corporation, joint-stock company, or association shall be 
allowed to make from its gross income the following deductions : 

(1) Payments made within the year for wages of employees and 
salaries of officers, if reasonable in amount, for services actually ren- 
dered in producing such income: Provided, That there be reported the 
name, address, and amount paid each such employee or officer residing 
within the District to whom a compensation of $700 or more shall have 
been paid during the assessment year. 

(2) Other ordinary and necessary expenses and cash bonuses to em- 
ployees, actually paid within the year out of the income in the main- 
tenance and operation of its business and property, including a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation by use, wear, and tear of property 
from which the income is devised, and in the case of mines and quarries 
an allowance for depletion of ores and other natural deposits on the 
basis of their actual original cost in cash or the equivalent of cash: 
and including also interest paid during the year in the operation of the 
business from which its income is derived: Provided, That the debtor 
reports the amount so paid, the form of the indebtedness, together with 
the names and addresses of the parties to whom interest was paid. 

(3) Losses actually sustained within the year and not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise: Provided, That no loss resulting from the 
operation of business conducted without the District or the ownership of 
property located without the District may be allowed as a deduction, 
excepting where income derived from without the District is taxable. 

(4) Taxes other than special improvement taxes paid during the year 
upon the business or property from which the income taxed is derived, 
including therein taxes imposed by the District and the Government of 
the United States as income, excess, or war-profits, and capital-stock 
taxes. 

(5) Dividends or income received within the year from stocks or 
interest in any corporation, joint-stock company, or association, the 
income of which shall have been assessed under the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That when only part of the income of the corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association from which such dividend or income 
was reeeived shall have been assessed under this act only a correspond- 
ing part of such dividend or income shall be deducted: Provided fur- 
ther, That such corporation, joint-stock company, or association report 
the name and address of each person owning stock or having such in- 
terest and the amount of dividends or income paid such person during 
the assessment year. 

(6) Amounts distributed to patrons in any year, in proportion to their 
patronage of the same year, by any corporation, joint-stock company, 
or ascociation doing business on a cooperative basis (hereinafter called 
company), shall be returned as income or receipts by sald patrons but 
may be deducted by such company as cost, purchase price, or refunds : 
Provided, That no such deduction shall be made for amounts distributed 
to the stockholders or owners of such company in proportion to their 
stock or ownership, nor for amounts retained by such company and 
subject to distribution in proportion to stock or ownership as distin- 
guished from patronage. 

(7) Contributions or gifts actually made within the year to corpora- 
tions or associations operating within the District, organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, or educational 
purposes, or to societies operating within the District for the prevention 
of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, to an 
amount not in excess of 10 per cent of the taxpayer's taxable net income 


as computed without the benefit of this subsection. 
DEDUCTIONS FROM INCOMES OF PERSONS OTHER THAN CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 4. Persons other than corporations, joint-stock companies, or 
associations, in reporting incomes for purposes of taxation shall be 


| allowed the following deductions: 


(1) Payments made within the year for wages or other compensation 
for services actually rendered. But no deductions shall be made for any 
amount paid for personal services unless there be reported the name and 
address and amount paid each person to whom a sum of $700 or more 
shall have been paid for services during the assessment year. 

(2) The ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid within the 
year in carrying on the profession, occupation, or business from which 
the income is derived, including a reasonable allowance for depreciation 


| by use, wear, and tear of the property from which the income is derived, 


and in the case of mines and quarries an allowance for depletion of 
ores and other natural deposits on the basis of their actual original cost 
in cash or the equivalent of cash. 

(3) Losses during the year not compensated by insurance or 
§ Provided, That no loss resulting from the operstion of business 
conducted without the District may be allowed as a deduction: And 
provided further, That no loss may be allowed on the sale of property 
purchased and held for pleasure or recreation and which 


othe: 


was Dot 
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acquired or used for profits, but this proviso shall not be construed to 


exclude losses due to theft or to the destruction of property by fire, flood, | 


or other casualty. 
(4) Dividends 
interest 


or incomes received by any person from stocks or 
corporation, joint-stock company, or association, the 
income of which shall have been assessed under the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That when only part of the income of any corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association shall have been assessed under this 
act only a corresponding part of the dividends or income received there- 
from shall be deducted: And provided further, That said corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association report the name and address of each 
person owning stock or having such interest and the amount of divi 
dends or income paid such person during the assessment year. 

( Interest paid within the year on existing indebtedness : 
That the debtor reports the amount so paid, the form of the indebted- 
ness, together with the name and address of the creditor. But no 
shall allowed as a deduction if paid on an indebtedness 
created for the purchase, maintenance, or improvement of property, or 
for the conduct of a business, unless the income from such property or 
business would be taxable under this chapter. 


in any 


interest be 


i 
| 


Provided, 
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(6) Taxes other than inheritance and special-improvement taxes upon | 


the property or business from which the income hereby taxed is derived 
paid by such persons during the year, including therein taxes imposed 


taxes 

(7) Contributions or gifts actually made within the year to corpora- 
tions associations operating within the District, organized and op- 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, or educational pur- 


or 





| 


poses, or to societies operating within the District, for the prevention | 


of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, to an 
amount not in excess of 10 per cent of the taxpayer's taxable net income 
as computed without the benefit of this subsection. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 5. (1) There shall be exempt from taxation under this chapter 
income as follows, to wit: 

(a) To an individual, income up to and including $1,000. 

(b) To husband and wife, $1,800. 

(c) For each child under the age of 18 years, $200. 

(d) For each additional person who is actually supported by and 
entirely dependent upon the taxpayer for his support, $200. In 
puting said exemptions and the amounts of taxes payable by persons 
residing together as members of a family the income of the wife and 


| 
| 
| 


com- | 


the income of each child under 18 years of age shall be added to that of | 


the husband or father or, if he be not living, to that of the head of 
the family and assessed to him. The taxes levied thereon shall be pay- 


able by such husband or head of the family, but if not paid by him may | 


be enforced against any person whose income is included in the assess- 
ment. 
(e) Dividends received from national banks and mutual-savings banks. 
(f) Pensions received from the United States. 


(z) All inheritances, devises, bequests, and gifts received during the | 


year. 

, (h) All insurance received by any person or persons in payment of 
a death claim by any insurance company, fraternal-benefit society, or 
other insurer, except insurance paid to a corporation or partnership 
upon policies on the lives of its officers, partners, or employees. 

(2) Income of national banks, mutual-savings banks, 
panies, mrtual-loan corporations, building and loan associations, and of 
all religious, scientific, educational, benevolent, or other corporations 
or associations of individuals not organized or conducted for pecuniary 
profit. 

(3) Incomes derived from property and privileges by persons now 
required by law to pay taxes or license fees directly into the treasury 
of the District in lieu of taxes, and such persons shall continue to pay 
taxes and license fees as heretofore. 

(4) Income received by the United States and the District. 


RATES OF TAXATION 


Sec. 6. (1) The tax to be assessed, levied, and collected upon the 
incomes of all persons, except as otherwise provided by law, after 
making such deductions and exemptions as are hereinbefore allowed, 
shall be computed at the following rates, to wit: 

(a) On the first $1,000 of taxable income or any part thereof, at 
the rate of 1 per cent. 

(b) On the second $1,000 or any part thereof, 1% per cent. 

(c) On the third $1,000 or any part thereof, 1% per cent. 

(d) On the fourth $1,000 or any part thereof, 1% per cent. 

(e) On the fifth $1,000 or any part thereof, 2 per cent. 

(f) On the sixth $1,000 or any part thereof, 2% per cent. 

(z) On the seventh $1,000 or any part thereof, 3 per cent. 

(h) On the eighth $1,000 or any part thereof, 3% per cent. 

(i) On the ninth $1,000 or any part thereof, 4 per cent. 

(j) On the tenth $1,000 or any part thereof, 4% per cent. 

(k) On the eleventh $1,000 or any part thereof, 5 per cent. 

(1) On the twelfth $1,000 or any part thereof, 5% per cent. 


| 


| 


| 
' 


trust com- | 
| or within its jurisdiction, by deed, grant, bargain 
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(m) On any sum of taxable income tn excess of $12,000, 6 per cent 

(2) The taxes to be assessed, levied, and collected upon the incomes 
of corporations, joint-stock companies, or associations, after making 
such deductions and exemptions as hereinbefore allowed, shall be com 
puted at the following rates, to wit: 

(a) On the first $1,000 of taxable income or any part thereof, 2 
per cent. 

(b) On the second $1,000 or any part thereof, 24 per cent, 

(c) On the third $1,000 or any part thereof, 3 per cent 

(d) On the fourth $1,000 or any part thereof y per cent. 

(e)} On the fifth $1,000 or any part thereof, 4 per cent 

(f) On the sixth $1,000 or any part thereof, 5 per cent 

(g) On the seventh $1,000 or any part thereof, 6 per cent 

(h) On all taxable income in excess of $7,000, 6 per cent 

(i) In assessing back taxes interest shall be added to such taxes at 


the rate of 10 per cent per annum 


(j) Until other officials are authorized by law to collect income taxes 
for the District of Columbia, they shall be paid to the District official 
authorized by law to receive inheritance and other taxes, subject to 

| such rules as he may provide or that may be promulgated by the Dis 


trict Commissioners 


Mr. Speaker, it is probable that the present taxing machinery 


| of the District may not be able to carry on the income-tax work, 
by the District of Columbia or the United States Government as income | 


so I am not attempting at this time to set forth any particular 
tax-collecting machinery other than the officials now engaged 
in District tax collections. 

If approved in substance that machinery can be easily pre- 


pared in conjunction with the present District tax-collecting 
organization. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit also an important inheritance tax 


measure which, like the income-tax proposal for the District, 
hus the same tax rates found in the laws of my State, and 
which have added to the welfare and prosperity of that State: 

[u. R, 


Mr. Frear introduced the following bill; which was referred 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed 


18039-—June 18, 1930) 


he 


to t 


A bill to provide an inheritance tax law for the District of Columbia 

Be it enacted, etc., That a tax shall be, and is hereby, imposed upon 
any transfer of property, real, personal, or mixed, or 
therein, or income therefrom in trust or otherwise, to any 
ciation, or corporation, except corporations or voluntary associations 
organized solely for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, which 
shall use the property transferred exclusively for the purposes of 
their organization in the following cases, except as hereinafter provided 


any interest 


person, asso- 


Bo 


BY A RESIDENT OF DISTRIC' 
(1) When the transfer is by will or by the intestate laws of the 
District from any person dying possessed of the property while a resident 
of the District. 


NONRESIDENT'S PROPERTY WITHIN DISTRICT 
(2) When a transfer is by will or intestate law, of property within 
the District or within its jurisdiction and the decedent was a nonresi 
dent of the District at the time of his death. 
IN CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH 


(3) When the transfer is of property 
nonresident when 


made 
such nonresident’s property 


by a resident or by a 
within the District, 
sule, or gift, made in 
contemplation of the death of the grantor, vendor, or donor, or intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after such death 


is 


Every 


| transfer by deed, grant, bargain, sale, or gift made within six years 
| prior to the death of the grantor, vendor, or donor, of a material part 


| of his estate, 


| (4) 


or in the nature of a final disposition or distribution 
thereof, and without an adequate valuable consideration, shall be con- 
strued to have been made in contemplation of death within the meaning 
of this section, 


WHEN IMPOSED 


Such tax shall be imposed when any such person or corporation 
becomes beneficially entitled, in possession or expectancy, to any prop 

| erty or the income thereof, by any such transfer whether made before 
or after the passage of this act 


TRANSFER UNDER POWER OF APPOINTMENT 


| 

(5) Whenever any person or corporation shall exercise a power of 
|} appointment derived from any disposition of property, made either 
before or after the passage of this act such appointment, when mac 


shall be deemed a transfer in the same manner as though the property 
| to which such appointment relates belonged absolutely to the donee of 
such power, and had been bequeathed or devised by such donee by wil 


|} and whenever any person or corporation possessing such a power of 
: : ; cadiad 
| appointment so derived shall omit or fail to exercise the same within 
the time provided therefor, in whole or in part, a transfer shall be 


i deemed to take place to the extent of such omission or failure, in the 
| 


| game manner as though the persons or corporations thereby becoming 
entitled to the possession or enjoyment of the property to which such 
\ 
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power related had succeeded thereto by a 
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the 






will of donee of the power 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































than is hereinbefore stated, or shall be a stranger in blood to the 
decedent, or shall be a body politic or corporate, at the rate of 8 per 
cent of the clear value of such interest in such property. 
OTHER RATES; WHERE IN EXCESS OF $25,000 
Sec. 3. The foregoing rates in section 2 are for convenience termed 
“the primary rates.” 
When the amount of the clear value of such property or interest 








exceeds $25,000, the rates of tax upon such excess shall be as follows: 
RATE 





WHERE 





AMOUNT $25,000 TO $50,000 









































(1) Upon all in excess of $25,000 and up to $50,000, two times the 
primary rates 
RATE WHERE AMOUNT $50,000 TO $100,000 
(2) Upon all in excess of $50,000 and up to $100,000, three times the 
primary rates 











RATE WHERE AMOUNT $100 








000 TO $500,000 








Upon all in excess of $100,000 and up to $500,000 four times the 






































primary rates 
RATE WHERB AMOUNT OVER $500,000 
(4) Upon all in excess of $500,000, five times the primary rates. 
FIFTEEN PER CENT LIMITATION 
(5) 





No such tax, however, shall exceed 15 per cent of the property 
transferred to any beneficiary, 














failing to exercise such power, taking effect at the time of such omission 
or failure 
JOINT ESTATES 
6) Whenever any property, real or personal, is held in the joint 
names of two or more persons, or as tenants by the entirety, or is de 
posited in banks or other institutions or depositarics in the joint names 
f two or more persons and payable to either or the survivor, upon the 
‘ 1 of one of such persons the right of the surviving tenant by the 
‘ ty, joint tenant or joint tenants, person or persons, to the imme 
diate ownership or possession and enjoyment of such property shall be 
decmed a transfer of one-half or other proper fraction thereof taxable 
under the provisions of this chapter in the same manner as though the 
property to which such transfer relates belonged to the tenants by the 
entirety, joint tenants or joint depositors as tenants in common, and 
had been bequeathed or devised to the surviving tenant by the entirety, 
joint tenant or joint tenants, person or persons, by such deceased tenant 
by the entirety, joint tenant or joint depositor, by will. 
INSURANCE PART OF ESTATE 
(7) Insurance payable upon the death of any person shall be deemed 
a part of his estate for the purpose of the tax, and shall be taxable to 
the person or persons entitled thereto 
ON CLEAR MARKET VALUE 
(8) The tax so imposed shall be upon the clear market value of 
such property at the rates hereinafter prescribed and only upon the 
excess of the exemptions hereinafter granted 
PRIMARY RATES, WHERE NOP IN EXCESS OF $25,000 
Sec. 2, When the property or any beneficial interest therein passes 
ny such transfer where the amount of the property shall exceed 
it uu he exemption hereinafter specified, and shall not exceed in 
va $25,000, the tax hereby imposed shall be: 
TWO PER CENT 
1) Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest 
ich property shall the husband, wife, lineal issue, lineal ancestor | 
of the decedent or any child adopted as such in conformity with the 
laws of the District, or any child to whom such decedent for not less 
than 10 years prior to such transfer stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relation of a parent: Provided, however, That such relationship began 
at or before the child's fifteenth birthday, and was continuous for said 
i0 years thereafter, or any lineal issue of such adopted or mutually 
knowledged child, at the rate of 2 per cent of the clear value of 
h interest in suc property. 
FOUR PER CENT 
2) Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest 
in such property shall be the brother or sister or a descendant of a 
brother or sister of the decedent, a wife or widow of a son, cr the 
husband of a daughter of the decedent, at the rate of 4 per cent of 
the clear value of such interest in such property. 
SIX PER CENT 
3) Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest 
i uch property shall be the brother or sister of the father or mother 
or a descendant of a brother or sister of the father or mother of the 
decedent the rate of 6 per cent of the clear value of such 
interest in such property. 
EIGHT PER CENT 
(4) Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest 
in such property shall be in any other degree of collateral consanguinity 
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EXEMPTION FROM FIRST $25,000 


Sec. 4. The following exemptions from the tax, to be taken out of 
the first $25,000, are hereby allowed: 


JUNE 19 


TRANSFERS TOTALLY EXEMPT 
(1) All property transferred to municipal corporations for municipal 
purposes, or to corporations organized solely for religious, charitable, 
or educational purposes, which shall use the property so transferred 
exclusively for the purposes of their organization, shall be exempt. 
WHEN $15,000, 


2,000 EXEMPT 


(2) Property of the clear value of $15,000 transferred to the widow 
of the decedent, and $2,000 transferred to each of the other persons 
described in subsection (1) of section shall be exempt. Such ex- 
emption to the widow shall include all her statutory and other allow- 
ances. Any child of the decedent shall be entitled to credit for so 
; much of the tax hereafter paid by the widow as applied to any prop- 
| erty which shall thereafter be transferred by or from such widow to 
any such child, provided the widow does not survive said decedent 
to exceed six years. 


WHEN $500 EXEMPT 


(3) Property of the clear value of $500 transferred to each of the 
persons described in subsection (2) of section 2 shall be exempt. 
WHEN $250 EXEMPT 
(4) Property of the clear value of $250 transferred to each of the 
persons described in subsection (3) of section 2 shall be exempt. 
WHEN $100 EXEMPT 
(5) Property of the clear value of $100 transferred to each of the 


persons described in subsection (4) of section 2 shall be exempt. 
PROPERTY WITHOUT THE DISTRICT EXEMPT, WHEN 

(6) No tax shall be imposed upon any tangible personal property of 
a resident decedent when such property is located without this District, 
and when the transfer of such property is subject to an inheritance or 
transfer tax in the State where located and which tax has actually been 
paid, provided such property is not without this District temporarily 
nor for the sole purpose of deposit or safe-keeping. 


BEQUEST FOR CEMETERY, RELIGIOUS 
(7) Bequests for the care and maintenance of the cemetery or burial 
lot of the deceased or his family and bequests not to exceed $1,000 for 
the performance of a religious purpose or religious service for or in 
behalf of the deceased or for or in behalf of any person, named in his 
will shall be exempt from any inheritance tax. 

DEBTS, EXEMPTIONS, ETC., APPORTIONED 


(8) Whenever a tax may be due from the estate, or the beneficiaries 
therein, of any resident or nonresident decedent, upon the transfer of 
any property, when the property or estate left by such decedent is 
partly within and partly without the District, or upon any stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities representing property or estate partly 
within and partly without the District, any beneficiary of such estate 
shall be entitled to deduct only a proportion of his share of the debts, 
expenses of administration, and of his District exemption, equal to the 
proportion which his interest in the property within the District or 
within its jurisdiction bears to his entire interest in such estate. 


TAX, WHEN DUE; LIEN; LIABILITY 
SEc, (1) All taxes imposed by this act shall be due and payable 
at the time of the transfer, except as hereinafter provided; and every 
such tax shall be and remain a lien upon the property transferred until 
paid, and the person to whom the property is transferred and the ad- 
ministrators, executors, and trustees of every estate so transferred shall 
be personally liable for such tax until its payment. 


5. 


DISTKICT TREASURER’S RECEIPT 


(2) The tax shall be paid to the District official authorized by law 
to collect taxes. 


| FINAL ACCOUNTING ON FILING RECEIPT 


(2) But no executor, administrator, or trustee shall be entitled to a 
final accounting of an estate, in settlement of which a tax is due under 
the provisions of sections 1 to 4, unless he shall produce a receipt from 
the tax official of such payment. 





DISCOUNT; INTEREST 


Sec. 6. If such tax is paid within one year from the accruing thereof, 
a discount of 5 per cent shall be allowed and deducted therefrom. If 
such tax is not paid within 18 months from the accruing thereof, 
interest shall be charged and collected thereon at the rate of 10 per 
cent per annum from the time the tax accrued; unless by reason of 
claims made upon the estate, necessary litigation or other unavoidable 
cause of delay, such tax shall not be determined and paid as herein 
provided, in which case interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
shall be charged upon such tax from the accrual thereof until the caure 
of such delay is removed, after which 10 per cent shall be charged. 
In all cases when a bond shall be given under the provisions of section 
9% interest shall be charged at the rate of 6 per cent from the accrual 
of the tax until the date of payment thereof. 


1930 


EXECUTORS ; POWERS ; COLLECTION AND PAYMENT 


executor, administrator, or trustee shall have 
of the property of the decedent will 
such tax in the same manner as he might be entitled by law 
the payment of the of the or intestate. Any 
such administrator, executor, or trustee having in charge or in trust any 
legacy or property for distribution subject to such tax shall deduct the 
tax therefrom; and within 30 days therefrom shall pay over the same 
to the District treasurer, as herein provided If such legacy or prop- 
erty be not in money, he shall collect the tax thereon upon the ap 
thereof from the person entitled thereto. He shall not 
deliver or be compelled to deliver any specific legacy or property subject 
to tax hereunder iny person until be shall have collected the 
thereon If any such legacy shall be charged upon or payable out of 
property, the heir devisee shall deduct such tax therefrom and 
the administrator, executor, or trustee, and the tax shall 
lien on such real property until paid, and the pay 
ment thereof shall be enforced by the executor, administrator, or trustee | 
in the same manner that payment of the legacy might be enforced, If 
any such legacy shall be given in money to any such person for a limited 
period, the administrator, executor, or trustee shall retain the tax upon 
the whole but if it not in money, he shall make application 
to the having jurisdiction of an accounting by him to make an 
apportionment, if the case require it, of the sum to be paid into the 
such and further order relative thereto as 


Sec. 7. Every 
sell 


him to pay 


full 


su enable 


power to much 


as 


to do for debts testator 


praised vatue 


to tax 


real or 
pay t to 
remain 


or charge 


amount, be 


court 


hands of 


the 


legatees, 


for such 
cure 


may require. 
REFUNDING 


(1) If debt shall be proved against the estate of the 
decedent after the payment of any legacy or distributive share thereof, 
from which any such tax has been deducted, or upon which it has been 
paid by the person entitled to such legacy distributive share and 
such person is required by order of the court having jurisdiction thereof 
on notice to the District treasurer to refund the amount of such debts 
or any part thereof, an equitable proportion of the tax shall be repaid 
person by the executor, administrator, trustee, or officer to 
suid tax has been paid. 


rAX 


Sec. &, any 


or 


to such 


whom 


HOW REFUND OF TAX MADB 


(2) When any amount of said tax shall have been paid erroneously 
into the District treasury, it shall be lawful for the District treasurer, 
upon receiving a transcript from the court record showing the facts, to 
refund the amount of such erroneous or illegal payment to the executor, 
administrator, trustee, person, or persons who have paid any such tax 
in error, from the treasury: Provided, however, That all applications 
such refunding of erroneous taxes shall be made within year 
from the payment thereof, or within one year after the reversal or 


modification of ‘he order fixing such tax. 


for one 


ADVANCE PAYMENT OF TAX 


(5) Any person from 
make an estimate 


receipt therefor, at 


whom any such tax is or may be due may 
pay the same to the treasurer, who shall 
time before the same is determined by the 
court, and shall thereupon be entitled to any discount and be relieved 
from any interest or penalty upon the amount so paid in the same 
manner as if the tax were then determined. Any excess so paid shall 
be refunded to the person so paying or entitled thereto by such treasurer 
out of any inheritance-tax money in his possession. 


and 
any 


of 


BOND POR PAYMENT OF DEFERRED TAX 


Sec. 9. Any beneficiary of any property chargeable with such inheri- 
tance tax, and any executors, administrators, and trustees thereof, may 
elect, within 18 months from the date of the transfer thereof as herein 
provided, not to pay such tax until the person or persons beneficially 
interested therein shall come into the actual possession or enjoyment 
thereof. The person or persons so electing shall give a bond to the 
District in a penalty of three times the amount of any such tax, 
with such sureties as the court may approve, conditioned for the pay- 
ment of such tax and interest thereon, at such time or period as the 
person or persons beneficially interested therein may come into the 
actual possession or enjoyment of such property, which bond shall be | 
filed in the court. Such bond must be executed and filed and a full 
return of such property upon oath made to the court within one year 


from the date of such transfer thereof, and such bond must be renewed 
every five years, 





BEQUESTS TO WXECUTORS FOR SERVICES 


See. 


10. If a testator bequeaths property to one or more executors or 
trustees in lieu of their commissions or allowances, or makes them his 
legatees to an amount exceeding the commissions or allowances pre- 
scribed by law for an executor or trustee, the excess in value of the | 
property so bequeathed, above the amount of commissions or allowances 
prescribed by law in similar cases, shall be taxable under the provisions 
of this act. 


TRANSFER OF STOCK BY FOREIGN EXECUTORS 


11. (1) If a foreign executor, administrator, or trustee shal! 
assign or transfer any stock or obligations in the District standing in the | 


SEC 
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name of a decedent liable to any 


the tax shall be 


or in trust for a decedent, 


paid to the District treasurer 


such tax, 


on the transfer thereof 


NONRESIDENT DECEDENT; NOTICE OF 


bank, or 
of an 
doing 


CRANSFER; ORDER OF COURT 


(2) No safe-deposit 


holding 


or 


company, 
securities or 


other institution 
deced 
the District 
shall 


legal 


person or 


persons 
foreign 
which a 
or 


assets ynresident nt, nor any 


domestic corporation business within in 
nonresident 
transfer the 
sentatives of 


notice of the time and place of such intended transfer be served upon 
the tax officials of the District the 
transfer ; nor shall any 
tuition, 


decedent 
to the 
edent r 


deliver 
repre- 
request, unless 


held stock at his decease, 
same 


dex 


executors, administrators, or 


Said upon their order or 


at least 10 days prior to said 


such safe-deposit company, bank, or other insti 


person or persons, nor any foreign or domestic corporation, 


the of a nonresi 
dent decedent without retaining a sufficient portion or amount thereof to 
pay any tax which may thereafter be assessed on aces 
of such se« 


deliver or transfer any securities or assets of 


nt of the transfer 


urities or assets under the provisions of th« 
laws, without an order from the proper court authori: 
and it shall be lawful for the tax officials, 
tive, to examine securities 
livery or transfer. Failure 
examination or to retain a sufficient portion or amount to 
tax herein provided shall render said safe-deposit company, trust 
company, bank, or other institution, or persons, or such foreign 
or domestic corporation liable to the payment of the tax due upon sald 
securities or assets in pursuance of the provisions of the inheritance 
tax laws. The District tax 
the transfer of any such stock, securities, or assets whenever it 
to the satisfaction of the officials that 


inheritance tax 
ing such transfer ; 
personally or by 
at 
serve such 


representa 
dk 
such 


such 


said or assets any time before such 


to 


notice or to allow 


pay 
as 


person 


officials may issue a certificate authorizing 


appears 


no tax is due thereon 


EXAMINATION OF CORPORATE BOOKS, PAPERS, AND SO FORTH 


(8) Whenever 
other securities 
nership, or 
doing business 


any decedent shall 


issued by 


have left any stocks, bonds, 
any corporation, joint-stock company, 
association, domestic, or foreign, owning property or 
in the District, any interest therein, or in the 
assets thereof, all inventories, books, papers, and records thereof shull 
be competent in court, and shall be essible to the 
executor or administrator of the estate of such decedent, the appraisers, 
public administrator, inheritance-tax counsel, or other person designated 
by the court, for the of 
stocks, bonds, securities, or other interests, under 
limitations the court may and the court 
production in court of any such inventories, books, papers, and record 
and may require the attendance and examination in court of any offi- 
cer or employee of any such corporation, joint-stock company, 
ship, or association. 

Sec. 12. (1) Vhe District court having jurisdiction grant letters 
testamentary or of administration upon the estate of a decedent whose 
property is chargeable with any tax under the inheritance tax laws, ot 
to appoint a trustee of such or any part thereof, or to give 
ancillary letters thereon, shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all questions arising under the provisions of the inheritance tax laws 
and to do any act in relation thereto authorized by law to be done 
other matters or proceedings coming within its jurisdiction 

(2) Every petition for ancillary 
istration shall include a and 
dent’s property in the District with 
tion thereof the court shall cause the order for 
personally upon the public administrator; and upon 
court shall determine the amount of the Inheritance tax which may be 
or become due, and the decree awarding the may contain provi- 
sions for the payment of such tax or the giving of security therefor 


or 
part- 


or 


evidence any 


purpose ascertaining the true value of such 


such conditions and 


as prescribe ; may order the 


partner 


to 


estate 


letters 
eorrect 


the 


testamentary 
of 
value thereof: 


of admin- 
the 
presenta- 


or 
all 
upon 
to served 
the hearing the 


true statement dece- 


hearing be 


letters 


NONRESIDENT ESTATBS ; JURISDICTION 


(3) The District court and the judge thereof at 
ment shall have jurisdiction hear and 
lating to the determination adjustment 
the estates of nonresident decedents which a 
and in which it does not otherwise appear ne regular ad 
ministration to be had therein And in such public admin 
istrator may be appointed as special administrator for the purposes of 
such adjustment. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing does not attempt to provide 
all the machinery for inheritance-tax collections, but the pro 
cedure is practically the same in nearly all the States and any 
additional provisions may be added by the committee to supply 
unecessary aid in carrying out the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I submit a resolution that has for 
its purpose a necessary aid to the foregoing proposed legislation 
for District affairs. As before stated, no pride of authorship of 
these bills or the resolution is had nor are their terms intended 
to be restricted to the form submitted. 

I do urge that rates in both the income tax bill and inheri- 
tance tax bill should be equal to those in my own State, because 
it is a frequent statement made in debate that many people of 


the seat of govern 
determine all questions re 


of inheritance 


to 


and tuxes 


to be 


in 


in due 


tax appears 


essary for 


estates a 
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W shingtor 


x wi b tl 


settled in 


in order to escape one 
would pay in New York 


is 
they would be 


n which possibly 


District 
same t 


these 
the 


ol 


penalize residents 
pay 


ents 


ixes 


the State fro 


as 


eks 


anu 


to secu all needed data for 
proper relations between the Federal 
Governinents is herewith offered. 
Ilouse No 
of every Stat proud 


Resolution 
of their Capital City 
hool, fire, police, and 
ghest efficiency; and 
mont n behalf of States has 


of the 


Gov such 


ent $9.000.000 to the 
and 

alleged to be taxed far 
the residents of the 


per capita ; 


il St 


s ipport 
r nearly 
of the ‘ 


rn 
V 
$20 
y 


ssment and tax rate aid by 
or like 
than 


similar taxes 


property ; and 


10 States now pay State estate taxes in 


W here 
f to the Federal Govern- 


] in addition te paid 

en al i 
Whereas the people in a larg 
uddition to the Federal Income tax; 
sidents of the District of Columbia pay no estate taxes 
. the alleged to than 

r just proportion of costs for the support of the District ; and 

Wher disturbed the relations 
en the government during recent 


; 


number of States pay a State 
and 
Whereas the re 


me taxes, but, on ntrary, are pay less 


is such charges and countercharges have 
Federal Government and District 
Wher 
easonab 

ther 1 
ral State 
City ind 


Whereas 


every resident taxpayer of the District of Columbia subject 


idents in ability to and compared with taxpayers of 


s which contribute to the maintenance of the Capital 


pay 


t eve 


the House is 

raising needed reve 
Therefor be it 

Resolved, That a committee 

yinted by the Speaker for the purpos 

tax law and 


nues for support of the Federal Government: 


of of the House be 
of recommending to the Con- 
tax law for the District 


seven Members 
income 
of Columbia; and 

Further, that such committee 

e Federal G in order that 
iny just prop Federal Govern- 
ment may be determined and recommended to Congress for enactment 
into that the committee and report any 
needed in existing of the District 
of Columbia and for its relations with the Federal Government. 

Said to send for papers, to 
clerical assistance necessary, 
the House, and at such places as it may 
Any subcommittee, duly authorized thereto, shal] have 
the powers conferred upon the committee by this resolution. 


ress a just a just estate 
make a 
the 
rtion of payments be 


District of Columbia 


required from the 


ernment and 


law, and further examine 


changes law for the administration 


authorized 
employ 


ommittee i 
to 


recess of 


persons and 


administer oaths, such is 


to sit 


de 


as 
during any 


m advisable 


OFFICERS 
TEMPLE. 


AND EMPLOYEES OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
lief of certain officers and employees of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for Con- 
sul R. A. Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of Gov- 
ernment funds and/or personal property by reason of theft, war- 
like conditions, catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other 
causes, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

‘the SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 10919) with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the bill 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


to the request of 


of the five or six amendments added by the Senate, four or five | 


are akin to the character of legislation passed recently by the 
House, but, there is one that has no relevancy whatever to the 
bill as passed by the House. That one amendment provides 
for 
representative. 

I have taken the position during this session, awaiting, per- 
chance, some general legislation on the subject, that there 


manifested | 


the 


income | 


exemptions should be taxed on a fair basis compared with | 


chargeable under the Constitution with the duty | 


general survey of the relations | 


consent to | 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 10919) for the re- 


the | 


a year’s salary to the widow of some deceased consular | 
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| should be no bills passed granting one year’s salary to widows 
of former consular representatives. Unless I can have the 

| assurance of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TeMPLe] 

that that amendment will not be agreed to without the Heuse 
having an opportunity to express itself, I will have to object 
| to the bill going to conference. 

The amendment is absolutely foreign to the subject matter 
of the bill which passed the House. I have no objection to the 
amendments inserted by the Senate relating to claims for loss 

| of baggage and the like, but I do seriously object to the loading 

down of this bill with extraneous matter, such as providing a 

year’s salary for the widow of some deceased consular repre- 
| sentative. If I can have the assurance of the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania that he will not agree to that amendment—and 
| there is only one in which they have offended in the particular 

I have instanced—then I will not object, otherwise I will feel 

constrained to object. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman realizes that it has been the 
custom of the House to pass bills paying a year’s salary to the 
widows of consuls who died in the performance of their duties. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the bill which was messaged to the 
Senate provided only for claims arising out of the loss of bag- 

but the Senate has added an amendment relating to a 

| matter which is entirely extraneous. I would not be fair to the 

Members of this House if I permitted preferential consideration 

be given to this one widow when I objected to an omnibus bill 
reported by the gentleman’s committee awarding a year’s salary 

| to various widows of our consular representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I 
| Was a member of the subcommittee which considered this legis- 
| lation, and I am in sympathy with the statement made by the 

gentleman from Wisconsin. I do not think this amendment 

should be added to the bill, because it is of a different character 

; and nature; it is not relevant, and I trust the chairman of our 
committee will accede to the request of the gentleman from 

| Wisconsin. 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to tie the hands of the 
gentleman, but I would hope the gentleman would adhere to our 

| disagreement to that amendment. However, I do not wish to 

| tie the conferees so there will not be a free conference. 
| I understand the parliamentary situation, and know that if we 

| should bind them the Senate might reject the conference, but I 
hope the gentleman will insist that this amendment is absolutely 

| foreign to the general scope of this bill and insist that it should 
not be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We will bring that amendment back to the 
| House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, the condition in which we now find this bill bears 
out the attitude which some of us took on an omnibus relief 
| bill. Gentlemen, if we start on omnibus relief bills, then it is 
the end of all intelligent legislative consideration of the merits 
of bills, because it will be just like rivers and harbors, where a 
| few meritorious claims will carry a lot of claims that should 
never be considered. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Why does the gentleman make 
that statement with reference to rivers and harbors? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Because the rivers and harbors legisla- 
tive system is the most vicious kind of legislation in our legis- 
lative history. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. 
he knows about it? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I know about it, and I have in mind 
some projects which the gentleman put in, particularly in refer- 
ence to promotions in the Army. However, let us not go into 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Then why does the gentleman 
jump on rivers and harbors? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is the most vicious system of 
legislation we have had in the history of this Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, what 
is his view about omnibus pension bills? They are claims bills. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are very much alike, but the amount 
involved is not so great. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is larger than the amount in- 
volved in the bill under consideration. d 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If I see any omnibus claims bills on the 
Private Calendar, I am going to object. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let me ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. I 
understood the gentleman from Texas {|Mr. JoHNsoNn] to say he 


cage 
BURC, 


We will give the House a chance to vote on 


HULL. 
Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman tell us what 
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was a member of the subcommittee which considered this legis- 
lation in the Foreign Affairs Committee? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman mind telling the House 
how many were on that subcommittee and who they were so 
we may know the personnel that made up this bill? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman from Texas will remember 
the personnel of that subcommittee. Mr. Martin was chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MARTIN. Besides myself the members were: Mr. Mor- 
von D. Huts, of Illinois; Mr. Korecz, of Oregon; Mr. MorGan, 
of Ohio; Mr. McRrynoips, of Tennessee; Mr. JoHnson, of 
Texas; and Mrs. Owen, of Florida. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman one other question? 
If I understand correctly, the omnibus bill which was reported 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee only dealt with claims that 
had been recommended by the State Department. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Recommended and very carefully audited, 
and the total amount, I understand, was about one-tenth of the 
amount of the original claims. 

Mr. GARNER. 
sideration and only claims that had merit and were recom- 
mended by the State Department were included in the bill? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is true. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Senate has put in the bill legislation 
which your committee did not deem it advisable to consider 


and include in the omnibus bill, it seems to me it would be the | 


duty of the House conferees to insist upon the policy of the 


House and give the House an opportunity to vote upon the | 


proposition. I hope you gentlemen will take that viewpoint. 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
to express itself on that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The 
hears none and appoints the following conferees: 
TEMPLE, MARTIN, and LINTHIcUM. 


of the 
Chair 
Messrs. 


ADDITIONAL LAND FOR THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. 


Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 


on Public Buildings and Grounds I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7997) authorizing 
the purchase by the Secretary of Cofhmerce of additional land 
for the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, 
with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 
Page 2, line 15, after “ site,” insert “: Provided, That no portion of 


Van Ness Street, Tilden Street, or Reno Road shall be closed under the 
provisions of this act.” 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, how much money is involved in this piece of 
legislation? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I could not tell the gentleman offhand, but 


the only matter that is involved here is the Senate amendment, | 


which provides that certain streets shall not be closed, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Is it contemplated to use 
this land for the location of additional buildings in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This land is to be purchased for the expan- 
sion of the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman feels it is 
absolutely necessary that this legislation be enacted into law? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman know whether this land is to be used for 
the hydraulic laboratory? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know anything about the hydraulic 
laboratory specifically, but this is an extension of the grounds 
of the Bureau of Standards. There is building going on all 
around the Bureau of Standards and it is go'ng to be necessary 
for them to secure more land. This whole matter has been 
thoroughly threshed out in the House and in the Senate, and 
all that is involved here is the question of closing three small 
streets, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Do I understand it does not 
provide for the purchase of any additional land? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, yes; it provides for the purchase of ad- 
ditional land. It has been some time since the bill passed the 
House. The House and the Senate have agreed on this measure 
with the exception of one thing. The Senate included a pro- 
vis‘on that these three little streets should not be closed, and 
I am asking the House to agree to that Senate amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not it is going to be necessary to obtain this land by 
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In other words, it was given thorough con- | 


We will certainly give the House a chance 


| take from the Speaker’s table 8. 
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process of condemnation or has some kind of tentative 
ment been reached? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It will probably have to be acquired by con- 
demnation. 

The SPEAKER. Ts there objection to 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


agree- 


the request of the 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Mr. PARKER, 
on the bill (S. 
mission. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

(For conference report and statement see proceedings of the 
House of June 18, 1930.) 

The conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 


3619) to reorganize the Federal Power Com- 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 4017) to amend the act of May 29, 1928, 
pertaining to certain War Department contracts by repealing 
the expiration date of that act and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement see proceedings of the 
House of June 14, 19380.) 

The conference report was agreed to. 

BRIDGE 
Mr. 


ACROSS THE ST. 
CRAMTON. 


CLAIR RIVER, 
ask 


7) « 
ina, 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


unanimous consent to 
bridge bill identical 
with a House bill as heretofore reported and on the calendar, 
It is an emergency matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 8 
a similar House bill having been reported. 


Mr. Speaker, I 


4722 


The Clerk will re- 


| port the title to the bill. 


The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 
An act (S. 4722) creating the Great Lakes Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its successors to construct, maintain 
and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, 
Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a most impor- 
tant bill, a departure from the historic policy of the Government 
in the construction of an international bridge, and I think some 
explanation should be had. The House should be informed what 
we are doing in the creation of a commission for building a 
bridge across the St. Clair River. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, let me say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that this bill provides for the building of a 
bridge by a commission of very capable men, who out of a sense 
of public duty render these services without any compensation 
and without any salary or profit whatever. Necessarily tolls 
must be had until the bridge is paid for, but all profits go to 
retire the obligations, and when the obligations are retired the 
bridge becomes the property of the State of Michigan and the 
Dominion of Canada, or other agencies authorized to receive it 
It is an attempt to obviate the long-continued operation of a 
toll bridge at large private profits. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This bill contains the provisions 
which the gentleman prepared to protect the public from toll- 
bridge promotion? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It goes further, it contains no element of 
private profit whatever. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri I want to 
gentleman on his preparation of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All the profits go to retire the obligations, 
and then it becomes a free bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House on 
what the present commission bill was framed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not, I admit, according to the ordinary 
practice, but it has had careful consideration by the House 
committee, and has now passed the Senate. 

I will say that when it comes to building an international 
bridge, which is going to cost four or five million dollars, we 
encounter a difficult situation. In this case 1 have been in con- 


compliment the 
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with the Canadian authorities 
to function with this bill 
within the lust few weeks 


necessary Congress 


CONGRESSIONAL 


tact 
tion 
ment 


ind the necessary legisla 


I am trying now to secure the 


action of with Canada in this 


to cooperate 
international-bridge matter 

Mr. STAFFORD. What powers has the commission so far 
as raising the money and determining the bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Only the issuance of bonds. The gentleman 
knows that all these toll bridges now are financed without the 
issuance of stock; they are financed by selling bonds. In this 
particular case the commission has authority to issue bonds. 

I may say to the gentleman that the men on the commission 
did not seek this service nor suggest it. I asked them to serve 
because they were men of the highest integrity and outstanding 
business ability. They have stated to me that when the com 
mission is created, if it is created, unless they are satisfied that 
the venture is a sound one financially they will not issue any 
bonds. It will not be a wildeat scheme. Further than that, the 
bonds issued can only be issued with the approval of the Michi- 
gan Public Utility Commission. So there is this supervision of 
the issuance of bonds that ofttimes does not appear. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is provided in the bill respecting the 
time in which the bridge must be completed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the general law covers that. 
As I recall, unless construction is commenced within one year 
and completed within three years, the bill fails so far as the 
permit is concerned. The general law covers as to the perma- 
nence of the permit, but the bill provides that the commission 
itself exist in five years if the bridge is not 
structed within that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the National Government 
any obligation in the construction of this bridge? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Absolutely none 
vides that the indebtedness is not 
edness of the Government 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On the 
which, after all, should very 


ceases to con- 


undertake 


The bill expressiy pro 
to be in any way an indebt- 
the 


Speaker, will 


question of 
largely 


public necessity, 


from Hamilton, in Ontario, into Michigan, and I crossed the 
river at Sarnia, going to Port Huron by ferry. I am glad, in- 
deed, from the experience I had at that time that it has become 


possible to begin the construction of a bridge at that point. I 
ui sure that the public necessity exists there. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I might say that 
link in one of the great international tourists’ 
will be the northernmost transcontinental 
route between the United States and Canada. There is no 
bridge on the border north of it and can be none because of 
Lake Huron, and the nearest bridge to the south of it is at 
Detroit, about 60 or 70 miles. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. This is clearly in the interest of the pub- 
lic and for the accommodation of the public. 
from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] has expressed my view exactly. 
I have been over this route, and I anr very anxious, indeed, 
that this bridge be constructed for the accommodation of the 
public 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, only to say that the proposi- 
tion presented in this bill is what I believe to be the ideal solu- 
tion not only for international but for local bridges. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] not 
only upon solving this problem but because of his efforts by 
private negotiation with members of the Canadian Parliament 
in bringing about within a very short time an understanding 
thai would have taken months and months if we went through 
the vurious diplomatie channels. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as this is a departure front 
any 
have the author of the bill explain the character of the meas- 
ure before having it agreed to. 1 
objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


it will be a 
routes, and it 
automobile tourist 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, in response to the inquiries 


I am glad to give some information as to the proposed interna- | 


tional bridge from Port Huron, Mich,, to Sarnia, Ontario. 
boundaries between Michigan and Ontario from 
Lake Huron consist of the Detroit River, Lake St. 
the St. Clair River. There has recently been constructed an 
international bridge at Detruit. There is 
that The crossing at Port 
fout pa and vehicles 


The 


sstn ers 


| a tunnel under the St. Clair River at Port 
has passed the Canadian Partlia- | 


gentleman from | 
| is the bill I have called up for consideration by the House to- 


The gentleman | 


former type of bridge bill, I felt it incumbent upon me to | 


Lake Brie to | 
Clair, and | 


no bridge north of | 
Huron is by means of a ferry for | 
The Grand Trunk Railroad has | 
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Huron. There is a 
continuous paved highway across Michigan from Grand Haven 
to Port Huron as well as from Chicago to Port Huron. There 
is also a continuous paved highway from Sarnia, Ontario, to 
Niagara Falls and on to New York and New England, as well 
as fronr Sarnia to Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, and lower Can- 
ada. As I have said, it is the northernmost transcontinenta! 
automobile tourist route in the United States and would neces- 
sarily be a very popular route. 

Congress has heretofore passed legislation authorizing the 
construction of a toll bridge at that point by a private corpora- 
tion, companion legislation having been enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament. Because of the condition of the bond market it 
has been found as yet impossible to finance the building of this 
bridge under that legislation. It is believed that a real public 
need exists for the construction of that bridge and that it will 
be beneficial to not only the local communities but to the State 
of Michigan and the Province of Ontariv. It will also be a 
great convenience to the traveling motorist who visits that sec- 
tion of the country. 

In the legislation heretofore passed it was provided that 80 
per cent of the net earnings should be used to retire the obliga- 
tions created by the financing of the bridge and that when such 
obligations were all retired the bridge should be turned over 
without to the State of Michigan and the Dominion of 
Canada, or subdivisions thereof authorized by them to accept. 
and it should thereafter be maintained as a free bridge. The 
pending legislation is based upon our desire to secure the build- 
ing of this bridge as early as possible and to have it pay for 
itself out of its earnings and thereafter become a free bridge. 

The bill introduced by me, H. R. 12643, was favorably re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on June 14,1930. It is upon the House Calendar 
The bill in the identical form reported by the House com 
mittee was introduced in the Senate by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENPERG]. It has been passed by the Senate and 


cost 


day. This bill created what is known as the Great Lakes Bridge 


|} Commission and gives it full authority to finance the building of 
control in these cases, I | 
might say that a couple of years ago I had occasion to travel 


the bridge through issuance of bonds, construct the bridge, and 
operate it. 

It further gives the conimission the authority to acquire and 
operate the existing ferry, which would compete with the bridge 
when constructed. It provides that the net income from opera- 
tion of the bridge and ferry shall be used to retire the bonds, 
and that when all the bonds have been paid the bridge shall be 
turned over to the State of Michigan and the Dominion 
Canada, or subdivisions thereof authorized to accept. 

The members of the commission do not receive any compensa- 
tion for their services or any profit. Theirs is distinctly a 
public service. The commission consists of five men who have 
been asked by me to serve upon the commission. They are men 
of high standing, namely: Mr. Frank E. Beard, of Port Huron, 
chairman of the St. Clair County Road Commission, a member 
of the State road advisory board, president of the large mer- 
eantile firm of Beard, Campbell & Co., and vice president of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co.; Mr. Edgar W. Kiefer, 


of 


| president of the Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., of Port 


Huron; Major D. McCoach, jr., United States Army, district engi- 
neer at Detroit; Mr. Fred W. Moore, of St. Clair, president of 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Co.; and Mr. Louis A. Weil, one of 
the owners of the Port Huron Times-Herald. 

The act provides that no obligations or liabilities can be 
incurred by the commission other than those dischargeable from 
funds provided by this act, and no indebtedness created under 
the acts shall be an indebtedness of the United States. 

I include as part of my remarks the majority committee 
report upon the bill as submitted by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Mapges] for the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. 


This bill is in a different form from the form usually used in granting 
franchises for international bridges. Its provisions have been very care- 
fully prepared by the author of the bill in order to meet the conditions 


| which have been found necessary by the author, Mr. CramToN, to suc- 
withdraw the reservation of | 


cessfully finance the bridge and secure its construction. After careful 
consideration by the committee its passage is recommended, with certain 
amendments which have been made by the committee. 

This bridge will be located between Port Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, 
Ontario, Just south of the south end of Lake Huron, and will be on one 
of the main east and west international highways of- travel and com- 
merce, running from St. Paul and Minneapolis east through Michigan 
and Ontario to Hamilton, Ontario, and Niagara Falls and New York 
City. 

The bridge will not be a part of the highway system of either the 
State of Michigan or the Province of Ontario. Neither the State nor 
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the Province will construct a bridge at this point. Neither Port Huron 
nor Sarnia can finance a structure of this kind. It appears from the 
hearing that there will be no way to secure a highway bridge at this 
point unless it is financed and constructed by a private corporation with 
the usual rights of earning profits for stockholders, or by a commission 
under some kind of authority such as is provided in the bill. 

The bill creates a bridge commission with authority to issue bonds 
under the conditions specified in the bill, construct and operate the 
bridge until the bonds or other indebtedness issued or incurred for the 
construction of the bridge have been paid; and thereafter the bridge 
will be conveyed to the State of Michigan and to the Province of On- 
tario, provided they will accept it, and will be operated as a free high- 
way bridge. 

The commission is to be composed of business men and the United 
States Army Engineers, who are to act entirely from a spirit of public 
service and without compensation. Those selected as members of the 
commission are chosen by the author of the bill after consultation 
with them, and the committee was assured by the author of the bill 
that their business standing and their high character would insure the 
faithful discharge of their duties on the commission and their complete 
freedom from political influences. 

The bill provides that this commission is to be created in order to 
facilitate international commerce. It will be a Federal agency with 
limited powers specifically enumerated in the bill. It is not a corpora- 
tion, but it will have several of the usual powers of a corporation. 
It will terminate and be dissolved within five years after the passage 
of the act, unless the bridge is constructed by that time. If the 
bridge is constructed, the commission will be dissolved as soon ag the 
bridge is paid for and turned over to the public authorities authorized 
to receive it. 

No stock is to be issued; no one is to receive any profit. The 
members of the commission are to give bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of their duty, and all funds received from the sale of bonds 
are to be used for the construction of the bridge, and the bonds are 
to be retired from the tolls received. 

The method of financing the bridge is provided for by the terms 
of the bill, and the bridge is to be constructed under the provisions 
of March 23, 1906, which gives to the Secretary of War the right to 
that tolls are just and reasonable and to himself fix the tolls if, 
he finds them not to be just and reasonable. The plans for construc- 
tion will have to be approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers. The bonds or other securities issued for financing the 
structure must be approved by the securities commission of the State 
of Michigan before they are sold. 

The bill authorizes the bridge commission to purchase and operate 
the existing ferries that are now used between Port Huron and Sarnia 
until the bridge is completed. Thereafter they may be sold or oper- 
ated as the commission finds desirable. The purpose for authorizing 
the commission to purchase and operate the ferries is, first, to prevent 
what would amount to a practical confiscation of the ferries. When 
the bridge is completed and is in operation, the ferries will be practi- 
cally put out of business; and while there is no obligation to prevent 
losses of that kind when public improvements like bridges are con- 
structed, yet the committee feels that there is no objection to the pre- 
vention of such losses if it can be done. 


Bee 


But the principal purpose of authorizing the commission to purchase 
and operate the ferries is to enable the commission to finance the 
construction of the bridge. In order to raise the necessary funds to 
construct the bridge it is necessary to determine, with more or less 
certainty, the tolls that will be charged and the revenues that are to 
be expected. A careful check up has been made of the probable traffic 
to be expected, and by taking into consideration the probable traffic 
and the probable revenues to be received, the commission will be able 
to finance the structure. But, naturally, the ferry company is opposed 
to the construction of the bridge; they can reduce their tolls substan- 
tially at any time, and thereby prevent the financing of the bridge, 
because if the ferry company should materially reduce their charges it 
would be necessary for the bridge commission to reduce the charges for 
transiting the bridge. In order, therefore, to prevent anticipated cut- 
ting of ferry charges, and to secure the necessary funds to construct 
the bridge, as well as to prevent the practical confiscation of the prop- 
erty of the ferry company, the bill authorizes the commission to pur- 
chase and operate the ferries. 

The exact location of the bridge has not yet been determined. The 
river near where the ferries are now operated is quite wide. Just north 
of that location about a mile or a mile and a half, the river is narrower, 
and a bridge can be constructed at that point for perhaps a million 
dollars less than it can where the river is wider. Unless the com- 
mission owns and controls the ferries, they would be compelled to con- 
struct the bridge at the wide part of the river. Owning and operating 
the ferries the commission could construct a bridge at the narrower 
point and save considerable money. The savings would amount to more 
than enough to purchase the ferries. When the bridge is completed the 
commission would dispose of the ferries if they were no longer needed, 
or could continue to operate part of them if they were needed. 
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The committee sees no particular objection to this authority being 
granted to the commission, since it seems to be important, if not neces 
sary, in order to finance the bridge and successfully amortize its cost, 
and make it free. 

The bill also exempts the bridge and the income thereof from all 
Federal, State, and municipal taxes. Being a Federal commission, the 
State and municipality could not tax the bridge without authority of 
Congress. It would manifestly not be wise to exempt it from State and 
municipal taxes unless it were likewise exempted from Federal taxes 
Since this is a public commission created for the single purpose pro 
viding a facility for international commerce in connection with which no 
private profits are contemplated or allowed, the committe: 
valid reasons why they should not be exempted from taxes 
bridge and the income therefrom is required to pay local and Fi deral 
taxes, a substantial part of the revenues would be required, and that 
much more time would be required to amortize the cost of construction, 
and its becoming free to the would be 
postponed. 


knows of no 
If the 


public thereby considerably 
It is the policy of the committee to encourage the building of free 
highway bridges wherever possible. Where that is not possible, it would 
seem to be a wise policy to permit the construction of bridges under 
plans of financing which would amortize their costs as soon as possible 
and make them free thereafter. In harmony with that policy 
mittee believes that it would be in the public interest to exempt 
bridge and the income therefrom from all taxes, so that it 
a free bridge, the property of the public as soon as possible 
On the whole the committee believes that it will be more in the public 
interest to authorize the construction of this bridge in the manner pro 
vided by the bill rather than to allow it to be built by a private corpo- 
ration which would of course be entitled to receive promotion charges, 
and at least the usual profits to which private capital is entitled 
As to precedents, some years ago Congress created a private corpora 
tion and authorized it to construct a bridge across the Hudson River in 
New York, granting the corporation authority to condemn property and 
to finance and construct a bridge. Within the last three or four 
Congress authorized the city of Louisville, Ky 
appointed by the municipality, to construct and operate a highway 
bridge across the Ohio River at Louisville Authority was granted to 
the commission to issue bonds and pay for the bridge from the tolls 
received and after costs of the bridge have been amortized, the bridge 
is to be free. In that case Congress granted the authority 
mission which we authorized the city to appoint 
erate the bridge. In this bill Congress itself creates and appoints the 
commission. The Louisville commission being a municipal agency is ex 
empt from Federal taxes, and it 
local taxes by the State legislature. 
The State of Alabama created a bridge commission or a corporation 
and Congress granted authority to that public corporation to construct 
a number of toll bridges in Alabama, and provided that when the costs 
of the bridges were paid from the tolls, they should be operated as free 
bridges thereafter. That corporation, being a State agency, is ex 
empted from Federal taxes, and by State law is exempted from State 
and local taxes. If it is a wise policy for Congress to encourage the 
eonstruction of free bridges to facilitate the movement of interstate 
and international commerce, and to permit reasonable charges to be 
made for the use of such structures until the actual costs thereof have 
been amortized, and they can thereafter become free public bridges, the 
committee sees no reason why they should not be exempted from taxes 
and thereby become free public bridges as soon as possible. Under the 
plan proposed by this bill a substantial and safe highway bridge can bh 
constructed at Port Huron which will in a few years become a free 
public bridge. If the bridge can not be constructed in the manner pro- 
vided by the bill, international commerce at Port Huron will be sub 
jected indefinitely to unregulated tolls charged by the ferry companies 
or to such tolls as may be charged by any private corporation that may 
be authorized to construct a bridge at that point. 
The committee believes that the plan proposed by the 
public interest and recommends the passage of the bill 
Section 10 of the bill contains the following provisions: 
“No obligation created or liability incurred pursuant to this act 
shall be an obligation or liability of any member or members of the 
commission, but shall be chargeable solely to the funds herein provided, 
nor shall any indebtedness created pursuant to this act be an indebted 
ness of the United States.” 


the com- 
the 


can become 


years 
, or a bridge commission 


to a com- 
to construct and op- 


has been exempted from State and 


bill is in the 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the Recorp without reading, as it is a very long bill. 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate international commerce, 
the Great Lakes Bridge Commission, hereinafter created, and hereinafter 
referred to as the commission, and its successors and assigns, be, and 
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re hereby, authorized to construct, maintain 
approaches therete the 


and operate a bridge and 


ACrOSS St. Claire River, at or near the city of 


Huron 


Mich., and the city of Sarnia, Canada, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the provisions of an | 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navyi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act, and subject to the approval of the 
proper authorities in the Dominion of Canada. For like purposes said 


commission and its successors are hereby authorized to purchase, main- 
tain, and operate all or any the St. Claire River within 
fh miles of the location which shall be selected for said bridge, subject 
the conditions and limitations contained in this act, and subject to 
the approval of the proper authorities in the Dominion of Canada. 

Sr = 


ferries across 


to 


There is hereby conferred upon the 


commission and its suc- 


cessors and assigns all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use such real estate and 
other property in the State of Michigan as may be needed for the loca- 
tlon, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its 


approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad pur- 


poses or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State of 
Michigan, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
und paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation of private property 
for public purposes in such State, and the commission and its suc- 
cessors or assigns may exercise in the Dominion of Canada all rights, 


powers, and authority which shall be granted or permitted to the com- 
mission by the proper authorities of the Dominion of Canada or of the 
Ontario, including the 
condemning, occupying, possessing, 


Province of entering upon lands and 
and using such real estate 


property in the Dominion of Canada as may be 


acquiring, 
and other 
needed for such location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge. 
The its and assigns are hereby 
authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge and such 
ferry or ferries in ordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. The its and assigns are hereby 
authorized to provide for the payment of the cost of the bridge and its 
approaches and the ferry or ferries and the necessary lands, easements, 


SH commission and successors 
ace 


commission and successors 


and appurtenances thereto by any issue or issues of bonds of the com- 
mission, upon approval by the Michigan Public Utilities Commission, 
bearing interest at not more than 6 per cent per annum, payable annu- 
ally at shorter intervals, maturing not more than 30 from 
date of such and the interest thereon, and any 
premium to be paid for retirement thereof before maturity, to be pay- 
ble sdlely from the sinking fund provided in accordance with this act. 
Such bonds may be registrable as to principal alone or both principal 
and interest, 


or years 
their 


issuance, bonds 


and shall be in such form not inconsistent with this act, 
and be payable at such place or places as the commission may deter- 
mine. The commission may repurchase and may reserve the right to 


redeem all or any of said bonds before maturity at prices not exceeding 
105 and acerued interest. The commission may enter into an agree- 
with any bank or trust company in the United States as trustee 
the power make such agreement, setting forth the duties of 
the commission in respect of the construetion, maintenance, operation, 
repair, and insurance of the bridge and/or the ferry or ferries, the 
conservation and application of all funds, the safeguarding of moneys 
hand on deposit, and the rights and remedies of said trustee 
and the holders of the bonds, restricting the individual right of action 


ment 


having to 


on or 





of the bondholders as is customary in trust agreements respecting | 
bends of corporations Such trust agreement may contain such 
provision for protecting and enforcing the rights and remedies 
of the trustee and the bondholders as may be reasonable and 
proper and not inconsistent with the law and also a provision for 
approval by the original purchasers of the bonds of the employment 


of consulting engineers and of the security given by bridge contractors 


and by any bank or trust company in which the proceeds of bonds 
or of bridge and/or ferry tolls or other moneys of the commission 
shall be deposited, and may provide that no contract for construction 
shall be made without the approval of the consulting engineers. The 
bridge constructed under the authority of this act shall be deemed to 
be an instrumentality for international commerce authorized by the 


Government of the United States, and said bridge and ferry or ferries 
and the income 


derived therefrom shall be exempt from all Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation. Said bonds shall be sold in 
such manner and at such price as the commission may determine, such 
price to be not less than the price at which the interest yield basis 
will equal 6 per cent per annum as computed from standard tables of 
bond values, and the face amount thereof shall be so calculated as to 
produce, at the price of their sale, the estimated cost of the bridge 


and its approaches, and the land, easements, and appurtenances used 
in connection therewith, and, in the the ferry or ferries are to 
the estimated cost such ferry or ferries and the 
lands, easements, and appurtenances used in connection therewith. The 
cost of the bridge and ferry ferries shall deemed to include 
interest during construction of the bridge, and for 12 nronths thereafter, 
and all engineering, legal, architectural, traffic surveying, and other 
expenses incident to the construction of the bridge or the acquisition 


event 


be acquired, also of 


or be 


| charged 
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of the ferry or ferries, and the acqnisition of the necessary property, 
and incident to the financing thereof, including the cost of acquiring 
existing franchises, rights, pians, and works of and relating to the 
bridge, now owned by any person. firm, or corporation, and the cost 
of purchasing all or any part of the shares of stock of any such cor 
porate owner if, in the judgment of the commission, such purchases 
should be found expedient. If the proceeds of the bonds issued shall 
exceed the cost as finally determined, the excess shall be placed in the 
Sinking fund hereinafter provided. Prior to the preparation of defini- 
tive bonds the commission may under like restrictions issue temporary 
bonds with or without coupons, exchangeable for definitive bonds upon 
the issuance of the latter. 

Sec. 5. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to pro- 
vide a sinking fund sufficient to pay the principal and interest of such 
bonds as the same shall fall due and the redemption or repurchase price 
of all or any thereof redeemed or repurchased before maturity as herein 
provided. All tolls and other revenues from said bridge are hereby 
pledged to such uses and to the application thereof hereinafter in this 
section required. After payment or provision for payment therefrom of 
all such cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating and the reserva- 
tion of an amount of money estimated to be sufficient for the same pur- 
pose during an ensuing period of not more than six months, the re- 
mainder of tolls collected shall be placed in the sinking fund, at inter- 
vals to be determined by the commission prior to issuance of the bonds. 
An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of 
the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. The commission shal! classify in 
a reasonable way ali traffic over the bridge, so that the tolls shall be 
so fixed and adjusted by it as to be uniform in the application thereof 
to all traffic falling within any such reasonable class, recardless of the 


| status or character of any person, firm, or corporation participating in 


such traffic, and shall prevent all use of such bridge for traflic except 
upon payment of the tolls so fixed and adjusted. No toll shall be 
officials or employees of the commission or of the Govern- 
ments of the United States or Canada or any State, Province, county, or 
municipality in the United States or Canada while in the discharge of 
their duties or municipal police or fire departments when engaged in the 


| proper work of any such department. 


Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall require the commission or its 
successors to maintain or operate any ferry or ferries purchased here- 
under, but in the discretion of the commission or its successors any ferry 
or ferries so purchased, with the appurtenances and property thereto 
connected and belonging, may be sold or otherwise disposed of or may 
be abandoned and/or dismantled whenever in the judgment of the 
commission or its successors it may seem expedient so to do. The 
commission and its successors may fix such rates of toll for the use of 
such ferry or ferries as it may deem proper, subject to the same condi- 
tions as are hereinabove required as to tolls for traffic over the bridge. 
All tolls collected for the use of the ferry or ferries and the proceeds 
of any sale or disposition of any ferry or ferries, shall be used, so far as 
may be necessary, to pay the cost of maintaining, repairing, and oper- 
ating the same, and any residue thereof shall be paid into the sinking 
fund hereinabove provided for bonds. An accurate record of the cost 
of purchasing the ferry or ferries, the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 


be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 
Sec. 7. After payment of the bonds and interest, or after a sinking 


fund sufficient for such payment shall have been provided and shall 
be held for that purpose, the commission shall deliver deeds or other 
suitable instruments of conveyance of the interest of the commission in 
and to the bridge, that part within the United States to the State of 
Michigan or any municipality or agency thereof as may be autborized 
by or pursuant to law to accept the same (hereinafter referred to as 
the United States interests) and that part within Canada to the Do- 
minion of Canada or to such Province, municipality, or agency thereof 
as may be authorized by or pursuant to law to accept the same (here- 
inafter referred to as the Canadian interests), under the condition that 
the bridge shall thereafter be free of tolls and be properly maintained, 
operated, and repaired by the United States interests and the Canadian 
interests, as may be agréed upon; but if either the United States in- 
terests or the Canadian interests shall not be authorized to accept or 
shall not accept the same under such conditions, then the bridge shall 
continue to be owned, maintained, operated, and repaired by the com- 
mission, and the rates of tolls shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, until such time as both the United States interests and 
the Canadian interests shall be authorized to accept and shall accept 
such conveyance under such conditions. If at the time of such con- 
veyance the commission or its successors shal! not have disposed of 
such ferry or ferries, the same shall be disposed of by Sale as soon as 
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practicable, at ench price and upon such terms as the commission or its | 
successors may determine, but in making any such sale preference shall | 


be given to the Canadian interests and thereafter to the United States 
interests before any sale except to such respective interests. 

Sec, 8. For the purpose of carrying into effect the objects stated in 
this act, there is hereby created the Great Lakes Bridge Commission, 
and by that name, style, and title said body shall have perpetual suc- 
cession, may contract and be contracted with, sue and be sued, implead 
and be impleaded, complain and defend in all courts of law and equity; 
may make and have a common seal; may purchase or otherwise acquire 
and hold or dispose of.real estate and other property; may accept and 
receive donations or gifts of money or other property and apply same 


to the purposes of this act; and shall have and possess all powers | 


necessary, convenient, 
stated in this act. 


or proper for carrying into effect the objects 


| 
The commission shall consist of Frank EB. Beard, Edgar W. Kiefer, 


Maj. David McCoach, jr., Fred W. Moore, and Louis A. Weil. Any 
vacancy occurring in said commission shall be filled by a majority vote 
of the remaining members of the commission, and notices of elections 
to fill vacancies and of acceptances thereof shall be filed with the county 
clerk of St. Clair County, Mich. Any officer of the United States Army 
who may be appointed or elected a member of the commission may serve 
as such member notwithstanding the provisions of section 1 Revised 
Statutes, or any other law. Each member of the commission and their 
respective successors shail qualify by giving such bond as may be fixed 
by the State highway commissioner of Michigan, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of all duties required by this act. The commis- 


oo 


| 
sion shall elect a chairman and a vice chairman from its members, and 


may establish rules and regulations for the government of its own 
business. Three members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

Sxc. 9. The commission shall have no capital stock or shares of 
interest or participation, and all revenues and receipts thereof shall be 
applied to the purposes specified in this act. The members of the com- 


mission shall not be entitled to any compensation for their services but | 


may employ a secretary, treasurer, engineers, attorneys, and such other 
experts, assistants, and employees as they may deem necessary, who 
shall be entitled to receive such compensation as the commission may 
determine. After all bonds and interest thereon shall have been paid 


and all other obligations of the commission paid or discharged, or 
provision for all such payment shall have been made as hereinbefore 
provided, and after the bridge shall have been conveyed to the United 
States interests and the Canadian interests as herein provided, and 
any ferry or ferries shall have been sold, or in the event that the bridge 
herein authorized is not constructed within five years from the date of 


approval of this act, the commission shall be dissolved and shall cease 
to have further existence, by an order of the State highway commis- 
sioner of Michigan made upon his own initiative or upon application of 
the commission or any member or members thereof, but only after a 
public hearing in the city of Port Huron, notice of the time and place 
of which hearing and the purpose thereof shall have been published 
once, at least 30 days before the date thereof, in a newspaper published 
in the city of Port Huron, Mich., and a newspaper published in the 
city of Sarnia, Ontario. At the time of such dissolution, all moneys in 
the hands of or to the credit of the commission shall be divided into 
two equal parts, one of which shall be paid to said United States 
interests and the other to said Canadian interests. 

Sec. 10, Nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize or 
permit the commission or any member thereof to create any obligation 
or incur any liability other than such obligations and liabilities as are 
dischargeable solely from funds provided by this act. No obligation 
created or liability incurred pursuant to this act shall be an obligation 


or liability of any member or members of the commission, but shall be | 


chargeable solely to the funds herein provided, nor shall any indebted- 
ness created pursuant to this act be an indebtedness of the United 
States. 

Sec. 11. All provisions of this act may be enforced, or the violation 
thereof prevented by mandamus, injunction, 


United States district attorney for the district in which the bridge may 
be located in part, or by the solicitor general of the Dominion of 
Canada in any court having competent jurisdiction of the subject matter 
and of the parties. 

See. 12. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 


or other appropriate | 
remedy brought by the attorney general for the State of Michigan, the | 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, an attack was made on 
June 12 of last week on Mr. A. D. Stebbins, president of the 
| Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. by the gentleman from 

Kansas [Mr. Hocu] when disenssing Senate bill 962, for amend- 
|} ment of the transportatich act. As a friend not only of the 

president of the company but of the company itself, which has 
| had a long and honorable standing in our community, I feel it 
my duty to read a letter which I have received from the presi- 
dent of the company in reference to the question referred to by 
the gentleman from Kansas: 
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Mercaants & MINERS’ TRANSPORTATION Co. 
June 13, 1950. 

My Deak CONGRESSMAN : We regret to learn that our bill was defeated 
yesterday, but are none the less appreciative of the efforts of those who 
endeavored to have Congress correct what we feel is an injustice done 
this company through inadvertence. 

I notice in the discussion on the floor of the House that Congressman 
Ilocn accused me of intentionally misrepresenting the facts in connec 
tion with our settlement with the Director General of Railroads I am 
sure that you are convinced that this is not so and that in no case bad 
we any cause for or desire to make any misstatement or evasion of any 
kind. 

I regret that Congressman Hocn, his investigation of this point, 
did not see fit to communicate with me before making his accusation. 
It may be that such procedure would not be in accordance with congres- 
sional practice, but at least it would have been fair. 

I did have a very definite agreement with Judge Davis (director 
general) that our final settlement was not to prejudice any claim we 
might have under the transportation act. 

Our negotiations through which we 
director general were during a _ personal between Judge 
Davis, director general; Mr. Wright, assistant director general; and 
myself. When the amount was tentatively agreed upon, we discussed 
the terms of the release, and it was definitely agreed between us that our 
final settlement release would not in any way prejudice any rights we 
might secure under the transportation act, Judge Davis stating, in effect 
| that all he was concerned with was settlement covering Federal contre! 
| At that time I also asked that the release specifically state 
| were under control until Febriary 29, 1920. Judge 

he would not dare to change their general form, but 
letter to this effect. 

The Railroad Administration was fully aware of our efforts to secure 
an amendment to the transportation act. Some them had already 
testified before Congress and, as you know, at these hearings expressed 
themselves as favoring the passage of our bill. 

The final settlement drawn up at 
forwarded by mail, and as upon receipt of it 
significance of its phraseology. I called Judge Davis the 
reminding him of our agreement, and he replied that the clause 
tion was identical with that being used in the final settlement with the 
railroads and as they were being paid the of the guaranty 
clause, it should be sufficient evidence that the terms of the release as 
submitted observed his agreement with me and would not prejudice any 
rights we might have under the transportation act 

Whether you call this an “ 
ing” is certainly immaterial. It was a very definitely stipulated con- 

| dition of our settlement and Judge Davis his obligation 
thereunder, not only in the phraseology of the release, but in giving 
the letter agreed to, which letter is quited by Mr. in his 
report on H. R. 7100 in the Sixty-seventh Congress, second session 

While my mind is very clear on this subject, I am not entirely de 
pendent upon that, as the copy of my letter attached written at the 
time substantiates my recollection. 

Yours very truly, 


Baltimore, 


in 


reached an agreement with the 


conference 


we 
that 
give a 


that 
stated 
agreed to 


Davis 


ot 


was not that conference but was 


I was uncertain of the 


on phone, 


in ques 


benefits 


agreement ” or “ pledge” or “ understand 


observed 


Sanders 


A. D. Stevens, President. 


Hon. J. Cuaries Lixtaicem, M. C 


House Office Building, Washington, D 
This is the letter referred to by Mr. Stebbins: 


Mencuants & MINeKs’ TRANSPORTATION CO., 
Baitimore, Septembmer 2%, 1921. 


Cd. 


Mr. Ov1s B. Kent, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Kent: Referring to my advice regarding our settle 

| ment with the Railroad Administration, 
When we were discussing this settlement with Judge Davis I raised 
| the question as to whether or not any rights we might secure under the 
transportation act, through our special bill, would be prejudiced as to 
the termination of Federal control, and he replied that it would not, 
as our settlement would contemplate Federal contro] to February 29, 
1920. 

When I received the copy of agreement as proposed I telephoned to 
Judge Davis, regarding this point, and suggested a mention of the date 
im the agreement, but he replied that he preferred not to change the 
form of agreement (and I rather inferred, from the way he talked, 
») that this is the standard form) ; however, he said that he would have 
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objection to giving us a letter, stating that this is the proper 
interpretation of the term “ Federal control,’ used in the agreement. 

Another thing that occurred to me was whether or not the wording 
of this “ growing out of Federal con- 
trol,” could be construed as covering any rights under the transporta- 
tion act, which, as a matter of fact, is predicated upon Federal control. 
Mr. Swank, I was without 
legal advice on this point, and, therefore, asked the judge about same, 
and I understood him to say that this was the form that was being 
executed by all other lines, and as they were getting their money this 
was sufficient that this construction could not put on it 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

I do not know whether it is necessary 
judge on either of these points, but would give it due con- 
if think it would suggest that you call 
on Judge Davis and ask him to give us such a letter as you think might 
possible complications, in view of the fact 
that the period of Federal control has been in dispute. 
Yours very truly, 











no 


agreement as covering everything 


Inasmuch as you were absent, as well 


evidence be 


to 
you 


have a letter from the 
wish 
sideration, and 


you desirable, 


be necessary to avoid any 


A. D. STEBBINS, President. 

You will note that Mr. Stebbins refers to the quotation by 
former Representative Sanders in his report on H. R. 7100 in 
the NSixty-seventh Congress, second which reads 
follows: 


The 


session, 


Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. refuse to accept this 
relinquishment, this company took back 
March 1, 1919, Stipulation that it was 
to any of its rights in the premises. (Hearings on H 


although 
with 


its property on 
without prejudice 
R. 15963, p. 21.) 


H. R. 15963, 


the 


I now read from the 
dated February 24, 1921: 


hearings referred to on 


On December 6, 1918, the vice president of the plaintiff received from | 


the general counsel of the United States 


telegram, dated December 6, as follows: 
* The issued an order 

with all from Federal 

Order will be sent you by mail.” 

of the 

director general 


Railroad Administration a 


director general has relinquishing your line 


boats and equipment control, effective at mid- 
night 
telegram 


against 


Immediately receipt above and order, the 
plaintiff the the relinquishment, 
alleging various ground which we deem it unnecessary to set forth here. 
The protest concluded with a suggestion of a conference regarding the 
matter. Thereupon there ensued many conferences between counsel for 
the plaintiff and the counsel of the Railroad Administration, 
much correspondence by wire and mail, the final outcome of 
plaintiff! took back its property March 1, 1919, 
under protest, and with the stipulation that is was without prejudice 
to any of its rights in the premises. 


upon 


protested to 


general 
also 


which the 


The quotations I have made are from a report by the referees 
incorporated in the hearings. 

It will be seen from these quotations that the president of the 
Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co. was careful in protect- 
ing the rights of the company; that while he signed the release 
for the control period, it was not intended, nor did it cover any 
rights which the company claimed for the six months’ gratuity 
period. I endeavored to make this clear to the committee when 
the bill was under consideration. 


It is quite manifest that the president could not have had | 


under consideration when he signed the release anything other 
than the control period, because his company had no rights 
under the transportation act for the six months’ gratuity pay- 
ment, independent steamship lines having been left out of the 
transportation act. They could not release something they did 
not have; had they have had any such right we would not be 
pressing this bill to-day. 

I realize that much is done to procure the defeat or passage 
of a bill by Members of Congress, but I am inclined to agree 
with the president of the Merchant & Miners that the gentleman 
from Kansas might have made inquiries of the president of the 
company before making the statement he did, which was mani- 
festly misunderstood by him, and could easily have been cleared 
up had he sought the information. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it has become more and more 
apparent that it will probably take a considerable portion of 
to-morrow to finish the consideration of the second deticiency 
appropriation bill. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that on 
Saturday it may be in order to consider unobjected bills on the 
Private Calendar in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
beginning where the call last left off. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In lieu of the order made yesterday? 

Mr. TILSON. No; this is supplementary to it. In case the 
call of the calendar goes on to-morrow it will be taken up on 
Saturday where we leave off to-morrow; but in case we do 





as | 


but still | 
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not reach the calendar to-morrow, we shall begin on Saturday 
at the star. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is the understanding that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will go ahead with the consideration 
of the deficiency appropriation bill to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order on Saturday to consider 
bills on the Private Calendar, unobjected to, in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole, beginning at the star, providing 
the calendar has not been considered on Friday, and in the event 
that the Private Calendar is considered at all on Friday, begin- 
ning at the star, that on Saturday it shall be in order to begin 
the call where the call rested at the end of the day on Friday. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 











| the deficiency appropriation bill have the right of way over this 


unanimous-consent request? 
The SPEAKER. Unquestionably. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12902) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes. Pending that motion, can we not agree upon a limi- 
tation of general debate? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, we have very urgent 
requests on this side for over three hours’ time, and those re- 
quests come from some ten or fifteen gentlemen who are exceed- 
ingly anxious to address the House. As this is the last bill, we 
think that these gentlemen ought to have an opportunity to be 
heard. e 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent that with 
the amount of general debate the gentleman is asking, provid- 
ing we have an equal amount upon this side, it would be im- 
possible to finish the general debate to-day. It is important 
that this bill should pass the House and be sent over to the 
cther body as early as possible. I hope the gentleman may be 
able to cut down his time further. Let me suggest that general 
debate close in three hours, half of that time to be controlled 
by myself and half by the gentlenran from Colorado. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
my colleague from Colorado has requests for, I think, probably 
three and a half hours of time. I have requests from some of 
the Members of the New York delegation that will probably 
take two and a half hours. 

I was going to suggest to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations before the time for general debate is set that 
we might go along until later in the day and see if we can 
adjust ourselves to the requests that we have on this side, and 
then you may be able probably to fix the timre to close general 
debate. 

Mr. GARNER. If you take the entire day for general de- 
bate, you might run until 6 o'clock; but you would have plenty 
of time with the understanding that we read the first paragraph 
to-day and continue with the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. WOOD. If we can have that assurance, that would be 
all right. 

Mr. GARNER. You could meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. CULLEN. I hope the gentleman from Indiana can agrée 
with my suggestion, because it will accommodate my colleagues 
from the New York delegation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, complying with the suggestion 
of my friend from New York, I ask unanimous consent that the 
general debate close to-day and that the first paragraph of the 
bill be read, and that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CULLEN. That would be perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. TILSON. When we adjourn to-day the general debate 
would be closed and one paragraph would be read. 

Mr. GARNER. That might carry us beyond 6 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate shall be closed to-day 
and that at the conclusion of the general debate the first para- 
graph of the bill shall be read. 

Mr. WOOD. And the time equally divided between the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. TAytor] and myself. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does that arrangement preclude the 
reading beyond the first paragraph of the bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER. 
mous consent that the general debate close to-day and that 
only the first paragraph of the bill be read to-day. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut also asks 


unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it | 


adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12902, the second deficiency appropriation bill. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CH1Inp- 
BLOM] will kindly take the chair. 


Is there objection? 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12902) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, with Mr. CHINpBLoM 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 12902, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The title of the bill was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that on yesterday 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] used 1 hour and 29 


minutes and the gentleman from Colorado {Mr. Taytor] 1 hour | 


and 50 minutes. The Chair is not expressing an opinion as to 
the effect that may have on the use of the time to-day, but he 
makes that statement for the information of the House. He 
thinks it proper to make that statement. 

Mr. WOOD. The time will be divided between myself and 
the gentleman from Colorado from now on? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle 
man from Missouri [Mr. Exxis}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIS. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I shall deflect your <hought from the bill in hand for only a 


brief space. I propose to speak, in the time indulged me, of the 
bill I have introduced to repeal the agricultural marketing act. 
I anticipate no enthusiastic reactions, no outbursts of approval 
to my proposal at this time. If my bill were on the Con- 


sent Calendar I should hardly expect to get by with it just | 


yet. Nor is it at all likely that the Committee on Agriculture, 
to which it has been referred, will be willing to prolong the 
session to accord me a hearing. ‘The committee is still wedded 
to its idols—still flying the flag of “farm relief” and resting its 
faith on bureaucratic experimentations at the expense of the 
Public Treasury. 


stand I am constrained to take on a great issue of this day 
and hour. In my deliberate opinion—for I have not acted im- 
pulsively—it responds to a rising tide of public opinion. 

I have had faith neither in the economic soundness nor prac- 
tical efficacy of the law the repeal of which I propose. At 
most, my attitude has been one of hesitant tolerance. I have 
opposed all and singular the nostrums that have been proposed 
here and labeled “farm relief.” When the President, as part 
of the agenda of the extraordinary session, outlined in general 
terms this measure, I did not fail to observe that the Congress 
was urged to engage in experimentation, to embark upon a 
voyage of discovery. “ Every effort of this character,” said the 
President, “is an experiment. * *° * We must make a start.” 
My apprehensions were somewhat allayed by the President’s 
announcement that the primary duty of the board was to be 
investigation—* the board should be organized,” said the Presi- 
dent in his message, “ to investigate every field of economic bet- 
terment for the farmer.” But I was intrigued by the further 
counsel of the President outlining the boundaries and fixing 
limitations : 


Certain safeguards must naturally surround these activities and the 
instrumentalities that are created. Certain vital principles must be 
adhered to in order that we may not undermine the freedom of our 
farmers and of our people as a whole by bureaucratic and governmental 
domination and interference. We must not undermine initiative, 
There should be no fee or tax imposed upon the farmer. No govern- 
mental agency should engage in the buying and selling and price fixing 
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The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- | of preducts, for such course can lead only to burcaucracy and domina 


| behalf. 


| hard the small, independent 


| that may not be followed but that 
The bill, however, reflects my own convictions, reveals the | 
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tion. Government funds should not be loaned or facilities 
where other services of credit and facilities are available a 
rates. No activities should be set in motion that will result in increas 
ing the surplus production, as such will defeat any plan of relief 


duplicated 


reasonal le 


Mr. Chairman, these counsels of the President have found no 
place in the structure of the law; they have been wholly disre- 


| garded in the execution of it by the Federal Farm Board. 


I had then and still have very great confidence in the wisdom 
and faith of President Hoover. I had then and still have little 
confidence that any board or bureau of the Government, when 
once created, will respect and abide by limitations imposed upon 
it by a mere declaration of Executive policy. I was anxious to 
have the limitations prescribed by the President incorporated in 
the law. My apprehensions in this regard prompted me to at- 
tend upon the hearings accorded by the Committee on Agricul 
ture of the House. Before the hearings were concluded, I asked 
and was granted permission to be heard that I might express 
my anxieties and my misgivings. I set out here my statement to 
the committee in verbatim : 


Mr. Chairman, I realize that you purpose to close these hearings in a 
few minutes. At this time and in this situation brevity is the very soul 


| of courtesy, if not of wit 


As to my qualifications to speak, let me say that for more than half 
of my life I have been in direct contact with farming. I owned and 
operated a Missouri stock and grain farm of proportions for the 16 years 
between 1909 and 1925. When the lemon was squeezed in 1920 I 
emerged somewhat disfigured from the general pulp. My sympathies 
are right, and I ought to and I believe I do understand reasonably well 
the problems of the farmers of the interior, frem subsoil to market 

I want to support a farm relief bill—a bill that will emanate from 
this committee. The President, of my faith, nominated in my city, 
has called a special session to enact “farm relief” legislation. A 
Secretary of Agriculture, a distinguished townsman and personal friend, 
has proclaimed the necessity for it 

But great and varied trade and industrial interests center in my city 
Disguise the fact as we may, this is a proposal for class legislation 
The peculiar deservedness of the class perhaps justifies exceptions in its 
It is from no lack of confidence in you, my colleagues, that in 
my desire to vote for your proposals I have humored some misgivings 
and sought opportunity to set up the not 
to skate 

I hope in your deliberations you will not disregard the patent fact 


some signs on ice—where 


| that innovations in industry, in these piping times, are not always re 


forms. Not one alone, but many lines and Classes in industry and trade 
face conditions that are almost intolerable, problems hard to solve 

For instance, advantaged by splendid facilities and favorable rates of 
earriage for their commodities, mail-order houses of the great centers 
are piling wealth in piles like straw from the straw carrier and are 
imposing hardships on the local tradesmen in the country towns I 
doubt that farmers are right now coping with more untoward conditions 
than are the country merchants in their market towns. 

At the same time capital, aggregated in chain operations, is 
merchants of the cities In 
tive proposals I trust you will avoid so far as you may 
dangerous precedents in dealing with this 
will rise 

resort, as 


pre SSlng 

your legisla 
the setting of 
industry—pre 
other in 


one cedents 
to mock, when 
dustries encouraged shall they 
Congress for aid. 

I would have you consider another fact that must also be patent to 
all. The farmer's real troubles, the handicaps he 
as they always have been, chiefly those that 
his industry. Little, if anything, done by legislation or by 
governnrental intervention to aid in these, his constant and greatest 
difficulties. It is true that the farmer is about the only producer who 
has little or nothing to about the price he shall for his 
products. Moreover, he is the only producer of importance in modern 
industry that does not virtually sell his output before he produces it 
But these are not because of any indifference to his own interests; 
neither to sbortsightedness nor perverseness. Encountering, as he 
must, and knows he must, the whims of weather, seasons, and climate, 
he labors on, plows, sows, and cultivates, but simply can for 
causes beyond his control, anticipate the harvest or calculate the 
quantity of his output. If he multiplies his plantings, he may cor 
tribute to an unmarketable surplus; if he restricts his sowing, he may 
be in want. And whether he multiplies or restricts, he 
he knows he may lose all from frost or flood or drought 
except perhaps the grower of grain in arid 
much a farmer as a sportsman—has learned to balance th: 
pretty well. Pardon me an expression of doubt that 
experts may be expected to do better 

Next, I would commend to your thought that 
tems—particularly the agencies and structures 
reaches his ultinrate markets—which are now 
have developed out of long experience and in 


by them surely will, to 
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demands 
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do not to their defense but 
opinion that, while these systems may be supplemented by 





of changing 


the 


conditions. I arise 


venture 


cooperative efforts of the farmers themselves, they should not be 
destroyed Any attempt to displace present facilities by new market 
structures that will preclude or even discourage the individual 

initiative, the free play of competition and enterprise that charac- 
terizes American business, will work disastrously to every interest of | 
agriculture 

I trust, moreover, you will not be deceived, my colleagues, by the 
notion that the Government can furnish capital and management— 
money and skill outright—to an industry or to any branch of it and 
at the same time keep out of private business. tight there is the thin- 


nest ice of all Far too much, we all realize, has the notion been fostered 


in our politics that an ailing industry should repair to the Government 


for treatment and hospitalization. Within a proper sphere the Govern- 


ment may clear the track, remove obstacles, direct fair play in the 
interest of an industry. It may afford general facilities and create 
general conditions favorable to a general prosperity that may be and 
often are vital to the prosperity of a particular industry. 


This proper 
welfare, so ordered and directed as to foster 
sought by legislation emanating elsewhere in the 
It is to be hoped these traditional principles will be regarded 
benefits both needed and deserved 
from your deliberations and proposals. 


the 


is being 


promotion of general 


egriculture 
Congress 


here while may flow to agriculture 


"hoa - hi ——- wa hwy _ ittee a | 
When the bill was reported by the committee and came to the | State of Texas. 


floor of this Chamber I was disappointed to the point of amaze- 
ment that no effort had been made to embody in the bill the lines 
and limitations so clearly drawn and insisted upon by President 
Hoover. 
aims and goals of the jegislation, in language perhaps excusably 
flamboyant in view of poiitical exigencies recognized by mem- 
bers of both parties, no course of action, no set program, was 
prescribed in the law for the bureau or board to be created by it. 
Two things stood out in bold relief. In the first place, so far 
as express provisions went, the board, when appointed and or- 
ganized, would be quite as free to refrain from unwise or im- 
practical experimentation as it would be to embark upon it. In 
the second place, I observed—and this did more to compose my 
lively apprehensions than all else—the law contained an express 
and explicit provision that the board, when created, should exe- 
cute the powers vested in it by the act only in such manner as 
would, in the judgment of the board, be “ practicable.” Prac- 
ticability was made the test and touchstone of all the board’s 
bureaucratic activities. 

Highly influenced by the confidence I was disposed to repose 
in the President, and therefore in a board of his appointing, 
constrained by the reasons I had set forth to the committee in 
my statement, I carried my tolerance to the extreme limit and 
voted for the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I indulge in an attitude of tolerance of this 
legislation no longer. Despite the fact that men of the very 
highest ability, of approved business acumen and training, of 
undoubted patriotism and devotion to the public weal, have been 
charged with its administration, this law—though the President 
has kept faith with the Congress—the agricultural marketing 
act, has miserably failed to justify itself or realize the sanguine 
hopes of the administration. I go further and aver more. As 
this law has been interpreted, as the test of practicability pre- 
scribed in it has been applied, the bureaucratic endeavors which 
have flowed from it have brought disaster to the very interests 
it sought to promote; that while impracticable endeavors of the 
Federal Farm Board have been accomplishing untoward results 
to the farming industry, they have affronted, disturbed, and 
menaced the whole business fabric of the country. Plainly, as 
if spread upon the minutes of a session, the Federal Farm 
Board, by steps taken and by plans projected, have determined 
that by bureaucratic processes no advances, seeming or real, can 
be made toward the goals of this legislation except the domain 
of private initiative, private enterprise, and private accomplish- 
ment in business be ruthlessly invaded by the Government; ex- 
cept the limitations by the President be transcended ; except the 
“safeguards,” which the President declared “ must naturally 
surround these activities.” be wholly disregarded; except 
through outright violations of the “certain vital principles” 
which the President insisted must be adhered to “in order 
that we may not undermine the freedom of our farmers and of 
our people as a whole by bureaucratic and governmental domi- 
nation and interference ” ; except a governmental agency, supplied 
by the Government with management and capital, “engage in 
the buying and selling and price fixing of products,” an under- 
taking which the President wisely warned could lead “ only to 
bureaucracy and domination”; except “Government funds be 
loaned or facilities duplicated where other services of credit and 
facilities are available at reasonable rates.” 





But I also observed that, apart from a catalogue of | 
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Though manifestly so persuaded, the Federal Farm Board, as 
is the way of boards and bureaus, in disregard if not in defiance 
of the limitations imposed by the President in his declaration of 
policy, have moved and are now moving in head-on collision 
with the principles it was pledged to respect and avow; in head- 
on collision with laws of supply and demand, unyielding as the 
laws of gravitation; are planning and proclaiming courses of 
action that go so far beyond mere paternalism in government, 
beyond the mere projection of government into private busi- 
ness, that the air is becoming odorous of Bolshevism. 

I have said that my bill responds to a rising tide of public 
opinion adverse to the Federal Farm Board and all its works. 





| In substantiation of this I might, of course, cite the expressions 











of the United States Chamber of Commerce and of other busi- 
ness and industrial organizations, the country wide and the 
country over. I ceuld irrefutably establish my case out of the 
correspondence that has Leen coming to my office in recent 
weeks—letters from owners and farm operators, as well as those 
engaged in other lines of industry. I have not the slightest 
doubt that this is confirmed in the correspondence of many of 
you who are listening to me. I shall, however, content myself 
with one memorial that has come into my hands. It is a 
memorial and an appeal to the Congress from an organization 
with a membership comprising the industrial activities and 
business interests of a connty in a foremost cotton section of the 


I read it, adopt it, and indorse the language 
of it: 


Whereas it is the sense and belief of this body that the agricultural 
marketing act, and especially as said act is sought to be interpreted and 
carried out by the Federal Farm Board, is creating a crisis in the 
economic welfare of this country in defiance of the inexorable laws of 
supply and demand, and is destructive of those benefits that are re- 
sultant from competitive markets and independent and private enter- 
prise, and that the effect of said act and the operations of the Federal 
Farm Board are repugnant to the fundamental economic principles on 
which the prosperity of the country has been built and has flourished in 
the past; and 

That the operations of the said board to date have deranged values 
and lowered prices, for agricultural products mainly, to average levels 
unprecented during the past several years, and have practically destroyed 
the confidence of men in all lines of business and have destroyed the 
safeguards that ordinarily have protected private endeavor and private 
enterprise ; and 

That the effect of said act and its operations of the said board will 
be more destructive in the future, and conducive to general demoraliza- 
tion in economic conditions; and 

That the said act catapults our National Government into the field 
of private enterprise and endeavor and in competition with private 
enverprise and endeavor, all of which is without merit, justification, or 
necessity ; and 

That the said Farm Board has, through its members, time and again 
admitted unqualifiedly that the farmers in particular must help them- 
selves; that the said board can not help said farmers unless the latter 
reduce acreages and so conduct the agricultural pursuits, as it were, 
and in the true sense of the meaning of the admission of the said 
board, in accordance and consistent with the inexorable laws of supply 
and demand that necessarily measure the economic welfare of individ- 
uals and nations, and thereby admitting the futility of the promises 
upon which the act and said board were createa; and 

Whereas this body repudiates any and every attempt on the part of 
the National and State legislative bodies tending to involve, or involving 
our Nation, as a government on a competitive basis in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise and aligning itself competitively against private enter- 
prise and capital: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Navasota and Grimes County Chamber of Com- 
merce condemn, and does hereby condemn, the Federal Farm Board and 
asks that the agricultural marketing act be repealed forthwith. 


Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman state again what document 
it is from which he has just read? 

Mr. ELLIS. This is a resolution from the Navasota and 
Grimes County Chamber of Commerce, a county in the Cotton 
Belt of Texas. 

This is the echo from the cotton-producing industry. We 
shall presently hear quite formally from the producers of live- 
stock and the producers of wheat and other grains of the 
great Central West. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored in my remarks to-day to 
exercise a commendable self-repression. I shall proceed no fur- 
ther except to appeal to my colleagues to give heed to the 
reactions to the bureaucratic experimentations in American in- 
dustry which we have set in motion. I appeal to a sober second 
thought. I shall anticipate greater hospitality to my proposal 
when we shall convene for the short session in December. 
[ Applause. ] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNers]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


ought to be of great consideration and of great concern. 

I do not suppose anybody questions the fact that at this 
moment, economically and industrially, we are walking on the 
edge of a precipice. 
sense does not know that fact. The only question is whether 
or not we can avoid the thing that impends. 


the moment, in less than a month this country will be in the 
grip of one of the greatest panics we have ever had in our 
economic history. The question that confronts the American 
people is whether or not that thing can be avoided. 

Repeatedly we have had assurances from the President that 
all is well; that recovery is just ahead; that everything is all 
right; we were told that as soon as we could get through the 
farm-relief measure, things would be all right. They did not 
come all right. 
no critical spirit. We were assured that as soon as the tariff 
bill was acted upon everything would be all right, and the day 
after the tariff bill was signed Wall Street was in a panic, and 
some of the grains reached the lowest point which they had 
reached since 1914. Cotton was lower than for a long time, 
and livestock prices tumbied. 

I hope every Member of the House will appreciate the fact 
that these statements are made, not in any criticism of the 
party in power, except from the standpoint of the responsibility 
which it owes to the country, nor in criticism of the President, 
save as he too must face responsibility. When we stand upon 
the brink of an economic and, financial precipice such as we Dem- 


ocrats and Republicans stand upon to-day, there is no time to | 


play partisan politics. There is no time for Members on the 
Republican side to try to spare their party; there is no time for 
Members on the Democratic side to try to get political advantage 
of that situation. It is of too vital importance to our people. 
At this moment we stand upon a precipice. We are about to 
adjourn Congress with the Nation threatened with one of the 
greatest economic and financial panics in its history. The situa- 
tion is not very different from what it was in 1921. I address 
myself especially to you Members who come from the cities. We 
can learn something from the past. History is valuable. 

In 1921 the purchasing power and debt-paying power of the 
xreat agricultural sections of this country was paralyzed, par- 
ticularly was that true of the cotton section. That paralysis 
was extending to the industrial centers. As a people we 
arose to the challenge of that emergency; we became states- 
men in the face of that crisis, and undertook to deal with 
it. We did not run from it. We realized in the face of 
that crisis that we were exactly as a people who live behind 
a common levee. The levee had broken in front of agriculture, 
and the water was sweeping around behind and putting out 
the fires in the factories of the industrial cities. Like intelli- 
gent men we met in conference to consider that situation. I 
challenge you on the Republican side and you on the Democratic 
side to meet the emergency if it can be done. This situation 
which confronts your country and my country demands that 
those who love this country and who are statesmen, who want 
to do the best they can, should not adjourn this Congress until 
the limit of human effort has been reached to free our people 
from the economic paralysis which threatens to extend through 
the whole system. 

I am going to make a suggestion to you. I suppose nobody 
questions that this difficulty began with agriculture. The Presi- 
dent recognized that fact. A special session of Congress was 
called to deal with the agricultural situation. That is where 
the difficulty began. Like physicians, you prescribed a remedy. 

I want to repeat, I hope you understand I am not at this 
moment trying to criticize the Republicans or to commend the 
Democrats. The situation is too serious for that. 
the agricultural bill, and the patient did not respond. You 
enacted the tariff bill, and the patient did not respond. Now, a 
good doctor in that sort of a situation, having prescribed for a 
patient, if the patient does not respond, does not pack up his 
bags and go home and leave the patient to die or to get well. I 
know we are all tired. We want to get home. The remedy pro- 
vided has not proven efficacious. In all respect, I am making 
to you this suggestion. 

I make it to you Members who represent industrial cities. 
The benefits given to agriculture are like a rain upon a water- 
shed. The agriculturist expends the least amount of money of 
any other class of people for what you call amusements. 


Mr. Chairman and members of | 
the committee, I want to direct your attention to a matter that | 


I do not suppose anybody who has any | 


If we continue a | 
little longer the economical, industrial, and financial trend of 


I want you to understand that I say this in | 
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| give to the producers in the cities. 
The | 
man on the farm buys the things which are made in the factories. | proceed not according to the details of that plan. 
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~ 
We have plenty of money in this country. It is the lack of cir- 
culation. It is the paralysis that settles down upon the country. 
The people in my country have cotton they can not sell, yet 
the people in your cities are not provided with a sufficient ward- 
robe. The people in the great Wheat Belt of this country are 
being smothered with a surplus of grain, yet there are hungry 
men and children walking the streets of your cities. There are 
houses unpainted on the farms, barns needed, and painters and 
carpenters in the bread line. 

Now, this is my suggestion; before this Congress adjourns 
and we have time to do it—we ought to give back to the agri- 
cultural producers of this country a part of what thi vern 
ment compels them to pay in the way of the bounty which is 
given to industry. They will take that money and the 
wheels of your idle factories. That would be just common, or 
dinary justice and common, ordinary honesty on the part of a 
great Government, and common sense, too. I do not raise the 
question now as to the soundness of the protective-tariff system, 
but nobody on either side of this aisle will question that the 
protective tariff is a bounty. The Government says to a part 
of its citizens—I hope you Members living in cities where you 
have factories that are idle, will do me the courtesy of candidly 
considering, and do your people the justice of meeting, the situ 
ation fairly. Let us forget the we have heretofore 
taken. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes 

Mr. WOOD. We are all much interested in the remarks 
the gentleman, but if the scheme the gentleman sug: 
adopted, how would he distribute this bounty, and where 
he get the money with which to distribute it? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course—you 
must get it by taxation. There is 
body trying to dodge that. That is a fact. 

Mr. WOOD. Admitting that is true, and it is true that that 
is the only way it could be done, would the gentleman absolve 
the agricultural sections from that taxation and put it upon 
industry? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. You could not do that. You could 
not absolve anybody, and nobody is going to escape the conse 
quences of this thing which is taking place now either. It is a 
common menace, a Common concern, and everybody would be 
willing to help. 

Mr. WOOD. Then, admitting that there coald be some 
scheme adopted whereby a taxation process could be used to 
raise the money, how would the gentleman equitably distribute 
it among the agriculturists of the country? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will undertake to answer th 
gentleman’s question, but may I go back just a little bit to give 
the picture? First, is this thing just? That is first. The Fed 
eral Government says now to a part of its citizens, it says 
those protected by the benefits of the protective-tariff system, 
“We are going to give you a bounty.” Does anybody challenge 
that statement? Nobody challenges it, and no intelligent person 
will challenge it. The Federal Government says, “I am going 
to help you out on the prices you get for your stuff; I am going 
to give you a bounty.” They stand over on the right-hand side, 
and the producers of exportable agricultural surpluses—and 
there is where your trouble is now; there is where this paralysis 
started; the producers of exportable surpluses, like grain, cot 
ton, and some of the other commodities, stand on the left-hand 
side, and the Government says to them—it says it now—*“ I! 
not going to give you a cent.” That is a fact. If anybody 
challenges that statement I yield. Nobody wil! challenge it 
That is what the Government says to those of its citizens who 
stand on the left-hand side, these producers of exportable sur 
pluses, “I am not going to give you anything, but I am going 
to make you pay a bounty to my citizens on the right-hand 
side.” That is a fact. 

Now, what I propose is this: To the distinguished gentleman 
who interrupted me, for whom I not only have affection but 
high regard, may I say that in a situation like this, when agri 
culture is on its back, when it is paralyzed, when every student 
of existing conditions knows that is where the trouble began, 
when everybody knows that if you ean start circulation, if you 
can revive the debt-paying and purchasing power of agriculture 
you can open up your factories—I say that in a situation like 
that the Government—and I will give you my plan, not exactly 


Crt 


start 


posit ions 


of 
were 
would 


ests 


know 
ho 


and I 
of any 


use 


to 


uni 


in the nature of a debenture but something like it; I will not 
have time to go into the details of it, but that gives you a 


general picture; let these producers of exportable surpluses, 
according to the volume of their exports, be given back by this 
Government a part of what this Government compels them to 
For the purpose of this 
consideration let us call it the debenture plan, though I would 
That is jus- 
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tice. That is common sense. That would not be to the preju- 
dice of the cities. I live in a big city: my agricultural vote is 
relatively negligible, but I know that agriculture is to my city 
what the root is to the tree; | know that is where the =p | 
comes from: I know that this thing which is paralyzing the 
industries of our cities, gentlemen, is due to the fact that the 
people in my country districts and in the great wheat fields of | 
this country can not buy farm implements; they can not buy } 
clothing; they cun not buy the things you people produce. Now, | 
Iam not appealing for my people alone, but I say give back to | 
my people that which the Government compels my people to | 
vive to you und we will buy your commodities, we will take 


your idle men off the streets, we will abolish your soup kitchens, 
we will start industry; but if you do not do it, we may 
the precipice and you will go over with us. 

This is a serious hour, gentlemen, in my Nation's economic 
and industrial history. The idea of this Congress adjourning 
turning its back upon a challenge like this and going 
leaving this country standing upon such a precipice, 
an inexcusable if not cowardly fleeing in the 
national danger. May God grant we can turn 
there, 
‘HLAIRMAN. 


go over 


home, | 
would be | 
face of a great 
back. We are 
almost 

The ¢ 
expired 
Mr. WOOD. 
n from New 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
Mr. Chairman, 
York [Mr. Fis]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and members 
on June 9 the press section of the War 
statement, part of which is as follows: 

én discussing the West Point 
remarked that he had read that 
York stated that 
Stat Military Ax 


l’oint players were 


I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 


of the committee, 
Department issued a 


situation the Secretary [of 
Representative HAMILTON Fisn, of New 
of the players of the United 
athletes, and also that the West 


War] | 


had about 50 per cent 


ademy were college 


Ww subsidized 


On June 12 1 wrote the Secretary of War as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1930 


Hon IIURLEY, 

War, Washington, 
SecRETARY: I 
Monday 

a 
and that 
{ certainly 


Parnick J 
Secretary of 

Dean Mr 
Evening Star o 
that 


su 


D. C. 
astonished 
afternoon, June 
that I had stated that 

you had added that such 
do not desire 


was to read in the Washington 
9, a statement to the effect | 
West Point players were 
a statement was untrue. 
personal controversy with you 
I do not believe that any West 
and have even intimated that 


Point. 


n 
you had ren 
middize d, 
to have 
I never made. 
Point players have been subsidized, 
y at West 
If are quoted correctly by the 
l'vint players were subsidized, 
as Representative in Congress from 
firm believer of the traditions 
I take this opportunity 
you may designate if you will furnish any 
man of the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
a single of the whether Republican or Demo- | 
which would prove that I had stated that West Point players were | 
subsidized. I deny emphatically that I ever made 
ment, either directly or indirectly, even intimated it. 
I did state that four out the last six 
oint resigned shortly after graduation. I 
stigation, that I understated the case, 
from West Point have resigned in the 
the four years minimum, and in most 
at all to the Government of the 
education, training, 
West Point, 
As regards the pe 
who 


any 
over a statement which 
never 
such conditions existed 
you press, in that I charged that West 
it is most unfair to me in my capacity | 
the W Point district, and as a 
and efficiency the Military Academy. 
$100 to any charity that 


to the acting chair- 


st 
ot 
to offer to subscribe 


evidence 


or to member committee, 
erat 
most such a stlate- 
or 


of football captains at West 
find, after further 
and that six football captains | 
last nine years without 
cases with practically 
United State 
maintenance, pay 


now 
inve 
serving 
no service 
which provided for their 
while they were cadets at | 


and 


reentage 
r 
to send me 
football on the 
former college 


of football players who were on West Point | 
players, I am asking the Adjutant 
number of the cadets who received their 
five teams and what percentage of them 


teams wer forme college 
the 
last 


players. 


General's office 
“A’s' 
were 


for 
Assuring you of my 
they can judge the 
rules at West Point 
ing football, I am 

Sincerely 


cooperation in 
merits of the 
which has kept 


the 
controversy 
the 


presenting facts to the public 
as to the eligibility 


academies from play- 


S90 


service 


yours, 


HAMILTON Fisu, Jr. 


As the Representative in Congress from the district in which 
West Point is located, I am, of course, not inclined to get into 
uny unnecessary controversy in regard to the Military Academy, 
of which I am a firm believer and supporter. As a lover of the 
American game of football and desirous of maintaining the 





high amateur standing and glorious traditions of football that 
have existed in the past at West Point, I feel compelled to 
oppose any efforts to weaken the amateur spirit and status of 


,| on the 1926 team at West Point, 


| the West Point teams that start the Notre Dame game, 


| Notre Dame game, 
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football there. I was born at Garrison, opposite West Point, 
and have known about football at the Military Academy ever 
since I took an interest in the game; in fact, in 1910 and 1911 
I often went over to help coach the tackles. But I can not 
remain silent and permit the Secretary of War to issue a state- 
ment to the effect that I had alleged that West Point football 
players were subsidized, which has no foundation in fact or 
fancy. I also can not let go unchallenged the statement made 
by the Secretary of War and repeated in the House by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Firzeeratp] that 50 per cent of 
the players on some of the recent West Point football teams 
have been former college players. 

[I propose to place in the Recorp the names of the former 
college players that have played on some of the recent West 
Point teams, the colleges they played with, and the number 
of years they played on these college teams. You will see that 
instead of 50 per cent of the 
team being former college players, 62 per cent had played on 
college teams before entering the Military Academy. 

The report that was read into the Recorp a few 
known as the Drum report, 
West Point teams in the 
former college players. 

The public is entitled to the facts. They want the truth, 
and that part of the Drum report dealing with the percentage 


days ago, 
stated that only 21 per cent of the 
last Seven years were composed of 


| of former college players is utterly misleading, evasive, and is 
} an 


attempt to deceive the American public and whitewash the 
composition of West Point football teams made up largely of 
former college players, including many outstanding stars. 

The Drum report, although it does not state so in so many 
words, buses the 21 per cent of former college players, not on 
which 
is their big objective, or the men who received their A’s for 
football (say, approximately 20 men who might receive their 
A’s for playing on the team), but it includes the whole squad 
of 50 or more players, some of whom may only get in the early 
games when the West Point team runs up a big score and holds 
a commanding lead. Then they may put in their third teams 
and inexperienced reserves, but these are not the players I am 
talking about. I am talkiag about the boys who went to col- 
lege and played on the college elevens two or three years before 
they went to West Point. If you take the first Army eleven 
that started in some of the big games in recent years—the 
for instance—you will find over 70 per cent 
former college players. 

If you take merely the A players, those who receive their A 
for football, averaging about 20 players a year—and I suppose 
this is the proper way to do it—you will find that instead of 
being 21 per cent, as stated in the Drum report, that on some 
of these teams it runs as aigh as 62 per cent. 


I think this is sufficient answer to the statement of the 
Secretary of War, that none of these teams had 50 per cent 
of former college players. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. All of the universities of the first class 


have established what is called intercollegiate regulations pre- 
scribing the eligibility of those who may play upon university 
football teams. 


Does not the gentleman think that the United States Mili- 


tary Academy at West Point, which is classed as a university 
of the first class, because men who enter there must pass a 


rigid mental and physical examination equal to those of the 
college board, must have at least a high-school education, and 
in my judgment should have been in college one year in order 


| to stay there—does not the gentleman think that the United 


States Military Academy should conform to the intercollegiate 
regulations? 

Mr. FISH. In reply to the gentleman, after reading the 
Drum report, I am compelled to agree with him and trust that 
the President will see that it is done. 

Mr. BLANTON. Congress ought to compel them to do it. 
And Congress ought to compel them to resume athletic rela- 
tions with the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do not most of these complaints come from 
colleges who are unable to beat West Point? 

Mr. FISH. The Big Ten in the Middle West have agreed not 
to play West Point until it establishes the 3- "year eligibility rule 
except for games already scheduled. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Stanford University is able to play them, 
and they do not object to the rules. 

Mr. FISH. Harvard and Yale continue to play West Point 
because it is a big spectacle as the whole cadet corps accom- 
panies the team and the game is popular with the public. 
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Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If I understood the gentle- 
man correctly, he made the statement that the Secretary of 
War had g.ven out some information that was not exactly ac- 
curate. 1 want to respectfully call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the Secretary of War has recently been ill to 
the extent that he has been incapacitated from performing cer- 
tain duties in connection with his office, and this being true, it 
is reasonable to assume that he has had to depend upon others 
to furnish him detailed information. 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman made that statement. 
I hesitated to allude to it. 

Mr. MecCLINTIC of Oklahoma. This is not the first time 
that the Secretary of War has given out a statement which did 
not correspond with the records; however, I hope that the 
gentleman will remember the Secretary's illness and realize 
that he probably has relied upon certain individuals for infor- 
mation who were not competent or qualified to know the facts. 
I have been the beneficiary of one of his utterances which was 
in conflict with statements that have been published in prac- 
tically every daily paper in Oklahoma. In fact, his statement 
in this connection caused me quite a good deal of embarrass- 
ment, as he named another Member of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion as having had the longest service in the House, which was 
in conflict with statements I had frequently made in speeches 
giving my constituents credit for having made it possible for 
me to serve in the House of Representatives two years longer 
than any other sitting Member from Oklahoma. For the reason 
the Secretary of War was ill and had to depend upon others to 
give him this information, I hold no grudge against him, and 
[I hope that the gentleman from New York will feel disposed to 
excuse him in the same way that I have. 

Mr. FISH. I assure the gentleman that I have no grudge 
against the Secretary of War for being badly advised, and I 
probably would not have made any statement at all had it not 
been that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FrrzegerALp] put the 
Drum report in the Recorp, and made some statements based 
on that report which are utterly unfounded in fact and should 
be a warning to any Member of Congress to do his own investi- 
gating and not to depend for facts on a report a part of which 
is a lavish coat of white wash and seeks to cover up rather than 
reveal the facts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Recorp the names of the “A” players on the 1925, 1926, and 
1927 teams who played on college teams previous to entering 
West Point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman also put in the Recorp 
in that connection the total cost to the Government of educating 
and carrying through « West Point graduate four years? I 
think that would be interesting in connection with the gentle- 
man’s statement that so many quit as soon as they graduate. 
I understand that it costs about $20,000 to graduate a cadet. 

Mr. FISH. If I have time, I do not yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, I renew my unanimousconsent request to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp certain statistics 
und facts regarding the percentage of college players on West 
Point teams in recent years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. In 1927, when the Army beat Notre Dame 18 to 0, 
the Army starting line-up showed 7 former college men out of 11, 
or about 64 per cent. In order to show how important these col- 
lege men were to the West Point team I quote a statement from 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Spalding’s Intercollegiate Football Guide for 1927, which, after | 


giving the record of the West Point team for 1927, and that was 
one of the great years, states that among those who stood out 
particularly were Cagle, Daly, Harbold, Harding, Murrell, 
Schmidt, Strong, and Wilson. Of the eight players named seven 
were former college players, all with the exception of Harbold. 


1925 Weat Point football team 





College team played 


“A” players 








on Years Remarks 
Baxter, H. R........-- FE nn eoeakieealiieeted Total, 17 letter men; 1) col- 
a i SR See L sonnb ont idebbeue lege players. 65 per cent 
Daley, M. F.!......... Connecticut Agri- 3 college players, averaging 
cultural College. over 2 years’ experience 
Wal SH inthovetssees on Island Col- 1 on college first terms. 
Hammack, L. A.'.....| Virginia Polytech- 1 
nic Institute. 
Harbold, N. B_.._..... cael n BotiieRtonins sale 
Harding, N. B.1__....-. Davis and Elkins. _. 1 
Hewitt, O. N.'........| University of Pitts- 3 
burgh. 





1 College players. © 
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1925 Weat Point football team—Continued 


] | 
College team played 











| 
“A” players = | Years Remarks 
| 
Ember, C- B.9........ North Georgia Agri- | 3 
enltural College. | | 
Perry, G. W. Ro Bethel College | 1] 
| Reeder, R. P None } 
Saunders, L. V. G.! | University of South | 3 
Dakota 
Schmidt, E.G. | Grinnell College | 2) 
Seeman, L. E None | 
| Sprague, M. F.!__ University of Texas 3 
Trapnell, T. J. H None : 
Wilson, H. E.1_........| Penn State 3 
' 
1 College players. 
1926 Weat Point football team 
‘ ion 
“A” players College —— played | Years Remarks 
ET) . Td i wisinitnti None atiinbivaecaiod Total, 21 letter men; 13 col- 
Brentnell, S. R...... aac calla iinet lege player f2 per cent 
Cagle, C. K.!..... | Southwest Louisi 3 college players, averaging 
| ana Institute over 2 years’ experience on 
Dahl, C. A.'_._... } Allegheny j 3 college first teams. = 
?: * & ?==eaee | Connecticut Aggies 3 
Davison, G. HI...... None “ 
Elias, P.'....... Grand Island Col- | 1 
} lege | { 
Gilbreth, J. H_........| None--. salen spines | 
Hammack, L. A.! .| Virginia Polytechnic 19 
| Institute. | i 
| Harbold, N. B.......- | None ibeenadiil 
Harding, N. B.'... | Davis and Elkins. .- 1 
Hewit,, O. M.!________| Pittsburgh wi 3 
Meehan, A. W......-- | None | 
Murrell, J. H.t....- | Minnesota Univer- | 1 
j sity 
| Perry, G. W. Ro | Bethel College 1} 
Saunders, L. V. G.! University of South } 3 | 
Dakota | 
Schmidt, E.G. Grinnell -| 2) 
Seeman, L. E...-- None a diane 
Sprague, M. F.!___....| University of Texas-| 3 | 
Trapnell, T. J. H__.. None ateiedeidiliieienil 
Wilson, H. E.'_. | Penn State anil 3 


1 College players. 


In 1926 the Army's starting line-up in the game against Notre Dame 
was as follows: 

Harbold, left end; *Sprague, left tackle; *Schmidt, left guard; *Daly, 
center; *Hammack, right guard; *Saunders, right tackle; 
end; *Harding, quarter back; left half back; 
half back; *Murrell, full back. (*(>llege players.) 

Kighty-two percent of starting line-up former college players 

Substitutes in this game were: Davidson, Muse, 
*Perry, Brentnell, Meehan, Trapnell, Meehan, 
(*College players.) 

Sixty-two per cent of all players used in this game were former college 
players. 

It will be noted that all the 21 letter men of 1926 were used in 
this game, with the exception of *Elias and Gilbreth, and that *Lynch 
and Muse, who were not letter men, were used 


Born, right 


*Cagle, *Wilson, right 


*Lynch, 
*Hewitt, and 


Seeman, 
*Dahl. 


1927 Weat Point football team 





} | 
College team played | Years 














A” players en Remarks 
ge Tis Wen ceinicine dca SO ninae oe } Total, 19 letter men; 9 col- 
Brentnel!, 8. R = an ea: lege players. 47 per cent 
Cagle, C. K.1___.......} Southwestern Lou- | 3| college players, averaging 
isiana Institute | 2 years of college experi- 
By il ecarcasancmien Grand Island Col- 1| ence on first teams. 
lege | 
GuaGae, 3; Oi. cece None } 
T,. Ws Mhescghitennte — B chad 
Hammack, L. A.'._...| Virginia Polytech- 1 
nic Institute. } | 
Harbold, N. B_._.... None... ill slabs 
Hutchinson, R. C... Ava sn ati -| 
Meehan, A. W.....- _de 
Murrell, J. H.'_... | Minnesota Univer- 1} 
sity. 4 
TF oe De tienweganeen Iowa State. 2 | 
Pearson, H. E ; None : ! 
Perry, G. W. R.'__.._.| Bethel. _- il 1}/ 
Saunders, L. V. G.'....| South Dakota .| 3 | 
Seeman, L. E........- | None... one 
Sprague, M. F.!___.._.| University of Texas 3 
WEES Bch depen ebccien None hadith } 
Wilson, H. EB! Penn State 3} 





| College piayers. 

In 1928 the Army’s starting line-up against Notre Dame was as 
follows: Carlmark, *Sprague, *Hammack, Hall, *Humber, *Perry, Mes- 
singer, “Nave, O'Keefe, *Cagle, *Murrell. (*College players.) 
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the contest and the 


JUNE 19 


that they have displayed and 
developed. I congratulate their leaders and instructors; I 
congratulate the several departments of agriculture in the 
States and the State agricultural colleges and the United States 
of Agriculture. I hope this great movement of 


zeal 


| club work among our young people on the farms will spread 


Sixty-four per cent college players starting 
In the starting line-up of the Notre Dame games the percentages of | 
liege players on the West Point team are as follows: 
Per cent 
102) team : 2 - anche andbitiindeasaitiaiammtalas 82 
1927 team - — s “ cpcmeetinnpeiatids ate 
1902S team awome a 
Averngi acl nach aetea pncetbensinntmamaniiabeebindl 70 
Six of the nine captains of football teams resigned before serving the 
required four years; they were Glen C. Wilhide (1920), Wlademar F, 
Breidster (1922), Denis J. Mulligan (1925), Edgar W. Garbisch (1924), 


Mortimer E. Sprague (1928) 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WASON. I yield one minute 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. 
in this hall of legisiation about football by and 
among and between college boys I think it is nighly proper that 
I should call to the attention of the House the fact that there 
were in the galleries to-day about 160 young men and young 
women, about equally divided between the sexes, constituting 


and Christian K. Cagle (1929). 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


the gentleman from 


discussion 


the winners from 40 States in the work conducted under the | 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture, known as the 
ili Club. These boys and girls, after contesting in their several 


States in crop growing and in livestock production, have been 
selected as the winners, and one of the material rewards for 
such winning is a trip to Washington, their Nation’s Capital, 
und entertainment and instruction while here. These fine young 
people are now camped on the green of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Mall, and it is an inspiring sight to see them 
gathering for informal discussions, for inspirational lectures, 
and for music and singing, and to observe them going through 
the various departments and museums of the city, gathering 
information and stimulating ambition, to carry back to their 
several States, and thus to be of benefit to them for the rest 
of their lives and through them to their neighbors and friends 
with whom they shall be associated in life work. 


Without discounting in any rate the value of athletic exer- | 


cises, both intracollegiate and intercollegiate, I confess a greater 
interest in these boys and girls that have shown devotion to 


agriculture, upon Which the future greatness of the Nation | 
inust fundamentally rest. Not only is agriculture essential 
for life and clothing but the agricultural districts constitute 


the nursery for the production of their share of men and women 
who shall become leaders in church, in education, in science, in 
industry, in finance, and in governnrent. As to this wrangle 
and disputation that has been going on for several years be- 
tween the United States Military Academy and the United 
States Naval Academy about the discontinuance of their inter- 
collegiate games and their resumption, I think that the bill that 
I introduced several years ago to require the ages of midship- 
men at the United States Naval Academy to be the same as 
that for the United States Military Academy would solve the 
problem. If the ages for admission into these two Government- 
supported service schools were the same, then their previous 
school activities would be about the same, their physical and 
mental development would be about the same, and thus would 
be produced that equality which it is charged does not now 
exist. I recall for the information of the country that the 
Navy Department emphaticatly and energetically reported un- 
favorably upon my bill to change the law as to the ages for 
admission of midshipmen to the United States Naval Academy. 
Without the approval of the Navy authorities I found hope of 
favorable action by the committee to be slinr and consequently 
nothing could be done. If the Naval Academy authorities claim 
that they have been outclassed by previous athletic experience 
of the Military Academy teams, it is due to their opposition to 
my bill proposing to amend the law as above stated. 

But, personally, I think that whatever intercollegiate rules 
prevail as between such standard privately owned institutions 
as Harvard, Princeton, and Yale should be good enough for 
both the Government service schools, and if they are going to 
engage in athletic games our Government schools should con- 
form to the rules prescribed by civilian patrons of the sports. 

But, coming back to these boys and girls of the 4-H Clubs, I 
welcome them to their Nation’s Capital and to the galleries of 
the hall of the House of Representatives in their Nation's 
Capitol, and I believe that they carry with them back to their 
homes the good wishes and the Godspeed of all the Members 
of the House. We congratulate them upon their success as 
winners, and we congratulate the boys and girls back home 
who entered the contest and failed to win it. Though they 
failed to win the first prize of a nice trip, they are, neverthe- 
less, winners in the knowledge that they have received 








Mr. Chairman, in connection with so much | 


| 


| rate the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


| 





and that a genuine and intelligent love for agriculture will 
become universal among the young people reared on the farm. 
Though the farmers under existing conditions are in a state of 
depression, I can not believe that the people of this Nation 
will forever tolerate the adverse economical conditions that are 
encouraged by partial laws. On the contrary, I believe that 
the majority of our people, both in the country and in the city, 
will come to realize that the people on the farms must have ua 
higher reward for the labor that they perform, and that harm: 
ful legislation will be repealed and that favorable legislation 
will be enacted. 

I want to see the boys and girls in all the clubs conducted by 
the various extension services of the Department of Agriculture 
have a pride in their work and hold up their heads both literally 
and metaphorically, as persons of prime importance in our 
civilization. I hope that when the winners in the 4-H clubs 
come to Washington next year, if Congress be then in session, 


| that they will form on the central front steps of the Capitol 


and that all Members of both the House and Senate that desire 
to congratulate them may go in person and shake hands with 
them, and that some enterprising photographer will make a 
photograph of this group with the great Capitol and its dome in 
the background, thus symbolizing how these young people are 
representative of the strength and glory of the Nation. 

Mr. WASON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABer]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, George Washington is the most 
revered character in American history. [Applause.] The Na- 
tion undoubtedly owes more to him than to any other of its 
citizens. He typifies strength, courage, patriotism, and sound 
judgment. The Nation has very properly decided to commemo- 
That celebra- 
tion should be in keeping with the man it seeks to honor. It 
should be dignified. It should take account of the great his- 
torical events in which Washington participated, and it should 


| seek to bring home in an elevating way to the people of this 


country the great character they are seeking to commemorate. 

My attention has been called to some of the methods of ad- 
vertising for this event which are being indulged in. The tire 
covers which have been sent around to Members of Congress 


| with the idea of advertising the bicentennial are of the type of 


advertising which would shame a 1-ring circus and not at all 
the type that one likes to think of in connection with the 
George Washington Bicentennial. 

I hope that the committee in charge will so limit its expendi- 
tures in the future as to permit value to come to the people of 
America from this celebration and avoid allowing it to degen- 
erate into buffoonery. This should be a solemn ceremony and 
not a hippodrome. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has not yet 
identified his exhibit. 

Mr. TABER. That is the tire cover. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Whose picture is that on the 
cover supposed to be? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. It may be supposed to be that 
of George Washington. It is awful, whoever it is. 

Mr. MICHENER. Where did the gentleman get it? 

Mr. TABER. It was sent to me by the committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. What committee? 

Mr. TABER. The committee that has charge of this centen- 
nial exposition. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. I was downstairs and heard that the gentleman 
was talking about the tire cover. I do not know what the 
gentleman said about it, but from the last answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan, I conclude that the 
gentleman says that this has been issued by the Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr. TABER. That is what I understood. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman want to get it right for the 
Recorp? It was not issued by the Centennial Commission, 
but it is issued by a firm out West, who made the tire covers 
and asked the commission if it could use some of them. The 
commission sent out letters to the Members of the House, 
and I guess we have received requests from about 50 per cent 
of all of the Members asking for a tire cover. One Member 
on the floor to-day asked if he could have a dozen of these 
tire covers, so as to take them home through his State and 
advertise the bicentennial. I would like to have the gentleman 
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ask me any question as to these tire covers, the Bicentennial } 
Commission, or what the Bicentennial Commission is doing, to 
which the gentleman objects. 

Mr. TABER. I do not think from the gentleman's statement, | 
there is any question but that the commission is responsible for 
the issuance of these tire covers to the Members of Congress. 
I do not think that tire cover is a desirable type of advertising. | 
I do not think it tends to lend dignity to the occasion, nor do | 


I think it is the proper way to advertise the George Washington | 


Bicentennial Celebration. 

Mr. BLOOM. 
a tire cover like that? 

Mr. TABER. The commission can not, but the commission 
can get along without putting the stamp of its approval upon 
such a thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. 


The time of the gentleman from New 


I ask the gentleman to yield the gentleman 


from New York three minutes more. 
I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 


Mr. WASON. 
from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman is correct in his thought with 
reference to these tire covers, and the majority of the Members 
of the Congress think that well of it, and want them, and want 
to know where they can buy them, and the commission sends 
out letters saying that we can get them for them, why should 
the gentleman blame the commission or say anything against 
what we are doing? The Members of Congress want to have 
the tire covers. 

Mr. TABER. The gentlemen of the House who requested the 
tire covers of the firm or the commission did not know what 
the tire cover was or what it would look like. The commission 
did. 

Mr. BLOOM. We have them in our office and we show them 
to the Members. They are paraded through the streets. The 
local commission and every other commission that this has been 
sent to. every local commission, thinks it is a great idea. Does 
the gentleman believe that the Federal commission can take 
their ideas or objections from one or all of the Members and 
run this bicentennial celebration according to the ideas of the 
different Members? 

Mr. TABER. I decline to yield further because I have not 
time to answer the question. I shall answer the question as far 
as the gentleman has gone. 
proceed with the promotion of a scheme for this kind of a cen- 
tennial without permitting such things as this. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from New York in- 


selling these tire covers or giving them away, and if they add 
any other advertisement of their own to the tire cover. 

Mr. TABER. I am not talking alout the concern out west. 
I don’t care anything about them. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLoom]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am really obligated to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] for bringing up this question of the tire covers, and I 
would be very thankful to any Member of Congress if he would 
at any time ask me any questions as to what the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission or the associate directors are 
doing. We might make mistakes, but we are advertising in 
every possible way and through all our radio broadcasting 
speeches that we are welcoming suggestions from any part of 
the United States as to what manner and how the celebration 
can be conducted in a fitting manner. 

These tire covers were brought to the attention of the associ- 
ate directors when we were first appointed. I said to a gentle- 
man who inquired of me about the matter that we had no 
authority to do anything with reference to these tire covers, but 
I thought it would be a good idea. We wrote to each Member 
and the replies came in. I think 60 per cent of the Members 
have asked for them. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Some of them have made requests, I under- 
stand. They assumed, no doubt, that it would be something to 
help the anniversary—a part of the program of the commission? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is true. 

Mr. DOWELL. But can the gentleman assume from the fact 
that the commission has sent out to the Members something 
which some of them have made requests for, that they approve 
of them? They have assumed, no doubt, that if this has been 
programmed by the gentleman’s commission it is something for 
the purpose of helping the anniversary? 


| concerning the tire covers 


Hiow are we going to stop anyone from issuing | 


1 do think that the commission can | 
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Mr. BLOOM. 
Mr. DOWELL. 


an 
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Yes. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 
But is it true that the gentleman can assume 


| from that that the membership has approved such a program ? 


Mr. BLOOM. Not one Member has sent a letter containing 
one word of disapproval, either to Colonel Grant or to myself, 
We are trying to do the best we 
can, and if any Member of this House or person throughout the 
United States finds something wrong or has any objection to 
what we are doing, why does not he write to us? No one has 
written a letter disapproving this thing, because as soon as I 


would have received a letter where some one who said, “I do 


| not think this is a dignified way of conducting the celebration,’ 


I might have stopped it. 

Answering the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taner], I will 
say that these tire covers are made by a firm in Cleveland, 
Ohio. We have nothing to do with those tire covers. They 
would have gotten them out if we had not accepted or if you 
gentlemen had not asked us for any. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the commission any jurisdiction over 
the letters sent out? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR 
minutes more. 

Mr. BLOOM. Did the gentleman from Nebraska ask why we 
did send out letters? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not this something that the members 
of the commission knew nothing about? 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer that. We sent 
cause we thought it would be a good thing. ‘This is the first 
time I have heard of its not being dignified. We sent the letters 
out, and when the Members suggested one or two or three of 
these tire covers—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has 
gestions? 

Mr. BLOOM. I think this is a dignified thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was the expense incident to writing these 
letters to the Members borne by the commission? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
York has again expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, may I have one more minute? 

Mr. WASON. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a state- 
ment here. I would like to have sufficient time to answer these 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


of Colorado, I 


yield to the gentleman two 


out letters be- 


the commission approved those 


sug- 


from New 


| questions, so as to clear up this matter right here and now with 
quire of his colleague from New York if this western firm is | 


reference to the advertising. 
Mr. SNELL. That is out of order. 
Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 


Mr. CULKIN. [| would ask the gentleman from New York 


| whether it is not a fact that the popular conception of George 


Washington is the Stuart portrait, or the Houdon mask or 
statue, and is not this likeness on the tire cover rather in the 


| nature of a caricature? 


Mr. BLOOM. No. This is taken from the unfinished 
ture by Stuart, the one that you are speaking of. 

Mr. CULKIN. It certainly is not finished on the tire cover. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottins]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my attention was called some time ago to the specifications for 
furniture to equip officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters for the Army. Immediately after looking over these 
specifications, which largely excluded native American woods, 
I took up the matter with the War Department and asked 
the reason why they were declining to use American woods and 
were using almost entirely African and Honduras mabogany. 

I received from the War Department a letter which gave 
me very little information, which is as follows: 


pic 


May 27, 1930 
Hon. Ross A. COLLINS, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deam Me. CoLitins: Referring to your telephonic inquiry of May 12, 
1930, regarding the advertisement for 5,000 mahogany desks, it is found 
upon investigation that the Quartermaster General has recently adver- 
tised for bids on furniture for officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, of standard War Department design and specification, which 
include approximately 500 desks. 

The specifications for some items of furniture call for mahogany tops 
with veneered frouts and sides, Upon inquiry, it is found that ft is not 
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that wood on the less exposed parts and mahogany or other similar wood 


It is estimated that the cost of a desk made according to 
War Department specifi f gumwood or mahogany would be prac- 


for the tops 


ations ol! 


tically the same rhe latter wood, however, from Army experience, is 
the more desirable 
Specifications for much of the furniture to be purchased require the 


use of native woods throughout. It is estimated that 70 per cent of 
the wood used in the manufacture of the furniture now on order will be 
native 
Sincerely yours, 
Patrick J. Hurtry, Secretary of War. 

A reading of the specifications will show that African and 
Honduras mahogany is used almost entirely. 

House bill 7955, covering appropriations for the  mili- 


tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1931, provides for “the purchase 
and repair of furniture for quarters for officers, warrant officers, 
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usual commercial practice to make desks of solid gumwood but to use | 


and noncommissioned officers” under the item “ Barracks and 
quarters and other buildings and utilities,” shown on pages 25, | 
26, and 27. } 


In the bill for 1931 $826,400 for the purchase and repair of 
such furniture is provided. During the 1929 fiscal year $328,862 





was expended, and during the 1930 fiscal year $326,400 was | 
expended for such furniture. 
SPECIFICATION ITEMS DETAILED 


The general specification covering the wood to be used states: 


(1) All mahogany shall be what is known as African mahogany 
(Khaya Spp.) “ firsts,” and where used in parts subject to strain will be | 
straight grain, free from all defects. All chair legs, and arm posts and 
parts especially subject to strain shall be made of straight-grain Hon- 


duras hard mahogany (Swietnia macrophylia) or straight-grain Cuban 


mahogany 

(2) All birch shall be what is known as red birch “ firsts,” 

(3) All maple shall be what is known as hard white maple “ firsts,” 
free from all defects 


Following are outlined the specifications for the materials to 
be used in the exposed and visible portions of the various items 
of furniture which were purchased 
during the present year: 


FOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Side chair: Material to be African and Honduras mahogany. 


Side chair, tropical: Same as above. 


Armchair: Same as side chair 
Armchair, tropical: Same as above. 
Chiffonier: Material to be African mahogany. Drawer fronts faced 


with crotch mahogany Tops to be solid and panels to be 5-ply, not less 


than 


three-fourths inch thick, with fancy straight-grain mahogany 
housed onto legs and secured to division frames and legs. Drawer 
sides and backs to be made of African mahogany and cut from five- 


eighths-inch stock Drawer bottoms to be 3-ply, one-fourth 
with face veneer of mahogany. 
inch 


inch thick, 
Drawer fronts to be 5-ply, three-fourths- 
veneer on poplar cores, cross-banded with mahogany veneer, and 
faced on front with crotch mahogany and on inside with plain mahogany. 


Chiffonier, tropical: Same as above, except drawer fronts and end 
panels will be solid. 
Bureau: Material and construction be same as specifications for 


chiffonier and in all respects to strictly match chiffonier. 
Bureau, tropical 
will be solid 


Same as above, except drawer fronts and end panels 


Mirror for bureau: Frames to be solid African mahogany. 
sawed ornamental top and bottom to 
thick, faced with crotch mahogany on both sides. 

Mirror for tropical: Same as above, except ornamental top 
bottom will be solid. 
table: Material, African and Honduras mahogany. Outside 
back of case to be 5-ply veneer, three-fourths inch thick, faced with 
straight-grain mahogany, both sides. Panels in knee space to be 5-ply 
veneer, three-fourths inch thick, faced with mahogany on exposed side. 
table, tropical: Same above, except drawer fronts and 
panels and back ef case will be solid. 

Mirror for table: Material for frames, 
Bottom rails veneer faced with crotch 
straight-grain with two crotch 
molding 

Mirror for table, tropical: Same as above, except bottom 
rail to be solid and overlay omitted from top rail 

Dressing table bench: Material to be 
any. Top to solid. Rails to be 2! 
three-eighths inch thick crotch veneer face. 

Dressing table bench, tropical: Same as above, except rails will be 
solid straight-grain mahogany. 

Desk: Material to be African mahogany. 
banded four sides. 


The band- 
be plywood five-sixteenths inch 
bureau, 
and 


Dressing 


Dressing as 


dressing African 
mahogany. 
mahogany 


mahogany. 
Top rails 
overlays and 


5-ply 
mahogany 


dressing 


African and Honduras mahog- 


be inches wide bandsawn and 


Selid top 144 inches thick, 
Drawer fronts 5-ply and faced with crotch mahogany. 





| 





by the War Department | 
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Desk, tropical: Same as above, except drawer fronts and panels solid. 
Side table: Material to be African mahogany with crotch mahogany 
on four aprons. Corner posts of straight-grain mahogany. 
Side table, tropical: Same as above, except top and aprons will be 
solid straight grain. 





Dining table: Material to be African mahogany. Solid top to be 
Straight-grain mahogany, 1 inch thick, 4 feet 6 inches long by 3 
feet 8 inches wide when closed; to extend to 10 feet long, height 


30 inches. To have six 11-inch solid leaves. Crotch mahogany aprons 
with straight-grain corner posts. To have center pedestal of straight- 
grain mahogany, the edges of which are chamfered. 

Dining table, tropical: Same as above, except apron will be solid 
straight-grain mahogany. 

Sideboard: Material to be African mahogany. Solid top 1,y inches 
thick and end panels 5-ply veneer three-quarters inch thick to be straight- 
grain mahogany. To have crotch mahogany drawer front and center 
panel of doors. Drawer sides and backs made of African mahogany. 
Bottom to be 3-ply one-quarter inch maple veneer. 

Sideboard, tropical: Same as above, except drawer 
fronts and panels will be solid straight-grain mahogany, 

Kitchen table: Material to be hard maple or birch. 
solid hard maple made from 1-inch stock. 


and cupboard 
Top to be of 


FOR NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ 

Bureau with mirror: Material to be birch, 
birch veneer. Mirror to be of birch. 

Chiffonier: Material and construction to be the same as specified for 
bureau. 

Side chair: Material to be birch. 

Side chair, tropical: Same as above. 

Armchair: Same as side chair, except size of posts. 

Armchair, tropical: Same as above. 

Table: Material to be birch. Top to be solid 1-inch thick. 


QUARTERS 
End panels to be 3-ply 


It is understood that this furniture purchase constitutes the 
largest single order placed by any organization, publie or pri- 
vate, during the present year. Of the furniture described above, 
approximately 90 per cent is purchased for officers’ quarters in 
which African or Honduras mahogany is specified for all ex- 
posed parts, drawer sides, and the faces of drawer bottoms 
and backs. 

Inguiries as to the reasons for specifying foreign woods for 
this furniture, with little or no consideration given to domestic 
furniture woods, developed the following explanation: Over 20 
years ago, in 1908 or 1909, the War Department purchased a 
large quantity of mahogany furniture for officers’ quarters at 
the various military posts. Up until recently little additional 
furniture has been purchased. During the last—1929—fiscal 
year $328,862 was expended, and during the present—1930—fiscal 
year $326,400 was expended for new furniture and for furniture 
to replace original furniture which, after 20 years of service, 
had been broken or otherwise damaged and rendered unfit for 
use. In order to match the original pieces the War Department 
has specified African and Honduras mahogany. 

The exclusion of domestic furniture wood from consideration 
for use in this furniture represents the loss of a market for a 
very considerable quantity of native or domestic lumber which 
could and should be used. 


DOMESTIC FURNITURE WOODS——-THEIR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


If we did not have in the United States domestic woods which 
are used successfully and are as suitable as the foreign woods 
which are specified, there might be some logical reason for dis- 
regarding almost entirely our native woods. When, however, as 
is actually the case, we have in the United States a number of 
furniture woods which, from the standpoint of appearance, fin- 
ish, quality, strength, durability, and design, are as suitable or 
superior to African mahogany, the question immediately arises 
as to why these native woods are not being given their due con- 
sideration. Among these native woods are birch, gum, maple, 
oak, and black walnut. 

The following tabulation shows the production of these several 
woods by States during 1927, the figures being taken from the 
publication of the Bureau of the Census entitled “Census of 
Manufactures, 1927—The Principal Lumber Industries ” : 





Birch 

State: Feet board measure 
TRO inserted astone pital ttn ling tia tae - 164, 218, 000 
pO A rrr 73, 759, 000 
Maine... nace ccncconccnnnsaesccecessecece-os 28, 721. 000 
New York... ...........+ 2. no enc cae es scescece 18, 376, 000 
Vermont... . 22.00 ctstontocessocs 12, 802, 000 
New Hampshire .....-......-..-~—.--~----.--< = 9, 238, ov 
West VilGINIE. <n ester deacon ste 7, 007, 000 
Pennsylvania_.._.....-..-...-.-..--+--- ee 3, 910, 000 
PeOnekIet.. « ctiscnndnnnccescuses 3, 237, 000 
North Carolina 3, 061, 000 
Other States _..---.....-----~--------~----.--- 7, 459, 000 
Total.......cccness Sdeowweconnene a 326, 788, 000 
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1930 


Feet board measure 
262, 027, 000 
196, 561, 000 


State: 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Alabama_-_-_- 
OO 
South Carolina __- 
‘Tennessee __- 
Georgia ; 
North Carolina 
Virginia ..- 
Other States —. 


, 000 
, 000 
3, OOO 


$43, 000 
2, OOO 
, OOO 


Total 2, 000 


State: 
Michigan 
Wisconsin —atneptnenetin 
West Virginia 
Pennsylvania___-~- 
New York 
Indiana 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
Vermont___ 

DIRGRENG cnn ecm queneneweenaceeceneseerenees 
Other States 


, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
53, 000 


, OOO 


Total 744, 000, 


State: 
Arkansas 
Tennessee__-_-_-. . 
ea 
. 28.) ee 
Mississippi 
Virginia 
Kentucky 


255, 861, 
248, 990, 
218, 794, 
179, 138, 
147, 942, 
113, 325, 
109, 189, 
103, 788, 
98, 504, 


000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


PERRTS anacwene 000 


‘Texas _.~- 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina 
Indiana 

Ohio 

Georgia _ 
Other States —_ 


5, OOO 

, 000 

, 060 

- 000 

, 337, 000 
125, 116, 000 


Total 2, 013, 053, 000 


State : 
lowa 
Kansas 
Ohio —_ 
Indiana_ 
Missouri_ 
Illinois 
Kentucky — 
Other States 


Feet board measure 
13, 857, 000 


13, 144, 000 
11, 470, 000 


6, 137, 000 
4, 199, 000 
4, 823, 000 


65, 000, 000 

Below is shown the consumption of these woods for furniture 
during 1928, as determined by a survey recently made by the 
Forest Service of the United States Department of Agriculture: 


Wood: Feet board measure 


000 


, 000 | 


, 000 


>, VLU 
Black walnut —_ 


Mahogany (Mexican, Honduras, Cuban, etc.)......-- 


, 000 
African mahogany 


9, 000 

These native woods have excellent strength properties and 
when finished naturally or stained to any desired shade are most 
attractive in appearance. 

Birch is particularly adaptable to staining and is extensively 
treated with stains to resemble mahogany. When 
stained and finished it is difficult to distinguish between it and 
the genuine mahogany. In fact, in all except the highest-priced 
furniture the so-called mahogany furniture is generally made up 
of birch, with mahogany being used for exposed veneered faces. 

Colonial furniture of maple and birch is known to everyone, 
and these woods are being manufactured extensively to-day in 
designs based upon those developed at that time. 

Gum is a wood which has come into prominence in the last 
20 years. This is illustrated by the increase in consumption 
for furniture from slightly over 100,000,000 feet annually dur- 
ing the period 1909-1913 to 408,385,000 board feet in 1928. This 
wood is used extensively in combination with walnut, and be- 
cause of its uniformity of grain and excellent finishing qualities 
can be finished to blend harmoniously with mahogany, particu- 
larly of the so-called brown-finished types. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the merits and value of oak as a 
furniture wood. Oak has been our most valuable hardwood, has 
been used for furniture throughout the history of the United 
States, and is to-day used in large quantities. It is an exceed- 
ingly strong wood, and because of its attractive grain and figure 
hus always been highly valued as a cabinet wood. 


| period of the 
, 000 | 
3, 000 ! 


, 000 | 


2, 000 | ; ; 
| at the expense of domestic woods is contrary to a fundamental 


| principle 
| generally throughout the country. 





000 | 


000 | 


11, 451, 000 | 


5, OO | 


properly | 
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American black walnut is recognized as an excellent cabinet 
wood. It has been used for centuries. It was used during the 
Italian Renaissance, during the Tudor period, 
during the reign of William and Mary, which began what has 
been termed “the age of walnut,” during the Queen Anne 
period, and on down through history to the present time. 


EFFECT ON DOMESTIC LUMBER INDUSTRY 


It is an established fact that the hardwood lumber industry 
in the United States is in a depressed state. Many mills are 
closed down. Those running are operating on a reduced pro- 
duction basis. Many employees are accordingly out of work 
or have had their earnings reduced, with resultant to 
their communities. Notwithstanding, here is a case in which 


loss 


a Government department, supported by appropriations of pub 
79, 000 | 


lic funds, is purchasing a product in which it requires the use 
of foreign raw material, with loss to a domestic industry and 
its employees. The policy of the office of the Quartermaster 
General of the War Department in calling for foreign woods 
recognized by other Government 


departments and 


Another consideration, which is by no means unimportant, is 


| the influence of governmental practice on commercial practice 
| in 


industry. It is reasonable to expect that manufacturers 
of furniture and purchasers will, to an extent, be influenced 
by the practices of such an organization as the War Depart 
ment. This is true in other branches of industry. For example, 
Federal specifications are becoming more and more recognized 
and used as guides in commercial practice. 

Likewise, in architecture, where the United States Govern- 
ment has under way a large building program, and which to a 
considerable extent is devoted to public buildings of a monu- 
mental type, it is entirely possible that the practice of the War 
Department in specifying and purchasing mahogany furniture 
will have a further influence by giving the impression to the 
public that mahogany is the most serviceable of woods for 
furniture use. 

In view of these and other economic factors, as well as the 
avowed policy of the United States Government to promote the 
legitimate development of domestic industry, it is urged that in 


| this instance native woods at least be given an opportunity to 


figure on all Government purchases and not be refused consid 
eration, when as a matter of fact many of our native woods 
have greater strength and will stand more abuse than the for 
eign woods being purchased, and in the face of well-recognized 
merit, distinguished-service record, and economies of mannufac- 
ture which have made them the accepted and recognized stand- 
ard of quality throughout the Nation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the gentleman reading the specifications 
for furniture for the Washington schools? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. I realize, however, 
preferred. It is regarded as a more “ 
costly and more stylish. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand it. I thought if 
is what the gentleman is reading I would pay a little 
tailed attention to it. 

Mr. COLLINS. I want the gentleman to hear me, but this 
time the furniture is largely for officers’ quarters in the Army, 
and Uncle Sam is paying the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. 1 yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember that in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress I made a fight against the Navy doing 
this identical thing, buying all mahogany chiffoniers, chiffoettes, 
chifferobes, chiffo this, and chiffo that, every bit of it solid ma- 
hogany for naval officers. This was as far back as the Sixty- 
seventh Congress that the Navy started this whole thing, and 
I then blocked them from getting the money. 

Mr. COLLINS. I remember the excellent fight the gentleman 
then made. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. MoOLINTIC of Oklahoma. Recently I addressed a com- 
munication to the Navy Department for the purpose of finding 
out if inventories had ever been taken of such furnishings given 
to officers after they were placed in their homes, for the purpose 
of finding out if there were any subtractions. The information 
came back that they could not give me the amount in dollars and 
cents of the furniture that is now allotted and assigned for offi- 
cers’ quarters. The reason I am calling the attention of the 
House to this is that there should be some method of taking 
inventories, in order that we may know whether or not this 


why mahogany is 
spiffy” furniture. More 


that 
more de 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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furniture is looked after in the proper way after it is purchased 
for the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. COLLINS. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. I 
have here maps showing the States where gum and birch and 
other suitable furniture woods are grown. Every one of these 
woods can be stained just the same as mahogany is stained, and 
there is not a man in this House who can look at a piece of 
furniture made of those woods and tell the difference between 
those and mahogany, 

I have here of 
identically like mahogany. 

We know that the lumber industry in a depressed con- 
dition rhe industry shou'd be encouraged by the Government 
and we should stop this injury that is being done it. Gum 
wt in a great many of the Southern States, birch elsewhere, 

the whole country is full of excellent furniture woods. 

There is no reason why the Army should not use native Amer- 
ican wood [| Applause. ] 

Before this bill is passed shall offer an amendment requiring 
the War Department to use, in the purchase of furniture, native 
American woods rather than 

It is the stain that gives it the fine appearance which it has. 
Mahogany is a. light wood. 


woods 


samples all the native woods. look 


They 
is 


is 
ere 
une 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICE OFFICE rHE GENERAL— 


FURNITURE EqQuIP 
(QUARTERS 


OF QUARTERMASTER 
SPECIFICATIONS 
No 
1. General 


FOR ro OFTVICERS’ QUARTERS 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ 


conditions: (a) These specifications cover the furnishing 


furniture for officers’ 
accompanying draw- 


for a high-grade, durabl 
quarters, 
listed on attached bidding sheets. 
of all to be 
on blueprints, 
to be three-eighths-inch or five-eighths-inch hard maple 
driven through a 
All stock and dowels to be warmed before being put together, and 
ids of tenons, and all 


of all material 


and noncommissioned officers shown on 


ings and 


(b) Dimensions parts in accordance with the figured 


dimensions given 
All dowels 


dowels and to be 


glue 
the 
poin 
id) 
framed 
the 


all dowels well as dowel holes, mortises, 


us 
ts glued 
and durable, 
and 
workmanlike 
shall be strengthened with glue blocks 
(e) All 5-ply veneering for tops 
be constructed of the thickness specified or shown on drawing. 
built on a of poplar, or 
over 4 wide, with alternating 
grain direction. All 
poplar crotch mahogany, 
mahogany to be edging strip 
not i% shall 
All face veneers shall be carefully matched for figure. 
Crot« 
midway 
shall 


the 


be thoroughly 
to 


to 
order 
braced 

skilled 


are 
furniture shall 
and tenoned, 

Parts subject 


In be strong be securely 


and throughout, mortised 


in most and manner 


and screws. 


Veneering: where specified 


To be 
chestnut laid in strips not 
veneer laid with 
be of birch 
ross banding shall be 
of solid 
slightly 


core sound 


wormy 


inches layers of 


in the opposite cross banding shall 


under which <¢ 
All 


less 


except 


of tops bound with an 


mahogany than inches wide Edges be 


rounded 
(1) 
éffect 


edge 


to obtain a finished 
and “ feather- 
to the 


h mahogany shall be carefully selected 
known 
figure, character, 
office 


are 


between 
be 
Quartermaster 


* moonshine ” 


all 


what is as 


and equal in and respects 
sample in General's 


(z) Solid be of 
matched 
up of strips not 


pertect 


for, 
earefully selected lumber 
of shall be built 
handjointed to secure a 
joint glue used—all 
they shall be laid 
before being assembled 
shall be 


tops: Where solid called shall 
cified, of 
ire and grain 
and be 
st * hid 
glued up 
three weeks 


All 


tops they 
the thickness 


for 


spt made and 


figur tops 
inches 
high 

After 
not 


over 7 shall 
ade of 
tops are 


ti 
sp 


the edges 


rounded on strips for a 
finished. 


packed 


less 


period of 


(h Container 


an or 


ifications : furnitur securely 


for shipment 
L. & 


factured 


lumber used shall be sound, free from de 
and well se 


ll manu 
holes, and/or 


ay or dote, Ww 
free knots or knot 

are greater than one-fourth the width of the board, nor 
be permitted which will interfere with proper nailing. 
dressed two sides 


asoned, from loos« 


sound knots that 
shall any knot 
Lumber to be 


Crate frames, or crate members, and crate braces, 


shall be 


l constructed of any 
No, 1 


of the following woods, viz: 


Cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, cypress, 


spruce, 
white fir 

2. AS 
mak, red 


' 
I 

yellow pine, 

Group No 

maple, 

or 


, White pine, willow, yellow poplar ; 
birch, 
southern 


or, 
hemlock, larch, 
tupelo, Virginia 


beech, douglas fir, elm, 


gum, yellow pine, sycamore, 


Canadian 
For 


lor2 


pine 
crate 
may 
4. Nails: 


used 


sheathing any of the woods n ed in either 


groups Nos. 
be used 


In 


exclusively 


of 


naus 


‘onstruction 
Length of shall 
the lumber holding the nail head. Not 
in to 
used to insure the rigidity of each crate and crate member. 


nails shall be 
the thickness 
n two nails shall be used 
sufficient 


the crates, cement-coated 


exceed twice 


less tha 


joining one crate member another A nails 


In 


number of 
shall be 
order to minimize splitting, nails shall be sta 


crates: Al 


cgered 


5. Construction of ill be made of “ 


crates sn 


the | 
or | 


African and Honduras mahogany. | 


} crate. 


AND | 


corrugated plate to give good hold for | 


or doweled, | 
to stress | 


shall pads. 


| solidated 
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freight committee. Each face, excepting those 
having an area of less than 10 per cent of the total area of the crate, 
shall be provided with a wooden diagonal brace. 

6. Crates for benches, combination tables, chiffoniers, bureaus, library 
desks, parlor and gateleg tables, sideboards, dressing tables, and dining- 
table bases or pedestals shall be so constructed that the articles named 
shall held within the crate by braces or supports. Each 
article shall be so suspended in a crate that the legs or other break 
able parts shall not in contact with the crate bottom. Crate 
members bracing above-named articles shall be made of mate- 
rial not than % Sheathing shall be not 
than \% Spaces between sheathing 
braces Nails, not than 8d, shall be 
used or bracing to crate members shall be 
Each face shall have diagonal brace as 
herein. Finished surfaces shall be pro- 
tected from contact with by pads or padding; articles having 
finished flat tops shall tops completely covered by lumber of 
dimension shown above for sheathing. 

7. Dining tables, officers’ quarters, shall be crated, crate frames and 
braces to be of less than three-fourth inch material of woods in 
group No. 2. Tables shall be securely braced and suspended within the 
crate, so that pedestal or base shall not come in contact with bottom of 
Finished top of table shall be completely covered with sheath- 
ing lumber not than three-eighth inch thickness. Sheathing for 
ends, sides, and bottom of crate shall be not less than one-half inch to 
three-fourths inch Spaces between sheathing shall not exceed 6 inches. 
Each face of crate shall be provided with a diagonal brace of %-inch by 
4-inch material. Entire table shall be covered before crating with 
heavy Kraft paper, the finished top covered with one additional layer of 
the same paper. Excelsior pads shall be used to protect finished top and 
all other parts of the table. Each crate shall be conspicuously marked 
on the top, “ This Side Up,” to insure proper handling and stowage. 

8. Side chairs shall be packed two in a crate, securely braced within 
the crate. Arm chairs shall be packed two in a crate, braced. Crate 
members and bracing shall constructed of material % inch by 3 
inches, while sheathing shall be not less than % inch by 3 inches in 
dimension. Spaces between sheathing or braces of chair crates shall 
not exceed 6 inches. 


classification 


be securely 
come 
of 

inch by 3 
to %& inch by 3 
not exceed 6 inches. 
joining sheathing 
avoid splitting. 

paragraph No. 5 


and 
less inches. 


inches. 


less 
inch 
shall 
Nails 
to 
in 


or 
less 


staggered 
provided 
crates 


have 


not 


less 


be 


9. All articles shall, before being placed in crates or boxes, be cov- 
ered with two thicknesses of heavy felt, sulphite rag, or rope stock 
paper. Tops, and other parts shall protected by excelsior 
Pads also used to protect articles from coming in 
with ends, sides, tops, or bottoms of crates, to prevent 


legs, be 
shall 


the 


be 
contact 


| damage from marring, scratching, and breaking. 


10. All crates or boxes containing furniture designated for over- 


| seas shipment on United States Army transports, shall, in addition to 


| of the 


| construction, 


joint 
slightly | 


hereinafter men- | 


western | 


the above crate and box specifications, be reinforced with flat band or 
twisted-wire strapping One strap shall be placed on each end of 
crates and boxes, stretched and nailed. 

(i) The articles may be inspected at the factory by a representative 
Government at any time during process of manufacture; the 
purpose of this factory inspection being to determine compliance with 
the terms of this specification as to workmanship, materials, details of 
hardware, and finish, The approval of articles before 
shipment shall not preclude rejection at any time prior to the accept- 
ance of articles for noncompiiance with contract requirements. 

(j) Shipments shall be marked as specified under United States Army 
Specification No. 100—2, in so far as applicable. All furniture will be 
accepted f. o. b. factory for shipment on Government bill of lading. 

2. Materials. (a) Wood: All wood to be thoroughly seasoned, select- 
ed, kiln dried, so as to contain not over 5 per cent moisture content and 
be uniform throughout the piece, free from knots, shakes, sap, discolora- 
tion and checks, and planed, scraped, and sandpapered to a true smooth 
surface. Lumber shall be graded in accordance with latest grading 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

(1) All mahogany shall be what is known as “African” mahogany 
(Khaya Spp.) “ Firsts" and where used in parts subject to strain will 
be straight grain free from all defects. All chair legs and arm posts 
and parts especially subject to strain shall be made of straight grain 
Honduras hard mahogany (Swietenia Macrophylla) or straight grain 


| Cuban mahogany. 


(2) All birch shall be what is known as red birch “ Firsts.” 
(3) All maple shall be what is known as hard white maple, “ Firsts,” 
free from all defects. 


(b) Hardware: All hardware shall be brass, antique brass finish and 


| design similar and equal to that manufactured by the Keeler Brass Co. 


| of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
of | 


| 
locked- 


The type numbers listed below refer to hard- 
ware manufactured by the Keeler Brass Co. 

Dining table (see drawing No. 692-134): Steel fastener, lever type, 
of approved design. 

Chiffonier drawing No. 
back plate Type F 635-2 inch. 

Chiffonier (see drawing No. 


(see 692-137): Ring pulls, Type F 636; 


692-143): Ring pulls, Type F 636; 


corner" or “ three-way-corner”’ construction, as approved by the con- j back plate, Type F 635—2% inches. 
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Dressing table drawing No. 692-138): 
drawer, Type F 693; back plate, Type F 692. 

Ring pulls, other drawers, Type F 636; 

Mirror (see drawing No. 692-—138A): 
approved design. 

sureau drawing No. 692-136) : 
plate, Type F 635—2% inches. 

Mirror drawing No. 692 
approved design. 

Bureau with mirror drawing No. 692-142): 
¥ 636; back plate, Type F 635—2% inches. 

Mirror: Brass rings for 

Side table drawing 
integral with similar 
general. 

Desk 
boring. 

Center drawer, pin tumbler paracentric key lock with 2 keys. 
locking device on other drawers.) 

Sideboard drawing No. 
diameter for drawers. 

Type 2564, pull, 1 inch for side compartments. 

Bullet catch of approved design for side compartments. 

Cabinet lock with strike plate and escutcheon of approved design for 
side compartments. 

Kitchen table (see drawing No. 692 
of approved design and finish. 

Gliders: All furniture, unless otherwise specified, shall be equipped 
with steel metal gliders of approved design. 

(c) Leather: Color to be selected, of top-grain steer bide, as manu- 
factured by Eagle Ottawa Co., of Grand Haven, Mich., or Lackawanna 
Leather Co., of Hackettstown, N. J., and equal to sample in office of the 
Quartermaster General. 

(d) Mirrors: Mirror reflecting medium shall be nitrate of silver with 
a long-life protective coating resistant to moist atmosphere on commer- 
cial mirror plate. 


(see Ring pulls, center 


back plate, Type F 635. 


Brass rings for hanging, of 


(see Ring pulls, Type F 636; back 


(see 136A): Brass rings for hanging, of 


(see Ring pulls, Type 
hanging, of approved design. 

No. 692-131): Brass 
to sample in office 


(see toe with 


of the 


glider cast 


toe, quartermaster 


(see drawing No. 692-130): Pull type, H-446—214-inch 


(No 


(see 692-1535): Type 2564, pull, 1%4-inch 


144) : Brass pull, 1-inch diameter, 


(e) Glue: Glue to be best-quality gelatin cabinet glue, and shall not 
be used after reheating has affected its strength. 

For use in tropical construction, best grade of waterproof glue will 
be used. 

3. Finish: All furniture (except kitchen table) included in this speci- 
fication, regardless of wood employed, shall be stained mahogany and 
completed as a satin finish. Finish and color shall 
sample in the office of the Quartermaster General. Ail surfaces shall 
be finished in one tone of color and not shaded or high lighted. 


applied in accordance with specifications of manufacturer. 
of the furniture shall be such that it will not mar easily or when 
scratched show white. It shall be tough and elastic. It shall not 
soften due to heat or moisture. It shall be resistant to methyl and 
ethyl alcohol. It shall be sufficiently heat resisting to show. no ill 


The 


effects from a flat-bottom glass beaker filled with boiling water for one | 


minute. 


Stain: All exposed surfaces and backs of cases and mirrors will be 


treated with one coat of transparent water stain, this stain to be mixed 
in hot water and applied to piece when cold. 
sanded after staining. 
there will 


The piece will be lightly 
Tops of all pieces will be well matched, so that 
marked line of different shade. Where two kinds 
wood are used in one article, the resulting colors will be matched. 

Filler: A silo paste filler mixed in turpentine, then colored to corre- 


be no 


of 


spond to shade of water stain, will be rubbed across grain until pores 


are filled and surfaces clean. 
and removal of dust. 

Lacquer: Three coats of best-grade lacquer will be applied, with 24 
hours allowed for drying after each coat. 

Officers’ furniture: The three coats of lacquer will be equal to 
Du Pont's No. 1608 or Sheratone Colloidal Quartz. The polishing coat 
will be rubbed in with crude oil or paraffin base and FFF pumice to 
a smooth, transparent, semigloss surface. 

Noncommissioned officers’ furniture: The first two coats of lacquer 
wifl be equal to Du Pont’s No. 1608 or Sheratone Colloidal Quartz. The 
third coat to be such as to give a satin finish without rubbing and equal 
to Du Pont’s No. 1609. 

All drawer interiors and sides will be treated with one coat of good- 
grade lacquer. 

The kitchen table, 
following: 


This will be followed by a light sanding 


except top, will be finished white equal to the 


Two coats Du Pont’s white pyroxylin surfacer No. 2334591, each coat 
thoroughly dried and sanded smooth. This followed 
Du Pont’s 2% 
coats. 


by coats 


The top will have a coat of linseed oil on both sides, so as to obtain 


a good penetration, in order to prevent change in moisture content. 
All surfaces of furniture not otherwise sealed will be coated with two 
spray coats of good grade lacquer sufficient to seal the surfaces, 
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correspond with | 


All | 
materials for finish will be made or approved by one manufacturer and | 


finish | 


of | 
2371 white lacquer; 24 hours allowed for drying between | 
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4. Furnish with bid: 
1. One representative article of standard manufacture, preferably 
including drawer, in order to determine class of workmanship proposed. 
2. Drawings indicating details of construction proposed 
(b) After contract is awarded, in triplicate, unless otherwise specified : 
Hardware as listed under paragraph 2-—b, 
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(a) 


in duplicate 
2. Panel of wood specified 
3. Leather. 


indicating color and finish proposed 


4. Shop drawings 

5. Award: In making the award the details of 
including method of securing solid 
class of workmanship, will be considered, all to 
furniture that life and well prote 
On account of cost to United States for inspection 
will be considered in making 

In making award of 
Government will be considered 
ports (New York City 

Side chair 
and 
flush 
cotton 


construction 

frame, 
of 

from 


propose 1, 


tops of pieces to 


the end 
cted 


as well as 


securing a 
will give a long moisture 


location of factories 
the award 

for Panama 
the port of 
Francisco) 
No 132) 
be box-seat 


articles the freight « 


export 


to the 


trans 


ost 


to ol 


Army 
or San 
(see drawing 692 
To 

Filling 
linters 


M 
construction 
be 


to 


iterial to be African 
Honduras mahogany 
with front of seat to long 
felted (No permitted.) Seat be 
grain steer hide Rails to finish seven-eighths inch thick by 
Construction of slip seat three-eighths inch, 3-ply 
to top of slip frame to take the place of w 
1% inches thick, band sawed and shaped four sides 
sixteenths inch thick. Splat to be three-eighths 
1% square and chamfered on 
five-eighths inch thick by 1% inches wide, 
and back legs, forming a square shoulder. 

Side chair, tropical No. 692-132) : 
except high-grade substituted for 

| cotton filling, and leather at. 

Arm chair drawing No. 692-133): Sanmre 
arms to be seroll type, chanrfered on the inside 
to be securely fastened to 
frame. 

Arm chair, tropical 
except high-grade 
cotton filling, and 

Chiffonier (see 
mahogany. 


with box rails 


posts fiber white-staple 


with 


covered top 
inches 
veneer to be fastened 

Back to be 
Top to be thirteen 
inch thick; front legs 
Stretchers be 


to be joined to both front 


bbing posts 


inches inside corners to 


(see drawing 


will 


Same as above, 


cane seat be veneer bottom, 


se 


(see adding ; 


S 


chair 
earved scroll 
and to 


as side 


with end 


the standard and glued screwed the 


(see 


No 133) 
substituted for 


drawing 
will be 


692 Same as above, 


cane seat veneer bottom, 
leather seat 

drawing No 137): Material to African 
Drawer fronts faced crotch mahogany to 
solid, and panels to be 5-ply not less than three-fourths inch thick with 


fancy straight grain mahogany housed onto legs and secured to division 


692 


be 


with Tops be 


frames and legs. Front posts 2 inches in diameter, turned and reeded ; 
rear posts to be 1% inches square, turned below base of case. To have 
six drawers with 3-ply dust panels three-sixteenths inch thick of birch 

To be full 
between each 
backs to be 
stock. The 
ed not be 
3 ply one-fourth 


or maple between each drawer and under bottom drawer 
frame construction with frames 
drawers and securely fastened to legs. 
made of African mahogany and cut 
mahogany for interior of drawers 
selected for figure or notched. 


and 
and 
inch 


and bottom 
Drawer 
from 
to be stock but pb 
Driiwer bottoms to 
inch thick with face veneer of mahogany. Outside backs should be 
maple or birch faced veneer one-fourth inch thick, 
securely fastened in four sides. 


at top 
sides 
five-eighths 
clear 
be 
3-ply 
flush with posts and 
Drawer fronts to be 5-ply three-fourths 
inch veneer on poplar cores, crossbranded with mahogany veneer and 
faced on front with crotch and inside with plain mahog 
any. All drawers shall have center drawer guides securely fastened to 
front and back cross rails. The groove to be securely fastened to 
front and back of drawer. Drawer construction to be such that it will 
operate easily and not stick due to Top drawer 
fronts stained and lacquered. Size of chest 4 feet high, 3 feet 
6 inches long, 1 foot 7 inches deep 

Chiffonier, tropical drawing No. 639 
except drawer fronts and end panels will be solid. 

sureau drawing No. 692-136) Material 
be same as specifications for chiffonier (drawing No 
match chiffonier. To 
Size of bureau over-all 2 feet 9 inches high, 3 


mahogany 


on 


rail 


expansion. edge of 


over all, 
137): Same above, 


(see as 


(see construction 
137) 


drawers 


and to 


692 





and in all 


respects to strictly have four shown 


feet 9 inches long, 1 foot 


as 


7% inches deep 
Bureau, tropical No, 692-136) 
drawer fronts and end panels will be solid. 
Mirror for drawing No. 
solid African thirteen-sixteenths 
wide, beaded on inside and outside corners. The band-sawed ornamental 
top and to be plywood five-sixteenths inch thick, faced with 
crotch mahogany on both sides, to be braced and secured to frame, 1 foot 
4 inches by 2 feet 2 inches mirror plate, as specified, held 
frame with one-fourth inch 3-ply veneer easily removable 
Mirror for bureau, tropical (drawing No 136 
above, except ornament top and bottom will be solid 
Dressing table drawing No. 692-158) Material, 
| Honduras mahogany. Construction to same 
| chiffonier (drawing No. 692-137) when applicable. 


(see drawing Same as above, except 


136 


inch 


bureau (see 692 


A): 
thick 


to be 


inches 


Frames 


mahogany by 1% 


bottom 


to be into 


6o2 A) Same as 


(see 


African 
specification 


be for 


as 
Front posts to be 
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1% inches in diameter, turned and reeded with turning below base of 
case. To have three drawers with dust panels under each drawer. Out- 
side back of case to be 5-ply veneer three-fourths inch thick, faced with 
straight-crain mahogany both sides, same depth as side panels. Panels 


kne« 


in space to be 5-ply veneer three-fourths inch thick, faced with 
mah on exposed side. Size over-all 2 feet 6 inches high, 3 feet 
it es long, 1 foot 7 inches wide 

Dressit table, tropical (drawing No. 692-138): Same as above, 
‘ drawer fro nd panels and back of case will be solid 

Mirror for dressing table (see drawing No. 692-138—-A): Material 
for frames African mahogany; side rails inch thick by 1% inches 
wide with reeded fac« bottom rails inch thick, 2 inches wide, of 
h-ply veneer, faced with crotch mahogany; top rails straight-grain 
mahogany, with two crotch mahogany overlays and molding applied as 
hown; 1 foot 6 inches by 1 foot 4 inches mirror plate as specified, 
secured as for mirror for bureau 

Mirror for dressing table, tropical (drawing No. 692—-138—A): Same 
ue e, except bottom rail to be solid and overlay omitted from top 
rati 

Dressing-table bench (see drawing No. 692—-138-B): Material to be | 
Africin and Honduras mahogany. Top to be solid, rails to be 2% inches | 
wide, band sawn, and % inch thick, crotch veneer face. Legs to be | 
1% Inches square at the top, outside corners rounded and turned and 


reeded below the rafl 


fastened 


To have stretchers 1 inch wide by 5 inch thick, 
to posts Size over-all, 1 foot 6 high, 1 foot 
1 foot 2 inches wide 
bench, tropical No 138-B) : 
except rails will be solid, straight-grain mahogany. 
(see drawing No. 692-130): Material he 
Solid top 1% inches thick, banded 
fronts 5-ply, built as specified under chiffonier (drawing No. 692-137), 
and faced with erotch mahogany Posts 1% inches square, turned and 
and back Panels in knee space, end and back 
panels 5-ply veneer three-fourths inch thick, housed into posts, top and 
bottom rails To have seven drawers, material and 


reocurely 
10 inches 


inches 
long, 


lDressing-table (drawing 692 Same as 


ubove 
Desk 


hoganys 


to African ma- 
four sides. Drawer 


paneled front shown 


as 


construction 


drawers and interior of case as specified under chiffonier (drawing No. 
692-137) Size over-all 2 feet 6 inches high, 4 feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 
8 inches wide 

Desk, tropical (drawing No. 692-130): Same as above, except drawer 
fronts and panels solid 

Side table (see drawing No. 692-151): Material to be African 
mahogany with crotch mahogany on four aprons. Corner posts of 
Straight-grain mahogany Top 5-ply, built as specified under veneer- | 
ing, to be % inch thick, 3 feet long, 1 foot 6 inches wide when closed, 
$ feet square when open, and 2 feet 6 inches high. Post solid, 4%4 
inches square, turned and reeded. Platform of pedestal to be solid, built 
as specified for tops. Cross frame of maple and birch securely fastened 
to front and rear aprons as shown Underneath side of frame to be 
closed with 3-ply maple-faced veneer three-eighths inch thick to form a 


compartment and stained to match piece. Folding top to pivot and steel 


bolt fastened to a cross frame. Legs to be reinforced with malleable 
iron brackets where joined to platform base 

Side table, tropical (drawing No. 692-134): Same as above, except 
top and apron will be solid straight grain 

Dining table (see drawing No. 692-134): Material to be African 
mahogany. Solid top to be straight grain mahogany, 1 inch thick, 


4 feet 6 inches long by 3 feet 8 inches wide when closed, to extend 





to 10 feet long Height, 30 inches To have six 11-inch solid leaves, 
fitted with dowels on one side and dowel holes on the other. Crotch 
mahogany aprons with straight-grain corner post. To have center 
pedestal of straight-grain mahogany, the edges of which are cham- 
fered. Extension slides to be of hard maple or birch, telescoping type. 
Steel fastener (lever type) to hold table top in place. Extension 
slides and stee] fastener to be of approved design. Manufacturer to 
provide a leaf crate to hold six leaves, size of each leaf 11 feet by | 


feet 8 inches by 1 inch. 
with six grooves top 


felt 


Leaf crate diagonally 
ind bottom, each 


braced and equipped 
groove to be lined with a brown 
lightweight 





glued to inside of each groove Leaf crate made of 
birch to be stained one coat of mahogany-colored oil stain. Pedestal 
to conceal the center leg for support of the table when open. 

Dining table, tropical (drawing No. 692-134): Same as above, 
except apron will be solid straight-grain mahogany. 

Sideboard (see drawing No, 692-155): Material to be African 
mahogany. Solid top 1, inches thick and end panels 5-ply veneer, 
three-fourths inch thick, to be straight-grain mahogany. To have 
crotch mahogany drawer fronts and center panel of doors. Two 
drawers and two cupboards Drawers to have dust panels between, 
also in the bottom of case Drawers fitted with center draw guides. 
Drawer sides and backs made of African mahogany and cut from 


tive-eighths-inch stock, dovetail construction jottom to be 3-ply one- 
fourth-inch front and back stiles securely fastened to 
The right-hand cupboard to be fitted with silver tray 1 foot 4 
long outside and 38 inches inside, divided and 
lined with good grade of plush. of case inches 
in diameter, turned inches square, turning below 
the bottom of 38 inches high, 61 inches long, and 21 


maple veneer, 
ends 


inches deep as shown 
Front 
91 


Back legs to be 2% 
Case to be 


legs to be 2% 


case, 


of | 





| to be fastened to top of slip frame to take the place of webbing. 
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inches deep, over all. Interior construction 
specified for chiffonier drawing No. 
to be turned of one solid piece. 

Sideboard, tropical (see drawing No. 692-135): Same as above ex- 
cept drawer and cupboard fronts and paneis will be solid, straight-grain 
mahogany 

Kitchen table (see drawing No. 692-144): Material to be hard maple 
or birch. Legs 2 inches square at top, tapered from inside to 144 inches 
at bottom. To have one drawer with center guide. Aprons to be 4%4 
inches wide. Top to be of solid, hard maple, made from 1-inch stock. 
Size: 4 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet 5 inches high to top of 
top rail. 

N. ¢. O. bureau with mirror (see drawing No. 692-142): Material to 
be birch. To have three drawers with sides and backs made from five- 
eighths-inch birch. End panels to be 3-ply birch veneer and housed into 
posts and into top and bottom rails and securely fastened to posts and 
division frames. Front and back posts 1% inches square, outside corners 
rounded and turned as shown in drawing. Frames, dust panels, center 
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and back to be sathe 
692-137 where applicable. 





as 
Legs 


| drawer guides, and general construction otherwise to be same as chif- 


fonier, drawing No. 629-137. Mirror for this bureau to be of birch, 
rails 1% inches by thirteen-sixteenths inch, band-sawed finishing rai! at 
top. Mirror frame mitered and doweled or mortised and tenoned to- 
gether. Size of plate, 18 by 24 inches. Outside back of mirror one- 
fourth inch 3-ply veneer, fastened with brass screws and washers 
over all, 2 feet 9 inches high, 3 feet long, 1 foot 8 inches deep. 

N. C. O. chiffonier (see drawing No. 692-143) : Material and construc- 
tion to be the same as specified for bureau, drawing No. 692-142, and to 
exactly match this bureau. To have five drawers, as shown in drawing. 
Size ever all, 3 feet 10 inches high, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 1 foot 7 inches 
deep. 

N. CC. 9. side chair (drawing 692-146): Material to be birch. 
Back post, back, stretchers and back of seat frame to be bent as shown. 
To be box-seat construction. Filling of seat to be long fiber, white 
staple cotton felted. (No linters permitted.) Seat to be covered with 
fabricoid as manufactured by E. I. da Pont Nemours & Co., or equal. 
Color to be selected. Construction of slip seat %-inch, 3-ply 


Size 


veneer 

Back 
post to be 1% by 1% inches. Front posts to be 1% inches square, 
outside corner rounded as shown. All joints to be thoroughly secured. 

N. C, O. side chair, tropical (drawing No. 692-146) : 
except high-grade cane seat will substituted for 
cotton filling, and fabricoid cover. 

N. C. O. arm chair (drawing No. 692-146): Same 
chair, except back posts to be 1% by 1% inches, 
1% inches square. Arms to be shaped as indicated. 

N. C. O. arm chair, tropical (drawing No. 692-146) : 
except high-grade cane seat will be substituted for 
cotton felting, and fabricoid cover. 

These specifications are identified 
being a part of contract dated 


Same as above, 
be veneer bottom, 
‘. O. side 
to be 


as N. ¢ 
front posts 


Same as above, 
veneer bottom, 


by the 


following signatures as 


(Contracting Officer.) 


(Contractor.) 


By 





CONSTRUCTION SERVICE—OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL- 
FICATIONS FOR EXTENSION GATE-LEG TABLE, DECEMBER 16, 1929 


SPECI- 


1. General conditions: (a) These specifications cover the furnishing 
of all labor and material for a high-grade, durable extension gate-leg 
table for officers’ apartments at West Point, N. Y., shown on accompany- 
ing drawings and listed on attached bidding sheet. 

(b) Dimensions of all parts to be in accordance with 
dimensions given on the blue print. 

(c) In order to be strong and durable furniture shall be securely 
framed and braced throughout in the most skilled and workmanlike 
manner. Parts subject to stress should be strengthened with glue 
blocks and screws. 

(d) Container specifications : 
shipment. 

(1) All lumber used should be sound, free from decay or dote, well 
manufactured and well seasoned, free from loose knots or knot holes 
and/or souad knots that are greater than one-fourth the width of the 
board, nor shall any knot be permitted which will interfere with proper 
nailing. Lumber to be planed two sides. 

(2) Crate frames or crate members and crate braces, hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be constructed of any of the following wood: 

Group No. 1: Cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, cypress, spruce, western 
yellow pine, white fir, white pine, willow, yellow poplar; or 

Group No. 2: Ash, beech, birch, Douglas fir, elm, hemlock, larch, 
maple, oak, red gum, southern yellow pine, sycamore, tupelo, Virginia 
or Canadian pine. 

(3) For erate sheathing, any of the woods named in grades 1 and 2 
may be used. 


the figured 


Furniture shall be securely packed for 
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(4) Nails: In the construction of 
be used exclusively. Length of nails 
of the lumber holding the nail head. Not less than two nails shall be 
used in joining ene crate member to another. A sufficient number of 
pails shall be used to insure the rigidity of each crate and member. In 
order to minimize splitting, nails shall be staggered. 

Construction erates.—All shall made of “ locked 
corner” or “3-way corner” construction, as approved by the Consoli 
dated Freight Classification Committee. Each face shall be provided 
with a wooden diagonal brace. The crates shall be so constructed that 
the articles shall be securely held within the crate by braces or supports 
Each article shall be so suspended in a crate that the legs or other 
breakable parts shall not come in contact with the crate bottom. Crate 
members and bracing shall be made of material not than three- 
fourths inch by 3 inches. Sheathing shall be not less than one-half 
inch by 3 inches. Spaces between sheathing or braces shail not exceed 
6 inches. Nails not less than eightpenny shall be used. Finished sur- 
faces of furniture shall be protected from contact with crates by pads or 
padding. The top of the crate shall be 
of dimensions shown above for sheathing. 

(6) All articles shall, before being placed in crates, be covered with 
two thicknesses of heavy felt, sulphite rag, or rope stock paper. Tops, 
legs, and other parts shall be protected by excelsior pads. Pads shall 
also be used to protect articles from coming in contact with the ends, 
sides, tops, or bottoms of crates to prevent damage from 
scratching, and breaking. 

(e) The articles may be inspected at the factory by a representative 
of the Government at any time during the process of manufacture, 
the purpose of this factory inspection being to determine compliance 
with the terms of the specifications as to workmanship, materials, de- 
tails of construction, and finish. 
ment shall not preclude rejection at any time prior to the acceptance 
of articles for noncompliance with contract requirements. 

(f) Shipments shall be marked as specified under United States Army 
Specifications No. 100-2, in so far as applicable. All furniture will be 
accepted f. o. b. factory for shipment on Government bill of lading. 

2. Materials: (a) Wood.—All wood to be thoroughly 
lected kiln-dried, to contain not over 5 per cent moisture con- 
tent, and be uniform throughout the free from knots, 
Sap, discoloration and checks, and planed, scraped, and sandpapered 
to a true, smooth surface. Lumber shall be graded in accordance with 
the latest grading rules of the National Hardwood Lumber ASsociation. 
All mahogany shall be what is known as African Khaya 
Spp.—* Firsts.” 


crates, cement-coated nalls shall 
shall exceed twice the thickness 


(5) of crates 


be 


less 


completely covered by lumber 


marring, 


seasoned, se- 


80 4S 


piece, shakes, 


mahogany- 


(b) Glue.—The best grade of waterproof glue will be used through 
out. 

3. Finish: Tables shall be stained, 
satin finish. Finish and shall 
office of the Quartermaster General. 
one 


lacquered, and 
correspond with 
All surfaces shall 
not shaded or high lighted. All 
finish will te made or approved by one manufacturer and applied in 
accordance with specifications of the manufacturer. Finish of the 
furniture shall be such that it will not mar easily, or when scratched 
show white. It shall teugh and it shall not soften due 
to heat or moisture; it shall be resistant to methyl and ethyl alco- 
hol; it shall be sufficiently heat resisting to show no ill effects from 
a flat-bottom glass beaker filled with boiling water for one minute. 

4. Stain: All exposed surfaces to be treated with one coat of trans 
parent water stain. This stain to be mixed in hot water and applied to 
the piece when cold. Piece will be lightly sanded after staining. ‘Tops 
of all pieces will be well matched so that there will be no marked line 
of different shade. 


completed as a 
sample in the 
be finishec in 
materials for 


color 


tone of color and 


be elastic ; 


5. Filler: A silo paste filler mixed in turpentine, then colored to cor- 
respond to shade of water stain, will be rubbed across the grain until 
the pores are filled and surfaces clean. After 24 hours for drying this 
will be followed by a light sanding and removal of dust. 

6. Lacquer: Three coats of the best grade lacquer will be applied, 
with 24 hours allowed for drying after each coat. Three coats of 
lacquer will be equal to Du Pont’s No. 1635 or Sheratone Colloidal 
Quartz. The polishing coat will be rubbed in with crude oil of 
parafiine base and FFF pumice to a smooth, transparent, semigloss 
surface. All surfaces of the furniture not otherwise sealed will be 


| 
| 


| with steel gliders of suitable size 


| to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 


The approval of articles before ship- | 


| on 


| from 


coated with two spray coats of good grade lacquer, sufficient to seal | 


the surfaces. 


7. After contract is awarded contractor will submit shop drawings 
in triplicate for approval of the Quartermaster General. 

8. Award: In making the award the cost of inspection and cost of 
freight from factory to West Point, N. Y., will be considered with the 
price of the furniture. 

9. Mahogany extension gate-leg table 
will be African mahogany. 
fully selected lumber, matched for figure and braced as indicated. Top 
to be built up of strips not over 7 inches and hand jointed, to secure a 
perfect joint. All edges shall be rounded. Legs will be 1% inches 
square where shown and turned as indicated. Rails will be mortised 


(drawing 692-147): Material 
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Stretchers will mortised When 
legs are pivoted, pivots will be steel of suitable size, with washers be- 
tween moving parts One hinged mahogany filler at k inches 
wide will be provided, fitted with dowels on one side and dowel holes 
on the other, and hung on a device so that table, but 
can be easily folded top when not in device for 
ocking table when closed will be furnished. Extension slide will 
hard maple or birch of approved design. The be 2 feet 6 
inches high, 42 inches wide, and not over 24 
extending to at least 68 inches long when open 
All 
These specifications are identified 
being a part of contract dated —, 


to end and side aprons. be into legs 


ast 20 
top 


is secured to 


under use Suitable 
be of 
table will 


inches long when closed, 
Table 
joints shall be 


by 


will be equipped 
thoroughly glued. 
the following signatures as 
, Contracting Officer. 
— Contractor, 
By 
The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
| Applause, | 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have asked for 
this time to call your attention to a matter which I think is 
deserving of your consideration, to wit, that the tariff bill was 
signed Tuesday ; on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday the Ways 
and Means Committee held hearings to amend that bill, even 
before the President signed it. and some two joint resolutions 
to amend it were introduced by the chairman of the committee 
and one by the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. TreApway |], 
two of the House conferees on the bill. 

I desire to say that no committee has ever had a more courte- 
ous or patient chairman than the Ways and Means Committee 
has had in the person of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY], but I have repeatedly called the attention of the House 
during the consideration of this tariff bill to the fact that the 
rules of the House were absolutely disregarded and that the 
bill from the moment the Ways and Means Committee finished 
their hearings was considered under special rules supplanting 
the rules of the House, rules brought in to prevent the member 
ship of this House from giving consideration to the bill and per 
fecting it. Those rules have been prepared to meet the political 
exigencies of the case. 

Now. gentlemen, this presents to you forcibly the folly of 
considering an important bill under that method. If the House 
had been permitted to consider this bill under orderly procedure, 
in my judgment it would have been a much better bill and the 
joint resolutions which have been introduced would not 
been necessary. 

Let me call your attention to some of them. The bill passed 
the House on the 14th. On the 13th Mr. Hawtey introduced 
House Joint Resolution 366, a joint resolution to amend par 
agraph 402 of the Tariff act of 1930. That paragraph deals 
with the duty on maple lumber. On June 16, the day before 
the bill was signed, Mr. TREADWAyY, of Massachusetts, one of 
the conferees, introduced House Joint Resolution 370 to put 
wiping rags used by the paper industry on the free list. I 
might say in passing that this indicates the attitude of the 
Republicans from New England on the tariff. They want their 
raw materials and things they use free and their manufactured 
products highly protected. This is demonstrated by their votes 
duties on sugar, lumber, hides, raw’ cotton, and so forth. 
On June 16, the day before the bill was signed, the gentleman 
Oregon [Mr. HAw Ley] introduced House Joint Resolu 
tion 371, providing that no entry of any imported cigars by 
parcel post from Cuba shall be allowed of less quantity than 
3,000 in a single package. The Florida Representatives ap 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee yesterday. 1 
do not mean the Members of this House, although Senator 
TRAMMELL was there, but other interested parties from Florida 
were before the committee saying that if the tariff bill stood 
as it was now it would destroy the cigar industry in Tampa, 
would destroy the production of tobacco to the great injury of 
tobacco farmers in Florida, and would result in having 40,000 


have 


| or 50,000 workmen engaged in the tobacco industry walk the 
| streets, 


Now, that is the tariff bill which the Congressmen 


| from Florida supported. 


Top will be solid, full 1-inch thick, of care- | 


| 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
to vote upon that paragraph. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CRISP. The House has not had an opportunity to 
vote on any paragraph except lumber, cement, the flexible pro 
vision, the debenture, and sugar. When the House had the 
opportunity to vote, it accepted the lowest rates of duties it 
could under the parliamentary conditions confronting it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Senate hearings show that 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The House had no opportunity 


and tenoned into legs and reinforced with shaped metal plate screwed | these same gentlemen appeared before the Senate committee 
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im] asked that 
nm the 





that 


bill, and, de 


be stricken from the bill; it was retained 
-pite the fact that those people are now mak- 


ing u protest against its retention in the bill, they supported the 
bill. 

Mr. CRISP. The Recorp will show how the Florida Congress- 
man voted. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brum] 
h introduced a bill (H. R. 12061) to give protection to the 
nthracite-coal industry of Pennsylvania. We had hearings 
on that all day yesterday. Pennsylvania is a strong protection 
State and yet this high tariff bill gives no protection to the 
coal miners and operators in that great State. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Center} has introduced a House 
joint resolution, No. 877, to reduce the duty on buttons. 

Now, gentlemen, of course, I think the tariff bill is a bad 


bill, and naturally I am in favor of anything that will improve 


it, but I simply call this to your attention to show how serious 
it is to consider 4 bill of this magnitude under gag rules. May 


I also say that when the bill was being considered the Republi- 


can majority of this House was very strong for the flexible 
provision in the tariff bill. Their attitude upon the flexible 
provision was like “ Ephraim wedded to his idol.” Notwith- 


standing the flexible provision and hotwithstanding the fact 
ihat the President in his statement criticizing the bill said 
he would correct the inequities in it through the flexible clause, 
here are these bills introduced by members of the Ways and 
Means Committee before the bill is signed, two of them con- 
ferees, to correct some of its inequities. Our Republican col- 
leagues must feel that their idol, like all idols, is impotent. 

‘There was one other matter discussed before the committee, 
though I am frank to say that so far as I know no resolution 
hus been introduced dealing with the subject. That discus- 
sion related to the differential on refined sugar. Three-fourths 
of the Committee on Ways and Means will concede that under 
this highly protective tariff bill the refiners of sugar who em- 
ploy American labor are given less protection than they have 
uuder the Fordney bill. That conceded. The refiners are 
not concerned as to what the rate on raw sugar is, but they 
are interested in the differential which will enable them to 
employ American labor, but it was decided the committee 
they would not take that up at this session, 

I always try to be frank. We had two days of hearings, 
Monday and Tuesday. The bill passed the House Saturday, 
Was signed by the President Tuesday, and we had an executive 
meeting of the committee to-day, at which the committee de- 
cided they would not take up and report out or ask the House 
to consider any bill amending the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act at 
That is all I care to say. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. 
mous consent to extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIGC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, Congress un- 
der date of August 5, 1882, passed a special act granting a 
pension to Amos Chapman, who was an Indian scout under 
Col. Nelson A. Miles, because he suffered a wound which 
caused a loss of One of his legs. 

in 1875 Congress voted a medal to Amos Chapman because of 
his bravery in attending to the wants of wounded comrades 
when under fire in a battle fought with the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians on September 12, 1874. In this battle Amos Chapman 
and five soldiers were sent out as bearers of dispatches from 
their camp on McClelland Creek to Camp Supply, which is now 
located in the northwestern portion of Oklahoma, and in the 
district I have the honor of representing. These 6 men were 
surprised at 6 o'clock in the morning by a band of 125 Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians. All of the members of the party were 
struck with bullets at the first volley fired by the Indians, and 
Private Smith was mortally wounded. 

Amos Chapman led his few men to a buffalo wallow where 
they dug themselves in in the best manner possible, using their 
knives for excavation purposes. Chapman told his comrades 
to keep the Indians at bay and he would go and get Private 
Smith. While doing so, he was attacked by the Indians and 
shot in the leg; however, he was not deterred from his duty 
until he had rescued the body of his comrade. 

For 36 hours these 5 men kept the Indians at bay until a 
change in the weather caused the attacking party to retreat. 
Because Amos Chapman was wounded William Dixon, another 
Indian Scout, siarted on an overland trip of 200 miles for the 
purpose of obtaining relief but after walking several miles he 
came in contact with cavalrymen and this enabled the party to 
escape. 


1S 


in 


ihis session. 


Chairman, I ask unani- 


asks 


Oklahoma 
Is there objection? 
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Amos Chapman was highly respected by the Indians as well 
as the whites, and the Indian that wounded him was one that 
Chapman had fed on many occasions. After treaties had been 
made with the Indians, Chapman married a squaw who was a 
relative of Chief Blackkettle, a Cheyenne Indian, and he resided 
in what is now known as Dewey County until last year when 
he died. He left to mourn his loss a widow and several chil- 
dren, all of whom are highly respected by the white people 
residing in that section. 

No person ever performed a braver service for the United 
States than Amos Chapman. Therefore, for that reason the 
United States Congress in 1882 recognized his service as being 
valuable to the Government and gave him a pension, I feel that 
his widow is entitled to receive the same consideration as would 
be given the widow of a regular enlisted soldier, as the sery- 
ices performed by Amos Chapman were far more hazardous and 
produced more good than it was possible for any one man to 
give his country. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] 
may desire to use. 


JUNE 


I yield to the 
such time as he 


RURAL CREDITS 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to take occasion to 
discuss two bills which I have introduced, both of which are 
pending before the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The first is H. R. 982, to amend section 15 of the Federal 
farm loan act, approved July 16, 1916. 

The act of 1916, in my judgment, is the greatest piece of con- 
structive legislation enacted by Congress for the benefit of the 
farmers of the country. I was a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when it prepared and reported this bill. 
At thaf time I made an effort to secure an amendment similar 
to the one I now propose. The amendment would confer upon 
a local agent about the same authority which the secretary- 
treasurer of a local loan association now has. It does not in 
any other material respect change the existing law. The loans 
which would be applied for through applications filed with such 
agents would continue to be subject to the same conditions and 
restrictions as if made through the local farm-loan associations. 

My contention is that this amendment, if adopted, would 
greatly popularize the farm loan act and would result in many 
farmers taking advantage of the law, and would enable action 
to be expedited upon applications for loans by the farm land 
banks. 

A similar bill which I introduced in a previous session of 
Congress (H. R. 3860) was submitted to the Farm Loan Board. 
After most careful consideration the board made the following 
favorable report thereon: 


This bill would amend the farm loan act so as to provide that Fed- 
eral land banks_may accept applications for loans through agents in 
territory where it has been determined that national farm loan associa- 
tions have not been formed, or that the associations, 
neglect or refuse to serve the needs of their territory. 

The board does not oppose this legislation, but, on the contrary, 
believes that it might be of material assistance to eligible farmers in a 
great many sections of the United States. If your committee should 
favor the principle of this bill, I shall be very glad to go over the 
details with you with the thought of assisting in perfecting it. 


when formed, 


Section 15 of the rural credits bill, which this bill proposes to 
amend, provides for the appointment of agents only when no 
local association has been formed, and the agent to be ap- 
pointed must be an incorporated bank, trust company, mortgage 
company, or savings institution, chartered by the State, and 
this agent is required to indorse and become liable for the pay- 
ment of the loan. The amount of the loan to be made by such 
agents is limited to ten times the capital and surplus of such 
institution. Such agent is permitted to be paid not to exceed 
one-half of 1 per cent of the unpaid principal of the loan, and 
this must be deducted from the dividends payable to the bor- 
rower, and if no dividends are paid to the borrower, of course, 
no commission is paid to the agent. There is a further provi- 
sion that in the event of the organization of a local association 
no further loans shall be negotiated through the agent so 
appointed. 

In my judgment, no bank or trust company can afford to 
accept the agency under these conditions. None have been 
appointed, se far as I know, in the State of Oklahoma. None 
have been appointed where a local association has been formed 
but ceases to be active. The amendment to which I am direct- 
ing your attention provides that whenever it appears to the 
board that locai farm-loan associations have not been formed, 
or such association after having been formed, fails, neglects, 
or refuses to serve properly the needs of the territory in its lo- 
cality, it does not require the appointment of a bank or trust 
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company, and the agents appointed are to give bond, serve at 
the pleasure of the board, and receive as compensation not ex- | 
ceeding 1 per cent of the amount of the loan made, with a 
minimum fee of $5 for each loan. When a local association is | 
organized and serves the community, no further loans are made | 
through such agent. 

At a previous session, when hearings were had upon a similar 
bill which I introduced, members of the farm land bank ap- 
peared before the committee in person and indorsed the provi- 
sions of this proposed amendment. 

Under the provisions of the farm loan act of July 17, 1916, 
a Farm Loan Board was created, with general supervising con- 
trol over the 12 farm land banks located throughout the coun- 
try. These land banks are authorized to make loans to farmers | 
upon the amortization plan. They charge the farmer no greater 
rate of interest than that which they have to pay upon tax- 
exempt farm land bank bonds which are authorized to be issued 
and sold, plus the expense of management, and 1 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, is added, to be applied to the 
reduction of the principal. The last issue of farm land bank | 
bonds bear a rate of interest which justifies the making of | 
loans at 5% per cent, plus 1 per cent to be applied upon the | 
reduction of principal. This is the cheapest rate of interest the | 
farmers can get on loans. I regret that more farmers in my 
district have not availed themselves of this iaw. The farmers 
are individualists, and this law has not been of the benefit I 
had hoped it would be to them for at least two reasons: | 

The first is that the farmers are reluctant to join local loan | 
associations. They want to be responsible only for their own 
obligations. They are afraid they may become financially in- | 
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volved in some way and they hesitate to join associations 
which make them in aby way responsible for the loans of 
others. 


Second. It has been my experience that when farmers meet 
and form a local association and each member secures the loan 
for which he makes application, he is not interested in any 
further meetings of the association and the local association, 
therefore, ceases to function and takes no further active inter- 
est in urging other farmers to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the law. 

However, this law has been of great advantage to the farmers 
in that it has reduced the rate of interest on loans and has | 
secured more favorable terms of repayment for the farmers. 

From the date of the organization of the Federal land banks 
to April 30, 1930, the banks had closed 504,270 loans, aggre- 
gating $1,623,709,665, including 4,933 loans, amounting to $14,- 
722.600, in Porto Rico. Of these loans 10,296, aggregating the 
total amount of $28,828,900, were made to farmers in Oklahoma. 

In Oklahoma there have been 140 local loan associations or- 
ganized and of this number the charters of 18 have been can- 
celed, leaving 122 in operation. There are now only four local 
loan associations in operation in the second congressional dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 

The criticism has been made that a few of the borrowers have 
defaulted in the payment of principal and interest and that fore- 
closure suits have had to be instituted. This does not condemn 
the law. There has also been a large number of bank failures, 
business failures, and bankruptcies throughout the country dur- 
ing the depressed period of the past 10 years. There have been 
many foreclosures of mortgages by mortgage companies, 

What I am trying to do is to popularize this law and to have 


the farmers generally take an interest in it and avail themselves | 


of its privileges. Many of them do not understand it. They do 
not appreciate that they can borrow money at 5% per cent, add 
1 per cent to be applied to the reduction of the principal, and 
that by paying 64% per cent interest they are paying both prin- 
cipal and interest. If a local agent were appointed in counties 
where no local loan associations have been formed, or where 


one has been formed and is not functioning, and if he is per- | 


mitted to make a minimum charge for his services in advising 
farmers as to how to take advantage of this law, assist them in 
initiating loans, make the preliminary preparations, forward 
their papers to the bank which serves their district, I feel sure 
that many more farmers would avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of the law. The more loans made to the farmers will 
result in a proportionate reduction of the expense of administra- 
tion and a gradual reduction of the rate charged. There are 
approximately 6,500,000 farmers throughout the United States. 
Including members of their families some 30,000,000 people live 
on the farm and are directly dependent upon farming for a liv 
ing. Almost everyone throughout the country is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the farmer and is directly dependent upon 
him for his food supplies. Therefore, the prosperity of the 
farmer affects the entire citizenship of the country. 

In my district of eight counties there are only four local 
loan associations. Two years ago I made a speech upon a 
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gress and invited attention then to the fact that practically ne 
new applications for loans were being received through these 
local associations. The table which I placed in the Recorp 
then verified that statement. I called attention to the fact that 
local conmittees of three embers of each of these local loan 
associations, served without compensation, except that their 
reasonable expenses were paid, and it was therefore difficult 
to induce them to take sufficient interest to urge others to make 
applications for loans. 

Section 10 provides that when a prospective borrower makes 
application for a loan it shall first be referred to the local com 
mittee provided for in section 7 of the act. The local committee 
is required to exanrine the land offered as security, make a de 
tailed written report signed by all three members, give the ap 
praised value of the land as found by them, and such other 
information as may be required by the rules and regulations, 
and no loan can be approved without a favorable report being 
made thereon. 


If this law is honestly, intelligently, and efficiently admin 
istered, there is no occasion for any loss to the farm-land 
banks. The bank which serves the State of Oklahoma is lo 
cated at Wichita, Kans. 

I want to urge the farmers of the country to study the pro 
visions of this law with a view of inducing more of them to 
avail themselves of its provisions. A farmrer can not borrow 
| money from any other source at a lower rate of interest. He 


repays the loan on the amortization plan. By extending pay 
ments over a period of 386 years and by adding 1 per cent an 
nually to the rate of interest he repays both principal and 
interest. The rural-credits plan has proved a success in Europe 
and everywhere it has conservatively managed. A few 
failures during the unusually depressed conditions uring the 
past 10 years should not condemn the law as being unsafe or 
unwise. 


been 


I want to emphasize that if an intelligent, honest, active, 
| local agent were uppointed in every county who could receive 


applications from the farmers, advise them of the requirements 
of the farm land banks, and instruct them as the amount 
they could probably be able to secure upon their lands, help 


to 


| them secure abstracts and put the preliminary papers in shape 


so as to expedite action on the loans, it would greatly popu 
larize the law and increase the volume of business that would 
be transacted by each of the farm land banks throughout the 
country. 

Loans may be made to the amount of 50 per cent of the ap 
praised valhv: of the land and 20 per cent of the appraised value 


| of the insured, permanent improvements. : 


If a local agent, to whom would b> paid « minimum fixed fee 
for his compensation, were appointed in each county to repre 
sent the farm land bank serving that district, he would be able 


| to familiarize the farmers with the requirements of the law, 


aid them in preparing their papers, and would be able to give 
them such information as to procedure and as to the amount 
they could probably secure on their lands, thereby minimizing 
the number of loans rejected and expedite the consideration of 
all applications for loans. In my judgment, this is a matter of 
great importance to the farmers throughout the country 
Everybody appreciates that the farmers have been depressed 
during the past few years, and we have been endeavoring to 
find a proper solution for their problems. I have taken oceasion 
heretofore to say that in my judgment it will require the enact 
ment of a series of bills to solve the problems of the farmers 
I wish to emphasize this particular amendment which I am 
pressing upon the attention of the Members the House. I 
believe that if this amendment were enacted it would aid many 
of the worthy, thrifty, honest, and economical tenant farmers to 
own their own farms, 

The Census Bureau reports that in Oklahoma there are 
197,218 farms. Of these, 81.226 are operated by their owners, 
115,498 by tenant farmers, and 494 by managers 

I want to make it possible for every tenant farmer to own 
his own home. If I have any hobby it is to help every man 
to live on his own land. The enactment of this amendment 
would do much to accomplish that. The local agent could bring 
to the attention of the tenant farmers the advantages of this 
law and would show him how to make his application, and 
this would encourage him to try to buy a farm for himself and 
would result in untold thousands of them buying small tracts 
of land, giving the first mortgage to the farm land banks, and 
giving a second mortgage for the balance of the purchase price 
He would be enabled to pay off his loan to the farm land bank 
through a long time loan and through industry, thrift, and 
economy he would be able to gradually pay off the second mort- 
| gage and finally owu his home. 


of 
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Now, let us examine the benefits that would result from this, 
When 2 man owns his own land he conserves the soil, he 
rotates the crops, diversifies the products he plants; he uses 
his spare hours in repairing and building improvements, he 
terraces the land to prevent the soil from washing away, he 
fills up the ditches, he puts out a small orchard, and gives 
more attention to studying the crops adapted to the particular 
which he owns. In this way of caring for and cultivating 


soil 


the land it is made stronger and more productive and enables | 
et least 50 per cent more per acre at but | 


the farmer to raise 
little, if any, greater expense. The taxes are no greater and the 
cost of maintenance is about the same. 

Now, if the farmers, through better methods, are enabled to 
raise 50 per cent more corn, wheat, cotton, alfalfa, and other 
products upon the same acreage, he has that much more to sell 
and has therefore reduced the cost of production. It necessarily 
adds greatly to his prosperity and correspondingly adds to the 
prosperity of the community and the entire Nation. 

Agriculture is our basic industry, and this is particularly 
true of my district. Every person living in the towns and cities 
is largely dependent upon the farmer and is as deeply inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the farmer as the farmer is him- 
self. Every merchant, banker, laboring or professional man is 
interested in legislation which will be of advantage to the 
farmer. 

If we can, by legislation, make it possible for the farmer to 
borrow money for long terms at low rates of interest, it will 
encourage more farmers to own their own homes and will 
surely add to their prosperity and to that of the entire country 
as well. 

This bill will not weaken the present law but will strengthen 
and popularize it and I hope to continue to press it upon the 
attention’ of Congress until this or some similar amendment 
receives favorable consideration. In the meantime I want to 
urge upon the people of my State and the country the advis- 
ability of their studying the provisions of this law, forming 
local associations and taking advantage of its terms. 

The provisions of the rural credits bill can only be availed 
of by the owners of farms or those desiring to purchase farm 
lands. Loans are made only to purchase farms, pay off mort- 
gages, purchase equipment, fertilizer, and livestock, to provide 
buildings and other improvements of farm lands, and no loan 
can be made at a greater rate of interest than 6 per cent. The 
original act was a splendid piece of constructive legislation It 
should be amended as I have indicated. 


GUARANTY OF INDIVIDUAL BANK DEPOSITS 


The second bill to which I desire to invite the attention of the 
House is H. R. 12924, to provide for the furnishing of bonds by 
national and State banks and trust companies which are mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system for the protection of 
depositors. 

This bill would require (sec. 1) that all banks, State and 
national, and trust companies, members of the Federal reserve 
system, to give bond in the sum of 25 per cent of the amount 
of their deposits, exclusive of interest-bearing time deposits, 
and other deposits specially secured, for the protection of the 
general unsecured depositors. 

Congress not haye jurisdiction over State banks and 
trust companies which are not members of the Federal reserve 
system, and for that reason the provisions of the bill are not 
attempted to be made to apply to them. 

The banks and trust companies affected are given six months 
to comply with the provisions of the bill and to give the bond 
as required therein. 

Section 2 of the bill requires that all national banks, upon 
their organization, shall each give bond in an amount equal to 
its capital stock at the time of organization and thereafter a 
bond in the sum of 25 per cent of the deposits shall be given as 
shown by the last annual statement of the bank. 

The Secretary of the Treasury (sec. 3) is authorized to ap- 
prove such bond upon ascertaining that the surety company 
making the same is financially responsible. 

All banks are required (sec. 4) to make reports on January 
1 of each year, showing their total aggregate deposits subject 
to check, interest-bearing time deposits, and deposits otherwise 
specially secured. 

The provisions of the bill only require a bond in an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of the amount of unsecured deposits and 
does not require a bond for interest-bearing deposits placed 
with the bank under special contract, and does not cover 
deposits such as county, municipal, and State, and school funds, 
which are otherwise specially secured. The bond would be re- 
quired for the purpose of guaranteeing security of the general 
deposits of the banks which are not otherwise secured. 


does 
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The reason why a bond of only 25 per cent of the aggregate 
amount of the deposits would be required is because of the fact 


| that upon investigation of the failed banks brought to my at- 


tention, if 25 per cent of the deposits had been guaranteed and 
if this amount of new money had been available, and paid in 
cash, by a surety company as this bill would require, I know of 
no bank that would have failed. If, however, it is found through 
experience that 25 per cent would not be a sufficient amount to 
protect all depositors, this percentage would and could be 
increased. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his annual report for the 
year 1927, page 17, reports as follows: 

The average percentage of all dividends paid on claims proved against 
the 706 receiverships that have been finally closed was 74.74 per cent. 
Had offsets, loans paid, and other disbursements been included in this 
column disbursements to creditors would show an average of 80.95 per 
cent. 


This indicates that a bond of 25 per cent would in all but ex- 
traordinary cases be sufficient to cover the loss and pay the de- 
positors in full. However, if experience should show that a 
larger percentage is required the bill could and should be 
amended and the percentage increased. It should be large 
enough to guarantee all depositors against loss. 

The annual report of the Federal Reserve Board for the year 
1929 (pp. 21 and 22) shows that 642 member and nonmember 
banks with aggregate deposits of $235,000,000 suspended opera- 
tions during 1929. This was 151 more than in 1928 and the 
amount of the deposits of the suspended banks in 1929 exceeded 
by $100,000,000 the aggregate deposits of the banks suspended 
in 1928. From page 22 of this report I quote the following: 

During the 9-year period 1921-1929, a total of 5,642 banks were 
reported as having suspended operations either temporarily or per- 
manently on account of financial difficulties, and of this number 659 
have since been reopened. Deposits of the banks suspended during 
the 9-year period were about $1,720,000,000 and of the reopened 
banks $240,000,000. Member banks suspended during the nine years 
numbered 994 and nonmember banks 4,648, while deposits of suspended 
member banks aggregated approximately $490,000,000, and of sus- 
pended nonmember banks $1,230,000,000. 


These figures compel an earnest study of the subject and 
conclusively show the necessity for this legislation. 

The bill I have introduced would require each bank to give 
bond to insure its own deposits. The press reports bank fail- 
ures almost daily in some part of the country. 

I have not investigated the history of such legislation to 
find out how many States have enacted laws requiring bank 
deposits to be guaranteed, but if the Federal Government had 
led the way and each State had enacted such a law it would 
not only have saved the percentage of loss to depositors on the 
$1,720,000,000 but it would also have saved the capital stock 
of the failed banks and the surplus of each, aggregating many 
millions of dollars. 

Every bank, State and national, which receives school, county, 


| city, and State deposits, is required to give a bond in an amount 


equal to the total of these deposits. This is true regardless of 
the financial standing of the bank. If a bank is required to 
give a bond to protect school, county, city, and State deposits, 
why should it not be required to insure indiv'dual deposits 
against loss in a reasonable amount. I see no difference in 
principle. In the State of Oklahoma all Indian funds deposited 
with any bank, no matter how strong the bank may be, are 
required to be secured either by a surety bond or by the deposit 
of approved securities in an amount sufficient to cover the de- 
posits. I see no difference between this and requiring a bond in 
a sufficient amount to protect the laborer, the farmer, business 
and professional men, and all classes, who are depositors, 
against loss. 

There can be no legitimate argument against the principle 
involved in this bill. The only argument I have heard urged 
against it is the additional expense to the bank. Of course, that 
is true; but banks are required to pay premiums on bonds 
given to secure school, city, county, and State funds. 

This bill would not only be a good thing for the depositors, 
but for the shareholders of the banks. It would result in the 
executive officers of the banks being more conservative. They 
would require better security for loans and their assets would 
be kept in a more liquid form, for they would be subject not 
only to the supervision and criticism of the bank examiners 
but also of the representatives of the surety companies making 
the bonds for the banks. This would, in my judgment, prevent 
many banks from failing and would save large amounts to the 
shareholders in assessments where banks fail, and this would 
result in larger dividends being paid to the stockholders of the 
banka, 
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The active officers of the banks are required to give bond to 
protect the bank ugainst loss on their account, notwithstanding 
they may be and are men and women of high character. Why 
is this required? If this be true as to individuals, why, on 
principle, should not the depositors be protected against loss by 
requiring the banks to give bond? 

Congress passed the Federal reserve act in December, 1915. 
It provided a financial reservoir to which member banks might 
go for assistance, and it has been successful since the organi- 
zation of the Federal reserve banks in 1914. The failures of 
banks have been due to a number of causes, and among them 
are: Too many banks were organized in some communities, 
some banks were in charge of inexperienced officers, and some 
failures have been due to economic conditions. Failures in 
the South and Middle West have been largely due to agricul- 
tural conditions, and in the far West and in the Southwest 
to the losses on cattle, and, of course, 
«due to corrupt management. I think by far the most failures 
can be attributed to economic conditions, and I think this is 
conclusively shown by the figures which I have given as to 
the number of failed banks in the 12 agricultural States, where 
two-thirds of the bank failures occurred. The second cause, in 
my judgment, is due to inexperienced management. 

This bill in a way tends to guard against this, because surety 
companies would be reluctant to make bonds for banks which 
are not managed by experienced officers. 
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a few failures have been | 


It is urged by some that it would be difficult for some banks | 


to give such a bond. 
school, and municipal funds. 
to secure general depositors? 
condition that reputable surety companies would not make a 
bond for it, then the sooner that bank is liquidated the better, 
and the less will be the loss to the depositors, the shareholders, 
and the people of the community. 

It has been suggested that surety bonds are not required to 
insure the deposits of State banks, and that therefore this 


Why can not they make bonds 


would be a discrimination against the banks mentioned in the | 


bill. I think it would have the contrary effect, because I be- 


They make bonds to secure State, county, | 


If a bank is in such a precarious | 


lieve that it would result in State legislation requiring every | 


State bank to take out insurance for the benefit of its depositors. 
As between two banks, one conservatively managed with a 
surety bond to protect the depositors and the other without such 
a bond, everyone knows, of course, that the majority of the 


people would deposit their money in the bank protecting their | 


money by a surety bond. 
under this bill, in my judgment, would be small as compared 


The premium on the bonds required | 


with the profit on the increased deposits which the bank would | 


receive, and therefore this bill would be financially beneficial to 
all the banks throughout the country. It would bring every 
dollar out of hiding and could be used for the productive de- 
velopment of the community. I think deposits in every 
throughout the country would increase. 
the ofticers of the banks more conservative and result in fewer 
bad loans, and therefore would result in a greater 
advantage to the shareholders in increased dividends; it would 
protect the depositors against loss and would clearly be in 
their interest. 

This bill does not require one bank to insure the deposits of 
another, Every bank under this bill would pay for the premium 
of its own bond. No bank would be dependent upon another 
bank. I think this is the only sound principle. 


| just 

county 
bank | 
It certainly would make | 


financial | 
| bonding? 


If banks were | 


required to contribute to a guaranty fund for the benefit of all | 


banks, then the strong, conservative, well-managed banks would 
contribute to the weak banks and those in the hands of inex- 
perienced officers. The amount of the premium would depend 
upon the condition and management of each bank. If 


safe, | 


officered by experienced men, and conservatively managed, the | 


premium would be small. 
as in the case of fire insurance. 

The greater the hazard the larger the premium. 
case of fire insurance, when the hazard—bad flues and fire 
traps—is removed, which in banking is comparable to reckless, 


The same principle would be applied | 
As in the | 


| passed by the Republican Congress. 


inexperienced management and unsecured loans, the premium | 


will be reduced. Every bank whose condition entitles it to be 
bonded can find a surety company seeking its business and 
anxious to make its bond. Let me emphasize: I have no doubt 
but that it would result in increased deposits for each bank, 
and therefore increased profits far in excess of the small amount 
of premium required to be paid on the bond. Again, it would 


| bill 


establish confidence in banks throughout the country and bring | 
out of hiding large amounts of money not now deposited in | 


banks. I believe this-is a good bill from every standpoint. I 


believe it right in principle, and I want to urge it upon the | 


earnest consideration of the Members of the 
pressed it upon the attention of 


I have 
bankers 


House. 
individuals and 


i 
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against it other than the objection of the cost of the premium 
on the bond. If every State in the Union by legislation requires 
that its public officials must require such bonds to insure public 
deposits in banks, why should not the individual depositors be 
so secured?) What is the difference in principle? 

The loss to depositors does not present the full picture, They 
have not only lost their entire savings but many of them have 
no credit elsewhere and are left penniless and destitute Sone 
have to sacrifice what little property they have to meet obliga 
tions they expected to pay out of the mone) or to meet 
current expenses Not one anticipated the and made no 
provision for it. Everyone in the community feels the financial 
shock. Business is paralyzed. Everyone, whether 
or not, sustains a through business 
months, sometimes yeurs, for the public 
The shareholders are assessed. They must sacrifice their prop 
erty at a ruinous loss to raise the money Why’ ‘There is bu 
ohne answer, and that is because we decline to compel the banks 
to incur the extra expense of a small premiun the 
bonds which this bill would require. 

If enacted into law. it would protect the depositors, the 
shareholders, and the public from the business depression that 
always follows a bank failure. Let me repeat the question 
Why «are banks required by Federal and State laws and regu 
lations to make bonds to secure public money’ The answer is 
To guarantee it. We should not permit the small premium 
Which the banks would have to pay to outweigh in this legis 
lation the rights of the depositors aud the interest of the publi: 
Banks are chartered under legislative sanction, State and Fed 
eral. We can not and should not try to 
responsibility 

During my entire life I have exerted my best efforts to assist 
in the protection of the man and woman of small means who 


lost 


loss 


n depositor 
It takes 
confidence 


loss depression 


fo recain 


surety 


longer exc ape our 


| did not possess financial strength or who were not organized to 


fight his or her own battle, and I am forced to the conclusion 
that every bank and trust company which is required to furnish 
a bond to secure school, county, city, and State funds, and also 
Indian funds, should also be required to make a bond to ful! 
protect the general depositors who have confidence in the bank 
ing institutions conducted and protected by the of the 
Federal Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be pleased to yield 

Mr. COLE. Will the guaranties that the gentleman 
referred to be given through regular bonding companies? 

Mr. HASTINGS. They would be given throuch regular bond 
ing companies and no bank would guarantee the 
another bank. Each bank would guarantee its 
like a bank now guarantees its own deposits so far 
or school funds are concerned. I do not believe in a 
guaranty fund where one bank is dependent upon another or 
where one bank has to contribute to such a fund for the 
benefit of another bank. 

Mr. COLE. Has the gentleman any idea of the cost of such 


laws 


has 


deposits of 
own deposits 


ais 


Mr. HASTINGS. I have covered that in my remarks. I be 
lieve it will bring money out of hiding and would not only be 
for the benefit of the depositors, but would be helpful to the 
banks well, because I think this would immeasurably in 
crease the deposits. [Applause.]} 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boylan}. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, at last 
the Republican Party is willing to admit that there is a busi 
ness depression existing in the country, and that unemployment 
is universal. For over a year this has been denied by them; 
now they admit that the country is suffering a depression that 
will require patience and business ingenuity to solve. They 
now admit that we are in a cycle of business depression. 

The tariff bill adding an additional burden on the people of 
the United States of about a billion dollars a year has been 
The President promised 
to make a careful study of the various items contained in the 
before taking any action on it. Although this was his 
promise, yet before the bill had reached him for consideration 
he issued a statement saying that he would sign it. Already 
the reaction of the country has been that this new burden that 
has been placed on them by the Republican Congress is fraught 
with danger to American industry. 

This bill, of course, reflects the wishes of the manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

In the writing of it minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee were denied participation, although, on the 
other hand, it was known that representatives of the manufac- 
turers’ associations were conspicaous by their presence even in 


as 


throughout the country, and no objection has ever been urged | executive sessions, 
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In the House amendment could not be offered or con- 
sidered unless it was proposed by one of the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 


an 


This bill is indeed a raid on the consuming public and the 
great mass of our people, when they will be compelled to pay 
more r sugar, and also pay an increase of 20 per cent on the 
em of shoes for themselves and their families, and pay in- 
creased prices for hundreds of other articles used in their daily 
lives will be brought to a keen realization of it. The people will 
ndeed have just cause to remember the action of the Republican 
arty in passing this iniquitous tariff bill. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer of this House, Doctor Lone- 
worrH, in a statement called our attention to the fact that 

e will get better and cheaper medicines under the new tariff 

I would suggest to any of my colleagues who have “sick dis- 
tricts”” that they lay in a good supply of these medicines before 
they leave Washington, for, in my opinion, they will be sorely 


needed by them in the fall campaign. 


Mr. OCONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN Yes 

Mr. OCONNELL. What kind of prescription does the gentle- 
man imagine we will get from Doctor LonewortH? We would 
have te get that first. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The prescription may be without power, and 


whether it will be an authentic prescription or not I am not able 


to say at this time. 
Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 
Mr. GLOVER. I presume the gentleman when talking about 


cheap medicines has reference to ipecac, which is put on the free | 


tariff bill? 
Such chemicals as that; yes, sir. 
must be a very bad bill when the distinguished 
President of our country was compelled to issue a defensive 
statement of apology for signing it. This very fact is but a 
reflection of the public’s disapproval of the bill. 

The President said: 


ist under the new 
Mr. BOYLAN 


It certainly 


at it contains many compromises between sectional interests and 


complexities of the legislative 
than 3,500 items makes it in- 
must rest upon Congress in the legisla- 


betwee 


1 different industries, and that the 
task requiring an examination of more 
evitable that the sibility 


revision, 


respor 


live rate 


Ile also stated that the duty of the Executive is on the admin-| for the enactment of relief legislation for the millions of un- 


istration side, and that the flexible provision of the new law will 
have to correct inequalities. 
So many such inequalities existed that the ink on the Presi- 


| 


| it 
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Indeed, so solemn was the occasion that no pictures were per- 
mitted to be taken of it. Posterity will be denied therefore the 
opportunity of studying the facial expressions of the mourners. 

And so the bill was signed. 

The Grundy bill is thus made the issue for the coming con- 
gressional campaign. The people will render their verdict on 
next November, and the Democratic Party feels no concern 
over the result. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanaru]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, to end 
the long uncertainty and to establish or reestablish business, 
the President issued Sunday a statement assuring the country 
that he would sign the tariff bill, but instead of having a favor- 


| able effect, another market crash has taken place and is still 


with us. 

What I have to say is, and should be, of interest not only to 
us here but to the country, and especially to the administration 
and the Republican Party. For months the Wall Street 
financiers and their mouthpieces charged that Congress and the 
administration were responsible for the financial crisis, for the 
depression, the unemployment, and the discontent. People be- 
lieve it and will hold the Republican administration responsible. 
To a certain extent you Republicans are responsible, because 
you refused and are afraid to stop these Wall Street racketeers. 
You are afraid to stop their racket. They hold, and will con- 
tinue to hold, the country in the palms of their hands. They 
believe themselves—yes; they are—all-powerful, and this not- 
withstanding the fact they have and are now fighting foul, hit- 
ting the business of the Nation under the belt. The entire 
Nation is prostrated and suffering, and I maintain it is high 
time that they be disqualified and the country given an oppor- 


| tunity to recuperate and get on its feet. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. 
Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 
O'CONNELL. Is it not about time that the country 


| called for a foul? 


| business conditions, 


dent’s pen had searcely dried on the document before Senator | 


Borau introduced a resolution in the Senate calling on the 
President to immediately exercise his power under the new law 
to correct many inequalities already apparent in the bill. 

Indeed, everything in the President’s statement relative to the 
bill he signed is a defense or an apology to the American people 
for the signing of this unjust measure. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Can the gentleman explain why he took 
six pens to sign the bill? 

Mr. BOYLAN. That is beyond the power of my comprehen- 
sion, I will say to the gentleman. 

When the President affixed his signature to the tariff bill on 
June 17, shortly before 1 o’clock, a depressing rain fell in tor- 
rents over the city of Washington. The city was darkened. 
Fitful flashes of lightning pierced the darkness, the distant 
crash of thunder was heard (perhaps it was the crash of the 
market). The usually placid Potomac turbulently surged in its 
race to the sea. 

In the Executive offices all was still and quiet. A monstrous 
tariff bill, marked and pitifully mutilated, lay in all its ugliness 
on the President's desk; around in solemn and mournfu! silence 
stood a few of the faithful cohorts who had taken it, a strong 
and vigorous child, to the Congress. Who during its many 
trials and vicissitudes stood loyally by, ever to lend a helping 
hand to smooth out its rough and tortuous path. Yet on that 
desk in front of them lay this instrument of oppression; the 
act that will bear its heavy burden on ihe backs of the Ameri- 
can people 

Well indeed might there be solemnity. Well indeed should 
a funeral atmosphere surround the final act in the passage of 
this iniquitous legislation. 

The small funeral party present fully realized the gravity 


and the import of the President's action to their dear old 
Republican Party, and the final signing of this oppressive 


measure filled them with a secret fear and alarm. 


Mr. SABATH. That is what I maintain, that they are fight- 
ing foul and should be disqualified. 

Mr. Chairman, during this session of Congress hardly a day 
has passed without a dozen Members on both sides calling 
attention to the great unemployment, to the unfortunate plight 
of agriculture, or to the closing of banks, mills, and factories in 
their respective districts. Many of the Members have pleaded 


employed and their destitute families and for the relief of 
And what has the President and the ad- 
ministration done to relieve these deplorable conditions? 

When last November the inevitable crash, due to high finan- 
ciering, aided and approved by the former as well as this 
administration, was approaching, the President and his adminis- 
tration remained silent. 

As I stated some time ago on the floor of the House I urged 
upon the President that some action be taken to minimize, and 
if possible, to prevent the approaching catastrophe. 

The President shortly thereafter did call, as I suggested, a 
conference of the leading financiers and industrial leaders of the 
country. They, at that time, promised to cooperate, keep men 
employed, and not to reduce wages. By these means it was 
expected that financial conditions would be steadied and re- 
lieved. Unfortunately outside of their interviews nothing has 
been done. In fact since the meeting of these leaders of finance 
and industry unemployment has increased and wages have been 
reduced, resulting in more want and misery. 

I ask what has the administration done? What is it doing 
now to stop this manipulation—that is, the short selling and the 
gambling—which makes impossible reestablishment of confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I do not 
hold the President and his administration wholly responsible 
for these deplorable conditions now existing; but I do charge 
that by this time conditions could and should have been im- 
proved, unemployment reduced, and confidence reestablished 
had the President and his administration taken some construc- 
tive steps. I maintain that the high financiering and gambling, 
not only tolerated but approved by the administration, is re- 
sponsible for the present business depression. You may properly 
ask why. My answer is that during the years 1928 and 1929 
hundreds of millions of shares of stock, lot of it of questionable 
value, was through the various stock exchanges of the country, 
and by other methods, unloaded upon the public at fictitious 
prices, which required and brought about the withdrawal of 
billions of dollars from the banks in all sections of the country, 
thereby depriving legitimate business of the Nation of funds 
actually needed for the conduct of honest and necessary 
business. 
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After unloading, as I have before stated, their holdings at | 
fabulous prices and being in control of the ready and avail- | 
able cash, the financiers started to boost the rate of interest 
as high as 20 per cent, and a few days later the great bear | 
movement, the selling short the thousands upon thousands of | 
shares of stock which they no longer possessed was started for | 
the purpose of destroying the then market value of these very 
securities. This, however, not before the international but espe- 
cially the English bankers, on a tip given them, had unloaded 
all of their holdings in this country at fancy prices. 

Mr. Chairman: President Hoover, in his December message, 
stated that the crash was unavoidable and inevitable. But I 
charge that it was avoidable. I charge that it could have 
been prevented. I charge the 10,000,000 investors could and 
should have been saved from ruin, distress, and misery, and 
the Nation spared a great calamity. 

I charge the former as well as the present administration 
with indirect responsibility for the ruin and distress among 
these millions of investors, who, encouraged by the alluring state- | 
ments and reports emanating from time to time from the White 
House and administration leaders, withdrew in many instances | 
their entire life savings and bought inflated stocks on part- 
payment plans, and were subsequently made the prey of the 
Wall Street racketeers—yes, they were “put on the spot” for 
them, 

I realize that neither the Congress nor the President can 
restore the $40,000,000,000 lost in stocks and bonds, nor reopen 
the hundreds of bunks which have been forced to close their 
doors. Nor can there be restored the thousands of lives that 
this financial hurricance has destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is persistently claimed by the foremost 
economists of this country that such a recurrence can be pre- 
vented. You who have the interest of the country at heart 
will ask how. I shall give you my opinion, which is not only 
mine but that of a large number of well-informed, well-quali- | 
fied men. First, by stopping all illegitimate issuance of stocks 
and bonds by authorizing or establishing some responsible body | 
to pass on all such issues of stocks before they can be listed, 
advertised, and sold to the public. 

Second, by stopping and making illegal short selling; that is, 
selling of stocks by professional gamblers and speculators in 
tremendous quantities which they do not own or possess. 
by the prohibition of loans of stocks to such short sellers. 
Fourth, by prohibiting any floor broker to buy or sell for 
himself. 

You may question whether Congress has the power and juris- 
diction to enact sach laws. 


ways that we can legislate against all crooked and ruinous 
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Third, | 


I answer, “ Yes; we have several | 





gambling and thus eliminate it entirely.” This may be done 
without interfering with legitimate transactions of stock ex- 
changes or their activities. I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
6985, which imposes a tax of 5 per cent on all short sales. 
This, I know, will reduce to a minimum short selling. If, how- 
ever, Congress does not wish to impose this tax of 5 per cent 
on all short sales, then it can consider another bill which I 
have introduced, H. R. 12171, which will prohibit the use of the 
post-office facilities and all other transportation and communi- 
cation agencies, whether by telegraph, telephone, or radio, for 
these destructive transactions. 
my plans do not meet with the approval of the House, the 
House can so modify or change either of my bills as it sees fit. 
If my bills or modifications thereof are not approved by you, 


surely there can be no objection to appointing a committee of | 


five Members of the House, composed of men who are capable 
and unafraid to investigate and prepare legislation that will, | 
in the future, prevent a few gamblers from throwing the Nation 
into a turmoil which is invariably responsible for demoralization 
of business and panic. I realize that representatives of these | 
professional speculators will endeavor to show that short selling | 
is net responsible for destroying prices, and that a financial 
crash is not responsible for destroying confidence in business | 
and industry, but anyone who hus given this matter any thought 
will—yes, must—come to the conclusion that their contentions 
are not borne out by fact and do not stand the test. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the firm opinion that if the House | 
would only authorize the appointment of a committee, such as I 
have just mentioned for the purpose of investigating the stock | 
exchanges throughout the country, the stock exchanges will 
immediately begin, for their own protection, to adopt rules and | 
regulations to eliminate the present destructive tactics and 
practices. [Applause.] 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; if the great and powerful financiers, | 
whom this administration and Republican Party serves with | 
such devotion, instead of continuously making tremendous loans 
to foreign nations reaching into hundreds of millions would be 
appreciative of the service and aid you render them, and give 


| formed 


If for any reason my bills or | 


| articles that are displeasing to the officialdom of th« 
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the market only partial support, they could easily stop the dis- 
astrous decline and stabilize the market and reestablish confi 
dence, thus saving you from the deserved charges that the 
Republicans are incompetent of protecting the country’s interest 

Mr. Chairman, this morning I have received several telegrams 
which again encouraged me to take the floor on this question. 
This is a sample: 


Congressman A. J. 


JI) 


~m* 


SABATH, 
Washington, D. C 

Feeling your action November 12 had considerable to 
market recovery, would similar move 
conditions as well as general financial status of 
does not justify stock 
that concerted coupled 
interest 


stock 


Business 


do with 


suggest at this time 


United States certainly 


and 


attitude 


present low prices on many 
with indifferent 


this time responsible for this sinking spell 


OTIS 


issues belleve 


bear action bunking 
at 
B. Durgpin 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I now take pleasure in introduc- 
ing a resolution authorizing the appointment of a committee 
composed of Members of this House to investigate these ruinous 
practices I have briefly explained; therefore will not insert it, 

Mr. Chairman, no doubt the Wall Street 
have stated, contend that short-selling not responsible for 
“erashes” and panics. I have in my hand extracts from the 
Wall Street Journal and at least a dozen of the foremost news- 
papers of Monday's and Tuesday's issues stating that “the break 
in the market was due to the bearish professionals, who re 
turned to the attack with more vigor than they had displayed in 
the current reaction.” 

The other newspapers use less diplomatic verbiage and say 
that the break in the market was due to the tremendous short 
selling. Mr. Whitney, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, some weeks ago stated that upon investigation in No- 
vember it had been found that the amount of borrowed stocks 
on the part of the shorts was inconsequential in proportion to 
the stocks listed. To him five or ten millions of shares is not 
enough to break the market, to my mind. Throwing on a hesi- 
tating market three to five million shares of all kinds of stocks 
has and does bring about a break; yes, a crash. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me a report showing the millions 
that have been made on the part of certain shorts in November, 
and I believe the same forces doubled their unholy profit during 
this present “crash.” I ask why should this be permitted to 
the detriment of the Nation? 


publicists will, as I 


Is 


Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, I wish to call your 


attention to an article which appeared 
Daily, the headlines of which read: 
Depression said to aid activities of communists—House committee in- 
that agitation most dangerous during times of depression. 
Communist activities in this country are more dangerous now than ever 


in the United States 


is 


| before, according to testimony on June 18 before the special House com 


mittee investigating the question, by Walter 8S. Steel, of Washington, 
D. C., general manager of the National Republic Magazine. Mr. Steel 
teld the committee he believed the reason lies in unemployment, and that 
communists do most of their work at depressed periods. 


A few days ago we appointed a committee to investigate com- 
munistic activities in our country. It is a general opinion that 
in lieu of that committee we should have appointed a committee 
to investigate conditions that bring about or are responsible and 
aid communistie activities, but I feel that this is not recognized 
by the leaders of this House. 

The power and the arrogance on the part of the New York 
Stock Exchange, according to an article in one of the large daily 
newspapers, is such that they have even barred newspaper re- 
porters from their rooms because some of them have written 
New York 
Stock Exchange. I feel that some day, in the interest of our 
country, enough men will be elected that will be unafraid to 
legislate this Wall Street plunderbund out of existence. 

I herewith insert an article written by Albert Newton 
Ridgely, which elaborates and explains more intelligently the 
workings of these manipulators suggesting certain preventatives. 
I hope that Members will find time to read it. I assure you that 
you will appreciate it: 

PREVENTABLR PANICS 

(The preventives are respectfully submiited herein to the honorable 
Senators and Congressmen of these United States for their consideration 
and action.) 

FOREWORD 

There are persons who say, perhaps cynically, 
market panic means nothing more than “a In 
luxury money.” And there are serious-minded financiers profess 
to believe that the loss of at least $15,000,000,000 (by theft) from the 
American public will prove, in the end, an excellent thing not only for 
Europe but for the United States. These hold that “ defla 


that the recent 
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tion’ was necessary to reestablish finance on a sound basis, and to 
seid people back to their legitimate work 

Be this as it may, certainly more than 5,000,000 and probably 
10,000,000 persons, in all financial strata, were made to suffer acutely 
by the collapse of paper values It has been said that their own 
optimistic stupidity was to blame Even so, is that any valid argu- 
ment to justify the deliberately encouraged superinflation, masquerad 
ing as “ prosperity,” without which there could have been no panic? 
Should these alternate periods of inflation and collapse, immensely 
profitable to the few, but at terrific cost to the many, be permitted to 
continue, when both are so easily preventable? 

There are those who believe that panics just naturally happen. 
There are others who know they are made to happen. In either case 


such occurrences can effectively be rendered impossible. The ensuing 
article will clearly demonstrate this. 

* Short selling (by amateurs), in connection with the income tax 
law making exempt the profits on capital increase, was in large meas 
ure responsible for the prolonged inflation. And bear raiding (by 
professionals) accelerated and intensified the collapse. But although 
this short selling was an important contributary factor in all that 
happened, it was only in minor part the cause. The underlying rea- 
on for the panic was that the biggest banking groups and capitalists 


had sold out to the public 


The masses are totally inexperienced and completely ignorant of the 
various concealed methods employed in Wall Street, whereby outsiders 


who speculate are inevitably ultimate losers; as very frequently also 


are bona fide investors. Overcapitalized “ listings” and their market- 
ing such watered stocks as well as dishonest “splitups” and 
* mergers which have as their only object the “ distribution” (sale) 
at high prices; the lure of “ activity and inspired optimism, and 
the maintenance of artificial markets on which to sell—-these are only 
few of the devices which the public fail utterly to comprehend, 
Of course, the overwhelming damage has been inflicted, but a recur- 


rence of malevolent activities—and the consequent panic in which those 


interests who sold at the top buy back desirable stocks at the very 
lowest prices—can be made impracticable. 

There are many both able and honest men in the National Senate 
and the House, and undoubtedly there will be an effort at legislation 
this winter to protect the investor from future Wall Street depredations. 
The organized and combined power of successful cunning and unlim 
ited wealth may defeat these efforts for relief. But there will be intro- 
duced and argued several, possibly all, of the following preventives, 


every one of which can be made practical and highly efficient, every 


one of which deals a blow to chicanery and deceit, and not one which 
ix in any way destructive of intrinsic values or legitimate enterprise 
THE PREVENTIVES 

(1) Prohibit the sale of the property of a third party (without his 
consent) to a second party by a first party, i. e., short selling. 

rhis is not at all experimental It has been enforced not only in | 
London and Paris with most satisfactory results, but was done by the 
New York Stock Exchange some dozen years ago at a time of impend- 
ing threatened demoralization, with compiete success—after favored 
banking groups and insiders had accumuleted their full lines and | 
really wanted to avert further pressure 

Selling “ short is, briefly, to sell stock you do not own, trusting 
that you will be able to buy lower at some later date and then making 

delayed delivery Whatever the short seller gains, obviously, | 

‘ er the original owner or the buyer must lose. But if outsiders sell 
hort, as they did heavily late in 1926 and throughout 1927, the 
penalty usually drastic. The manipulators at that time, knowing the 
income x law would keep investment stock off the market, proceeded 
to mark prices upward, higher and still higher, until the margins of 
those venturesome outsiders (the public) were exhausted. Thus at 


least was initiated the period of wild inflation, a direct result of the 
wrong people selling short Similarily, later, the extreme record highs 
of many stocks were made by foreed short covering 

Of course, short selling widens the range of fluctuations and adds to 


omimissions, 


nd is claimed by brokers and traders to act as a cushion 
or sta 


izer in declining markets All Wall Street (self-interestedly) 
is impressed with this monstrous fallacy So far from being a 
“stabilizer,” except on very rare occasions, it steadily depresses prices 
in a weak market and brings panics to their acute stage. 





Manipulation and collusive bear raiding explain the repeated violent 
attacks in the November collapse, and the forcing of the market to 
new low levels until the investing public had no available money to 
buy Phen, after favored capitalists had replaced their stocks and 
acquired their complete Hnes, the Stock Exchange issued a much belated 
warning against short sales; and the mere rumor that these were to be 
stopped ended the panic and sent stocks up 10 points that day. 

Another specio and superficial argument is that investors should 
have the right to sell short against their safe-deposit holdings. They 
should have no such “ right” in justice or equity An eminent financier 
and esteemed “ philanthropist” is said to have garnered two hundred 
millions within three months by actually selling short against long 


investment steck. Le was within bis present legal rights, 
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| But having sold a vast quantity of stocks to the gullibles, would this 
‘financier’ have been logical (or human) had he not desired those 
stocks to fall and to fall sharply? For the obvious reason that he 
might repurchase them on a cheap-investment basis. In a case, selling 
short instead of long stock substantially reduced his income tax, and— 
doubtless of more importance to him—kept his activities obscured. This 
is the pernicious type. At present it is any man’s right and privilege 
under the law. But it is a wholly unfair status which permits trans- 
actions of such magnitude, affecting the actual welfare of the country, 
| to be done in strictest secrecy and under cover. 

Prohibit short sales and you will surely block destructionists—you 
will deal a heavy blow to ruinous manipulation—and you will go very 
far toward preventing future depression and panics, 

Amend the tax law to the extent that the profits or 
| losses on stocks, if unsold, shall be based on the prices at which same 
are quoted at the end of each calendar year; or to prevent downward 
manipulation, at the average price of the year. That if stocks 
previously acquired are not sold during the year, but are carried over 
instead of being tax exempt as now, the tax shall be computed on the 
| then price of the stock, or the capital increase each year per se. 

The present unjust and short-sighted system was one of the main 
reasons for the prolonged and shameless inflation. Very rich people 
who had enormous profits a year or more ago were in a sense locked in, 
for if they took those profits they would have had the heavy Federal 


(2 


income 


Is, 


| surtaxes to pay. Of course, they could have sold short against long 
| holdings, as many of them did. But the average investors do not 
readily understand or avail themselves of short selling. The invest- 


ment public simply and blindly hold on. A tax enforced against ac- 
crued profits, or capital increase an stocks, would remedy this and 
result automatically in the gradual marketing of stock as it advanced 
above the real investment value. 

Incidentally, such an amendment would make it impossible for astute 
capitalists to scale down their surtaxes by selling short. If they, for 
instance, netted 90 points on short sales, they will have a tax on 9) 
points to pay. But if they had sold actual long holdings instead, they 
would have had a tax on at least double that pay. 

It has actually suggested, with unbelievable effrontery, a 
means of removing conceded cause for inflation and 
profit, to eliminate tax on capital gains altogether, even if the 
stocks have been In other words, to make the profits of the 
organized few, the certain winners, tax exempt. the while prohibiting 
the public, the certain loser, from deducting stock-market losses! This 
amazing proposition is monstrously preposterous, but the paid lobbyists 
will try to enact it into law. As we have pointed out above, the only 
equitable way to remove a very potent cause of inflation is to tax the 
capital increase on stocks. 

Knact a law to prevent the “split-up” schemes, the most effective 
of all devices to hoodwink and exploit the unsuspecting and optimistic 
investor. Scores of examples could be given of the split-up’s pernicious 


to 
been 
this 
the 
sold. 


s a 
dishonest 





workings, but the shameless manipulation of radio stock will suffice 
to illustrate. 4'p to the present time never intrinsically worth 200 
at its best, radio was first boosted to above 500 against a stubborn 
short interest. Some of these “short” sellers, being rich men who 


really knew that the stock was dear at 200, refused to take their loss. 
Other students of values likewise sold short. Radio was 

marked up to about 550, and all the short sellers were ruined. 
while 


finally 
Mean 
the stock was being peddled out industriously, with the promise 
at 1,000 this year.’ But only very rich men can buy much of a 
| stock at 400 or 500, and very rich men are not so easily fooled. 
The clique was finding it exceedingly difficult to unload in quantity. 
Something had to be done. So radio was “ split” into fifths; that is, 
5 shares were issued for 1, and the new stock was brought out 
around 100. Thereafter, for a long time, radio fluctuated between 80 
and 110, with enormous volumes near the higher figure and no end of 
favorable propaganda, while the stock was being steadily “ unloaded ” 
on the credulous public. Radio looked high at 400, but it looked 
cheap at 90. Very few of the buyers understood, or ever will, that 
they were getting only one-fifth of what they thought they were paying 
| for. Finally the cliques had sold and the public were carrying the 
load. Then the panic. Radio Zell to 2 
| Moreover, before a split up «ce stock dividend many ignorant small 
investors, incredible as it may seem, embrace the delusion that the 
new stock will be worth the same per sbare as the old. They do not 
understand that the value is split in the same ratio as the shares. 
This is evidenced by the fact that a stock rises in anticipation of a 
| split up, and that the new or split up shares usually decline. 

Laws should, and doubtless will, be enacted to stop this method of 
exploitation. There is no valid defense for such split ups in any form, 
or large stock dividends which have the same object in view. If a 
stock sells at a price prohibitive to the small investor, fractional parts 
of a share can be issued’ and sold as such, This is the only fair 
procedure. The split up of stocks is a sales’ scheme and has no other 
objective than “ distribution.” 

(4) Curb the arbitrary over capitalization (and the subsequent sales 

| to the public) of visionary prospects. This should be done by the 
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appointment of a Federal commission, experts in finance, law, and 
accounting, to check up and pass upon the many dubious listings which 
the New York exchanges now permit and indorse in endless profusion ; 
in each case highly overcapitalized, and frequently with little intrinsic 
value, as recent events have amply demonstrated. 

For illustration, three supposedly high-class stocks brought out in 
1928 and 1929 by leading bankers, and thoroughly distributed at or 
near peak prices to a receptive and excited public, viz.: United Cor 
poration, about 7,000,000 shares which have since fallen 
to 19: Electric Bond, nearly 10,000,000 shares, from 180 to 50; Com 
monwealth Southern, listed as 30,000,000 shares, from about 
to 10 (with no bidders at 10). 
of investors, on these three recent listings alone, totals two thousand 
million dollars! 

Of the legion of stocks not so highly sponsored, Combustion and 
Rumely wil! suffice to illustrate, each falling from above 100—near 
which price tremendous activity was artificially created—to well below 
10. Some of the utterly worthless curb stocks, like Tobacco Products 
Export, which investors were persuaded to buy high up, have dwindled 
to below 1. Why are these listings allowed to transcend the blue sky 
laws? 

Holding companies that are created for the sole purpose of marketing 
watered stock—near relatives to the fraudulent split up—also should 
be dealt with drastically. Alleghany, no par, highly sponsored, and 
vociferously advertised above 50, has fallen from 56 to 17, 

Listing of all similar stocks, with the certain objective of sales at 
inflated prices to the public, should not be permitted to remain the 
prerogative and special privilege of the always arbitrary, sometimes 
biased or collusive, “ listing committees ” of the exchanges. This danger- 
ous monopoly of privilege, immune as it is against all subsequent prose 
cution—when of right there should be a compulsory accounting to the 
ruined speculator and the despoiled investor—demands immediate atten- 
tion and a stringent corrective. This is the most vitally important 
subject for legislation of any, to protect particularly the investor, who 
outnumbers the speculator 5 to 1 

Bankers and promoters, having kept their printing presses busy and 
pushed the boom to the limit, and having marketed their flotations for 
billions of dollars, may have stood aside and allowed events to take their 
own course. But some, overgreedy for more easy money, put the print- 
ing presses to work again and overreached themselves. Other bankers, 
more powerful and more astute, believed that if the speculative orgy 
continued much longer the world’s entire financial structure might 
imperiled. 


be 
These latter gentlemen may have thought it best, for gen- 
eral business (and other reasons), to accelerate so-called deflation with 
its resultant stupendous losses and universal suffering and to get the 
whole unpleasant business over quickly. But be it noted that 
the prolonged and frenzied rise nor the precipitate fall was 
least inimical to their own interests. 

Appoint an efficient Federal commission to pass 
especially industrials and holding companies, and will 
to prevent these “brilliant” achievements of high finance; 
throttle the causes for inspired inflation and will go far in 
the incentive for panics, and their periodic or protean recurrence after 
favored capitalists have again distrimuted stocks to the public at highest 
prices, as ultimately they surely will 

(5) Impose a 3 per cent sales tax on all stock market transactions 
which may be regarded as gambling or illegitimate. This is in effect 
what we understand to be Senator GLAss’s proposition, but somewhat 
milder and more practical. We believe the honorable Senator is a 
sincere and able statesman who understands finance and the machina- 
tions of Wall Street. He propounds a most potent and effective means 
to stop the brazen manipulation of stocks and day-to-day gambling. 
But what Mr. GLass proposes is double-edged and may cut both ways, 
unless he desires to suppress marginal speculation practically alto- 
gether. In a general way we indorse his remedy, but beg leave to 
present it in the following modified form, subject to congressional 
revision : 

A tax of 3 per cent on all stock sold within 60 days from the date of 
purchase, if the sale shows a profit. 

And, absolutely, a tax of not less than 3 per cent on all “ short” 
sales, if short selling shall continue to be permitted. 

It would be manifestly unfair for the honest investor who was 
misied into buying steel common at 250 (really 400), or radio at 500, 
or any other inflated stock, and who hastened to sell out at a small 
loss, to be mulcted for a larger loss assessed by said tax. Moreover, 
in practice, such a tax on the outsider who had bought unwisely, would 
hold him for 60 days, vainly hoping, while his loss grew. It would 
lessen just so much his chance of escape from the exploiters, the 
system. 

In many ways the measure is thoroughly commendable. It would 
effectively prevent outrageous manipulation and “wash” trading by 
making that vicious side of the scheme too costly. It would stop the 
enormous manipulative (matched) orders which are used for enticing 
in the unsophisticated and unwary at top figures. Pools and cliques 
could not be so ready to produce artificial activity in their specialties, 
at such an actual cost, im order to inveigle outsiders. 
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exploiters from marking prices up to ridiculously inflated 
actually would protect the public who speculate—and always 
Members of the stock exchange will object, of course, to paying what 
they will consider a confiscatory tax on the gambling money they make 
by “scalping” and “ trading under present conditions and to the 
in brokerage commissions the impression in some quar 
ters, a la majority of these brokers are honest men, from an ordinary 
business standpoint, loyal to their clients, and In 
panicky times, with suddenly depleted gap 
which he has to bridge over himself, the stock broker's lot scarcely 
an enviable To is a dishonest element, 
go so far as treacherously to advise customers to buy 
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a fine body of men. But benefits to the entire people 
not and not of right subordinated to the 


members the are 


should 
limited 


and justice 


can be interests of a 


| class. 


| of the 


| enacted 


removing 


| or panic is possible when capitalists, comprising the Wall Street 


In the “ distribution " of any stock the pool usually buys balf as much 
as it sells, to maintain the current price 
prove extremely irksome to this proc¢ 
transactions not high a toll for the immense privilege of 
distributing inflated stocks throughout the land. It certainly would 
act as a powerful deterrent to wild and disastrous speculation and still 
allow a broad investment and legitimate market 

Interfering with the pernicious 
sales tax might prove in some ways the 
into law to the exclusion of the 
held by the courts to be confiscatory, 
Our other 


rhe proposed sales tax would 


dure But 3 per cent part 


on a 


is too 


to exist 


only practices so 


preval 
of all 


any 


the 
if 
chance 


nt, 


best Sut 


preventive 


rest, and then by 
nothing 


the 


have been a 
to 
stand 


be enacted 


will com- 


plished. and 


any 


yreventives suggestions 
I 


follow 


up 
Only 


not be construed as confiscatory in sense, and will 


ill should 
persons whose own selfish interests are affected 


surety 
They are all constructive, and they 


those 


will object 
SUPPLEMENTARY SUGGESTIONS 
(a) Compel Federal incorporation of the New York 


in 


Stock Exchange 
of money 
represented, by far the greatest interstate business in the United States. 
The customers, or clients (and these exchanges 
every State the Union Interstate and the 
incessantly to create and carry the 
with the public. Yet there 
and trade 
status to a 
from any regulations ; 
and attempts at 
mental regulation supervision 
neither the superinflation its 
happened been made happen 
argument and justified protest. 
Nationalize blue-sky laws and the 
laws, regarding the sale of semiworthless inflated stocks 
stringent treatment all, be introduced 
the exchanges influential 
* securities ” blue-sky 


the comparatively 


and its protégé, the curb exchange, which transact volume 


victims), of dwell in 


used 


purchases 


in wires mails are 


on business of sales and 
no 


It 


private 


is supervision whatever 


that 


these 


over this 


vast, 
often disastrous, 
* parallel 


above and fre 


seems by imsisting upon their 
as club, exchanges 


ir entirely 


all 


govern 


they have successfully resisted 


Were 


most 


suggestions ontrol whatsoever 
applied to them 
aftermath, the 


But influence 


any < 
and certainly 
could 


stronger 


nor panic have 


or to 


is than 


(ib) the enforce existing postal 
the same 
marketed 
of 
have been 
petty offends 
ution of any stock value 


of 


with 


for whether they and 


through above or by less 
elsewhere The 

and convict 
Never yet have they been invoked for the prose 


collapse the 


manufacturers 


dubious laws far 


used only to suppress rs 


or shrinkage emanati from list 
exchanges. 
Forbid absolutely, drastic penalties, the 
the financial condition of brokers’ 
those men who manipulate prices at will, These forms, 
quired by the stock exchange to be signed each month by 
and then submitted, show exactly 
individual account. They 
worth while confiscating 
(d) Publication of the 
aggregate blocks, the 
estate—in that the public may 
bankers and capitalists are actually doing, 
misleading propaganda and a controlled press 
This may 
provide a 


ng ing committees the 


(c) with monthly forms 


showing customers from reaching 


which are re 
each customer, 
the stocks and the 
if said 
This is an iniquity of the 


of the 
principals 


margins in every 


show margins are confiscatable and 


worst character 


names buyers and sellers of in 


the 


know 


stocks 
large 
order 


same s 
and 
not 


done in real 
the 


deceived 


when what big 


and be by 


sound impractical 


complete and 


as 


the « 
or no 


as “ belling 


perfect protection I 


at.” but it 
great 


would 
depression 
sys- 
tem, are -heavily long or are buying stocks on balance ; 
can endure when capitalists are out of stocks or 
is obvious and axiomatic, the 
completed—tInside 
prices; a completed 
early in October, by falling 
business conditions, earnings, prospects, are 
the one vital factor of just who holds the stocks 
Ticker suggestions, “inside tips,” and inspired 
irresistible, and are as destructive as they are seductive 
mold the outsider into a receptive and enthusiast 
the peak prices, and permeate him with pessimism 
The public always forgets that a bull campaign 


and advance 
of This 
argument \ 
followed 


no 
ghort them 
and beyond 
“ accumulation ” 


‘ distribution,” 


provinte of 
to be 


the case 


is certain by rising 


as was last and 


summer 


prices culminating in panic Basic and 


ete entirely secondary to 


news Lossip are 
They designedly 
mood at or 


ut 


near 


lowest figures 


begins in gloom when 
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he and his kind are selling, and always ends in glory with not a cloud | 
visible to him on the financial horizon Bu f he could know what 
the insiders, the system, were doing, it would be another story. 

Thus, although a seeming paradox, buying by the public, except on 
rare occasions, results in falling prices nd selling by the public in 
rising price As we bave seen, in the late panic very many outsiders 
were buying all the way down, especially n the rallies (buying from 
insiders) and every rally was followed by new low prices. Not until 
this outside buying « ed entirely and even the recent bargain hunters | 
were on selling side, everybody giving up hope, supposedly even 
leading banker did the decline culnurinat« 

In all the stupendous works of nature there is nothing more sub 
lime than the egotism of the man who expects to win when he plays 

t ame oof skill which he does not understand and has for an 
opponent an expert who marks and st the cards 

THE UPAS TRE! 

Nothing in all America to-day is more esst than the curtailing of 
Wall Street's unique and absolute power over the fortunes and lives of 
men It is the duty of Congress to do this, and to protect its con- | 
stituents (even against themselves, as in the narcotic and lottery laws) 
from the transceadant chicanery employed in the marketing, at ex- 
orbitant prices, of endless stocks and bonds; many semiworthless, 
uliimately fading into near-nothingness We have shown how it can 
be done, with justice to all. And in the same ratio as manipulation is 
reduced, other and natural factors are increased, and something ap 


proaching real speculative conditions, with a chance for everybody, may 
ensur 
Gio into any 


and Wall 
even necessity 


home, Street 


must be 


has left its scar—some luxury or 
pleasure or stinted because of losses in 


etocks 


painfully 


Go into any cemetery, for panics fill numberless premature 
graves with money-murdered, grief-maddened victims. Visit any sana- | 
torium or asylum, and you will find Wall Street has contributed a 
large quota of pitiable sufferers Inspect the prisons Investigate 
bankrupicies. Stock-market gambling has helped mightily with both. 

The pinch of poverty and the lash of misery Wall Street has in one 
way or another inflicted on nearly all of its followers; annihilation 
has awaited many Even with those who have partially escaped the 
taunts of regret are maddening And why all this pain and torture 
when it can be so easily prevented? Senators and Congressmen, will | 
you not try to stop it? You ean by enacting into law all or a major 
part of the preventives and suggestions dilated upon herein; and if you 
do the game will be made fair, the investor and the speculator pro- 
tected, and future panies will be impossible 

EXPLANATORY 

With supreme impudence and having a profound contempt for the 
mental pi Sse he public the predatory interests who were respon 
sible for t panie ive tried to pass the buck to Congress. They will en 


ceavor in thelr 


wh adroit way to hoodwink the masses that any business 
depression is the fault of Washington. This to divert attention and to 
put Congress on the defensiv while the guilty escape It is in line 
with the defiance and belittling a year ago by Wall Street’s despots 
of the Federal reserve, which was doing its best to stop further wild 
nilation and avert an ultimate panic, 

In the light of afterevents, the disastrous break of February, 1926, 
shows clearly that panics are made to happen. It can be seen now 
that the one id only reason for that terrific crash of all good stocks 
was (distribution having previously been completed) that high finance 
wanted to reaccumulate at distress prices in anticipation of what it 
had planned to be the greatest bull market in history And it did 

In October and November last the manipulated sharp rallies in a 
series of panics, alternately periods of hope and despair, and the opti 
mistic assurances of prominent bankers meanwhile, obviously were to 
sell more stock likewise to give the public time to pawn their pos- 
sessions, borrow on insurance policies, mortgage their homes—to raise 
money somehow—-until the system had drained them of the last dollar. 

And who gets this money that the public lose? A certain news- 
paper has named some of the “ Market Makers” (eulogistically) who 
profited In the tens of millions, but with one exception is discreetly 
silent as to the real aristocrats of finance who profited (almost by 
direct theft) in the hundreds of millions Why no important news- 
paper or magazine dares to publish the truth about Wall Street, or 
to advocate any reform to curb the rapacity of organized greed—why 
none dare say anything inimical to the interests of the stock ex- 
change—-is explained by the fact that the press are controlled and 
coerced—no newspaper could long survive an advertising boycott, or 
harsher measures if that failed 

Thus you, gentlemen of Congress, those who are not chained by 
so-called conservatism, are the arbiters, and the only hope for the 
protection of the masses from Wall Street's malevolent (not benevolent) 


despotism. We have not the ability nor the power of language to do 


our case full justice, but we have supplied the technical knowledge 
and the facts. There are some who may fancy there is an ulterior 
motive (personal profit) for our appeal. The chances are that this 
brochure will be killed by silence. But if perchance the contents 


hould obtain publicity and the preventives be enacted into law, 


writer will be a marked man for conspiracies to embarrass, if not com- 





| this floor for and against 





pletely rain. No one ean interfere, single-handed, with any criminal 
‘racket’ without damaging reprisals. What then to him who seri- 
ously obstructs this greatest of all rackets? And, on the other hand, 
we know full well the utter thanklessness and cynicism with which in 
any event our effort and hazard will be repaid. The motive then, if 
it needs explaining, Quixotic perhaps, is simply the desire to do one 


good deed, one good action, for the lasting benefit of ordinary men 
before the final dusk shall gather and the final darkness fall. 
ALBERT NEWTON RIDGELY. 
On December 4, 1910, the New York World said: “A. N. Ridgely 
has been in business for many years. At times he has enjoyed the 
confidence of the biggest operators in Wall Street in creating interest 
in new market conditions.” 
Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Wisconsin [| Mr. Kapine]. 

Mr. KADING. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I fully realize that the speeches that are made on the floor of this 
House very seldom change the frame of mind of the member- 
ship. Each Member exercises his best judgment in the per- 
formance of his duties as he understands them. The member- 
ship usually is infornred upon the public questions that come 
up for consideration in the House before the legislation itself 
is reached on the floor of the House and the position of the 
Member is seldom changed by a lengthy debate. I ask your in- 
dulgence, however, for just a few minutes on what I consider 
to be one of the greatest problems confronting the American 
people to-day with the hope that I may get you to think along 
certain lines. It is but natural for us to reflect at this time 
in the closing days of this session of Congress about what if 
anything that should have been done has not been done. The 
Declaration of Independence and Federal Constitution makes 
it plain that this is a government of, by, and for the people; 
and that the people have a right to change its laws and form 
of government whenever they consider it necessary and ad- 
visable. Renlizing this, I believe it is our duty as Representa- 
tives of the people to reflect the sentiment and the wish of our 
constituency as we believe it affects them. and as we believe 
the nrajority of them want us to exercise our judgment. 

The question that I have in mind which I consider an im- 
portant question is the dry and wet question. Day after day 
big men who formerly were of the opinion that the eighteenth 
amendment is a permanent part of our Constitution and that 
the Volstead Act is a law that to remain on our statute 
books are coming out and publicly declaring that they have 
changed their minds. 

I hope the result of recent primaries held in different sec- 
tions of the country have brought to your attention the fact 
that this question is a live one and that we should look upon 
it as such and consider it fairly and impartially. In the early 
part of this session a great many speeches were delivered upon 
the eighteenth amendment. When 
the Judiciary Committee finally started to hold hearings, the 
membership of the House ceased to discuss that question on the 
floor. Lengthy hearings were held by the able Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and it was the hope of those of us who believe that 
some legislation should be reported, that that committee would 
report out some legislation which might be considered on the 
floor of the House. 

It is to be regretted, however, that thus far that committee 
has not reported out any legislation looking toward a liberali- 
zation of the prohibition laws so that a vote might be had upon 
this floor and a record made as to the membership, showing how 
they stand on this highly important and controversial question. 
I believe, my friends, that it is a question in which the Ameri- 
can people are vitally interested. With the metropolitan press 
advocating the wet side of the issue at all times, our people 
at home gain the impression that the entire country is wet, 
and that Congress, for no good reason refuses to permit liber- 
alizing legislation to be considered. 

I introduced a bill to modify the Volstead Act, permitting 
the manufacture, sale, and consumption of light wines and 
beer. Other Members introduced similar bills. This bill, I 
believe, conformed to the wishes of my constituents as expressed 
by an overwhelming majority in a referendum held pursuant 
to the law of my great State. 

I have reached the conclusion that it is the desire and the 
wish of a very great number, if not a majority of the people of 
this country, that the eighteenth amendment and all Federal 


is 


| laws enacted thereunder should be repealed. 


the | 


I want to say to you, my colleagues, that a vote on prohibition 
legislation during this session of Congress is not necessary to 
show my constituents where I stand, as they all know my posi- 
tion in the matter. The people of my district have had occa- 
sion twice to indirectly express themselves on the prohibition 
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question, and it is true that a large majority voted, by a large ] be made for the collection of an annual tax sufficient to pay the inter- 


vote, in favor of wet legislation; my constituents know where | @St on such indebtedness as it falls due 


I stand on this proposition ; they know that I will reflect their | 


wishes in favor of wet legislation. Therefore, it is not so 
important to me individually, but as one who believes that it 
is the duty of a Representative to reflect the will of the 
majority of the people, I feel that it is important that this 
Congress should give this matter very careful consideration and 
make possible a record roll call vote on prohibition legislation 
so that every citizen in the Nation will know how his Repre- 
sentative stands. 

I have always felt that national prohibition was a mistake 
and that the liquor question is one that eventually should be 
left to the various States; 
will be done in the near future so that States may be wet or 
dry as they choose. Therefore I say, my friends, that I hope 
that before this Congress adjourns our Judiciary Committee will 
see fit to report to the House some legislation on the subject. 
I care not whether it is legislation to repeal the eighteenth 


amendment or to modify the Volstead Act or to advance the | 


resolution recently introduced by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHAELSON] to repeal the eighteenth amendment 
leave the liquor question entirely in the hands of Congress, or 
whether it is a resolution authorizing a 
to be conducted by the various States. Any of these proposi- 
tions would be satisfactory to me, because I believe it is our 
duty to give the people of our country an opportunity to express 
themselves on this question, and when they have expressed 
themselves it may be found—and I am quite certain it will be 


national referendum | 


| 


| 


and it is my sincere hope that this | 





found—that many Members of this House who now believe that | 


their constituencies favor dry legislation will change their minds 
and find that there is a great demand for the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, or at least a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. 

The people, in my opinion, have the right to express them- 
selves on that question. 
them that opportunity. If it is not considered proper at this 
time to advocate or to vote upon a repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment or a modification of the Volstead Act, then I believe 
that it is at least proper and high time that we should give the 


It is an easy matter for us to give | 


people an opportunity to express themselves in a referendum. | 


They have a right to such an opportunity, and if they are given 
that opportunity then the Members of the House will be in a 
position to know how their constituents really stand. And if 
it develops from sich a referendum that this Nation is wet, 
or that it believes the liquor question should be handled in 


some other way than at present, then the membership will be | 


in a better position to pass upon the whole question. 

I believe that our duty here is to reflect the sentiment of the 
people whom we represent; and I sincerely hope, my colleagues, 
that before this Congress adjourns, our Judiciary Committee, 


consisting of able men, will see fit in all fairness to report out | 


some legislation along the line I have indicated here, and that 
the House and Senate will act upon the question before Congress 
adjourns. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Evans]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of 
the committee, the suggestion has been made with reference 
to the Boulder Dam item in the second deficiency appropria- 





tion bill now under consideration that the city of Los Angeles | 


should ratify by a vote of its electors the contract entered 
into between the Government through the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for the purchase of power to be generated at the Boul- 
der Dam. There could be no objection to requiring the city to 
ratify this contract by a vote of its electors, if by so doing the 
Government would be better protected in entering into the con- 
tract, although it would cost the city probably $150,000 to 
$200,000 to hold such an election and would delay the begin- 
ning of the construction of the dam several months. We main- 
tain most earnestly, however, that there is no law or authority 
under which the ratification of such a contract is authorized, 
and that such vote of ratification would be an idle and useless 
thing. 

Section 18 of article 11 of the constitution of the State of 
California provides: 


No county, city, town, township, board of education, or school dis- 
trict shall incur any indebtedness or liability in any manner or for 
any purpose exceeding in any year the income and revenue provided 
for such year, without the assent of two-thirds of the qualified electors 
thereof, voting at an election to be held for that purpose, nor unless 
before or at the time of incurring such indebtedness provision shall 


end alse provision te con- 
stitute a sinking fund for the payment of the principal thereof on or 
before maturity, which shall not exceed 40 years from the time of con 
tracting the same * * * Any indebtedness incurred 


any provision of this section shall be void * * * 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona 

Mr. EVANS of California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
provisions of the contract 
rental. 

Mr. EVANS of California. I only have 10 minutes. If the 
gentleman will ask a question, I will be glad to yield, but he 
will have his own time within which to make a speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. What has the gentleman to say 
with respect to the rental which must be paid in 10 years for 
occupancy of the generating equipment for a period of 50 years? 

Mr. EVANS of California. That is a part of the service for 
which the city agrees to pay 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Does the gentleman 


contrary to 
Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield 

I want to call attention to the 
which provide for the payment of 


construe 


| that rental to be within the 1.63? 
and | 


Mr. EVANS of California. The gentleman certainly does 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizonxu. Or does the gentleman construe 
the language of paragraph 10 of the contract, which is labeled 
“Compensation for generating equipment™ in another way? 
The compensation for the use of falling water is another para- 
graph of the contract and does not refer in any way to the 
rental to be paid in 10 equal installments 

Mr. EVANS of California. The gentleman has his own time 
within which to make a statement, and I will appreciate it if he 
will allow me to complete my thought 

It is clear that the purpose of the foregoing section of the 


Constitution is to authorize the State through legislative action 


to provide a way for the incurring of indebtedness and raising 
the money to liquidate the same by issuing bonds when two 
thirds of the qualified electors of the city vote in favor thereof. 
Pursuant to this section the legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia enacted what is known as the 1901 bond act under which 
municipalities are authorized to incur bonded indebtedness for 
certain defined permanent public improvements, such as water 
works, sewers, or other fixed municipal improvements, through 
which public service is administered to the people of the city. 

Under the terms of the contract between the Government and 
the city of Los Angeles for the procurement of electrical energy 
to be generated at Boulder Dam the city of Los Angeles is not 
procuring a municipal improvement, but rather a form of serv- 
ice; that is to say, the city of Los Angeles agrees to pay a 
certain rental, to wit, 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour for electricity 
to be generated by water flowing over a turbine; or, in other 
words, the use of a certain amount of water sufficient to produce 
a minimum amount of electrical energy. 

It is in no sense a public utility or public improvement, but 
merely « service for which the city agrees to pay a monthly 


| rental. 


This question was construed by the Supreme Court of the 


| State of California in the case of the city of Redlands against 


Brook, reported in One hundred and fifty-first California at page 
476. In that case the city of Redlands issued bonds to pay a 
private company for lighting the city. The Supreme Court of 
the State of California held that such a service was not such an 
improvement as contemplated by the bond act of 1901, which 
authorized municipalities to issue bonds for permanent munici- 
pal improvements, but that it was to pay expenses for a service 
to be furnished the city. It is exactly the same in principle as 
the Boulder Dam contract. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of California. I yield. 

Mr. SWING. ‘The gentleman was for a long time a city attor- 
ney in California and is familiar with the laws applicable to the 
cities of California. I am interested in the statement he has 
made and have been much impressed by it. As I understand it, 
the gentleman said there is no law in the State of California 
which authorizes a vote by the electors of a city on this kind of 
a contract, because, first, it is not a contract for the acquire 
ment of any permanent improvement. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Exactly. 

Mr. SWING. But for current expenses to 


from month 


|} month in the purchase of what might be termed energy. 


Mr. EVANS of California. Exactly. 

Mr. SWING. Second, that it is not for the acquisition of 
property but for services that are rendered either in the form 
of falling water or for the rental of a power plant and ma 
chinery. In the third place, that there no authorization 
for this kind of an election because the findings of the Secre 
tary of the Interior, the findings of the board of commissioners 
of the bureau of light and power, and the findings of the 
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city council are that they will have current revenues sufficient | 


to meet these expenses from time to time as they arise, and, 
therefore, it would be untrue should they undertake to adopt 
a resolution saying that the indebtedness proposed in this 
contract is in excess of the anticipated revenues. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Exactly. As I attempted to 
state, before incurring such indebtedness the city council must 
through an ordinance find and resolve by a 
that the ordinary annual income and revenue of the city is 
insufficient to meet this obligation, and that is refuted by the 
annual income of the bureau of power and light of the city 
of Los Angeles at this time, because it is shown by an audit 
made by a responsible authority, Price, Waterhouse, I believe 
it is, that the annual income of that department, over and 
above operating expenses at this time, is $3,626,972. That is 
based upon the purchase at this time from the Southern 
California Edison Co. of electricity at a cost of $3,422,000, 
which will be supplied by the power that will come from the 
construction of this dam, at the rate I have quoted, for 
$2,427,000, which will augment the annual net income of this 
department to $4,622,604. That fact absolutely precludes the 


city from making a finding such as is required under the 
bond act. So I say that beyond any question the city of 
Los Angeles could not legitimately authorize the issuance of 


bonds for the payment of this service for two reasons, first, 
because it is not a permanent improvement; and is not such 
an improvement as is contemplated in the bond act; it is not 
for the purchase of a municipal improvement or for a definite 
and fixed thing but it is for a service, and for the further 
reason that the revenue of the city is more than sufficient to 
pay for it. 

Mr. SWING. And to hold such an election would add nothing 
to the rights of the Federal Government and would merely be a 


straw vote. 
Mr. EVANS of California. It would merely be an idle ges- 
ture. That is all. 


It has been further suggested that the validity of the con- 
tract is questionable by reason of the claim that the city would 
not have sufficient annual income to meet the annual payments 
incurred by the contract. 

This premise can not be maintained, for the reason that it 
can be and has been thoroughly demonstrated and proven that 
the city of Los Angeles, through its bureau of light and power, 
has an annual net income of $3,626,972.23, and that when it 
is able to avail itself of the power at Boulder Dam at the 
rate specified in the contract this income will be augmented 
amount to $4,622,614.23, even on the basis that no 
additional consumers are taken on its distributing system. 

The annual payments called for by the contract to be made 
to the Government amount to $2,427,000. Thus it will be seen 
that there is no legitimate reason why the city should be re- 
quired to vote or issue bonds, even if it had legal capacity to 
do so, to meet the payments of a contract of this kind. 

The Secretary of the Interior, after thorough investigation, 
has determined that the income of the city, through its bureau 
of light and power, is ample to meet all payments called for; 
and this finding would preclude the city council of the city of 
Los Angeles from determining that the contract calls for pay- 
ments too great to be met out of the ordinary annual income 
and revenue of the city, which finding by the council is neces- 
sary jurisdictionally before bonds could be authorized. 

Hence it appears conclusively, first, that the contract is not 
such as is contemplated and covered by the bond act, and second, 
that even if it were there would be no basis for the city deter- 
mining that the issuance of bonds to meet the payments was at 
all necessary. 

It has been further suggested that the contract between the 
Government and the city for power at Boulder Dam is similar 
to a contract entered into between the Edison Co. and the city 
in 1919, whereby the city purchased from the Edison Co. a dis- 
tributing system and also a certain amount of power, with a 
provision that the city of Los Angeles reserved the right to sell 
back to the Edison Co. its surplus power which it anticipated 
would be later coming in from other sources. 

This contract was submitted to the electorate of the city for 
ratification. 

The difference between the contract with the Edison Co. in 
1919 and the contract now made with the Government for 
Boulder Dam power is readily distinguishable. The contract 
with the Edison Co. called for an immediate payment to the 
company of $11,000,000 for an electrical distributing system— 
a permanent public improvement. Neither the city nor the 
bureau of light and power had the ready cash available, so a 
bond issue was necessary. 


so as to 
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The contract further provided for the sale back to the Edison 
| Co. of surplus power to be resold outside of the city of Los 
| Angeles. There is a charter provision that provides that the 
| city can not make such sale of power in bulk without the assent 
of two-thirds of the electors of the city. Hence in the Edison 
contract it was necessary to submit the same to the voters for 
| the purpose of raising the money to pay for the distributing 
system, and, second, to meet with the charter provision which 
requires that such a contract must be submitted to the voters 
for approval. 

The contract with the Government on Boulder Dam power 
does not call for any immediate payment. It does not provide 
for the acquisition of any permanent municipal improvement. 
It only provides for the procurement of a service as a current 
expense under which no provision of the law or the charter of 
the city of Los Angeles is required to be ratified by a vote of the 
electors. The suggestion is made that the present contract 
obligates the city of Los Angeles to construct a power line at 
the cost of $30,000,000. It is true that the power line will have 
to be constructed when the power is available, but that is to be 
met some six or seven years in the future, and it is the finding 
of the Secretary of the Interior that the bureau of light and 
power will have accumulated from its savings a sufficient amount 
to construct the line, but in event no such accumulation has 
been made, the city of Los Angeles can then vote bonds for that 
purpose. There is now no premise of immediate indebtedness 
being created which would justify the city of Los Angeles to call 
or hold an election to provide bonds for the building of this 
power line. It could not under the law of the State of Cali- 
fornia at this time provide for the issuance of bonds for the 
proposed power line, because there is no indebtedness created 








at this time, and it is only for the purpose of meeting an 
indebtedness that the city is authorized to issue bonds. 

The further criticism has been made of this contract on the 
basis that it has not behind it the taxing power of the city of 
Los Angeles to insure the payment of installments called for 
therein. 

We maintain that in the first instance the revenue of the 
bureau of light and power is ample to meet these installments 
and insist that if at any time the revenue from said bureau is 
insufficient power lies within the bureau to increase its rates 
so as to provide sufficient revenue to meet all payments called 
for. 


Section 224 of the Los Angeles city charter provides: 


The rates for service from the municipal works for or on account 
of which any such indebtedness is incurred shall be so fixed as to 
provide for payment at maturity of the principal and interest of such 
indebtedness in addition to all other obligations and liabilities payable 
from the revenue fund pertaining to such works. 


It will readily be seen that under the section of the chapter 
just quoted mandamus proceedings would lie against the bureau 
to fix a rate which would be adequate to pay at maturity prin- 
cipal and all interest of any indebtedness in addition to all 
other obligations in event the bureau should fail in the first 
instance to provide such revenues. 

In other words, the Government would have legal authority 
to proceed to force the city of Los Angeles through its bureau 
of light and power to fix such rates for service as would be 
adequate to raise sufficient funds to meet all obligations of the 
bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
when the experts on the Boulder Dam problem were talking 
about falling water I could not help but think of the New Jersey 
election. I rather agree with the thought of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Kaptne], who says it is time Congress 
took a vote on the wet and dry question so that the people might 
know how we stand. Congress is afraid to vote~on the ques- 
tion, but the people are not afraid to vote. We could well con- 
sider a modification or a repeal bill at this time instead of 
portions of this deficiency bill. The New Jersey election made 
this section of the deficiency bill absolutely unimportant. I am 
glad to see that the Member from New Jersey is here. No mat- 
ter how dry you are we will always miss you. [Applause.] I 
refer to this provision of the deficiency bill: 


Investigation of enforcement of prohibition and other laws: For con- 
tinuing the inquiry into the problem of the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws of the United States, together with enforcement of other laws, 
pursuant to the provisions therefor, contained in the first deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1929. 





1930 


That is unnecessary in view of the expression of the Republi- 
cans at the polls in the great State of New Jersey. The At- 
lantic Ocean has come into its own again. New Jersey is again 
wet. 

The dry debacle of New Jersey should end appropriations for 
continuing the Wickersham committee’s inquiry into the noble 
experiment that blew up. It is not the purpose of government 
to find out what the people will submit to, but what the people 
want. 

We are carrying $250,000 in this bill for the Wickersham com- 
mittee, yet we know from New Jersey and the Literary Digest 
poll that the people want that prohibition farce to end. We do 
not have to spend a 2-cent stamp to find out that prohibition is 
sunk. Even Hoover, the dry chieftain, hurried to congratulate 
the wet Merrow on a wet triumph. The engineering mind cer- 
tainly works in circles. We ought to make Hoover an honorary 
member of the wet bloc. Of course, we are not going to let him 
lead the bloc after what he has done to the prosperity of the 
country. 

However, L suppose we will go ahead and appropriate this 
$250,000 for Mr. Wickersham’'s committee. They have to spend 
it; let us see if they can make some use of it. 

[ would suggest to the Wickersham committee that if they 
get this money and they want to look into some ancient history 


about prohibition, make some antiquarian researches and let 
the public know why prohibition does not work, what is the 
matter with it, and how rotten it is; let them find out and 


publish the personnel reports that Doctor Doran has on Maj. 
Maurice Campbell, the prohibition administrator in New York 


City: on Andrew MeCampbell, of Buffalo; on Edwin S. Ross, 
of New Jersey; and Colonel Herbert, formerly of Maryland. 


I think it would be interesting for the Wickersham committee 
to insist that these personnel reports be furnished to them. 
Then let them go to New Jersey and find out what was the 
cause of a brawl in the prohibition office, where one Lido 
Pickett, a prohibition agent, who, I understand, is a brother of 
Deets Pickett, of the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion, and Morals, was in some kind of a fight over some trouble 
about permits. Let the Wickersham committee find out why 


Doctor Doran covered up this fight in the New Jersey prohibi- | 


tion office. 

Let the Wickersham committee go to New Jersey and find 
out why so many new perfumeries have come into being and 
why so many people are anxious to obtain withdrawal permits 
to get aleohol for perfumery manufacturing purposes. Let them 
find out where this alcohol I wager—in fact, I am con- 
vinced—a great deal of the alcohol withdrawn on perfumery 


oes. 


permits, particularly in New Jersey, has found its way into the | 
| considerations to enter into the matter too much 


present | 


hands of the bootleggers. 

The Wickersham committee might 
funds, immediately find out just what the industrial-aleohol 
companies have to do with denaturants. I understand that the 
Government’s denaturants are based on formule provided by 
the industrial-alcohol companies, and in some way or other the 
bootleggers find out from the industrial-alcohol companies how 
to take out the denaturants. This would be an interesting ave- 
nue of investigation for Mr. Wickersham’s committee. 

Mr. OCONNELL. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. OCONNELL. What has been the total appropriation to 
this commission ? 
Mr. BLACK. 

been wasted. 

Mr. OCONNELL. It is enough, anyway, is it not? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. Let the Wickersham committee find out 
how much of Government funds is going into the secret spy 
service which Doran has on Lowman and Lowman has on 
Doran. Let us find out about that. Instead of investigating 
criminals, they are investigating each other. This would be 
an interesting report for the American people as long as we 
have to spend this money on prohibition. 

It might be interesting to find out how the 


also, with its 


Oh, I do not reeall. Whatever it is, it has 


State of New 


Jersey has become the haven of bootleggers: how it has be- | 
is the | 


come the center of the bootlegging trade; and what 
matter with enforcement in the great State of New Jersey. 
This would be interesting for the Wickersham committee. The 
people of New Jersey have said they do not want the thing. 
Now, let us find out what is happening in New Jersey with 
respect to enforcement. 

Then there is another phase of law enforcement in which I 
have been particularly interested and on which the Wicker- 
sham committee could spend some money to good advantage. 
I have a resolution before the Rules Committee to investigate 
the subject of narcotic enforcement in the city of New York. 

Recently some charges were made about narcotic agents. 
The very men who stood up and made reports in the public 
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interest are the men who have suffered. I think if is about 
time that the Wickersham committee or somebody else found 
out why Agents Connolly and Kelly, formerly of the narcotic 


bureau of New York, who testified truthfully and manfully as 


to conditions, had to suffer fer their efforts in the public 
interest. 
It might also be well to find out how little real enforcement 


of the narcotic law there is in New York under the new narcotic 


| chief Mr. Anslinger, formerly a career man in the State 
Department, Some of the narcotic agents in New York have 


been taking the money of the Government and have gone out 
and bought chalk instead of narcotics in a so-called effort to 
apprehend criminals. I understand the narcotic agents in New 
York are having a fine time in speak-easies, instead of going 
out after the big narcotic peddlers. I understand since Mr 
Anslinger has been in charge and since the honorable agents 
have been held down or dismissed from the service or removed 
to foreign territory there has been no sizable arrest and no 
sizable seizure of narcotics in the city of New York 

These things the Wickersham committee could do. They do 
not have to find out whether the public wants prohibition 
Everybody knows quite well that the public does not want pro 
hibition, and I say that so far as this House is concerned let us 


stop making these idle gestures in appropriating money to find 
out how prohibition can be enforced. Let the House be logics! 
and sane for a change and let it realize that the House is only 
the servant of the public, that the public has spoken, and that 
this farce should end 

The CHAIRMAN 
York has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON } 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, most of are 
quiries as to when Congress is going to adjourn 


The time of the gentleman from New 


getting in 
| Applause. | 


us 


I am sure all of us want to adjourn as soon as we can. We 
have all worked hard, and most of us are tired and want to get 
to our homes, and some of us to our primary elections 
The gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. RANKIN] has made 
several talks in which he urged that we should not adjourn 
until we have enacted legislation to afford additional relief 
| to the veterans of the World War, who are in great need of 
| relief. 
As one Member on this side of the House I want to say that 
I believe that if that subject was of sufficient importance, and 
I am sure it was, to justify taking up the time of the House 


and the Senate in the consideration of veteran relief legislation, 
we ought not to adjourn until we have passed legislation of that 
kind. If we can just keep our heads and not allow political 
I am sure that 
the House and the Senate can agree on veteran's relief legisla 
tion that will bring substantial relief to those of the veterans 
who are now in need of relief. 

Now, I want to take occasion at this time to express my own 
view that we ought to go at the matter in a deliberate way and 
try and reach an agreement between the House and the Senate 
on veteran's legislation and pass it before we adjourn this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. DENISON. Iam sorry I can not now for there are other 
matters I want to take up. I will say that I was agreeing in 
the main with the attitude of my friend from Mississippi that 
we ought not to adjourn until we have passed legislation for 
the benefit of the veterans. 


Mr. RANKIN. That is an answer to the question which I 
wished to ask. 
Mr. DENISON. There is no valid reason why the two 


Houses of Congress should not agree upon legislation that will 
meet the approval of the President and afford relief to that 
class of veterans who, for various reasons, can not obtain relief 
under existing law, but who are in such a condition of need or 
suffering that the Government can not afford to longer leave 
them without relief. I have hoped that the two Houses could 





agree upon the original Johnson bill, which would treat all 
veterans of the World War substantially alike with reference 
| to presumption of service connection, and would remove many 
| other injustices in existing law, or at least in the administration 
of existing law. And for those veterans who are suffering with 
certain constitutional since 1925 which can not be 
service connected we ought to provide substantial pensions that 
would afford relief in every case where relief is needed. I 
know of no reason why this can not be done and I believe 
that such legislation would be approved by the President. 

But whether we can get that kind of legislation or not, I am 
sure that if we will but approach the subject in the right spirit 
and with a view to doing our duty to the needy veterans, as well 
as to the rest of the country, we can, if we remain in session, 


diseases 
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enact legislation that will fulfill our duty to those who served | 


the country when their services were needed and who are now in 
need of assistance from the Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that is not the only ques- 
tion of great importance that is before us. There is 
legislation that I think we ought 
I think. as all of us must realize, that there is a very serious 
condition of unemployment in the country. I know it is true 
in the Stat Illinois, and I know it 
that part of the State from which I come, 
is due to economic conditions; it 
anything the Government has done nor anything the Gov- 
ernment has not Everybody knows that it is a world- 
wide condition; serious unemployment conditions now exist in 
practically every country in the world. 

Nevertheless, I think it is our duty as Representatives of the 
people to do what we can, and do it now, to relieve the condi- 
tions of unemployment if there is anything we can possibly do. 


ot 


This is not the result 


done. 


All kinds of schemes can be proposed that are unworkable | 


und impracticable and unreasonable, but if there is a concrete 
proposal before us that will appeal to our reason and that will 
offer a reasonable hope of doing some good I think it is our 
duty to consider it and pass it before we adjourn this Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want 
mind any suggestions 
has he any suggestion 


Mr. DENISON. 


to know if the gentleman has in 
I am entirely in sympathy with him, but 
for relief? 
I am glad the gentleman asked the question. 
We do have some definite proposals before us. We have 8. 
3059 and S. 5060. 
now before the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
Senate bill 3059 is an act to provide for the advanced plan- 
ning and regulated construction of certain public works, for the 
stabilization of industry, and for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment periods of business depression. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate on April 28 and authorizes not to exceed $150,000,000 in any 
one fiscal year for carrying out the purposes of the act. 
Senate bill 3060 would provide for the establishment 
national employment system and for cooperation with the States 
in the promotion of such system, and for other purposes. 
These two bills were prepared after much study and investi- 


gation by the Senator from New York, and since they have now | 


been passed by the Senate, I think the House may well remain 


in session long enough to give them careful consideration and | 


enact them into law. The Government can not, of course, give 
employment to all those who are unemployed in industry. The 


Government has no money except such as it takes from the 


people by taxes or borrows from the people by the sale of bonds. | 


We still owe some sixteen or eighteen billion dollars, and the 
annual expenditure for operating the Government and meeting 
our current obligations amount to about $4,200,000,000 exclusive 
f postal expenditures. 

construction along many lines. 
pedited and unemployment relieved as far as possible. 
is we 


oO 


So long 
can carry out the useful and needed improvements in our 


rive 


be the course of wisdom to relieve unemployment as much as 
possible by expediting these projected improvements. 

One of the Senate bills provides for a general plan of coordi- 
nation and cooperation between Federal employment agencies 
and State employment agencies which, it seems to me, is very 
much needed, and will be very helpful not only now but 
hereafter. 

Mr. TUCKER. One of them, 8S. 3059, has been reported by 

the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Virginia says that 
3059 has been reported out of the committee and is now on 
the calendar. I have not studied these two bills very carefully. 
I have read them and given them some study, but it seems to 
me they at least present concrete and not very complicated 
proposals—proposals that deserve the consideration of the 
House. We ought to take time to discuss them, and I think 
we ought to pass legislation of this kind before we adjourn, 
because I believe these bills, perfected by such amendments as 
the House may think proper, would give some relief to the 
employment situation. 


Ss . 


So I say that we ought to consider this question before we 


adjourn. The Senate is going to have to remain here to con- 
sider the naval limitations treaty, and I know of no reason why 
we younger legislators might not just as well stay here and 
pass this very important legislation before we adjourn. I ap- 
peal to the House and to the Committee to hasten consideration 
of these proposals, with a view of enacting something of that 
kind before we adjourn. 


other | 
to pass before we adjourn. | 


is particularly true in 


of | 


These two bills have passed the Senate and | 


of al 


But we have arranged plans for public | 
These works might well be ex- | 


s and harbors and needed construction of public highways | 
and public buildings all over the United States, I think it would | 
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Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman, and 
as far as I am individually concerned I am willing to stay here 
all summer if necessary to work out some way of solving this 
unemployment problem, 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know that I would want to stay 
here all summer; I do not think that is necessary. Of course, 
if I lived in my friend’s State of Mississippi where it is so hot, 
I might be willing to do it; but I live in the very beautiful and 
very pleasant State of Illinois, and my home appeals to me so 
strongly that I want to get there as soon as possible. 

Mr. RANKIN. Unless we do something to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation, it will be much hotter in Illinois than in 
| Mississippi next fall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. If there is any prospect of that, I am willing 
to stay here all summer and solve the problem as far as pos- 
sible. But Illinois is always fair in the fall. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want to stay here all summer, but I 
am willing to join the gentleman and stay here until we work 
out some legislation that will help solve this problem. 

Mr. DENISON. I join with the gentleman in that. There is 
other legislation that ought to be considered. Our committee 
| considered for weeks the bill to regulate wild-cat transportation 
| by motor bus, and we passed a very good bill. That has been 

before the Senate for some time. I am sure that we could dis- 

pose of it quickly if we could get them to consider it. It is an 

important measure, and I believe we ought to try to get that 
| enacted into law before we adjourn. It is going to be a question 
of great importance. 

There is another bill now before the House that has some iin- 
| portant significance, and that is the so-called Couzens resolution, 

I do not think the House would approve of it in the condition in 
| which it came here; but there are some important provisions in 
the resolution which we ought to consider and pass. 

Laws providing for the unification of carriers, for the con- 
| solidation of carriers by rail, were several years ago enacted 
| by Congress for the purpose of saving the so-called weak rail- 

roads that might have to be junked if they are not combined 
with stronger systems. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
| or some members of it, believe that under existing law they 
have the right, in permitting such unification, to protect the 
interests of the men employed on the railroad. However, that 
| is more or less uncertain, and is not at all free from doubt, as 
they themselves say. Inasmuch as there is doubt on that 
question, I think Congress might well provide legislation that 
will confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission ample 
authority in authorizing unification of rail carriers to see to it, 
in its orders and its authorizations, that the men employed on 
the railroads are not thrown out of employment. I think 
Congress may very well go that far and protect the men 
| employed on the railroads without doing any violence to the 
public interest. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the gentlemen think that Congress 
could go further and protect the localities that have assisted in 
building up the railroads, where obligations have been made 
on the part of the railroads to maintain their offices and shops 
in that locality? 

Mr. DENISON. I think Congress can well afford to do that, 
and I think we ought to do it. There is one thing further that 
ought to be done. I do not want to anticipate, of course, and 
I am not anticipating any action that may be taken by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that is giving 
the matter consideration at this time. The committee will, 
perhaps, take some action in the matter soon. 

They have been giving it careful and serious consideration ; 
but the holding company question is a matter of considerable 
| importance, and I believe that Congress ought at this time to 
prevent any consolidation or unification of carriers through 
holding companies until we can complete our investigation of 
the subject and enact wise legislation which will put such hold- 
ing companies under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it the intention of the gentleman's com- 
mittee to report out the present resolution? 

Mr. DENISON. I am not sure. I am not in a position to 
speak for the committee at this time. Final action will prob- 
ably be taken by the committee to-morrow. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I think that the rivers and harbors bill, 
which the House passed some time ago, ought to become a law 
before we adjourn. This bill authorizes a large amount of 
public construction work in the improvement of various rivers 
and harbors. It is very important legislation and is now being 
considered by the Senate. I am sure the Senate will pass the 
bill this week. We ought not to adjourn until the two Houses 
| have agreed and the bill approved by the President. This bill 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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carries one provision that is of very great importance not only | or by any other public or private agency, and any other facts which 


to the State of Illinois but to the entire Mississippi Valley. It 
adopts the Illinois waterway project as a national waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The Illinois River 
has heretofore been adopted by the Federal Government as a 


waterway project from its confluence with the Mississippi River | 


to Utica. Some years ago the State of Illinois entered upon the 
project of improving that part of the river extending from Utica 
to Lockport, about 65 miles, connecting with the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal. 

The constitution of our State was amended by a vote of the 
people and $20,000,000 was authorized for the purpose of mak- 
ing this improvement. That was done-in 1908, but actual work 
on the improvement was not begun until after the World War. 
Five locks and dams are now being constructed by the State and 
are nearly completed. But on account of the advance in the 
cost of labor and materials the State can not complete the proj- 
ect and there is no possible way of obtaining additional funds 
for that purpose. 
to secure the funds. The pending rivers and harbors bill takes 
over the remainder of the Illinois waterway and authorizes its 
completion. The State grants to the Federal Government 


ment will receive in addition navigation rights through the 
Sanitary Canal, which cost about $90,000,000. If this bill be- 
comes a law, work on the locks and dams will continue and a 
great force of men will not be thrown out of employment, and 


the Nation will, within the next two or three years, have com- | 


pleted one of the most important navigation projects that we 
have. 
to the entire intermountain part of our country by the opening 
up of a commercial waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, and we ought not to 
adjourn until that bill has been passed and approved. 

I wish to insert here as part of my remarks Senate bills 3059 
and 3060, which I have discussed briefly, and which, I believe, 
ought to at least be considered as a basis for legislation at 
this session to aid the unemployment situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

8. 3059 
An act to provide for the advance planning and regulated construction 
of certain public works, for the stabilization of industry, and for the 
prevention of unemployment during periods of business depression 

Be it enacted, etc., That 

stabilization act of 1930.” 


this act may be cited as the “ employment 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 2. When used in this act— 
(a) The term “board” means the Federal employment stabilization 
board established by section 3 of this act. 
(b) The term “ United States,” when used in 
includes the several States and Territories aml the District of Columbia. 
(c) The term “ public-works emergency appropriation’ means an ap 


propriation made in pursuance of supplemental estimates transmitted to | 


the Congress under the provisions of this act. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION BOARD 
(a) There is hereby established a board to be known as the 
Federal employment stabilization board, and to be composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Labor. It shall be the duty of the 
board to advise the President from time to time of the trend of employ 


Sec. 3 


ment and business activity and of the existence or approach of periods | 


of business depression and unemployment in the United States or in any 
substantial portion thereof. 

(b) The board is authorized to appoint, in accordance with the civil 
service laws, a director and such experts and clerical and other assist- 
ants, and.to make such expenditures (including expenditures for per- 
sonal services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books, books of reference, and periodicals) as may be necessary for 
the administration of this act, and as may be provided for by the Con- 
gress from time to time. 
experts and clerical and other assistants shall be fixed in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, as amended. 


BASIS OF ACTION OF BOARD 

Sec. 4. (a) In advising the President the board shall take into con- 
sideration the volume, based upon value, of contracts awarded for con- 
struction work in the United States, or in 
thereof, during the three months’ period preceding action, in compari 


son with the corresponding three-month periods of the two previous 


ealendar years. 


(b) The board may also take into consideration the index of em- 


ployment prepared by the Department of Labor, and any other infor- 
mation concerning employment furnished by the Department of Labor 
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} construction 


We can not further amend our constitution | 


the | 
work for which it has expended $20,000,000 and the Govern- 


It is impossible to estimate the value that will accrue | 


| be made available to the Secretary of Labor, 
| collected or compiled by any executive department 


a geographical sense, | 


The compensation of the director and such | 


any substantial portion | 





it may consider pertinent. 


PU BLIC 

Sex 5. Whenever, 
finds that there 
there is likely to exist, in 
thereof, a 
quested to 
ind fi 
deems 


WORKS EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION 


board, the 


upon recommendation of the 
that 
the United 


business depression 


President 
follow 
intial px 


exists, or within the six months 


next 
t 


States or any subs 


period of and unemploym 
transmit to the 


time to 


Congress by special mes 


om time 
advisable for 
such period upon 
affected, in order 


to avail itself of 


thereafter, such supplem« 


emergency appropriations, to 
public works in the 
to prevent 
the 


during 


United 
unemployment and 
opportunity for s; 

such 


any period 


such supplemental estimates shall 
Act, 1921 


WORKS ON WHICH 


Budget and Accounting 


APPROPRIATION USED 
Sec. 6. Public works 
shall be expended only— 

(a) For the provisions of the Federal 
now or hereafter amended and supplemented; 

(b) For the preservation and maintenance of 
harbor works, and for the prosecution of 
hereafter authorized as may be 
merce and navigation ; 

(c) For prosecuting 
authorized ; and 

(d) For carrying 
act, 


emergency appropriations are authorized 


carrying out 


highway act, a 


existing river 
projects he 
desirable in the interest of com- 


such retofore 


most 
flood-control projects heretofore or hereafte 
into effect the 
approved May 25, 1926, as hereafter amended 
mented, in respect of public buildings within and without 
of Columbia. 


provisions of the public 


now or 


PUBLICATION OF INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of Labor shall prepare 
index of employment, which shall indicate the 


in the United States and in 


ind put 
ondition employment 


each substantial portion thereof 


PREPARATION OF 
the 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 8. For preparation of the there 


request 


index of employment 
upon his 


shall 
statistics 
independent commis- 
sion, board, bureau, office, rther establishment of the Govern 
ment The Secretary of Labor is further authorized to utilize, to such 
extent as he 
State 


agency, or 


deems 
or political s 
mercial, 


advisable, statistics collected or compiled by 


industrial 


or enterprise 


any 


ibdivision thereof, or by any private com 


and to ob 


banking, labor, or other association 
tain such additional facts and statistics as he deems 


purposes. 


necessary for such 


ACCELERATION OF EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 9. For the 
of business depression and of permitting the Government t 
of opportunity for speedy, efficient, and economical con 
such periods the President 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
celerate during such periods 


purpose of preventing unemployment during periods 
itseif 
truction during 
War, 


to ac 


avail 
is requested to direct the Secretary of 
Secretary of Agriculture 
to such extent as is deemed practicable, 
prosecution of all public works within their control 


the 


ADVANCE PLANNING 
Sec. 10. It is hereby declared to be the policy ot Congress to arrange 
the construction of public works, so far as practicable, in such manner 


as will assist in the stabilization of industry and employment through 


the proper timing of such construction, and that to further this object 


there shall be advance planning of public works to be accomplished (a) 
in the case of river and harbor and flood-control works and projects and 
public-building projects by means (1) of preliminary reports, made under 
the subsequent provisions of this act or existing law, as to the desir- 
ability of the project; (2) of annual authorizations of projects, the 
total estimates for which are sufficiently in excess of the annual ap- 
propriations made for the work thereon to result in uncompleted projects 
being available for the expenditure of public works emergency appropria 
tions when made; and (3) of advance preparation of detailed construc- 
tion plans and (b) in the case of public-road projects by means (1) 
of advance approval of projects in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal highway act, and amendments and supplements thereof, and 
of this act, and (2) advance preparation of detailed construction plans, 
PUBLIC-ROADS PROJECTS 

Sec. 11. (a) In addition to the projects authorized to be approved 
under the Federal highway act, and amendments and supplements 
thereof, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to approve emergency 
Federal-aid road projects for the construction, re« and 
nraintenance of Federal-aid highways, the share of the United States in 
the cost of which is to be paid primarily out of public works emergency 
apPropriations made for the purpose. Such emergency projects may be 
approved in advance of any such appropriation but only to such extent 
as the Secretary of Agricuiture deems advisable in that uncom- 


ynstruction, 


order 
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ted proj 
diately 
ipporti 


cts for the 


available 


expenditure of so appropriated may be 
the time such appropriation Is made. If the 
the State of the public works emergency ap- 
the purpose is insufficient to the share of 
the cx of all approved emergency projects within 


ple 
1H at 
ned 

for 
Ss in 
al 


ount 


to 

meet 

pst 

ne 

ipportioned to the State from any subsequent appro 
made for Federal-aid highways 

The approval of emergency projects for roads within a State shall 


of the share of the United States shall be paid | 


deemed a contractural obligation of the Federal Government for the | 


its contribution 
extent 
the 


the 


proportional 
of the 
public 


to the cost of the projects 
imount apportioned to the State 
works 


subsequent 


to the 
made for the 
for Federal-aid 


inpaid of emergency appropriation 


purl and appropriations made 
hig 

( rh of the Federal highway act in respect of 
apportionment of Federal-aid appropriations shall not apply to public 
works ¢ appropriations, but the Secretary of Agriculture may 
apportion such appropriations among all the States or in the State in 
the area or areas designated by Congress in such a way as may be fixed 
by « or shall in his judgment be best calculated to prevent 
unenrployment 

(d) For the purpose 


of Federal 


Ose 
wiry 


provision 


mergency 


ongress 


the several States the 
funds apportioned under the Federal highway act, 


of equalizing among 


amount 
as 
shall deduct 
gency appropriation from the amount apportioned to the State out of 
subsequent appropriation for Federal-aid highways. 
he of Agriculture, after the deductions au- 
thorized by this section, shall within 60 days thereafter reapportion the 
to all the States in the manner and on the 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and the State 
highway departments in the same way as if it were being apportioned 
under the Federal highway act for the first time 

(f) In the event that the payment received by a State under the provi- 
for Federal-aid high- 

apportioned to that State out of the next 
for Federal-aid highways, the whok amount 
apportioned to that State shall be reapportioned to all the States in the 
provided subdivision and the between the 
received and the amount so reapportioned shall be deducted 
from the amount apportioned to the State out of the next succeeding 


any payment made to 


any 


(@) Secretary making 


amount so deducted same 


same basis, and certify 


1 public works appropriation 


the 


sions of 


emergency 


ways exceeds amount 


succeeding appropriation 


manner in (e), difference 


nPavinents So 


appropriation for Federal-aid highways and reapportioned in accordance 


with subdivision (e), and so on until the total amount so received has 


been thus deducted and reapportioned. 
PUBLIC 


BUILDINGS 


Sex 


12 


shall 


The provisions of the public buildings act, approved May 25, 
1926 apply to public buildings authorized under this act, except 
tI the method of allocation prescribed therein shall not apply; but 
the sums appropriated for public buildings under this act shall be appor- 
tioned as Congress may provide, or, if there be no such provisions, by 
the of in such 
intent of this act and prevent unemployment in the United States or the 
prescribed 


at 


Secretary the Treasury way 


area by Congress. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Et 


are nee 


13. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
xsary for expenditure on public works to prevent unemployment 
in excess of $150,- 


during any such period of business depression, not 


and remain- | 


the | 
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Sec. 8. (a) It shall be the province and duty of the bureau to 
establish and maintain a national system of employment offices for 
men, women, and juniors who are legally qualified to engage in gainful 
occupations, and, in the manner hereinafter provided, to assist in estab- 
lishing and maintaining systems of public employment offices in the 
several States and the political subdivisions thereof. The bureau shall 
also assist in coordinating the public employment offices throughout 
the country by furnishing and publishing information as to opportuni 
ties for employment, by maintaining a system for clearing labor be- 
tween the several States, by establishing and maintaining uniform 
standards, policies, and procedure, and by aiding in the transportation 
of workers to such places as may be deemed necessary, for the purpose 
of obtaining employment. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that the service authorized by this act shall be impartial, 
neutral in labor disputes, and free from political influence, 

(b) Except as herein otherwise provided, the United States employ- 
ment service shall be charged with the administration of this act, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Labor. The director general is 
authorized to deduct from any amount appropriated for any fiscal year 
under the provisions of section 5 not in excess of 5 per cent thereof, 
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which shall remain available until expended for expenses incurred in the 
administration of this act. 


imended and supplemented, and this act, the Secretary of Agriculture | 
a State out of a public works emer- | 


Sec. 4. Except as provided in section 10, in order to obtain the benefits 
of appropriations apportioned under section 5, a State shall, through its 
legislature, accept the provisions of this act and designate or authorize 
the creation of a State agency vested with all powers necessary to co- 
operate with the United States employment service under this act. 

Sec. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 


0. 


act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $4,000,000 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for each fiscal year there- 
after up to and including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. Seventy 
five per cent of the amounts appropriated under this act shall be appor- 
tioned by the director general among the several States in the propor 
tion which their population bears to the total population of the States of 
the United Siates according to the next preceding United States census, 
to be available for the purpose of establishing and maintaining systems 
of public employment offices in the several States and the political sub 
divisions thereof in accordance with the provisions of this act. The 
balance of the amounts so appropriated shall be available (1) for ad 
ministrative expenses under subdivision (b) of section 3, and (2) for 
expenditure as provided in section 10, or, in the discretion of the director 
general, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of subdivision 
(a) of section 3 other than for establishing and maintaining public 
employment offices. Except as provided in section 10, no payment shall 


be made in any year out of the amount of such appropriations appor 


tioned to any State until an equal sum has been appropriated for that 


| year by the State, including appropriations made by local subdivisions 


as best to carry out the | 


000,000 in any one fiscal year, and such further sums as are necessary | 
tl 


for :dministration of this act. 


S 


3060 
An act to provide for the establishment of a national employment sys- 
for with the States in the promotion of such 


and for other purposes 


tem and cooperation 
system, 
Ke 
Maintenance 
ix 


it enacted, etc., That in order to promote the establishment and 
of a national system of public employment offices there 
hereby created in the Department of Labor a bureau to be known 
United States employment at the bead of which shall 
be a director general, The director general shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
rec salary rate of $10,000 per annum. The employment 
service now existing in the Depariment of Labor is hereby abolished. 
The 
laws, appoint, and, in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, as amended, to fix the compensation of a woman assistant 
director general subject to the director general, shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all matters relating to the obtaining of employment 
for women, and, in accordance with the civil sérvice laws, to appoint, 
and with the classification of 1923, as amended, to 
fix the compensation of, such other officers, employees, and assistants, 
to make expenditures (including expenditures for personal 
and rent at the of government and elsewhere, and for 
books, books of reference, and periodicals), as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


the service, 


ive a at the 
Sec, 2, 
civil-service to 


who, 


in accordance act 


and such 
services seal 


law 


thereof, for the purpose of maintaining public employment offices as a 
part of a State-controlled system of public employment offices; except 
that the amounts so appropriated by the State shall not be less than 
25 per cent of the apportionment according to population, made by the 
director general for such State for the current year, and in no event 
less than $5,000. 

(b) The amounts apportioned to any State for any fiscal year shall 
be available for payment to and expenditure by such State, for the pur- 
poses of this act, until the close of the next succeeding fiscal year ; 
except that amounts apportioned to any State for any fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year during which is commenced the first regular ses- 
sion of the legislature of such State held after the enactment of this 
act, shall remain available for payment to and expenditure by such 
State until the close of the fiscal year next succeeding that in which 
such session is commenced. Subject to the foregoing limitations, any 
amount so apportioned unexpended at the end of the period during 
which it is available for expenditure under this act shall, within 60 
days thereafter, be reapportioned for the current fiscal year, among all 
the States in the same manner and on the same basis, and certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and treasurers of the States in the same 
manner, as if it were being apportioned under this act for the first 
time. 

Sec. 6. Within 60 days after any appropriation has been made under 
the authority of this act, the director general shall make the appor- 
tionment thereof as provided in section 5 and shall certify to the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury the amount estimated by him to be necessary for 


Secretary of Labor is authorized, in accordance with the | 


administering the provisions of this act and shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and to the treasurers of the several States the 
amount apportioned to each State for the fiscal year for which the 
appropriation has been made. 

Sec. 7. Within 60 days after any appropriation has been made under 
the authority of this act and as often thereafter while such appropria- 
tion remains available as he deems advisable, the director general shall 
ascertain as to each of the several States (1) whether the State has, 
through its legislature, accepted the provisions of this act and desig- 
nated or authorized the creation of an agency to cooperate with the 
United States Employment Service in the administration of this act in 
compliance with the provisions of section 4 of this act; and (2) the 
amounts, if any, which have been appropriated by such State, including 
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the provisions of section 5 of this act. If the director general finds that 
a State has complied with the requirements of such sections, and if 
plans have been submitted and approved in compliance with the provi- 
ions of section 8 of this act, the director general shall determine the 
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appropriations made by local subdivisions thereof, in compliance with | ys to-day—economic and legislative. 


amount of the payments, if any, to which the State is entitled under | 


the provisions of section 5, and certify such amount to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Such certificate shall be sufficient authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make payments to the State in accordance there- 
with. 

Sec. 8. Any State desiring to receive the benefits of this act shall, 


| during the 


by the agency designated to cooperate with the United States Employ- | 
ment Service, submit to the director general detailed plans for carrying | 


out the provisions of this act within such State. 


If such plans are | 


in conformity with the provisions of this act and reasonably appropriate | 


and adequate to carry out its purposes, they shall be approved by the 
director general and due notice of such approval shall be given to the 
State agency. 

Sec. 9. Each State agency cooperating with the United States Em- 
ployment Service under this act shall make such reports concerning 
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I have no doubt of the 
sincerity of the gentlemen who have spoken along those lines. 
Perhaps I will be quite willing to stay with them, but we can 
not afford to ignore the advice and wisdom of those who figured 
in this House for many years, and who were looked upon as 
men of light and learning. I remember that the lamented 
James R. Mann stood on the floor of this House on one occa 
sion and expostulated about continuing the House in session 
summer months. As I recall he said that the 
dog star, Sirius, was in the ascendency, and that all experience 
shows that legislative assemblies do not confect or perfect the 
best and proper legislation during the dog days. He said that 
if he were inclined at that moment to substantiate and verify 
the statement, he believed that he could quote from records 
of some of the most ancient legislative assemblies show 


| ing it was deemed in those far-away times inadvisable and un- 


| problems require extraordinary remedies. 


its operations and expenditures as shall be prescribed by the director | 


general. It shall be the duty of the director general to 
whether the system of public employment offices maintained in each 
State is conducted in accordance with the rules and regulations and 
the standards of efficiency prescribed by the director general in accord- 
anee with the provisions of this act. The director general may revoke 
any existing certificates or withhold any further certificate provided for 
in whenever he shall determine, as to any State, that the 
cooperating State agency has not properly expended the moneys paid 
to it or the moneys herein required to be appropriated by such State, 
in accordance with plans approved under this act. Before any such 
certificate shall be revoked or withheld from any State, the director 
general shall give notice in writing to the State agency, stating specifi- 
cally wherein the State has failed to comply with such plans. 
agency may appeal to the Secretary of Labor from the action of the 
director general in any such case and the Secretary of Labor may either 
affirm or reverse the action of the director general with such ‘irections 
he shall consider proper. 


section 7, 


The State | 4 great deal to solve the unemployment 


ascertain | 


| came this morning from the Committee on 


Sec. 10. During the current fiscal year and the two succeeding fiscal | 
years the director general is authorized to expend in any State so much | 


of the sums apportioned to such State according to population, and so 
much of the unapportioned balance of the appropriation made under 
the provisions of section 5 as he may deem necessary, as follows: 

(a) 
offices, in establishing and maintaining a system of public employment 
offices onder the control of the director general. 

(b) In States where there is a State system of public employment 
offices, but where the State has not complied with the provisions of 
section 4 in establishing a cooperative Federal and State system 
public employment offices to be maintained by such officer or board and 
in such manner as may be agreed upon by and between the governor 
of the State and the director general; except that 
clusion of such agreement, but for not more than one year, the di- 
rector general may establish and maintain in any such State a system 
of public employment offices under the control of the director general. 

Sec. 11. 
council composed of an equal number of employers and employees for 


of | under the impression that the railroad consolidations are made 


) The direct g al s -stablis ‘ederal : sory | , , 
a eee See Oe ee Sven Sarees |} and then reduce the number of men employed, men who have 


In States where there is no State system of public employment | 


pending the con- | 


the purpose of formulating policies and discussing problems relating to | 
unemployment, and insuring impartiality, neutrality, and freedom from | 


political influence in solution of such 
council shall be selected from time time in such manner as the 
director general shall prescribe. The director general shall also re- 
quire the organization of similar State advisory councils composed of 
equal numbers of employers and employees. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this act the 
is authorized and directed to provide for the giving of 
or lockouts to applicants for employment. 

(c) In carrying out the provisions of this act the 
is authorized to provide for establishing employment 
vidual occupations, 

Sec. 12. The director general, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, is hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 13. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 


problems. Members of such 
to 


director general 
notice of strikes 


offices for indi- 


| condition 


wise to continue a legislative assembly in session during the 
hot months of the summer. Sut extraordinary situations and 
We should remain 
here, however torrid the weather may be, until we have passed 
and assured their enactment into law the veterans’ bill, the 
rivers and harbors bill, and the Couzens resolution, for reasons 
that are so obvious that they require no elaboration. 

Suffice it for me to say that we put our boys in the war and 
they saved us and the balance of the world—for we won the 
war regardless of what other nations may claim—and we are 
going to take care of those boys. It is an obligation which 
people who love their country, its honor, its integrity, and its 
future want extinguished. They want to pay in full the debt of 
gratitude we owe those wihio rallied to the flag at the call of 
the Nation. 

I waut to and does the country, I think, 
rivers atid harbors bill passed before adjournment. It will do 
problem for reasons 
set forth by me on so many occasions that I will to-day refrain 
from reiterating them. And now to the Couzens resolution, which 
Interstate and For 
eign Commerce with an amendment, which is virtually a sub- 
stitute, so unsatisfactory in its nature that it has provoked a 
minority report which will be filed by my triend, Gr Hiup- 
DLESTON, and behind which every student of eco and 
sincere friend of labor, railroad and otherwise, should rally. 

I want to say to the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. Denison], a member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and for whom we all have a great affection, 
a gentleman who has done a great deal for the Mississippi 
Vailey and for the people among whom I dwell—and I know he 
will accept this in all kindness and friendship—that if he 


see, so want the 


ORG! 


omics 


IS 


for any other purpose than to cut down the overhead expense 
and reduce the number of employees he is absolutely mistaken, 
and I think should study the subject a ‘ittle longer and get 
the correct idea. Most consolidations through the recent years, 
in my judgment, have been made for no cther purpose than 
largely to increase the capitalization of the units consolidated 


served until old age in the service of the company, and who can 
secure employment in no other seryice, thus adding to the 
complexities of the problem of unemployment and producing a 
that unfortunately for humanity can not be 
by all of the sages on this earth, apparently I say apparently, 
for I hope that some day a Messiah will come to the industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial leaders with a of 


solved 


message greut 


| joy, one that will mean that a panacea has been found, a solu 


| tion 


director general | 


to extend to the United States Employment Service and to the system | 


of employment offices operated by it in conformity with the provisions 


appropriated under authority of this act, and to all cooperative Federal 
and State employment systems operated under agreements made as 
provided in this act, the privilege of free transmission of official mail 
matter. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, there is a good deal of talk about staying here 


the 


| consider that 


has been discovered for the curse that has haunted the 
footsteps of men and women through the ages. “ Pureka” will 
be on the lips of all people on the great day when families need 
not agonize about the morrow, when at least every human being 
will have a place to lay his head, raiment to wear, and food to 
eat—that is, to know that he will not be denied the simple funda 
mentals of existence. 

I agree with the gentleman that no legislative nostrum can be 
found to cure an economic ill, for if legislation could. cure such 
an affliction it would mean, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
destruction of the very law which if freed by industry and com 


of thi t it ll Stat 1 “ | merce themselves from restrictions and obstacles that threaten 
. State rste rhic -celve ; : 
Of CRED Act, ane To GD Etats Gpieyment ayeteme which reecive funds | 4. suspend its operattion, would operate so as to permanently 


establish and effectuate that satisfactory condition usually 
ferred to as stabilization. 

Of course, there is unemployment throughout the world and 
conditions of life are depressed. It is amazing, my friends, to 
the world has made such wonderful advances 
along every imaginable line—agricultural, financial, astronomi 
cal, and I was going to say ecclesiastical, and why not?—but 
that no remedy has been found for the disease that withers 


re 


all summer if necessary to solye the problems that confront | body and soul—unemployment and poverty. 
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Universities and colleges and their vast number of students, 


scientists, experts, logicians, lawyers, preachers, and doctors 
ure apparently up against a stone wall when it comes to a 
solution of the problem that is of more concern to men and 
women than all of the other factors in civilization. 

Something is wrong with a plan that means that in the face 
of plenty, men shall suffer privation and even starvation. Of 
course unemployment has a bad effect upon all values and brings 
the financial and commodity market into that condition and 
situation where it becomes a problem, if not a menace, to orderly 
existence. Poverty is a curse, and unemployment is its cause. 
It is the progenitor of disease, misery, decay, and death, and 
therefore the main purpose of all government of every civiliza- 
tion should be to prevent poverty by providing lucrative em- 
ployment for men and women who want to work; for the right 
to live is inalienable in a state of nature and should be no less 
in a state of society or civilization. If I could eradicate this 
deepest stain that afflicts mankind I would not exchange the 
ecrand satisfaction I should enjoy for all the rewards that has 
ever come to the most successful conqueror. As I said before, 
if a legislative enactment in itself could solve the problem, we 
would not have any problems to solve. For then legislative en- 
actments would be as thick as the leaves in proverbal Vallam- 
All that we can do is to prevent those who would vio- 
late or suspend economic law from doing so. We can not say, 
“Let there be employment and there shall be employment.” 
But we can say you shall not create unemployinent by com- 
hinations and consolidations under the guise of effective eco- 
nomics that will inure to the public, but really for the purpose 
of adding millions to the coffers of those rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice. But to another slant of this address which must be 
delivered in a limited period. While I appreciate the attitude of 
the men among whom I was born and reared and with whom I 
have associated politically since I attained my majority, yet I 
can not feel that it is quite the proper practice to inferentially 
if not directly criticize the President for expressing an opti- 
mistic view. What other course is there for him to pursue; 
what other attitude can he adopt? 

If the President, under the most depressing circumstances, 
were to become publicly or privately a pessimist, he would be 
regarded as an incompetent menace. Uneasy lies the head that 
weurs a crown, and he must carry on and go smiling it through. 

As to the tariff, it probably will be a cause of disturbance to 
the Republican Party, and even in the Democratic Party. If 
there is no decrease in unemployment, men and women, as the 
way with all flesh, will blame the new tariff for their ills and 
woes, and visit an unjust condemnation upon those who will have 
to be the goats of discontent. But there are certain subjects on 
which I will not surrender my convictions, regardless of tempo- 
rary consequences. I am a protective-policy man because I be- 
lieve such a policy is good for our country. I believe in an 
Army to defend our people. I believe in a Navy that will be our 
first line of defense and protect our rights. [Applause.j] I 
believe in a protective tariff because it will enable our own 
countrymen to supply their domestic wants and not have them 
depend on the foreigner. 
great und prosperous and strong for the tremendous days that 
we all know lie ahead, in which our supremacy may be chal- 
lenged. I want to build up our highways, and I want to see it 
done through Federal aid. I want to improve our rivers and 
harbors and have it done through Federal aid. I want to pre- 
vent floods in the Mississippi Valley and I want to see it done 
through Federal aid. Coming from the State of Louisiana, I 
know what our people have had to endure from flood waters 
that roll down upon us from the 33 States of the valley. But 
we are going to keep on fighting until we get the National Gov- 
ernment to perform, discharge, and execute a national obliga- 
tion in a broad, comprehensive, capable, and permanent national 
way und manner, 

Of course, fault will be found with the protective tariff; but, 
of course, there is nothing in the world that is not defective and 
With which fault can not be found. Even the highest arts have 
their critics. HKven the Lord’s Prayer is subject to criticism. 
There is not a project of the human mind that is not assailable. 
Of course, the tariff is assailable. No one will deny that. : 

1 think that the tariff rate given to refined sugar is absolutely 
rotten, and I believe that the Tariff Commission ought to correct 
that as early as possible, though many of the older Members 
think that adequate and satisfactory relief can be secured only 
through legislation. It takes 107 pounds of raw sugar to make 
100 pounds of refined sugar. Our refiners can not pay the duty 
on 107 pounds and compete with the Cuban refiner, who pays a 
duty on 100 pounds of refined sugar. Our home refiners can not 
compete with the Cuban sugar refineries on that basis. From 
the standpoint of protecting American labor and American rights 
that fault in the tariff ought to be corrected. That may appear 


broso. 


[ want to make my country rich and | 
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| to be a reflection on the astuteness of Members of the House 
to talk in that way. But it is not so. 

Congress is a recognitory body. It gives recognition to the 
findings of its committees. The findings of fact and of law by 
the committees are set forth in bills and amended bills and the 
reports thereon which give the reasons for urging the adoption 
of the proposed legislation. The tariff bill originated with the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. The bill was con- 
sidered in the House under a rule which precluded any amend- 
ments from the floor of the House by Members who are not 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. I do not find fault 
with this, because in all probability as a sheer result of parlia- 
mentary necessity the Democrats, if in power and had to report 
| out a tariff bill, would have had it considered under the same 
| kind of a rule. 
| This makes it clear that the obligation was all the greater 
| upon the Ways and Means Committee to report out a_ bill 
that was correct and logical with respect to the compensatory 
duties on the fabricated or refined article where a duty had 
been levied upon the raw product. The House had a right to 
rely and were absolutely correct in relying upon the Ways and 
Means Committee, in view of the fact that that House could not 
offer an amendment under the rule, to bring in a bill which 
would make for a proper duty upon refined sugar so as to protect 
that big American interest from destructive competition from the 
alien interest without the gates. 

Cuban sugar-refining interests have an advantage under the 
present bill over our own American refineries. That is unfair— 
it is un-American; it is unjust and should be corrected. Our 
refineries are as much a part of our sugar industry as the 
growers of beet and sugarcane. They give employment to thou- 
sands of American workmen and they deserved better treatment 
from the Republicans, who made the tariff bill. They should be 
given relief, administratively or legislatively, as early as pos- 
sible, and I can not repeat this admonition too often. As one 
of the champions of the protective policy and as one who voted 
for this bill on every roll call, I feel that I have a right in the 
interest of a great refinery in my district to ask the Republican 
Party to do the square and honorable thing by the American 
sugar-refining companies. I stand for the square deal to every- 
thing in America. I want to protect the American workmen, 
and I want to protect American capital against the menace of 
foreign competition. 

I reiterate, out of an abundance of caution and lest I may 
not have expressed my viewpoint clearly in the rapidity of my 
delivery, in view of the limited time accorded me, my thoughts 
with reference to the Couzens joint resolution. I repeat that 
no resolution or legislative enactment can, in itself, make for 
prosperity. Prosperity depends upon economic law, thrift, toil, 
and sacrifice, but a legislative resolution or law may check 
“auses, Which, if permitted to operate freely, might make for 
adversity. Whatever might be said ordinarily about huge con- 
solidations and mergers I feel that the American people do not 
believe that this is the time for such consolidations. We can 
not and will not take any chances of aggravating the state of 
unemployment by permitting consolidations, which inevitably 
lead, if experience is a safe teacher and counselor, to the dis- 
charge of a vast number of employees, many of whom have 
grown old in the service and are now tottering westward with 
feeble steps. The Couzens resolution is indeed a sad com- 
mentary upon the times. When it was first proposed years ago 
to create the Interstate Commerce Commission the suggestion 
and the legislation were fought furiously and bitterly by the 
railroad companies. The people thought they were creating, 
through Congress, an instrumentality to regulate the railroads, 
but time in its whirligig performs many a queer stunt. Many 
people in our country to-day believe that instead of regulat- 
ing the railroads properly in order to promote the welfare of 
the people, the people themselves are regulated by the com- 
mission and their welfare ignored in order to convenience and to 
promote the views of the railroad companies. It may be an 
unjust attitude and criticism on the part of the people but it is 
thoroughly human for them to criticize their own institutions, 
when those institutions by their own conduct cause suspicion. 
As a Member of Congress I do not object to the criticism of 
the Congress by the people. It stimulates Congress into greater 
activity. The people have a right to criticize their courts when 
courts do not function to the best interest of the people. The 
people have a right to criticize every administrative body when 
that body fails to function in the people's interest: 

The people have a right to criticize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as they will have the right to eriticize the Tariff 
Commission whenever either fails in its mission and purpose. 
The railroad labor people believe that a failure to adopt the 
Couzens resolution by the House means that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will permit consolidations to go on that 
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threaten the very existence of railroad labor. So far as I am 
concerned I will net by my attitude help the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to carry out such an end, On the contrary, 
L will work and vote to prevent them from permitting these 
vast consolidations to go on. I am for America in all of its 
phases and aspects. I am for protection to American labor and 
capital. I am for protection to American agriculture, finance, 
and commerce, I voted for the tariff bill because I believed 
that it makes for stability in our domestic commerce and be- 
cause it gives a chance to American business to prosper. I! 
would not and could not do less for American labor. Let us 
tight for the square deal, my friends, for all America—for its 
high and its low, its rich and its poor, its strong and the weak, 
und in that way make our country the country of equal rights 
to all and specia! privileges to none. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one hour. 

Mr. Chairman and menibers of the committee, realizing that 
there are others who desire to speak this afternoon and as it is 
getting late, 
bill. I will endeavor to call to your attention some of the 
prominent items in this bill, and if there should be any 
cisms of them, or any questions or suggestions, 
them. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in the bill totals 
$66,199,384.05, which sum is $2,867,139.42 less than the amount 
of the Budget estimates. 

While the bill contains numerous items distributed among the 
departments and establishments of the Government, a very 


more 
criti- 
I shall invite 


large proportion of the total amount is caused by the inclusion | <a . ; ; a 
ge pror : | how the United States Government was treated in the acquisi 


of the fourth installment of public buildings and by the initial 
appropriation for the commencement of work on the Boulder 
Canyon project. Additional appropriations are also included 
for carrying into effect new laws enacted during the present 
session, funds for which could not be included in the regular 
annual appropriation bills. Another class of items contributing 
considerably to the total includes the amounts for payment of 
judgments of courts, claims allowed by the General Accounting 
Office, and claims of various kinds adjudicated under statutes 
and certified to the Congress for appropriation. 
hill which may be termed “ deficiencies ” are few in number and 
are largely of the nature of “ legal deficiencies.” 

While the amount specifically carried in the bill aggregates 
$66,199,384.05, there are included under the Treasury Depart- 
ment three paragraphs of indefinite appropriations for satisfying 
awards which may hereafter be allowed by the arbiter under 


the settlement of war claims act of 1928, for payment of claims | 


of German and Austrian nationals on account of ships, patents, 
and radio stations seized during the war. The maximum 
amount which may 
tions is $51,341,387.78, and such figure should be kept in mind 
in connection with any statement of the grand total carried by 
the bill. 


The major items of specific 
bill are as follows: 


Public buildings, including 
administrative expenses 
Boulder Canyon project_--_- 

Porto Rican relief, roads and bridge 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, military 
compensation ....~.- 
Cooperative agr icultural extension work 
Forest roads and trails ae 
Payment to the States of Georgia and South Car rolina, 
ood relief for roads and bridges destroyed__-_ 
ee penitentiary, northeastern section of United 
SOE ecscetne nti cthcent atighip 
Working capital fund for prison industries 
Construction and maintenance, prison camps 
New Wegeral jails 
Marine Corps, expenses of expeditionary forces, China 
and Nicaragua 
Postal Service, special delivery fees_......_....- ~~ 
Contract air-mail service edi 
Customs Service, additional salaries and e3 xpenses_ om 
New Coast Guard cutter for Lake Michigan__ 
Subsistenc e of the Army-_-— 


appropriation contained in the 


construction, sites, 
, 037, 840. 
, 660, 000, 
, 000, 000. 
and naval 
, 200, 000. 
, 000, 000. 
500, 000, 
, 811, 628. 5 
. 700, 
500, 
750, 
Ou, 


000. 
000. 
000 

000. 


, 000. 
, OOD, 
, 000. 
, 480, 00 
, 000. 00 
, HOO, OO 
520. 00 


Panama Canal, maintenance and ope ration__- sid 300, 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Law 
Observance_ senda 250, 00 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission_ 2, OTF. 00 
American National Red Cross Building. - 350, 000. 00 
Equipment, new Department of ¢ommerce Buildin oe bs 200, 000. 00 
Hydraulic laboratory, Bureau of Standards____- 356, 000. 00 
Ail other items in the bill, including judgments and 
audited claims 


4, SRO, 840. 55 


The principal amounts hereinbefore enumerated are included 


in the following explanation under 
establishments : 


The amount recommended for the legislative establishment 


is $455,767.85, which is $40,817.27 less than the Budget esti- | 


mates. 


| the appropriation of $600,000 previously 


1. : a | tion of 
lhe time of the gentleman from Louisiana 


I will not touch upon all of the provisions of the | 


| ernment of from two to three times its 


Items in the | 


be paid under these indefinite appropria- | 


| he would be liberal, 
| was $2.50 a foot. 
| property testified that it was worth $17 or $18 a foot, 
| award of the jury was a little over $9 a foot. 


000, LO | 
| selves in giving these false values upon real estate 
| property is takeu for governmental purposes. 


the various departments and | 
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The amounts for the House of Representatives include the 
customary payment for beneficiaries of deceased Members, ap- 


| proved expenses incurred in eonnection with contested-election 


cases, and several items of supplemental expenditures under the 
contingent fund of the House. The sum of $2,500 is recom- 
mended for the painting of an oil portrait of Speaker Lone- 
WORTH. 

For the Capitol power plant the sum of $22,054.63 is allowed 
to complete the purchase of equipment for the enlargement of 
the plant in connection with the additional load to be thrown 
upon it by the erection of the House Office Building annex, the 
new Supreme Court Building, and so forth. 

The estimates contain an item of $404,190.68 to be added to 
made for the acquisi- 
site for the United States Botanic 
Garden. The committee has reduced this sum to $341,378.68 
or by $62,812, which represents certain fixtures of the 
station and the bakery which have been allowed by 
missioners of appraisement in their report to the court. 

The amount ineluded in the bill, namely, $341,378.68, consists 
ef $326,378.68 toward the acquisition of property and $15,000 
for expenses in connection with razing the buildings and clear- 
ing the site when title has been secured. In connection with the 
acquisition of this property the committee desires to call atten 
tion to the fact that for such of the property 
acquired by condemnation the aggregate of 
the owners was $1,246,795.40, the total assessed value was 
$353,001, and the total amount awarded was $912,220. The 
amount awarded was 144.55 per cent above the assessed value. 

I wish to call the attention of the especially to 


land for a new 


gasoline 


the com- 


as is sought to be 


the asking price of 


committee 


tion of lands made necessary by this additional appropriation. 
Some of the land that has been acquired or which is to be 
acquired through condemnation has been at a cost to the Gov- 
assessment. Those who 
had charge of the acquiring of this land got only one piece of it 
by purchase. That was the church property down on the corner. 
The prices asked for some of the land were eight times the 
amount of the assessed value. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that under the 
of the District of Columbia all real estate -is supposed to be 
assessed at its fair, true, cash value. Not in a single instance 
in this particular transaction, and in any other transactions as 
far as I have been able to learn, have we been able to purchase 
the property at anywhere near that true cash value which the 
law says shall be provided through assessment. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not also a fact that in some cases where 
condemnation proceedings “vere had the juries awarded any- 
where from four to five timies as muchas the assessed yalue? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct, 
tention to a most striking case. 
condemn a certain piece of property for public purposes and 
the assessor was called as a witness. He knew what the assess 
ment on this property was. It was $2 per foot. He thought 
and he testified that fair cash value 
Every witness offered by the owner of that 
and the 


law 


and the assessor calls my at 
The Government undertook to 


its 


I wish to call your attention to another law with reference 
to taxation in the District of Columbia. There is a law which 
provides that whenever the assessor ascertains that property 
has been omitted from the assessment rolls, or when it has 
been assessed too low, or when, for any other cause, it has 
not been assessed at its true cash value, it is the duty of the 
assessor, under the law, to go back for a period of three years 
and adjust it and assess it at its true cash value. 

If this law was enforced as it should be, and if the assessor 
would do his full duty and put this property upon the tax rolls 
for three years prior thereto, not only would it add much to 
the treasury of the District of Columbia but it would be a 
wholesome example to these gentlemen who so stultify them 
when the 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Will 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. OCONNELL. Asa matter of fact, is not the committee 
in the position that if they do not get the property at the pres- 
ent price and wait for several years more to buy the property, 
they will then have to pay about twice as much for it? 

Mr. WOOD. In some instances I expect that 

It is also true that if the Government does 
property at the price given in the award, it 
condemned for the same purpose. 


the gentleman yield? 


is true 
not accept the 
can not be again 
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Here is another remarkable thing: In condemning property 
the Government can not introduce the tax assessments as evi- 
dence. The law provides that tax assessments shall be the 
true cash value of the property. Yet when condemnation pro- 
ceedings are had the Government is prohibited from introduc- 
ing the tax assessments which are supposed to represent the 
fair cash value of the property. 

I have introduced a bill for the purpose of making admissible 
in evidence the tax assessments upon these particular pieces of 





property, not that it may be conclusive but that it at least 
should be some evidence as to what is the fair cash value. 
Mr. OCONNELL That bill should be passed. 
Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOOD. I yield. 
Mr. REED of New York. When was that bill introduced? 
Mr. WOOD, Just within the last few weeks; just after we 


had this experience with regard to the botanical garden. 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. To what committee has that been referred? 

Mr. WOOD. To the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DENISON, I think that is another measure that should 
be passed before we adjourn. 

Mr. REED of New York. I think so, too. 

Mr. WOOD. There is another item to which I wish to call 
attention. 

The sum of $250,000, together with the unexpended balances | 


estimated to amount to approximately $80,000, is recommended 
for continuance of the work of the Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Law Observance. 

The report accompanying this bill contains in some consider- 
able detail what has been done already by this commission, 
and what they have in mind for the future. It is a mistake 
when we think, as many people do think, that all they have te 
do with is the prohibition question and the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment. While much has been spent on that 
subject, they have given particular attention to many other 
subjects. 

They have given their attention not only to prohibition but 
to the cost of crime, the causes of crime, police, criminal justice 
and the foreign born, prosecution, statistics, lawlessness of Gov- 
ernment officials, courts, probation, prisons, and parole. They 
are asking for an additional $250,000 to complete the program 
they have laid out. They have already recommended, as we 
know, various bills which should be enacted into law, some of 
Which have already been passed by this House. 

Mr. OCONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. When the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BLAck] was on the floor a few moments ago I asked him if he 
knew what had been the total appropriations for this commis- 
sion to date. Is the gentleman prepared to give us that in- 
formation? 

Mr. WOOD. The original appropriation was $250,000. 

Mr. OCONNELL. AI! together? 

Mr. WOOD. All together. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. And we are giving them in this bill 
$250,000? 
Mr. WOOD. Of that $250,000 they will have expended by 


July 1 all but about $80,000; but they are asking for a reappro- 
priation of that $80,000 and an additional $250,000. 


Mr. OCONNELL. That would make a total of $500,000? 

Mr. WOOD. It would; yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Since the gentleman from New York has re- 
ferred to the dissertation of the gentleman from New York 


{[Mr. Biack] as to the reasons for the existence of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, I wonder if it is not true, after what the 
gentleman has said about the broad field covered by this com- 
mission, that the wet and dry question has nothing to do with 
the purposes of this commission, and that whether we are wet 
or dry we must admit that this commission has rendered a 
very useful purpose. 

Mr. OCONNELL. I am not criticizing the appointment or 
existence of the commission, but I was seeking information as 
to the amount of the appropriations for this commission, and 
for the first time I have learned they have gone very far afield 
and haye done very good work. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The commission has covered a great many 
subjects other than the wet and dry question. 

Mr. OCONNELL. And those things the House did not know 
about. 

Mr. WOOD. We also carry a reappropriation of funds, total- 
ling approximately $140,000 for the continuance of the work in 
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connection with the protection of the interests of the United 





States in leases on oil lands in former naval reserves. As 
you will recall, Senator Pomerene and Mr. Roberts, who is 
now a member of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


| were selected by the President for the purpose of doing this 
| work. 


One hundred and forty thousand dollars out of a total 
appropriation of $400,000 is unexpended, and they ask for its re- 
appropriation in order that this work may be completed. Mr. 
Pomerene appeared before the committee and gave a very de- 
tailed statement with reference to what had been done with 
reference to the amounts of money that have been recovered 
and with reference to the lands that have also been recovered, 
so your committee thought this reappropriation should be made, 

From what I heard earlier in the day there is another item 
that may bring about some contention during the consideration 
of this bill. We have authorized an appropriation of $362,075 
for the expenses of the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission in preparation for the nation-wide celebration to be 
held in 1932, commemorating the two hundredth anniversay of 
the birth of George Washington. The amount recommended 


| includes salaries and administrative expenses and also expenses 


of printing and binding and preparation of the writings of 
George Washington as authorized by the act approved February 
21, 1930. The act providing for this celebration contains no 
specific limitation with reference to expenditures, and it is a 
matter of moment that this Congress at this time should be 
advised as to what is being done and what is proposed to be 
done. The program as outlined by the gentlemen in charge, 
Congressman Bioom and Colonel Grant, is a very, very exten- 
sive one, covering the entire United States. If you will read 
the hearings upon this subject you will find set out in consider- 
able detail what it is proposed shall be done. In my opinion, 
if this is carried out to the fullest extent the appropriation here 
involved will not be enough. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just how are the accounts audited, or is 
there any audit at all? 

Mr. WOOD. There is no special provision made for any 
audit, but we are assured that the fullest and completest care 
is taken with reference to the expenditures, and that a strict 
accounting will be rendered to the Congress at any time and 
that they are ready and willing to make it at any time they 
are called upon to do so. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then, do I understand the gentleman to 
say the law is that this commission is authorized to proceed 
in such manner as it may see fit, to expend such money as it 
may think advisable, and after so proceeding and after the 
money is spent or obligated then they come to Congress and ask 
that the bills be approved; is that correct? 

Mr. WOOD. No; they can not go beyond the appropriations. 


| They are asking for this appropriation to defray the expenses of 


the initiatory work, in preparing the program, in engaging those 
who are to write these various histories and these various pam- 
phiets; also to procure a certain amount of literature and litho- 
graphs for distribution all over the United States, especially 
among the schools of the United States. 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is true, then, as a matter of fact, 
they have authority to proceed to do certain work and then 
come back to the Appropriations Committee and have that com- 
mittee and then the Congress pass upon the advisability of their 
proposals before there is any binding commitment made; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I think if this appropriation is made, they 
will have a free hand to expend the amount of the appropriation 
in carrying out the program; but I do not think they could ex- 
ceed the amount of the appropriation without further authority 
from the Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, they would have to come 
back next year and get further authorization, and before you 
would make any such authorization you would be satisfied in 
your committee as to its wisdom. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Following this a step further, have you 


| given the present bill the consideration which it should have, 


and do you approve of it, and do you believe we are embarking 
upon a proper policy when we authorize the expenditure of the 
amount named in this bill? 

Mr. WOOD. The opinion which I have, which I think is the 
opinion of all the other members of the committee, is that this 
amount of money will be needed, and perhaps more than this 
amount of money. There is a certain amount of procedure 
necessary to be followed in order to inaugurate the celebration ; 
and, of course, we all realize that if we enter upon this celebra- 
tion it is not to be an ordinary one. It is such a celebration as 
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should be participated in in some manner by all the people of 
the United States, one of its prime objects being to instil the 
ideals of George Washington in the rising generation, and to 
instil in the minds and hearts of the older generations the 
respect which they should have for this country to which he 
gave so much. 

So I am not out of accord with the purpose, but I think the 
commission should be given to understand that while we want 
a proper celebration and one that will have its influence 
throughout the United States, there should be a reasonable 
limit upon its expenditures. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will go back and examine 
the Recorp when this resolution was first introduced and 
adopted by the Congress, he will find that the statement was 
made ut that time that the cost to the Government would be 
practically nothing and the appropriation would be a negligible 
one. The gentleman will recall that when Mr. GrL_err ap- 
pointed this commission he appointed two members from the 
Republican side and two members from the Democratic side. 
Although this has been stated before, I am going to make the 
statement for the Recorp now that Mr. GitLerr made the state- 
ment at the time he appointed these four men that this was 
done for the purpose of seeing that this promise was carried 
out in all good faith. The commission was not two years old 
until they came in with a proposition for about $5,000,000 to 
build a road to Mount Vernon to celebrate George Washing 
ton’s birth. Other expenditures have come along. 


| I daresay there is more population to the square mi 
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of large acreages of land have been unable and will be unable 
for years to come to rehabilitate their farms and conduct them 
as they should be conducted. As a consequence, and by reason 
of a fund that is being raised by subscription and otherwise 
they are buying up this excess of land which these planters can 
not use and placing the title in the government. Then they are 
selling these tracts of land in small parcels to these who will 
buy them, in order that they may have 
themselves self-sustaining. 
There are a million and a 


something to make 


half people on this little island 


ile in Porto 


| Rico than on any comparable area of land in the United States. 


The next thing we heard was that some gentlemen wanted 


to accumulate some papers and that it would cost $180,000 
to publish them, and they continued to make expenditures 
that I thought, in all good faith, should not be made. I did 
what I could to defeat this in the House, but the House 
adopted these things and I thought there was not anything 
else for me to do but to get off of the commission 

Mr. MICHENER. The committee is making progress with 
the commission because now they have got down to 
chasing 25-cent covers for automobile tires to send through- 
out the country telling the people about the birth of George 
Washington. 

Mr. GARNER. I just wanted to call attention to the fact 
that when you start in on one of these so-called celebrations, 
although you may be assured you are not going to spend 
any money, it usually winds up in spending millions and in 
this instance, mark my prediction.. before you get through 
with it you will spend from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Mr. WOOD. It is my prediction that the road 
been inaugurated as a part of the celebration will 
than the amount now authorized. However, I felt it my duty 
to call this to your attention. No doubt these men will be 
guided by what they conceive to be the wishes of the Congress. 
Without such advice coming from the Congress, they might 
haps, spend more than we would approve. 

The next item I wish to call to your attention is the Porto 
Rican relief appropriation. You will recall there was an esti- 
mate submitted of $3,000,000, composed of $1,000,000 for the 
miking of loans to agriculture in the islands and $2,000,000 
for the construction of reads and schoolhouses, and this item 
was considered in connection with a former deficiency bill. 

The case was presented by an officer of the Army and his 
presentation was not convincing. We ascertained, with respect 


that 


cost 


has 


, per 


to the $2,000,000 for the purpose of building roads and school- | 


houses, that the schoolhouses had all been built and that, as 
a matter of fact, the principal purpose, so far as the construe- 
tion of roads was concerned, was to give employment to the 
idle. So we cut it out entirely. It was put the 
Senate side and was dropped out in conference. 

At the beginning of the hearings on this measure Colonel 
Roosevelt, who is the Governor of Porto Rico, came before the 
committee, and I invite your attention to what he has said with 
reference to the need of this money and the purposes for which 
it will be expended. He presented quite a different case from 
that which had been previously presented to us. 

While this money will be used for the improvement of roads, 
its primary and ultimate purpose is to make the small farmers 
on the island more capable of becoming self-supporting, so that 
hereafter they may be able to take care of themselves. Many of 
these farms are small. They are remote from any highway, 
and it is almost impossible for those that are on what may be 
called excuses for highways to reach the main road and get their 
products to market. The result is that what litile they may 
raise upon their small patches of ground brings them but little 
return. 

There is, of course, no more public land in Porto Rico, and 
this storm devastated the island go completely that the holders 


in over on 


They are trying to teach these people all of husbandry 
and all sorts of ways to take care of themselves and their 
families, and I think they are doing a wonderful work. 

If for no other reason that encouragement be given t 
people it is well to make this appropriation. 
this bill given them 
sullicient, and if it 
lion the next year. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is this amount reimbursable? 

Mr. WOOD. No. There is one thing that should be t 
into consideration: Porto Rico is not receiving the benefits 
the Federal road law; they get nothing from that whatever. 

Now, there are some items here in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment that I wish to call attention to. In the main 
allowed the items asked for by the Agricultural 
except we have reduced it $130,000 from the 

There was one item that we eliminated 
of which was to enable the 


sorts 


these 
ili 
be 
mil- 


So 
a million dollars, hoping that 
is not sufficient to give them 


we have 
it may 
another 


ken 
of 


we have 
Depurtment, 
Budget estimate. 
$37,500, the purpose 
sureau of Agricultural Economics 


| to make an agricultural survey in Southeastern States of land 


| that has been found unprofitable for cultivation, and 


pur- | 


largely 
abandoned for agricultural purposes, believing that such a 


survey should be provided for by the State and local interests 
vather than by the Federal Government. 

Here is another bit of paternalism that we are fast entering 
upon. We were told that there are many acres in Georgia that 
does not raise a crop of cotton any more. They say the people 
of Georgia ought to raise something else on the land that has 
been planted in cotton since the beginning of time. To my mind, 


| a State that can not teach its people rotation of crops or how 
| to bring back land through its agricultural department, if the 


more | 


State can not take some initiative, it 
eration by the Federal Government. 

We also cut out another item. They wanted $80,000 for 
inspections of the phoney peach disease. There is availab!e for 
next year already $80,000 and we felt further funds for this 
work should be put up by the States themselves. 
of treatment is now known. 

With all duc respect to the Agricultural Department, the 
wonderful work it has done in the past, and no doubt will do 
in the future, these scientific gentlemen lie awake nights trying 
to find out some way to expend Government money. 

I had a very trying experience with reference to one of these 
projects, with reference to the so-called Mediterranean fruit fly. 
They wanted $26,000,000 in addition to the four million dollars 
and a quarter that we gave them for exterminating that 


is not entitled to consid- 


The problem 


pest. 


| If they had gotten that appropriation, they would have spent 


| every dollar of it. 
| cate the corn borer, and they wanted $10,000,000 more. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| culture Department. 


You recall that they got $10,000,000 to eradi 
Every- 
body knows that that was a fraud, and this was attempting 
a much bigger fraud than that. 

The Department of Agriculture now knows that there was 
a Mediterraneon fruit fly there a year ago last April, and it was 
there four years before the time that Doctor Marlatt came before 
our committee and told us of the horrors produced by the Medi- 
terranean fly and the millions of dollars worth of property that 
would be destroyed if permitted to remain here a year without 
eradication. He told us how it destroyed the fruit industry 
in Spain, and yet the fruit industry in Spain is going along, 
paying no more attention to the Mediterranean fly then we pay 
to the occasional grasshopper in Kansas or the potato bug in 
Indiana. [Laughter.] 

And it is no more of a pest. To show you the extent to which 
Doctor Marlatt went in order to accomplish his purpose, I call 
your attention to one or two items. The Plant Board of Florida 
induced the Agriculture Department to enter upon this enter 
prise. They placed the four and a quarter million dollars in 
the hands of the plant board with the couvperation of the Agri- 
They established a quarantine that was 
a nuisance and has been a nuisance ever since its beginning. 
They manned this quarantine with the National Guard of Flor- 
ida. There was no law under which that could be done, and 
the attention of Doctor Marlatt was called to that fact by our 
fiscal agent in Florida. In order not to be checkmated, he told 
them down there to employ the militia as common day laborers. 
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That 





ment was stopped instantly by the comptroller, because they had 


not any right to do it, and Marlatt knew they did not have any 
right to do it. 
Mr. O'CONNELL. And it came out of the money appro- 


priated by the United States? 


Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. OCONNELL. Perhaps they were employed to shoot the 
flies 

Mr. WOOD. The trouble was that they never found a fly 
except those that were found by those who were interested in 
pending the money. There is an old gentleman named Case 
who is at the head of the Citrus Exchange down there, who 
had a large orchard within a mile of where this infested patch 
wa He sent away and bought all kinds of nets and appa- 
ratus to catch one fly on his place, and he never suceeded in 
doing it 

According to their report there was from first to last 1,000 
nfestutions, and those flies were the most discriminating flies 
I ey heard of. They located themselves from 10 miles to 
12 miles apart, and most of them on a single piece of fruit 
on a single tree. What did they do? They made a zone 10 
niiles around and destroyed every bit of fruit within that zone, 


where they had found only one infested piece of fruit. 

They would have half a dozen of these guards or inspectors 
who would come up to a man’s house. A couple of them would 
entertain the man and two or three others of them would 


down into the orchard and then they would come back and tell 
him that his orchard was infested. They would then put up a 
sigu on the property, “ This property is infested.” The owner 
would ask them where they got the fruit, this piece of fruit 


they found, and thcy would say they got it down in his orchard. 
He would then ask them to show him the tree, and they would 
tell him that it was none of his business where they got it, that 
his fruit was infested, and his fruit would be destroyed. They 
dug trenches a hundred feet wide, 8 feet deep, and a hundred 
feet long and filled them with these oranges and grapefruit 
that were as perfect as any fruit that was ever raised, and they 
would destroy it absolutely. When they started out on this 
thing they had 142 vegetables and fruits that they declared 
were hosts for this fly. They wiped out many little vegetable 
growers down in that country, and after it was all over they 
reduced the number of hosts from 142 to 8 

Let me tell you another thing that this man Marlatt did. 
is a bigger pest than all the pests that we have in the country, 
so far as extravagance is concerned. 

Mr. O'CONNELL 


Who is this man and what is his position? 
Mr. WOOD. 


He was Chief of the Plant Quarantine Adminis- 
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was done, and they were paid as common day laborers | 
from the time this thing commenced until the investigation that | His orchard was visited by a fly of some kind four years before 
we commenced down there disclosed the fact, and then that pay- | 
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There was an old man down there by the name of Price. 


this fly was discovered in April, 1929. He took the larve and 
put it into a bottle and kept it until this thing broke out, and 
then had them examine it, and it was pronounced to be the 
Mediterranean fly larve. 

The thing was not disclosed to the public except what that 


| laboratory got, and the man in the laboratory knew where it 


was obtained from. This old man was sick and could not go 


; away from home, but they took his affidavit, and when they 
| discussed that, Doctor Benjamin, who claimed to be the first 


He | 


tration of the Agriculture Department until it got too warm for | 


him and they 


supplanted him with a man named Strong from 
California. 


You will find this in the testimony. A woman in 
Chicago wanted to get up a moving-picture show. She wanted 
to exploit the Mediterranean fly in Florida. Marlatt wrote to 
Doctor Newall, who is the head of the Florida Plant Bourd, to 
furnish this lady with all of the pictures that he had. Doctor 
Newall thought it should not be done, that they already had 
had too much advertising, and of a very damaging nature. Mar- 
latt then sent in a letter peremptorily demanding that he fur- 
nish the lady with these pictures, and among other reasons 
given for doing it said, “ We have to make this thing as black 
us we can in order to get the appropriation we want.” 

That is in black and white in the record. There was a man 
named Doctor Kratz who came here to Doctor 
Marlatt gave him a letter of introduction to Doctor Newall and 
told Newall to furnish him with all of the facts that he had in 
order that he might write an article that would be a scarecrow 
arrangement and scare the people of the United States as to 


see 


what was going on down there. This man went down there and 
interviewed a half dozen people and then wrote his article. It 
Was published in the Country Gentleman. He told in that 
article that you could not go up to a filling station and get 


your gasoline w thout fighting every 
keep these fles out of your face. 
We have 


minute you were there to 


spent more dollars in Florida already than there 
were ever flies down there. To show you that these gentlemen 
now know and could have known then that what Doctor Mar- 


latt told us was untrue, 
priation, that if this fly was permitted to remain unexterminated 
for a year, it would be impossible to exterminate it. 

And they now know and could have known then that the fly 
had been there four years before, that the fly has been coming 
and going for 50 that he can not stay there very long, 


years, 


Marlatt. | 


he told us in order to get this appro- | 


man to pronounce it as Mediterranean fly, went to see him, and 
he stated that it was examined by another man in his force. 

Then he asked the man for a specimen of the larve. 
said, “You can not have it.” But he took that sample and 
pronounced it the Mediterranean fly. That established the 
fact that it had been there four years, and all you could do was 
to try to control it. 

Now. some one may ask why we should appropriate $1,740,000, 
We did it on the same principle that a parent puts up money 
when a bandit steals his child. You have a quarantine over 
Florida, and those people have suffered long enough; but in 
order to satisfy those people and give them a chance to save 
their face, this $1,740,000 was granted. I hope this is the last 


The man 


of it. It may be that another accommodating fly will go down 
there. 3ut with the experience that we have had, if Congress 


appropriates another dollar for such a purpose down there it 
will be making a mistake. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think the newspapers should take cognizance 
of the speech made this afternoon by the gentleman from In- 
diana |Mr. Woop] so that the embargo prevailing in California 
along the eastern border will be taken off, so that tourists will 
not be put this summer to the extremity of unloading their 
packs and allowing these officials to grab and purloin their 
belongings. I hope this will be called to their attention. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I was very much interested in the statement 
of the gentleman from Indiana relative to the destruction of 
property in my State. I was wondering whether we could have 
the cooperation of the gentleman to help those sufferers to be 
reimbursed ? 

Mr. WOOD. 
eration. 

Mr. GREEN. Does not the gentleman think the Government 
should reimburse those people? 

Mr. WOOD. I think that is a question that should some 
time be determined. That millions of dollars’ worth of »prop- 
erty have been destroyed down there, there is no doubt. 

Mr. GREEN. I will say to the gentleman that I was down to 
see Doctor Strong, insisting that the tomato licensing time may 
be extended, which they are establishing from the first of July 
to the last of July, to enable the people to carry their tomatoes 
to the canners, They could not give me any assurance that the 
people would be permitted to do that. But they do say that the 
people may destroy their own stuff. There are no funds avail- 
able to destroy such fruits and vegetables as the quarantine 
requires, 

Mr. WOOD. There is no excuse for that quarantine. It 
should have been suspended months ago. We found that 150 
miles below that place they could not ship their fruits and 
vegetables unless they got a certificate from the Government 
agent 150 miles away, and the express company would not take 
it without the little ticket. When the ticket was given he would 
take it out and stick it on the package. 

Mr. GREEN. During the last winter, when the snow was 
waist deep in some of the Central States, we could not even 
ship our fruits there for fear the fly would get out, and we lost 
millions of dollars thereby. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is only fair to call the attention 
of the House to the testimony given before our committee. It 
was to the effect that the destruction of property, and the in- 
vasion of private rights, and all that the gentleman from 
Florida complains about was done by State officials under the 
authority of the State police power. None of those acts was 
done by the people there by authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If the people in Florida want restitution for the destruc- 


I think I have done my full measure of coop- 


| tion of property, I suggest that they look to the people who de- 


that he can live only under the most exceptional circumstances, | 


und then disappears, and I will tell you why they now know 
that that fly was there four years before, 


stroyed it, and those are their own officials. 
Mr. GREEN. By whom were they employed? 


Mr. SIMMONS. By the United States under a subterfuge 
that is disgraceful. They had no authority to do anything 


under the United States except enforce the quarantine regu- 


195 


lations. 
under the State police power, 
United States is not responsible. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman knows that Doctor Marlatt was 
head of the entire situation and designated by these other em- 
ployees. It was federalized from the time the fly was destroyed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quoting from the sworn testimony of 
your own State officials as to how the property was destroyed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. As I understand the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, he does place some blame on some Federal bureau or 
somebody in it for at least a part of what he intimated was 
the waste of this $1,740,000? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and I have no excuse to offer for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman from Indiana tell us 
what Federal bureau it was and who jt was in the bureau who 
was responsible? 

Mr. WOOD. It was the Department of Agriculture, and 
this is what happened: The Department of Agriculture had 
no right to destroy that property, but there is a statute in the 
State of Florida, which I think is unconstitutional, but which 
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under State rights, and the 


has never been tested, which permits this plant board to enter | 
They did the work and | 


anybody's property and destroy it. 
the United States furnished the money for them to do it. 

Mr. GREEN. In other districts the Federal Government 
has destroyed property in just the same way. 

Mr. WOOD. I have cited the facts as they exist. 

Mr. GREEN. Certainly, and I want the gentleman from 
Nebraska to understand the chairman’s position on that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman knows exactly 
pened down there. 

Mr. GREEN. 
ernment from time to time has destroyed animals and prop- 
erty that would inflict contagious diseases and pests on other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not yield further to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. 
burden to my 
ean not do it. 
destroyed it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
quarantine provisions the Federal Government may levy such 
restrictions as to shipments as to practically force the State 
authorities to take action or have their entire production of 
products placed under the ban. That system was used in the 
pink bollworm provision. I want to state to the gentleman 
that by putting an amendment in the appropriation for a 
$5,000,000 fund to eradicate the pink bollworm in central west 
Texas that no noncotton zones should be established until a 
live worm was found within 5 miles of the property, we saved 
that $5,000,000 which was spent in Florida on this Mediter- 
ranean fruit-fly proposition. They had announced their inten- 
tion of establishing a noncotton zone, but a regulated zone was 
established. What I rose for in that connection was to suggest 
to the gentleman that it has been two years since they have 
found a live worm in that section, and they still maintain a 
partial quarantine on those districts, and that should be lifted. 

Mr. WOOD. There is not any doubt about that, and I some- 
times think we should take this power to establish quarantine 
away from the Agricultural Department. It is too much power 
to place in the hands of a coterie of men. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think the gentleman is a little strong 
in that statement, but there has been abuse of it. 

Mr. WOOD. There is no doubt about the abuse of it. I 
have spoken to Secretary Hyde about this thing many times, 
and with reference to lifting this quarantine or making it less 
stringent, and he always throws up his hands and says, “I 
have to depend on my biologists, and those biologists unfor- 
tunately are under civil service.” They run that institution. 
There is a coterie of those civil-service men in almost every 
Cabinet office, so that half the time the Cabinet officer does not 
know what is going on, and that coterie of men are the ones 
who dictate the policy and enforce or fail to enforce the law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In that connection, with regard to this 
pink bollworm, which is a somewhat analogous proposition ap- 
parently, although I am not familiar with the fruit-fly proposi- 
tion, if the State authorities did not maintain sterilization and 
fumigation in this immediate district, they could have put a 
quarantine on the whole State of Texas and forbid any cotton- 
seed to be shipped out of the State. So, perforce, the State offi- 


State. He has tried to do it already, and he 
The Federal Government was responsible and 


Will the gentleman yield? 


All that was done by the State officials was done | 


what hap- | 


The gentleman knows that the Federal Gov- | 


The gentleman knows he can not shift that | 


I want to suggest that under the | 
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cials must comply with the provisions for regulation or suffer a 
much worse penalty. Now, those people have been compelled 
for the last two years to sterilize cottonseed and fumigate the 
lint at a cost of about $2 per bale. They have lifted finally, for 
this year, the sterilization requirement, but they are still com- 
pelled to fumigate. I think that should be relieved, and I fur 
ther think the Federal Government should pay at least one-half 
the expense which these farmers have undergone 

Mr. WOOD. My purpose in calling attention to this was to 
| call attention to the growing power of bureaucracy in our Gov 
ernment. The fact of the matter is we have gone far afield 
from the character of government that the fathers established 
for the people of this country, and we are largely 
for it ourselves. 

We pass a bill, and instead of prescribing limitations on that 
bill and the manner of the enforcement of the law we pass the 
bill and put in it a clause giving to the department which will 
have charge of it the right to formulate regulations for its con 
trol, and the regulations which they form and the regulations 
which they enforce never were contemplated by Congress at the 
time they passed the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think there are some instances in 
which the quarantine provisions are valuable. Valuable work 
was done in connection with the foot-and-mouth disease. Quar 
antine is sometimes necessary to avoid the spread of disease or 
pestilence ; but, of course, it may be, and sometimes is, abused. 

For instance, in the control of the foot-and-mouth disease I 

| think some valuable work was done. 


responsible 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I think there are instances 
where a quarantine is very necessary, but there have been in- 
stances of abuse, I will have to admit. 

Mr. GREEN. I will say that the State of Florida appreciates 
the efforts made by the gentleman to raise this quarantine in 
the State of Florida and that such action would not have been 

| taken had not the gentleman cooperated with us. The depart 
ment should raise the quarantine entirely from our fruits and 

| vegetables and reimburse us as they should do. 

Mr. WOOD. The sum of $1,000,000 included under the 
extension service for additional cooperative agricultural exten- 

sion work to be in addition to the appropriation of $8,840,000 

| already provided for the next fiscal year and to be used spe- 
cifically for allotment to the States for the employment of 
specialists in economics and marketing of agricultural products. 
The allotments under this sum are required to be matched by 
the States with at least equal amounts. The appropriation is 
indorsed by the Federal Farm Board and is in line with the 
duties placed upon that board by the agricultural marketing act 
for promoting education in the marketing of agricultural prod 
ucts. The representative of the Farm Board appearing before 
the committee believes that the expenditure of this sum through 
the Agriculture Department will be more economical than for 
the Federal Farm Board to undertake to set up an agency for 
this educational purpose. 

An appropriation of $100,000 is included for the erection of an 
experimental ginning plant, purchase of equipment and supplies, 
and the employment of personal services for conducting investiga 
tions of cotton-ginning methods and machinery as authorized by 
the act approved April 19, 1930. 

The sum of $3,500,000 is included for forest roads and trails 
for the fiscal year 1931, to be supplemental to the appropriation 
of $7,500,000 heretofore made. This appropriation is pursuant 
to an increase in the annual authorization of the amount for 
forest roads and trails from $7,500,000 to $12,500,000 under the 
act approved May 5, 1930. 

The sum of $1,311,628.50 is recommended to provide payment 
of $506,067.50 to the State of Georgia for damage to and destruc- 
tion of roads and bridges by floods as authorized by the act 
approved May 27, 1980, and the sum of $805,561 to the State of 
South Carolina for similar purposes as authorized by the act 
| approved June 2, 1930. 
| I want to call your attention next to the Boulder Canyon 
| project. An appropriation of $10,660,000 is included in the bill 
for the commencement of work on the Boulder Canyon project, 
| as authorized by the act approved December 21, 1928. The total 
| estimated cost of the project as fixed by the act is $165,000,000, 
| of which $25,000,000 is allocated to flood control. 


is 


This act provided certain conditions which should be fulfilled 
before any money should be appropriated, and it was provided 
in the organic act that the Secretary of the Interior should be 
the judge as to whether these conditions were performed. This 


Congress delegated to the Secretary of the Interior authority to 
make certain contracts for certain purposes and not until those 
contracts were fully completed to his satisfaction should any 


| money be expended on this project. The Secretary of the In- 
| terior appeared before our committee with these various con- 
tracts, some three in number, and the committee, at great pains 
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and great length, examined the Secretar) 
reference to the contents of these contracts, in order to satisfy 
ourselves as to whether they were what they should be. We 
might have contented by relying upon the statute, 
which provided that 
Secretary was satisfied that the 
took the respousibility of so holding 
to do that 

After an examination of the contracts we 
clusion that they were not what they should be. In other words, 
they did not explicitly specify the minimum amount of power 
und energy that it was necessary to take and/or pay for in order 
to amortize the debt to the United States within a period of 50 
veal So they formulated and had executed by all those who 
had signed the original contracts a supplemental contract which, 
in our opinion, was complete and all right. However, there was 
one item about which there was a difference and about which, 
perhaps, many good lawyers would differ. That was with ref- 
erence to the bonding power of Los Angeles. As has been called 
to your attention this afternoon, there is a statute in the State 
of California applying to Los Angeles which prohibits expendi- 
tures beyond the ability to pay from the current taxes for any 
one year unless two-thirds of the electors vote in favor of that 
thing. We submitted all of these contracts, the original and 
supplemental contracts, to the Attorney General of the United 
States, who is the adviser of the President, the Cabinet ofticers, 
and of this Congress, if called upon. 

After some two weeks he rendered an opinion in which he 
found the contracts were complete. He found, with reference 
to this one subject, that this inhibition in the Constitution, to 
Which I have called your attention, did not apply. The facts 
found by the Secretary of the Interior are to the effect that the 
ordinary revenues will repay the necessary amount. 


ourselves 


contracts 
But 


were 
we 


were 


and 
content 


right 
not 


came to the con- 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentieman state to the 
louse the extent to which the Attorney General found these 


contracts to be binding? 
hearings. 

Mr. WOOD. 
that opinion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
that 

The CHAIRMAN. 
one hour. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 15 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. No doubt there will be considerable debate when 
we reach this item in the bill, will not take your time 
longer than to say that a majority of the committee was satis- 
fied with reference to these contracts. As a matter of fact, we 
were satisfied, and the Secretary is satisfied, that there will be 
sufficient revenue derived from one or two of these contracts, 
even though they do not get anything out of the others, to amor- 
tize this entire debt within a period of 50 years, together with 
4 per cent interest. As I have said, all that was necessary 
under that statute was to have the Secretary of the Interior 
satisfied. 

He is not only satisfied, but the Attorney General is satisfied, 
a majority of your committee was satisfied, and to my mind 
we huve given to this the very best thought and very best at- 
tention, and a majority of the committee recommends that this 
thing should be commenced. This matter was fought and 
fought in this House; it was fought and fought in the Senate; 
and those in favor of the Boulder Dam were finally successful. 
I do not think it is the duty of this Congress to throw further 
obstruction in the way of a thing which the Congress of the 
United States 
such full debate, should be commenced and completed. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. From a reading of the contract, 
who does the gentleman understand will build the transmission 
line from Boulder Dam? 

Mr. WOOD. I understand from the contract, the city ef Los 
Angeles, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is there any direct obligation on 
Los Angeles to build the transmission line? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. There is certainly a direct obligation on 
part of Los Angeles, because if they did not build the trans- 


It is to be found on page 1204 of the 
i do not propose to listen to the reading of all 
I asked the gentleman to state 


The gentleman from Indiana has occupied 


so JI 


the 


mission line— 
OLIVER 


reading 


Mr 


of Alabama. Is it the gentleman's idea, then, 
from a 


of the contract, that the Secretary has bound 








has determined by such a decisive vote, after | 


and his advisers with | 


the money should be expended when the | 


| He 





the city of Los Angeles to build, and have ready at the time 
the Government is prepared to deliver current, a transmission 
line for the distribution of the current? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; but that is not a present liability. 

I want now to call your attention to an appropriation that 
has been recommended for the Department of Justice. 

The amount recommended for the Department of Justice is 
$5,333,258.25, which is $350.311.33 less than the Budget recom- 
mendations. Of the total amount recommended there 
ried for penal institutions an aggregate of 34,766,497.58. 

This is divided up into allocations for extensions of prisons, 
the building of new prisons, the building of jails, and the estab- 
lishment of prison camps. 

Under this program it was proposed to establish a prison camp 
down at Camp Lee, in the State of Virginia. In order to 
establish this camp they would have to spend about $400,000. 
They would have to build it from the ground. Camp Lee has 
been entirely abandoned and everything has been torn out and 
taken away. About 50 miles away, down at Camp Eustis, there 
are accommodations for 2,000 prisoners, and all that would be 
necessary would be for a little remnant of our Army to move 
out and for the prisoners to move in. 

General Summerall told me himself it was the purpose to 
take practically all the troops away from Camp Eustis, and 
that the camp hereafter would be used only for some artillery 
practice and used for one month each year for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and for the cadets at West Point. 
also told me that with very little inconvenience, and at 
very little cost, these activities could be held at other military 
posts. 

So it seemed to me it would be the part of foolishness to 
expend funds for the purpose of building a new camp when 
we alreudy have a camp that will accommodate twice the 
number that the proposed camp at Fort Lee would accommo- 
date. So we have asked the Secretary of War to arrange with 
the Department of Justice so that Camp Eustis may be used 
and in this way save the Treasury of the United States and 
provide for twice as many prisoners at Camp Eustis as we 
conld accommodate at Camp Lee. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to say to the gentleman in 
that connection I think there are a number of places over the 
country where these camps can be established. For instance, 
Fort Scriven, Ga., is one that could be enlarged and used. They 
have good buildings and a good site and there is no reason why 
the buildings could not be put in good repair at a nominal cost 


is 


cur- 


|} and used for the Reserve Officers Training Corps work. 


Mr. WOOD. I think that could be done and I think it will 
be done. The trouble with these military gentlemen is that 
when they once get hold of a piece of property they hate to 
give it up for fear that it might be of use to them at some 
time in the far distant future; but we will try to save this 
money and get a prison camp for our rapidly growing prison 
population. 

Another item in the bill to which I wish to call your atten- 


; tion is the one for the establishment of narcotic farms. 





As you know, we passed a bill authorizing the purchase of 
land for the establishment of two narcotic farms. The land 
has already been purchased for one of them out near Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

We had before us the gentleman who is supervising this work. 
He is no doubt a very capable man and no doubt will do his 
duty as he understands the Congress wishes it to be done. We 
admonished the gentleman at the hearings that this is a new 
venture and we did not want the Treasury of the United States 
exploited as it was exploited in the establishment of the prison 
for women over at Alderson. If there was ever an outrageous 
performance in respect of the Treasury of the United States, it 
was in the building of this prison at Alderson. This gentleman 
said that that was an outstanding institution. We do not want 
any more such outstanding institutions. That prison cost us 
five times as much per capita as any prison we have in the 
United States. When we build one of these narcotic institu- 
tions we will have to build another one just as good, if not 
better, or else we will have all sorts of complaint and criticism. 

So I wish to admonish the Congress now that we should be 
on our guard with reference to the establishment of this narcotic 
farm. 

They wanted a lot of money for the purpose of commencing 
construction, although they had no plans. We told them we felt 


it would be ample for us to appropriate the money for the 
purpose of paying for the site and for the purpose of taking 
care of it until such time as they nmy submit to the committee 
and to the Congress what their proposal is with reference to 
construction and the amount of money that is going to be in- 
volved in such construction. 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I notice that there are only 
two ways that an addict can get into one of these homes—one 
is through the Federal courts and the other by consent. The 
addicts are not criminals. Does the gentleman think of any 
provision so that they can be sent by the commissioner, as they 
are in the State courts for insanity? 
attention of the committee? 

Mr. WOOD. 
the law to state whether it can be done or not. 

Now, the anrount recommended for public buildings under the 
Treasury Department is $29,037,840, which is $175,000 less than 
was recommended. 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


For 5 miscellaneous repair and improvement projects not 
included in the general building program — 

Site and plans, narcotic farm... ~- 

buildings 


$19, 


325, 


300 


Land 
Columbia : 

Outside professional services. —- 

Technical and clerical services, Office of Supervising Archi- 
tect ee _ ~ 

Sites and construction, building program 


for sites for public in the District of 


2, 000, 
1, 400, 


000 
B00 


293, 540 
25, 000, 000 
The item of $2,000,000 for the acquisition of sites for public 
buildings in the District of Columbia is a continuation of the 
acquisition of properties in the triangle area as sites for public 
buildings, and also toward the acquirement of additional sites 


authorized in the amendment to the public buildings act ap- 
1930, extending such area to the territory | 
bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue and New York Avenue on the | 


proved March 31, 


north, Virginia Avenue and Maryland Avenue on the south, and | 


Delaware Avenue 
$15,000,000 is fixed. 

The appropriation of $1,400,000 for outside professional serv- 
ices is largely due to a provision in the amendment to the public 
buildings act approved March 31, 1930, authorizing the Secre- 


SW. on the east, for which a limit of 


tary of the Treasury to utilize and employ the services of out- | 


side architects, the purpose being to use such services on the 
larger projects and thereby relieve the pressure on the Office of 


the Supervising Architect to a considerable extent and permit it | 


to get out a larger number of smaller projects. 

The sum of $293,540 recommended for technical and clerical 
services in the architect’s office is occasioned by the additional 
projects authorized in this act. 

The sum of $25,000,000 is recommended for sites, commence- 
ment of construction, and so forth, on the fourth installment of 


public buildings under the act of May 25, 1926, as amended. 


The inclusion of a lump sum to serve a group of projects under 


initial authorization is a departure from the practice previously | 


followed in such cases, but is believed by the committee and the 
Supervising Architect's Office to be more flexible and more satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the progress of the program than 
to follow the method heretofore in use of making a small spe- 
cific initial appropriation for each project. 

The committee has also included in the bill a paragraph con- 
solidating into a lump-sum fund the balances of appropriations 
heretofore specifically allotted to certain projects under sectior 
5, and which at present are unobligated for various reasons. 
The placing of these balances in a single account will serve to 
expedite the whole building program and will lessen the book- 
keeping on funds totaling about $6,000,000. 

The committee’s recommendations include the following classi- 
fication of projects: 

4 seams under section 3 involving increases in limit of 
cos Se ewooe oon owe eee oe ewes 
178 new projects under section 5 outside the District of 

Columbia, 20 increases in limit of cost on former 


projects, and 1 decrease in limit of cost, the net increase 
aggregating... sind 


. i dahl clin content ba hh dia <n ihtadencthlpletr-tieninnts date 85, 154, 
10 projects in the District of Columbia under section 5, 
aggregating 35, 550, 000 


$346, 5 


300 


121, 050, 800 

The total authorization for public buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia under section 5 of the act of May 25, 1926, 
as amended, is $315,000,000, against which 259 projects have 
been approved by Congress with limits of costs totaling $178,- 
$41,876.04. The present bill contains 178 new projects and some 
changes in limits of cost of various projects under section 5 
aggregating $85,154,300. These two amounts provide for 437 
projects with total limits of cost of $263,996,176.04, leaving in 
the $315,000,000 of authorization a total of $51,003,923.96. In 
addition to this figure, it is estimated there will be authoriza- 
tions arising from the sale of old properties in connection with 
the entire program of approximately $50,000,000, making some- 


Total new limits of cost, net 


thing in excess of $100,000,000 that will still be available for | 


future additional installments of the public-building program. 
For the District of Columbia there has been authorized a 

total of $150,000,000 for construction, of which there has been 

allotted by Congress to specific projects $47,968,741, which sum, 


Was that brought to the | 


I will say that I am not familiar enough with | 


O00 | 
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| added to the $35,550,000 in new limits established in this bill, 
| makes a total of $83,518,741, leaving in the authorization of 
| $150,000,000, for future allotments, $66,481,259. 

| The committee has included in the hearings on this bill, on 
|} pages 12 to 16, statements relative to the status of projects 
| heretofore authorized. 

The appropriation balance available for all 
construction on July 1, 1929, was $70,000,000. The Treasury 
Department appropriation act recently approved carried 
$23,000,000 and $25,000,000 is included in the accompanying bill, 
making a total of appropriations for the fiscal years 1930 and 
1931 of $118,000,000. The expenditures for the two fiscal years 
are estimated at $100,300,000, consisting of $36,300,000 for the 
fiscal year 1930 and $64,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931. There 
will, therefore, be ample appropriations to carry on all projects 
at as rapid a rate as the Architect's Office will be able to pro 
ceed with them. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. DoveLas] 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, arguments have been made on the floor for the 
last two days with reference to the contract that the Secretary 
of the Interior has negotiated and executed with certain parties 
of southern California for the delivery of power and water. 

Earlier this afternoon the gentleman from California [Mr. 
EVANS] discussed the legal question pertaining to the advisa 
bility of the city of Los Angeles approving or obtaining the 
of two-thirds of its electors voting at a duly author 
| ized election to the obligations and liabilities sought to be im 

posed upon it by the contract entered into with and negotiated 
|} and executed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The gentleman from California stated that the contract was 
entirely for service to be rendered. It should be called to his 
attention, just as it should be called to the attention of every 
Member of the House, that there are three express obligations 
| and liabilities imposed in the contract; and if 
bear with me for a minute I will recite them 
of the committee, 

I refer each one of you to the hearings held before the Com 
mittee on Appropriations in which the contract will be found 
| On page 1206, section 9 (a) is the contract entitled “ Compensa 

tion for Use of Machinery,” in which there the following 

language: 


public building 





| assent 


gentlemen will 
to the members 


is 


(9) (a) Compensation 
of machinery and 
States, for each respectively, the 
energy, equal to thereof, including interest 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually 
advances to the Colorado River Dam fund for the 
equipment and machinery to June 1 of the year next 
| year when the initial installment becomes due under 
be paid to the United States by the 
annual installments, to amortize 
terest as fixed above), and interest 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 


Mr. EVANS of California. 

man yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Does the gentleman hold 
| that even comes within the purview of the bond act of 

State of California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I think comes within the 
| purview of reasonable business judgment to require a guar 
anty prior to the beginning of the construction of this dam 
that there shall be paid to the United States $12,000,000, being 
the city’s share of the cost of generating equipment, plus in- 
terest, compounded at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, from 
the date advanced to the Colorado dam, plus interest at 4 
per cent for every year thereafter. The question the gentle- 
man has in mind is whether this is a service or not. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. And I say this, that inasmuch as 
paragraph 10 provides that the lease shall be for a period of 
50 years, whereas the compensation for the lease and for the 
occupancy and use of the generating equipment shall be paid 
in 10 years, I am convinced in my own mind, and I am reason 
ably certain that there are many other lawyers who are equally 
convinced, that that is a payment not for setvice but for some- 
thing other than service. 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
question? 
| Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I only 
| minutes. I like to yield to the gentleman always, but I can 
not do it now. That is the first express obligation in this con- 

tract. The second express obligation refers to the payment for 


for the 
equipment 


use, ise 
the 
of 


charges at 


for the pericds of le: 
furnished and 


thereof, 
United 
electrical 
the 
ot 
such 
the 


shall 


installed by 
lessee, 


the 


tor generation 


cost 
date 
of 

preceding 


from the 
purchase 
this article, 
rally 10 equal 
total cost (including in 
upon such total cost at 


lessees, 
the 
thereafte: 


seve in 


80 as 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


that 
the 


it 


May I ask the gentleman another 


am sorry; I have 10 
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the of the falling 
L would not deny it 
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use is 


water. This obligation for service. 
I do not think it is susceptible of being 
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mniseion line but inasuruch as this transmission line is not 
now coustructed, and inasmuch as there is no transmission line 
connecting Boulder Dam with the city or with the allottees, 
then, to quote the language of the Attorney General, which is 
found in his opinion on page 1201 of the hearings: 

ls mance of these obligations will require their construction 

What the Attorney General said in full was this: 

As none of t transmission lines have been built, performance of 
these obligations will require their construction 














In other words, if the city is to fulfill the express obligation 





















































of transmitting, in the language of the contract, over its main 
transmission lines, then as a condition precedent to its ful- 
filling that obligation it must construct its main transmission 
line Therefore the city by this contract is committed to the 





































































































though if was essential in order to get power there for the dis- 























tribution in the city? 
Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I understood the gentleman from 
California to say that the payment for this contract was a 














contract for service only. 
members of the 


That is why I call attention of the 
committee to the fact that the contract contains 




































































two other express obligations, und with respect to those two 
the gentleman from California said nothing 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Assuming that the gentleman 
from California from his standpoint may be correct that the 
obligation of the city to pay for service only. surely the city, 
in order to get the benefit of service it seeks must build a 




















transmission line and since that is in line with the acquisition of 
ifs power plant, that the city must unquestionably have author- 
































ity to build such a transmission line? 
Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. There is no question but that 
there is authority in the city subject to prior assent of its 

















electors for the issuance of bonds to build the transmission line. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
hus expired 









































Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 
Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, leaving out of 





consideration for the moment the payment for services, namely, 
the use of falling water which the Secretary of the Interior says 
will amount to $2,427,000 a year, the payments the city of Los 
Angeles through its department of water and power must make 
within eight years will amount to $31,700,000, This is in addi 
tion to und exclusive of the $2,427,000 due on account of the 
use of falling water. The question arises—what are the re- 
sources of the city through its department with which these 
obligations may be met? The Attorney General holds that its 
resources are limited to its earnings. The language of the At- 
torney General is to be found on page 1202 of the hearings, in 
which he says: 






















































































































































































































































Leaving entirely out of consideration the proceeds from the sale of 
onds, which would no doubt require, under section 18 of article 11 
of the State constitution, the approval of two-thirds of the electors, 
and leaving entirely out of consideration the proceeds of loans contracted 
as provided by section 224 of the city charter, which are authorized 
only for emergency purpeses—-no quota and only for a period of five 
years——-and bearing in mind that the department of water and power 
is not authorized to levy taxes, it is apparent that its resources are 

iited to its earnings from the sale or use of water and of electric 
nergy, and that over these revenues it has complete control of expendi 
ture fer the construction, operation, and maintenance of all works and 

ty for the purpose of supplying the city and its inhabitants with 
water nd electric energy 

Question that arises: What are its earnings, what has been 
s history with respect to its financial solvency and its earn- 

capac..y’ In the hearings there is an audit by the firm of 




















Price, Waterhouse & Co, inserted by the Secretary of the | 
luierior, which indicates that in the fiscal year ending June | 
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30, 1929, the water and power department of the city of Los 
Angeles earned a net income of 33,626,972.33, of which only 
$543,273 was reflected in any manner whatever in liquid assets, 
I refer the committee to page 1199 of the hearings. 

Further from the same audit made by Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. in the hearings it appears that $1,996,611 represented the 
only liquid asset of the water and power department over which 
it had control for purposes other than the program of construc- 
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| tion to which it had been committed, in 1926, by the electors of 


denied. That provided for in section 17 of the contract on 
page 1213 of the hearings. The third express obligation in the 
contract is to be found in paragraph 25—-b, page 1216, of the 
! rin iid reads 
| i J Angeles i transmit ove its main transmission | 
ructed f irrying I lider Canyon power all such power 
| d i used by each of the municipalities, severally. 
That is an ¢ Xpress obligation to transmit over its main trans- 


the city. 

The committee should bear in mind that in the audit made 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co. there is an item of $20,000,000, plus 
the $3,626,973, called surplus. I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the item termed “ surplus” represents no 
liquid asset whatever. It is simply a bookkeeping item, balanc- 


| ing the assets and the liabilities. 


j 


construction of a transmission line 279 nriles in length at a 
cost of approximately $30,000,000, and with respect to the cost | 
I refer to the hearings 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman understand 
it is contended by the gentleman from California [Mr. Evans] 
that the city of Los Angeles would not be authorized to issue 
any bonds for the building of that transmission line, even 


Further, the title to all property must be in the city. I refer 
the members of the committee to section 423 of article 31 of 
the charter of the city of Los Angeles, as amended in 1929, in 
which there is the following language: 


The title to all property of the city of Los Angeles, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, including all such property in the name of any offi 
cer, board, commission, or department of the city, other than the board 
of education, shall be vested and held in the name of the city of Los 


Angeles; and it shall be the duty of every such officer, board, commis: 


| sion, or department, or the successor thereof in office, immediately upon 


the taking effect of this charter, to execute to the city of Los Angeles 
such conveyances may be necessary put the provisions of thiy 
section into effect. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


as to 


The time of the gentleman from Arizona 


| has expired. 


Mr. AYRES. 
minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Chuirman, I yield to the gentleman five 


The gentleman from Arizona is recognized 


| for five minutes more. 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. So that the assets of the water 
and power department are very limited and can not as of to- 
day be considered in any way as making the city of Los 
Angeles through its water and power department a financially 
responsible party capable of carrying out the liabilities sought 
to be imposed upon it by the contract. 

The advocates contend that the department will be released 
from the payment of $3,400,000 plus from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. on account of the purchase of electrical 
energy from it. When this bill was originally under considera- 
ticn the House was told that there was a great demand for 
every kilowatt-hour of electrical energy that could be developed. 
I wonder if the House was not misled? Lither the House was 
misied then or it is being misled now. 

However, if the statement the advocates made two years agu 
as to the necessity of power is true, and there is the necessity 
for this power, then the Southern California Edison Co. will not 


| be released from the amount of power now taken by the water 


and power department of the city of Los Angeles and there 
will be no avoidance of the payment of the $3,427,000 to that 
company. But if the department does release the company 
prior to the construction of the Boulder Canyon Dam, then the 
amount of power available to it for sale will be reduced by 
that amount, and the income of the power and water depart- 
ment correspondingly will be reduced. 

Again, if the department released the Southern California 
Edison Co. when Boulder Canyon Dam is finished, then before 
that power so released can be replaced with Boulder Canyon power 
the department must spend $31,700,000, first for the transmis- 
sion lines, exclusive of interest, and secondly on account of the 
first rental payment for the generating equipment. Until the 
department has expended such a sum it will not be able to 
replace the power now being taken by the city from the com- 
pany, and therefore any additional income referred to by the 
advocates during the 8-year period in which the Boulder Canyon 
Dam project is to be constructed, can not be seriously con- 
sidered. 

The advocates state that the accumulation of earnings within 
the next eight years will be sufficient to cover the payment of 
$31,700,000, exclusive of interest on the $30,000,000 for the trans- 
mission line and exclusive of the $2,427,000 on account of servy- 
ice ; namely, the use of falling water. 

If the gentlemen of the committee will examine the audit of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. it will be found that the department, 
which came into existence in 1917, has accumulated a fund 
over which it has control throughout the life of its operations— 
namely, 12 years up to the end of 1929—in the amount of only 
$1,996,611.52. 

Further, if one were to take the audit as of 1929 and multi- 
ply by 8 the amount of the net earnings of the department rep- 
resented in increase in liquid assets—namely, $543,273—the total 
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at the time the department must meet the obligations amounting | 
to $31,700,000 will amount to but $4,344,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I+ is further to be pointed out 
to the committee that the city itself, under section 219 and 
section 220 and section 8, subsection 6, of the charter, has 
no power to sell property of this nature, a public utility, or 
other real property, except upon prior assent of two-thirds of 
its electors voting at a duly authorized election. 

What, then, is the situation with respect to this contract? 
The city and the department, according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is bound only to the extent to which the department of 
water and power bound. The city, through the depart- 
ment of water and power, from the audit of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., can bot meet the obligations sought to be imposed upon 
them. What recourse then will the United States have against 
the city? Solely against the department of water and power. 
Since it will not be able to meet the obligations, and since the 
city is bound only to the extent to which the department is 
bound, the United States will be barred against talking recourse 
against the city unless it is provided that the city, at a duly 
authorized election, provides for the bonds necessary to con- 
struct the facilities with which it may utilize the electric 
energy, and unless, in order that the United States might at- 
tach property in the event of default, the city has further, by 
a vote of two-thirds of its electors at a duly authorized election, 
consented to the obligations and liabilities sought to be imposed. 
That, members of the committee, is exactly what the Southern 
California Edison Co. required the city to do when it entered 
into a contract with the city for purchase and for service in 
1919. 

I thank the members of the committee. 
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to the gentleman three additional 


is 


ANALYSIS OF AUDIT BY Prick WaTERHOUSE & CO., OF THE DEPARTMENT OF WATER 
AND PoWER oF THE Crty oF Los ANGELES RELATIVE THE ARILITY OF THE DeE- 
PARTMENT TO MEET THE OBLIGATIONS SOUGHT TO BE IMPOSED UPON IT RY THE 
TERMS OF ITs CONTRACT WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, DATED APRIL 
26, 1930, AMENDED May 31, 1930 

Exuinit 1.— City of Los Angeles 

and light 


Department of water and power 


Division of power 
Balance sheet, June 30, 1929 


ASSETS 





Plant and equipment 
Lands 
Power plants and connecting waterways, less 
credit from water revenue fund for construction 
of joint waterways 
rransmission system 61 
Distribution system d . 60 
Utilization equipment . ,f 45 
General structures and equipment . 13 
Construction work in progress 8. 19 
——(1) $65,656,458.68 


$7, 496, 506. 3 


10, 876, 458 


39 


Construction funds 
treasurer... .. 
Rond interest and sinking funds 
Cash with city treasurer 
For payment of matured bonds and coupons- 159, 852. 50 
For future maturities aa ------ 38,324, 641.70 


Cash on hand and with city 
; (2) 1, 064, 198. 56 


3, 484, 494. 20 


Construction materials and supplies 2, 148, 036. 71 
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Accounts receivable 
Consumers 
M isceilaneous 


Less reserve for doubtful accounts 
Revenue funds 
urer 
Deferred charge 
Preliminary engineering and 
Miscellaneous 


Cash on hand and wit! 


Simuar expense 


LIABILITIES 
Electric-plant bonds (Exhibit 111 
Serial bonds, unmatured 
Matured bonds not presented for payment 


Accrued interest on bonds 
Matured coupons not presented for payment 
Accrued but not due 


Purchase-money obligations 
Water-revenue fund, curient account 
Accounts payable 

Southern California Edison Co 

Others 

Extension deposits 

Accrued pay rolls 


Unamortized premium on bonds 
Reserve for depreciation 
Investment from proceeds of taxation 
Surplus arising from operations 
Balance June 30, 1928 
Net income year ending June 30, 
LI) 


(See pages 1195 and 1196 of the Hearings on Secor 
1930.) 
Exurnit [I—City of Los Angeles— Department « 
j 


, liek 
™m t 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR TH 


Gross income 
General consumers, lighting 
(renerai consumers, power 
Governmental consumers, lighting 
Governmental consumers, power 
Miscellaneous electric revenue 
Other income 


Deduct— Expenses 
Production 
Transmission 
Power purchased 
Distribution 
Utilization 
Commercial 
General 


Net income before interest, depreciation, et 
Deduct 
Interest paid and accrued 


$1, 855 
Less interest received { 


Miscellaneous charges and adjustments (net 


Net income (Exhibit I 


(See pages 1196 and 1197 Hearings on Second Deficiency Appropriatior 


city treas 


1 De 


YEAR ENDING J 


(4 


Provision for depreciation of plant and equipment 
' 
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(3) $040, 874. 04 


4) 1, POG, € > 


306, 430. 
, 064 


75, 652. 144. 69 


Appropriation Bill 


water and pou 


NE 39, 


$8, 428 


SH 
) 

if 1, int) #4 
32. 00 
253, 308, 48 


Bill, 1930 


Exutsit I1I.—City of Los Angeles, department of water and power, division of power and light; statement of electric-plant bonds, June 





| 
Election 


} 


6, 500, 000 
13, 500, 000 
16, 000, G00 


Aug 


Oct. 
Oct. 
} Oct. 


Oct. 


1926_..... ~~ 11, 000, 000 


Nov 
' ‘July 


July 1, 


50, 500, 000 
Matured bonds not prese 


1910 issue... 
1919 issue. ._. tina = j — 

Total electric-plant bonds outstanding June 30, 1929 (Ex- | 

hibit I)......... 


(See page 1198 Héarings on Second Deficiency Bill, 1930.) 


30, 1 


Authorized Date of issue | 


$3, 500,000 | June 


Aug 


Nov. 1, 


929 


Interest 
rate 
per 

cent 


Sold Matured | 
| 


1, 1911 | 
1, 1914 
1, 1921 
1, 
1, 
1, 


}, 500, 000 $1, 300, 
&, 500, 000 | 3, 000, 
. 500, 000 1, 125 
, 000, 000 800, 
1925 , 000, 000 0. 
1926 4 000, 000 

seas : 500, 000 


000 
000 
000 | 
000 
000 | 
000 
000 


1924 


do 


1, 1927 


500, 000 | +8, 000 


1926 000, 000 


, 000, 000 | 


, 000 
do 54, 000 | 


1, 1926 | , 500, 000 , 000 


1, 1928 500, 000 


1928 000, 000 


7, 500, 000 


Outstanding 


, 200, 000 
, 500, 000 
, 375 
, 200, 000 
. 700, 000 
, 900, 000 


, 462, 000 


100, O00 


Annual maturities 


Amount Period 
$100, 000 1930-1 
1929 
j 7 ono | 1929 
200), 000 1429 
100, GOO 
ooo 
000 
000 
, 000 
, 000 
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250. 000 
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Exasipit LV 


CONGRESSIONAL 





City of Los Angeles — Department of water and power- 


and light 


Division of power 








OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE 


JUNE 


AND 
320, 


DISPOSITION 


1929 


THEREOF, YEAR ENDING 


vallab 


Jet income for the year ending June 30, 1929 (Exhibit II 





Net (1)...-. $3, 626, 972. 23 
1 provision for depreciation of plant and equipment ------- 1,600,875. 00 


5, 236, 847. 23 
14, 066. 01 


Le i 


t proportion of bond premium amortized 


1 from operations . 5, 22: 


Tumis Garteee Wak COMIN .. -. oo. oncein ctbiccecccssnndenndbuts 222, 781. 22 
Bonds sold, 192¢ e cluding $2,199 premium ‘ . 2, 502, 199. 00 | 
Decrease in construction funds with city treasurer Ss 269, 868. 13 

ppropriated from reserve fund of city (power and light portion) 20, 000. 00 

rotal s hiemasianennpinens a 
\ ted for as follows 
\dditions to plant and equipment (net anand 4, 296, 999. 57 
Expendtures for replacements, et : 646, 586, 28 
penditures for repairs to power plant No. 2 and aqueduct guard- 
g expense charged to reserve for contingencies 320, 000. 00 
Bonds matured “ .. 1, 268, 000. 
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construed as being solely a bookkeeping item to balance assets with 
liabilities 











ANALYSIS OF EXHIBIT II 


(1) On Tuesday, May 20, 1930, two-thirds of the qualified electors 
of the city of Los Angeles voting at a legally held election authorized 
the sale of bonds in the amount of $38,800,000 for purposes of in- 
creasing the water supply of the city of Los Angeles, and incidentally 
increasing the power output of the department. Inasmuch as the 
lowest rate of interest which the city has paid and is now paying on 
its bonds sold for similar to the instant authorized issue 
is 44% per cent, it may be safely assumed that the $38,800,000 bond 
issue autherized will bear at least the same rate. At the rate of 
4% per cent, the net interest which must be paid annually will be 
increased in the minimum amount of $1,746,000 and the net income 
consequently will be decreased by the same amount or will fall from 


purposes 


| $3,626,972.23 to $1,880,972.23. 


00 | 


Decrease in purchase money obligations mio 73, 350. 50 | 
Authorized payment into general fund of city - 20, 000. 00 
Increase in working capital (per accompanying table) (1 1, 316, $09. 07 
Increase in net assets of bond interest and sinking funds (per accom- 
I es icici cccteieidheni mca ds cts nasheed abn di wichdieece iene 73, 002. 93 
As above 8, 014, 848. 35 


June 30, 1928 June 30, 1929 


| 
{ 
— ——— ———$___—_—_____—_—_ j 





COMPARISON OF WORKING AND CURRENT ASSETS 
AND CORRESPONDING LIABILITIES | 
4 ¢ | 
Materials and supplies_..............- c | $2, 733, 564. 73 $2, 148, 036. 71 
Accounts receivable i | 922, 635. 13 940, 874. 94 
as} a ce a ; 1, 453, 338. 50 |(1) 1, 996, 611. 52 
Deferred charges__.......-- : | 305, 227. 40 361, 495. 08 
414, 765. 76 5, 447, 018. 25 
Liabilities 
\ sunts payable eee te il . nid 1, 816, 583. 42 | 1, 255, 815. 18 
Crenerai fund of city . 750, 000. 00 . 
Water revenue fund. ee. iiiatiess 125, 397. 74 151, 509. 40 
' _—= 
| 2,691,981.16] 1, 407,324. 58 
Difference, representing working capital 4, 039, 693. 67 
Increase therein 909. 07 | 
COMPARISON OF NET ASSETS OF BOND INTEREST AND | 
SINKING FUNDS 
Aspots (eadh) . <i cbscccieces-anccevecssacuseccecsce-|. 2201, 008 08) oe 
——— SS 
Liabilitie 
Matured bonds not presented -......-- a 101, 000. 00 | 86, 000. 00 
Accrued interest Di cceieirecn eieidan neh tadiaiestceniacasnen teed 618, 941. 67 663, 790. 42 
719, 749, 790. 


941. 67 | 42 
Net assets 


2, 734, 703. 
Increase therein 


, 661, 700. 85 | 
73, 002. 93 
| 


78 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of statement of 
1udit report and accounts of the bureau of power and light, by Price, Waterhouse & 





Co., June 30, 1929. 
Jas. P. VROMAN, 

Secretary Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles 

(See p. 1199, Hearings on Second Deficiency Bill, 1930.) 

ANALYSIS OF EXHIBIT I BY NUMBERS 
(1) Inasmuch as under the provisions of section 423 of the charter | 
the city of Los Angeles which requires that title to and exclusive 


control of all real property must be vested in the city and not in the 
department, this item must not be construed as an asset of the depart- 


ment. Further, inasmuch as under the contract the city is bound only 
to the extent to which the department may have available the funds 
necessary to meet the obligations sought to be imposed and inasmuch 


as 
not 


this item, under the provisions of section 423 of the charter does 
of the department it must not be construed 
as reflecting in any way whatsoever the ability of the department to 


meet the obligations sought to be imposed by the contract. 


represent an asset 


(2) This item, represents the unexpended proceeds of the sale of 
1926 electric-plant bonds, is pledged to purposes other than those of 
meeting the obligations sought to be imposed by the contract and can 


not, therefore, legally be used for the purpose of meeting the obliga- 


tions sought to be imposed. 

(3) This item is less than accounts payable and therefore represents 
no net liquid asset of the department. 

(4) This item represents the only liquid asset of the department over 
which it and of the date of the audit is the sole asset of 
the department available to it to meet obligations sought to be imposed 


has control 


by the contract in the minimum amount of $31,700,000. 
») Since the department may not legally own property and since 
this item does not represent an asset of the department it must be 





ANALYSIS OF EXHIBIT IV 


(1) Of 
$1,746,000 


the net 


increase 


of $3,626,972.23 before deductions on account of 

in charges only $1,316,909.07 was _ re- 
flected in increased working capital, and of that amount only $543.273,02 
represented an increase in cash—the only liquid asset over which the 
department has control. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lozier] such time as he desires to complete his 
statement. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, section 2804, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, became effective July 28, 1866. It is as 
follows: 


interest 


No cigars shall be imported unless the same are packed in boxes of 
not more than 500 cigars in each box; and no entry of any imported 
cigars shall be allowed of less quantity than 3,000 in a single pack- 
age; and all cigars on importation shall be placed in store or bonded 
warehouse, and shall not be removed until the same shall have been 
inspected and a stamp affixed to each bex indicating such inspection, 
with the date thereof. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to provide the requisite stamps and to make all necessary 
regulations for carrying the above provisions of law into effect. 


This has been the law of the land for 64 years and has never 
been amended in any particular. This law was enacted to build 
up the cigar industry in the United States and protect it from 
ruinous competition from cigars produced in Cuba by cheap 
labor, fronr tobacco grown by cheap Cuban labor on cheap Cuban 
land. It was designed not only to protect the American manu- 
facturers of cigars but the laboring men in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars. Obviously it was de- 
signed to give the American cigar industry control of the Ameri- 
ean market for cigars. It had that effect, and since July 28, 
1866, until the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover, cigars manufactured in Cuba or elsewhere abroad 
could not be shipped into the United States in less quantities 
than 3,000 in a single package; and all imported cigars on their 
arrival at the United States ports were sent direct to store or 
warehouses for inspection and stamping by representatives of 


the Secretary of the Treasury. Without this inspection 
and stamping foreign cigars could not pass through the 


channels of trade and commerce and be sold in the United 
States. 

This act prohibiting the importation of foreign cigars in less 
quantities than 3,000 was a great boon, not only to the American 
manufacturers of cigars, but to the workmen. If this law had 
not been in effect, the manufacturers of cigars in Cuba could 
have flooded the United States with cigars made in Cuba by 
poorly paid Cuban labor out of cheap tobacco grown by cheap 
Cuban labor on cheap Cuban land. The law was helpful not 
only to the American manufacturer and laborer, but to the 
growers Of tobacco in the United States. 

Under this law parcel-post shipments of cigars from Cuba 
are practically prohibited. For many years the manufacturers 
of cigars in Cuba, assisted by American importers and other 
interests have labored unceasingly to secure the repeal of this 
law so that parcel-post shipments of Cuban-made cigars could 
flood the American markets. At every session of Congress bills 
have been introduced to repeal this act and a well organized and 
powerful lobby has endeavored to secure favorable action on this 
legislation. Heretofore all these efforts to repeal this law have 
ended in failure. Neither political party would stand for the 
repeal of this 64-year-old statute. Realizing that in a fight 
made in the open the proposal to repeal this law would be over- 
whelmingly defeated, the enemies of this law cunningly went 
to work to do indirectly, something that they could not do 
directly. Obviously their plan was to insert in some lengthy 
bill a provision repealing the act of July 28, 1866, in the hopes 
that in a multitude of provisions in such a measure this particu- 
lar provision would be overlooked and slip by and would be 
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enacted under cover. This they have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing, much to the surprise of Congress and the American people, 
and it was done by slipping a “ joker” into the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill. 

Immediately after President 
it was printed officially as Senate Document 166. If you will 
turn to pages 192 and 193 of this document you will find section 
651 entitled “Repeals.” This section repeals the Fordney- 


McCumber tariff bill of 1922 and all acts and parts of acts in- | 


consistent with the provisions of the Hawley-Smoot bill. But on 
page 193, subparagraph (4), appears the following language: 

Section 2804 of the Revised Statute, as amended (relating to limita 
tions on importation packages of cigars). 


Section 2804, enacted in 1866, is repealed, and the interests 
that have been trying for years to secure the repeal of this 
provision, have finally, and may I say, secretly, accomplished 
their sinister and selfish purpose. Two lines repealing this old 
statute were slipped into this bill and passed without the com- 
mittee having called their report to the attention of the House. 
The tariff bill was a very voluminous document, consisting of 
several hundred pages, carrying several thousand provisions. 

I doubt if a half a dozen members knew that the tariff bill 
contained this provision or if they read subparagraph (4) or 
examined the statutes to ascertain the purport of section 2804. 


It was reasonable to assume that the statute sought to be re- | 


pealed by this act had reference exclusively to the tariff. 
Members of the House naturally assumed that substantive laws 


not relating to the tariff would not be repealed in this tariff | 
I wonder how many members of the Ways and Means | 


act. 
Committee understood this provision or knew that this bill 
repealed the act of 1866. It is probable that this provision was 
slipped into the bill under cover and without the matter having 
been given proper publicity, and probably without the full 
committee having discussed or considered its purport. Surely 


the Ways and Means Committee would not knowingly lend its | 
influence to legislative legerdemain of this kind, and I am con- | 


vinced that someone put something over on the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was written by the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, the Democratic 
members having been excluded from the conference. The oJdium 
for having permitted this “joker” to be inserted 


must, of course, rest on the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who formulated this act. 

When the bill was reported to the House it was considered 
under a rule reported by the Republican members of the Rules | 


Committee. 
ment except under conditions controlled by the chairman and 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
When the bill was being considered the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in offering committee amendments, did not commence 
at the first of the bill and offer the amendments to the sections 
as they were reached in the reading of the bill, but he 
“jumped about” from place to place, offering amendments 
first here and then there, and now amending sections near the 
end of the bill, then sections near the beginning, and continuing 
this “skip about” process until the membership of the House 
in attempting to follow the acrobatic performance of the com- 
mittee were overcome with dizziness; thereby rendering it 
impossible for the House to intelligently consider an amendment 
when it was offered. 

Of course, the purpose of this legislative acrobatic feat was 
to prevent the systematic and orderly consideration of the 
bill, and not only are the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee responsible for the insertion of this cigar 
joker of the bill but, the Republican membership of the House 
and Senate are to blame for the repeal of the act of 1866. If 
they had laid their cards on the table and frankly stated to 
the membership that the bill proposed the repeal of the act of 
1866, | am sure that not a dozen Members of the House would 
have voted for this provision. 

I am wondering what the cigar manufacturers in the United 
States will say when they learn that the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill repeals the act of 1866 and permits the importation of 
Cuban cigars and their distribution by parcel post throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. Under this new tariff 
act these Cuban cigars may be imported and distributed by 
parcel post in quantities of one or more. 

I am also anxious to know what the cigar makers of the 
United States will say about this Republican tariff bill when 
they realize that the most important item of protection they 
have enjoyed since 1866 has been withdrawn. 

Hundreds of millions of cigars are made in the State of 
Florida. The manufacture of cigars in Tampa, Key West, 


Hoover signed this tariff bill | 


in this bill | 


Under this ruling the bill was not open for amend- | 
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| Jacksonville, and other Floridian cities is one of the most 

portant industries of that State. When the Hawley 
| tariff bill passed the House the four Representatives 
| Florida are recorded as having voted for it. The two Senators 
from Florida voted for the measure. Without the vote of these 
two Senators the tariff bill would not have passed the Senate 
or become a law. I do not envy the Representatives 
Senators from Florida in their present predicament. I wish I 
could extricate them from their embarrassing situation. In 
their zeal to get a spoonful of pottage in the form of a tariff on 
winter vegetables and a few other products, they placed on the 
backs of the people of Florida an immense burden in increased 
cost of practically everything the Floridian buys in his pil- 
grimage from the cradle to the grave. To get a dime’s worth 
of protection on spinach and onions the people of Florida will 
be compelled to pay millions of dollars additional on their pur- 
chases of manufactured commodities; and what is more 
pathetic, the tariff baby which they have suckled and pur- 
tured strikes down the protection that the cigar industry of 
Florida and the Nation has enjoyed for 64 years. 

Verily, in the language of Poor Richard, the people of Florida 
will pay dearly for their tariff whistle. 

Moreover, Representatives and Senators from other States, in 
voting for the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, struck a deadly blow 
at American labor in general and the cigar industry of our 
Nation in particular. This instance illustrates how easy it is 
for a Democrat to fall into a bottomless pit when he abandons 
the fundamental principles of the Democratic Party and _ be- 
comes an advocate of special-privilege legislation. 

The Republican Party can not escape responsibility for the 
wrongs the Hawley-Smoot tariff law will inflict on the American 
people. It can not evade responsibility for having under cover 
repealed the act of 1866, thereby strangling the cigar industry 
| in general and the great army of cigar makers in particular. 
| And President Hoover, by signing this bill, ratified the action of 


im- 
Smoot 
from 


and 





| his party in standing by and holding the clothes of those who 
stoned and killed the act of 1866. 

Those of us who voted against the comedy of errors known as 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill are not responsible for this and the 
many other iniquities and jokers contained in th's measure. 
We who voted against the measure found so many vicious pro- 
visions that we did not have time to go through the bill with a 
fine-tooth comb and uncover the vermin that was breeding in 
the nooks and corners of this pest-infected measure. Full 
responsibility must be placed on those who formulated the bill, 
and by their votes enacted it. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


| Georgia [Mr. Lanxrorp] such time as he may desire to com- 


| plete his statement. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the farmer 
losing out because those in power are making laws to his detri- 
ment rather than for his benefit. He is being robbed and the 
day of retribution is about to overtake his robbers. The whole 
country is on the verge of a panic as the result of the basely un- 
just laws that have been made and because of our unfair 
economie system. 

The farmer is not getting a square deal. Congress has never 
passed a really worth-while, honest to-goodness farm-relief 
measure. The present Farm Board is not to blame. Congress 
to blame. I mean those in control are to blame. The 

farmers’ friends are not to blame, but his enemies, who are in 

the majority here, are to blame. 

This Congress is approaching adjournment and as usual, but 
without much foundation, I still have hope for better legisla- 

| tion at next session. We must help the farmer or, in letting 
him lose, all will be lost. What I have just said is very evi- 
dent just at this time. Farm-loan foreclosures are taking place 
everywhere. Farm lands are falling into the hands of the 
loan companies. The farmers are losing out. These farms are 
being abandoned. Something is wrong. The loan companies 
do not need or want the farms. What can we do? I am offer- 

ing what I hope may prove to be a solution in the form of a 

bill to enable and authorize the Government to refinance the 

distressed long-term farm loans, where the farmer has either 
lost his farm by foreclosure or is about to lose it. 

Foreign debts have been refinanced on much more liberal 
terms than I am suggesting for the farmers. There has been a 
straight donation of most of the amount of the foreign debts. 
I am asking no donation to these unfortunate farmers. [ am 
only asking that they and their children be given 40 years’ time 
in which to pay the debt, with interest at 4 per cent per annum. 

| This would require a very small payment each year unless the 
farmer desired to pay more. If we ever pass some real farm 

relief legislation, the farmers could redeem their farms in a 

few years and have some money to spare. 


is 


is 
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voted to take care of the of the railroads 
eccasioned by the World War. Why not do the same thing for 
the farmers?’ All honest patriotic men favor a square deal for 
the veterans of the World War. ‘The farmers are victims of 
the World War and the deflation period that followed it. Why 
not give them a square deal also? It would be money well 
spent, ¢ 1 if it should cost a few million dollars. 

I believe, though, that it would cost very little. 
ably the would exchange the farms owned by 
the for bonds for such time and rate of interest 
as could be met by the annual payments of the farmers. 

After mature study I believe the plan suggested in my bill is 
practical and be put into effect sound 
basi I am to deal with believe to be a very 
serious probl have faith plan and invite friendly 
m0 I icle is not then, will 
1 the very existence of the 
this measure 


to insist 


losses 


ve 


Very prob- 
hon concerus 


m Government 


can 
trying 
Th l 


nis 


on a 
what I 
ink may 
critici 


good, 


SULLeS nu Pi tii 
rmer? I she 
It i 
Dill 


menace to 
ill 


purpose 


ll leper 


ment LT 


fim 
tud 


: the 
The 


not discuss 


though 
committee 


at this my on a thorough 
hearings. 

reclamation measure and seeks to reclaim aban- 
desert lands, therefore was re- 


Irrigation Reclamation, of 


mal ce mplete 
bill 
ned farms ra 
ferred to the 
which I 
Just 
prop 
measures 
tion 


done than and 


Commiitee on and 
um a member. 

now I wish to briefly refer to several other legislative 
interest to my people. I am not naming the many 
which have Ween pas ed. I only wish to call atten- 
some fundamentals on which I and my colleagues have 
but which, yet, might be termed 


fact, som 


als of 


to 
much, 


done as 


business 


opposing th 
bebulf ol 
less conflict 

W hil 


and 


m. My many speeches, bills, votes, and labors ip 

ideas only constitute a part of the mighty, cease- 

ch has taken place and is still going on. 

have gained many objectives, still we find more 
trust I may now point out some of the 


more to be done l 
inspired my best efforts in the past and 


these 
wi 


we 


als which have 
Which shall guide and direct me in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, by speeches, bills, and every available proper 
method I am fighting for ideals which I believe best for my 
people and Nation, a few of which are as follows: 

(a) Nquality for the farmer by enabling him to name the 
price of what he sells fully as others bame the price of 
what he buys. 


ice 


as 


(b) The sale of farm products more directly from the pro- 


ducer to the consumer, thus eliminating unnecessary 
helping the farmer get a better price, 
a fresher, better product for less money 


(c) Extension ' the parcel-post 


middle- 


men and the consumer 


get 
ot 


system so as to insure a 


much cheaper rate for transportation of identical packages of | 


farm and other products directly from producer to consumer. 

(di) Free government grading of when desired 
the farmer 

(e) Return of all or a large part of tobacco taxes for State 
purposes, thus lessening State and county taxes. 

(f) The recognition of turpentine and other similar naval 
products as entitled to the same Federal farm aid and 
protection as is accorded other farm products. 

(g) The construction of Government buildings for postal and 
other Federal purposes in all cities with annual postal receipts 
of $5,000 or more instead of requiring $10,000 or more annual 
receipts as is now the « 

(h) 
the intracoastal waterway of the Atlantic Coast 
the Gulf, along the best and most practical route, to be de- 
termined by the Army civil engineers. 

Such irrigation, drainage, and flood control throughout 
my district and the Nation as is essential to the development 
and protection of low-land areas. 

(j) Return, Federal aid to 


tobacco by 


tor 
Stores 


ase, 


Ing 


with that 


tl) 


by good roads and other 


have received and are now getting from 


well 
part 


the rural sections, as 
as a return by Federal aid State activities of a large 
of the the United States Government collects as 
turiff duties and other Federal taxes from the consuming public, 
but with the distinct provision that the control of these matters 
shall at all times remain absolutely and unqualifiedly in the | 
respective States and subdivisions thereof. 

(k) Government aid or refinancing, at 4 per cent 
long time, distressed farmers by helping them 
farms or rebuy them where already sold. | 

(1) Absolutely a square deal for our veterans of all wars at | 
all times everywhere 
(m) Promotion and protection of the livestock, timber, and 
ry other legitimate industry of south Georgia and the Nation, 


to 
money 


interest on 


to keep their 


evi 


economic | 


| more. 
some one please | 


} next 
further | 


unfinished | 
of these subjects will never be finished, | 
for always there will be those favoring them as well as those | 


A canal across south Georgia and north Florida connect- | 


State | 
projects, of at least a reasonable part of the money the big cities | 
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(n) Safeguarding the farmer, the laboring man, the inde- 
pendent business man, the individual citizen, und the common 
people against all unlawful or unfair treatment by or because of 
large combines of wealth and powerful monopolies. 

(0) Tariff, where effective, on products my people sell to off- 
set and lessen the effects of tariff on articles my people buy. 

(p) A square deal for my section in river and harbor and all 
other Federal improvements, 

(q) Reestablishment of government by the people rather than 


| by bureau chiefs and other Federal appointees. 


(r) The control of the Government by the people rather than 
the control of the people by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us fighting for these principles 
other similar ones have gained many battles; we have lost still 
Let us hope for the reelection of all who are true, and 
for more Members than ever before battling for the right in the 
Congress. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] two minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I desire to em- 
ploy the two minutes assigned me in asking one or two ques- 
tions of the gentleman from California, not in any controversial 
mood, however. The gentleman was present, I think, when I 
asked a question of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras] 
as to whether there was any insistence, on the part of those 
from California who had spoken as to limitations of the power 
of the city of Los Angeles, that the city had no authority to 
build a transmission line 

Mr. EVANS of California. The city of Los Angeles, under 
the authority granted by the general bond act of 1901, undoubt- 
edly has authority to issue bonds by a two-thirds vote, to build 
a power line, provided the city of Los Angeles by a two-thirds 
vote of its city council should first convene and resolve that 


and 


| the cost of the power line would be too great to be met out of 


the ordinary annual income and revenues of the city, which 
fact I maintain can not be found in the face of the audit of 
the Price, Waterhouse Co. of the revenues of the bureau of 
light and power. 

In that connection I maintain that at this time there is no 
legal premise under which the city of Los Angeles could pro- 
ceed to issue legal bonds for that purpose. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Even though two-thirds of the 
citizens should vote in favor thereof? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Even though two-thirds of the 


| citizens should vote in favor thereof. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Do I understand that before an 
election can be called there first must be a definite ascertain- 


| ment by the council that the usual annual revenues of the city 


would be insufficient to build the transmission lines? 

Mr. EVANS of California. To meet the payments by the time 
those transmission lines are necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as fully as time permits I shall discuss one of the gravest and 
most important problems confronting the American people. 
Under the leave granted, I shall extend my remarks by includ- 
ing certain documents and quotations which I shall not have 
time to read. 

GOVERNMENT SUIT 


AGAINST THE RADIO TRUST 


On the 13th of last month theré was filed in the United States 
District Court of Wilmington, Del., the most important anti- 


| trust suit in the history of this country, because, if prosecuted 


to a logical conclusion, it will result in the dissolution of the 
most powerful, wealthiest, most sinister, and most arrogant 
monopoly, which ever oppressed the public, terrorized its com- 
petitors, or flaunted the laws of any country. 

This action was commenced by the Attorney General of the 
United States against 10 corporations with aggregate assets of 


| $6,000,000,000, who are charged in the petition with violating 


the Sherman antitrust law. The combination against which 
this suit was directed are generally known to the public as the 
Radio Trust. 

The 10 corporations against whom this suit was brought are 
the Radio Corporation of America, General Electric Co., Ameri- 
ean Telephone & Telegraph Co., Western Electric Co. (Inc.), 


| Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., RCA, Photophone 


(Ine.), RCA Radiotron Co. (Inec.), RCA Victor Co. (Inc.), 
General Motors Radio Corporation, and General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

According to their balance sheets of December 31, 1928, the 
assets of the chief defendants were: 











1930 


RCA Victor Co 

General Electric ’ 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co_. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co--_ ~~ 


General Motors Corporation_._._- , 894, 869 


287, 222 

The assets of these companies have since been materially 
increased; the assets of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
system, at the end of 1929, according to the company’s state- 
ment, were $4.228.430,088. 

This does not enumerate the assets of several of the defendant 
companies. 

The petition in this case, which is signed by the Attorney 
General of the United States and five assistants to the Attorney 
General, as well as by the United States Attorney, is admirably 
drafted, apparently after careful and deliberate thought and 
preparation. 

The petition in this constitutes a ringing indictment 
against this lawless Radio Trust. For the information of those 
who may desire to read the entire petition, I beg to advise that 
this petition was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorb, on May 
14, 1930. 

However, a strange and disappointing 
is that the petition does not clearly cover the Radio Trust 
monopoly in the communication field, and furthermore, two 
compenies whose contracts and conduct clearly align them with 
this powerful Radio Trust, and who were specifically charged 


case 


feature of this suit 


by the Federal Trade Commission with being members of this | 


monopoly, are conspicuous by their absence, as defendants. 

One of these members of the Radio Trust is the United Fruit 
Co., with assets of about $250,000,000. The United Fruit Co. 
also has a virtual monopoly of the banana business in this 
country and in Europe. It has powerful influence in Wash- 
ington. 
portation of its bananas; many 
under foreign flags and with alien crews 

This company desired some valuable ocean-mail contracts, and 
with the aid of two other hybrid shipping companies and of 
the Postmaster General, who eagerly rushed to their rescue, 
succeeded in having chloroformed the bill which very properly 
provided that no ocean-mail contract should be awarded to any 
company operating foreign-flag ships in competition with Ameri- 
can-flag ships, after such bill had been unanimously reported 
by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, a 
resolution for ifs consideration had been unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Rules, and it had passed the House with 
out a dissenting voice or vote. 
in the Senate committee the United Fruit Co. succeeded 
in inducing the Posmaster General to award it three valuable 


mail contracts amounting in the aggregate to about $9,000,000. | 
This unseemly haste notwithstanding the fact that performance 


under two of said contracts was not to commence for about 


three years, for the very good reason that the United Fruit Co. | 


does not now have adequate American ships to perform the 
service. 

Great is the Radio Trust! Great is the Banana Monopoly! 

The other members of the Radio Trust not included among 
the defendants in this suit is the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with assets of $389,914.333, which has an agree- 
ment to buy the Radio Trust foreign communication services, 
worth about $15,000,000 for $100,000,000 worth of stock in said 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co., if and when Congress 
can be induced to so far forget the public interest as to repeal 
section 17 of the radio act of 1927, which prohibits such a 
monopoly. The Radio Trust has for more than a year been dis- 


seminating false propaganda and exerting strenuous efforts to | 


effect the repeal of said section, but has made no appreciable 
impression upon the Members of Congress. 

Not only are these two companies omitted from the defendants 
in the Government suit, but likewise the communication subsi- 
diaries of the Radio Corporation of America, particularly RCA 
Communications (Inc.) and the Radio Marine Corporation. 


No explanation has been offered as to why these members of | 
Surely the Department of Justice 


the Radio Trust were omitted. 
does not wish to safeguard this monopoly against the very salu- 
tary provisions of section 13 in the radio act of 1927, which 


directs that the licensing authority shall refuse a radio license | 


for broadcasting, commercial communication or other purpose, to 
any corporation which has been adjudged guilty by a Federal 
court of unlawfully monopolizing or attempting unlawfully to 
monopolize radio communication, directly or indirectly, through 
the control of the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus, 
through exclusive traffic arrangements, or by any other means, 
or to have been using unfair methods of competition. This pro- 
vision of the radio law is self-inforcing. However, immunity 
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| Committee on 


It operates a fleet of ships, primarily for the trans- | even 
of these ships are operated | ernment. 


While this bill was still pending | 


| trict, Westinghouse, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


| charge of 
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from its provisions continues so long as the violator of the law 
is not adjudged guilty, notwithstanding the fact that the mem 


| bers of the Radio Trust are daily and flagrantly violating the 
| laws, 


These omitted companies hold iicenses for the use of hun 


| dreds of most valuable wave lengths in the field of both domestic 


and international communication. 

Furthermore it is admitted that the Radio Corporation eof 
America and its communication subsidiaries have an absolute 
monopoly in international radio service between this and for 
eign countries. David Sarnoff, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Radio Corporation of America, testified before the 

the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that the 
radio service is a natural monopoly aud should 
Owen D. Young, the leading figure in the Radio Trust, has 
several times given utterance to similar sentiments. 

This aspect of the case is accentuated by the boasts of 
Radio Trust that it has used and will continue to 
monopolistic control of radio patents to keep competitors out of 
the wireless Communication field In the hearings of the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in January, 
1929, in answer to a question put by me, Manton Davis, 
president and general attorney for the Radio Corporation, testi 
fied that—except for a recent restricted modification with re 
spect to press associations—"“ the refusal to sell or k uppa 
ratus to competitors for international communication purposes 
is included in the well-detined policy of the Radio Corporation 
of America.” 

In the hearings of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
merce, December 10, 1920, page 1196, Owen D. Young 
that this policy of the Radio Trust was still maintained. 

So we have the spectacle of this huge combination defiantly 
announcing that it intends to use its alleged patent monopoly 
to keep competitors out of the field of radio communication, 
though they have licenses from the United States Gov- 


international 
he.” 


the 
use its 


vice 


ase 


Com- 
testified 


However, with the exceptions noted, the petition in the Gov- 
ernment suit against the Radio Trust is, in my opinion, ably 
and admirably drawn and constitutes a severe arraignment of 
the infamous conduct of the trust and forcefully seeks to ter- 
minute same, 

Another rather disconcerting feature of this suit is that at 
the time it was instituted the Department of Justice gave out a 
statement, in part, as follows: 


It is announced at the Department of Justice that 
(May 13) filed on behalf of the*United States a suit under 
Act in the district Wilmington, Del., to the 


the arrangement existing between the Radio Corporation, 


there is to-day 
the Sherman 
legality of 
Elec 
and six other 


court of test 


General 


corporations. 

The patent arrangements originally made between s« 
fendants have been steadily increased in number and 
until the defendants 
development, 


veral of the de 
enlarged in scope 
practically control of radio and its 
brought about by a novel method 
is concerned chiefly with the legal 


now 
This control 


have 
has been 
The suit 
ity of these patent arrangements. 


of cross licensing patents 


Upon the commencement of this action, the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Radio Corporation of America gave 
out a statement in which he, among other things, declared: 

The Radio Corporation of America welcomes a suit of the 
of the United States to t 
now existed for more than 


Government 
st the validity of its organization, which has 
10 years 


And so forth. 

This notwithstanding the fact that it Is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Radio Trust all along exerted 
effort to prevent action. 

However, I am going to assume that this suit was 
in good faith, and that the Department of Justice 
same will patriotically, 
vigorously perform their fmi duty 

This strengthened by the attitude of President 
Hoover, which he so aptly and forcefully stated a few years ago 
at a hearing before the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
Fisheries. 

ln view of the position of Mr. Hoover and hi 
tion and great familiarity with radio, I want 
invite the attention of the Members to what he said upon this 
subject. Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, and full 
charge of radio regulation, among other things declared: 


has every 


brought 


officials in 
honestly fliciently, and 
belief is 


ind 


former c 
to particularly 


1lie'Cc- 


Not only are there orderly 
titude of radio which more authority 
the interest of every user, whether sender or receiver; but 


of monopoly in radio communication must 


questions of conduct between the mul 


activities in must be exerted in 


the question 
met. 


be squarely 
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it is inconceivable that the American people will allow this new- 
borne system of numunication to fall exclusively into the power of any 
individual. group, or combination. Great as the development of radio 
distribution has been, we are probably only at the threshold of the | 
development of one of the most important of human discoveries bear- 
ing on education, amusement, culture, and business communication. 
It can not be thought that any single person or group shall ever | 
have the right to determine what communication may be made to the 
American people 

In this connection, I wish to state that I am glad I am not 


speaking over the radio, but in this forum, where I shall 
be cut off from my auditors, as former Senator James A. Reed 
was the other night while speaking over the radio, when he 
commenced an arraignment of the Radio Trust. 


Reverting to the quotation from Mr, Hoover, he further 
stated: 

We can not allow any single person or group to place themselves 
in position where they can censor the material which shall be broad- 
casted to the public 

Radio communication is not to be considered as merely a business 


carried on for private gain, for private advertisement, or for entertain- 


ment of the curious. It is a publie concern impressed with the public 
trust, and to be considered primarily from the standpoint of public 
interest to the same extent and upon the basis of the same general 


principles as our other public utilities 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY’S ATTITUDE 
The commencement of this suit, I trust, terminates an im- 
munity which has existed with respect to this trust for approxi- 
mately nine years. [Applause.| When they first began the 


formation of this trust they sought an assurance of immunity | 


from Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty, and while in his 
letter of reply—which I shall insert in the Recorp—he admitted 
that he had no authority to grant such immunity or to render 
au opinion upon the validity of the contracts into which they 
had entered, yet he then proceeded to express such great friend- 
liness and sympathy and gave such strong personal assurances 
of protection that they treated it as an immunity and have ever 
sinee boldly asserted that they have been operating with the 
approval of the United States Government. I am glad we now 


have an Attorney General who views his official responsibility 
ind duty differently from the former Attorney General, who 
was so completely discredited and driven from his office in 


disgrace. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


On February 12, 1923, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wurre] 
introduced a House resolution requesting the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate and report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the various contracts and activities of the 
Radio Trust. 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries unani- 
mmously reported said resolution to the House February 22, 1923, 
accompanied by the following report: 

rT 


as to 


rxccompany House Resolution 548] 


rhe Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, having con- 
sidered House Resolution 548, reports the same to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the resolution be passed. 
The members of the committee are unapimous in their approval of the 
esolution 

The House recently passed House bill 13773 In the preparation of 
that bill the members of your committee felt constrained to limit its 
scope because of a lack of accurate information on certain important 


phases of the general subject of radio. That bill, therefore, dealt only 
with those matters concerning which we were advised and upon which 
deemed it vital that there should be prompt action by the Congress. 
It is a matter of common assertion that the development of the art, 
use, and enjoyment is being hampered and restricted through the 
acquisition of a few closely affiliated interests of basic radio patents, and 
that the intent and effect of the practices of these interests is to establish a 
monopoly in radio instruments and parts thereof. It is charged that 
agreements have been entered into between manufacturers and dealers 
apparatus the purpose and effect of which is to eliminate 
competition, to restrict the sale, and to unwarrantably maintain the 
price of instruments and thelr parts. There is evidence of record of 
contracts which purport to give exclusive rights 
in the transmission, reception, and exchange of radio messages, with the 
result that no competition in service is possible in the localities covered 
by such contracts 


we 


its 


in radio 


or agreements made 


Your committee feels that an investigation should be made to ascer- 
tain the facts in connection with the matters specifically suggested and 
more generally covered by the reported resolution. We desire to know 
the truth. We must have this information in order to satisfy ourselves 
whether unlawful agreements have been entered into, whether unlawful 
practices have been and are being engaged in, and to guide us in fram- 
ing legislation for the consideration of the House. The Members of 


not 
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this House must have the facts if they are to legislate advisedly in the 
public interest on this subject. 





This resolution was called up by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Edmonds, under a unanimous-consent request and 
| adopted by the House without opposition March 3, 1923. 

REPORT OF THB FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission conducted the investigation 

and made its report December 1, 1923, in accordance with said 

This report on the radio industry, together with 

the appendix, contains 347 printed pages. The appendix of this 

report includes the admitted written contracts between the dif- 

ferent members of the Radio Trust, which in themselves con- 
stitute violations of the antitrust laws in various particulars. 

While the said House resolution did not request the Federal 
| Trade Commission to take action against the radio trust, yet 
the investigation disclosed such flagrant violations of the laws 
that the Federal Trade Commission, upon its own motion, filed 
a complaint against the General Electric Co., the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Western Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., the International Radio 
Telegraph Co., the United Fruit Co., Wireless Specialty Ap- 
paratus Co., and Radio Corporation of America. 

It may be noted that the Western Electric Co. (Inc.) is a 
subsidiary of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; the 
International Radio Telegraph Co. is a subsidiary of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; and the Wireless Spe- 
cialty Apparatus Co. is a subsidiary of the United Fruit Co. 

According to stock exchange quotations, the market value of 
the stock of the said five parent companies, against whom said 
complaint was filed, then amounted to about $2,500,000,000; this 
has since been greatly increased. 

With respect to this complaint filed by it, the Federal Trade 
Commission gave out a statement, which I shall insert at the 
end of my remarks. 

} However, the charges are briefly summarized in the following 
language of the complaint: 


| resolution, 





The respondents have combined and conspired for the purpose and 
with the effect of restraining competition and creating a monopoly in 
the manufacture, purchase, and sale in interstate commerce, of radio 
devices and apparatus, and other electrical devices and apparatus, and 
in domestic and transoceanic radio communication and broadcasting. 


After numerous delays the Federal Trade Commission com- 
pleted the taking of about 10,000 pages of sworn testimony and 
exhibits in support of the charges in the complaint. There- 
upon, following a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in another case involving the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in which the court held that said 
commission had no jurisdiction over violations of the anti- 
trust laws and that the remedy for such violations must be 
administered by the courts in appropriate proceedings therein 
instituted, the Federal Trade Commmission dismissed its said 
complaint against the members of the Radio Trust. 

Shortly thereafter I prepared and introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 47 on January 11, 1929, which resolution 
briefly recited the facts with respect to the investigation and 
| complaint of the Federal Trade Commission and then re- 
| quested the commission to immediately transmit to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States all such testimony, exhibits, 
and other information obtained by it in connection with its 
said investigation, and requested the Attorney General to have 
immediate consideration given to the evidence so presented, 
and to have the Department of Justice take such action on the 
charges of violation of the antitrust laws of the United States 
as such evidence and information may warrant, and to report 
to Congress as soon as convenient his decision and action iu 
the premises. I shall insert at the end of my remarks said 
resolution. 

Within a few days after the introduction of said resolution 
the Federal Trade Commission transmitted to the Attorney 
General of the United States all of the testimony which had 
been taken by it. 

On April 22, 1929, I addressed a letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, inclosing a copy of said resolution, advising that I was 
informed that the Federal Trade Commission had transmitted 
to him the record in the case and expressing the hope that the 
matter might have the early consideration of the Department 
of Justice and appropriate action taken. I also offered to 
furnish such information relating to the subject as I had. I 





shall insert at the end of my remarks the reply which [ 
received from the Attorney General. 

Thereafter efforts were made from time to time, particularly 
by the Commerce Committee of the Senate, to expedite action 
In the meantime, according to 


by the Department of Justice. 
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common report, the Radio Trust was making strenuous efforts | 
to prevent action by the department. 

However, the matter finally culminated in the action before 
referred to being commenced by the Department of Justice, on 
May 13, 1930. 

The illegal and indefensible immunity from prosecution sought 
to be given to the radio monopoly by the malodorous Harry M. 
Daugherty nevertheless preved to be effective from August 25, 
1921, to May 13, 1930, a period of nearly nine years, during which 
time the Radio Trust has grown more powerful, more effective, 
more oppressive, and more arrogant. However, I sincerely trust 
that it will be demonstrated that it is net stronger thun the 
Government of the United States. I sincerely hope that this 
great and defiant law violator will be brought to justice. 

On March 5, 1926, in the Sixty-ninth Congress, the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported H. R. 9971, to | 
regulate radio communication, and for other purposes, which 
bill culminated in the radio act of 1927. This bill contained sev- 
eral provisions designed to prevent monopoly of radio, in the 
drafting and adoption of which I am glad to state that I had 
a part. However, I filed minority views on said bill, in which 
I set forth in substance many of the facts which I have recited, 
as well as many other facts relating to the radio monopoly, and 
took the position that we should incorporate in the bill addi- 
tional and more stringent provisions against monopoly. Among 
other things I took the position that no radio license should be 
granted to any applicant who was violating the antitrust laws. 
In my said views and by amendments offered in the House during 
the consideration of the bill, I proposed several amendments 


1930 


along that line. With respect to same I made this observa- 
tion: 
The enaciment and enforcement of such provisions would force a | 


dissolution of the powerful radio monopoly. It surely will not be con- 
tended that the United States should license applicants to continue to 
violate its laws. Applicants should be required to “come with clean 
hands” before the Government throws its mantle of protection around 
them. 


However, most of my amendments offered on the floor were 
rejected, although by close margins. 

An unfortunate feature of this whole situation is that the 
licensing authority, first the Secretary of Commerce (the mat- 
ter doubtless being handled by subordinates) and then the 
Federal Radio Commission have greatly favored members of 
the Radio Trust. While I regret to have to state it, yet I am 
convinced that the major policies of a majority of the Radio 
Commission are controlled by the Radio Trust. 


OF RADIO TRUST 


HISTORY 


The history of the Radio Trust is an interesting siory of com- 
mercial, political, and legal intrigue—domestic and _inter- 
national. 

At the close of the World War the American Marconi Co.— 


whose corporate name was Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of | 


America, a New Jersey corporation—was the dominant factor 
in our international radio communications. It was a subsidiary 
of the British Marconi Co. and was so completely under British 
domination that during the war the Government had refused to 
do business with it as an American corporation. 

In March, 1919, the British Marconi Co. undertook to buy 
from the General Electric Co. the exclusive right to the use of 
the Alexanderson alternator, a powerful radio-telegraphic de- 
vice, which was believed to be the only one able to span the 
Atlantic and give efficient service. 

Rear Admiral Bullard. who was then Director of Naval Com- 
munications, asked the officials of the General Electric Co., as 
“patriotic American citizens” not to sell these rights to the 
British company. The General Electric officials declared that 
they were in the business to sell radio apparatus to anybody 
who could buy it, and that the British company was the only 
purchaser in the field, but that if the Navy Department would 
sanction an American radio monopoly it would create such a 
company and sell the alternator only to that corporation. 

Secretary Daniels rejected that proposal because he said he 
fayored Government control and that, even if he did not, only 
Congress could sanction such a monopoly. That was the end of 
the proposal for a Government-sanctioned Radio Trust. How- 
ever, on October 17, 1919, the General Blectric Co. incorporated 
the Radio Corporation of America under the laws of the State 
of Delaware. On October 22, 1919, the General Electric Co. 
made a preliminary agreement with the Marconi Wireless Teie- 


graph Co. of America for the purpose of paving the way for | 


the absorption by the Radio Corporation of America of the 
American Marconi Co. Under this agreement the Radio Cor- 
poration of America was to acquire all the assets of the Mar- 
eoni Co., including its concessions, contracts, patent rights, and 
applications, 
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On November 20, 1919, the General Electric Co. also made an 
agreement creating its said new subsidiary as its selling agency 
in the field of manufactured radio products and its subsidiary 
in the field of international communications. 
























RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA IN FOREIGN MONOPOLY 








On November 21, 1919, the Radio Corporation of America 
made an agreement with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 
(Ltd.), ef London, which divided the entire world into flelds of 
exploitation between the Radio Corporation of America, General 
Electric interests in the United States, and the Marconi interests 
in Great Britain. This agreement divided the world into four 
sections: American territory, apportioned exclusively to the 
Radio Corporation; British territory, given exclusively to the 
British Marconi Co.; neutral territory, made up chiefly of such 
important countries as Holland, Spain, France, Russia, Ger- 
many, Japan, and so forth, in which both companies were to be 
allowed to use each other's patents, and no man’s land, which 
covered the rest of the world, and in which the companies 
might operate without the use of each other's patents. 

In a desperate effort to effect the repeel of section 17 of the 
radio act of 19 the Radio Trust has insisted that it was 
necessary for them and the cable companies to combine in order 
to combat the British or foreign monopoly. 

As a matter of fact the Radio Corpvration of America and 
its affiliated and subsidiary companies are leading members 
of the British monopoly and of whatever world monopoly exists. 

In fact, they originated the idea and took the lead in organiz- 
ing such a monopoly. 

An Associated Press dispatch of September 
nine years ago—reads as follows: 



































































































































30, 1921—nearly 

















WORLD RADIO COMBINE TO BE 
PROJECT TU END 
Paris, September 
wireless company 


FORMED IN PARIS 

DUPLICATION AND cH 
30 (by Associated Press) 
for control and development of the 
the world’s radio facilities is in process of organization 
sentatives of the wireless interests of Great 
and the United States. 
in two weeks, 

The American delegation is headed by Owen D. Y president 
of the General Electric Co., and includes Edward J. Nally and J. W. 
Elwood, president and secretary, respectively, of the Radio Corporation 
of America, and a large staff ef The Westinghouse 
also are represented. 
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Britain, France, Germany, 


The delegates expect to complete arrangements 
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The proposed agreement is the outgrowth of a desire of the four coun 
tries to place wireless on a sound commercial basis rhe 
concerned have approved the it understood, 
back the organization to be formed. 

Wireless facilities of the four countries will, in effect, 
each country will retain over respective it 
thus hoped to eliminate great waste occasioned by duplication and 
place at the disposal of the international company unlimited funds for 
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research, 
As the United States initiated the meeting, it 
interests will have the most prominent part in the proposed 
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ILLEGAL CONTRACTS 














From 1919 to 1921 the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the General Electric Co., the Radio Corporation of America, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., the United Fruit 
Co., and the International Radio Telegraph Co. entered into a 
series of what they term “ cross-licensing agreements,’ to the 
end that every vestige of competition between these companies 
has been eliminated in all of the commercial fields pertaining to 
radio, in the fields of patents and invention, in the field of 
development, and in the field of communication. Furthermore, 
under these agreements the combined resources of all these great 
companies must be used as a single instrument to destroy out- 
side competition. 

These companies, by an elaborate series of restraints written 
into these agreements, jointly conspired to monopolize the new 
art of radio, not only in the field of manufacture of radio 
apparatus but in the field of communications, of modern broad 
casting, and in all other branches of this revolutionary art. 
These agreements are all set forth in the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the radio industry of 1923. 





































































































EFFECT OF THE BADIO MONOPOLY 








According to the complaint of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and, as clearly shown by the admitted written contracts between 
said various parties, copies of which may be found in the ap- 
pendix to the Federal Trade Commission report, these parties 
have already firmly established monopolies in the fleld of manu- 
facture, sale, and use of apparatus for wire and wireless 
telephony, wire and wireless telegraphy, and wireless broad- 
casting. The more offensive provisions of the contracts are— 
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(a) These for the pooling of all patents of all the parties for 
all wire and wireless telegraph devices, for all wire and wireless 
telephone devices, as well as for all radio devices of whatsoever 
kind and for whatsoever use, for a period fixed or arranged to 
terminate in 1945. 

(b) Those giving to different members of the combination a 
monopoly in one or more of the fields and containing covenants | 
of all the parties to the contract not to compete or aid others | 
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INTERNATIONAL WIRELESS COMMUNICATION 






MONOPOLY IN 








Take first the field of communication by wireless telegraphy. 
Under these agreements this field was given exclusively to the 
Radio Corporation of America. That company, either on its 
own behalf or substantially through a subsidiary, the RCA 
Communications (Inc.), owned entirely by it, has entered into 
exclusive contracts with practically the entire world under 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































to compete in such fields and to prevent such competition by 


others. 


(c) Those providing for a representation of all the members 
in the purchase of patents by any member; and for the re- 
the members that employees should assign 


quirement by all 


their inventions and patents to their employer. 
The effect 


features: 
The public-service system of the telephone company is pro- 
tected from radio competition. 
With relatively unimportant exceptions, 
manufacturing radio devices is secured to 
tric and to the Westinghouse Cos. 


the 
the 


monopoly 


tion has no right to manufacture radio devices, and while it 


has the monopoly, with relatively unimportant exceptions, of 


using and selling radio devices, it 


present and future advantages of like radio service. The 


Radio Corporation has an absolute monopoly in wireless com- | 
munication between this country and foreign countries, except | 


that 


radio service between this and a few Central American 
and 


West Indies points is reserved to the United Fruit Co., 
another member of the monopoly. 

Even if a prospective broadcaster can procure a license from 
the Department of Commerce, it is necessary for him to pur- 
chase his broadcasting apparatus from the monopoly, and if the 
monopoly sees proper to sell to him at all he must buy the ap- 
paratus and operate same upon such terms and under 
onditions as the monopoly dictates. 

The inventor and scientist is in the grip of a monopoly which 
ean exclude his inventions and patents from use or sale, ex- 
cepting at a tremendous disadvantage to him, with correspond- 
ing benefit to the monopoly, 

As a result of these agreements, radio was placed in this 


position: Anyone desiring to go into any field of radio activity | 


was and is faced with the problem of meeting the combined 
finuncial and patent resources of all of these concerns, involv- 
ing billions of dollars and thousands of patents—not only those 
in existence, but those that may be brought into existence. 
The exclusive licenses that were given in the various fields 
were not only on existing patents, but on future inventions and 
future patents, that the exclusive grants would continue 
until at least 1950. Under the covenants in these agreements, 
the members of this combination not only admit the scope and 
validity of issued patents claimed by the respective members 
of the monopoly, but of their future and unborn inventions. 
In other words, they have eliminated all possible litigation and 
contest between themselves. 


SIMILAR CONTRACTS ADJUDGERD ILLEGAL 


With reference to agreements of the latter type, the Federal 


district court at Chicago recently held in the Oil Cracking case | 


brought by the United States Government against the Standard 
Oil Cos. and 48 other companies under the Sherman Act, as 
follows: 


Such agreements can not be sustained 


valid, many of them, although duly 
isons. The public, patents laws are enacted 

Winsor, 21 is ordinarily protected against the 
burden of such void patent grants by the action of competitors of the 
patentee who, prompted by motives of self-preservation, refuse to recog- 


While 
issued, 
in whose interest the 
liow 


a patent is presump- 


tive are invalid for vari- 


ly 
ous re 


(Kendall v 


290 
on=), 


nize these vold patents and therefore successfully contest them. The | 
public is thereby relieved of the burden which their existence entails. 
By these clauses of agreement 31 and similar clauses in 


the other 
attack on their pat- 
Tying the hands and sealing the lips of the only parties who 
ild ordinarily stand suit and contest the validity of the patents, the 
primary defendants attempted to fasten on the 


agreements, the parties purchased immunity fron 
ents 


wo 


public burdens which it 


was not the purpose of the patent law to impose. Such agreements 
violate the letter and the spirit of the patent law and are contrary to 
public policy The far-reaching consequences of such agreements is 
illustrated by the present case. 


We have considered the nature and position of the parties to 
this great combination. Let us consider how they have con- 
ducted themselves since they were organized. 





of this combination upon the public is in part 
disclosed by a reference to a few of the many monopolistic 


of 
General Elec- 


With relatively unimportant exceptions, the Radio Corpora- 


is not allowed to use them 
in competition with the public service telephone business of 


the telephone Company and the public are thus cut off from the | 


such | 


which it is the sole medium which may be used for trans- 
oceanic radio communication to and from the United States, 
| Traffic agreements were also entered into by the companies 
| of this combination with the outstanding communications com- 
panies throughout the world, including those in Great 
| Britain, Canada, Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
Australia, Holland, Spain, Norway, Sweden, China, Japan, and 
South American countries, whereby communication with these 
and other countries of the world was controlled. These ar- 
rangements are in nearly all instances exclusive. The con- 
tracting parties agree to use each other’s facil ties exclusively, 
and in most instances the foreign contracting party has a 
monopoly in its territory, and in some instances the agreements 
are with sovereign powers. 


DOMESTIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 





Now let us consider the field of domestic communication by 
wireless telegraphy. The Universal Wireless Co., a domestic 
corporation, was granted licenses to operate on 28 short wave 
lengths by the Federal Radio Commission. They were given 
permits to build commercial stations for the transmission of 
messages for toll in and between 110 cities in the United States. 
The Federal Radio Commission was created by act of Congress 
to grant such licenses. Immediately upon commencement of 
operations the Universal Wireless Co. was sued for patent in- 
fringement. It was not sued by an individual patentee or an 
individual patent owner, it was sued concertedly by vari- 
ous members of this combination on various patents claimed 
to be owned by them individually. This sinister group, as 
a combination formed in defiance of law, through its com- 
bined illegal power, thus seeks to crush an independent com- 
petitor. 

Joseph Pierson, president of the Press Wireless (Inc.), on 
January 13, 1930, told the Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the United States Senate, of the attempt of his organization, 
representing such newspapers as the Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Boston Monitor, Los Angeles Times, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle, to develop a wireless telegraphic press 
| service. He states as follows: 
partly to the rigid monopoly maintained by the General 
Electric-Radio Corporation combine of equipment in the United States, 
even controlling that imported from abroad, it was decided to establish 
our North Amertean stations in some near-by country where the laws 
were more favorable to independent initiative and even more rigidly 
enforced against unfair practices and oppressions of enterprise. We 
decided, therefore, to set up our station at the terminus of the British 
Government cables. 


Owing 


Mr. Pierson further stated: 


This license agreement does not appear to us to be for the purpose 
of recouping for the Radio Corporation combine the costs of its wire- 
less development and research plus a fair profit. It seems to be for the 
purpose of preventing competition and fencing in the field of wireless 
communication. Consequently, some of my directors say they can regard 

this license agreement only as specially designed to make of the Ameri- 
can press a colony of the electric-power empire which seems to be 


grasping after complete control of the water and the air of the United 
| States. 





Mr. Pierson set forth some of the conditions and terms upon 
| which they alone could purchase apparatus from this combina- 
| tion, as follows: 
| (a) Press Wireless must pay Radio Corporation of America the Gen- 
| eral Electric Co.’s price for building the apparatus plus 45 per cent 

profit to the Radio Corporation of America; and 
(b) Press Wireless must pay, as royalty or rental, 5 per cent of the 
| gross receipts to Radio Corporation of America. 
| 3. Use can be for press messages only. 
4. Press Wireless must charge its clients “ with a view to earnimwg 
a reasonable profit” and not as a mutual company. 

5. Press Wireless must allow Radio Corporation of America to in- 

spect its apparatus and its accounts at will. 

6. Press Wireless (Inc.) must surrender to Radio Corporation 


of 


America, without any charge whatsoever, all patents or patent rights 
it now has or will ever have and must give Radio Corporation of 


America total and exclusive right to lease, transfer, or assign rights 
of said patents. 


- 


7. Radio Corporation of America grants Press Wireless (Inc.) non- 
| transferable right to use Radio Corporation of America patents. 


1930 


8. Press Wireless (Inc.) must use apparatus in telegraphic 
work only, and not for “transmission or reception of facsimiles, pic- 
tures, and the like.” 

9. Press Wireless (Inc.) must buy all parts from Radio Corporation 
America. 

10. “Article VII. The lessee hereby agrees to extend to the Radio 
Corporation of America at its request and through Radio Corporation 
of America Communications (Inc.) and for the benefit of its newspaper 


of 
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code | 


clientele, the same facilities, quality of press service, and like tariffs | 


which it 
request.”” 


extends to its other press customers at the time of the 


Mr. Pierson further stated: 


In our effort to enter the wireless field in the United States we have 
been presenting our case to the appointed agency of the Government, 
the Federal Radio Commission. 
grants for the use of frequencles without putting our stations under the 
public-service obligation, but newspapers associated com- 
pany bowed to the far-seeing wisdom of the commission, particularly 
Judges Robinson and Sykes, in their interpretation of public interest, 
convenience, and necessity. We have submitted to the most rigorous 
scrutiny, and properly so, of our plans, our resources, and our experience 
in the communications business, We have been found to meet the test 
imposed by law. The tribunal which has created to decide 


those in our 


Congress 


We all would rather have had private 


| tion 


such questions for the United States Government has found that we are | 


eligible and entitled to operate stations for certain purposes and on cer- 
tain channels. 

But it seems we did not see the right people. In order to operate a 
radio station in the United States, it appears, we have to wait upon the 
secret radio commission of America. You will note that they not only 
want high tribute indefinitely prolonged, but they even would force us 
to give up to them use of these valuable frequencies which the Federal 
Radio Commission licensed to us only. We are almost getting used to 
these tactics. The dominating wireless interests have succeeded in plac- 
ing every conceivable obstacle in our way, but I venture to say that we 
will succeed eventually in setting up our network of press communica- 
tion without becoming serfs in this new system of industrial feudalism. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONY 


Let us take up the question of wireless telephony. Apparently 


one of the principal reasons for the formation of this combina- | 
tion through these agreements was to protect the monopoly of | 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the business of wire- | 


telephonic communications for toll. For that reason the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. is given an exclusive license in 
the field of wireless telephone communication, and these other 
concerns agree not to enter into that field. The result is known 
to you all. While in Germany traveling upon a train, you can 
pick up a telephone receiver and talk via wireless. The same 
innovations are being introduced in Canada. There has been no 
such development in this country. This is not because Ameri- 
cans have not had sufficient ingenuity. 

The real purpose of the combination, however, has been 
achieved in giving to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and its subsidiaries, the control over any potential or possi- 
ble competition arising from the radio art. 

MONOPOLY IN TALKING MOTION-PICTURE FIELD 

This combination also asserts that it has the right to com- 
plete control over the talking motion-picture field. The Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., through its subsidiaries, the 
Western Electric Co. and Electrical Research Products (Inc.) is 
fast establishing such control. The Radio Corporation and 
the Telephone Co. have entered into exclusive arrangements in 
the talking-picture field with the great motion-picture companies 
of America, including such companies as Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Corporation, the Fox Co., Warner Bros., Vitaphone, and 
so forth. They are fast tying up the motion-picture theaters 
with as diabolical a contract as has ever been written. This 
contract is modeled along the same lines as the old United Shoe 
Machinery leases, which were declared illegal by the United 
States Supreme Court (258 U. 8S. 451). Under them the Elec- 
trical Research Products (Inc.) a subsidiary of the Western 
Hlectric Co., a member of this great combination, leases talking 
apparatus for talking motion pictures. Under this lease the 
motion-picture exhibitor or theater owners can not buy 


Electrical Research 
part as follows: 


Also, order further secure proper functioning of the equip 
ment as aforesaid satisfactorily to the parties hereto, it is agreed that 
all additional and renewal parts and assembled parts for the equipment 


shall be obtained from Products—Electrical 
{Iue). © 2° ® 


Products (Inc.). The lease provides in 


in to 


Research Products, 


Products may from time to time install such spare and renewal parts 


as may, in its opinion, be necessary to the satisfactory operation and 
maintenance of the equipment. 


| broadcasting stations is produced almost entirely 


| broadcasting facilities, 





any | 
parts, or accessories, or replacements from anyone except the | 
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“Upon the removal of the equipment or any part thereof without the 
consent of products from the 
installed by products.” 


The lease may be canceled, among other reasons— 


location and position in which it was 


These tying clauses as effectively shut out manufacturers of 
competing talking-motion-picture apparatus as did the famous 
and nefarious United Shoe Machinery Any exhibitor 
who does not wish to sign such a lease must face patent attacks 
of this nature. No patents have been adjudicated this fleld. 


leases. 


Sensational evidence of the manner in which 
may be used to extort excessive profits and t 
sented to the Senate Committee 
bill by Senator Dis 


eS ¢ 


ownersh p of patents 


» foster monopoly 
the h 
abuses 
the Audio Re 

& Telegraph Co. 
ring sound amplitica 
and all 


was pre 
Patents 
which is designed to end such 
Colby, chairman of the board of directors of 
Foundation, the American Telephone 
right to all patents cov 
talking-motion-picture 
ms used in theaters, churches 


on during irings on a 
‘search 
that 
exclusive 


declared 
claims the 
including 


now 


machines, announcing 


syst and elsewhere 

“The motion-picture theaters have already paid or cont 
the telephone of 
would have had to pay independent manufacturers for the 
Mr. Colby said 

“In addition, they been forced to contract for 

amount of $50,000,000 more under the threat of patent 
the monopoly.” 


icted to pay 


to monopoly upwards $25,000,000 more than they 


same service,” 


have ‘service 


to the 
litigation with 
MONOPOLY IN BROADCASTING 


APPARATUS 


The manufacture of broadcasting apparatus employed by the 
by this com- 
bination. They have frightened away by their combined power 
and terrorizing tactics any competition in the manufacture of 
that type of apparatus. The development of that art lies solely 
in their hands. Instead of the General Electrie Co. and the 
Westinghouse Flectric & Manufacturing Co. and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. competing for that business, they 
work in unison. 


BROADCASTING SITUATION 


The Radio Corporation of America, and its subsidiary and 
affiliated companies, all members of the Radio Trust, have 
either an absolute or a substantial monopoly in all branches of 
the radio industry, including radio communication. As I have 
slready shown, they have a monopcely in international radio 
communication services, They have a large part of the choicest 
In addition to the broadcasting stations 
directly owned and operated by them, the Radio Corporation of 


| America, the General Electric, and the Westinghouse Co. organ- 


ized and own all the stock in the National Broadcasting Co., 
which renders a chain service. Of the 40 cleared channels, 
which are the only broadcasting channels upon which stations 
are authorized to operate with 1,000 watts power or more, 
stations receiving the National Broadcasting Co. service are 
operating on 27 cleared channels; these stations embrace prac 
tically all of the high-powered stations. The approximately 550 
broadcasting stations not on these cleared channels are crowded 
together on the remaining 49 broadcasting channels, 12 of which 
channels are shared with Canada; the result is that, generally 
speaking, such stations are so crowded together and so interfere 
with each other, and are so blanketed and heterodyned by the 
super-Power Trust stations, that they can rarely be satisfac- 
torily heard. The result is that the air is dominated by the 
chain program. 

OPPRESSIVE 


The strangle hold of this Radio Trust such that if an 
American citizen or company obtains a license from the United 
States Government to operate a broadcasting station, that is not 
all: the licensee must buy the broadcasting license from the 
monopoly at such a price and upon such terms as the monopoly 
dictates ; then it must pay annual tribute to the radio monopoly 
If the licensee then desires to procure a chain program from 
the National Broadcasting Co., it must make a contract with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., or one of its subsidiaries 
in the Bell system, to receive the chain program over the wires 
before the National Broadcasting Co. will make a contract with 
such licensee. The telephone company will first exact a heavy 
tribute under the guise of an installation fee 

In order that this hold-up procedure may be more clearly 
understood | will give a specific instance. The Radio Trust is se 
powerful and arrogant that it is no respecter of persons. The 
Supreme Lodge of the World, Loyal Order of Moose, have a 
broadeasting station at Mooseheart, Ill The 


TRUST TACTICS 


is 


call letters of 


| this station, WJJD, are in honor of Secretary of Labor James J 


| 


Davis, the founder of the order. I 


herewith insert some corre 
spondence which explains what 


happened to Station WJJD, 
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which i 


stations, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


has happened to other independent 


typical of what 


The correspondence follows: 


is as 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
rHe RETARY, 


Washington, February 18, 1928. 


OFFICE OF Sex 


H Ewin L. Davis 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
My DraR CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your letter of February 9 with 


use of a Western Union wire in the hook-up of our 
radio station at Mooseheart with the Paimer House in Chicago, would 
say th | took this matter up with our radio manager at Mooseheart 
and am just in receipt of a reply from him, copy of which I inclose for 
‘ ir ntormation 

I trust this explanation is satisfactory. 
With kindest regards, I am most cordially yours, 
James J. Davis. 


Here is the letter which be incloses and to which he refers: 


| Trust. 
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Hugh M. Morris. Yet they have forced the entire radio set 
manufacturing industry to sign licenses calling for a tribute of 
7% per cent royalty on their business, with a minimum royalty 
of $100,000 annually. Under these license agreements this great 
combination only assert that they have patents useful in making 
a tuned radio frequency receiver, the only kind of a receiver 
on which they license manufacturers; they do not covenant 
that they control the patents; they do not agree to defend 
against other patent holders who may attack their licensees; 
they do not identify their own patents or any of their own 
patents; they do not agree that in the event their patents are 
held invalid that the license is to be inoperative. In the event 
a single insignificant claim of any one of their infinite number 
of patents can be upheld, they can still enact this tribute. As 
a matter of fact, the licenses run for a term of years, and as a 
practical matter do not depend upon the validity of any of their 
patents. 

The situation in this field was described to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, in its hearings on the Couzens 
communications bill, by B. J. Grigsby, president of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., the largest independent manufacturer of radio 
receiving sets. Mr. Grigsby said: 

We are licensees under the receiving-set patents of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the General Electric Co., the Westinghouse Co., and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., sometimes known as the Radio 
In the year and a half in which we have made radio sets we 
have paid that monopoly $5,302,879.15 in royalties. If we had not been 





compelled to add this royalty to our manufacturing cost, the retail 
| purchasers of Majestic sets would have been saved approximately 
$15,000,000. 

We did not pay this reyalty because we considered these patents 


LoyaAL OrnpEr oF Moose, 
Station WJJD, February 16, 1928. 
Mr. James J. DAvis 
United States Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.¢ 

Dear Mr. Davis: I am returning the leiter of Congressman Davis 
regarding the use of Western Union and telepbone lines in connection 
wil r broadcasting station, WJJD 

Wher ed with the Palmer House in Chicago, necessitat- 
ir private broadcasting lines in Moos art, we procured estimates 
from the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., also from the Western Union. 
llowever the telephone company had an tallation charge of some 
$10,000 which was not charged by the Western Union, we contracted 
for 1 Western Union lines 

Since that time, however, it bas not been possible for us to connect 
iny | one lines with ir Western Union circuit which has pre- 
vented tl broadcasting « any chain programs It seems that the 
telephone mpany s ua ruling that they will not permit any telephone 

) col lina iv wi West i Union lines, although I 

und nd that e We n Union ¢ s bjection to having 
the t phor lines connected with theirs 

rl Western Union 1 AV proved very satisfactory, although 
1 believe it will be necessary for us to replace them with telephone 
lines in the opera our new transmitter, inasmuch as until we | 
have telephone lines we will be prevented from participating in national 
broadca ne 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
C. A. HOWELL. 

The actual cost of installation; that is, of connecting up a 
wire in the radio station, is nominal, and which the Western 
Union was willing to do without charge, in order to obtain the 


opportunity to render the wire service for the customary charge 
in like « Hiowever, the subsidiary of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. demanded $10,000 for nothing and then 
was to charge the customary rates for the service. And the 
station could not procure the chain service, for which it 
would have to likewise pay, unless it was willing to be held up 
in this fashion. 

The development of the radio art of the greatest interest to 
our citizens to-day is modern broadcasting. 
fits of it one must purchase the modern radio receiving set which 
is installed in the home. 


“SOS, 


radio 


RADIO RECEIVING SETS 


Let us examine the conduct of this combination in the field 
of manufacturing such radio receiving sets. The two greatest 
potential manufacturers of radio-receiving were and are 
the General Electric Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. They are the two greatest manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus in the United States, no other concern 
even approximating either of them in size or resources. 
companies not only refused to compete with each other as a 
result of these “ cross-license agreements,” but agreed 
on the basis of dividing 60 and 40 per cent between them all 
of the apparatus manufactured by them exclusively through 
the Radio Corporation of America, the Radio Corporation of 


America to buy all such apparatus sold by it from them at 20 
per cent over their cost 


sets 


LAWLESS PATENT MANIPULATION 


The combination does not to-day control patents covering the 
complete building of a modern radio set. There are numerous 
other patent holders whose patents have been upheld and with 
which complete and efficient receiving may be manufac- 
tured, 


iniringe 


sets 


a patent covering every radio set attached to the elec- 
tric-light socket, in the case of Lowell and Dunmore and Dubi- 
lier versus Radio Corporation of America, in the United States 
District Court of Delaware, in a decision rendered by Judge 





To receive the bene- | 


These | 


to sell 





The Radio Corporation of America itself has been held to | set. 





worth such a royalty. We did not believe we needed these patents, and 
none of them had been adjudicated, But the radio combine had so ter- 


rorized the industry and had so intimidated the dealers and jobbers 
everywhere that they were afraid to handle what they called “ un- 
licensed ” sets. 

Our bankers said they would not finance us unless we took out a 


license. They said they would not finance a patent fight against such a 
monopoly, and there was nothing left for us to do but to sign the license 
agreement. The merits of the patents were never examined by the 
bankers. The merits of the patents had nothing to do with the case. 
Originally this license contract called for a royalty of 7% per cent of 
our gross receipts, not only on the radio apparatus involved, but on the 
cabinets and even the packing cases in which we sold them. 
the Radio Corporation of 


Of course, 
America had no patent on either cabinets or 
packing cases, but it had the power to compel the payment of any royal- 
ties it pleased, and therefore, put the royalty on the manufacturers’ 
price of the complete set. 

As result some of the manufacturers were not putting their sets 
in cabinets and thus were saving this royalty. We built our huge sales 
on the economies effected by our large mass production. One of these 
economies from the fact that our company was perfectly inte- 
we made everything, including our own cabinets, in 
We were the largest furniture manufacturers in the United 


a 


arose 
grated, and that 
one plant. 
Staies. 

If the royalty on cabinets had been continued it would have forced 
us out of the cabinet business and, therefore, would have destroyed the 
economies of our modern method of production. It was because we 
served notice on the Radio Trust that unless it changed its policy we 
would manufacture our, cabinets through a separate company, so that 
it would not be able to collect these royalties that the Radio Corpora- 


tion of America changed its policy and abandoned the royulty on 
cabinets. 
Even with this deduction, however, no industry can 


long pay 
per cent royalty to its competitor. The combine could sell its products 
and make a profit of 7% per cent at a price that would represent only 
our cost and, therefore, eventually bankrupt us. If there were merit 
in any of the combine’s patents, we would have no objection to dealing 
with the individual companies that owned these patents, but we do 
protest that it is a violation of the antimonopoly laws to compel us 
to deal with all of them as one group and to take all of their patents 
and to pay a royalty, not on the merit of a patent but solely on the 
power of the combination to destroy us unless we surrender. 

When we took our license in 1928 the Radio Corporation of America 
compelled us to buy the license of a bankrupt company, and we were 
compelled to assume the obligations of that bankrupt company, which 
protected the Radio Corporation against loss. 

The patent situation in the radio industry Is becoming intolerable. 
When the Radio Corporation fixed its royalty rate at 7% per cent it did 
s0 on the pretense that it had a complete monopoly of the radio-patent 
situation and that its patent covered every part of the radio-receiving 
This is not true. We are now paying royalties to three other 
patent owners, and have been sued by five additional companies claiming 
infringement of seven patents. In no case has the Radio Corporation 


7% 


protected us against these patents or helped us in the suits which have 
been filed against us. 


9 
») 
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The patent licenses we were thus compelled to take out 
under the patents of the Radio Frequencies Laboratories on a 
We had to take out a license under the Lektophone patent 
This ix a patent on the loud-speaker cone. When we manufactured our 
loud speaker under the R. C. A nts copied directly the 104-—A 
type of When the Lektophone Co. charged 
us with infringement we tried to get some help from the Radio Corpo 
of America, but thes because 
taken personal Co 
acknowledged the validity 
did not take out a 
to pay additional 


include one 
circull 


have also 


pat we 


Radio Corporation speaker. 
ration refused to give it 
the 


patents 


to 
Lektophone 
But the 
licensees, 


us they 
had 


com 


had 
thus 


license from 


of 
to 


out a and 


its radio 
hime license pretect its and 
had the Lektophone Co. on the same 
speaker which we were making under the Radio Corporation of America 
patents Later, again on this same speaker, were threatened 
the Magnavox Co., brought suit against but not against the 


Radio Corporation, although the construction of the speakers is identical 


so Wwe 


royalties to 
we 


us, 


by 
who 


VACCUM TUBES 


There is another aspect of radio which has become a vital 
factor in our modern life. That is the development of the 
vacuum tube. In fact, the vacuum tube is the heart of radio. 
Everything else is hardware and furniture. The vacuum tube 
is used not only in broadcast-receiving sets, but in all broadeast 
transmitters, in all radioe-communication transmitters, and in 
every form of wire communication. It is the tube which makes 
possible the motion picture of to-day, and particularly the talk- 
ing movies, 

The tube is the closest approach to the human brain that man 
has been able to devise. It has extended man’s sight and hear- 
ing to span the globe. A new technique in the control of elec- 
trical apparatus has been built up around the vacuum tube. 
Klevators can be controlled with quick accuracy by its aid; 
industrial operations can be controlled by it; continuous-flow 
processes maty be reduced to absolute precision and uniformity ; 
street-traffic signals can depend for their actuation upon ap- 
proaching cars; factory and agricultural products are counted, 
inspected, and graded automatically ; colors may be selected by 
it; it may be used for fire and theft protection: a new science 
of metering and measurements is being developed by it: phe- 


nomena of incredible delicacy, mere indications become depend- | 


able yardsticks capable of everyday handling by plant work- 
men; airships, 
guided and controlled by it. 

The vacuum tube has now established itself as a universal 
tool. It finds uses in the sciences of medicine, chemistry, 
geology, geophysics, minerology, and photometry. It is applied 
in crime detection in many ingenious ways to discover as well 
as to convict the criminal. 

The Radio Trust, knowing full well that the development of the 
vacuum tube would revolutionize the entire electrical art, and 
that future developments will be built up around this miracle 
device, have concentrated their efforts ever since their incep- 
tion upon securing a complete monopoly of that product. 


In the first instance, on their cross-licensing agreements, the | 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- | 


General Electric and 
turing Co., who were the potential competitors in the vacuum- 
tube field, agreed not to compete, but rather to divide the 
vacuum-tube business between them on a 60 and 40 per cent 


basis, and to sell their products exclusively through the Radio | 
Corporation of America on the same arrangements by which | 
As an article of manufacture, 


radio sets were merchandized. 
the radio vacuum tube is probably more like the incandescent 
lamp than any other product. These great concerns 


have 
monopolized the incandescent lamp business, and with 


their 


tremendous facilities in the lamp field, are the most powerful | 


factors in the manufacture of vacuum tubes. As in every other 
part of the agreements, however, between the members of this 
combination, competition between them, in the manufacture 
and sale of vacuum tubes, was eliminated. 

The field, which has been big enough for commercial exploita- 
tion in the radio tube art, has been the building of vacuum 
tubes for radio-receiving sets. When this field developed, 


various independent companies started to manufacture and sell | 
When the Radio Trust succeeded, however, in | 


vacuum tubes. 
terrorizing the manufacturers of radio-receiving sets and fore- 
ing the execution of the license agreements, they compelled the 
licensees, as one of the parts of those agreements, to agree to 
buy from the Radio Corporation of America the vacuum tubes 
needed to initially actuate the sets manufactured by the in- 


dependent manufacturer and licensee. Radio sets theretofore 


had always been shipped by the manufacturers into the trade | 
interstate | 


without tubes. Tubes were shipped separately in 
commerce, to jobbers, distributors, and dealers in radio receiving 
sets. These merchants would buy vacuum tubes from the trust 
or one of its independent competitors, and insert the tubes in 
the radio-receiving sets. Under the license agreements, how- 


automobiles, water craft, and so forth can be | 
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| ever, 95 per cent of the sets manufactured were thereafter 
| shipped with tubes 
The distributors, jobber and dealer, in order to secure radio 
sets to sell, had to accept with that set vacuum tubes manufac- 
tured by the Radio Corporation of America in sufficient 
tity to actuate the set. This completely obliterated the inde 
pendent tube makers from the market. The independent man 
ufacturers filed suit to enjoin enforcement of this clause in the 
United States District Court of Delaware, alleging that it 
x Violation of section 3 of the Clayton Act, in that it substan 
tially lessened competition and tended to create a monopoly 
This contention was upheld by the district court and by the 
court of appeals. There has been, therefore, an adjudication 
of the intention of this combination to monopolize the vacuum 
tubes. It is also perfectly clear that, if at any time they have 
or do secure a monopoly of the vacuum tube, they will thereby, 
as a practical matter, secure a monopoly of all branches of the 
radio art and of many branches of the electrical art, and will 
| control one of the greatest developments in the history of the 
human race, 
Having failed to secure any favorable adjudication on their 
patents pertaining to vacuum tubes, having been thwarted in 
| their efforts to monopolize interstate commerce in vacuum tubes 
| by compelling receiving-set manufacturers to buy and install 
their tubes, they started the same program of concerted terror- 
istic tactics. They threatened jointly to sue the independent 
| tube makers. They, through one of their banking associations, 
merged and financed four of the five complainants who had 
beaten them in the ligitation involving the violation of the 
Clayton Act. They loaned $2,000,000 to this merged company 
with an option on its stock and completely dominated its 
affairs. This concern they then had execute a tube license, 
under which it was agreed to pay a 744 per cent royalty to the 
Radio Trust. They created conditions in the trade similar to 
that which has been described as existing in the trade with 
respect to radio-receiving Without a single favorable 
adjudication upon a patent in the tube art, having been repeat 
edly beaten in the courts whenever they asserted infringement 
of their patents on tubes, yet by their great size and power 
they have placed most of the independent tube manufacturers 
a 7144 per cent royalty by license agreements. I am 
reliably informed that it is extremely doubtful whether in the 
| radio vacuum-tube field any competitor can give a 7'4 
handicap to the radio combination and survive. 
The most flagrant thing, however, in connection with these 
licenses on vacuum tubes is that the licenses absolutely prohibit 
| the making of vacuum tubes by the licensees for any purpose 
except for installation in radio-receiving sets. All of the fields 
of application of the vacuum tube which I have referred to are 
closed to those in the business with the exception of the radio 
combination. They are rapidly fastening their tentacles upon 
this marvelous instrumentality. The vacuum tube has brought 
the vibration of sound around the globe to the buman ear. 
Through television it is expected to bring all things within the 
vision of the human eye. There has been a stupendous change 
in the veritable organism of man, and there is a cunning, 
wicked plot to place it all under the domination of a private 
|; monopoly. 


quan 


was 


sets, 


| under 


per cent 


PATENT RACKETEERRING 


The Radio Trust claim to monopoly has been built up under 
| the pretense of an alleged patent situation, 
| ership of 4,000 patents it insists that it controls radio so com- 
pletely that no competitor can enter the field without infring- 
ing one or the other of that multitude of patents, owned by its 
various members. 

That is what witnesses before House and Senate committees 


Asserting the own 


have called “patent racketeering.’ Other trusts have been 
built up on such a pretense, but none has ever attained the size 
and the arrogant insolence of the Radio Trust. 


“The patent system of the United States was originally conecived to 
provide unusual rewards for human labor of a said KE. R 
Reichmann, representing the Radio and other 
independent radio interests 


high order,” 
Protective Association 

“It is now being used by aggregations of capital as an instrument for 
monopolistic control of great arts and industries 
exactly and completely destroying the 
and human is 
result.” 


This development is 
original purpose of issuing patents 
labor being excluded from any of the 


rewards which 


The conduct and contentions of the members of this combina- 
tion raises one of the most serious problems that has ever been 
presented to this Congress. If the contentions of this group can 
be upheld as a matter of law through the patent statutes, then 
the antitrust statutes can aud wil! be destroyed. They take the 
position that the grant of a patent by the Patent Office entitles 
them to center into commercial arrangements and build institu 
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tions which have the effect of monopolizing interstate commerce. | 


This is clearly 
is issued by 
secret and 


a perversion of the patent 
an administrative body after a hearing which is 
ex parte, A patent examiner, in passing upon an 
application to determine whether it has novelty and invention, 
is governed only by the art which has been disclosed by a search 


statutes. A patent 


in the Patent Office, and what the examiner may know of the 
irt of his own personal knowledge. His findings are not con- 
clusive, and are not adjudications as to persons not parties to 


the Patent Oflice proceedings. The Government does not guar- 

ntee the validity of a patent; it makes no pretense of standing 
back of a patent. 
method by which a patent may be enforced, namely, by judicial 
proceedings to enjoin infringers, or by an action to recover dam- 
for infringement, or both 
alleged infringer has his day in court. 
protection of a judicial hearing. No matter to what a degree a 
patent may have been adjudicated against others, an alleged in- 
fringer may not be excluded from interstate commerce under 
the statutes without having his day in court. The pat- 
ent statutes provide only for the enforcement of the rights aris- 
ing out of a patent by actions in personam 


“Hees 


patent 


The members of this combination claim that a patent being 
a monopolistic right, they may enter into commercial arrange- 
ments and combinations and develop an economic situation, 


The patent statutes clearly provide the only | 


Under the patent statutes an | 
He is entitled to all the 


where by economic action and not by process of law, their com- | 


pe itors, 


whom they allege to be infringers, are shut out of com- 
merce 


This is a lawless and a profoundly dangerous doctrine. | 


In essence it means that the Patent Office, in a secret ex parte | 


proceeding, can grant a right that was once only a prerogative of 


the Crown—and was taken away from the Crown by the blood 
and tears of our ancestors. A patent gives exclusive rights— 
yes——-but, if valid, it must be enforced through the courts and 
put to the acid test of litigation. 

MONOPOLY METHODS DECLARED ILLEGAL BY COURTS 


The patent statutes provide and the courts have consistently 


JUNE 19 
BILL TO MEET SITUATION 


I have introduced a bill, H. R. 13157, which provides: 


That it shall be a complete defense to any suit for infringement of 
a patent to prove that the complainant in such suit is using or con- 
trolling the said patent in violation of any law of the United States 
relating to unlawful restraints and monopolies or relating to combina- 
tions, contracts, agreements, understandings in restraint of trade, 
or in violation of the Clayton Act or the Federal Trade Commission act. 


This bill is designed to prevent abuses and lawless tactics 
which haye been disclosed at various hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
during the past eight years, and which said committee brought 
to the attention of the Congress in a House resolution and 
report thereon as early as February, 1923. I have repeatedly 
pointed out and condemned these abuses and evils, as have 
other Members of the House and the Senate. 

This bill is similar to one which Senator Dii1t introduced 
some time ago, and upon which the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce held comprehensive hearings, which re- 
vealed a startling, illegal, and oppressive abuse of patents by 
various monopolies, particularly by the Radio Trust. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has unanimously reported 
Senator D1iiw’s bill. 

As before explained, the suit recently commenced by the De- 
partment of Justice for the dissolution of the Radio Trust is 
largely upon an unlawful pooling of patents and the unlawful 
monopolization thereby of all branches of the radio industry. 

This bill is not revolutionary in character, but is designed 
to effectuate the antitrust statutes and to protect independent 
inventors and manufacturers against the lawless and terroristic 
tactics of powerful combinations. It makes no act unlawful, 


or 


| but simply tends to prevent the commission of acts already 


held that the rewards of the patent must be confined to the | 
specification of the patents. It is perfectly clear that when you 
combine as one single patent threat the many thousands of 


patent 
mous 
nitely 
owned. 


controlled by this combination, backed by their enor- 


greater than the same patent or patents individually 


In the Oil Cracking case, which is the most recent decision on 
questions involved here, the court said: 


Defendants contend that the grant of a patent is a grant of a monop- | 


resources, such a situation develops power which is infi- | 


oly; that while such a monopoly is a burden on commerce it is a lawful 
burden; that the owner of a patent may grant licenses thereunder, 
whether few or many, and the effect of each license agreement is to 
partially lift the lawful monopoly evidenced by the patent. In short, | 


it is argued, licenses promote instead of restrict competition and license 
agreements, no matter what their conditions may be, necessarily extend 
the freedom to manufacture and to sell the patented article. 
therefore contend their arguments are not within the condemnation of 
the antitrust law. 

ownership of a patent unquestionably 
monopolistic in character. Nevertheless, 


Sherman 
he 
right 


can Use 


carries with it certain 
the owner of a patent 


it as property, only subject to the Sherman antitrust law; that 


is to say, A. B, C, and D can not legally contract respecting their patents 
in violation of the teims of this law. 

To illustrate, A has a valid patent used by numerous licensees. 
B has a valid patent which other licensees use. Notwithstanding A 
and B each has a monopoly, there is competition. But it would be 
a plain violation of the antitrust act for A and B, thus having cer- 
tain monopolies which are in competition one with another, to com- 
bine to eliminate competition between their monopolies and impose or 


maintain burdens which exist, not by virtue of the monopolies, but 
by virtue of the agreements dealing with their monopolies as property. 
It in this respect that these various agreements step outside the 
limits of lawful monopolies which arise from the issuance of the pat- 
ents. The patent monopoly itself is 
must be 
any other property rights 
There substantial difference 


competing packing companies rv 


in respect thereto subject to the same antimonopely tests as 


is between 
specting 

tories wherein their products may 
holders of patent 
shall be charged to licensees. 


agreements entered into 
the prices at which or terrl- 
sold and an agreement between 
the rates of royalties that 


be 


monopolies which fix 
In fact, we may go further and say that pooling agreements between 
holders of patents whereby royalties are fixed and the division of pro- 


ceeds derived from royalties provided for are within the condemnation 


of the Sherman antitrust law. * * *® 
In so far as these agreements are license agreements, they are 
unobjectionabk To the extent that they go beyond license agree- 


ments, they are subject to the inhibitions of the Sherman Act. 


They | 


a property right, and agreements | 


by | 


made unlawful by our statutes. It merely provides that a 
patent owner who is violating the existing antitrust laws can 
not enforce its patents in the courts so long as it persists in 


such violation. It merely requires a patent owner to “come 
into court with clean hands.” That is no new principle of 
either law or morals. It is a rule of law that is recognized 


in every civilized country. 
themselves. 

This bill will stop patent racketeering. It will put an end 
to the so-called “patent trusts.” It will stop the pernicious 
and unlawful practice employed by some monopolies to cover 
their illegal operations under the pretense of patent ownership. 
It will not interfere with the legal monopoly possessed by 
the owner of a patent. This bill is not directed against and 
will not affect lawful cross licensing of patents, which is 
legitimately empleyed in some of the industries. This bill 
should bave the enthusiastic support of every Member of 
Congress who believes in the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
I shall ask for its immediate consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on Patents when Congress reconvenes in December 

The different documents which I have stated I would insert 
in the Recorp are as follows: 


It is older than the patent laws 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 25, 1921. 
JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, Esq. 
52 Williams Street, New York City. 

My Drak Mr. SHeFFIELD: I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
your letter of the 12th instant explaining certain agreements entered 
into between the Radio Corporation of America, the General Electric 
Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., the International 
Radio & Telegraph Co., and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Your attitude in thus placing the matter before me is much appre- 
ciated. I regret to have to inform you, though, that it would not be 
permissible for me to comply with your request. To do so would vio- 
late the long-standing rule of the department that the Attorney General 
will not express an opinion on legal subjects except to the President and 
the heads of executive departments. 

However, I see no impropriety in saying to you that if in the future 
complaint is made in reference to the agreements in question, or in 
regard to anything that may be done thereunder, the department will 
give due consideration to all that you have submitted, both orally and 
in writing. 

Indeed, I am prepared to go a step further and say that in the 
event any complaint should reach the department which it should con- 
sider required an investigation, no conclusion will be reached or action 
taken by the department under my administration without advising you 
and giving you full opportunity to present your views. .While I am the 
head of the department, if I can prevent it, no hasty action will be 
taken in cases of doubt and good faith, especially when, as in the 
present case, the facts are frankly presented to the department. As- 
suring you of my personal esteem. 

Yours very truly, 
H. M. Davucuerty, Attorney General. 
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COMPLAINT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


With respect to this complaint, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion made the following statement: 


FEDPRAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

Washington, January 28, 1924. | 

Monopoly in radio apparatus and communication, both domestic and | 

transoceanic, is charged in a complaint issued by the Federal Trade 

to-day. Efforts to perpetuate the present control beyond 
the life of the existing patents are likewise charged. 

Radio Corporation of America, General 

phone & Telegraph Co., 


Commission 


Electric Co., American Tele- | 
Electric Co. (Inc.)}, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., the International Radio Telegraph Co., 
United Fruit Co., and Wireless Specialty Apparatus Co., are named 
as respondents and are alleged to have violated the law against unfair 
competition in trade to the prejudice of the public. 

In the language of the complaint “the respondents have combined 
and conspired for the purpose and with the effect of restraining com 
petition and creating a monopoly in the manufacture, purchase, and 
sale in interstate commerce, of radio devices and apparatus, and other 
electrical devices and apparatus, and domestic 
radio communication and broadcasting.” 

To attain the control alleged, the complaint recites that 
the respondents acquired collectively patents covering all devices 
used in all of the art of radio, and pooled these rights to 
manufacture, and sell radio devices, and then allotted certain 
of the rights exclusively to certain respondents; (2) granted to the | 
Radio Corporation of America the exclusive right to sell the devices 
controlled and required the radio corporation to restrict its purchases 
to certain respondents; (3) restricted the competition of certain re- 
spondents in the fields occupied by other respondents; (4) attempted 
to restrict the of apparatus in the radio art manufactured 
sold patents controlled by the respondents acquired exist 
ing essential equipment transoceanic communication and refused 
to supply to others necessary equipment for such communication; and | 
also excluding others from the transoceanic field by preferential con- 
tracts. 


Western 


in and transoceanic 
present 
(1) 
branches 
use, 


use and 
under ; (5) 
for 


From the series of contracts referred to in the complaint it appears 
that the Radio Corporation of America has the right to use and sell 
under patents of the various respondents which relate to the radio art. 
It has also given to various respondents the right to manufacture 
under these patents. Thus there bas been combined in the hands of 
these corporations patents coverimg the vital improvements in the 
vacuum tube in long-distance communications and impor- 
tant patents or inventions in radio which supplement central 
device. Approximately 2,000 patents are involved. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission on the radio industry 
stated that the gross income of the Radio Corporation in 1922 was 
$14,830,856.76, and that its capital stock on December 31, 1922, was 
$33,440,033.56. The holdings of the several respondents in the Radio 
Corporation of America are given as follows: 


used other 


this 


620, 800 

1, 000, 000 
400, 000 | 
200, 000 | 


General Electric Co 4 Aditi ohinaitein 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co- 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co... 
United Fruit Co 


It is further stated that up until 1922 the Radio Corporation had an 
absolute monopoly in the manufacture of vacuum tubes and for the first 
nine months of 1923 sold 5,509,487 tubes. 
only other concern having the right to make and sell tubes sold 94,100 
tubes. 

In the communication field, while the Radio Corporation has some 
competition in the ship-to-shore communication, it has a practical | 
monopoly in transoceanic service. It controls all the high-power sta- 
tions in this country except those owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. Agreements of an exclusive character have been entered into 
with the following countries, or with other concerns in control of the 
situation in those countries, namely, Norway, Germany, France, Poland, 
Sweden, Netherlands, South America, Japan, and China. Arrangements 
have also been made with the land telegraph companies in this country 
whereby messages will be received at the offices of the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Cos. 

A summary of the contracts between the respondents as recited in 
the complaint is: First, the organization of the Radio Corporation of | 
America in 1919 under the supervision of the General Blectric Co., 
which company received large holdings in the stock of the Radio Cor- 
poration for capital supplied and for its service in connection with the | 
acquisition of the American Marconi Co. An agreement entered into 
between these companies granted to the Radio Corporation an exclusive 
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During the same period the | 





license to use and sell apparatus under patents of the General Electric 
Co. until 1945; and the Radio Corporation granted to the General 


> 
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Blectric Co. the exclusive right to sell through the Radio Corporation of 
America only, the corporation the 
Electric Co. all radio devices which the General Electric Co. could sup 
ply Subsequently this arrangement was extended to include the West 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., of the Radio 
Corporation being apportioned Electric Co. and 
the Westinghouse Co., 60 per 10 per 
cent to the Westinghouse Co 

Meanwhile, in July, 
can Telephone & 
licensing on radio 
The terms of this a 
Corporation of America the 
to the Westinghouse Co. 

The Radio Corporation in March, 
United Fruit Co., which 
stations in Central and South 
of the Radio Corporation 
subsidiary, the Wireless Sne 
arrangements made 
tion of 
and 


agreeing to purchase from General 


the business 
between 


cent to 


the 
the 


General 


General Electric and 


1eeo 


the 
Telegraph Co 


General 
made 
by 
reement Ww 
Western 


Flectrie Co 
an 


the 
for 


and Ameri 


arrangement 


and 


mutual 
for traffic 
the Radio 
thereafter 


patents owned each providing 


relations re extended to 


and Electric Co. and 
1921, 


operated a 


made an agreement with the 


number of 
America, by which licenses 
and of the United 
Apparatus Co., 
for the exchange of traf 
tive fields between 
Co Provisions of the ments between 
Radio Corporation of America, the General Electric Co., the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Western Electric Co. were aided 
to the United Fruit Co 


{i 


long-distance radio 
under radio 


patents Fruit Co 


its 
and 


aenuni 


and 


ialty hanged 


were ex 
facilities 
the R 


auree 


ana the 
their respe illo C 


United Fruit 


adopted orporation 
the the 


and exte 


Con. Res. 47, 70th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Concurrent resolution 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
States on March 3, 1923, unanimously passed a r 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and 
concerning attempts to monopolize the manufacture 
as well radio “aid the House 
the antitrust 
States have been or now are being violated by 


the Congress of the United 


requesting 
the 


solution 
to 
of 


of 


’ 


report facts 


radio apparatus 


as communication to 


in determining whether * * * 


sentatives 
the United 
any person, company, 
corporation subject to the jurisdiction of the United States,’ 

Whereas pursuant to said resolution, the Federal Commission 
did make such investigation and transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives a report of 347 pages embracing various agree 
ments made by and between the General Electri rele 
phone & Telegraph Co., Western Electric Co. (Ine.)}, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., International Radio Telegraph Co., United 
Fruit Co., Wireless Specialty Apparatus Co., and Radio Corporation ol 
America, contracting to pool the radio patents of these companies, allo 
eating to other their fields of manufacture, sale, and 
use of radio apparatus and facilities, and to restrain their use so as 
to give to this group what has been alleged to be a monopoly 
manufacture, and communications in the United States well 
tween the United States foreign countries; and reciting various 
acts and practices of said companies pursuant to said agreements; and 

Whereas said Federal Trade Commission, after submitting said report 
and upon its own motion, did, on January 28, 1024, 
complaint charging that said General Electric Co., 
& Telegraph Co., Western Electric Co. 
Manufacturing Co., International 


Rep! 
statutes ot 
or 
and 

Trade 


Co., American 


each respective 


of radio 


as as be 


and 


issue a formal 
American Telephone 
(Inec.), Westinghouse Electric & 
Radio Telegraph United Fruit 
Co., Wireless Specialty Apparatus Co.. and Corporation of 
America combined and conspired for the purpose with the 
effect of restraining competition and creating a monopoly in the manu 
facture, purchase, and sale in interstate commerce, of radio devices and 
apparatus, and other electrical devices and apparatus, and in domestic 
and transoceanic radio communications and broadcasting"; and 
Whereas said Federal Trade Commission, at great expense has spent 
five years in hearing evidence to support these charges and has accumu- 
lated 10,000 pages of sworn testimony and exhibits; 
Whereas said Federal Trade Commission, 
of the Supreme Court the United States that said commission has 
no Jurisdiction violations of the antitrust laws, and that the 
remedy for such violations must be administered by the courts in appro 
priate proceedings therein instituted, has dismissed said complaint ; and 
Whereas, if the charges contained in said complaint are true, it is 
the duty of the Department of Justice to prosecute such violators, and 
obtain from the United States injunctions other 
orders aS may be necessary to such alleged Radio Trust, and 
to obtain such other relief as may be proper to assure free competition 
in radio manufacture, and communications: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, requested to 
immediately transmit to the Attorney General of the United 
all such testimony, exhibits, and other information obtained by it in 
connection with its investigation of the complaint aforesaid and such 
other pertinent information 
subject ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Attorney of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, requested have immediate consideration given to the 
evidence so presented, and to have the Department of Justice take such 
action on the charges of violations of the antitrust laws of the United 
States as such evidence and information may warrant, and to report 


Co., 
Radio 


“ have and 


and 

following a recent decision 
of 
over 


to courts such 


dissolve 


or 


sale, 


States 


as it may have in connection with this 


General 


to 
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to Congress as soon as convenient his decision and action in the 


premises 
OrFrice OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., April 27, 1929. 

L. Dav 
ec of Re 
Mn. ¢ 
radio trade 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Your 
en received 
rhank 
attention 


presentatiwves 


»”> 


letter of the 22d instant relative to 
The department is now making an 
you fk ur offer of assistance, 
of the gentlemen who are at work 


DBA GRESSMAN 
has bk 
this 


calling 


the 


inguiry into matter 


to th 


r ye 
which I 
on the 


am 
matter 
Very truly yours, 

WittuaMm D. MITCHELL, 


Attorney General. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN],. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, if you ure interested in the cotton farmers, I believe you 
will be interested in some of the things I have to say. 

You will recall that some time ago I made the charge that 
there is a Cottonseed Trust in the South, and that as a result of 
this trust the farmers are being compelled to sell their cotton- 
seed at a price equal to ten to twenty dollars less per ton than 
the cottonseed are really worth. 


INVESTIGATION OF COTTONSEED TRUST 


‘The Senate passed a resolution asking the Federal Trade Com- 
inission to investigate these charges and other charges made by 
me against the combination. The Federal Trade Commission 
has appointed Mr. W. W. Shepherd, of South Carolina, as the 
exuminer to conduct this investigation, and has appointed Mr. 
Walter Wooten to prosecute the case for the commission. I 
want to say here and now that I am well pleased with the con- 
duct of the prosecution by Mr. Wooten. I am also well pleased 
with the manner of conducting the case by Mr. Shepherd. Star- 
tling disclosures are being made, disclosures that are alarming. 
I am very sorry the hearings are not printed, so that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress could examine them. Only three typewritten 
copies are made, and no copies of the exhibits are made. In 
order to examine the exhibits it is necessary for a Member to 
go to the Federal Trade Commission offices and remain there 
and read them. I have tried to do this, and I believe I have 
read all the testimony that has been introduced. The commis- 
sion has permitted me to use one copy of the testimony when 
it was at all convenient for the employees of the commission 
to release it. 

INDEPENDENTS VERSUS REFINERS 

This testimony is that there are two kinds of mills that are 
interested in crushing cottonseed, 

The first group is the independent oil mill that is owned by 
local people, usually, and is not engaged in the business of 
refining .the crude oil that it crushes from the cottonseed but 
sells the crude oil to refineries. 

The second group is the refinery group, owned by Procter & 
Gamble Co.,at Cincinnati, Southern Cotton Oil Co. at New 
Orleans, and Swift & Co., of Chicago, and a few other concerns. 
They own a large number of cottonseed-oil mills in the South, 
and they crush the seed for the oil—not to sell to some one else 
but for the purpose of using it in their own refineries. Each 
one of these refineries buys a great deal more oil than it pro- 
duces. 

So it is to their interest that cottonseed oil remain cheap. 
The cheaper cottonseed oil is the more profit they will make on 
the finished product. 

THREE COMPANIES PRACTICALLY CONTROL 


The testimony before the Federal Trade Commission discloses 
that the three concerns named above control about 70 per cent 
of the cottonseed oil in the South, and in controlling the price 
of cottonseed oil they make the price cheap, as low as coconut 
oil and in competition with coconut oil, and then make a large 
profit on the finished products. 

PROFITS OF REFINERIES INCREASE IN PROPORTION TO LOSSES OF OIL MILLS 


As evidence that what I am saying is true, you may take, for 
instance, the Procter & Gamble Co., of Cincinnati. It owns the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. which is a subsidiary of Procter & 
Gamble Co. The Proctor & Gamble Co. owns every dollar of 
the stock. The Buckeye Co. claims they are losing money 
every year, and, doubtless, if you were to examine their books, 
you would discover they are losing money according to their 
books; after making deductions they, ghould not make. A profit 
can be made when the books show a loss. If you examine the 
books of Procter & Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, you will discover 
that the common-stock holders, who have invested $25,000,000, 
ure making each year from $15,000,000 to $19,000,000 on that 
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investment. So although they are losing money on the cotton- 
seed oil mills, they are making enormous profits on the refining 
end of it. Profits amounting from 60 per cent to 80 per cent. 

The same illustration is true with reference to the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., which is owned by the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Co., of New Orleans, This company wants cheap cottonseed oil 
so it can make a large profit on the finished products, and it is 
doing it. It declared a 100 per cent stock dividend last year, 
and is making enormous profits for their common-stock holders 
on that stock. The same illustrations can be given for other 
refineries also engaged in seed crushing. 

BOTH GROUPS HAVE SAME LAWYER 


Both groups of mills belong to the same organization—The 
National Cottonseed Products Association. Mr. Christie Benet, 
of Columbia, 8S. C., is the attorney and chief executive officer 
of that organization. This organization is dominated and con- 
trolled by the Buckeye, Southern, and Swift Companies, and one 
or two other refining companies; the companies that are in- 
terested in cheap cottonseed oil. The independent oil mills 
should never have joined that organization. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., for the Buckeye, its subsidiary, pays more than 

50,000 a year dues to the association. The Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. pays more than $50,000 a year dues to the National 
Association. The association and State-cooperating associations 
doubtless collect several hundred thousand dollars in dues 
each year which is used to carry out agreements to fix the price 
of cottonseed at a low price and to fix the price of cottonseed 
oil at a low price and other unlawful agreements. 

The refiners group dominating the association have no trouble 
in getting their wishes carried out, 


INDEPENDENTS AND FARMERS HAVE MUTUAL 


JUNE 


INTERESTS 


My opinion is that the owners of ordinary independent mills 
would like to see the farmers get a good price for their cotton- 
seed. The independent group of mills advocated a high tariff 
on oils and fats that are imported into this country in compe- 
tition with cottonseed oil. The refiners group, headed by 
Procter & Gamble, opposed such a tariff because it would be 
calculated to increase the price of cottonseed oil. Representa- 
tives of independent mills appeared before committees of Con- 
gress advocating a high tariff on imported oils for the purpose 
of increasing the price of cottonseed oil, which would enable 
the farmers to get a higher price for seed. I want to commend 
the representatives of these independent mills for what appears 
to me to be a worthy motive on their part. The refiners group, 
however, had representatives to appear before congressional 
committees opposing any increase on oils and fats that are 
imported into this country in competition with cottonseed oil. 
The first group, the independents, have advocated a tariff on 
jute. The refiners group have opposed the tariff on jute. 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES 


The independent group does not want cottonseed oil discrimi- 
nated against in favor of coconut oil and other competing oils 
on transportation charges over railroads. The refiners group 
have doubtless been responsible for a gross discrimination in 
freight rates on cottonseed oil. 

Palm, palm kernel, and coconut oil, if imported into the United 
States, can be transported over the railroads from New Orleans, 
La., to Kansas City for $90 a carload, a distance of 878 miles, 
whereas the freight charges on a car of cottonseed oil from 
New Orleans, La., to Kansas City over the same railroad and 
for the same service are $136.50. The freight charges on cotton- 
seed oil from Mount Pleasant, Tex., to Kansas City, a distance of 
548.8 miles, are $160.50; the freight charges on a car of cotton- 
seed oil from Paris and Roxton, Tex., to Kansas City are the 
same as from Mount Pleasant. Here is an illustration of a foreign 
commodity that is being used in competition to cottonseed oil, 
that is being transported over our railroads a distance one-third 
greater than the distance from Mount Pleasant, Tex., to Kansas 
City, Mo., for a freight rate which is equal to $70.50 a carload 
less than what the domestic commodity is forced to pay. 

Importers of coconut oil can transport their commodity over 
American railroads from New Orleans, La., to Kansas City, a 
distance of 878 miles, for $90 a carload, whereas farmers at 
Dallas, Tex., are required to pay $160.50 freight charges on a 
ecarload of cottonseed oil from Dallas, Tex., to Kansas City, a 
distance of only 517 miles. 

The freight charges on a car of coconut oil from Houston or 
Galveston, Tex., to Cincinnati, Ohio, are $90 a car, the coconut 
oil being imported. The freight charges on a car of cottonseed 
oil, the same service being required from either of these points 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, are $184.50, an advantage coconut oil has 
over cottonseed oil of $94.50 a car. 

The freight charges on a car of coconut oil, an imported 
article, from Houston or Galveston to Chicago, are $96 a car. 
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The freight charges on cottonseed oil, a home-grown commodity, 
between the same points, are $187.50 a carload. 

The freight charges on coconut oil, an imported commodity, 
from either Houston or Galveston to Kansas City, are $90 a car- 
load; whereas the charge on cottonseed oil, a domestic prod- 
uct, for the same service between the same points, are $160.50. 

REFINERS RESPONSIBLE FOR DISCRIMINATORY RATES 

I believe these discriminatory rates have been granted by the 
railroads at the request of the refiners group which want cheap 
coconut oil and cheap cottonseed oil. 

BOUGHT FOR SOAP, MADE INTO LARD COMPOUNDS 

Procter & Gamble purchase cottonseed oil at a price that they 
can use it for making soap and then use the cottonseed oil to 
make lard compound. If they purchased the cottonseed oil at 
the price it would be necessary for them to pay for lar«d-com- 
pound product, the price would be much higher. 

The Tariff Commission in 1929 reported— 

Consumption by the lard industry, representing 80 per cent of the out- 
put of cottonseed oil, amounted to 709,000,000 pounds in 1921 and 641,- 
000,000 pounds in 1923. 

BUCKEYE CONTROLS THE MARK®ET 

The testimony introduced before Examiner W. W. Sheppard, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, investigating the Cottonseed 
Trust, discloses that Procter & Gamble Co., through its sub- 
sidiary the Buckeye Oil Co., controls a sufficient amount of the 
cottonseed and cottonseed oil that all other oil mills and refin- 
eries are compelled to follow what they do; that they must 
either do the same thing or some competing thing to offset what 
the Buckeye Oil Co. does. 

FOREIGNERS’ ADVANTAGE OVER AMERICANS 

Foreign oils that are used in competition with cottonseed oil 
can be transported thousands of miles from across the seas and 
thousands of miles over the American railroads to interior 
points in the United States for transportation charges very little, 
if any, higher than the charges cotton growers of the South are 
required to pay for transporting their product over American 
railroads a few hundred miles to the same points. 

HOW A FREIGHT RATER IS MADE 

Suppose Procter & Gamble want a special import rate on coco- 
nut oil from San Francisco to Kansas City, a distance of 2,000 
miles. The present freight rate is 75 cents a hundred pounds 
between those two points. Procter & Gamble may ask the rail- 
roads to grant a rate of 55 cents a hundred pounds, which was 
done about February 1 of this year. The railroads would not 
like to refuse Procter & Gamble this special rate of 55 cents on 
coconut oil, because Procter & Gamble is one of the largest ship- 
pers in America. Therefore, the railroad company can give 
notice that the rate is going to be put into effect at the expira- 
tion of 30 days. If no one objects and gives a good reason why 
the rate should not be effected, the rate will automatically be- 
come effective at the expiration of 30 days. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has nothing to do with it unless an ob- 
jection is raised. 

About February 1 of this year the railroads gave notice that 
after March 1, 1930, the rate on coconut oil from San Francisco 
to Kansas City would be 55 cents a hundred pounds. I im- 
mediately objected to the rate, filed a protest with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the rate was suspended until hear- 
ings could be held. If that rate had become effective, it would 
have been only 14% cents a hundred pounds higher than the rate 
from Dallas to Kansas City, a distance of 500 miles. In other 
words, the railroads, for the manufacturers of soap, lard com- 
pound, and oleomargarine, were attempting to render four times 
the service for coconut oil for the same price that would be 
charged for cottonseed oil. 

These discriminatory rates exist all over the United States. 
They are favorable to the refiners group and are derogatory to 
the interest of the independent group and the farmers. 


NO MAN CAN SERVE TWO MASTERS 


No man can serve two masters. The chief executive officer 
of the National Cottonseed Products Association must either 
serve the independent group or the refiners group. He is respon- 
sible to the refiners group for his employment. Practically all 
the funds for the organization expenses are collected from the 
refiners group. Therefore, the organization serves that group 
and it is conducted in a way that is detrimental to the independ- 
ent oil mills and the farmers, but beneficial to the refiners group 
of mills, 


REFINERIES SHOULD NOT BEB ALLOWED TO OWN OIL MILLS 


I believe that the representatives in the legislatures of the 
cotton-growing States should seriously consider making it un- 
lawful for any refinery that is engaged in using cottonseed oil 
to make finished products, to own any right, title, or interest in 


| 
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an oil mill. The refiners group are endeavoring to get complete 
ownership as well as control of the cottonseed oi! mills in the 
South. When that is done not only will the farmers get a very 
low price for their seed but they will pay an excessive price for 
their cottonseed meal and hulls. 

PROFITS OF PROCTER & GAMBLE 


In the magazine Time, June 16, 1930, under the title “ Business 
and Finance,” there was an article about the Procter & Gamble 
Co. Unquestionably the information contained in this article 
was furnished by representatives of that company. I quote the 
following extract: 

Earnings of the Procter & Gamble Co. for 


1929, $19,148,943. 


Another extract, as follows: 


Procter & Gamble is one of the largest producers of cottonseed oil in 
the United States; buys and produces 50 per cent of the total United 
States edible-fat production ; uses 90 per cent of all whale oil imported 
into the United States. 


From a statement which was given out by Procter & Gamble 
Co. during the month of October, 1928, I quote the following: 

Net profit for the year ending June $15,579,335, in 
contrast with $15,004,975 shown in last year’s annual statement. Net 
income last year was equivalent to $11.99 on 1,250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of $20 par value, against $11.38 the previous year. 


30, 1928, was 


It is interesting to note that during the year 1929, when oil 
mills claimed they were not making much money, the Procter & 
Gamble Co., the owner of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., earned 
$16 on every $20 share of common stock. The company bought 
its crude cottonseed oil from its subsidiary and other companies 
at a low price and made a large profit on the finished products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [|Mr. PATTERSON }. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to call attention at this time to the legislative 
situation in which we find ourselves, speaking from the view- 
point of an ordinary Member. Probably we never will come to 
the time of adjournment or to a time when there is much talk 
about adjourning, when we find on the calendar more important 
legisiation in which the different Members of the House and the 
country are interested. And, speaking not as a partisan but 
as a Member, I think that we have failed to pass much bene- 
ficial legislation which this distressed country has a right te 
expect us to enact into law. 

I sincerely hope, in view of these circumstances, that the 
leaders of the House will not undertake to adjourn this Con- 
gress until several of these important legislative matters are 
enacted into law. I am glad to know that Members on the 
Republican side of the House entertain the same idea as was 
expressed this afternoon by the gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. 
Dentison.] One of these important legislative measures in 
which I am interested in is the Couzens resolution. I hope we 
can see that become a law before this Congress adjourns. I 
think it is important to the country at this time. I am also 
interested in seeing the employment bills pass and become law. 
This Congress should do something to help this situation. 
Then, of course, we are interested in the veterans’ relief bill 
for this is vital to our disabled for whom it is intended, and 
finally I am very much interested in one piece of legislation 
which has already passed both the House and Senate. We 
find ourselves to-day it seems to me in a very embarrassing 
situation—certainly in a situation that is not good for this 
legislation. I refer to the governmental project of Muscle 
Shoals. I am one of the members who is seriously disturbed 
over finding ourselves in the situation we are in regarding 
Muscle Shoals. I don’t speak as a partisan, because I think it 
is a matter in which both sides are interested. I appeal to the 
leaders of this House and the leaders of the administration 
that they help work out a compromise and get the matter 
settled at Muscle Shoals, which will insure the protection of 
the people in regard to power and will insure the manufacture 
of fertilizers as has been determined in the original purpose 
for the construction of Muscle Shoals. You may talk of farm 
relief, but the manufacture of fertilizer here for the farmer 
will mean real relief. 

I am informed that the Senate is willing to compromise on 
this measure and let us bave ali of the fertilizer that we are 
looking for providing we will promise to let the Government con- 
trol the power, and we can use every kilowatt of it for the 
manufacture of fertilizer if it is necessary. 

I sincerely hope that there may be a compromise, and I feel 
that it is unfortunate that the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Reece] should take the position that he is credited with taking. 
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I appeal to the leaders of the House that they bring about a 
compromise of the situation and that they give us what we are 
entitled to at Muscle Shoals. This is a great question and one 
the administration must face. We now stand on the threshold 
of accomplishment on the one hand and failure on the other. 
Which will be taken? May God help us to take the road to 
accomplishment in the interest of our people of all America. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote against any resolution of 
adjournment until we have enacted these measures into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama |Mr. OLrver}. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I was very much 
luterested in the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee 


{Mr. Davis], and I regret exceedingly that further time could not 
have been granted him. May I the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether he has heard any explanation offered why the 
two companies he mentioned were not made defendants to the 
suit? 

Mr. DAVIS. No; I have not. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In your study of this question, is 
it your thought that further enabling legislation might be help 
ful in the prosecution of a suit like this? 

Mr. DAVIS. Just what does the gentleman have in mind? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This, that under existing laws 
some important suits have been brought which resulted in un- 
satisfactory decisions. Recognizing that this House is opposed 
to permitting radio interests to form a trust, it oecurred to me 
that we should remove all possible doubt of it by passing en- 
abling legislation which would carry out the evident intent and 
purpose of Congress, which the gentleman from Tennessee has 
so well voiced. 

Mr. DAVIS. There are in the radio law of 1927 several pro- 
visions intended to effect that end, most of which I think I had 
the honor to draw, and I have from time to time offered several 
other provisions which the House and the Senate did not see 


ask 


proper to accept. I think very salutary legislation could be 
enacted along that line. 
Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 


tleman from California {Mr. Crar}. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of the House, 
the constituency which I represent is vitally interested in that 
item of the bill which is now under consideration, which appro- 
priates ten million and more dollars for the commencement of 
actual work on the construction of the Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River. In fact, all of the great southwest section of 
the United States is greatly concerned that this item of the 
second deficiency appropriation bill shall not be disturbed. 

I have listened to the debate this afternoon. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Dovetas] questions the engineering feasi- 
bility of the project. He throws suspicion on the validity of 
the contracts entered into by the Secretary of the Interior to 
power and water which will pay for the entire cost of con- 
struction, the carrying charges, and interest, repay the Govern- 
nient in less than 50 years, and in the meantime pay great 
fortunes every year to the States of Arizona and Nevada. He 
sure that the Government, and particularly the State of 
California, are going to despoil the weak State of Arizona and 
rob it of its birthright. Woe, woe, woe. 

I can assure you, my colleagues, that there is nothing that 
this Congress could do in regard to the Colorado River that 
would meet with the approval of the gentleman from Arizona, 
These matters were fully considered and argued at great length, 
when the bill authorizing the appropriation of hundreds of 
millions for the construction of the Boulder Dam and the all- 
\merican canal was before the House. These questions were 
decided at that time, so far as the Congress can decide them, 
and they were all decided and rightly decided against the con- 
tentions of the gentleman from Arizona. All there is before 
the House at this time in relation to this matter is the mere 
detail of carrying out the first step in the decision which was 
made by this Congress when the Boulder Dam bill was enacted 
into law. This Congress must keep the faith with the people 
of the Southwest and with the people of the Nation, for it is 
true that the people of the Nation are interested in this matter 
and have issued their fiat that the dam shall be built. Nothing 
can be gained by delay. 

Hard times are more or less nation-wide at this time. The 
President and the Congress have said that public improvements 
should go ahead, I am not speaking solely for Boulder Dam 
in this respect. Public improvements should go ahead all over 
country. In carrying on this program, millions will find 
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work that otherwise would not, and because the Government is 
going ahead with its development projects confidence will be 
inspired in private institution and in municipality and in count; 
and State for like activities. The result will be that inevitably 
better times wiil follow, and every man and every woman who is 
out of work and who wants a job will have one. This work 
should proceed at once. 

Of course, this item in the bill for the Boulder Dam is going 
to carry, and carry by a large majority. I do not think there 
can be any question of that. I am not fearful of the result. 
I am not pleading for votes. I expect the Members of Congress 
to do their duty. I know that you are favorable to this project 
by a large majority. I believe that a motion to strike out this 
appropriation will be lost by more than 2 to 1. But I feel it 
is my duty to let you know that the great city of Los Angeles and 
all of the people of southern California are trusting in the good 
word of Congress that the work on the dam will proceed as soon 
as the Secretary of the Interior has entered into valid contracts 
for the sale of power and water that will repay to the Govern- 
ment all of the money which it shall advance toward this 
enterprise. 

I have heard it argued that the people of Los Angeles are not 
interested in this project. My friends, the very existence of 
the city of Los Angeles depends upon the success of this enter- 
prise. Southern California is naturally a semiarid, almost semi- 
desert area. We have no running waters, no rivers with 
water in them the year around, no lakes—unless you call the 
artificially constructed reservoirs lakes. Southern California is 
the modern Garden of Eden. But her green lawns, her waving 
fields, her spreading trees, and orchards are made possible 
through water which is made available for irrigation by the 
ingenuity of man. Water is life in the great Southwest. If 
water is not available, our farms, our villages, and our cities 
would shrivel up and perish, 

Southern California is growing in population at a great rate. 
We have already ulmost reached the limit of the waters which 
are available for our use, The time has now come when we 
must have water from the Colorado River. The question is 
whether we can hold out until those waters are provided. 
Your yote on this appropriation will largely determine that 
question. 

Domestic use is the highest purpose to which water can be 
applied. The city of Los Angeles and the other 12 cities of the 
metropolitan water district of California want this water for 
no other purpose than domestic use. We are asking for water 
to drink, water to use in our kitchens, water to give to our 
children in the years to come. 

I think I can safely say that 98 per cent of the people of Los 
Angeles are in favor of the Boulder Dam and are eagerly 
expecting the Congress to go ahead with the completion of the 
project. 

It would serve no useful purpose for me to discuss the valid- 
ity of these contracts which my friend from Arizona derides. 
The Attorney General of the United States has given his written 
opinion that they are valid and will protect the Government of 
the United States in the return of whatever moneys it expends 
in the construction of Boulder Dam. What better evidence of 
their validity does the Congress want than this? The Secretary 
of the Interior appeared before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and urged that the appropriation be made, and stated that 
the legal aides in his department had passed on the validity of 
these contracts. He also stated to the committee that he had 
called in the best outside legal advice that he could obtain to 
pass on the validity of these contracts, and that from the opin- 
ions of the attorneys in his department and the opinion of the 
outside attorneys whose assistance he had obtained he was fully 
satisfied that the contracts were good, binding, and valid con- 
tracts, and were full protection to the Government. 

I understand, of course, that no vote will be taken on this bill 
to-night. I thought, however, that we should not adjourn for 
the day without a statement from the representative of the city 
of Los Angeles reaffirming what you already know, that this 
project, the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, is vital to the 
welfare, the growth, the happiness, and the prosperity of our 
fair city, aye, to its very life. 

To-morrow, when the vote is taken, we confidently expect that 
you, my colleagues, the Representatives of the American people, 
will stand true to what you have already done, true to convic- 
tion and right, and will appropriate for the commencement of 
this enterprise the amount which the Secretary of the Interior 
has stated is necessary for that purpose. In advance, I extend 
to you the heartfelt thanks of a grateful and deserving people. 
[Applause.]} 
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The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
the Clerk will read the first paragraph of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal! 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1930, and June 50, 1931, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply de 

ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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further general debate, | 
| 


| 


1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for | 


the fiscal years ending June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, namely : 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ity for this sitting in committee is exhausted, and the committee 
automatically rises. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cuinpstom, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12902) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 


Under the order of the House the author- | 


mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, | 


and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that that 
committee had come to no resolution thereon, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Crarke of New York (at the request of Mr. VesTa.) 

was granted leave of absence, indefinitely on account of illness. 
FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 4017) 
entitled “An act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining 
to certain War Department contracts by repealing the expira- 
tion date of that act.” 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and under the rule 
referred as follows: 

S. 2801. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of taxation in relation to 
agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3206. An act for the relief of Rehecca Green; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


8S. 4554. An act to amend the red light law of the District of | 


Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution creating a commission to make 


a study with respect to the adequacy of the supply of unskilled | 


agricultural labor; the Committee 


Naturalization. 


to on Immigration and 


S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to provide for the erection of a | lulu, Territory of Hawaii; 


monument to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Mnrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, 


Md. ; 

H. R. 598. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John R. Bailey; 

H. R. 1029. An act for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee 
of Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 
& Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation ; 

H. R. 1306. An act for the relief of Charles W. Byers; 

H. R. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes; 

H. R. 1481. An act for the relief of James C, Fritzen ; 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, United 
States Army, retired; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto; 

H. R. 7205. An act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; 

H. R. 7822. An act amending section 2 and repealing section 
8 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 
301), entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and 
compensation,” and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7924. An act for the erection of tablets or markers and 
the commemoration of Camp Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, 
Lincoln County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 8127. An act for the relief of J. W. Nelson; 
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H. R. S836. An of 
and Commerce ; 

H. R. 8881. An act to carry out the recommendation of 
President in connection with the lete-claims agreement entered 
into pursuant to the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 

H. R. 8958. An for the relief of 
Alaska Railroad; 

H. R. 10416. An act to provide better facilities for the enforce- 
ment of the customs and immigration 

H. R. 10668. An act to authorize issuance 
repatriation to certain veterans of the World War: 

H. R. 11432. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro 
vide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 
4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land: 

H. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commen 
completing the construction of a bridge across the 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio: 

H. R. 11784. An act to provide for the addition 
lands to the Rocky Mountain National Park, in 
Colorado; 

H. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge across the 
River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 11934. An act authorizing the Monongahela 
its successors and assigns, to construct 
a bridge across the Monongahela 
Star City, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabin at or 
near Port Arthur, Tex.; 

H. R. 11974. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Beaufort County Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Lumber River at or near Fair 
Bluff, Columbus County, N. C.; 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain 
retired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service ; 

H. J. Res. 280. A joint resolution to authorize participation 
by the United States in the Interparliamentary Union; 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to permit the Pennsylvania 
Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the District of 
Columbia ; and 

H. J. Res. 358. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
and report, by a committee to be appointed by the President, 


act for the relief of French Co Marine 


act certain employees of the 


laws: 


of certificates of 


ng and 
Mahoning 


of 
the 


certain 
State of 


Arkiansas 
Bridge Co., 


maintain, and operate 
River at or near the town of 


| with reference to the representation at and participation in the 


| Chicago 


World’s Fair Centennial Celebration, known as the 


| Century of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Government 





| arkana 
a former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, Beltsville, | 


of the United States and its various departments and activities. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 
S. 2414. An act authorising the Government of the United 
States to participate in the International Hygiene Exhibition 
at Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to Octeber 1, 1930, 


| inclusive ; 


S. 2834. An uct to establish a hydrographic office at Hono- 

S. 3258. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes ; 


S$. 3341. An act providing for the acquirement of additional 


| jands for the naval air station at Seattle, Wash.; 


S. 3619. An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commission; 
8.4518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Tex- 
& Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State of 
Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry; 

S. 4606. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and 
Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga.:; and 

S. 4722. An act creating the Great Lakes Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its successors to construct 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre 
sent to the President for his approval bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a 
former employee of the Government dairy farm, Beltsville, Md. ; 

H. R. 593. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John R. 

H. R. 1306. An act for the relief of Charles W. Byers; 

H. R. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes; 


suiley ; 
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Jacob 


CONGRESSIONAL 


R. 1029. An act for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee 


of Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 
& Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation ; 


H. R. 1481. An act for the relief of James ©, Fritzen; 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto; 

H. R. 7205. An act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; 

H. R. 7822. An act amending section 2 and repealing section 
3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat., p. 964, ch. 
301), entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and 


compensation, and for other purposes” 
H. R. 7924. An act for the erection of 


tablets or markers and 
the commemoration of Camp 


slount and the Old Stone Bridge, 


Lincoln County, Tenn. ; 

H. Rk. 8127. An act for the relief of J. W. Nelson; 

H. RK. 8836. An act for the relief of French Co. of Marine 
& Commerce; 

H. R. 8881. An act to carry out the recommendation of the | 
President in counection with the late-claims agreement entered 
into pursuant to the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 

H. R. S958. An act for the relief of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad; 

H. R. 10668. An act to authorize issuance of certificates of 
repatriation to certain veterans of the World War; 

Hl. R. 10416, An act to provide better facilities for the enforce- 
ment of the customs and immigration laws; 

H. R.11974. An act granting the consent 


of Congress to the 
, maintain, and operate 
across the Lumber River at or near Fair Bluff, 


Beaufort Connty Lumber Co. to construct 
a railroad bridge 





| States and the State of Utah; without amendment 


RECORD—HOUSE 








JUNE 19 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A supplemental report on the disposition of 
useless papers in the Interior Department (Rept. No. 1380, pt. 
2). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3059. An 
act to provide for the advance planning and regulated construc- 
tion of certain public works, for the stabilization of industry, 
and for the prevention of unemployment during periods of busi- 
ness depression; with amendment (Rept. No. 1971). Referred 


to the Committee of the Whole House on the of the 
Union. 





state 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. H. R. 11193. A bill authorizing the Florence Bridge 
Co,, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Missouri River at Florence, Nebr. ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1976). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 12844. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana, the counties of Roosevelt, Richland, and Me- 
Cone, or any of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Pop- 
lar, Mont.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1977). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 
Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 12920. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana and the counties of Roosevelt and Richland, 


or any of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a free high 


| way bridge across the Missouri River at or near Culbertson, 


Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1978). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce. H. R. 12998. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Illineis to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on One 
hundred and fifty-ninth Street in Cook County, State of Llinois: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1979). Referred to the 
Calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 1190. A 
bill to regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1980). Referred to 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 12697. 
A bill to authorize an exchange of lands between the United 


(Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 


House 


the Committee of 


1981). 


| state of the Union. 


Columbus Count mw. ©.: 

If. R. 11452. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 
$, 1029. relatir to the condemnation of land; 

Hi. R. 11700. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mahoning 
Kiver at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, Ohio; 

H.R. 11784. An act to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Rocky Mountain National Perk, in the State of Colorado; 

Hi. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the town of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; 

Hi. R. 11934. An act authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co., | 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the town of 
Star City. W. Va.; 

Ii. R. 11966. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at | 
or near Vort Arthur, Tex. ; 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain 
retired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the L ghthouse Service; 


H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamentary Union; 

Ht. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to permit the Pennsylvania 
Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the District | 
of Columbia: and 


H. J 


and report 


Res. 353. Joint resolution providing for an investigation 
by a committee to be appointed by the President, with 
reference to the representation at and participation in the Chi- 
engo World's Fair Centennial Celebration, known as the Century 
of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Government of the 
United States and its various departments and activities. 


ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. WASON 
adjourn. 
The motion 
minutes p 
until 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


was agreed to: accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 7 
m.) the House adjourned, under the previous order, 
to-morrow, Friday, June 20, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, June 20, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 


(10.30 a 


AFFAIRS 
m.) 
For the modification of battleships (H. R. 12964 and 12965). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter fronr the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, transmitting supplemental 
report relative to the claim of Mrs. Amy Harding for personal 
injury damages, was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ierred to the Committee on Claims. 


enh. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1768, 
A bill for the relief of Mary S. Neel; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1972). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10614. A bill for 
the relief of Georgia A. Muirhead; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1973). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12289. A bill for 
the relief of Capt. Christian Damson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1974). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12967. A bill granting certain land to the city 
of Dunkirk, Chautauqua County, N. Y., for street purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1975). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2796. 
A bill for the relief of Capt. Walter S. Bramble: without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1982). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana : Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 10986. A bill to ineorporate the National Society, Army 
of the Philippines, as a body corporate and politic of the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1983). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 13052) to amend section 
7 of the act entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate 
with any other State or States or with the United States for 


1930 


the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to | 
appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the pur- 
pose of conserving the navigability of navigable waters,” ap- | 
proved March 1, 1911, as amended; to the Committee on | 
Agriculture. 

tiv Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 13053) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to accept donations to or in behalf of 
institutions conducted for the benefit of Indians; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 13054) to provide equal appor- 
tionment among the several States, Territories, and District of } 
Columbia by the United States Civil Service Commission, ex- 
tending the apportionment to all departments in the District of | 
Columbia and to all States or Territories; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

Ky Mr. SABBATH: Resolution (H. Res, 261) to appoint a 
select committee to investigate short selling of stocks on stock 
exchanges; to the Committee on Rules 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res, 262) to 
investigate the tariff bill of 1980; to the Committee on Ways | 
and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: 
XII of the House 
Rules. 


Resolution 
of 


(H. Res. 


Representatives ; 


265) 


to the 


to amend Rule 
Committee on 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 


2 
» 


to effect passage of legislation placing the financial cooperation 
of the United States Public Health Service that all States may 
receive more adequate protection of the urban and rural popula- 
tion throughout the Nation; to the Committee 

and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ASWELL: Memorializing the Congress to effect pas- 
of legislation placing the financial cooperation of the 


on 


sage 


United States Public Health Service that all States may receive | 


more adequate protection ot 
throughout the Nation; to 
Foreign Commerce. 


the urban and rural population 
the Committee on Interstate 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 


Under 
wert 


iy Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 13055) granting a pension to | 


Osear Cochran: to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 13056) granting a pension to | 


Patrick Kilmartin; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 13057) granting an increase of | 


pension to Sarah E. Erisman; 


Pensions 
By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 13058) granting a pension 
to Charlotte A. Mercer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to the Committee on Invalid 


ty Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 13059) granting an increase of | 


pension M. Gibson; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 13060) granting an increase 
of pension to Lyddy J. Willis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13061) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah A. Bickford; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 13062) granting a pension to 
Ella lL. Dewire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (HL. R. 13063) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Purnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13064) for the relief of Wade Dean; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13065) granting a pension to James 8. 
Casteel ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 13066) granting an increase of 
pension to Willimina Rabuck; to the Committee Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 13067) for the relief of 
George W. McDonald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13068) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ellen P. Wilkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 13069) granting an 
increase of pension to Frances M, Martin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 13070) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to Emery to the Committee on 


on 
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| Invalid Pensions, 


| Pensions. 


| Grasse Chapter, National Society 
: . | 
By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Memorializing the Congress | 


Interstate | 7 _SWANSO f the K , 
Elliott, Lowa, favoring Federal supervision of motion pictures 


and | 


Invalid | 
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R. 13071) 


Committee 


sy Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: 
ing a pension to Maryland Adams; 
sions 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill 
of pension to Margaret 


A bill (Hl 


to the 


grant 
Pen 


on 


13072) granting an increase 


(H. R. 
Viola Jackson: to the Committee on 


By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. 
crease of pension to Ellen Nix; to 


R 


the 


18073) granting 
Committee 


an in 
Invalid 


on 


By Mr. WURZBACH: 
crease of pension to 
Pensions. 


» 


(H. R 
Burr ; 


\ bill 
Truman 


L3074 


to the 


rr tine 
Srunting 


an 
Committee 


in 
on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7604, Petition against the official judicial conduct of Judge 
Bascom S. Denver, United States judge for the middle district 
of Georgia, fifth judicial district; to the the 
Judiciary, 

TO, By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Montgomery County 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Montgomery 


Committee on 


| City, Mo., indorsing establishment of a national park on the 
| site of Fort Boonesborough, Ky. 
| lie Lands. 


; to the Committee on the Pub- 


7606. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution by 
Daughters of the 
Revolution, at Yorktown, Va., urging the passage 
Joint Resolution 347, to provide for the erection of 
memorial to the memory of Comte de Grasse 
on the Library. 


7607. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of the Research Club, of 


the Comte de 
American 
of House 
a suitable 
: to the Committee 


in interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7608. By Mr. YATES: Petition of H. E. Edwards, commander 
Bell Post, American Legion, Chicago, IL, urging Congress to 
pass legislation for the benefit of World War soldiers; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 

7609. Also, petition of Elizabeth Hodge, secretary 
Employees’ Union, Chicago, Ill., urging the passage of 
bill 471; to the Committee on the Civil Service 

7610, Also, petition of M. J. Ballester, recording 
Unity Lodge 4807, Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
| the immediate passage of the Couzens resolution 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
| 7611. Also, petition of Carl Anderlin, secretary Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., and 
six of its locals in Chicago, Ill, urging the immediate passage 
of House bill 471; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7612. Also, petition of Robert Odenbach, recording secretary 
| Federal Labor Union No. 15441, 2800 South California Avenue, 
requesting the consideration and passage of the Saturday half- 
| holiday bill; to the Committee on the Civil Service 
7613. Also, petition of R. A. Omohundro, commander Clay 
| Post, No. 14, American Legion, Flora, lll., urging the passage 
of the Johnson bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans 

Legislation. 

7614. Also, petition of James Kons, 5407 West Twenty-second 
Place, Cicero, LL, secretary Public Schools Janitors’ Local No. 
| 11, urging the passage of House bill 
the Civil Service. 

7615. Also, petition of R. 
Broker Division Commercial 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
half-holiday bill; to the 
Post Roads. 

7616. Also, petition of Edward Batz, secretary International 
Wood Carvers’ Association, 5637 School Street, Chicago, Th., 
urging the immediate passage of House bill 471; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 


Legislation. 
Federal 
House 


secretary 
lil., urging 
; to the Com- 


471; to the Committee on 


H. McDaniel. 
Telegraphers’ 
Iil., urging 
Committee on 


president 
Union, 
the 

the 


Western 
209 West 
passage of the 
Post Office and 


SENATE 


Fray, June 20, 1930 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 18, 1930) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian on the expiration of 
the recess 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio with- 


hold the suggestion of the absence of a quorum for just a few 
moments? 
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Mr 
ington. 


FESS. Very well; I yield to the Senator from Wash- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 
JONES Mr. President, I desire to 
but I want to take two or three 


introduce a 


or 


joint 
four minutes 


lution 


I do 


res 


the annual cr 
appropriation bill 


we have 


mtroversy over the District 
This has occurred 

It is very desirable that we should get the 

as to avoid such a controversy. It is in- 
> and it is very vexatious to Congress. It has 
sion should be 
mmend to Congress 
the District that 
National Government. 
it, judging from the past, that is a useless pro- 
years we had such a commission. That 
the situation very carefully, went into it 
thoroughly, and recommended to Congress a plan, which 
adopted by Cong! think about the next year, or at 
least the second year afterwards, it 
We could expect tt result 

It does seem to’ me, how 
tial that « be done 
future. The prime factor, it seems to me, 
is just to be contributed by the National Ge 
just to be contributed by the District government should be upon 
the basis of the values of the property of the National Government 

nd that owned by private parties in the District. If we could 
get the howing substantially the value of the Government 
property the District and at what should be valued, and 
then get value of the private ship in the District, it 
would form a pretty good basis, I believe, upon which we could 
determine what would be just and fair as between the National 
Government and the District. 

Of course, there are some other questions aside from that, 
but they are which be settled upon 
rather than upon the facts 
gather the fact: 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES I yield, 

Mr. GLASS. I wish 
sure he realizes anyhow 
Capital and we can not 
a busir basis 

Mr. JONES 

Mr. GLASS. All improvements made in Washington are 
made on a permanent and monumelital basis such as would not 
obtain in any other city in the United States. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. Pride in the Nation’s Capital and the fact that 
what I have just said must be so should enter largely into the 
determination of the question. 

Mr. JONES. I agree absolutely with the Senator. 
make it that I am not proposing something that 
solution the matter; but I do think that one 
factors in determining how the matter should be treated 
value of the respective properties. That one thing 
which I desire to seek and obtain information 
Congress, and not a commission which would determine the rate 
of contribution. 
in determining the question will have the facts in order to give 
to them the weight that they ought to be given. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator will permit me, 
discussing the question, I would like to say this 
The question involved now is something more 
agreement between the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. JONES. I want to make my position clear. I am not 
proposing the joint resolution as affecting the present situation 
at all. 

Mr. GLASS. 
of the fact that the Senator is discussing the problem to say a 
word further to the Senate. 

Matters have reached such a point that unless the Senate of 
the United States wants absolutely to abase itself and to supinely 
that it is not a part of the legislative branch of the 
Government of the United States, it must 
its right to legislate. I want to cite this incident to the Senate. 

On day before yesterday there came into my 
about to leave, a committee representing the policemen’s and 
firemen’s organizations of the District of Columbia. They said 
to me that if they would be permitted to carry from me to a 
Member of another branch of the Congress an assurance that the 


quarters that a com 

tuation a re 
of the 
District 


part 


the Dy 


expenses of 
] the 
Lew avo 
ninission studied 
ery 
ess I 
from ar 


other commission. 


in to help avoid these controversies in the 


in determining what 


facts 
inl 
the 


it 


owne 


questions 


can 


Senator yield? 


the 
that 


to suggest 
and that 
determine 


what I 
the 


Senator 
this 


to am 


is is 
ex 


That is true. 


I tried to 
clear 
sole 
prime 
the 
about 


ol 


is is 


while we are 
much more: 
than a mere 


confess 


principle | 
What I propose is a commission to 


Nation’s | 
the matter exclusively upon | 


is the | 
of the | 


for the | 


My desire is to get the facts so that Congress | 


I understand that, but I want to take advantage | 


assert its dignity and | 


office, as I was |} 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


during | 


was absolutely abandoned. | 


ever, that there is something substan- | 


20 


conferees on the part of the Senate on a pending bill would agree 
to the demands of this Member of the House, he would permit 
the House to send the bill to conference. In ali my legislative 
experience I have never known of such a piece of effrontery. 
The message that I did send to that Member of the other branch 
would not be printed in the Recorp if I were to tell the Senate 
what it was. That is the situation exactly with respect to the 
disagreement between the two Houses, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the senior Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia first that I did not intend to bring up the present con- 
troversy at this time. All I have in mind looks to the future. 
I regret, of course, the situation that confronts us now. I am 
very hopeful that we shall get it satisfactorily adjusted. With 
that statement I yield to the senior Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator, who has the floor, is the chair- 
man of the great Appropriations Committee of the Senate. I 
understand that under the new Budget system which appertains 
to our financial affairs as related to both the House and the 
Senate, it is the duty of his committee and of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to make appropriations in pursuance 
to the law. We have no right to change the law. We can not 
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| make an appropriation for the Navy Department unless it is 


vernment and what is | 








| be obeyed? 


authorized by the Budget and is given the approval of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The Congress has enacted a law fixing 
the basis of apportionment of the contribution between the Dis- 
trict and the Federal Government, as I understand it. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a basis fixed by law, fixed by the will 
of Congress, fixed as the basis upon which the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee shall operate under the rules of the 
Senate and the House. Is not that true? 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, it would seem that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations seeks to abrogate the law of Congress 
in making an appropriation for the District of Columbia. It 


| seemingly claims to be a legislative committee and not an ap- 
Does the Senator from Wash- | 


propriations committee. The law provides that after we fix the 


| amount to be appropriated for the District, the amount shall 
| be apportioned 40 and 60. 


That is the law; that is the basis 
fixed by statute. Under that law we ascertain the amount 
needed to run the District government for the next fiscal year. 

When the time comes to fix the pro rata part of the District 
and the pro rata part of the Federal Government, the House 


| committee refuse to obey the law, as I understand it, but say, 


in effect, “ We will nullify that law.” It seems to me if the 
Budget system is to be a success and is to carry out the pur- 


| poses and principles for which it was inaugurated, it is their 


duty, after the Budget has fixed the amount it will cost to run 
the District government, to apportion it according to law. 
Is the Senator insisting that the law should be obeyed and 


| that the apportionment should be made according to law enacted 


by Congress? 

Mr. JONES. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator insisted that this law shall 
Are the Appropriations Committees in the House 
and Senate to be permitted to nullify the law? Is it contrary 
to the Budget system that was devised? It seems to me the 
right way for the Appropriations Committee to do is to ascertain 
what the District government ought to expend and then ap- 
portion it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
ington yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the floor. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr, JOHNSON. I shall be compelled to call for the regular 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 


The Senator from Ohio has 


| order if this matter can not be disposed of without further 


debate. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator must not overlook the fact that I 
can talk as long as I wish. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no doubt about the capacity of the 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I could take as long as I desire. 
really longer than I desired to talk. I did not expect to take 
more than three or four minutes. I am not going into the con- 
troversy that is raised by the two Senators from Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator will understand that I mean no 
discourtesy to him, but I am most anxious to dispose of the 
bill, which is the unfinished business, and which can be dis- 
posed of in my opinion within two hours, and we can then take 
up the veterans’ bill, 


I am talking 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the de- 
mand made for a quorum by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fsss}, 
who yielded to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Ohio made the point of no quorum, and I do not yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
point. 

Mr. JONES. 
the Senator from Ohio made the point of no quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Because the Senator from 
Ohio withheld the point of no quorum momentarily to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I do not see how he could yield in that way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quorum, the Chair would sustain him. 

Mr. JONES. I want to get through in just a minute. I did 
not want to take any time in discussing the matter in such a 
lengthy way. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that I have the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I do not so understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio was 
recognized. 

Mr. JONES. 
get a quorum. 

Mr. FESS. If it does not take too long for the Senator to 
conclude, I will yield, but if it is going to take too long 

Mr. JONES. I am going to take all the time that is necessary 
to do what I wanted to do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that suggestion just a moment? 

Mr. FESS. For what purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. Here we have the largest attendance of 
Senators we have had at this hour of the day for some time. 
What is the need for calling a quorum under the circumstances? 

Mr. JONES. There is no need for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no need in the world for calling a 
quorum. 

Mr. FESS. The need is that certain absent Senators want a 
quorum called in order that they may be notified. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answerel to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Cutting 
Dale 


The Senator had made that 


Very well. I will take the floor again after we 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 

Moses 

Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 


Fess 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebe 
Hefli 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Deneen Kendrick 
pill Keyes 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Fietcuer], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] are detained from the Senate 
by illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
251) to promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to 
minimize the profits of war. 


ENBOLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S$. 4017. An act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining 
to certain War Department contracts by repealing the expira- 
tion date of that act; 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris; and 
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Then why is the Chair letting me proceed if | 


| resolution offered by the Senator from 
|; and adopted. 
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H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. 


DIAL TELEPHCNES 


Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment ? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield to the Senator if what he has in 
mind to do will take but a moment or two. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am confident it will 
moments, 

Mr. President, several days ago I introduced a resolution in 


take only a few 


: ; | regard to the use of dial telephones around the Senate, the 
If he pressed the point of no 


resolution really being in the nature of an amendment to a 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
I now have an amendment to the resolution pre- 
viously introduced by me, to which I understand all those who 
are in opposition have agreed, and I think that the resolution 
can be disposed of without any debate. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 288, and that the amendment which I desire to propose 
to that resolution may be read and adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 288) 
by Mr. Typrnas on June 10, 1930, as follows: 

Whereas Senate Resolution 274, considered and agreed to May 
1930, directed the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate to order the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. to replace with manual all dial tele 
phones in the Senate wing of the United States Capitol and in the 
Senate Office Building within 30 days; and 

Whereas some Senators may desire to continue the use of dial tele- 
phones: Therefore it 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to order the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. not to remove 
such telephones from the offices of any Senator in the Senate Office 
Building or in the Senate wing of the United States Capitol unless 
requested by the Senator to replace such dial telephones with manual 
telephones, which request shall be complied with within 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
desk. 

The 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. 
strike out all after the word “ Resolved,” and in lieu 
insert : 


The 
submitted 


9 


be 


10 days. 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 


The Senator from Mi ryland proposes to 


thereof 


That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to order the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to remove such 
telephones from the offices of the Senate Office Building or in the 
Senate wing of the United States Capitol and to substitute therefor 
manual telephones unless said company is requested any Senator 
to continue the use of the dial telephones in such places as the re 
questing Senator is in charge. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, let me say that all the resolu- 
tion seeks to do is to give to Senators who want the old-style 
telephones the opportunity of having them in their offices and 
to give to those who want the dial telephones in their offices 
the opportunity of having them. 

I may say further that to-day is the last day on which action 
may be taken. If the resolution as proposed to be amended is 
going to be adopted later, it is a pity to require the telephone 
company to go to all the trouble of removing the dial telephones 
to-morrow, and then have the dial system installed after- 
wards; it will be a sheer waste of money. 

May I also say that the employees of the Senate wish the 
dial telephone? A number of them came to my office, through 
their representatives, and said they would like to have the dial 
system. As under the resolution it will be optional, and as 
every Senator will be able to have the kind of telephone he 
wants, I trust the Senator from Washington will not object. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Washington will object, and 
he will tell the Senator why he is going to object. Ever since 
this resolution was proposed the Telephone Co. has had men 
around the Senate lobbying with Senators and their secretaries 
to get this very thing done. In other words, they have taken 
the position that they are not going to take the dial telephones 
out. If this resolution is going to be considered, it will be dis- 
cussed ; it is not the regular order, and I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 


by 


is made. The 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask to be permitted to finish 
what I have to say, and I will take, I think, only two or three 
Ininutes, 

I do not intend to open up the controversy that is now pending 
between the House and the Senate regarding the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. What I hope to do, however, is to 
present a proposition that I think should be considered with a 
view to avoiding all such controversies in the future. I am quite 
hopeful that the present controversy will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed before Congress shall adjourn. 

As I said a while ago, what I propose is simply that an ap- 
praisement of Government property and an appraisement of 
private property shall be made in the District, so that 
gress may know approximately—of course, the information will 


not be altogether accurate, but approximately so—the values of 


Government property and the values of the property held in 
private ownership within the District. 


the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] made, of 


course, will have to be taken into consideration, but the purpose | 


of the measure which I desire to introduce is simply to ascer- | 
tain the facts and to have them reported to Congress annually. 
Upon those facts Congress will be better able to determine what 
proportion of the expenses of the District should be borne by 
the people of the District and what proportion should be borne | 
by the Government itself. 

Therefore I propose to introduce a joint resolution, which | 
will simply provide, in substance, for the appointment of a com- 
mission, composed of the assessor of the District and two others, | 
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The suggestion which | 
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| Congress, of course, would also take into account all the 
| other considerations involving matters of principle rather than 
| depending upon the ascertainment of certain facts. That is 
| all the joint resolution I propose to introduce seeks to do; 
and it seems to me that, if adopted, it would greatly help in 
determining what should be the attitude of the National Govy- 
ernment toward the District in connection with appropriations 
for the expenses of the District. I now yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
joint resolution the Senator intends to introduce, provided that 
it is distinctly understood that the plan suggested shall not 
necessarily be the limit fixed upon the proportionate share of 
the expenses to be borne, respectively, by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District. 

Mr. JONES. I am not going to ask for the consideration of 
the joint resolution this morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought the Senator was going to do so. 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. My idea is this: The Federal Government 
compels the District to have better pavements than are pro- 
vided in the ordinary city, better and wider and more beautiful 
streets, lined with trees. Furthermore, the expenses are greater 
on account of Washington being the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and all the improvements have to be on a more monu- 
mental scale, even in the back alleys, I might almost say, as 
compared with other cities. Such considerations as I have in- 
dicated ought to be taken into consideration if the Senator is 





to be named by the President, one of whom, at least shall be a | 
nouresident of the District and shall not own property here. 
The commission thus created is to make an annual appraise- 
ment of the property within the District, and to report to Con- 
gress on the first Monday of December of each year. Then 
Congress will have the facts upon which it may decide what ad- 
justment should be made in the annual appropriation bill in 
view of the respective holdings of the Government and private 
individuals, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- | 
ington yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield in just a moment. 

The first appraisement report, of course, can not be made be- 
tween now and the first Monday in December of this year. So 
I provide that the first report shall be made on the first Monday 
in December of next year. Congress will have to try to work | 
out for another year, for the fiscal year 1932, the proportion | 
which should be borne, respectively, by the Federal Government 
and by the District, as it is doing now. After that time, how- 
ever, Congress would have the facts, anyway, upon which it | 
could act; and I think the facts thus ascertained would form a 
much better basis for determining what contribution the Fed- 
eral Government should make for the expenses of the District 
than is now available. I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a while ago the Senator in- 
dicated in his remarks that he thought a just basis of taxation 
here would be the relative value of private property and Gov- 
eTninent property. , 

Mr. JONES. The Senator misunderstood me. I said that 
was one of the prime factors; that is all. The Senator from 
Virginia suggested several other factors that should be taken 
into account, such as the necessity for buildings of a monu- 
mental character, the fact that Washington is the National 
Capital, and other considerations. The purpose of the joint 
resolution I propose to introduce is to ascertain one thing, 
namely, the approximate value of private holdings in the Dis- 
trict and the approximate value of the holdings of the Federal 
Government here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator knows that if it were 
not for the property and buildings of the Federal Government 
in the District the private property would be worth very little. 

Mr. JONES. The suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky 
is one that can be taken into consideration by Congress, of 
course, in determining What amount should be appropriated 
out of the Federal Treasury and what amount should be paid 
by the people of the District. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Washington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield in just a moment. I hope that 
Senators will understand that all I propose to do is to provide | 
for ascertaining, as nearly as practicable, the relative value of 
Government property and of private property in the District, 
and simply have the facts reported to Congress for such con- 
sideration as Congress may feel justified in giving them. 





Senator from 
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going to ask for the passage of a joint resolution of that kind. 

Mr. JONES. I am going to leave that 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
demands the regular order, 

Mr, JONES. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ever, cam be raised at any time. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; the Senator can state the question of 
order, and I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
question on which the Senator is now speaking, to wit, on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee to the river and 
harbor bill as amended last night. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; and I can take all the time I desire 
on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
on that subject. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. President, I am trying to explain as clearly as possible 
the sole purpose of the joint resolution which I desire to intro- 
duce. I am not going to ask for its consideration this morning, 
but it does seém to me that we ought to do something to take 
eare of the controversies which arise annually. None of the 
suggestions the Senator from Virginia has just made are dealt 
with in the joint resolution, but they can all be taken into con- 
sideration and should be taken into consideration by Congress 
when it is determining the proportionate share of the expenses 
of the District the Federal Government should bear and the 
proportionate share the District government should bear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that, as a part of 
my remarks, the proposed joint resolution to which I have 
referred may be read; it is very brief. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington continues to hold the floor on the pending question. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to read the joint resolution. 
is as follows: 





A question of order, how- 


The Senator is recognized 


Objection is made. 





It 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Joint resolution to aid in determining the share of the United States 
toward the annual expenses of the District of Columbia 


ResoWwed, etc., That as an aid in determining the fair, just, and 
equitable amount to be paid annually by the Government of the United 
States as its share of the annual expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there is hereby created a commission to be known 
as the United States and District of Columbia Commission, to be com- 
posed of the assessor of the District of Columbia, who shall act as 
chairman, and two persons thoroughly familiar with real-estate values 
to be appointed by the President of the United States, at least one of 
whom shall not reside in or own property in the District of Columbia. 
It shall be the duty of the commission, under such rules and regula- 
tions as to it may seem fair and just, to make an annual valuation 
as of the Ist day of July of the land and improvements thereon in the 
District of Columbia owned by the United States, exclusive of streets 
and alleys, and all privately owned land and improvements thereon in 
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the District of Columbia, exclusive of land and improvements thereon ex- 
pressly exempt from taxation. Tbe commission shall report the result of 
its valuation to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1931, and 
annually thereafter. The assessor of the District of Columbia shall 
serve without additional compensation. _The other two members shall 
serve for a term of four years and until their successors are appointed 
and qualified, and shall receive an annual compensation of $9,000 each, 
the payment of which is hereby authorized. Such sum as may be sub- 


mitted annually by the Bureau of the Budget for personal services and | 


other necessary expenses in connection with the work of the commis- 
sion is hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


Now, Mr. President, I hope I may have permission to intro- 
duce this joint resolution and have it referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. BLACK. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


LIMITATION OF JURISDICTION OF COURTS OF EQUITY 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield for the filing of reports from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In pursuance of the unanimous consent that 
was given some time ago, the majority, represented by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer], and the minority, represented 
by myself, desire to file our respective reports upon the so-called 
anti-injunction bill, 8. 2497. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I submit a report (No. 1060) to accompany the bill 
(8S. 2497) to amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses, heretofore reported adversely from that committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
of the minority (pt. 2, Rept. No. 1060) on Senate bill 2497. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Consent having already been 


given, the reports will be received and printed and go to the 
calendar. 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I merely wish to inquire if some one objected 
to the introduction of my joint resolution? 

Mr. BLACK. I objected. I am willing to state my reasons. 

Mr. JONES. It seems rather peculiar to me that the intro- 


duction of a joint resolution should be objected to, when other | 


matters have been allowed to come in. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
for a statement as to why I objected? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I objected on account of the fact that, as I 
understand, the President of the United States is seeking to 
bring about a settlement of the deadlock on that controversy 
between the two Houses, but he does not seem to be doing any- 
thing with reference to the deadlock on Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. GEORGE. Nor the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Nor the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. My joint resolution does not deal with the 
present situation at all. 


THE TARIFF AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a dispatch from Paris in a 
morning paper states in the heading that “ France officially 
seores United States tariff,” and that the French have started a 
movement to inaugurate reprisals or to impose countervailing 
duties against us. I desire, without having it read, to have that 
article inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Washington Post of Friday, June 20, 1930) 


FRANCE OFFICIALLY SCORES UNITED STATES TARIFF—CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


BODY THREATENS REPRISAL IF DUTIES ARE NOT CUT—TARDIEU TO GET 
ORDER 


Paris, June 19.—Official France made its first move of protest against 
the new American tariff and its first official threat of reprisal to-day 
through the committee on customs of the Chamber of Deputies. The 


committee adopted the following “order of the day,” to be submitted to 
Premier Tardieu. 


Without objection, it is so 
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From the same committee, I submit the views | 


| ment that this was the Grundy bill. 
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“The committee on customs of the chamber, after examining atten- 

tively the consequences of the increase in custom duties decided upon 

by the United States, notes with regret: 

“ First. That the new American tariff, affecting especially the most 
active branches of production, will sensibly decrease French exports to 
that great friendly country. 

“ Second. That it will seriously increase the difficulties which gener- 
alized economic nationalism brings about in international exchanges 

“Third. That owing to the injury done to the equilibrium of their 
commercial balances, countries which have debts to settle with the 
United States risk severe tension in the monetary systems. 

“The committee deems it necessary to adopt French customs duties, 
as applied to American products, to the régime to which will be sub- 
mitted French exports to America, and requests the Government to in 
tervene immediately with the President of the United States to obtain 
such decrease in American customs duties necessary to the maintenance 
of French exports. 

“The committee on customs, in event that such intervention remains 
without result, would insist upon suppression of the clause now granting 
most-favored nation treatment to the United States, deeming it illogical 
that the United States should benefit by such treatment without the 
slightest reciprocity such as consented by other nations.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some days ago—l think on 
the memorable occasion when certain members of the majority 


| party met at the White House to participate before the movies 


in the signing by the President of the Grundy tariff bill—it was 
stated that the leader of the Republicans in the Senate was 
delayed and could not get there. We are not informed whether 
he got a gold pen or not. Those who were present did get gold 
pens, according to the press. 

Mr. MoKELLAR and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield; and to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator made the state- 
I desire to ask the Senator 
if he has not made a mistake. Is it not either the Hoover- 
Grundy bill or the Grundy-Hoover bill? Which is it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I should say the Grundy-Hoover bill, then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that while six prominent citi- 
zens of the United States each received gold pens all the rest 
of the people received gold bricks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that the Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will accept the Senator’s amendment. 

It is stated that they waited there until one minute before 
12 o'clock, I believe, for the distinguished leader on the other 
side, but he did not show up. I do not know why he did not. 
Perhaps the onerous burden of trying to keep his forces in line 
detained him. 

Mr. President, some things have happened in the past week 
that ought to be called to the attention of the country. There 
were several elections in the country; and, with rare excep- 
tions—and those exceptions are accounted for—the gentlemen 
were defeated who sponsored and helped to frame this tariff bill 
that the Senator from Indiana invites as an issue before the 
eountry this year, and as to which we have gladly accepted the 
challenge, may I say to the Senator from Indiana. He could 
not get away from it under any circumstances, because it will 
be the issue. The people will make it the issue, much to the 
regret of many distinguished Senators on the other side and 
Representatives in the other Hovse. 

Up in New Jersey, however, they had a primary election. 
Mr. Morrow was nominated by a tremendous majority. He was 
running against two very distinguished Republicans, one of 
whom has been one of the colaborers in the House in framing 
this tariff legislation, who had spoken very often, and was 
always reputed to carry out the wishes of the President of the 
United States. 

When Mr. Forr entered the Republican primary in New Jer 
sey it was very freely stated that he was the candidate of Presi 
dent Hoover in that contest. I think some of the White House 
correspondents denied it, but it was generally accepted in the 
country, because he had been the spokesman of the President 
in the Kansas City convention; he had been his coworker and 
spokesman in the House of Representatives; and he was rather 
projected into the New Jersey primary as the representative of 
Mr. Hoover and this administration. Some of the papers went 
so far as to say that Mr. Hoover was a little envious of Mr. 
Morrow, and did not care about his getting a big majority up 
there, because he might loom up as an opponent in the next 
election for the presidential nomination on the Republican 
ticket. But the campaign was waged, Mr. Forr, of course, de- 
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fending his position with reference to the tariff legislation that | Mr. President, while Mr. Morrow in that campaign was very 
he had championed in the House; and the other distinguished | silent with reference to the tariff bill and his views respecting 
gentleman who was running up there, Mr. Frelinghuysen— | the tariff, forging to the front on another issue, it will be inter- 
who had occupied a conspicuous place in this Chamber, and had | esting to the country, and ought to be interesting to the Senate, 
been a member of the Finance Committee and one of the main | to know what the views of Mr. Morrow are, so far as they are 
advocates of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, and had de-/| recorded. 
fended it, I presume, more than anyone else upon the floor of I recall that when the French debt-settlement agreement was 
the Senate except the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr.| before the Finance Committee, Mr. Morrow gave some expres- 
moor] and the author of that bill in the Senate—spoke on the | sion to his views with reference to international trade and com- 
tariff at length, frequently calling attention to the great work | merce. I am going to venture to read some of the expres- 
that he had done in raising rates when he was a member of the | sions given at that time to the Finance Committee, over which 
Finance Committee in the consideration of the Fordney-McCum- | the distinguished Sentaor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] presided ; 
ber law. But the primary was won by Mr. Morrow, the anti- {| and during much of that testimony the Senator from Utah 
Hoover candidate in New Jersey, who, by the way, is the only | squirmed in his seat and went through some very uncomfortable 
Republican nominee, so far as I have been able to see from the | moments. 
papers, who, following his nomination, received a telegram frem Mr. SMOOT. This is the first time I knew of it. 
the President, saying that the President and the administration | Mr. HARRISON. It is not the first time the Senator ever 
would cooperate with him to the limit in the coming election | squirmed and it is not the first time he ever had uncomfortable 
in that State. moments. I read from the testimony : 

I do not know why the President slighted some of the other Senator Jones, of New Mexico, speaking about American 


Republican nominees; but it is of record that he did not slight | surpluses and French surpluses of manufacture, asked this 
Mr. Morrow. He was quick in trying to remove the impression | question— 


in the country that his chief opponent in the coming Republican What will they do with the surplus? 
convention was not to receive his support in this election. He Mr. Morrow. It may be in the shape of cotton goods that go to the 
wanted to remove the idea in the country that he was not going | qropics, It may be in the shape of the finely finished products of the 
to work with Mr. Morrow, and that from now on there would Dineiite’ tages that go to Magidnd os to thie country, .&t map be ta 
be a fight within the Republican ranks for the Republican presi- | 4), shape of foodstuff that goes across the channel to England. No- 
dential nomination. debts body can say what it is going to be. The countless transactions of 
Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. . trade make it. But the aeuaeinnaind thing is that the people of a 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- country shall be consuming less than they produce. The rest is saving. 
sissippi yield; and to whom? + Senator Jones of New Mexico. Weill, will she sell in these foreign 
Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 





Sears E ; 4 countries goods which compete with American products? 

¥ Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to Mr. Morrow. Presumably. There is nothing that any right-minded 

intimate that the President did not congratulate the Senator person with experience should regret in that. We should not want to 

from Minnesota {Mr. ScHALL], who received the Republican sell to all the rest of the world without competition. 

nomination a few days ago, and assure him of his cooperation? | Senator Jones of New Mexico. Well, but would that not interfere 
Mr. HARRISON. I never heard of such a telegram of con- 


; with some of our people who are engaged in the exporting of these 
gratulation, goods? 
Now I yield to the Senator from Illinois. i Mr. Morrow. It will both help and hurt them. It will be just like 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator is 


7 . , : S s ?- competition at home. The more trade that there is in the world the 
speaking about the COURS election in New Jersey and is in the more there is for everybody. Trade is not a limited thing that you cut 
habit of making predictions as to results— up like a piece of pie and of which each person gets a certain amount. 
Mr. HARRISON, I have made no prediction. : Trade is not a thing where what you get you take away from me. It 
Mr. GLENN. Will the Senator be kind enough to predict for is the interchange of goods and services between poopie that have some- 
us now whether or not, in his judgment, Mr. Morrow will be 





thing to give for what they get. 
elected in New Jersey? 4 Senator Jones of New Mexico. Well, then, what about the United 
Mr. HARRISON. I predict that the Senator from Illinois, if | grates engaging in that exchange of goods? 
he were coming up this year for reelection, would not be re- Mr. Morrow. It will. It is. It is doing it now, and it will in con- 
elected in Illinois, I doubt very seriously whether the people of 


stantly increasing amounts. 


his State will forget within the next two years, when he does Senator Jones of New Mexico. Well, to come to the point directly, 


come up, and reelect him to the Senate. 


: ‘ 4 é Mr. Morrow: Does France produce or will she when rehabilitated 
Mr. GLENN. But I should like the Senator's prediction as a produce any large quantity of goods which would not come in direct 

political prophet—the rdle which he essays here so frequently— competition with American production? 

as to whether or not Mr. Morrow, the Republican nominee, will Mr. Morrow. Oh, I think a great many that would not come into 

be elected in New Jersey. I hope the Senator will not worry 80 | girect competition with us. 

far ahead about me. Renator Jones of New Mexico. Well, why would it not be a good 
Mr. HARRISON. I can say to the Senator that I hope Mr. thing then for us, in order to help out France and prevent the transfer 

Morrow will not be elected. 


La ‘ : : bs . of this load from the Treasury ef the United States to the people of 
Mr. GLENN, | W hat does the Senator think his prospects are? the United States, to try to find a market in the United States for 
Mr. HARRISON, I do not know. I know that he ran pretty | prench goods which would not materially interfere with American 

strongly against the Republican mouthpiece in the recent pri- | j,qustry? 

mgry and received 10 votes to 1 over Mr. Frelinghuysen, who Mr. Morrow. Well, I think, whether you try to find it or not, 

made the tariff question one of the issues. Of course, he got | genator—— 

entangled a little bit in the wet-and-dry question, too; and Mr.| = genator Watson. Senator Jones has been at it a good while, and he 

Morrow beat Mr. Fort, the Hoover candidate, about 4 to 1, I | nay fnany come down to the free-trade side of it. He has been at it 

believe. a ta 3) : 7 a long while, 

Mr, CARAWAY and Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. : Senator Reep of Pennsylvania. He has been kind of creeping up 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 


on it. 
sissippi yield; and to whom? Senator Watson. Yes; I saw him coming up to it. We all under- 

Mr. HARRISON. LI yield first to the Senator from Arkansas. | .¢o0q the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the thing I hope the Senator Senator Harrison. You ought to let Mr. Morrow answer the questivn. 
from Mississippi will not overlook is that in 1928 Mr. Hoover Senator Jones of New Mexico. I would like to have Mr. Morrow 
was the hope of the drys. Mr. Morrow ran under the New Jer- | ancwer that question. 
sey tradition, “As wet as the Atlantic Ocean.” He was immedi- Mr. Morrow. My answer to that question, Senator, would be that 
ately assured of the administration’s support. Mrs. McCorMIcK | whatever you do you can not prevent it. The things that they can do 
was nominated in Illinois on the dry ticket and has a Wet | hetter than we can do we will take from them and give them in ex- 
opponent ; and, so far as I know, the President has not said a@ | change therefor the things that we can produce and manufacture better 
word about his support of Mrs, McCormick as against the wet | than they can. 
cundidate in Illinois. A member of the President’s own Cabinet, Senator Jones of New Mexico. And is that not a good thing for both 
Mr. Davis, was nominated in Pennsylvania as a dry and has countries? 
received no assurance of support. So far as the record goes, Mr. Morrow. And I do not think you can put the tariff high enough 
the only Republican running wet who got a nomination was at | ¢> prevent it. 
once assured by this dry administration that he had its blessing . 
and its support. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is the way they play both ends 
against the middle in order to get in. 


° . . . * . 

I mean when you get several thousand items on a tariff list the pro- 
tection that you give with one hand you are very apt to take away 
with the other. But are we not getting pretty far afield, Senator? 
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ae of economics. 
. Morrow. It is generally true that the lower the cost of a thing 
on more is consumed. 

Senator Jones of New Mexico. Or in other words, the law of supply 
and demand means the demand at a given price, does it not; and 
presumably if you lower the price you increase the demand. Is that 
not the recognized rule of economics? 

Mr. Morrow. That is true of almost all products. 


Then further on Mr. Morrow said: 


Mr. Morrow. Well, as I say, Senator, you are getting into a field 
which I do not at all qualify as an expert in. My own feeling is that 
if individuals are allowed to buy what they want and sell what they 
want, we reach a result that is a little more healthful than if govern- 
ments determine what individuals shall buy and what they shall sell. 

Senator Jones of New Mexico. The Government of ours now have 
a Department of Commerce. 
Government. The principal work of that department now is te find 
a market abroad for American goods, is it not? Would it not be 
economically as profitable for us to try to make some arrangements 
whereby those goods could be paid for, and that through the process 
of finding a market in the United States for noncompetitive goods? 

Mr. Mozrow. Well, I do not think anybody would object to that. 

Senator SHortTripvcs. I would object to it. 

Mr. Morrow. Noncompetitive goods? 

Mr. SHorrripes. I want this country to be industrially independent 
and not dependent upon France or any other country, and we can 
become industrially independent. 

Well, Mr. Morrow does not come here to discuss political economy 
or free trade. 

Mr. Morrow. I do not claim to be an expert, Senator. 

Senator Harrison. We claim it for you, Mr. Morrow. 


So throughout he gave the impression which caused the 
squirming of the distinguished Senator from Utah, that he be- 
lieved in an exchange of trade, and that when the tariff was 
put too high it destroyed our trade and our commerce. 

He has been nominated, however; nominated not on account 
of the tariff but in spite of the tariff. He piled up these tre- 
mendous yotes over Mr. Fort, who had championed the tariff 
bill, and over Mr. Frelinghuysen, who is known to be a tre- 
mendously high protectionist. 

I look into the benign countenance of my friend the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. He may claim that 
Mr. Morrow was nominuted because he supported him, and no 
doubt he did add many thousands of votes to his total. 
others may think he was nominated in spite of the cooperation 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, down the line these gentlemen who stood for 
this Hoover-Grundy bill are being weeded out, are being put 
upon the shelf, are being retired by the American people. 

The former Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Sackett, saw the 
handwriting upon the wall. Smart and shrewd business man 
that he was, during the first discussion upon the floor of the 
Senate of the tariff bill, after he had helped in the framing of it, 
he sought an exit, and he went over to Germany as ambassador 
in order to get out from under what was about to happen. 

The distinguished present ambassador to France, the prede- 


cessor of the present junior Senator from New Jersey, read the | 
handwriting upon the wall, and after he had helped frame the 


Grundy bill, and upon the first discussion of it here upon the 
floor of the Senate, seeing the scores of protests coming from 
the country, the avalanche of opposition that was gradually but 
assuredly approaching the Congress of the United States, he 
knew that it was best fer himself to find a storm cellar. So he 
accepted the appointment as ambassador to France at the hands 
of President Hoover and went over there. 

Every time the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grunpy], who did so much to frame these high rates, popped 
his whip over on the other side certain gentlemen did what he 
wanted them to do. He came before the people in his State, and 
they overwhelmingly condemned his action with reference to the 
tariff bill. 

Then take the distinguished Senators who have stood four 
square fighting against the increases in the rates, these addi- 
tional burdens being piled upon the American people, such as 
the distinguished junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHatt]. 
While the reactionary elements in his State were fighting him 
as they have not fought before, because he stood here in the 
long-irawn-out tariff fight and turned down the request of the 
reactionary interests of the country and voted against the enor- 
mous increases and against the bill, he was nominated in Minne- 
sota by more than 80,000 majority. 

Take the distinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Master}. None has been more energetic and more faithful in 
the whole tariff fight, in standing by the people and against 
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Senator Jones of New Mexico. I am asking you to apply your | the high rates, than he. 


It is maintained at great expense by the | 
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He went out and waged a campaign 
upon his record here, and with all the money that was spent, 
| perhaps, to defeat him, and ali the organization of the reaction- 
| ary elements in his State to encompass his defeat, he came out 
victorious. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, re- 
ealls that the opponent of Senator McMaster in the primary 
ran as an administration supporter of the tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Of course, I dislike to mention the 


| distinguished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeneeN], a man 
| of whom we are all so fond, but he was another one who helped 


to frame this patchwork of tariff legislation. He 
the people of his State and was crushed. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Republican leader [Mr. Wart- 
son] in addressing the Senate the other day—and he never did 
answer some of the questions which were put to him in that re 
markable, and, of course, eloquent speech, because he 
makes an eloquent speech—did not answer a question about 
Senator McMaster. He dwelt very little upon Mr. Grunpy. 
But he heralded “ Dickinson comes to the Senate from Iowa,” 
and that he indorsed the tariff bill, and that he voted for the 
tariff bill. That is the loophole they try to get out of. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand three speeches which were 
printed at the direction of Mr. Dickinson, the gentleman re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Indiana, at his own expense, I 
presume. They were distributed as such speeches are dis- 
tributed; I do not know whether there were hundreds er thou- 
sands or millions of them distributed, I am not advised, but 
they were put in pamphlet form and distributed throughout 
Iowa. What are they? 

One is a speech on the McNary-Haugen bill second veto mes- 
sage, in which Mr. DickINson criticized President Coolidge and 
lauded the agricultural interests of this country. He exploited 
his own efforts in behalf of the agriculture of this Nation. In- 
deed, he told the farmers how he was the leader of the farm 
blee over in the House of Representatives, how at times he had 
been forced to threaten to defeat legislation over there unless 
they took care of the needs of agriculture. 

He told them how he overrode the President’s veto of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, how he had championed the debenture plan, 
and many of the things he had said in his speeches in the House, 
He impressed the farmer that he was his friend, and it was on 
that issue, and in spite of the vote he cast ip the House on the 
tariff bill, that he happened to squeeze through out in the State 


went before 


always 


| of Towa. 
But | 


If the papers can be believed, the opponent of Mr. DickINSoON 
in Iowa contended, in publications paid for, that he was being 
supported by the distinguished junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHartT], trying to make capital of the fact, and take votes 
from Mr. Dickrnson because Mr. Brooxnarr was giving him 
his loyal and his earnest support in that campaign. 

Mr. President, here is one of the assertions of Mr. DicKINSoN. 
This is the kind of speeches he had put out in Iowa: 

Many of the assertions in the veto message 
a blunt statement that they are not true, 
interpretation of the bill. On the other 
message seem to merit detailed replies. 

The message is in parts as intemperate as a fishwift 

Here is what he said in another speech: 

Mr. Speaker, the presidential veto has put an end to all prospects for 
farm relief legislation at this session of Congress. The momentum 
behind this legislation has been gradually growing for the past four 
years and with each new economic depression more sentiment is created 


for the passage of this legislation. 
> > > * . & . 


-can only be answered by 
either as economic 
hand 


fact or as 
many assertions in the 


s tirade, 


TARIFF REVISION 

The farm population is also becoming converted to the 
protected interests of the country can not carry along on the present 
high plane with the existing buying power of the farm population of 
the country. They read with interest the veto of the farm relief bill 
and at the same time and in the same week note the advance in tariff 
on pig iron to the maximum amount allowed under the law under the 
adjustable tariff provision now in existence. Ty recall that the great- 
est producer of pig iron in the United States is the United States Steel 
Corporation ; that in the closing of the last year they declared an addi- 
tional dividend of approximately $200,000,000; they see that business 
stabilized by an additional protective duty under the above conditions. 
It will therefore be the problem of the farmer to study the tariff sched 
ules, and everywhere he sees that exorbitant prices are being charged 
or that excessive profits are being made, he will join bands with those 
who are asking for tariff revision downward on such commodities in 
— to nee the — to —_—_ he believes he is entitled 


fact that the 


> > > 
an of which goes to ann that the veto was inspired not by a states- 
man’s conception of principles of economics and government but by a 
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politician's calculations of political advantage. 
that the misuse of political power is responsible for many of the unjust 
burdens of farmers, and that it is through the misuse of political power 


that selfish industrial interests are now seeking to further industrialize 
the Nation at the expense of agriculture 





I read from remarks of Mr. Dickinson in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1928: 

I want to say one thing more to you. 
tion fee you are going to turn the farmers of the country against the 
Members of the House who have voted to strike it out. I believe this 
thing has been before this country long enough to show that the great 
majority of the farmers of this country understand it, and with that 
understanding they are demanding just plain justice; that they be put 
within the protective tariff system of this country and if they are not, 
then they are going to take things into their own hands and see whether 


or not hey are not in shape to force something through the legisla- 
tive halls of this Congress and put men and women in the seats of 
Congress who will give them what they think they are entitled to. 
The only way you can give them that equality, the only way you can 
maintain the American standard, and the only way you can carry it 


out to the farm is under the principle of the equalization fee. Nobody 

has offered anything anywhere, at any time, that is a substitute for 

the equalization fee. 
. . 

Mr. Speaker 

the House, I 

statement 


. > > - of 
in compliance with the authority given each Member of 
hereby extend my remarks by inserting the following 
on farm relief. 

When the farmer goes to vote in November he 
his friends. 
filled 


will be able to identify 
The platform of the Republican Party of 1924 is unful- 
To commend the record of the past four years, so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, is to indorse and applaud the nullification of the 
promises in the 1924 platform. Such promises made and unfulfilled 


shou 


years 


Yet the Senator from Indiana says that this gentleman, who 
happened to vote for the tariff bill, has been nominated because 
of that. He was nominated in spite of it, because he tried to 
give the other impression to the electorate of the State of lowa. 
He was nominated because he made the people believe that he 
had been friendly to the farming interests of that State in 
voting for the debenture and in making speeches against the 
exorbitant rates on industrial items carried in the tariff bill. 

We welcome the issue in the coming campaign. I know that 


after the coming election there will be missed the faces of those | 


who voted for the Grundy-Hoover legislative monstrosity. 

Mr. COUZENS obtained the floor. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi yielded the floor and the Senator from Michigan was 
recognized. To whom does the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to proceed with the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. STECK. I merely wish to put an editorial in the Recorp 
at this point along the line of the speech of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no objection. 

Mr, STECK. I have an editorial in my hand from Wallace’s 
Farmer, which gives the summary of that publication of the 
situation in lowa with reference to the recent primary election, 
in which a candidate for the United States Senate was nomi- 
nated. It should be read to the Senate, but in view of the 
pressure of business, I merely ask that it be placed in the 
Recorp following the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as follows: 

A WRONG IMPRESSION 
It 


is evident from reading the comment of eastern papers on the 
lowa 


primaries that there has been a very wrong impression with 
reference to Congressman DICKINSON’s victory in his campaign for the 
Senate. The eastern press and their Washington correspondents have 
analyzed the results as a victory for the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill now 
before Congress and interpreted the State of lowa’s attitude as being 
for the tariff bill. As a matter of fact, the exact contrary is true. 
Congressman Dickinson in his campaign did not defend the tariff bill, 
but only the agricultural schedules of that bill, and his talks were con- 
fined almost entirely to the agricultural schedules. Had he made a 
fight for the tariff bill as a whole, there would have been an entirely 
different result, and if those eminent correspondents, Mark Sullivan and 
David Lawrence, were to visit lowa and get a clear picture of how 
folks, and particularly farm folks, stand on the tariff, their comment 
on the senatorial primaries would be very greatly different from what 
it has been, as by no stretch of the imagination can Mr. Dickinson's 
victory in the primaries be construed as Iowa's putting an O. K. on 
the tariff legislation as proposed, 


If you take out the equaliza- | among business men as well as among farm folks. 
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| has the floor. 
'd eliminate those who held places of responsibility for the past four | 
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As to the Iowa farmers’ stand, their position is brought out very 
clearly in the ballots they have cast as to whether the President should 
sign or veto the tariff bill. To date 804 ballots have been received. 
Of this number, 766 have voted in favor of the President vetoing the 
tariff bill, while only 38 have voted for the President signing the bill. 
If the vote of every farmer in Iowa were registered, we think the pro- 
portion in favor of the veto would be just about the same as in the 
ballots already cast. There is much opposition to the tariff bill in Iowa 


It is reasonable to suppose that most of the folks who voted for the 
President vetoing the tariff bill also voted for Congressman DICKINSON 
in the primaries, as there were other issues at stake. We believe it 
can be fairly stated that the big majority of people in Iowa would feel 
that the President would be rendering a real service by vetoing the 
present tariff measure in case it should pass. It is generally consid- 
ered out here in Iowa that the country would be better off without 
any new tariff legislation at all than with the present bill before Con- 
gress. More advocates of the tariff bill were backing Governor Hammill 
than Congressman DIcKINSON. Again we want to say most emphatically 
that in our opinion it was not the issue in the primary campaign to 
which Mr. Dickinson could attribute his victory. We believe it can 
be fairly said that he received more support from the folks who opposed 
the tariff bill than he did from those who were in favor of it. Mr. 
DICKINSON and the eastern leaders could hardly make a more serious 
mistake than to construe his victory as an indorsement of the tariff 
bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. BLarne}. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
He desires to have the Senate proceed with the 
unfinished business, and the Chair is undertaking to state the 
pending question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr, COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. After the address of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi I think it would be proper to insert in the Recorp the vote 
of 39 Members’ on the Democratic side on the various items of 
the measure denominated by the Senator from Mississippi “ the 
Grundy tariff bill.” I have had a table prepared which gives it 
accurately from the Recorp, and therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the material imniediately following the Senator's 
address. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, which I am not going to do, because it is all right, I will 
merely state for the benefit of the Recorp that already leave has 
been granted for the publication in document form of every vote 
upon the part of every Senator on all the items of the tariff bill, 
which will tell the story. 

Mr. FESS. That, however, does not appear in connection 
with the Senator’s speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Ohio? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter submitted hy Mr. Fess is as follows: 


Table showing preceding 


the votes of the 39 Democratic Senators on the 
tariff bill during t 


e months of its consideration by the Senate 
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Senators creases | decreases 
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1930 


Table showing prectsely the votes of the 39 Democratic Senatora on the 
tariff bill during the months of its consideration by the Senate—-Con. 


Senators For in- Against 


creases decreases 


Stephens 


‘Thomas of Oklahoma.... 
Trammell 


a 
eceSelinc 


Walsh of Montana_-__.... 
Walsh of Massachusetts_. 


TaRiry 
SENATOR HENRY F. ASHURST 
Voted for increases 


November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PirtMAN’s amendment to restore the 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 10, 1929, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the 
duty on thread or yarn waste. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppie’s first amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppim’s second amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

February 1, 1930, voted for Mr. CopgLaNp’s amendment to place a 
duty on crude gypsum. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. Prrrman’s amendment placing a duty 
on silver ores. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. Haypen’s amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages. oO 

February 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jonsgs’s amendment for a duty on 
timber. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SuHorrrmpesz’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 5, 1930, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the duty 
on sugar. 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. HaYDEN’s amendment to increase the 
duty on sodium sulphate, anhydrous. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment increasing 
the duty on mustard seed. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jones's amendment for a duty on 
lumber, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, etc. 

Mareh 21, 
grapes. 


1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 


Voted against decreases 


November 
the duty on 
November 


5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
china clay or kaolin. 
11, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on tungsten ore. 

November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment reducing 
the duty on wools from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAInn’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLatIne’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Merrcatr’s substitute which 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Bincuam’s amendment which 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

January 31, 1930, voted against Mr. McMaster’s amendment to 
strike out the duty on cement. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. Grorcr’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on the coarser wools. 

March 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLlLerre’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on calcium carbide. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on cement. 

March 13, 1930, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 
sugar rate. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed, 
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SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
Voted for increases 


1929, voted for Mr. BLatne’s amendment 
The House rate was 244, the committee 
and Mr. SHorrrives’s amendment was 8 cents per pound 

February 1, 1930, voted for Mr 
duty on crade gypsum. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr 
the duty on cattle. 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CopgeLaAND'’s amendment to increase 
duty on casein. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores 


October 24, 
rate on casein. 


for 5% 
rate 


ent 
was 3'4, 
amendment 


COPELAND 8 to place a 


CONNALLY'S amenament to increase 


the 


Voted against decreasca 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNeR’s amendment 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against committee amendment te reduce 
duty on china clay or kaolin. 

Mareh 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty 
mustard seed. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty 
sole leather, etc. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 

March 15, 19380, voted against the second amendment to reduce 
duty on hides. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, ete. 


to reduce 


the 


the 


SENATOR HUGO L. BLACK 
Voted for inercases 

October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLarne’s amendment for 5%4-cent rate 
on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 314, 
Mr. SuorTrmee’s rate 8 cents per pound. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Haypen’s amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHortripcr’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 


and 


Voted against decreases 

October 23, 1920, voted against reduction in rate on calcium carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WAGNER'S amenc’ment to reduce 
the duty or. olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 

March 5, 1930, voted against Mr 
duce the duty on calcium carbide, 

March 13, 19380, voted against the amendment to reduce 
mustard seed. 

March 15, 193 
duty on hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate countervailing duty on coal. 


LA Fouuerre’s amendment to re- 


the duty on 


, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 


SENATOR COLE. L. BLEASE 


Voted for increases 
February 18, 1930, 
the duty on cattle. 
February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. 
the duty on dates in packages. 


voted for Mr. CoNNALLY'’s amendment to increase 


HAYDEN'S amendment to increase 
Voted against decreases 

October 23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 per cent per pound. 

November 14, 1929, voted against the motion of Mr. WAaLsm of Massa- 
chusetts to strike out paragraph 402, which removed the duty on maple 
and certain other flooring. 

March 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Kean's amendment to 
duty on cement, in House text, from 8 to 6 cents. 


reduce the 


SENATOR SAM G. BRATTON 
Voted for increases 

October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLainr’s amendment for the 544 
rate on casein. The House rate was 214, the committee rate 3! 
SnHorTeipvge’s 8 cents per pound 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PirTTMAN’s amendment to restore 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 10, 1929, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase 
duty on thread or yarn waste. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on woo! rags. 


ent 
4, Mr. 


the 


the 
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January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Opptr’s first amendment to increase 
the duty on hides 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Opprm’s second amendment to in- 
crease the duty on hides 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PrtTMaN’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY’s amendment increasing 
the d on cattle 

Fe iry 24, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase 
the duty on wool yarns. 

February 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THomAs of Okla- 
homa for a duty on oil, gasoline, etc 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorRTRIDGE’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long staple cotton, 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica 

March 14, 1939, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
hides 

March 17, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppip’s amendment for a duty on 
hides, leathers, and shoes. 


March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude bees- 
wax 

March 
et 


19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 

March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Prxe’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 


March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
£ypsum, ete. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take creosote and an- 
thracene oils from the free list. 


March 22, 1930, yoted for 
table oils from the free list. 
March 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude 


and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 


the amendment to take denatured vege- 


99 


Voted against decreases 


November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin, 

November 11, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to re- 
duce the duty on tungsten ore. 

November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment reducing 
ing the duty on wools from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr, BLAINE’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on wool rags. 
11, 1929, voted against Mr. 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 
11, 1929, yoted against Mr, BInGHam’s amendment which 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

December 12, 1929, voted against Mr. HAYDEN’s amendment to re- 
duce the specific duty on wool and hair advanced beyond washing, etc 

February 21, 1930, voted against Mr. BLaINg’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on sisal cordage. 
February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. GrorGcr’s amendment to reduce 

duty on the coarser wools. 
March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


hides, 


December MeTcaLr’s substitute which 


December 


th 


March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides, 
March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to put goat and kid 


leather on the free list. 
SENATOR WILLIAM BK. BROCK 
Voted for increases 

October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLAINe’s amendment for 514-cent rate 

The House rate was 2%, the committee was 3%, and Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

January 20, 1930, voted for the committee amendment for higher 
rates on basic paper. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

March 8, 1930, yoted for Mr. SHORTRIDGE’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton, 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 


on casein. 


Voted against decreases 
October 23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin, 
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January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEEFLER’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

February 17, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. Watsn of 
Montana, to reduce the duty on aluminum. 

March 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La FOLLErTrR’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on calcium carbide. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on cement. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fix- 
ing a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty 
on mustard seed. 

March 12, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendments to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 


SENATOR EDWIN 8S. BROUSSARD 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLaInk’s amendment for 5%-cent rate 
on casein. The House rate was 24% cents. The committee rate, 34% cents. 
Mr. SHortTripce’s, 8 cents per pound. 

October 25, 1929, voted for committee amendment increasing the duty 
on transparent cellulose sheets from 45 to 50 cents per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GoLDsSBoROUGH’s amendment to in- 
crease the duty on olive oil in containers. 

October 31, 1929, voted to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valerem on 
lithium and other new elements. 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PitTMAN’s amendment to restore 
the duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

January 6, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase the 
ad valorem part of the duty on yarn, etc. 

January 7, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase the 
duty on woven fabrics of silk, etc. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppir’s first amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppi®’s second amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. Kran’s amendment increasing the rate 
on synthetic camphor. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PiTTMAN’s amendment placing a duty 
on silver ores. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HayDEN’s amendment to increase the 
duty on dates in packages. 

February 24, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase 
the duty on wool yarns. 

February 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jonges’s amendment for a duty on 
timber. 

‘february 28, 1930, voted for the amendment 
Oklahoma for a duty on oil, gasoline, etc. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorTripGe’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 5, 1930, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the 
duty on sugar. 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. Hayps=n’s amendment to increase the 

duty on sodium sulphate, anhydrous. 

March 12, 1930, voted for an increase on iron in pigs. 

March 13, 1980, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
spring clothespins. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment increasing 
the duty on mustard seed. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 

on long-staple cotton. 

March 17, 1930, voted for Mr. Opprme’s amendment for a duty on 

hides, leathers, and shoes. 

March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude bees- 

wax. 
March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 
etc. 

March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Pinn’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


of Mr. THomas of 


March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. JoNes’s amendment for a duty on 
lumber, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 
cents per barrel on petroleum. : 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
chinaware, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to restore the duties on 


wire fencing. 
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March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on | January 21, 1930, voted against Mr. Biaine’s amendment to reduce 


pineers the duty on sisal cord 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on wood January 24, 19530, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to reduce 
veneers the duties on men’s ys’, ef clothing 

March 21, 1980, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on | January 24, 1920, voted against Mr. GrorGre’s amendment to reduce 
grapes the duty on the coarser wools 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton February 26, 1930, voted against the amendment. of Mr. Wacsu of 
blankets Massachusetts to reduce the duty on fur hats, ete 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic and | February 26, 1930, voted against the amendment of M Wautsu of 
sensitized paper | Massachusetts to reduce the duty on photocraphic dry plates 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the ulment to reduce 
and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. | the duty on red lead 

Voted against decreases | March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on sodium and pot r 


October 23, 1929, voted against a reduction of the rate on calcium March 7. 192 

on . . Mare 930, voted ag: t concurring in the amendment +s king 

carbide from 1 cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound. arch 7, 1 . voted against concurri t Dendment strik 
October 28, 1929, voted tinst Mr. WaGNner’s amendment reducing 


the rate on olive oil in containers 


out the duty on cement 





} March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 


. = : mut the cific part o I uty on earthenwar | crockeryware 
November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce | ou 7 a , v of the du , . yon 
. -orated. 
the duty on china clay or kaolin a = ; Se , P ; 
> o : Ms “h a, 930 ) against ) ing n the reduectior f lut 
November 6, 1929, voted against Mr. BarRKLEyY’s amendment to the | farch 1 : » voted ERGS CORCUFTING IB —_ ow 


j . : . i oe s 
committee amendment to reduce the duty on iron in pigs, etc | on sheet glass 


: ; ; : Marcl 2 93 ed agains ! rring i le red t of dut 
November 13, 1929, voted against Mr. BarKLey’s substitute for para- March : 1930, voted against ing in tl reduction duty 
graph 367, which reduced certain rates as to watch movements. om plate glass ; 
March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in striking out the duty 


November 14, 1929, voted against the motion of Mr. WaLsnu of Massa- 
chusetts, to strike out paragraph 402, which removed the duty on maple 
and other flooring. 

November 14, 1929, voted against the amendment of Mr. THomAs of 
Oklahoma, to reduce the duty on spring clothespins. 

November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to re- 
duce the duty on wools from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Mercar’s substitute, which 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BincHam’s amendment, which 
would lower the duty on wool rags. 

December 12, 1929, voted against Mr. HAaYpEen’s amendment to re- 
duce the specific duty on wool and hair advanced beyond washing, etc. 

January 16, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on sugars. 

January 21, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. Watsn of 
Massachusetts, to reduce the duty on cork insulation. 

January 27, 1950, voted against Mr. WHEELER’S amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. StImmMons’s amendment to reduce 
the minimum duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 30, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLEry’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on straw hats. 7 

January 31, 1930, voted against Mr. McMaAsTer’s amendment to strike goat and kid leather 

| March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


out the duty on cement. | 
| upholstery leather. 


March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


on maple flooring, etc. 

March 13, 1930, voted against reconsiderin 
rate on sugar. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote 
fixing a 6-cent duty on cement. 
| March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 


g the vote for a 2-cent 


rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
maple sugar. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
cartridge shells. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc 

March 15, 1920, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 





hides, 
March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 


duty on hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on acetic anhydride, 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLey’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on formic acid. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLEY’s amendment reducing 
the duty on chalk, whiting, etc. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. CopgpLaNpD’s amendment reducing 
the duty on gelatin, glue, etc. 


February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La Fou_erre’s amendment reduc- 
ing the duty on cellulose compounds. 


sole leather, etc. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to 
eliminate the countervailing duty on coal. 

March 19, 1930, voted against the amendment for free cement for 
public use. 

March 21, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
plate glass. 

SENATOR T. H. CARAWAY 


February 6, 1930, voted against Mr. BarkKLey’s amendment to strike Voted for increases 
out the duty on baking soda. October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. Buatne’s amendment for 54,-cent 

February 6, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLLetre’s amendment to re- | rate on casein. The House rate was 244, the committee was 5%, and 
duce the duty on formaldehyde. Mr. SHORTRIDGE’S amendment was 8 cents per pound 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to reduce January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Idaho 
the duty on red lead. to increase the duty on vegetable oils. 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to reduce February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY’S amendment to increase 


the duty on white lead. 
February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to reduce 


| the duty on cattle. 
February 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THomas of Okla 


the duty on lead pigments. homa for a duty on oil, gasoline, ete 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLuerrp’s amendment to re- March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SuHortTriper’s amendment for a duty on 
duce the duty on carbon black. long-staple cotton. 

January 10, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLiette’s amendment to March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
reduce the duty on spirit varnishes. per barrel on petroleum, 

January 10, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLEy’s amendment to strike | March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take denatured vegetable 
out the duty on common brick. ; oils from the free list. 

January 11, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLgey’s amendment to reduce Voted against decreases 


the duty on sheet and cylinder glass. | 

January 11, 1930, voted against Mr. McMAstTser’s amendment to re- | 
duce the duty on plate glass. 

January 17, 1930, voted against Mr. BaRKLEY’s amendment to elimi- 
nate the duty (additional) on hollow bars. 

January 17, 1930, voted against Mr. BaARKLEY’s amendment to reduce 


} October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGner’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
| the duty on china clay or kaolin 

SENATOR ROYAL 8, COPELAND 


the duty on wire rods. Voted for increases 
January 17, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. Watsn of | October 31, 1929, voted to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
Montana to reduce the duty on aluminum. lithium and other new elements. 


January 17, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEX’s amendment to reduce February 1, 1930, voted for Mr. CopELAND’s amendment to place a 
the duty on aluminum utensils. | duty on crude gypsum, 
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February 





CONGRESSIONAL 


KFAN’s 











6. 1930, voted for Mr amendment increasing the 


duty on synthetic camphor 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CoreLANbD’s amendment to increase the 
duty on casein | 

Murch 12, 1930, voted for an increase of duty on iron in pigs. 

March 15, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
spring clothespins 

March 15, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
shoes, etc 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores, 

March 1%, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
laces 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jones’s amendment for a duty on 
lumber, ete 

March 20, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
acetic acid 

March 21, 1950, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
chinaware, etc 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, ete. 

March 21, 1950, voted for the amendment to restore the duties on 
wire fencing 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
pincers 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on wood 
veneers, 

March 21, 1950, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton 
blankets, 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic 


and sensitized papers 


March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take creosote and anthra- 


cene oils from the free list. 
Voted against decreases 
October 22, 1929, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on tannie acid, ete. (medicinal), from 20 to 18 cents per 
pound 
October 28, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 


from 1 cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
January 27, 1930, yoted against Mr. WHEELER’sS 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon 
January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. SiMMONS’s 
thetminimum duty on filaments and yarns of rayon 


amendment to reduce 


amendment to reduce 


January 28, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendments to reduce | 


the 
January 


duty on straw hats. 
31, 1930, voted against 
strike out the duty on cement. 


Mr. McMAsTER’s amendment to 


February 5, 1980, voted against Mr. BARKLEy’s amendment reducing 
the duty cn hydrocarbon derivatives 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harkison’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on lead pigments. 

February 10, 1930, voted against Mr. La 
reduce the duty on spirit varnishes. 

February 10, 1930, voted aguinst 
strike out the duty on common brick 

February 11, 1930, voted against 
duce the duty on plate glass. 

February 17, 1930, voted against the 
Montana to reduce the duty on aluminum. 


FoLLETtTre’s amendment to 


Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to 


Mr. McMASTEr’s amendment to re- 


amendment of Mr. WausH of 


February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to re- 
duce the duties on men's, boys’, etc., clothing 
February 26, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. WALSH of 


Massachusetts to reduce the duty on fur hats, ete 
March 5, 19380, voted against Mr. La FoLterrn’s 
duce the duty on calcium carbide. 
March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the 


amendment to re- 


amendment to reduce 


the duty on litharge 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to reduce 
the duty on red lead 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 


out the duty on sodium and potassium. 
March 7, 1930, voted against 
out the duty on cement. 
March 7, 1930, 
out 


concurring in the amendment striking 


voted against in 


the specific part 


concurring the amendment striking 
of the duty on earthenware and crockery ware, 


undecorated 


March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of duty 
on plate glass 

March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in striking out the duty on 
maple flooring, et 

March 13, 1980, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 
sugar rate 


March 13, 1980, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fixing 
a 6-cent duty on cement. 
March 13, 1930, voted against 
ite on rayon filaments and yarns. 


the amendment to reduce the minimum | 
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March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
} rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 








March 14, 1980, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
maple sugar. 
| March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
| cartridge shells. 
March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 
March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


| sole leather, ete. 
| March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 
| March 19, 1930, yoted against the amendment for free cement for 
public use. 

March 20, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
tiles. 

March 21, 1930, 
plate glass. 

March 21, 1930, voted against the amendment to strike out the duty 
on brick. 


voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


“SENATOR TOM CONNALLY 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. Briarne’s amendment for 514-cent 
rate on casein. The House rate was 2% cents, the committee was 3% 
cents, and Mr. SHORTRIDGE’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

December 10, 1929, voted for Mr. SmMoor’s amendment to increase the 
duty on thread or yarn waste. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Opp1r’s first amendment to increase 
| the duty on hides. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppie’s second amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THoMas of Idaho 
to increase the duty on vegetable oils. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HAYDEN’s amendment to increase the 
duty on dates in packages. 

February 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of-Mr. Tuomas of Okla- 
homa for a duty on oil, gasoline, etc. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHortRIDGe’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment increasing 
the duty on mustard seed. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude beeswax. 

March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 
ete, 

March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Pine’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
| grapes. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
jute, ete. 

March 1930, voted for the amendment to take denatured vegetable 
oils from the free list. 

March 1930, yoted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude 
and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 





99 
--, 


99 


Voted against decreases 





October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGner’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on China clay or kaolin. 

November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment reducing 
the duty on wools from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLaInr’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAINE’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Muzrcatr'’s substitute which 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BINGHAM’s amendment which 
would lower the duty on wool rags. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. Georcr’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on coarser wools. 








1930 


March 138, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 
March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 
March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 
SENATOR C. 


c. DILL 


Voted for increases 


October 24, 
rate on casein. 
314 cents, and Mr. SHorTripere’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PirrmMan’s amendment to restore the 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

January 24, 1930, yoted for Mr. Oppie’'s first amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppre’s second amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. 
the duty on dates in packages. 


1929, voted for Mr. Brarne’s amendment for 5%4-cent 


HAYDEN'S amendment to increase 
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| 
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The House rate was 24% cents, the committee rate was | 


. ~ 
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me fe 
March 22, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
buttons of agate, ete 
March 22, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
matches 


SENATOR DUNCAN ©. FLETCHER 


Voted for increaaca 

October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. Gotpsrorovcn’s amendment 
crease the duty on olive oil in containers 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PrrrTMan’s amendment to restore the 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Opptr’s first amendment te increase 
the duty on hides 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr 
crease the duty on hides 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr 


to in 


Oppi®’s second amendment to in- 


Tuomas of Idaho 


to increase the duty on vegetable oils. 


February 1, 1930, voted for Mr. CopeLanp’s amendment to place a 


| duty on crude gypsum 


February 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jongs’s amendment for a duty on | 


timber. 
March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorTRIDGE’S amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 
March 5, 1930, 
duty on sugar. 
March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CopeLanp’s amendment to increase the 
duty on casein. 
March 13, 1930, yoted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 


voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the 


March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on | 


hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude beeswax. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jonges’s amendment for a duty on 
lumber, ete. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, etc. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take creosote and 
anthracene oils from the free list. 


Voted against decreases 


October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 


November 14, 1929, voted against the motion of Mr. Wa_su of Massa- | 
chusetts to strike out paragraph 402 which removed the duty on maple | 


and certain other flooring. 


November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 


the duty on wools from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 
December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Mercatr’s 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 
December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BINGHAM’s amendment which 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 


substitute which 


January 31, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. McMaster to 


strike out the duty on cement. 

February 10, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to strike 
out the duty on common brick. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. Grorce’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on the coarser wools. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to reduce 
the duty on litharge. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to. reduce 
the duty on red lead. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on cement. 

March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in striking out the duty on 
maple flooring, etc. 

March 13, 1930, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 
sugar rate. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fixing 
a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
maple sugar. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 

March 21, 1930, voted against the amendment to strike out the duty 
on brick. 





February 6, 1930, voted 
duty on synthetic camphor. 

February 18, 1930, voted 
duty on silver ores 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr 
the duty on cattle 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HaYpen’s amendment increasing the 
duty on dates in packages. 

February 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Brooxuar?’s amendment increasing 
the duty on lard 
February 27, 

timber. 
March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHortTripGe’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 
March 5, 1930, 


for Mr. Kean’s amendment increasing the 


for Mr. PITTMAN’s amendment placing a 


CONNALLY’S amendment increasing 


1930, voted for Mr. JOongS’s amendment for a duty on 


voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the 


| duty on sugar 


March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CopgLAND’s amendment to increase the 
duty on casein. 

March 13, 1930, voted for coneurrence In the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for 
mica. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. JonEs’s amendment 
lumber, etc 

March 20, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on all 
starch. 

March 20, 
acetic acid. 

March 21, 1930, 
chinaware, etc. 

March 21, 1930, 
gypsum, ete. 

Mareh 21, 


the amendment increasing the rates on 


for a duty on 


1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 


voted for the amendment to increase the duties or 
voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 


1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on wood 


| veneers. 


March 
grapes. 

March 
blankets, 

March 21, 
jute, ete. 


21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 


21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton 


1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 


Voted against decreases 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNer’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin 

November 11, 1929, voted against the 
duce the duty on tungsten ore. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
eut the specific part of the duty om earthenware and crockery ware 
undecorated 

Mareh 13, 
sugar rate. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 

March 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
buttons of agate, ete. 


committee amendment to re- 


1930, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 


o” 


-<; 


SENATOR WALTHER F. GEORGE 


Voted for increases 
October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLaIne’s amendment for 544-cent rate 
on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 5%, and 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE’S amendment was 8 cents per pound 
November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PrrrTMan’s amendment te restore the 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 
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January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THomaAs of Idaho 
to increase the duty on vegetable oils 
February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 


the duly on catth 

Vebruary 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HAypgen’s amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr, SHorrripce’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton 

March 14, 1930, voted for reconsideration of the vote adopting the 
amendment reducing the rates on wrapper tobacco. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
jute, et 

Voted against decreascs 
October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. Wacner’s amendment te reduce 


the duty on olive oil in containers. 


November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin 
March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 


out the specific part of the duty on earthenware and crockery ware, 
undecorated. 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc 

March 15, 1930, yoted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides 


SENATOR CARTER GLASS 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLAINET’s amendment for 544-cent rate 
on casein. The House 


rate was 2%, the committee rate was 3%, and 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE’S amendment was 8 cents per pound. 
Voted against decreascsa 
January 27, 19230, voted against 


Mr. WHEBLER'’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 


SENATOR WILLIAM J, HARRIS 


Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr, BLAINE’s amendment for 5%-cent rate 
on cusein. The House rate was 214, the committee rate was 3%, and 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE’s amendment was 8 cents per pound, 

October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH's amendment to in- 
crease the duty on olive oil in containers, 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Okla- 
homa to increase the duty on vegetable oils. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. 


PITTMAN’S amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores. 


March 38, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorrripGe’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton 


March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 


on long-staple cotton. 


March 14, 1930, yoted for reconsideration of the vote adopting the 
amendment reducing the rates on wrapper tobacco. 
March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton 
blankets 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
jute, ete 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take denatured vegetable 


oils from the free list 


Voted against decreases 


October Mr 


28, 1929, voted against 


the duty on olive oil in containers 
November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 
January 27, 


WAGNER'S amendment to reduce 


1930, voted against Mr. WHwreLer’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 
March 17, 


1950, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi 
nate th 


countervailing duty on coal. 
SENATOR PAT HARRISON 
Voted for increases 
6, voted for Mr 
duty on synthetic camphor. 
February 18, 1930, voted for Mr 


February 1930, 


KEAN’S amendment increasing the 


CONNALLY'S amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle 


March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHortripce’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 
March 13, 1930, voted fer concurrence in the amendment for a duty 


on long-staple cotton. 
March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 
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Voted against decreases 
October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNrER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 
January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHeeLeR’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 


SENATOR HARRY B. HAWES 
Voted for increases 

February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. KEean’s amendment increasing the 
duty on synthetic camphor. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PitTMAN’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY'’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorTRIDGE’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 13, 1930, yoted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, 
mica. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jones's amendment for a duty on 
lumber, etc. 


March 21, 
corn. 


voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 


1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on broom- 


Voted against decreases 

October 23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WAGNER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLaIne’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on card and burr waste. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment reducing 
the duty on hydrocarbon derivatives. 

February 17, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to elimi- 
nate the additional duty on hollow bars. 


February 17, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEeY’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on wire rods, 


February 21, 1930, voted against Mr. Buatne’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on sisal cordage. 


March 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLLetrn’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on calcium carbide. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to reduce 
the duty on litharge. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to reduce 
the duty on red lead. 

March 


12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of duty on 
sheet glass. 


March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of duty on 
plate glass. 


March 13, 1930, roted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 


March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
cartridge shells. 

March 14, 1930, 
sole leather, etc. 

March 15, 1930, 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, 
duty on hides. 

March 15, 1930, 
sole leather, etc. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 


March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
upholstery leather. 


March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 

March 21, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
plate glass. 


voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
voted against the second amendment to reduce the 


voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


SENATOK CARL HAYDEN 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLAINE’s amendment for 5%4-cent rate 
on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 3%, and 
Mr. SHorTriper’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PiITTMAN’s amendment to restore 
the duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 10, 1929, voted for Mr. Smoot’s amendment to increase the 
duty on thread or yarn waste. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment as amended 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 
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February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PitTMaN’s amendment placing a | 
duty on silver ores 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoONNALLY'’s amendment increasing 
the duty on cattle. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HAYDEN’s amendment increasing the 
duty on dates in packages. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorTRIDGE’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 5, 1930, voted for Mr. Smoot’s amendment to increase the duty 
on sugar. e 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. HayYpDEN’s amendment to increase the | 
duty on sodium sulphate, anhydrous. 

March 153, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment increasing 
the duty on mustard seed. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the reconsideration of the vote adopting the 
amendment reducing the rates on wrapper tobacco, 

Mareh 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppiz’s amendment for a duty on hides, 
leathers, and shoes. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, etc. 


i 
| 
| 


i 


March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 

grapes. 
Voted against decreases 

November 
the duty on 

November 
the duty on 

December 
the duty on 


5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
china clay or kaolin. 
21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
wool from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 
10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAINE’S amendment to 
card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAINE’s amendment to 
the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BiInGHAam’s amendment 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. GrorGe’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on the coarser wools. 

March 13, 1930, voted against 
sugar rate. 


reduce 
reduce 
reduce 
reduce 
METCALF’S substitute which 
which 


-*, 


reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on | 


mustard seed. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides, 


March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, ete. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment te place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 

March 22, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
buttons of agate, ete. 


SENATOR J. THOMAS HEFLIN 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. Biatnr’s amendment for 514-cent 
rate on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee was 3%, and 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE’S amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GOLDsBoROUGH’s amendment to in- 
crease the duty on olive oil in containers. 

January 20, 1930, voted for the committee amendment for higher 
rates on basic paper. 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Okla- 
homa to increase the duty on vegetable oils. 

February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. KEAN’s amendment 


increasing the 
duty on synthetic camphor. 


March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SuHorrrmpce’s amendment for a duty on 


long-staple cotton. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica. 

March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude bees- 
wax. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


. 


March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty om cotton 


blankets. 
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March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
jute, ete. 
March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take creosote and 


anthracene olls from the free list. 
March 22, 1930, voted for the 


22, amendment to take 
table oils from the free list. 


denatured vege 


Voted against decreases 
October 


23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on caleclum carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
October 28, 1929, voted agninst Mr. 
the duty on olive ofl in containers 

November 5, 1929, voted against 


WAGNER'S amendment reducing 


the committee amendment to re 


| duce the duty on china clay or kaolin. 


November 11, 1929, yoted against the committee amendment to rs 


|} duce the duty on tungsten ore 


January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WH®ELeR’s amendment to 
duce the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon 

March 5, 19380, voted against Mr. La FouLerre's amendment 
duce the duty on calcium carbide 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


re- 


to re- 


| mustard seed. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 
March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to 


eliminate the countervailing duty on coal. 
SENATOR JOHN B, KBNDRICK 


Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLarne’s amendment for 5%-cent 
| rate on casein. The House rate was 244, the committee rate was 3%, 


and Mr. SiforRTRIDGE’s was 8 cents per pound. 

October 25, 1929, voted for the committee amendment increasing the 
duty on transparent cellulose from 45 to 50 cents per pound. 

October 25, 1929, voted for the committee amendment to increase the 
duty on agar-agar. 


ad valorem part of the duty on yarn, ete. 
January 24, 1930, voted for Mr 


October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GoLDSBOROUGH’S amendment to in- 
crease the duty on olive oil in containers. 

October 31, 1922, voted to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
lithium and other new elements 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PiTrMAN’sS amendment to restore the 
| duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 
| January 6, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase the 


Oppie’s first amendment to increase 


the duty on hides. 
January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppie's second amendment to in- 
| crease the duty on hides. 
February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. Kran’s amendment increasing the 
| duty on synthetic camphor 
| February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PirrMan’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores. 
February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY’s amendment to increase 
| the duty on catth 
| February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HaypDEN’s amendment to increase 
he duty on dates in package 
| February 20, 1930, voted for Mr SROOKHART'S amendment to in- 
| crease the duty on lard. 
} February 24, 1950, voted for the committee amendment to increase 
the duty on wool yarns 
March 17, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppize’s amendment for a duty on 
hides, leathers, and shoes. 
March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude 
beeswax. 


March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 
etc. 

March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
laces. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jones's amendment for a duty on lum- 
ber, etc. 

March 20, 
acetic acid. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
chinaware, etc. 

March 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, ete. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on broom- 
corn. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic and 
sensitized papers. 


Pine’s amendment for a duty of 50 


1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
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March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to 
anthracene olls from the free list. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude 
and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 


take creosote and 


Voted against decreases 

October 23, 1929, voted against the reduction of the rate on calcium 
carbide from 1 cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNeR’s amendment 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 
1929, voted against Mr. 
committee amendment to reduce the duty on iron in pigs, etc. 


reducing 


November 6, 


November 11, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on tungsten ore. 


November 14, 1929, voted against the motion of Mr. Watsu of Massa- 


BakKLey’s amendment to the | 


chusetts to strike out paragraph 402, which removed the duty on maple | 


and certain otber flooring. 

November 14, 1929, voted against the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma to reduce the duty on spring clothespins. 

November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment 
duce the duty on wools from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 

January 16, 1930, voted against Mr. HAgRISON’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on sugars. 


to re- 


January 21, 1980, voted against the amendment of Mr. Wa.su of 
Massachusetts to reduce the duty on cork insulation. 
January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. SiMMON’s amendment to re- 


duce the minimum duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 
January 29, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEyY’s 

duce the duty on straw hats, 
February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. 

hydrocarbon derivatives 


amendments to re- 


BARKLEY’s amendment reducing 
the duty on 


February 5, 


the duty on gelatin, glue, etc. 
February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLLerre’s amendment reduc- 
ing the duty on compounds of cellulose. 


February 6, 1930, voted against Mr. La 
reduce the duty on formaldehyde. 
February 7, 


the duty 


FOLLETTR’S amendment to 
1930, voted against Mr. HARRISON’S amendment to reduce 
on red lead. 
February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. 
reduce the duty on carbon black. 
February 10, 1930, voted against 
out the duty on common brick. 
February 17. 1930, voted against 
nate the additional duty on 
February 


La FOLLETTE’s 
Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to strike 


Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to elimi- 
hollow bars. 
17, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on wire rods, 

February 21, 1930, voted against Mr. BLatne’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on sisal cordage. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr 
duce the duties on men’s, boys’, 


BARKLEY’s 
etc., clothing. 


amendment to re- 


February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. GrorGe’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on the coarser wools, 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment 
goat and kid leather 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment 
side upper leather. 


to reduce the duty on 


to reduce the duty on 


March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
upholstery leather. 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 


nate the countervailing duty on coal. 

March 20, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
tiles. 

March 21, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
piate glass. 

March 21, 1980, voted against the amendment to strike out the duty 
on brick. 

March 22, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
buttons of agate, etc. 

March 22, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
matches. 


SENATOR WILLIAM H. KING 
Voted for inoreases 
March fi, 1930, voted for Mr. SMoot’s amendment to increase the duty 
on sugar. 
Voted against decreasce 
January 16, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison's motion to reduce the 
duty on sugars. 
SENATOR KENNETH D. M'KELLAR 
Voted for increases 
October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. Buaine’s amendment for 5\%-cent rate 
The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 3%, and 
Mr. Suorrripes’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 


on casein. 


| 
amendment to | 


1930, voted against Mr. COPELAND’s amendment reducing 





rate on casein. 
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October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GoLpssorovcn’s amendment to 
increase the duty on olive oil in containers. 

January 20, 1930, voted for the committee amendment for higher 
rates on basic paper. 


January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppre's first amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 


January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppre’s second amendment to increase 
the duty on hides. 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THomas of Idaho 
to increase the duty an vegetable oils. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. Prrrman’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores. 

February 18, 1929, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY's amendment increasing 
the duty on cattle. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorrriper’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
hides. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic and 
sensitized papers. 

Voted against decreases 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGner’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELEeR’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. Simmons's amendment to reduce 
the minimum duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 31, 1930, voted against Mr. McMastTser’s amendment to 
strike out the duty on cement. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on cement. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fixing 


|} a 6-cent duty on cement. 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty 
on hides. 

Mareh 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 

March 19, 1930, voted against the amendment for free cement for 
public use. 

SENATOR LEE S. OVERMAN 


Voted for increases 


1929, voted for Mr. BuLatnn’s amendment for 5%-cent 
The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 34, 


October 24, 


| and Mr. SuorTripere’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 


Voted against decreases 


October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGcNner's amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. r 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELER'S amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 


SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 
Voted for increases 


October 31, 1929, voted to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
lithium and other new elements. 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PirrTMan’s amendment to restore 
the duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 10, 1929, voted for Mr. Smoot’s amendment to increase the 
duty on thread or yarn waste. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PittTMaN’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. ConNALLY's amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HayDEN’s amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages. 

February 20, 1930, voted for Mr. BrookHart’s amendment to increase 
the duty on lard. 

‘ebruary 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jongs’s amendment for a duty on 
timber. 
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March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorreipcr’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CoreLayv’s amendment to increase the 
duty on casein. 

March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. HAYDEN’s amendment to 
duty on sodium sulphate, anhydrous. 

Mareb 13, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
spring clothespins. 

March 1%, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment 
the duty on mustard seed. 

Mareh 13, 1930, voted for concurrence jin the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
hides. 


March 17, 1930, voted for Mr. Opptm’s amendment for a duty on hides, 
leathers, and shoes 


March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 
etc 


increase the 


increasing 


March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Ping’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jones’s amendment for a duty on lum- 
ber, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, etc, 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude and 
refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 

” Voted against decreases 

October 23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 cent pound. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 

November 11, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to re- 
duce the duty on tungsten ore, 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. Buaine’s amendment to 
the duty on card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAIN®’s amendment to 
the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BInGHAM’s amendment 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. BaARKL#Y’s amendment to 
the duties of men’s, boys’, etc., clothing. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. Grorer’s amendment to 
the duty on the coarser wools. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to 
the duty on red lead. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on sodium and potassium, 

March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of duty on 
sheet glass. 

March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of duty on 
plate glass. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fix- 
ing a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 


March 20, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
tiles, 


reduce 
reduce 


MBTCALF’S substitute which 


which 
reduce 
reduce 


reduce 


SENATOR JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. Buatne’s amendment for 5%-cent 
rate on casein. The House rate was 2% cents, the committee rate was 
3% cents, and Mr. SHorrTripcr’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

October 25, 1929, voted for the committee amendment to increase the 
duty on transparent cellulose from 45 to 50 cents per pound. 

October 31, 1929, voted to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on lithium and other new elements. 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PrrrMan’s amendment to restore the 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

January 6, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase the 
duty on the ad valorem part of the dufy on yarn, etc. 
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January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Ovpis's first amendment to iy 
the duty on hides 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr 
to increase the duty on vegetable oils 

February 6, 1930, voted for Mr 
duty on synthetic camphor 

February 18, 1930, 
duty on silver ores. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr 
the duty on cattle. 

February 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jongs’s amendment 
timber. 

February 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THomas of Okla- 
homa for a duty on oil, gasoline, etc. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHORTKIDGE'S amendment 
long-staple cotton. 

March 5, 1930, voted for Mr. SMoor’s amendment to increase the duty 
on sugar. 

March 13, 1930, voted for the amendment to 
spring clothespins. 

March 13, 1930, voted for the concurrence in 
duty on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the reconsideration of the vote adopting 
the amendment reducing the rates on wrapper tobacco, 

March 17, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppie’s amendment for a 
hides, leathers, and shoes. 

March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment 
beeswax. 

March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 
ete. 

March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Pine’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jonges’s amendment for a 
lumber, etc. 

March 20, 1930, voted for the amendment 
acetic acid. 


crease 


THomas of Idaho 


KEAN'S amendment increasing the 


voted for Mr. PitrTMAN's amendment placing a 


CONNALLY’S amendment to incr 


for a duty on 


for a duty on 


increase the duty on 


the amendment for a 


duty on 


for a duty on crude 


duty on 


to increase the duty on 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing 
gypsum, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on wood 
veneers. 

March 
corn. 

March 
jute, ete. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic and 
sensitized papers. 

March 1930, voted for the 
anthracene oils from the free list. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the am 
olls from the free list. 

March 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude 
and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 


a duty on crude 


21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on broom- 


21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 


oo 
“am, 


amendment to take creosote and 


ndment (o take denatured vegetable 


Voted against decreases 


"2 
“oo, 


October 1929, voted against the reduction of the rate on calcium 
carbide from 1 cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNEr’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 

November 6, 1929, voted against Mr. Barkuby’s amendment 
committee amendment to reduce the duty on iron in pigs, etc. 

November 11, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on tungsten ore. 

November 14, 1929, voted against the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma to reduce the duty on spring clothespins. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Bincham’s amendment, which 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

December 12, 1929, voted against Mr. HayYDEN’s amendment to reduce 
the specific duty on wool and hair advanced beyond washing, etc. 

January 16, 1930, voted against Mr. Hagrison’s amendment to 
the duty on sugars. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELE#R’s amendment to 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon, 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. Simmons’s amendment to 
the minimum duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 29, 1930, voted against Mr. BakKLey’s amendments to 
the duty on straw hats. 

January 31, 1930, voted against Mr. McMasTen’s amendment to strike 
out the duty on cement. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. Bark er’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on acetic anhydride. 


to the 


reduce 


reduce 


reduce 


reduce 
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1930, voted against Mr. 
derivatives 
ted against Mr 
ete, 
against 
baking soda. 
voted against 
duty on formaldehyde. 
10, 1930, 
e duty on spirit varnishes. 
11, 1930, voted against Mr. 
on sheet and cylinder glass, 
11, 1930 
duty 
21 


5 


BARKLEY’s amendment reducing | 


hyd 
e380 
relatin, 


6 1930 


ecarbon 


vo COPELAND’s amendment reducing 


glue, 


voted Mr. BaRKLey’s amendment striking 


on 
6, 1930 


Mr. La FoLueTrTse’s amendment to 


voted against Mr. La FoOLLerre’s amendment to 


ebruary SARKLEY’s amendment to reduce 


auty 
ebruary 


ce the 


b 


voted against Mr. McMaster’s amendment to | 


n plate glass. 
1930, voted against 
on si: rdage 
24, voted against Mr. BarkLey’s 
men's, boys’, ete., clothing. 

1930, voted against Mr. Grorcr’s 
wools, 
1930, voted against Mr. GrorGr’s 
on spun silk, 


1930 


Mr. 


bruary BLAINE’s amendment to reduce 


! 
Al ¢ 


1930 


duty 


‘obruary amendment to reduce 
dutics on 
24 


on coarser 


February 
the duty 

February 25, 
the duty 

Mar« voted against concurring in the 
the duty on litharge. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the 
the duty red lead 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring 
out the duty on sodium and potassium. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring 
out the duty on cement 

March 12, 1930, voted against concurring 
sheet glass 

March 12, 
plate glass 

March 13, 
sugar rate. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fixing 
a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, 
duty on hides, 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
goat and kid leather. 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
upholstery leather. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal 

March 19, 1930, voted against the amendment for free cement for 
public use, 

March 21, 1930, voted 
plate glass. 
March 21, 
brick 
March 22, 1930, voted 
buttons of agate 

March 
matches. 


amendment to reduce 


amendment to reduce 


h 6, 


amendment to reduce 





amendment to reduce 


on 


in the amendment striking 


in the amendment striking 


in the reduction of duty on 


1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of duty on 


1930, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 


voted against the second amendment to reduce the 


against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


1930, voted against the amendment to strike out the duty 


on 


against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


ete. 


1930, voted against the 


99 


amendment to reduce the duty on 


SENATOR JOSEPH T. ROBINSON OF ARKANSAS 


Voted for increases 
for Mr. BtLatne’s amendment for 5%- 


The House rate was 24%, the commiitee rate was 
8%, and Mr. SHorrriper’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 


October 


cent 


24, 1929, 


rafe on casein 


voted 


SENATOR MORRIS SHEPPARD 


Voted for increases 


October 24, voted for Mr. BLatne’s amendment for 5%-cent 
rate casein. House rate was cents, the committee rate 
was 3% cents, and Mr. SHorRTRIDGR’S amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH’S amendment to in- 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

December 10, 
duty 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

January 1930, voted for the 
rates on basic paper, 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppie’s first amendment to increase 
the duty 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppig's second amendment to increase 
the duty on hides 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THomas of Idaho 
ase the duty on vegetable oils, 


1929, 


on The 2% 


crease 
1929, voted for Mr. SmMoor’s amendment to increase the 
on thread or yarn waste. 


committee amendment fer higher 


on hides 


to incr 
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February 10, 1930, voted for Mr. Caprer’s amendment increasing the 
rate on certain starches. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. Pirrman’s amendment placing a duty 
on Silver ores. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CoNNALLY's amendment to 
the duty on cattle, 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. 
the duty on dates in packages. 

February 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Brookuart’s amendment to 
the duty on lard. 

February 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. THoMaAs 
homa for a duty on oil, gasoline, etc. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHORTRIDGE’S amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 


increase 


HAYDEN'S amendment to increase 


increase 


of Okla- 


March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CorpeLAND’s amendment to increase the 
duty on casein. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
hides, 

March 
leathers, 

March 

March 
etc. 

March 19, 1930, voted for Mr. Pine’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum, 

March 19, 1920, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jones's amendment for a duty on lum- 
ber, etc. 

March 20, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on all starch. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, ete. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
jute, etc. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic and 
sensitized papers. 

March 1930, voted for the amendment to take creosote and 
anthracene oils from the free list. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take denatured vegetable 
oils from the free list. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude 
and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 


17, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppte’s amendment for a duty on hides, 
and shoes. 

17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude beeswax. 
19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, 


99 
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Voted against decreases 


October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. Wacnur's amendment to 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
the duty on China clay or Kaolin. 

November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
the duty on wools from 34 vo 31 cents per pound. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAINE’s amendment to 
the duty on card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr, BLAINne’s amendment to 
the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Mercaur’s substitute which 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BincHAM’s amendment which 
would eperate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. Grorcr’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on the coarser wools. 

March 18, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 


reduce 
reduce 
reduce 
reduce 


reduce 


SENATOR F. M. SIMMONS 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLAINE’s amendment for 5%-cent rate 
on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 34%, and 
Mr. SHorrTripee’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica. 

Voted against decreases 


October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNgr’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers, 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin, 








1930 


January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WuEEeLer’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring 
eliminate the countervailing duty on coal. 


in the amendment to 


SENATOR BLLISON D. SMITH 
Voted against decreases 


November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 


SENATOR DANIEL F. STECK 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLatnz’s amendment for 5%4-cent rate | 


on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 3%, and 
Mr. SHorRTRIDGE’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

November 5, 1929, voted for Mr. PrrtTMANn’s amendment to restore the 
duty on silica, crude and suitable for pigments. 


January 20, 1930, voted for the committee amendment for bigher rates 
on basic paper. 


duty on crude gypsum, 


February 10, 1930, voted for Mr. Capprr’s amendment to increase the 
rate on certain starches. 


long-staple cotton. 


March 6, 1930, voted for Mr. CopgeLanp’s amendment to increase the 
duty on casein. 


March 17, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on crude bees- 
wax. 


Marca 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on silver ores. 
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March 20, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on all starch. | 


March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
chinaware, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment placing a duty on crude 
gypsum, etc. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on wood 
veneers. 

March 
corn, 


21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on broom- 


Voted against decreases 

October 23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 
from 1 to one-half of 1 cent per pound, 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. Wacner’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 

February 10, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoLietre’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on spirit varnishes. 

March 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La FotLerrey’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on calcium carbide. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce 
hides. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 


March 22, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
buttons of agate, etc. 


the duty on 


SENATOR HUBERT D. STEPHENS 
Voted for increases 

February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. Kgan’s amendment increasing the 
duty on synthetic camphor. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PirrmMan’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HaYpmN’s amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages. 

February 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jonms’s amendment for a duty on 
timber. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHortTRipGEe’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton, 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment increasing 
the duty on mustard seed. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jongs’s amendment for a duty on 
lumber, etc. 


Voted against decreases 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on bides. 
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March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment 


to 
eliminate the countervailing duty on coal. 


SENATOR CLAUDE A. BWANSON 
Voted for increaeecs 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLarne’s amendment for 544-cent rate 
on casein. The House rate was 2%, the committee rate was 3%, and 
Mr. SHORTRIDGR’S amendment was 8 cents per pound 

January 20, 1950, voted for the committee 
rates on basic paper. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on 
and sensitized papers. 


amendment for higher 


basic 


Voted against decreases 


October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WAGNER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oi] in containers. 


January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELER’s amerdment to reduce 


| the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 
February 1, 1930, voted for Mr. CopeLanpd’s amendment to place a 


March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 


March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to 


| eliminate the countervailing duty on coal 
March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHortripee’s amendment for a duty on | 


SENATOR ELMER THOMAS, OF OKLAHOMA 
Voted for increases 


October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLAIN®’s amendment for 
on casein. 


5%-cent rate 
The House rate was 2% cents, the committee rate was 314 
cents, and Mr. SmHorraiper’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

October 28, 1929, voted for Mr. GoLpDsBoroUGH’s amendment 
crease the duty on olive oil in containers. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. Oppim’s amendment to increase the 
duty on hides. 

January 24, 1930, voted for Mr. 
crease the duty on hides. 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HAaypgn's amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages. 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorTRipce’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 5, 1930, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the duty 
on sugar. 


to in- 


Oppir’s second amendment to in- 


March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 
on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for reconsideration of the vote adopting the 
amendment reducing rates on wrapper tobacco. 

March 19, 1930, voted for the amendment for a duty on petroleum, etc. 

March 19, 1930, voted fer Mr. Pine’s amendment for a duty of 50 
cents per barrel on petroleum 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty of 40 cents 
per barrel on petroleum. 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
pincers. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic and 
sensitized papers. 

March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take denatured vegetable 
oils from the free list. 

March 1930, voted for the amendment to place petroleum, crude 
and refined, on the dutiable list at 10 and 20 per cent. 


99 
“~~, 


Voted against decreases 


October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGnur’s amendment to 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
the duty on china clay or kaclin. 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to 
the duty on white lead. 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison's amendment to 
the duty on lead pigments. 

February 11, 1930, voted against Mr 
the duty on sheet and cylinder glass 

February 11, 1930, voted against Mr. McMAsTer’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on plate glass 

February 1930, voted against Mr. Grorog’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on spun silk. 

March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of the duty 
on sheet glass. 

March 13, 1930, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent sugar 
rate. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fixing 
a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 


reduce 
reduce 
reduce 
reduce 


BARKLEY's amendment to reduce 


or 
aw), 
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JUNE 20 


La Fouuerre’s amendment to 











March 5, 1930, voted against Mr. 
reduce the duty on calcium carbide. 
March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 


| out the specific part of the duty om earthenware and crockery ware, 


undecorated 


March 12, 1930, voted against concurring in the reduction of the 
| duty on sheet glass. 
March 13, 1930, voted against reconsidering the vote for a 2-cent 


1950, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 

8 l et 

M h 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate tervalling duty on coal 

M 2 1930, voted against the amendment to strike out the duty | 
o! } 

SENATOR PARE TRAMMELL 
Voted for increases 

October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. BLaine’s amendment for 5% cents 
per ind on casein. The House rate was 2% cents, the committee rate 
was 344 cents, and Mr 


SHORTRIDGE'S amendment was 8 cents per pound. 


November 5, 1929, voted for Mr 


PrIrTMAN’S amendment to restore the 


sugar rate. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
cartridge shells. 

March 17, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the countervailing duty on coal. 


SENATOR MILLARD EB. TYDINGS 


Voted for increases 
October 24, 
rate on Casein. 


1929, 


voted for Mr. BLarne’s amendment for 5% cent 
The House rate was 2% cents, the committee’s amend- 
ment was 3% cents, and Mr. SHORTRIDGE’s amendment was 8 cents per 


| pound 


a on silica, crude and suitable for pigments 

December 10, 1929, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase | 
the duty on thread or yarn waste 

January 28, 1930, voted for the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Idaho 
to increase the duty on vegetable oils. 

February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. Kgan’s amendment increasing the 
duty on synthetie camphor. 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. PrrrMan’s amendment placing a 
duty on silver ores 

February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle 

February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HaypEN’s amendment to increase the 
duty on dates in packages 


February 20, 1930, voted for Mr. BrookHaRT’s amendment to increase 
the duty on lard, 


February 27, 1930, voted for Mr. Jonrs’s amendment for a duty on 
timber 

March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHOrTRIDGr’s amendment for a duty on 
lons aple cotton 

March 5, 1930, voted for Mr, Smoor’s amendment to increase the duty 
on Supgal 


March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment for a duty 


on long-staple cotton. 

March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on 
mica 

March 19, 1950, voted for a duty on silver ores. 

March 20, 1930, voted for Mr. Jongs’s amendment for a duty on 
lumber, et 

March 20, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
acetic acid 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
chinaware, etc, 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 
grapes 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton 
blanke 

March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
jut et 

Voted against decreases 
October 23, 1929, voted against reduction of rate on calcium carbide 


from 1 cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound, 
On 28, 1929, Mr 


ober voted against WAGNER'S amendment to reduce 


the duty on olive oi! in containers, 
Nov 1929, voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 
November 5, 1929, voted against 
out the specific duty on 
November 11, 1929 
the duty 
November 


mber 5, 
i 
the committee amendment striking 
undecorated earthenware, ete 

voted against the committee amendment to reduce 
on tungsten ore 

14, 1929, voted against the amendment 
Oklahoma to reduce the duty on spring clothespins. 

10, 1929, Mr. 
the duty on wool rags. 

11, 1929, voted against 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 
ary 


of Mr. Tuomas of 


December voted against BLAINE’S amendment to reduce 


December Mr. Metcaur’s substitute which 


Jan 27, 


1930, voted against Mr. WUESLER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKL&EyY’s amendment reducing 
the duty on hydrocarbon derivatives. 

February 5, 1930, d against Mr. Harrison's 
the duty on ethylene glycol 

February 


vote amendment reducing 


5, 1930, voted against Mr. CoreLann’s 


amendment reducing 
the duty on gelatin, glue, etc. 


February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison's amendment to re- 
duce the duty on red lead 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to re- 
duce the duty on white lead. 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrrson’s amendment to re 
duce the duty on lead pigments, 

February 10, 19380, voted against Mr. La Fou_etrte’s amendment to 


reduce the duty on spirit varnishes. 


February 11, 1930, voted against Mr. Bank Ley’s amendment to reduce 


the duty on sheet and cylinder glass. 








February 19, 1930, voted for Mr. HaypENn’s amendment to increase 
the duty on dates in packages. 


February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 

the duty on cattle. 
Voted against decreases 

October 28, 1929, voted against Mr. WaGNer’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on olive oil in containers. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 30, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLEy’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on straw bats. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment reducing 
the duty on ethylene glycol. 

February 17, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. Wats of 
Montana reducing the duty on aluminum. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on cement 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fix- 
ing a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the minimum 
rate on rayon filaments and yarns. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
eartridge shells. 

SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Voted for increases 

October 31, 1929, voted to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 

upon lithium and other new elements. 


January 20, 1930, voted for the committee amendment for higher rates 
on basic paper. 


February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. Kean’s amendment increasing the 
duty on synthetic camphor. 

March 12, 1930, voted for an increase of duty on iron in pigs. 

March 15, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 


shoes, etc. 
March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duties on 
chinaware, etc. 
March 21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on wood 
veneers. 
March 
blankets. 
March 1930, voted for the amendment to place duties on basic 
and sensitized papers. 


March 22, 1930, voted for the amendment to take creosote and anthra- 
cene oils from the free list. 


21, 1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton 


29 


amy 


Voted against decreases 


1929, voted against Mr. 
tannic acid, ete. 


29 


-*, 


October 
the duty 
pound. 

October 22, 1929, voted against the reduction of rate on calcium car- 
bide from 1 cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

January 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. SimMons’s amendment to reduce 
the minimum duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 29, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendments to reduce 
the duty on straw hats. 

February 5, 1930, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment reducing 
the duty on hydrocarbon derivatives. 

February 7, 1930, voted against Mr. Harrison’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on lead pigments. 

February 17, 1930, voted against Mr. Barkiey’s amendment to elimi- 
nate the additional duty on hollow bars, 


February 17, 1930, voted against the amendment of Mr. Watsu of 
Montana to reduce the duty on aluminum. 


BARKLEy’s motion to reduce 


on (medicinal) from 20 to 18 cents per 


27, 





1930 


March 5, 1930, voted against Mr. La FoL.Lerre’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on calcium carbide. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to reduce 
the duty on red lead. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on sodium and potassium. 

March 7, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment striking 
out the duty on cement. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the motion to reconsider the vote fix- 
ing a 6-cent duty on cement. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
maple sugar. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty 
on cartridge shells. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty 
on sole leather, etc. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 

March 17, 1980, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
side upper leather. 

March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole Jeather, etc. 

March 19, 
public use. 


March 21, 1930, voted against the amendment to strike out the duty 
on brick. 


SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Voted for increases 


October 25, 1929, voted for the committee amendment increasing the 
duty on transparent cellulose sheets from 45 to 50 cents per pound. 


October 26, 1929, voted for Mr. GILLETT’s amendment increasing the | 


duty on paints used by school children. 

November 8, 1929, voted for the committee amendment to strike out 
the 25 per cent ad valorem on wood screws of iron or steel, which would 
increase the duty to 45 per cent under the blanket clause. 


January 6, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase the | 


ad valorem part of the duty on yarn, ete. 
February 6, 1930, voted for Mr. 
duty on synthetic camphor. 
February 24, 1930, voted for the committee amendment to increase 
the duty on wool yarns. 


KEAN’S amendment increasing the 


March 14, 1930, voted for the amendment increasing the rates on | 


mica. 
March 15, 1930, voted for the amendment to increase the duty on 

shoes, ete. 
March 21, 

blankets. 


1930, voted for the amendment to place a duty on cotton 


Voted against decreases 


November 18, 1929, voted against Mr. BARKLEY’s substitute for para- 
graph 367, which reduced certain rates as to watch movements. 

December 12, 1929, voted against Mr. Haypgew’s amendment to 
the specific duty on wool and hair advanced beyond washing, etc. 

January 27, 1930, voted against Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to 
the duty on filaments and yarns of rayon. 

January 29, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLsy’s amendments 
duce the duty on straw hats. 

February 21, 1930, voted against Mr. BLarnz’s amednment to 
the duty on sisal cordage. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. BarKLgy’s amendment to re- 
duce the duties on men’s, boys’, etc., clothing. 

March 14, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
sole leather, etc. 

March 15, 1930, 
sole leather, etc. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to place goat and kid 
leather on the free list. 


March 17, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
side upper leather. 


reduce 
reduce 
to re- 


reduce 


voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 


SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH, OF MONTANA 
Voted for increases 

October 24, 1929, voted for Mr. Biainre’s amendment for 514-cent 
rate on casein. The House rate was 2% cents, the committee rate was 
8% cents, and Mr. SHorTRIDGE’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 

December 20, 1929, voted for Mr. Smoor’s amendment to increase the 
duty on thread or yarn waste. 

December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 
to increase the duty on wool rags. 

February 1, 1930, yoted for Mr. CoprLanp’s amendment to place a 
duty on crude gypsum. 


February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. CONNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 
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1930, voted against the amendment for free cement for | 


| the duty on 
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March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment increasing 
the duty on mustard seed. 


Voted against decreases 


December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLaAinn’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. Buaine’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on wool rags. 

Vecember 11, 1929, voted against Mr. 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. BincHAM'’s amendment which 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

February 24, 1930, voted against Mr. Grorce’s amendment to reduce 
the duty on the coarser wools. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
hides. 


March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 


METCALF’s amendment which 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 
Voted for increases 


voted for Mr. BLAINnr’s 
The House rate was 2% 


October 24, 1929, 
rate on casein, 


amendment for 5%%4-cent 

cents, the committee rate was 

3% cents, and Mr. SHortTRipGr’s amendment was 8 cents per pound. 
December 11, 1929, voted for the committee amendment, as amended, 


| to increase the duty on wool rags. 


February 18, 1930, voted for Mr. ConNALLY’s amendment to increase 
the duty on cattle. 


March 3, 1930, voted for Mr. SHorraivee’s amendment for a duty on 
long-staple cotton. 

March 13, 1930, voted for concurrence in the amendment 
the duty on mustard seed. 

March 19, 1930, voted for a duty on silver ores. 


increasing 


Voted against decreases 
November 5, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
the duty on china clay or kaolin. 
November 11, 1929, voted against the committee 
duce the duty on tungsten ore. 


reduce 


amendment to re- 


November 21, 1929, voted against the committee amendment to 
wool from 34 to 31 cents per pound. 
10, 1929, voted against Mr. Buarne’s amendment to 
card and burr waste. 

December 10, 1929, voted against Mr. BLAINe’s amendment to 
the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. 
would reduce the duty on wool rags. 

December 11, 1929, voted against Mr. Bincuam’s amendment 
would operate to lower the duty on wool rags. 

February 24, 1930, yoted against Mr. GforGr’s amendment to 
the duty on coarser wools. 

March 6, 1930, voted against concurring in the amendment to 
the duty on litharge. 

March 13, 1930, voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
mustard seed. 

March 15, 1930, 
hides. 

March 15, 1930, voted against the second amendment to reduce the 
duty on hides. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I had expected to make a few remarks, 
wholly unnecessary, of course, in answer to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], but the Senator from Michigan 
rose to his feet more quickly than I did and was recognized, 
and hence I can not obtain the floor in my own right. 

However, as a part of my remarks, I want to insert in the 
Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent to do so, an Associated 
Press story of a speech made by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison] on the 31st of May, 1922, predicting the over- 
whelming defeat of the Republican Party everywhere as a 
result of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill; also a speech made 
on the 26th day of October, 1924, in the Coolidge-Davis presi- 
dential campaign, in which he made the same prediction for 
the same reason; also a speech made by my friend from Missis- 
sippi on the 16th of August, 1926—in fact, this was not a speech, 
but an editorial upon an interview after he had returned from 
Surope, in which he told about what a terrible abomination the 
tariff was and how the European debtors of the United States 
could not pay unless the United States removed the tariff on 
goods, and all that sort of thing. 


reduce 


December 
the duty on 


reduce 
reduce 
METCALF’S amendment which 
which 
reduce 


rejluce 


voted against the amendment to reduce the duty on 
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I can not take time to discuss these matters at some little 
length because the Senator from Michigan has the floor. All 
I want to do is to ask unanimous consent, with the permission 
of my good friend from Mississippi, to insert these in the 
Recorp. If opportunity is afforded I shall discuss at some 
length later on the accuracy of the prophecies of my friend 
from Mississippi. 

rhe ! RESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, I merely 
want to express my thanks to the Senator from Indiana for 
embellishing the Recorp by inserting in it these very illuminat- 
speeches, and also to express the hope that the Senator 
from Indiana will send them out as a campaign document for 
the Republican Party in the coming campaign. They will not 
do his party any good. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 31, 1922 

SENATOR HARRISON SpEs G 





Is there objection? 


lips 


O. P. Dersat—DercLares REPUBLICANS HAvE 
No Leaper anp CALLS Tarire BILL “ lnNiquirous ”—Gives Two AD- 
DRESSES IN Day—TaisutTe Parp TO Wooprow WILSON As “ GREATEST 
Piror Wuo Ever Lev SHip or State” 


N. C., May 30, (by Associated Press).—With the 
assertions that the Republican Party is without a leader; that it has 
failed to keep its promises made in the last presidential election, Senator 
Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, speaking at a luncheon tendered him here 
to-day by the chamber of commerce, predicted that the next Congress will 
have a Democratic majority and that President Harding will be suc- 
eeeded by a Democrat at the end of his present term. 


WILMINGTON, 


MONUMENT IS UNVEILED 


Senator Harrison was the principal speaker at memorial exercises 
here to-day in memory of New Hanover County men killed in the World 
War In connection with the memorial exercises a monument to the 
World War dead of the county was unveiled and dedicated. 

Im Senator HAkRISON’s memorial address he steered clear of politics. 
But in his address before business men at a luncheon in his honor he 
left the solemn vein which characterized his memorial address and dis- 
cussed political issues. 


The Republicans have failed badly, the Senator stated. 
the 


That which 
Republican Congress has done has been all wrong, he said, while 


it has left undone those things which are most needed and should have 
been the first to be disposed of. 
CALLS TARIFF “ INIQUITOUS ” 


The passage of certain tax bills, the seating of Senator Newberry, and 
the pending “iniquitous” tariff measure are some of the things which 


Senator Harrison declared have had much to do with causing the Repub- 
licans to lose the confidence of the people and causing dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. He said that the Republicans will be held to 


strict accountability in the November election and predicted a Demo 
cratic victory 

“A few Democrats supported Harding, but they know better now,” he 
said “They have seen the error of their way, and never again will 
they be held away from the party that stands for all the people.” 

In his memorial address Senator Harrison paid tribute to former 
President Woodrow Wilson. The speaker was loudly applauded many 
times during his but nothing brought such an outburst as his 
reference to Mr. Wilson, whose childhood home was in Wilmington. 

“ Woodrow Wilson was the greatest pilot who ever guided the ship of 
state.” the speaker stated, adding that Mr. Wilson “is as much a 
wounded soldier as any veteran now in the Government hospitals.” 


address 





[From Washington Star, October 26, 1924] 


Dec Lares Evcecrion oF Davis Assurpp—Hareison Says La Fou.erre 
Witt Carry Mors Starps THAN COOLiIpGE 


President's Coolidge’s election November 4 is an impossibility, ac- 
cording to the opinion expressed by Senator Par Harrison, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, in a speech delivered last night from WRC radio station. 

Senator Harrison declared not only that Coolidge has not the slight- 
est chance to obtain the necessary majority of the electoral college, 
but that John W. Davis, the Democratic nominee, will be the next 
President. He said that Davis will be either elected by a sufficient 
number of electoral votes, or he will be the choice in the event the 
selection is thrown into the House of Representatives. 

In explanation he contended that Senator La Follette will draw his 
support almost entirely from the Republican Party and that he will 
carry more States than will President Coolidge. 





[From the Washington Post, August 16, 1926] 
Pat HARRISON ABROAD 


After an exploration of Europe for several days Senator Pat Harri- 
S0N, of Mississippi, turns in his report to the American people. He 
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visited Germany, Belgium, and France. In the course of his perilous 
journey he was held up by French customs officers and made to pay 
duty on 39 cigars. Then, in Paris, he entered into extended pourparlers 
with taxi drivers, hotel couriers, and waiters at boulevard cafés. The 
data thus accumulated, after careful coordination and analysis, have 
yielded this distilled wisdom: 

1. A high tariff is an abomination. 

2. The European debtors of the United States can not pay unless the 
United States removes its tariff on their goods. 

8. As the demand for payment of these debts is unabated, it follows 
that the tariff will be the leading issue in the campaign of 1928. 

Senator HARRISON, it must be admitted, is supported in his reasoning 
by more complete data than are usually gathered by those who insist 
that the United States shall pay Europe’s debt by admitting Europe’s 
goods into this country free. Few statesmen holding that view have 
been the victims of French rapacity at the customs border, and fewer 
still are qualified to confer in Parisian French with tax! drivers, cou- 
riers, and waiters on matters of pith and moment affecting the equi- 
librium of States. Usually the argument for abolition of the tariff is 
advanced by gentlemen who have no data except such as are generated 
by spontaneous combustion of brain cells suddenly called upon to per- 
| form extra duty. The short-circuiting of intellect often causes a super- 
natural incandescence that is easily mistaken for the light of reason, 
when in fact it is the warning of annihilation. 

But Senator Harrison is not of that ilk. He believes in personal 
research as a means of vindicating opinions already formed. His ex- 
perience on the French border and the information he has gathered in 
Paris fully bear out the conclusions he had reached long before he 
began his epoch-making voyage, and which he had expressed in extenso 
with a wealth of eloquence and wit upon the floor of the Senate. 
French customs officers, waiters, taxi drivers, et al. would be rendering 
poor service to their country if they failed to supply its champion with 
data whereby he can force the United States to close its factories for 
the benefit of Europe. They did not fail. They gave to Senator Harnri- 
son the information he was seeking. He will do the rest. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I want to proceed now. 
am getting tired of this political “ bosh.” 

Mr. WATSON. I hope when the Senator refers to “ politi- 
cal bosh” he refers to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COUZENS. Ido! [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I decline to yield. I desire to proceed with 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 


PAYMENT OF JUDGMENTS—TREASURY DEPARTMENT (8. DOC. NO, 185) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations (indefinite) 
for “Payment of judgmrents, United States district courts, 
Treasury Department,” which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

FEDERATION INTERALLIEE DES ANCIENS COMBATTANTS (8. DOC. 
186) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
State, fiscal year 1930, to remain available until June 30, 1931, 
amounting to $25,000, for the contribution by the United States 
for the expenses and entertainment, while in the United States, 
of delegates fronr foreign countries participating in the Eleventh 
| Annual Convention of the Federation Interalliee des Anciens 

Combattants, to be held in Washington in September, 1930, 

which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 

Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA (8, DOC, NO. 184) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting supplemental estinrates of appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Colunrbia, fiscal year 1931, amounting to $93,900, and 
a draft of proposed legislation pertaining to an existing appro- 
priation, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITION 





} 


I 


The Senator from Michigan 


NO, 





lution adopted by the One hundred and forty-second Annual 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, at Cincinnati, Ohio, declaring ‘its belief 
“that the right and duty of citizenship should not be condi- 
tioned upon the test of ability or willingness, contrary to con- 
science, to bear arms or to take part as a combatant of war,” 
which was referred to the Comurittee on Foreign Relations. 


| The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a reso- 
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SENATOR TRAMMELL’S VIEWS ON THE TARIFF | 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a brief telegram received from the Tampa (Fla.) | 
Daily Times and my reply thereto relative to the tariff bill 
recently passed by Congress 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TAMPA, FLA., June 16, 1930 


Hon. Park TRAMMELL, 
United States Senate 
wire night 00-werd statement on 
will be benefited, if any, by new tariff schedules. 
Thank you. 


Please press collect how Florida 


TAMPA DatLty TIMEs. 
WasHincton, D. C., June 16, 1930. 

TAMPA DAIty TIMES, 
Tampa, Fla.: 
how’ Florida will be benefited, if any, by the new tariff 
Answering, will say because Florida will no longer have to 
sell practically all that it produces in an unprotected market and buy 
all that it buys in a protected market, as under all previous tariff laws. 
With reasonable protective duties on fruits and vegetables and other 
farm products competing with our Florida products the great agricul- 
tural industries now languishing and struggling in Florida for their 
existence will be rescued and saved from destruction by foreign compe- | 
tition. Certainly no one can believe that our farmers could have long 
survived with Mexico, Cuba, and other foreign countries with 40-cents-a- 
day farm labor and about the same transportation charges to our mar- 
kets, increasing their shipments by leaps and bounds in 
with our Florida products. If the disaster was impending and we have 
checked it, Florida has been benefited. With our farmers prosperous, 
this prosperity is reflected in our villages, our towns and cities and its 
reflex reaches the manufacturer, the banker, 
chants, and the laborer. 
The 
that 


You ask me “ 
schedules.” 


competition 


the professions, the mer- 
The opposite is true if agriculture is depressed. 
Democratic Party in its convention in 1928 declared for a tariff 
would be sufficient to meet the lower cost of foreign labor, to | 
guarantee to the American laborer a fair wage, and to give a reasonable 
return on capital invested in American industries. Heretofore farm 
products and some other products in Florida have not had that degree 
of protection pledged by the National Democratic Party. Now, while our 
Florida producers on at least an equal footing with the foreigner, I have 
great hope for agriculture in our State. Some other industries in 
Florida, given a little protection, should also be benefited. I voted for 
the tariff bill primarily because of the protection it affords Florida prod- 
ucts and also because I felt that all in all the legislation would be of 
more benefit to our State than a continuation of the present tariff law 
which protects most everything that Floridians buy and practically 
nothing that we sell. I had to choose between the two. There is much 
in the new bill of which I de not approve, but this is equally true of the 
tariff law now being superseded by the new legislation. No tariff law 
has ever been a panacea for all ills, and it is too much to forecast that 
this new one will be. 1 believe, however, from Florida's standpoint, 
that it will be better for the State than to have retained the old law. | 
The sponsors of the new legislation have praised it too much, its ene- 
mies have condemned it recklessly and, in my opinion, to an unjusti- 
fiable extent. When the ill effects of the criticism blow over and the 
country once again gets down to business, I believe that Florida will be 
better off than it would have been without the protective duties given | 
us in the main on our farm and grove products. 
PaRK TRAMMELI 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12343) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept donations of sites | 
for public buildings, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1057) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and a report as indicated: 

H. R. 12099. An act to apply the pension laws to the Coast 
Guard (Rept. No. 1058) ; and 

H. R. 12586. An act granting an increase of pension to Josefa 
T. Philips. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12663) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Sulphur River in the State | 
of Arkansas near Fort Lynn, reported it without amendment | 
and submitted a report (No. 1059) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was | 
referred the bill (H. R. 650) for the payment of damages to cer- 
tain citizens of California and other owners of property dam- 
aged by the flood, caused by reason of artificial obstructions to 
the natural flow of water being placed in the Picacho and No- 


| referred the 
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name Washes by an agency of the United States, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1061) thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 


following bills, reported them each with an amendment and sub- 


mitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 917. An act for the relief of John Panza and Rose Panza 
(Rept. No. 1062); and 

H. R. 2782. An act for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton (Rept 
No. 1068). 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H.R. 47. An act for the relief of the 
(Rept. No. 1064): and 

H. R. 2222. An act for the relief of Laurin Gosney (Rept 
1065). 

Mr. McMASTER, also from the Committee on 
which were referred the following bills, reported 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1739. An act for the relief of J. A. Miller 
1066) ; and 

H. R. 6668. 
1067). 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
following bills, reported them 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1076. An act for the relief of Jaceb S. 
1068) : 

H. R. 2464. An 
No. 1069) ; 

H. R. 7026. An act for the relief 
Pedro Flores (Rept. No. 1070); 

H. R. 8723. An act for the relief of 
1071) ; and 

H. R. 114938. An act 
gent (Rept. No. 1072). 

Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 191) for the relief of George B. Marx, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1076) 
thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the 
views of the minority to accompany the foregoing bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2156) authorizing 
the sale of all of the interest and rights of the United States 
of America in the Columbia Arsenal property, situated in the 
ninth civil district of Maury County, Tenn., and providing that 
the net fund be deposited in the military post construction fund, 
and for the repeal of Public Law No. 542 (H. R. 12479), 
Seventieth Congress, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1073) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4435) for the relief 
of James Williamson and those claiming under or through 
him, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 1074) thereon. 

Mr. CUTTING, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11477) for the 
relief of Clifford J. Turner, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1075) thereon. 


State of New York 


No. 


Claims, to 
them each 


(Rept. No. 


An act for the relief of J. N. Lewis (Rept. No. 


severally without 


Steloff (Rept. No. 


act for the relief of Paul A. Hodapp (Rept. 


of Mrs. Fanor Flores and 


Rachel Levy (Rept. No. 


to reimburse Lieut. Col. Charles F. Sar- 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


that to-day, June 20, 1930, that committee presented to the 


| President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 2414. An act authorizing the Government of the United 
States to participate in the international hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, in- 
clusive ; 

S. 2834. An act to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii; 

8.3258. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes ; 

S.3341. An act providing for the acquirement of additional 
lands for the naval air station at Seattle, Wash.; 

S.3619. An act to reorganize the Federal Power Commission: 

S$. 4017. An act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining 


| to certain War Department contracts by repealing the expira 


tion date of that act; 

8.4518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State of 
Arkansas at or pear Morris Ferry; and 
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S. 4606. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, 
Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. 

REPORT OF NOMINATIONS 
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House biil 12902, the second deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 


| to be printed. 


He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 


| him to House bill 12902, the second deficiency apropriation bill, 


which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 


| ordered to be printed as follows: 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on | 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office pomi- 
nations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND 

Bills and a joint 

time, and, by 
as follows: 

$y Mr. FESS: 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


resolution were introduced, 
unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


read the first | 


On page 19, after line 21, to insert: 
“ BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


“Phony peach eradication: For supplementing the work of investiga- 
tion, eradication, and control of the phony peach disease for the fiscal 


| year 1951, $80,000, to be expended for the same purposes and subject 


A bill (S. 4736) to provide for an investigation as to the loca- | 


tien and probable cost of a southern approach road to the | 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on the Library. 


By Mr. METCALF: 
A bill (S. 4737) granting an increase of pension to JulHa E. 


Walker (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

\ bill (S. 4738) to provide that the United States shall co- 
operate with the States in promoting the general health of the 
rural population of the United States and the welfare and 
hygiene of mothers and children; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 4739) for the relief of Lyle O. Armel; to the Com- 
mitiee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4740) to change the name of Meridian Park in the 
city of Washington to Henderson Park; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4741) granting a pension to Belle K. Hockensmith ; 
and 

A bill (S. 4742) granting a pension to Espy G. Goodpaster 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4743) for the relief of Jose Ramon Cordova; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

ty Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 195) authorizing investigation 
of certain operations on cotton exchanges; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

ANNUAL EXPENSES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I proposed to introduce a joint 
resolution a short time ago and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 

SLACK] Objected to its introduction. The Senator from Ala- 
bama, I understand, has withdrawn his ebjection, and I want 
to assure him that there has been no consultation with the 
President or anybody else in regard to the joint resolution. It 
was prepared and offered on my own responsibility entirely. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the joint resolution is not intro- 
duced as a result of a conference in which the President called 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrineHAM] to the White 
House yesterday in an effort to settle the deadlock. 

Mr. JONES. It has absolutely nothing to do with that what- 
ever. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 196) to aid in determining the 
share of the United States toward the annual expenses of the 
District of Columbia was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McMASTER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $300,000 for the payment of claims in aceordance with 
the act entitled “An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment of claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of the 
Sioux Indians,” approved June —, 1930, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12902, the second deficiency appropriation 
bin, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $506,067.50 for carrying out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of the State of Georgia for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929,” approved May 27, 1980, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 12902, the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$100,000 for a survey by the Surgeon General in connection 
with the control of cancer, intended to be proposed by him to 


to the same terms and conditions as the appropriation under this head- 
ing made by the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 


| and for other purposes,’ approved May 27, 1930.” 


USE OF SILVER FOR MONETARY AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. BRATTON (for Mr. Kine) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 296), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas the United States is a large producer of silver and in its 
production many thousands of American citizens find employment; and 
Whereas the Government of the United States has in its Treasury 
silver bullion valued at more than $6,500,000 ; 494,000,000 coined silver 


| dollars, against which silver certificates bave been issued, and silver 





coins, consisting of half and quarter dollars and dimes, of the face 
value of more than $5,000,000, and has in circulation more than 
$38,500,000 and silver half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes of the 
face value of more than $281,000,000, all of which were purchased at 
prices much higher than those now prevailing for silver bullion, and 
any further decline, measured by gold, in the price of silver, will result 
in additional losses to the Government; and 

Whereas the use of silver in trade and commerce and for monetary 
purposes is essential, not only in the United States but throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas a considerable part of the foreign trade of the United 
States is with countries in which silver is extensively used as a medium 
of exchange, and if the price of silver is further depressed the purchas- 
ing power of many countries will be materially reduced to their injury 
as well as to the injury of the United States; and 

Whereas China and India, which represent more than one-half of the 
world’s population, have been the principal consumers of silver, and 
any policy that will further depress the price of silver or prevent its 
advancement to normal levels will injuriously affect the economic and 
industrial condition of the United States, as well as of other countries; 
and 

Whereas it will be advantageous for the United States to expand its 
foreiga trade and commerce, and particularly to find markets for its 
surplus products in the Orient and in all silver-producing countries, such 
as Canada, Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru; and 

Whereas efforts are being made to induce China to demonitize silver 
and adopt a fiscal policy cailing for a new currency based upon a gold- 
standard fund, and to further debase silver and curtail its use in India, 
which said efforts, if successful, will result in a further destructive 
decline in the price of silver and in economic and industrial injury not 
alone to silver-producing countries but to all countries of the world; 
and 

Whereas it is important not only to countries producing silver but 
to all countries engaged in trade and commerce that measures be adopted 
to avert the disastrous consequences that will inevitably follow a fur- 
ther decline in the price of silver, and to secure an international agree- 
ment, or the adoption of an international policy that will stabilize the 
price of silver and obtain for it a suitable status in the monetary 
systems of the world; and 

Whereas it is believed by many persons that an international confer- 
ence should be called for the purpose of considering and taking action 
upon the questions herein referred to: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to confer with such governments as he may deem proper and 
through such agencies as he may see fit for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether economic and other conditions are propitious for the convening 
of an international conference to consider and devise plans to increase 
the use of silver for monetary and other purposes, and to bring about the 
stabilization of the price of silver; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform Congress of his 
proceedings hereunder and the results thereof. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. : 
EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Edueation by Radio to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Unrrep States DeraRTMENT OF THE INTBRIOR, 
Orrice oF EDUCATION, 
Washington. 
Report or THe ADVISORY COMMITTEK ON EDUCATION BY RADIO TO THB 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
S 


in: The advisory committee which you appointed following a confer- 
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ence in your office, May 24, 1929, of parties interested in educational | 


broadcasting, respectfully reports: 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTRE 


The committee met in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 13, 1929, with 
the United States Commissioner of Education in the chair, and organized. 
After a thorough discussion of work needing attention, four subcom- 
mittees were created and each member of the advisory committee was 
assigued by the chairman to one of these committees. They are: A 
committee on ways and means, which was charged with responsibilities 
of securing funds and administering them; a committee on fact finding, 
which was charged with the responsibility of canvassing the field very 
carefully with a view of discovering every experiment in broadcasting 
of an educational nature; a committee on research, which was asked to 
develop techniques for evaluating the effectiveness of educational pro- 
grams on the radio; and an executive committee, which undertook the 
responsibility of coordinating the work of the other committees and 
of acting for the advisory committee itself in the intervals between 
meetings. 


Il. ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTER 


This report has been made possible by grants from the Payne fund, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the J. C. Penney fund, and individual donors. 
All receipts and expenditures are set forth in the final and audited 
report of the committee on ways and means attached hereto as Ap- 
pendix No. 1. 

A more detailed statement of the activities of the committee may be 
had by consulting the summary of minutes which we submit herewith 
as Appendix No, 2. 

In brief, the advisory committee accomplished its work in two more 
meetings (three in all). At the meeting on November 6 progress reports 
were received from all subcommittees, and a decision was reached to 
end the work of the committee, if possible, on December 21, 1929. At 
the second meeting, December 30, Doctor Shipherd presented for the 
fact-finding committee a report of 47 pages containing a summary of the 
work accomplished, including suggested recommendations for the ad- 
visory committee itself. This report, supported by some 146 pages 
of appendices Nos. A to H, inclusive, is submitted herewith as our 
Appendix No. 3. After thorough discussion these documents were 
accepted as the report of the fact-finding committee, and two letters 
representing views of Messrs. Aylesworth and Paley were accepted as 
minority reports and added thereto as appendices I and J. This com- 
mittee was duly discharged, effective with the close of business December 
3 The recommendations as found on pages 42 to 47 of the committee's 
report did not receive the approval of the advisory committee, which 
directed a special committee to prepare the final report and submit it 
by mail to every member. When a unanimity of opinion on the con- 
clusions should be reached the report should come to you. This instruc- 
tion is fulfilled by this report. Your attention is respectfully called 
to the following points: 


Ill, INTEREST FOUND 


There is a widespread evi- 
denced by: 

(a) A collection of magazine articles, press clippings, reports of ex- 
periments, and opinions of interested persons gathered by the fact- 
finding committee which totals approximately 1,200 items. 

(b) One hundred and fifty surveys or reports on experiments 
which 120 organizations interested themselves. 

(c) Copies of or extracts from speeches made over the radio, totaling 
1,441 items, furnished by 60 organizations. 

(d) An unusually high return of answers to questionnaires sent out 
by the committee. Sixty-six per cent of the colleges and universities 
owning broadcasting stations replied; 81 per cent of the colleges and 
universities not owning their own stations replied; 81 per cent of the 
State superintendents circularized replied; 60 per cent of 3,250 ques- 
tionnaires sent to superintendents of school districts having 2,500 or 
more population replied; over 53 per cent of the 507 questionnaires 
sent to commercial broadcasting stations were filled in. (See Appendix 
No. 3, p. 5, et seq.) 


interest in educational broadcasting 


in 


IV. BXTENT TO WHICH EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL Ig BROADCAST 


The fact-finding committee found that: 

(a) Seventy-seven (12.3 per cent) of the 627 licensed broadcasting 
stations are owned and operated by cducational institutions. Fifty-one 
of them report a weekly average of 8 hours of broadcasting, 244 hours 
of which is called strictly educational. 

(b) Two hundred and seventy-one commercial stations report a weekly 


average of 57 hours’ broadcasting, of which 744 hours (13 per cent) are 
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that 








called educational. The National Broadcasting Co. reports 
Damrosch music appreciation hour course in music, now in Its 
year, is reaching 150,000 schools. The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
in cooperation with the Grigsby-Grunow Co., began on February 4, 1950 
an educational program in history, literature, music, and art, prepared 
under a corps of experts headed by Dr. William Chandler Bagley, of 
Columbia University Until the middle of May two half-hour programs 
will be broadcast weekly. 

(c) Eight State departments of public instruction report 
the radio for educational The State of Ohio 
organized program of school work for one hour every schvol day, sup 
ported by the State legislature, which appropriated $20,000 per 
year for a 2-year period. The superintendent of public instruction for 
the State of South Dakota reports that the of the 
State are organized and ready to institute South 
Dakota 

(d) 


the 


second 


of 


the use 


purposes maintains 
has 
educational forces 


a State program in 


school 


Six hundred and thirty-five 
our 


the 1,946 
superintendents who answered reported radio receiving 
equipment installed 1,606 We illustrate by 
following cases: 57 of the 253 Massachusetts high schools had receiving 
sets (1927 survey); North Carolina reaches most of its 142 high-school 
vocational departments by radio; South Dakota reports 22 rural schools 
and lowa 46 rural schools equipped. The city Nashville reports all 
schools equipped with receivers, and Cincinnati has a school-board order 
requiring all new schools to be “ completely wired for radio.” 


(32.6 per 
inquiries 


cent) of 


in school buildings the 


of 


Vv. NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Your committee finds that there are two distinct flelds: First, broad- 
easting the materials of formal school work: and, second, broadcasting 
for adults. 

Since school materials must 
are the various time belts constitute a serious 
successful work over a national chain Probably the units 
large school districts, a radio union of school districts or State depart- 
ments of education. Successful experiments been reported 
Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, New York City, Oakland, 
Richmond, Va., and other cities; from Fort Bend County 
where the county board of education and 
KGHX; from a union of three counties in 
States, the best organized of which is Ohio. 


AND SOME 


be broadcasted during the hours schools 


in session, obstacle to 
best are 
have from 
Calif., 
Tex 18, 
station, 


in 


owns operates 


Illinois; and from several 


Almost every subject has been broadcasted (see Appendix No. 3, pp. 
E 1-—5, inclusive), but little has been done in grading the work and 
almost nothing in scientific evaluation of the results 

Among the many problems to be solved in this fleld are: (1) Ascer- 


taining what subjects, if any, may be better taught over the radio than 
in forma] school procedure. Many believe that courses in Government 
may be better taught in this way. (2) Discovering which 
be supplemented by radio. If rmiuch of the school work in 
art, especially the appreciation aspects of these subjects 
over the radio by experts the work of the classroom te 
become more effective. For music, the Standard music 
Pacific coast and the Damrosch concerts have demonstrated almost 
lievable possibilities. 8) Learning in what subjects radio may be used 
to stimulate interest or motivate the work. It is likely that 
teaching in foreign language, history, literature, and science can be im 
proved in this way (4) Discovering the requirements in 
ete., for good teaching over the radio Finding out by 
actual experiment those courses which may be broadcast most satisfac 
torily on a local basis, on state-wide basis, and on a time-region basis. 
(6) Developing a plan for financing and administering broadcasting if it 
extends beyond the boundaries of a well-established political division 
(7) Perfection tests to be used in checking the results. If the broadcast 
ing is regional we must determine who will prepare the programs and 
coordinate the testing. (8) Developing a plan te keep school programs 
free from propaganda on one hand and the deadening effect of censorship 
on the other. 

Broadcasting educational material intended for adults presents quite 
different problems. In this field experience Kurope, particularly 
Great Britain, deserves a special study since the English Issue 
zine outlining and illustrating lectures given over the radio which is 
sold on the newsstands in increasing numbers. In the United States 
where no monopoly exists commercial stations, political parties, adver 
tisers, organizations of many Federal departmen(s, 
notably agriculture and commerce, State departments of education, col 
leges and universities bave all tried their band. Subjects broadcasted 


subjects may 
music and in 
be done 
should 
the 


unbe 


can 
acher 


hour on 


high-school 
voice, com 


position, (5) 


in 
a maga- 


interests, several 


are as numerous as human interests are wide. (See Appendix No. 3, 
p. B 6-16.) 
Some of the major problems are: (1) Those involved also in formal 


school work, such as voice, quality and tone, composition, style, ete. ; 
(2) ascertaining the most favorable hours-——for many adults evening 
hours Only can be used; (3) determination of the proper 
of materials of formational character and materials 
standards of taste; (4) obtaining accurately listeners 
determining the effectiveness of radio instruction where it is forma} in 
eharacter; (6) ascertaining its value as compared with correspondence 
lessons, extramural lectures, and other used university ex 
tension authorities, and as a supplement to them; (7) consideration of 


proportions 
to 
reaction ; 


designed raise 


(5) 


devices by 
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the advisability of giving courses for college credit in this way. 
institutions are now experimenting in courses for credit. 


Bight 


VI. RECONCILING EDUCATORS AND COMMERCIAL BROADCASTERS 


In a chapter on educational extension in the Survey of Education for 
the biennium ending 1922, attention was called to radio particularly 
as a factor in university extension work. “In radio,” it is written, 


“education has found a new and powerful ally Sixty educational in- 
stitutions are broadcasting educational and musical programs, 47 of 
them being colleges and universities.’ Thus enthusiastic in the begin- 


ning was the schoolman’s interest in this subject. In 1929 educators 
throughout the country heartily indorsed education by radio. Many 
stress the fact that radio is more a nmreans of intellectual inspiration 


than of direct communication of facts or culture. The objectives of a 
series of educational lectures, as stated by officials of the University of 
Cincinnati recently, were “to impart high lights of information,” to 
“stimulate persons to pursue further study,” and to “ widen the in- 


terests of those who have passed their period of formal training.” A 
small minority expressed the opinion that education over the air had 
a very limited field because the American people are always on a quest 
for “culture” without any intention of working for it. 

Your committee finds the commercial interests declaring themselves 
interested in educational work, offering “time on the air” without 
charge, and cooperating in the fullest measure with this survey. 

General lack of cooperation between the two groups, however, exists. 
Doctor Shipherd summarizes these conditions as follows: 

“General lack of cooperation between the two groups appears; as in 
(a) widespread distrust among educators of commercial motives and 
‘propaganda’; (b) the belief among the educational stations that they 
are given the inferior positions on the broadcasting spectrum and in the 
allocation of hours; (c) the tendency among commercial stations to 
reduce educational programs to shorter and poorer periods as their 
time becomes more salable; (d) the practice among the commercial sta- 
tions of offering educational programs to cultivate general good will 
and create publicity, rather than to build up a sound educational method 
and research with the help and guidance of educational experts.” 

Mr. Armstrong Perry of the Payne fund, who, on behalf of your com- 
mittee, visited broadcasting stations in every State in the Union and 
interviewed the persons chiefly concerned, reports that radio is attract- 
ing a “large and increasing volume of advertising,” and that “ time 
that once was given to edueators without charge was being restricted 
or withdrawn in some instances.” In further explanation Perry writes: 

“The only considerable group of broadcasting stations devoted pri- 
marily to educational purposes was composed of those owned and 
operated by colleges and universities, many of which were State insti- 
tutions. As the well-organized and powerful commercial broadcasters 
struggled to acquire radio channels, the educational stations were more 
and more restricted. The tendency was to drive them off the air in 
the evening and confine their operation to the daylight hours, when 
their effective range was only one-tenth of the radius covered at night 
and when listeners were more likely to be at work than sitting at their 
receivers. There developed also a tendency to restrict the amount of 
power used, and to assign to the educational stations wave lengths at 
the ends of the tuning seale, where it might be difficult or impossible 
for listeners to tune in their programs.” (Appendix No. 4.) 

M. H. Aylesworth, president of the National Broadcasting Co., pointed 
out to the committee two of the principal reasons for the apparent 
tardiness of commercial broadcasting companies or stations in systematic 
presentation of educational material. They are: 

1. The National Broadcasting Co. has felt that, both in the interest 
of education and of industry, it was important that educational pro- 
grams should be developed, not by broadcasters but by representative 
educators themselves, in order that any taint of commercial propaganda 
might be avoided. Educators so far have failed to act in furnishing us 
with such programs in spite of offers to make nation-wide facilities 
available. 

2. Educators have so far failed to adapt their material to the tech- 
nique required by the new art. 

In brief we find that: 

(a) The largest listening audience is available between 7 and 10 
o'clock in the evening. This audience consists of groups who desire 
(1) educational programs for vocational or cultural improvements; or 
(2) mere entertainment of one kind or another. 

(b) The commercial advertiser is searching for the largest number 
of potential buyers and endeavoring to get them in a frame of mind to 
receive a clever sales talk. His interest in education apart from this 
narrow propaganda interpretation of it is slight. 

(c) The educator is best acquainted with methods of teaching adapted 
to young people working under conditions which practically compel 
them to listen. He must develop voice qualities, new composition 
styles, and new teaching techniques if he is to get and hold any who 
do not feel much the same compulsion te hear as do those in regular 
classes. 

(d) Radio broadcasting is expensive in equipment, in maintenance, 
in operation, and in program making. So far the listeners have paid 
for benefits received only indirectly in the price of their receiving equip- 
ment or in the goods advertised. Assuming that the expenses of formal 
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school programs will be met as other school expenses are met, the 
financing of programs for adults is as yet uncared for in any satis- 
factory manner, 

At the present time the so-called commercial broadcaster is in a 
better position as regards the engineering and business aspects and in 
knowledge of radio technique, while the school people are potentially 
better equipped in the way of program talent for educational purposes. 

VII. SOME RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


The subcommittee on research gave special attention to (a) collect- 
ing techniques of investigation now in use in attacking problems of 
education by radio; (b) attempting to formulate policies for a program 
of further research study. 

In the former field those who visited stations and educational institu- 
tions collected such material as could be found, which, in toto, the 
committee reports as “ meager” and “ almost entirely in the listeners’ 
field.” Broadcasters anxious to ascertain the popularity of programs 
have conducted house-to-house canvasses, employed questionnaires, ana- 
lyzed newspaper clippings, made telephone surveys, offered prizes to 
correspondents for reports, and have placed personal representatives 
in some local communities to gather data. Of all these methods, used 
in almost feverish haste, none has been refined to a degree which merits 
the term “scientific.” In the second field the committee finds the 
broadcasters very anxious to measure the results of their work accu- 
rately and believes that properly staffed research agencies will receive 
hearty cooperation. Such research agencies are sadly needed. 

Organizing the various problems in the order in which they must be 
solved by those contemplating a broadcasting program, the committee 
suggests that techniques be developed to enable any institution (1) to 
discover whether or not it should attempt broadcasting by ascertaining 
the possible field for its activities, by estimating the cost of broadcast- 
ing as compared with other methods of instruction, by study of the 
possibility of reaching the desired audience and securing results through 
radio as compared with other methods, and by estimating the effects of 
such a program upon other policies of the institution; (2) to develop 
methods of overcoming inertia, mistrust, and fear of commercialism, 
should its investigation indicate that it should broadcast; to secure 
easily official recognition if it uses its own station or to determine what 
commercial station is best suited to its needs; (3) to handle, after the 
station facilities are arranged, scores of problems connected with the 
program itself, such as kind of talent, its availability, and cost; the 
development of proper voice and manner before the microphone; the 
maintenance of scholarly accuracy of material in a form which will 
reach the listeners effectively. This is likely to involve a whole depart- 
ment for preparing manuscripts and conducting rehearsals and its set- 
up must be studied; (4) to estabiish curricula best adapted to adults 
and children. These must be studied carefully, the former in regard to 
interests, needs, and previous schooling; the latter in regard to subject 
matter, grades, other interests, and distractions; (5) to secure accu- 
rately listeners’ reactions and evaluate them. 

The problems concerned with equipment appear to be going forward 
rapidly in the engineering laboratories of the manufacturers themselves 
and call for no special attention from the committee. 


VILL, RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the facts found and necessarily summarized in brief space 
above, the committee respectfully recommends : 

1. That there be established in the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, a section devoted to education by radio, and charged 
with such responsibilities as the following: (a) To receive from the 
advisory committee on education by radio its files and collected docu- 
ments, to keep this material up-to-date and available for reference by 
the many students of the subject; (b) to organize some of the material 
into bulletins, to be issued as demand warrants; (c) to outline tech- 
niques for research and carry on investigations into the best methods 
of broadcasting, and compare the results of lessons sent to schools by 
radio with the results obtained by other means; (d) to keep the educa- 
tional interests of the country fully posted on and alive to the im- 
portance of this new instrument as an educational tool; (e) to attempt 
to prevent conflicts and duplication of effort between various broad- 
casting interests; (f) to furnish advice on the educational soundness of 
programs suggested and to supply typical programs upon the request of 
any station, whether educational or commercial. 

2. That the funds necessary for financing such a section in the Office 
of Education be provided in the regular budget for the Department of 
the Interior. 

3. That there be set up in connection with this unit an advisory com- 
mittee representing educational institutions, commercial broadcasters, 
and the general public. This committee should consist of 9 to 15 per- 
sons whose residence is such that they can meet from time to time for 
actual consideration of problems arising in the Office of Education. 
This committee may well administer any funds remaining in our budget 
te promote research into the techniques of radio education. 

4. That an effort be made to secure from interested persons or founda- 
tions an amount of money sufficient to bring to the microphone for a 
period of two to three years a high-grade program in certain formal 
school subjects and to check carefully the results obtained. The com- 
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mittee believes that as much as $200,000 per year for a period of three 
years may be wisely expended in this manner, under direction of a non- 
partisan committee of educators and laymen. 

5. That the Secretary bring to the attention of the Federal Radio 
Commission the importance of the educational interests in broadcast- 
ing, and that he keep the President of the United States informed of the 
desirability of having on this commission spokesmen for progtams which 
will tend to improve the general well-being of the American people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wms. Joun Cooper, Chairman. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Science News- 
Letter of June 7, 1930, entitled “ Drifting Mexicans.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


By checking up on the money orders sent back home by Mexicans in 
the United States, a Mexican scientist has cleverly gathered some new 
facts about border immigration. Figures on Mexicans who enter this 
country, particularly those who come temporarily for picking fruit, 
thinning beets, or other seasonal employment, are confusing and con- 
tradictory. Thousands of these workers ford the Rio Grande in order 
to avoid paying the United States an $18 visa and head tax, which 
they do not happen to have. When they return, they register boldly 
and officially at the Mexican office, for there is no reason to do other- 
wise. 

Records of the national Mexican post office, made available to Dr. 
Manuel Gamio, one of Mexico’s leading scientists, have shown that 
about $5,000,000 is sent into Mexico each year by postal orders from 
Mexicans in the United States. 
plateau of Mexico, and to a lesser extent the central plateau, are sup- 
plying the greatest number of Mexican workers to the States. Sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the postal orders sent from different States bear 
out the belief that a large proportion of the Mexicans who cross the 
border do so to engage in seasonal work and return home when idle. 

The Mexican who comes to work and live in the United States does 
not assimilate into American civilization, Doctor Gamio declares, in 
explaining his view that it would be for the good of both countries to 
restrict permanent immigration from Mexico. 


LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, yesterday the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] was kind enough to have 


inserted in the Recorp a radio speech I had delivered the night 


before. Last evening the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Reep! delivered a radio speech in this city. As a believer 
in good sportsmanship, however vigorously I may endeavor to 
fight, I ask permission to insert in the Recorp the speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Pennsylvania last night. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to express my appreciation 
and thanks for the courtesy and good sportsmanship of the 
Senator from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from California? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR DAVID A. REED, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM PENN- 
SYLVANIA, MADE OVER A NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO, NETWORK AT 6.30 
O'CLOCK, EASTERN STANDARD TIME, THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1930 


Many of you doubtless listened with interest last night, as I did, 
to the eloquent radio address by Senator Hiram Jounson, of California, 
in which he denounced the London naval treaty and demanded that 
it should not be ratified by the United States Senate. Senator Joun- 
son denounced the treaty, but he did not describe it. Neither did he 
describe the situation that existed in the navies of the world when the 
London conference met. His denunciation of the treaty is all- 
embracing. He does not admit that it contains a single good point or 
that it gives America any advantage in any respect. As he sees it, the 
treaty is unqualifiedly bad. If he is correct, the American delegation 
surrendered everything at London. He would have you believe that a 
delegation, consisting of the American Secretary of State, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of the Navy, three American ambassadors, Charles G. 
Dawes, Dwight Morrow, and Hugh Gibson, the Democratic leader of 
the United States Senate, and a Republican Senator as well—that 
such a delegation agreed unanimously to a treaty that, according to 
Senator JoHNnson, is in every respect a surrender of American interests 
And not only would he have you think this, but he would have you 
think that the commander of the American Fleet stood by at London 
and approved this humiliating surrender. I believe that as you 
listened to Senator JOHNSON you must have suspected that there was 
another side to the story. There is another side and that is what I am 
going to try to tell to-night. I believe it cam be told in a compara- 
tively short time. 


The records indicate that the northern | 
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You will remember that the disarmament treaty of Washington, made 
in 1922, limited the building of battleships and airplane carriers, but 
it failed to limit the building of cruisers and destroyers and submarines 
It established a ratio in battleships which ultimately was to be 5 for 
us, 5 for Great Britain, and 3 for Japan, but by the terms of that 
treaty that ratio was not to be reached until 1942. In the interval 
Great Britain was to have a stronger battleship fleet than we were 
to have. At the present time she has 20 battleships to our 18 and 
Japan's 10. For another thing, that treaty provided for a great replace 
ment program of battleship building. Commencing in 1930, Great 
Britain and ourselves were each to build 10 new battleships, and Japan 
was to build 6 in the course of six years. The effect of that treaty 
was good in so far as it prevented the building of battleships by any 
body between 1922 and 1930, and it had a good effect on international 
relations, as far as it went But since it limited only some kinds of 
warships and not others, it had the effect of transferring naval competi 
tion from battleships to cruisers and destroyers and submarines, 
which the Washington conference was unable to agree That conference 
was unable to agree on a ratio for cruisers or destroyers or submarines 

Now, let us see what has happened since the Washington conference. 
Great Britain and Japan have built up considerable fleets of 
cruisers, while we have stood still. They have built modern destroyers 
and modern submarines to a far greater extent than we have. Practi 
cally speaking, our fleet of ships of this nature stands just about where 
it did at the time of the Washington conference, except that it is eight 
years older. 

When the American delegation went to London in January of this 
year the American fleet of cruisers consisted of 11 ships in commission, 
totaling 80,000 tons. The British fleet consisted of 54 cruisers, totaling 
327,000 tons. In other words, the British had more than four times 
the tonnage of cruisers that we had. The Japanese fleet consisted of 29 
ships, totaling 166,000 tons; that is to say, the Japanese had more than 
twice the tonnage that we had. I can not expect you to carry these 
figures in mind, but it is enough if you will remember that as we met 
in London, the British had more than four times our tonnage of 
cruisers and the Japanese had more than twice our tonnage. It is 
worth while remembering these facts when you hear talk of maintain 
ing the ratio with Great Britain and Japan. There never was a ratio 
agreed on with these countries in the Washington treaty with respect 
to cruisers. Such an agreement was attempted in Washington, but 
was never arrived at. You can not “ maintain” something that does 
not exist, either in theory or in fact. 

In destroyers and submarines the condition was almost as bad. It 
is true that we have a large tonnage of destroyers left over from the 
World War, but many of them are obsolete and are on the disposal 
list. Everyone knows that they would be almost worthless in wer 
The British and Japanese fieets of destroyers and submarines are move 
modern, and unless we built far more rapidly than these countries, 
their submarine and destroyer fleets would be far greater than ours 
by 1936. That was the situation that confronted your 
when they went to London last January. 

Now let us see what the treaty of London actually does. In the 
first place, it provides for immediate parity in battleships with Great 
Britain and a 5-to-3 ratio with Japan. This relationship would not 
otherwise have been attained until 1942. The treaty accelerates parity 
with Great Britain by 11 years, and does it by requiring Great Britain 
to scrap 5 of her battleships against 3 to be scrapped by us and 1 to 
be scrapped by Japan. The British ships that are to be scrapped have 
larger guns than ours and are in all respects better vessels than the 
three old ships which we are to scrap. You will notice that Senator 
JOHNSON made no reference to that. In the next place the treaty pro- 
vides that none of us shall build battleships between now and 1936. 
Inasmuch as a battleship costs to build about $40,900,000, the taxpayers 
of the United States ought to be well satisfied that this expenditure of 
$400,000,000 on 10 unnecessary battleships is being avolded, and I have 
no doubt that the taxpayers of Great Britain and Japan feel the same 
way about the savings that result to them. 

Now about cruisers: The treaty provides that cruisers shall be divided 
into two classes; first, those armed with guns larger than 6 inches in 
ealiber, and, second, those with guns of 6 inches or less. When we went 
to London the United States had just one 8-inch-gun cruiser in com 
mission, Great Britain had 15, and Japan had 8 
building program and so had they If we prefer to consider cruisers, 
both built and building, then the United States had 1 built and 12 
building, 5 of which bad not even had their keels laid down Great 
Britain had 15 built and 4 building, Japan had 8 built and 4 building 
These figures are pretty bard to carry in mind, I know. Perhaps it will 
help to state it this way: In the large cruisers the United States had 
13 built and building, Great Britain bad 19, and Japan had 12 Now 
then, what does the treaty do? It provides that we shall go on 
through the next six and one-half years building up our large cruisers 
until at the end of the treaty period we will have 18, of which 16 will 
have been completed and 2 practically completed. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, which now has 19 such cruisers, built and bullding, 
| reduces that number by scrapping 4 during the treaty period, so that 


is to 


very 


delegation 


We had an elaborate 
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she comes down to 15 against our 18. Japan 
with her present 12. In these cruisers, which our Nayal General Board 
Says are so important, you will see then that we get better than parity 

with Great Britain and we get exactly 5 to 3 in tonnage with Japan. 

Now, let us look at the 6-inch cruigers. At the present time we have 
10 such ships in commission and none building. Japan has 21, and 
Great Britain bas 39. Let me repeat these figures again—the United 
States has 10, Great Britain has 39, and Japan has 21. I am speaking 
of 6-inch cruisers. By the terms of the London treaty the British are 
reduced from 39 to 35. The Japanese stand still, and the American 
tonnage of such cruisers is permitted to be more than doubled. Does 
that sound to you as if had surrendered interests at 
London ? 

Some of the nations tried at London to limit 
6-ineh cruiser class to 7,000 tons per vessel. The American delegation 
opposed that, and in these cruisers that we are to build we have the 
right to make them the same tonnage, the same speed, and the same 
cruising radius as the 8-inch cruisers. 

Senator JOHNSON has spoken of the treaty as if it were a complete 
surrender by the United States. 
which come from the treaty. 


we American 


the tonnage of the 


Let me tell you some. At the Geneva 
conference in 1927 an effort was made to limit the cruisers of the 
world’s great navies. That effort failed miserably, largely because 
Great Britain insisted upon the right to have 70 cruisers. Much to the 
displeasure of her big-navy advocates, she has now agreed to reduce 
that number from 70 to 50, and that is the limitation imposed upon 
her by the London conference. And, by the way, if admirals change 
their minds, as admirals have been known to do, the treaty gives us 
the option of building 50 ships of the same types and of the same 
total tonnage as the British cruiser fleet if we see fit to do so. If that 
is not parity, it would be hard to tell what is. We may, on the other 
hand, insist upon our right te build more of the large cruisers than 
Great Britain, so that we will have 18 to her 15, with a corresponding 
reduction in our tonnage of small cruisers. It is here that the whole 
controversy arises. Our naval board wanted the right to build 21 
big cruisers, against the British 15, whereas the treaty allows only 
18 for us against the British 15. For the three 8inch ships which we 
surrender we bave the right to build four large 6-inch ships, and this 
whole controversy, in the last analysis, comes down to the question of 
the advantages or disadvantages of that alternative. If there was 
ever a tempest in a teapot, it would seem to be here. The idea is 
preposterous that a great step forward in the cause of world peace 
guns to be placed on three ships out of our great fleet. 


portance to call for a little explanation, and at the risk of being tech- 
nical | want to speak for a moment about this 6-inch and 8-inch gun 
dispute. Remember that there is nothing to prevent us in the 6-inch 
cruisers from having the same speed and cruising radius as the 8-inch 
ships and that it will be possible to give them somewhat heavier armor 
than is carried on the 8-inch vessels, because the weight that is not 
put into guns can be put into armor. The type of 6-inch and 8-inch guns 
now used in the American Navy is excellent. They are both fine weapons 
from a technical point of view. Each has a muzzle velocity of 3,000 
feet per second and each has a range so long that the failing shells 
can not be spotted or observed from the ship that fires them. The 
range of the 8 inch is of course longer than that of the 6 inch, but it 
is useless unless the fire is observed from the air. 
two such cruisers that one which bas the contro) of the air will have 
the advantages at the long ranges. 

it is worth remembering. however, that so far as we can discover no 
shot has ever been fired in a naval battle in all the world’s history at a 
range of more than 20,000 yards—the Battle of Jutland, for example, 
began at about 19,000 yards—and the American experts on ordnance 
and gunnery have advised us without hesitation that under 20,000 yards 
the 6-inch guns have a great advantage because of their greater rapidity 
of fire. The 6-inch guns have been fired in battle practice by our fleet 
as rapidly as 11 shots per minute per gun. The 8-inch, which is machine 
loaded, can not be fired faster than two shots per minute. You can 
readily see how the 6-inch gun has the advantage at such ranges, par- 
ticularly when you remember that the 6-inch gun can penetrate the 
armor of any 8-inch cruiser now in existence at any range up to 20,000 
yards. 

After listening for weeks in this country to naval experts on both 
sides of the controversy and after continuing these hearings in London 
with the advisors that accompanied us there the delegation came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that the provisions of the treaty were prefer- 
able to those suggested by the Naval General Board. If we were wrong, 
the difference in the resuit is trifling, but we still think we were right. 

This is not the first time that it has been necessary to disagree with 
the Naval General Board. At the Washington conference in 1922 they 
demanded a minimum of a million tons of battleships for the American 
Navy, but were finally compelled to be content with 525,000, 

There is not sufficient time for me to discuss the provisions with 
regard to destroyers and submarines in the same detail. Et must suffice 
to say that the provisions as to these categories have pot evoked the 
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stanfs absolutely still | 
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He does not mention the advantages | 


| Board was unbhampered by any 
| cruisers if it chose, it built our 10 ships of the Omaha class; and at 
| the beginning of this year, at the time we went to London, 10 our 


! 





| a newspaper syndicate denouncing the treaty. 
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same criticism from the opponents of the treaty that have been levied 
against the cruiser agreement. 

With regard to submarines, however, perhaps I ought to say this: 
That it was the position of beth Great Britain and the United States 
that the submarine had better be abolished entirely, because the tempta- 
tion to misuse it is so strong in war time that we have been fearful that 
the next war would see a repetition of the same barbarity on the sea 
that was witnessed in the last war. We were unable to do that, be- 
cause some of the nations at the conference were unwilling to agree 
with us in abolishing the submarine entirely. They did join with us, 
however, in a section of the treaty—and this included France and 
Italy, by the way—providing that in war time submarines should be 
beund by the same rules of visit and search that bind surface vessels 
in attacks upon merechantmen, and it provided also that no merchant 
vessel should be sunk until provision had been made for the safety of 
the passengers and the crew. And lest there be some doubt about what 
that meant, it was provided that merely putting them in boats—ships’ 
lifeboats, out of sight of land—did not amount to putting them in a 
place of safey. To that extent we made some progress that we think 
will be valuable in the next war. 

We agreed, Great Britain and ourselves, to give Japan parity in 
submarines at a low figure of 52,700 tons. That calls for the scrapping 
of about one-third of the present Japanese submarine fleet. Now, when 
we remember that submarines do not fight submarines, that you never 
meet a submarine attack by sending out other submarines but by 
sending out destroyers, you can see that the question of ratio ls not 
so important in that category as is the aggregate size of the different 
navies; and our experts advise us, and it seemed true to us, that a 
submarine tonnage of 52,000 tons was sufficient for each of the three of 
us. 

You have doubtless heard it said many times that this treaty forces 
us to build the kind of ships that Great Britain wants and not the 
kind that we want, and leaves her free to build the kind of ships that 
she wants. This is easy to say, but it can not be proven. If, as a 
matter of fact, Great Britain does not want S-inch cruisers, then you 
will readily see that the treaty forces ber to have 15 of the kind of 
ships that she does not want, aggregating 146,000 tons, while we are 
only forced to have 73,000 toms of the kind of ships that we are sup- 
posed not to want. Of course, the truth is, and every admiral on both 
sides of the controversy admits, that a certain number of each type 
are absolutely essential for a balanced fleet. That is obviously so, 


| because the admirals on both sides of this controversy admit that for 
should be rejected because of a disagreement as to the caliber of the | fleet action, for repelling attacks of destrayers and submarines, the 
| 6inch cruiser, whcih can be maneuvered quickly and which fires se 
To some of you, however, the controversy may seem of sufficient im- | 


rapidly, is infinitely better for that kind of service than the S8-inch 
cruiser can possibly be. The whole quarrel, then, rages over the rela- 
tive value of the two types of crulsers—not in work with the fleet, not 
in naval battle at all, bat in distant raiding and commerce-proiecting 
operations. 

And it is worth remembering, also, that when the American General 
treaty and could have built 8-inch 


our 11 cruisers were 6-inch cruisers of the Omaha class and only 1 
of them was an 8-inch vessel. 


One otber thing I think perhaps I should mention. There have 


| been many references to the bravery of the admirals who have dared 
In a battle between | 


to testify against the naval treaty and have dared to say what they 
want in the number of cruisers. As a matter of fact, every one of 
them, every officer, has been given the utmost freedom to say what 
he pleased, or ‘o write and publish what he pleased, for or against 
the treaty, and it is ridiculous to talk of their being bludgeoned into 
silence. One officer that I have in mind has published 20 articles for 
Another officer has 


published 11. Several of them on both the active and the retired list 


| have made speeches at various meetings in different cities. The utmost 


freedom of expression has been given to those on both sides. And 
I am sorry indeed to find in Senator JoHNnson’s eloquent speech of last 
night the statement that a few of them took the position that led to 
favors and preferment, as if anyone who testified on his side deserved 
great credit but anyone who testified against him was only looking 
for favors from the administration. I think that they demand respect, 
those on both sides. They are a fine body of officers, and we have 
heard them with respect, and I have no doubt that the country, too, 
will hear them with respect. 

Another statement to which I must take exception is the statement 
that all that we have done means no saving to the taxpayers of the 
country. Obviously, I think you will see that it costs less to build 
up to parity with a navy that is standing still than it will cost to 
build up to a navy which is constantly increasing. Great Britain and 
Japan, in substance, have agreed to stand still during these seven 
years, while we build up past Japan and up to Great Britain. Obvi- 
ously, the treaty course costs less than the unlimited naval compe- 
tition that we would have without the treaty. And, also, as I have 
explained a little while ago, we are saving $400,000,000 on battleship 
construction alone in the next six years. So I think that it is not 
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in accordance with the facts to say that there is no saving to the) we can not perhaps arrange the matter satisfactorily to all 


taxpayers by this London treaty. 

Now, if I have not wearied you too much with the statistics and 
technicalities that I have been talking about, let me sum up in a 
word what this treaty does: It removes competition in naval construc- 
tion among the three leading naval powers in the world, and it does 
so in every category of ship. It gives all three countries a holiday 
from battleship building during the next seven years, and saves the 
taxpayers of the United States an outlay of $400,000,000 on replace- 
ment of battleships alone. It allows the peoples of these three great 
Nations to rest secure in knowledge that no one of the three can be 
attacked in its home waters by any navy on earth. It makes it plain 
to all the world that none of the three countries is designing a war 
upon either of the others. It promotes to an important degree the 
international friendship that we all desire. 

It is opposed in each of the three countries by the big-navy party 
of that country. The same things that were said to you by Senator 
JoHNSON last night are being said in London by Admiral Jellicoe, Lord 
Bridgeman, and Mr. Winston Churchill. The same things are being 
said in Tokyo by Admiral Kato and his colleagues. In each of the 
three countries the same clamor is arising; but in each of the three 


I am confident that common sense will prevail and that the treaty 
will be ratified. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11781) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINge}. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to lines 11 and 12, om page 32, to the words “ Provided further, 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this 
project a sum not to exceed $7,500,000.” Those words should 
be stricken out inasmuch as the same language is in the amend- 
ment which was just agreed to. I move the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, after the Senate had agreed 


the 


to the committee amendment relating to the Lake Charles Deep 
Water Channel, La., lines 24 and 25, page 58, and lines 1, 2, 
and 3, page 159, and the amendment at the bottom of page 59 
relating to the Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, in lines 23 and 


24, and lines 1, 2, and 3, page 60, I filed notice of a motion to 
reconsider the votes by which the Senate agreed to those two 
amendments of the committee. I now rise for the purpose of 
calling up the motion to reconsider those votes so that the com- 
mittee amendments may again be placed before the Senate, and, 
I hope, not agreed to. 

I spoke to the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill! 
anl learned that it was his opinion that the committee amend- 
ments should not be agreed to. I ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if he agrees now to a disagreement to the two committee 
amendments to which I have referred? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The motion is to reconsider the votes by 
which the amendments were adopted, I take it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Personally, as I have examined them now, 
I think the motion ought to be carried. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSspDELL], however, is here and can present the 
matter from his standpoint. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
having entered his motion to reconsider, the motion is now be- 
fore the Senate and the question is upon agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Michigan to reconsider the votes by which 
the two amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I take it that there ought to be 
,& unanimous-consent understanding to do so, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana 
will say that he does not think either he or the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Sueprarp] has any objection to the motion to recon- 
sider. Of course, we will have serious objection to a rejection 
of the two amendments, but we do not object to reconsidering 
the votes by which they were adopted. We think every Senator 
ought to have a fair chance. I have no objection and I do not 
believe the Senator from Texas has any objection to the motion 
to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Michigan to reconsider the votes by 
which the two ‘amendments were agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan not to press the matter further at this 
time. There are other matters pending, and I want to see if 





| opposed to disagreeing to the amendment. 





concerned. 
Mr. COUZENS. I think it ought to be disposed of. It must 
be disposed of before we take up individual amendments. I 


understand that all committee amendments have now 
disposed of. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
posed of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
mittee amendment to be disposed of. 

Mr. COUZENS. May I inquire what that amendment is? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Michigan that it relates to the insertion of the Nicaragua 
Canal item. That is left to be determined. I have a letter this 
morning from the engineers respecting the matter, and I am 
inclined to think that the view I expressed the other day would 
not be an inappropriate mode of action. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Dri] was very strongly 
The House inserted 
in the bill an item relating to the Nicaraguan Canal. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce struck it out. Thereafter the 
engineers asked that it be reinserted because the amount that 
would be required in the work that they were doing would be 
a very small sum, and they could, they insisted, by utilizing 
some funds under this bill, be able more cheaply to do the work 
than in any other fashion. That is the position they take. 

It is a matter of indifference to me so far as I am concerned. 
It is a matter of indifference in reality to the House. The 
question is in reality one that was raised the other day by the 
Senator from Washington as to the propriety, under this bill, of 
utilizing any funds for the survey that was by 
decreed to be made in Nicaragua. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator desire to 


been 
Have all committee amendments been dis- 


There is one more com-, 


the Congress 


take up that 


| amendment now? 


Mr. JOHNSON. I am ready to submit it to a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless some agreement is 
made by unanimous consent or otherwise, the question is now 
upon the two committee amendments. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Michigan to consent that he and I may get together and see if 
we can not arrive at an agreement upon this matter and fix it 
in some satisfactory form and save quite a long speech on the 
part of myself and another one on the part of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHepparp]. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Michigan: has no desire 
to disagree with that suggestion, but he wants to go along in 
an orderly way, and the orderly procedure now is consideration 
of the two committee amendments, which will have to follow 
the disposal of the pending committee amendment. The Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] has agreed to a vote on the one 
remaining committee amendment which is still pending, which 
relates to the Nicaraguan canal appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is a debatable question, 
is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to be recognized on that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is very appropriate, it seems 
to me, in considering a river and harbor bill to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate and of the country to the intimate way in 
which rivers and harbors, so far as a river and harbor bill is 
concerned, are interlocked and connected with flood control. 
In fact, flood control as applied to our rivers, navigation as 
applied to our rivers, irrigation as applied to our rivers, and 
power as applied to our rivers, all dovetail and harmonize with 
each other and help each other, 

Flood control is recognized as a national problem. Every- 
body concedes that it is proper to use public funds to control 
the floods which so often cause our rivers to overflow their 
banks and do immense damage. Congress has appropriated 
many millions of dollars in the building of levees, for instance, 
along the lower Mississippi to protect the lands adjacent to 
that great stream from overflow by flood waters which come 
from the Rocky Mountains and which come from all! parts of 
the great Mississippi Valley. 

The object of this bill is the improvement of navigation. By 
the control of the flood waters of all the tributary streams 
which flow into the Mississippi River, the navigability of the 
Mississippi and of its tributaries may be very materially as- 
sisted. ‘The control of flood waters by the building of dikes and 
levees, while very often to a great extent successful, I think 
everyone must concede has also been to a considerable degree 
disappointing. The higher we build the levees the higher rises 
the bed of the stream by the deposit of sediment and soil 
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washed from various sections of the great valley by the flood 
waters. There would be no building up of the bottom of the 
Mississippi River by the deposit of soil that comes from the 
Dakotas, from Minnesota, from Nebraska, and from Kansas if 
it were not for th 
times of flood are rushing at a tremendous rate toward the Gulf 
of Mexico. Thus the bed of the stream 
nature, and man continues to bulld levees higher. 
test, however, everybody knows that, sooner or later, nature is 
going to prevail, 

It seems to me the proper way to control the flood waters 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Mississippi River is to build 
dams near the source of the rivers, wherever nature has pro- 
vided a proper site for a storage reservoir. The waters thus 
stored will be released when the river is low, thus increasing 
the flow when an increased flow is desired, and they will be 
held back when the river is in flood, thus decreasing the height 
of the stream when desired. 

Moreover, Mr. President, that kind of a system would improve 
the navigability of the main stream and the tributary streams 


during low water, and we should keep out of the stream by that 


is built higher by | a natural reservoir site, sufficient surveys of which have been 


In that con- | 
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fact that the waters which carry that soil in | 


leans a great part of the water which flows inte it when the | 


river is in flood. 

Where, particularly on the western side of the Mississippi 
River, there is not sufficient rainfall for the growing of crops, 
such impounded water could be used for irrigation. The best 
way in the world to store the flood waters is in the soil, where 
they may be used for the growing of crops, thus making of 
farming a certainty in localities where it is now a hazardous 
undertaking. 

Mr. President, the building of flood-control dams and paying 
for them simply on the theory of protecting the lower Missis- 
sipp! and its tributaries would an enormous 
noney, but if we can increase navigation by that means, if we 
can, as we could in many instances, double the navigability of 
the stream, it would be proper to charge a part of that expense 
to navigation, the improvement of which is another govern- 
mental function, 

If we can make it easier for agriculture to obtain water for 
irrigation, we may properly charge a part of the expense to 
agriculture. Under existing conditions the farmer pays ail of 


Lait 


cost 


rrigation; yet every gallon of water the farmer impounds under 


amount of | 


| 





cost of impounding flood waters where they are used for | 


our reclamation projects from streams whose waters would ulti- | 


mately, if not impounded, go into the Mississippi River, adds 
just that much to the protection of the lower lands along the 
Mississippi River from damage by overflow. Thus we would 
make it easier and less expensive to the farmer to impound the 
waters; we would make it easier and less expensive for the Gov- 
crnment to control the flood waters; we would make it easier 


and less expensive to put the rivers and streams in that great 
valley into such a navigable condition that they could carry a 
larger amount of traffic. 

In addition to all this, Mr. President, if such dams were built 
there could be developed an immense amount of power by the 


| author, 


| the bill died in the House. 


installation of proper machinery, and that power could be dis- | 


great portion of the great Mississippi Valley by 
means of the flood waters impounded and held back by such 
dams 


tributed over a 


part of the expense could then properly be charged up to power. 

So, if all four of these items—flood control, navigation, irriga- 
tion, power—should be united and each one be charged a pro- 
portionate share, the expense would be lessened for everybody, 
the farmer would be able to get water at less expense than he 
now does, navigation would be made possible where it is now 
impossible, navigation would be possible for a longer period 
during seasons of low water, and the lands heretofore over- 
flowed would be protected from damage and destruction. 

Mr. President, flood control, as I previously said, is a na- 
tional problem. Wherever in the great Mississippi Valley nature 
has provided natural reservoirs in which large quantities of 
flood waters may be stored, there we ought to commence to con- 
struct dams that will interlock and work into the broad system 
I have outlined for the control of flood waters. 

As I said awhile ago, the carrying of silt and soil down 
into the Mississippi River goes on only during seasons of flood. 
When the river is not in flood soil is net carried away and the 
bottom of the Mississippi River is not built up. It is only when 
the waters are raging and uncontrolled that damage is done, 
not only in the Mississippi River itself, but for a great distance 
on the tributaries, where the soil of many fertile farms in the 
Dakotas and in Nebraska is eroded and washed down into the 
Mississippi River, destroying homes and in some instances vil- 


lages and towns. Damage of that kind does not occur when 
the 


Thus another useful service would be rendered, and a | 





|; how 
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were controlled. So the waters which do damage both at the 
source of the streams and along their courses and at their 
mouths, if properly controlled, would bring benefit to all who 
live in the watersheds, 

Some of these great natural reservoir sites are now known. 
For instance, in North Dakota, north of Bismarck there is 


made, I am told, to show that in that one place by building 
a dam across the Missouri River there could be held back 
15,000,000 acre-feet of water. That is a volume of water it is 
almost beyond the imagination to comprehend. I understand 
by proper works in that one basin the continuous flow of the 
Missouri River at that point could be held back for two years. 

The construction of such a dam and reservoir would develop 
a tremendous amount of power. Much of it perhaps would 
not be the best kind of power, as is the case practically with 
respect to all dams of this kind, for most of the power would 
be secondary, because flood control contemplates letting out 
the water when the rivers are low and holding it back when 


| the rivers are high. But the water would not be let out all 
us well, because more water would be put into the stream than | 


at once; and so, by interlocking these great dams, a system 
could be created that would give to the inhabitants of the 
great Mississippi Valley an immense development of horse- 


| power, running, I think, into the millions; and by interlocking 


them a great amount of the power thus developed could be 


| made into primary power, although in many cases it would be 


necessary to build steam plants as stand-bys, to be operated 
when the reservoir was being emptied. So far as I know, that 
reservoir site in North Dakota is the largest such site in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Then, on the eastern side of the great Mississippi Valley, we 
have Cove Creek, for the development of which we have pro- 
vided in a bill which has passed both Houses of Congress, but 
it is held up in conference. The dam at Cove Creek should 
be built. It would retain out of the Tennessee River 
3,500,000 acre-feet of water—an enormous volume of water— 


| which, if properly handled, would do more than any other one 


improvement to make the Tennessee River navigable from its 
mouth up to Cove Creek. Also it would prevent floods not 
only on the Tennessee River but to an appreciable extent on 
the Mississippi River, just as the building of the dam to which 
I have referred in North Dakota would prevent floods on the 
Missouri River in South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas, 
while at the same time putting into the Mississippi River at 
the Missouri’s mouth a large volume of water when the Missis- 
sippi River is low, and holding back a large volume of water 
when the Mississippi River is high. 

In my State, on another tributary of the Missouri, there is 
another natural reservoir site which has been completely sur- 
veyed by Government engineers under a resolution adopted by 
the Senate, a resolution of which I had the honor to be the 
In accordance therewith the Senate once passed a bill 
providing for the building of dams for that reservoir, although 
That would hold back 450,000 acre- 
feet of water. It is much smaller, you will see, than the others. 
There are many other places where flood waters similar in 
amount to those I have described in the case of these dams 
would be impounded. Taking them all in all and all together, 
they would, in my humble judgment, go further than any other 
method that has ever been devised toward controlling the flood 
waters of the Mississippi Valley, toward preventing damage 
down the lower Mississippi, toward building up navigation upon 
the Mississippi River, upon the Tennessee River, upon the Mis- 
souri River, and other tributaries. On those tributaries coming 
in from the West it would mean the irrigation of a great 
amount of soil that is now not cultivated because there is not 
sufficient moisture. It would bring down the price of irriga- 
tion so that the man who owned the iand to be irrigated could 
afford to pay his share, and by paying his share and irrigating 
his tract ef land he would also be contributing his share toward 
the great national problem of controlling the angry flood waters 
of the Mississippi River and its tributaries; and when we 
got through we would have a great system, of which the Missis- 
sippi River would be the center, properly controlled and han- 
dled, that would give us the maximum amount of flood control, 
the maximum amount of navigation, the maximum amount of 
irrigation, and ‘the maximum amount of power, all at the mini- 
mum amount of expenditure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the committee amendment to the Nicaraguan item. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has been kind enough to hand me a memorandum that 
exactly confirms my position the other day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I said this morning, if the 
Senator will permit me, that I thought his objection was an 


river is not high; it would not occur if the flood waters : objection that made the issue plain as to this matter. 
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Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator, after reading the 
memorandum, that I have no desire to see the engineers down 
there hampered; but, as the provision now stands, there is no 
limit to the amount of this river and harbor fund that can be 
used for the Nicaraguan canal. If we are to make provision 
for it, there ought to be some limitation upon the amount to be 
used outside the United States proper. If we are going to use a 
part of these funds in a foreign country, and no limitation is to 
be placed upon it, it is very bad legislation. I think the Senator 
will agree with me on that. 

My suggestion to the Senator is that he strike out this item 
and go to conference with it, and then, in conference, work out a 
limitation as to the amount of money that ought to be permitted 
to be taken out of the fund to be used for this service. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, let me say to him confidentially—because nobody else here 
will be familiar with the subject, of course—that I have a hope 
that if we can pass the pending bill this afternoon it is not 
going to conference; and I would rather, if the Senator insists 
upon it, withdraw the suggestion of rejecting the amendment 
and agree to the amendment that has been inserted in the bill 
by the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. DILL. I wish the Senator would do that, with a view 
to fixing the amount that shall be taken. It only took $150,000 
in the original bill. This item fixes no amount and leaves the 
Army engineers free. I think it would be better to go to con- 
ference and consider that proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, originally I had asked that 
the amendment be rejected. The amendment struck out “ Nica- 
ragua canal.” I now withdraw the request for rejection of the 
amendment and ask that the amendment as fixed in the bill by 
the Commerce Committee be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, has the Senator had this memo- 
randum put into the Recorp? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; will the Senator insert it? 

Mr. DILL. I ask unanimous consent to have the memorandum 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1950. 
(through the Secretary of 


JUNE 20, 

Memorandum for Senator H. W. 
War). 

Memorandum : Item in river and harbor bill. 


Public Resolution No. 99, Seventieth Congress (S. J. Res: 117), author- 
ized a survey of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal route and authorized 
$150,000 to bear the expense of same. The $150,000 was appropriated 
and is being used for the purpose intended. However, it is not sufficient 
to pay for collecting all the data necessary. 

In order to get the maximum amount of information with the least 
expense the survey has been conducted with a battalion of Army engi- 
neers. Salaries, food, clothing, etc., are borne by Army appropriations, 
and the survey money pays for extra expenses, such as travel, trans- 
portation, equipment, instruments, tools, etc. Transportation for supply 
is expensive, requiring boats, pack animals, and native labor. 

In order to have proper information as to foundations it is neces- 
sary to make borings. The funds available have not been sufficient to 
buy the necessary diamond drills and pay for the special labor to handle 
these. The survey will be completed next year. With moderate addi- 
tional funds all necessary information can be obtained while the bat- 
talion of engineers is on the job. Without some additional funds the 
surveyors will have to return to the United States without complete 
information and the report on the survey will be only the best that can 
be made with the money available. To get the additional information 
necessary at some later date will cost many times what it will cost to 
get it now. If the river and harbor bili contains an item authorizing 
the Chief of Engineers to allot from river and harbor funds for this 
survey, relatively small amounts will be sufficient to perfect this 
survey and can be allotted in amounts absolutely necessary for the 
purpose. 

It is exceedingly desirable that the river and harbor bill include the 
item authorizing expenditures for the survey in Nicaragua. 

LytTLe Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, where are we now in the 
bill? Are all the committee amendments disposed of? 

Mr. JOHNSON. All of the committee amendment now have 
been disposed of save the committee amendments that affect the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepparp] and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. RANspett]. They are being considered, as I 
understand, by those two Senators in conjunction with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Vanpenperc], who is opposing them. 


JOHNSON 
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I therefore ask unanimous consent that we may pass over 
those two remaining committeee amendments and that we may 
proceed with the individual amendments relating to the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the sug 
gestion of the Senator from California? The Chair hears none 
Individual amendments are now in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have three amendments, 
One is a project known as the Bay Ridge and Red Hook Chan- 
nels, which has now been approved. There is a document on 


the subject that has been printed, and the item would have 
been included in the bill had the report of the engineers come 
I ask that it be added to the bill. 

The amendment will be stated. 
On page 4, at the bottom of the page, 


in earlier. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The LeaisLaATive CLERK. 

it is proposed to insert: 


Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels, New York Harbor, N. Y., in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Docu- 
ment No. 44, Seventy-first Congress, second session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us 
the amount involved? 

Mr. COPELAND. This amendment proposes a deepening of 
the channel between Governors Island and Long Island—that is, 
along the edge of Brooklyn—and its purpose is to make pos- 
sible the handling of the giant vessels which are being built, 
such as the Bremen, the Europa, the Leviathan, and other boats. 
We are having great difficulty, as the Senator no doubt has read, 
about handling those boats in our harbor. The engineers report 
that the cost of the project when it is entirely completed will be 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Now, may I suggest that the amendments 
be taken up in the order in which they will appear consecutively 
in the bill? The first of those is one offered by the Senator 
from New York, on page 5, after line 15, relating to Newtown 
Creek. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The CHler CLERK. 
insert: 


I send forward that amendment, and ask 


The amendment will be read. 
On page 5, after line 15, it is proposed to 


Newtown Creek, N. Y.: The existing project is hereby modified in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors as contained in Rivers and Harbors Committee Docu 
ment No. 42, Seventy-first Congress, first session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York | Mr. CopeLanp]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a vefy unusual and unpleas- 
ant duty was left with me, because the Senator who is opposing 
this amendment, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brinenam], 
was required to attend an engagement this noontime, and he 
wished me to present the objections that he has to the particular 
matter. I do that merely out of consideration for him, because 
I did not wish the bill to be delayed, and because of his in- 
ability to be present. He states—and I am reading his views 
solely— 

The proposed amendment reverses the judgment of the Chief of 
Engineers, who has disapproved the report of the board of engineers 
for rivers and harbors. The Chief of Engineers says: 

“From the above-mentioned reports I am not convinced that the pro- 
posed work above the mouth of the creck will not severely damage much 
property along the banks and have reason to suspect that there will be 
much damage.” 

The Chief of Engineers recommends that the mouth of the creek be 
widened at this time, but recommends that before the channel above 
the mouth be deepened or widened a survey be authorized to determine 
the feasibility, saying: 

“After due consideration 
mend 

“(a) That the existing project on Newtown Creek*be modified by the 
widening of the present channel at the mouth of the creek to the line 
‘proposed channel line’ as indicated on the map submitted with the 
report of the district engineer, at an added authorized cost of $10,000, 
with an added maintenance cost of $500 

“(b) That a survey be authorized to determine the feasibility of 
deepening and widening the channel at Newtown Creek from its mouth 
at East River to a point about 150 feet north of Maspeth Avenue, and 
for the provision of a turning basin near Mussel Island, with an accu- 
rate determination of possible damages to abutting property by the 
work proposed.” 


of the above-mentioned reports, I recom- 
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This 


reason 





the present instance for the 
that the foundations of the Meeker Avenue Bridge are now 
insecure and no dredging whatever can be made in the vicinity until 
the bridge is rebuilt, a matter of at least four or five years. On this 
point the commissioner of the department of plant and structures of 
the city of New York, through his chief engineer, states, in referring 
to this bridge: 

“ The department has made 


studies for the construction of a new 


higher level bridge, to be located easterly of the present bridge. The 
new bridge would be a 2-leaf baseule structure with a channel width 
of about 150 feet No definite date has been settled as te when the 
construction of this new bridge will begin, but it is probable that work 
will be started within three years, as the department has received 


$50,000 for the preparation of plans and making surveys and borings. 

“ The foundations of the existing Meeker Avenue Bridge do not extend 
to a sufficient depth to allow of any increase in the depth of the channel 
at this bridge. There is a noticeable movement in the center pier when 
the present swing span is operated and any increase in channel depth 
would endanger the foundations of the piers of the bridge. * © ® 
This is the statement of Commissioner Goldman.” 

The Meeker Avenue Bridge is at a vital point in the proposed deepen- 
ing, and no benefit can result from the deepening until it is completed 
through this bridge 

Making the survey. recommended by the Chief of Engineers will also 
avoid jeopardy to the channel from a caving in of the banks, which 
may be so great as to jeopardize even the present 20-foot channel. 

There is ample time for the survey recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers and for the consideration of the conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom, and for action by Congress, without any resulting detriment. 

There is no need at this time for including in the pending rivers 
and harbors bill an item disapproved by the Chief of Engineers, which 
has not had the benefit of consideration by the proper committee of 
either House of Congress, and as to which there has consequently been 


no opportunity for the proponents and opponents of the item to be 
beard. 


Now, Mr. President, permit me for myself to say that I was 
very sympathetic with the amendment that was presented by 
the Senator from New York. I felt that it was an amendment 
that he and his colleague were entitled to have presented here; 
and I felt that for one of us from another State to interpose 
himself in the desire of his colleagues who were of a single 
opinion in their State was not exactly what I would have de- 
sired in my own instance. Therefore I felt wholly favorably 
inclined to the situation presented by the Senator from New 
York, and I felt entirely favorable to his amendment. 

This morning, however, in looking at the document, I find that 
this particular work is not recommended by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and that the amendment is drawn in such fashion that 
it relates to the report of an inferior body rather than to the 
report of the superior body. Therefore it presents a question 
that the Senate ought to determine, and that I think it ought 
not to determine favorably to the amendment. It is an unfor- 
tunate thing that the situation thus presents itself; but the report 
of the Chief of Engineers is here before us, and that report is 
not favorable, 

The amendment 
moment: 


reads, if Senators will follow me for a 


The existing project is hereby modified in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors as con- 
tained in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 42, Seventy-first 
Congress, first session. 


The Board of Engineers is the subordinate body of the Engi- 
neers. The report of this board is forwarded to the Chief of 
Engineers, who then acts upon it, and either approves or dis- 
approves it. The Chief of Engineers in the particular Document 
No. 42, which I have in my hand, has disapproved of the project. 
Therefore the anomaly is presented here, if we adopt the 
amendment, of adopting what has been done by the inferior 
tribunal, and overruling the Chief of Engineers. 

That is the position. I leave it with the Senate to determine. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut can have no just cause for complaint. I am sure his cause 
was as well presented as it would have been by the Senator 
himself if he had been here. 

Let me say a word or two about this, and then we will have a 
vote. The Newtown Creek is a river running through the east- 
ern end of Long Island. It is a geographic boundary of two of 
our boroughs, Queens and Brooklyn. I wish to say that it is a 
matter of great concern to both those boroughs. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Brooklyn, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Queens, the Green Point Chamber of Commerce, which 
represents that immediate neighborhood; the New York Board 
of Health, because in its present state the Newtown Creek is a 
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menace to health; the New York Dock Department; and every- 
body else who could have any possible interest are in favor of 
this project. 

Listen to this. Up the river a little way the Standard Oil Co, 
has a plant. It has been there a long time. The bulkheads are 
more or less rotten, ready, they fear, to fall in if there should 
be any improvement of this creek, and if I am correctly advised, 
the Standard Oil Co. within three or four years will remove 
from Newtown Creek to Staten Island, and they do not wish to 
do what that great, rich corporation should do cheerfully be 
cause it would be so trifling in amount; they do not wish to 
repair these bulkheads. 

I want to read for the sake of the Recorp one paragraph from 


the Brooklyn Eagle of June 12 relating to this subject, as fol- 
lows: 








The Standard Oil Co. of New York, which has extensive property 
holdings abutting on Newtown Creek, in hearings held on the project 
led the opposition to the widening and deepening of the creek as pro- 
posed on the grounds that such dredging as would be required will 
cause general failure of bulkheads and sinking of ground level back of 
the bulkheads with resultant damage to buildings. 

Stafford Smith, attorney for the Standard Oil Co. of New York, and 
John F. O'Rourke, consulting engineer, retained by the company, have 
been in Washington during the past week attempting to have Senator 
CoPpeLAND withdraw his amendment. 


Of course, the Standard Oil Co. did not have that effect upon 
me, and would not have it upon the Senator from California. I 
do not know why the Senator from Connecticut has opposed this, 
except for the fact that he wishes economy to prevail. But I 
would suggest if he were here that there are several projects in 
Connecticut representing five or six times the cost of this project, 
and if economy is his purpose, he might begin with his own 
State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
the amount involved in this project? 

Mr. COPELAND. About $200,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one more amendment 
to offer. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will not the Senator yield to me 
to offer an amendment, which I am sure will be accepted? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I am sure this amendment is so inclusive that 
the Senator in charge of the bill will accept it. I move that 
on page 43, line 16, after the words “ Rye Harbor,” to insert 
“ Hampton, Hampton Falls, and Seabrook,” so as to read: 


Rye Harbor, Hampton, Hampton Falls, and Seabrook, N. H. 


This amendment is merely to bring the contiguous portions of 
the New Hampshire shore within the survey which is contem- 
plated, and I hope the Senator in charge of the bill will aecept 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
for a preliminary survey, which I hope the chairman of the 
committee will accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The LeeIsLative CLerK. On page 43, after line 12, insert the 
following: 


Mount Desert Narrows, between Western Bay and Eastern Bay, Me. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me te suggest a correction in the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 61, line 24, appears the following: 


Wolf River and Noncannah River, Tenn. 


That second name should be spelled N-o-n-c-o-n-n-a-h. I ask 
unanimous consent that the correction be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The correction will be made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have a third amendment 
to offer, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 


This is merely for a survey, and I have no 


amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 
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page 35, 22 


-——) 


The Leotsnattve Crerx. On 
lowing: 

New 
the 


line insert the fol- 
York Bay-Delaware River section of the intracoastal waterway. 


for sole purpose of finding and recommending the most desirable 


route for such waterway, with a minimum depth of 25 feet and adequate | 


width, with plans, and estimate of cost of same, and with a provision 
that the State of New Jersey or other local interests shall furnish all 
necessary rights of way, without cost to the United States. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer this amendment at 
the request of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 
There is just one link left to complete the intracoastal canals. 
It is the link across New Jersey. 

There is » marked difference of opinion among the engineers 
as to where the canal should be, and what sort of a canal it 
should be. The purpose of this amendment, and the sole pur- 
pose, as the amendment states, is that the engineers may make 
a further study to determine where that canal should go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have placed in the 
Recorp at this point the memorandum furnished me by 
Atlantic Waterways Association. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


was agreed fo. 


matter was ordered to be 


NEW YORK BAY-DELAWARE RIVER 


WATERWAY 


SECTION OF THE INTRACOASTAL 


(Memorandum) 


1. For nearly 100 years there has been in existence a canal 
the of New Jersey. It sufficed for the practical demands 
commerce when first constructed, but has now become totally inade 
quate, both as to depth and width, and, in addition, it contains quite a 
number of which impede navigation 

2. For at 40 years efforts have been made and particularly by 
the States Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York for the con 
struction canal of adequate depth and width and by a more 
favorable route across the State of New Jersey, 
Bay with the Delaware River Congress has 
construction of this modern waterway. 

3%. Lavestigation the engineers 
to have begun under authorization by Congress in 1910. 
January 1912, the Chief of submitted a report on 
several links of the intracoastal waterway from Boston to Beaufort, 
i. (H. Doc. 391, 62d Cong., 2d sess..) The initial investigation 
was made by a board of special engineers. As to the waterway across 
Jersey, this special board of engineers recommended a sea-level 
canal 25 feet deep and 125 feet bottom width. In 1920 the Board of 
Engineers and Chief of Engineers recommended that construction be 
postponed until the of material and labor declined. (See 
H Doc. No. 6. 66th Cong., 3d sess.) On January 5, 1923, the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors adopted a resolution request- 
ing the engineers to review their previous reports with a view of as- 
certaining the desirability of the immediate construction of this water- 
way New Jersey. After a lapse of more than seven years, the 
district engineer submitted his report on April 23, 1930. The district 
engineer recommended the immediate construction of this waterway 
across New Jersey sea-level canal, 12 feet deep and 125 feet 
bottom width. He estimated that the total cost of same would be 
$93,047,000. He also recommended local cooperation by the State of 
New Jersey or other local interests*by furnishing rights of way, areas 
of land for depositing material, and the securing of releases for dam- 
ages to any existing water-power interests, at an estimated cost of a 
little over $4,000,000. This would reduce the cost to the Government 
to $89,011,000, The district engineer estimated that this new water- 
way would carry a traffic amounting to 12,500,000 tons and that the 
annual savings would be 40 cents per ton, making a total saving of 
$5,000,000. He recommended a route from near Bordentown on the 


across 
State 


locks 
least 
of 
of a 
not 


yet authorized the 


by of the War Department may 


said On 


Engineers 


New 


prices 
Com 


across 


as a 


Delaware River via the seuth river route to Raritan Bay and to New 


York Bay. 


on 
- 


histimates were also submitted of the cost of a waterway 
feet deep and of adequate width at a total cost of $109.000,000, 
about $16,000,000 greater than the 12-foot canal. The Board of 
Engineers and the Chief of Engineers, in considering the report of the 
district engineer, estimated that the district engifieer was too opti- 
mistic in bis estimate of the commerce which would use the waterway 
and also of the savings to be effected, and for these reasons a final 
unfavorable report was submitted. These last reports are embodied 
in House Committee Document No. 38, Seventy-first Congress, second 
session. 

4. Local shipping interests in New York and on the Delaware River 
and in New Jersey generally advocated a waterway with a depth of 
25 feet. Owing to the fact that this waterway will connect the great 
port of New York with the great commerce on the Delaware River, 
with the consequent large commerce which would use this waterway 
and the larger type of boats, local interests strenuously contended that 


or 


the | 


of | 


connecting New York | 


be 


the 
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| the waterway should have a minimom depth of 25 feet with 
priate width so that moving vessels could easily pass each other 

5. Importance of this waterway across New Jersey: Since the 
nal favorable report was submitted on 1912, for the 
struction of the several links between Beaufort, N. C., 
of the several links have the 
New Jersey The the 
with a depth of 25 feet, and is maintaining the same. This 
} an route from Boston to New York Harbor The 

has purchased the former Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
the Delaware River with Chesapeake 
way and is maintaining same. Congress the con- 
struction of a waterway from the Bay at 

Norfolk to Beaufort, N. C., and completed In 

addition Congress has authorized an water- 
way from Beaufort, N. C., 
now under construction There 
and harbor bill an authorization for 
waterway from the Cape Fear River by 
ton, &. C 

the St. 
authorization 
summated the 
Canal, which furnishes an from St Fila., 
to Miami, Fla. Therefore general statement may be made that 
Congress has authorized every link in the intracoastal waterway from 
Boston to Miami, Fla., except the link across the State of New 
connecting New York Bay with the River There pre 
the interesting anomaly of a continuous inside route, which 
might be called a trunk line for transportation from Boston to Miami 
except the link New 

6. While it is not intended to make invidious comparisons 
way across New Jersey from a 
in importance any one of the 
moving through this waterway 
| and the size of vessels which would the Its 
value can not be disputed. On the other hand, owing to physical con 
ditions and the density of population in the area in New Jersey inter 
sected by this waterway, the cost of same would be comparatively large 
The proper test, however, is whether the proposed waterway is worth 
the Undoubtedly its contribution to the of 
tion would justify its cost. 

7. The consideration of public policy 
for the of this waterway 
primarily for the consideration of Congress. 
| engineers to select a more feasible to make the plans and the 
| estimates of cost and to express their views regarding local coopera 

tion, but it is for Congress to determine all matters of policy and the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the expenditure of the public revenues 


appro- 


origi- 
con- 
all 


across 


January 5, 
Boston and 
been constructed except 


Government 


waterway 


has purchased Cape Coed Canal, 
furnishes 
inside Government 

connecting 
tay. and has enlarged this water 
also 

of 


has 


has authorized 
Chesapeake 
been 
of 

River, N. C 
the 
construction 


lower end 
the same 
the 


to Cape 


construction 
Fear 


inside 
and the 
pending river 
of an inside 
way of Georgetown to Charles 


same 
is contained 
the 


is 


in 


There is an inside natural waterway route 
Johns River, Fla., which 
of Congress Congress 
purchase of 


Charleston 
improved 
authorized and 
Florida East 
Johos 


from 


to is also being under 


also 
as the 


has con 


what is known Coast 


inside 
the 


route River, 


Jersey 
Delaware 


is 
sented 
across Jersey 

the water- 
however, transcends 
the 


commercial point, 
other links 
would greater, as 


Obviously 
both 
same 


commerce 
to 


be 


tonnage 


use commercial 


cost. faci) ities transporta- 


and the economic justification 
New Jersey are factors 
It the function of the 


construction across 
is 


route, 


8. It is the purpose of this amendment to secure the necessary engi 
neering information from the Corps of Engineers and then to deter- 
mine whether, under all the conditions, the project shall be adopted by 
Congress 

9. Let us suppose case 
hundred miles 


miles. 


the of a trunk-line railroad five hundred 
fifteen in length confronted with an uncompleted link 
of 30 Suppese even the completion of this unconstructed link 
would be more expensive than any other similar distance of the trunk 
line railroad? Would the managers of such railroad and private capi- 
tal hesitate for a moment in supplying this missing link of railroad 
construction? Railroads have been frequently confronted with condi- 
tions of this kind and have never hesitated in the public interest 
make the necessary construction, whether such 
the tunneling under mountains or under rivers 
expensive tunnels The pending amendment simply 
sary information for wise action. 

10. The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, which has been in 
active existence for many years and has promoted the construction of 
the other links in the intracoastal waterway, earnestly 
immediate this link in the 
yay. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING 
stated. 

The LeorsLaTive CLERK. 


Schuylkill River, Pa The existing project hereby modified in 
accordance with the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee 
Document No. 40, Seventy-first Congress, second session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document. 


to 


to 
construction 
the construction 
seeks the 


required 
of 


neces- 


or 


advocates the 


construction intracoastal water- 


of missing 


OFFICER. The amendment will be 


On page 8, after line 8, insert: 


is 


The amendment was agreed to. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator from 
| Deluware [Mr. Townsenp], I present the following amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will 
stated. 
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The 


LEGISLATIVE CierK. On ine 22 


page 8, 1 insert the follow- 


the entrance 


discretion of t 


to 


ved in the e Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH Mr 
which I send to the desk. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. 
LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 


President, I offer an 
The amendment will be stated. 
On page 10, after line 8, insert: 
land water 
I existing project is 
the repr 
41, 
151 
set 


ways from Delaware 


hereby 


River to Che 
modified 


sapeake Bay, Del. and 
in accordance with the 
dations ir 
Document N 
Document N« 


} ; 
ibject to the condi 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I desire to say that 
thi hn approved by the Board of Engineers, and I think 
the amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the regular report has been 
made ind, theref< re, I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment : 

The 
ment, 

Phe 


mine 


Seventy-first Congress, second session, and 
Seventy-first Congress, 


tions forth in said documents, 


has be 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
LEGISLATIVE CLERK, 
New Rochelle Harbor, N. Y. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, 
aud there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ported 

The 


Tarrytown Harbor, 


Mr. JOHNSON. That likewise is for a mere survey, to which 
there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

‘The LeaisLatTive CLERK. On page 60, line 21, strike out the 
period after the word “ Texas,” and insert a comma and add 
hereafter the words, “ with a view to further enlargement and 
improvement.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this merely specifies and 
makes plain the purpose of the survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON, There is no objection so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 


The 


On page 44, after line 23, insert: 


that is for a mere survey 


offer another amendment. 
The amendment will be re- 


"9 


LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
a me 


On page 67, after line insert : 


offer an amendment 


The clerk will report the 


LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 60, after line 17, insert: 


Guadalupe River, Tex., and channel in San Antonio Bay connecting 
the Guadalupe River with the intracoastal waterway. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
concerned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to propose an 
amendment on behalf of my colleague [Mr. FLercHer] and 
myself. I have submitted the matter to the chairman of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERE. 


Mr. President, this is merely for a survey 
There is no objection to it, so far as I am 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 57, after line 9, insert: 

St. Andrews Bay, Fla.: Shoal area opposite Davis Point with a view 
to securing a depth of 24 feet at mean low water. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that is for a mere survey, as 
I understand it, and therefore there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The LypGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, line 17, at the end of the 
item for Baltimore Harbor, insert the following proviso: 


OFFICER. The clerk will report the 


Provided, That in addition te the improvements recommended in said 
documents the main channel shall also be enlarged to a depth of 37 
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feet with the present general width of 600 feet from the Sparrows Point 


Channel to Fort McHenry at an estimated additional cost of $504,000. 


Christiana River | 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will not the Senator please 


| state the reasons for the amendment? 


amend- | 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I will try to do so briefly. 
This amendment was offered by my colleague and by me jointly. 
As all Senators know, Baltimore city ranks first and second 


in the United States in imports and exports, New York alone 


| Surpassing it in one particular. 


It is the outlet for a consider- 


| able amount of territory from Chicago eastward, and it is the 
| southern terminus of many of our airplane lines northward. 


rt submitted in Rivers and Harbors Com- | 


But the shipping from Baltimore city is almost unbelievable. 
It so happens that there is a very excellent harbor there, 


| with one exception, and that is that ships have to anchor 12 
second session, and | 


miles from the city because the channel is not of sufficient 


depth to permit the bringing of the larger ships up to the shore. 


In addition to that fact, when boats are brought up there, the 


| channel does not afford space enough to anchor them and let 


them swing without blocking traffic. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wanted to inquire whether 
the engineers had reported upon this. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My understanding is at this time that the 
engineers did not report favorably upon it. However, they did 
state that there was a need for it, and I may veuture the 


| somewhat speculative opinion that the engineers did not recom- 





mend it because there was work going on there but that subse- 
quently, perhaps, they will do_so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that I think this project came before us when we were consider- 
ing the bill, and the engineers at that time were opposed to it, 
for which reason it was not inserted in the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me point out to the Senator the physical 
facts which exist there. 

Here we have a port which ranks second among all the ports 
in America in imports and exports. When large vessels come 
up to deliver their cargo they have to anchor about 12 miles 
from the point of destination because the draft of water is not 
sufficient to enable the vessel to reach the docks. When in 
smaller vessels come up into the harbor and anchor, waiting 
their turn to come into the docks, the harbor is so small that 
when the vessels swing with the wind they block egress and 
ingress to and from points above them. 

If Baltimore was a small harbor and ranked fifteenth or 
twentieth, this would seem "to be a huge expenditure, but when 
it is known that it ranks second among all the ports of America, 
I think it is a project which deserves and should receive the 
support of the Senate in the present river and harbor Dill. 
This is in no sense what may be termed “ pork-barrel” legisla- 
tion on a river and harbor bill. Here is a port which ranks 
second in all the country. Think of it! When ships come to 
that great port to discharge cargoes they have to anchor away 
down the bay until such time as they can come up to the docks. 
In some cases some vessels can not get up at all because the 
channel is not of a sufficient depth to enable them to get to the 
point of destination. 

Although the chairman is not inclined to do so—and I appre- 
ciate his situation is such that he can not very well accept the 
amendment personally, I very much hope that the Senate will 
accept it and let it stay in the bill and see if we can not work 
out something in conference respecting it. 

As I said, Baltimore city is a.tremendous port. I note, with- 
out wishing to cast any reflection upon Florida, that millions 
of dollars are devoted to building harbors on all the coast 
around Florida, and yet Florida has not one-twentieth the vol- 
ume of business that Baltimore city has. Why should not we 
make this port one in keeping with the amount of business that 
comes there? I hope the Senate will incorporate the amend- 
ment so as to give Baltimore the kind of harbor it should have 
considering the huge volume of commerce which it handles. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
if a preliminary survey, both engineering and economic, has 
ever been made of the proposed project? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; a preliminary survey has been made 
and we have been told that eventually it will come. May I say 
to the Senator that this very moment we are building huge 
bulkheads around Baltimore. Back of those bulkheads there is 
nothing but water inclosed, but the dirt taken from the channel 
bottom would be dumped over the bulkheads and made into 
new land. There we are erecting one of the largest airplane- 
construction plants in the world. } 

There is a tremendous development through all this section. 
In fact, down at Point Breeze the Western Electric Co. is now 
building a plant which will employ 26,000 people in Baltimore 
city, which will bring about 100,000 people there. There is 
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every physical merit to the proposition. If it were some small 
port the amount of money would seem perhaps out of reason, 
but when it is considered that Baltimore is the second port in 
the country in imports and exports, it is entitled to the finest | 
harbor we can give it within reason. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I appreciate the importance 
of the port of Baltimore. I know its commerce, present and 
promising, but there is a procedure that is always followed, and | 
the Senate must be fair to the various sections of the country. 
I assume there is full merit in what the Senator has said. I 
should like to be in a position to support and vote for his 
amendment, but under the practice, the rule, and, as sug- 
gested—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment ago we gave to the State of | 
New York $200,000 to improve a harbor which does not rank | 
anywhere near in importance with the project which I have 
outlined. I do not propose to sit by and see a really big project 
like Baltimore city denied improvements that are necessary 
when aid is being given to other places that can not and do not 
rank in importance with Baltimore. 

Mr. McNARY. But that is not a parallel case. It did not 
meet with my approval, but it did have back of it a survey by 
the local and divisional engineers and a report by the Board of 
Army Engineers, though adverse. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So has this. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not opposing the project. I would like 
to see Baltimore become the largest port in America, if it so 
desires to be and if the future trade and commerce so justify; 
but we must be fair to the various ports and sections of the | 
country. It is a practice which is unbroken in the history of 
the country that we must have first a preliminary survey, then 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


it must go before the Board of Army Engineers for their con- | 


sideration, after which it goes to the Chief of Engineers, and 
from him to the Secretary of War. 
to Congress and become a House document. Then hearings are 
to be held before the Senate and House committees. None of 
these steps has been taken whatsoever in this case. 

Gertainly we should not sit idly by and permit a situation 
to develop that would embarrass us in the future. Many proj- 
ects came before the committee and were turned down, which 
were meritorious, which had run the gantlet of procedure. 

I am only asking the Senator as a matter of good faith and 
judgment to follow the procedure that is always followed by 
every legislator. For one I will support him in his position 


und carry it along as fast as anyone, and that can be said of | 


the chairman and other members of the committee. But let us 
not commit ourselves to a project and procedure which is 
unwise and unfortunate. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I appreciate what the Senator 
from Oregon has said and also appreciate the attitude of the 
chairman of the committee, that it is not a question of indi- 
vidual opposition, but that they want to live up to the prece- 
dents and follow the routine. But may I point out to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that in this case there has been a preliminary 
survey and that the amount of money provided in the amend- 
ment is the amount of money which the Army Engineers say 
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will be necessary to do the work; that they have already em- 
barked upon a partial improvement and that this amendment is 
simply to provide ways and means to complete it? 

As I said and will repeat, if this were a small town, some 
long-undeveloped harbor, it would be one thing; but when it is 
considered that the port of Baltimore ranks second in the 
United States I feel that we are justified in giving it the kind 
of harbor that its commerce shows it is entitled to have. There- 
fore I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, just a word as to policy. 
This is a matter of policy with us, and policy alone. Here is a 
harbor that is entitled, of course, to every bit of governmental 
aid that can be extended to it. It is entitled to all the service 
that we can render in respect to the harbor. But we are not 
the ones to determine engineering problems, and when before 
us comes a project for the expenditure of half a million dollars, 
and the engineers say it should not be done, and it is turned 
down in the committee because the survey is adverse to it, we 
ought not to attach it upon the bill. That is the whole proceed- 
ing presented here and that is exactly this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland [putting the 
question]. The “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I eall for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 


nent which I offer. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Legislative CLERK. 
following: 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 44, after line 11, insert the 


Entrance to the channel of Salt Pond, sometimes called Point Judith 
Pond. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will have to ask for a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the amendment on page 40 was 
agreed to, beginning in line 21. I will state the reason for it. 
I want to insert, after the word “ House,” the word “ commit- 
tee,” so it will read “ House committee report.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. JONES. I now move to amend the amendment 
21 by inserting, after the word “ House,” the word 


tee,” so it will read: 


That is a survey merely? 


in line 
“ commit- 


House committee document. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. 
new paragraph, as follows: 


Oakland Harbor, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House document numbered 43, Seventy-first Congress, second session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 36, after line 24, insert a 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At the instance of the War Department, I 
offer the following amendment relating to Porto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Leois_ative CrerK. On page 41, after line 14, insert: 

The existing project for the improvement of San Juan Harbor, Porto 
Rico, is hereby modified in accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers submitted April 9, 1930, so as to fix the total amount of cash 
cooperation required from the people of Porto Rico at $150,000, which 
amount shall become payable five years from the date of the approval 
of this act: Provided, That the foregoing modification of the project 
stated shall be conditional upon the communication by the Government 
of Porto Rico to the Secretary of War, within one year immediately 
following the date of approval of this act, of the acceptance by the 
Government of Porto Rico of the arrangement hereinbefore outlined 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I offer certain formal amend- 
ments, one of them being for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorce| who is absent. On page 17, in line 18, strike out all 
after the word “session” down to and including the word 
“adopted” in line 23. I have no objection to the amendment 
personally. It simply alters the phraseology without altering 
in aby degree the substance of the provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The amendment will be stated 

The LxegisLative CLerK. On page 17, line 18, after the word 
“session,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph in the 
following words: 

So as to provide for a channel 30 feet deep and 500 feet wide over the 
bar, and a channel 27 feet deep and 400 feet wide at Brunswick Point. 
The sum of $1,210,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
prosecution of the work herein adopted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JOHNSON. On page 26, line 10, after the word “be- 


tween,” insert the words “the mouth of,’ and after the word 
“ Tllinois ” insert the word “ River,” so as to read: 


Mississippi River between the mouth of Illinois River and Minneapolis. 


This is asked by those who are interested in that particular 
matter as clarifying and rendering certain the description. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
that that has already been done. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was not aware that it had been done. 

On page 28, line 17, after the word “ plans,” I move to insert 
the words “and estimates,” so as to read: 

That the Chief of Engineers is hereby authorized to revise the 
and estimates to meet any changes in condition. 


The clerk informs the Chair 


plans 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. 

d “ Provided,” 1 move to strike out the 

paragraph, being lines 18, 12, and 20, in the following words: 
Provided further, That the this project shall not 


eed the stimated in the aforesaid report as the cost of the 
work therein recommended. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON I now offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment, 

The LeorsLATive CLERK. 
new paragraph, as follows: 





























OFFICER. The clerk will report the 

















On page 37, after line 22, insert a 




















Noyo River, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in Senate 
Document No. 156, Seventy-first Congress, second session, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in said document: Prorided, That no expense 
shall be incurred by the United States for the acquiring of any lands 
required for the purpose of this improvement. 


Mr. JOHNSON, 
engineers, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I inquire of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire as to the amendment inserted at the request of his col- 
league the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mos«s] 
reluting to Hampton, Hampton Falls, and Seabrook, N. H.? 

Mr. KEYES. That amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on page 69, line 17, after the 
words “ Yaquina Bay,” I move to insert the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Lrersuative CLerK. On page 69, line 17, after the name 
“Yaquina Bay,” it is proposed to insert the words “ and river,” 
s0 as to read: 












































That is in accordance with the report of the 














The question is on agreeing to 


































































































Yaquina Bay and River and entrance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment at 
that point having already been acted upon, without objection, 
the vote whereby it was agreed to will be reconsidered; the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] will be agreed to; and the amendment, 
as amended, will be agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At the request of the Senator from Wash- 
ington |Mr. Jones], I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, to come in after line 5 on page 72. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Leorsuative CLerk. On page 72, after line it is pro- 
posed to insert: 







































































Craig Harbor, Alaska. 


The PRESIDING 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have some verbal amendments 
which the clerk of the committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. McGann, whom I have known for many years, has 
handed me. He came over to 
mittee, but the chairman was busy, and so he handed the 
amendments to me.. They are verbal amendments, and, with 
the consent of the chairman of the committee, I will offer them. 

On page 4, line 20, I move to strike out the words “ Rivers 
and Harbors Committee ” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ House.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 20, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ Rivers and Harbors Committee” and to 
insert the word “ House.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. On page 5, line 1, I move to strike out the 
word “ Bay” and insert the word “ Creek,” and in line 2, on the 
same page, to strike out the word “ Senate” and in lieu thereof 
to insert the words “ Rivers and Harbors Committee.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington is to a committee amendment 
heretofore agreed to, without objection, the vote whereby the 
committee amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington will be agreed to, and the amendment, as amended, 
will be agreed to, 





OFFICER. 





The question is on agreeing 















































































































































Without objection, the amend- 
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Mr. JONES. In the committee amendment, on page 10, line 
17, I move to strike out the word “Channel” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ Harbor.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be re- 
considered, and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Washington to the amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The LecIsLtaATiveE CLerK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 10, line 17, after the name “ Claiborne,” it is proposed to 
strike out the word “Channel” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ Harbor,” so as to read: 

Claiborne Harbor, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. On page 34, line 25, I move to strike out the 
words “Rivers and Harbors Committee” and in lieu thereof 
to insert the word “* House.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. The clerk of the House committee also asked me 
to request that the paragraph on page 41, relating to the Con- 
necticut River above Hartford, Conn., be transferred to the 
bottom of page 3. That will not change the effect, but will put 
the paragraph at another place in the bill. So 1 move, on page 
41, to strike out the paragraph from line 15 down to and in- 
cluding line 2, on page 42, and to transfer the paragraph to 
the bottom of page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in behalf of the Senator from 
Alabama, I present an amendment providing for a survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Leerstative CLerK. On page 58, after line 2, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following paragraph: 


Three Mile Creek, Ala. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to in- 
sert, on page 66, after line 5, the words “ Point Lookout, Mich.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to come in on page 55, after line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLierK. On page 55, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Steinhatchee River into Deadmans Bay, Fla. 

Wacissa River, Fla. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think, Mr. President, 
for the presentation of the only remaining 
nection with the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment, on page 58, by striking out lines 24 and 25 on that page 
and lines 1 to 3, inclusive, on page 59, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 58 it is proposed to amend the 
committee amendment by striking out lines 24 and 25 and, on 
page 59, lines 1 to 3, inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 


Lake Charles deep water channel, Louisiana, with a view to maintain- 
ing said channel to its enlarged dimensions and to reporting the amount 
of contributions in land and money heretofore furnished by local in- 
terests for such waterway. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Louisiana why is not the provision adopted by the House 





Without objection, the amend- 





we are now ready 
amendment in con- 
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ample for his purposes? The item is merely for a survey, and ] 
the language of the House bill reads: 


Lake Charles deep water channel, Louisiana, with a view to main- 
taining said channel to its enlarged dimensions. 


Does not that answer the Senator’s purpose? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I may say to the Senator that I am not at 
all sure that the provision in the House bill would be satis- 
factory. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this channel was first a small | 
canal, 5 feet deep and 40 feet wide, running from Lake Charles, 
on the Calcasieu River, to the Sabine River, a distance of 40 | 
miles. It was a Government canal, but the enterprising citizens | 
of the Lake Charles, in my State, thought that they were en- 
titled to have an ocean port. So the, said to Congress, “ Give | 
us this deep waterway.” Congress was unwilling to do so; it 
did not have confidence in the project. Then the people of the 
community said, “ Very well, give us a chance to build a water- | 
way here ourselves, and we will do it.” The permit was granted | 
by the War Department, and the people of the community voted 
$2,750,00 of bonds and constructed therewith a magnificent 
waterway 30 feet deep and 125 feet in width. 

Let me read what Mr. W. P. Weber, president of the Lake 
Charles Harbor and Terminal District, says in a telegram to me, 
dated June 17: 


LAKE CHARLES, La., June 17, 1930. 
Hon, JoserH E. RANSDBLL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Your advice that rivers and harbors bill passed committee carried 
inspection item relative to Calcasieu Ship Channel. Hope that there 
will be no objection by anyone. 
city entitled to Federal aid on waterway project. Our ship channel 
completed and port officially opened November 19, 1926. There has not | 
been one dollar spent on maintenance. The ship channe! and river have 
sufficient current to keep channel clear of silt. Channel is now really 
deeper than when completed more than three years ago, due to current, 
Channel now in excellent shape. 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, is using this 
waterway and port facilities in large way. Railroad engineers, port | 
authorities, marine officials, also Hon. Roland K. Smith, Shipping Board 
Commissioner, have inspected ship channel and marine terminals, and 
stated that the waterway and terminals are as good as any on the Gulf, 
being complete and modern. There were 14 deep sea steamers that made 
this port during month of May, as compared with 8 ships for same 
month last year. Our tonnage is developing so rapidly that we are | 
This 
The steamer serv- 





forced to arrange to double our port facilities as soon as possible. 
port has been beneficial to rice industry this section. 
ices and dispatch available is making this port very desirable and at- 
tractive to exporters and importers of various commodities located in 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, and 


Nebraska. If additiona! statements or figures required, piease wire. 


W. P. Weewr, 
President Lake Charles Harbor and Terminal District. 


I have a similar telegram from Hon. Leon Locke, the mayor 
of Lake Charles, also telegrams from several prominent citizens 
of the city; and also a very interesting statement of Mayor 
Locke published in the Lake Charles American-Press, April 30, 
1980. I do not ask to read them, but that they be printed in the 
RecorD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
referred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LAKE CHARLES, La., June 1, 1930. 
Hon. Josern BE. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Citizens deeded land for intracoastal canal direct to United States | 
and voted bond totaling three millions to enlarge to 30 by 125 dimension, 
after securing permission from War Department. In addition, city Lake 
Charles voted one million for modern terminals declared by experts to 
be among best considering capacity in South, and we shall soon expend 
one-half to one million more. Channel perfect, and if anything deeper 
than when completed nearly four years ago, and not a dollar expended 
for maintenance. Population of Lake Charles 15,600; of parish, includ- 
ing city, 40,000. Total valuation of city and parish thirty-two millions. 
Have fully proved value of channel to United States in use of Govern- 
ment boats. If engineers examination does not show economic value of 
channel to United States, we will no longer urge or seek relief. We 
therefore feel that Congress should give us opportunity to establish 
propriety of our claim by providing survey. 


Lron Locke, Mayor. 


| 18, 1918, guaranteed by satisfactory bonds to be available 


Lake CHARLES, La. 
Hon. JosePH E. RANSDRLL, 


United States Senate: 
Lake Charles and Calcasieu Parish have accomplished a great work in 
providing another governmental port serving the rice industry most 
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Certainly the taxpayers this parish and | 


| 
Our Federal Government, through the | 


Without objection, the matter | 


| the canal on this section be changed from that of the adopted route 
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effectively and affording great relief to farmers in connection with intra- 


| coastal waterway now being improved through the rice, sugar, and salt 


sections. We are now saving for planters 7 cents a hundred on rice. 
Our community bearing heavy burden, and we are asking Congress to 
examine this channel through its engineers to ascertain and report its 
value to Nation. We have no doubt that the Senate will grant us 
this privilege. Thanks for your splendid help. 
Fikst NATIONAL BANK, 
By N. E. Norra, Vice President and Cashier. 


LAKE CHARLES, La. 
Hon. Joseru FE. RANSDELL, 


United States Senate: 

Value of ship channe! to agriculture easily demonstrable if opportunity 
is given to us to make presentation. This can be done 
examination, which is asked for in your amendment to bill. Sincerely 
trust that no objection will be made to item, for we shall make no 
claim unless engineers clearly show the value of our ship channel as an 
asset to the United States. 


only by an 


LAK#e CHARLES Trust & Savines BANK, 
By RupotpH Krauss, President, 


LAK® CHARLES, La., June 1, 1930. 
Hon. Josern E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate: 

Referring to river and harbor bill, we wish to confirm wires of Mayor 
Locke and Pert Director Nelson, and urgently request that Lake Charles 
item be retained, 

CALCASINU NATIONAL BANK. 
Pure Ow Co., 

Swweer Lake LAND & O11 Co. 
PowseLL, LUMBER Co, 
KeLLy-Weser Co. 


[From the Lake Charles American-Preas, Lake Charles, La 
April 30, 1930] 


, Wednesday, 


Locke Gives His 
GOVERNMENT 
NANCE—-U NITED 
CONGRESS 


VIEWS ON STATUS OF 
OWNS WATERWAY 
ACTION 


Sure CHANNEL—SAYS FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 


RELIEF 


ALSO 
NECESSARY 


MAINTE 


Is TO SECURE FROM 

To make it clear to local citizens that the Federal Government owns 
the Calcasieu Ship Channel; that it is responsible for the maintenance 
of the channel without any action on the part of Congress for that pur 
pose, and to impress upon the minds of Calcasieu and Lake Charles tax 
payers that united action is necessary 


to secure from Congress an as 


| sumption of the remaining indebtedness incurred locally for improvement 


work, Mayor Leon Locke, special representative of 
jury for securing Government relief the 
to-day : 

A misapprehension of the status of the ship channel and rela 
tionship to the Government seems to exist in Lake Charles, and is beld 


the Calcasieu police 


made following statement 


its 


| in the minds of the Members of Congress. 


GOVERNMENT OWNS WATBRPRWAY 


It should be understood that the Government now owns this canal 
and no formal action is necessary by Congress relative to its ownership 
or its maintenance beyond a mere recital of the fact and a resolution 
declaring governmental ownership, thus removing all doubt or danger of 
controversy. Official records contained in House Document No. 258 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, is conclusive evidence of Government 
ownership. It reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Calcasieu River to Sabine River, La. and Tex.: The report 
on which the original authorization was based provided that the rights 
of way for the waterway should be furnished free of cost to the United 
States. A strip of land 300 feet wide has been deeded to the United 
States by local owners. Local that the of 


, and 


interests desired location 
consented to bear the difference in cost. In view of this the route 

changed, and they contributed $27,450, of which only $13,266.97 

used, the remainder reverting to the contributors, 

“The acts of August 8, 1917, and July 18, 1918, require that local 
interests contribute $260,000; that they obtain consent from the land 
owners for the necessary depositing on their land of the excavated 
material in both the construction and maintenance of the canal; that 
they protect the United States from any damages which may be claimed 
on the part of the riparian owners due to such dumping; and that they 
assume the cost of removing the present bridges in advance of the dredg 
ing and that of providing any new bridges required 

“Local interests have deposited with banks in Lake Charles, La., 
$260,000, the amount required by the acts of August 8, 1917, and July 


was 
was 


as needed in 
the progress of the work. These deposits were approved by the depart- 
ment January 30, 1918, and September 24, 1918. Privileges for de 
positing of excavated material were secured and a bond in the sum of 


| $2,000 for the removal of present bridges was furnished, all of which 


papers were approved by the department on July 12, 1918. 
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this waterway to 
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will be observed, shows that the original Intra 
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the 
amount 


belong to other 





strip could possibly 
the land, which is the 
$13,266.97 used 
the above quotation 
refers to it 


any agency 
United States. 

the Government, 
from the 


contribution. 
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The 
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that, and 
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contained 
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TO ENLARGE WATERWAY 






























































Government would have been necessary. 

















police jury to obtain the consent of the Government to improve it. 
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Acting 


for could we claim 


argument before 
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States our efforts must be directed toward petitioning 
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A JUST CLAIM 











The Government owns the ship channel, 
approximately $700,000 our community, 


but 
that 











Calcasieu 


is 




















itself in its later bond issue, paid for the canal. 
the 


























is a just one. 
I have been, I think, unfairly criticised by various people for cham- 




















tion by Congress. 

















political conventions of that year, and the subsequent stand of President 














convened in December, 1928, contained the following language which 























that year: 








PROVISIONS, 1928 BILL 











“ Lake Charles deep-water channel, Louisiana: With a view to main- 
taining said channel to its enlarged dimensions; also, with view to 
reporting the character and quantity of work done by local interests 
in making the enlarged channel, and the cost of same; and as to the 









































or any of the funds so expended.” 

The pending bill, which has passed the House, contains merely this 
reference, authorization for examination of the “ Lake Charles deep- 
water channel of Louisiana, with a view to maintaining said channel 
to its enlarged dimensions,” omitting all references to reimbursement. 
This bill will soon reach the Senate, and we are now engaged in an 
effort to have the language of the 1928 bill restored to the pending 
bill by Senator RANsSDELL, who is in a position to greatly aid us, by 
reason of his being a very prominent member of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate to which the river and harbor bill will be referred. 
The United States must maintain the channel by reason of its owner- 
ship of the channel, and of its constant use by boat's belonging to the 
Government 





































































































APPRALS FOR SUPPORT 

















I appeal, therefore, to the citizenship of Lake Charles to give this 
matter careful study. In the continuation of this work I am entitled 
to the support of our entire community. If the people of Lake Charlies 
feel that my course is wrong they should either apprise me of my errors 
or authorize in another manner and through other agencies, the carry- 
ing on of the work that I undertook by the requeSt of the Calcasieu 
Parish police jury. 

Mr. ROBINSON 
Senator yield? 


Mr. RANSDELL. 


















































of Arkansas. Mr. will the 





President, 











I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 











interest through an appeal to the Secretary of War by the police jury 
of Calcasieu Parish to. enlarge this waterway to a depth of 30 feet 
with « bottom width of 125 feet. 


If the United States had not had title to this section, no appeal to the 
In other words, by reason of 
the United States owning this land and canal it was necessary for the | 
By 
no stretch of law or imagination can it be held that the expenditure of 
even so vast a sum of $2,750,000, the amount of the bonds voted by the 
canal. 
River and Harbors 
in February, 1928, was based upon the belief entertained by 
me that by reason of the ownership and title being vested in the United 
Congress to 
us for the money we locally expended on the Government's 


with the exception of 
Navigation 
District No. 1, consisting of wards 3 and 4 of the parish, and the parish 
Our claim therefore to 
restoration by the Government of the amount we locally expended 
in the interests of the Government, totaling approximately $3,000,000, 


pioning in the manner I have this return of money through appropria- 
The bill of 1928, that was not acted upon by Congress 
in that year, by reason of the early adjournment of Congress due to the 


Coolidge against any river and harbor legislation when the Congress re- 


was incorporated in the bill through my presentation in February of 


advisability of the United States reimbursing said local interests for all | 
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a permit was granted by the Assist- | 
Secretary of War to the police jury of Calcasieu Parish to enlarge 
a depth of 30 feet with a bottom width of 125 feet.’ 


oastal Canal, of which this section is a part, was constructed by the 
Government; right of way consisting of a strip 300 feet wide was 
deeded by local owners to the United States It can not therefore be 
irgued that any construction or improvement contained in this original 


or authority 


the 
records confirms 
the 

composed of the bond issue of December 30, 1916, of $250,000 
extra $10,000 raised outside the bond issue, are referred to as 
if August 8, 1917, and 


The enlargement of the ship channel dimension enlisted governmental 








| 


| their report. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I, myself, had 
occasion to visit the port of Lake Charles some months ago, 
and I was amazed to find the rapidity with which business there 


| is growing, and was astonished to learn the number of large 


ships availing themselves of the use of this canal. 
successful enterprise. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And the community which has undertaken 
and completed this work is a very small one, I will say to the 
Senator, 

It is possible that all of these facts may be brought out under 
the House provision, but all I am asking for is that the en- 
gineers may report the actual facts. I venture to say there is 
not a similar case in the entire United States. If ever the 
exception proves a rule, Mr. President, this is one such case; 
it is a most remarkable one and we ought to have the facts pre- 
sented by the engineers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator a question to 
ascertain whether I have the correct idea or not. As 1 under- 
stand, all the Senator asks is for a survey. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is all. 

Mr. JONES. And, furthermore, he asks that in the report 
on the survey there shall be a statement as to the contributions 


It is a very 


| made heretofore by citizens of the locality. 


Mr. RANSDELL. That is all. 

Mr. JONES. I have no doubt that the engineers in making 
their report will incorporate the facts as to the contribution in 
So I see no particular reason why the amend- 
ment should not be agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope there will not be any objection. 
I have said, it is a very unusual and meritorious case. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment if. it is understood that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is not to claim a refund for the local contributions. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I can not say what my 
people will wish to do hereafter. I am not going to prophesy 
about that. I am going to lay the facts before this great 
American Congress, and then it can do with those facts what- 
ever it deems best. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, this is an entering wedge toward 
securing refunds by all local communities that have contributed 
to these water projects. There is no use in trying to hide the 
fact that this is just for the purpose of getting facts and figures 
which could ordinarily be gotten from the engineers’ reports in 
any event and then of presenting them to Congress for the 
purpose of getting a refund. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Michigan that when the first appropriations or authoriza- 
tions were made, it was distinctly understood that there would 
be no request for the return of those contributions. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not asking any return at thistime. I 
am simply asking to have the facts presented. What my people 
will do in the future, I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator has an idea. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly, I have an idea; and if they want 
to present the facts and ask for a refund, they have a right to 
ask it. I will say to the honorable Senator that the right of 
petition is open to all American citizens; and, when those facts 
come in, if they warrant a petition to Congress for reimburse- 
ment, they ought to have that right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is merely to secure in- 
formation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly, it is just to let the light shine 
on this very interesting situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was distinctly understood that there would 
not be any request for reimbursement. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say that I should be very strongly 
opposed to refunding any contributions heretofore made in con- 
nection with any project; but I do think that the engineers have 
a perfect right, in making a survey and a report, to take into 
consideration, in making up their recommendations, the contribu- 
tions that have been made by the locality. That, I take it, would 
really be the effect of this provision, It rather emphasizes to 
the engineers that they must look into the matter and see what 
contributions these people have made. They would probably in- 
corporate those facts in their report without this provision, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope they would. 


As 


59 
193 

Mr. JONES. But, in view of the intimation of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], I do not want this taken as 
conveying any idea that I would approve refunding. If I 
thought this was really an entering wedge toward bringing about 


ects, I should oppose it; but I do not think that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
KANSDELL] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Chair now lays before the Senate the amendment 
on page 59. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the last vote of the Senate apply to 
both amendments which were reconsidered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
under the same motion, but are to be voted upon separately. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that similar action be taken as to 
the amendment I offered. I have modified it in the same way 
in which the Senator from Louisiana modified his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will 
stated, 

The Cuter CrerkK. On page 59, line 24, strike out the word 
“funds ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ contributions in 
land and money”; strike out all in line 1, page 60, after the 
word “waterway” and lines 2 and 3, page 60, and insert a 
period after the word “ waterway ” in line 1, page 60. 

May I ask how that will read? 


be 


Mr. JONES. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
as it will read. 


The Cuter CLerk. So that it will read: 


Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, with a view to reporting the amount | 
of contributions in land and money heretofore furnished by loca! inter- | 


ests for such waterway. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it looks as though that is the 
sole purpose of the survey. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the sole purpose of this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is an entirely different proposition 
from the other. That certainly contemplates a refund; and I 
am opposed to that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
information. 

Mr. JONES. Well, why? 
survey, what is it for? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The other part of the survey is in another 
paragraph of the bill. Instead of connecting this part with the 
other in a single paragraph, as the Senator from Louisiana did 
in the matter of his amendment, I put it in another paragraph. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have it read as it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, | was under the impression that the two propositions rested 
on exactly the same basis, and that both are exactly the same. 
I ain glad to know the fact that they are not. 

Mr. JONES. All that the clerk read was calling for a report 
as to the amount of contributions. That is all that the clerk 
read, 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is because, I presume, that language 
followed the statement of the survey. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have read the whole provision 
relating to the survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quested, 

The Curer CLERK. 
proposed to insert: 


That is not the proposition. It asks for 


If that is the only purpose of the 


The clerk will read, as re- 


On page 59, after line 22, the committee 


Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, with a view to reporting the amount 
of funds heretofore furnished by local interests for such waterway and 
as to the advisability of the United States Government reimbursing the 
local interests for all or any part of the funds so contributed. 


As modified by the Senator from Texas, the amendment reads 
as follows: 


Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, with a view to reporting the amount 
of contributions in land and money heretofore furnished by local in- 
terests for such waterway. 


Mr. JONES. If that is all there is, it seems to me that must 
be entirely different from the other amendment, because that 
does not provide for any survey at all, except merely to ascertain 
the amount of contributions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To clear up the situation, I ask to amend 
it further by adding, after the word “to,” where it first occurs, 
“enlargement and improvement, and reporting,’ and so forth, 
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| in the other portion of the bill? 
refunding what has been contributed toward these different proj- | 


The question is on agreeing | 


No; both were reconsidered | 


Let the amendment be stated | : , 
| nished us by the departments through Senate resolutions and 


| Senate enactments. 
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Then it will be in practically the same language as is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator point out where it appears 
He says it is the same proposi 
tion that the Senator from Louisiana asks. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Page 60, line 21, “ Sabine-Neches water- 
way, Texas,” to which should be added, “ with a view to en- 
largement and improvement.” It will be seen that I have placed 
the whole proposition in two paragraphs instead of one. How 
ever, I can clear up the matter by striking out the language on 
line 21, page 60, and transferring the proposal for a survey and 
for enlargement and improvement to the last amendment I 
offered, so that the last amendment will read: 

Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, with a view to enlargement 
provement and reporting the funds 
by local interests. 


Mr. COUZENS. I 


and tm 


amount of heretofore contributed 


think I can say to the Senator from 


| Washington that he is correct, that it does not change the in- 


tent of the amendment at all. The simple intent is to try to 


| make this body go on record as favoring eventually the refund 
of these local contributions. 
I have no such motive in making this pro- 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
posal. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
dent? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In order to ascertain the 
the wonderful things these people have done. The Senate is 
entitled to this information. All I wish is the information. 
We frequently have had information as to other matters fur- 


Then, what are the words used for, Mr. Presi- 


facts, to show 


Mr. SMOOT. Will the 
ask for a refund? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not think that is a fair 
inquiry in the situation that has been presented by this matter. 
Of course I know, just as the Senator does, exactly what is 
going to happen; but the vote has been taken on the one amend- 
ment, and we have adopted it, so I think it is only fair that we 
should adopt the other. I voted against the other one; but I 
think, inasmuch as we adopted the one, we have adopted the 
policy, and we ought to adopt this one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know just exactly what will be done 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I just want to say that I must 
have misunderstood the proposal of the Senator from Louisiana. 
I thought the Senator from Louisiana was providing for a sur- 


Senator agree now that he will not 


| vey of a proposition and then asked to have incorporated in the 


report of the survey the facts with reference to the contribu- 
tions. 
Mr. 
him. 
Mr. JONES. That is not this proposition. 
Mr. RANSDELL. The provision says, the 
adopted it: 


RANSDELL. The Senator thought right, I will say to 


way the House 


Lake Charles deep-water channel, Louisiana, with a view to 


taining said channel to its enlarged dimensions. 


main 


Mr. President, there never has been a survey since that wis 
a 4foot channel. Now it is a great ship canal, built entirely 
by local people; and, of course, the Government must make a 
survey to say whether or not it is going to maintain a ship 
canal when it was formerly 4 small local canal. It takes a 
survey, and a survey is absolutely required under the language 
which we have adopted. 

Mr. JONES. Now, I want to ask the 
about this matter again. I understood 
were two provisions relating to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There were. 

Mr. JONES. I find one at the bottom of page 59. 
the other one? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Page 60, line 21. 

Mr. JONES. That reads: 


Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas. 


Texas 
there 


Senator ft 
from him 


om 
that 


Where is 


That is the regular survey. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The regular survey. I asked for informa- 
tion as to local contributions in another paragraph, instead of 
coupling it with the survey paragraph. 

Mr. JONES. I think it ought to be coupled there, so that it 
will be included in the report. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I consent to that. 

Mr. JONES. “ Including in the report data as to contribu- 
tions.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to that. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I withdraw my amendment and ask 
that it be inserted in line 21, page 60, so that the language in 
that line will read: 


Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, with a view to enlargement and 
improvement. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest adding, “including in the report 
thereon the amount of contributions.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 


line 21, page 60, a while ago, by saying, “ with a view to en- 
largement and improvement.” Now I want to add, after “ im- 
provement,” the words “and to including in the report the 


amount of lands and moneys heretofore contributed by local 
interests.” 

Mr. JONES. I have no material objection to that, with the 
understanding, of course, that if the Senator comes in asking 
for a refund I shall vote against it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If no further amendment is 


proposed, the Senator from Texas 
which will be stated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
to enlargement and 
lowing: 


proposes an amendment, 
On line 21, after the words “ with a view 


improvement,” I move to insert the fol- 


And to including in the report the amount of lands and moneys here 
tofore contributed by local interests. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By 
amendment previously offered by the Senator from Texas, and 
agreed to, reconsidered; and the Senator from Texas now 
offers the amendment which the clerk will report. 

The Crer Cierk. Add after the word “improvement,” in 
the amendment heretofore agreed to, the words “and to in- 
cluding in the report the amount of lands and moneys hereto- 
fore contributed by local interests,” that the language in 
line 21, page 60, as amended, will read as follows: 
of enlargement and 
amount of lands and 


is 


SO 


Sabine-Neches Texas, with a view 
including in the report the 


moneys heretofore contributed by local interests. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have no further amend- 
ments before me. I ask if there are any other Members of 
the Senate who have any amendments to present at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No further amendment being 
offered, the question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and 
the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sage of the bill. 


waterway, 
improvement and to 


The question is on the pas- 


Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me a moment? 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here an amendment by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. B Lease], who is absent, which I 


promised to offer; and I ask unanimous consent to offer it 
now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, all pro- 
to the engrossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill will be vacated; and the amendment 
will be read for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it in relation to bridges? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The law takes care of that, and it is un- 
necessary. That is the reason why I did not offer the amend- 
ment myself. I understand that the law takes care of bridges 
where it is essential that they should be constructed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well, Mr. President. With that un- 
derstanding I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proceedings as to en- 
grossment and third reading stand. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? The Senator from Michigan is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to make a brief 
statement to the Senate. 

I voted against this bill on the final vote in the Commerce 
Committee. Perhaps the fact that mine was the only vote 
proves to what gross extent I erred. But I must persist in that 
mistake, if mistake it be. I do not believe it is wise legislation, 
not only for reasons which I have already given but for other 


ceedings as 
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1 


| 


We amended the language in | 


unanimous consent, the | 


| take these authorizations at their face. 


| be lacking. 


The question is on agreeing | 





| general reasons which I now briefly summarize. 


| $225,000,000. 






9 


— 


JUNE 


0 


Brevity suffices 
because I realize that no power can stop this stupendous and 
adroitly distributed authorization of ultimate drafts upon the 
Public Treasury. 

I am not criticizing the committee, Mr. President. It gave 
long and faithful hours to its task. Its distinguished chair- 
man gave patient heed to every petitioner, including myself. 
Certainly I am not impugning the motives of any Senator among 
the overwhelming majority which obviously favors this bill. 
Their judgments, of course, are as honest as mine. 

Nor do I quarrel, Mr. President, with the intrinsic merits of 
most of these projects—even many of those which lack specific 
engineering approval from the War Department. 

I believe in the liberal development of inland water trans- 
portation. We must persist in constantly expanding activities 
upon this score. The appropriations of yesterday can be no 
criterion for to-morrow—except as they be an admonition. I 
agree also that it is exceedingly difficult for us, as legislators, to 
pick and choose as between the earnestly and conscientiously 
supported projects which various sections of the country urge 
upon us for proprieties. All this is a perplexing reality. But, 
Mr. President, the greater this perplexity, the greater the need 
for caution and continence in the preparation of a rivers and 
harbors bill. 

The total authorizations in this bill are beyond all rational 
limits. It came to us bearing $110,000,000 in authorizations. 
By one method of figuring—namely, that of counting only the 
immediate expenditure in view—we have carried it to something 
like $130,000,000. But by the official method of figuring, as 
defined to the committee by General Brown, we have carried 
its ultimate commitments to nearly $335,000,000. That is the 
total promise which we are making to the widely scattered con- 
stituencies which soon will be applauding their particular pro- 
spective dividend. Either that, or these authorizations are a 
mere political gesture intended to excite but not to satisfy the 
expectations of these communities. Surely we may @ismiss any 
such intent. Therefore, in our iong-range planning we must 
That mounts to $335,- 
But though the intent to defraud these expectations 
I feel that a mere balancing of authorizations against 
likely appropriations is calculated to threaten that we shall keep 
the word of promise to the ear, yet break it to the hope. In 
other words, we are to embark upon a tremendous increase in 
actual rivers and harbors expenditures—far greater than any- 
thing yet prophesied in terms of tax cash—either that or some- 
body is to be fooled. 

The total new work done in rivers and harbors expenditures 
from 1922 to 1929, inclusive—eight years—has been less than 
At that rate, Mr. President, the total commit- 
ments in this bill represent a closed mortgage for 12 years to 
come on all the available funds for new rivers and harbors 


000,000, 


work. Without another rivers and harbors bill for 12 years— 
which would be an unthinkable season of congressional re- 


straint—all available rivers and harbors funds until 1942 are 
exhausted by this authorization, based on the experience of the 
last eight years. 

Perhaps we shall increase the annual lump-sum appropria- 
tions which are allocated to these projects. I think we should. 
But can we, in the face of pressing expenditures that multiply 
in every other governmental direction, expect to increase them 
enough to reduce appreciably the span of this bill’s authorized 
promises? I fear not. Not the least reason to the contrary is 
the fact that our annual maintenance bill for rivers and harbors 
progressively and irresistibly increases as we expand these 
public works. It was only $10,000,000 in 1922. It was nearly 
$20,000,000 in 1928. I think we are adding $5,000,000 in this 
bill. Upkeep as well as original cost must be borne in mind 
in any candid computation. We are a rich nation. But even 
a rich nation must cut its garment to fit its cloth, though the 
cloth be cloth of gold. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Many of the surveys authorized in this bill 
would probably after being made be rejected, so far as the War 
Department is concerned. In other words, they will be reported 
adversely. In arriving at the three hundred and thirty or three 
hundred and forty million which the Senator estimates as the 
ultimate cost, does he assume favorable reports upon all the 
surveys to the maximum amount required? i 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no; I include only the projects 
which actually are authorized in this bill. I do not invade the 
section of the bill including new surveys whatever. It is 
$340,000,000 in commitments. In addition the bill orders new 


surveys on over 200 other projects which I do not undertake to 
assess. 
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Now, Mr. President, I voice my second fundamental! objection. | 
Many of these gigantic authorizations in the pending bill do not | 
bear the final recommendation of the Board of Rivers and | 
Harbors Engineers at the present time. I confess that it 
hard ofttimes to wait upon the deliberative verdict of what may 
seem to be a recalcitrant and stubborn Board of Engineers. But 
unless these decisions primarily are technical instead of political 
we are at sea without a rudder or a compass. I know of no 
more essential rule, rigidly to be recognized, than the rule that 
nothing should enter one of these rivers and harbors bills except 
through the door of a conclusive recommendation from the en- 
gineers. The higher the quality and caliber of this board the 
more useful is its reliance. It should be jealous of its right to 
command for its recommendations and decisions the highest 
possible congressional respect. It should yield to no pressure 
vave the pressure of engineering finality. Neither should it be 
asked to yield. And then, Mr. President, we ourselves should 
not yield to the temptation of overriding it. Yet we override it 
to the tune of millions of dollars in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I think this bill reverts to a very dangerous 
precedent. I have offered an amendment to the Senate rules 
under which hereafter it will be possible to make a point of 
order against a project which has not had the benefit of final | 
recommendation when a bill of this character comes before the 
Senate. 

For the reasons indicated I am opposed fundamentally to the 
legislation, and I wanted to spread this statement on the Recorp. 
I hope always to be dependably friendly to the development 
of all inland waterways, but I believe the greatest friendliness | 
is to insist that the process shall be orderly and shall be scien- 
tific and shall net transgress the reasonable limits of prospective 
budgets. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the big pork-barrel idea | 
in rivers and harbors bills has been a restriction rather than 
an extension. In 1923 I was on the special committee which 
investigated the Lakes to the Gulf waterway, and I found in 
looking matters up that Congress had authorized four big proj- 
ects, the improvement of the Ohio River, the lower Mississippi, 
the upper Mississippi, and the Missouri to Kansas City. The | 
Government had expended at that time about $252,000,000 on 
those projects. Congress had fixed a time limit within which | 
each one should be completed, and in 1923 each of those time 
limits had already expired by one or two years, and, of course, 
the time has been extended every year since. Only one of the 
projects has been completed, that being the improvement of 
the Ohio River, which was completed recently. 

Ninety million dollars was the estimate made to us at that 
time for the completion of all the four projects, The rivers 
were not usable in their condition in any profitable way. The 
expenditure of the $90,000,000 would have made them fit for | 
use, and that would also have extended the operations of the 
Government barge line over all of them. We were getting no 
adequate return out of the uncompleted projects, but we would 
get an adequate return at once if they were all completed. 

In looking up the situation at that time I reached the con- 
clusion that the railroad lobbies had been the ones which had | 
prevented adequate appropriations to finish the projects. They 
did not want the inland waterway transportation facilities com- 
pleted. So instead of criticizing the Senate for what has been 
done here—I assume it has been intelligently done—the enlarge- 
ment of this activity will have the effect of preventing “ pork ” 
and preventing waste, and this should not be called a “ pork 
barrel” bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 


RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I move that the bill 
(H. R. 10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, be now taken up to be made the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I desire to propose the follow- 
ing unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consent agreement will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That at the conclusion of its busi- 
ness to-day the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian Monday 
next; that at that hour the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and continue its consideration, to the exclusion of all other 
business ; that after the hour of 3 o'clock p. m., on said day, no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amend- 
ment or the bill, and that on said day at not later than 5 o'clock p. m., 





—— 
is | 
| 
j 





The question is, Shall the 


The proposed unanimous- 


wv 
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the Senate proceed, without further debate, to vote upon any amend 
ment that may be pending or that may be proposed, and upon the bill 
through its several parliamentary stages to and including final passage. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed agreement re- 
quires the ascertainment of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
I shall object to the provision cutting off debate after 5 o'clock 
It would cut out all debate after that hour, as I understood the 


| reading of the request. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
unanimous-consent agreement will have to be restated after the 
ascertainment of the presence of a quorum. The Senate could 
hardly agree to it prior to the ascertainment of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES. But we can disagree to it. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Washington is mis- 
informed as to the hour. Let that part of the agreement be 
restated. 

The Chief Clerk again read the latter part of the proposed 
agreement. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the part of the agreement fix 
ing the hour of 5 o’clock as the time for a vote be left out, I 
shall have no objection, but the debate may not be exhausted at 
5 o’clock, and yet, according to this unanimous-consent request, 
whether it is or not, or no matter how many amendments may be 
pending, whether they are new, or have been discussed, we would 
have to vote. I am not opposed to the request with that part 
left out, but I will not agree to it with it in. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, to conform with the pleasure 
of the Senator—and I do not think his suggestion is unreason- 
able—I am willing to remove the prevision about the hour of 
5 o'clock, but retain in the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the provision that a final vote shall be had hefore ad- 
journment on that day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of 4 quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the fact that there is no specific 
time set for a vote, is a roll call necessary? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point is well taken 
there objection to the agreement? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the proposal 
does contemplate a final vote on the bill. It does contemplate 
and provides that before adjournment the bill shall be finally 
voted upon. That was the suggestion of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and ir all fairness the roll would have to be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In any event, the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington has suggested the absence of a quorum, 


Is 


| and therefore the roll must be called. 


Mr. McNARY. I withdraw my suggestion. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen Fess la Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst George MeCulloch Simmons 
sarkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glass Me Master Steck 
Black Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough Metcalf Stephens 
Borah Hale Moses Sullivan 
Bratton Harris Norris Swanson 
Brock Harrison Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hastings Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hatfield Phipps Townsend 
Capper Hayden Pine Trammell 
Caraway Hebert Pittman Tydings 
Connally Heflin Ransdell Vandenberg 
Copeland Howell Reed Wagner 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Cutting Jones Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mont 
Dale Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Shipstead 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the proposer of the 
unanimous-consent agreement a question. We may have the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill ready to report sometime Mon- 
day, and I would like to have the opportunity of reporting that 
bill—not taking it up, but merely reporting it. I would like to 
have that exception made. 

Mr. McNARY. There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sure there would be ho objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
unanimous-consent proposal submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon, 

Mr. JONES. I understand that if the Appropriation Com- 
mittee is ready to submit the report on the deficiency bill it 
may be submitted. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
out calling up the bill. 
us modified, be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, 


The report may be submitted with- 


by unanimous consent, That at the conclusion of its busi- 


bess to-day the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian Monday 
next, that at that hour the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (iH. R. 10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and continue its consideration, to the exclusion of all other 
business; that after the hour of 8 o'clock p. m. on said day no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amend- 
ment or the bill, and that prior to adjournment on said day the Senate 
proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending or that may 


be proposed, and upon the bill through its several parliamentary stages 


to and including final passage 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, why can we not have a session 
to-morrow and pass the bill? There are several Senators who 
will not be here on Monday. 
over Saturday when we can accomplish something by remaining 
in session. We ought to pass the bill to-morrow and get the 
river and harbor bill out of the way to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The river and harbor bill has 
already been passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; 
of the way. It was passed some little time ago. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Then it passed while I was downstairs at 
junch. Reserving the right to object, I again ask why not pass 
the veterans’ bill to-morrow? Why not meet to-morrew 


and 
pass the veterans’ bill to-morrow? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I say to 


the Senator from Alabama that I would like to do that myself, | 


but upon investigating the matter I find that Senators are 
absent who insist on being present when the bill is considered, 


and that there would be objection made to a request to vote | 


to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Are the absent Senators favorable to the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I shall not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Oregon? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

STATE DEPARTMENT'S 


APPROVAL OF FOREIGN LOAN FLOTATIONS | 
(Ss. DOC. 183) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 


from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed: 
To the 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State in | 
response to Senate Resolution 293 of June 16, 1930. requesting 
him to inform the Senate “ upon what authorization of law, con- | 
stitutional or statutory, expressed or implied, does the State 
Department base its right either to approve or disapprove in- 
vestment securities offered for sale in the money markets of the | 


Senate: 


United States by foreign governments, corporations, or indi- 
viduals,” and “by what sanction of law, constitutional or statu- | 
tory, does the State Department assume the right to direct the 


action of the Federal Reserve Board or banks with respect to | 
their lawful powers concerning the business of banking in for- 
eign countries or the investments of these banks in foreign 
securities offered in the money markets of the United States.” 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
THe WuHuite House, June 20, 1930. 


RELIEF OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that | 
there may be printed in the Recorp a letter dated June 


19, | 
addressed to me by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 
Unitep Strares VeTerans’ Buregav, 
Washington, June 19, 1930. j 
Hon. Davin A. RED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Reep: In accordance with your personal request 
made yesterday there is set forth below an estimate of the cost of 
H. R. 10381, as reported by the Senate Committee on Finance. | 
Section 1, page 3, lines 8 to 12: 

5-year statute of limitations against breaking service 
connection dopensttidytotten she $702, 000 
Secti 6, page 11, line 12 to line 2, page 12: 
Relief of disbursing officers in connection with waiver 
of recovery _—— 218, 000 
Section 9, page 13, lines 9 to 18, inclusive : _ 
Authority for Secretary of War to accumulate records 8, 000, 000 | 
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I do not think we ought to recess | 


the river and harbor bill is already out | 





i 
a message | 


| ernment of $34,500,000. 
| from 10 to 20 years, dependent upon the number of installments which 


| the act. 
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| Section 10, from page 14, line 18, to and including line 2 
Let the unanimous-consent agreement, Provision for venereal disease cases (misconduct) ___ 


on page 15: 
5, 421, 000 
Section 10, from page 16, line 10 to line 23 on page 17: 
Presumption of service origin for diseases— 
Disability cases, 1931 
i |. eve ‘in . 
Cost of hospitalizing veterans whose disabilities will 
be service connected under this amendment and the 
cost of whose hospitalization will be assumed by 
the Government pending building of additional 
ep aa 
The previous figure of $44,000,000 submitted to 
the Finance Committee, which is reduced to $42,- 
041,000 by the LaGuardia amendment, represented 
the cost of such presumption provisions based upon 
the experience expected during the fiscal year 1930, 
and did not include any amount to cover death cases, 
For your information there is set forth a table show- 
ing the estimated annual minimum cost of this 
amendment from 1930 to include 1934: 
930 aaa 


55, 900, 000 
22, 700, 000 


6, 440, 000 


$42, 041, 000 
55, 900, 000 
41, 734 
, 173, 955 
1934__- iesaneeiaaies 89, 107, 406 
The provisions of H. R. 10381 provide that pay- 
ment shall continue only for a period of 3 years. 
Therefore, if the bill were adopted and no further 
amendments made, payments would cease sometime 
in 1933, dependent upon when the bill became a law. 
Section 11, page 18, lines 7 to 9, inclusive: 
Minimum amount for dependent fathers and mothers 
Section 11, from page 20, line 20, down to line 2 on 
page 21: 
Flags to drape the caskets for all deceased veterans 
Section 12, page 23, lines 11 to 19, inclusive: 
Extra $25 allowance for specific-injury cases__.__~_ 
The estimate on this section covers only the ampu- 
tated cases, as it is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of men who have suffered the loss of use of the 
various members specified. 





6, 000 


40, 250 
1, 000, 000 


| Section 13, page 25, lines 19 to 22, inclusive: 


Minimum rating of 25 per cent for arrested tuber- 
ER a en ee fi ieinindituiaramienmnade 
Section 14, from page 26, line 22, to line 14, page 27: 
Allowance for dependents of veterans hospitalized for 
nonservice-connected disabilities.......-...---. 
Section 14, page 28, lines 4 to 12, inclusive: 
Spending allowance for veterans hospitalized for 
nonservice-connected disabilities _............--- 
Administrative cost incident to carrying out the 
provisions of the amendatory act__.---------~~ 


8, 000 
1, 900, 000 


218, 000 
5, 000, 000 


102, 553, 250 

There are other sections of the bill the enactment of which will un- 
doubtedly result in additional cost to the Government. It is impossible, 
however, to in any way accurately estimate the approximate cost of 
such amendments, and for that reason they have not been included in 
the above total. I believe, however, that you should be advised with 
respect to the possibilities for cost that such amendments entail. 

The first of these is contained in section 4, which amends section 19 
of the act by extending the time for filing suits on war-risk insurance 
contracts. At the present time the Government's liability over and 





above its premium income on war-risk term insurance (98 per cent of 


the suits filed are on such insurance) amounts to approximately $1,300,- 
000,000. Therefore every insurance contract which is matured adds an 
additional liability of $13,800. If 5,000 additional suits were brought 
as a result of the extension of the time for filing suits—and the bureau 
has every reason to believe that such qa number of additional suits will 
be filed—there will be a possible additional liability of $69,000,000. It 
is, of course, not expected that the bureau would lose all of such 
suits. According to the experience of the bureau on past suits, it would 
be reasonable to assume that the Government would lose 50 per cent 
of these suits, which would result in an additional Mability to the Gov- 
This amount will be payable over a period of 


have accrued at date of entry of judgment. In addition to this, there 
will be the cost of the defense of these suits. It is estimated that the 
average cost of preparing for the trial of one of these cases is $2,000. 
Thus the cost to the Government of trying these cases would be 
approximately $10,000,000. 

The second is contained in section 16 which repeals section 206 of 
This section of the act limits the time for filing proof in the 
majority of cases to April 6, 1930. By the repeal of this section, un- 
questionably thousands of cases will hereafter be allowed on the basis 
of new evidence submitted which, under the existing law, could not be 
considered. There is, however, no way to estimate the actual number 
of cases which will be affected. 

The third amendment is that contained in seetion 17 which repeals 
section 209 of the act. This section of the act prohibits the filing of 
claim in the majority of cases after April 6, 1930, As that date ia 
passed, few, if any, claims can now be filed. By repealing the section, 
undoubtedly thousands of new claims will be presented, many of which 
will be adjudicated and allowed. To this extent, there will be an 
additional cost to the Government, but the number of cases which will 


become payable as a result of the amendment is impossible to fore- 
cast, 





1930 


The fourth amendment is that contained in section 23 which amends 
section 307 of the act by making all contracts or policies of insurance 
incontestable from date of issuance, reinstatement, or conversion, and 
prohibits the Government from raising a plea of estoppel against a 
claimant because of his reinstatement and conversion. As a result of 
the adoption of this amendment, undoubtedly many contracts or policies 
of insurance will become payable which would otherwise not be paid. 
Further, many recoveries on original contracts will be possible notwith- 
standing subsequent to the lapse of such contract, there has been a re- 
instatement or reinstatement and conversion which under the present 
law would act as a bar to the insured’s claim on his original contract. 
It is impossible, however, to estimate the number of cases which will 
be affected. In view of the retroactive nature of the amendment, there 
will be thousands of insurance contracts, payment of which have been 
denied, which will automatically become payable, and the cost, un- 
doubtedly, will run into many millions of dollars. 

There is also for consideration in connection with the cost of this 
amendatory legislation the possible effect upon future hospital construc- 
tion. The cost of construction per hospital bed is approximately $3,500. 
The cost of annual maintenance per bed is approximately $1,500. If 


the Government is to provide sufficient hospital facilities so that all men | 


suffering with disabilities irrespective of service origin, can be hos- 
pitalized, it would necessitate providing within the next three years 
13,000 new beds, in addition to those existing or authorized. The cost 
of construction of such facilities would be approximately $45,500,000, 
and the annual maintenance cost, after completion, would be approxi- 
mately $19,500,000. It is to be assumed that if the Government is to 
provide an allowance for claimants and the wives and children of claim- 
ants hospitalized for nonservice connected disabilities, it will provide 
sufficient hospitalization for all men who need the same. Otherwise 
there would be a marked discrimination for the reason that the man 
fortunate enough to be hospitalized by the Government would receive 
an allowance for himself and family, whereas the man who could not, 
due to lack of facilities, secure hospitalization by the Government, 
would receive nothing. 

I also feel it is my duty to call your attention to the fact that the 
figures as given above as the cost of the various provisions contained 
in the bill represent a minimum cost and do not take into consideration 
the new claims which will be filed as a result of amendatory legisla- 
tion. 
bureau and, of course, in no sense represents the maximum cost which 
might be possible from the enactment of the amendments. 


Taking into consideration the new claims which we might expect to | enacted should aid greatly 


be filed and allowed under section 200 of the act, as amended by sec 
tion 10 of the bill, it is entirely possible that the estimate of this 
amendment alone will reach approximately $180,000,000 per year. 


In closing, I think it only fair to point out the effect of section 18 


of the bill. This section amends section 210 of the World War veterans’ 
act by providing that nothing contained in that section shall be con- 
strued to permit the payment of compensation under the World War 
veterans’ act as amended, for any period prior to June 7, 1924. The 
purpose of this amendment is to place the legislative stamp of approval 


upon the interpretation of the World War veterans’ act as adopted by | 


the bureau shortly after its original enactment to the effect that com 
pensation payable solely because of the provisions of that act should 
not retroactively be paid prior to June 7, 1924. Recently the Comp- 
troller General and the Attorney General expressed the opinion that 
under the language as used in the World War veterans’ act, compensa- 
tion in some cases could be paid one year prior to the date of claim 
and in others two years prior to date of claim even though such period 


Is prior to June 7, 1924. If these opinions were to be placed into 


effect, it would result in an additional payment by the bureau of ap- 


proximately $25,000,000. By the adoption of this amendment, the Gov- 
ernment will be relieved of the necessity of paying this retroactive 
compensation. While this can be considered a saving, it should be 
borne in mind that the amount can not be deducted from the amount 
which it will be necessary to appropriate by reason of the adoption of 
this bill. 

Summarizing for your convenience, the minimum cost of the bill is 
estimated for the fiscal year 1931 as $102,553,250, with a potential 
maximum annual cost in five years of approximately $225,000,000, if all 
eligible veterans and their dependents apply for and are granted relief. 

There is inclosed for your information an estimate of the cost of 
paying a pension to World War veterans, which was prepared for Sena- 
tor Davin I. WALSH. A copy of this letter is also inclosed for your use. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Director. 
TARIFF ON LEATHER AND HIDES 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, concerning the hide and leather 
schedule in the tariff act of 1930, and expressing the gratitude 
of the leather workers, I have received a letted dated June 17, 
1930, from Hon. W. BE. Bryan, general president of the United 
Leather Workers International Union. This letter, together 
with my reply thereto, I submit for publication in the Reoorp. 








| consummation; your able and zealous efforts in 


. . : | at some other occupation an income sufficiently 
The figure given is based upon known disallowed claims in the ; maintain his family without lowering the standard of living. 





| 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letters are as follows: 


Unrrep LEATHER WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., ri, 


June 1930, 


Hon. Tasker L. Oppip, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Now that the battle to place hides and leather 
under the protection of H. R. 2667 has been won in both the Senate and 
the House, notwithstanding the rates, in my Judgment are inadequate, 
yet it has been a great victory to get these commodities off the free list. 

It has been one of the pleasures of my life to have been permitted to 
come in contact with you in this undertaking and to render whatever 
assistance I and my associates may have contributed to the successful 
this notable conflict 
must be admired and respected, even by all who were in opposition to us; 
therefore, upon the part of myself and associates, I express our deepest 
gratitude and appreciation for your masterful devotion to the under- 
taking. 

With best wishes and highest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Bryan, 

General President United Leather Workers International Union, 

Windsor Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE 18, 1930. 
W. E. Bryan, Esq., . 
General President United Leather Workers International Union, 
Windsor Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Bryan: I bave received your kind letter of June 17. 

It was a service of inspiration and pleasure to assist the leather 
industry in obtaining a tariff so as to establish more normal economic 
conditions and enable that industry enlarge its of 
American leather workers. 

One of the things that impressed me deeply as I became more familiar 
with the serious economic status of the leather industry was the fact 
that leather workers are specialists, and that perfection in the trade 
has come down from one generation to another, so that if a leather 
worker can not find employment in his own trade he is unable to obtain 


to 


to employment 


large satisfactorily 


To create healthy economic conditions in the leather industry is the 
first important requisite to full-time employment, and the tariff as now 
in this regard. Furthermore, a strong 
domestic leather industry with increased purchasing power will improve 


| greatly the market for domestic hides. 


Your organization ,erformed a most constructive service, through the 
personal contacts of yourself and Mr. Quinn, in making available to 
Members of the Senate first-hand practical information in support of 
the tariff on leather. Without this voluntary cooperation on the part 
of your organization the Senate would not have realized the importance 
of this tariff to the employment of leather workers. The initiative of 
the United States Leather Workers International Union in voluntarily 
joining the manufacturers of leather in this campaign marks a new era 
in the improvement of relations between capital and 


labor and one 


| which will bring the highest rewards not only to industry but also to 


the labor employed therein. 
With kindest personal regards, I remain, very sincerely yours, 


Tasker L. Oppig. 


VOLLBEHR COLLECTION OF INCUNABULA 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there is a House bill on the 
calendar about which there has been great interest throughout 
the entire United States and for the passage of which there is 
need of haste. I refer to the bill authorizing an appropriation 
for the purchase of the celebrated Vollbehr collection. It is 
Order of Business No. 998 on the calendar. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered at this time and passed. I do 
not believe it will lead to debate. It was passed unanimously by 
the House and there is a unanimous report from the commiftee. 
There is great need for haste. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill be reported. 

The Cuter Cierx. A bill (H. R. 12696) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of the Vollbehr collection of in- 
cunabula, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRATTON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Objection is heard. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that just a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. For what purpose? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask for the immediate consid- 
cration of a resolution that is in the nature of an emergency. 

Mr. McNARY. That may be considered later. I desire at 
this time to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
just a moment? Will the Senate resume legislative session after 
the executive business is disposed of? 


Mr. McNARY,. That is possible. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Let us do that, because we want the resolu- 
tion passed to which the Senator from Tennessee has just 


referred. I understand that we shall 
ness after the executive session. 

Mr. McNARY. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 


resume legislative busi- 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the | 


consideration of executive business, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

If there are no reports of committees, the calendar is in order, 

and the clerk will report the first business on the calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


HANFORD MACNIDER 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Hanford Mac- 
Nider, of Lowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Canada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the confirmation of Hanford MacNider? 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Iowa 
proceeds, will he yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to make this suggestion: I think 
the nomination just stated is probably the only controverted 
nomination on the calendar. Would the Senator from Iowa 
have any objection to allowing it to be passed over temporarily 


Reports of committees are in order. | 
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That completes the Executive Calendar except for the nomina- 
tion first stated which will be again read. 


HANFORD MACNIDER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Hanford MacNider, 


of lowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Canada. 


Mr. BROOKHART addressed 
spoken for 10 minutes— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 
RECEPTION OF REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD EVELYN BYRD, UNITED STATES 

NAVY, RETIRED 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, Admiral Byrd, the only man 
who has flown over both the North and the South Poles, is in 
the Vice President’s office. In order that the Members of this 


the Senate. After having 


| body may have an opportunity of meeting this distinguished 


| citizen of America and expressing to him personally their grati- 


so that the remainder of the calendar may be disposed of, the | 


Senate then to recur to the MacNider nomination? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa con- 
sent to the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be passed over, and the Secretary will state the next nomi- 
nation on the calendar. 

RALPH J. TOTTEN 

The 
Tennessee, to be envoy extraordinary 
tentiary to the Union of South Africa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

EDWARD A 


and minister plenipo- 


DOW 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Edward A. Dow to be 
consul general. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
THE JUDICIARY 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Louis H. Breuer to 
be United States attorney for the eastern district of Missouri. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
CUSTOMS SERVICE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Jennie P. Muser to be 
collector of customs, district No. 48, headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection. the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of sundry 
postinasters. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the nominations of 
postmasteys be confirmed en bloc and that the President be 
notified. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, post-office nomi- 

nations are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
THE ARMY 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of sundry 
officers in the Army. 

Mr. REED. I ask that the Army nominations may be con- 
firmed en bloc and that the President may be notified. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Army nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 


Chief Clerk read the nomination of Ralph J. Totten, of | 


| to 


fication at his heroic achievements and at the success of his 
wonderful expedition, I move that the Senate take a recess for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, with that proposition I 
am in the heartiest accord. When Admiral Byrd's expedition 
was being organized, former Sergeant Czegka, of the Marine 
Corps, who was one of my old riflemen, came to me and asked 
me to recommend him as Admiral Byrd’s mechanic. I did so. 
He was accepted, and the next I heard of him was a radiogram 
from Little America, in Antarctica. I am delighted to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SWANSON. I also move that the Vice President appoint 
a committee to escort Admiral Byrd to the Senate Chamber. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Warson, Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas, Mr. SWANson, and Mr. 
GLA8s as members of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention 
of Senators to the fact that the members of Admiral Byrd’s 
party are in the Members’ gallery. The Chair will ask the mem- 
bers of the party to stand up, so that the Members of the Senate 
may see them. 

(The members of Admiral Byrd’s party rose, amid applause 
from the floor and the galleries.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will stand in recess. 

The Chair is requested to announce that Admiral Byrd will 
represent his party on the floor. Since there are so many mem- 
bers of the party, and there is room for only one to come, 
Admiral Byrd will represeit the whole company. 

The Senate being in recess, Rear Admiral Byrd, preceded by 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, was escorted into the Cham- 
ber by the committee appointed by the Vice President, amid 
applause. 

The Vice President and Rear Admiral Byrd stood in the area 
near the Secretary's desk, and Mr. Swanson personally pre- 
sented the Members of the Senate to the distinguished visitor, 
after which he was escorted from the Chamber, and the Vice 
President resumed the chair, 


HANFORD MACNIDER 


The Senate resumed the consideration of executive business, 
the question being on the confirmation of Hanford MacNider 
be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Canada. 

Mr. BROOKHART resumed and concluded his speech, which 
follows entire: 

Mr. President, in reference to this nomination I filed an objec- 
tion to it that it was personally offensive to me in the highest 
degree. That objection still holds good. I would not have filed 
such an objection were it not that I am convinced of the abso- 
lute unfitness of this man for such a service, or for any public 
service, for that matter. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall present some matters in refer- 
ence to this man for the consideration of the Senate. So far 
as the political phases of the controversy between him and 
myself are concerned, I care nothing about them, but it may 
be necessary to refer to them in order to present a proper 
background. I do not object to nominees because of political 
opposition to me. After i was ousted from the Senate and 
in the primary against former Senator Cummins, the manager 
of Senator Cummins’s campaign was Col. C. B. Robbins, who 
was subsequently appointed to a Federal office. Colonel Rob- 
bins had managed the campaign against me, but I made no 
objection whatever to his appointment. 
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Later the Democratic candidate against me, Mr. Claude R. | 
Porter, was a candidate for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and I made no objection to his appointment. Neither of 
those men would have been appointed if I had made an objec- 
tion, because I was consulted beforehand. In this case, how- 
ever, I was not consulted beforehand, but a representative of 
the President has informed me that that was not intended as 
any personal discourtesy or fight upon me in any way. 

The MacNider controversy, however, started in an acute form 
about the time of the contest for the Senate seat. This same 
man, MacNider, was the chief lobbyist against me among the 


Senators, and even insulted some of the Senators, and was | 


even ordered from their offices. 

At that time, Mr. President, as I am informed and fully 
believe, the father of this man called President Coolidge on the 
telephone from lowa and asked him to see that I was kicked 
out of the Senate, and said that he wanted it done in time 
so that 1 would get in the June primary, and then they would 
beat me and be done with me. After that transaction the then 
Senator Butler, of Massachusetts, who prior to that time had 
favored my being seated, changed his position. 

I am not referring to the contest or to the vote of any Senator 
in the contest because I have any resentment whatever against 
anyone on account of any vote cast in that contest, whether for 
political reasons or otherwise. I think I have served long 
enough in the Senate since that time to let every Senator be 
advised that I have not resented those votes, and I am only 
referring to the matter now to give a proper background for the 
situation. 

As soon as I was unseated, Hanford MacNider went to Boston 
to make a speech against me. He usually goes to some other 
State when he makes his speeches against me. I wish to read 
an excerpt from that Boston speech: 
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| tradition certainly seems to justify, 





He went to Russia, his first trip abroad. One of the greatest Govern- 
ments on earth, he declared, after a few days among the soviets He 
recommended that we clasp them to our besom. They 
offer us. 
to exist, 


had much 


but nevertheless he was for them. The reaction was not so 
He found that we weren't communists out in Iowa; so he pro- 
ceeded temporarily at least to forget them. Saying good things about 
anyone was hard work for him, after all; so the good old bugaboos 


good, 


were dragged out again and shot full of holes—the same old bugaboos | 


and the same old holes. The plain inference was that every person in 
America who had an account in a savings bank was a thief. 

In a few short months, with his tales of disaster in Iowa, BrookHarr 
did more damage to the price of lowa land and lowa’s products than 
any 10 normal years had ever developed for us. He promised every- 
thing; he has delivered nothing. 

Out in Iowa we scratched oun heads and said, “Is this man ours or 
we his.” 
hollered his way through 
stunned by his thunder. Iowa was his. 
bigger than the President. He grew wilder. 
off the Republican ticket but himself, 

He got so interested in watching the clouds part before his destruc- 
tive oratory that to his great surprise he walked off a cliff. Republican 
Iowa, neglected, with no show of anything constructive and his roar of 
destruction ringing in her ears, fell out from under him, and 300,000 
Iowa Republicans, as far as the Senate was concerned, went Democratic 
Firmly convinced that no name in a column which carried Calvin 
Coolidge at the top could be stopped, nevertheless we protested. 

It was a hard job for lowa Republicans to scratch the ticket. We 
didn't know how. BrookHArT seemed to have won. The contest went 
to the Senate. Ten to one the Senate committee reported his defeat, 
but the timid counseled——“ Caution! Careful! Safety first!" “ What 
would happen if this terrible man was ejected?” “True he was no 
Republican, but he traded on the name. What if he has flaunted the 
red flag in our face? What if he had betrayed the party which gave 
him high office? What if he had not made any sense? He was a bad 
man, and he ight do anything. Let the President and the party 


swallow his taunts—let Iowa and everyone else suffer—but let’s avoid 
trouble.” 


are 


the primary while we watched him—still 


He threw everyone else 


Out in Iowa the Republicans who had ousted him looked amazed on 
the spectacle. ‘“ What kind of justice was this,” came their queries— 
and this Senator and I can both testify they came by the thousands. 


The Senator referred to there was Senator Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts, in his home town— 


And then, in the midst of indecision, came leadership—strong, virile, 
unafraid. And with that leadership came back the faith in the party 
which had led the Nation through all its most perilous days. Iowa 
Republicans owe to William M. Butler a great debt. We can hold up 
our heads again as members of our party. 


Of course, Mr. President, it will be remembered that that 
speech defeated Butler, and it also renominated me in the 


to |} 
They didn’t believe our form of government should be allowed | 


He was a Lincoln, a Roosevelt, Republican he said, and | employee, and we had not recognized Russia; but he said, “I 


He was bigger than the party, | 
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Republican primary. So I have no personal complaint 
account of that speech, except as to some of the terms used. 

In answer to that speech the Des Moines Register, which is 
the largest newspaper in Iowa, published the following edi- 
torial : 


on 


A DEAD BOGEY 
Of course, on the theory that all is fair in a fight, which our political 
any kind of statement that 
likely to embarrass the other side is smart politics. Of course, also, in 
the heat of a political fight the other fellow comes to be regarded as such 
a rascal that, if the particular charge against him isn’t warranted, it 
may be assumed that other worse things might be said, and therefore 
that he is being done no injustice. 

On this ground, which Colonel BrookHarT’s opponents may occa- 
sionally be tempted to occupy, the dragging in of the old bogey of 
Russia by Colonel! MacNider in his speech at Boston Thursday, might 
be excused. It is rather difficult it Ils to 
other grounds. 

MacNider was speaking for Senator Butler in Senator Butler's own 
campaign. He was simply citing Butler's activity against Brooxmarr 
in the Senate-seat contest as an argument in favor of Butler's election 
to succeed himself as Senater from Massachusetts. All of which was 
fair enough, since, as Assistant Secretary of War and as former national 
head of the American Legion Colonel MacNider naturally cuts a figure. 

gut the reliable Associated Press quotes MacNider 
Brookuart, after his trip to Burope a few years back, referred to the 
Russian government as “one of the greatest governments on earth.” 
That is the old charge, used to send shivers up the backs of conserva 
tives in Iowa. But the record of public statements made by 
HART does not support it. The 
BrRooKkHarT said was different. 
Russian government was one 
particular time of his visit. Colonel Haskell returned 
about the time and said the same thing. 
proven that the judgment was a sound one The 
of that time has proven Much as it displeases 
yet, it still seems more stable than not a few other 


is 


to see how be excused on 


as saying that 


Brook - 
that what 
that the 
world at the 
from Russia 
And time 


Russian gov 


record 
What BrookuArr said 
of the most stable in the 


is plenty clear 


was 


same has amply 
rninent 
stable. some peopl 
rovernments to-day 


And there is another part that, perhaps, does not refer to 


| this. 


Mr. President, one comment I should make on that 
stuff is that Herbert Hoover showed me Russia. During my 
trip around Europe he had me accompanied by his personal 
representative, Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, whom nearly all of you 
know, and who is now vice chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
one of the ablest and finest men I know. When we got ready to 
go into Russia, Doctor Dennis wanted very much to go with 
me. I cabled Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, and 
asked permission for Dennis to go. He immediately replied 
that permission could not be given, as he was a Government 


Russian 


have cabled Colonel Haskell, in charge of the American relief 
administration in Moscow, and he will look after you 
Russia.” 

Colonel Haskell still had his automobiles and his interpreters. 
His interpreters were czarists. They were not of the Soviet 
Government, and it was in Colonel Haskell’s automobiles and 
through his interpreters that I saw and heard Russia. 
theless, MacNider makes this speech. 

In addition to this, as soon as the Register published this 
article, he replied in a signed statement—I have a photostatic 
copy of it here—of April 29, 1926. It is in this statement that 
he made the personal charges against me upon which I based 
my objection; and I will read the portion of the statement 
covering those charges. Since then he has informed members of 
the committee, and me, too, that he made no such charges 
against me; but here is what he said: 


in 


Never- 


Does Brooxnart’s criticism of our national banking system rate 
space in the Register because he has been accused of transferring his 
property to avoid assessment in a failed bank of which he was a stock- 
bolder? At the lowa Corn Belt conference in Des Moines he proclaimed 
as if it were a misdemeanor that my father had pledged his personal 
fortune to. back the deposits in the First National of Mason City. As 
it happened that was not necessary, but which action do you approve 
BrRooKHart’s reported attempt as a stockholder to evade his responsi- 
bilities to depositors or the opposite action which he derides on my 
father’s part? 


Mr. President, nobody ever accused me of transferring my 
property to avoid a bank assessment or any other debt. In that 
particular transaction I had $2,000 of stock in this bank, and I 
promptly paid my 100 per cent assessment. My wife and her 
sister, who is a missionary in India, had $800 more that they 
had bought with a little legacy from their father’s estate. They 
had no money to pay this assessment. I held it as trustee, and 
was not personally liable for it, but I went into my own pocket 
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and paid it all myself. Mr. MacNider or anybody else could | in Canada. 
have ascertained these facts before making this kind of a charge 























MacNider is the only kulak farmer in the whole 
State of Iowa, and perhaps that is the reason why he gets after 
if they had simply dropped a letter to the bank examiner. | me so strongly about Russia, because in Russia they are 
There would have been no trouble at all in finding out about it. | cleaning the kulaks out and dividing their holdings into small 



























































(At this point Mr. Brookuarr yielded that the Senate might | farms, such as those Hoover advocated in his speech of 
receiy Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd; and after the | acceptance. 
reception, the Senate resumed executive business. ) I have here a photostatie copy of a speech published in the 











Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in the statement I read | Des 





Moines Register for December 22, 1929, in which the 
rom MacNider’s signed letter to the Register reference was | following appeared: 


made to his father. That is not a true statement of the situa- 4,000-ACRE PROJECT 

tior His father, who was fighting me more bitterly than any , : j Se . ae 

other man in the State, and had more money with which to do Some 20 farms, including something over 4,000 acres, will be operated 
t came to Washington and went to the White House, end he this coming year by the Indian Head Farms Co., which will employ 

gave out a statement of what wonderfully prosperous and rosy hired labor entirely. Mr. MacNider— 

conditions existed in lowa. Then, he went back home, and That is the same young MacNider— 

within a week he was standing before his bank to prevent a run. 

The newspapers said he pledged his private fortune to stop the 
Ww I was twitting him in Iowa about his prosperity talk. I 4 5 . 

will be noted that the other MacNide1 telle about the Sesteen So Iowa is to be misrepresented in this situation by the head 

done to land values by my telling the facts of the situation. of the chain farm organization which the President himself 
Now, I want to read another speech, where this man not only | “¢@demned so emphatically. 

paid his respects to me but to some other Senators, and to the The speech from which I was quoting proceeds: 

‘Young Guard” in particular. This speech was made January 

30, 1930, down in Kansas. It will be noticed that he usually 

goes out of the State of Iowa, as I have said, to make his 

specches. The speech in full is as follows, as reported in the 

Topeka Capital: 






















































































is head of this company, while the active management is being carried 
on by Howard O'Leary and the supervision by O. W. Ong. 












































This business of licking the boots of every whelp who runs as a 
Republican, campaigns on the party platform, and then goes to Wash- 
ington with the sole idea of making himself conspicuous by blocking 
every move by the head of the party, by joining with the enemy to dis- 
credit the administration and to prevent in every way possible the 

The Ilion. Dave Mulvane has given me my instructions I am to} reelection of the party's nominees, Is not my idea of what our party 
make a Republican speech It doesn’t matter much what I say, as long | should represent. 
1s 1 sit Gown ‘when 1 eet throurh | The party—and when I say the party I mean those who sit in its 

Now, it’s a great honor for an Iowan to be given such an opportunity. high counsels and chart its course—needs courage, intestinal fortitude, 
rhe only thing Republican that my State can be accused of lately is | £28 in plain American. The next election is not so all-important that 
that we voted for Herbert Hoover and Charley Curtis Our senior | ¥® must knuckle down before every demagogue. 


























































































































Senator is a Democrat, but at that he’s a lot better Republican than After all, way can these so-called Republicans berate all things Repub- 
his junior colleague. Occasionally at least, he lets a day go by with- | lican -the President and all the party platform and get away with it? 
out publicly panning the President and the whole Republican adminis- . ° e ° e ® . 
tration 











Whose fault is it that this goes on? The President's? Somewhat 





Nevertheless, you of Kansas and we of Iowa ought to be allowed to | perhaps, because he is the head of the party, but, after all, where nrust 
stick out our chests a little. We furnished the party and the Nation 


he go for advice when one of these wild artists blows up on him and 
with the two men who won the last election. Our States are both | joins the Democrats? Naturally he consults the leaders of the party 
full of good people who call both of them by their first name. What! in that State, and what do they advise? Half the time awed by the 
is more, our two States are Republican, although I will admit that | noisy radical (plus the Democratic) applause which has followed this 
Kansas's immediate record is in better shape than ours traitor in his fearless fight on everything he supposedly vouched for 
during the last campaign, these leaders cautiously decide perhaps it 
would be better not to jeopardize the next convention delegation by 
situation, however, is one that vitally concerns everyone of us who | antagonizing this fellow’s crowd, rapidly being strengthened by the 
‘all ourselves Republicans. Sooner or later we must make a decision patronage being allowed him. The first thing they know he has them 
what the aim of our party is to be. Are we simply trying to win | where he wants them, at least long enough to seriously cripple the 


successive elections or are we endeavoring to furnish the men and | administration's efforts to justify itself before the people. 
women who will fight for the principles which we as a party have 


decided are the best for our country? 






















































































It is that very record I want to discuss and what I may say applies 
to Iowa and some others in similar trouble rather than to yours. The | 







































































We are now being entertained at Washington by an antiadministra- 
tion group of self-styled Republican Senators led by one who cam- 
It is of course important that we have a continuing program and | paigned for Al Smith and by another who campaigned even harder for 
that our party and our chosen Jeaders have time and opportunity to | Herbert Hoover and who incidentally denranded and received for that 
carry out their constructive ideas, but it does seem to a private in the | effort the pitiful special session to pass a farm tariff, and which passed 
ranks of the party like myself that we are subordinating our principles | nothing except abuse of the President and all things Republican. One 
to the exigencies of the moment when we allow our party flag to fly of the noisiest Members comes from my own State. He campaigned 
over men whose interest in the party dies and who brazenly set out | violently for the ticket and repudiated it the moment it was elected. 
| 
| 














SUBORDINATING PRINCIPLE 















































to wreck its program the moment the election is over. He is now being rewarded with all the State’s patronage for his labors. 
Personally, I am only one lowa farmer living outside an Iowa town. | 








That last remark refers to two American Legion soldiers 
whom I had appointed as United States marshals out in Iowa, 
| either one of whom would make u better minister to Canada 
than Hanford MacNider. 
rhe whole tendency of our civilization during the last 50 years, Now we have something more interesting still : 


has been toward an increase in the size of the units of production | Take the two younger stalwarts who proudly take upon thenrselves 
in order to secure lower costs and a more orderly adjustment of the | the title of the “ Young Guard.” These two embryo statesmen were 
flow of commodities to the demand. But the organization of agri- | too busy or too exhausted to do anything but claim exemption when 
culture into larger units must not be by enlarged farms. ‘The farmer | the Nation last faced an armed enemy, but they are overflowing with 
has shown he can increase the skill of his industry without large | vigor and vitality when it comes to waging a campaign against their 
operations. He is to-day producing 20 per cent more than eight | own party. I hand it to them. They are doing a good job of demoli- 
years ago with about the same acreage and personnel. Farming is | tion at the present time. 

and must oe to be an individualistic business of small units and Of course. the statement never would have been made but for 
independent ownership. The farm is more than # business; it is ® | the absolute ignorance of the man making the statement. The 
state of living We do not wish it converted into a mass-production |“ Young Guard ” that was organized here everybody knew was 
machine. Therefore, if the farmer's position is to be improved by | to sustain the President and help him in his ideas against the 
larger Operations, it must be done not on the farm, but in the field “Old Guard.” which had gone into this general tariff revision 
of distribution. Agriculture has partially advanced in this direction | When the President wanted only a limited tariff revision. But 
through cooperative and pools. But the traditional cooperative is often this smart aleck, who knows more than Congress knows, who 
knows more than anybody else knows, who knows ‘more than 
I know of no more emphatic statement against the chain | the President knows, attempts to represent them as standing 
farm, or the corporation farm, than the statement of the | for exactly the opposite of their intentions and purposes. 
President in his speech of acceptance. I was, therefore, some- Mr. President, the nominee represents the Cement Trust; he 
what astonished that he should come to Iowa and select the | represents the Power Trust; he represents the chain-farm situa- 
one chain farmer of the State to represent the United States ' tion. On soldiers legislation he has been the worst enemy of 





1 wish to stop there just a moment on that lowa farmer state- 
ment. I want to remind the Senate of President Hoover's 
speech of acceptance. The President said: 





















































































































































not a complete solution. 
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the soldiers that United States ever had. He thinks that the 
hard-boiled laws we have in the Veterans’ Bureau are all that 
the soldiers need. I have had personal contact with him upon 
these subjects, and I know that he is opposed to giving the 
soldiers of the World War or any other war any just economic 
reward. 

For instance, I went not long ago to the soldiers’ hospital at 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. There were 350 tubercular patients in that 
hospital. It is one of the newest of the hospitals. Of that 
number 212 were not drawing compensation because they were 
unable to connect their disability with the service by technical 
medical proof. In one of the beds was a soldier who was per- 
haps dying with tuberculosis. He was a single man, it so 
happened. He was drawing his compensation of $100 a month. 
In the next bed was another soldier. Hanging there was a 
picture of his wife and four children. He was in a worse 
condition than the single man, and he was not drawing a single 
cent of compensation, although that family of his was dependent 
upon charity for their living. He could not, by technical 
medical proof, trace his disability to the service connection. 
General Hines reported to me there are 7,000 soldiers in like 
condition in all the hospitals. 

I have insisted that because these men have answered the call 
of the Government when the Government needed them the Gov- 
ernment should answer their call when they need the Govern- 
ment; but this man, Hanford MacNider, is opposed to anything 
of that kind. He is opposed to pensions for World War vet- 
erans. He is aguinst everything of the sort, and manipulates 
in the most arbitrary way the political committees of the State 
convention to accomplish that purpose. 

I do not know why he was appointed unless it was to reward 
him for some of his activities during the campaign. He has 
insisted upon making the American Legion into a partisan 
political organization. In the reeent campaign he was given 
headquarters of some kind in Chicago, but the manager there, 
who was really a wise man, kept him out of Iowa because he 
was unable to do any good working for anybody in Iowa. I 
have always found him very valuable, however, when he was 
active against me. Some Senators may think that is the reason 
why I do not want to send him to Canada. 

Here is another thing, Mr. President, another charge I want 
to make against the fitness of Hanford MacNider especially at 
this time. Too many American Legion conventions have been 
just drunken revels. I have seen this man Hanford MacNider 
leading those revels. I know he is to blame for that more than 
any man in the whole American Legion. I am not in favor of 
sending as a representative of the American Government any- 
where a man that leads in that kind of a situation. 

Mr. President, I have stated at least some of the reasons why 
I have a right to make a personal objection against this man. 
If any Senator ever had that right I have it in this case. I 
have voted to sustain that objection myself every time it has 
come up. Many Senators have told me they would vote to 
sustain the objection if I requested it. But, Mr. President, I 
am not going to ask the Senate to vote against this man on 
account of my personal objections. I have stated other reasons. 
If Senators want to have him confirmed, the responsibility is 
upon President Hoover. If he wants a man who will violate 
his own speech of acceptance, a man who has violated his own 
theory of law enforcement, and similar matters, to represent 
him in a foreign country, he shall take the responsibility. I 
have said my say. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I had not intended to say any- 
thing in this matter at all, and I would not do so if it were 
not for the last statement of my colleague. I can not let that 
go by unchallenged. I care nothing about the political differ- 
ences between my colleague and Hanford MacNider, of Iowa. 
They are both Republicans; at least, both claim to be Repub- 
licans, and their standing amongst the Republicans in the State 
of Iowa will have to be fought out by the Republicans in that 
State. As to nothing else which the Senator has stated do I 
care to speak, except two statements which I can not let go 
by unchallenged. 

In the first place, when he speaks about the ex-service men 
and what MacNider has or has not done for them, I may say 
that has nothing to do with this matter at issue, but I can 
not let it go by without comment. I know Hanford MacNider 
and his activities in the American Legion. I have knowledge 
of the fight he put up as national commander on the bonus 
and other soldiers’ legislation. 

The Senator is right in one respect. Mr. MacNider is at 
this time opposed to a general service pension for men of the 
World War. Mr. Hanford MacNider and my colleague fought 
that out on the floor at the last American Legion convention, 
and, as I remember the vote, the resolution which was pro- 
posed by my colleague or by some one in his behalf received 
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about 3 votes in the convention where there were some thou- 
sand or more delegates. That is enough for that matter. 

But when my colleague infers that Hanford MacNider is a 
drunkard, or anything of that sort, I will say to the Senator 
that he does not know what he is talking about. He is either 
ili-advised or he has no knowledge of the situation. I will 
admit very frankly that up to a few years ago Mr. MacNider 
did take a drink oceasionally, and there is no question about 
it, as thousands and thousands of other men, both inside and 
outside of the Senate, at American Legion conventions and 
nearly all other conventions, have done. When Mr. MacNider 
came into public life he ceased to drink and has been an abso- 
lute teetotaler for the last four years. I defy 
that statement. 

Mr. MacNider is fit for the position, in spite of the statement 
of my colleague. He has been chosen by the President. He 
did not want the position, but he was chosen and finally agreed 
to accept it. I know that his nomination meets the enthusiastic 
approval of practically the entire press of lowa and of nearly 
every citizen in that State, as well as over the entire country. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination? [Putting the question.] 

The ayes have it. The nomination is confirmed, and the 
President will be notified. 


anyone to deny 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States making sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the appropriate committees. 
The Senate resumed legislative business. 


REFERRED 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an editorial 
appearing in to-day’s Washington News which I ask that the 
clerk may read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. STECK. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BLACK. 
myself, 


Is there objection? 


Objection is heard. 
I have the floor, and I shall read the 
The editorial reads as follows: 


editorial 


[From the Washington Daily News, June 20, 1950] 


PRESIDENT SHOULD SPEAK 


Those who declare that President Hoover and his administration will 
be responsible if Muscle Shoals legislation fails this session apparently 
are right. 

There is reason to believe that Hoover, with a word, 
present controversy and allow both Houses of decide 
whether or not they will accept the new shoals compromise proposal 
That compromise is deadlocked in conference because a Republican 
Congressman from Tennessee has refused to agree to it 

Senator Norris offered the compromise. It allows the Government 
to retain the power facilities at Muscle Shoals, orders the United 
States to build Cove Creek Dam, and permits lease of the nitrate and 
fertilizer properties. This should please the House, which has de 
manded that Muscle Shoals be put to work making cheap fertilizer for 
American farmers. 

Sut the Tennessee Representative, believing—or so he indicates- 
the compromise would not get presidential approval, 
down altogether. 

Unless the Congressman accepts the compromise, he will have placed 
responsibility for failure of Muscle Shoals legislation upon the Prest- 
dent and the Republican Party. 

The President has spoken before to end such deadlocks. He should 
speak now to the Republican Congressman from Tennessee and the 
leaders in the House, so that Congress may dispose of this old problem 
and put Muscle Shoals to work. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator from Alabama has just stated, there is a precedent 
already made by the President. Apparently he made it yester- 
day when he called into conference with himself the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BrincHAmM], one of the conferees on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. I understand that the 
President is now undertaking to settle or aid in the settlement 
of the dispute over that bill, which is in conference. So far as 
I am concerned, I hope that the President will be of aid in the 
settlement of that conference on the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, because I believe that we ought to adopt a 
very liberal policy toward the city of Washington. I believ 
either that the Senate figure should be adopted or 2 compromise 
between the figures passed by the two Houses agreed upor I 
think a compromise should be made in that case 

But, Mr. President, there is one thing certain. The President 
of the United States knows more about the Muscle Shoals pro- 
posal than he does about the District of Columbia proposal, 
for the reason that he evidently made a study of the Muscle 
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Shoals question in 1928 and came to the same conclusion that 
has been reached by most of the conferees on Muscle Shoals 
legislation, namely, that a compromise ought to be adopted. 
The proposal then suggested by the President, then a candidate, 
is substantially exactly the same as that now offered by the 
Senate conferees, and the President, it seems to me, could 
with great propriety ask the House conferees to accept the pro- 
posal of the Senate conferees. 
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promise on the District of Columbia appropriation bill now in 
conference, and I just as earnestly hope that he will then take 
up the Muscle Shoals question in the same way and bring about 
an adjustment and compromise upon that measure instead of 
standing in its way, as I believe he is now doing. One word 
from him to the House conferees would bring about an agree- 
ment on Muscle Shoals and bring about an agreement on a 
proposal exactly the same as that which the President advocated 
in 1928 when he was a candidate for President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is no difference between 
my colleague [Mr. BLuack] and myself and the Senator from 
Tennessee |[Mr. McKeciar} as to where the responsibility will 
ultimately rest with reference to Muscle Shoals. It is just a 













































































him act. 
the responsibility will be upon him. 
of the 








I still hope we will get out 
deadlock and settle the matter. 














UNEMPLOY MENT 








Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 

















ing’s Washington News. 
Mr. COUZENS. It has already been read. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I demand the regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
Mr. WAGNER. I still have the floor. I shall read the edi- 
torial myself. 
Mr. COUZENS. The 
just read the editorial. 












































Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] 






































Mr. FESS. Has it not already been read by the Senator 
from Alabama? 
Mr. WAGNER. No; I am referring to another editorial. 














I shall read the editorial: 








IS IT TRUE, MR. PRESIDENT? 











Is the President responsible for blocking the passage of the Wagner 
unemployment bills? That charge is freely made in Congress. 

It seems inconceivable that these conservative and generally accepted 
measures, which embody 

















recommendations of four Hoover commissions 
during the last eight years, should be killed now by the man who really 
inspired them. 

It more inconceivable that any President under any cir- 
cumstances would prevent enactment of unemployment legislation when 
from three to five million men are begging for the right to work, which 
is denied them 

Kut some powerful influence somewhere has delayed House action on 
the Senate. We can not believe that the fact that 
of a Democrat is the reason, as charged, that 
the House committee has just sidetracked one of these bills and emascu- 
lated another. 

It 
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these bills passed by 








the bills carry the name 

















is clear, 





nevertheless, that the louse has the idea that the Presi- 
the bills killed and that nothing of a frank White 
House statement can save this tremendously important legislation before 
adjourns 
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PRINTING OF RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the absence of the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson], chairman of 


























I very sincerely hope that the | 
President will be successful in his efforts to bring about a com- | 


question of the best policy of reaching the President and having 
Of course, it is his duty to act; and if he does not act 


the clerk may read an editorial which appeared in this morn- | 
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Democracy’s light began to gleam along with the light of Christianity 
and grew brighter with the spreading of that faith. Before the 
coming of Christ the treatment accorded as a matter of course to human 
beings was unspeakable, revolting to contemplate. Used as beasts, 
| whipped, starved, done to death as galley slaves, human life was worse 
than disregarded. Lingering torture, inhuman cruelty, and intolerable 
suffering were not only looked upon with indifference but even en- 
joyed, because it demonstrated the power of oppression, power of some 
over others. The only right was the right of the strong, the powerful. 

After that period of the world’s history marked by the coming of 
Christ, a change becomes discernible. First pity, then mercy, then 
justice began to enter into social relationships. Along with these 
grew hope and courage. Through the centuries there gradually de- 
veloped a drawing together of men in defense of the common interest 
of mankind. So tremendous is the significance of this movement it has 
been accorded the all inclusive descriptive term—the brotherhood of 
man. It constitutes the first vision of democracy. 

These dark centuries are marked with the imprint of resistance 
and struggle against injustice and oppression; conquest, oppression, 
rebellion, experiments in government; faint new conceptions—of the 
dignity of man, the worth of human life; courageous leaders daring to 
assert the rights of human beings; tyrants rising afresh and resisted 
anew by fresh defenders of the people. 

Every separate right enjoyed to-day as a matter of course was 
wrested at the cost of blood, suffering, and death from the tyranny 
of the strong and powerful, cruel oppressors of their own humankind— 
the right to print the truth; tbe right to assemble and freely discuss 
public questions, to seek protection in the courts, to follow the indi- 
vidual conscience in the worship of God, to petition redress of griev- 
ance, to have a part in the government of themselves, 

Liberty of human beings would never have emerged through all this 
welter of suffering and oppression from the dark ages to the present 
era of freedom had it not been for the undying germ of democracy 
implanted in the human breast. Democracy, therefore, is a funda- 
mental element of the make-up of the human being, the growth of 
democracy an inevitable development, because deeply rooted in the souls 
| of men, 

The founding of our own country, the establishment of our Govern- 
ment was a phase in the progress of this struggle for democracy. 
This very occasion came hand in hand with oppression in the form of 
love of conquest, the driving motive which led to the discovery of 
America and which marked the earlier stages of colonization until the 
yoke was thrown off in the Revolution. 

The American who would understand present-day problems of his 
country must never forget that the founding of our free country was 
one of those struggles for liberty which have been going on for cen- 
turies, that our Government is one of those experiments in democracy, 
| that it is still in the testing and will be so long as it lasts. Nor 
should we ever forget that those men who consecrated their lives to 
making ours a successful experiment in democracy were very close to 
the tyranny and oppression they had to resist and that it was to 
avoid the oppression of government they tried to frame our own. 

Why must we remember these things? 

Because unless we are alert and intelligent and keep the lamp of 
democracy trimmed and tended and burning brightly in our day, 
tyranny and oppression will arise again in a perhaps unexpected form 
and overthrow and reduce the succeeding generations and their in- 
heritance. For oppression is just as natural a force in the breast of 
mankind as is democracy, both struggling for ascendancy. Because 
they knew this fact the founders strove to formulate a government 
which would withstand this naturaliy opposing force and create an 
enduring free government and people. 

Because they had just escaped from under the shadow of oppression 
the founders of our country realized clearly what it was that kept all 
men from enjoying all their rights from the beginning and that con- 
stantly menaces the continued enjoyment of those rights. Just one 











the Commerce Committee, I ask unanimous consent that the 
river and harbor bill may be printed with the amendments 
numbered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none, and it 





























Is 
is so ordered. 
HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rercorp a pamphlet prepared by Miss 
Katherine Halterman, of St. Louis, Mo., entitled “ History and 
Principles of Democracy.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The pamphlet is as follows: 


The Chair 





there objection? 
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HitstoryY AND PRINCIPLES OF DemocrAcy—THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Democratic Party DEFINED AND APPLIED 
CHAPTER I 
History of Democracy 














The history of democracy is the history of the age-old struggle for 
human rights, of resistance to oppression, 





thing—the desire of some to possess power and riches, to glorify 
themselves at the expense of others less strong or less grasping. And 
it was against this well-recognized tendency and desire that their 
safeguarding efforts were directed and were expressed in the instru- 
ment used as the formula of our Government. In their own words, the 
Constitution was ordained and established “to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 


The principles they followed in erecting these safeguards are the 
Principles of democracy 


applied as a practical working basis—a theory of government put into 
practice. 

This practical application can be seen in the very structure of the 
Government set-up—the three departments, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, balancing each other so that no one department has complete 
right of exercise of power over the affairs of the people. 

But it is in the bill of rights of the people that the protective safe- 
guard is most manifest. These were the rights for which man had 
been struggling for centuries. They were added to the Constitution at 
the insistance of the patriot Jefferson in order to insure them to the 
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people of his country. Each one of them was specifically mentioned 
because it was a right which had been flagrantly violated oy tyrants 
and governments of the past. They are the expression of the very 
essence of democracy. Read them and consider how you would like to 
live under a government where you were deprived of them. 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

“No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house with- 
out the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 

“ The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 


violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- | 


ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the persons or things to be seized. 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actua] service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

“Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor crue] and unusual punishments inflicted.” 

To be denied these rights would mean terrorism—entering of homes 
without legal warrant, dragging off and imprisoning father, mother, or 
child without information of what or of by whom accused, false trials 
among strangers, extortion of testimony by torture, cruel, and unusual 
punishments, persecution for religious beliefs, for printings or speaking 
the truth. For men have always done these things to others when they 
had the power. 

These first principles of democracy have to do with rights or liberty 
of the people. There are others which express the duties of government 
toward the people and regulate the attitude and conduct of officials. 

Controversy arose over these phases of the structure of government 
while our Constitution was being framed—controversy between two 


schools of political thought—between Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, and | 


their followers on the one hand and Alexander Hamilton on the other, 
Madison contending for a national government whose officials were to 
be selected by the people of the several States for short enough terms 
that they would always be under the power of the people to remove, a 
national government with power limited to those things which the 


people of the separate States could not well manage separateiy, as 


national defense, foreign affairs, the nation-wide monetary system, for- | 


eign commerce, transportation and commerce between the States, thus 
reserving to the self-governed States and to the counties, cities, and 
townships the management of their own affairs and of all the things 
which pertained to the daily lives of the people. 

Hamilton contended for a strong central (national) government. He 
came to the constitutional convention with a draft proposing that the 
President be selected for life and with power to appoint the governors 
of the States. For that reason his followers were called Federalists. 

Madison’s idea was adopted, but after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and throughout the administration of Washington and Adams these 
two opposing schools of political thought continued to contend. Upon 
the election of Jefferson as President, however, he immediately declared 
the Democratic interpretation of the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment was formed and upon which it should be administered. 

These then are the principles of democracy, the practical expression 
of that idea deeply rooted in the breast of man— 

That government should exist solely for the benefit of the people, a 
banding together of them for mutual protection and preservation of 
their rights, and to insure that none of them trespass against others. 

That the processes and power of the people's Government should not 
be turned to use against them. 

That officials of the Government are employees of the people and sub- 
ject to their will; that they have no right to use office nor influence for 
themselves, nor for the benefit of any who might seek special privileges, 
but solely for benefit of all the people. 

That the laws or rules adopted by the people for administration of 
the Governnrent should be so framed and applied as to be of benefit to 
all the people and to apply to all of them alike—in short, that there 
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should be no “ class legislation”; that Is, laws for the benefit of special 
classes, nor to fall more heavily on some (the same old tendency to gain 
power and wealth at the expense of others). 

That Government should not interfere in business, but give to the 
business interests of the country the same protection and safeguards 
in the right to operate freely and without hindrance as is given to 
people in their right to own and enjoy property. 

That religion is not the concern of the Government 


that respect is to protect the citizen in his right to 
conscience. 


that its duty in 
follow his own 

It is interesting to trace the political history of our country through 
succeeding administrations to ascertain whether or not the principles on 
which the Government was founded have been put into effect, to note 
when and by whom they have been faithfuily applied. This will be 
done in the following chapters. When you have read them you will 
understand why your father and grandfathers back through preceding 
generations stood loyally and staunchly by the banner of democracy, 
why their children and grandchildren must continue to uphold the 
standard if democracy is to survive, why, in success or defeat, it is an 
honor and a privilege to be aligned with those forces which, however 
imperfectly, strive to preserve the principles of democracy and apply 
them to our Government. 

CHAPTER I! 
Democracy applied by 

1. Jefferson— 

After the adoption of our very democratic form of government an 
amusing controversy arose——-a controversy as to whether there should be 
titles and ceremonies in this most democratic land. The first days of 
the first session of Congress were largely taken up with discussion of 
such titles as, “ Majesty, excellency, highness, most honorable,” until 
it might have been supposed a monarchy was being set up instead of a 
democracy. 

This question being determined in favor of equality and simplicity, 
the same spirit became manifest in a more serious form—an issue 
which, in various forms, has been ever present in the administration of 
our Government, the question of a privileged class. It does not seem 
reasonable such a question could arise under a government founded on 
the principle all men are equal, that government should be administered 
equally for the benefit of all and that there should be no favors nor 
penalties not applicable to all alike. 

Nevertheless, human nature being what it is, there 
time in the country’s history when this effort to get special privileges 
or to use the Government for private benefit, was not going on, either 
openly or coverty. In those first days of our Government it was mani 
fested rather openly, the wealthy and influential, the and 
financiers grouping themselves about Hamilton whe, born under the 
shadow of illegitimacy and reared in a counting house, entertained a 
passion for aristocracy and wealth and his 
capacity to their service. 


has never been a 


merchants 


gave great ability and 


The agricultural classes and the poorer people 
rallied around Jefferson, Madison, and Monro: 
of early patriots, in Congress and out, who aided and supported them. 


and the very able group 


One incident of the first 
tion of this fundamental differenc 
After the close of the war the hervic soldiers of 
dispersed to their homes, to the woods and farms, and the frontier—to 
begin the task of making 4 nation out of the country they had saved 
The governments of the several colonies which they had served in the 


furnishes an 
in attitude. 


Congress interesting illustra 


the Revolution had 


| war had no funds from which to pay for their military service and had 


issued to them certificates to be later redeemed in money 

Hamilton's first message to Congress proposed that the Federal Gov 
ernment should assume debts of the States to the 
redeem the certificates. 

But before his message was delivered the plan was allowed to leak 
out to the favored who supported Hamilton's policies. There were no 
fast mail trains to carry the news to the woods and the 
telegraph nor telephone—no wireless nor radio. 

Secretly, express riders carrying large sums of money were dispatched 
into the back country, fast-sailing vessels were started down the Caro 
lina coast—with agents bearing funds to buy from the poor soldiers at 
15 or 20 cents on the dollar these certificates which 
would later redeem at par. 

The matter became a public scandal. James Madison, who might be 
termed the first Democrat, arose in Congtess to offer an amendment to 
Hamilton's proposal by providing that certificates in the hands of the 
original holders should be redeemed in full, but where they had been 
assigned the assignee should receive the market price and the origina) 
holder the remainder. 

The followers of Hamilton rallied to defeat Madison's proposal 
Hamilton's plan was adopted after a bitter fight. And later it 
known that 2° of the 64 Members of which Congress was then composed 
had been engaged in buying up certificates! Several of the early New 
England and eastern fortunes were founded in this way 

Thus the very first application of the Hamilton policies resulted in 
enriching the privileged classes by defrauding the poor afd the coun- 
try’s heroes. And the latter were taxed to pay the certificates besides, 


these soldiers and 


frontiers—no 


the Government 


became 
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The 


national 


party which supported Hamilton in his advocacy of a powerful 

ruling class to called Federalists. 

Government until Jefferson was elected President. 

His convictions were deeply rooted in the principles on which the Gov- 

ernment founded were conception. He set 

pply them, inaugurating a period of simplicity and equality. 

class privilege which lasted, with the impetus added by 

the Civil War. 

did the one thing to which we will owe the survival of | 
our Government so He knew | 
a free and equal people could be soundly based 

foundation of a leveling of intellectual capacity through 

an upward process bringing the intellectual capacity of the 

not merely for education itself alone, but 

with the capacity to | 
of government. 

National and State colleges, 

unheard-of idea 

for all. 
in Jefferson’s eyes was dignity of 

ass of farmers, such 
subservient and at the mercy 
He planned and builded for 
an agricultural nation virgin tr to fill the larders 
of and keep and American merchant 
marine busy transporting our agricultural products all over the world. 
He visioned a of the State, 
intelligent economic 
ith and the 


government by a be 


the 


came 
The y dominated 


was they largely his own 


about to 
elimination of 
Jackson, until 

Jefferson then 
dem in 
that 


ony 


eracy 
his 


long as it does survive. 
conception of 
on the 
education 


people 
in 


up to the highest level 
that should 
understand, appreciate, and 
With this 
secondary 
that the Government should provide free education 
Another foundation of 
tric He wanted 
Euro had, no 
the industrial 


citizenship 
the 
planned our system of 


order America have a 


preserve free 


blessings 


in view he 


and primary schools, and proposed the then 


democracy 


for America no peasant cl! 


agricultural class to 


pe 


and financial interests 


vast acts 


utilizing its 


earth American commerce an 


farming class landowners, educated an 


the 
the 


by 


scale | 
pro- | 


taking in social and 


the 


citizenship, 
the banker, 


place 


along w merchant, manufacturer, 
fessions 

Thus Jefferson not applied the principles of democracy in his 
own administrations but insured the continuation of those principles by 


the the upon which they could 


only 


providing for future only foundation 
endure 
His 


principles wer his sue- 


Madison and 


followed and his policies carried out by 
Monroe 
Jackson— 


2. Democracy applied by 
By the time Andrew Jackson became President an institution founded 
under the policies of Hamilton had become so powerful as to have a 
strangle hold on the people. This was the United States Bank. It con- 
trolled the of the country 
Its charter was about to expire and Jackson opposed renewal. 


money 
He 
proposed that the people of the country should control their own money 
and wealth 

He and his followers, people of Missouri and other new and struggling 
Western States, denounced “this miserable rabble” by the 
wealthy wanted the United States Bank to continue to con- 
trol the money of the country and keep it in the Hast. The bank even 
went far as to a money shortage and hard times in order to | 
Jackson his followers 
Jackson won. The charter was not 
was adopted which served the people until 
the Federal 
later 

During 
Monroe 


sinister 


were 


as 
class, who 
so cause 
frighten and 


Sut renewed and a money system 
the Democratic Party put 
present reserve system into effect nearly a hundred years 
Madison, 
of favoritism to 
never a voice of 
the administration, the Government was being used for the 
This for the very good reason that everyone plainly 
Government being administered for all alike. 
No scandals, no necessity for defenses, 


to conceal 


leaders Jefferson, 
accusation 


administrations of such 
Jackson there was never 
interests, never a charge of special privilege, 
that 
of 


the 
and 


as 


an 


protest 
the few 
that 
was no question about it 
up—nothing 
period from Jefferson to the Civil War was a g 
triumphant 


benefit 
understood the 
There 


no 


was 
attempts to ¢ 

The 
racy 
l’a 
to 


over 
iden age of democ 
Under the guidance of a strong and pure Democratic 
ty the country progressed from a Union of a few struggling States | 
the earth's largest and most powerful of countries, a dream 

acy come true—Justification for all the struggling and striving 

which human would safe, the | 
insured and the equality of all men respected by 

Government 


one ofl 


of democt 


after a government under rights be 


“blessings of liberty ” 
the courts and the 
ihe most 
would hardly 


preceding 


conditions in 


situation 


observer of 
that the happy 
paragraphs still prevails 


optimistic our 


described 


country to-day 
contend in the two 

What was it that happened to the American experiment in democracy 
to bring about the change? 
The next chapter traces the fortunes of 


the 


democracy 


through one of its 
hours, emerging with reaffirmation and reapplication of its 
iples by Cleveland 

CHAPTER 
dark 
origin and development 
War 


the 


it 


Through to Cleveland 


Democracy’s hour 


traced the of t 


f the « 


have Democratic Party 
ivil 


Republican Party, which to-day opposes it 


| by 


ar the Democratic Party was overwhelmingly pre- | 


throughout the entire country—no stronger in the South than ' 
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| direct defiance of the Constitution. 
| election boards, backed up by military force. 


| amendments to every important 
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in the North. The thinkers and leaders of the country, North and 
South, were Democrats. The opposing party, the Whig Party, was 
largely composed of the wealthy and aristocratic of the South. 

At the close of the war, contrary to the idea generally prevalent, the 
Democratic Party was still the predominant party—still strong in the 
North. It was, in fact, the only national party in existence at that 
time. The Republican Party was in the making. The war with its 
prejudices, and hatreds, its complications of the issues of 
slavery, State rights, and preservation of the Union, brought a confused 
political situation. Then the assassination of Lincoln. Andrew 
Johnson became President. He was the last Democratic President until 
Cleveland He was a southerner, a Tennessean, but a strong Union man 
and an opponent of slavery, believing it injurious to the poor white 
people—the laboring classes. He was placed on the ticket with Lincoln 
in 1864 because he was a Democrat and because Lincoln wanted him. 

Johnson made a fight to carry out Lincoln’s plans for the reconstruc- 
tion and recementing of the Union—a magnificent fight against terrific 
odds and one just now coming to be understood and appreciated. The 
position which he took in carrying out Lincoln’s policies was in sup- 
port of the terms of surrender made to the South by Grant and Lin- 
coln—simply that the armed forces of the seceding States lay down 
their arms, return to their homes, and cease asserting the Confederacy 
the Union of all States. 

The North and South, 
They were hopelessly outnumbered 
passion-ruled which 


passions, 


came 


Democrats, stood steadfastly by Johnson. 
and overridden by an embittered, 
dominated Congress, unseated even loyal 
northern Democrats, and entered upon an orgy of disregard of the Con- 
stitution and the courts. This radical party called itself the Union 
*arty. 

How was it developed into the powerful Republican Party of to-day? 

By means of three processes, each of which did violence to the prin- 
ciples of Democracy. 

First, by control of elections through forcible and violent nullifiea- 
tion of civil rights and constitutional guaranties. 

Second, by forcing negro suffrage upon the South. 

Third, by inviting the sinister forces of special privilege into partner- 
ship with and participation in government. 

As to the first item—control of elections through nullification of 
civil rights and constitutional guaranties—this sounds incredible of the 
United States in the middle of the nineteenth century—more like the 


Middle Ages. Yet it is the public, undisputed, historical truth 


group 


con- 


| cerning 10 years of American government. 


Under control of the radical party the principle of the government 
was changed from the consent of the governed to the rule of force. 
The guaranties of human rights gained through centuries of struggle 
were set to one side. That foundation stone of personal freedom, the 
writ of habeas corpus, was unceremoniously disregarded. Private prop- 
erty was confiscated, public property stolen. Laws were passed through 
Congress by which States were deprived of their constitutional guar- 
anties, their citizens denied the right of trial in local or State courts. 
Military force was substituted for civil authority in time of peace— 
Elections were conducted by packed 


By these means the Southern States were carried for the Republican 
Party election after election at a time when hardly a white resident of 
those States but was a Democrat. And during the same period the 
Democrats were carrying Northern States, electing governors, sending 
Democratic Senators and Representatives to Congress—Thurman, of 
Ohio; Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware; Daniel W. Voorhees and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indiana; Pendleton, Seymour, Tilden, and many 
others—a noble array. Although greatly outnumbered, so effective were 
they that Grant complained that the few Democrats were able “to fix 
measure.” These political and intel- 
lectual giants were leading the battle for the Democratic Party in the 
North, while the Republican Party was controlling elections and sending 
negroes to the Senate and the House from Southern States. 

Negro suffrage was forced upon the South in order to perpetuate 
the Republican Party—so strong even in that darkest hour was the 
Democratic Party, both North and South, that these men knew they 
could not continue in control of the administration of the Government 
on a vote of the white people only. 

The Republican platform of 1868 frankly declared for the forcing 
of negro suffrage on the Southern States, leaving the question to be 
determined in the North, each State for itself. 

We are here interested in the question from the standpoint of its 
effect on Democracy. 

Negro suffrage, loosing as it did a horde of illiterate voters without 
eapacity for conviction and ripe for abuse by the selfish and unscrupu- 
lous, did almost fatal violence to Jefferson's basic idea of an educated 
citizenship—an intelligent electorate capable of measuring issues and 
candidates by Democratic principles. 

The threat of negro domination of elections drove the Whig Party 
of the Southern States into the Democratic Party, where they did not 
sympathy nor conviction belong, introducing into the Democratic 
constituency a large element who were by nature opposed to its prin- 
ciple of equality to all and special privilege to none, and, by their 
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influence, making it difficult for the party to speak with a clear voice 
on the application of those principles. 

Thus by means of the wholesale disenfranchisement of citizens of 
entire States, by imposition upon the ignorance and credulity of the 
negroes, and by “ waving the bloody shirt "—-that is, arousing and keep- 
ing alive the prejudices and the war among the well- 
meuning people of the North—and by military force exerted at election 
time by the strong arm of the Government under Grant, the Radical or 
Union Party was kept in power until the partnership between the 
selfish, special-privilege-seeking interests and the Radical Party was 
completed and the strong enough to dominate 
without the Southern States 

Abraham Lincoln had 
ment administered for all 


passions of 


combination 
foreseen sinister change from a Govern 
alike controlled in favor of a 
Near the close of the war Lincoln wrote a letter in which he said 
that with the peril of disunion averted he saw another great evil 
threateing the country—corporations enthroned, wealth concentrated in 
the hands of the few, and an ensuing era of corruption of Government 
by privilege. 

Accordingly the close of the war saw the Union leaders of idealistic 
motives displaced by materialists and opportunists. The after 
the war became the corruptionists’ opportunity. Public were 
pillaged to the extent of 200,000,000 acres. Legislation 
create classes was passed openly through Congress. 


the 


to one class. 


chaos 
lands 
designed to 


established on the basis of trade between favor-seeking industries who 
sought to fatten off the people and the Republican Party. The slush 
fund was introduced—large campaign contributions from corporations 
which would later expect returns in special legislation and increased 
tariffs. This levying of campaign tribute on those having dealings with 
the Government and expecting special favors in return built up the 
powerful Republican machine which bas so successfully sought to 
dominate the country for generations. 

The administration of Grant passed into history under the shadow 
of official corruption. Scandals in official life were introduced, the 
power and influence of the administration exerted to conceal and pro- 
tect corruptionists. Identical embarrassments have dogged the 
steps of the Republican Party ever since. 

The foregoing dark description of the development of the Republican 


Party and of the period when its reign was absolute is not overdrawn. | 


It is a period over which American historians have burried with a 
glossing brush. 

The birth and develapment of the Republican Party introduced cor- 
ruption into the American administration of government because the 
party’s policy is a direct denial of the fundamental principles of de- 
mocracy that government should exist solely for the benefit of all 
the people, that the people’s Government should not be used against 
them, that there should be no laws for the benefit of special classes— 
to benefit some and fall more heavily on others—that Government 
officials are the people's employees and have no right to use office for 
themselves nor for any who are seeking special favors. 

These principles, therefore, became the fundamental issue 
the two parties and remain the issue until this day. 

The country sickened of the Republican Party’s arrogance, excesses, 
and corruption, and in 1876 elected the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, Samuel J. Tilden. He was never inaugurated. Under instruc- 
tions from Republican and administration leaders, the election returns 
were withheld in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, where the 
corrupt governments installed by the combination of negroes and car- 
petbaggers (nonresidents sent by the Republicans into the Southern 
States to hold State office) were in control. The election-returning 
boards in these States falsified the returns sufficiently to give the 
States to the Republican candidate, Hayes. South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana! Where the citizens were all Democrats. 

By 1884, however, conditions were normal enough, public opinion in 
favor of Democracy strong enough to elect Grover Cleveland, the first 
Democratic President after the war. So corrupt had been the period 
preceding his election that Cleveland set himself and his administra- 
tion to emphasize and bring back into force in public and official life 
the Democratic principle that public office is a public trust. 

By contrast with the preceding years his administraion was noted 
for its rigid honesty, lack of scandals and corruption, and for fairness 
in dealing with people and business on the basis of equal rights to all, 
special privilege to none. 

But the days of the easy ascendancy of Democracy in America were 
over. Since that time the Democratic Party has had an uphill fight 
for the application of Democratic principles in administration of goy- 


between 


ernment, with victory sometimes crowning the party’s efforts, as in the 
second Cleveland administraiton and the two Wilson administrations; | 


but more often with the forces of special privilege, as exemplified by 
the selfish interests allied with the Republican Party in control. 

And after a half century of administration of government according 
to Republican policy, what had become of the Jeffersonian idea about 
the dignity of agriculture? What has become of it to-day? 

Because western farming interests seek a square deal from their 
Government they are termed “ Sons of wild jackasses” by an arrogant 
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Republican administration leader, representing an eastern manufactur- 
ing State. And the head of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion calmly tells a Senate committee that States which are not large 
industrial centers should not be entitled to have Unied States Senators. 

Other chapters will 
privilege are and how they operate to 
lation. They will show the unceasing fight 
Jeffersonian democracy to preserve in the administration of 
ernment the principles on which the Government was founded. 


describe what sinister forces of 


control government 


these special 
legis- 


true 
gov 


ind 
the 
our 


also made by 


CHAPTER IV 
Democracy applied in the Wilson administration 


In the preceding chapter we saw how the Republican Party was born 
of the prejudices of the Civil War, nurtured on the 
war period, and matured into a 
alliance with favor-seeking special 


xeesses of the post 


powerful political o1 


Except 


canization by 


interests for the 


two ad 


ministrations of Cleveland, the Republican arty contrelled the admin 


istration of Government of 
of great 


the country until 1912 This was a period 
economic development in the United States, and along with 
this economic development the Republican Party consolidated its own 
position, so that the power of the party grew 


dustrialism and the development of the economik 


the 


power of the 


with growth of in 


country. 


An insidious new doctrine of materialism pervaded political thought, 


replacing the spirit of devotion and consecration to public g 
the Government 
Party leaders had brought 
the country’s history. 

Even the smaller proprietors, who were receiving no 
benefits from the alliance between favored interests and the Republican 
Party, attached themselves to that party on the theory that 
of fostering and building up manufacturing and industry by the 
of special privilege made for the general prosperity of 
of which would trickle down to themselves 

by the close of 
hungry. The Republican consummated its 
with them. Mark Hanna, Republican campaign 
eastern captains of industry: 

“Help us back into power and when we get in we will help you.” 

That is actually true. They went even 
those who refused. This is what happened: 

Mark Hanna sat in his office in Republican national headquarters. He 
would send for a big manufacturer. “We want a campaign contribu 
tion of $50,000 from you,” he would say. If the manufacturer objected, 
“All right, you manufacture a certain product. We 
tective tariff from that product.” 

So the manufacturer paid his tribute. The first great campaign fund 
in the country’s history came to the Republican organization in this way. 
And after McKinley was elected a Republican Congress enacted the 
highest tariff ever imposed on the people up to that time. And the 
manufacturers got back from the people all their contributions and many 
times more. 


od in which 


was conceived and founded, and which the 


to public service over so long a 


Democratic 
period of 


business those 


its policy 
granting 
the country 


sme 


Cleveland's second term the 


openly 


special interests were 


Party arrangement 


manager, said to the 


further. They threatened 


will remove the pro- 


This Government policy of favoring the manufacturing and industrial 
interests at the expense of agricultural sections of the country soon 
brought about a sectional division, the East, where the manufacturing 
industries centered, against the West and the Middle West 
communities. 

The subtle appeal to selfishness made by Republican doctrine and 
policies drew many people of the Northern and Eastern States away 
from the Democratic Party into the Republican. The 
trine of equa] rights to all and special privilege to none, of giving 
special favors to noe business but honest protection in the legitimate 
processes of business to all, no longer held attraction for a materially 
minded Nation. To-day there are still many Democrats in the Northern 
and Eastern States and they are of the staunchest type, because they 
remain Democrats from two motives—unselfish devotion to the cause of 
humanity or steadfast adherence to the democratic principles on which 
our Government was founded. 

The Republican Party continued in uninterrupted power for 16 years, 
practicing the policy of special favors, while the East waxed richer and 
the West poorer. 

A political cartoon of the period shows a cow labeled “ Tariff” with a 
long body stretching across the map of the United States, feeding in the 
Western States and being milked in the Hast, 

The West was settled largely by people from the Northern States and 
was not easily won from the Republican Party. But the sectional 
feeling grew bitter. There was not money enough in the West to market 
crops. Farmers had to sell for whatever was offered. The West and the 
Middle West grew desperate, went to the extreme of populism—a 
people’s movement demanding a fair share of the country’s money. The 
farmers organized themselves into granges, with 
manufacturing in the Government's favors 

These so-called radical] movements served 
still more closely with the Republican Party 

The revolt grew in volume and in 1912 
Republican Party, plus a few eastern Republican 


, the farming 


Democratic doc 


demanding equality 


to ally business interests 


the western wing of the 


of more liberal 
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formed a Yrogressive Party, with Theodore Roosevelt, 
formerly a Republican President, as its candidate for President. 

With the Republicans thus divided the Democratic Party was re- 
turned to power and its great liberal thinker and leader, Woodrow 
Wilson, became President. 

Che inauguration of Wilson and a Democratic Congress witnessed 
a significant occurrence The lobbyists of the greatest interest which 
had been controling legislation and, with the sid and comfort of the 


Republican Party, feeding off the people 
living, packed up and departed from 


by continually raising the cost 
the Halls of Congress. Those 
powerful interests had no more influence with a Democratic administra- 
tion than the poorest laborer. 


ol 


The two presidential terms of Woodrow Wilson constitute a glorious 


record for Democracy In them there was not one breath of scandal 
nor charge of corruption, no suspicion of favoritism. The contrast 
between these two Democratic administrations and the Republican 


periods preceding and 
and 
Democratk 


following serves to emphasize the eternal cor- 
for practical of the principles the 
Party advocates for the conduct of government— 
hat government should exist solely for the benefit of the people. 
That the processes of government should not be used to the expense 
of the people 
That government officials are employees, not rulers, of the people. 
That public office should not be used for private interest. 


That there should be no laws for the benefit of some at the expense 


rectness fitness 


application 


of others 
What other explanation can be offered of the difference in the tone 
of our Government under the two parties throughout their entire 


history? 
Under Republican 
at the of 
against the interest of another 
Under Democratic rule 
no corruption 


rule—scandals and corruption, enriching of some 


expense many, favoritism to one section of the country 
never ope scandal! in National Government— 
no favoritism. 


Equal rights to all. 


When Woodrow Wilson was President, for the first time in their 
history the representatives of organized labor were received in the 
White House. 

Samuel Gompers said: 

In my experience with Congress during two score years, I bave 


not seen anything like the fine spirit toward labor, toward the rights 
and welfare of all the perveding all branches of the Wilson 
administration. Labor recognized neither in spirit of 
deference on the one hand nor of patronage on the other.” 


peoeple 


has been 


a 


Over strenuous opposition of the Republican forces in Congress the 
Democrats passed the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, restraining great cor- 
porations from freezing out smaller businesses so that they might 
have a monopoly, with the consuming public at their mercy. In fact, 
from a legislative standpoint, the whole effort of the administration 
was directed toward relieving the burdens of the people, equalizing 
economic opportunity and bringing about a fairer distribution of the 


country’s wealth. 

rhe income-tax amendment was passed and was promptly approved 
by number of States Since this measure went inte 
effect of Federal taxes bave come from the incomes 
of wealthy people and corporations, from which nothing was collected 
before, 

The farm 
that the 
interest 


the necessary 


a great portion 


loan act was 
could 


unheard 


passed, the land 
lend money to 
of before that 
by great financial interests of the country 
The Wilson administration turned their attention to the 
national banking and currency system, seeking to remedy conditions 
whereby the East had money and wealth piled up while the West could 
not get enough to move the crops and the livestock The 


banks established, so 
farmers at a low rate of 
and bitterly opposed 


Government 


something time 


leaders 


to market 


Federal reserve banking act was proposed. A majority of the Re- 
publicans in the House and a majority of the Republicans in the | 
Senate voted against it. The act was passed by the Democrats and 


became law. To-day no Republican would dare propose to repeal it 
so successful and beneficial to all the business of the whole country has 
it proved 

Such measures as these reflect the attitude 
tions and of the Democratic Party when the conduct of the Government 
is intrusted to it. If the party had never been in power except during 
the Wilson administrations its record of legislation and service during 
those years would abundantly justify its existence and vindicate the 
principles which it advocates. 

The Wilson administrations also demonstrated that Democracy can 
be efficient. The Great War came during those eight years and the re- 
sources of the country——materials, money, men—were marshaled, organ- 
ized, and successfully led in the most colossal enterprise ever under- 
taken by the Nation. 

At the same time the American Government, under Woodrow Wilson's 
matchless leadership, set a standard of national unselfishness and ad- 
herence to high ideais which gave inspiration and courage to a despair- 





of the Wilson administra- | 
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ing world and brought our country to the very peak of respect, admira- 
tion, and influence among all the nations. 

In our domestic affairs, in the midst of enormous expenditures and 
vast undertakings, a scrupulous standard of honesty in conduct of the 
public business was maintained. There was no corruption, no scandal. 

Immediately after the close of the second Wilson administration, when 
the Republicans gained control of the Government, numerous committees 
were created and appointed to investigate the conduct of the war, !n- 
spired by partisan hope of finding some graft or corruption which might 
be fastened on the Democratic Party. After expenditure of some mil- 
lions of dollars in these fruitless investigations, the investigating com- 
mission was forced to announce that no graft nor corruption had been 
found and that, on the contrary, the conduct of the war had been re- 
markably free, considering the vast sums and projects involved, from 
any suspicion of that sort. 

Bitter and partisan propaganda has been employed in a determined 
attempt to discredit these last two Democratic administrations, but the 
record can not be altered. The facts speak for themselves and the 
Wilson administrations stand eut in the country’s history in a glory of 
integrity, high ideals, practical service, beneficent legislation—a lasting 
monument to the eternal truth of Democratic principles of government 
and a source of pride to all who adhere to that party. 

There are those who would have us believe that nowadays the cause 
of the Democratic Party is hopeless—that it is obsolete and impotent 
to render service in the application of its principles to our Government. 

Subsequent chapters tell of the pressing need for a militant and un- 
selfish Democratic Party and of the great service in defending and pro- 
tecting the people's interest rendered by the Democratic minority in the 
10 years which have passed since Woodrow Wilson went out of office. 

CHAPTER V 
Republicanism applied 

The 10 years, from 1920 to 1930, which have passed since the last 
two Democratic administrations, furnish an excellent examples of the 
application of the Republican theory of government in partnership 
with a privileged class, for in this decade just now passing that theory 
has been most assiduously applied. And these same 10 years have 
furnished a most excellent example of the inequalities of such a theory, 
a vivid example of its workings—eid numerous examples of the 
scandals and corruption which follow in the course of its application. 

The return of the Republican Party to power witnessed the return 
of the lobbyists to the halls of Congress. It was well recognized that 
a sympathetic administration had cove into power. 

The first concern of the Republican administration was the relief of 
private and corporate wealth from ‘he burdens of taxation. A Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had been appoin'ed who was many times a million- 
aire, many times a director in rich aud powerful corporations, heavily 
interested in one of the great industries which was, and is to-day, 
reaping a fat harvest from the pockets of the American people by 
reason of an exorbitant tariff duty. 

The constant reiteration from this Treasury head, the constant re- 
quest from the Republican President was—Lower the tax rates on the 
large incomes, on the great corporations. Time after time this was 
done and not for years was the Democratic minority able to force a 
| lowering in the rates on small incomes. 

A new tariff law was written, with rates hicher than the manu- 
facturers had ever before dared ask, rates which levy on the American 
consumer a heavy tax, not for the coffers of his Government, however, 
for tariff rates so high as to keep out foreign competition cut off the 
national revenues which would otherwise be received from duties on 
imports. Competition being shut out, the manufacturer adds the 50 
or 100 or 200 per cent tariff rate to the cost of manufacture and the 
American consumer must pay or do without. So the tax goes to the 
manufacturer instead of to the Government. 

Thus was the new prohibitive tariff law written. And Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, men who had been sent 
to Congress to represent American citizens, were locked out of the 

| committee while the law was being drafted and lobbyists for the manu- 
| facturing interests were being received and invited to tell how much 
of a raise they would like to have. 
Agencies which had been created during the preceding Democratic 
administration—the Federal Trade Commission, to investigate and 
curb business combinations and practices which threatened the interests 
of the public, and the Tariff Commission which had been created for 
the purpose of dealing with tariff rates on a scientific basis, to in- 
| 
| 





vestigate and determine just how much protection an industry really 
needed in order to protect its employees—both these agencies were 
rendered helpless and of no effect by appointment of commissioners 
who were entirely in sympathy with, or the too?s of, the very interests 
they were to investigate and curb. 


The Federal Farm Loan Board was packed with Wall Street f#- 


| nanciers, transferred from the War Finance Corporation. 

This activity of the Republican administration on behalf of wealth, 
corporations, and manufacturers was accompanied by utter disregard 

| of the needs and burdens, the economic situation of any other class of 

' the country’s citizens. 
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The Federal Reserve Board adopted the cruel policy of drastic de- | While the East enjoys networks of paved highways, the best of school 
flation of farm credits. Orders were issued to all member banks for | systems, without even feeling the taxation to pay for them, let the West 
the instant contraction of credits and loans to farmers and stockmen struggle and skimp to build roads and schools. They are just “ Sons 
Instead of a gradual contraction such as was practiced with other lines | of wild jackasses" and probably wouldn't appreciate roads and schools! 
of business, country banks were called on to take up immediately all And along with the power and arrogance of special privilege came 
paper of farmers and stock raisers deposited with regional reserve | its always faithtul attendant—official corruption. No period in the 
banks as security for loans advanced to the country banks. The result | countrys history ever witnessed so much. Gone was the high moral 
of this stringent withdrawal of credit and financing facilities was the | tone which characterized the conduct of the Government during the 
sudden decline of farm values and farm products. For the United | preceding eight years of Democratic administration. The business of 
States the shrinkage in crop values from 1919 to 1926 was from | the Government became a field for exploitation. Ne possible avenue 
$14,750,000,000 to $8,400,000,000. In Missouri the shrinkage was over | of graft was overlooked 
50 per cent. The Veterans’ Bureau, set up to care for disabled seldiers, was sys- 

Along with their crop and farm values the farmers of the West saw | tematically robbed, sick and insane soldiers became the victims of the 
the value of their dollar shrink; that is, it would not buy as much as very Government official appointed their official guardian 
formerly because the price of everything they had to buy was boosted | The Department of Justice was used to protect malefactors, rather 
by the new tariff law than prosecufe them. The property of aliens deposited in trust with 


One illustration of the workings of the tariff is interesting. The iron | our Government was despoiled. The Navy's oil reserves bartered away 
and steel industries petitioned President Coolidge for a 50 per cent | for a bribe by a Cabinet officer whom the Supreme Court of the United 
increase in the duty on pig iron. Imports of pig iron amounted to only States termed a faithless public servant. Juries tampered with, justice 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent of our home consumption. Nevertheless the | Obstructed, a vast fund created by heads of great corporations for the 
President granted the increase and the price of pig iron, and of all | Purpose of paying the Cabinet officer's bribe, what was left of the fund 
articles in which it was used, was immediately raised 50 per cent. | going into the Republican campaign fund A logical conclusion! 

The Middle West was further discriminated against in the matter of | TBus bave we of the present day been given an opportunity to see 
internal waterways. After operation of the Panama Canal was begun | the workings of the Democratic and Republican theories of government 
it was found that the lower freight rates by water through the canal | ®@PpPlied side by side—eight years of Denrocratic control, 10 years of 
gave an advantage to the eastern coast, the industrial section of the | Republican. Democrats can contrast them with pleasure and pride. 
country. Goods could be shipped by water from the Atlantic to the Kight years under Cleveland and eight years under Wilson are the 
Pacific Coast States much cheaper than by rail from the shippers and total of Democratic opportunity for administration of the Government 
producers of the Mississippi Valley and Middle West. The Panama | ‘!2ce the Civil War. Has the party been able to render no more service 
Canal had been dug and equipped with billions of dollars of the Gov- | ‘han that? 
ernment’s money received from all the people of all the States. But The next chapter ig an absorbing account of democracy functioning 

as a minority. 


when the Middle West asked for appropriations to make the Missouri 
CHAPTER VI 


Mississippi waterways system navigable to the Gulf, the Republican ad- 
ministration objected that would be using the Government funds to Democracy’s service as a minority 
benefit a limited section of the country. Time after time these appro- “Let the majority rule” is popularly supposed to be an axiom of 


priations were delayed while the New England and Eastern States con- 
tinued to enjoy the advantage given them by the canal. 


the democratic system of government. 

The phrase is, in fact, a recognition of a fundamental principle 

When the appropriations were finally passed after years of delay, the | of force—that the majority can control. That is, being numerically 
Congressmen and Senators from the Middle West, who were leading | superior, it has the power to do so As a matter of fact, the demo 
the fight for them, were forced to consent to have an amendment at- | cratic principles of government are based on the idea of necessity for 
tached providing that .he Federal Government should expend over $11,- | protection of the rights of minorities, so that all may have equal 
000,000 to buy the Cape Cod Canal in New England, which had been | rights. And to that end the third branch of the powers of the Gov 
built by eastern financiers and had proved very unprofitable. Only by | ernment was constituted—the judicial, for a check on the powers of 
consenting to having this burden loaded on the Government were they | the executive and legislative branches. 


allowed to get the waterways appropriation through. The executive and legislative branches, being elected by the ma 
Another thought for the Mississippi Valley—it seems dreadful to con- | 

template, but the Springfield (Mass.) Republican openly declared that | their acts, whether of the legislative branch, the Congress, or of the 

had the Mississippi Valley floods and attendant suffering occurred in | executive, the officials of the Government, is subject to review by the 

the New England States, President Coolidge would not have waited a | courts, who thus have an opportumty to determine whether laws 

day to call Congress in extra session to provide against the frightful | 

loss and suffering attendant on these floods. The homeless and desti- 

tute over large parts of a number of States, ruined by the overflowing 

of streams under control of the Federal Government, were left de- | 

pendent upon public charity contributed through the Red Cross and on | 

contributions from outside our shores. Little Cuba appropriated $50,000 

from her national treasury, but their own Government could do nothing | done. Frequently, in practice, this becomes a question of protecting 


jority, may be presumed to express its will by their acts But each of 


passed by Congress or action taken by Government officials are in 
accordance with the democratic principles upon which the Government 
was founded. To the courts, therefore, is left the final word as to 
whether a legislative act shall become law or an official action be 
allowed to stand. 

The primary purpose of courts, their very origin, is to see justice 


because a New England President refused to act, but went comfortably | and asserting the rights of a weaker party—a minority. 
to his summer home for rest and vacation. Thus the very structure of our Government provides a powerful 
The results of all this application of favoritism by the Government | limitation on majority rule. 
to a privileged class and a favored section was the vast increase of | Our system of government by representation, furthermore, provides 
eastern corporate wealth and business, the declaration of huge dividends, a definite plan for expression and exercise of minority opinion in the 
while in the West and in all agricultural districts the people were suf- | administration of the affairs of the country Senators and Congress 
fering loss and poverty. Banks were closing, businesses falling, farms | men, the representatives of the people, who constitute the legislative 
were abandoned, bankruptcy courts crowded. branch, are not elected by the total vote of the whole country as is 
A very sinister effect of the concentration of wealth, the centraliza- | the executive branch. Many of them are elected by States and dis- 
tion of business, and of buying power is now beginning to be felt by the | tricts where the party which is in a minority in the Nation as a 
small independent business owner who held that the Republican theory | whole has a majority in the State or district, and are, therefore, 
of prosperity by special dispensation to a privileged class would cause | representative of the minority of the opinion of the country. 
Some prosperity to trickle down to him. He Is finding himself crowded This is the exact result which was contemplated by the founders of 
out of business by the chain stores, the chain dry goods store, the chain | our Government and was planned by them for a very definite reason 
groceries, and chain druggists. Will the people of America realize too | In an earlier chapter was described how the founders had so lately 
late that there is a very real relation between the Democratic principle | escaped from tyrannical rule that they fully understood the natural 
of special privileges to none and the right to live their own daily lives | tendency in the breast of mankind to exercise the power to oppress 
and conduct their business affairs in the manner of their own choosing? | others and how they strove to devise a system of government under 
The rules which determine their standard of living, the education which the people would be as safeguarded as possible against 
they are able to give to their children, the amount of money they can lay oppression by the Government itself. 
up for old age, are economic rules. The rule which is applied when They considered that a government under which no voice could be 
the Republican Party is in power is: Enrich the manufacturer at the ex- | raised in protest against the policies and acts of the party in power 
pense of the rest of the people. Give him the special privilege of pro- | would very speedily develop into a tyranny as absolute as any mon 
tecting him from competition while he charges the consumer as much | archy. They therefore set up courts to protect the rights of the 
profit as he wishes. Pile up wealth in the Republican strongholds of | minority and planned the system of representation so that the voice 
the eastern industrial States. Concentrate power and money, con- | of the minority could always be heard. The function of the minority 
solidate and merge and buy up all lines of business. Freeze out the | thus becomes one of the most important in our system of government 
independent. Gather wealth and influence and power into the hands One of the functions of the minority is to stand watch and sound 
of the few. Those few will be all the friends the Republican Party | alarm. The very presence of an alert and watchful minority is an 
will need. effective restraint on the majority. Frequently in the history of the 
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country an ably led and forceful minority has been able to modify | 
legislation so as to make it more nearly in accordance with the general 
needs of the country as a whole, than if it were expressive of the 
| 
| 


of the Republican campaign deficit was secretly paid out of the same 
fund that was raised for the purpose of corrupting Fall. 

Daugherty headed the Department of Justice. Special Government 
prosecutors, entirely separate from his department, had te be appointed 
| to represent the Government in the oil frauds. Daugherty used the 
is not always understood. Complaints sometimes come from the par- | department in every possible way to obstruct justice. He used it to 
tisan majority press protesting against the efforts of the minority | attempt to persecute the Democratic Senators, WHEELER and WALSH. 
that since they were not entrusted by the majority of the people with | They were not intimidated, They pursued their investigations until 


unbridled desire of the majority. 
This important part of the minority in the functioning of government 


the conduct of government they should keep silent. This attitude | Daugherty stood revealed as the confederate of Alien Property Custo- 
betrays ignorance of the true significance of the representative system | dian Miller in a vast scheme to rob the property of aliens entrusted to 
and of the fundamental structure of our Government. 


our Government, 
Whenever, therefore, the Democratic Party has not been in control Miller was convicted of accepting bribes to transfer the property 


of the administration of the Government it has not resigned itself | unlawfully. Bonds which were part of the bribe money were traced to 
and the country to the domination of privilege as represented by the | Deugherty’s bank. He admitted having destroyed records which would 
Republican Party. It has accepted the r6le of the minority and has | have shown whether or not they went into his personal account. 
striven to insist on the application of Democratic principles to the Forbes, the head of the Veterans’ Bureau, was disclosed as systemati- 
conduct of government so far as possible cally robbing the property of the bureau. He was sent to the peniten- 

Through its representation in Congress, through a loyal Democratic tiary. A confederate committed suicide. 
press, through leaders and worké rs, by bringing the light of publicity to Fenning, appointed by President Coolidge as Commissioner of the 
bear upon proposals and acts of the party in power, by keeping the District of Columbia, was discovered to have collected fees totalling over 
public informed, by pointing out proposed raids on the taxpayers or the | $100,000 for acting as guardian for unfortunate ex-service men who 
property of the Government, by calling attention to abuses of office and | were in a Washington hospital for the insane. President Coolidge ig- 
of power, a militant Democratic minority has never ceased to fight for | nored demands for his resignation. The Democratic minority forced his 
the rights of people | resignation. 

The Democratic Party has always had the advantage of brilliant The country would have known of none of these abuses except for the 
representation in Congress. The Republican Party has elected brilliant | service of the Democratic minority. 
und able men to Congress. But a man who is representing a cold, | Except for the adroit strategy of Senator Reed in forcing through, in 
the face of the Republican majority, his resolution authorizing an inves- 
| tigation of the Illinois and Pennsylvania scandals, except for his con- 
Whether or not because of superior attainments, whether or not be- | spicuous service in relentlessly pursuing and bringing out the truth, 
cause the Democratic leaders have been fighting for principles and | the country would never have known of this brazen use of millions to 
people, whether or not because of the unselfishness of their cause, the | overwhelm the electorate and control—what? Two $10,000 offices! 
purity of their motives, the Democratle minority in Congress has often | No Republican assisted in these investigations. Some Republican Sen- 
been able to drive the majority leaders to cover and reduce them to | ators did everything they could to block them. Secretary Mellon said 


humiliating silence. | the money was used as sacredly as if it had been contributed to a 
Frequently by the brilliancy and adroitness of their attacks the | church. 


Democratic minority has been able to maneuver the Republicans into a 
position where they dared offer no open resistance. 


selfish business interest is always at a disadvantage before an adversary | 
fighting for principle 


It was in reality used on behalf of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association. The secertary of that organization calmly testified to vast 
contributions and asserted they knew what they were doing—they 
always got their money back many times ever. That was why they 


Our own times have furnished the most interesting and striking in- 
stances of the service to the country of the Democratic party function- | 
ing as a minority. No Democrat who has watched these events would were willing to pay so much for a $10,000 office. 
exchange for the mere satisfaction of being with the majority the glory Solely due to the efforts of the Democratic minority they didn't get 
and the righteousness of being one of the militant minority which in the | the office. Neither Smith, of Illinois, nor Vare, of Pennsylvania, were 
face of heavy obstacles rendered such brilliant and patriotic services to | admitted to the Senate. Although the Republicans had a majority, 


the country. they dared not admit them. So much for the power of a militant 
It may have seemed to a shocked Nation that the expasures of cor- minority ! 


ruption and abuses in the administration of the Government under the | To-day we are witnessing another great service on the part of the 
Republican Party in the last decade followed one after the other with 


minority. Congress assembled a year ago, ostensibly to consider what 

amazing rapidity, when in truth each disclosure came only after months | could be done to improve the economic situation in the agricultural 
of patient searching after the facts and persistent assaults on the | sections, the West and Middle West. It was proposed to draft a tariff 
part of the Democratic minority against the determined efforts of the law for the protection of agricultural products. 
Republican majority in Congress and of the Republican administra- The Republicans have an overwhelming majority in the House, a safe 
tion to prevent exposure. majority in the Senate. They organized both Houses, appointed a 

If it had not been for the months of hard and patient labor on the | Ways and Means Committee, which locked out the Democratic members 
part of the Democratic Senator WaLsH of Montana, aided by other of the committee, and set to work. 
Democratic Senators and supported by the liberal press of the country, | The committee reported out a tariff bill. There were a few increases 
the raiding of the oil reserves of the Navy would never have been dis- | on agricultural products. On the products of eastern manufacturers 
overed until too late to prevent the theft. there were numerous and heavy increases—more cost added to what 

Even after the discovery of the illegal leasing of the reserves and | the farmer must buy, a substantial boost to the cost of living of all 
disclosure of the fact that the oil was already being taken out in vast the people of the West and Middle West. This, in the face of the fact 
quantities, the frantic efforts on the part of the Republicans to conceal | that tariffs and prices to consumers were already higher than ever 
the shameful truth concerning the bribery of a grafting cabinet officer | before. 


by the heads of great oil corporations would have been successful except The Republican House promptly passed the bill. There was no word 
for Senator Warsn’s brilliant and masterful conduct of the investiga- | o¢ disapproval from the White House. 
tion finally authorized by the Senate under weeks and months of in- The bill went over to the Senate. The Democrats could have washed 
sistence by the Democrats. Due to his efforts, the facts gradually came | their hands clean of the whole affair simply by having nothing to do 
to light in spite of the stubborn silence, the resistance of Republican | with it. ‘They could then have gone to the country in the congressional 
officials, their refusal to allow the investigating committee to inspect | ejections and overturned the administration by showing what had been 
public records permitted. 
| They chose a more patriotic course. They invited the Republican 
| Members from the hard-hit Western States to join them in rewriting 
dence in Fall, Daugherty, and Denby. But one by one they were ex- | the bill. This they are doing, removing the increases on manufactured 
posed. An aroused public demanded their resignations. The President | commodities. So far no word from the White House, except a com- 
was forced to accept them. The Supreme Court cancelled the oil leases, | plaint the Senate is taking too much time on the tariff bill. This came 
saying the “ transaction was consummated by conspiracy, corruption, | when the Senate got down to the aluminum schedule—Secretary Mellon's 
and “fraud,” and describing Secretary Fall as a “ faithless public | monopoly ! 
servant.” Denby was forced to admit either that he was a party to the | When the western Republican Members joined the Democrats for this 
scheme to rob the Navy or that he signed the leases without knowing | service it was openly asserted the administration would take a hand 
what he was doing, He chose the latter course and resigned. in defeating them and electing men who would uphoid the President. 
The leases were cancelled by the courts, the reserves restored to the | The Democrats were denounced for doing anything at all. A strong 
Navy, one oil magnate required to pay the Government for all the oil | administration paper in Kansas City rebuked them with the reminder 
he had removed. that the country badn’t intrusted them with the administration of the 
None of these things would have been accomplished except through Government. 
the brilliant and exceptional service of the Democratic minority. | They persisted in their duty. The whole western country, press 
And after it was all over, the chairman of the Republican National | included, is supporting them. Now the same paper says the bill they 
Committee shamefacedly admitted, under compulsion, that a large part | are writing is what the President wants. 


Republican leaders, the administration press, prominent Republican 
citizens rushed to the rescue. The President himself expressed confi- 
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Perhaps so, 
the President. If 
minority to thank for it. 

And the country has the Democratic minority to thank for preventing 
the biggest of all—millions from the consumer's pocket- 


gets to it is what he wants, he has a Democratic 


another steal 
book. 


CHAPTER Vil 


Party regularity a basic principle of government 

The principle of party regularity means simply that those citizens 
who believe in the rules and policies for the conduct of the government 
as advocated by a party should support those candidates for office who 
by their open declarations and by their public records maintain and 
apply those rules and policies, and should continue to support and en- 
courage those officials after election, to the end that the party's prin- 
ciples may be put into effect in administering the affairs of the country ; 
further, that the party’s adherents should oppose all candidates and 
officials who oppose the application of the party's principles 

Following the above rule, therefore, the measure to be applied to a 
candidate or official is the faithfulness with which he adheres to his 
party's principles and the ability with which he carries them out—not 
his personality nor his personal beliefs and opinions on questions not 
connected with principles of government. 

This principle of party regularity is a basic principle of our Govern- 
ment because that Government is founded on the will of the people and 
in no other way can there be an intelligent application of the will of 
the people to the conduct of government, no well defined policy nor well 
ordered administration. 

Disregard of the principle by voters has resulted in grave injury to 
Democracy. The present confusion in our National Government, the 
inability of Congress to function, the increasing impotence of the ad- 
ministration to cope with the problems of the country are all directly 
due to violation of the basic principle of party regularity. 

Why? 

Because the National Government from President and Congress down 
filled with officials who are not in accord on questions involving 
the fundamental principles of Government with the voters who elected 
them. The fault lies with voters who did not look deeply into the 
fundamental political convictions of candidates, but voted for them on 
false of social, religious, and moral questions which are not 
solved by the National Government, but by the far more intangible 
processes of the manners and customs of communities and their people. 

The fault lies partly, of course, with the candidates and campaign 
leaders who raised the false issues, took advantage of prejudices anc 
passions in order to be elected. The important thing, however, is the 
result—lack of clean-cut Government policy, lack of definite, solid sup- | 
port for any legislative program, disappointment of the people at failure 
of the administration to reflect their will, confusion, and chaos. 

Particularly has the Democratic Party been hampered by disregard 
of the principle of party regularity. In the last 10 years when the 
clearly defined issue between the parties was the continuation of special 
privilege to eastern manufacturers at the expense of all the rest of the 
country, an issue sharply aggravated by the scandals and corruption 
attending on special privilege, thousands of Democrats ignored the 
issues and voted their opinions on religious and prohibition questions, 
neither of which could possibly be determined by that particular elec- 
tion. 

This was exactly what the Republican campaign leaders wanted them | 
to do. It is a well known fact that in 1924 many delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention were directed by Klan leaders in a 
nearby building, who were Republicans. And when the campaign was 
over millions of patriotic Americans were sore at heart from the stir- 
ring of religious prejudices, prohibition enforcement remained in the | 
hands of a former whiskey distiller, and special privilege was still in 
contro] of the Government. 

The campaign of 1928 and the year and a half following have fur- 
nished the most vivid example of the results of violation of the prin- 
ciple of party regularity. The issue in that campaign was continuation 
under Republican rule of the discrimination practiced by that party in 
favor of the eastern industrial section of the country as against a return 
of equal opportunity to all as proposed by the Democratic Party. 

Suppose two opposing armies drawn up in battle array. Suppose the 
soldiers in one army say among themselves, “Our enenries have a 
general whom we like better than ours. Let us fight under him to-day. 
After the battle we can return again to our own people.” 

After the battle, alas, they would find they had helped to put in power 
not only the general whom they liked but his followers and all they 
stood for. 

In 1928 the Democratic general was a plain, unimpressive little man 
with remarkably honest eyes and an amazing record of accomplishment 
in the application of democracy to government, an unheard-of capacity 
for translating the principles of democracy into the everyday lives of 
people, an unimpeachable character, a direct manner of speech, and a 
habit of putting campaign promises into effect. Here was a candidate 
who not only proclaimed his advocacy of democratic principles but had 
devoted all of his mature lifetime to applying them to government. 
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did not like the church to which he belonged. 
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deserting to the enemy, but the Republican candidate prevailed by 
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No one knows what will happen to the bill when it | Measured by the rule of party regularity there was no reason why he 
should not have received the vote of every Democrat. 


agree 
Some 


Some Denrocrats did not like his pronunciation. Some did not 


rith him as to the best means of securing a temperate nation 


the 
declares 


eighteenth 
shall 


Constitution 
which 


the 
section 


of 
the 


Their reverence for part 
imendment—did not extend to 


one 
there 


be no religious test for qualification to hold office. 


And so they went over for a day and supported the general who was 


leading the army of the enemy, in whose train marched the hosts of 


special privilege to whom he owed bis selection as head of their forces 
and who were financing his campaign. 


words of in 
The West 
opportunity 


This leader of the forces opposing democracy spoke fai 
Poverty was to be abolished if his cause prevailed 
ind the agricultural sections were to be given equality of 
The fine liberal views of the 
candidate brought him many more votes than had ever been polled by 
President, with thousands of 


record, honest words, and Denrocrati 
a 
Democrats 
the 


Democratic candidate for even 


combined vote of Democrats of the agricultural South and West 
Republicans of the industrial North and East 

And after he was elected both the agricultural South and West 
the industrial North and East claimed their reward. Both could 
have it because what each wanted would undo what the other desired 
So the general issued a proclamation that each should be given as much 
as possible of what was asked—and retired to his tent. 

This is the real explanation of President Hoover's refusal to take his 


place in leadership of Congress in putting through a legislative program 


and 
not 


to mreet the necessities of the country He recommended a tariff for 
the aid of agriculture and a raise in rates for any industries which 
might need it. But when the House prepared and passed a tariff bill 


with the highest duties on manufacturers ever imposed on the American 
consumer, duties so high on all he must buy that the farmer would be 
much more injured than helped, Mr. Hoover uttered not word of 
objection. Eastern Republican leaders claimed he was for the bill 
Western Republican leaders claimed he was against the bill 

When the Democratic minority in the Senate joined with Western 
Republicans to rewrite the bill in the interest of agriculture and the 
consumer, Mr. Hoover still kept silent. The same argument arose as to 
whether he approved or condemned. No one knows 

For Mr. Hoover is in the embarrassing position of owing his election 
to two elements whose interests are opposite, both o: which are neces 
sary to his continuation in office and with one of which he can not be in 
accord. The net result is that the country has elected a Presiden! 
not function, is afraid to—the logical 
the rule of party regularity. 

Mr. GruNnpy, of the President's party, has not hesitated to function 
however, and since his appointmrent to the Senate has furnished the 


a 


who 


or outcome of violation of 


|} necessary leadership developed of long experience in lobbying through 


Congress whatever the special-privilege interest wants. Due to his 
efforts the work of the Democratic minority has been undone, high rates 
have been restored, and the industrial East likely to get the 
larger share of the reward. 

Whatever the outcome of the expensive, long-drawn-out tariff session 


the country has been given a fair example of the results of violation 


seems 


of the rule of party regularity. Candidates who have the courage to 
state their convictions and put them into effect after election, an 
intelligent electorate of voters who decide their preferences on the 


serious questions of government involved are essential if our Govern 
ment is to function. 

The foregoing articles on Democracy Applied to Government were 
prepared and distributed for the purpose of arming and informing 
those patriotic citizens who wislr to see the principles on which our 
Government was founded, preserved, and applied. The truth which 
they impart is that the Democratic Party has ever been the defender 
of those principles; that those who follow its banner, under leaders 
perfect or imperfect, are contributing patriotically to the of 
justice and equality ; that no superiority attaches merely to a majority ; 
that it is an honor and a privilege to belong to the Democratic Party 
in success or defeat. 

The Democratic Party is a cause worthy of strong leadership and 
loyal supporters. The duty of its followers of this day is to be such 
supporters, develop and follow such leaders, keep alive its glorious 
achievements and its true teachings against the day when the peopl 
turn from materialism of the Republican doctrine and take 
interest once more in rights of people, the administration of govern 
ment for all alike. 


SALE OF JACKSON BARRACKS RESERVATION, LA 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, out of order I ask unani 


mous consent to call up Calendar 1072, the bill (H. R. 6871) an 
thorizing the sale of Jackson Barracks Militiry Reservation to 
the State of Louisiana for National Guard purposes. It 
passed the House and is reported without amendment by the 
Military Affairs Committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


cause 


active 


! 
atal 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, that bill was reported with about 
a dozen other bills from the Committee on Military Affairs. It 
scarcely seems fair to take up one without the others. I think 
the bill had better come up in its order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to know whether anybody ob- 
jects to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has been made to its 
present consideration. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why should it not be passed at this 
time? 

Mr. REED. I tried yesterday to get those bills, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, con- 
sidered and passed. My request was objected to and it was 
stated that they ought to lie over and be placed on the calendar. 
It is not fair to take up one now to the prejudice of the others. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall not object to the other bills, but 
I would like to have mine passed. 

Mr. REED. I grant that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania 

Mr. REED. I believe in the Senator’s bill. I reported it 
favorably and I shall do all I can to get it passed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me state why I would like to have it 
passed to-day. The legislature is in session and it must make 
provision for the funds. There are three weeks left in which to 
provide for this purchase before the legislature adjourns. If 
we delay the legislature will have adjourned. We have a ses- 
sion of the legislature only once in two years. That is the reason 
why I am anxious to have it passed. I begged the Senator to 
report it. 

Mr. REED. I was glad to do it. We are going to have a 
call of the calendar on Tuesday. If we are going to take up 
all the bills which individual Senators desire to have consid- 
ered, there will not be any calendar on Tuesday, because a 
majority of the Senate will not want it. I appeal to the Senator 
that it is not fair to take up a single bill in this way. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If there is any objection to it, that is 
quite different 


Mr. REED. Unless the Senate will agree to take up all of 


them now, I shall have to object. 

Mr. McNARY. That can not be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
objec ts, 


CORPORATIONS OPERATING COTTONSEED-OIL MILLS 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred Senate Resolution 292, submitted by Mr. HEFLIN on 
June 12, 1930, to authorize the printing of the hearings held 
hefore the Federal Trade Commission relative to the charge 
that certain corporations operating cottonseed-oil mills are 
violating the antitrust laws with respect to prices for cottonseed 
ond acquiring the ownership or control of cotton gins as a docu- 
ment for the use of the Senate, reported it with an amendment 
n the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate may 
consider the resolution and that the proposed substitute be 
adopted. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceed to consider the 
resolution. 

rhe amendment was to strike out all after the word “Re- 
solved” and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed to transmit 
from time to time to the Senate, or expeditiously file with the Secretary 
of the Senate, during the recess of Congress, a transcript of the hearings 
held before said commission, and exhibits filed in connection therewith, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 136 and Senate Resolution 147, Seventy- 
first Congress, directing an investigation of the charges that certain cor- 
porations operating cottonseed-oil mills are violating the antitrust laws 
with respect to prices for cottonseed and acquiring the ownership or 
control of cotton gins. The transcript of the hearings and exhibits so 
transmitted shall be printed, with accompanying illustrations, as a Sen- 
ate document, except that as to copyrighted books, bulky volumes, and 
other lengthy exhibits only such descriptions thereof and pertinent ex- 
tracts therefrom shall be printed as the Federal Trade Commission may 
indicate and transmit with such exhibits for that purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


POEM BY HORACE G. CARLISLE 


Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
bave printed in the Recorp a poem by Horace C. Carlisle en- 
titled “ The Common People Are the Ones.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

rhe poem is as follows: 
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THE COMMON PEOPLE ARE THE ONES 


Back when America was young, 
Who were the sturdy pioneers, 
“Unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” 
That westward pushed our wild frontiers, 
And planted there their love of home— 
Protected by their trusted guns, 
Brought with them from across the foam? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who plant and cultivate our crops, 

With which our boasted barns are filled? 
Who work our roads and mines and shops, 
That trade and travel be not stilled? 

Who pile up profits, year by year, 
For master misers, by the tons— 
Compelled to-——through a sense of fear? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who cut the lumber, make the brick, 
And blast the stone with which we build? 
When shells are flying fast and thick, 
Whose patriotic sons are killed? 
Who dig our graves and plant above 
Our sleeping dusts the silent stones? 
Who carve our epitaphs in love? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who guard the safety of our homes 
Against marauders, day and night? 
Who, when a conflagration comes, 
Fight back its fires with all their might? 
Who love to lend a helping hand 
To those lost souls whom fortune shuns, 
And leaves to starve in sinking sand? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who do the routine work to-day 
In this, the best of governments? 
Who man our fighting crafts, and stay 
Prepared for national defense? 
Who “teach the young idea to shoot "— 
With better weapons far than guns— 
And lift mankind above the brute? 
The common people are the ones, 


Who do the drudgery of life, 
The tasks nobody wants to do? 
Who in the struggle and the strife 
"Twixt men and money still ring true? 
Who, ‘twixt fanatic wets and drys, 
Now far apart as distant suns, 
Must find a temperate compromise? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who, in the thick of traffic, drive 
Our trucks and taxicabs and cars? 
Who steer our busses that arrive 
On schedules faithful as the stars? 
Who run our street cars and our trains 
In safety on their daily runs? 
Who operate our airplanes? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who now in unemployment’s ranks 
Are crowded to the last dark ditch, 
While—idle—in protected banks 
Lie hoarded millions of the rich? 
Who walk our streets and beg for jobs, 
Distressed by debts and dogged by duns? 
Who hopelessly hold back their sobs? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who cast the ballots that secured 
Those at the Capitol their seats, 
By whom the country was assured 
Of “better times when Congress meets "? 
Who are denied the chance to earn 
Their daily bread—poor, lost undones— 
With none to whom their hopes can turn? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who's got to save our millionaires 
From self-destruction through their greed? 
Who's got to make them hear the prayers _ 
Ard hunger cries of those in need? 
Who's got to take a firmer stand 
Against profanity, which stuns 
Refinement and pollutes the land? 
The common people are the ones. 
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If Congress can not do the job 
Can't tie the hands of graft and greed 
That in the name of business rob 
And drive the hands of toil to need, 
Who will arrest stagnation’s wave 
Which now in madness overruns 
The homeland of the free and brave? 
The common people are the ones. 















Who in the power of their might 
Will rise and wage a winning war 
For freedom, liberty, and right 
The kind our fathers battled for— 
Against the kings of graft and greed, 
Whose money into billions runs, 
While hearts of jobless millions bieed? 
The common people are the ones, 


Before they'll let their children starve, 
Who will ignore the claims of greed 

And with the sword of justice carve 
Their way to what their children need? 


Who—if compelled to-—will rebel 
Against oppression’s deadly guns, 
To save their own from hunger’s hell? 
The common people are the ones. 


And yet, who hold in high esteem 
Those philanthropic millionaires 
That fulfill need’s consoling dream 
By answering its earnest prayers? 
Who praise the Country’s business kings, 
Tho shrewd as Germans—bold as Huns 
Who help mankind to higher things? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who were the grandsires, or the sires, 
Of many of our millionaires 
That now manipulate the wires 
Of unemployment, unawares? 
Who have the right to look for ald 
To these great million-dollar sons, 
Whose fortunes Labor’s hands have made? 
The common people are the ones. 


Who, if it's done, has got to bring 
Religion back into its own, 
And prove that money can’t be king 
So long as God sits on His throne? 
Who's got to burst the prison bars 
Where wealth lies hoarded by the tons? 
Who's got to save the Stripes and Stars? 
The common peopie are the ones. 


Who spurn deception’s empty show. 
That guarantees a tragic end? 
Who know they do not need to know 
The things they can not comprehend? 
Who take the Bible as it is, 
Believing they're the Father's sons, 
Because it tells them they are His? 
The common people are the ones. 


Whose prayers rise heavenward in deed 
For blessings on those money kings? 
Who give the toilers in their need 
The joys that just employment brings? 
Who want the Nation's millionaires 
To share with them in Ged's “ well don 
Who prove it by their pleas and prayers? 
The common people are the ones. 


Whose acts accord with what they teach 
The nearest in life’s fitful school? 

Who practice nearest what they preach, 
According to the golden rule? 

Who live the closest to the God 
Of countless systems, with their suns? 

Who suffer most His chastening rod? 
The common people are the ones. 





















Who when all humankind shall stand 
Before the Judge of all the earth 

Will enter heaven's promised land, 
Where character determines worth? 

In answer to their humble prayers, 


Who will be heaven's millionaires? 
The common people are the ones, 


Applauded there with God's “ well dones,” 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate carry 
out the unanimous-consent agreement previously entered into 
and take a recess until Monday noon. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
17 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, June 23, 1980, at 12 o'clock meridian 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 20 (legisla- 
tive day of June 18), 1930 





























































UNrrep Srares District JupGE 
John P. Nields, of Delaware, to be United States district 
judge, district of Delaware, to succeed Hugh M. Morris, resigned, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Frederick G. Davies, of Churleston, S C.. to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 16, with head- 
quarters at Charleston, S. C., in place of S. M. Parker, whose 
term of office expired. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
AIR CORPS 
To be second lieutenant with rank from June 18, 1930 
Second Lieut. Elvin Freestone Maughan, Air Corps Reserve. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be liettenant colonels 
Maj. Edward Goff Elliott, Cavalry, from June 16, 1980 
Maj. Henry Welles Baird, Cavalry, from June 16, 1930. 
To be majors 
Capt. Alva Franklin Englehart, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
June 16, 1980. 
Capt. Evan Clouser Seaman, Coast Artillery Corps, from June 
16, 1930. 
To be captains 


First Lieut. Benjamin Harrison Graban, Cavalry, from June 
16, 1930. 
First Lieut. Arthur Ross Nichols, Infantry, from June 16, 1920, 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. George Aidridge Whatley, Air Corps, from June 
16, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Frank Riley Coyd, Infantry, from June 16, 
1930. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. Harold Wade Kinderman, Medical Corps, from June 14, 
1930. 
Capt. Rebert Malcolm, Medical Corps, from June 14, 1930. 
To be captain 
First Lieut. Charles Tindal Young, Medical Corps, from June 
17, 1930. 
POSTM ASTERS 
ALABAMA 


John C. Youngstrom to be postmaster at Girard, Ala., in place 


CALIFORNIA 


Lucy B. Hopkins to be postmaster at Calistoga, Calif., in place 
of L. B. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 
1930. 

Mary C. Rathyen to be postmaster at Encinitas, Calif., in place 
of Warner Rathyen, deceased. 

COLORADO 


Alice M. Payne to be postmaster at Hudson, Colo., in place of 








A. M. Payne. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1930. 
IDAHO 


Lillie R. Culbertson to be postmaster at Burke, Idaho, in place 
of E. C. Dodson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 1930. 


INDIANA 


Jacob W. Mintzer to be postmaster at Ashley, Ind., in place 
of J. W. Mintzer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1930. 

IOWA 


Leeta Knapp to be postmaster at Aurora, Lowa, in place of 
M. W. Knapp, deceased. 

Russell I. Polly to be postmaster at Whiting, lowa., in place 
of C. P. Worrell. Incum)ent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 
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LOUISIANA 


Otis Waguespack to be postmaster at Vacherie, La., in place 
of Otis Waguespack. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 


George M. Tannehill to be postmaster at Urania, La., in place 
of G. M. Tannehill. Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 
1930. 

Irma L. Batey to be postmaster at Wisner, La., in place of 
N. R. Funderburk, removed. 

MICHIGAN 


Thomas N. Graham to be postmaster at Peck, Mich., in place 
of Maud Gibson, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Charles S. Hawker to be postmaster at Buffalo, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Stark, deceased. 


MISSOURI 

Lewis B. McKean to be postmaster at Blairstown, Mo., in 
place of N. B. Gallihugh, resigned. 

Aaron D. Peterson to be postmaster at Browning, Mo., in place 
of A. D. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1920. 

Fred F. Hall to be postmaster at Hallsville, Mo., in place of 


L. R. Quick. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 


Charles E. Rearick to be postmaster at Garden City, Mo., in 
place of Florence Gilkeson, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 


Fannie H. Clayton to be postmaster at Seaside Park, N. J., 
in place of F. H. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

NEW MEXICO 

Jessie M. Paschich to be postmaster at Columbus, N. Mex., in 
place of L. L. Burkhead. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1928. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

James E. Green to be postmaster at Mount Gilead, N. C., in 
place of J. E. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1930 


Jobn D. Massey to be postmaster at Selma, N. C., in place of 


J.D. Massey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1930. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ruth C. Borman to be postmaster at Alamo, N. Dak., in place 
of R. C. Borman, Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1930. 


OHTO 


Lewis C. Crawford to be postmaster at Shreve, Ohio., in place 
of R. H. Critchfield. Incumbent’s commission expired June 1, 
130 


Clarence M. Jennings to be postmaster at Sterling, Ohio, in 


place of F. V. Boone, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry W. Thatcher to be postmaster at Bethlehem, Pa., in 


place of H. W. Thatcher. 
cember 21, 1929. 
Robert J. Courtney to be postmaster at Gouldsboro, Pa., in 
place of E. J. Dowling, resigned. 
Charles H. Stormfeltz to be postmaster at Lancaster, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Stormfeltz. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
3, 1980. 
Ilenry N. Hoff to be postmaster at Mount Wolf, Pa., in place 
of H. N. Hoff. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1980. 
Wilbur C. Taylor to be postmaster at Port Royal, Pa., in place 
of W. C. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1930. 
William M. Smith to be postmaster at Springboro, Pa., in 


place of K. C. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1980. 


Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Melvin P. Juel to be postmaster at Canton, S. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Isakson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

TEN NESSEE 

Robert D. Lindsay to be postmaster at Coal Creek, Tenn., in 
place of R. D. Lindsay. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1930, 

Carrie 8S. Waters to be postmaster at Goodlettsville, Tenn., in 
place of J. B. McCasland, removed. 


VERMONT 
Clarence E. Badger to be postmaster at Hyde Park, Vt., in 
place of E. G. Page, deceased. 
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VIRGINIA 


Clementine M. Wright to be postmaster at Sharps, Va., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 2, 


WISCONSIN 


Cornelia F. Whitcomb to be postmaster at Bloomington, Wis. 
in place of A. C. Bishop, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 20 (legis- 
latiwe day of June 18), 1930 


Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Hanford MacNider to Canada. 
Ralph J. Totten to the Union of South Africa. 


ConsUL GENERAL 
Edward A. Dow. 


Untrep States ATroRNEY 
Louis H. Breuer, eastern district of Missouri. 
CoLLector oF CUSTOMS 


Jennie P. Musser, district No. 48, headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 


George Bigelow Pillsbury to be assistant to the Chief of 
Engineers. 

Charles Hart Danforth to be assistant to the Chief of the 
Air Corps. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Clement Franklin St. John to be first lieutenant. 
TRANSFERS IN THE ARMY 


Lieut. Col. Charles Conaway Burt to finance department. 
Maj. Roger Baldwin Colton to Signal Corps. 
Capt. Charles Anderson Wickliffe to Judge Advocate General's 
Department. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Bruce Magruder to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

George Herman Huddleson to be lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Thomas Liggett Lamoreux to be major, Infantry. 

Adlai Cyrus Young to be major, Infantry. 

Thomas Arthur Dukes to be captain, Infantry. 

Arthur Thomas to be captain, Air Corps. 

Edward Albert Kimball to be captain, Infantry. 

Sheldon Perkins MeNickle to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Will Knox Stennis to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Harold George Peterson to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

George Francis Schulgen to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Otto Paul Weyland to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Page Purnell Albert Chesser to be major, Dental Corps. 

Jay Ross Haskin to be major, Dental Corps. 

Clinton Inness McClure to be major, Field Artillery. 

Francis Valentine FitzGerald to be captain, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Thomas James Chrisman to be captain, Infantry. 

Reginald Roan Gillespie to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Kirtley Jameson Gregg to be first lieutenant, Air Corps, 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Beekman L. Youngblood, Minter. 
ARIZONA 
Annie L. Kent, Parker. 
Frank O. Polson, Williams. 
COLORADO 
Thomas EB. Downey, Ordway. 
William W. Hofer, Simla. 
CONNECTICUT 
Willis C. Chidsey, Avon. 
F. Ragnar Bergfors, Georgetown, 
Michael M. Olie, Pequabuck. 
William 8S. Tifft, Seymour. 


Carleton W. Tyler, Southbury. 
Walfred C. Carlson, Washington Depot. 


DELAWARE 
William R. Murphy, Milford. 
Samuel 8. Dennison, Yorklyn. 
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FLORIDA 
Jennie L, Cooley, Lynn Haven. 
Owen W. Pittman, Miami. 
Julia Seabloom, Ormond Beach. 
John L. Wall, Summerfield. 
GEORGIA 
Bell Bayless, Kingston. 
Buoie L. Bennett, Nashville. 
Mary W. Barclay, Rome. 
INDIANA 
William J. DeVerter, Cayuga. 
Shad R. Young, Cicero. 
Daniel W. Dupes, East Chicago. 
Chester Boone, Connersville. 
George A. Dwiggins, Fountain City. 
George C. Clemens, Hammond. 
Ralph 8S. Ward, Knightstown. 
Harry A. McColly, Rensselaer. 
Worth J. LeRoy, Walkerton, 
IOWA 
Myrtle B. Stark, Boxholm. 
John L. Eichacker, Homestead. 
Levi L. Reynolds, Little Sioux. 
Floyd A. Bryceson, Moorhead. 
Phillip T. Serrurier, Sabula. 
Ferdinand J. Ruff, South Amana. 
Estella M. Hauser, Varina. 
Flossie K. Pfeiff, West Burlington. 
KANSAS 
Melvin L. Holaday, Anthony. 
Louise M. Pfortmiller, Gorham. 
Douglas M. Dimond, Kensington. 
Stephen Young, Louisburg 
Harry V. Baxter, Madison. 
David E. Hill, Nortonville. 
Robert M. Skidmore, Norwich. 
Lewis BE. Glasco, Piedmont. 
John H. O'Connor, Winfield. 
KENTUCKY 
Hattie O. Duncan, Coxton. 
David B. Ramey, Praise. 
Lola B. Hollaway, Sedalia. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Ephrem J. Dion, Northbridge. 

Robert A. Stacey, Williamstown. 
MICHIGAN 

Walter F. Pratt, St. Clair Shores. 
MINNESOTA 

Thomas Tomasek, Albany. 

Asa R. Woodbeck, Brookpark. 

Ward E. Willford, Canton. 

William Edmond, Claremont. 

Albert Anderson, Clearbrook. 

Gustave Backer, Clements. 

Jacob P. Soes, Climax. 

Frank L. Redfield, jr., Cloquet. 

Clara K. Diekmann, Collegeville. 

Alwyne A. Dale, Dover. 

Frank A. Sandin, Dunnell. 

Henry J. Widenhoefer, Fisher. 

James B. Hubbell, Forest Lake. 

Carleton H. Leighty, Glenville. 

Fritz Von Ohlen, Henning. 

Henry Hendrickson, Hoffman. 

William Perbix, Hopkins. 

Orville G. Nichols, Mazeppa. 

Winnifred L. Batson, Odessa. 

Elmer A. Haugen, Pelican Rapids. 

Ema G. Perkins, Pine City. 

Lawrence J. Nasett, Robbinsdale. 

Anna O. Rokke, Strandquist. 

Christ G. Gandrud, Sunburg. 

Ole N. Aamot, Watson. 

Edward B. Hicks, Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Woodard M. Herring, Inverness. 
Thomas J. Barnes, Noxapater. 
Enfield Wharton, Port Gibson. 
Ellen V. Montgomery, Potts Camp. 
Corrie F. Taylor, Seminary. 

Joseph R. Weathersby, Taylorsville, 
Benson L. Myers, West Point. 
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MISSOURI 
Phill H. Hawkins, Buffalo. 
Earnest R. Smith, Collins. 
John M. Atkinson, jr., Eldorado Springs. 
Charles L. Martin, Joplin. 
Joe P. Stiles, Keytesville 
George E. Drewel, Labadie. 
Berry Crow, Licking. 
George E, Richars, Lilbourn. 
Benjamin H. Cooksey, Walnut Grove. 
George Bently, Westboro. 
Ruby O. Foster, Winona. 
NEBRASKA 
Alfred G. Taylor, Chappell. 
Edwin D. Fisher, Falls City. 
Bessie R. Adams, Palmer. 
Henry Pickett, Sterling. 
Leora E. Bowley, Taylor. 
NEVADA 
Arthur ©, Lewis, Ruth. 
Emanuel Bollschweiler, Wells. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wilbur L. Wadleigh, Twin Mountain. 
NEW MEXICO 
Morgan P. Harvey, Clayton. 
NEW YORK 
Henry Leonhardt, Alexandria Bay. 
Ruth M. Marleau, Big Moose, 
Ruth M. Newkirk, Cincinnatus. 
William VY. Fitzpatrick, Cleveland. 
Hermon W. DeLong, jr., Dansville. 
Jay E. Davis, Deansboro, 
Clifford L. Tuthill, Eastport. 
Minnie M. Beers, Freehold. 
Sylvester P. Shea, Freeport. 
Daniel H. Chichester, Madalin. 
Harry M. Barrett, Mahopac. 
John A. Campbell, Mumford 
William J. Schonger, North Branch. 
Joseph W. Kratoville, Riverhead, 
Adolph M. Spiehler, Rochester. 
Violet Breen, Roslyn Heights. 
Homer H. Thomas, Rushford. 
Vernon E. Bowler, Savannah. 
George A. Petry, Valhalla. 
William H. Middleton, Warwick. 
Harold J. Samuels, Waterford. 
Jennie Mitchell, White Lake. 


Chalmers W. Joyner, White Sulphur Springs. 


Edith P. Patterson, Youngsville. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Claude S. Rowland, Pinetown. 
Walter F. Long, jr., Rockingham. 
Dothan A. Norris, Tabor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fred E. Wollitz, Bowdon. 
Florian M. Pezalla, Cayuga. 
Seburn J. Cox, Clifford. 
Tilda J. Engebretson, Hatton, 
Fred Fercho, Lehr. 
Ada A. Sorenson, Tuttle. 

OHIO 


Forest J. Smith, Burton. 

Walter H. Bruning, Hamilton. 
OKLAHOMA 

Ross O. Conrad, Cheyenne. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Elmer H. Heydt, Abington. 

Harry R. Tomlinson, Andalusia. 

Enoch A. Raush, Auburn. 

Edward F. Anderson, Austin 

John H. Ammon, Beaver. 

John L. Knisely, Bellefonte. 

Harry N. Beazell, Belle Vernon 

David P. Stokes, Blain. 

Roy L. Wagner, Cressona. 

Mary G. Wilson, George School. 

Ralph V. Parthemore, High Spire. 

Frank J. Over, Hollidaysburg. 

Frederick V. Pletcher, Howard. 

Rachel M. Thurston, Iselin. 
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Walter Carrell, Ivyland. 
Arthur B. Winter, Jermyn. 

Alfred L. Evans, Kane 

Albert ID. Kuarstetter, Loganton. 
Robert T. Barton, Meadowbrook. 
William L. Swarm, Millheim. 
Barbara E. Snyder, New Tripoli. 
Samuel G. Garnett, Parkesburg. 
ied. DD. House, Pleasantville. 
Lester L. Lyons, Pocono, 

John A, Baker, Pocopson. 

Alex L. Carlier, Point Marion. 
Gordon SS. Studholme, Port Allegany 
Wilbur J. Woodring, Port Matilda. 
Florence H. Gray, Rosemont. 
William A. Sickel, Snow Shoe. 
William A. Smith, Summerville. 
Harry A. Fuellhart, Tidioute. 

J. Ellis Tobias, Tremont. 

Kk. Howard Gilpin, Upland. 

John C. McCurdy, Verona. 

James T. Patterson, Williamsburg. 
Max A. Crain, Winburne. 


TEN NESSEE 
John L. Sullivan, Lexington. 


TEXAS 
Ida S. McWilliams, Anahuae, 
George A. Tohill, Big Sandy, 
Louis Waldvogel, Columbus, 
tirdie Duree, Dimmitt. 

Edson E. King, Follett. 

Samuel A. West, Joshua. 

Edmund W. Tarrence, Llano. 
William Hi. Bruns, Louise. 
Wallace C. Wilson, McKinney, 
Lotta E. Turney, Smithville. 

VERMONT 

Edward N. Aldrich, Graniteville. 
Berton M. Willey, Greensboro. 
John S Wheeler, North Ferrisburg. 
George D. Burnham, Reading 
Sherrie C. Mead, Shoreham. 


VIRGINIA 
Bascom N. Mustard, Bland. 
William R. Connor, Dillwyn. 
William R. Moose, Glasgow. 
Winter Owens, Haymarket. 
Wyatt L. Martin, Hillsville. 

Lula E. Northington, Lacrosse. 
Paul E. Haden, Palmyra. 

Jack F. Fick, Quantico. 

William A. Wine, Quicksburg. 
Asher Brinson, Stonega. 

William R. Kindig, Stuarts Draft. 

WASHINGTON 

Lillian M. Tyler, Brewster. 
Joseph F. Lavigne, Cusick. 
Katherine Irving, Dryden. 

Jerome FE. Depew, EIk. 

Guy N. Lafrombo'se, Enumclaw. 
George H. Shanafelt, Kennewick. 
Matthew E, Morgan, Lind. 

Hilda G. Moe, Malden. 

Klva N. Hamilton, Mansfield. 
Kdwin O. Dressel, Metaline Falls. 
Harry E. Stark, Okanogan. 
Herman S. Reed, Redmond. 
Samuel kk. Edwards, Ritzville. 
Otto F. Reinig, Snoqualmie. 
Myrtle B. Bridgman, Vashon. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
€linton V. Boyles, East Beckley. 

Wetzel M. Lewis, Lorado. 

Neville L. Chancey, Matewan. 
Lorene V. Shuttleworth, Nutter Fort. 
Boyd McKeever, Wardensville. 

WISCONSIN 

Harry C. Dowe, Bangor. 

John F, Harding, Bay City. 
Henry J. Altschwager, Columbus, 
Floyd B, Hesler, Glenbeulah. 

Carson J. Lawrence, La Farge. 
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Fred J. Marty, New Glarus. 
Giles H, Putnam, New London. 
Clyde D. Sullivan, Phillips. 
Herman Jacob, Rib Lake. 
Wilbur S. Wurm, Shullsburg. 


WYOMING 
| Jason A. Hobbs, Rawlins. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, June 20, 1930 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The tender memories of Thy mercies, Blessed Lord, are sweet 
and heavenly benedictions. With us make this day a fresh 
beginning as we come to Thee with songs of praise and thanks- 
giving. Be to our souls a cup of strength, and enkindle in us 
a zeal for the helpful ministries of life. He who has ex- 
perienced truth shining in its sphere fails not, for he makes 
character his aim and the love of country his cause. Bless us 
with cheerfulness, for wondrous is its strength and its power 
| of endurance. Grant that our lives may blend in full accord 


with the music of love and the sunshine of gladness. In the 
name of Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills and a joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 
| H.R. 7643. An act to establish a term of the District Court of 
the United States for the district of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev.; 

H. R. 11050. An act to transfer Willacy County in the State of 
Texas from the Corpus Christi division of the southern district 
of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district ; and 
| H.J.Res.311. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an exposition to be held at Paris, France, in 

1931. 
The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
/ amendments to the bill (H. R. 10919) entitled “An act for the 
relief of certain officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for 
Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, while 
in the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of Gov- 
ernment funds and/or personal property by reason of theft, 
| warlike conditions, catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other 
| causes,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
| thereon, and appoints Mr. Moses, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Prrr- 
MAN to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, by direc- 
tion of that committee, presented the following privileged re- 


port (Rept. 1984), which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed: 


The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House Resolution 
258, authorizing the appointment of a specia] committee to investigate 
expenditures of candidates for the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes, submits a privileged report on said resolution, with 
the recommendation that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 


Mr. GARNER. When does the gentleman expect to call up 
the resolution? 


Mr. SNELL. Not until next week some time. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT UNION 


Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, by direc- 
tion of that committee, presented the following privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Rules, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 


House Resolution 264 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
12549, a bill to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright 
and to permit the United States to enter the International Copy- 
right Union. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shal! continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
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and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from New York 
Committee on Patents, the bill shall be read for amendment under the | that the men he saw, W ho arrogate to themselves authority 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- | to represent the American Legion, have not consulted the legion- 
ment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with | naires in the House or throughout the country in all probability. 


such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question Mr. SNELL. Has the gentlenmran consulted them? 

shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
to final passage without intervening motion except one motion to | that the ex-service men in the House are better informed on 
recommit. this subject and better prepared to pass on it than some one 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I be allowed to say just one | Who has not made a study of it. 

word about this resolution? This is the same resolution that Mr. SNELL. I understood it came direct from your national 
was brought up under a special rule last week, and was re- | commander, 

ferred back to the Committee on Rules because it did not com Mr. RANKIN. The national commander can be wrong or 


ply with the Ramseyer rule. There was some doubt whether misinfornred, as was shown to the Congress recently when he 
it would be in order to call it up again, and in order to do away | Sent conflicting telegrams to Congress two different days in 
with that doubt the Rules Committee this morning authorized | Succession advising them what to do. 








me to report a new rule. Mr. SNELL. I do not yield to the gentleman any further 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
Mr. SNELL. I yield. is not a quorum present. I think this matter should be dis 
Mr. STAFFORD. The provisions of the rule are the same | cussed when the men most interested in it are here to get the 
as to the former rule? information. I think the Senate has practically denatured or 
Mr. SNELL. Exactly the same. They must comply with | destroyed the resolution. : 
the general rules of the House. I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Mr. RANKIN. When does the gentleman expect to call up The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorunr present. 
the resolution? Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
Mr. SNELL. I can not state. It depends on opportunity. A call of the House was ordered. 
. The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
WAR PROFITS to answer to their names: 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on oe ks ae 
aod A or [Roll No. 72] 
Rules, I call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote | ‘ Ji ; ‘ 
ate lis he burdens inimize tl ofits of | Abernethy Dickinson Kemp Porter 
peace and to equalize the yurdens and to minimize the profits of | Aldrich Dickstein Kennedy Prall 
war, with Senate amendments, and ask that the House recede | Auf der Heide Dominick Ketcham Pratt, Ruth 
and concur in the Senate amendments. Bachmann Doyle Kiefner Quayle 
nm ne j ; . +s j Bacon Estep Kiess Ragon 
rhe Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. Bankhead Esterly Tune Rayburn 
The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: | Beck Finley Lampert Romjue 
> ; . ; 0 alll = | Black Foss Langley Rutherford 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “ without profit. Bohn Free Lankford, Va. Seger 
Page 1, line 8, strike out all after “war” down to and including eee Saveenn we Selvig 
“ aw 4 oe uchanan Gibson weech Sinclair 
country,” in line 10. Burtness Golder Ludlow Sirovich 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, let me say the only thing that is | arene arenes seems aos o) E. 
‘ : . arley Tt MeFadde Sproul, b 
done by the Senate amendments is that the Senate has cut out, | Garter. Wyo. Griffin MeMillan. Seta 
in line 6 after the word “ provided,” the words “ without profit.” | Celler — "- Hall, Ind. McReynolds Stevenson 
The same words occur in the next line, and this in no way | Clarke, N.Y. he Se tne i 
. . ’ o > re a cnaeiso SULLVE ae 
materially affects the purpose. In line 8 the senate hae struck Connery Hoffman Montague Sullivan, Pa 
out the words “so as to empower the President to mobilize all | Connoliy Hopkins Montet Swick 
the resurces of the country,” leaving it for Congress to act. | Cooke | Ludson Mooney Taylor, Colo, 
As atte f fact. ld ' k , as ji saterially interferes | Cooper, Wis, Hudspeth Murphy rhurston 
As a matter of fact, | do not Know as it materially interferes | Cox Hull, William E. Nelson, Wis. Turpin 
with the resolution one way or the other. Craddock Hull, Tenn Norton Vincent, Mich. 
- Gg ie ri > ve » i 9 Crail Igoe 0’Connor, La White 
Mr. GARNER. My ill the gentleman yield? euaaeton Temnen O'Connor N.¥. Whitehead 
Mr. SNELL. I yield. Curry Jeffers Oliver, N.Y. Williams 
Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if this is authorized panent See. a” some Wingo 
bv his committee? Jemapsey ohnson, Nebr ‘eavey 
— . De Pries Jonas, N. C. Perkins 
Mr. SNELL. Yes. ela iesc: ee ar 
Mr. GARNER. Was it a unanimous authorization? The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twelve Members have 
Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean this resolution? answered to their names, a quorum. : 
Mr. GARNER. Yes. Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
Mr. SNELL. I wil! say to the gentleman that I shall never | proceedings under the call. 
bring a matter on the floor of this House and make the state- The motion was agreed to. ; 
ment that it is authorized by the committee unless it is so, with Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gentleman from 
a quorum present. New York will give us some time to discuss these amendments, 
Mr. GARNER. I understand that; but that was not the | I understand the gentleman has an hour. 
question. Mr. SNELL. There is other business for to-day and I am 
Mr. SNELL. I made that statement. I thought the gentle- | not going to yield for a speech; but I will yield for any legiti- 
man did not hear me. mate question. 


Mr. GARNER. No. I do not question the fact that it was Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, the gentleman from New 
authorized by the gentleman's committee. I asked the gentle- | York proposes to move the previous question on both of these 


man if it was by unanimous agreement of his committee? amendments at once? 
Mr. SNELL. It was, but no roll call. Mr. SNELL. Yes. 
Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? Mr. RANKIN. And vote on them both at once? 
Mr. SNELL. Certainly. Mr. SNELL. Yes. 


Mr. RANKIN. By this amendment you simply denature the Mr. RANKIN. The first amendment strikes out of this reso- 
resolution and virtually license these profiteers, instead of | lution the words “ without profit.” 


profiteering in their own names, to unload on the Government, Mr. SNELL. But the next line contains the same thing. 
when they take over their enterprises or activities, then to Mr. RANKIN. I understand what the next line contains. 


come in after the war and demand enormous profits. So when | It goes on to give the intent. We want a separate vote on that 
you put this amendnrent into the resolution you simply dena- | amendment and would like to have some time to discuss it, so 
ture it and make it an idle gesture. I am wondering if the | the House may know what is before it. 


gentleman from New York would not agree to call this resolu- Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield for a speech, and 
tion up at some time when the full membership of the House | I move the previous question on the resolution. 

can be here, especially those who have been interested in it, in The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
order that the amendment and resolution generally could be | Mr. RANKIN) there were—ayes 206, noes 101. 

discussed. I do not think it is fair to call it up now when the Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
very men who have been most interested in it are not present. The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 


Mr. SNELL. I will say that the Anrerican Legion, who has | nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
been most interested, advised me to call it up and agree to the | Fifty-seven Members have risen, not a sufficient number. 
Senate amendments. I am acting on their representation and So the yeas and nays were refused. 
with complete approval. The previous question was ordered, 
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Mr. RANKIN. 


CONGRESSIONAL 





Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to know if we have the right 
to demand a division in order to vote on these two amendments 
separately? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. SNELL. 
amendments. 

Mr. RANKIN. 


Not after the previous question is ordered. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Sixty- 
three Members have risen, a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution as amended by the Senate amendments may be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will report the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is not that equivalent to debate after the pre- 
vious question has been ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk read the resolution as amended by the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments of the Senate be again reported to 
the House, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the two Senate amendments. 

The Clerk again read the Senate amendments. 


VISIT OF REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD FE. BYRD 
The SPEAKER. Before submitting the question, the Chair 
desires to make an announcement. The Chair takes great 


pleasure in announcing that in response to his invitation 
Admiral Byrd will visit us this afternoon at about 3 o'clock. 
[ Applause. ] 

WAR PROFITS 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARE. I would like to inquire if the vote about to be 
taken is on the Senate amendment or on the adoption of the 


resolution, because I am in favor of the purpose of the resolu- 
tion and voted for it when it passed the House some time ago, 
but I am opposed to the Senate amendment. The resolution, as 
it passed the House, provided that a commission be— 

created to study and consider amending the Constitution of the United 
States to provide that private property taken 
without profit during war 


may be for public use 


But the Senate has amended the resolution by striking out 
the words “without profit.” I think they should remain in 
there because, as I see it, these words go to the very crux of 
the situation. I am in favor of the resolution, but opposed to 
the amendment; and for this reason I want it to be made clear 
as to which one we are about to vote upon. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 190, nays 117, 
not voting 121, as follows: 

















































































































































































































{Roll No. 73] 
YEAS—190 

Ackerman Cochran, Mo. Hall, 1 Kurtz 

Adkins Cochran, Pa Hall, Ind. Kvale 

Allen Cole liall, Miss Lambertson 
Andresen Colton Hall, N. Dak. Lankford, Va. 
Andrew Cooper, Ohio Halsey Lea 

Avres Coyle Hancock Leavitt 

Baird Cramton Hardy Leech 
Rarbour Crossel Hartley Lehlbach 
Beedy Crowther Haugen Letts 

Beers Culkin Hawley Luce 
Blackburn Darrow Hess McClintock, Ohio 
Bolton Davenport Hickey McCormick. ILL. 
Bowman Dempsey Hill, Wash. McLaughlin 
Brand, Ohio Denison Hoch McLeod 
Brigham Dickinson Holaday McMillan 
Britten Doutrich Hooper McSwain 
3rumm Dunbar Hope Magrady 
Buckbes Dyer Hopkins Manlove 
Burdick Eaton, Colo, Houston, Del. Mapes 

Butles Elliott Howard Martin 

Cable Ellis Huddleston Menyges 
Campbell, lowa Englebright Hull, Merton D. Merritt 
Campbell, Pa, Evans, Calif, Irwin Michener 
Cannon Fen Jenkins Miller 
Carter, Calif. Fitzgerald Johnson, Ind. Moore, Ohio 
Chalmers Fort Johnson, Nebr. Morehead 
Chase Garber, Okla. Johnson, 8. Dak. Morgan 
Chindblom Garber, Va. Kahn Mouser 
Christgau Gifford Kelly Nelson, Me. 
Christopherson Goodwin Kinzer Newhall 
Clagu Guyer Knutson Niedringhaus 
Claney Hadley Kopp Nolan 
Clark. Md Hale Korell O'Connor, Okla, 
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Palmer 
l’arker 
Pittenger 

Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pritebard 

Purnell 


| Ramey, Frank M. 


Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, I. 


| Rogers 


Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 


Allgood 
Almon 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 

Sell 

Bland 
Blanton 
Bloom 

Box 

Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Briggs 
Browne 
Browning 
Busby 
Canfield 
Cartwright 
Clark, N. C. 
Collins 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 
Crisp 
Cross 
Cullen 
Davis 
DeRouen 
Doughton 
Douglass, Mass. 
Dowell 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Black 

sohn 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
3urtness 
Byrns 
Carley 
Carter, Wyo. 
Celler 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Collier 
Connery 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 
Craddock 
Crail 
Curry 
Dallinger 
De Priest 
Dickstein 
Dominick 





Schafer, Wis. 
Seiberling 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Simmons 
Simms 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Sproul, lll 
Stafford 


Stalker 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 


Summers, Wash. 


Swanson 
Swing 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Vestal 


NAYS—117 


Doxey 

Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Kdwards 
Eslick 

Evans, Mont. 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Frear 

Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garner 
Giasque 
Gavagan 
Glover 

Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Hull, Wis. 
Jeffers 
Jobnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Tex. 
Kading 
Kearns 
Kerr 
Kincheloe 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lankford, Ga. 
Larsen 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lozier 


McClintic, Okla. 
McCormack, Mass. 


McDuffie 
McKeown 
Mansfield 
Mead 
Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
Nelson, Mo. 
O'Connell 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Patman 


NOT VOTING—121 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Doyle 
Eaton, N. J. 
Estep 
Esterly 
Finley 

Fish 

Foss 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garrett 
Gibson 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Graham 
Granfield 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 


Hull, William E. 


Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N. C. 
Kemp 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 


Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 

Kunz 
Langley 
Lanham 
Ludlow 
McFadden 
McReynolds 
Maas 
Michaelson 
Montet 
Mooney 
Murphy 
Nelson, Wis. 
Norton 


O'Connor, N. Y, 


Oliver, N. Y¥. 
Owen 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Porter 
Prall 
Pratt, Roth 
Quayle 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Schneider 
Sears 
Seger 
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Wason 

Watres 

Whitley 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 

Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 

Yates 

Zihlman 





Patterson 
Pou 

Quin 

Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 
Robinson 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Steagall 
Stone 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
‘Tucker 
Vinson, Ga. 
Warren 
Welch, Calif, 
Whittington 
Wilson 
Woodrum 
Wright 

Yon 


Selvig 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sirovich 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Swick 

Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thurston 
Turpin 
Underhill 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
White 
Whitehead 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wingo 


So the motion to concur in the Senate amendments was 


agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


this vote: 


Dallinger ({ 
. Esterly 
Bachmann 


. Gibson (for 


. Golder 


Sinclair (fc 


Hudson 


Swick (for 


. Seger (for) 


(for) 


(for) 


(for) 


for) 
(for) 
) with Mr. S 


with Mr. 
yr) with Mr. 


) with Mr. 


with Mr. Kem 


with Mr. 


Bohn (for) with Mr. Byrns (against). 
Shreve (for) with Mr. McReynolds (against). 
McFadden (for) with Mr. Hull of Tennessee (against). 
Kiefner (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Murphy (for) with Mr. pone (against) 
. Free (for) with Mr. Whitehead ( 
. Kiess (for) with Mr. Cox (against). f 
. Bacharach (for) and Mr. Auf der Heide (against). 
. Kendall of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Rayburn (against). 
. Connolly (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 
with Mr. Quayle 
with Mr. Wingo (against). 
; Lanham (against). 
. Foss (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 
aring (against). 
. Welsh of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Brunner 
. Johnston of Missouri (for) with Mr. Abernethy 
Buchanan (against). 
Prall 
. Graham (for) with Mr. Collier (against). 
with Mr. Black (against). 
. Stevenson (against). 
. Watson (for) with Mr. Carley (against). 
. Taylor of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Igoe (against). 
(against). 
. Perkins (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 
. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Celler (against), 


against). 


(against). 


(against). 


against). 
against), 











Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 

Mr. Aldrich (for) with Mr. Garrett (against). 

Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. Kennedy (against). 

Mr. Eaton of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Sullivan of New York 

(against). 
Mr. Crail (for) with Mr. Williams (against). 

Mr. Taber (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 

Mr. Freeman (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 

Mr. Turpin (for) with Mr. Montet (against). 

Mr. French (for} with Mrs. Owen (against). 

Mr. Clarke of New York (for) with Mr. Romjue (against). 

Mr. Fish (for) with Mr. Sirevich (against). 

Mr. James (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 

Mr. Vincent of Michigan (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against) 

Mr. Ketcham (for) with Mr. Douglas of Arizona (against) 

Mrs. Langley (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 

Mr. Sullivan of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Granfield (against) 

Mr. Estep (for) with Mr. Taylor of Colorado (against). 

Mr. Hogg (for) with Mr. Ludlow (against). 

Mr. Wigglesworth (for) with Mr. Doyle (against). 

Mr. Finley (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Bacon with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Selvig with Mr. Sears. 


Mr. Thurston with Mr. White 
Mr. Curry with Mr. Sproul of Kansas. 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Craddock with Mr. Kendall of Kentucky. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to explain that my col- 
league the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Cox, is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “ no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Accounts with respect to four reso- 
lutions and ask for their immediate consideration, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
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not think he ought to go to court in an uncertain ease like 
this, and he said that it was the decision of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Treasury Department was going to adhere 
to it. 

You gentlemen are acquainted with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep]. I believe he is one of the best-posted men 
on income tax there in the Congress. Senator Reep dis- 
sented from the action of the committee this morning, just as 
I did, and said that undoubtedly if this policy were followed in 
this country there would be corporations organized for similar 
purposes, and the result would be they would escape the income 
tax that others have to pay. 

In 1926 we were compelled to give to the Treasury Depart 
ment this discretion in settling these cases, and we made the 
sky the limit. The reason for doing this was because the ad 
ministration of the income tax law was breaking down in the 
Treasury Department on account of the fact that there were so 
many cases accumulating that it took a taxpayer from 5 to 10 
years to ascertain how much taxes he owed. So, I repeat, we 
gave the Treasury Department this discretion; but when they 
come to a doubtful case like this, instead of submitting it to 
the courts and getting a court decision upon the problem thev 
resolved in favor of this corporate organization and thereby let 
them escape the income tax. 


is 


Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARNER. I yield. 
Mr. CRISP. What is the amount of this refund? 


Mr. GARNER. It is small in this instance, only $166,324.68, 


| as I reeall. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the | 
House, to Elizabeth Williams, widow of John Williams, late an employee | 


of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an ad 
ditional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral expenses and last 
illness of the said John Williams. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
take this opportunity to report action by the Joint Commi:tee of 
the House and Senate on Tax Refund, which was had this 
morning, based on the report of Mr. L. H. Parker, chief of staff, 
Division of Investigation, of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, on the question of the settlement of the 
Treasury Department in what is known as the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation fund. This is a case that 
came up under what is known as the Joint Associations of Agri- 
culture, under the cooperative plan in the 1928 act, where you 
permit farmers, fruit growers, and similar organizations to 
organize under a cooperative plan and sell their products ex- 
empt from the income tax. 

Mr. Parker questioned the settlement of the Treasury De- 


unanimous consent 


partment, as communicated to the joint committee in a letter, | 
giving the reasons therefor, and, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask unani- | 


mous consent to insert Mr. Parker’s communication in the Recorp 
for the benefit of the membership. 

In substance the facts are these: Thirty-three sugar corpora- 
tions—not cooperatives, but corporations—incorporated under 
the laws of the States, producing sugar and refining sugar, 
created what is known as a holding company, and this holding 
company marketed the products of the 353 corporations. The 
corporations are not owned entirely by the farmers, but are 
owned principally by commission men and investors, and the 
stock of the corporation is sold upon the Honolulu Exchange. 
So anyone can buy this stock and become a part owner of the 
corporation. 

When a dividend is declared by the holding company, ordi- 


narily it would pay a tax of 12 per cent, but under the con- | 


struction of the Treasury Department it pays no tax on such 
dividend. It distributes this dividend to 33 corporations, and 
in turn the 33 corporations declare dividends and pay no tax. 
So you can see just what is happening since the Congress 
undertook to exempt from taxation cooperative farm organiza- 
tions in this country. These corporations have organized for 
the purpose of avoiding payments of income tax, and the record 
shows they are making millions of dollars, and up to 1926 had 
paid more than $1,000,000 in income tax; but under the con- 
struction of the Treasury Department, a construction that has 
never been approved by the courts, this settlement has been 
made. I asked the Assistant Secretary this morning if he did 


} Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 


to | 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. When I get through with this statement; yes. 

I will say to my colleague from Georgia that this is only a be- 
ginning. As Senator Reep said this morning, when the country 
understands they can form these organizations and escape taxa- 
tion they will do just that in order to escape paying income tax. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Is not this another sample of 
what happens with respect to administering a law when we let 
administrative bodies construe the law instead of the courts? 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. And I agree with the gentle- 
man from Texas. If this construction of the Treasury Depart 
| ment is sound, what is to prevent the packers, the millers, or 
any other body that deals with farm products going ahead and 
doing the same thing, and in this way evading the tax? 

Mr. GARNER. I think that is true; and, if you were Secre 
tary of the Treasury, you would get a court ruling on this 
question before you permitted them to deduct these taxes; and 
that is what I am complaining about now. The Treasury De 
partment, instead of taking this matter to the courts and getting 
a judicial ruling, have gone ahead and have made this settle- 
ment upon a basis which enables them to escape taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope each Member of the Congress will take the 
time to-morrow to read this letter from Mr. Parker, which sets 
| out the entire facts. The facts are not disputed by the Treasury 
| Department. If you do this, I am quite sure you will come to 
| 
| 


the conclusion that there has been maladministration of the 
income tax law once more in the Treasury Department. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The SPEAKER. 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
Is there 


2 1930. 


APRIL 28, 


Ilion. Wits C. Hawtey, 
Chairman Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tazation, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the proposed refund In the 
case of the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., for the year 1927 in the amount of $166,324.68, A 
copy of the decision of the commissioner in this case is attached as 
| “ Exhibit A.” 

All members of the committee were notified as to this refund under 
date of March 17, and on April 14 the members were also notified that 


certain issues were being raised with the Treasury Department in 
regard to the proposed action. 
The refund, which is in the amount of the total tax paid by the 


corporation for the year 1927, is due to the decision of the department 
that the corporation is exempt from taxation under the provisions of 
section 231 (12) of the revenue act of 1926. The propriety of this 
decision has been the subject of two conferences between the depart 
ment and the staff of the committee. Inasmuch as there is «fill a 
difference of opinion on this issue, it is believed that It would be ad 
visable for the committee itself to consider this refund prior to its 


payment for two reasons; 
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(1) Because it is doubtful whether or not this corporation is exempt 
under the law; and 


CONGRESSIONAL 


(2) If it is exempt, then the committee might properly consider the 
necessity for revision of this subdivision of the law, because the 1928 
act is identical with the 1926 act. 


it is the opinion of this office that the real purpose of section 231 
(12) of the revenue act of 1926 and of section 103 (12) of the revenue 
act of 1928 was to permit farmers, fruit growers, and other persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits to form cooperative associations which 
would be exenrpt from tax. Such tax exemption doubtless seemed logi- 
to the greater portion of the farmers are not 
income-tax payers, and, therefore, it would appear that the tax levied 
on the association at the source might properly be eliminated, since the 
profits of such corporations when distributed would not be subject to 
tax. It was also undoubtedly the purpose of Congress to encourage the 
formation of cooperative marketing associations by the farmer, in 
order to enable them to reap a fair proportion of the profits that were 
going to the commission men. 

In this case, however, it will be found that the corporation held tax 
exempt is not formed by individual farnrers but by 32 large and wealthy 
corporations, and that there is a large beneficial interest among the stock- 
holders of these 32 companies who are not farmers at all. Moreover, 
it will be found that the entire control of the whole group is in the 
hands of the commission men and not in the hands of the farmer. It 
that a situation the intent of Congress should be 
carefully studied, because many less prosperous refineries in this same 
business are paying taxes while this prosperous company is going tax 
free, and this, of course, results in unfair competition. 


cal Congress because 


is obvious in such 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, which it 


is proposed to exempt from taxation, was organized under the laws of 
California in 1921. 
or corporation 


It was not organized as a cooperative association 
far its charter concerned. It was organized 
with broad powers “to conduct a general merchandise, manufacturing, 
mechanical, mereantile, 
deal 


as as is 


commercial, shipping, and commission business; 


and in, refine, and manufacture and 


especially t 
products, ¢ te.” 


0 sugar sugar 
Che original issue of stock was $2,500,000 of preferred and $10,000,000 
common. ‘The preferred stock was to purchase the assets of 

predecessor company, namely, the California & Hawaiian Sugar 
The common stock was subscribed to by some 32 corpo- 


of 
the 
Refining C 


used 


0. 
rations owning and operating sugar plantations on the islands of Hawaii. 
While the charter of the corporation does not disclose any evidence 
that the corporation was organized on a cooperative basis, it is true 
that shortly after organization a pooling agreement was entered into 
by the 32 corporations which had subscribed to the common stock, which 
agreement provided for actual operation in a way which might 
construed to have some remote connection with a cooperative plan, 

By the terms of this pooling agreement 
common stock of the Refining Corporation placed their stock in the 
hands of six trustees for period of 21 years, These trustees were 
not farmers or sugar producers, but commission men, shippers, 
and sugar factors. Thus, the sugar-producing corporations are able to 
limited and remote control over the affairs of the 
refining corporation, the real control being in the hands of the commis- 


be 
the corporations holding the 


were 


exercise only a very 


sioh men, 

The peoling agreement also provides that: 

(1) The trustees shall possess, and shall be entitled to exercise, all 
rights of every name and nature, including the right to vote, in re- 


spect of any and all of such stock. 
Sugar 


(Stock of California and Hawaiian 
Refining Corporation.) 


(2) The sugar-producing corporations shall hold as evidence of their 


stock ownership certain trust certificates which are transferable. 
A vacancy in the trustees may be filled by the appointment of 
remaining trustees 


(3) 
the 


(4) It is expressly agreed and understood that the trustees assume 
no responsibility and shall not be subject to any liability for or in 


respect of the management of the trust. 
(5) The holders of stock-trust certificates shall have the right and 
be under the obligation to sell each year to the said California and 


Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation the sugar produced by said holders 
each year 

It was not until November 1, 1926, that the operation of the refin- 
ing corporation was put on a basis which appears to have any sub- 
stantial relation to a cooperative form of transacting business, 

On this date an agreement entered inte between seven sugar 
factors in their own behalf, as principals, and in behalf of the 32 sugar- 


was 


producing companies for which they acted as agents and the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation. The trustees were 


not a party to this agreement. 
The agreement provides in brief as follows: 
(1) The sellers (the six sugar factors companies) agree to sell and 
deliver to the buyer (the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration) all of the raw centrifugal sugar, except sugar sold for local 





Corporation, this may be shown by a comparison of its December 31, 
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consumption, produced by the 32 plantations for which the sellers 
now act as agents and which it is possible to ship for the 1-year 
period, November 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927. 

(2) The agreement continues in force from year to 
revoked by either buyer or seller. 

(3) As an initial payment the buyer agrees to pay to the sellers, for 
the account of the respective plantations for which the sellers, respec- 
tively, act as agents, for every pound of sugar delivered 75 per cent of 
the New York market price. 

(4) In addition to the initial payments as above provided, the buyer 
shall pay to the sellers annually, for account of the respective planta- 
tions, a further payment in proportion to the weight of sugar shipped 
by each plantation determined as follows: 

Add: (a) Gross proceeds from sales of sugar and molasses purchased 
from sellers. 

(b) Gross proceeds from sales of sugar and molasses purchased from 
other parties. 

(c) Value of sugar and molasses which was purchased during year 
but which remained unsold at close of year. 

(d) All other income of the buyer from every source during the year, 
except proceeds from sale of Hawaiian plantation feed molasses. 

From this sum subtract the total resulting from the addition of the 
following items: 

(a) The initial 75 per cent payments. 

(b) The purchase price of all sugars, whether raw, refined, or beet, 
purchased from parties other than the sellers. 

(c) All manufacturing, marketing, operating, and other expenses of 
the buyer for the year, including “ estimated amounts of income taxes 
payable the following fiscal year,” depreciation reserves, sinking-fund 
reserves, etc. 

(d) A sum equal to 6 per cent of the capital net worth of the buyer as 
shown by its book at the beginning of the year as full compensation for 
its services under this agreement. 

The remainder constitutes the amount of the final further payment. 

(5) The sellers may at their own expense employ a certified public 
accountant to audit the accounts of the buyer, but it is agreed that 
such auditor shall not be authorized to report to the sellers any figures 
derived from the records of the buyer except in so far as may be neces- 
sary in presenting questions or criticisms as to the accounting. 

As pointed out there. are six companies engaged in the commission 
and shipping business which act as agents for the various plantation 
companies. These companies are not the trustees mentioned in the 
original pooling agreements, but officers of these commission companies 
are trustees. 

It will be sufficient to point out one group in detail which is typical 
of the six groups, as follows: 

Factor, Alexander & Baldwin (Ltd.); W. M. Alexander, president, 
H. A. Baldwin, vice president, J. Waterhouse, vice president. 

Plantations for which Alexander & Baldwin are agents: Hawaiian 
Commeraal & Sugar Co. (Ltd.), F. F. Baldwin, president; Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., J. Waterhouse, president; Kahuku Plantation Co. (Ltd.), 
J. Waterhouse, president ; Maui Agricultural Co. (Ltd.), H. A. Baldwin, 
president ; McBryde Sugar Co. (Ltd.), J. Waterhouse, president. 

The net income and rate of dividends paid by these companies for 
1927 is shown below (from Moody’s Industrials) : 





year, unless 





Net in- ss 
come (after —_" 
taxes) 


Hawaiian Sugar Co___- 
Kahuku Plantation Co 
Maui Agricultural Co........ 

NCTE WEE TIP. wasn conananesoeseginey 





Total—5 plantations __........ piinotbdekidbiins eaeebs- dud 


Total net income of group 


An equally good record seems to have been made by the other fac- 
tors and groups of plantations. C. Brewer & Co. (Ltd.), factors, had 
a net income of $1,450,576 in 1927, and the American Factors (Ltd.) a 
net income of $1,563,101 for the same year. 

The total assets of the plantations alone is in excess of $125,000,000 
and the surplus they have built up exceeds $45,000,000. It appears 
that in 1927 their profits were not less than $10,000,000, while the 
factors made an additional profit of at least $5,000,000. 

An examination of Moody’s Yearbook for a series of years shows that 
these six factors and the 32 plantation companies which they represent 
have as a whole made a tremendous success in the Jast seven years 
and have been very profitable, in marked contrast with the rest of the 
sugar industry in the United States and its Territories. 

In regard to the success of the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
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1221, balance sheet and its December 31, 1927, balance sheet. This 
comparison follows: 
ASSETS 
Dex 1, 1921 | Dee. 31, 1927 

Property, equipment, et 
Trade-marks and good-will 
Investments 5iileatdoedbansad 
Cash ' » : 
Accounts and notes receivable ( 
United States Government securities 234 < 
Sundry advances x 71, 342 
inventory jap anéocnnadinemaians 2, 575, 288 7, 106, 053 
Stores and supplies Ff 
Prepaid freight 236, 588 
Construction work in progress 176, 668 
a 519, 884 
Other assets 556, 573 

Dated Geet isscccinssceudi eas Skil 20, 704, 477 30, 827, 791 

LIABILITIES 
dnentren ae = — =, 

| ee $2, 500, 000 | | 
Common stock. a . wahdus . ware 10, 000, 000 $10, 001, 500 
Bonded debt_........ iaaniidemmetia oan wilenomeiil 6, 965, 000 i 7, 000, 000 
Sinking fund 2, 000, 000 
Accounts payable. " eeu 580, 547 1, 420, 169 
Notes payable 500, 000 
Contingent liabilities 284, 655 
Depreciation reserve ; 3, 825, 326 
OER MIG GE e tc cendsboctdanecss J : adie Looben cult bid -| 4,750 
Rs ath bn dnddendduntseddnesesastensocéeegircesen } 649, 230 | 5, 701, 391 


|), EE 30, 827, 791 


20, 704, 477 


The above figures show that this corporation in six years has (1) 
retired $2,500,000 in preferred stock; (2) set up a depreciation reserve 
of about $3,800,000; (3) set up a sinking fund reserve of $2,000,000; 


(4) increased its investment in plant $3,000,000; and (5) has in 
creased its unappropriated surplus by more than $5,000,000. The divi- 
dends paid by the corporation during this period have amounted to 


$1,600,000 exclusive of return payments to the plantation corporations. 
The officers of this corporation and the annual salaries of same are 
as follows: 





4. B. eis: caetettte 26 ROGUE nticcdiwinodanntiniomhns $50, 000. 00 
George M. Rolph, president—-- mushesn aioe inet ateaieaindaaeinn 81, 250, 00 
L. R. Compiglia, vice president._........-.-- .... 29, 791. 
W.. Di ees Gr POEs camecececccecunenes - 29, 791. 66 
A. M. Duperu, vice president...-- eS 31, 221. 66 

Tent ans sina a“ ES A 


Mr. A. P. Welch is also president of Welch & Co. (Inc.), of San Fran 
cisco, which is a firm in the commission and shipping business. It ap- 
pears that this company is agent for C. Brewer & Co., Castle & Cooke, 
and F. A. Schaeffer & Co., which latter companies are all factors acting 
in turn as agents for the plantation companies as before noted. The 
extent to which Welch & Co. share in the profits of this group is not 
divulged in the record. 
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directly or in the profits of the association 
ty tbh 
ducers who market their products or purchase their supplies and equip 
ment through the nor shall exemption d 
association because there is accumulated and maintained by it 





participate 


dissolution « 


indirectly 
otherwise 


beyond fixed dividends) is owned 


association: be deni any such 


a reserve 
purpose 


nonmembers 


required by State law ora reasonable for any 
Such may market the of in 


amount the value of which does not exceed the value of the products 


reserve necessary 


an association products an 


marketed for members, and may purchase supplies and equipment for 
nonmembers in an amount the value of which does not exceed the value 
of the supplies and equipment purchased for members, provided the 


value of the purchases made for persons who are neither members nor 
producers does not exceed 15 per cent of the value of all its purchases.’ 


In the first place, consider the phrase “ farmers’, fruit growers’, or 
like associations.” Can a corporation be a farmer? If we had a law 
relating to laborers’ associations, could it be said that a corporation 


would qualify as a laborer in forming such an association? Technically 


under the definition of a corporation as 4 legal entity it may be pos 
sible that a corporation can qualify as a farmer, but looking at the 
intent of the statute we have some doubt, especially when the stock of 
such corporations is not held exclusively by farmers In this case the 


stock of the member corporations which form the association is not held 
exclusively by farmers, but largely 
The the majority of the corporations 
the Honolulu Exchange. If, therefore 
farmer, New York capitalist who has never seen a farm can entirely 
own the stock of a number of corporations engaged in agriculture and 


by commission men and 
freely traded 


a corporation can qualify 


investors 
nm 


stock of is on 


a 


these corporations can in turn form a tax-exempt corporation engaged 
in marketing and manufacturing. In such a case it is evident that 
the entire beneficial interest of the group will be in one person—the 
New York vapitalist—and, in fact, the real farmers will be at a dis 
| advantage in competing with this powerful group instead of at an ad 
vantage as contemplated by the act. In the case of the Califoraia & 
Hawalian Sugar Refining Corporation, we find that about $1,000,000 
worth of beet sugar is refined for the western farmer, and that the 
profit on such refining goes tax free not te the western farmer but to 


} the Hawaiian corporations 


| this 


In the second place, the statute requires an exempt corporation to be 
‘ organized,” * operated ” “ for 
purpose of marketing the products of members or other producers, and 
turning back to them the proceeds of sales, leas the necessary marketing 
expenses.’ The Treasury appears to » this right to 
exemption on the fact that it cooperative for the 
purpose described. Conceding that this “ is satisfied, is 
sufficient to make the company exempt? 
rule of statutory construction that effect must 


is well as on a cooperative basis, the 





ba company’s 


operates on basis 
operating ” 
It 


if possible, be given to 


a 
test 
well-recognized 


a 


| every clause, statement, or word in a statute (Montclair Tup. +t 
| Ransdell, 107 U. 8S. 147.) We must, therefore, give effect to the word 
‘organize” as well as the word “ operate The charter of this cor 
poration endows it with powers to “conduct a general merchandise, 
manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, commercial, shipping, and com- 
mission business, and especially to deal in, refine, and manufacture 
sugar and sugar products.” An organization having such broad powers 


It appears that during the year 1927 the California & Hawaliian Sugar | 


Refining Corporation withheld from distribution the sum of $1,137,- 
$31.03 after providing for all necessary reserves. This sum is consid- 


erably in excess of 6 per cent of the net worth provided for in the 
agreement of November 1, 1926, and is in excess of 8 per cent of the 
eapital stock which is provided for by law as a reasonable profit. 

This company paid taxes for all years from 1921 to 1926 in the total 


amount of $1,186,932.85. For the year 1927 it paid a tax of $166,- 
324.68. It filed claim for refund of the 1927 tax on December 21, 1928, 
claiming exemption under the provisions of section 231 (12) of the 


revenue act of 1926. 
DISCUSSION 


The first question to be discussed is: 

“Can the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation qualify 
as a tax-exempt corporation under section 231 (12)?” 

Section 231 (12) of the revenue act of 1926 is quoted in full below: 

“The following organizations shall be exempt from taxation under 
this tithe— 

“(12) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations organized and 
operated on a cooperative basis (a) for the purpose of marketing the 
products of members or other producers, and turning back to them the 


proceeds of sales, less the necessary marketing expenses, on the basis | 


of either the quantity or the value of the products furnished by them, 
or (b) for the purpose of purchasing supplies and equipment for the use 
of members or other persons, and turning over such supplies and equip- 
ment to them at actual cost plus necessary expenses. Exemption shall 
not be denied any such association because it has capital stock if the 
dividend rate of such stock is fixed at not to exceed the legal rate of 
interest in the State of incorporation or 8 per cent per annum, which- 
ever is greater, on the value of the consideration for which the stock 
was issued, and if substantially all such stock (other than nonvoting 
preferred stock, the owners of which are not entitled or permitted to 





test ‘organized on a cooperative basis 
other pro 
any provision 
oD a coopera 
self out to be 


not appear to meet the of 
for the purpose of marketing the products of members 
ducers.” In fact, the file does not that there 
in the charter showing an intention to organize or operate 
tive basis. 


does 
or 
disclose is 
Not even in name does the corporation hold it 
such an association. 

Provisions requiring more than one test as 
have been construed strictly by the courts, which have held that all such 


a condition to exemption 


tests must be complied with. In the matter of the corporation of 
Yaddo (216 App. Div., N. Y. 1), decided in March, 1926, the court was 
construing section 4, subdivision (7), of the tax law of New York, as 
amended by the laws of 1924, chapter 489, which provides that “ the 
real property of a corporation * * * organized exclusively for the 
moral or mental improvement of men or women orfor * * * benev 
olent, * * * educational, * °* * ititerary, * * * and used 
exclusively for carrying out thereupon one or more of such purposes, 


. 7 . 


shall be exempt from taxation.” In the case before the court 
the petitioner was endeavoring to secure an exemption from taxation of 


its real property in the city of Saratoga Springs. In passing upon the 
statute the court made the following comment : 
“Here are two distinct provisions. To determine the purpose for 


which such real property is used must necessarily require an investiga 
tion after the date of the certificate of incorporation and outside of the 
language of the law under which the corporation is organized. Actual 
use might not correspond with the declared use stated in the certificate. 


In such a case exemption would not be granted.” 

And the court concludes with the following statement : 

“A summary of the argument shows that the exémption in question 
can only be allowed after it is established that the petitioner was 


organized exclusively and the real property used exclusively for benevo 
lent purposes, and the certificate, the law under which it is incorporated, 
and the by-laws, all unite in a determination of the intent of the incor- 
porators. If their operations later do not accord therewith, or if the 
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by-laws are changed 


CONGRESSIONAL 


so as not to comply with the original purposes, 
then exemption will not follow.” 


Again, in the case of Commonwealth v 
(108 Atlantic, 823 
statute 


. John McGlinn Distilling Co. 
Pa, 346), the court was construing a Pennsylvania 
(act of July 15, 1897, P. L. 292, No. 2) which imposed a capital 
stock tax on “‘ companies organized and incorporated for the purpose of 
distilling liquors and selling the same at wholesale.” In passing upon 
this statute, the court held the test is “ not the business conducted, but 
whether it is organized and incorporated for that purpose.” 

The original ruling of the department on 
Oo. D. 190 and sustains this view. It reads as follows: 

“In dealing with under section 231 the character of 
the corporation must be judged by its articles of incorporation, consti- 
tution, and by-laws rather than by the declarations of its officers or 
the method by which it conducts or has conducted its business. Ac- 
cordingly, if the activities of a company are confined to cooperative gell- 
ing for the benefit of its patrons, but it is granted additional powers by 
its charter, it will nevertheless be required to file returns and pay the 
tax if any shown to be due.” 

The above ruling was issued in regard to the 1918 act, but since that 
act contains the same phrase “ organized and operated,” it is equally 
applicable to all the subsequent acts. While this ruling has never been 
revoked, a later ruling, I. T. 1914 (C. B. ITI-1 287) appears to reach a 
different The latter ruling reads as follows: 

“ Under its articles of incorporation, the M Co. has very broad powers 
to engage in business for profit. These powers, however, are not exer- 
cised. Its actual business consists in the taking over of the cattle and 
sheep of its members, slaughtering them, and crediting the members 
with the amount of meat or mutton at a rate mutually agreed upon. It 
then sells the meat at an advance of one-half cent per pound, which 
amount is used to defray expenses The by-products are *sold at the 
prevailing market rates. At the end of the annual accounting period a 
dividend of 7 per cent, and no more, is paid the stockholders in lieu of 
interest, and the balance, if any, is distributed among the members on 
the basis of amount of produce furnished. Only producers own its stock. 

“ Held, that the M Co. is entitled to exemption under section 231 (11) 
1918 and 1921.” 
quoted, was based on the revenue acts of 1918 and 

It does not appear to have been founded on any court decision, 
merely on a policy determined by the bereau. It marks the de 
parture from the policy of strict construction to the one of “ great lib 
erality,’ 
ct of 

In construing the organized and operated” under this more 
liberal the appears to rely somewhat upon two de 
cisions, one by the Supreme Court, and one by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
interpreting the phrase “ 


this point is known as 


cases 


coming 


conclusion 


The 
1921 
but 


revenue acts of 


ruling, last 


which was referred to in the conference report on the revenue 
1926 
terms “ 


policy Treasury 


and charitable purposes;’ 
Sagrada Orden de Pr 


School 


namely, Trinidad 
dicadores, etc. ; 263 U. 8. 578; and appeal of Unity 
of Christianity, 4 B. T. A. 61 But in both of these cases the 
companies were organized for purely religious purposes, and, while they 
did engage in commercial transactions, all of the profits were 
devoted to the religious purpose for which they were organized 

In the third place, there is some question as to whether the corpora- 
tion even operates on a cooperative basis. 


Insular Collector, v. 


some 


The essence of a cooperative association is that the profits of such 
association, over and above are returned to its 
In this case it seems plain that only part of the profits are 
inasmuch as over $1,000,000 is retained by the association, 
Moreover, the members are out 
not force distribution. The high 
evidence of lack of true cooperative 
Would the true farmers’ cooperative, which Congress meant 
under the law, ever pay its five principal officers over 
$222,000 in salaries? This sum is nearly 20 per cent of the total net 
income of the corporation, and the president alone draws a salary in 
excess of $81,000. Attention is also drawn to the fact that the operat- 
ing agreement between the plantations and the refinery provides for an 
annual payment by the former to the latter of 6 per cent of the net 
worth of the refining corporation as compensation for services. It is 
certainly an unusual form of cooperative association that not only pays 
its five officers $222,000 annually but also receives nearly $1,000,000 
as compensation for the services rendered its members over and above 
what it requires for expenses and reserves. 

While the statute the 


necessary expenses, 


members 
returned, 


for which no pressing need is shown 


of control of the association and can 
officers’ salaries paid is another 
operation 


to exempt 


authorizes retention of a reasonable reserve 


for any necessary purpose, under the operating agreement the company 


not only retains all necessary 
compensation 
In the 


reven 


reserves but also a substantial sum as 
for services 
fourth place 


factories 


under the 
deal with 


contract of November 1, 
the California & 
Corporation not only as agents for the 32 
but also as principals. Therefore, the 
dealing altogether with producers as such In 
Drug Co., which purchased not as 


funds, the Board of Tax Appeals, in 14 B. T. 


1926, the 
Hawaiian Sugar 
sugar-producing 
corporation is not 
the case of the North- 
agent but with its own 

222, denied exemption. 


sugar 
Refining 
companies 


western 


organized and operated exclusively for religious | 
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Finally, the courts have consistently held that a claim to exemption 
from taxation must be clearly made out. In determining whether a 
fraternal beneficiary association was exempt from the policy-premium 
tax imposed by section 504 of the revenue act of 1917, the district 
court, in the case of Western Funeral Benefit Association v. Hellmich, 
made the following comment: 

“In passing upon the questions herein involved it will be well to 
keep in mind the rule by which the court must be guided. This rule 
seems to have run through all of the decisions, and in the case of Bank 
of Commerce v. Tennessee (161 U. 8. 134, 16 S. Ct. 456, 4 L. Ed. 645) 
the court, after citing several cases, puts the principle upon which is 
founded the rule that a claim for exemption from taxation must be 
clearly made out. Taxes being the sole means by which sovereigntics 
ean maintain their existence, any claim on the part of anyone to be 
exempt from the full payment of his share of taxes on any portion of 
his property must on that account be clearly defined and founded upon 
plain language. There must be no doubt or ambiguity in the language 
used upon which the claim to the exemption is founded. It has been 
said that a well-founded doubt is fatal to the claim; no implication 
will be indulged in for the purpose of construing the language used as 
giving the claim for exemption, where such claim is not founded upon 
the plain and clearly expressed intention of the taxing power.” 

To the same effect are the decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Co. (9 B. T. A. 696) and United Drug Co. 
(14 B, T. A. 224) in construing the exempt-corporation provision of 
the revenue acts. 

It is the opinion of this office that the taxpayer has not clearly 
established a claim to exemption under the statute and therefore 
exemption should be denied. It is obvious, however, that the members 
of the committee, all of whom are familiar with the intent of Congress 
in this matter, are better able to judge of the propriety of the decision 
than its staff or even the Treasury Department. 

If the committee is of the opinion that this corporation is properly 
exempt under the statute, it is respectfully recommended that considera- 
tion be given to the propriety of changing the law, for this office believes 
that this corporation and the corporations which hold its stock, bound 
together as they are with the shipping agents and factors, represent a 
monopoly of the Hawaiian sugar industry, The figures, in fact, show 
that this group produces and refines over 75 per cent of the annual 
amount of sugar produced on the Hawalian Islands. 

One very obvious defect in the present law is the failure to tax 
dividends distributed by exempt corporations. While this might be 
unimportant in the case of the true farmers’ cooperative, since few 
farmers have enough income to be subject to tax, it becomes very im 


| portant when the dividends go to highly profitable corporations, as in 


this case. The 
per cent tax, 
individuals. 

It also must be pointed out that if such corporations as the California 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation are tax exempt, Congress is 
granting tax relief to corporations which already enjoy substantial eco- 
nomic advantages over their competitors. This can be shown by a 
comparison of the dividends paid by the Hutchinson Sugar Plantation 
Co.. which does not belong to the tax-exempt group, and the dividends 
paid by the Kekaha Sugar Co., which does belong to the group, both of 
these corporations being located in Hawaii. 


result is, 
without 


of course, that the Government loses its 12 
even securing the offset of the normal tax on 


Dividends paid 


Hutchin- 
son Sugar 
Co. (non- 
member) 


Kekaha 
Sugar Co. 
(member) 


Per cent 


This economic advantage is not confined to nonmembers located in 
Hawaii, but applies to all beet and cane sugar producers and refiners 
of the United States and Cuba. This is indicated by the consistent 
and substantial earnings of the Hawaiian monopoly in comparison 


with the meager dividend record of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
shown below: 


Year: Dividend, per cent 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it is the opinion of the staff that the taxpayer has not 
clearly established his claim for exemption under the statute and that 
exemption should therefore be denied. In any event, it is believed 
that a report on tax-exempt corporations in general should be authorized, 
for it is feared that if the present interpretation of the statute is per- 
sisted in substantial benefit will result to corporations and nronopolies, 
while the real benefit to the individual farmer will remain negligible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

——., Chief of Staff. 
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Fesruary 25, 1930. 
In re: California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mr. COMMISSIONER: A certificate of overassessment has been pre- | 
pared in favor of the above-named corporation in the amount of $166,- | 
$24.68 for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1927. 

The overassessment is due to holding that the corporation is exempt 
from taxation under the provisions of section 231(12) of the revenue 
act of 1926. 

The taxpayer filed a corporation income-tax return for the year under 
review, reporting a net income of $1,262,532.43. A tax of $170,441.88 
was assessed on the basis of the return. Subsequent thereto a refund 
of $4,117.20 was allowed, due to an adjustment to depreciation A 
claim was filed under date of December 21, 1928, in which it was 
claimed that the corporation was exempt from taxation. 

It is apparent from the evidence submitted that since December 1, 
1926, all of the outstanding stock of the corporation, with the excep- | 
tion of directors’ qualifying shares, has been held by producers of raw 
sugar Whose entire output is refined and sold by the taxpayer. The 
dividends on capital stock have not exceeded 8 per cent per annum. 


7. 
is 


The primary purpose and function of the corporation is to refine and | 
market the raw sugar produced and shipped to it by all of its stock- | 


holders and also to market a by-product of the raw-sugar industry com- 
monly known as waste or black-strap molasses. The raw sugar received 
from the plantations is marketed under a contract dated November 1, 
1926, and under the terms of this contract the corporation receives all 
the raw sugar produced by the plantations and sells the same for their 


individual accounts. 
The blackstrap molasses is not sold under the sugar contract but is 


handled under a separate contract which is similar to the raw-sugar 


contract in its effect. The evidence indicates that 100 per cent of the 
sugar business transacted during the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1927, was with members. With respect to the molasses business, which 
constitutes less than 2 per cent of the gross proceeds realized, it iv 
stated that during the period ended November 30, 1927, 88.12 per 
cent of the net business was transacted with members. A small amount 
of molasses of nonmembers was handled by the corporation with the 
consent of the stockholders as a matter of accommodation to three 
plantation owners inasmuch as the quantity of molasses available from 
these plantations was so small that it was impractical for them to 
arrange for shipping and sale in the United States. 

Although the New York market price is used in determining the 
amount of the initial payment to be made to the members for deliveries 
of raw sugar, each member receives actual receipts from the sale of 
refined sugar, less all operating costs and expenses, plus or minus 
financial gains and losses, and less 6 per cent withheld in proportion to 
the tonnage of raw sugar delivered to the company. The evidence 
indicates that 6 per cent deduction mentioned above is in addition to 
operating costs and expenses and according to the taxpayer constitutes 
a reasonable amount for necessary purposes of the company to redeem 
its bonds under a sinking-fund agreement and to provide funds for 
necessary plant expenditures. It is stated that nonmembers received 
the net selling price of their molasses, less freight from the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Based upon the foregoing it is held that the corporation is entitled 


to exemption under section 231 (12) of the revenue act of 1926 inasmuch | 


as its method of doing business is in accordance with the provisions of 
the law and the regulations promulgated thereunder. 

Based upon the above there is no tax liability. There is, therefore, 
an overassessment of $166,324.68 which is allowable under the provi- 
sions of section 284 (b) of the revenue act of 1926. 

In view of the foregoing it is recommended that the certificate of 
overassessment for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1927, herein 
outlined be allowed. 

C. M. CHAREST, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Approved. 

Rost. H. Lucas, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
HELEN T. SCOTT 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 





30 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid out of the contingent funds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to Helen T. Scott, of Walter W. Scott, 
late an employee of the Joint Committee on Printing, a sum equal to 
six months of his compensation 
to be paid by the Senate end one-half by the 
not exceeding $250, to defray the 
Walter W. Scott, shall be paid by the House. 


widow 
as such employee ne-half of said sum 
House, 
funeral 


© 
1dditional 
of 


and 
expenses 


an 
) said 
The resolution was concurred in. 
ADDITIONAL CLERICAL SERVICES IN THE 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 
That there shall be 
House, during the remainder of the 


ENROLLING ROOM 


249 
paid, out of the e« fund of the 


eding $150 


Resolved, ntingent 


present session, not exc« 


for additional clerical services in the enrolling room. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

JAMES W. BOYER, JR. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 227 

Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
$1,200 to James W. Boyer, jr., for extra and expert services as expert 
legal examiner to the Committee World War Legislation 
during the first and second sessions of the Seventy-first Congress. 


on Veterans’ 


With the following committee amendment: 


line 2, strike out the figures “$1,200” and insert “ $600.” 


Page 1, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


STOP 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 251, in which the 
House concurred in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, the simple and manifest pur- 
pose of this resolution is to have a commission of Members of 
Congress and of the Cabinet come together, confer, study, con 
sider, and report to the President and to the Congress how the 
making of profits as a result of war by a part of the people 
while the other part suffer unusual and extreme hardships and 
make great sacrifices may be prevented. There is nothing sin- 
ister nor mysterious about this resolution. It is not a party 
question, because both major parties have heretofore declared 
in their national platforms that it is the duty of Congress to 
legislate in advance, so that if war should come, the conscience- 
less profiteering which occurred during the World War, and 
which has occurred during all the wars that our Nation has 
engaged in, may be prevented, and if not totally prevented. may 
be reduced to a minimum, and thus greater equality in bearing 
the burdens of war be accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, the origin of this resolution is not what some of 
its opponents have imagined. It did not originate in either the 

War Department or in the Navy Department, nor in the clois- 
tered circle of any jingoistic or militaristic group. When the 
4,000,000 citizens who were temporarily in the military service 
during the World War were demobilized they went home with 
a resolution firmly fixed in their hearts that they would do all 
in their power to see that, if another war should come, there 
would not be a great crop of persons grow rich out of the emer- 
gency of the Nation, as was the case during the last war. It 
has been estimated that at least 20,000 persons became million 
aires as a result of mere war profits, and, of course, those who 
were already millionaires, or, at least, most of them, had their 
fortunes greatly increased by war profits. 

Mr. Speaker, when the American Legion was tentatively or 
ganized even in France, and subsequently organized by duly 
elected representatives after the return to America of our 
expeditionary forces, one of the first definite objectives set up 
by these patriotic and unselfish ex-service men was the ultimate 
enactment into law of provisions to stop war profiteering. In 
fact, the American Legion bas but two great fundamental mis- 


WAR PROFITEERING 
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disability may not be liable to military service, from staying at 






































his own flesh and sacrificing his time, his family, his health, 
and perhaps his life 



































nation. Consequently, after the great suffering and waste and 















































League of Nations, and the World Court, and the demand for 
the outlawing of war, and for the codification of international 
law, and finally more than a balf hundred nations ratified and 
approved the Kellogg peace pact, whereby these nations re- 
nounced war as ah instrument for promoting their national 
policies. Thousands of suggestions have been made in news- 
papers and magazines as to how to discourage war. It has 
been proposed that before Congress declare war there should 
be a solemn referendum on the question to all the people of 
the Nation, so that they might declare by secret ballot their 
















































































tional cooperation and for bringing about international under- 
standing have been proposed. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the fundamental idea sought to be 
accomplished by House Joint Resolution 251 is in the interest of 
the people. Former President Harding, as he stood among the 
thousands of dead bodies of our brave boys on the pier at 

































































tgain.” It was this same President Harding who, in his inaugu- 























future in the event of any inevitable war of defense there should 














special profits to none. 
President Harding repeated this sentiment in a subsequent 





























Legion and various State conventions and thousands of posts 
solemnly resolved that these noble sentiments of President 
Harding must be made effective by being enacted into law in 
advance of war, while the lessons drawn from the mistakes and 
failures of the recent war are still fresh in the minds of the 
people. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, on December 6, 1922, being moved 


















































offered the first resolution ever introduced in Congress on this 
subject, whereby profiteering was denounced and equalization 
of the hardships and sacrifices of the war demanded, and that 
a commission be appointed to study the whole question and to 
make a report to the Congress of the manner and means by 















































House Joint Resolution 400. It was introduced again in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress and became House Joint Resolution 128. 























Military Affairs on March 11, 13, and 20, 1924, and those hear- 
ings cover 250 printed pages and constitute a valuable com- 
pilation of material on the subject. The original resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. However, 
in the Seventieth Congress, with my entire approval and con- 
sent and cooperation, a resolution in practically the same lan- 
guage Was introduced by the Hon. J. MAYHEW WAINWRIGHT, of 
the State of New York, and that was referred to the Committee 
on Rules. In the meantime a number of bills had been intro- 





















































study. 

Prominent among these bills was one popularly known as the 
Capper-Johnson bill, which proposed to empower the President, 
at his discretion, in the event of an emergency as well as war, 
to mobilize all the material and human resources of the Nation, 
That and other bills were referred to the Committee on Military 












































from time to time. I expressed my opposition both upon the 














bill into the law, on the ground that it did not set up any guar- 
antee that profiteering would be prevented in time of war, but 
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sions—first, to see that all ex-service men who have been dis- 


abled as a result of such service shall obtain fair and reason- 
able compensation and hospitalization; and, second, to see that 


home making his millions of war profits out of the necessities 


und dislocations and demoralizations of economic conditions | character, subject to the sinister influences of a secret mili- 
while the soldier is at the front forming a wall of defense with | taristic group, he could, upon slight pretext, throw the whole 


In fact, Mr. Speaker, the hearts of the millions of the Ameri- 
can people cry out for peace in common with the longing for | erty and at the same time destroy the liberties of the people. 
peace in the hearts of the masses of the people of every civilized 
destruction of the World War, the minds of our more than 
100,000,000 people were searching here and there and every- 


where for plans and methods to prevent or, at least, to dis- | a thousand times worse than profiteering. 
courage future wars. Out of all of this sentiment grew the 


sentiments on the question. Hundreds of plans for interna- | 


Hoboken, declared, with a voice choking with emotion, while his | 
face was bathed in tears, that “this thing must not happen | 


ral address, sounded the first official declaration that in the | 


be equal service and equal sacrifice for all American citizens and | 


message to Congress, The national convention of the American | 


by the feelings and impulses herein sought to be expressed, I | 


which these noble aims might be accomplished. That was | 


On that resolution hearings were had before the Committee on | 


duced seeking legislation directly and without any previous | 


Affairs. Some hearings were conducted on this and other bills | 
floor and in committee to the enactment of the Capper-Johnson | 
on the other hand vested such unlimited discretion in the Presi- | 


dent as to make it possible for the President, whenever he | 
thought a national emergency existed, to draft directly into the | and extortion have mobilized and engrossed shoes, stockings, and other 





| Federal service all the human services of the Nation, and to 
draft all the material resources of the Nation, so as to result in 
the scrambling, dislocating, and demoralizing of all the ordinary 


some sore of legislation is enacted to prevent the slacker who | processes and institutions of business and of life. I did my 
dodges military service, or the man who by reason of age or | share to defeat this bill and in calling the attention of the Con- 


gress and of the country to the danger involved. If the Presi- 
| dent were a powerful and ambitious man, or if he were a weak 


| Nation into a state of war, set up martial law, disorganize and 
| destroy private business and private property, and thus wreck 
both the blessing of individual and private ownership in prop- 


That bill was riding and parading upon the strength of the 
noble and unselfish and patriotic sentiment of the masses of our 
people to stop profiteering in the time of war, but instead of 
stopping profiteering, it made possible conditions that would be 


But, Mr. Speaker, I was resolved not to be deflected from 
the primary and original unselfish and patriotic desire of our 
people to put a stop, as far as possible, to the unfair and 
unjust practices that have heretofore prevailed in time of war. 
Hence I supported the resolution of the honorable gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WaINwRIGcHT], and when I learned that 

| the Hon, Berrranp H. Snewyt, of New York, chairman of the 
| powerful Rules Committee, had introduced virtually the same 
resolution in the Seventy-first Congress, being the resolution 
now known as House Joint Resolution 251, I was very pleased and 
| Was still firmly resolved to support it with all my energy. 
Hence, when the matter came up for consideration in the House 
on April 1, 1930, I did everything in my power to secure the 
| adoption of the resolution. It is true that I supported certain 
amendments to the resolution which I thought clarified it, and 
certainly did not militate against the main purpose. Especially 
| did I support the resolution of the gentleman from Alabama 
| [Mr. Huppiestron], which provided that the commission pro- 
posed to be set up should not consider and report upon the con- 
scription of labor. When that amendment was offered on the 
floor of the House I bad already made some remarks stating 
| that I was opposed to the conscription of labor and that, as I 
| understood the position of the Hon. Bernard M. Baruch, who 
| Was chairman of the War Industries Board during the World 
| War, he also agrees that it is impracticable, unwise, and inex- 
pedient to seek to conscript labor under the guise that human 
services are necessary for military purposes, and to take 
human beings by force of law and place them in various indus- 
trial and munitions plants to work, not as civilian wage earn- 
ers but under military law and military discipline. 

I hold that Congress has no power to compel a human being 
to render any service except strictly military service in the 
| defense of the Nation. The war power and all the war power 
| was by the States conferred upon the Federal Government, 
| but that war power is limited to making war upon the enemy, 
| either foreign or domestic. But being bitterly opposed to the 
absurd lengths to which some persons would seek to carry the 
principle of universal service in time of war—and, consequently, 
of universal draft—I have stuck consistently and persistently 
to the original and fundamental fact of suppressing profiteering 
in time of war, an object approved of by the minds and con- 
sciences of at lease 99 per cent of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asserted, and I repeat, that the essential 
| thought underlying this resolution is a part of the world cravy- 
ing for peace. I respectfully call your attention to an article 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly of February, 1925, 
| while the griefs and grievances of the World War were still 
very fresh in the public mind. This article by Mr. Sisley Hud- 
dleston, entitled “An American Plan for Peace,” is one of the 
| calmest, most rational, and most suggestive statements of the 
great objective underlying the declarations of President Hard- 
ing, underlying the resolutions of the American Legion, and 
underlying this action of the American Congress. The move- 
| ment is in the interest of the people. It is believed that cer- 
tain groups are perfectly willing to permit, if not to foment, 
animosities, prejudices, and hatreds to grow to uncontrollable 
proportions and finally to break out in war, in the hope and ex- 
pectation that these groups will reap the huge profits in money 
that the history of previous wars shows to be possible. 

This selfish and traitorous practice of profiteering upon both 
| the Government and the civilian population in time of war is no 
| new thing in the world. It was practiced to such an out- 
rageous degree during the Revolutionary War that the Congress 
| of the United States resolved— 





That some persons in this city (of Philadelphia) are governed by 
principles inimical to the cause of America, and with views of avarice 
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1930 


for the liberties of our country, are exposed to the injuries of the 
weather— 


and that the State of Pennsylvania should adopt legislation 
correcting this evil and punishing these practices. For the 
second time the American Congress was called upon to call this 


outrage and injustice to the attention of the States which then | 
alone had legislative power, and consequently acts prohibiting | 
and punishing such avaricious conduct were passed by the States | 


of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and probably other States. 
George Washington stated about this time in one of his letters 
dealing with the curse of profiteering that— 

I would to God that one of the most atrocious in each State was hung 
in jibbets upon a gallows five times as high as the one prepared for 
Haman. No punishment, in my opinion, is too great for the man who 
ean build his greatness upon his country’s ruin. 


So it was during the War of 1812, during the war with 
Mexico, during the War between the States, during the war 
with Spain. The heart aud conscience of America have cried out 
that this thing must not be again. I call your attention to an 
article which appeared in the December, 1924, number of the 
magazine entitled “Our World,” written by the Hon. Bernard 
M. Baruch, himself an authority on finance and economic ques- 
tions, on the methods and machinery by which we can and 
should stop war profiteering. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, when it became apparent that the 
so-called Capper-Johnson bill could not pass Congress, the 
American Legion, through its national commander and national 
legislative committee, got behind what was originally the 
“McSwain resolution,” subsequently the “ Wainwright resolu- 
tion,” and ultimately the “ Snell resolution.” 
all of these resolutions at every stage and here and now state 


from my personal knowledge of its origin and of the purposes | 
back of it that it is purely patriotic and unselfish and in the | 


interest of the people and justice. But it has this additional 
angle and advantage. 
among the capitalist classes, because it is notice to them in 
advance that they can not make profits in time of war and 
that the taxes on their property to conduct war will be very 
heavy both during war and after the war. But it also has a 
deterrent influence upon any nation or people that might be 
disposed to attack our territory or to deny and to defy our 
rights. It means that we will not stir up war, that we will 
not institute and prosecute a war of aggression. We know that 
the millions who must fight in the ranks, who must suffer in 
the hospitals, who must languish and die upon the field will 
never agitate the commencement of an unjust war. But we do 
know that these same millions of people, of every rank and 
station, have the Anglo-Saxon spirit of putting justice and 
honor above life itself, and that if any other country should 
trespass upon our rights, these Americans will fly to the defense 
of America. 

Consequently, other nations would know, if this principle of 
universal service without war profits that we are now discuss- 
ing should become law and be the settled policy of this Nation, 
that if our country ever does feel justified in fighting in defense 
of its rights, then it will fight with every power and resource 
and energy, both human and material, and will thus be able to 
strike such a blow with its combined and unified strength and 
resources us to be irresistible. Thus, this American plan for 
peace Means peace with a double aspect. It means that Amer- 
ica will never aggressively and selfishly break the peace, and 
it means that other nations will be afraid to break the peace 
by attacking America. 

Mr. Speaker, America is a peace-loving people. Our Nation, 
for the first time in the history of the world, incorporated in 
its Constitution the provision that war should be declared only 
by the representatives of the people. Congress alone can de- 
clare and make war. The history of our Nation shows that 
Congress has never been hasty to declare war. When war has 
been declared it has been by an overwhelming majority and by a 
nonpartisan yote. In fact, Congress has always lagged behind 
the popular sentiment. Congress has been slow to gather the 
feeling of the country, and only after certain assurance that 
the war will be supported by practically the whole population 
has Congress ever dared to declare war. In this respect Con- 
gress has ever been truly representative of the feelings and 
desires of the people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when we come down to the motion before 
the House to concur in the Senate amendments to the House 
resolution, I voted to concur and sought an opportunity to ex- 
plain to the Members of the House that, in my judgment, we 
should all vote to concur in those amendments. The Senate had 
adopted only two amendments, neither of which- is, in my judg- 
ment, material or in any way affects the sense, the purpose, or 
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I have supported | 


It will discourage the jingoistie spirit | 
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The first amendment which 


the 


Senate proposed was to strike out this language: 


So as to empower the President immediately to mobilize all the re- 
sources of the country. 


This ought to be entirely in harmony with the views of those 
who have opposed the resolution. The striking out of these 
words does not defeat the object of the resolution, which is 
merely to authorize the commission to study the question and to 
make definite and conerete report which will epitomize and 
express the consensus of the best opinion of the Nation on the 
subject. As to the other amendment, the Journal of the 
ceedings in the Senate shows that the words “ without 
were struck out on motion of the Senator from 
[Mr. Dutt]. The language of the resolution as it 
House authorized the commission to 


pro- 
profit ” 
Washington 
passed the 

Study and consider amending the Constitution of th 
as to provide that private property may be taken by 
use without profit during war. 


United States so 
“ongress for public 


The amendment offered by Senator Dit merely strikes out 
the words “ without profit.” So the commission is now author- 
ized to study and consider an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the taking of private property for public 
during war. 

It says nothing about compensation or no compensation. Fur- 
thermore, in the same paragraph of the same resolution the com- 
mission shall report if in their opinion any constitutional amend- 
ment be necessary to accomplish the purposes desired. Mani- 
festly the purpose is to equalize the burdens of war and to 
remove the profits of war, and to study and determine the poli- 
cies that our Nation should pursue in the event of war. There- 
fore if the commission concludes that a constitutional amend- 
ment be necessary to accomplish these purposes, the commission 
will so report. But the report of the commission will have no 
foree as law. It will only be the conerete, practical, definite 
statement of what responsible American public officials think 
on the subject. It will be a statement of the most historic and 
far-reaching significance. Congress will have the report and 
recommendations of the commission before it and Congress may 
consider and deliberate upon that report as long or longer than 
it has been considering this resolution, which is about eight 
years. Even if it takes Congress 10 years after such report is 
rendered to enact suitable and proper legislation to accomplish 
the purposes desired, it will be time well expended, and the 
Nation will render its grateful thanks, and posterity will rise 
up to call such Congress blessed. Even if the report of the 
commission is never made the basis of any future legislation 
on the subject, it will nevertheless be a document of surpassing 
importance. It will be turned to by the Members of Congress 
during the period of any future war our country may be engaged 
in, and that report will be appealed to as the solemn declaration 
of the calm and collected judgment of what reasonable and 
responsible American public men thought and felt while it was 
yet peace, and before the fever and furor of war had disturbed 
the thinking of men. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I voted for the previous question 
on the motion to concur in the Senate amendments, and I voted 
for the concurrence by the House in said amendments. If the 
House had not concurred, then only two courses were open—one 
would be to let the matter lie upon the table an’ thus die a 
natural death; the other one would be to disagree to the Senate 
amendments and to ask for a conference. I could see no reason 
nor necessity for such delay. In my judgment the Senate 
amendments in no way affect the meaning nor purpose nor 
future results of the resolution. The words stricken out do not 
control the future action of the commission. The words stricken 
out do not substantially change the meaning and proper and 
reasonable construction of the resolution. Feeling this way 
about it, I could see no necessity for causing delay and possibly 
having the resolution caught in a jam arising from the neces 
sity of a conference and subsequent action by both Houses. The 
Senate amendments are perfectly harmless and immaterial so 
far as the object to be accomplished is concerned. I was in 
formed by the chairman of the national legislative committee 
of the American Legion that he and his associates among the 
responsible national officers of the American Legion agree with 
me in holding that these amendments do not justify a confer- 
ence between the two Houses. Since the amendments are inno- 
cent, since a conference might delay and imperil the passage at 
this session of the resolution, I voted for the concurrence by 
the House, and regret that I had no opportunity to explain to 
the Members of the House before the vote taken how I 
regard this question. 

In conclusion, let me refute one statement that I have heard 
made privately and intimated upon the floor of the House. It 


use 


was 
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is that the national officers of the American Legion in support- 
ing this resolution do not represent the feeling of the rank and 
file of the ex-service men of America. It has been hinted that 
these national officers huve been inspired by suggestions from 
Army and Navy oflicers. Furthermore, it is claimed that the 
American Legion officers represent only the sentiment of the 
former American Army officers and not the privates in the 
ranks Lut I respectfully submit that the suggestion is not 
well founded in fact. The former private soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Army ure more bitter in their animosity to the war prof- 
iteers than any other class. I submit that any speaker can ap- 
pear before any audience, and if he denounces selfish, greedy, 
and rapacious profiteering in time of war, he will receive the 
genuine and sincere applause of 95 per cent of any audience 
that can be assembled in America. I believe that a vast ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress have frequently denounced 
in their speeches to their constituents the practice of profiteer- 
ing in time of war, and have pledged to their constituents to 
bring about legislation to prevent that hideous evil. In fact, 
both great parties by their solemn platform declarations, have 
denounced this shameful and disgraceful incident and usual 
consequence of war. The truth is that all our people, men and 
women, old and young, and especially all our ex-service men, 
whether officers or enlisted men, not only approve of proper 
steps taken to suppress this moral crime of war profiteering, 
but they demand that their representatives in Congress support 
every reasonable and practical measure moving to that ultimate 
and desirable end. 

Since the World War ended, dozens of bills seeking legislation 
and quite a number of resolutions proposing amendments to the 
Constitution have been offered by individuals, Members of both 
the House and the Senate, for the purpose of accomplishing 
what the American Legion authorities and manifestly a clear 
majority of Congress now regard will be ultimately accomplished 
by this resolution. This common object is the suppression of the 
greedy and avaricious practice of profiteering upon the Govern- 
ment and the people in time of war. The distinguished Senator 
| Mr. Dini] who offered the amendment to strike out the words 
“without profit” which was adopted by the Senate and in which 
the House has concurred, introduced in the Senate a joint reso- 
lution on January 6, 1930, known as 8. J. Res. 128, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution in the following language: 


CONGRESSIONAL 





Congress shall have power in time of war to take private property 
for public use and fer purposes of national defense, and to fix the com- 
pensation for the same; and to take private property without com- 


pensation by declaring the same to be necessary fur purposes of national 
defense, 


By reading this language it is manifest why the distinguished 
Senator offered the amendment. By striking out the words 
“without profit” the resolution now passed by Congress will 
contain practically the same language as is contained in the 
first part of the proposed amendment sponsored by the Senator 
from Washington. 

As I told the House when that resolution was under considera- 
tion, this question is one of the most far-reaching and funda- 
mentally important and most complicated and many-sided of 
any matter that has been before the Congress in many years. 
While there has been unjustified delay in the passage of this 
resolution to provide for the study of the question by a special 
commission that will sit in the recess of Congress, when it can 
concentrate its attention upon this subject without the numer- 
ous interruptions that we suffer from during the ordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, yet we who believe in the righteousness and 
justice of the principle involved have reason to rejoice that the 
matter has come to an end, and doubtless the President will 
promptly sign the joint resolution and it will thus become law. 
When the Speaker of the House and the Vice President shall 
designate the Members of the House and Senate to constitute 
the congressional members of the commission, then they can 
begin at once to gather material, to analyze the whole sub- 
ject, and to prepare individually for the collective and cor- 
porate work of the commission, which should begin in the fall 
and continue from time to time through the winter and the 
next spring and summer so as to be prepared to make a thor- 
ough, comprehensive, and practical report by the time required 
under the terms of the resolution. 

The far-reaching importance of this step can only be dimly 
envisaged by the most unselfish and patriotic mind. Those who 
love humanity, those who hate any war other than a war for 
justice and righteousness and for human liberty, those who be- 
lieve that the inequality of sacrifices that have heretofore been 
suffered by our citizens during war should no longer be toler- 
uted, all such will rejoice that a definite step has been taken 
to put this Nation once more in the lead and in another respect 
of all the nations in the world. As our Nation has led in con- 
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stitutional liberty, as we have led in placing the sword in the 
hands of the representatives of the people, as we have led in 
making war solely for humanity and for our own defense and 
in defense of the rights of all men, so we are about to lead in 
another great fundamental movement of profound and wide- 
spread significance to the people of this country, to our chil- 
dren and our children's children, and to the peoples of other 
nations, who will surely follow our lead in this respect as they 
have followed in so many other respects. Let us continue to 
point the way of justice and liberty to all other nations of 
earth. Let our action on this great question be a new declara- 
tion of independence. 





VICIOUS JOKERS IN BORDER PATROL ACTS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a discussion of H. R. 11204 by my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. CLANCY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following discussion 
of H. R. 11204 by my colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. CLancy]: 

JuNE 19, 1930. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: May I take the liberty of calling to your at- 
tention a bill which will injure seriously hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens and do considerable damage to the small-boat in- 
dustry in this country if it is enacted into law? 

I refer to H. R. 11204 known as the border patrol act of 1930. This 
bill has been granted a rule and unless the House leaders take action 
otherwise it will follow the urgent deficiency bill and will come up for 
consideration on Saturday of this week or early next week. 

Very briefly I wish to refer to some of the sensational features of 
this measure as it now stands. It makes a new crime in American Fed- 
eral law. Under the present law millions of American citizens who 
are on foot or in small boats under 5 tons’ burden need not go to the 
trouble of traveling many miles, in most instances, to report at a cus- 
toms office, if they made an innocent trip to Canada or Mexico and 
have not purchased dutiable goods abroad. 

H. R. 11204 makes it a crime if these pedestrians and small-boat 
passengers do not report even when they have not purchased dutiable 
goods abroad. They are subject to immediate arrest, a fine of $100, and 
the confiscation of their boat, even though it may cost as much as 
$20,000, if they do not travel to a customs office. 

I have talked with members of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and of the House Rules Committee, both of which 
committees were instrumental in reporting out this bill. They were 
astonished to learn that the bill probably repeals most wise and bene- 
ficial navigation laws and tariff acts which were put on the statute 
books as a result of experience and sage counsel. 

The bill provides also for the un-American practice of voluntary or 
compulsory registration of Amevican citizens, millions of whom live on 
the border. The American Federation of Labor although opposed to the 
entrance of aliens into the United States took a stand at its convention 
at Atlantic City in 1925 against alien registration on the ground that 
it might eventually lead to registration of American citizens. H. R. 
11204 makes registration of American citizens absolutely necessary, if 
they live on the Canadian or Mexican border and intend to visit back 
and forth in the future as they have done for decades in the past. 

By hampering and restricting innocent travel between Canada and 
the United States and Mexico and the United States the bill will 
undoubtedly develop bad feeling with those two friendly neighbors. 
This is unwise at a time when tariff reprisals are being discussed by 
their officials. 

The bill greatly extends the power of arrest of American citizens, and 
its aim as is discussed in the hearings is to promote arrest and holding 
of American citizens on suspicion until some other crime can be proved 
against them. The bill was never referred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for report as should have been done, as it proposes changes in 
the navigation laws, whose enforcement is vested in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The bill was never referred to the House Judiciary Committee, al- 
though it legislates a new crime and greatly increases the power of 
arrests by border patrolmen in the interior of the country, which is a 
bad public policy and which, as disclosed in the hearings, has met 
with resistance by both American citizens and American officials in 
the interior of the country. 

The bill vitally changes the navigation laws of 1912, exempting 
yachts under 15 tons burden from customs inspection when they visited 
contiguous countries and have not purchased dutiable merchandise. 

It also repeals two tariff provisions of the act of 1922 which were 
wisely put in the law. Yet the bill was never referred to the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee for consideration of repeal of 
the navigation laws or to the Ways and Means Committee for repeal 
of the tariff provisions. 
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You may consider the unification of the immigration border patrol 
and the customs border patrol] a good measure, as most Members un- 
doubtedly will, but also on grounds of public policy they should object 
to the punitive and persecution features which have been slipped into 
the bill. , 

The smuggling of aliens is already a crime, as is the smuggling of 
merchandise. Laws already on the books provide for report at immi- 
gration and customs offices where there is entry of aliens of foreign 
merchandise. 

The bill should not be thrown on the floor in its present condition, 
as it will be difficult to amend. The report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment expressly stipulates that while there shall be over 200 new ports 
of entry on the Canadian and Mexican borders there shall be none on 
the fifteen hundred miles of border from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Duluth, 
Minn., as complaint is boldly made that there are already enough 
ports of entry in this region, although these present ports are widely 
scattered, and in one instance are as much as 250 miles apart. 

On the Great Lakes and rivers the bill works an fntolerable ha: Jship 
to the owners of canoes, rowboats, sail yachts, and motor boats, who 
are now specifically protected by the navigation and tariff laws. 

The bill will create a new class of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
Americans who will immediately become law violators and probably 
criminals. 

I have scores of protests on the bill from highly reputable yacht 
clubs, boat builders, village and city officials, and American citizens of 
unimpeachable character. 

I refer you to my extension of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 18, pages 11537-11540. 

Members of Congress representing States on the Canadian and Mexi- 
can borders should be intensely interested in this bill, as undoubtedly 
there will be a wave of flerce indignation against this repressive meas- 
ure in all the boarder States, in which millions of good American 
citizens are adversely affected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. CLancy, 
Member of Congress. 
ANTHONY MARCUM 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3430) for the relief of 
Anthony Marcum and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after “ $5,000,” insert “, said sum to be paid to his 


guardian or legal representative for the exclusive use and benefit of 
the boy.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

B. FRANK SHETTER 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 745) entitled “An act 
for the relief of B. Frank Shetter,” with a Senate amendment, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

“That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,’ approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of B. Frank 


Shetter, who suffered injuries while in the performance of his duties as 
checker at the arsenal, Rock Island, IIL” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


RUBAN W. RILEY 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3764) for the relief of 
Ruban W. Riley, with a Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,’ approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Ruban 
W. Riley, who lost the sight of his right eye as a result of a fall from 


a cliff while in the performance of his duties as United States sur- 
veyor.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred in. 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday morning, following the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker's table, and at the pleasure of the Speaker, I 
may be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, what does the 
gentleman mean by “at the pleasure of the Speaker”? We 
have some important business to transact next Tuesday, and 
I do not want to give way for a 30-minute speech. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a Member of the House, sworn to aid 
the Speaker, I do not want to do anything contrary to his 
pleasure. 

Mr. SNELL. I shall have to object to that at this time. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12902, the 
second deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Carnp- 
BLOM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
For payment to the widow of R. Q. Lee, late a Representative from 


the State of Texas, $10,000, to be disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I have a matter which I think could 
be brought up as a matter of personal privilege, but I do not 
wish to raise that question. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, during all 
of the years I have been a Member of the House it has been my 
policy never to attack any individual unless as a matter of per- 
sonal defense it was absolutely necessary. I have always had 
the theory that there is plenty of trouble in the world without 
my trying to add to it. But occasionally attacks made on Mem 
bers of the House require answer, and one that was made upon 
me in the last primary campaign, and continues to be made, I 
think requires an answer. I ask the Clerk to read in my time 
a letter which was published as paid advertising in many of 
the papers in the second district of South Dakota during the 
late primary campaign, and which refers to and misrepresents 
my attitude on veterans’ legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

ONE MORE DISABLED VETERAN WANTS JOHNSON BEATEN 
Unitep States Vererans’ Burgavu Hospirau No. 72, 
Fort Harrison, Mont., April 21, 1930 
Mr. Tom AYREs, 
Manager Dakota Free Press, Aberdeen, 8. Dak, 

Dean Me. Ayres: Several of the boys bave written to you from this 
hospital, but I thought I would drop you a line, since I am from Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. I wish you every success in your campaign for Congress- 
man, and certainly hope that you defeat RoyaL C, JOHNSON, 

Mr. Jounson, I think, is no sincere friend of the disabled soldiers, 
since in his position as chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lative Committee his vote caused the tie which ruled out the Rankin 
bill, H. R. 7825, 

What made the men here disgusted was the fact that in the next 
D. A. V. paper Roya C, JOHNSON wrote an article where he blandly 
mentions that be thinks that the rest of Congress should abide by 
the decision of the committee, since the majority was not in favor of 
the Rankin measure, when it was a strict tie, and if Jomunson had 
not voted the majority would have gone for the Rankin measure, I 
do not think it is customary for a chairman to yote, and in this case 
RoyaL C. JomNnson voted, causing a tie, and then in his position as 
chairman ruled the Rankin measure out. I would like very much to 
have this brought to the attention of the voters, as I am sure if they 
knew the facts they would give you every support in preference to 
Royat C. Jonnson for Congressman. 

Yours for success, 
[Name deleted}, 
Uncompensated T. B. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, some one 
puid money, and considerable money, to have that published in 


practically every paper in the district. It is typical of the | 


propaganda which was conducted by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Rankin], and the same man who wrote this letter 


has undoubtedly written many letters to all the Members of the | 


House. With all sympathy and thinking that this man might 
be a World War veteran who was suffering 
home city, I wanted to take care of him and investigated his 
en With that in mind I surveyed that case, 
several others. I found that it is typical of the propaganda for 
the Rankin bill. Instead of having World War service I found 
that this man enlisted on May 1, 1919, five months after the 
World War, for the Philippine service. On June 26, 1919, 
few days after he enlisted, he shot his own foot, 
1920, he contracted syphilis. 


a 
On July 22, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete hospital record may be included as an extension of my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I understand that the hospital and medical 
records of all veterans in the War and Navy Departments 
are confidential, and they are held so confidential that an im- 
mediate member of the veteran’s family can not obtain infor- 
mation relating to the hospital and medical record. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman ob- 
ject’ I guarantee that this is the official record. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not think it 


| 
} 
| 
i 
} 


i 


together with | 


is a good | 


policy in view of the fact that the War Department holds the 


medical record so confidential as to even keep it from the 
soldier's own family. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the request. The record shows post hospital, Scott Field, Ili- 
nois, June 26, 1919 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that under the rules of the House the gentleman 
is not permitted to read that record or any other paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know whether the 
gentleman is reading or stating the contents in his own 
words, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am stating the facts 
concerning his service and disabilities. He enlisted May 1, 
1919, and was discharged June 11, 1922. His entire service was 
in the Philippine Islands 

On June 26, 1919, 15 days after he enlisted, he was acci- 
dentally shot and was at post hospital, Scott Field, IL, from 
June 26 to July 3. In the Philippine Islands on July 22, 1920, 
he contracted syphilis, not in line of duty, and shows plus 
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the medical record for use in his official capacity without the 
veteran's authorization, but you can not obtain a medical record 
from the Secretary of the Navy or the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps unless you transmit the veteran's signed authorization 
indicating that the record should be furnished. The records of 
the Veterans’ Bureau are so confidential, under the laws enacted 


| by Congress, that an abandoned wife of a World War veteran 
, and came from my | can not obtain his residence as indicated in the files in order to 


locate him in order to prefer charges against him to support 
minor children. 

I do not deem it proper to read into the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp and broadcast any man’s medical record to all parts of 
the country. I think practically every veteran of the World 
War, or any other war, would resent having his confidential 
medical record broadcast in the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. , 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In one moment. I believe that 
the gentleman from South Dakota was hasty in the matter. I 
realize that there has been propaganda in favor of the so-called 
Rankin bill, propaganda misstating the actions and votes even 
of members of the World War Veterans’ Committee. But that 


Mr. Chairman, may I have 


| would not justify broadcasting to the country a confidential medi- 


Wassermann reaction. On June 29, 1921, he was in the hospital | 


at Manila with syphilis, secondary, double plus Wassermann re- | 


action, not in line of duty. The soldier was not in service in 
the United States except for a few days, which service com- 
menced nearly five months after the armistice. 

Purely out of sympathy and charity I will delete the name of 
this man from the letter, and it will not be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, but the complete file is available at my 
office to anyone who questions the statements made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
to strike out the last two words and asks unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object to the gentle- 
man who now wishes to speak out of order, but we must get 
along with this bill, and I shall object to anyone else who 
undertakes to speak out of order. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor 
at this time to protest against the action which has taken place 
in the well of the House a few moments ago. As the Members 
of Congress well know, we can not obtain a medical record 
from the Navy Department without the signed authorization of 
the veteran. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does not the gentleman 
know that whenever he is inquiring in regard to a case he has 
no trouble in getting one of these records, and neither does any- 
one. I got this one to help the man, thinking perhaps he had 
been abused. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In the case of a member of 
the Military Establishment, a Member of Congress can obtain 


Chairman, I move to 





cal record. I sincerely hope that upon further consideration 
the distinguished gentleman from South Dakota will not incor- 
porate in the Recorp any medical record in a manner such as 
would identify it as the record of any particular service man. 
I hope the gentleman from South Dakota will withdraw his 
statement from the Recorp. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer: Page 2, line 8, strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $11,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered hy the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuvarpta: Page 2, line 8, strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “ $11,000.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this job of being a Congressman very often is not as 
pleasant and agreeable as many people may believe. 

One of the greatest hardships of a Member is to be the target 
and subject of unfair abuse and attack, just as we heard read 
a few moments ago against ou,” colleague, Roya, C. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota. [Applause.] Anyone who knows the record 
of RoyaLt C. JouNnson knows that it is unjustified and mani- 
festly unfair in a political campaign to say that JoHNson has 
not been a friend of the veterans. [Applause.] 

No one desiring to be fair could say that. The best friend 


| that the veterans have is one who served with them and who 


suffered with them; and when it comes to real friendship for 
the veteran I have more confidence in the sincerity and solici- 
tude of Royat C. Jounson than in some political friend of the 
veterans just before an election. [Applause.] 

I wish I had in my hand now to insert in the Recorp the 
military service rendered by Royat C. JoHNson. He and two 
other Members of the Sixty-fifth Congress, one of then being 
Victor Heintz, of Ohio, and a third Member left this House and 
went into the Army. While I have not JoHNson’s record here, 
yet you will find that his military record was a real gallant 
record of actual combat, right in the trenches, fighting along- 
side of his buddies. [Applause.] RoyaLt C. JoHNson to-day 
wears a badge of service, not on dress parades in the shape of 
a medal, but Royat C. Jonnson has a wound that big [indicat- 
ing] in his body from a shrapnel shell. I contend that such 
a man who has been through hell and fire should not be made 
the subject of an unjustifiable attack in the heat of a cam- 
paign, or that he should be attacked respecting his sincerity 
and solicitude for the veterans. [Applause.] 

I withdraw my pro forma amendnrent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of special and select committees authorized by the House, 
fiscal year 1930, $6,132.46. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 14, insert the following: 

“For expenses of special and select committees authorized by the 
House, fiscal year 1931, $20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


Not to exceed $20,300 of the appropriation “Contingent Expenses, 
House of Representatives, Furniture and Repairs, 1930,” is hereby made 
available for the furniture repair shops in lieu of the sum of $20,000 
heretofore made available for that purpose under such appropriation. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Woop: Page 2, after line 21, 
insert the following: 

“For folding speeches and pamphiets at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, fiscal year 1930 and 1931, $1,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the procurement of a portrait of Hon. NicHotas LonGworta, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, $2,500, to be disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House under direction of the Speaker. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BoyLtan: Page 2, line 24, strike out “$2,500” 
and insert “‘ $5,000.” 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, in support of my amendment 
I would like to say——— 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOOD. This portrait has already been painted. It isa 
completed job. It is paid for. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The only thing I wanted to say in support of 
my amendment is that we have such a good Speaker that we 
should get a better portrait than one costing $2,500. I think 
the Speaker is entitled to a $5,000 portrait. Of course, ordi- 
narily you could get a good portrait for $2,500, but on account 
of the increased cost of everything we should honor the Speaker 
by getting the proper kind of a portrait, which would cost 
approximately $5,000. 

I am sure there will not be any opposition to this meritorious 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York insist 
on his amendment in view of the statement of the chairman of 
the committee that a contract has already been entered into? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Of course, I will yield to my distinguished 
chairman, and I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment for expenses incurred by RuTH Bryan Owen, contestce 
in the contested-election case of Lawson against Owen, audited and rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $36.40, to be disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House. 


Chairman, I offer another committee 


Clerk will report the committee 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Woop: On page 8, after line 26, insert: 

“For payment for expenses incurred by H. F. Lawrence, contestant 
in the contested-election case of Lawrence against Milligan, audited and 
recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000, to be dis- 
bursed by the Clerk of the House.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Woon: On page 3, after line 26, insert: 

“For payment for expenses incurred by Jacob L. Milligan, contestee 
in the contested-election case of Lawrence against Milligan, audited and 
recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000, to be 


Indiana 


dis- 


| bursed by the Clerk of the llouse.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anrendment by Mr. Woop: On page 3, 

“For payment for expenses incurred by John Philip Hill, contestant 
in the contested-election case of Hill against Palmisano, audited and 
recommended by the Committee on Elections No, 2, $2,000, to be dis 
bursed by the Clerk of the House.” 


an 


after line 26, insert: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anmrendment by Mr. Woop: On page 3, after line 26, insert: 

“For payment for expenses incurred by Vincent L. Palmisano, con 
testee in the contested-election case of Hill against Palmisano, audited 
and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000, to be 
disbursed by the Clerk of the House.” 


an 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
EXECUTIVE 

Investigation of enforcement of prohibition and other laws: For con- 
tinuing the inquiry into the problem of the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws of the United States, together with enforcement of other laws, 
pursuant to the provisions therefor contained in the first deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1929, to be available for each and evéry object of expendi 
ture connected with such purposes notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other act, and to be expended under the authority and by the 
direction of the President of the United States, who shall report the 
results of such Investigation to Congress, together with his recommenda 
tions with respect thereto, fiscal year 1931, $250,000, together with 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation for these purposes contained 
in the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, which shall remain available 
until June 30, 1931. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the paragraph that it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
not authorized by law. I will be glad to state my reasons. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman withhold the point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is not any question in my 

mind about this paragraph being subject to a point of order, 
but I believe it would be unfortunate to strike out the para- 
graph. 
Yesterday in my explanation of the bill I pointed out what 
had been done by this commission already and what their 
future program is to be, which is set out more in detail in the 
report and also in the evidence. I stated then that there was 
a mistaken idea that this commission has devoted its time 
almost exclusively to the eighteenth amendment and the pro- 
hibition proposition. As a matter of fact, they have investi- 
gated a great many other things. They have investigated 
police; they have investigated the courts; they have investi- 
gated the prison proposition; they have investigated the reason 
for the spread of crime, They have suggested quite a few 
matters of legislation that have been enacted into law by reason 
of the reports which they have rendered. I do not believe this 
commission should be stopped in the midst of its labors. I 
think we will all admit they have done some real good and have 
served some real purpose, and I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, one can not contemplate @ 
commission to study law enforcement without naturally inquir- 
ing whether the commission is being financed from funds 
properly appropriated under the law. I want to call the chair- 
man’s particular attention to section 673 of title 31 of the 
United States Code, which is Thirty-fifth Statutes, 1027, the act 
approved March 4, 1909: 

No part of the public moneys or of any appropriations made by 
Congress shall be used for the payment of compensation or expenses of 
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any commission, council, board, or other similar body, or any members 
thereof, or for expenses in connection with any work or the results of 
any work or action of any commission, council, board, or other similar 
body, unless the creation of the same shall be or shall bave been 
authorized by law. 

Nor shall there be employed by detail hereafter or heretofore made, 
or otherwise, personal services from any executive department or other 
Government establishment in connection with any such commission, 
council, board, or similar body. 


In reply to what the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
stated, the chairman of the commission appeared before the 
Committee on Appropriations and stated frankly the limitations 


of the commission. He admitted, or rather complained, that | 


the commission could not state whether prohibition is enforce- 
able or not. He said: 


On the other hand, I would not be candid with you if I did not say 
that there has been a difference of opinion in the commission on that | 


head. It has been our view that when we came to a thorough inquiry 
into the problem of the enforcement of prohibition, under the amend- 


ment and the laws, if we were convinced that prohibition could not 


be enforced, we ought to say so, and that if we were convinced that | 


it was very problematical as to whether it could be enforced, we ought 


to say so; but, at the same time, up to the present the commission 
has proceeded on the theory that you have expressed, and which I have | 


testified to before the Senate committee, that our job was to see whether 
the eighteenth amendment was being adequately and efficiently enforced. 


Mr. Wickersham states frankly that the function of the com- 


mission is to determine whether the eighteenth amendment is | 
“being adequately and efficiently enforced.” What the country 


wants to know is whether prohibition can be enforced. The 
testimony before the committee indicates that the committee is 
limited and can not under the provision of the appropriation bill 
which created the commission study, comment, or advise whether 
the prohibition law is enforceable or not. That being so, the 
commission has no useful function to perform. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from Indiana 
I will say that it is not necessary to have a commission—which 
we all believed was a voluntary commission but now find is cost- 
ing at the rate of $250,000 a year—tell us what is going on in 
the way of prohibition. That is very well known, 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. WOOD. I suspect the gentleman will remember the con- 
troversy which was bad over this proposition in the last Con- 
gress? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD. There was a difference of opinion as to how 
this investigation should be made, and it was the Congress of 
the United States that created this commission? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the appropriation bill which made possible the creation of this 
commission. It provided: 

For the purposes of a thorough inquiry into the problem of the en- 
forcement of prohibition under the provisions of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution and laws enacted in pursuance thereof, together 
with the enforcement of other laws, $250,000, or as much thereof as 
may be required, to be expended under authority and by direction of 
the President of the United States, who shall report the result of such 
investigation to the Congress together with his recommendations with 
respect thereto. Said sum to be available for the fiscal years of 1929 
and 1930 for each and every object of expenditure connected with such 
purposes notwithstanding the provisions of any other act, $250,000. 


This commission was created by the Congress and it occurs to 
me the Congress should not stop the job which it put in motion, 
especially when it is only half through. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, permit me to recall to the 
distinguished chairman that when Mr. George Wickersham ap- 
peared before the conimittee he was admonished, warned, and 


lectured as to the limitations of his powers and the powers of | 
the commission by the very forceful gentleman from Michigan | 


{[Mr. CrAMToN]. You will find that on pages 832, 833, and 834 


of the hearings. The distinguished legislator from Michigan 


pointed out to Mr. Wickersham the limitations of the commis- | 


sion’s powers and that brought forth the reply from Mr. Wick- 
ersham which I have just read to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this is so glaringly and brazenly out of order 
that I must insist on my point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How much money has the commission 
already expended? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. WOOD. Out of the appropriation of $250,000 there is an 
unexpended balance of $80,000. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. They have made no report as to what 
this amount was expended for? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; they have made a very detailed report and 
given an outline of how they expect to use the $250,000 which 
is asked for in this bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It looks to me as though a half million 
dollars is a good deal of money for what we have gotten. 

| The CHATRMAN (Mr. Cuinpstom). The Chair is ready to 
|} rule. The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Indiana {Mr. Woop], has conceded the point of order, but in 
the opinion of the present occupant of the chair it is incumbent 
upon every Chairman to act upon an opinion of his own. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the point of order is well taken. 
| The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAaGuarpIA] read the 
| statute with reference to the payment of money to commissions 
appointed without legal authority. The Chair does not find any 
pertinency in that discussion, because clearly under the legis- 
lation which was contained in the deficiency appropriation act 
of March 4, 1929, authority was given for the expenditure of 
$250,000, but that expenditure was limited to the fiscal years 
1929 and 1930. Therefore the authorization which was con- 
tained in the appropriation act of March 4, 1929, is no longer 
in force, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Would the gentleman from New York make 
| a point of order against an amendment which would reappro- 
priate the unexpended balance? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman would make a point of order 
against that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Eighty thousand dollars? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the unexpended balance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I think I would. I know what you 
are going to do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be entirely frank with the gentleman. 
Since they have this money and it is so near the Ist of July, 
and having this unexpended balance, it seems to me they cer- 
tainly ought to be permitted to complete the work so far as 
the appropriation heretofore made by Congress will permit. If 
the gentleman would permit an amendment that would apply 
only to the reappropriation of the unexpended balance, I would 
be prepared to offer that amendment, but it is useless to do 
that if the gentleman intends to make a point of order against it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would be constrained to make a point 
of order against such an amendment. Being in favor of law en- 
forcement, I would have to carry that right out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not so much concerned about the gen- 
tleman’s reasons, because they do not always track right, as I 
am about his declaration of purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent expenses: For an additional amount for contingent ex- 
penses, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
independent offices appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931, $5,000. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Wood: On page 7, after line 
7, insert the following: 


“ FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


“ Cooperative vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try.—Rehabilitation: For carrying out the provisions of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment,’ approved June 2, 1920 (U. 8S. C., title 29, sec. 35), as 
amended by the act of June 5, 1924 (U. S. C., title 29, sec. 31), and 
the act of June 9, 1930, fiscal year 1931, $900,000: Provided, That the 
apportionment to the States shall be computed on the basis of not to 
exceed $1,097,000, as authorized by the act approved June 2, 1920, as 
| amended by the acts approved June 5, 1924, and June 9, 1930: Pro- 
| vided further, That such portions of the sums allotted for the fiscal 


| year 1931 as may not be used in that fiscal year may be allotted in 
that year proportiénately to the States which are prepared through 
| available State funds to use the additional Federal funds. 

“Salaries and expenses: For making studies, investigations, and re- 
ports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and 
their placements in suitable or gainful occupations, and for the admin- 
istrative expenses of said board incident to performing the duties im- 
posed by the act of June 2, 1920 (U. 8S. C., title 29, sec. 35), as 

| amended by the act of June 5, 1924 (U. 8. C., title 29, sec. 31), and 
the act of June 9, 1930, including salaries of such assistants, experts, 
| clerks, and other employees, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
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as the board may deem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary 
expenses incurred by the members of the board and by its employees, 
under its orders; including attendance at meetings of educational asso- 
clations and other organizations, rent and equipment of offices in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law 
books, and periodicals, newspapers not to exceed $50, stationery, type- 
writers and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on for- 
eign mail, printing and binding, and all other necessary expenses, fiscal 
year 1931, $80,000, of which not to exceed $50,000 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment, and pending the withdrawal of the point of 
order I would like to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether these amounts are merely for the purpose of carrying 
out existing law? 

Mr. WOOD. They are for the purpose of carrying out the 
law that was recently passed by the Congress. his is just 
putting new life into the old vocational rehabilitation act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Virtually, you are offering the former au- 
thorization of the former board that was in operation under 
the old law. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; the old authorization expired with this 
fiscal year and this is simply to continue the authorization. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman will permit, does this take 
care of all the authorizations made at this session of Congress? 

Mr. WOOD. As I understand, this simply continues the re- 
habilitation of the disabled with the same authority they had 
before. 

Mr. DOWELL. But there was a certain amount authorized 
by the Congress at this time for the continuation of the board 
und for the work of the board. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this appropriation take care of all of 
that authorization? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. This amendment also includes a_ provision 


making available unexpended balances to the States that are | 
prepared to use them in general conformity with the Couzens | 


amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Of the old law? 

Mr. KVALE. Of the new law as passed by the House and 
amended in the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of a point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


For carrying out the provisions of the public resolution entitled | 


“ Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for the participation of 
the United States in the preparation and completion of plans for the 
comprehensive observance of that greatest of all historic events, the 
bicentennial of the birthday of George Washington,” approved December 
2, 1924 (43 Stat., p. 671), and all other activities authorized by the 
act entitled “An act to enable the George Washington Bicentennial Com 
mission to carry out and give effect to certain approved plans,” ap- 
proved February 21, 1930 (46 Stat. 71), including personal services 
without reference to the classification act of 1923, as amended, and 
civil-service regulations, traveling expenses, furniture and equipment, 
supplies, printing and binding, rent of buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and all other expenditures authorized by the above acts, fiscal 
year 1931, $362,075, to be available until expended, together with all 
balances remaining unexpended from appropriations previously made 
for use of this commission, for each and every object of expenditure 
connected with the celebration notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act relating to the expenditure of public moneys, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the executive committee, or such person as 
may be designated by him to approve vouchers: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this paragraph shall be construed to waive the submission 
of accounts and vouchers to the General Accounting Office for audit. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 8, line 14, strike out “ $362,075” and insert in lieu thereof 
* £950,000." 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Leavitt). The gentleman from New 
York offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 8, line 14, after the 
figures “1931,” strike out “$362,075” and Insert in lieu 


thereof 
“ $250,000." 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the paragraph now before the com- 
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| mittee calling for an appropriation of $362,075 for the activity 
of the Bicentennial Commission. 

I do not seek to strike out the entire amount. My amend- 
ment would give them $250,000 for their preparatory work. I 
am sure the House is not informed ef how this money is to 
be spent. Let me give you some of the items. 

They start off with $5,800 to pay for a secretary; $3,600 for 
an assistant administrator; six clerks, $20,400; a publicity 
director at $6,000; a special writer at $5,000; a magazine writer 
at $5,000; an editor at $6,000; two copyists at $3,000; a his- 
| torian at $5,000; an assistant historian, $2,000 

Then for supplies and stationery, $10,000; for supplies, $5,000; 
for printing and binding, $97,200; for photostats, $3,000; 
$10,000 for publication of readings about George Washington; 
$4,000 for direction of pageants; $12,000 for atlas; $50,000 for 
George Washington's definitive writings: $7,000 for maps; 
$10,000 for more printing; $1,200 for photostats; an additional 
$10,000 for an addition to the George Washington definitive 
writings; $7,000 for photos in color; $14,875 for rent in the 
District of Columbia; $6,000 for furniture; $25,000 for a 

scenario for a moving piciure; $15,000 for the 

| mittee; $10,000 for newspaper clippings; $20,000 for the diree- 
| tion of pageants; $5,000 for badges and buttons; and $70,000 
for a George Washington picture, a total of $364,875. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did the 
| 
| 


womans com 


$10,000 for atlas? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
| Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
| world on his shoulders? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No: we are carrying the burden 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The people carry the burden 
and not Atlas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

This celebration is to take place in 1982 and, of 
there is a great deal of necessary 
done. I will grant that. 

Sut I believe the commissioners art 


gentleman say 


Does he mean Atlas with the 


course, 
preparatory work to be 


anticipating a little too 

early for clippings, and I think a little too early for buttons. 

| Why, who ever heard of such a staff of publicity and propaganda 
promotion ? 

Six thousand dollars for a publicity manager, and $5,000 for 
a special writer, $5,000 for a magazine writer, $6,000 for an 
| editor, $5,000 for a historian, $2,000 for an assistant historian! 
Are we to write a history of George Washington to-day? The 
history of George Washington has been written, gentlemen. 
| Every little schoolboy, every grammar and high-school student, 
has studied the history of Washington. 

Here is an appropria‘ion of $70,000 for pictures of George 
Washington to be distributed to the schools. I am sure that 
your schools are just as they are in New York City, and you 
will find a picture of George Washington in every school in 
Greater New York. 

The testimony shows that they are to he 12 eolored pictures, 
for which we are asked to appropriate $70,000, and I repeat that 
there is not a school in my city and my State—which are no 
different from the schools in any other city and State—but that 
you will find a picture of the Father of his Country in every 
classroom, 

I submit that if we are to have a celebration, if we are to 
have a dignified celebration, a celebration with solemnity to 
commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Washington, it is not at all necessary to have this enormous pay 
roll two years before the time of the celebration, and building 
up this vast machine, and a ballyhoo advertising campaign 
paying $14,000 for rent, $5,000 for furniture—for a 
commission of volunteers. 





temporary 
I submit my amendment in all ear 


nestness, and that if we allow the commission $250,000 it is 
| enough. 
Mr. DENISON. Does that cover the tire cases? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. No: the gentleman from New York said 
that that was being distributed by a private concern. ‘That is 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman from New York suppose 
| that when we passed the original authorization for the bicen 
| tennial celebration that if it had been explained to the H 
that we were going into any such elaborate | 


| not in here. 


use 
erforiuance and 
expending so much money the resolution would 
agreed to? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has never been done before, and I do 
not think so. 


| have been 
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Mr. SNELL. Was it not definitely stated when they asked | Mr. WOOD. I think what the membership of the House 
for the four and a half million dollars to build the road that | would like to be informed about is what the gentleman antici- 
they were going to make a permanent improvement and that | pates the total cost will be, whether or not this is the begin- 
that would be practically the entire expense? | ning of what is going to be an enormous cost. Give us some 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understood the proponents to say that | information with reference to that. 
this was to be a gigantic, but solemn and dignified celebration, | Mr. BLOOM. I shall be glad to do that. Most of the things 
and there was nothing to indicate the advertising stunts that | the gentleman from New York is complaining about are already 
they are going into at this time. | authorized, and out of that sum at least $150,000 is coming 
Mr. SNELL. Here we have an annual pay roll of $65,000) back, because that is for the definitive writings of George Wash- 
for saluries two years before the celebration. How much will it | ington. The records show that only 50 per cent of the writings 
be later? of George Wushington have ever been printed up to the present 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think my amendment of $250,000 is | time. There will be 3,000 sets printed as authorized by the act. 
too much. I wish some one would offer an amendment making | Two thousand sets are to be sold and will be sold for the cost 
it $200,000. of the 3,000 sets. One thousand sets of 25 volumes each are to 
Mr. TILSON. This was all covered at the time the original | be delivered, one set to each member of the House and Senate, 
resolution passed the House. The language of this appropria- | and 25 sets to the Library of Congress. So we are going to get 
tion supplies the iteras that are there included in more general | back $150,000 of this, but we have to appropriate this money to 
languuge. print these volumes, 
Mr. SNELL. When was the estimate made for an annual As far as the help is concerned, we have been operating now 
pay roll of $65,000 in salaries? for four months. It is practically the same staff that we have 
Mr. TILSON. It was not mentioned in detail, but Members | now. We are having articles written so as to be printed 
will find that the amount of $352,000 is within the sum author- | throughout the country in the newspapers and magazines, which 
ized in the resolution that was passed some time ago. articles will be historically correct, and will prove just what the 
Mr. SNELL. I think perhaps the resolution was broad | complete writings of Washington really mean, The help that 
enough to cover it. we have at the present time is necessary. The bulk of the work 
Mr. TILSON. Surely it was. must be done between now and next year. 
Mr. SNELL. I do not think the House realized that we were | The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
going to spend any such amount of money as that. York has expired. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is only for the fiscal year. Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 





Mr. TILSON. It is made available until expended. | proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But you can not appropriate for two| The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
years ahead. There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; we have appropriated many times for | Mr. BLOOM. Most of the work that we must do, must be 
two years ahead, and often, as in this case, have made it avail- | done this year. We can not wait until the end of 1981 and 
able until expended. | expect this nation-wide celebration to be a complete celebration 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from | for 1932. The moving picture the gentleman is talking about 
Connecticut yield? costing us $25,000, would cost $500,000 to get the picture pro- 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. | duced if we were to pay for it. You are not paying a cent 


Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that the salaries | for it. The picture is proposed to be made by the Eastman 
as stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia] | Teaching Films Co, You could not produce it for $500,000. 
which are included in this total amount, are annual salaries. The commission should furnish to them a scenario from which 

Mr. SNELL. That is the statement by the director. to make the picture for the schools that is historically correct, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This $364,000 is not the total amount to be | and I think it is up to the commission and up to the Govern- 
expended by this commission for this celebration, but just a part | ment to furnish to them a scenario that is written by historians 
of the expenditures. of the highest rank. That is why the $25,000 is asked for. 

Mr. GARNER. It is the ante, and nobody knows what the As far as rent is concerned, it is on the basis of $1.75 a square 


limit is. foot, and up to the present time we have not spent a dollar 
Mr. STAFFORD. That is the trouble with the appropriation. | for rent. ; = 

There is no telling what it will amount to. The sky is the Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is an item of $14,875 for next year. 

limit. | Mr. BLOOM. That is for next year. Here is the statement 


Mr. TILSON. My statement was that the sum carried in this | for this year: Traveling expenses, $41; printing and binding up 
bill is still within the amount estimated and passed on in the | to the present time, not 1 cent; publicity, $20. That is after 
authorizing resolution, four months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman has $60,000 worth 
by the gentleman from New York. here. We are not concerned with last year. We are concerned 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the | with this appropriation. 
amendment. I am grateful for the opportunity to present some | Mr. BLOOM. Very well. From the beginning of September 
of the facts with reference to what my colleague from New York | We must prepare ourselves for this celebration, and we can not 
(Mr. LaGuaxpia] says. In the first place, this is a nation-wide | prepare for this celebration if we wait until 1932. 
celebration. When the gentleman from New York says that You do not want to handicap us. We are trying to give you 
there is a picture of George Washington in every schoolroom | a celebration that this country will be proud of and it is some- 
in New York City and throughout the United States, I have the | thing that is needed at this time. I ask permission to extend in 
records to prove that he is mistaken. When we asked for | the Recorp a statement showing the great need at this time for 
$70,000 for the placing of these pictures of George Washington | printing the definitive writings of George Washington. Fifty 
in the schoolrooms we did so after ascertaining that there are | per cent of them have never been printed. That is why we are 
nearly 1,000,000 schoolrooms in the United States. I can tell | asking for the $150,000. 
you what it will cost to have a picture placed in each and every | The need for a complete edition of the writings of George 
one of these schoolrooms in the United States. We sent out | Washington is greater to-day than ever before not only from the 
inquiries to every State in the Union, and I will give you some | standpoint of biography but from that of American history. The 
of the replies. In Alabama there are 15,401 schoolrooms and | formative period of the United States is so meshed in with the 
6,030 schools. A picture can be placed in each schoolroom there | life of Washington that it is impossible to understand it clearly 
at a cost to the commission of $1,078. Certainly no one would | without proper knowledge of the man himself. Fifty years 
object to spending $1,078 to put a picture of George Washington | after Washington's death the president of Harvard College pub- 
into 15,000 schoolrooms in Alabama. The picture is to be selected | lished a 12-volume edition of Washington's letters; 60 years 
by a special commission. The gentleman from New York [Mr. | after this publication Worthington C. Ford published a 14-volume 
LAGvuarpia] spoke about a picture printed in 12 colors. That | edition of Washington’s letters. Both of these publications— 
was selected by the commission long before I had the honor of | Sparks in the 1830's, Ford at the end of the 1880’s—did not use 
being appointed with Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, an associate director. | more than half of what Washington wrote. With the exception 
If we are going to do this, let us do it right. It costs only 7 | of three or four lives of Washington, practically every published 
cents for each and every picture which will go into the school- | life of him has been based upon these partial publications of 
rooms, his letters. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that one 

In the State of Connecticut it will cost $689. In the State of | of the most eminent American historians of the present day— 
Delaware it will cost $112, and in the State of Illinois where | John Bach McMaster—should state that George Washington 


they have over 46,000 schoolrooms, it will cost $3,223. is to-day the unknown man. Worse than this, the lack of a 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, will be the gentleman yield? complete publication of Washington's letters is largely respon- 


Mr. BLOOM. Yes. sible for the many present-day attacks upon his character. For 
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where all the facts are not known, it is comparatively easy to 
misunderstand and to misconstrue. 

A thing that is generally felt by the people of the United 
States, but which is difficult to put into words, is that George 


Washington in some important manner typifies America, At- | 


tacks upon Washington are felt to be attacks upon America and 
it is only natural that the average man wants to have at his 
disposal the means of repelling all such attacks. Until the Gov- 
ernment of the United States publishes the projected definitive 
edition of Washington's letters this means is denied. Both Ford 
and Sparks were hampered by limitation of private publishing, 
for no publisher with his eye upon profits would dare undertake 
more than a 12 or 14 volume publication. It is plainly the duty 
ef the Government, which will not be hampered by commercial 
restrictions, to fulfill this patriotic historical need. 

With the complete writings of Washington, easily available in 
print and distributed throughout the country, the schools, col- 
leges, and universities will be able to teach the younger genera- 
tion the solid truth regarding the first American and no longer 
be at a loss to effectively defeat the careless ignorance of youth 
and the cynicism of age. 

It is not only unfair to Washington himself, but it is unfair 
to healthy Americanism to delay longer in publishing the com- 
plete record of George Washington. He is, in a political and 
social sense, the patron saint of America, and while it does not 
seem necessary from one standpoint to emphasize such a well- 
known character as Washington, especially to America, from 
the larger and more important standpoint of American patriot- 
ism, we can not know too much about George Washington. 

The idea and purpose behind this publication of the Bicen- 
tennial Commission is to clear up for all time every possibility 
of further innuendo and calumny directed against the memory 
of Washington; to make clear the reasons and principles which 
governed the actions of the man who more than anyone else 
contributed in the formation of the United States as a nation 

Despite the hundreds of beoks that have been published by 
historians in their effort to tell the story of the United States, 
until all of Washington’s writings have been made available to 
the average man he can not picture to himself the real truth 
and the complete story of the creation of the United States. 

The Bicentennial Commission realizes this situation and is 
well aware of the fact that the only way to insure that the 
American people can possess for all time the George Washing- 
ton they know and love is to place upon the shelves of libraries 
and schools the story of the man’s life work as he wrote it 
himself in the letters that form his daily work. 

Had these selections of Washington's letters not been pub- 
lished by Ford and Sparks, we should have had only two or 
three lives of Washington instead of the scores of biegraphies 
and special studies now available. 

The pity of it is that all these lives, which have been read 
with avidity by the American public, have been unsatisfactory 
because of the lack of complete information. 

Interest in Washington is universal and undying. Lives of 
him and special phases of his life will continue to be published 
and read, and the Government can perform no greater public 
duty to the people at large than to make easily available all 
the real information existent about George Washington. 

There is more interest in George Washington than in any 
other American, and this interest is alive and vital year in 
and year out, has been thus for years, and will be thus as long 
as there is any Americanism. The Bicentennial Commission 
understands this and knows that it will be satisfying the Amer- 
ican people in giving them the opportunity to encourage this 
interest by publishing the complete story of George Washing- 
ton. There are hundreds of thousands who are so really inter- 
ested that they will read and judge for themselves; and for 
the other thousands who are too busy or too lazy to do this 
for themselves this publication by the Government insures that 
the authors and historians who write about Washington from 
now on will be able to present the full truth, » thing that has 
not been possible up to now. 

This publication of Washington's writings really will be the 
Government’s guaranty of the truth about George Washington. 

Every Member of this House has received a letter from the 
commission asking that he send it the names and addresses of 
oe ae and selectmen of the different cities and towns in his 

istrict. 

The reason we are doing that ig because we are going to bring 
the celebration to all the people. This is not a celebration 
alone fer the District of Columbia but for every city and town 
in the United States. That is one of the reasons why we are 
asking for the money for pageants. 


Mr. TILSON. May I ask what has been done in New York 
State? 
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Mr. BLOOM. This [indicating] book is published by New 
York State and outlines what they intend doing, I think New 
| York State has paid as much money for the reception of Ad- 
| miral Byrd yesterday as we are asking here for the celebration 
of the Bicentennial of George Washington. New York State 
alone spent $200,000 to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the inauguration of George Washington. We do not want 
this commission to be handicapped if the celebration that we 
are talking ubout is to be a success 
| Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman said they are asking 
| $50,000. He is asking for only $50,000, which, together with 
| the $10,000, makes an appropriation of $60,000. 
|} The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 6, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, | offer an amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that this amendment may be considered as an amendment to 
the paragraph that we are now on, 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
| unanimous consent that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] may be considered without prejudice to his 
right to offer an amendment to the pending paragraph. Is there 
objection ? 

There wus no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Committee amendment: On page 8, after line 25, insert: 


“ NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


“For each and every purpose requisite for and incident to the work 
| of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission necessary toward 
carrying into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the 
acquisition, establishment, and development of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of 
| lands im the District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital,” approved May 20, 1930; personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, including technical 
real-estate services at rates of pay to be fixed by the commission and 
not exceeding those usual for similar services and without reference 
to civil-service rules and the classification act of 1923, as amended; 
travel expenses; purchase of two passenger-carrying automobiles at not 
| to exceed $1,000 each and the operation and maintenance thereof; 
survey, searching of titles, and all other costs incident to the acquisi 
tion of land, reimbursements to be made as prescribed in such act, 
$1,000,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That the 
reimbursement to be made to the United States by the District of 
| Columbia for advances under section 4 of such act of May 29, 1930, 
shall commence on June 30, 1932, instead of on June 30, 1931, as 
provided in such section.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, on page 8, line 25, strike 
out the period, insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be 
paid as salaries or otherwise to any person receiving a salary from the 
United States Government. 


Mr. BLOOM. Thut is all in there. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
| offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuanpia: Page 8, line 25, strike out 
the period and insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That no 
part of the money herein appropriated shall be paid as salaries or 
otherwise to any person receiving a salary from the United States 
Government.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the House has just voted 
$364,875 in the belief that they are doing something to promote 
the celebration of the bicentennial of George Washington, when 
it is nothing else but a salary grab of $6,000 and $5,000, and 
$6,000 and $5,000 for publicity directors, for special writers, 
for magazine writers, for editors, all in the name of George 
Washington. You would think you were fnaugurating a cam- 
paign to sell soap. What is the need of all this publicity, all 
this pay roll here? The gentleman says that the Library of 
Congress has already edited and has ready the works of George 
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Washington; and yet we have an editor at $5,000 and an 
ussistant editor at $4,000. 

Mr. BLOOM. The histcorian, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, and 
Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick are now editing all the writings of 
George Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA 
people who need the aid of Congress, the gentleman comes here 
and asks to provide for clerks $20,400; $6,000 for a publicity 
manager; $5,000 for a special writer; $5,000 for a magazine 
writer; $6,000 for an editor; $3,000 for a copyist; $5,000 for 
a historian; $1,000 for clippings. Why do we need clippings? 
All in the name of George Washington, and you gentlemen 
have voted for it, and yet we can not get a bill before the 
House to employ men to take care of employment agencies! 
Just because some one shouts “ George Washington” appro- 
priations are blindly voted. You talk about doing Federal 
work. You are going to provide pictures for local classrooms. 
I will say that the schools in my city have a picture of George 
Washington and are not waiting for this commission to provide 
a picture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
anything about the method by which the historian is paid 
$6,000 or $8,000 and the editor $5,000? What is the system 
by which some of these people are paid $6,000 and some $8,000? 

Mr. BLOOM. Dr. Bushnell Hart is the historian; Doctor 
Fitzpatrick is the editor of the definitive writings, and he has 
an assistant. Those are the men the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. LAGuaARpIA] is talking about. If you want a list of the 
employees, I have them here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who is the publicity manager? 

Mr. BLOOM. E. P. Allen. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is his job? 

Mr. BLOOM. He is a publicity man and writer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is he going to do? He gets $6,000. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer the gentleman. It is his duty 
to look up stories on George Washington and the things of 
George Washington's time, and to see that those are sent to the 
magazines and newspapers throughout the country and pub- 
lished. They must be histurically correct when they come from 
this commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is your publicity man? 

Mr. BLOOM. They are all writers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well. Let us take one at a time. 
What is your historian going to do? I thought that was his 
job. 

Mr. BLOOM. The historian, I have just told the gentleman 
from New York, is the man to get out the definitive writings, 
“Honor to George Washington,” and everything that is pro- 
vided for in this act. That was all provided for before Colonel 
Grant and I were appointed associate directors. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then what is the special writer going to 
do at $5,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
They have been since March 1. 

Mr. BLOOM. ‘The special writers are writing special stories. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. About whom? 

Mr. BLOOM. About George Washington and the people of 
George Washington's time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thought the publicity man was doing 
that. 

Mr. BLOOM. You can not expect one man to do it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How about your magazine writer? 
is he going to do at $5,000 a year? 

Mr. BLOOM. All of those writers are writing special stories 
and articles for the newspapers. I hope the gentleman from 
New York gets that clear. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; Ido not. I do not get it clear at all. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know how to say it. The gentleman 
can understand the English language? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is the gentleman's pay roll and not 
mine. 

Mr. BLOOM. They are writing special articles for maga- 
zines, newspapers, and periodicals throughout the country, in 
the 48 States. 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In addition to that, you have an editor 
of works at $6,000 and a historian at $5,000, 









Will the gentleman yield? 


They are doing it now. 


What 


At this time when people are in distress, | 


| of Washington, $6,000. 








| 
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Mr. BLOOM. I just told the gentleman that was the his- 
torian. That is the editor of the definitive writings and other 
things that are in the act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But this is another one. 

Mr BLOOM No; it is not 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. You have an editor of works 
Then you have a historian at $5,000 
and an assistant historian at $2,000. 

Mr. BLOOM. The historian was appointed when the commis- 
sion was appointed. I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We want to know what they are going to 
do for the money that is appropriated here. That is what we 
want to know. Let me ask the gentleman a question. The 
gentleman said it would not cost a cent for the moving picture. 
vem: is the gentleman to explain the $25,000 appropriated 

ere? 

Mr. BLOOM. Why, I told the gentleman from New York 
that this is for a scenario. We have to prepare and give to the 
moving-picture producer the scenario and everything to work 
with. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, That 
scenario? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; it is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who is going to get the $25,000? 

Mr. BLOOM. Whoever writes it. Does the gentleman want 
to write it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No I do not. I am trying to strike it 
out. I do not believe George Washington needs an advertising 
campaign. 

Mr. BLOOM. If you strike it out some one is going to be 
very much disappointed and you will lose the brightest oppor- 
tunity in the world to record for all time everything pertaining 
to the history of our country and George Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am pretty sure that the United States 
of America and the 120,000,000 people are not waiting for 
any high-pressure publicity campaign to tell them about George 
Washington. 

Mr. BLOOM. Well, if you will allow me to insert in the 
Recorp a speech that I asked permission to insert I think it 
will convince the gentleman and people like himself who think 
they know something about George Washington that they do 
not know anything about George Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman say what he is going 
to do with the $25,000 for a scenario? How does the gentle- 
man break that up? 

Mr. BLOOM. How can I do that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is asking for the appro- 
priation. I do not know. 

Mr. BLOOM. Suppose it only cost $20,000. It is impossible 
to break it up. If we do not spend $25,000, we may spend 
$20,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York {[Mr. LaGuarpra]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the pro forma amendment. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the matter under consideration simply 
for the purpose of some little discussion of a very fine project 
commemorative of Washington which is being carried on in 
Virginia, without any expense to the Government, by a patriotic 
society. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks upon the subject of a 
project commemorative of George Washington in the State of 
Virginia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the home life of 
George Washington, born in 1732, was confined to Wakefield, his 
birthplace ; the Ferry farm, where he spent most of the time of 
his early youth and school days from 1739 to 1747, and Mount 
Vernon, where he lived from his 16th year until his death. 

The Ferry Farm, which the family occupied until Washing- 
ton’s father, Augustine Washington, died there in 1743, and 
where his mother continued to live until 1772, is picturesquely 
located on the Stafford Heights on the north shore of the Rap- 
pahannock River opposite the city of Fredericksburg, and is now 
being restored. The restoration work, in charge of a patriotic 
association, the George Washington Foundation (Inc.), which 
depends upon private contributions, is being steadily carried 


is writing again. That is the 


Do not think they are doing it alone for the | forward and has every prospect of being successfully com- 
pleted. 


This fine effort has the approval of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, expressed in a resolution which commends it to the public 
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“as being worthy of its liberal patronage,” and which among 
other things states that— 


The George Washington Foundation (Inc.) is endeavoring to restore 
the place, as near as possible, to its condition existing during Washing- 
ton’s boyhood days so that the youth of this land may understand the 
conditions under which he was reared in order that they may be taught 
that he was a natural rather than a deified being; and that it is not 
impossible for every child to emulate his wonderful example for probity 
and firmmess of conviction. 


It also has the approval of the United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentenary Commission, which, through its executive 
committee, has adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the executive committee of the bicentenary commis- 
sion inderses the patriotic effort of the George Washington Foundation 
(Inc.) through private contributions to purchase and restore the boy- 
hood home of George Washington on the Ferry Farm north of the Rap- 
pahannock River opposite the city of Fredericksburg, the purpose being 
to dedicate the property as a shrine for the boys and girls of America, 
in order to impress upon the younger generation the lessons that are 
taught by the life of General Washington, and expresses the hope that 
the plan may be successfully carried out in advance of the bicentenary 
year. 


The property, which Augustine Washington purchased from | 


the executors of William Strother, is thus described in the 
advertisement of sale published by the executors in the Virginia 
Gazette, of Williamsburg, in April, 1738: 


One tract containing 100 acres, lying about 2 miles below the falls 
of the Rappahannock, close on the riverside, with a handsome dwelling 


house, three storehouses, several other convenient outhouses, and a | 


ferry belonging to it, being the place where Mr. Strother lived. It is 
a very beautiful situation and very commodious for trade. 


Washington, on reaching manhood, made a large addition to 
the original acreage. 

On his first appearance in Fredericksburg, after resigning his 
commission as Commander in Chief of the Continental Army, 
General Washington referred to the Ferry Farm as— 


The place of my growing infancy and the honorable mention which 
is made of my revered mother, by whose maternal hand, early deprived 
of a father, I was led to manhood. 


That is one of his many references to the farm which was the 
only land left him by his father. 

While living at the farm he attended school in Falmouth, a 
near-by village, and in Fredericksburg, across the river. To it 
attach the famous story of the cherry tree, for which Parson 
Weems is responsible, and many traditions pertaining to his 
unusual youthful vigor and activity. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, Dr. H. J. 
Eckenrode, of the University of Richmond, and other historians, 
by their investigations, have removed all doubt, if any ever really 
existed, as to Washington's identification with the Ferry Farm. 


Recent biographers of Washington have a good deal to say | 


about the Ferry Farm. One of them, Dr. Charles Moore, says: 


The earliest home that Washington knew was Ferry Farm; and all a 
precocious boy could acquire up to the age of 11 years he here acquired, 
in company with his sister and brothers and a large troop of cousins. 
There is no place like a small town in which to gain a knowledge of 
good and evil, together with some proficiency in practice, and George 
was not unlike other boys. He even bore teasing for romping with the 
big girls at school. 


Another biographer, Joseph D. Sawyer, says: 


The old farm buildings have disappeared with one noteworthy ex- 
ception. This is the little 1-story structure which the youthful Wash- 
ington used as a workroom—the only structure now in existence which 
is positively known to have been in constant use by him during his boy- 
hood. The new farm buildings nestling among the trees on the highland 
occupy practically the same site as those of George Washington's day. 


Again, he says: 


On these heights are the breastworks where—on the Washington farm 
land—the Federals planted some of their artillery and on December 13, 
1862, shelled the town of Fredericksburg. One hundred and eighty 
cannon in all, some carrying 70-pound projectiles, were strung along 
those heights. Here the northern troops made their stand, and, obeying 
orders, crossed the river on pontoons to attack the Confederate strong- 
hold on Maryes Heights, meeting defeat with unprecedented slaughter. 


Mount Vernon, under the control of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, is in a splendid state of preservation, 
and is every year visited by hundreds of thousands of people. 
As the bicentennial year approaches, the house at Wakefield is 
to be rebuilt, its surroundings beautified, and ample protection 
provided for the graveyard where many of the Washington 
family are buried. And now, by the execution of the plans of 
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the George Washington Foundation (Inc.), there is to be con- 
structed on the Ferry Farm a duplicate of the house which stood 
there in the old days, exact pictures of which are available, 
and much else done which will serve to create a shrine of as 
great interest as the other two at Mount Vernon and Wakefield, 
which are not far distant from it. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PORTO RICAN RELIEF 


For the employment of labor and the purchase of supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment for repairing and constructing insular roads, 
$1,000,000, to remain available until expended and to be disbursed by 
the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission with the approval of the 
Governor of Porto Rico. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the figures in line 22 and make them read “ $1,- 
200,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 9, line 22, 
strike out the figures “ $1,000,000 " and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $1,200,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, on one of the committees which I have the 
honor to serve in this House we have heard the sad story of the 
sufferings of the people of Porto Rico. We have heard the story 
in detail from the lips of Colonel Roosevelt, governor of that 
insular possession, where all of the people—1,600,000—are citi- 
zens of the United States, except, perhaps 40 or 50 families who 
continue to hold allegiance to the Government of Spain. 

The distress in Porto Rico among those citizens of ours is 
almost beyond words to express; not individual cases of distress 
but distress by the thousands of families; undernourished 
mothers, hundreds of them, unable to supply milk for their 
babies, trying to feed those infants by chewing rice and with 


| that rice spittle trying to keep life in the bodies of little 4- 


months-old babies. We have heard that more than 600,600 peo- 
ple of Porto Rico are woefully undernourished. They work 
when they can, but there is so little work at so littl pay— 
pennies not dollars. 

The people of Porto Rico are citizens of the United States. 
It is an organized insular possession. They are a proud people. 
They do not want to feel dependent. 1 am afraid our great 


| Federal Government has not extended its blessings into Porto 


Rico as far as it should. 

The appropriations heretofore made for hurricane relief have 
been very helpful. I am very much pleased to see this appro 
priation for $1,000,00C. I have offered an amendment to add 


| the modest sum of $200,000, and even that is not enough. 


Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I would like to get the gentleman’s viewpoint 
as to why he wants to add this $200,000 to the $1,000,000. For 
what express need is this $200,000 required that is not already 
met by the $1,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If we are going to quarrel 
about it, I shall not press it, but I offered the amendment in the 
hope that the meager sum of $200,000 would give some employ- 
ment to a country with a population of 1,600,000, where more 
than 600,000 people are on the edge of starvation. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman understand that Governor 
Roosevelt has been before the committee and expressed himself 
as entirely satisfied with this sum? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He asked for $3,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As I understand, he asked 
for $3,000,000, and he has asked other committees for an exten- 
sion of certain governmental activities to Porto Rico to assist 
down there. Bills for that purpose are now on the calendar, 
but they are so far down they are not likely to be reached. 
Perhaps the $200,000 additional proposed by me is not so im- 
portant, but I wanted to get the picture before the whole mem- 
bership of this House. 

Porto Rico has the second heaviest agricultural population in 
the world. The only other agricultural place more heavily pop- 
ulated is the island of Java, where there are 35,000,000 agrieul- 
tural people living not like human beings, hardly living at all. 
Perhaps they are coming to that in Porto Rico. They are at the 
limit of possibilities under present conditions. 

My friends, there is great distress and unemployment in the 
United States, far more than we sitting here—we have not been 
home for a long time—realize. It is not fair to lay it to any 
political party. In the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent there are 1,000 Filipinos out of work, and they are offering 
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to work for 20 cents an hour. The white people will not let 
them work, and many of the white people themselves are out of 
work, 

In that same district 10 or 12 days ago, there marched 
right through these lines of starving Filipinos 1,000 Mexicans, 
who were being transported into Montana. These Mexicans 
were migrating from California, for they had become unem- 
ployed even in that State, although they claim they need 
Mexicans. They were marched through Seattle on their way 
to Montana, for the purpose of working in the sugar-beet fields. 

Are we, in Congress, going to pay no attention to conditions 
like these, with probably 5,000,000 citizens out of work? 

Then, again, in these late days of this session of Congress, 
we are fussing back and forth about the Couzens resolution 
to regard and investigate the merger of railroads. Some fear 
the House of Representatives will get awake and find out that 
this is a plan to slow down those mergers, so that more people 
will not get out of work. 

In the district 1 represent, at one of the termini of the three 
transcontinental railroads, men have been working in the 
roundhouses and railroad shops only 16 days a month. Trains 
have gone off the line by the dozens. Why? Because the 
great Mogul engines and great electric engines which haul 175 
cars, are doing away with many smaller freight trains. Electric 
lines and auto busses are taking the place of railroad lines, 
and more railroad men are being forced out of work. What do 
they do when they are out of work? They fall back on those 
engaged in some other line of work, and this crowds somebody 
else out of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ington has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. WOOD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman should not 
object. This is a very important subject I am discussing. It 
is one of the prime subjects in the United States to-day. The 
gentleman will save time by not objecting, I can assure him. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say to gentlemen here that we have 
consumed two hours and have only covered six or seven pages 
of the bill. The bill must be passed to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have 
midnight to pass it. We have plenty of time. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman promise to stay here until 
midnight and help to pass it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Absolutely. I am here as 
much as any other man in the House. I love to be here and to 
help with passing important legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the railroad men are getting out of work—— 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has had his time extended. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tence. 


The time of the gentleman from Wash- 





from now until 


Let me first finish one sen- 
The railroad man is thrown back onto the next line 


and he finds people out of work there on account of consolida- | 


tion of stores, chain stores, and that sort of joint cooperation, 
so that the unemployed line falls back, until finally they go on 
the road, or go to the farmer, and the farmer is poor and can 
not pay much wages, so they all move around, and wherever 
they turn they meet the invading people from Mexico, from the 
Philippines, and even from Canada. 
ago Canada issued the third of its positive orders against the 
arrival of American workers into Canada. If you are a mason, 
a carpenter, a barber, or a workman of any kind, you can not 


Now, many men other than | 


Why, only a few months | 








go into Canada for permanent domicile, and here in the United | 


States, with tremendous unemployment, we fail to stop the 
admission of competitive immigrants. I insert one of the 
recent Canadian orders: 

DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 


Ottawa, Ontario Canada, 
Circular of immigration inspectors, eastern division. 
Subject: Labor conditions—Movement of unemployed from the United 

States. 

The attention of the department has been directed to the fact that 
there is a large amount of unemployment existing at the present time 
in the United States and to the possibility of a number of these unem- 
ployed endeavoring to enter Canada for the purpose of seeking work in 
localities where there is considerable activity in construction and engi- 
neering work, 

In this connection care must be taken to see that the regulations are 
most strictly applied, should it develop that this class of labor ig en- 
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deavoring to move across the international boundary, as it will be 
appreciated that at the present season of the year there is no demand 
in Canada for additional labor from the United States. 
Guy G. CoNneDon, 
Assistant Division Commissioner. 


Nevertheless, I think we are plenty big enough to take care 
of these literally starving people in Porto Rico. But I am 
really appealing to this House, before it goes home, to find a 
way to get an opportunity to act on a resolution that will post- 
pone threatened gigantic mergers of railroads or that will meet 
some of the unemployment and, if possible, meet the immigra- 
tion conditions in the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The gentleman refers to the Couzens reso- 
lution? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. PARKS. 
that resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am helping you now as 
hard as I can, and have been opposing these mergers two or 
three years, 

Mr. ALMON. Why does not the gentleman bring in the Har- 
ris immigration bill and stop some of the immigration to which 
he refers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman should not 
ask me such an embarrassing question. 

Mr. ALMON. Is that an embarrassing question? Why does 
not the gentleman bring up the Harris bill for consideration in 
the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman knows why I 
can not. The bill is on the calendar, and that is all I can do. 
I can not bring it up without help. 

Mr. ALMON. Who is keeping it from coming up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You see the leaders and see 
if you can have it brought up. 

Mr. ALMON. They are your leaders, they are not mine. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very much impressed with the gentle- 
man’s statement, and I wish to say to the gentleman that there 


The Couzens resolution ; yes. 
Will the gentleman help us in the passage of 


| are thousands of railroad employees in my district who will 


not only be thrown out of employment if these mergers take 
place, but their property will depreciate in value and the com- 
munities as a whole will greatly suffer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will say in conclusion that 
this is fundamental to all parties and to all of us as citizens of 
this country. The duty of a government is to spread its benefits 
as far as it possibly can to all the people, and when a govern- 
ment permits mergers, consolidations, or any of those things to 
exist to such a point that too many men have no chance to find 
employment, the Government is not doing its best for the people. 
We are reaching that condition now. This is fundamental and 
is not political. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. If the gentleman will permit, there should 
not be any politics in the matter at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not the slightest. 

There has been referred to the committee of which I am chair- 
man a Senate resolution to provide for a committee of Congress 
to investigate the needs of agriculture for labor. I do not know 
what we will do about it in our committee, because if we send 
it out here it will go to the bottom of the calendar, where there 


| are 15 pieces of immigration legislation that are not likely to 
| be reached. 


I believe it is five or six years since the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has had the call 
on Calendar Wednesday. There is something wrong with that 
system. Some committees are never called. We postpone Cal- 
endar Wednesday at the beginning of a session, the program 
lags, and then in the last days of the session we hear appeals 
like the one just made by the distinguished and hard-working 


| chairman of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. Woop] that 


there is no time; that we must pass the bill under consideration, 

I will tell ‘you it will be a shame and a pity to go home to 
your constituents with so much pressing, important, vital legis- 
lation pending and ready for action. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I arise to express my thanks 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson] for his kind 
words in behalf of Porto Rico. I may say that I have always 
found in the gentleman from Washington a real friend of my 
country. He has always shown a great interest in our welfare 
and has been very helpful in obtaining legislation for Porto 
Rico. : 

I wish also to express my appreciation to the Committee on 
Appropriations for recommending this appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the present year. I may assure you, gentlemen, 


that your action is fully appreciated by the people of Porto 
Rico. 
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It is true that we have been unable to obtain at this time 
the $3,000,000 recommended by the President, but we feel con- 
fident that next year we will secure an additional appropria- 
tion with the purpose of continuing the work of rehabilitation 
in Porto Rico. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 


I agree fully with the statement made by the gen- 


tlenran from Washington and the reasons urged by him to add | 


$200,000 to this appropriation. Surely $200,000 is nothing, 
either to this committee or to the country, at the rate we are 


spending money for other reasons, and this is a matter of hu- | 


man life. 
Conditions in Porto Rico have been presented to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. You will find them in the hearings. 


Since the hurricane on the island there has been actual dis- 
tress, 


entirely that Porto Rico is just as much a part of the United 
I ap- | 


States as any State in the United States. [Applause.] 
peared before the committee and presented facts which I ob- 
tained direct from Porto Rico. 

Unemployment is very acute in Porto Rico, just as it is acute 
in the United States. If we can rehabilitate the public roads 
and public buildings that have been destroyed we will imme- 
diately provide partial relief for the destitute on the island. 

There is another angle to this question. A large percentage 
of both of the large industries of sugar and tobacco in Porto 
Rico are under the control of citizens living in the United States. 
The island is literally drained of its own resources by reason of 
these absentee landlords who exploit the people and the soil of 
that country. Therefore we have a direct interest, and we are 
not wasting any money out of the Treasury when we consent to 
a paltry million dollars for Porto Rico at the present time. 

The request was for $3,000,000. You spent more than that in 
Florida looking for a fly that did not exist. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman from Indiana knows that. We appropriate lavishly 
for roads almost in every section of the country to rebuild roads 
damaged by floods. Here there is a serious condition, given in 
detail which will be found in the hearings. 
was $3,000,000, and you appropriate $1,000,000. 

Of course, that will do some good. The Delegate from Porto 


Rico generously thanked the committee for it, and let me say | 


that the people of Porto Rico do not have to place themselves 


in the position of begging anything from the United States Con- | 


gress. It is not necessary for Porto Rico to thank Congress or 
to thank the committee, because they are entitled to everything 
we are giving them in this bill and a great deal more. Porto 
Rico is a part of the United States. We are giving them only a 
part of something that is theirs. 

Gentlemen of the committee, a similar item was stricken from 


a previous bill in conference between the Senate and the House. | 


As I stated on the floor of the House at the time, I.think a 
grave error was made and a most deplorable injustice com- 
mitteed against the people of Porto Rico. There seems to be 
considerable confusion in the minds of many of our colleagues 
in the consideration of this needed appropriation and the 
so-called Porto Rico relief bill which we passed some time ago. 
With the exception of $2,000,000 for the rebuilding and repair 


of the schoolhouses destroyed by the hurricane, the bulk of the | 
money authorized to be appropriated by the relief bill is to be 


used for loans. The loans, as the gentlemen of the committee 
will reeall, are to be made to private individuals for the reha- 
bilitation of their farms and property. This money, of course, 
will be returned and paid back into the Treasury of the United 
States. The $3,000,000 that we now seek is to be expended for 
rehabilitation work entirely and to partially repair some of the 
damages wrought by the hurricane which swept over Porto 
Rico. 

In this respect I desire to say that the people of Porto Rico 
should not be placed in the position of supplicants or in the 
slightest way embarrassed or humiliated in the consideration of 
this appropriation. In this respect Congress is establishing no 
new precedent. The people of Porto Rico are not asking for 
anything to which they are not really entitled. Congress has 
long since established the precedent. I need not go back many 
years, but only recently we appropriated for direct relief for 
the reconstruction of roads and bridges for the States of Ver- 
mont and Kentucky. Only a few days ago, gentlemen, the 
House passed on the Consent Calendar some $600,000 for this 
very same kind of relief for the State of Georgia and some 
$800,000 for the State of North Carolina. I examined these bills 
thoroughly, as I do all bills on the Consent Calendar. The 
many precedents dating many years back were cited in the 
reports accompanying those bills. It is simply an appropriation 
made by the Federal Government to rehabilitate in part the 
damages to public property arising from the acts of nature. 


Here daily we appropriate millions of dollars on the | 
mere say so of a Member from a State, overlooking the fact 


The amount asked | 
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Whether it is a flood or a cyclone or a hurricane, it makes no 
difference. There is no question as to the irreparable damage 
suffered by Porto Rico from the last hurricane. The figures and 
statistics above described have been presented to this com- 
mittee. The question is, Congress should treat people of Porto 
Rico, who are as much a part of the United States as the citi- 
| zens of Washingten, D. C., or the citizens of any other State, in 
exactly the same manner and with the same kindly considera- 
| tion, 
| In dealing with matters like this we are discussing now, the 
Members of Congress must understand, first, that Porto Ricans 
are citizens of the United States and a part of our political 
organization, and second, that, being as they are, under a very 
peculiar form of colonial government, they have not the means, 
nor sufficient power or authority to solve certain problems, cre- 
ated as a consequence of the system, neither any authority to 
| do things that a sovereign State in the Union has to do in the 
exercise of its ample form of government. In discussing mat- 
ters refer-ing to Porto Rico these two things are generally over- 
looked by many of the Members of Congress only because of 
lack of proper information. 
The reason for getting the $3,000,000 included in one of the 
deficiency bills for the present fiscal year was to have the 
| money available immediately, and if possible, as intended, 
before the adjournment of the insular legislature, because the 
effects of the measure would have been felt as promptly as local 
| conditions demanded. I believe that this money should now be 
| appropriated for the present fiscal year. Taking into consider- 
ation the very difficult financial conditions under which the 
insular government is operating, it is absolutely impossible to 
| expect that the Porto Rican government at the present, or in 
many years to come, could be able to repair or reconstruct their 
municipal and rural roads and those school buildings which are 
still waiting for repair or reconstruction. Bananas, plantains, 
| sweet potatoes, and many other vegetables and food staples 
which are grown up in the mountains and distant rural zones 
are being lost at the present and will continue to be lost, while 
there are people practically starving to death in other zones and 
in the cities, thus becoming more and more acute the problem of 
feeding the people, simply because there are not available roads 
to bring at least by trucks to the towns and cites those prod- 
ucts. The inhabitants of the cities and towns are suffering 
| and will continue to suffer because of the scarcity of such prod- 








| ucts and the higher prices paid for those than can be secured 
and brought on horesback, since such products can not be 
brought in large quantities and duly marketed at fair prices. 
The inhabitants at the distant rural zones and up in the 
mountains growing these food staples are also suffering and will 
continue to suffer because they can not sell even a good portion 
| of what they grow, because there are no proper roads io bring 


the products to the cities, after having. been damaged by the 
hurricane. These being the conditions, the crops perish, and 
| ruin is the consequence. Hence the need of main and rural 


roads. Hence the need of repairing those rural roads and con- 
| struct new ones, if possible, as a means of rehabilitating the 
island, The insular government is taking care, although par- 
tially and inadequately, of the insular highways and main roads, 
but they can not fairly expect any possibility of the insular gov- 
ernment taking care of the municipal and rural roads. Gentle- 
men, they simply can not do it because they have not the funds. 
The people of Porto Rico and the insular government are not 
| lacking in initiative, ability, willingness, or desire to do these 
| things. They are simply lacking in public funds through no 

fault of their own. 

School facilities on the island are also inadequate. They were 
before the hurricane. Long before the hurricane they had, and 
this has been repeatedly told Congress, over 200,000 people of 


school age without school accommodation. That number has 
| been considerably increased. Schools are being suppressed 


every month, not because their government is not inclined to 
encourage education, but for lack of financial means to keep 
them operating. No vacancy of any teacher which takes effect 
can be filled, because there is not sufficient appropriation to pay 
the teacher, or there is lack of money to repair the school, to 
rebuild it, to build one if necessary, or to rent a house where 
the school must be established. The rehabilitation work started 
by the Federal Porto Rico Hurricane Relief Commission was 
only started. And most of the money spent will be practically 
lost unless the work is finished. This is one of the reasons for 
the same Federal Porto Rico Hurricane Relief Commission hav- 
ing recommended the additional appropriation of $3,000,000. 

I say that because of the great loss suffered by the island, 
reaching over $100,000,000, their taxpaying system has been 
| greatly demoralized as a logical consequence. The treasury of 

the island could not cause property to be sold to collect taxes, 
because the consequence would have been then no property and 
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no taxpayers, 
they have 
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no reserve funds to attend to 
trophes in their government. There is an explanation for this. 
Most of the invested capital belongs to nonresident stockholders 
who drain the island every year, taking out from this country in 
the form of profits and dividends over two-thirds of the product 
of labor and leaving there only the meager wages paid for long 
hours of labor 
United State 


s and in foreign countries, where the product of the 


Porto Rican labor goes to make prosperity in other communities. | 


Since the product of their labor is not reinvested in the island 
in new industries or in the intensification of those already estab- 
lished, the consequence is that the Porto 
poorer and all the 
and hunger with no hopes and no means for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. 


This appropriation must be granted by Congress not only as 
a mutter of human wisdom but at the same time as a practical 
business proposition to build up the strength and consuming 
power of the island. It will result in the mutual benefit of 
Porto Rico the mainland as well. The island and the 
Nation will be equally concerned and equally benefited, con- 
sidering that Porto Rico occupies amongst the customers of the 
United States and in all Latin America the fifth place. 

Il am giad to have the that if more 
needed the committee will in one of the appropria- 
tion bills next 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in oppo- 
sition to this amendment. Governor Roosevelt came before the 
committee and in a great deal of detail described the conditions 
in Porto Rico. I do not care to take your time or the time of 
the committee for the reasons that I have stated before, that we 
must be getting on with this bill 

Governor Roosevelt that 
they could use for a 


ana 


assurance 
include it 
year. 


stated the $1,000,000 would be 


year. 
of this next year, if necessary, we will give them more, 


at present. So I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn, and the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Agricultural 


Mr. WOOD. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


line 13 


Economics. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 


Page 20 
tion.” 


strike out and insert “Grain Futures Administra- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of the grain futures act: For an additional 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions 
of the grain futures act, approved September 21, 1922 (U. 8S. C., title 
7, secs. 1-17), including the same objects specified under this head in 


the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1931, $17,640. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Woop: 
Economics.” 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ent. 
The 
The 
Forest 
the 
Nove 
in the 


ing not to 


Amendment Page line 


Agricultural 


by 20, after 19, insert “ Bureau 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


amendment was agreed to. 
Clerk read as follows: 

and trails: 
f section 23 of 
1921, 


agricultur 


roads For an additional amount for carrying out 
the Federal highway act approved 
including the same objects specified under this head 
il appropriation act for the fiscal year 1931, and includ- 
exceed $24,500 for depart personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $3,500,000, which sum is composed of $1,445,000, 
part of the sum of $7,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1931 by the act approved May 26, 1928, and $2,055,000, part 
of the sum of $5,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
1931, by the act approved May 5, 1930: Provided, That the Secre 
tary of Agriculture shall, upon the approval of this act, apportion and 
prorate among the several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico, as provided 
in section the said Federal highway act, the 

authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
by the act approved May 5, 1930: Provided further, That the Secretary 
shall incur obligations, approve or enter into 
contracts under his apportionment and prorating of this authorization, 


proy isions « 


mber 9, 


mental 


year 


23 of 


of Agriculture projects, 


Because of their colonial system of government, | 
these cases of catas- | 


They, the investors, reside in the continental | 


Ricans are getting | 
time and their island left in misery | 


| ment. 


| authorized for the year 1931. 


money is | 


all | 
As I stated on yesterday, the pur- | 
pose of the committee is in the event they can make proper use | 
but | 
there is no use in giving them money now that they can not use | 
| Theodore Roosevelt as the leader in forest conservation. 


amount to | 


| the 


sum of $5,000,000 | 
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and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obligation on 
the part of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost thereof: 
Provided further, That the total expenditures on account of any State 
or Territory shall at no time exceed its authorized apportionment. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Woop: On page 23, after ne 3, insert: 

“ Roosevelt Memorial: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
into effect the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for a 
memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest 
conservation,’ approved June 2, 1930, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, 
$25,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question with reference to the item on page 12 of 
the bill . At the time of the hearings before the Roads Commit- 
tee it was understood that we could use the whole $5,000,000 
Provision is made here for only 
$2,055,000, This is the road-building season. I am wondering 
why more of that authorization was not appropriated? 

Mr. WOOD. That is all they thought they could use. 

Mr. COLTON. Is that the statement of the Bureau of Public 
Roads? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 


Mr. OCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


| pro forma amendment in order to inquire about this Roosevelt 


memorial, for which $25,000 is appropriated. 
memorial is that to be? 

Mr. WOOD. It is an archway at the entrance to one of the 
national forests. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is on the continental divide in Montana, 
between the Lewis and Clark and Flathead National Forests, 
and will be a fine stone archway dedicated as a memorial to 
It is 
being erected this year because of the fact that this is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary year of the founding of the present 
Forest Service under the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, and the Clerk 
read as follows: 


What kind of a 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Hydraulic laboratory: For the construction and installation upon 
the present site of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia 
of a suitable hydraulic laboratory building and such equipment, utili- 
ties, and appurtemances thereto as may be necessary, as authorized in 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce and the construction of a building therefor,” approved May 


14, 1930, including the obtaining, by contract or otherwise, of the 
architectural services at a fee not exceeding that usual for such service, 
without regard to civil service laws, rules, and reguiations, the Classifi- 
cation act of 1923, as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 


| utes of the United States (U. 8S. C., title 41, sec. 5), fiscal years 1930 
| and 1931, $350,000. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Inasmuch as I sponsored the author- 
ization bill that has led to this appropriation of $350,000 for 
the construction and installation of a hydraulic laboratory in 
jureau of Standards I feel that I should avail myself of 
this opportunity to get into the Recorp a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers to the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee in regard to a survey of the Industrial Canal that con- 
nects the Mississippi River and Lake Pontchartrain within the 
corporate limits of the city of New Orleans, that I proposed 
through a resolution which enabled the engineers to make the 
examination, though the investigation was not as complete as 
I wished and hoped. But that survey was of great value to the 
proponents of inland waterways as a reading of the letter 
from General Brown will show. 

Hon. 8. Wattace Dempsey, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dempsey: 1. Referring to letter of the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, 
dated February 27, 1929, inclosing a copy of a resolution of the com- 
mittee of the same date, requesting the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors to review the reports on Mississippi River, La., with 
a view to securing an outlet to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico by 


| the most practicable route for a permanent channel of a depth not 


exceeding 35 feet, submitted in response to a provision in the river 
and harbor act approved June 6, 1920, with a view to determining the 
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advisability of constructing an outlet of this nature at this time, and 
for the purpose particularly of ascertaining the desirability and ad 
visability of the United States reimbursing local interests for the ex- 
penditures made in constructing the Industrial Canal and finding its 
importance as a part of the inland waterways, I inclose herewith the 
report of the board in response thereto. 

2. Recommendation was made in the reports under review that 
modification be made of the existing projects, since adequate facilities 
were already provided for deep-draft vessels between New and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The particular improvement now desired is that 
the Federal Government take over the New Orleans Industrial Canal for 
use in with an additional outlet to the Gulf or provide a 
toll-free route for the intracoastal canal 

3. A large commerce moves through the Passes of the Mississippi River 
the tonnage in 1928 having been 17,107,959 tons, exclusive of cargoes in 
transit, amounting to 2,384,788. The commerce amounted 
11,738,614 The total number of arriving at and 
departing from New Orleans was 6,228, the maximum draft being about 
32 feet. 

4. An artificial waterway between New 
have to not than 500 feet wid 
locks would be necessary to overcome 


no 


Orleans 


connection 


foreign 


tons ocean vessels 


Orleans and the Gulf would 
and feet deep. Duplicate 
the difference in the elevation of 
the water in the Mississippi and in the Gulf and to facilitate shipping. 
Nine possible routes for such a waterway have been given consideration, 
the estimated costs ranging from about $19,400,000 to about $41,000,000 
Some of these routes would be exceedingly difficult to maintain. The 
most advantageous probably one passing through Barataria Bay, 
which is somewhat shorter to western points than the routes via the 
Passes. Allowing 50 minutes for passing through the lock, however, the 
sailing time would be about the same by way of Southwest Pass and by 
way of Barataria Bay. Vessels bound from New Orleans to eastern 
points would find the route via South Pass more advantageous than any 
of those considered 


be leas 35 


is 


5. The Industrial Canal is already part of the existing intracoastal 
route between the Mississippi River and New Orleans. The commerce 
on this route is increasing and the district engineer believes that the 
Industrial Canal has some prospective value as part of the inland 
waterway system. Reimbursement of the owners for the cost of the 
canal is not considered advisable by him, since the improvement has 
been carried out on a much more extensive scale than is required for 
the intracoastal service The owner might be reimbursed, in the 
opinion of the district engineer, in an amount equivalent to the cost 
of constructing a 9 by 100 foot canal with a suitable lock, the esti- 
mated cost of which is $2,270,000, assuming that all rights of way 
and highway bridges were furnished at local expense. Since the ques- 
tion of improving the inland waterway from New Orleans to Columbus, 
Ga., is now being stndied, the district engineer considers it preferable 
to consider the question of the Industrial Canal in 
that report. 
Mississippi River at New Orleans and the Gulf, as the continued main- 
tenance of reliable channels in the two passes is now assured. He 
therefore recommends that no further steps be taken toward providing 
such a route or toward the acquisition of the Industrial Canal at the 
present time. 

6. The division engineer concurs in the opin‘on of the district engi- 
neer. He points out that the toll charge for the movement of inland 
waterway traffic through the Industrial Canal is 5 cents per gross ton, 
and that the total payments made by the Federal barge line average 
less than $10,000 annually. The cost to the United States, in interest 
eharzes alone, of providing a toll-free canal, should such be possible 
by the payment of $2,270,000 to the owners, would be nearly ten times 
the toll charges now paid by the Federal barge line. 

7. The board finds that the improvement of the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi has now reached a point where dependable channels can be 
assured indefinitely. The cost of maintaining these channels, including 
the extension of the jetties, which may be necessary within 50 years, 
is less than the annual carrying charges on any of the auxiliary chan 
nels considered. While there are some dangers and hazards to naviga- 
tion through the passes, it is not to be expected that any more favorable 
conditions would be found in the restricted side channels which have 
been considéred. 
times the present commerce of New Orleans, and there is no necessity 
for another deep-water outlet, cither for emergencies or to provide for 
increasing commerce. The question of making the Industrial 


connection with 


Canal 


an integral part of the intracoastal waterway extending eastward from | 


New Orleans has been given consideration in connection with recent 
studies, on which was based the recommendation of the department 
for channel improvement between New Orleans and Mississippi Sound. 
The traffic moving over this route is small and there appears to be no 
justification for the United States to take over the Industrial Canal, 
reimbursing the owners for its cost. That privately owned waterway 
is a much more extensive improvement than is considered necessary 
for an inland waterway; and, should further consideration be given 
in the future to its acquisition by the Federal Government, it would not 
appear equitable for the United States to assume the total expense. 


LXXII——715 


The two improved passes have a capacity of several | 


| of the thought 


to | 





He finds no necessity for an auxiliary route between the 


| yield maximum economic opportunities for each succeeding gener 





| other reason why. 
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The board recommends that 
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the expenditures made in constructing the 
Industrial Canal be not reimbursed local interests by United 
States that no additional outlet to deep in the Gulf of 
Mexico be provided at the present tinre 
8. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I 
the recommendation of the board. 

Very truly 


to the 


and water 


concur 

in 
yours, 

LyYTLfe2 Brown, 

Major General, Chie 


of Engineers. 


The development of existing channels and the digging and 
construction of necessary waterways will occupy a larger part 
of the people of the Mississippi Valley as the 
years move on. They are alive to the necessities of our situa- 
tion to-day, but the interest of to-day is feeble with what it will 
be within the next 10 years. New men are coming on the stage 
of life, young men, sun crowned, who live above the fog in 
public duties and in private thinking, young men who know 
their rights, and, knowing them, dare maintain them, young 
men who realize that the future of the valley and every indi- 
vidual in it depends upon how valiantly each State in the valley 
and every individual therein fight for their rights. Old theories, 
old dogmas, old policies will not be accepted or venerated as 
in the past, because of their antiquity. I have a letter from my 
friend and constituent, Walter Parker, who has been laboring 
for flood control for many years without even the hope of being 
rewarded with “ well done, good and faithful servant.” He has 
been a determined advocate of inland waterway development, 
confident that some day in the not-distant future, triumph will 
crown the efforts of those who foresaw the glories of the coming 
day. Listen to the toiler who has spent the best years of his 
active life in promoting the renaissance of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, as carriers of commerce, by and through a proper 
adequate flood-control policy and who has cried out for a dis- 
cussion of every feasible proposition that will make for the 
beneficial use of the waters that now run not only to waste but 
to destructive ends in their mad race to the Gulf during (he 
flood periods. 

A new element in community leadership is being introduced 
at New Orleans. 

A group of 1,800 young business men, functioning as the 
Young Men’s Business Club, has selected 50 of its members to 
make a special and thorough study of community economics, as 
a first step in a comprehensive movement to 


develop well 


informed and basically trained leadership among the young men 


of the city. 

We have a right to demand an accounting of the stewardship of the 
community exercised by the in 
know to what extent our inherited environmental opportunities have 
been improved or diminished by those who have held community leader 
ship in the past, and we have a right to improve those opportunities in 
every way we can for the benefit of our generation, and the 
yet to come— 


older generation order that we may 


generations 


is the way the young men of New Orleans siate the case. 
Continuing, they say. 
It 
cerned with promoting security 
understands, than with 


is obvious to us that each succeeding older generation is more con- 


for an 


improving 


eXi 
that 


ting environment, whi 


to 


n 


so environment as mak 
ation 
of younger workers. 

It is our purpose to prepare for ci 
community by learning what it is 


to lead comes. 


ic and economic leadership in our 


all about before, not after our turn 


Ex pede Hercules—from the foot of Hercules build his stature. 
From the succinct and powerful description of the membership 
of the Young Men’s Business Club of New Orleans, see the young 
men of the valley. They are coming not 10,000, not 100,000, 
but millions strong, and they coming fight for their 
rights, as part of the bone and sinew and patriotism of this 
country which we proudly call our own and scorn to give ought 
If a canal 55 feet deep and 500 feet wide 
from St. Louis or Cairo to the Gulf be the proper channel 
through which to carry on the commerce of the valley, leaving 
the Mississippi itself as a drainage ditch pure and simple then 
they are going to demand it and fight for it to the last ditch 
In this connection I might be permitted to say that some days 
ago I made the plan of the far-seeing J. H. O'Donnell, of Pitts- 
burgh, a part of an address I delivered on flood control and the 
utilization of the waters that now inundate the alluvial valley 
for beneficial purposes. And I am, in this address, going to in 
corporate a letter written me by my friend and 
George H. Maxwell, for he, too, has been a hero in the strife 
and has won his laurels many a hard-fought field. It is 
on the anvil of discussion that the spark of truth will fly, It 


are to 


constituent, 


on 
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is from papers such as that written by Mr. O'Donnell and the 
letter written by George Maxwell that the truth will be brought 
home to the people of the valley, and the truth will make them 
free from the errors of the past, free from prejudice 
against or veneration for any policy until it establishes itself 
by going through the fiery furnace of reason and the flames of 
logic. Listen to Maxwell, and you will understand his view- 
point as well as the plan which he assails, but without passion 
or acrimony: 


Hon 


free 


JAMES O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jupes O'Connor: I am under obligations to you for calling my 
attention to your speech on flood control, on pages 10953 and follow- 
ing of the ConGressronaL Record for Monday, June 16, 1930, and con- 
taining the statement by Mr. John H. O'Donnell, of Pittsburgh. You 
have done the canse a service in again calling the attention of Congress 
to the idea of straightening the channel of the Mississippi and making a 


real inland waterway through the great central valley of the United 
States instead of a barge canal. I say this without any purpose of 
casting any animadversions on the barge transportation. It may be 
one of those small beginnings from which things at last some day reach 


their full stature. 


I have followed the evolution of the idea underlying Mr. O’Donnell’s 
article for a good many years. My attention was first called to it in 
an article in the Orange-Judd Farmer, then published by Mr. Herbert 
Myrick The article was entitled “ Double-Tracking the Mississippi,” 
and was published not long after or during the flood of 1912. It was 
based on a plan presented by Mr. Carroll D. Riker. I have before me 
at this moment a pamphlet issued by Mr. Riker in 1914 containing a 
bill introduced by Mr. Griffin in the Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion, on July 31, 1914, which contains a map of the proposed project 
showing the proposed course of the “ Mississippi spillway from Cairo 
to the Gulf.” The chief features of Mr. O’Donnell’s plan were then 
embodied in Mr. Riker’s plan, including automobile highways and rafl- 
roads to parallel the great auxiliary channel proposed as a waterway and 


flood way. Mr. Riker has stuck to his guns, and has now on exhibition 
in the basement of the Senate Office Building a model of his project. 
If the map of the O’Donnell project is laid beside that of the Riker 
project, about the only difference between the two as they appear on the 
maps is that the Riker project follows a somewhat different route. The 


Riker project crosses the Mississippi River just below Memphis, crosses 
the Delta in the State of Mississippi, and returns to the west side of the 
main river above Vicksburg. It thus follows all the way through the 
swamp country from Cairo to the mouth of the Red River. The 
O'Donnell project is laid out on the map as a straight line from Cairo 
to the Gulf, which takes it across much high ground which could easily 
be avoided by following the natural drainage line through the swamps 
which nature left straight when building the crooked channel of the 
Mississippi River. Wherever the two projects differ the Riker project 
shows that it has been more carefully studied, but if such a channel is ever 


low 


built (and I believe it will be), it will start at Cape Girardeau and 
follow the low swamp natural drainage channel all the way from Cape 
Girardeau to mouth of the Red River and thence south to the Gulf 


by whatever route may prove the most 
Morgan Engineering Co. for a flood way from Cape Girardeau to the 
mouth of the St. Francis River is the project which will ultimately 
prove to have been the initiation of the ultimate project, but it is en- 
tirely practicable to carry the channel around Crowleys ridge to the 
where the flood water ran in 1927, and thence to the Gulf, with- 
out ever going back into the channel of the Mississippi River. 

The plan of the O'Donnell project, which is a modification of the 
Riker project, brought to my mind an incident that might interest you, 
now that you have shown your friendliness to giving publicity to these 
larger aspects of the Mississippi River problem. When Senator Newlands 
was living, and Bryan was Secretary of State, I once went with Senator 
Newlands to talk with him about the Mississippi River. The mind of 
Mr. Bryan was centered on just one phase of the Mississippi River 
problem, and could consider no other, That phase was the value of 
the river for a great national central waterway. His idea was that the 
river should be straigthened from Cairo to New Orleans. That, of course, 
being impracticable, the next question is whether a new straight chan- 
nel might be created, and the fall in the river used to develop power, in- 
stead of cutting a canyon at Cairo about 300 feet deep. The Riker and 
O'Donnell projects both propose an excavated channel, and both propose 
to utilize the fali of the river for the power. 


feasible. The plan of the 


north, 


Some day, however, some St. Louis man will wake up and want to 
know why ocean steamships are not docked at St. Louis. He will be 
an engineer with the vision of Lyman J. Cooley, who told a committee 
of Congress that with modern methods of excavating with hydraulic 
giants under water you can make any river over, make it any size you 
want, and make it run wherever you want. And the fact is that when- 
ever St. Louis gets to work at it they will find that they could make 
tne old Mississippi over again and make it run on a dead straight line 
from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf, with a bend a little once or twice to 
follow the low swamp drainage line, and make the river do its own 
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excavating. That, of course, is a new proposition, but there was a time 
when electric busses were new and when airplanes were new. The 
Atchafalaya has proved how a river will dig its own channel. Before 
the war there was no Atchafalaya River and now it is there with a 
channel big enough to carry 750,000 second-feet of flood water and that 
will be the main river before many years if New Orleans does not wake 
up and control the outlet at the mouth of Red River. The Colorado 
River dug a channel in a few weeks through the Imperial Valley big 
enough to carry 300,000 second-feet of flood waters from the Colorado 
River. In Burma, English engineers have made the Rangoon River dig 
channels through a level delta to carry the floods, instead of building 
levees. That is all explained in the book by Leete, which I showed to 
the Flood Control Committee on May 2, when I was before that com- 
mittee ; and that whole proposition of excavating a straight channel for 
the Mississippi from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf is explained in my 
statement before that committee two years ago. And a map is attached 
to that statement, opposite page 4172, of part 6 of the 1928 hearings, 
showing the route for such a channel from Crowleys Ridge, where it 
would connect with the flood way of the Morgan Engineering Co., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, 

The desperate tenacity with which the Federal Government and the 
levee boards have clung to ancient and discarded methods on the 
Mississippi River is well illustrated by the fact that if they had, when 
the Mississippi River Commission was created, built two parallel double- 
mesh-wire fences through the swamps on the line of the Morgan Engi- 
neering Co.’s flood way from Cape Girardeau through the St. Francis 
Basin to a junction with the route shown on the map accompanying 
my statement above referred to, and thence on to the Gulf of Mexico, 
there would now be a river that whole distance as big as the Atcha- 
falaya River, and St. Louls would at this moment be an inland-ocean 
seaport, loading and unloading oceangoing steamships at her docks. 
And the only cost would have been for the mesh wire and building the 
fences to guide the flood waters in digging the channel, supplementing 
the work of the river to dig this new straight channel for itself by 
a little work here and there with a hydraulie giant in the nose of a 
boat. It would be cheaper to turn the river to work on the job of 
digging that new straight channel for itself than to try to revet or 
straighten the old channel. The new channel would straighten the dis- 
tance and cut it in half from the Gulf to St. Louis. 

If St. Louis doesn’t take advantage of this opportunity, some enter- 
prising speculator, some American Cecil Rhodes, will build a new city 
at Cape Girardeau or thereabouts, and the slogan that will make his 
name famous will not be “Cape to Cairo” but “Cape to the Gulf”; 
and if New Orleans is wise in her day and generation, they will add 
“via New Orleans.” 

Yours very truly, 
Grorce H. MAxwetu, 


I have been the mouthpiece of the Flood Control Association, 
of which Walter Parker has been and is the directing influence, 
ever since I came to Congress. I cried aloud as if in a wilder- 
ness, with apparently no one to hear me, about the coming 
terror of 1927, except a few brave souls such as the choice spirits 
who gave to the country the Newlands bill, which was per- 
mitted to languish and give place t» the Federal water power 
bills through which it was repealed. And that repeal came 
not with tidings of a great joy but with a message of grief to the 
men whv had worked for it and who saw it suffocated to death 
in the cradle of its birth. But they still march on, saddened but 
undeterred, disheartened but not defeated, for they see in the 
coming the young fighting men whom Mr. Parker describes, and 
who will know no failure. Problems have to be solved before 
the valley becomes the land flowing with milk and honey. Those 
problems will be solved. 

And one of the instrumentalities that will be of tremendous 
service in the solution of those problems will be the hydraulic 
laboratory. Through it the civilian engineers of the United 
States, and they are a vast host of intellectualists, will aid and 
support the Army engineers for whom I have a great affection, 
attested, I think, in many instances and in many a debate. 
The laboratory will be a servant of the people and a mighty 
hunter, a Nimrod in the search for those laws that govern 
running waters, and the means which will change a menacing 
liability into a valuable asset. It is through a properly con- 
trolled river that we are going to restore “ The farm, best home 
of the family, main source of national wealth, foundation of 
civilized society; the natural providence.” 

A properly controlled river will make many of what are 
desolate places prosperous, and it requires no visionary eye to 
see that the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

A properly controlled river will make for power development 
that intrigues but blinds the imagination so dazzling is its 
splendor. A power which will generate that electricity which 
will bring into existence thousands of factories, establish new 
industries, and illuminate hundreds of cities and millions of 
homes, electricity—carrier of light and power, devourer of 
time and space, bearer of human speech over land and sea, 












greatest servant of man, itself unknown; thou has put all 
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things under his feet. m 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF FISHPRIES t 

Auxiliary fish cultural station, Oklahoma: For replacing the dam | a 
destroyed by flood and repairing other flood damage, fiscal years 1950 
and 1931, $17,500. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McKpown: Page 25, line 22, after the word 
“damage,” insert “and for completion of ponds,” and in line 22 strike 
out “ $17,500" and insert “ $25,000." 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman of the 
committee will accept this amendment, because that completes 
the project and we will not then be bothering Congress any 
further about it. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, we can not accept the amend- | ¢ 
ment, for the reason that there has been no estimate for it, | i 
and the testimony from the Bureau of Fisheries is for this | ; 


v 
I 


I 
f 


amount to replace the dam that was destroyed. Until we have | same purposes during the fiscal year 1931, are hereby made available 
something from the Bureau of Fisheries with reference to the | for making advances to worthy Indian youths to enable them to take 


t 


necessity for this we would not be justified in permitting the 
amendiment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Fisheries 
made an application to the Bureau of the Budget for the full 
$25,000 with which to complete the ponds and to rebuild the 
dam. The Bureau of the Budget allowed them $17,500, but did 
not allow them the $7,500. Here is the situation: The Bureau 
of Fisheries in that part of the country is two years behind 
in supplying fish. If we can complete these ponds for the 
small amount of $7,500, it will save that amount in freight and 
expenses in distributing fish. It is an economical situation, so 
far as the Government is concerned. 

To leave that project down there to be completed after a while 
will cost more by a great deal, when it can be done now while 
they are finishing these ponds. They can complete the work 
for $7,500, and it will cost twice as much if we have to go | 
back there another year, and these people move their machinery 
away from the place it is now being used. This is only a small 
amount. It is only to give us a chance to get it completed | 
while the machinery is there. I ask the committee to adopt 
this amendment. The Bureau of Fisheries want it. They want 
to complete the work while they are there and while the ma- 
chinery is there. 

Mr. WOOD. The Bureau of the Budget went into this, and 
they came to the conclusion that this is not necessary at this 
time. Nothing will be hurt by letting it go along for a time. 
There is no emergency for it. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. It will cost the Government more money. 
If you give us $7,500 now we can complete the project while the 
machinery is on the ground. 

Mr. ALMON. How much will be saved by finishing it now? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Fifteen thousand or twenty thousand 
dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McK®rown) there were—ayes 37, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PATENT OFFICE 


Photolithographing: For an additional amount for producing copies 
of weekly issue of drawings of patents and designs, etc., including the 
same objects specified under this head in the act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1930, $40,000. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the chairman in charge of the bill a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I did not notice the item when we passed 
it in regard to the Agricultural Department. I do not want to 
delay the proceedings, but I would like to get some information 
here. I notice in the Budget estimate submitted $80,000 was 
carried for expenses in connection with the eradication of the 
peach disease, and also an item for farm management. That is 
not carried in this bill, is it? 

Mr. WOOD. Those were estimated for, but the committee did 
not allow them. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Why not? 


cee CC LL 





them to him now. 


nomics, forestry, and other industrial subjects in colleges, universities, 


rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
in not to exceed eight years 


last word. 
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Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will read the speech that I 
rade yesterday he will get the reasons better than I can give 
















Mr. PATTERSON. I notice the reasons for these appropria- 

ions were pointed out in the hearings, and that some of them 
re quite convincing. 

Mr. WOOD. The committee did not think they were con- 
incing. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The farmers and the peach growers did 
10t “ make out their case” at that time, according to the com- 
nittee. I regret this, especially since we are all interested in 
arm relief. 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
nent will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Education: The appropriation “Industry among Indians” for the 
















fiscal year 1931, and the appropriations from Indian tribal funds for 
ndustrial assistance during the fiscal year 1930, the unexpended bal 
unces of which were reappropriated by the act of May 14, 1930, for the 








~<ducational courses, including special courses in nursing, home eco 






” other institutions, advances so made to be reimbursed, under such 






Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 






The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee to what extent the Indian Service 
makes allotments of appropriations for Indian youth—girls and 
boys—to secure college and university education, as provided 
in this paragraph? 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that this is an experiment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought it was a new venture. I rose 
to inquire what is the idea of the committee as to the extent 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is going to be privileged to 
allot Indian funds to be used for university and college educa- 
tion? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I would like to inform my colleague that 
this is for the purpose of higher education, the money to be 
derived from tribal funds and made reimbursable. As the 
gentleman will recall, on the Menominee Reservation there are 
each year a number of girls and boys graduated from the high 
school. This money, which is to be paid back, will give them 
that opportunity. That also applies to other tribes. These 
children ought at least be given the same opportunity for higher 
education as private citizens. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am in sympathy with the proposition to 
give higher education for Indian girls and boys. We have 
heretofore maintained the Carlisle Indian School, but I under- 
stand that has been abandoned. What advantages for college 
education do we accord generally to the Indian youth? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There has been a great deal of misunder 
standing concerning that Carlisle School. We have been ac- 
customed to speaking of it as of Yale or Harvard. The fact 

is that at the Carlisle School nobody went beyond about the 
second year of high school. We have never had an oppor- 
tunity to extend a real university course to individual Indians. 
We have now brought them to the point where education should 
go beyond that afforded by the ordinary Government schools. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Government ever conducted any 
als. for the education of Indian youth in professional 
| schools? Has it made any provision for such activity? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not heretofore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the method for the allotment of 
this fund? Is it going to be parceled out, or specialized to a 
favored few? What is to be the policy? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It will have to be a matter of selection in 
the judgment of the Indian Office. The amount is not suffi- 
cient to go to the extent of an indiscriminate assignment of 
these funds to the Indian youths. But those who will be se 
lected will be at the discretion of the commissioner. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authorization is without limit except 
as to the amount of the item. Are we going to appropriate 
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$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 or $5,000,000 for the higher education | 


of Indian youth? I am mindful and most of the Members of 
the House are mindful of that movie picture of the Indian 
Red Skin which rather decries the idea of the higher educa- 
tion of the Indian. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The gentleman is certainly aware of the 
fact that not many Indians are seeking education higher than 
the high-school grade. The money is to come from reimbursable 
funds belonging to the tribes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much money is expected to be ex- 
pended for this purpose? 

Mr. WOOD. There is no definite amount and the sums avail- 
able are not large. It is a matter of selection, and the selection 
is to be determined by the Secretary of the Interior. I have 
said this is an experiment and the money is to be reimbursed, 
as has been stated by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHNEIDER] 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman happens to be a colleague 
of mine. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I want to say that there were 10 young 
Indians from the Menominee Indians last year who were gradu- 
ates from the high school who wanted to go to the University 
of Wisconsin and did not have the money to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I am not desirous of inter- 
posing a point of order against this worthy purpose because, as 
the chairman says, it is an experiment. I think there should be 
some limit imposed, otherwise it might run ad libitum into the 
millions. We will see about it in future years. I know the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] will be here; perhaps I 
will not; I withdraw the reservation, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Boulder Canyon project: For the commencement of construction of 
a dam and incidental works in the main stream of the Colorado River 
at Black Canyon, to create a storage reservoir, and of a complete plant 
and incidental structures suitable for the *ullest economic development 
ef electrical energy from the water discharged from such reservoir; to 

quire by proceedings in eminent domain, or otherwise, all lands, rights 
of way and other property necessary for such purposes; and for inci- 
dental operations; as authorized by the Boulder Canyon project act, 
approved December 21, 1928 (U. 8S. C., Supp. III, title 33, ch. 15A) ; 
$10,660,000 to remain available until advanced to the Colorado River 
Dam fund, which amount shall be available for personal services in the 
lvistrict of Columbia and for all other objects of expenditure that are 
specified for projects included under the caption “ Bureau of Reclama- 
tion” in the Interior Department appropriation acts for the fiscal years 
1930 and 10931, without regard to the limitations of amounts therein 
set forth: Provided, That of the amount hereby appropriated, not to 
exceed $100,000 shall be available for investigation and reports as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Boulder Canyon project act. 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point 
of order, under Rule XXI, clause 2, and the first sentence 
thereof, which reads: ; 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. 


In speaking on the point of order, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, | ask your indulgence. The matter is an 
important one in itself, and the point of order is one of great 
interest. 

The first matter which I will call to your attention is that per- 
taining to the theory on which the Boulder Canyon project 
act was passed by Congress. In speaking on that I desire to 
call to your attention the provisions of section 4 (b) of the act, 
which reads: 

Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said dam 
or power plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by con- 
tract, in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate in 
his judgement to insure payment of all expenses of operation and 
maintenance 

And so forth, 

Secondly, I desire to call to the attention of the Chair the 
provisions contained in the first sentence of section 5 (c), which 
reads : 

Contracts for the use of water and necessary privileges for the 
generation and distribution of hydroelectric energy or for the sale and 
delivery of electrical energy shall be made with responsible applicants 
therefor who will pay the price fixed by the said Secretary with a view 
to meeting the revenue requirements berein provided for, 


| 


| 
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And, further, in section 5 (c) the provision which reads: 


Provided, however, That no application of a State or a political 
subdivision for an allocation of water for power purposes or of electrical 
energy shall be denied or another application in conflict therewith be 
granted on the ground that the bond issue of such State or politica 
subdivision necessary to enable the applicant to utilize such water and 
appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the generation and 
distribution of hydroelectric energy or the electrical energy applied 
tor has not been authorized or marketed, until after a reasonable time, 
to be determined by the said Secretary, has been given to such appli- 
cant to have such bond issue authorized and marketed. 


I desire further, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to the 
language on page 12 of the majority report submitted to the 


House with the bill, coming from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, which reads: 


Not only does the bill specifically require the complete refinancing of 


the project but the nature of the agencies which will underwrite the 
cost, 


And further, Mr. Chairman, the language in the majority 
report—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that on page 12? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Page 12 of the majority report, 
Report No. 918, of the Seventieth Congress, first session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The other quotation was from the Boulder 
Canyon project act? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I am now speaking of the ma- 
jority report of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
dated March 18, 1928. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call your attention to the 
language on pages 28 and 29 of the majority report on the 
Boulder Canyon project act, dated March 20, 1928, by the Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation when it reported the 
Boulder Canyon project act to the Senate, which reads: 


The provisions of the bill and the character and solvency of the 
organizations with which the Secretary will contract assures to the 
Government full return of the money advanced, with interest. It will 
be no experiment. The Secretary will not contract with organizations 
of doubtful solvency. 

These contracts will be binding and enforcible, and the Secretary 
is not permitted to make any expenditures on the project until such 
contracts are secured. 


Further, I desire to call to your attention an amendment 
which was accepted by the House of Representatives on the 28th 
of May, 1928, which involved the striking of the language “ or 
otherwise ” from section 4 (b), heretofore quoted. The language 
originally read: 

Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said dam or 
power plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by contract 
or otherwise. 


The amendment offered in the House in 1928 to strike the 
words “or otherwise” from the language of the bill was ap- 
proved by the House, and the gentleman from California 
accepted the amendment. 

I further call to the attention of the Chair the acceptance by 
the Senate of the same amendment. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I call to your attention the remarks 
of the gentleman from California {Mr. Swine], delivered on 
the 23d of May, 1928, when the Boulder Canyon project act was 
being debated in Committee of the Whole House: 


The pending bill contains a provision which has never been inserted 
in any legislation heretofore, and provides that before a dollar can 
be appropriated or before any contracts can be made or any money 
expended there must be in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior 
solvent and binding contracts. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that therefore it can not new be denied 
that the theory on which the Congress passed the Boulder Can- 
yon act was that there were to be guaranties of the return of 
the cost of the project, plus 4 per cent interest, before one single 
cent could be appropriated by the Congress. On the contrary, 
Mr. Chairman, it can be positively affirmed without any fear of 
contradiction that when the Congress passed the Boulder 
Canyon project act it contemplated that there were to be no 
mistakes, that there were to be no expenditures made out of 
the Treasury of the United States until there should have been 
submitted guaranties that every dollar so taken out would be 
returned. Further, when Congress passed the Boulder Canyon 
project act it was contemplated that there must be protection 
against the situation in which the United States would have 
constructed a great, beautiful dam, with a great, beautiful 
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generating equipment, in the heart of the great American 


desert, but would have found no outlet for its power and no | 


revenue flowing therefrom; protection against a _ situation 
similar to the one with which the Congress has been con- 
fronted for 10 years, namely, that of Muscle Shoals; a protec- 
tion against the necessity for construction of a transmission 
line to Los Angeles by the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, on the point of order two questions arise. 
The first is, whether or not the conditions precedent to an 
appropriation, as expressed in the explicit language and in the 
implicit meaning of the enabling act, have been complied with, 
and, second, whether or not that question is one of which the 
Chair should take jurisdiction. 

I shall, Mr. Chairman, direct my remarks to the second ques- 
tion first, since that is the logical arrangement. 

It does not seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that it can be urged 
that the Chair should not take jurisdiction for the reason that 
all of the matters precedent—— 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. If the 
gentleman will confine himself to the point of order, well and 
good, but this is not the time to be discussing the merits of this 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that at the present mo- 
ment the gentleman is certainly directing his discussion to the 
exact question whether the Chair has jurisdiction of the point 
of order he is making. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not care to limit the gentleman’s argument 
in opposition to this appropriation, but I do think that at this 
time he should confine himself to the point of order and not 
intermingle it with other matters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I say this to the gentleman 
from Indiana, that everything I have to say or propose to say 
will be confined entirely to the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. WOOD. Perhaps it will be hereafter, but it has not been 
up to date. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I believe it has been. Mr. Chair- 
man, it does not seem to me that the Chair can reasonably urge 
that this is a question over which it should not take jurisdiction 
on the ground that all of the matters pertaining to conditions 
precedent are solely within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

I call the attention of the Chair to the language of 4 (b) of 
the Boulder Canyon project act heretofore read. It is obvious 
from the language of that section of the act that two conditions 
precedent, if none others, are required before an appropriation 
is in order. The first is that contracts for revenues “ adequate 
in his judgment "—referring to the Secretary of the Interior— 
“to insure payment "—shall have been made. I do not argue, 
Mr. Chairman, that with respect to the adequacy of the revenues 
the Secretary of the Interior, in so far as the parliamentary 
situation is concerned, has not complete discretion. The lan- 
guage of 4 (b) expressly delegates to him that discretion; but 
I do hold, Mr. Chairman, that in view of the fact that the lan- 
guage reads: 

By contract, in accordance with the provisions of this act— 


In view of the fact that “adequate in his judgment” modifies 
revenues, whereas “in accordance with the provisions of this 
act” modifies contract, and in view of the further fact that 
“adequate in his judgment” does not modify contract, the 
Secretary of the Interior has not complete discretion with re- 
spect to the nature of the contracts which shall be made; that, 
on the contrary, the nature of a contract “in accordance with 
the provisions of this act” is at least partially defined by the 
act authorizing the appropriation, and I call the attention of the 
Chair again to the first sentence of section 5 (c), which defines 
the parties with whom the Secretary shall contract. I submit to 
the Chair that in that language there is no discretionary power 
delegated to the Secretary to define what a contract is or who 
the party shall be; that Congress has defined that matter. 
Further, I call the attention of the Chair to the language in 
the latter part of 5 (c), which refers to the voting of bonds by 
a political subdivision, in the event there is an application in 
conflict therewith, and I call to the attention of the Chair, with 
respect to the language of the act referred to, that there is but 
one discretionary power delegated to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and that is to determine the period of time which shall 
be given to a political subdivision in which it shall vote the 
bonds necessary to permit it to utilize the electrical energy 
applied for. It follows, it appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
inasmuch as the contract and the parties with whom the Secere- 
tary must make contracts and the provisions with respect to 
political subdivisions in the event they are contractees—inas- 
much as all those matters are defined by law, the Secretary of 
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the Interior has not complete jurisdiction with respect toe the 
definition of a contract. 

It further follows, Mr. Chairman, that section 4b is more than 
a condition. It is, as a matter of fact, a prohibition against the 
making of an appropriation until the conditions precedent over 
which the House and the Chair, as the interpreter of the rules 
of the House, has jurisdiction. 

I submit the following to the Chair. Let it be assumed that 
the Congress were to pass an act authorizing an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for the construction of barracks at Fort Snelling; 
that the authorization were contained in the first section of the 
act and that in the second section there were language to the 
effect that before any appropriation can be made the Secretary 
of War must have decided that there existed a necessity for 
barracks at Fort Snelling, and provided, further, that no money 
should be appropriated prior to the year 1935. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, let us assume that in 1930 the Secretary of War appears 
before the Committee on Appropriations and says that a neces 
sity for barracks at Fort Snelling has arisen and that it is now 
1935; and let us assume that in 1930 the Committee on Appro- 
priations, acting upon that statement of an executive officer, 
reports to the House a bill containing an item of $5,000,000 for 
the construction of barracks at Fort Snelling. Surely, the Chair 
would not hold that the Secretary of War had been delegated 
discretion to state in 1930 that the year 1935 had, as a matter 
of fact, arrived. 

This language in the authorization act assumed is a prohibi 
tion, a limitation, a statement of conditions precedent, just as the 
words in the Boulder Canyon project act are prohibitions, limi 
tations, and conditions precedent. Just as the Chair would be 
compelled to take cognizance or jurisdiction of a point of order 
in the event cited with respect to Fort Snelling, so now must 
the Chair take jurisdiction over the point of order which has 
been raised; nor can the Chair urge that section 3 of the 
Boulder Canyon project act is the only provision of the act deal- 
ing with an authorization. 

Just as the Chair, in the event of the Fort Snelling case, could 
not hold that the only authorization was contained in section 1 
and that the provisions of section 2 were simply directions, a 
statement of policy and no more. Were the Chair to rule other- 
wise, the ruling would, in effect, nullify all subsequent or pvior 
language in the act, and would vitiate an act of Congress. Nor 
ean the Chair urge that because it is more difficult in the case 
now before him to determine whether the conditions precedent 
have been met than it would be to determine whether in the 
year 1930 the year 1935 had arrived, he need not take jurisdic 
tion in instant case; nor can it be urged by the Chair that the 
Chair has no jurisdiction to determine a question of fact. 

There are many precedents in which the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole has taken jurisdiction to determine u 
question of fact, and I refer the Chair to Hinds’s 376, case of 
February 22, 1907, in which the Chair directly went to the 
hearings to determine a question of fact. The question was on 
an item carried in an appropriation bill for $25,000 for ad- 
ditional land in the District of Columbia, in connection with a 
public building. The point of order was raised by Mr. Tawney 
to the effect that the land was not adjacent, and that there was 
no act of authorization; and the Chair went to the hearings to 
determine the question of fact. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cutnpetom, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12902, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess subject to the call of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 3.10 o'clock p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Speaker. 

VISIT OF REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 

During the recess 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Titson] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] to escort our distinguished guest, Rear Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, to the Chamber. 

Rear Admiral Byrd entered the Chumber and was escorted 
by Mr. Trtson and Mr. Garner to the Speaker’s rostrum and 
took his place at the Speaker's right. 
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The SVEAKER. Admiral Byrd, on December 2, 1929, the open- 
ing day of the first regular session, Seventy-first Congress, this 
House, as its first official act, passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Speaker is requested by means of the radio to 
to Commander Richard E. Byrd and his associates the congrat- 





convey 


ulations of the House on their recent successful flight over the South 
Pole, which was marked by such unerring skill and dauntless courage, 
and to express its confident hope that the further activities of the 


expedition under the able and brilliant leadership of Commander Byrd 


will greatly contribute to the world’s scientific knowledge. 


These were the sentiments of the House, Admiral, when you 
were many thousand miles away. We desire as one man to 
reiterate them to you here in your presence. [Applause.] 


Gentlewomen and gentlemen of the House, I present to you 
one 


no more poles to conquer, Admiral Dick Byrd. 
Members rising. } 

Admiral Bygp. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, I stand here as the representative of my com- 
panions, for it was my companions who did that for which you 
have honored me. So in their name, I give you our most 
humble gratitude for your reception to-day and for the big honor 
that you did to the expedition. [Applause, the Members rising. ] 

The SPEAKER. Admiral Byrd’s companions are in the gal- 
lery and on the floor. 
may do them honor. 

The members of the Byrd expedition rose and were greeted 
with prolonged applause, 

The SPEAKER. Admiral Byrd will now be glad to meet the 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

Admiral Byrd stood in the well of the House, and the Mem- 
bers were individually presented to him by Mr. Trison. 

The following is a list of the members of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition visting the House to-day: 

Rear Admiral R. E 
command, geologist 


Byrd, commander; Dr. L. M. Gould, second in 
and geographer; Capt. A. C. McKinley, third in 
command, aerial photographer; William C. Haines, fourth in command, 
meteorologist ; Charles E. Lofgren, aide to Admiral Byrd; Clair Alex 
ander, assistant sailmaker; Bernt Balchen, chief pilot; G. Hamilton 
Black officer; Quin A. Blackburn, topographer; Christofer 
Braathen, dog driver, ski expert; Kenneth Bubier, aviation mechanic; 
Jacob Bursey, dog driver; Arnold H. Clarke, assistant to meteorologist ; 
Dr. F. D. Coman, medical officer; Frederick E. Crockett, dog driver; 
Victor Czegka, machinist ; Prof. Frank T. Davies, physicist; E. J. Demas, 
aviation mechanic; James A. Feury, snowmobile operator; Joe De 
Ganahl, dog driver, navigator; Edward E. Goodale, dog driver; Charles 
Gould, carpenter; Lieut. Malcolm Hanson, radio engineer; H, T. Harri- 
son, jr., H. I. June, pilot; Howard Mason, radio operator; 
T. B. Mulroy, fuel engineer; John 8S. O’Brien, surveyor; Russell Owen, 
New A. U. Parker, pilot; Carl Peterson, 
radio sailmaker; Benjamin Roth, aviation 
motion-picture photographer; Paul A. Siple, 
boy scout; D. C. Smith; pilot; Sverre Strom, ice pilot ; George Tennant, 
Cook ; A. Thorne, surveyor, ski man; Willard Van der Veer, 
motion-pieture photographer; Norman D, Vaughan, dog driver; Arthur 
T. Walden, in charge of dogs. 


supply 


aerologist ; 


York Times correspondent ; 
operator; Martin 
mechanic ; Joseph Rucker, 


Ronne, 


George 


AFTER THE RECESS 


At 3 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. the Speaker called the House 
to order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the proceedings during the recess may be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlenan from Connecticut? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, and I shall not 
object, will the gentleman include a list of Admiral Byrd’s asso- 
ciates who are visiting the House to-day? 

Mr. TILSON. I will include that in the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Unien for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12902, 
the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union with Mr. Curnpsiom 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the House took a recess the gentle- 
man from Arizona {|Mr. Doveras] had the floor on a point of 
order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the 
Secretary of the Interior has not complete discretion with re- 
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of America’s most beloved sons, brilliant and intrepid ex- | 
plorer, scientist, aviator, the one man in all the world who has 
[ Applause, the | 


I will ask them to rise that the House | 
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spect to the nature of a contract; inasmuch as section 4 (b) of 
the enabling act in conjunction with the provisions of section 
5 (c) are prohibitions against making an appropriation; inas- 
much as it can not reasonably be held by the Chair that sections 
| of the enabling act other than section 3 are merely statements 
of policy; inasmuch as the difficulties implicit in a determina- 
tion of the question can not be urged as a reason for avoiding 
jurisdiction; inasmuch as avoiding jurisdiction can not be 
claimed on the grounds of parliamentary ineapacity to deter- 
mine a question of facts; and inasmuch as the House and not 
the Secretary makes appropriations under the rules of the House 
of which the Chair is the interpreter, I respectfully submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Chair must take jurisdiction of the ques- 
tion, Have the conditions precedent to an appropriation as de- 
fined in the Boulder Canyon project act been met? 

If the Chair should rule that, in determining the question, the 
only evidence of which he may take knowledge is the testimony 
of the Secretary of the Interior, I shall show further on in the 
argument that the Secretary of the Interior has stated that the 
conditions precedent have not been met. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall hereafter direct my argument to the 
question, Have the conditions precedent to making an appro- 
priation as defined in the Boulder Canyon project act been met? 


The first query arises, What are the conditions? Section 
4 (b) provides that contracts muSt be made. Section 5 (c) 


provides that contracts must be with responsible parties who 
“ will pay the price,” or, in other words, that contracts must be 
made with parties who not only agree to pay but who as a 
matter of fact are able to and will pay. The proviso of section 
| 5 (c) means that contracts must be made with parties which 
have available the necessary funds to construct the facilities 
with which the contractor will be able to utilize the water and 
power contracted for. These three provisions with respect to 
contracts and contractors taken together are susceptible of but 
one interpretation—the provision for revenue must be made by 
contract with a contractee who agrees to pay, who is able to 
pay, and who in addition has available the necessary financial 
resources with which it may construct the facilities to permit 
it to utilize the electrical energy and the water contracted for. 
There are three contracts which have been negotiated and 
executed. 

Mr. WOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. My 


point of order is that the gentleman has iterated and reiterated 


the points he thinks are involved in this question. It occurs to 
me that there has been sufficient time occupied by the gentle- 





man already. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I am not at- 
tempting to be dilatory, but I do want to complete my argu- 
ment on the point of order. It will require approximately 10 
minutes to complete it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has stated that the ques- 
tion divides itself into two parts—first, whether a point of 
order exists of which the Chair has jurisdiction and should 
take cognizance, and, secondly, if such a point of order does 
exist, then there are other matters which the gentleman 
desires to discuss in connection with the point of order. How- 
ever, it might expedite matters if the gentleman now discusses 
those further questions as briefly as possible. The Chair will 
indulge the gentleman if he thinks he can conclude in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, three alleged con- 
tracts have been made—one with the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California for water, the second with the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California for power, 
and the third with the city of Los Angeles and its department of 
water and power and the Southern California Edison Co. for a 
lease of power privilege. Each one will be discussed separately. 
With respect to the contract with the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict for water, nothing more need be said than that it is an 
option, as evidenced by the testimony of the executive secretary 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to be found on page 958 of the 
hearings. With respect to the second contract with the Metro- 
politan Water District for power, it need only be said that the 
city of Los Angeles is its generating agency, and that further 
the city of Los Angeles under the terms of the contract is to 
transmit energy over its transmission lines for it, and that 
further all damages which the Metropolitan Water District may 
claim must be obtained from the city and not from the United 
States. It follows, therefore, that the second contract hinges 
on the contract with the city. If the city contract is not within 
the meaning of the law, the contract with the Metropolitan 
Water District is likewise not within the meaning of the law. 
So the discussion hinges entirely, then, upon the contract with 
the city. 

The obligations under the last-named contract are fourfold, 
First, the city and the company agree to pay in 10 equal annual 
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installments throughout the first 10 years of the lease an amount 
sufficient to amortize the cost to the United States of the gener- 
ating equipment, plus 4 per cent compounded thereon, plus 4 
per cent interest, for the occupancy of and the right to use the 
generating equipment for a period of 50 years. The second 
obligation is that the city agrees to take and pay for 37 per 
cent of the power to be generated, and the company agrees to 
take and pay for 27 per cent of the power at a price for water 
equivalent to 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour for electric energy. 
Both agree to transmit energy. In the language of the Attorney 
General to be found in the hearings it, therefore, follows “as 
none of the transmission lines have been built, the performance 
of these obligations will require their construction.” Third, the 
city is therefore obligated to construct a transmission line. The 
fourth obligation is to generate electrical energy for all of the 
allottees, and I refer the Chair to section 10—d of the contract. 

Inasmuch as the Southern California Edison Co. owns in its 
own hame property valued at in excess of $300,000,000, and inas- 
much as it has liquid assets of $10,000,000 it must be cohcluded 
that this contract is within the meaning of the law; that it 
can be enforced, and that in the event of default the United 
States will have recourse against values sufficient to meet dam- 
ages. 

But with respect to the city the query arises, What is the 
obligation in terms of dollars? First, on the completion of the 
dam, according to the Attorney General, it must have con- 
structed a transmission dam at the cost of $30,000,000, exclusive 
of interest—page 978 of the hearings. Second, it must have 
paid the first annual rental, which amounts to between $1,700,- 
000 and $2,500,000, and I refer the Chair to the hearings on 
page 972, in which it is stated that the cost to the city will be 
$12,000,000 plus interest at 4 per cent compounded, plus interest 
at 4 per cent. The total, therefore, which the city must pay at 
the expiration of eight years, which is the period within which 
it is estimated the dam will be constructed, is a minimum of 
$31,700,000. Thereafter it must pay, first, throughout the first 
nine years $1,700,000 annually; and, second, $2,427,070 every 
year for 50 years for services to be rendered, namely, the use 
of falling water. 

The next query that arises, Mr. Chairman, is to what extent, 
if any, is the city bound. I might refer the Chair to the pro- 
visions of the charter to prove the point, but it is not necessary 
inasmuch as the Attorney General himself has determined the 
question, and I refer the Chair to the opinion of the Attorney 
General in which he says that the contract for lease of power 
privilege between the United States and the city of Los Angeles 
and its water and power department and the Edison Co, is “in 
my opinion a valid contract, binding upon the city and its de- 
partment to the extent to which funds are available under the 
provisions of the charter to the department.” 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman read the next words? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I am coming to them. 

Mr. SWING. Put them in there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The question then arises if the 
city is bound only to the extent of the department, how can 
the department meet the obligation? The department owns no 
property, and I refer the Chair to section 423 of the charter of 
the city of Los Angeles. The resources of the department are 
limited entirely to its earnings, and I refer the Chair to the 
opinion of the Attorney General on pages 7 and 8 in which he 
concludes that— 

Inasmuch as the department of water and power is not authorized to 
levy taxes, it is apparent that its resources are limited to its earnings 
from the sale or use of water and of electrical energy. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I regret I can not. I have a very 
limited time. I will yield if you can obtain for me more time. 

Mr. Chairman, I again refer the Chair to the language of 
opinion of the Attorney General, in which he says, in effect, 
speaking of the contract— 


It is valid only to the extent to which funds are available to the 
department under the charter. 

The department had available cash on hand—its only assets, for it 
has no property—-$1,996,000. Its construction funds can not be used for 
meeting the obligations and amounts required by the provisions of the 
contract. (Hearings, pp. 1196-1199; audit by Price Waterhouse & Co.) 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WOOD. The point of order is that the gentleman is 
talking about things that have nothing whatever to do with the 
point of order. 
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Mr. WOOD. The thing I am objecting to is that the gentle- 
man has not been speaking more than one-fifth of the time on 
the point of order but on the merits of this item. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I think those who 
have followed this matter differ widely from the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] as to the pertinency of this argument. 
Instead of the gentleman from Arizona not speaking to the point 
of order, I think he has said nothing that is not pertinent and 
relevant to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is anxious that the discussion 
be concluded as speedily as possible and would ask the gentle 
man from Arizona if he has not practically finished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, 8 minutes ago I 
was permitted 10 minutes to finish. A considerable part of that 
time has been taken up by interruptions. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is satisfied, the Chair 
will listen for two minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I have the time that was 
taken up by others in interruptions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will conclude as speedily 
as he can. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It follows, Mr. Chairman, that 
the power and water department of the city of Los Angeles 
owns ho property, that its only assets are its cash on hand and 
whatever future earnings it may have at the time it must meet 
the obligations sought to be imposed. 

The Secretary of the Interior at one time thought the aceu- 
mulated earnings would be sufficient to meet the obligation. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
the department has not agreed to accumulate funds, and I refer 
the Chair to the contract. I call the attention of the Chair to 
sections 88 and 369 of the charter of the city of Los Angeles 
and the opinion of the Attorney General, in which it will be 
found that the city and the department are prohibited from 
binding themselves to accumulate in future until prior assent of 
two-thirds of the voters has been had. 

Again, I call the attention of the Chair to the opinion of the 
Attorney General on page 11, in which he says: 

Therefore, the only effect of section 369 is to require an appropria- 
tion in each annual budget. 


So that it is clear that the department can not bind itself to 
accumulate, and therefore it is entirely optional with the power 
and water department whether it will attempt to accumulate 
whatever earnings it may have in order that its accumulated 
earnings may be sufficient to meet even a part of its obligations. 

But if it elected to accumulate its earnings, it could not in 
any event accumulate more than $15,000,000 to meet obligations 
which amount to a minimum of $31,700,000. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, it follows that the contention of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the advocates of this appropriation can not, on the 
facts presented by the Secretary to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, be sustained. Consequently, Mr. Chairman, it follows 
that because the department is and will be incapable of meeting 
its obligations, and because the city is bound only to the extent 
that the department is bound, the city will be unable to meet its 
obligations under the contract, and that therefore the contract 
is not within the meaning of the law. 

I have two points left to which I wish to call attention. The 
first is that the Secretary of the Interior, having entertained 
some doubt about this contract, submitted it to the Attorney 
General for his opinion. The Attorney General replied in effect 
that if the Secretary thinks the city, through its department, 
will have the money, then the obligations will be paid. The 
Attorney General concluded that the contract would provide 
revenues if the Secretary thought they would—surely a beautt- 
ful circle. The Attorney General, in his opinion, supports every 
point of law urged here this afternoon, but bases the validity of 
the contract solely upon the opinion of the Secretary. 

And, second, I desire to call the attention of the Chair to 
page 1001 of the hearings, in which the Secretary was asked by 
Mr. Byrns, of Tennessee, the following question : 


Mr. Byrns. I am talking about the legal liability of the city of Los 
Angeles. If it does not, as in the opinion of Judge Matthews it does 
not, carry with it full, complete, legal lability upon the part of the city 
of Los Angeles to see that this contract with the Government is carried 
out, would you say that this contract ought to be accepted? 

Secretary WILBUR. My idea is that the city should be Hable in case 
there is a breach of the contract. 


The Secretary himself, therefore, believes that the city should 
be liable, which the Attorney General concludes is not the case. 
Therefore if there is any default and the water and power 
department has not accumulated the money, the United States 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I was allowed 10 minutes, and | will have no recourse whatever against what the gentleman from 


gentlemen have taken 3 minutes by their objections. 


California calls “one of the wealthiest cities in the United 
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States.” The result will be that there will be a great dam out 


in the middle of the desert from which no revenue will flow 
unless subsequently Congress appropriates $50,000,000 for a 
transmission line 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the conditions not having been 
met, there is therefore no authorization for this appropriation, 
and that the point of order must be sustained. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state before any other 
argument is commenced that the gentleman from Arizona [ Mr. 
Doucias} very kindly and entirely in accordance with the 
wishes of the Chair submitted his brief to him some days ago. 
The Chair has therefore been advised of the situation, and the 
Chair believes that he is ready to rule unless there is some one 
else in support of the point of order who desires to be heard. 
of order that this appropriation violates Rule 
XXI, clause 2 of the Rules of the House, reading as follows: 


No ay ropriation 


is 


The point 


shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
as an amendment for any not pre 
by k unless in continuation of appropriations for 


and objects as are already in progress. 


or be in order thereto xpenditure 


viously authorized 


works 


iw, 
Buch publ c 


There is no claim that the present appropriation comes within 
the last clause of the rule which has just been read. The claim 
is that o authorization in existing law under which this 
appropriation can be made. 

The Boulder Canyon project act approved December 21, 1928, 


contains the following section 3: 


there is 1 


Ther s hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, out 
of any money in the Treasury not other wise appropriated, such sums 
of money as may be necessary to Carry out the purposes of this act, pot | 
exceeding in the aggregate $165,000,000. 

There is no claim that that authorization, standing alone, 


would not cover every item contained in the appropriation now 
pending before the committee. The claim is, however, that the 
authorization granted in section 3 is modified and controlled by 
the following provision in paragraph (b) of section 4, namely: 

Before 


any money is appropriated for the construction of said dam 
or power plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by contract, | 


in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate, in his judgment, 
to insure payment of all expenses of operation and maintenance of said 
works incurred by the United and the repayment, within 50 
years from the date of the completion of said works, of all amounts 
advanced to the fund under subdivision (b) of section 2 for such works, 


with the interest thereon, made reimbursiple under this act. 


States, 


together 


The pertinent question before the Chair, therefore, is the 
construction of that proviso in the Boulder Canyon project act 
contained in paragraph (b) of section 4. It is a most unusual 
provision. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. DoveLas] argues 
that it is a prohibition against the power of Congress to make 
any appropriation unless certain conditions precedent have been 
complied with. A pertinent inquiry becomes: What is the 
condition precedent before an appropriation may be made? 
The gentleman contends that the various contracts rust have 
been properly made within the meaning and according to the 
conditions of the act, and that the chairman presiding in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union has 
the duty to determine for himself and to rule upon the question 
whether those contracts have properly been made, whether they 
are in legal force and effect, and whether they have in general 
complied with the terms of the law. 

The Chair thinks that the language of paragraph (b), section 

4, must be construed, viewing it in its entirety, as creating a 
condition precedent to the effect that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have made provision for revenues, by contract, in 
accordance With the provisions of the act, adequate, in his judg- 
ment to insure the payment of all expenses of operation, and so 
forth. 
The question then is: How is compliance of the Secretary of 
the Interior with that condition precedent to he evidenced? 
liow is his compliance with that condition to be brought to the 
attention of the Congress and of the presiding officer of the 
Committee of the Whole House? 

We have a budget law under which the President sends esti- 
mates of appropriations, and in which he sets forth the grounds 
upon which he bases a suggestion or an estimate for an appro- 
priation. The President of the United States, in compliance 
with the budget law, on the Ist of May, 1980, sent a, communi- 
cation to the Speaker of the House, and this is a public docu- 
ment, brought to the attention of the House officially, in which 
he transmits, for the consideration of the Congress, a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1980, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for the items contained in the appropriation now in 
question. With his own letter the President submitted a com- 
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| perfectly proper for the Committee of the Whole House on the 


| itself to make such an inquiry. 
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| munication from the Bureau of the Budget. The Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget made this statement in his communi- 
| «ition to the President: 


The purpose of this estimate is to provide funds for the commence- 
ment of construction work on the Boulder Canyon project authorized 
by act of December 21, 1928. The Secretary of the Interior advises 
that, as required by the act, contracts have been secured which will 
provide revenues adequate in his judgment to pay operation and main- 
tenance costs, and to insure the repayment to the United States within 
50 years from date of completion of the dam, power plant, and related 
works, of all amounts to be advanced for the construction of such 


works, with the interest thereon made reimbursible by the 
act 


together 


| In other words, the Director of the Budget advised the Presi- 
dent and the President advised Congress that the Secretary of 
the Interior has advised or certified to the Director of the 
sudget that he has complied with the conditions precedent set 
forth im section 4, paragraph b of the Boulder Canyon project 
act. 

It is argued that it is the duty of the Chairman of the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to go back 
of the report by the Secretary of the Interior that he has com- 
plied with the conditions precedent for the appropriation. The 
Chair does not think the Boulder Canyon project act makes that 
requirement of the Committee of the Whole or of its chairman, 
The Chair thinks that the Appropriations Committee, in the 
first place, the Committee of the Whole, in the second place, 
and the House, in the third place, under the law, would have 
full authority to rest its appropriation upon the report from 


| the Secretary of the Interior that he has complied with the 


conditions precedent for the appropriation. However, it is per- 


| fectly proper for the Committee on Appropriations in this case, 
| as in other cases, to ascertain for itself whether the Congress 


should make the appropriation, notwithstanding the fact that 
It is 


state of the Union to make a similar inquiry and for the House 
When that is done the discus- 
sion by the gentleman from Arizona with reference to the con- 
tracts will be pertinent, and the Chair was disposed to permit 








the gentleman to complete his argument—although the Chair 
held the view then which he holds now—in the hope that the 
presentation of the matter at that time would obviate further 
discussion of that subject matter. 

The Chair will state that the gentleman from Arizona has 
worked out and presented a very able and a very ingenious 
argument upon his point of order and the Chair will not say 
his position is entirely without merit, but the Chair has, after 
much consideration, not only during the presentation of his 
point of order by the gentleman from Arizona but prior to this 
discussion to4lay, reached the conclusion that the point of order 
is not well taken and it is therefore overruled. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dovuc.as of Arizona: Page 32, line 17, after 
the word “act,” insert: “And provided further, That no part of the 
amount hereby appropriated shall be expended until the city of Los 
Angeles and the Metropolitan Water District at a duly authorized elec- 
tion shall have obtained the assent of their respective electors, as re- 
quired by the constitution and statutes of California, to the sale of 
bonds in sufficient amount to enable them to construct the facilities 
with which the power and water may be utilized and to the obligations 
and liabilities with respect to the purchase of water for all purposes, 
including that of generating electrical energy and rental of generating 
equipment.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. My point of order is that it is a change of 
existing law and it is placing upon the Secretary of the Interior 


| a duty in addition to the obligation that is placed upon him by 


the organic act and that it is new legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I take the posi- 
tion that the amendment offered is not, as a matter of fact, new 
legislation, but is simply a limitation imposed upon the appro- 
priation authorized. The Chair has held many times that 
limitations are not and do not constitute new legislation. As I 
interpret the amendment offered there is nothing new by way of 
legislation in its language; it is simply a limitation imposed 
upon the expenditure of the money appropriated. 

The basic act provides that contracts shall be let to respon- 
sible parties who will pay the price, section 5 (c). 

Further, in section 5 (c), there is a proviso with respect to the 
voting of bonds by political subdivision. There ig then no addi- 
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tional obligation imposed upon the Secretary of the Interior. 
There is no obligation imposed upon him which is not already 
in the enabling act; namely, that he must determine the financial 
responsibility of the parties with whom he is to contract. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there anything in existing law that re- 
quires the holding of an election in the city of Los Angeles to 
pass upon the issuance of the bonds? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. There is a requirement in exist- 
ing law which provides, by inference, that where political sub- 
divisions have not the necessary funds to construct the facility 
with which it may utilize the water or the power contracted 
for, then the Secretary of the Interior must give it sufficient 
time, within his discretion, in which to vote the bonds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is clearly discretionary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. This imposes no additional ob- 
ligation upon the Secretary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This adds one more condition to the law 
under which we are now appropriating, and you specify that 
an election shall be held. You not only specify that an elec- 
tion shall be held, but you go so far as to provide in the 
amendment, under the guise of a limitation, what should be done 
at that election. Surely that is legislation in every sense of 
the word. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
of course, under the gentleman’s theory, which he has just 
presented to the Chair on the point of order, there is legislative 
authority to support some of his amendment, but that theory 
has been overruled by the Chairman, and I take it the Chair is 
not yet ready to reverse himself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The question here was not de- 
termined by the Chair. There was no statement on the face 
of the documents to which the Chair referred in rendering 
his decision with respect to whether bonds had or had not 
been voted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman's argument was all on 
the theory that certain things must be shown with reference 
to the making of a contract by the city of Los Angeles. The 
gentleman was attempting to add new requirements to what the 
law had provided and the Chair declined to follow him in that 
theory. I take it the Chair is not yet ready to reverse himself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I take it that the gentleman is 
arguing in a beautiful circle. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 

The proposed amendment reads as follows: 


And provided further, That no part of the amount hereby appro- 
priated shall be expended until the city of Los Angeles and the Metro- 
politan Water District at a duly authorized election shall have ob- 
tained the assent of their respective electors, as required by the consti- 
tution and statutes of California, to the sale of bonds in sufficient 
amount to enable them to construct the facilities with which the power 
and water inay be utilized, and to the obligations and liabilities with 
respect to the purchase of water for all purposes, including that of 
generating electrical energy and rental of generating equipment. 


The Chair does not think the provisions of this limitation 
have any relation, so far as the parliamentary question is con- 
cerned, to the powers given the Secretary of the Interior in the 
substantive law. 

The Chair, personally, has frequently been out of harmony 
with the trend of decisions on the subject of limitations. The 
Chair has thought that the precedents of the House go too far 
in sustaining limitations; but this is only, after all, a limita- 


tion upon the present appropriation—* no part of the amount 
hereby appropriated shall be expended” until certain things 


have been done—entirely without reference to existing law. 
It imposes a condition of its own with reference to the expendi- 
ture of the instant appropriation. 

The Chair has at hand a couple of precedents. On February 


5, 1916—Cannon’s Precedents, section 8646—when the Indian ap- | 





propriation bill was under consideration in the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Harrison, of | 
Mississippi, offered an amendment to an amendment, and the 


amendment to which this amendment was offered related to the 
payment of money out of the Treasury for the benefit of certain 
Indians. The amendment of Mr. Harrison read as follows: 


Provided, however, That the provisions of this paragraph with respect 
to the Choctaw Tribe shall not be operative until the Court of Claims 
shall determine the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws, who have been 
identified as Mississippi Choctaws by the Dawes Commission in its 
report of March 10, 1889— 


And so forth. Mr. Martin D. Foster, of [llinois, overruled a 
point of order and held the amendment to be a proper limitation 
upon the appropriation, 
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On another occasion, which the present occupant of the chair 
well remembers—Cannon’s Precedents, section 8755—-the gen- 
Heman from Texas |Mr. ConNnALty] offered a proviso or an 


amendment to an appropriation in a naval appropriation bill 
reading as follows: 


No part of this money shall be expended until the President of the 
United States shall have invited the governments of all nations to 
send accredited delegates to an international convention to be held 
in the United States to consider ways and means of bringing about a 
joint disarmament. 


A point of order was submitted by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, Mr. Mondell, and the question was decided by Mr. Joseph 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, as chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, whom many of us will remember as a very able parlia- 
mentarian. Mr, Walsh said: 


The amendment which is offered, in the view of the Chair, Is a 
limitation upon the appropriation and withholds or denies the expen- 
diture until the President shall have called a conference, which under 
a fair interpretation of the naval bill of 1916, he is authorized to do, 
and while it is very close to being a directory provision in the law, 
the Chair is of the opinion now, as he was on a former occasion, that 
it is within his power and overrules the point of order. 


The Chair thinks the amendment of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. DovucGtas] is, within the precedents of the House, a 
limitation upon an appropriation, and overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is willing to hear what the 
gentleman has to say. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Chair having so promptly stated, he 
was ready to rule, without any argument on our side of the 
question, we thought that perhaps any argument was un- 
hecessary. 

I feel sure that if the Chair will consider this a little more 
closely, he will see that it goes beyond what can be properly 
considered a limitation. The amendment provides that 


No part of the money appropriated shall be expended until! the city of 
Los Angeles and the Metropolitan Water District at a duly authorized 
election shall have obtained the assent of their respective electors. 


There is the requirement that an election shall be held. The 
law does not require that any election be held before the money 
is appropriated or expended. This requires an election to be 
held before the money is expended. 

More than that, the language of the amendment is such that 
I am sure the chairman would have given consideration to it 
what kind of an election can be held which the city of Los 
Angeles and the Metropolitan Water District shall jointly take 
part in? This amendment has to do with an election, “a duly 


| authorized election,” at which the electors will authorize two 


entities—the city of Los Angeles and the Metropolitan Water 
District shall be joined— 


The assent of the electors as required by the statutes and constitution 
of the State of California. 


What business has Congress in an appropriation bill to de- 
clare what the constitution and statutes of California require? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Michigan to the well-established foundation 
for this rule. It has, time after time, been said in passing upon 
a question of limitation that the House has complete authority 
to refuse to make an appropriation 

Mr. CRAMTON. Absolutely; there is no question about that. 
The House may go so far as to say that the use of an appropria- 
tion is depegpdent upon some certain facts, but this goes further 
and requires the happening of an event which can never happen. 
There never can be a joint election held by these two entities 

Further than that it goes on and says that the constitution 
and statutes of California require that the city of Los Angeles 
and Metropolitan Water District shall obtain the assent of their 
respective electors. How do we know, why should Congress say 
what the statutes of California require? These are things 
outside of the opinion which the Chair just started to render. 
I am emphasizing the fact that it goes far beyond the limit. 
It restricts the discretion fixed in the Secretary of the Interior 
by the Boulder Dam act—fixes certain requirements that would 
bind the Secretary of the Interior. Boulder Dam act left cer 
tain things to his discretion. The main purpose of the amend- 
ment is to take away that discretion. Even beyond that, even 
if it were in order to take away the discretion, certainly it 
can not be in order to declare here what the statutes and the 
constitution of California require as to the assent of electors 
of Los Angeles. 
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Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, may I nrake one observation 


This rule, I assume, is the Holman rule, a limitation on the 


appropriation. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is not the Holman rule; it is a limita- | the amendment itself. 


tion on an appropriation bill. 
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‘ | consideration were enacted, it would then destroy the terms of 

that contract and impose new conditions, to wit, the holding of 
certain elections in accordance with the terms contained in 
This amendment is not analogous to 
the cases cited by the chairman where an appropriation was 


Mr. SWING. I submit that the amendment requires the city | limited awaiting a decision of the Court of Claims. There 


of Los Angeles to vote upon building a transmission line, which | 
is no part of the Boulder Dam project, and which is no part 
of the contract between the Federal Government and the city 


of Los Angeles. 


I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that that is the 
declaration of the Attorney General in his opinion to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on that very point, wherein he says that 
the city, acting through its departmrent of water and power, | of Los Angeles. 


something was existing, something that had to happen. Nor 
that of an appropriation for naval construction should not be 
made unless a naval limitation conference was called by the 
President. The conference could be called by the President, 
but here you have not only an existing law as suggested by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, but a contract already entered 
into, all under that law, between the Government and the city 
This not only changes the laws, but changes 


will be under the necessity to construct transmission lines over | the terms of an existing contract. 


which the power for which it has agreed to pay may be trans- Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
mitted; but in so far as the parties to this contract are con- 


cerned, it is under no obligation to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has much sympathy with the 
view that the precedents of the House go far in the matter of 


sustaining limitations, but if the House chooses in making an 
appropriation to impose an impossible condition, a condition 


impossible in law, impossible in fact, impossible of fulfillment 
in any way, the Chair thinks that the precedents of the House 
hold that such a limitation may be made upon the specific 


appropriation. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of 
the Chair to one decision, and then I am through. I refer to 


the House Manual, page 366: 


In construing a proposed limitation, if the Chair finds the purpose 
to be legislative, in that the intent is to restrict executive discretion 
to a degree that may be fairly termed a change in policy rather than 
a matter of administrative detail, he should sustain the point of order. 


That was rendered by Chairman Luce on January 8, 1925. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is familiar with that line of 
cases, 

Mr. CRAMTON. That describes this situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. They refer to cases which affect the duty 
of officers of the Federal Government, where it is sought to 
change existing law with reference to the power, or the duty 
or the authority of a Federal officer by imposing a limitation 
which would compel him to execute the law or perform his func- 
tions in a particular way. The Chair would not construe the 
pending amendment as one changing in any way the duties of 
the Secretary of the Interior, It does not affect the duties of 
the Secretary of the Interior, but simply says that before any 
part of the appropriation can be used, a certain state of facts 
shall exist. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the only thought that I 
have in mind is this—I am in sympathy with the older decisions 
of the presiding officers just referred to by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. Those decisions were consonant 
with the idea that a limitation could not invade the discretion 
of an executive officer, nor can there be a limitation on an 
appropriation bill that in its effect is new legislation. 

This amendment in effect is new legislation in that it pre- 
scribes a new condition which does not exist in the present 
law. It violates the existing Boulder Dam act in that it 
prescribes the legislation under which this appropriation may 
be voted, whereas under the Boulder Dam act there are limi- 
tations prescribed by which that appropriation can be made 
and only those limitations. The House is now attempting 
under this limitation to accomplish by indirection something 
it can not accomplish by direction, which is legislating. If 
we want to carry the law of limitations on appropriations 
to the extreme that you legislate, then of course the 
Chair will sustain any and every thing. The amendment 
under consideration is legislation in its direct effect, and 
nothing else. There is nothing in the existing Boulder Dam 
act which says that the appropriations for the carrying out of 
that authorization shall be subject to the electorate of Los 
Angeles. The conditions on which those contracts shall be 
made and the appropriations had are fixed and stated in the 
law. In this amendment you are changing that law. Then, 
in an appropriation bill, in the form of a limitation, you might 
change any existing law, if the provisional ruling is adhered 
to. There will be no end to appropriation-bill legislation, 
under the specious guise of limitation. In my opinion this is 
legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, it goes farther than 
changing existing law. Under an existing law a contract has 
been entered into between the United States and a certain 
city. If the provisions contained in the amendment now under 





Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
as offered should read, if it does not, in the Chair’s copy “at 
duly authorized elections” rather than at an election. That 
refers to the argument made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CRAMTON]. It is not pertinent to the point of order. 

So far as the argument of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] is concerned, that this amendment would nullify 
or require amendment to contracts already negotiated, I call 
the Chair’s attention to the fact that nothing of the sort would 
be the result of this amendment. This amendment would simply 
give the United States a guaranty which should have been re- 
quired, and will not affect the contracts. Further, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a limitation for only a year and imposes no additional 
obligation upon the Secretary whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Hon. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, of New York, on January 6, 1923, within the 
memory of the present occupant of the chair (Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, sec. 8744), rendered a very exhaustive opinion on the 
subject of the inclusion of a limitation in an appropriation bill. 
At that time he had the collaboration of the Speaker of the 
House and of the leading parliamentarians in the House. In 
the course of that decision Mr. Hicks said: 


Without endeavoring to lay down any hard and fast rule, the Chair 
feels that the following tests may be helpful in deciding a question of 
order directed against a limitation, first having determined the powers 
granted or the duties imposed by existing laws: 


Does the limitation apply solely to the appropriation under con- 
sideration ? 


In this case, of course, it does. I quote further: 


Does it operate beyond the fiscal year for which the appropriation 
is made? 





In this case it does not. I quote again: 


Is the limitation accompanied or coupled with a phrase applying to 
official functions ; and if so, does the phrase give affirmative directions 
in fact or in effect, although not in form? 


It gives no directions here as to official functions. It does 
not even change the duty of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Again, I quote: 


Is it accompanied by a phrase which might be construed to impose 
additional duties or permit an official to assume an intent to change 
existing law? 


Clearly, the amendment does not attempt to do that. Quot- 
ing again: 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, modify or alter existing powers 
or duties, or terminate old or confer new ones? If it does, then it 
must be conceded that legislation is involved, for without legislation 
these results could not be accomplished. 


The pending amendment does not offend against this test. 
Chairman Hicks concluded by saying: 


If the limitation will not fairly stand these tests, then the point of 
order should be sustained. 


Mr. DOWELL. What is that citation that the Chair has 
| read as controlling in this case? Does not the amendment 
| change existing law, and therefore does it not come within the 
rule that the Chair has just read? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair thought the question perti- 
nent, the Chair might suggest that the amendment itself is at 
| least in harmony with the theory of the existing Boulder Dam 
project act. But the Chair does not think that is a pertinent 
question. It is a limitation only upon, and it relates only to, 
the appropriation in this bill for a single year, and it does 
not operate beyond this fiscal year or change the duties of any 
officer of the United States, or impose any new duties upon any 
officer, but simply lays down a limitation that no part of the 
money shall be used unless and until a certain state of facts 
exists. 
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Very reluctantly, because of the Chair’s own views, but in 
view of the precedents of the House, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, it matters not how 
widely you may differ from the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Povuctas], and I often differ with him, yet I think the Members 
of the House who on many occasions have listened to him will 
concur in this statement that no Member presents his views in 
a clearer, abler, more logical, and more courteous manner than 
does he, and I confess when one listens to his arguments he 
finds himself very much in the attitude of Agrippa when he 
exclaimed, “Almost thou persuadest me.” [Applause.] 

Now, with reference to the wisdom of imposing a limitation 
like this amendment seeks to do. If Members of the House 
have read in the hearings on this bill the searching inquiries 
and pungent comments by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAMTON], the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], you must have been 
impressed with the fact that these contracts which the Secretary 
of the Interior feels give promise of a money return sufficient 
to refund to the Federal Government all sums expended in 
the building of Boulder Dam, are contracts resting largely on 
mere faith and confidence as to what may be done or what 
may happen between now and the completion of the Boulder 
Dam project. The Secretary assumes that present estimated 
net earnings of one of the lessees, with no assets other than its 
earnings, will continue for the next eight years and that all 
moral obligations and promises will be faithfully kept. 

I doubt whether any unbiased reader of the hearings on this 
bill will conclude, after mature reflection, that the contracts | 
on which the Secretary bases his judgment of money returns 
are so drawn that they constitute absolute enforceable contracts, 
but, rather, I think you will find they fall in the class of 
“possible voidable contracts ’; voidable in the sense that contin- 
gencies may arise or happen before or when the Government 
shall have completed its construction of Boulder Dam, where 
what now seems to give promise of money returns, in the judg- | 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior sufficient to cover all obli- | 

rations assumed, will be unenforceable until and unless the city 
of Los Angeles shall take the necessary steps to meet certain 
statutory and constitutional requirements; and why? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has mentioned me. Permit 


me to assert that in the hearings I endeavored to develop the | 
facts without fear or favor, in order to determine whether the | 


law was being complied with. I was impressed in the develop- 


ment of those facts with the conviction that the Secretary of | 
the Interior, in very, very difficult circumstances, has succeeded | 
remarkably well, on the one hand being obliged to negotiate a 


contract that would in 50 years return the cost, and on the other 
hand being required to hold open for any future demand power 
desired by the two States—Nevada and Arizona. 

On the one hand, requiring a rigid contract, and on the other 
hand requiring to hold something open, an entire uncertainty, 
so that when the Secretary reported that he had contracts which, 
in his opinion, through the sale of 64 per cent of the power, 
would repay the cost, and then had, as a margin of safety an- 
other contract for 36 per cent of the power, I was fully satisfied 
that he had performed his duty as well as was humanly pos- 
sible. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman accurately 
quotes what he may have said at some time during the hear- 
ings. He has not, however, I submit to him in his statement 
just made, quoted to the House all that he said questioning the 
sufficiency of the contracts made by the Secretary. I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, that I may be permitted to select from the hearings 
some questions asked and comments made by the gentleman 
from Michigan, the gentleman from Indiana, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and insert them later under extension of re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may 
proceed for 10 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
Suggest that five minutes should be sufficient. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have given most of my time to 
questions, and I will likely have to yield for further questions, 
since I have no desire to place my views before the House 
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without permitting those who may differ with me from asking 
pertinent questions. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, may we not agree upon a limi- 
tation of time for this amendment end all amendments to the 
paragraph? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Well, I am asking for only 10 
minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not intend to object, but let us agree now, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I finish? And then the gen- 
tleman can make his request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to direct a question to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There can be no continuation of debate 
unless the gentleman from Alabama is permitted to continue 
after the expiration of five minutes. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama to proceed for 10 additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for a short obser- 
vation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will yield for a question 

Mr. CRAMTON. I trust in the quotations which the gentle 
man inserts he will differentiate between my statements before 
the contract was amended and after. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is the thing I wanted to refer to. 

Mr. OLIVER of alabama. I shall certainly endeavor to do 
no injustice to any member of the committee, because I recog- 
nize that the members of the subcommittee who conducted the 
hearings deserve the thanks of the House for the very thorough 
way in whieh they wrote into the hearings everything they 
felt was pertinent and informing and which might help the 
House in its deliberations. I commend the committee for hav- 
ing conducted perhaps one of the most thorough and complete 
hearings with reference to Boulder Dam that it has been my) 


| pleasure to read on any important subject. It is full of infor- 


mation. 

I do not call attention to the comments and questions by 
the committee for the purpose of doing any injustice to members 
of the committee but simply to show that those gentlemen 
talking over the table to the Secretary and his advisers felt 
some hesitancy and expressed doubts as to the legal efficacy of 
the contracts to accomplish the purpose the Secretary had in 
mind. 

Without in any way intending to reflect upon the Secretary, 
since it is but a human element I call attention to and such 
as one might refer to before a jury, permit me to say the Se 
retary was in an embarrassing position. Here was a matter 
that California was deeply interested in, and you had conferred 
on him very plenary powers, involving judgment and discretion 
He is a Californian. The President is a Californian. The 
head of the Reclamation Service, who was also to be consulted, 
is a Californian. The assistant to the head of the Reclama- 
tion Service is a Californian. The gentleman selected to solicit 
the necessary contracts is a Californian. The Assistant See- 
retary of the Interior is a Californian. 

I submit then that when we come to determine for the Na- 


| tion the efficiency of a contract or contracts drawn by friends, 


who isy perchance unconsciously lend too great faith, too 
great force to promises of Californians, it behooves Congress 
to be careful, and I submit that while to some of you the pro- 
posed limitation may seem to be stronger than you now wish 
to impose, you will find, I venture to predict, before you have 
finished making appropriations for Boulder Dam that you will 
| require exactly what this limitation seeks now to do. You 
may postpone it; you will not omit it. Why? Because if you 
| will read the opinion of the Attorney Genera! you will find that 
this contract, on which the Secretary of the Interior bases his 
estimate of returns sufficient to compensate the Government for 
all moneys appropriated is largely dependent on the contract of 
an agency of the city of Los Angeles, namely, its water and 
power bureau, whose only assets are receipts from the sale of 





water and power, and which agency now has a bonded indebted- 
ness, I am informed, of about $78,000,000, and whose properties 
in the way of tangible effects are vested in the city and not 
subject to its debts. There is no obligation under any of 
these contracts, binding at present on the city of Los Angeles, 
by which you could compel the city of Los Angeles, when you 
complete Boulder Dam, to build the transmission line. Yet the 
transmission line is the key to every contract that the Govern- 
ment has made or may make, if the obligations of the lessees 
are to be kept. 

I wish to invite your careful reading of that very able state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres], & mem- 
ber of the committee, appearing in Wednesday's Recorp, who 
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like myself voted for this project and who like me wants to push 
it forward, believing it will serve in a helpful way a great public 
purpose. 


Yet, friendly as we are to the project and to the supplying of 


funds to begin its construction, there are sound business consid- | 


erations aud legal reasons which you can not ignore, and which 
impair and make doubtful the contracts that have been ob- 
tained and on which the Secretary of the Interior—perfectly 
honestly, | grant—bases his hope and expectations that sufficient 
funds will be realized to retire all of the expenditures which 
the Federal Government may make. 

When you come to deal with a sovereign—and you are dealing 
with a sovereign when you deal with the city of Los Angeles— 
you must bear in mind the limitations that its over sovereign, 
the State of California, has imposed upon it. You will find that 
the gentleman from Arizona, whether you now agree with him 
or not, has correctly cited limitations imposed by the constitu- 
tion, and statutes of California on the city of Los Angeles, 
which must be met and complied with before any enforceable 
contract can be entered into, binding the city to provide funds 
for the building of the necessary transmission lines as contem- 
plated. 

I know the representatives from California acted in good 
faith when they stated to the committee that the city of Los 
Angeles will take the steps necessary to provide funds for the 
construction of the transmission lines, but the Government has 
the right and it is our duty to require that every legal step be 
tuken to secure an absolute enforceable contract. 

Let me here quote a very apropos comment by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop], appearing in the hearings in connec- 
tion with these contracts, when he said: 


There is many a person who would give anything he had in the 
world for a good-filled larder, but after he gets it he is not so anxious 
to pay for it. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. LEA. Does the gentleman know of any method under 
this contract by which the city of Los Angeles can secure the 
power and the water without paying for it? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The trouble about it is this: That 
when the Government builds this dam and is prepared to deliver 
to the lessee the power it has agreed to take it will prove of no 
avail unless the city has constructed at that time the transmis- 
sion line which the contract contemplates it will build. 
Government should find itself in that condition, I invite the 
gentleman as a California lawyer to tell the House what rights 
and remedies the Government would have to enforee this con- 
tract against the city of Los Angeles. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment compels the 
city of Los Angeles to hold a bond election for the purpose of 
building a transmission line from Los Angeles to Boulder Dam, 
which line is not included in the contract between the Govern- 


ment and the city of Los Angeles and for which the city of Los | 


Augeles may not desire to issue bonds, but it may, and I think 
it will, desire to construct the transmission line out of the reye- 
nues of the bureau of light and power. 

This amendment does not in any particular add to the legality 
of the contracts. It does not in any particular relate to the 
contracts. It is not proposed that the contracts shall be voted 
upon, approved, or ratified. It is merely substituting the judg- 
ment of Congress for that of the city as to how Los Angeles 
shall manage its own business, particularly its fiscal and power 
business, What right or necessity is there for us to do that? 

The Secretary of the Interior in appearing before the Appro- 
priations Committee made it definite and certain that in his 
opinion the bureau of light and power would have ample means 
not only to pay the Government for the power but also to pay 
for the machinery and also to pay for the transmission lines. 
The financial sufficiency of these contracts haye been passed on 
and approved not only by the Interior Department but also by 
the Budget, by the President, and by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. They have found that the revenues 
of the city of Los Angeles derived from its power business would 
be sufficient to meet all of these obligations, both direct and 
indirect, which the city will have to make in order to avail itself 
of the Boulder Dam power. The commissioners of the bureau of 
light and power have likewise found that their revenues will be 
sufticient to meet these obligations, and the city council of the 
city of Los Angeles has found that the current revenues will be 
sullicient. Now, in order for the city of Los Angeles to hold a 
bond election, under the laws of the State of California, the 


If the | 
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very first thing the council must record in its minutes is a find- 
ing of fact to the effect that the revenues of the city and of 
| the bureau of light and power are insufficient to meet the pro- 
posed expenditures. This they can not truthfully do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I can not. I have only five minutes. 

They have already found to the contrary and the facts are 
otherwise. They can not truthfully make a finding of fact that 
the revenues will be insufficient when all the evidence shows 
that the revenues will be sufficient. Therefore, if this pro- 
posal is adopted you have tied up this appropriation to some- 
thing which can not happen, and which, if it could happen, 
would not add a single scintilla to the legality or effectiveness of 
the contract or to the rights of the Government under the exist- 
ing contracts. 

I am going to quickly call your attention to the facts shown 
on these charts which were prepared by the Interior Depart- 
ment after exhaustive study of the entire situation. 

There are three contract agencies now under contract with the 
Government, the Metropolitan Water District, the city, and the 
company. Assuming, as shown on chart 1, that only two of 
these agencies go through with their contracts and the third one 
fails entirely, and those two take only firm horsepower, which 
would be 64 per cent of the entire firm horsepower, those two 
contracts alone will meet all of the obligations due to the Goy- 
ernment under the Boulder Dam act. 

This second chart [indicating] shows a sale of 64 per cent 
of the firm horsepower, plus the secondary power, which is 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior at a price of 0.5 of a mill 
per kilowatt-hour, which is so cheap that no one can produce 
steam power in competition with it. This shows that two 
contracts taking 64 per cent of the firm horsepower and the 
secondary power will meet all of the obligations due the Gov- 
ernment in 50 years, including the $25,000,000 flood-control ap- 
propriation. Coming down to this chart showing the sale of 
the entire electricity, plus the water, all of which is provided for 
under these contracts, you get a provision whereby the Govy- 
ernment gets back all of its money with 4 per cent upon all 
of it, including the $25,000,000 allotted to flood control, gives to 
the States of Arizona and Nevada $62,000,000, and leaves a sur- 
plus besides of $66,632,000. And after the full and complete 
repayment to the Government you will still own this great 
revenue-producing project product by which you will have solved 
onee and for all, the flood-control problem upon the lower 
Colorado River. 
| Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
| from Arizona rise? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. To submit a unanimous-consent 
request. By mistake the amendment which was submitted to 
the Chair contained the language “at a duly authorized elec- 
tion.” It should have been “at duly authorized elections,” and 
I ask unanimous consent that the change may be made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. DovGLas]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
| DoueLas of Arizona) there were—ayes 29, noes 101. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
For a topographic survey of the proposed Mammoth Cave National 
| Park in the State of Kentucky, for expenditure by the Geological 
Survey under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; the 
computation and adjustment of control data; the office drafting and 
publication of the resulting maps; the purchase of equipment; and for 
the securing of such aerial photographs as are needed to make the 
field surveys, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $25,000. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woon: Page 33, after line 8, insert: 





| 











Mr. Chairman 
For what purpose does the gentleman 





“Any unexpended balance in the appropriation for topographic sur- 
veys of the’ boundaries of the proposed Great Smoky Mountains National 
| Park, N.-C., and Tenn., contained in the ‘second deficiency act, fiscal 





year 1929,’ is continued and made available for the same purposes 
during the fiscal year 1931.” 

The amendment was agreed to, ? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, after line 17, insert: 

“George Washington, birthplace, national monument, Wakefield, Va., 
for an additional amount for removing the monument marking the 
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birthplace of George Washington to a new site, including a road 
around the monument and landscape treatment of said monument site 


as provided by the act of January 23, 1930, the fiscal years 1930 to 
1931, $15,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To pay the widow of Edward T. Sanford, late an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, a sum equal to a year’s 


compensation at the rate received by him at the time of his death, 
$20,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana what is the policy of 
Congress as to voting a salary to the widows of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court? I notice that you provide here compensa- 
tion for the widow of the late Justice Sanford, but there is no 
provision for the widow of the late Chief Justice Taft. 

Mr. WOOD. I will state that there are four precedents in 
the last 20 years for this, and the practice is followed only in 
cases where a special need is shown. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the policy is to make the appropria- 
tion only when there is need for the honorarium? 

Mr. WOOD. That is it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the reason why the committee has 
not provided it for the widows of any other Justices—it is only 
in case of certain circumstances where the widow needs it? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For fees of United States commissioners and other committing magis- 
trates acting under section 1014, Revised Statutes of the United States 
(U. 8. C., title 18, sec. 591), fiseal year 1930, $50,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have examined section 591, title 18, and do not 
find any provision in that paragraph as to the fees the United 
States commissioners shall receive for committing criminals for 
trial. Is that a correct reference or is it an inadvertence? 

Mr. WOOD. That is the language we have been following in 
the bill heretofore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the increase is owing to 
the large number of violations of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. WOOD. A great deal of it; I do not know that all of 
it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total amount paid commis- 
sioners and committing magistrates for violations of the law? 

Mr. WOOD. I have not those figures here. ‘The total appro 
priation is $600,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pay of bailiffs, etc.: For bailiffs and criers, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the 
Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, $40,000. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not desire to detain the House, but I want to call 
attention to the fact that this deficiency bill carries over 
$10,000,000 additional appropriation, all due to prohibition and 
the Volstead Act. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the last few minutes, before 
I had an opportunity to rise, you have appropriated for the 
superintendents of prisons an additional $52,000; $135,000 addi- 
tional for judges and for United States commissioners, for com- 
mittee magistrates another $50,000, for bailiffs and criers, 
$40,000, for miscellaneous expenses in the courts $396,000; and 
within a few minutes you will vote for and approve approxi- 
mately additional ten millions for penitentiary and prison camps 
at Leavenworth and Atlanta and for new jails, including addi- 
tional pay and appropriation for more judges, more bailiffs, 
more clerks, more marshals, more commissioners, more magis- 
trates, more district attorneys, more penitentiary guards; yes, 
for additional jail superintendents and officials; to say nothing 
about additional tremendous appropriation for the Coast Guard 
Service for new speed and gun boats, and this is all in addition 
to the already tremendously large appropriation that has been 
made early in the session of this Congress. I am satisfied that 
if all the appropriations made for the fiscal year, or the cost of 
enforcing the Volstead Act would be computed, it would be 
found that we have appropriated over one hundred millions for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. CRAMTON., 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman’s figures may be correct, but 
that increase is not all due to prohibition. As a matter of fact, 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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the increase of prison population by reason of the Dyer Act 
concerning theft of automobiles has been as great as the increase 
due to prohibition. 

Mr. SABATH. I stand corrected that it is not all due to pro- 
hibition. However, I still maintain that about 90 per cent is 
due to prohibition. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, a few minutes ago I 
looked over the appropriation for the Army and the Navy for 
the following year after I entered Congress and I find that we 
are appropriating this year more money for enforcing prohibi- 
tion than we appropriated at that time for the Army or for the 
Navy. We expended for the Navy in that year about ninety-six 
millions and for the Army about one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions; I may have the figures reversed, but those are about the 
figures, and, as I have stated, the amount that will be expended 
due to prehibition this year will exceed either of these two 
amounts. 

When the Volstead Act was being enacted the advocates as- 
sured the House and the country that the cost of enforcing it 
could not reach $1,000,000. It is over one hundred times that 
amount now, and I repeat that if you will appropriate two 
hundred or three hundred millions in endeavoring to enforce the 
prohibition law you can not enforce it, because the great ma 
jority of American people are not in sympathy with it—in fact, 
are opposed to it—and resentment against it grows and increases 
daily. The man who takes a glass of beer or wine is classed as 
Congress could be charged with criminal extrava- 
gance by voting ever-increasing appropriations for prohibition 
enforcement. 

A few months ago, to relieve the tremendous overcrowding of 


| our penitentiary, we have voted over eight millions for new build- 


ings; here again we are voting additional millions for more 
buildings to provide additional room for those that have been 
apprehended as criminals because they have made or sold some 
home-brew or somehow been guilty of minor violations of the 
Volstead Act. For the professional bootlegger and manipulator 
you would not need to increase these penitentiaries—very few 


| of them-are convicted; it is invariably the small and unfortu- 


nate fellow who has no means of securing expensive lawyers. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, by increasing the border patrol 
and Coast Guard Service, prohibition inspectors, agents, and 


| shoopers and increasing the number of judges in every section 


of the country and by giving judicial powers to commissioners 
or by approving additional expenditures for jails and peniten 
tiaries you will still not be able to house all those sentenced or 
convicted without forcing them to sleep four in a cell made for 
one, in hallways as well as in basements. 

Mr. Chairman, within the last few weeks I have read several 
reports where the State and county and city officials have re- 
fused to accept in their jails and workhouses any more Federal 
prisoners and the reasons they assign are that they are over- 
crowded and that they can not find additional room. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think that it is high time that 
you stop and listen and place your ear to the ground, but, of 
course, there is none so deaf as he who will not hear nor so 
blind as he who will not see. It seems to me that you are in 
that position—you do not wish to see or hear what is transpir- 
ing. The prohibition leaders charge that the Literary Digest 
poll, which shows that the country is overwhelmingly in favor 
of repeal of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act, was 
not accurate, but since that time a few elections have been held 
and the people had an opportunity to vote directly, and if you 
do not know what the results were, ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Fort. I am satisfied that what happened in New 
Jersey will happen in Illinois and in the majority of States 
where that question will be raised. How many of the Members 
of Congress, had they known what prohibition would bring 
about, would have voted for prohibition? Very few indeed. 
To-day you know the conditions and are not courageous enough 
to take a firm stand. Though I admire nearly all of you per- 
sonally, I feel that I will be deprived of the pleasure of serving 
with many of you who refuse to rectify or right the serious 
mistake that has been committed. Only this morning I have 
read where not only the laboring men but physicians, lawyers, 
business men, and other organizations, in their meetings and 
conventions, haye gone on record demanding the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment. 

If instead of appropriating additional millions, you would 
listen to reason and repeal the Volstead Act, which Congress 
has the right to do under the Constitution, and adopt some sane 
regulatory law, you would do the country a great service, and I 
repeat that passing laws that make easier and speedier convic- 
tions of prohibition violators and by building new jails and 
penitentiaries to satisfy Bishop Cannon and the prohibitionists 
you will not relieve the present deplorable condition, and you 
know it; but I realize the futility of my efforts to convince you, 
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but time will tell. We are about to adjourn, and you are going 
home, and you will then realize the situation, as I have every 
reason to believe that in the November elections, wherever there 
is a contest and where the people will be permitted to cast their 
vote according to their convictions, that they will vote for men 
who will stand for the repeal or at least modification of the 
prohibition law because they realize that in that way, and in 
that way only, can they secure action for which they have 
been clamoring. They are fed up on prohibition—they want to 
return to sanity, sobriety, law, and order. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I agree with much that the preceding 
speaker has stated. If in the future the prohibition fanaticism 
should increase to such a degree in this country that the Con- 
gress adopts the Texas theory of putting the purchaser of a gill 
of distilled liquor or a bottle of 2.75 home-brew in jail for five 
years, we will have to appropriate several hundred million dol- 
lars to build penitentiaries and provide for additional court 
machinery and enforcement officers. That idea is advanced in 
Z'exus, where the eighteenth amendment was conceived. 

I suggest that instead of advocating putting the purchaser of 
a gill of distilled liquor or a bottle of 2.75 home-brew in jail for 
terms up to five years, tn the name of law enforcement and re- 
spect for the Constitution, that those strong advocates of that 
vicious prohibition legislation, particularly from the State of 
‘Texas, the cradle of the eighteenth amendment, advocate legis- 
lation along the lines of the Dyer bill, with an amendment pro- 
viding for antiburning as well as antilynching, so that we might 
enforce provisions of the Constitution that were incorporated 
many years before the eighteenth amendment was ever 
thought of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman spoke of prohibition fanati- 
cism. It is now a quarter past 5 o’clock and we are trying to 
puss this appropriation bill before we adjourn to-night. What 
kind of fanaticism is it that leads men to make wet speeches 
here in the House at this time of day? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is not any fanaticism at all. 
I suppose if some of the devoted disciples of Politician Cannon, 
who ought to be forced before a committee of this House to 
testify under oath about his nefarious activities in the last 
election, should take the floor and expound the Cannon theories 
of the eighteenth amendment, it would be highly satisfactory 
to the gentleman from Michigan, who is one of the dry leaders 
of the House 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman might reply to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that that fanaticism is caused by the ap- 
propriations for judges and district attorneys and marshals and 
sheriffs and jails. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Absolutely; and in the debate 
on the floor of the House on this appropriation bill it is highly 
proper to take the floor and express our views. I do not take 
the position that some legislators do on great questions, such as 
prohibition, that of riding along on both sides of the fence. I 
sincerely hope that 


CONGRESSIONAL 


purpose the modification of and the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and laws enacted thereunder, se that the member- 
ship of the House can go on record and send word out to their 
constituents and the rest of the country how they stand on this 
important question prior to the forthcoming elections. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for a 
second time a Virginia citizen has been ambushed here on the 
floor of the House and stabbed in the back. I want to say that 
I hold no brief for Bishop Cannon. 
my campaign, but made speeches against me. I am not here to 
defend Bishop Cannon. He needs no defender. He can defend 
himself. However, I believe, as the American people do, in 
fair play. I admire, as the American people admire, a bold and 
fearless man. I condemn, as the American people do, cowardice. 
Say what you will about Bishop Cannon, he is bold and fearless 
and can take care of himself. Go out in the open, meet him, and 
strike him from the front. 

What was the purpose of the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TinKHAM] and the speech of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer]? They are a fraud and a 
deception. They attempt to hide behind the great American 
principles of separation of church and state, pure and honest 
elections, and the protection and immunity thrown about Mem- 
bers in this Chamber for the purpose of hitting prohibition in 
the dark, but the American people will not be deceived. Yes; it 


ern Methodist Church, and to destroy prohibition, 


the Judiciary Committee will before this | 
Congress adjourns report out legislation having for its ultimate 


He did not support me in | 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrnKHAM], charged 
Bishop Cannon with violating the law and with embezzlement. 
| Unless he goes out in the open and repeats those charges he 
| will be condemned in the eyes of all fair-minded American 
citizens as being unfair, a coward, and a slanderer; and I 
challenge him to go on the soil of old Virginia and denounce 
one of her citizens in the open. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin saw fit to follow in the foot- 
steps of the gentleman from Massachusetts. However, no one 
will be deceived by his speech, as it is all done for the one 
purpose of hurting prohibition and giving to the wet press 
another opportunity to strike Bishop Cannon and _ prohibi- 
tion. 

I believe that the assaults of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and the gentleman from Wisconsin elevated prohibi- 
tion and Bishop Cannon in the sober minds of the people of the 
South 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] has cited on different occasions cer- 
tain statistics which he has received from police headquarters 
in different States to the effect that there are more drunken 
drivers arrested to-day than in 1918. The gentleman cites these 
statistics to lead the country to believe that there is more 
drunkenness to-day than under the old régime. A man who 
believes this has had but little experience. The gentleman 
ought to compare drunken drivers to-day with drunken riders in 
former days. There is not one drunken driver to-day to where 
there were thousands of drunken riders in the old days. The 
gentleman would have us repeal the eighteenth amendment, 
throw the bars down, give the boys all the liquor they want, 
and thereby reduce the number of drunken drivers. 

This is but an example of the logic of the wet Representa- 
tives on the floor of the House. If we should adopt their policy, 
our highways would be drenched with innocent blood from end 
to end. The figures given us by the gentleman are not evidence 
of an increase in the quantity of whisky used but show the 
high standard set by our people for the observance of law and 
order. They are but evidence of law enforcement. In the 
olden days but little attention was paid to a drunken man. 
An old judge once gave an instruction as to how drunk a man 
should be before he should be arrested therefor: 


Not drunk is he who from the street can rise again and drink once 


more, but drunk is he who from the street can neither rise nor drink 
once more. 





In other words, if a man could stay out of the ditch he was 
allowed to go home, and in many cases the officers themselves 
assisted him on his way. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Strovicu] would tell the 
country that there is more liquor to-day than ever before. I 
want to say that from my own observation and experience there 
is one drop of liquor to-day to where there were barrels in the 
| old days. We can remember that during those days we would 
| see more drunken men on one court day than we have seen all 
together since we have had national prohibition. During bar- 
room days it was unsafe for a lady to go out on a public day, 
and we have all seen more misconduct, such as street fights and 
so on, in one publie day than we have seen all together since we 
have had national prohibition. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGvuarpriA] tells us 
that there are 30,000 speak-easies in New York. The gentleman 
from the same city [Mr. Strovicn] disagrees with him and 
places the number at 100,000. They should have told the country 
that there are a hundred thousand open saloons in their city. 
| Mr. Srrovicn is also deeply concerned about the quality of 
liquor sold in his city, and complains loudly of the fact that 
industrial alcohol is denatured and that the bootleggers of his 
State are selling this poisonous liquor. But who is to blame 
for this condition and situation in New York? These gentlemen 
from New York would have you believe that prohibition and 
the Prohibition Department are responsible for this condition 
and that prohibition is a failure, but I say it is the State of 
New York v'olating her obligation under the Constitution. 

We will analyze the facts and see what the situation is. The 
Government of the United States never engaged in police regu- 
lation. The police power was retained by the several States. 
The Government did not have and does not now have govern- 
mental machinery with which to enforce police regulation, and 
can not enforce the same w'tout radical changes and a great 
multiplicity of officers at a trem2ndous and unnecessary cost to 
the people of the country. The drafters of the eighteenth 
amendment knew this fact and therefore made it equally the 
duty of the Government and the several States to enforce pro- 





| hibition by- appropriate legislation. 
is an attempt to persecute a bishop, to cripple the great South- 


I know this position will be challenged by able wet lawyers. 
Therefore, I will insert the clause of the constitution in the 
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Recorp so.that the country mss judge the duties of the several 
States. 
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The first paragraph of the eighteenth amendment declares the | 


great principle of prohibition and makes it applicable to the 
entire country. 


The second paragraph in this connection is all-important, 
and it reads as follows: 


The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


I leave it to the people of the country as to the interpretation 


of this clause and as to the duty of the several States there- 


under, 

The Government assumed its obligation and enacted the 
national prohibition act, while several States have failed. 

For example, New York has violated her obligation and has 
nullified the constitution in that State and in a large measure 
throughout the entire country by repealing the State enforce- 
ment act. I want to analyze this condition in order that the 
country may see the true situation. 

According to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], 


we have to deal with, say from 30,000 to 100,000 speak-easies | 


in New York. The Government of the United States has in 
that State the following officers to deal with this proposition: 


Four district courts with 17 judges and approximately 350 
prohibition agents. 


So you see at a glance the impossibility | 


of 17 judges and 350 officers dealing with such an aggregation | 


of criminals and wide-spread violation of the law. 

On the other hand, we will look at the power New York could 
wield in dealing with this question, if she saw fit to discharge 
her obligation under the Constitution. 

New York has approximately the following officers: 

Judges of courts 


NERS RSS RE EST: J 304 
Justices of the peace 


Total 
Police officers — willed 
Other peace officers 


In other words, a bootlegger can stand on the street corner 
in New York in the presence of 22,500 police officers and sell 
liquor in violation of the Constitution, and it is not their official 
duty to interfere. 

A steamship can sail into the harbor of New York, loaded with 
intoxicating liquors to be sent throughout the entire country 
in violation of the Constitution, and unload the same in the 


presence of approximately 30,000 peace officers, and it is not | 


their official duty to interfere. Can you beat such a condition? 


Is there any wonder that New York has nullification, and whose | radios, automobiles, telephones, better schools, colleges, librar- 


fault is it? Ah! you wet Representatives from New York 
should never speak the words “ prohibition” or “ constitution.” 

The gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. ScHAFreR] represents a 
State with a similar record. Wisconsin has approximately 


—————— 


| my judgment prohibition has done more good for 
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our national life, but it is immeasurable. The church is the 
cornerstone of our economic life and civilization. 

I strongly favored transferring the Prohibition Department 
to the Department of Justice and thereby place the develop- 
ment of cases in the hands of the men who will prosecute them, 
and I believe in giving the Attorney General full power and 
authority and to place under his control all the power and 
resources of the country in order to suppress this illegal traffic. 

The gentleman from New York | Mr. LaAGuarpra] would lead 
the country to believe that we intend to destroy the first and 
fourth amendments to the Constitution. 

No one wants to deprive a man of his right of free speech 
as guaranteed in the first amendment, but men in high places 
ought to be careful in exercising that right when what they say 
may lead to violence, breach of the peace, and, possibly, blood- 
shed. No man is justified under this amendment in lending 
encouragement to crime and criminals throughout the country. 

The fourth amendment guarantees the people to be secure 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. No prohibitionist 
wants to in any way disregard or violate the sanctity or secur- 
ity of the home. 

All searches made under the national prohibition act must be 
reasonable; otherwise they are void. The national prohibition 
act provides: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling occu 
pied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
cating liquor. 


intoxi 


In other words, the officer who seeks a search warrant to 
search a private residence must furnish an aifidavit that whisky 
has been sold in the residence, and is now being sold therein, 
before a United States commissioner will issue a warrant. I 
submit that this is not unreasonable and in no way violates 
the spirit of the fourth amendment and in no respect invades 
the sanctity of the home. If a man converts his residence into 
a saloon, why should it not be searched? The time has now 
arrived when law and order must triumph over crime and 
criminals. 

The gentleman above referred to would have the country 
believe that prohibition is a failure, but I want to say that in 
mankind 
generally in this country than any law placed upon the statute 
books in all our history. It has made possible untold blessings 
to all our people and made it possible for many homes to have 
luxuries where in former days there existed want, privation, 
and suffering. Under this prohibition system our people have 
better homes than any other people on eartL. We have more 


| jes, hospitals, and churches than any other people in the world, 


2,000 peace officers, and it is not their official duty to assist | 


the 38 Federal prohibition officers in that State. 
We will look at this situation from a practical and real stand- 


point. Suppose the department should abandon all the country | 


but New York and send the entire 2,200 Federal prohibition 
agents into the State, and suppose these agents should purchase 
intoxicating liquor from one violator in each of the 30,000 speak- 
easies. We would then have 30,000 criminal cases and 30,000 
padlock proceedings or civil cases, making in all 60,000 cases. 


It would take the 17 Federal judges 15 or 20 years to dispose | 


of these cases, while on the other hand it would only take the 
4,000 State courts of New York from 10 to 15 days to dispose 
of all these cases, 

This comparison demonstrates the wisdom of the lawmakers 
in making it incumbent upon the several States to assist in the 
enforcement of prohibition. 

I admit that the prohibition conditions are not what we want 
them to be, but they are a thousandfold better than ever before. 
It is easy to criticize, denounce, condemn, and tear down, but 
we are building for the future, and no amount of unwarranted 
and unjustified criticism can deter us. My State (Virginia) 
was the second State to ratify the eighteenth amendment, and 
she will never repudiate that action. 

Intoxicating liquors have been outlawed, and making, manu- 
facturing, or drinking intoxicating liquors in the home, or else- 
where, violates not only the spirit of the Constitution and the 
law, but the very letter thereof, unless the same was legally 
acquired. 

The eighteenth amendment was indelibly written into our 
organic law, not by big business but by the churches and moral 
forces of the country. Prohibition will ever be guarded by these 
same forces together with our modern business. Prohibition 
owes big business nothing. Our modern business owes prohibi- 
tion all. Some would minimize the influence of the church on 


and above all our women and children have more, are better 
eared for, and are happier than those of any other country in 
the world. All made possible by prohibition. 

In conclusion I want to say to the wet Representatives that 
the legalized liquor traffic may be brought back to curse my 
home and my children and the children of this Nation by your 
vote and your influence, but it shall never be brought back to 
curse your homes and your children and the children of this 
Nation by my vote and my Influence. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Consolidated prison industries working capital fund: For an addi 
tional amount for the consolidated prison industries working capital 
fund, fiscal year 1931, $500,000 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: Page 4i, line 5, aft 
figures “ $500,000" add the following 

“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available 
for purchase of material or equipment for the manufacture or repair 
of mail bags or other classes of articles produced at the Mail Bag 
Equipment Shops at Washington, D. C 
correctional institution.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. I hope the committee will accept this 
amendment. The gentleman will remember that when we 
considered the bill providing construction of new penal insti- 
tutions and the general prison bill, the House adopted an 
amendment which is now part of the law, to the effect that the 
workshop of the prison should not be so operated as to reduce 
the output of any Government shop, arsenal, or miail-bag 
repair shop. 

Since the committee has provided this item in the bill prep- 
arations have been made in the mail-bag repair shop 
in Washington to decrease the force. In other words, if a 
worker resigns or dies he will not be replaced; and it is pro- 


r the 


, at any United States penal or 
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posed now take 

; et up a repair shop in the Federal penitentiary 
nit MeNeil Island I have no criticism to make as to the zeal 
and industry of the present Superintendent of Federal Prisons, 
who is establish these shops. That is his job. He 
] of the question to look at We have to look 
and it is just as necessary to provide for honest 

ind women the means of earning an honest living as it is 

keep the inmates of prisons employed. [{Applause,] 
i do not think Congress w far at this 
estal h a ne in one of 
iifentiaries if it me present 
pair shop in Washington 
Mr. OCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes 
Mr. OCONNELL. Was that 
iat we considered for penitentiarie 
Mi ARDIA Yes; and I do not 
of the ar nt avoided 
Virginia. Mr, Chairmar 
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will the gentleman yield? 


not adopted in the last bill 
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will the gentleman 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes 
Mi MOORE of Virginia. 
were adopted, it would apply 
Mr. LAGUARDIA If my 
be, the appropriation 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia 


If the gent 
only 1 
nan 


can be 


amendment 
McNeil Penitentiary? 
is adopted, as I hope 

“1 by $32,000. 

Can the gentle n tell us whether 
there are any transportation facilities McNeil Island, where 
d to establish this new mail-bag repair shop? 
ARDIA No; but I appeal to the House to support 
The shop in Washi Db. C. Let us 
men and women out of business by establishing 
petition with those confined in a penitentiary. They are 
ng little enough pay as it 
BOYLAN Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

BOYLAN Has not the subcommittee of the gentleman's 
appointed investigate the penitentiaries of the 
United States reported against this practice, and have they not 
recommended a change in the practice? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Yes 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, this purely a governmental 
function. It will result in a very great saving to the Govern- 
ment, and it will give some kind of employment to these men 
who are incarcerated in these prisons. Not to do so would be 
more inhuman than to deprive somebody of labor. This 
paragraph does not propose to take one day’s work away from 
anybody. The provision is that there shall be no person dis- 
charged from the institution. In order to impose no hardship 
at all, there will be no discharges, and everybody who is now 
loyed there will be retained at work; and the law re 
quires it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 1 
pense with that shop. 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, There will not be a single person 
discharged there. Every person now employed there will be 
continued there as long as he or she desires to work, so that 
there will be no hardship on anybody, and under the law they 
can not compete with anybody on the outside. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word 

The CHAIRMAN, 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAMSPECK Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to repre- 
sent the Atlanta district where one of these Federal peniten- 
tinries is located. We have in that prison over 3,900 prisoners. 
They have very little to do as it is. I think it would be very 
unfortunate if any 
thorities in regard to providing work 
there 
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no. 


The gentleman from Georgia moves to 


AGUARDIA. I 
port my amendment. 
Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not think we ought to further handi- 
cap the Department of Justice in 
prisoners in our Federal institutions, The 
the administration of prisons is idleness. 


suggest to the gentleman that he sup- 


menace to 
have not suffi- 


greatest 
They 
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two foremen of the Washington shop and | 
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York has said, I would like to quote from a letter addressed to 
me by employees in the mail-bag shop in this city, just one 
sentence to show what is going on, to show how this work of 
making and repairing mail bags is being diverted to convict 
labor. This is the first paragraph of the letter: 

We as employees from the mail-equipment shop feel 
that an injustice has been done by the influence of the Department of 
Justice and by consent of the Post Office Department in allowing the 
work of the mail-equipment shops to be taken from us, or from 
honest people walking the streets of the District of Columbia seeking 
employment, and giving it to convicts at Atlanta, Chillicothe, Leaven- 


Government 


worth, or McNeil Island. 


it to see the pur- 


That, according to this statement, is going on at the present 
time, and if the policy of the committee is carried out, there 
is no guaranty that any of the work will be maintained here. 
On the contrary, there would seem to be every reason to believe 
that the work will be taken away. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman does not want to misrepresent 
the facts. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No, I do not. 

Mr. WOOD. We have the absolute assurance, and I do not 
think the Department of Justice would make a promise to this 
committee or to this Congress which it does not intend to 
keep, that there will not be a single person employed in this 
station that will be discharged. They can have work as long 
as they live. 

Mr. MOORDE of Virginia. I know that the gentleman be- 
lieves that, but what I have quoted is from a statement of 
people in whom I have confidence, who are on the scene. The 
fact is that officials come and go. Agencies of the Government 
ure continually changing. The gentleman from Indiana, the 
eminent Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, says 
he has assurances. Assurances are not written into law, and 
nobody can foretell how soon it may be possible, whatever the 
assurances may be, that the conditions will become such that 
the work here will be transferred to McNeil Island, and the 
people here deprived of the occupation in which they are now 
engaged. 

It is stated in the hearings that McNeil Island is a convenient 
point for disiribution. I understand it is on the water between 
Olympia and Seattle and has no rail service, and no service of 
any kind in the way of transportation, in or out, except a boat 
line which operates three times a week. I do not know why 
that place should have been selected. 

Mr. MILLER. I will say to the gentleman 
number of daily boats to and from MeNeil Island. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. i made my inquiry of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I, of course, defer to the gentle- 
man, but I made inquiry of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which- has the schedules covering all transportation 


there are a 


| routes, and the reply to my inquiry was that there are no rail 


preparing to dis- | 


lines to McNeil Island, and the service by boat line is three 


| times a week. 


| thoroughly 


Mr. MILLER. It is true there is no rail line, but I am 
acquainted with conditions there, and there are 
plenty of boat lines. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


three words, simply to call attention to the danger of hastily, 


|} under some idea of sympathy, adopting an amendment to an 


appropriation considered. It is suggested that the adoption 
of the LaGuardia amendment would close the present duck mill 


|} at Atlanta. 


further handicap were placed on the au- | 
for those men confined | 


furnishing employment to | 


cieut work now for the men in the Atlanta prison, and the av- | 
thorities ought to be able to give them additional work, in con- | 


the 
by 
on 


gentleman from 
this House, This 
the industries they 


amendment 
time ago 
to allow 


the 
some 


sequence 
New 
item 
have there now, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
to the amendment, 

I dislike very much to antagonize the committee on any 

proposals, but, supplementing what the gentleman from New 


ot 
York 


is simply 


proposed by 
and adopted 
them to carry 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 


| responsibility is yours, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; it is not. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Because it says that— 
No part of this appropriation shall be available for the purchase of 


material for the manufacture of mail bags produced at the mail-bag 
shops at Washington. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman wants to be fair. My 
amendment goes to the paragraph, and the gentleman knows 
that we read appropriation bills by paragraphs. It reads: 

For an additional amount for the consolidated prison industry work- 
ing capital fund, $500,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. And a part of this money is to be used to 
buy material for the making of duck at Atlanta. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, All I have to say is that I wish all the 
gentlemen would give as much attention and effort to finding 
work for honest men and women as they do finding work for 
prisoners. Vote it down if you want to. I do not care. The 
You will protect prisoners who do not 


| need it, and you will not do anything for the men and women 
| on the street. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the last two pro forma 


of | amendments are withdrawn. 


There was no objection, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGvuarpta) there were ayes 16 and noes 55. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. One hundred and 
two Members are present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Prison camps: For the construction and repair of buildings at prison 
camps, the purchase and installation of machinery and equipment, and 
all necessary expenses incident thereto, and for the maintenance of 
United States prisoners at prison camps, including the same objects 
specified under the caption Support of United States Prisoners in the 
act making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the 
fiseal year 1931, $750,000, to be expended so as to give the maximum 
amount of employment to prisoners. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to prolong 
the debate, but I think the Recorp should carry this statement 
from the hearings on the deficiency bill with reference to the 
mail-bag item discussion. Mr. Bennett in the hearings made 
this statement: 


We must start slowly at first as we can not curtail the production 
of the mail equipment shops here in Washington. We merely get the 
increase over present output of the mail equipment shops. No employee 
now on the Government pay rolls is to lose his job through our activities. 


The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Probation system, United States courts: For an additional amount 
for salaries and actual expenses of probation officers, including necessary 
office expenses, as authorized by section 3 of the act entitled “‘An act 
to provide for the establishment of a probation system in the United 
States courts, except in the District of Columbia,” approved March 4, 
1925 (U. S. C., title 18, see. 726), fiscal year 1931, $175,000. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I just want to take a minute, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen of the committee, to congratulate the House and the 
committee upon their wonderful work in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the prison commission appointed in the Seventieth 
Congress. I want to say that every one of the increased ap- 
propriations and the appropriation for a new prison in the 
northeastern part of the United States, the parole system, and 
the probation system were recommendations of that commission. 

Personally I am not in favor of sending people to jail. A 
great deal of my time is taken up im trying to get them out of 
jail. I believe that many men and women who are now con- 
fined in prison should not be there at all. They ought to be 
in hospitals. If the Congress will stop creating new penal 
offenses and give the prison and penitentiary building program 
a chance to go forward, so we can catch up with new buildings 
to properly care for those now incarcerated, much good will 
result. We will then be able to have proper accommodations 
for the prisoners instead of having them sleep in basements and 
corridors. 

I think the Congress and the committee are to be commended 
for the expedition with which they have responded to the recom- 
mendations of this commission, but in order that the fruits of 
their work may be appreciated I hope the Congress will cease 
passing additional laws providing for jail sentences for the 
inhabitants of the United States for at least 5 or 10 years, then 
we can catch up with and improve the present accommodations. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I fully agree with what the 
gentlemaa says in reference to these appropriations. I think 
the House owes the gentleman from New York and his associates 
on the special prison commission a vote of thanks for the great 
work they did with reference to these important questions, 
which resulted in the passage of these appropriations. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Industry: For the expenses of an Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
in 1930, as authorized by Public Resolution No. 63, approved April 
14, 1930, including salaries in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, exhibits, trans- 
portation, and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act), stenographic and other 
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services by contract if deemed necessary without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (U. 8S. C., title 41, sec. 5), official cards, enter 
tainment, and such expenses as may be actually and necessarily in 
; curred by the Government of the United States in the observance of 
proper courtesies, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $25,600 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 








Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 51, after line 23, insert: 

“Eleventh annual convention of the Federation Interalliee des 
Anciens Combattants, District of Columbia: For the contribution of 
the United States toward the expenses of entertainment, while in the 
United States, of delegates from foreign nations participating in the 
eleventh annual convention of the Federation Interalliee des Anciens 
Combattants, to be held in the District of Columbia in September, 19350, 
including compensation of employees, travel, and subsistence of per 
diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act), stenographic or oth@r services by contract if deemed neces- 
sary without regard to the provisions of section 3700 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5), rent in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of necessary books and documents, printing 
and binding, entertainment, official cards, rental, operation and main- 
tenance of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and such other 
expenses as the Secretary of State shall deem proper, to be expended 
by the national treasurer of the American Legion under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, fiscal years 
1930 and 1931, $25,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


One hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, Va.: For the expenses of inviting foreign govern- 
ments and individuals to participate in the observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Va., to be held in 1931, and for the expense of entertaining 
the guests of the United States as provided by the public resolution 
approved May 14, 1930, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, travel expenses and subsistence or per diem 
in lieu thereof (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), rent 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, stenographic and other serv 
ices by contract, if deemed necessary without regard to the provisions 
of section 3709 of ‘he Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5). pur 
chase of equipment, hire, maintenance, and repair of motor-propell:d or 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, printing and binding, official 
ecards, entertainment, and such other expenses as may be authorized by 
the Secretary of State, $25,000, to remain available until June 30, 1932. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 52, after line 17, insert: 

“Land at Punta Paitilla, Panama Canal Zone: For the payment, as 
authorized by the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the opening, main 
tenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sani- 
tation and government of the Canal Zone,’ approved August 24, 1912, for 
land at Punta Paitilla, Panama Canal Zone, acquired under the provi 
sions of the convention concluded November 18, 1903, between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama, for the construction of a 
ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, fiscal year 1931, 
$160,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. This is not an ordinary $25,000 appro- 
priation, which we should not stop to consider at this late hour, 
but it involves an appropriation of over $100,000. I think there 
should be some explanation. 

Mr. WOOD. It is for the purpose of paying for land we 
took in Panama and which has been occupied by the Army for 
many years. The amount that was agreed upon, with interest, 
was $163,000, but they have agreed that if this item is included 
in this bill they will take $160,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Agreed with whom? 

Mr. WOOD. With the State Department; the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand, this is a claim by 
some property owners against the United States because the 
Government poached on their lands? 

Mr. WOOD. No; it is property taken by our Government, 
and the Government has never paid any rental for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many years ago was it taken? 

Mr. WOOD. I understand it was taken in 1918. It has been 
occupied by the Army and they have not been paying for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It seems passing strange at this late day, 
when we took possession of the Canal Zone in 1900, that 30 
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years afterward a claim should be unearthed against the United 
State 
claim $60,000 if they are paid at once. 

Mr. WOOD. No: they are only discounting it $3,000. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


point of order or to oppose the amendment. 


Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will read the document of 


the State Department, he will find this siatement: 


Acting under its 1 
oa November 30, 
125.5 ne 


ights contained in the convention, the United States 
1918, acquired for defense purposes 50.6 hectares, or 


x of land, which belonged to the Bermudez family of Panama. 


When the United States and the owners of the land failed to agree on 
the price to be paid for same the matter was submitted to the joint 
commission established by the convention for appraisal and settlement, 
and the 


ommission being unable to agree, it was referred to the 
umpire for decision. On May 8&8, 


1920, the umpire rendered a decision 
in favor of the 


claimants, awarding them $101,200 for the 50.6 hectares 
of land aequired and an additional $1,200 for 
live ye 
award $102,400, with the condition that the sum awarded should bear 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum after June 8, 1920, in the 
event that the award was not paid by that time. The United States 
refused to recognize: the validity of the award on the ground that the 
umpire based his decision upon the value of the land at the time it was 
acquired, whereas the convention provides that the appraisal of private 
lands and property and the assessment of damages to them shall be 
based upon their value before the date of this convention. 

The award of $102,400, with simple interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, from June 8, 1920, to June 8, 1930, a period of 10 
fuil years, amount to $163,840. The American minister to 
Panama advised the Secretary of State on June 6, 1930, that claimants 
definitely agree to accept $160,000, foregoing additional interest, pro- 
vided that final payment is made within six months, and the estimate 


submitted herewith is for the purpose of making settlement on that 
basis 


Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman, who is a shrewd bar- 
gainer, think it is a good settlement to just throw off $3,000 on 
a claim of $168,000, when the State Department stated they 
did net think the award was based on a proper foundation? 

Mr. WOOD. But they afterwards determined that it should 
be settled upon that basis, and I think it is a good deal better 
to suave the $3,000 rather than to let the interest 
and in the end pay more than the $163,840. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, personally, I do not think 
it is a good bargain at all. I thought the gentleman was a 
good, shrewd bargainer, but in this instance I can not agree 
with him. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say to the gentleman I did not make 
this bargain. It was made by the State Department, and they 
think it is the best bargain they can make. Perhaps, if the 
gentleman and I were to go down there we might fix it up 
better, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman went to Florida and has a 
record so far as the Mediterranean fruit fly is concerned, and I 
know if the gentleman had anything to do with this claim he 
would not agree to any cut of only $3,000, but would say, 
“Take $100,000 or nothing.” 

Mr. GREEN and Mr. COLLINS rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. In many respects the gentleman's visit to 
Florida was a great benefit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman benefits any section he 
visits, not only Florida, but anywhere in the United States, and 
the gentleman has been instrumental in saying the Treasury 
of the United States $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN. And we hope the gentleman is going to help us 
get some reimbursement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman stepped a big steal down 
in Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


would 


run along 


Ship claims of former German nationals against the United States: 
For carrying out the provisions of the settlement of war claims act of 
1928, approved March 10, 1928 (45 Stat. 254), so much as may be 
necessary is appropriated, to be available upon the date on which the 
awards of the war claims arbiter in respect of the merchant vessels 
Carl Diederichsen and Johanne (including any equipment, appurtenances, 
and property contained therein), are certified for payment to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and to remain available until expended, to pay 
said awards, plus interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
from July 2, 1921, until date of such payment: Provided, That the 
aggregate amounts paid, exclusive of interest, shall not exceed in the 


case of the Carl Diederichsen $166,787.78, and in the case of the 
Johanne, $174,600, 
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Mr. WOOD. 
out the paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 


|; amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
That makes me more inclined to raise the 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woop; Page 54, strike out lines 1 to 15, 
inclusive 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, these claims have been settled 
under a previous paragraph. They had the option to deter- 
mine how they should settle them, and they elected to settle 
them under a paragraph which has already been passed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “ exceeding,” 
in line 20, and the word “ herein,” in line 21, of page 59, will be 
corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


New York (N. Y.) post office: The act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 


| 1660), authorizing and appropriating $1,500,000 for the acquisition of a 


cite for an annex to the New York, N. Y., post office, is hereby amended 
to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase additional land for 
the enlargement of the post office, New York, N. Y., from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad & Tunnel Co., being the remainder of the blocks bounded 
by Eighth and Ninth Avenues and West Thirty-first and West Thirty- 
third Streets, not now owned by the United States, subject, however, to 
the right of said railroad company, its successors and assigns to retain, 
occupy, and use, the subsurface of the above-described property for its 
railroad and station purposes, said rights to be specifically defined in 
the contract of conveyances of the property, under such terms and con- 
ditions as are satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, at a total 
cost not to exceed $2,500,000. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 84, lines 7 and 8, strike out the following words: “ From the 
Pennsylvania Railroad & Tunnel Co.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


St. Louis (Mo.) post office, etc.: The limit of cost fixed in the act 
approved March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1661) is hereby increased from 
$400,000 to $1,500,000, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to transfer from the site as enlarged the land needed by the city for 
street-widening purposes in exchange for the land vacated by the closing 
of streets which traverse the enlarged site. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the item pro- 
viding for $1,500,000 to purchase ground for a new post office 
in St. Louis is for a much-needed project; in fact, it is properly 
classed by the building comurission as an emergency. When 
I tell you that for the want of space it has at times been 
necessary to handle parcel-post mail in the boiler room of the 
present building you will realize the conditions existing in St. 
Louis. As has been pointed out by the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General in his testimony before the committee, St. 
Louis, next to New York and Chicago, is the most important 
mail-distributing center in the country. This because we are 
the gateway to the great Southwest. 

No train ever passes through St. Louis. It either makes up 
or discontinues its run in that city. Therefore you will see 
that all mail directed to the Seuthwest, or, in fact, to any part 
of the country, brought to St. Louis by rail nrast be rehandled 
in my city. We have a headquarters for the Railway Mail 
Service there. We also have a terminal division there. As 
was pointed out in the hearings, that while this post office is 
to be constructed in St. Louis, it is not alone for the post-office 
needs of that city but space must be provided for the handling 
of the mails that are di. 2ted through St. Louis. . 

The plans provide for a building some 800 feet long and 
over 500 feet wide. They are to consider bringing the mail 
cars in the building for loading and unloading, and also going 
to provide a roof where they hope in time to have the air-mail 
planes land. It has been shown that right now the Post Office 
Department can save $175,000 a year by the construction of 
this building. 

It is a striking example of the way the new building law is 
working to the benefit of the Government. Had the building 
been constructed 15 years ago it would have saved an amount 
sufficient to meet the cost. The people of St. Louis are spending 

7,000,000 for improvements, one of the projects being a plaza 
in front of Union Station, and this new building will face that 


plaza. It will be a credit to the Goverument as well as to the 
city. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
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Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
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I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Stuttgart (Ark.) post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and construc- 
tion of a building under an estimated total cost of $95,000. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, in the early part of this session I introduced a bill for 
the building of a post-office building at Stuttgart. Ark. Stutt- 
gart is a city of about 5,000 inhabitants and is situated in the 
heart of the fine rice belt of Arkansas, which can not be sur- 
passed by any place in the United States or elsewhere. There 
are several of the largest rice mills in the United States situated 
and operating in this city. 

No finer people can be found in the world. The receipts of 
the post office at Stuttgart were shown last year to be more than 
$33,000; I have not had the report on their receipts for this 
year just past, but I am sure they have increased. They have 
been handling the post office there in a small room, and it is a 
compliment to their efficient postmaster that he has handled it 
so well under the adverse conditions that he had to contend 
with, and with no room to work and handle the large mail that 
comes through this office. It has been their hope and dream for 
years that the Government would build a nice post-office build- 
ing in this city and with the passage of this bill it will soon be 
no longer a dream but a reality. There is another city in this 
eounty that should have a post-office building very soon, and 
that is the city of DeWitt. It is a nice, growing city, nearly as 
large as Stuttgart, and I hope to see a nice post-office building 
there very soon. It is my belief, and I shall not be satisfied 
until every county site and every city of importance has its 
own post-office buildings. It is economy to do this. The build- 
ings, when built, will step the payment of the heavy rentals that 
the Government is now paying and beside that it will give better 
efficiency in the handling of our mails, that every man is 
vitally interested in. I hope the bill will pass without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I ask unanimous consent to 


Sweetwater (Tex.) post office, ete.: For construction of a building 
under an estimated total cost of $130,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, we have just passed without a dissenting vote an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to construct an adequate post-office building 
for the city of Coleman, Tex., and an appropriation of $130,000 
to erect a proper post-office building in the city of Sweetwater, 
Tex. 

I am deeply grateful to and thank my colleagues for allowing 
these two appropriations to pass without objection. My worthy 
constituents who are citizens of these two enterprising cities 
duly appreciate this generous consideration shown them. They 
have patiently waited a long time for these public necessities. 

This action to-day successfully terminates a long fight I have 
unceasingly waged for these two buildings ever since I first 
entered Congress, and especially since the Federal building pro- 
gram was resumed in the Sixty-ninth Congress. With my serv- 
ice that began March 4, 1917, in the Sixty-fifth or war Congress, 
all building activities were suspended for 10 years to permit the 
Government to recuperate from its enormous war expenses. 

The up-to-date, enterprising cities of Breckenridge, Eastland, 
Ranger, Cisco, Ballinger, Lampasas, and San Saba, in my dis- 
trict, ail had meritorious claims for buildings, and it would be 
wise business judgment and sane economy for the Government 
to own its buildings in all of them; but the United States 
owned no building sites in them, while for years the Govern- 
ment has owned suitable building sites centrally located in both 
Coleman and Sweetwater. Inasmuch as the appropriations pro- 
posed in the building program would permit not more than two 
building: be allocated in any one district just now, I felt that 
the claims of Coleman and Sweetwater were superior by reason 
of the sites already acquired there, so I had their buildings 
allocated first. 

The people of Coleman and Sweetwater are greatly indebted 
to Senator Suepparp for the help he has so generously and 
untiringly given me in this matter. He has promptly responded 
each and every time I have called on him. He has several times 
left his arduous office work and gone with me to the Post Office 
Department to present in detail and argue at length the claims 
of Coleman and Sweetwater with Governor Bartlett, the then 
First Assistant Postmaster General. He has gone with me 
to the Treasury Department to see the then Assistant Secretary 
Schuneman and Supervising Architect Wetmore. Whenever I 
have called on him Senator SHEerpargp has immeditely dropped 
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everything and gone with me, lending me his time, aid, and 
help in every way possible. 

When the proposal in the building program first came before 
us for Congress to delegate its power and authority to the 
Post Office and Treasury Departments to determine and say 
where new buildings should be located I was against that pro- 
vision, as I was afraid that politics would prevent a fair dis- 
tribution of buildings to the various districts, Then I was defi 
nitely assured that both Coleman and Sweetwater would be 
placed in the building program. Hence, when S. 4663, carrying 
the new building program, was passed in the House on February 
7, 1927, under suspension of rules I supported and spoke for it, 
then calling attention to the fact that my promised buildings 
had been assured. Likewise, when H. R. 278 was passed by the 
House on December 17, 1927, under suspension of the rules, I 
spoke for it and again called attention to the fact that the 
assurance of buildings in Coleman and Sweetwater caused me 
to support the bill. My colleague Mr. Hupsrern then men- 
tioned from the floor my getting the building for Sweetwater, 
and my colleague Mr. Bussy then mentioned that | had op 
posed the proposition until I had been promised my two 
buildings. 

On February 2, 1929, I spoke for 20 minutes in the House and 
called attention to the fact that I would soon retire from Con- 
gress and that the departments must keep faith with me and 
provide buildings for Coleman and Sweetwater. On February 
27, 1929, buildings were duly allocated to Coleman and Sweet- 
water, which constituted authority for appropriations to be 
made therefor; and I retired from Congress five days later, 
on March 4, 1929. And I am happy to be back here to-day when 
we have voted the two specific appropriations for these build- 
ings at Coleman and Sweetwater which assures their prompt 
construction. And so ends the usual long delays and Govern- 
ment red tape incident to all building construction. 

I must mention one ludicrous incident: As soon as Governor 
Moody called the recent special election in my district Mr. 
Venus Earl Earp announced against me for Congress, thinking 
that with him running from the west, Judge Dean from the 
south, Mrs. Lee from the east, and Judge Long from the north, 
they could keep me from getting a majority, and then might 
defeat me by combining forces against me. Learning, however, 
that the candidate receiving the highest number of votes would 
be elected, a majority not being required, Venus got cold feet 
and withdrew. But before withdrawing he wrote a circular let- 
ter to lawyers on April 22, 1930, telling them that my enemies 
in Congress would not allow an appropriation for Sweetwater's 
building to be passed if I were elected, and also telling them 
that the farmers would be too busy to leave their farms to vote 
in the special election, and he believed there was a possibility 
of his being elected if the lawyers would organize the towns 
against me. Venus was right about the farmers being busy with 
their planting, for only a few voted, but they made their votes 
count. I did not lose a vote at Hodges and Swenson in Jones 
County, or at Camp Colorado in Coleman County, or at Bitter 
Creek in Nolan County, or at Marie in Runnels County, or at 
Fir in Eastland County, and my majority was 110 to 1 at 
Oplin in Callahan County. If at an election Venus would seek 
to take advantage of farmers busy planting their crops, he 
might in Congress try to take advantage of them, and the farm- 
ers of my district are going to resent Earp’s form letters he 
addressed to “ Dear Brother Attorney.” 

While official duties keep me here busily engaged in Wash- 
ington Venus is having the young lady in his office go to various 
business men to get the names and addresses of their acquaint- 
ances in my district, and, when they will stand for it, takes 
their letter heads to his office and writes strong letters boosting 
himself for Congress, and then has them to sign and mail them. 
Thus numerous form letters written on the stationery of the 
West Texas Retail Druggist Association, and signed Lawrence 
Davis, its president, have been sent to numerous druggists who 
have resented this attempt to inject their organization into 
partisan politics. This letter asserts that Mr. Venus Earl Earp 
has the best law practice in the city. This amusing informa- 
tion will interest some of his creditors who have informed me 
that he would not pay his bills they held against him. This 
form letter also asserts that he was “one of the disabled who 
came back from France,” indicating that he was wounded in 
battle, which is not correct. The draft act was passed May 18, 
1917, requiring all men between 21 and 30 to register under the 
draft. Thereafter on August 13, 1917, Mr.. Venus BE. Earp ep- 
listed at Fort Sam Houston giving his age as 21 years and 5 
months, was sent to Georgia, then sailed April 19, 1915, and was 
transferred to Depot Division July 26, 1918, attended Army 
candidates school, Langres, France, from July 29, 1918, to Sep- 
tember 24, 1918, was returned to the United States May 13%, 
1919—armistice occurring November 11, 1915—and his military 
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record shows that he was not wounded or injured in any way 
while in the service. The Government allowed him adjusted 
compensation of $1,579, and [ helped him for several years with 
his claim for compensation for disabilities he claimed to exist. 
And he will not deny that I exhausted every means possible in 
his behalf. But he must not claim wounds that never were in- 
flicted 

I must mention another amusing thing about post-office build- 
ings before I conclude. My home city of Abilene must have 
enlarged quarters for both post-office and Federal-court facilities 
at the earliest date possible. Mr. F. A. Blankenbeckler, of 
Ciseo, is the Republican committeeman for the seventeenth dis- 
trict of Texas. He has tried to make our Abilene citizens be- 
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lieve that they could get such a building right away through | 


him and Stute Committeeman R. B. Creager. He junketed to 
Houston to see Mr. Creager, when he was lately there on busi- 
ness, and junketed to Dallas to see our friend Jack Philp while 
he was visiting there, and he thought that Abilene would 
junket him to Washington. They ought to have known that if 
he could reach up in the skies and pull down Federal buildings 
at will, he would have long ago pulled one down for Cisco, where 
he lives. And Abilenians ought to have known that if Mr. 
Creager could hand them out, he would have long ago handed one 
out for Brownsville, where Mr. Creager lives. Our colleague 
and minority leader of this House, Mr. Garner, has succeeded 
in getting a needed Federal building for Brownsville, but the 
appropriation for it is in this same bill we are passing now, 
which at the same time appropriates for Coleman and Sweet- 
water, and Mr. Creager would not want to take the credit for 
it away from Mr. GARNER. 

Every Member of this Congress knows that neither Mr. 
Creager nor Mr. Blankenbeckler have anything whatever to do 
with locating Federal buildings. This was a cheap attempt on 
the part of F. A. Blankenbeckler to try to discredit the Repre- 
sentative in his own congressional district, just as other attempts 
have been made to try to discredit our colleague, Harry Wwurz- 
naci, from the San Antonio district. Blankenbeckler reported 
in my home city that Abilene would get a new $400,000 build- 
ing immediately, as he had gotten Jack Philp and Mr. Creager 
to approve it, and his great achievement was heralded in the 
Abilene Reporter-News just a few days after my election. 

While I was campaigning preceding the special election, dif- 
ferent Abilene chieftains of the Republican organization there 
were spreading the report that they would get a building for 
Abilene before BLANTON got back to Congress. All of the above 
was pure political bunk and misrepresentations made to in- 
jure me. 

Hon. John W. Philp, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States, is my classmate and my personal friend, and 
he is the personal friend of all of the other Members from his 
own State of Texas, and he would gladly assist any and all of 
us on every just and meritorious project we were interested in, 
and he did not make any such promise to Blankenbeckler or to 
anyone else. He knows that with all conditions most favorable 
and with the greatest dispatch possible, it will be 1931 before 
the enlargement of Abilene’s building can be made. 

The people of Abilene are my loyal, faithful, dependable 
friends and have done much for me and they have confidence in 
me and they know that I will go the limit for them all away 
down the line and that they need have no uneasiness about their 
best interest being well cared for by me at all times. 

Abilene has a building already, even if it is old, wholly inade- 
quate, containing only half enough room and facilities both for 
the post office and the Federal court, and I have already ar- 
ranged for it to get relief in 1931. It can not be arranged 
sooner, The other worthy cities in my district had no building 
at all, and Abilene has grown and thrived because it has never 
heen selfish or jealous or unjust, but has always had a friendly 
feeling for every other growing, deserving city in west Texas, 
and has rejoiced with them in their every attainment and suc- 
cess, and Abilene did not expect me to provide for it at the 
expense of all other cities in my big district. 

Coleman and Sweetwater came first, because their claims stood 
ahead of all others. I have arrangements made with the powers 
that be for Federal buildings to be constructed in Cisco and 
Breckenridge in December, 1930, when we pass the next appro- 
priation bill, and then after that we will provide for the other 


cities in my district just as fast as the active building program | 


will permit. Hon. John W. Philp, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, has assured me that he will have the Abilene project 
carefully surveyed out this summer. But I know that it can not 


be definitely provided for with specific appropriation before 1931, | 
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upon their own Representatives in Congress, and not subsidize 
and be deceived by alleged “handiers of political patronage.” 

Senator SHepparp has helped me present to the departments 
the meritorious claims of Ranger, Eastland, and Ballinger, and 
I know that my friend, Senator ConNALLY, will also assist me 
whenever I need him in every way possible, and it is only a 
question of time waiting for the building program to justly 
embrace these projects and those of the other cities in my dis- 
trict. All are to be reached in time, and none are to be over- 
looked. 

Since my opponent, Mr. Venus Earl Earp, missed it so badly 
when he said the farmers would be too busy to leave their farms 


| to vote in the special election, when enough did vote to elect me, 








and I am not going to fool my neighbors in Abilene with any idle | 


promises. 
The cities that get results here worth while are those whose 
chambers of commerce have learned to act through and depend 


and since he missed it so far in stating that if I were elected 
my enemies here would not permit the appropriation for Sweet- 
water's building to be made, when we have just passed the 
appropriation of $130,000 for Sweetwater without a dissenting 
vote against it, the people will not pay any further attention 
to his prognostications. When he enlisted he signed his name 
“Venus E. Karp.” Now he announces for Congress as “ V. 
Earl Earp.” I guess that he thought an Earl might fare better 
than a Venus at the polls. He has written one of my lawyer 
friends at Anson asking him to procure for him an affidavit 
from some One about my speaking for the National Democratic 
ticket there during the last presidential campaign, saying: 

I am going to have some fun down in the lower part of the district, 
and assure you your name will never be mentioned in the matter at all. 


If my speaking for the great Democratic Party would make 
“fun for him in the lower part of my district,” why would not 
it make fun in all parts of the district? The above is why the 
people are not taking Venus seriously. Hence, without alarm 
I may remain here and attend to the business of the people, 
knowing that they will take care of me when I need it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Post Office Department Building: For construction of building, under 
an estimated total cost of $10,300,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this provision. 

1 dislike very much at this late hour to take up any time and 
to interfere with the speed with which the bill is going through. 
But there has been a protest on the floor here to the demolition 
of the present Post Office Department Building. The item under 
consideration appropriates for this building an estimated cost of 
$10,300,000. I wish to inquire of the chairman whether it is the 
purpose to raze the present Post Office Building and erect 
another building in harmony with the modern character of 
architecture? 

Mr. WOOD. That is up to the Congress. They can not tear 
that building down unless we say so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the purpose of this provision on 
page 99, lines 15 and 16? 

Mr. WOOD. There is not anything in the provision that 
authorizes the tearing down of that building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am serious in this. 

Mr. WOOD. And I am serious also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a $10,000,000 item. I think the Con- 
gress can find much better use for its funds than tearing down 
a fine office building and replacing it with a modern building to 
harmonize with the wsthetic idea of some architects. We have 
need for office buildings and also for conserving the revenues of 
the Government. If it is the purpose of this item—and I am 
directing my query in all seriousness—to substitute another 
post-office building on the same site for the one now there, I ask 
the gentleman to inform me and also the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from In- 
diana will yield, the present post-office building is not to be 
torn down before the new post-office building is erected, and the 
present language has nothing to do with the destruction of the 
present post-office building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any legislation been e da which 
would prevent the present post-office building from being utilized 
for other departmental purposes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My understanding is that before the present 
post-office building is demolished, there will have to be specific 
action by the Congress. In any event I can state positively that 
it was brought out in the hearings on the bill that it is not con- 
templated this year or next year to disturb that building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


State, War, and Navy Building: For removal of upper story, refacing 
and refinishing of exterior, and such remodeling and reconstruction of 
building and changes in approaches as will make it harmonize generally 
in architectural appearance with the Treasury Building, and for mechan- 
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ical equipment and changes therein, at an estimated total cost of 
$3,000,000 ; and such building shall hereafter be named the Department 
of State Building. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 1 am not a student of architecture, and yet 
the one building that impressed me when I first came to Wash- 
ington nearly 30 years ago and that has always appealed to me, 
is the State, War, and Navy Building. It is now proposed to ex- 
pend $3,000,000 to have the exterior made to conform to the 
style of architecture of the Treasury Department Building. If 
there is ever an instance where this Government is going wild 
in its ideas of conforming to wstheticism, it is in the idea of 
remodeling the exterior of the State, War, and Navy Building. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman, who has been 
more active toward this beautification according to the moderni- 
zation ideas than anyone else in the Congress or the country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. The gentleman does me too much 
honor. I think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ettiorr] is 
entitled to more credit than anyone else, and I to very little. 
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This is an effort to make effective what Congress ordered in | 
the first place. The Treasury Building ranks among the world’s | 
best buildings. It is unfortunately situated, so that it is not | 
appreciated. When Congress authorized the present State, War, | 


of the Treasury Department Building, the Treasury Department 


Building being on one side of the White House and the pro- | 
posed State, War, and Navy Building on the other. But the | , . : ; . i 
| Architect of the Treasury and is a perfectly good building. 
the executive branch thought that it knew better, and they | 


directions of Congress were not followed. It was a case where 


put up the building which has met with the praise of my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], though not very generally, how- 
ever, has it been praised. Certainly it does not harmonize with 
its surroundings. If the instructions of Congress had been fol- 
lowed, it would have been a great deal better. The two build- 
ings then would have harmonized, and that would have meant 
a great deal in the beautification of Washington. The archi- 
tecture that resulted no one has ever found a name for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. As I view 
these expenditures, they all tend toward wasteful extravagance. 
I recall the time when the columns of the Treasury Building, 
which happened to be in sections, when the Treasury was over- 
flowing with money, were taken away and replaced so that the 
columns could be in one solid piece of granite, at an expense of 
millions of dollars. I think we could better afford to withhold 
the $3,000,000 for changing the facade of the State, War, and 
Navy Building, and use it for other necessary appropriations, 
and then if thought best at some time in the future we may 
have it conform to the architecture of the Treasury Department. 


I withdraw the reservation of the point of order and move to | : rr ’ 
J ’ | Rhenish, and Spanish. Kenilworth Castle in England, the 


strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reservation of the point of order and offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. StarrorD: Page 99, line 19, strike out the para- 
graph from line 19 to line 26, inclusive. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LOZIEPR. Mr. Chairman, if the people of Europe had 
been as iconoclastic as the modern Washington architects, there 
would not be a monumental structure in existence between 
Bordeaux and the Balkans or between the Baltic and the Bos- 
porus. If modern European architects had been as unappre- 





ciative of the monuments that came down to them from former | 


generations as American architects are seemingly unappreciative 


tween the Orkney Islands and Land's End, between Gibraltar 
and Copenhagen, between Hamburg and Malta, or between Con- 
stantinople and St. Petersburg. 

The modern architects have done much to improve archi- 
tecture and make our buildings more stable, beautiful, and 
useful. They have utilized the philosophy of utilitarism in the 
construction of residential and business structures. They have 
designed many edifices of surpassing beauty and harmonious 


the modern American architect the distinction and full measure 
of honor to which his genius and accomplishments entitle him. 

But I can not refrain from saying that some architects are 
perhaps more destructive than constructive. Some lay ruthless 
hands on structures that have come down te us from former 


| ples of this Romanesque style. 
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generations and that speak eloquently of the culture and attain- 
ments of the age that gave them birth. They ure legacies from 
those who preceded us. They typify the conceptions of those 
who lived in former generations. They embody the ideals and 
conceptions of beauty, symmetry, harmony, order, and propor- 
tions of our forefathers. They are gifts contributed by the 
never-returning past to the ever-oncoming generations. We 
should be slow to lay vandal hands on them 

The pending measure, known as the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, carries an expenditure of over $69,000,000. Of 
this amount $29,000,000 is for public building. Included in these 
building projects is one for the construction of a new Post 
Office Department Building, to cost $10,300,000, after the con- 
struction of which the present Post Office Department Building 
will be torn down. 

The destruction of this building has been decreed by the 
administration forces beeause it does not harmonize with the 
vwsthetic tastes of a few architectural experts. I am opposed 
to the demolition of this building. It is one of the most sub- 
stantial and useful of the many public buildings in Washington. 
It is probably the most spacious, the best lighted and best ven- 
tilated of any of our public buildings. It was erected in 1899, 
at a cost of $2,500,000, which would now mean $5,000,000 when 
we take into consideration the increased cost of labor and 


and Navy Building, it directed that it should be a counterpart | material. 


This massive structure is built of Vinalhaven (Me.) gran- 
ite, on the Romanesque order of architecture, or an adaptation 
of the Renaissance type. It was designed by the Supervising 


There is no more reason why we should demolish this splendid 
edifice than there is for wrecking the White House and in its 
place constructing an edifice conforming to the classic Grecian 
type. This Post Office Department Building will stand for cen- 
turies and serve generations yet unborn just as efficiently as 
the new structure which will be built on classical lines and 


| cost $10,300,000 of public funds. The only objection to this 


building is that it is of the Romanesque and not of the classical 
Hellenic type. 

Now, why should the Romanesque style of architecture be 
prohibited in our public-building operations? It is one of the 
eight great orders of architecture. It originated in the early 
part of the eleventh century of the Christian era. It was the 
most popular type for about two centuries—the greatest castle- 
building era in the world’s history. All over Europe may be 
found examples of this great type of architecture. Its outstand- 
ing characteristics are massive stone construciion, round-arched 
openings, stone vaults or arches, molded and carved jambs and 
archivolts, small windows, and somber dignity. 

There are several distinct types of the Romanesque order of 
architecture—the Italian, French, English, Norman, German, 


Cathedrals of Notre Dame, Durham, Speyer, and Pisa are exam- 
Romanesque architecture re- 
flected the bold and rugged spirit of the age that gave it birth, 
and there is no reason why we should be ashamed of the Post 
Office Department Building, which typifies this famous building 
system. 

There are many demands for public buildings from all parts 
of the United States, and it is a wasteful and foolish policy to 
tear down perfectly good public buildings simply because they 
happen to represent an order of architecture that is not now 
popular with modern architects, the Commission on Fine Arts, 
and the Public Buildings Commission. I wish the people in 
your districts could see the present Post Office Department 
Building or a picture of it; and if they did, I am sure they 
would not approve your vote to wreck it. 

Now, in the consideration of this bill we have reached an- 
other paragraph that proposes to lay destructive hands on our 


| State, War, and Navy Building and spend $3,000,000 in trans- 
of our outstanding and historic structures, there would not | 


have been left a single example of medieval architecture be- | 


forming its exterior so that it may resemble the Treasury 
Building a few blocks away. To my way of thinking, this 


| proposal is outrageous and a wanton destruction of one of our 


monumental buildings. This structure was designed by A. 8. 
Mullet, Supervising Architect of the Treasury. It cost $11,000,- 
000. It was completed in 1887, after having been in process 
of construction 16 years. It is one of the largest public build- 
ings in the world. Its style is Italian Renaissance, the de- 
signer, Mr. Mullet, having had a fondness for this type of 


| architecture. 
proportions. They have conceived and fashioned monuments of | 


exquisite symmetry and comeliness. I would not withhold from | 


The Library of Congress is said to be one of the most beau- 
tiful structures in the world, and it is of the Italian Renais- 
sance type of architecture. The beauty, symmetry, and 
harmonious proportions of the Library of Congress are prob- 
ably excelled only by the Taj Mahal, the marble mausoleum 
at Agra, India, built by the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jahan, in 
memory of his favorite wife. 
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The State, War, and Navy Building is probably the most | 


perfect example of the Italian Renaissance order of architec- 
ture in America. It is not an ugly building. Hundreds of 
similar structures in Italy, France, and Spain are venerated 
and no despoiler’s hand will ever demolish them. This build- 
ing represents one of the eight outstanding orders of architec- 
ture which the world has so far produced. From an archi- 
tectural standpoint its lines are graceful and its details sym- 


metrical. Of course, beauty is essentially a matter of taste | 


and opinion. 

There are different conceptions as to what type of building is 
most attractive. Those who favor the Hellenic order of archi- 
tecture very naturally fail to appreciate the outstanding quali- 
ties of the Romanesque, Saracenic, Gothic, Tuscan, or Renais- 
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other of the archaic or Doric type, the oldest and simplest of 
the Greek orders; another typical of the Greek transition type, 
perchance fashioned after the temples at gina, Zeus, or 
Paestum; or of the Periclean or lLonic type, breathing sim- 
plicity, symmetry, and monumental repose, like the Temples of 
Theseum, the Parthenon, and the Erechtheum, at Athens; or 
like the Greek-Alexandrian or Corinthian type, ornate and richly 
decorated, like the Temple of Artemus at Ephesus or the 
mausoleum at Halicarnassus; or the Greek decadent type, like 


| the temples at Samothrace? 


sance types. What to one man may be a beautiful residence | 


does not necessarily appeal to others. As in nature, we have an 
infinite variety, so in urchitecture no one order embodies all 
that is beautiful, symmetrical, harmonious, or grand, 

While my artistic tastes are not cultivated, | can see much to 
admire in each and every type of architecture. Each embodies 
exquisite harmony and indescribable grace in some particular. 
Each system surpasses all others in some respect. Here the 
column is more graceful, there the capital more richly embel- 


lished; here the arch more sublime, there the architrave more | 


rugged; here the frieze more delicate, there the base more 
sturdy; here the cornice more ornate, there the pediment more 
beautifully decorated. 

The Renaissance order of architecture is that style of build- 
ing and decoration that originated in the early fifteenth century 
in Italy. It is based on a modification or adaptation of the 
Romuan-classic orders and design. It spread through western 
Europe, succeeding the Gothic order. It was the product of the 
Renaissance period, which marked the revival of European 
learning, art, and culture, especially a revival of the classical 
desigu in letters and art. The Renaissance was the transitional 
period between the medieval and modern world. In this epoch 
there was a marked advance in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture 

This revival was accentuated by the fall of Constantinople, 
which drove the Byzantine scholars, with their Grecian litera- 
ture and ideals, into western Burope and was immensely stim- 
ulated by the invention of printing and the discovery of 
America. ‘ihe term means “a new birth, or revival.” 

Fhe Renaissance style of architecture for 400 years was the 
most popular type of construction. A large majority of the 
famous buildings in Europe, especially in Italy, Spain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and England are of the Renaissance type, 
among which might be mentioned the Ricardo Palace at Flor- 
ence, the Chateau of Blois, the Louvre, the Tuileries, St. 
Peter's (Rome), the Luxembourg, the Hotel des Invalides, the 


And while we are building, why not have one structure of the 
syzantine type, another of the Saracenic, another Gothic. 
Structures of this kind, typifying the several great styles or 
orders of architecture, would cost no more and would make 
Washington the most beautiful and magnificent city in the 
world. 

I call your attention to the architectural features of some 
of our public buildings in Washington. The Patent Office is of 
the Grecian-Doric type and the front on F street is an exact 
reproduction of the front of the Pantheon at Rome. The 
Treasury Building is of the pure Grecian Ionic order of archi- 
tecture, with 74 monolithic lonic columns, modeled after those 
ot the Temple of Minerva at Athens, The Corcoran Art Gallery 
is of the Neo-Grecian type; the bronze lions at the entrance are 
duplicates of the Carnova lions from the Tomb of Clement XIII 
in Rome. The American Red Cross is a classic structure of 
monumental character, with stately Corinthian pilasters; the 
Memorial Continental Hall, with its Ionic columns, represents 
a Classic building of the Revolutionary period. 

The Pan American Building is of the Mediterranean blend of 
the Renaissance type, or a combination of the classical Spanish, 


| Italian, and French derivations, The Lincoln Memorial, with 


Pantheon (Paris), St. Mark’s Library (Venice), Blenheim Ca- | 


thedral and St. Paul's Cathedral (London). 
Probably the two greatest architects of all time were Michel- 
angelo, who built St. Peter’s at Rome, and Sir Christopher 


Wren, who built St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. In building | 


these monumental structures these eminent architects would not 
have patterned them after the Renaissance order of architec- 
ture had it been an ugly type, as some modern architects would 
have you believe. 
architecture ugly if it satisfied the tastes and wsthetic concep- 
tions of Michelangelo and Sir Christopher Wren. 

The State, War, and Navy Building is the one outstanding 
type of Italian Renaissance architecture in our Capital City, 
and it should not be despoiled. In the Capital of our Nation it 
is titting and proper that we preserve this typical example of 
a system of architecture that marked the awakening of the 
world from the lethargy of the Dark Ages. 

| do not think that our public buildings should be of one type 


or follow closely classical lines. I wish that we might have in | 


Washington public buildings representing each of the eight 
great orders of architecture, with others representing types or 
modifications of these various systems, so that those who visit 
our National Capital might see in our publie buildings examples 
of the various styles, orders, types, and systems of architecture. 
The educational value of buildings of this kind would be in- 
calculable. The men and women and boys and girls who make 
pilgrimages to the Capital of the Nation could then come face 


1 would not consider this historic style of | 


| 





to face with these different types of architecture, and could | 
better understand and appreciate the genius that gave each of | 


them birth. 

From a cultural standpoint, what a wonderful city Washing- 
ton would be if each order of architecture were represented in 
our public-building program. In the construction of new build- 
ings why not have one example of ancient Egyptian architec- 
ture with rock-cut facade, lotus bud and paim columns and 
capitals proclaiming majesty, solidity, and colossal size; an- 


its Doric colonnade, is of the classic Grecian-Doric type. The 
Natural History Building of the National Museum is of the 
modern classic order, modified by French influence. The old 
National Museum, though considered an unattractive building, 
represents the modified Romanesque style. The Freer Gallery 
of Art is of the Italian Renaissance type. The columus at the 
Carnegie Institution are Ionic. The Scottish Rite Temple was 
modeled after the mausoleum at Halicarnassus on the coast of 
Asia Minor, which was considered by the ancients as one of the 
seven wonders of the world. 

The Interior Building is of the western or modern business 
type, practically free from ornaments. The Carnegie Library is 
of Greek and Roman architecture, combining the beauty of the 
one and the stability of the other. The six Doric columns at 
the Arlington Mansion were modeled after the Temple of 
Paestum, near Naples. The Supreme Court room was patterned 
after an ancient Greek theater. The District Building, with its 
16 Corinthian columns, is a structure patterned after the classic 
order. The Senate and House Office Buildings are of the classic 
type, as modified by French interpretation. The new Memorial 
Ampitheater at Arlington is patterned in part at least after 
the theater of Dionysius at Athens, and the Roman theater at 
Orange, France. Christ Church in Alexandria, built in 1765, 
has arches and pediments of the Tuscan order. 

On Pennsylvania Avenue, at Seventeeth Street, stands the 
Court of Claims Building, built in 1859 by William W. Cor- 
coran, It is of the Renaissance style. In 11 niches are statues 
7 feet high, of sculptors and artists: Phidias, Raphael, Michel- 


| angelo, Diirer, Titian, DaVinci, Rubens, Rembrandt, Murillo, 


Canova, and Crawford. In front of this structure is a pair of 
colossal bronze lions, replicas of the famous lions by Canova at 
the tomb of Clement XIII in St. Peter’s, Rome. I am wondering 
how long this historic building will escape the vandal’s hammer. 

The White House is an adaptation of the Italian Renaissance 
type of architecture and was patterned probably after the palace 
of the Duke of Leinster, near Dublin, or possibly the Vice 
Regal Lodge in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

We are going mad in Washington in our efforts to destroy 
every kind of architecture that does not harmonize with the 


| Grecian classic type. If the architects have their way, future 


generations will have no examples of the monuments of our 
earlier times. If these modern iconoclastic architects were 
transported overseas to Cambridge or Oxford, no doubt they 
would recommend that these ancient colleges be wrecked and 


| replaced with modern structures, although these buildings are 


the pride and glory of the English race. If these modern archi- 
tects were sent to France and given control of building opera- 
tions, they would no doubt wreck the monumental French build- 


| ings which have been the wonder and admiration of the ages 


| and replace them with structures reflecting their conceptions of 


classic architecture, 

se it said to the everlasting credit of the European people 
that they have preserved their national monuments. Millions 
of men and women come from all corners of the earth to look 
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upon these ancient structures. 
the American people have not preserved their unique colonial 
and pre-Revolutionary buildings. In our national existence of 


140 years, we have in each decade destroyed the monuments | 


created by those who preceded us. 
vandalism. 

A nation that destroys its ancient monuments will not be re- 
spected by posterity. There is no reason why every public 
building in Washington should be patterned after the Hellenic 
order of architecture. There should be a diversity of types and 
not a sameness, 

Travelers in Europe who visit the ancient monumental build- 
ings typical of different orders or systems of architecture, when 
they see the magnificent cathedrals, temples, and public build- 
ings, constructed a thousand years ago, are thrilled with interest 
and admiration. But in America an iconoclastic spirit is abroad 
in the land, and there is a tendency to destroy everything that is 
ancient. I hope this spirit will be confined within -reasonable 
limits, and I do hope that when our public-building program is 
completed, we will have in Washington examples of every great 
order and type of architecture. 

I am opposed to the remodeling of the State, War, and Navy 
Building. Its value is now in excess of $5,000,000. It is in 
perfect condition, and will stand for centuries. As an outstand- 
ing example of the Renaissance order of architecture, it should 
be preserved. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction of buildings, utilities, and appurtenances at military 
posts: For the construction of barracks at Fort McKinley, Me., in 
accordance with the act approved May 13, 1930, to remain available 
until expended, $50,000 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CoLLINns: Page 101, line 25, before the period 
insert : 

“: Provided, That no appropriation for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 
that may be available for the purchase of wooden furniture for Army 
barracks, quarters, or other buildings shall be expended for such 
furniture not wholly constructed out of wood grown in the United 
States.” 


Mr. WOOD. 
the amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD. No. We can not accept the amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is not subject to a point of order because 
it is a limitation upon an appropriation. 

Mr. WOOD. I will state the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is a limitation upon an appropriation in other bills 
than this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amend- 
ment as offered relateg to appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending 1930 and 1931. That might be elsewhere than in the 
pending bill. Therefore the Chair will sustain the point of 
order, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Barbour: Page 101, after line 25 insert: 

“That no construction shall be undertaken on that part of Governors 
Island west of a line running in a northwesterly and southeasterly 
direction across the island, and coinciding with the western faces of 
the two wings of the new barrack buildings.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, 
order 
Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California, if this amendment in any way does 
any more than what was presented to the gentleman from Cali- 


Mr. Chairman, I muke a point of order against 


I hope the gentleman will accept that amend- 


reserving a point of 





Ours has been a policy of | 
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| the wings of the main barracks? 








Mr. BARBOUR. It permits them to move the buildings up 
14 feet, so as to align them with the wings of the main barracks. 
As it is now, under the existing law, they would have to keep 
them back 14 feet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will recall, there was a 
mistake made in the measurements—— 

Mr. BARBOUR. Three hundred feet instead of 314. It 
should have been 314 feet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just the one wing? You are not 
going to bring all your buildings up to that, are you? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not all of them, but it permits them to 
build up to that line. The amendment that was offered by the 
gentleman from New York to the War Department appropria- 
tion bill provided that no construction should be at a distance 
of more than 300 feet westerly from the front line of the bar 
racks building. Now, this permits them to line them up with 
the wings of the building, which extend 314 feet back from the 
front line of the building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the proposed amendment the support 
of the War Department? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. It is at their request. Some of us 
are trying to preserve Governors Island, as it will be used 
eventually, for a terminal airport, a landing spot. As soon as 
the General Staff heard of this movement they started building 
all over the island. In order to prevent that a dead line was 
drawn across the island, south of which no buildings can be 
constructed. The engineers, I will not say the engineers of the 
Army, in measuring it made a mistake of 14 feet, and, as I un- 
derstand, this will simply permit the two wings of this building, 
that have been constructed, to remain there ‘awfully. I did 
not understand they were going to build a whole string of build 
ings down there. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. There is a hospital building which they 
are erecting near-by, and if this provision is not made and, un 
der the law as it now stands, they will have to move it back 14 
feet, out of alignment. They desire to build it on a line with 
the rear ends of the wings of the barracks building. There will 
be no building built west of a line runn ug in a northwesterl) 
and southeasterly direction across the island, and coinciding 
with the western faces of the two wings of the new barrack 


| buildings. 


Mr. STAFFORD. This conforms to and carries out the idea 


of the gentleman from New York, the author of the original 


amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. ; 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And does not prdpose to encumber the 
lower end of the island any more than is estimated here? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairmen 
tion of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will suggest that the form does 
not quite fit the place at which it is offered. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I had intended to offer it on the next page, 
but it seemed that this was the proper place to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it were preceded by a reference to Gov- 
ernors Island, leaving out the word “that,” the Chair thinks it 
might be better. 

Mr. BARBOUR. 
that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
modified. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Barsour: Page 101, after line 25, insert a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“Governors Island, N. ¥.: No construction shall be undertaken on 
that part of Governors Island west of a line running in a northwesterly 
and southeasterly direction across the island and coinciding with the 
western faces of the two wings of the new barracks building.” 


I withdraw the reserva- 


Very well. I will modify the amendment to 


The Clerk will report the amendment as 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Marker at New Echota, Ga.: For every expenditure requisite for or 
incident to the erection of a marker upon the site of New Echota, capital 
of the Cherokee Indians prior to their remroval west of the Mississippi 
River, in accordance with the provisions of the act approved May 28, 
1930, $2,500, to remain available until June 30, 1931. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as 
Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: Page 106, after line 4, insert: 
“ Marker or tablet to Col 
ture requisit 


follows: 


expendi 
tablet in 


Benjamin Hawkins For every 


for or incident to the erection of a marker or 


Crawford County, Ga commemorating the life and public service of 
Col. Benjamin Wawkins in accordance with the provisions of the act 
ipproved May 22, 1930, fiscal years 1950 and 1931, $2,500." 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PANAMA CANAT 

Maintenance and operation: Toward the construction of a ferry and | 
a highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal as authorized 
by the act approved May 27, 1930, $500,000, to remain available until | 


expended 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In doing so I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Rercorp upon this bill, especially on the item 
just read, relating to the construction of a ferry and highway 
across the Panama Canal, as authorized by the act approved 
May 27, 1950, and to include as a part of my remarks quota- 
tions from the hearings on that act and quotations from the 
report of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree reporting the bill; also a cablegram received by me from 
the President of Panama touching the enactment of said meus- 


ure, and my response thereto. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. | 


Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the second deficiency appropriation bill for the present 
session of Congress is a very important one. 
priations for various departments of the Government and for 
many of the independent establishments. At this time I ven- 
ture to call attention of the House to certain items of appropria- 
tion carried in the bill which may be of interest. 


TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


One of the items carried by the bill is the following: 
Geological survey 

For a the proposed Mammoth Cave National 
lark in the State of Kentucky, for expenditure by the Geological Survey 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, including personal 

the District of and the computation 
and adjustment of control data; the office drafting and publication of 
tl resulting 


topographic survey of 


under the 


services in Columbia elsewhere ; 


MAPS ; 


‘ such 


fiscal 


aerial photographs as are needed to make the field 


1930 and 1931, $25,000. 


surveys, 
years 


rhis appropriation is being made to cover the cost of a topo- 


eraphic survey of the Mammoth Cave National Park area in the 


State of Kentucky. In May, 1926, Congress enacted a measure, 
of which I had the honor to be the author, authorizing the 
creation of this national park upon condition that the necessary 
cave properties and lands be conveyed to the Federal Govern- 
ment without As I have heretofore indicated to the 
House at the present session, by popular subscription and by 
the enactment of legislation by the General Assembly of the 
State of Kentucky the necessary funds have been provided to 
cover the cost of this property, and the same is in the process of 
being purchased and otherwise acquired for netional-park pur- 


cost to it, 


poses The maximum boundary under the act of Congress 
referred to is 70,618 acres, the same to include the original 


world-famed Mammoth Cave and the various other great cave 
units of that 

In order to have the boundaries laid down with sufficient accu- 
racy to epable the purchase of the necessary surface lands, it 
appears to be necessary to have a topographic survey made of 
the general area involved. To this end recently I made request 
of the Interior Department, the National Park Service, the Geo- 
logical Survey, and the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission that there be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
the necessary item for the appropriation which will be required 
for survey: and then aided in presentation of the item to 
the officials of the Bureau of the Budget Phereupon, the Bu- 
rean of the Budget and the President, in due course, submitted 
the estimate to Congress with recommendation for such appro- 
priation to be made in the sum of $25,000; and, accordingly, it 
has been included in this appropriation bill. 

I need not repeat what I have heretofore said on the floor of 
the House concerning the great benefits which will be derived 


section, 


this 
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the purchase of equipment; and for the securing | 


| western 
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by our people through the establishment of the Mammoth Cave 


JUNE 


Nationa! Park. It is sufficient to state that I have every rensen 
to believe that within a comparatively short time this great 
scientific recreational area, containing, as it does, the most ex- 
tensive cavern systems in the world, will be thrown open to the 
public under the very efficient supervision of the National Park 
Service, and that thereupon, with the improvements which will 
take place under that supervision, it will become the most 
popular of all our national parks. 


PANAMA CANAL FERRY-ROADWAY 


Mr. Chairman and members, I call attention to another item 


| carried in the pending appropriation bill, as follows: 


The Panama Canal 


Maintenance and operation: Toward the construction of a ferry and a 
highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal, as authorized 
by the act approved May 27, 1930, $500,000, to remain available until 


expended 


This item is also a very important one. It was my pleasure to 
introduce and press to enactment the act of May 27, 1930, re- 
ferred to in the appropriation item. 

Under authority to do so, I include as a part of my remarks 
touching this item, quotations from the hearings on the bill 
(H. R. 4293) before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on December 28, 1929, and also certain 
portions of the committee’s favorable report on the measure. 
I believe that they may prove of interest. 

The following quotations are from the committee hearings: 


STATEMENTS OF Hon, Maurice H,. THATCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY, AND Con, HARRY BURGESS, 
GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
Mr. DENISON. We will now take up the bill H. R, 4293, introduced 

by Mr. THATCHER, to provide for a ferry and a highway near the Pacific 

Panama Canal. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


[H. R. 4293, Tist Cong., Ist sess.] 


| “A bill to provide for a ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of 


the Panama Canal 


‘ Be it enacted, etc., That the Governor of the Panama Canal, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of War, is authorized— 

“(a) To establish, maintain, and operate, near the Pacific entrance of 
the Panama Canal, from a point at or near Balboa on the eastern side 
of the canal to a suitable point on the opposite shore of the canal, a 
ferry for the accommodation of the public and adequate to serve 
military needs, and for such purposes is authorized to acquire such 
ferryboats and other equipment, and to construct and maintain such 
wharves, docks, and approaches, as may be necessary; and 

“(b) To construct and maintain a highway for the accommodation 
of the public and adequate to serve military needs, to extend from the 
terminal of such ferry to a point at or near the town of 
Arraijan at or near the Canal Zone line. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Governor of the Panama Canal, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations governing the operation, use, and maintenance of the ferry, 


| equipment, wharves, docks, and approaches established, acquired, and 


constructed under this act. Any person violating any such rule or 
regulation shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed $100 or by 
imprisonment for not to exceed 30 days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

“(b) The ferry and highway provided for by this act shall be operated 
and maintained free of tolls. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to % appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to eStablish the 
ferry and construct the highway provided for by this act, and there are 
authorized to be appropriated annually such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act.” 

* * * 7 * i 7 


Mr. Denison. The purpose is to provide means by which Panamanians 


| can cross from one part of their country to the other, which they do 


not have now. Governor, we will be glad to have you make a statement 
on this bill, giving the committee the benefit of your views and recom- 


mendations in respect thereto, 


Colonel Burcerss. The Canal Zone, as you know, cuts the Republic 
of Panama half in two. The city of Panama is east of the canal, 
while the bulk of the agricultural section of Panama is west of it. The 
United States has never provided a suiiable crossing over the zone to 


| connect with the improved roads of Panama and with the city of 


Panama. In other words, we have a very poor trail that has been 
somewhat impreved connecting the town of Paja with the city of 
Panama, and a very inadequate ferry service. In fact, the ferry service 
consists of an old barge towed by a gasoline launch. As a matter of 
duty, or moral obligation, the United States should provide a connec- 


tion between the improved roads of the Panama Republic, so that the 
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eastern half of the Republic can be tm contact with the western half. To 
this end we should provide a suitable ferry service. There have been 
constant demands for the erection of a bridge, these demands coming 
beth from Panamanian organizations and American organizations. 
They believe that a ferry service is inadequate; but, in my opinion, 
for the present volume of traffic a ferry service is adequate. Doubt- 
less, if Panama had had improved roads at the time the canal was 
constructed there would have been included in the treaty a proviso 
that the United States should provide a suitable crossing over the 
10-mile strip that we took out of the very center of the Republic 
of Panama. However, at that time there was nothing but trails lead- 
ing across, and nobody thought about it. This is something that has 
been recommended by my predecessors, and I have repeatedly recom- 
mended it myself. 

Mr. Denison. You referred to the matter of road construction by 
the Republic of Panama. What has been done in that direction? 

Colonel Burexss. The Republic of Panama has borrowed I do not 
know how many millions of dollars in the United States, and has 
issued bonds to secure the loans. The bulk of that money has been 
put into an improved road system, especially in the section west of the 
Canal Zone. The city of Panama is right on the border of the zone. 

Mr, THATCHER. I have a map of Panama here, and the governor 
can explain it better by reference to the map. 

Colonel BurcEss. The city of Panama is located here [indicating), 
and between there and Arraijan, which is the next town in the Republic 
of Panama, there is no connection. There is no connection between 
the town of Arraijan and Panama at all. The little town of Paja is up 
in here [indicating], and from that town there is a road leading to 
Pedro Miguel, where we maintain a very inadequate ferry service across 
the cinal. The distance from there to the city of Panama is long, and 
the ferry service is poor. The road they have to use to reach the ferry 
is unsatisfactory. The bill contemplates a route from Panama to 
Balboa, with a ferry across the canal at Balboa, and a road from there 
to Arraijan, connecting up with the improved road system of the Re- 
public of Panama. 

Mr. Denison, About how many miles is that you have indicated? 

Colonel Burcess. About seven and a half miles. 

Mr. Denison. At Arraijan you would connect up with the road system 
of the Republic of Panama. 

Colonel BurGcess. Their system of roads is west of here [indicating]. 
Here [indicating] is the road from Arraijan to Chorrera. Here [in- 
dicating) is where they end, but the Republic of Panama has already 
graded a new highway from Chorrera to Arraijan. However, there 
would be no purpose to be served in paving that road until we get this 
connection. At present all the traffic west of here [indicating] goes by 
way of the little town of Paja over old roads. This [indicating] is an 
old road from Paja to Pedro Miguel and then from Pedro Miguel to 
Panama City. 

Mr. Denrson, You stated that the Republic of Panama had borrowed 
money for the construction of roads. To what extent have they been 
doing that sort of work? 

Mr. THatcuer. There arte about 250 miles of roadway that have 
been constructed by the Republic of Panama, beginning at the zone 
line here [indicating], coming by way of Chorrera and San Carlos, 
then on down here [indicating] near the coast, and then up into the 
interior via Agua Dulce and Santiago to a point beyond Sona, with a 
branch road leading from Agua Dulce via Los Santos and Los Tablas 
to the port of Senabe on the Pacific coast; Im all, an improved highway 
system of about 250 miles. The Panamanian Government is also en- 
gaged in the construction of a continuation of this road system from 
Sona [indicating] so as to connect with David and the Boquete region, 
which is a high country, where they raise coffee of very high grade. 
It is a mountainous section, comparable to the Costa Rica coffee country. 
This road system leads through a cattle district, and back up in the 
hills here [indicating] is a coffee district. This section [indicating] is 
the granary of the Republic of Panama, and, of course, so far as the 
Panama Canal is concerned and from the standpoint of all of our Canal 
Zone activities, it is very important to keep this contact between the 
two sections clear. So far as the Canal Zone is concerned, it is impor- 
tant that this connection be maintained in good condition. 

* * * * * * + 

Mr. Lea. How far is the western terminus of this proposed road 
from the western boundary of the Republic? 

Mr. THatcHer. It is close to the Costa Rican boundary and near the 
western or rorthwestern boundary line of the Republic of Panama. At 
present there is an improvised ferry at Pedro Miguel. Of course, neces- 
sarily its operation interferes more or less with the locking of ships 
through the Pedro Miguel Locks. 

Colonel Bureess. The locking of ships interferes with the operation 
of the ferry, because we make the ferry service conform to the operation 
of the ships. Consequently there has to be an interruption of the ferry 
service. 

Mr. THatcHer. For several hours a day there is practically no ferry 
service. 

Colonel Burcess. When we come to Balboa Harbor, there is plenty 
of room for the operation of the ferry service, 
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Mr. THarcuer. The estimated cost of operating the ferry is about 
$45,000 per year. 

Mr. Lga. The ferryboats would be self-propelled? 

Colonel Burcess. Yes, sir; they would be Diesel ferryboats. 

Mr. Lua. Is there one ferry across the canal now? 

Colonel Burcess. The present ferry is a barge towed by a gasoline 
launch. 

Mr. Lea. You have a ferry at only one location at the present time? 

Colonel Burcess. Yes, sir; and it Is a very inadequate service 

We are proposing to construct two ferryboats at a cost of $250,000 
for the two. The ferry slips, including the road approaches to the 
ferry slips, will cost $165,000. The grading of 7.2 miles of road, includ 
ing culverts, will cost about $242,000, and the concreting of the road 
way will cost about $343,000, giving a total cost of approximately 
$1,000,000. That is as near an estimate as we can give at the present 
time. 

Mr. Lea. How much of a population will use that road? 

Colonel Burcgss. Panama has a population of somewhere in the 
vicinity of from 450,000 to 500,000 people. The cities of Panama 
and Colon contain a population of about 110,000. Then there are 
some people who live east of the canal; I do not know just how many 
there are of those. Practically all of the farming district is west of 
the canal. 

Mr. Lea. Roughly, 250,000 people will use it? 

Colonel Burcess. Roughly, that number; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lea. And Panama is the main location, politically and eco- 
nomically, is it not? It has a very central location? 

Colonel Buresss. Yes; Panama is the capital and also the indus- 
trial center of the Republic. But the farm products and the cattle 
products are all, or practically all, raised west of the canal. 

Mr. Denison. What is the attitude of the people of Panama with 
reference to this? Do they feel very forcefully on the matter? 

Colonel Burcess. I think they have resented very greatly the failure 
of the United States to give adequate crossings over the Canal Zone 
for many years after it has been requested. 

As I said in the beginning, there were no roads leading up to the 
zone, and nobody apparently expected it. At that time what move 
ment of freight there was was from the farms by road to the small 
coast towns and then by boat to the Republic of Panama Sut the 
improvement of the roads in the Republic and the introduction of trucks 
has made the movement of freight now parallel with the axis of the 
Isthmus, instead of down to the coast and thence by boat 


Mr. Lea. If the time should come when we have a highway to con- 
nect our country with South America, would this line be a link in the 
chain? 


Colcnel Burcess. Yes, sir. I might say tbat the American Road 
Congress has passed resolutions on several occasions demanding that the 
United States build a bridge across the canal, with suitable road con 
nections, but the cost of that would be very great, because the bridge 
would have to be high enough to clear the highest ships that go through 
the canal. 

Mr. Denrson. And there are other objections to the construction of 
such a bridge? 

Colonel Burcess. Yes; there is an objection from the standpoint of 
sabotage at any time, but particularly in time of hostilities, whereby 
the bridge might be precipitated into the canal by an explosion just 
prior to the passage of our fleet, which would involve a very great 
danger. Even in time of peace it would be inadvisable, with the 
amount of traffic we need to take care of. 

Mr. Dewxrson. How is the work progressing on the road to the 
Alhajuela Dam? 

Colonel Buresss, The road from Balboa to Summit is an old road, 
and from Summit to Alhajucla, about 12% miles, the road is completely 
graded and all the culverts and bridges have been erected. We expect 
to begin concreting that road as soon as the dry season definitely sets 
in. The road should be finished and ready for service by the Ist of 
July. 

Mr. Denison. Then the work on the dam will be commenced, I 
assume. 

Colonel Burcess. We can not begin work on the dam with the appro- 
priation we have asked for for this year. 

Let me recall to your mind the fact that Governor Walker asked for 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year 1930, and the Bureau of the Budget re 
duced that to $1,000,000. That $3,000,000 was intended to complete 
all preparations for the actual construction of the dam, with a view 
to beginning the work on the ist of July, 1930. 

But because of the fact that the amount of money was reduced s0 


much we have been forced to set the beginning of construction for July 
1, 1981; in other words, we have added one year to the preparation 
period. 


Mr. Dewntson. There has been a bill introduced by Congressman 
THATCHER. 

Mr. THatTcuer. To bring out more clearly the military value of this 
road to the United States Government, permit me to suggest that this 
bill provides that the proposed ferry, and the proposed road from the 
western termina] of the ferry to Arraijan, must serve the miiltary 
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nerds of the Unlted States, ard ia the governor's report on the subject 
fers to that, and I think he might say something in reference to it. 

Mr. Denxtsox. If the governor wishes to express any opinion here, 
we will be glad to hear him 


Colonel Burcess. A road of some sort is absoluely essential for the 
and the better the road the more easily will the 
canal be 


defense of the cant, 


defense of the 
The Army, in time of war, can, if necessary, build its own roads; 


maintained 


but this will give it a road already constructed 

As part of the defense plans of the canal there are certain military 
maneuvers each year in the dry season, and the road would be very 
useful in connection with those maneuvers, and in time of war a road 
is absolutely essential. 

. 7 . o ao . 

Mr. THarcHuen. The ferry, of course, would serve the same purpose. 

fhe committee, I believe, bas a letter addressed to the chairman of 
the full committee from the Secretary of War, dated November 11, 1929, 
and I would like to have that letter inserted in the record. 

Mr. Denison. Very well. It may be inserted at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


War DeparRTMENT, 
Washington, November 11, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES S. Parker, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dwar Mr. Parker: Referring to the request of your committee dated 
October 7 for a report on the bill (H. R. 4293), entitled “ To provide 
for a ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama 
Canal,” and to my acknowledgment of October 12 stating that the bill 
was being referred to the Governor of the Panama Canal for his com- 
ments, there is quoted below a self-explanatory letter dated October 25 
received from Governor Burgess regarding this proposed legislation : 

* The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of October 12, with 
inclosures, relative to the request of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for a report on the bill (H. R. 4293) ‘To provide for 
a ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal.’ 

“The need for an adequate and permanent ferry of this kind is of 
long standing. Its installation and the construction of the highway 
referred to in the bill would provide vastly improved and necessary 
transportation facilities between the Pacific side of the Isthmus and 
the interior Provinces of the Republic of Panama. Important military 
purposes would likewise be served. Aside from these considerations, 
it is my opinion that there is a moral obligation on the part of the 
United States to give to Panama a suitable highway across the Canal 
Zone and convenient and adequate ferry service. 

“During the past few years the Republic of Panama has constructed 
an excellent system of improved roads throughout its Provinces west 
of the Panama Canal. At the present time the connection between 
these ronds and Panama City, the capital of the Republic, is maintained 
through a barge ferry, towed by a tugboat, operated by the Panama 
Canal at Pedro Miguel Locks. This is an extremely unsatisfactory 
arrangement, as Pedro Miguel is approximately 8 miles from Panama 
City. Aside from this it is necessary for the road on the west side 
of the canal to follow a tortuous and lengthy detour in order to con- 
nect with the ferry at Pedro Miguel Locks. On the other hand, the 
highway proposed in H. R. 4293 would follow a practically straight 
course from the Pacific entrance of the canal to where it would connect 
with the main highway near Arraijan. 

“In addition to its inaccessibility, the site of the present barge ferry 
at Pedro Miguel Locks is unsuitable for military reasons as a site for 
a permanent ferry The locks constitute the sensitive points in the 
defense of the canal and any damage sustained by them in time of war 
might precipitate a critical situation, If civilian traffic is allowed to 
cross the canal at or near the locks, the difficulties of effective protection 
would be vastly increased, 

“The project has been under consideration for some time and pre- 
liminary surveys and estimates have been made. A blue print showing 
the most suitable location for the ferry and also the route of the pro- 
posed highway is forwarded herewith. The estimates show that the 
total cost of the highway, ferry slips, and ferry boats would be approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, This would be divided as follows: 

(a) Cost of 2 ferries (1 in reserve during wet season), each 

with a capacity of 32 average motor vehicles _.. $250, 000 
(b) Cost of ferry slips ($105,000), including road approach 

to ferry slip on east side ($22,000) and dredging channels 

to ferry approaches ($38,000) i i rth adikelnctiy tc 
(c) Cost of grading, including culverts, of 7.2 miles (38,000 

OC ee Se cele emrctranieectntnsenss ceptiettttsnienvtenienitleseacaeteaaines 
(d) Cost of concreting roadway... .---- ~~ ctumeced 


242, 000 
343, 000 


1, 000, 000 

‘The cost of maintaining and operating the ferry is estimated at 
$45,000 per year 

“The project has the approval of the State Department and the Sec- 

reiary of War, and it has been urgently desired by the Republic of 


Panama for several years. 
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the project completely, and is indorsed by me as being entirely satis- 
factory in every way in so far as the canal administration is concerned.” 
“Tlie blue print referred to in the foregoing is inclosed herewith. 

In connection with the last paragraph of the governor's letter, quoted 
above, the interest of the State Department in this project was brought 
to my attention in a letter dated June 14, 1929, reading as follows: 

“TI am informed that the Governor of the Panama Canal proposes to 
present in the near future a recommendation for an appropriation which 
will permit the establishment of an adequate ferry across the Panama 
Canal to connect Panama City with that portion of the Republic lying 
to the west of the Canal Zone. I should like in this connection to ex- 
press this department's interest in the governor's proposal and its hope 
that the appropriation referred to may be approved by Congress. 

“ During the past few years the Republic of Panama has constructed 
an extensive system of improved roads in the Provinces lying west of the 


|} Panama Canal, and it has naturally desired to connect these roads with 


the capital through the Canal Zone. The new highways are of relatively 
little value until such connection is provided. This matter, as you know, 
was dealt with in the treaty negotiated with Panama in 1926, but this 
treaty has not yet been ratified by either Government. 

“As the Panaman Government can not establish land communica- 
tion between the two halves of the Republic except through the Canal 
Zone, I feel that this Government, in view of the cession of the zone by 
Panama to the United States and in view of our interest in promoting 
the welfare and prosperity of Panama, should cooperate to make such 
communication possible. I have the honor to express the hope, there- 
fore, that the proposal of the governor may be carried into effect.” 

In view of the comments of Governor Burgess, and the indorsement 
of the State Department, I favor the passage of legislation along the 
lines of H. R. 4293, and recommend that your committee make a favor- 
able report on the bill. 

The proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, who advises that it is not in conflict with the 
financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. Goon, Secretary of War. 

Mr. THATCHER. It will be noted that in this letter full approval of 
the bill, as drawn, is given not only by the Secretary of War and by 
Colonel Burgess, the Governor of the Canal Zone (his letter being 
quoted at length), but there is also set forth a statement from the 
State Department expressing its approval of the bill. The letter of 
the Secretary of War, it will be noted, also indicates that the proposed 
legislation has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who advises that it is not in conflict with the financial program 
of the President. Therefore the proposed legislation has the approval 
not only of the Canal Zone officials but also of the War Depariment, the 
State Department, the Budget Bureau, and incidentally, of course, of 
the President, as not being in conflict with his financial program. 

Mr. Mitiican. Did Mr. McDonald, of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
approve it? 

Mr. THatcueR. No; it has not gone to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There is no reason why it should go there. The Panama Canal 
is under the supervision of the Secretary of War. 

Now, anyone who has been in the Canal Zone can see the great 
importance of this ferry and road. The ferry at Pedro Miguel is an 
obstruction to the transiting of ships there, which means, of course, an 
imperfect ferry service. There are several hours every day when you 
can not cross there on this ferry, because it can not be operated at the 
time when ships are being transited through the locks. This ferry is 
located above the locks and is on the “cut” side of the canal. The 
elevation is 85 feet above the sea there, and it is not a proper place for 
a ferry. Now, this ferry service, if established at Balboa, at the Pacific 
entrance of the canal, will be a continuous service for all practical 
purposes. It will not interfere with shipping, but it will be like a ferry 
in New York Harbor in tidal waters. 

Mr. Hocn. Is the present ferry operated by the Government? 

Mr. THatcupr. Yes; it is a free ferry, and this will be a free ferry, 
too. It will be operated in such a way as not to interfere with the 
operation of the canal. 

Mr. Hocn. What is the estimated operating cost of the ferry? 

Colonel Burcgss. About $45,000 a year. 

Mr. THatrcuer. The statement I referred to awhile ago, and included 
in the letter of Governor Burgess, quoted by the Secretary of War, sets 
out in detail the items that go to make up the estimated cost of the 
ferry, amounting to about $415,000, I believe; and about $585,000 for 
the roadway. I think that the roadway, like the proposed ferry service, 
is of the utmost importance, because there is no roadway contact at 
the present time from Balboa across the canal and across zone territory 
to the western portion of the Republic of Panama. This projected road 
makes a much shorter route there. The Panaman Government is build- 
ing several miles of roadway from Chorrera to Arraijan, to connect ite 
present system with the roadway that we propose to build to Arraijan. 
They will connect that roadway up with their system of highways, ex- 


The bill introduced by Mr. THATCHER covers | tending for 250 miles now, and ultimately and within a short time 
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(perhaps in a year or so) for more than 400 miles. 
a military standpoint this project is highly important to the United 
States, because this readway system penetrates the agricultural portion 
of the Republic, the coffee-producing section and the cattle-producing 
section. 

For that reason I think that in time of war or in time of other emerg- 
ency, when we might have to draw a certain amount of supplies from 
this local source, this ferry and road system will be of the greatest 
importance. Also from a strategic standpoint this road and ferry will 
have undoubted military value. Even in times of peace they will be 
important, because cattle procured in the western portion of the Republic 
of Panama may be slaughtered in the Canal Zone, in the city of Panama, 
and the city of Colon for the use of the shipping passing through the 
eanal and for the use of the canal and Panama Railroad employees. 
The same statement applies to coffee and other products of the western 
section of the Republic. This proposed roadway would also be useful 
for general military purpeses, as Governor Burgess has pointed out, 
especially in the dry seasons, when the military forces can be deployed 
over all these roads in making expeditions for the purpose of gaining 
information and experience. 

There has been some suggestion of constructing a tunnel under the 
canal, but I understand that the cost of that would be very high, run- 
ning to perhaps four or five million dollars. In view of the great cost, 
that would hardly be satisfactory, and a ferry seems to be the best 
solution of the problem. 

I believe that the Panaman people, the public officials, and others 
down there feel that the proposed ferry and roadway would constitute 
a happy solution of the problem, and I am sure they would very much 
like to see this measure enacted. Since we have cut in two the Republic 
of Panama, by means of the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, I con- 
sider that there is a moral obligation resting upen us to permit the 
people of Panama to have this contact between the two sections of the 
Republic. The establishment of this ferry and the building of this 
roadway will constitute, as I see it, a simple act the 
‘anaman people with adequate benefits to ourselves. 

Mr. Hocn. Was the omission of any provision for traffic across the 
Canal Zone in the treaty due to the fact that the traffic was largely by 
water? 

Mr. THaTcner. There 


of justice to 


a traffic across the zone where we have roads 


now. There is free traffic. 

Mr. Hocn. I am talking about traffic across the canal. 

Mr. Tuatcner. There is a ferry at Pedro Miguel now. Of course, 
that goes across to the west side. It is a free ferry. 

Mr. Hocu. But I understood that there was no provision in the 


treaty for that. 

Mr. THatcwer. There was no specific provision for it in the treaty. 
I think perhaps that was largely due to oversight. 
done in a hasty manner in November, 1903, when 
Panama was formed and when it seceded from 
federation. That was when the treaty was made. 


Everything 
the Republic 
the Colombian 


wis 
of 
Con 


Mr. Denison. Practically the only method of transportation then was 
by water. 

Mr. Taatcuer. Yes; there were no roads at all then. 
the Republic of Panama is showing such a liberal spirit in the estab 
lishment of a road system, I think we should connect up with that 
system by providing this ferry and the 7.2 miles of proposed zone 
roadway. Thus will be provided the connecting link. 

In this general connection I desire to submit herewith a letter 
Dr. R. J. Alfaro, the Panamanian minister to the United States: 


from 


LEGACION DE PANAMA, 
Washington, January , 1930. 
Representative Maurice H. THATCHER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. THATCHER: With reference to our pleasant conversa- 
tion over the telephone a few days ago, and to the map I sent you 
showing road development in the Republic of Panama, I take pleasure in 
transmitting to you the following additional information which I have 
just received from Panama: 

There have been completed already 450 kilometers of improved high- 
ways and 300 kilometers of main thoroughfares are under construction. 
Besides this there are 200 kilometers of sectional country roads which 
are being improved gradually. 

The total amount expended by the Republic of Panama up to the end 
of the last year is 12,500,000 balboas (dollars), a sum which includes 
2,600,000 balboas from the last lean. 

The work on the main highway to David and the highlands of 
Chiriqui is progressing in a satisfactory manner. It is expected that 
automobiles will be able to reach David in March, 1931, that regular 
traffic will be established in 1932, and that this highway will be finished 
by 1933, thus completing the largest national longitudinal link in the 
future Pan American highway. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express once more to you the 
deep gratitude of my Government and myself for the interest you are 
taking in seeing that we may reap all of the benefits that are to be 
expected from our road development through an easy and efficient com- 


Now, when | 
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I think that from | munication across the Canal Zone, and with renewed assurances of my 


highest consideration, believe 


Very sincerely yours, 


me, my dear Mr. Thatcher 
Rn. J 

As indicating the views of the Panamanian 
the desirability of enacting this ferry-road bill 
to insert in the record the following 


present President of the Republic of 


ALFARO, 
Government 
(i. R 
received 
lion. F 
DE 


Minister 

touching 
4293), I 
by me 
i 

PANAMA, 
PRESIDENCIA, 


desire 
from the 
Arosemena : 


letter 
Panama, 
REPUBLICA 


Panama, October 31, 1929 
Hon. M. H. THatcner, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Me. THATCHER: I acknowledge the receipt of the informa- 


tion you have sent me concerning the proposed law for the construction 
of a permanent ferry across the canal, which is a necessity 
realization will be of positive benefit to my country 

I thank 


and whose 


you heartily for all you may do to further the success 
of this proposed law, and I assure you of the eternal gratitude of the 
citizens of Panama 
. 7 > * * . > 


Most sincerely, your friend, 
F. 
Mr. Denison. What was your official connection with the canal? 


AROSEMENA, 


Mr. ‘THArcHER. I was a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
and was the head of the department of civil administration of the 
Canal Zone during the years 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. In that way I 


had direct contact with many of 


Mr. DENIsoN. Governor Burgess, you started to make a statement. 


these problems 


Colonel Burcgess. The necessity for the ferry did not become apparent 
until about 1923. It was established at Pedro Miguel by the Army in 
1924, and after the Army ceased to operate the canal It 
$30,000 a year for the operation of this makeshift ferry 





about 


costs 


Mr. MILLIGAN. How many ferries do you have on the canal now? 

Mr. THatcHer. Just one at the Pedro Miguel Lock. The proposed 
ferry at Balboa will abolish that ferry. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. You will have but one ferry. 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. I think it should be operated free of tolls, and 
the bill so provides; and that it should be under the control of the 
canal authorities. Of course, it will be administered in such a way 
that traffic on the canal will not be interfered with You know, of 
course, that there are adequate roadways leading from Panama City 
and Ancon, through Balboa, to the Balboa Docks at the Pacific entrance 


to the canal 


Mr. Dexrson. We thank much, Mr. Tita 


you very CHER, for your 
statement. 

The following is from the committee's report: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4293) to provide for a ferry and a highway 


near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal, having cunsidered the 
same, report thereon with a recommendation that it pass 

After the passage of the original act of Congress authorizing the 
acquisition of territory from the Republic of Panama and the con 
struction of an interoceanic canal therein, a treaty was made between 
the United States and the Republic of Panana by which the United 
States acquired a strip of land acfoss the Isthmus of Panama, con 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 10 miles wide, being 5 miles 
on each side of the proposed canal. There were reserved to Panama 
out of this 10-mile strip the territory then comprising the city of 


Colon on the Atlantic side and the city of Panama, the capital of the 
Republic, on the Pacific side. At that time, 1904, practically 
method of transportation in the Republic of Panama was by 


the only 
ships and 


other small watercraft that traveled along the coast of the Republic 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides. 

In negotiating the treaty with Panama no provision was made for 
allowing the inhabitants of Panama to cross the Canal Zone from one 
part of the Republic to the other. The canal and the Canal Zone 
which passed under the jurisdiction of the United States completely 


divided the Republic of Panama into two 
ments were made for those on either side of 
other side exeept by boat. 


divisions and no arrangs 
the Republic to reach the 


This was evidently an oversight, and was 


due, no doubt, to the fact that at that time there were no improved 
highways or railroads in the Republic of Panama; motor transporta 
tion had not been far enough developed, nor had it reached the 


Republic of Panama in any form. The people of Panama had always 
depended upon intercoastal water craft for travel and for the 
portation of their products. 

But in recent years the Government of the Republic Panama has 
been expending large sums internal improvements. They have 
built some railroads into the interior, and for several years have been 
constructing improved highways from various cities villages 
the interior to the capital of the Republic gut, of they can 
not construct roads over the 10-mile strip under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, nor have they any method of the canal to 


trans- 


of 
on 


and in 


course, 


crossing 
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reach Panama City except by 


CONGRESSIONAL 


a rather antiquated barge ferry and tug 
boat which our Government has been furnishing and 


operating free 
just above the Pedro Miguel Locks 


With the construction of improved 
oads into the interior of the Republic and the agricultural development 
that has fellowed such construction, travel to and from the capital has | 
increased to such proportions that the present ferry service is wholly 
inadequate to take care of the traffk Moreover, the maintenance of 
this barge-ferry service Just above the locks |is objectionable for other | 
important reasons. 

For several years negotiations have been conducted between our Goy- 
ernment and the Government of Panama with a view 


to providing a 
crossing of the 


canal and the Canal Zone, but no definite arrangements 
have yet been made. The Government of Panama has urged very force- 
fully the necessity of providing this crossing for their people; and the 
State Department of our Government has recognized the moral obliga- 
tion on the part of our Government to afford this facility to the people 
of Panama. The Government of Panama has urged that an improved 
read be constructed by our Government leading from the canal to 
connect up with the improved roads of the Republic, and that a bridge 
be built over the canal For military and other reasons the United 
States Is unwilling to have a bridge constructed over the canal. In the 
event of war such a structure could be easily destroyed and the transit 
of our fleet through the canal could be indefinitely delayed. 
nativ 


The alter 
is to provide a suitable modern ferry to be installed for crossing 
the canal at a point where it would be least objectionable from a mili 
tary point of view, and most advantageous to the people of the Republic 
of Panama desiring to cross the canal in order to reach their capital. 
The Republic of Panama has constructed something over 250 


miles 
of improved highways leading from the Canal Zone back into the in- | 
terior where several towns are located. They have planned and will | 
soon begin the construction of a continuation of this road farther into 
the interior to connect up with an agricultural section where a great 
deal of coffce and other agricultural products are produced. 





The committee feels that the United States should construct across its 
own territory, a distance of about 8 miles, an improved road to connect 
with the improved highways of the Republic of Panama in order to 
allow access to the capital of their country. 

This bill provides for the construction of such a road and for the 
installation of two suitable modern ferryboats with necessary docks and 
approaches. 

The bill has the approval of, and is strongly urged by the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, Col. Harry Burgess, who appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified regarding it. The bill also has the approval of the 
Secretary of War, as is shown by a letter of the Secretary made a part 
of this report. It also has the approval of the State Department and | 
the Bureau of the Budget. The amounts necessary to purchase or con- 
struct two ferryboats, the necessary docks and approaches, and the 
road leading from the ferry across the zone out 


to the territory of 
Panama are shown by the letter of Governor Burgess, made a part of 
this report, and appropriations of such amounts are authorized by the 
bill 

The construction of the two ferryboats will cost about $250,000. | 
the ferry slips or docks, including the approaches thereto, will cost | 
about $165,000 


- 


The grading of 7.2 miles of road, including culverts, 
will cost about $242,000, and concreting the roadway will ‘cost about 
$343,000, making a total of $1,000,000 necessary to complete the work. 

The Republic of Panama has a population of about 500,000 people. 
The cities of Panama and Colon have a population of about 110,000. 
Practically all of the farming district of the Republic of Panama is 
west of the canal and until this road is constructed and these ferries 
provided the people of that part of the Republic will have no suitable 
means of access to their capital. 

Service on these ferries will be furnished free to the public and the | 
cost of maintenance and operation will be about $45,000 per year. 

It is believed by the committee that our Government ought to meet 
this obligation to the people of the Republic of Panama by providing 
these facilities for crossing the canal and the Canal Zone without 
further delay. 





The measure (H. R. 4293) also passed the Senate and became 
a law upon its approval by the President on May 27, 1930. 

The item now carried jn the second deficiency bill for $500,000 
is one-half of the total authorized by the act. The present ap- 
propriation of $500,000 is for the purpose of paying the cost of 
constructing two vessels for the ferry, each with a capacity to 
carry thirty-odd automobiles besides passengers, and to grade 
the required roadway from the west terminus of the proposed 
ferry to Arraijan at the Canal Zone line adjacent to the western | 
portion of the Republic of Panama. It is expected that the re- 
maining half million dollars for the completion of the entire | 
project will be appropriated at the next (December) session of 


Congress, 





The officials of the Panamanian Government and the people | 
of the Republic of Panaura are deeply appreciative of the action | 
of Congress in enacting this measure and in providing and in | 
making provision for establishment of the ferry and the con- 
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struction of the indicated roadway. The purposes of the ferry 
and roadway are fully explained in the quotations from the 
hearings and the report already given. As evidence of the ap- 
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| preciation of the officials and citizens of the Republic of Panama, 


under leave therefor, I herewith include cablegram received by 
me from the President of the Republic immediately following 


the enactment of the measure referred to and my response 
thereto. 


(Cablegram) 


PANAMA, May 28, 1930, 
Hion, M. H. THarcuer, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Cablegrams to daily newspapers here announcing that Congress ap- 
proved law relative to the establishment of ferry in the canal and 
Arraijan Road. As you are the author of the bill and its enthusiastic 


| supporter, permit me to send you in the name of the Government and 


people of Panama the most sincere gratefulness (appreciation), also 
made extensive to all your colleagues, for the service now rendered to 
my country which has made generous efforts to enhance the greatness 
and prosperity of the American people and which is confident that 
justice will always be done her in all her claims. Receive my personal 
greetings and felicitations for your triumph. 
Yours affectionately, 
President AROSEMENA, 
(Hon. Florencia H. Arosemena, President of the Republic of Panama.) 


(Radiogram) 


WasuHinoton, D. C., May 23, 1930. 
President AROSEMENA, Panama: 

Am deeply grateful for your very kind message regarding the passage 
by Congress of the Panama Canal ferry road biil, of which it has been 
my very great pleasure to be the author. This enactment, I am sure, 
will prove of the greatest value and benefit both to the Republic of 
Panama and the United States and will also serve to discharge, after 
long delay, the duty and obligation of the United States to Panama, to 
provide a convenient and satisfactory mode of communication across 
the canal and the Canal Zone between the two great sections of the 
Republic. I am always very happy to be able to be of any service to 
the Government and people of Panama, and to yourself, Mr. President. 
Mrs. Thatcher joins me in assurances of high regard and affectionate 
esteem for yourself and family and for all the Panamanian people. 

Congressman Maurice H. THATCHER. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the enactment of this meas- 


| ure I desire to acknowledge, with appreciation, the effective aid 


and cooperation rendered by Representative Dentsox, of Illi- 
nois, who is chairman of the subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, dealing with Panama 
Canal matters. He has had long and intimate acquaintance- 
ship with the needs and requirements of this great waterway 
and the Canal Zone, and is rendering very important service 
touching these matters. 

This ferry and highway will not only serve greatly beneficial 
purposes in the practical manner indicated in the hearings and 


| report, but will also prove of the highest value in promoting 


good will between the United States and the Republic of 
‘anama. Also, in the years to come, the ferry and roadway 
thus authorized will constitute an invaluable link in the great 
’an American or inter-American highway that will extend for 
thousands of miles from Canada through the United States, 
Mexico, and Central America, across the Panama Canal to the 
southern regions of the South American Continent. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


| all Members who have been successful in getting a building or 


any item in this bill for their districts have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Chair understand the gentleman 
to ask unanimous consent that all Members be permitted to 
extend their remarks? 

Mr. KEARNS. All Members who have succeeded in getting 
an item in this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the request is out of 
order in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done in the committee. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman can make his request in the 
House and there will be no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
For expenses of regulating immigration, $36.84. 
Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, when William Green, president 


of the American Federation of Labor, appeared before ths House 


Judiciary Committee on June 11 concerning the Wagner bills, 
he said: 


We have reached the point where we feel some authority ought to be 
conferred upon some one to stop all immigration for certain periods of 
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time when these unemployment situations are threatening or when they 
come upon us. 


The situation referred to by Mr. Green is world-wide. Great 
Britain has 1,475,000 unemployed (over a million insured under 
the dole system) ; Germany is paying a dole to over 2,378,000; 
Russia is feeding a line cf unemployed of over 1,000,000; even 
Austria is having to look after 225,000 who have been out of 
work for over a year; and Italy has 400,000 idle men. Condi- 
tions justify the suspension of immigration to the United States 
in order to protect the American workingman. 

In the United States there has been consolidation of indus- 
tries, both large and small, thereby terminating the employment 
of many faithful and industrious nen and women, in spite of the 
fact that they have devoted the best part of their lives in help- 
ing build up and make these corporations a success. 

Then there has been a widespread introduction of new labor- 
saving machinery, making it possible for one machine and three 
men to do the work done previously by a dozen men, although 
in many instances new machines and new consolidations do 
create additional work and make possible better wages. 
theless, during the change or slack period, if too abrupt, many 
men and women are at least temporarily thrown out of work 
and suffer unnecessarily. 

Expansion of American industry has created a surplus of 
products for both home consumption and foreign trade. But 


the most important factor in the present employment situation | 


Never- | 
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is immigration, and the most objectionable newcomers enter | 


unlawfully, whether bootlegged in, or lawfully here as temporary 
Visitors or deserting seamen, becoming lost in our population 
and remaining here in defiance of law. 

Control of foreign immigration is strictly a domestic question 
for every country. America has the absolute right not only to 
determine the number, but to exclude immigrants of occupations 
not needed here, just as every other nation has that unques- 
tioned sovereign right and exercises it. Charity and sentiment 
should begin at home. And yet the United States seems to be 
about the only country in the whole world to-day that does not 
absolutely bar the coming of the immigrant who will be detri 
mehtal to its economic working and production conditions. 
There is no telling how much worse conditions now might be 
had it not been for the Johnson quota restriction law. That law 
has kept out millions of aliens who were preparing to migrate 
to Amer‘ca in order to escape the aftermati of the World War 
in Europe. But good and effective as it is, the Johnson law 
does not go far enough. Of course, at the time that law was 
enacted it was impossible to anticipate the recent rapid develop- 
ment of labor-saving devices in the United States. But even 
now it is not too late to profit by present conditions and the 
example of other countries. We should authorize the President 
to suspend immigration whenever, in his discretion, economic 
and industrial conditions warrant it. We should stop, as Presi- 
dent Green and other experts point out, the influx of unneeded 
labor, hurtful to workers already here, whether native or for- 
eign born, 

Australia, for example, empowers its Governor General to 
prohibit by proclamation all immigration, when economic and 
industrial conditions, in his opinion, justify that step. Australia 
has not only such emergency legislation but it also has a dicta- 
tion test which an immigration examiner can give all immi- 
grants, either prior to entry or any time within two years there- 
after. The immigrant can be required to write 50 words 
dictated in any language selected by the officer, Thus, Australia 
has two means of suspending immigration. 

The United States has a good selective and numerical restric- 
tive law, but it is not flexible, in that the law does not lodge 
any discretion in the President or the Secretary of Labor or the 
Commissioner General of Immigration or give authority to pre- 
vent the coming of immigrants within the quota detrimental to 
working conditions here. 

The immigration act of 1917 prohibits the coming of the physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally unfit, and was enacted because 
some foreign nations were actually giving passports to their 
deficients, dependents, and delinquents in order literally to dump 
them upon us. The act of 1924 limited the number that can 
come from Europe, because of a threatened inundation of im- 
migrants. The law should go further and Comgress should 
clothe some official with full power to check unnecessary immi- 
gration in times of unemployment. The quota law of 1924, 
limiting annual immigration from Europe to 153,714, is not fully 


adequate. Four hundred and seventy-nine thousand, three hun- | hibited. 


dred and twenty-seven aliens lawfully entered our country, and 
52.479 aliens departed, leaving a net alien addition of 226,829 


| 
| 
| 
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temporarily as visitors, tourists, foreign officials, and the like, 
with no declared intent to remain permanently. 

Our immigration restriction legislation is the most humane and 
generous of any country with any considerable immigration, 
Our laws permit many aliens to come without regard to quota 
restriction and list them 2s nonquota immigrants, such as wives, 
husbands, children, and other near relatives of American citi 
zens. More distant relatives are allowed preference within the 
quota. So many relatives are coming from southern and south 
east Europe that the quotas of these countries are almost com- 
pletely filled with near relatives of nationals from those coun- 
tries already here. On the other hand, comparatively few 
relatives come from northwest Europe, and the quotas of these 
countries are filled largely with new immigrants. The existing 
law gives skilled farmers preference, but few are taking advan- 
tage of it, in all only 8309. And if it were taken advantage of, 


| there is little likelihood that the skilled farmer would follow 


farming in this country, in view of the higher wages paid around 
the factories and in the cities. 

While our lawful net immigration last year was 226,829, to 
this must be added about 150,000 unlawful entries and about 
25.000 deserting alien seamen. Thus our total net immigration 


| at present may be fairly estimated at about 400,000, as com- 


pared with a million before the World War and before the really 
restrictive Johnson quota law was enacted. Such a volume of 
immigration is not needed and should not be allowed. 

The time has come for the United States to suspend ail immi- 
eration, as suggested by President Green, at least during periods 
of unemployment. In Europe alone there are now 2,000,000 
prospective immigrants who have already applied for visa ad- 
mission to the United States. Such legislation should apply not 
only to Europe, but it should apply also to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. Every other nation, either by law or by 
administrative order, seeks to protect its working men and 
women from foreign competition. Such legislation is a neces- 
sary supplement to our protective tariff. As long as we have a 
carpenter, bricklayer, or day laborer out of employment, we 
should not admit another carpenter, bricklayer, or day laborer. 
Our first duty is to our own. 

A law should be passed at once, without impairing in any 
way our existing contract labor law, not only restricting immi- 
gration from all the countries of this hemisphere and cutting 
down immigration from Europe, but also giving the President 


| on recommendations of the Secretary of Labor authority to sus- 


pend all immigration if and when justified by economic «and in- 
dustrial conditions in the United States. Last year 64,440 im- 
migrant aliens entered from Canada, 40,154 from Mexico, 2,011 
from Newfoundland, and 3,026 from Cuba. Unquestionably 
many of these, being in a strange land, had to find work at any 
wage that would keep body and soul together, and consequently 
many now have taken places that persons already here ought 
to have had. Because of this situation many of our own people 
must have suffered hardship. There is no reason why a visa 
should be given any intending immigrant by our consuls abroad 
unless that alien can show that his presence will not be detri- 
mental to working people already here. 

I call attention to and conclude my remarks with the follow- 
ing brief digest of the legislation of various foreign countries : 

Albania: All alien workers are refused admission. 

Australia: The Governor General may by proclamation pro- 
hibit immigration wholly or in excess of certain numerical 
limits on account of economic and industrial conditions in the 
Commonwealth, 

Argentina: The law lodges full discretion in its immigration 
officials. 

Belgian Congo: Aliens who do not have adequate means of 
support, who are not under contract of employment, or who are 
undesirable for economic reasons may be excluded. 

Belgium: Alien workers who have to obtain visas can be 
admitted upon producing certificates issued them by employers, 
stating that such aliens will be employed. 

Brazil: The director general of land settlement is empowered 
to suspend or restrict immigration when he deems it necessary. 

julgaria: No foreigner domiciled there may take up an occu 
pation unless he obtains an authorization from the Ministry 
of Commerce, Industry, and Labor. 

Canada: The Governor General may prohibit or limit in num 
ber immigration because of economic or industrial conditions. 
Admission of immigrants under labor contracts is now pro- 

Czechoslovakia: Alien workers are admitted only upon ob- 
taining certificates from the Minister of Social Welfare and 


to our population during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. | Labor. 


Of these 479,327 aliens that entered the United States last year 
199,649, or nearly one-half, were nonimmigrants, coming here 


Denmark: No alien seeking employment may be admitted 
unless he first obtains certificate from the Minister of Justice. 
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Finland: An alien seeking employment will not be admitted 
unless he obtains a labor certificate from the Minister for Social 
Affairs. 

France: Contract laborers, except skilled miners or agricul- 
turists, are admitted only when contract is visaed by Minister 
of Labor. 

Germuny: Iinmigration of laborers is restricted to needs as 
determined by Federal Minister of Labor. 

Great Britain: No immigrant seeking employment may be 


admitted without a permit from the Minister of Labor after | 


that minister satisfied by a certificate of the prospective 
employer that no British labor will thereby be displaced. 

Greece: Aliens seeking employment are admitted only after 
obiaining licenses from the Minister of the Interior. Further- 
more, no alien who is not able to maintain himself and family 
hay enter, 

Hungary: Aliens seeking employment are admitted only on 
permit issued to the employer by the official employment ex- 
change, the Minister of Agriculture, or the Minister of Interior. 

Iceland: All aliens must prove that they have sufficient money 
to keep themselves for at least two years after arrival before 
they are admitted. 


Irish Free State: Any alien seeking employment will not be 


issued a Visa until he produces a certificate from his prospective | 


employer, Also, no alien is admitted who is not in a position 


to support himself 

Japan; Competent officials may prevent the entry of any alien 
who may become a public charge. 

Latvia: Minister of Interior may decide whose entrance is or 
is not desirable 

Mexico: 
ment, 
immigrant workers from certain countries, as well as all those 
who may become public charges. 

Netherlands: No aliens are admitted unless they can prove 
sufficient means of existence or possibility of maintaining them- 
selves by employment. 

Newfoundland: No alien is admitted who can not prove he 
has the means of supporting himself and family or is in a posi- 
tion to obtain such means. 

New Zealand: No person of other than British birth or parent- 
age may be admitted unless he has obtained a permit from the 
Minister of Customs 

Norway: Alien workers are not 
show special permit to work 
authorities. 

Palestine: Chief immigration officer prepares monthly sched- 
ule to determine the number of immigrants wha would have 
definite prospect of employment. This schedule is approved by 
the high commissioner, and immigration is limited accordingly. 

Poland: Permission to enter is withheld from any person who 
is not in a position to support himself. 

Rumania: Aliens likely to become a public charge are not 
admitted. Quarterly surveys are made to determine which 
occupations are crowded. Then alien workers are admitted 
only on the authority of the Minister of Labor. 

Salvador: No alien whose maintenance is not assured may 
be admitted. 

Siam: Yearly quota is fixed, and this quota must not be 
exceeded, Every alien immigrant must have a certain amount 
of money specified by the Minister of Interior. 


Aliens coming to work must show contract of employ- 


admitted unless they can 
issued by communal (local) 





| work 


} men of broad vision. 
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to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in certain of the 
settlements of the General Accounting Office. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, | wish to congratulate the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on reporting out a bill carrying appropriations of over 
$65,000,000, with so many and varied projects and giving such 
universal satisfaction. You have allowed several days to the 
discussion of this bill, and every Member has been given an 
ample opportunity to be heard. 

I am gratified that your committee has seen fit to recom- 
mend an appropriation of $125,000 for a post-office building for 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Wisconsin Rapids is a very beautiful 
and prosperous up-to-date city of between 8,000 and 9,000 in- 
habitants, situated in the central part of Wisconsin on the 
majestic Wisconsin River; it is a city of home owners; a city 
where employer and employee meet on common ground and 
in harmony for the advancement and development of 
their city. 

The early pioneers who selected the location of this city were 
They sensed the great possibilities of the 
splendid water power that might be developed at some future 


| time and did not allow this priceless heritage to be preempted 


by foreign corporations or syndicates. As a result this valuable 
power aud the industries dependent upon it are locally owned 
and managed and give employment to a large number of men 


| and women. 


The Minister of Interior may suspend the admission of 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS UNIQUE 


A stranger visiting this city would not realize that it was a 
large manufacturing city, for it looks more like an exclusive 
residential city. The skilled landscape architect has hidden 
all the unsightly places, and the green lawns and park spaces 
leading down to and along the river banks are in marked contrast 
to most manufacturing towns. One would know at first glance 
that absentee ownership did not prevail. 

Three railroads serve this city, affording excellent trans- 
portation. They enter the city in such an unobtrusive way on 
the outskirts as not to mar the beauty or interfere or disturb 
the activities of the city. : 

Splendid bank buildings, public libraries, excellent school 
building, a high school building which will soon be under con- 
struction, to cost $600,000, public swimming pools and parks, 
one of the best and safest aviation fields that can be found 
anywhere, consisting of a 360-acre field, as level as a floor, with 
such perfect drainage that it is never muddy, equipped with the 
latest hangars and a beacon that illuminates the field at night, 
and can be seen for many miles, attest the pride and public 
spirit with which the citizens of this community are imbued. 

The people of this prosperous city own their own water- 
works and electric-light plant, and besides having very efficient 
service at low rates, these utilities turn back into the city 
treasury each year a substantial sum of money which helps 
lower the citizens’ taxes. The Federal Government rece'ved 
from Wisconsin Rapids post office in receipts in the last fiscal 
year $67,727. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING 


It is not only a just, but a worthy undertaking, for the Fed- 
eral Government to erect a building of approved architectural 


| design to carry on a business of the magnitude which this city 


South Africa: No alien who is deemed by a competent minister | 


to be undesirable for economic reasons may be admitted. 


Sweden: Aliens coming for employment may be excluded if | ernment in any way other than through the post office. The 


there is reason to believe they can not earn 
Alien immigrants must obtain an entry visa of Minister of 
Social Affairs, who has discretionary authority to determine 
what immigrants are or are not necessary. 

Switzerland: Any alien desiring employment may be rejected 
hy the central police office upon refusal of officials of the canton 
in which the alien wishes to reside to allow his entry. 

Syria: Immigrant laborers are admitted only if they have 


a living honestly. 


employment contracts visaed by the public security of the high | mously, and I hope it will meet with the same hearty approval 


commission, 

Turkey: No person not of the Turkish race going there to 
settle is admitted except in accordance with the terms of special 
conventions. 


Uruguay: No person who may become a public charge may be 


ndmitted. 

Venezuela: Admission is denied aliens not having a legitimate 
occupation or the means of subsistence. 

Western Samoa: The administrator is empowered to prohibit 
immigration that would be detrimental to the public interest 
of the territory. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, audited claims, section 2, $63,260.08, together with such addi- 
tional sum due to increases in rates of exchange as may be necessary 








furnishes—a building in keeping with the dignity and stability 
of the Federal Government and the important business it 
carries on, 


A comparatively few people come in contact with their Gov- 


post office is a Government department which touches elbows 
with practically all of our 120,000,000 people. If it is important, 


| and it surely is, for banks and other business institutions to 


have imposing structures in which to conduct their business, 


| it is doubly important for the Federal Government to erect sub- 


stantial public buildings of good architectural design where 
the citizens and the Government transact business, 
Mr, Chairman, I believe the deficiency bill will pass unani- 


in the Senate, so that it may become a law before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. [Applause,] 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House, with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Cuinpsitom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12902, 
the second deficiency bill, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House, with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
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mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STANDARDS FOR PRESERVES, JAMS, JELLY, AND APPLE BUTTER 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules for printing in the Recorp. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 267 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 


order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
11514, a bill to define preserve, jam, jelly, and apple butter, to provide 
standards therefor, and to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, as amended. That after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. 
ordered printed. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. JONAS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] may have 
leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an ad- 
dress which he delivered at the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Ramsours Mill, Lincolnton, N. C., on 
June 20, 1930. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recogp, I include the following 
address: 


Referred to the House Calendar and 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF RAMSOURS MILL 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Battle of Ramsours Mill was one of the 
battles of major importance in the American War for Independence. 
Contrary to the general impression in the average mind the importance 
of a battle is not measured in terms of the number of men engaged, 
the duration of the fighting, nor the carnage and bloodshed accompany- 
ing. Some of the smallest battles in history, apparently insignificant 
at the time, changed the whole course of civilization, while other 
battles of staggering magnitude, which chilled the blood in the veins 
of men and women throughout the world on account of the horrible 
destruction to human life and property, have been of slight permanent 
significance. The importance of a battle is properly determined by 
its permanent effect upon the future course of events. Measured in 
these ternmrs Ramsours Mill deserves a prominent place in the true 
history of America. 

This battle was no mere accidental or incidental isolated military 
engagement. It was a logical part of a war game played by master 
military minds, the colony of North Carolina being the immediate 
stake and the destiny of the entire South the final result. The 
British were moving on North Carolina on three fronts and the 
colony was threatened at three points by three armies—Cornwallis at 
Charlotte, Ferguson in the neighborhood of Kings Mountain, and 
Tarleton farther west. Their immediate object was to subdue western 
North Carolina. There was comparatively little Whig sentiment in 
the eastern part of the colony and if the west was subdued the east 
would declare allegiance to the crown. That was the British theory, 
and it was probably fairly correct. A large Tory army in North 
Carolina in striking distance from each of the three British armies 
would materially aid Cornwallis in his purpose. On the other hand, 
if the patriots could prevent the embodying of a powerful Tory army 
and could render ineffective Tory efforts to support Cornwallis it 
would be impossible for him and his armies to overcome the rapidly 
assembling Whig armies in the colony. Therefore the battle of Ram- 
sours Mill was inevitable. Both sides appreciated its importance and 
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from western North Carolina. It accounts for General Rutherford 
leaving Charlotte exposed to an attack by Cornwallis and Rawdon and 
marching his entire army te Ramsours Mill. The Tory army at 
Ramsours Mill was recruited upon direct orders from Lord Cornwallis, 
and the results may have been quite different had Lis Lordship’s 
orders not been in part ignored. His purpose was to recruit a Tory 
army and have it ready to arm and assemble on short notice when 
he and his three armies were ready to move in force on North Carolina 
Moreover, from Rowan Connty west to the Blue Ridge the colonists 
were fairly evenly divided in sentiment, probably the royalist sentiment 
prevailing slightly. This section was settled by a sturdy people. Many 
of them came here solely for the sake of being free. Others came to 
seek wealth, and still others were only adventurers and pioneers They 
were, most of them, brave and fearless and ready to fight for the prin- 
ciples they believed in. Feeling against each other was extremely 
ter, almost as much so as feeling between Lincoln County partisans 
to-day just before election. Both sides were ready to “ fight it out” 
and partisans of both parties, in many cases, were as cruel and vin- 
dictive in taking reprisals as ever characterized the activities of Chicago 

gang land. 

It is well to get a perspective of Lincoln County at the time of the 
Revolution and the events which led up to the Battle of Ramsours Mill. 

Lincoln County was formed in 1768 from Mecklenburg County and 
was named Tryon, in honor of William Tryon, royal governor, but his 
oppressive measures, culminating in the cold-blooded murders at the 
Battle of Alamance in 1771, caused the general assembly in 1779 
blot out his odious name and divide the territory into Lincoln 
Rutherford Counties. 

The intense partisan feeling existing and the whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic determination with which the Whigs of the county espoused 
the cause of independence is shown by Articles of Association, pre- 
pared the 14th day of August, 1775, by the Whig leaders of Lincoln 
County, and “ ordered to be signed” by every freeholder in the county, 
setting forth that “ unprecedented, barbarous, and bloody actions com- 
mitted by British troops on our American brethren, together with the 
hostile operations and treacherous designs now carrying on by the 
tools of ministerial vengeance, for the subjugation of all British Amer- 
ica, suggest to us the painful necessity of having recourse to arms for 
the preservation of those rights and liberties which the principles of 
our constitution, laws of God, nature, and nations make it our duty 
to defend. We, therefore * * * do hereby faithfully unite our- 
selves under the most solemn ties of religion, honor, und love for our 
country, firmly to resist foree by force in defense of ovr national free 
dom, * * * against all invasions, and * * * do solemnly 


bit- 


to 
and 


en- 


gage to take up arms and risk ovr lives and our fortunes in maintain- 


ing the ireedom of our country whenever * * * the Continental 
Congress or the provincial convention shall declare it necessary 
and do firmly agree to hold all such persons as inimical to 
the liberties of America who shall refuse to sign this association.” 

This association was first signed by the Committee of Safety, con 
sisting of 48 enthusiasts for American independence or conciliation 
with the British Government on terms that would guarantee to the 
Colonies constitutional rights, local self-government, and representation 
in the Parliament. It would be interesting and instructive to read 
the names of all the members of the committee of 48 and also to 
know how many citizens of the county signed the pledge. Hunter's 
History contains the names of 17 of the signers. They were William 
Graham, Charles McLean, Frederick Hambright, John Walker, Jacob 
Forney, Thomas Espey, Andrew Neal, Joseph Neal, John Dellinger, 
George Dellinger, Joseph Harden, Jacob Costner, Valentine Mauney, 
Peter Sides, Joseph Kuykendall, James Coburn, and James Miller. The 
historian says there were, in fact, other signers, which indicates there 
may be somewhere a record of the complete list. If so, it should be 
published. However, we know a large portion of the population did not 
sign. They sincerely believed those advocating independence and armed 
opposition to their King to be rebels and traitors. Opposition to duly 
constituted power is rebellion if it fails, but revolution if it succeeds, 
and those who participate are rebels if they meet failure but heroic 
partiots if they win. Such is the popular verdict of society, though 
some of us can not understand why success or failure alone should char- 
acterize a man’s conduct if he is acting in the furtherance of principles 
he believes to be right, guided by an enlightened conscience. 

It should not be forgotten that the loyalists or Tories were sincere 
in their beliefs. They were simply standing by their king and his gov 
ernment, which was duly established. They were for the most part 
conservative, substantial, dependable citizens. We all know now they 
were mistaken in their judgment. But they and their descendants have 
contributed much to the stability of this Government We need the 
conservatives to apply the brakes. Never in our history did we need 
them more than now. Radicalism is rampant throughout the land It 
is manifest in government, in politics, in church, in business, in com 
merce, in society—everywhere. Unless the brakes are applied we are 
riding for a fall. Our institutions, bought by the blood of the patriots 
we honor to-day, are not secure The Federal Government, State 


the far-reaching consequences of its outcome. This fact accounts for | governments, municipal governments, neighborhoods and communities, 
the presence at the battle of so many prominent patriot military officers | railroads, drainage districts, and a majority of even nationally known 
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invader in combat, with the determination to preserve freedom for them- 
selves and their posterity or give their lives in the cause 

Colonels Shelby, Sevier, and McDowell were at the head of the irregu- 
lar patriot armies in western North Carolina and South Carolina oppos 
ing the advance of Tarleton and Ferguson Early in June an army of 
approximately 900 men under command of Gen. Griffith Rutherford was 
assembled near Charlotte to oppose the British army under Cornwallis 
and Rawdon which was threatening that city. 

The first of June, 1780, Cornwallis dispatched two Lincoln County 
Tory officers, Col. John Moore, son of Moses Moore, and Maj. Nicholas 
Welch, had fought with the British in the South Carolina cam- 
paigns, to recruit the loyalists in Mecklenburg, Rowan, Lincoln, Burke, 
and Rutherford Counties, to apprise them of the Whig disasters in South 
Carolina, and to assure them that British arms would soon bring them 
deliverance from the “ Whig rebellion.” On June 10, Colonel Moore 
assembled about 40 Tories on Indian Creek, west of Lincolnton, for con- 
ference Maj. Joseph McDowell, with about 25 patriots, apprised of ‘the 
of this Tory force, maneuvered near by, but when Moore and 
his followers offered battle he retreated, and was vainly pursued as far 
surke County line near Three-County corner, Colonel 
banded his followers, but ordered them to reassemble at Ramsours Mill 
13. On that day more than 200 Tories assembled. Major Welch 
was present He brought glowing accounts of the brilliant successes of 
British arms Native loyalists believed the “ rebellion ” 
The reports made by 
in 


who 


presence 


as 


Moore dis- 


June 


was about over. 
Moore and Welch spread rapidly, and recruits as- 
from as far as Burke County, until, on the 19th, an 
army of more than 1,300 men, over 900 of whom were under arms, had 
assembled and were in training. It is stated by some that the native 
loyalists did not assemble for the purpose of making offensive warfare 
on the Whigs, but that they for the purpose of deciding 
upon the method protecting themselves and providing for the 
support of the King’s army when it should come into the community. 
What the truth is I say, but it 
one-fourth of those assembled were unarmed. 


sembled force 


assembled 
best of 


can not a fact that more than 
I think it probable they 
had in mind to recruit an army for the King’s service when called for. 
They true royalists Their known officers were Col. John Moore, 
Maj. Nicholas Welch, and Capts. Patrick Moore, Cumerland, “ar- 
penter, Keener, Williams, Warlick, Whiston, and Murray, the latter two 
being Burke County men. 

On June 14 General Rutherford, having received intelligence that the 
Tories were assembling in force in Lincoln County, ordered Col. Francis 
Locke, of Rowan, Maj. David Wilson, of Mecklenburg, and Captains 
brandon, Knox, and Falls, and other officers to recruit a patriot army to 
disperse the Tories—being unwilling at the time to weaken his own 
or to remove as a barrier to the threatened invasion of North 
by the British Army under Cornwallis and Rawdon, These 
officers, under of General Rutherford, hastened to recruit a 
patriot force from Mecklenburg, Rowan, and Lincoln, and by June 19 
they joined forces with Col. James Johnson, of Lincoln, and Maj. Joseph 
McDowell, of Burke, on Mountain Creek, in Lincoln County, at “ the 
glade ’’ just east of Little Mountain. Meantime the British Army had 
withdrawn toward Camden, 8S. C., and General Rutherford had marched 
his army the Catawba River at Tuckaseege Ford and camped, 
June 19, 16 miles from Ramsours Mill, on the farm of Col. Joseph 
Dickson northwest of Mount Holly, where he was joined by Cols. 
William Graham and Joseph Dickson and Peter Forney. 

The purpose of Rutherford was to join the forces under Colonel 
Locke and attack the Tories at Ramsours Mill jointly on June 20. 
3ut, through some misunderstanding, Colonel Locke at the head of his 
recruited army of 400 began his march from Mountain Creek toward 
Ramsours Mill late on the evening of June 19, while Rutherford re- 
mained in camp at the Dickson place until the morning of the 20th. 

Locke’s army met the Tories at Ramsours Mill shortly after daylight 
on the morning of June 20 and immediately engaged them in battle, 
Major McDowell and Captains Brandon and Falls with their mounted 
cavalry leading the attack. The armed Tories outnumbered the Patriots 
more than 2 to 1, the Tories engaged numbering about 900 while the 
Patriots numbered scarcely more than 400. Both armies were composed 
entirely of raw, untrained troops, practically none of whom had ever 
in battle. But they were brave, hardy frontiersmen on 
both sides, fighting for the right as they saw it. The battle was fierce 
and sanguinary and bloody. It was Turk against Greek, brother against 
brother, kinsmen against kinsmen, friend against friend, and neighbor 
against neighbor, The Tory army occupied the crest of the hill east 
of Clarks Creek, and the Patriots attacked from the east. Officers and 
men fought side by side without regard for discipline, order, or military 
tactics. The fortunes of battle varied from time to time as these two 
untrained, irregular armies engaged in deadly combat, often fighting at 
close quarters, using their rifles as clubs. 

The reckless bravery and heroism of the patriot officers is evidenced 
by the fact that Capts. Gilbiaith Falls, Patrick Knox, Dobson, Smith, 
Bowman, Sloan, and Armstrong were killed, and Capts. James Houston, 
Daniel McKissick, and William Wilson, together with several inferior 
officers, were wounded. Dauntless courage and daring bravery and get 
superior military strategy turned the tide of battle in favor of the 
patriots. They doggedly marched straight through the Tory line of 
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battle in the face of a withering and deadly fire from the guns of the 
enemy. 

When the smoke of battle cleared the patriots were in charge of the 
field. Their victory was complete The Tory army 
pieces and the fragments had retreated to 
Creek, where they rejoined their more than 
had not Seventy men were 
wounded, the casualties being about evenly 
taken prisoners. 
Rutherford 
Graham, 


had been cut to 
the opposite side of Clarks 
400 unarmed comrades who 
killed and about 200 were 
divided. Fifty Tories were 


been engaged 


General 
William 
and their army of 


and C 
James 


ols 


William 
Johnson, 


R. Davis, William Davidson 
Forney, and Joseph Dickson 
arrived on the field of battle in time to 
help bury the dead and care for the wounded and celebrate the patriot 
victory. 


Ramsours 


Peter 
200 men 


Mill completely destroyed the morale of the loyalists 
Colonel Moore with about 30 followers made his way to South Caro- 
lina and rejoined the army of Cornwallis, but the remainder of 
Tory army disbanded and returned to their homes. There was 
another serious effort to recruit a Tory army in North Carolina 


the 
not 
The 
contribution of this battle to the final success of the patriot cause can 
scarcely be estimated. Defeat of the patriot army at Ramsours Mill 
would have been disastrous to the patriot in the South in all 
probability. It would have meant a call and general rally to arms of 
the loyalist sympathizers all over North Carolina which would have 
made it well-nigh impossible for the patriots to prevent the conquest 
of the colony by the armies of Cornwallis. Ramsours Mill paved the 
way to victory Kings Mountain where October 7, 1780, 
fought the most decisive battle of the war, marking unmistakably 
definite turning of the tide of war in favor of the Americans. 
as Thomas Jefferson said, “ Kings Mountain was the 
the War for Independence.” No other such battle recorded 
American history—-none decisive, none such bravery 
heroic daring by untrained soldiers, and far-reaching 
contribution to American independence. 

A few weeks after Kings Mountain, Colonel Tarleton was utterly 
defeated at Cowpens by Colonel Morgan, and the rout of his army was 
almost as complete as that of Ferguson at Kings Mountain. 
Cornwallis had run into a “ hornet’s nest” at 
pelled to withdraw into South Carolina. 


cause 
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Truly, 
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Meantime 
Charlotte and was com- 


tain, and Cowpens lit the spark of patriot fervor that caused a general 
uprising in all the southern colonies and the rapid assembling of patriot 
armies to drive the invader from their borders, A jew spirit of victory 
and independence thrilled the patriots, especially in North 
The doom of the British cause in the South was sealed 

Cornwallis maneuvered and conducted a defensive 
evitably disastrous end of which was known 
himself. 


Carolina. 
After that 
campaign, the in- 
to none better than to 
Ramsours Mill made possible Kings Mountain, Cowpens, Guil- 
ford Courthouse, Yorktown, and American independence. 

An accurate biographical history of the officers and men of the patriot 
army who distinguished themselves at Ramsours Mill would constitute 
a fair general outline of the of Piedmont, N. C., from the 
period of the Revolution through the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. I can not name them all. 

Among the officers actually engaged were Col. Francis Locke 
Rowan, officer in command and hero of the battle, Col. Hugh Brevard 
and several brothers, Maj. Abram Forney, Maj. Joseph McDowell, Maj 
David Wilson, Maj. James Rutherford, and Captains Falls, Brandon, 
Armstrong, Dobson, Smith, Bowman, Daniel Alexander, McKissick 
Houston, Knox, Sloan, Hugh Torrence, Robert Ramsay of Rowan, dis 


history 


tinguished for bravery also at Charlotte Courthouse and Cowpens (who 


in a hand-to-hand encounter with a Tory at Ramsours Mill, after th« 
Whigs had gained the top of the ridge, felled his antagonist with his 
gun barrel and broke it and took the Tory’s gun, which for many years 
was, and probably still is, preserved by the Ramsay family of Salisbury 
as a trophy), David Caldwell, and John Reid. Other distinguished 
officers who came up with Rutherford’s army too late to take part in 
the battle were Gen. Griffith Rutherford, Cols. William P. Davidson, 
William R. Davie, James Johnson, Joseph Dickson, William Graham ; 
Captains Harden, Martin, and Simmons, and Gen. Peter Forney, who by 
forced marches from the Waxhaw section, upon hearing of an impending 
battle with the Tories in his home county, joined his little army to 
that of General Rutherford on the night of June 19. 

Among other men engaged at RamsourS Mill with the patriot army 


were David Vance, grandfather of Zebulon Baird Vance; John Duck 
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| other Lincoln County participant made himself immortal 


worth, who was wounded in battle; Adam Reep, William Feimster, of 


Iredell; Francis McCorkle, who displayed great bravery and daring on 
the battlefield and in other battles of the Revolution (his wife was 
Sarah Work, of Rowan, and he is said to have been a physical giant, 


over 6 feet tall, with red hair and quite florid complexion) ; Adam 


Brevard, brother of Col. Hugh Brevard; and probably, but not surely, 
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there is no official muster roll of the 
heroes who fought there, and probably there never can be compiled 
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and others 
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State militia was called out early in 1782, 


May, to quell a 
Maj. Abram Forney was placed in commana 
to rendezvous at Ramsours Mill. He re. 
mained there with his army from June 1 to August 1, when he marched 
to the headwaters of the Catawba, he joined Col. Joseph Me- 
lowell and and juncombe County and the 
Cherokee Nation, a successful campaign and 
returned home 
Thus it will seen that Ramsours Mill was 
and felt the tramp of marshaled soldiery 
tinet occasions during the Revolutionary period. 
We stand on hallowed ground, enriched the blood of a brave and 
noble who sacrificed all for the cause of freedom and liberty 
for themselves and for us and for those to come after us. Their blood 
and contributed to the establishment 
flag which to-day kisses 
civilized country and on every ocean and sea on the 
emblematic of those virtues in government and political 


indian uprising 


ot a company and ordered 


where 
to 
out 


his forces proceeded 


where they carried 
in October. 
be 


activity on at least five dis- 


by 
ancestry 
treasure in large 
Republic and made possible 
ereezes in every 


measure 


glorious this 


globe ac- 


tivity which alone can bring to fruition the hopes and aspirations of men | 


and women 


opportunity 


everywhere who seek freedom 
to achieve that happiness and 
the heritage of all mankind by the Creator of the Universe. Let us here 
dedicate ourselves to the task of preserving for ourselves and for our 
children and our children's children our glorious heritage of liberty 
under law which was made possible by the sacrifices of those noble and 
daring men and women whose contribution here to human liberty we 
remember to-day, and whose memory we shall cherish forevermore. 


under God and equality of 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement 


submitted to the Speaker, the majority and minority leaders of | 


the House to-day by a number of gentlemen residing in the 
District of Columbia, on the subject of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Connecticut ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement sub- 
mitted to the Speaker, the majority and minority leaders of 
the House to-day by a number of gentlemen residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on the subject of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill: 


to the request of the 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the majority and 
minority floor leaders of the House of Representatives of the United 
Statca 
In the city of Washington, on June 20, 1930, there gathered a 


voluntary meeting of men representing all walks of life and all interests 
in the District of Columbia, including m« 
leading bank and trust companies, leaders of organized the 
responsible officers of the city’s most active trade and commercial 
organizations, and professional men. 

This gathering 


rehants, officers of the city’s 
labor, 


resulted from a deep concern 
failure of the pending District of Columbia 


fiscal year beginning on July 1. 


over the threatened 
appropriation bill for the 


As a result of that coneern and of the discussion caused thereby, 
undersigned committee was designated to present to the 
following : 

We urge- 

1 of between the two Houses for the 
purpose of making further efforts to bring about the enactment of the 
above-mentioned bill, including the appropriation of the sums which, 
in equity and fairness, should be borne, on the one hand, by the Na- 
tional Government and, on the other, by the taxpayers of the city of 


Washington 
° 


the 
the 


Congress 


A resumption conferences 


That earnest and careful consideration be given to the extremely 
deplorable effects of the failure of the pending 
locally in the city of Washington but nationally. 

8. That the Congress of the United States do not 
time of widespread unemployment, leaving unenacted 
failure of which would increase unemployment 

We directly and earnestly invite your attention to the fact that if 
the regular appropriation bill for the District of Columbia for the next | 


legislation not only 
adjourn, in 


legislation 


this 
the 


fiscal year is not enacted, but that the running expenses of the 
municipality are merely provided for by a legislation continuing the 
ordinary appropriation of the current fiscal year, the 


following will 


result : 


There would be a failure of appropriations for greatly needed addi- 
tions to and repairs in the public schools of the city of Washington. 
Entirely aside from the importance of efficiently maintaining the pub- 
lic this would deprive several hundred engaged in the 
“building trades ” of employment. 


| 


j 





schools, 


men 
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Thus Cornwallis lingered in Lincoln County for eight days, | 


hospitable were our people, and our boys accorded him a warm fare- | 
well as be left our borders. 


the scene of military 


of our | 
the | 


well being ordained to be | 
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For projected improvements, such as the Public Library Building, 
extensions and new equipment in the city’s sewer and fire departments, 
and for the new buildings and extensions to buildings needed to carry 
on the work of public welfare, including a children’s tuberculosis sani- 
torium, the pending bill carries appropriations. Here again needed 
employment will be unavailable, unemployment increased if these ap- 
propriations fail; and this entirely aside from the deplorable con- 
sideration of marking time when work of this vital nature should be 
going forward. 

The bill provides 
class the 









' 


for important street improvements. Among no 
present problem of lack of work so vital as among the 
laboring men, of whom it is estimated from 1,200 to 1,500 would fail 
| of employment if this work of street improvement is not carried on 
in the Capital City during the ensuing 12 months. We stress, as 
we think should be stressed, the hardships which would result from 
this unemployment; but we do not overlook, as we submit it should 
not be overlooked, the resulting condition of disrepair and of failure 
to provide the street imprevements which will confront the Capital 
during the period of the contemplated Washington bicentennial. The 
greatly increased future cost of highway work following a period of 
neglect is as obvious as it is inevitable. The unenmrployment which 
would result among laboring men who, should the pending bill be un- 
enacted, would work on the public streets, can not be made good by 
legislation enacted at the next regular session of Congress, for, as it 
is well known, that character of work can not be done in cold weather. 

We are informed that if provision for the District of Columbia ex- 
penses for the ensuing fiscal year is made by continuing resolution 
rather than by the pending bill, approximately $14,000,000 less will be 
available. 

We have spoken only of direct results. Neither time nor space suf- 
fices for an adequate reference to indirect results, involving manufac- 
turing and transportation. The numerous industries producing mate- 
rials which the projected improvements require will readily come to 
mind. Their employees are concerned. 

The existing unemployment 
nation-wide. 


is 


problem, we repeat, is unfortunately 
We are sure it is temporary; but while it exists it is 
very real and certainly our National Legislature will do nothing to 
increase it, nor leaving nothing undone which can appropriately be done 
by that body to diminish it. It is not possible to increase the serious- 
ness of that situation here without indirectly affecting it all over 
the country. 

We realize that in the above we have stated nothing that is new 
and nothing of which the Members of our legislative bodies are not 
fully aware. We here emphasize them, however, that their seriousness 
may not be overlooked in the closing days of this extraordinarily busy 
session of Congress. 

Roserr V. FLEMING. 
JouHN POOLE. 

Joun B. CoLpoys. 
CuHas. C. Guover, Jr. 
Josnvua Evans, Jr. 
JoHN Joy Epson. 
FRANK J. HoGan. 
Sipney F. TALIAFERRO. 
EB. F. CoLuapay 
Samus. J. Prescort. 
THomas P. LITTLEPAGE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania, for a few days, on account of 
death in his family. 
Mr. LanuaAM, for to-day, on account of illness, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next it may be in order to call the Consent Calendar, 
beginning where the call last left off. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order on Monday next to con- 
sider bills on the Consent Calendar, beginning at the star. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the Speaker inform the House if he will recognize any 
motions to suspend the rules on that day? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not do that except by 
unanimous consent of the House, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


| what other legislation will this push aside? 


Mr. TILSON. None whatever. It really is necessary to 
have at least one consent calendar day every week. . Alternate 
Mondays we have already for this calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me ask the majority leader a question. 
I understand the Senate has agreed to vote on the veterans’ 
bill Monday and the bill will possibly be messaged over here not 


later than Tuesday. Will we have time to consider the Senate 
amendments on Tuesday? 
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Mr. TILSON. 
tainly no intention to delay action on that bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. This unanimous consent request 
apply to Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. No; it simply refers to Monday next. 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 

Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 


does not 


the request of the 


8. 4128. An act to provide for the aiding of farmers in any 
State by the making of leans to drainage districts, levee dis- | 


tricts, levee and drainage districts, counties, boards of supervi- 


sors, and/or other political subdivisions and legal entities, and | 


for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris; and 

H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 


8S. 4017. An act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining | 


to certain War Department contracts by repealing the expira- 
tion date of that act. 
BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris; and 

H.R. 7997. An ict authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 21, 1930, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

557. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, transmitting report 
dated June 20, 1930, covering refunds and credits of internal 
revenue taxes for the calendar year 1929 (H. Doc. No. 478), 
was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. 
tion that a special committee be appointed by the Speaker to 
investigate expenditures of candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 


H. Res, 258. A resolu- 


No. 1984). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 264. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 12549, a bill to amend 
and consolidate the acts respecting copyright and to permit the 
United States to enter the International Copyright Union; with- 
pov oa (Rept. No. 1985). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 236. A 


resolution to pay Elizabeth Williams, widow of John Williams, 
six months’ compensation and an additional amount not exceed- | 


ing $250 to defray funeral expenses and last illness of the said 
John Williams (Rept. No. 1986). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. 8, Con. Res. 30. 
A concurrent resolutiva to pay to Helen T. Scott a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation of the late Walter W. Scott (Rept. 
No. 1987). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts, H. Res. 249. A 
resolution authorizing additional clerical service in the enrolling 
room for the balance of the present session (Rept. No, 1988). 
Ordered to be printed. 
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I do not know as to that, but there is cer- | 


; ( Rept 





| 1906, as amended: without amendment 


| No. 1992). 
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Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 227. A 
resolution to pay James W. Boyer, jr., for extra and expert serv- 
ices to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
No. 1989). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H., J. 
367. A joint resolution to amend the act entitled 
create in the Treasury Department a Bureau of Narcotics, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 14, 19380; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1904). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R, 
10658. A bill to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900 (ch. 
398, 31 Stat. p. 177), as amended (U. 8. C,, 1174, ch. 21, 
title 26); with amendment (Rept. No. 1995). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 267. <A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 11514, a bill to 
define preserve, jam, jelly, and apple butter, to provide stand- 
ards therefor, and to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 
(Rept. No. 1996). Re- 


Res. 
“An act to 


sec. 


ferred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITi, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 4345. An act for the 
relief of Lillian G. Frost; without amendment (Rept. No. 1990). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
bill for the relief of John W. Harllee; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1991). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12915. A bill for 
the relief of D. M. Leypoldt Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 11558. A 
bill providing for the disposition of orders, medals, decorations, 
diplomas, certificates, and gifts now deposited in the Depart- 
ment of State, tendered by foreign governments to certain 
tired, resigned, or deceased officers of the United States; 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1993). 
of the Whole House. 


9914. A 


re- 
with- 
Referred to the Committee 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill CH. R. 
1591) to authorize Col, Cornelius W. Wickersham, Infantry 
Reserve, to accept from the French Government the brevet and 
insignia of Officer de la Legion d’Honneur, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 13075) providing for the re- 
conditioning of the old Federal post office and Federal court- 
house building in the city of Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (HH. R. 13076) providing 
for the voluntary liquidation of Federal land banks and joint- 
stock land banks, the establishment of a Federal merger land 
bank, and the lowering of interest rates to borrowers; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REID of Llinois: Resolution (H. Res. 265) providing 
that the Committee on Flood Control, or a subcommittee thereof, 
be authorized to conduct hearings relative to the proposed re- 
vision of or changes in the Mississippi River flood-control 
project; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. OWEN. Resolution (H. Res. 266) to investigate 
flood conditions in the Lake Okeechobee region in Florida; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 13077) granting a pension 
to Ida Goldthwait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 13078) granting a pension to 
Cloyd B. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13079) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Keith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 13080) granting a pen- 
sion to Matt G. Scott; to the Committee Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


on 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13081) for the relief of Lloyd Massie; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (HL. R. 13082) granting a pension to 
Henry Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 13083) for the 
relief of Capt. Walter Carl Merkel; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: 
pension to Sarah FE. 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 13085) granting a pension 
to George Brill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 13086) for the relief of Alex- 
ander H. Bright ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 13087) granting an increase 
of pension to Eva Calvert; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions, 


A bill (HL. R. 13084) granting a 
Goine; to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (HI. R. 13088) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria 8S. Carsey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13089) for 
the relief of Sarah Maddocks Ferguson; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. JOMNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13090) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samantha Adamson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 13091) granting a pension to 
Kdmund James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansus: A bill (H. R. 13092) to author- 
ize and adjust and settle the claim of Leslie W. Morse; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A Dill (H. R. 13098) granting a 
pension to Mary M. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 13094) for the 
relief of H. L. Todd; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7617. Petition of Hennepin County commissioners of Minnea- 
polis, Minn., urging immediate passage of the Couzens joint 
resolution suspending consolidation of railroads until Congress 
has further legislated on the subject; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7618. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolutions adopted by the 
lilinois Association of Sanitary District Trustees in convention 
ussembled at Aurora, IL, on June 12, 1930, requesting that 
reservoirs be constructed upon the headwaters of the rivers and 
streams in the State of Lllinois so that they may be conserved, 
purified, and their flow facilitated, the cost thereof to be borne 
in equal parts by the local districts, the State of Dlinois, and 
the United States, or such other division of the cost thereof 
made as shall be determined to be fair; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Satrurpay, June 21, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


Most Gracious Lord, in the quiet of this noonday moment, 
with its ministries of help and light, may we receive wise incen- 
tive for the labors before us. Whatever our tasks may be, may 
we feel that they are Thine, and with Thy direction may we 
move forth with trust and dignity. During the days of our 
lives we would walk with Thee and with our fellow men in a 
life of loving service. At the eventide to-day may it be our 
highest joy to find ourselves at the hearths of happy firesides. 
In the name of Jesus, the lover of men. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, a bill of the 
Ilouse of the following title: 

Il. R. 11781. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, 
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LETTER FROM AN EX-SERVICE MAN 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] took the floor in my absence and 
without notifying me and made an unwarranted attack upon 
me, He also inserted in the Recorp a letter from an ex-service 
man whose name I do not recall ever having heard before. 
It was a letter I had never seen and for which I was in no way 
responsible. It seems to have been written by an ex-soldier 
who lives in Mr. JouNnson’s home town of Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Since he has inserted it in the Recorp, I reproduce it here. It 
reads as follows: 

ONE MORE DISABLED VETERAN WANTS JOHNSON BEATEN 
Unitep Srates Vererans’ Bureav Hospitat No, 72, 
Fort Harrison, Mont., April 21, 1930, 
Mr. Tom Ayres, 
Manager Dakota Free Press, Aberdeen, 8. Dak. 

Dear Mr, Ayres: Several of the boys have written to you from this 
hospital, but I thought I would drop you a line, since I am from Aber- 
deen, 8. Dak. 1 wish you every success in your campaign for Congress- 
man, and certainly hope that you defeat Roya C. JoHNson. 

Mr. Jounson, I think, is no sincere friend of the disabled soldiers, 
since in his position as chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lative Committee his vote caused the tle which ruled out the Rankin 
bill, H. R. 7825. 

What made the men here disgusted was the fact that in the next 
D. A. V. paper RoyaL C, JOHNSON wrote an article where he blandly 
mentions that he thinks that the rest of Congress should abide by 
the decision of the committee, since the majority was not in favor of 
the Rankin measure, when it was a strict tie, and if Jonnson had 
not voted the majority would have gone for the Rankin measure. I 
do not think it is customary for a chairman to vote, and in this case 
RoyaL C, JOHNSON voted, causing a tie, and then in his position as 
chairman ruled the Rankin measure out. I would like very much to 
have this brought to the attention of the voters, as I am sure if they 
knew the facts they would give you every support In preference to 
RoyaL C. Jonnson for Congressman, 

Yours for success, 
[Name deleted], 
Uncompensated T. B. 


I had the cloakroom call the office of the gentleman from 
South Dakota and notify him that I expected to refer to him 
on the floor to-day and to reply to some of the statements made 
by him on yesterday. 

In discussing this letter Mr. JoHNsoN said: 


It is typical of the propaganda which was conducted by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 


That statement is untrue. I wrote no such letter, I inspired 
no such letter. I leave it to the membership of this House— 
yes; I will omit my Democratic colleagues and leave it to you 
Republicans—and ask you if I have not been absolutely fair in 
this fight for veterans’ relief. 

Some Members on the Republican side asked me to get them 
paired for the bill in case they were not here. I did my best, 
but could find no one to pair with them. They were later criti- 
cised by the leading service organization in their State for not 
yoting, whereupon I wrote the leaders of that organization 
a letter explaining the situation and sent the Members involved 
a copy of it. Does that look as if I was conducting a propa- 
ganda campaign to injure some one politically? 

The gentleman from South Dakota went on and, in my 
opinion, violated one of the most sacred obligations which one 
ex-Service man owes to another. He violated the rules of every 
department of our Government in reference to the publication 
of records of ex-service men when he inserted the record of 
this man’s alleged misconduct in the service, to try to discredit 
him. 

It is true that he deleted the man’s name from the Recorp, 
but he read it on the floor, and every man who reads the Recorp 
and who saw the paper in which this letter was published will 
know that this is the same man and without going back and 
digging up the facts they will take them as published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I only regret that I have uot the right to expunge it from the 
Recorp, because it ought to be expunged. Every service man 
in the House resents the insertion in the Recorp of the alleged 
misconduct of this ex-soldier. 

Not only that, but he alleges that “on June 26, 1919, a few 
days after he enlisted, he shot his own foot.” I called up the 
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War Department and they said that he was accidentally injured | 
in the foot while working in a hangar. The records in the War | 
Department show that he was honorably discharged and that 
his character was “ excellent.” 

I hold no brief for this young man, but I want to say that the 
insertion of that letter and the assertion that it is typical of 
the propaganda that the ex-service men have put out, in appeal 
ing to Congress to do something for their suffering and dying 
buddies, and then coupling with it this alleged misconduct 
record, is little short of an insult to those disabled veterans who 
are appealing to us from every State in this Union for the pas- 
sage of our bill for their relief. 

‘These uncompensated disabled veterans are dying now at the 
rate of more than 70 a day, and it is my contention that they | 
and their children have a right to expect at the hand of their | 
Government some manifestation of gratitude in times of peace 
tor their services to the Nation in times of war. [Applause.] 

This young man was in a veterans’ hospital, it seems, when 
he wrote this letter. He saw the suffering of those unfortunate 
boys at Fort Harrison, who are there from South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and other Northwestern States. He was | 
appealing for help for them. And I say it is no answer to his | 
argument for Mr. JouHnson to drag in here this secret record to 
try to discredit this soldier boy from his home State, and his 
home town, especially when he has an honorable discharge from 
the service which shows that his character was “excellent.” | 

Mr. Speaker, I have reflected on no Member of Congress. On 
the other hand, I have tried to deal fairly with every Member 
ot the House. Therefore I resent this charge against me, and I 
resent the publication of this alleged medical record of this 
soldier boy along with this letter to try to leave the impression 
chat this is a fair sample of the influences behind this measure 
for veterans’ relief. [Applause. ] 

CAPPER-KELLEY RESALE PRICE BILL 

Mr. KORELL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorgp upon the fair trade bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has carefully considered and favorably re- 
ported H. R. 11, a bill to protect trade-mark owners, distribu- 
tors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic practices 
in the distribution of articles of standard quality under a 
distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name. 

A studious analysis of this bill indicates that its primary pur- 
pose is to restore the principle of the common law, upholding 
the right of contract and to abrogate the provisions of the 
Sherman Act in so far as they interfere with that right in the 
special classes of cases covered by the bill. 

I note that after holding its hearings, and carefully consid- 
ering the various phases and the possible effects of this proposed 
legislation, that the committee incorporated the following rea- 
sons in its recommendation favoring the passage of H. R. 11. 
I quote from pages 3, 4, and 5 of the committee’s report: 


This bill does not refer to necessities of life, so that it in no way 
affects the necessary cost of living. 

The bill is confined to commodities sold under a trade-mark or brand 
or trade name of the producer. Under the conditions of business to-day, 
makers of special articles in any line are accustomed to spend enormous 
sums of money in nation-wide advertising and other similar means to 
bring the goods and the virtues thereof to the notice of the public. 
In their own interest they are obliged to produce an article which is 
of general use and high quality, so that when purchased it will com- 
mend itself to consumers, and they are obliged also in their own inter- 
est to maintain the quality of the product, so that purchasers more and 
more will be inclined to ask for the particular kind of article they 
want by the mnaufacturer’s name. This good name, therefore, which 
is procured at enormous expense, is a valuable asset to the producer. 
And it is clear that, even after the goods have been sold to a dealer, 
the producer does not lose his interest either in the name or in the 
article sold, because he continues his efforts, by advertising and other- 
wise, to help the resale of that article when it is in the hands of the 
dealer. The testimony which has been taken over a number of years 
on this bill and other similar bills shows many instances where dealers 
have used the good name of nationally known producers for their own 
benefit, and to the detriment of the interests of the producer and to 
the detriment of his property in the name. They have done this by 
advertising cut prices on nationally known specialities in order to at- 


tract customers into their stores, and then by selling them staple | As we 


articles, of which the fair price could not be known to the customer, at 
higher than a fair price. It is perfectly obvious that if any dealer 
sells part of his stock at or below cost he must, in order to keep in busi- 
ness, sell other portions of his stock at a profit higher than a fair profit. 

Another evil effect of cutthroat competition is the tendency for pro 
ducers to manufacture to meet a price rather than to maintain quality. 
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It is hoped that the effect of this bill, if enacted into law, will be 
to prevent to a great extent the unfair and destructive method of 
competition above mentioned and at the same time, if it thus suc 


| ceeds, it will not add to the cost of such geods to the consumer. 


At the present time when a manufacturer knows that his goods may 
be subject to this cutthroat competition he is obliged in order to keep 
the trade of small dealers to fix his -range of prices so high that, if 
necessary, he can make a discount which will enable the small dealer 
to meet the cutthroat prices If, on the other hand, with the help 
of this legislation he can control his price range, he would be enabled 
to and would in the end make his scale of prices lower, so that dealers 
of all magnitudes could make fair profits on their turnover and yet the 
consumer could buy the goods at as low prices as at present. One of 
the principles of modern trade which is now widely recognized, not 
only in the sale of artictes like automobiles but generally, is that the 
foundation of any trade or manufacture is more secure where there are 


large sales at small profits than smaller sales at larger profits. This 


bill only applies in cases where the article being sold is in free and open 
competition, and it is perfectly clear that if the ultimate prices to con- 
sumers are unfair or are too high competition from other sources will 
soon bring them down to a reasonable basis, 

And finally, and perhaps most important for the public welfare, the 
effect of this bill would be to put the small local dealers more nearly 
on a competitive basis with the great chain store and other combina 
tions. It is generally and properly recognized that the gradual extine- 
tion of small independent dealers will be a loss to countless commu- 
nities throughout the Nation, and so to the Nation itself. A small inde- 
pendent dealer who is identified with the community where his store 
exists and who is active in its life as a citizen and taxpayer is surely 
iaore advantageous to that community than a mere selling agency of a 
foreign concern, which agency has no interest in the community except 
to make what profit it can from che community. 


Believing that legislation such as proposed by H. R. 11 will 
be to the public interest and accomplish the purposes that I 
have quoted from the committee’s report, I wish to urge the 
Members of the House to pass the Capper-Kelly resale price bill 
before the adjournment of this session of Congress. 


PRESENTATION OF SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL OF HLONOR TO REAR ADMIRAL 
RICHARD KE. BYRD 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex 
tend my remarks by inserting the addresses of President Hoover, 
Admiral Byrd, and Doctor Grosvenor at the National Geo- 
graphic Society last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, in extending my remarks I take 
pleasure in presenting, in order as given, the addresses of Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the National Geographic So- 
ciety ; the President, Herbert Hoover; and Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd last evening in the Washington Auditorium at the 
presentation of the society’s special gold medal of honor to 
Rear Admiral Byrd. 

ADDRESS OF DR. GILBERT GROSVENOR, PRESIDBNT OF THE NATIONAL 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Mr. President, members and friends of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, we are assembled to honor once more a Member of our society 
who has returned from leading, successfully and brilliantly, one of the 
most comprehensive, dramatic, and productive explorations of modern 
times. 

We are proud to recall that his first Arctic flying, in 1925, was under 
our society's auspices. 

A year later he first attained the North Pole by airplane, an achieve- 
ment which won for him the society's highest award, the Hubbard 
medal. Subsequently be flew across the Atlantic with three gallant 
companions. 

Now, when he returns from exploring the Antarctic Continent, map- 
ping hitherto unseen areas, adding mountain ranges and charting coast 
lines, bringing scientific data of extreme importance, and flying to the 
South Pole, we are under the pleasant compulsion of devising a new 
| award for him—a special gold medal of honor 

To-night he can only summarize the geographic information he and 
his associates have accumulated. But his first concern, the first day he 
set foot on American soil, was to begin writing for his and our National 
Geographic Society a complete account of the discoveries and activities 
of his expedition. This epic narrative will be published for the National 
Geographic Society’s membership in the August issue of their magazine, 
greet him we also congratulate and honor efery officer and 
| man of his expedition. It is with much pleasure we see on our plat- 
i 


form every member of this marvelous aggregation of executive, seafaring, 
and scientific talent—-80 courageous explorers. 

To add significance to the award to be conferred on the distinguished 
leader, the board of trustees invited President Hoover to bestow the 
medal. It is especially appropriate that this presentation should be 
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made by President Hoover, for the ceremony thus becomes a tribute of 
one experienced world traveler to another. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


A map of the travels of Herbert Hoover shows he has spanned the 
Australia to Alaska; from Santiago to Viadivostock; from 
Capetown to Bergen, Norway. He has crossed the 
he has traversed the Pacific at least ten times, and 
nas circumnavigated the globe repeatedly. 

It is almost literally true that there are only two places in the world 
the resident has not visited—-the North Pole and the South Pole. If 
there had been starving children or unhappy human beings to relieve 
at bleak places, it is probable that Herbert Hoover would have 
managed to get there somehow. 

We regret that Mrs. Hoover is unable to be present to-night. Mem- 
bers of the National Geographic Society take much pride in the fact 
that Mrs. Hoover has been a member of our society for 28 years. She 
joined the society April 18, 1902, when it was a small band of 2,500 
members In intervening years, wherever she has traveled, the Geo- 
graphic has been forwarded to her—sometimes to very remote places. 
Few membership records of our 1,250,000 members show more frequent 
changes in forwarding addresses than those of Mrs. Hoover. For 
encouragement and interest all these years, the officers accord their 
respectful appreciation. 

We thank you, Mr. President, for your kindness in coming to our 
meeting, and thereby adding to those precious traditions which give 
strength and permanence to the National Geographic Society. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United States. 


globe from 


twenty-five times, 


those 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER 

to welcome Admiral Byrd back te Washington. I speak 
merely for myself but for the Nation as a whole and for every 
individual citizen. His contribution to exploration and scientific re- 
search bas done honor to his country, and his country takes a just pride 
and in him More than that, his daring and courage have 
thrilled each of us individually, because he has proved anew the 
glory of qualities which we believe are latent in 
For men of our race to master extraordinary difficulty, to 
through great adventure, thrills us with pride, with hope, and 
confidence, 1 sometimes think that this is value of 
modern explorers 

I do minimize the scientific gains of such expeditions, but the 
human values are so immediate and so universal in their effect that it 
may be that they transcend the scientific Every hidden 
spot of the earth's surface remains a challenge to man’s will and ingenu- 
ity until it has been conquered. Every conquest of such a difficult goal 
adds mankind's sense of power and security. Great 
explorers, therefore, do not merely add to the sum of human knowledge, 
but also they add immensely to the sum of human inspiration. 

Knowledge, too, has enriched Admiral expedition. 
New of the Antarctic Continent have mapped and new 
regions have been explored. Geological data have been increased, which 


I am glad 


not 


in them 
one 
worth and power and 
our people 
carry 
with the greatest 


not 


well service. 


permanently to 


been by Byrd's 


coasts been 


contribute to our knowledge of the history of the earth. New knowl- 
edge of magnetic currents and of weather changes has been gained. 
The store of the world’s knowledge may not be priced in money, for 


money we make and spend, but knowledge remains always with the race. 

All these achievements are the capstone of a career whose progress 
Americans have watched with interest and pride. Admiral Byrd has 
first to conquer the difficulties of reaching the poles by heavier- 
than-air flying. He has flown the Atlantic has fol- 
lowed upon success in his life, and this is the greatest of all. 


been 


Ocean. Success 


As with all consistently successful issues, his accomplishments have 
been built upon painstaking preparation, foreknowledge of the special 
problems to be solved, thoughtful plans to meet them and _ infinite 
patience in preparation and infinite patience in execution. He has 


demonstrated the traits of the born commander—boldness at the right 
time, comradeship, those heroic qualities that endear the captain to his 
men, And he is beloved by the Amertsan people 

I congratulate you, Admiral Byrd, upon your success, upon your safe 
return to your country and home and friends, upon your services, and 
the lift you have given to the spirit of your countrymen I am happy 
to present this special gold medal of the National Geographic 
Society, awarded to you for “the first attainment of the geographical 
South Pole by air * * © and for distinguished contributions to 
world knowledge of Antarctica.” And I take great pleasure in again 
introducing you formally to this audience, seen and unseen, to whom 
you need no introduction, and to whose hands I now commit the render- 
ing of those further honors which you so highly deserve 


fo you 


ADDRESS OF REAK ADMIRAL RICHARD EB, BYRD 
Mr. President, Doctor Grosvenor, friends, and members of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, it is good to be back among one’s friends 
after an absenge of nearly two years. And it is good to find this 
interest in our work in the Antarctic—that the President and other 


distinguished guests should thus honor my companions and me. Here, 
indeed, is one of the true pleasures of being an explorer—the pleasure 
of return and the rediscovery of friends. 

I came here to-night with an especial debt of gratitude to Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Dr. John Oliver La Gorce, and fellow members of the 





Atlantic more than | 
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| National Geographic Society. The society has always been most helpful 
with scientific advice, sympathy, and financial support to my various 
expeditions. In this last the society exceeded its generosity of the past. 

| Having already contributed $25,000 toward the support of the expedi- 

tion, it came forward at a critical time, subsequently, with a hearten- 
ing gift of equal amount. 

So if I fail to find words properly to express my gratitude for these 

| things, you will understand, I am sure, that in my heart there is the 
greatest thankfulness. 

The Antarctic Continent is not readily to be understood according 
to ordinary concepts of geography. It is the last uninhabited fron- 
tier of the world, that vast extent of which the sciences have scarcely 
touched. 

After all, there is little in the experiences of those of us who live in 
temperate climes to enable us to envisage the true aspects of Antarctica. 
Much of it has never been seen, much less explored. Its boundaries to 
a large extent are theoretical and its area is an estimate. This, and its 
remoteness from world centers, have contrived to give it a suggestion of 
upreality. 

No life exists there except sojourning penguins, gulls, seals, certain 
forms of miecroseepic life, and the whales which have found in adjoining 
waters a last retreat. The only population that this immense continent 
has known is the transitory communities of exploring parties and the 
whalers and sealers who have landed briefly on its coasts. 

In winter it is perhaps the dreariest of places. Our base, Little 
America, lay in a bowl of ice near the edge of the Ross Ice Barrier. 
The temperature fell as low as 72° below zero. One could actually hear 
one’s breath freeze. Exposure led to painful consequences. 

Yet we did not suffer unduly. Not nearly as much, that is, as other 
exploring parties have suffered. Because this was an expedition directed 
toward scientific fact finding, we took advantage of the experiences of our 
predecessors and the comforts provided by modern ingenuity. And we 
proved that it is possible for human beings to live in polar regions 
without extraordinary hardships. : 

This in itself is a kind of discovery, especially in view of the fact 
that of the 42 men who spent the winter on the ice only 1—a tailor— 
had been south of New Zealand before, and not even he had passed a 
winter there. 

But why, it has been asked, did you go there? Of what use to 
civilization can this lifeless continent be? 

Ever since Capt. James Cook anticipated the existence of a south 
polar land mass from cbservations made in 1775, the Antarctic Conti- 
nent has persisted as one of the great geographic mysteries. From 
time to time explorers have investigated its coasts and interior. Two 
of them forced their way to the pole—the valiant Scott, who perished 
on the way back, and the rugged Amundsen, who recently lost his life 
in the far North. 

All of these expeditions contributed something to the accumulating 
knowledge of the Antarctic. Not knowledge that could be put to work 
at once in practicak manner, but, rather, knowledge that helps us to 
thrust back farther the physical and spiritual shadows enfolding our 
terrestrial existence. 

Is it not true that one of the strangest and most continuously sus- 
tained impulses working in civilization is that which leads to discovery? 
As long as any part of the world remains obscure, the curiosity of man 
must draw him there, as the lodestone draws the mariner’s needle, 
until he comprehends its secret. 

The United States was first represented in the Antarctic by Capt. 
John Wilkes in 1840. We, the next Americans to follow, entered the 
area 90 years later. 

The expedition landed at the Bay of Whales December 28, 1928, 
This was the formal beginning of the expedition. Actually it was the 
beginning of a final phase, for the work of preparation antedated it by 
two years. 

Merely the matter of living—of setting up a self-sufficing community 
in the largest nonshop area in the world—was a big problem of antici- 
pation. For Little America had to be a particularly flexible and durable 
community, capable of supporting a staff of scientists, whose wants 
were precise, dog teams, aircraft, radio station, and the many other 
complex sources of demand which such an expedition isolated for 14 
months, under severe conditions, rapidly creates. 

It is our belief that the expedition contributed materially to the 
sciences. 

Our aircraft flew approximately 7,100 miles in spite of poor weather 
conditions. It was shown that aircraft could not only discover and 
survey new areas with great rapidity but also land in these areas parties 
for scientific investigation in such areas, Dog teams covered 2,100 miles 
more, The total area explored, surveyed, and investigated covers ap- 
proximately 160,000 square miles. 

New land and new mountain ranges were discovered and large portions 
of the Ross Ice Barrier were explored. 

Marie Byrd Land lies east of the one hundred and fiftieth meridian, 
and so outside the Ross Dependency claimed by Great Britain. It was 
first observed on a flight and claimed in the name of the United States. 
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Then on December 5, 1929, after five unsuccessful attempts we suc- 
ceeded in flying over the theretofore impenetrable area on the eastern 
coast of Ross Sea. Here, beyoud the ice islands and shelf ice that 
have turned back all explorers since Sir James Clark Ross, we dis 
covered, first, a magnificent range of mountains, and next an extensive 
coast continucus with and providing access to the plateau of which 
Marie Byrd Land is a southern boundary. 
the Ross dependency. 

Finally the geological party under Professor Gould, my second in 
command, penetrated Marie Byrd Land and claimed it for the United 
States 

Our investigations had the result of dispelling certain erroneous 
conceptions. For example, Carmen Land, first observed by Amundsen, 
is for a large part removed from the map. 

One direct result of these findings was to extend the boundaries of 
the Ross shelf ice at least 100 miles to the southeast. Yet another 
was to impart new significance to the theory of a low-depression con- 
nection between Ross and Weddell Seas. 

These contrary findings must not be construed as reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon Amundsen. From our high moving platform we were able 
to see things that he afoot could not possibly see. 

As part of our program of scientific investigation. we flew to the 
South Pole, starting November 28, 1929, and returned on the following 
day. On the way in we followed the unknown pass leading up the Liv 
Glacier, in attempting the very difficult climb to the polar plateau, and 
thereafter followed the one hundred and seventy-first meridian to the 
Pole. The return trip carried us down Axel Heilberg Glacier, above 
Amundsen’s tracks, to a supply depot near its base. We refueled there 
and returned safely to Little America. 

Even from our altitude we could observe the punishing conditions 


This area also lies outside 
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tively in laying down 400 miles of emergency depots for the polar flight 
Even if aircraft now commands polar skies, the dog team is still master 
of the trail—is still essential 

Lack of time does not permit of 


accomplishments of the 


vomplete analysis of the scientific 
expedition which, it will be understood, must 
require extensive definition This work covered many departments and 
yielded valuable knowledge 

For example, the meteorological work included investigations of beth 
surface and upper air conditions This study, which was carried on 
unbrokenly day and night during our 14 months’ stay on the ice, will 
prove, when the final report is drafted, an important contribution to 
meteorology. For it will show the extent and nature of the influence 
of Antarctic weather conditions upen those prevailing in southern lati- 
tudes, and perhaps upon worl! weather 

A continuous record was made of magnetic elements The auroral 
record is extensive, and when correlated with magnetic radio findings 


; should yield very interesting data We made observations of other con 


| 


ditions which vitally affect all radio transmission in the Southern 
Hemisphere which must traverse Antarctica. The physicist and ocean 
ographer studied conditions falling into their departments 

It is, of course, impossible to announce at this time a report on the 
findings of Professor Gould, as much of bis material must be given pre 
cise petrographic study in the laboratory tut Gould's message, flashed 
by radio from Mount Nansen, may, perhaps, give a hint of their im 
portance. He found sandstone, with a layer of highly carbonaceous 
material, on the mountain 

“No symphonies that I have ever heard,’ Gould radioed, “no work 


| of art I have viewed with awe, ever gave me quite the thrill | had when 
| I picked up that rock and found it sandstone Here was what I haa 


with which Scott and Amundsen had to contend, and our admiration | 


for their achievements was intensified. 

The polar flight drove home these conclusions. 

It emphasized the usefulness of the acrial mapping camera as the 
explorer’s newest tool. 

It established the value of radio in exploration. 

The airplane and aerial mapping camera have introduced a new pre- 
cision and speed—a new technique, in fact—to modern exploration. In 
a single flight we saw more of this unknown continent than all previous 
explorers, necessarily land bound, could possibly have seen. At an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet the horizon is 132 miles distunt, while the view of 
the foot traveler is normally 5 miles. 

The overwhelming mass of detail that floods and confuses the eye 
of an observer on a pioneering flight is accurately and in surpassing 
detail preserved on overlapping photographs of the survey camera. 
Such records were made on all important flights We thus surveyed, 
for example, the Rockefeller Mountains, parts of the Ross Shelf Ice and 
the Ice Barrier, the geographic aspect of which had been a most uncer- 
tain quantity, about 400 miles of coast extending from Discovery Inlet 
eastward to the new range of mountains discovered on the north east- 
ward flight, as well as the territory lying between our base and the 
pole, both east and west of our flight path. 

This last is perhaps the longest single strip map ever made, 1,600 
miles being photographed without interruption. 

In many ways radio proved its astonishing usefulness. Gould, at 
the plateau rim 400 miles away, radioed the weather report which 
enabled us to take off on the polar flight with assurance of success. 
By radio I was able to direct the many units operating simultaneously 
in the field—the supply ships on their voyages to and from New Zea- 
land, the airplanes flying over distant areas, the dog parties in the 
interior, and to consult with my representative, Captain Railey, in 
New York. Daily news reports also were filed by the New York Times 
representative, Mr. Russell Owen. 

I recall my emotions when McKinley, flying bigh above the Rocke- 
feller Mountains, asked me by radio at Little America whether he 
might photograph them. This was a directive power no other explorer 
has possessed, 

What marvelous properties these three agencies—the airplane, radio, 
and aerial camera—have brought to bear, separately and collectively, 
upon the science of exploration. It was in 1925 when I went to the 
Arctic under the auspices of the National Geographic Society and the 
Navy as a pioneer in the use of aircraft in exploration. And many 
thoughtful persons said I would fail because airplanes were unreliable 
and polar conditions too severe. 


Nevertheless, these new appurtenances have not yet divorced the y hit 7 tet 
, , Dt J a. Oe | Byrd and the members of his polar expedition. 


explorer from primitive weapons. Dogs and sledges are still indis- 
pensable. Without them, I dare say we could not possibly have accom- 
plished our plans. One of the most important single efforts of the 
expedition was the journey of the geological party to the polar plateau. 
This was the longest trip ever made for purely geological investigation 
into the most important area, geologically, still left to the scientist. 
Gould and his party made this 1,200-mile trip with dog teams, and it 
was eminently successful. 


come all the way to Antarctica to find.” 

A repert covering all scientific studies made by the expedition will 
be published in the fall, and I have instructed the scientific staf! to 
begin work on it at once It appears now that these reports will fill 
three volumes. 

This report will disclose exactly what we accomplished in the 
Antarctic. 
doubtless are now 
will show exactly how we accomplished it 

I have, for myself, this closing thought--a thought that has been 
with me since the City of New York put out from the Bay of Whales 
in February, and headed for home. It is this: That the expedition 
accomplished its objectives and carried the American flag 1,000 miles 
farther south than it had been before is a cause of pride to me. 

Such a thing satisfies the mind 

But of deeper meaning is the fact that every man who started out 
with me has returned—that we left not a single man on the ice—that 


The motion pictures which you are about to see 
impatient to see 


| every one is here to-night. 


Such a thing satisfies the heart. 


| THE BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION AND FIRST FLIGHT TO THE SOUTH 


| 


By means of dog teams we transferred €50 tons of equipment across | 


treacherous ice from our ships to Little America. We used them effec- 


POLE 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed eulogies to 
Admiral Byrd by Members of Congress, high Government offi- 
cials, and governors of the various States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, the United States is welcoming 
home again one of her most distinguished citizens, Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, and the intrepid members of his 
Antarctic expedition. 

Surely, America has had few opportunities equal to this for 
reveling in the glory of one of her own sons. It seems that it 
was but yesterday that we were electrified by the happy news 
from the Arctic region that two Americans, Byrd and Bennett, 
in an American plane, had successfully flown over the North 
Pole and returned to the place of starting. Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, then a lieutenant commander in the United States Navy, 
had accomplished what he set out to do. 

It appealed to me as such a magnificent achievement and so 


| full of significance for the future that I immediately introduced 


in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, then sitting, a 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 253, proposing to award 
recognition in the name of Congress to Lieutenant Commander 
Such rec ogni- 
tion Was given, 

Not content with this brilliant feat of pioneering, Commander 
Byrd set about to conquer, by airplane, the even more formida 
ble Antarctic Continent, and he has done. so, thereby becoming 
the first man to fly over both poles. 

But what seems to me more astonishing and commendable 
even than the fact of these two achievements is the manner of 
their accomplishment—the magnificent precision, the easy con- 
fidence, the use of a new mode of transportation, the attentive- 
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ness to numerous details, the neglect of anyone of which might 
prove fatal to so hazardous a project, the incidental collection 
of much valuable scientific data in many different fields of learn- 
ing, the meeting of new conditions and news dangers for which 
there were no precedents—all combine to make the two polar 
expeditions of Rear Admiral Byrd the wonders of our age. 

Appreciating the importance of recording in the annals of our 
generation a definition of the pioneer achievements of the Byrd 
Antarctic expedition and the names of the members of the ex- 
pedition, the committee of scientists who were associated with 
the illustrious Admiral Peary, the conqueror of the North Pole, 
and Captain Amundson, the conqueror of the South Pole, acting 
under the direction of the Aerial League of America and the 
International Science Forum, of which Admiral Peary was the 
head until the time of his death, has invited Members of Con- 
gress, Government officials, the governors of various States, the 
mayors of various cities, the heads of universities, and other 
leaders of thought to express their opinions, to which the com- 
mittee has added the essence of upwards of 3,000 editorials pub- 
lished in newspapers and periodicals in the United States and 
abroad and of as many individuals who wrote to the committee. 

This report, with the equally comprehensive report of this 
committee on the first flight to the North Pole and the crossing 
of the polar sea, to be found in the ConeresstonaL Recorp for 
February 25, 1927, and the addresses delivered by Members of 
Congress on various occasions on this subject, will make avail- 
able in the Government records the data regarding these stu- 
pendous achievements and the evidence of the Nation's appre- 
ciation. The report follows: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BYRD ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION 
1, NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT AND FINDING 

1. By making the first flight to the South Pole and the first photo- 
graphic maps of a vast area of the Antarctic, and by its other achieve- 
ments, the Byrd Antarctic Expedition has added to the world’s scien- 
tific knowledge and earned scientific and historic distinction for itself, 
for the United States Navy, of which Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd is 
an officer; for the United States, because it was an American-conceived 
expedition, executed by Americans; for the world, because the ancestors 
of the 118 members of the expedition represent practically all the 
nations of the Old World; and for our age, which will be distinguished 
from other ages in history by such achievements. 

The flight to the South Pole is one of major achievements that 
will live in history through the ages, ranking with epical and epochal 
achievements of Marco Polo, Columbus, Da Gama, Vespucci, Magellan, 
Sir John Franklin, Peary, and Amundsen. 

The opportunity for such major achievements had closed after 
Peary had discovered the North Pole and Amundsen had discovered the 
South Pole, but science, by producing aircraft and radio, has opened 
the new and greater world of the atmosphere, whose boundaries, as 
the late Admiral Peary so aptly stated, are infinite space. 

4. But it required the master mind of Commander Byrd to utilize the 
means that science had produced and to select the intrepid companions 
to aid bim in the conquest of the South Pole by aircraft and radio. 

And it required the progressiveness and vast means of the New York 
Times and its associated newspapers to bring all these splendid elements 
to the expectant world, as if by magic, by constant radio accounts of 
the expedition. 

5. This report aims to define all such achievements and to consoll- 
date, interpret, and summarize the substance of the reports, findings, 
and opinions regarding the Byrd Antarctic Expedition made and ex- 
pressed by the explorers themselves, the President of the United States, 
the members of the Cabinet, the Congress of the United States, and by 
the following American institutions: The National Geographic Society, 
the American Geographic Society, the Aerial League of American, the 
International Science Forum, the Navy Department, the War irt- 
ment, officials of the Explorers’ Club, the advertising clubs of the world, 
the Advertising Club of New York, the Poe Cottage Committee, the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain, and close to 1,000 universities and 
other international and national institutions, and the governors of 
the various States, the mayors of the various cities and committees 
appointed by them, 3,000 representative people, whose opinion was 
asked by the Aerial League of America and the International Science 
Forum; 3,000 editorials from American and foreign newspapers and 
publications. 

6. The ultimate purpose of the survey is to insure that these achieve- 

ments are properly recorded and that those who performed them receive 
a measure of credit equal to the greatness of the achievement. 
Our age will be distinguished from other ages in history for such 
achievements, and we will be remembered on account of the stupendous 
deeds of the representative figures whose achievements will distinguish 
our age in the eyes of posterity. 

The least we can do is to express our appreciation for the share of 
giory which comes to us because of their achievements. 


Ross, 


o 
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il. THE MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 
8. The members of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition are as follows: 


Roll of the members of the Byrd antarctic expedition who wintered on 
the Rose ice barrier 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, commanding officer; Clair D. Alex- 
ander, sailmaker-seaman; Bernt Balchen, aviation pilot; George H. 
Black, supply officer; Quin A. Blackburn, seaman-topographer; Ken- 
nard FE. Bubier, aviation mechanic; Christopher Braathen, seaman- 
ski-man; Jacob Bursey, seaman-dog driver; Arnold H. Clark, fireman; 
Dr. Francis D. Coman, medical director; Frederick E. Crockett, 
dos driver; Victor H. Czegka, machinist; Frank T. Davies, physicist; 
Joel De Ganah], mate; E. J. Demas, aviation mechanic; James A. 
Feury, fireman; Edward E. Goodale, dog driver; Charles F, Gould, 
carpenter; Lawrence M. Gould, geologist-geographer ; William C. Haines, 
meteorologist; Malcolm P. Hanson, radio engineer; Henry T. Harri- 
son, jr., aerologist; Harold I. June, aviation pilot; Charles E. Lofgren, 
personnel officer; Howard F. Mason, radio operator; Capt. Ashley C. 
McKinley, aerial surveyor; Thomas B. Mulroy, chief engineer; John 8. 
O’Brien, surveyor; Russell Owen, Times correspondent; Capt. T. N. 
Parker, aviation pilot; Carl O. Petersen, radio operator; Martin 
Ronne, sailmaker; Benjamin Roth, aviation mechanic; Joseph T. 
Rucker, motion-picture photographer; Paul A. Siple, Boy Scout; Dean 
Smith, aviation pilot; Sverre Strom, boatswain; George W. Tennant, 
cook; George A. Thorne, jr., surveyor; Willard Van der Veer, motion- 
picture photographer; Norman D. Vaughan, dog driver; and Arthur T. 
Walden, head of dog teams. 


Roli of the ship and supporting units of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
Capt. Gustav L. Brown, master of steamship Hleanor Bolling; Capt. 
Frederick C. Melville, master of the bark City of New York; Harry 
Adams, mate; C. Aldons; W. J. Armstrong; Haldor Barnes, assistant 
physician ; Leland L. Barter, oiler; John J. Bayer, second assistant en- 
gineer; Lloyd V. Berkner, radio operator; Arthur Berlin, fireman; J. 
Bird, ornithologist; D. Blair; Max Boehning, in charge of dogs; A. C. 
Brustad; John Buys, seaman; John Cody, first assistant engineer; 
Arthur B. Creagh, cook; Roy Ellis Cullens, cook; William Darling, sea- 
man; E. J. Demas, aviation mechanic; Ben Dennison, seaman; M. W. 
Dobston; William Erickson, seaman; R. Eva; Carroll B. Foster, jr., 
fireman; Frank R. Fritzon, oiler; William Gavronski, mess boy; G. A. 
Gillispie ; Sydney Greason, steward; Lloyd Grenlie, radio operator; W. 
Gribben; W. Hamilton, P. J. Hart; W. Harvey; H. Hausten; John 
Jacobson, sailmaker; Benjamin F. Jett, ‘ler; Bendik Johanssen, boat- 
swain and ice pilot; J. Jones; W. H. Ki iy; Charles L. Kessler, cook ; 
Harry R. King, mate; Richard W. Konter, seaman, musician; F. Lock- 
wood; Charles J. McGuinness, chief officer; R. Mercola ; J. W. Morrison ; 
N. Newbold; Esmond O’Brien, first assistant engineer; J. Olson, fire- 
man; J. O. Orbell; F. Pape; Anson W. Perkins, seaman; R. Perks; 
Louis Reichart, cook; A. B. Robinson; J. Robinson; E. Edwards Roos, 
seaman; T. M. Royal; G. Samson; H. W. Shrimpton; Ralph Shropshire, 
hydrographer; George Sjogren, fireman; John L. Sutton; A. Innes 
Taylor, dog driver; Elbert J. Thawley, second assistant engineer; M. 
Tracy; V. Vojtech, scientist; J. Walling, R. J. Wallis, tailor; H. L. 
Wilcox ; C. Wilson; Frank Wolfgang, aviation mechanic; Lyle Womack, 
seaman; M. C. Woolhouse; and R. Young. 
Ill. CHRONOLOGY OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION 
(Prepared by the New York Times) 
1928 
August the bark City of New York left New York. 
October 10, Commander Byrd and his party sailed from Los Angeles 
on the whaler C. A. Larsen. 
December 2, the City of New York and the Eleanor Bolling left Dun- 
edin, New Zealand, for the Antarctic. 
December 14, the City of New York started through the ice pack, the 
Eleanor Bolling returning to New Zealand. 
December the expedition arrived at the ice barrier. 
1929 
January 6, permanent base established at Little America, 
January 16, Commander Byrd made his first Antarctic flight, ex- 
ploring 1,200 square miles. 
January 27, discovery of Rockefeller Mountains. 
January 31, Commander Byrd saved Roth, aviation mechanic, from 
drowning when part of barrier cliff collapsed. 
February 18, Commander Byrd explored 40,000 square miles of un- 
known territory by plane; discovery of Marie Byrd Land. 
March 8, Larry Gould, Bernt Balchen, and Harold June flew to the 
Rockefeller Range for geological studies. 
March 19, Commander Byrd flew to their rescue and found their 
plane wrecked. ; 
March 22, Commander Byrd and geological party returned safely to 


--; 


or 
25, 


25, 


Little America. 
October 15, supporting sledging party started south on a base-laying 
trip. 





1930 


November 4, geological party started 400-mile sledge trip to Queen 
Maud Mountains. 

November 10, supporting party returned to Little America. 

November 18, Commander Byrd made a base-laying flight to Queen 
Maud Mountains. Discovery of Charles Bob Mountains, depot- 
laying flight. 

November 28, Commander Byrd and three companions started for the 
South Pole at 10.29 p. m. (New York time). Discovery of new moun- 
tain range on flight to South Pole. 

November 29, Commander Byrd wirelessed the New York Times from 
the South Pole at 8 a. m. (New York time); returned to his base 
at 5.10 p. m. 


on 


December 5, Commander Byrd discovered a new mountain range and | 


Barrier Inlet as he explored 35,000 square miles of unknown territory. 
December 21, President Hoover signed bill commissioning Commander 
Byrd a rear admiral. 
December 28, geological party found a 
relics of 18 years before. 


cairn containing Amundsen 
1930 

January 19, geological party arrived back at Little America, having 
found coal outcroppings on Mount Nansen. 

February 7, 
way to bring the expedition home. 

February 18, the City of New York reached the Bay of Whales. 

February 19, the expedition left for home. 

March 9, arrived at Dunedin, New Zealand, en route home. 

June 19, Admiral Byrd and members of expedition arrive 
York—public reception. 


in New 


IV. PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


9. A preliminary account of the achievements of the expedition, in 
addition to the first flight to the South Pole, appears in the New York 
Times's interview with Admiral Brrd, as follows: 

“In the field of geology we investigated one of the most important 
points, geologically speaking, left in the world, the Queen Maude Moun 
tains, about 300 miles from the South Pole. We sent out dog-sled 
party under Dr. Lawrence Gould. They discovered carbonaceous mate 
rial at 5,000 feet and other material which proved that Antarctica was 
once tropical or semitropical. We investigated the newly discovered 
Rockefeller Mountains and found them to be granite and some of the 
oldest in the world. 

“In meteorology two men from the United States Weather Bureau 
William C, Haines and Henry T. HarXison—took thousands of observa- 
tions at temperatures of 60° and 70° below zero. These balloon runs 
continued all winter. These are important because this climate affects 
the world climate more than the Arctic. 

“Our physicist took readings of the lines of the earth’s magnetic 
force, both for intensity and direction, at a time when there were active 
sun spots and found variations. He took temperature gradients of the 
snow. I believe that his findings are important; but you must realize 
that it takes weeks and months to tabulate the data.” 

Admiral Byrd explained that there will be at least four volumes 
printed on the work of the expedition, of which he will write a section 
on geography and the running story. 


a 


The most émportant discovery 


“The most important was the discovery and photographing of new 
land,” he continued. “We found three hitherto unknown mountains 
and disproved the existence of Carman Land. Every inch of new land, 
and that is no exaggeration, was photographed. We have a complete 
picture record of every flight. 

“The biologist made studies of the only sojourners on the continent. 
Beyond the edge of the continent we find only primitive lichen plants 

“In oceanography we used the sonic depth finder and got the 
tour of the ocean where it was not formerly known. We found some 
very deep spots and we found that the barrier rests on peaks of land 
This is a conclusion; we can’t prove it. 

“There was extensive research in radio. At 60° below zero 
Malcolm FP. Hanson succeeded in getting out 6 or 7 miles for 
observations, and he also conducted experiments on the Heaviside layer. 
“We went into glaciology and to some extent zoology. 
a very mysterious formation. There is snow to the water line from 
60 to 200 feet down—we dug to find out—and from there it is ice. 
Nearly the whole area is water borne, but is anchored to land. The 
Bay of Whales is cut out of snow and yet it keeps its contours. Our 
camp was over 1,500 feet of water on a potential ice floe. 

“Of course, we made progress in the of aviation 
climate, but I needn't go into that.” 


con 


science in that 


V. HISTORY OF THE PLAN TO CONQUER THE ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC BY AIR 
10. Admiral Robert E. Peary, the discoverer of the North Pole, and 
Capt. Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole, were first to 
conceive a plan for the conquest of the Arctic and Antarctic by aircraft 
and radio. 
11, Peary first and then Amundsen foresaw as early as 1911-12 that 
polar exploration would be revolutionized by the employment of aircraft, 


and both became actively interested in aeronautics, Peary becoming in 


the City of New York completed passage of ice pack on | 


The barrier is 
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1912 head of the first committee to plan an aeronautic map of the 
world, and subsequently head of the National Aerial Coast Patrol Com- 
mission, president of the Aerial League of America, and chairman of the 
International Science Forum, which offices he held until his death ; 
Amundsen learned to pilot an airplane and became a 


and 
licensed pilot 
1914, being the first explorer to qualify as airplane pilot. 

12. In 1916 was formed the committee planning the exploration of 
the polar regions by aircraft, members of which 
Amundsen, Shackleton, Robert A. Bartlett, Henry Woodhouse, 
secretary and historian. The honorary of 
cluded Admiral Colby M. Chester, United States Navy, 
mond, jr., and a number of other noted 
explorers Plans were made for employment of 

The preliminary plans of the committee w innounced on 
21, 1916, ata held in the studio of A. A 
of the Hunters’ Fraternity of America, which 
members except Shackleton, 
prophesied at this meeting that— 

“In the very near future the biting both 
stirred by whirring airplane propellers, and when that 
inner polar regions will quickly yield their last secrets.’ 

13. On December 22, 1916, Admiral 
through the Associated Press, stating that 

“Peary hopes that after Bartlett from this expe- 
dition, conditions may be favorable for sending out an American national 
Antarctic expedition under his command to explore the American half 
of the Antarctic region and secure for American scientists the valuable 
scientific material existing there.’ 

14. That first committee made tentative plans for both the Arctic and 
Antarctic, and “ charts of aerial divisions of the Antar 
in December, 1916, which to Admiral 
departure for the Antarctic. 


in 


the were Peary, 


bonorary 
this 


advisers committee in 


John Hays Ham 
scientists, autl and 
radio 


December 


orities, 


the and 


aircraft 
meeting Anderson, president 
all the 


Peary 


was attended by 


who was unabl to be 


present 


air above poles will be 


time comes the 


Peary announced the plans 


returns successful 


tie” 
Byrd 


were made 


were supplied before 


} 
ois 


VI. SUMMARY OF 000 EDITORIALS AND 00 INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 

15. The committee has received upwards of 3,000 editorials from news 
papers and periodicals of the United States and other countries, and as 
many individual opinions. An examination of large of 
representative opinions reveals not single dissension from sum 
mary expressed in the first four paragraphs of this report 

16. We are glad to note that the memory of the first 
mander Byrd and the equally undaunted Floyd Bennett to the North 
Pole and the stupendous achievements of Capt. Roald Amundsen, Lin- 
ecoln Ellsworth, Gen. Umberto Nobile, their gallant companions, 
who made the first flight and air crossing of Arctic Continent and 
Polar Sea, and the daring flight of Sir Hubert Wilkins and Carl Ben 
Eielson from Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, still in the public 
mind. 

17. The following expressions, out of the thousands received, give a 


representative symposium of Admiral Byrd's latest achievement : 


this number 


M the 


flight of Com- 


and 


green 


Tue Speaker's Rooms, 
Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O. 
Henry Woopnovssz, Esq., 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 

My Dear Mr. Woonvnovse: I am ginad to opportunity to 
participate in the tribute to be paid to Admiral Byrd and his heroic 
companions on their return from the Antarctic and the completion of 
their months of achievement 

To the scientific world I am told their research is of untold value, 
We are all proud of them and of the fine way in which 
exemplified the Nation's standards of courage and daring 

In welcoming them back to this country I should like to present to 
Admiral Byrd, through an authenticated copy of the resolution 
which was passed by the House of Representatives on December 2, 1929, 
in which the congratulations the House were extended to Admiral 
Byrd and bis associates upon their successful flight over the South Pole. 
Upon this copy I have included the cablegram I forwarded to Admiral 
syrd on that the House 

With best wishes for each member of the expedition, I am, 

Very sincerely, 


have an 


they have 


you, 


of 


date by direction of 


NICHOLAS LONGWoORTH. 
[In losure } 

DeceMbBrr 2, 1929. 
BYrp: 


Representatives of the Seventy-first 


Commander Ricwarp E. 
The House of 
session, bas just passed unanimously at its first 


Conegre 


the 


“Ss, sf cond 


meeting following 


resolution : 

IN THE HouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNrtreD STATES, 
December 2, 1929 
Reavlved, 


convey 


That the 
Commander 
gratulations of the 
South Pole, which 
courage, and express 


Speaker ts 
Richard E 
Llou To 


requested 

Byrd and 
on recent 
marked such 
its confident hope 


by means of the to 
con- 


over the 


radio 


to his associates the 
ul 


Kill and 


their success flight 


was by un dauntiess 


rring 


to that the further activities 
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of the expedition under the able and brilliant leadership of Commander 


Byrd will greatly contribute to the world’s scientific knowledge. 
Attest: 
















Porrry Review, 
299 Park Avenue, New York, 







Mr. Henry WoopHovuss, 
President Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Dear Mr. Woopnovse: The poem I wrote when Admiral Byrd and 
his gallant companions flew across the Atlantic, after he and the brave 
Bennett had flown to the North Pole, is entitled “Hull Down on the 
Sea of Rapture,” and appears in my book, Road Royal, published in 
1927 by Cecil Palmer, London. The first four stanzas are as follows: 

“They who have not the blood of heroes in their veins, 
What can they know of the divine account 
That such as these must settle with their God? 
What can they sense of that force which arraigns? 
What can they know of planes by which they mount 
From the more safe and slothful ways of sod? 


Wa. Tyler PaGE, Clerk. 


I take extreme pleasure, both officially and personally, in transmitting 
this resolution to you and your associates, 










NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


































Tup COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DBPARTMENT, 
Statehouse, Boston. 










Rear Admiral Ricwarp E. Byrp, 
The Aerial League of America, 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


My [Dear ADMIRAL Byakp: | count it an honor and a very welcome 


duty as Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to express to 
you and the brave men who with you penetrated the mysteries of the 
wast Antarctic the unstinted congratulations of all our citizens. 

We are proud, here In Massachusetts, to claim you as one of our own, 
realizing at the same time that your contributions to the progress of 
this world place you among that universal citizenry that is bounded by 
neither time nor place. For in facing the challenge of the bleak and 
forbidding Antarctic you have conquered the last great mystery and 
uncovered the last great secret that remained upon this earth of ours. 

The admiration and the gratitade of all our citizens go forth to you 
and to your comrades, and I am proud to have this opportunity to voice 
my own personal greetings and sincere good wishes. 

FRANK G. ALLEN, Governor. The hearthstone or the comfortable bed, 
acl The warmth of easy friends, as easy lost, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVSS, The market places where walk proudly forth 
Washington, D. O. The sleek, the opulent, and overfed ; 
Nor miss the joys of earth—nor count the cost— 
To go and set the compass way past North.” 


“They urge, ‘Why do these dangerous, fantastic things? 
Why sail on seas of air across the Pole? 
Why risk your only body thus?’ they say. 
Yes; but they do not hear the call of wings, 
The urgent promptings of the hero’s soul 
That will not grant him rest without these things, 


“To dare, to go, to go uncertain of the end, 
To clear for ports not found on any chart, 
To bridle all the elements; yes, this, 
To go—if need be break but never bend, 
To go—from all the ties of earth, apart, 
To go, beyond the signposts * * * never miss, 
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Mr. HENRY WoopHOUSE, 
President Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

DEAR Mr. WoopHouse: I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your 
good letter and appreciate what you are doing in commending the 
achievements of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd and his comrades for the 
outstanding work they performed in making the Antarctic expedition. 
In former times it seemed to be the thought of men that it required 
war to bring out the heroism of men. We who know of Admiral Byrd's 
expedition realize that no greater sacrifice was ever made which truly 
indicated the valor of men than was showa ty him and his coworkers 
in fighting the unknown elements in their successful attempt to reach 
the South Pole. 

I trust that he will live for many years and enjoy the friendship and 
associations of his fellow men, With kindest regards, 

M. C. ALLGOoD. 


It is a pleasure to contribute these stanzas to the symposium of ex- 
pressions of greetings to Admiral Byrd and the intrepid men who went 
with him to conquer the South Pole with aircraft and radio, thereby 
realizing the dreams of Peary, Amundsen, Scott, and Shackleton. 

Atice Hunt BaRTLert, 
Chairman of the National Committee for the 
Celebration of Virgil’s 2,000th Birthday. 















ATLANTIC CiTy AIRPORT COMMISSION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 






HENRY Woopnorse, 
President Aerial League of America, 
Williard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Please extend to Admiral Byrd hearty congratulations on his accom- 
plishments and safe return, and present Atlantic City’s cordial invitation 
to visit our airport which, you know, as you established it, was and is 
the first airport in the world. We well recall that it was here, in 
May-June, 1919, that you read Byrd’s letters to you about the posst- 
bilities of the trans-Atlantic flight, and Admiral Peary’s prophecies that 
the North Pole and the South Pole would be conquered by aircraft and 
radio, and President Wilson gave reality to the prophecies by opening 
your Pan American Aero Congress by radio, which was the first to be so 
opened. 


Atlantic City calls on Admiral Byrd with a pioneer’s record and hopes 
to greet him soon. 































Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 




























Mr. Henry Woopnovse, 
Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Woopsouse: American resources of men and material, 
American science and American courage, united in a great cooperative 
effort and with the sterling leadership of Admiral Richard E. Byrd, have 
performed a glorious feat. 









The aerial conquest of the South Pole reassures us that our pioneer- 
ing hardihood has not been lost with the advance of science. In this 
case courage has made full use of all that science could offer gad has 
thereby made the conquest all the more decisive. 

Witb the rest of America I honor Admiral Byrd and his associates. 

Davim Bairp, Jr. 


ALzert T. BELL, 
Chairman Airport Commission. 












MISSISSIPPI EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Jackson, Miss. 












Mr. HeNry WoopHousE, 

President of the Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mk. Woopnouse: I am very glad to have this opportunity of 
expressing, though I am afraid inadequately, my appreciation of the 
magnificent work of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. We who are living 
in this age of achievements are fortunate indeed to have as our con- 
temporary such an outstanding figure as Richard E. Byrd, and we can 
not do him enough homage. In the years to come, though aerial navi- 
gation will progress, I am sure no brighter star will arise upon the 


horizon and no aviator’s name shine with brighter luster than that of 
Richard KE. Byrd. 








House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O. 
Henry Wooprovss, 
President Aerial League of America, 
230 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Woopnovse: The people of California join with pride in 
appreciation of the epoch-making achievement of Rear Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition, who were the first to fly to the 
South Pole. 

Americans are proud of American leadership in great events and ac- 
complishments, and while it is not given to us all as individuals to be- 
come leaders in great things, we nevertheless thrill with pride when a 
fellow American does. Admiral Byrd's achievement is one of the out- 
standing events of history, of which Americans for all time will be justly 
proud. 

California salutes Admiral Byrd. 




































THEO. G. BiLBo, Governor. 












St. Reets, New York. 
Dear Mr. Wooprovse: I hastened to complete my air tour of Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and the United States to get to New York on time to meet 








H. BE, Barpovur, 
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Admiral Byrd and tell him how giad I am to see him again, and that I 
found that his fame was known at all t far-flung airports of the 
ancient world, 





he 


Van Lear Brack. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. OC. 
Mr. Henry Woopsovss, 
President Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. WoopHousse: The services of Admiral Byrd in his various 
explorations can not be too highly estimated. His work will be an 
inspiration to all future generations not only because of his scientific 
discoveries, but because of the remarkable foresight with which 
undertakings have been planned. 


his 


S. O. BLAND, 


ADVERTISING CLUB OF New York, 
23 Park Avenue, New York. 
AERIAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 

280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. WoopHouse: We are in hearty sympathy and accord | 
with the plan of the Aerial League of America, under the able direction 
of your good self, to give permanent expression of appreciation to the 
stupendous achievement of Admiral Richard B. Byrd in bis explorations 
of Antarctica. 

The 2,500 members of the Advertising Club of New York view with 
pride the marvelous accomplishments of this modest American, who had 
carried his explorations beyond all frontiers, having topped the world 
at the north as well as at the south. 


We acclaim him as a scientist of commanding ability; an explorer of | 
undaunted courage and vision; a man of judgment, wisdom, and under- 
standing; an exemplar of all that is best in our civilization. 

We are proud of Admiral Byrd as an American, and will embrace the | 
first opportunity to show him the homage to which he by all right is 
entitled. | 

Thank you very much for your courtesy and kindness in acquainting 


us with the plans of the Aerial League. 
If we can be of any further service, please do not hesitate to call 
upon us. 
JaMEes Wricut Browns, President. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry Woopnovuss, 
President Aerial League of America, 


280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Me. Woopnouse: I am glad that the Aerial League of America 
is arranging to gather together expressions from representative Ameri- 
cans with reference to the splendid achievement of Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd. 

While not personally acquainted with Admiral Byrd, I have for years 
greatly admired his daring, his resourcefulness, and his stupendous 
accomplishments. His work is also of tremendous scientific value to 
future generations, 

Any honor that his country can give him is well deserved. I wish 
him many more years of good health, so that he may continue to 
earry on in adding to the world’s knowledge of the Arctic regions or 
other problems in which he is interested, with glory to himself, his 
family, and his country. 

0. B. Burtyess. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry Woopnovusp, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Presipent Woopnouse: Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd is 
a modern Columbus, who has steered his aerial course over an ex- 
pansive uncharted area. His name will long reverberate through the 
corridors of time as an intrepid American, who has augmented American 
territory and influence, who has advanced the cause of science, and 
given particular impetus to the cause of aerial navigation. 

Yours sincerely, 
MANuBL CELLER, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry WoopHouss, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dean Mr. Woopnovse: To me the achievement of Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition is epoch making. The 
result has not only been the first flight to the South Pole and careful 


mapping of territory about which we had the most meager knowledge, 
but bas demonstrated the usefulness of aircraft and radio in activities 
of this 
and radio are and pointed out how useless the effort would have been 
without these aids. 


experience 
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kind. This expedition has proved how indispensable aircraft 






To Rear Admiral Byrd all honor is dae for having pioneered in this 
work, and while the scientific and geographic data gathered are invalu- 
able, we must not overlook the value to aircraft radio of the 
rained in their employment to such a great extent in the 
Antarctic. This expedition will rightly go down in history as epoch 
making and as the outstanding achievement of this age. 

Yours truly, 






and 








Cc. A. CHRISTOPHERSON. 





Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. OC. 










Mr. Henry Woopnouss, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Arenue, New York City 
Dear Mr. WoopHOoUSE: It gives me very great pieasure to express 
sincere appreciation of the stupendous achievement of Rear Admiral 





Richard EB. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition, who were the first to fly 
to the South Pole. 

This history of America reveals many great characters which 
country has produced. Too the generation in which they live 
has not appreciated the work of these heroes. I believe, as a Nation, 
we are growing to appreciate the work of great figures while they are 
yet alive. I the achievement of Rear Admiral Byrd a 
distinct contribution to the great acts of this generation. I, therefore, 
believe that this achievement should be properly recognized and recorded 






this 





otten 







consider as 









in such a way that it will not be forgotten 
Very sincerely yours, 
Don B. Covron. 
UNITED States SENATE 
COMMITTER ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
Mr. Henry WoopHousp, 
President Aerial League of America, 





New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Woopnouse: The achievement of Rear Admiral Richard BR. 
Byrd in his exploration of the Antarctic will indelibly stamp his name 
amid the great explorers of the world The fellow countrymen of 
Admiral Byrd take great pride in acclaiming his as one of America's 
outstanding scientists. 

United States and 


280 Madison Avenue, 








the world will not withhold from him the dis- 













tinguished recognition which hig great work has merited 
Tom CONNALLY. 
UNITED States Senate 
} Washington, D. CO. 
Mx Dear Mr. WoopHouse: Frankly, I have not been enthusiastic 
| over some of the polar expeditions of the past I say this without 
| reflection upon any of the courageous men who bave taken these 
| dangerous trips. 
As regards Admiral Byrd's expedition to the South Pole, I confess 
a degree of enthusiasm. His expedition from every viewpoint is a 





scientific survey. He is bringing back to us geological, meteorological, 
and geographical material of great value 

The stories that came to us by the radio were filled with romance, 
adventure, pathos, enthusiasm, and dogged determination. Millions of 
our citizens eagerly awaited these daily messages. The admiral's 
return brings a sense of personal relief to American people 
have learned to hold Admiral Byrd in real affection. Our friend 
found a place in history and in glory from which he never 
displaced. 








¢ 
saie 






the who 





has 





can be 







RoyAt 8. CopeLanpb, 






STATE or ONT, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Columbus, 






AERIAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
Attention: Mr. Henry Woodhouse. 

GENTLEMEN: Horizons ever have offered a challenge to man. Since 
the dawn of history man has strained his resources to seek bis fortune 
just over the rinr of his vision. 

That was the spirit with which the Vikings of old were fired. That 
was the guiding and motivating factor in the life of the poor Genoese 














sailor, Christopher Columbus. That was the lure which attracted the 
Lone Eagle, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, to his history-making flight 
across the Atlantic. 

Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd has added immeasurably to the 





gratification of the millions of men who dream of adventuring in far 
countries and whose lives are bound to the more ordinary paths of 
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human achievement. 
total of knowledge 


CONGRESSIONAL 


contributions to science and to the sum 
without doubt, of untold value to the world. 
But to the man in the street Commander Byrd has given a glimpse of 
the romance of the rising sun after a 6-month night. He has given the 
tales of intrepid courage in the face of almost insuperable difficulties. 
He has kept alive the spirit of the Argonauts, the Vikings, and the 
Italian voyageurs, 

So it is to this intrepid aviator and explorer and to his associates 
in bis expedition to the Antarctic wastes and his flight over the South 
Pole that the entire Nation pays its homage. 

The Nation has been proud to confer upon Commander Byrd signal 
honors His Antarctic expedition bas proved once again his right to 
the honors which given only to the representative figures of the 
age 

May I, 
regard 





His 


are, 





are 


as Governor of Ohio, express for our 
with which hold this son of the 
our prost sincere best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 


State the 


Old Dominion. 


very 
He 


high 


we has 


Myers Y. Coorrer, Governor 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Deak Str: I desire to add my expression of appreciation ef the stu- 
pendous achievement of Rear Admiral Richard EB. Byrd and his asso- 
ciates in his Antarctic expedition. 

The intrepidity of Admiral Byrd is conceded 
his own leadership must be added those intrepid 
him. 

The accomplishment is tangible evidence that men of our day are as 
intrepid in their pioneering as they were in the 
Nation 
I con 


Byrd and 


the world over. To 


early days of our 


with all 


his associates 


ratulate sincerity the accomplishments of Admiral 





Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES CovZzENS, of Michigan. 
STaTe or UTan, OFFice OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Henry Wooprouss, 


President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Woopnousr: The achievement of Rear Admiral Richard 
FE. Byrd, who with his Antarctic expedition was the first to fly to the 
South Pole, is one of the outstanding events of the century. 

The glamor which attaches to the unknown is always fascinating, and 
the person who has penetrated beyond the outer rim of the world is 
bound to be interesting to the rest of his fellow human beings. 

The discoveries and observations made on the trip to the South Pole 


probably will prove invaluable to science, and the name and fame of 
Richard E. Byrd will live as long as history endures. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Gro. H. Dern, Governor. 





EpGar ALLAN Por CorTace COMMITTEE, 
Fordham Road, New York City, N. Y. 

Drak ADMIRAL Byrp: I send you greetings and salutations on this 
your third great accomplishment. Every American is proud of you and 
your crew 

It is an inspiration to us to know that Poe was and is your favorite 
poet and author, and we shall be happy to have you visit his cottage. 

Louise WuHitney DIcKEY, Chairman. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. CO. 
Mr. HENRY WooDHOUSEF, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Dear Mk. WoopHouse: In your letter of April 29 last you called upon 
to express my opinion and views of the stupendous task performed 
by our own Admiral Byrd and his expedition. 

There is little I can add to the many words of sincere admiration 
which found expression throughout the length and breadth of this coun- 
try and the world holding this noble achievement of Admiral Byrd as 
the greatest trip since the days of Columbus. Consider the difficulties 
Byrd had to encounter on his flight and how simple and completely 
the problems which he faced were solved by him, which our children 
and grandchildren will delight in reading about Byrd's memorable trip 
to the South Pole, and many generations will be thrilled by the story 
of his achievements as the outstanding event of our own age and 
generation. 

The year of Byrd's flight will be as memorable in the history of the 
world as is the founding of Jamestown and the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Sincerely yours, 


mit 


SaMUEL DICKSTEIN, 


men who went with 
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Unitep States SEnaTs, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 








Mr. Henry WoopnHovsse, 
Aerial League of America, 
£80 Madison Avenue, Neto York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Woopnousse: Replying to your letter of April 29, I 
am glad to express My admiration and appreciation of the achievements 
of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd by his Antarctic expedition. He 
showed great courage and persistence in this work and hig achieve- 
ments have undoubtedly placed him in that list of Antarctic explorers 
who will always be remembered for the pioneer exploration work by 
which information concerning that vast region is made available to the 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cc. C. Dr, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry WoopHoust, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Str: What I consider to be the greatest achievement in the 
navigation and discovery of the world was accomplished by “ Com- 
mander” Richard E. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition when they 
penetrated where no man has ever been before, and did it with an 
airplane. 

Admiral Peary set a high standard when he reached the North Pole 
by the only methods then known to man, and the luster of his fame 
will never grow less; but when one thinks of this young commander 
from Virginia venturing out into the unknown of the Antarctic with 
an airplane, making his flight, his discovery, and living to return to 
civilization with a scientific report and proof of his prowess, and doing 
it with such modesty of demeanor, I think it was generally conceded 
that from thenceforth he was to stand in a class to himself, having 
set a standard not again to be attained. 

Admiral Byrd will take his place high up on the roll of the im- 
mortals. I was glad to be one of those of his fellow countrymen who 
voted him a rear admiral. 


Herbert J. Drang. 





18 East Forty-First Srreet, New York. 


Dear ApMiraL Byrp: As one of the directors of the Richmond Air 


| Junction Association, which, with the Aerial League of America, made 


the plans and acquired and made available the land for the Richard E. 


| Byrd Airport, established iu your honor at Richmond, Va., I feel doubly 


happy to know that the airport will henceforth stand as a useful memo- 
rial to your latest achievement—the conquest of the Antarctic by air- 
craft and radio. 

STanitey W. Eakin. 

Dear Mr. Woopuouse: The success of Rear Admiral Byrd in his 
great flights furthering the cause of aviation has been due largely to 
the fact that he kept faith with his education and engineering train- 
ing, and with all those with whom he was thrown into contact. He 
has proved he is not only an engineer, in the practical meaning of the 
term, but also an engineer in his relations to individuals; that is, in 
human engineering. 

His flight across the Atlantic would have resulted in disaster save 
for the scientific planning and engineering skill used before the hop off. 
His trip across the North Pole showed the same thorough preparation, 
The success of Byrd's expedition to the Antarctic which has deservedly 
made both poles likewise depended upon his qualities of human and 
practical engineering. The most outstanding feature of the trip across 
the South Pole is the fact that he maintained, while miles from civili- 
zation and in the worst possible climatic conditions, a considerable body 
of men without accident, serious illness, or loss of life. 

Rear Admiral Richard EB. Byrd's achievements are unmatched by 
those of any man not only for his exhibition of knowledge and skill, 
but also for his example of individual courage, and inspiring, success- 
ful leadership. 

RaLpu Earwe, Captain, U. 8. Navy, 
President Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. HENRY WOODHOUSE, 
President of the Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Woopmouse: I have been reading with a great deal of 
pleasure and interest of the great achievement of Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd and his assistants on his Antarctic expedition. This is one of 
the most outstanding feats of its kind in the history of the world. 


1950 


The United States of America should be and is proud of Admiral Byrd 
and his brave assistants. The greatness of our Nation is due to the 
indomitable energy and spirit of its people, all of which qualifications 
seem to be predominant in the make-up of Admiral Byrd. 
Yours very truly, 
R. N. ELLiorr 


My Dear Mr. Woopnovse: 


Parker, who arranged our delightful flight over Chicago before he left 
for the Antarctic. 


I believe you are correct in your impression that the last times Cap- | 
tain Amundsen, Admiral Byrd, and I were together were the occasion | 


of the organizing of the Polar Legion and the dinner at Colonel Ander 
son's studio, arranged by your good self, to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the making of the first plans for the conquest of the Arctic 
and Antarctic by aircraft and radio by a committee of which Admiral 
Peary was chairman. The photos of those two occasions are, there- 
fore, as you say, the last in which our great leader, Amundsen, figured 
with us. And you have the only photo signed by all. 
LIncoLN ELLSWORTH. 


Rear Admiral Ricwarp E. Byrp, 
Returning from the South Pole to the United States of America, 

My Dear ApMrrat Byrp: In behalf of nearly 200,000 members of the 
National Guard, scattered over 48 States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, I extend hearty congratulations. You have commanded 
our profound admiration because of your stupendous achievements, our 
most lavish praise because of your sterling character. 

Your Antartic Expedition with its successful flight to the South Pole 
is a bright page in the record of this present generation. We are proud 
of your success and trust the choice blessings of the Eternal God may 
ever make happy your life. 

We welcome you home and with all our hearts congratulate you. 

Sincerely, 
Wma. G. Everson, 
Major General, Chief Militia Bureau. 


ADRIAN COLLEGE, 
Adrian, Mick. 
Mr. Hexry Woopnovsse, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York Cily, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Woopnouss: The spirit of adventure has always come 


to flower in certain daring souls who possessed the courage and eager 
desire to know wuat lies beyond which has characterized the pioneers 


of every age. Commander Byrd is one of these adventurous souls and 
he will go down in history as one of the world’s great pioneers in the 


the world. 


but those to come, will be indebted to him for his great achievement, 
Heartily, 


FIARLAN L, FEEMAN, President. 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON THE LipRary. 

My Dear Mr. Woopnovsre: Events now and then occur, the im- 
portance of which would be difficult to express in words. Among these 
events is the recent achievement of Admiral Byrd. 

From whatever standpoint his accomplishment in “ Little America” 
is at once notable and surprising in its undertaking. With the new 
facilities of annihilating space and abolishing time, this young man 


brought the uttermost parts of the unknown earth within speaking dis- 


tance of all the populations of all the world. His achievement war- 
rants unlimited admiration of the peoples of all the nations of all time. 
Yours very truly, 
Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio. 


Derroir. 
Mr. Henry Woopnovss, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Woopnouss: I find it very difficult to adequately express | 


myself regarding the achievements of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


in his Antarctic expedition as well as his flights over the North Pole | 


and Atlantic Ocean. 

I feel that the vast amount of technical data obtained on these ex- 
peditions is of inestimable value. His flights have furnished an in- 
spiration to the young manhood of the world, and the high standard 
on which Admiral Byrd has conducted his expeditions is worthy of 
every support and encouragement that can be given. 

Yours very truly, 


Epset Forp. 
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Kindly extend my hearty greetings to | 
Admiral Byrd and members of the expedition, not forgetting Captain | 


| and Christopher Columbus in bringing the ends of the errth together 


field of aviation and one of the most daring explorers in the history of | Hon. 


His expedition was not only a most daring adventure but it | 
has been highly successful, and men everywhere, not only the living, 
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STate oF MAINE 
Orric# oF THE GoveRNor 


Auguata, 
HENRY Woopnovuse, 


President Aerial League of America, 

280 Madison 

Deak Mr. Woopnovse: 

Aerial League 
Richard E 

achievement 


Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 

It is a great pleasure for me to offer to the 
of America an expression of tribute to Rear Admiral 
Byrd, as well Antarctic expedition Such an 
as that of the Byrd party stands out in the affairs and 
progress of our Nation and brings us further knowledge and information, 
We are ever happy to honor such men. 

Yours sincerely, 


as his entire 


Wa. T. GARDINER, 
Governor of Maine. 
liouse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry Woopnovse, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenuc, New York City 
My Dear Mr. Woopnouse: I wish you God speed in your effort to stir 
up an adequate expression of appreciation of Admiral Richard EF 
wonderful accomplishment in Arctic and Antarctic discovery 
It needs the impulse such as you are giving to crystallize the spirit 
into a definite demonstration. Those who keep abreast of the times 
ean not fail to realize the epochal nature of Admiral Byrd's contribution 
to science. He has made for himself a lofty place in the hall of fame 
and is entitled to the gratitude, not only of the present generation, but 
of the ages to come. 
Sincerely yours, 


Byrd's 


ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
Henry Woopnouss, 
Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C.: 
To few men has it been given to widen so far the knowledge possessed 


| by mankind of the earth which it inhabits. 


Few have 
their way. 


overcome such apparently unsurmountable 
Few men have shown such modesty 


difficulties in 
and coolness and good 


sense in receiving the acclamation of their fellow men. 


The name Byrd goes along with that of Marco Polo, Vasco da Gama, 
Honor to Byrd the unconquerable. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. ©. 
Henry WoopnHouse, 
President Aerial League of America, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Woopvnouse: The magnitude of the achievement of 
Rear Admiral Byrd and his Antarctic expedition to be the first to fly 
over the South Pole and to present to civilization not only the written 
word of their experiences and discoveries but the invaluable photographs 
which give us all a keener geographic conception of their achievement 
and the sacrifices made in order to accomplish that feat of daring and 
skill, has won for him and his men not only the adoration and applause 
of his own countrymen but the admiration and acclaim of the whole 
world. 

His gift to science and his demonstration of what man may and can 
do are invaluable, and his status as a pioneer is established for all time. 


| And not the least of the noteworthy citations of that great adventure 


is the insight into the soul and spirit of the man who was the leader 
of this peerless group. To have assembled from all vocations and walks 
of life a group of men, accustomed as they were to the comforts and 
some of them to the luxuries of life, transported them to this uninhab- 
ited ice-barrier of subzero temperature, huddled together in cramped 
quarters with few comforts and no luxuries, and to have maintained not 
only discipline but held the love, respect, and esteem of his men, is the 
greatest testimonial to the strength, courage, and perfect judgment 
embodied in the temple of manhood who headed this daring expedition. 
Ep. M. Irwin. 


Hatt or Fame, New York. 
Henry Wooprovse, 
President of the Aerial League of America, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 
To have reached both and to have the Atlantic by 
airplane is a distinction so exceptional that were living persons eligible 
to the Hall of Fame, Admiral Byrd would doubtless be 
instead of 25 years after death, which may fortune long postpone. His 
services to science and to his country, and his fine personal qualities 
make us proud of him as a man and an American. 
Rosert Unperwoop Jounson, 
Director of the Hall of Fame. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


House 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Henry Woopnovss, 
President Aerial League of America, 
Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mk. Woopnoust: Most pleasing it is to me to be extended 
the opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the latest aerial | 
achievement of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, acknowledged viking of 
the alr 

From the viewpoint of dangers encountered, stupendous difficulties 


overcome, and crowning success attained, the Byrd Antarctic expedition 


and flight to the South Pole is now and will ever remain, even through 
the vanishing after years, the world's outstanding aerial accomplish 
ment 

Through all the ages of the past it was the accepted belief of man- 


kind that nature would ever deny to man dominion over the air, reserv- 
ing the exploration of its uncharted mysteries to the winged and feath- 
ered creatures of its creation, That belief 
all, it Byrd that did it. 

These weak though sincere words of praise are also given to the brave 
and fearless members of the Byrd Antarctic expedition, who so ably 
aided in bringing back the reward a reward in which the 
Aerial League of America may justly share in recognition of its aid, 
encouragement, and accomplishments in the boundless fields of aero- 
nautical achievements. 


has now been shattered, but 


after Was a 


of success 


ROWLAND L, JOHNSTON. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. Hexry Woopnovse, 
President Aerial League of America, 
80 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Woopnovuse: Admiral Byrd has certainly made a won- 
derful record. Not only will he bring to us information with reference 
to the Southern Hemisphere and the South Pole, but to my mind his 
splendid feat has more strikingly demonstrated what can be done with 
the airplane than has ever been demonstrated before 


W. L. Jones. 


IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O. 


Hon. HENrY WoopHOUSE, 


President Acrial League of America, 


80 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Woopuousgs: Thanks for your letter asking for an 
expression from me relative to the Antarctic expedition of Rear Admiral] 
Byrd 

I followed his itinerary closely, and I am strongly of the opinion that 
his contribution to selence, geography, and to his country is not ex- | 
ceeded by anyone of this generation America owes him a great debt of 


gratitude, and I know he will live forever in the hearts of his country- 
men, not only for the present generation but of generations to follow. 
D. H. KINcHELOog, 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. OC. 
lion. HENRY WoopHOUSE, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Woopnouse: I thank you for having given me an op- 
portunity to give expression to the very high regard that I entertain for 


Admiral Byrd and my admiration for his outstanding achievement, 


which will go down in history as one of the great voyages of all time, | 


I know of no American in this century who has shed greater luster 
upon his fellow countrymen than Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


HAROLD KNUTSON. 


—_— 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Henry Woopnovuse, 
President of the Aerial League of America, 
*%0 Madison Avenue, 
It can't be done—but Admiral Byrd does it. 
F. H. LaGuarpia 


New York: 
of New York. 


60 East SIxTy-Sixtn STREET, 
New York. 
Dear Mr. Woopuouss: Kindly express to Admiral Byrd the ardent 


congratulations of our international group, with special felicitations for | 








» 
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Tue Governor or New Jersey. 


I 


Mr. Henry WoopHovse, 
President Aecriai League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Woopnovse: It is extremely difficult for me to fittingly 
express my admiration and appreciation of the glorious achievement of 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition. 


The successful accomplishment of an undertaking requiring 


| 


such 
initiative, such skill, such care and foresight, such determination, and, 
above all, such courage and vision, shines with a luster that will forever 
| illumine the pages of history. Any words of appreciation, no matter 
| how fervent or eloquent, are necessarily inadequate to express our feel- 
ings of intense gratification at this conquest of the polar regions. 
| These men have blazed the way for future exploits, and the imagination 
| falters before the possibilities which they have opened up. 

Although nothing can honor them as much as they have honored 
themselves and their generation, I am nevertheless happy to be given 
the opportunity to attest to the pride which all Americans feel at the 
consummation of the task which they set out to do. 

Morcan F, Larson, Governor. 


_— 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis. 

The lust of gold and conquest have been the inspiration for the adven- 
turous of all ages. But for unselfish devotion to the cause of scientific 
exploration and knowledge the achievement of Rear Admiral Richard E, 
Byrd stands unparalleled in the annals of heroic endeavors. 

The luster of his suecess casts an added reflection to the glory which 
comes to us in this age of unusual accomplishment. The fame of Rear 
Admiral Byrd will sung wherever unselfish devotion and heroic 
achievement are the motivating influences of human endeavor. 

Gov. Harry G. LESLIE, 


be 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington. 


Mr. Henry Wooprovse, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 

DEAR Mr. WoopHovuse: Rear Admiral Byrd, by his persistent courage 
and rare combination of idealism and effective ability, has won a place 
in the heroic annals of all time. 

Siacerely yours, 
CLARENCE F. Lua. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Burkav OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. O. 
Mr. Hexry WoopHOUSE, 
President of the Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

| My Dear Mr. Woopnouse: My facility in the use of words is en- 
tirely inadequate to express appreciation of the marvelous accomplish- 
ments of Rear Admiral Byrd in the Arctic and the Antarctic. 

Rear Admiral Byrd when he was a junior lieutenant served with dis- 
tinction and courage under my command, and a friendship established 
at that time has kept me informed in detail of his efforts and accom- 
plishments through the years. 

Navigating airships to Europe, to the two poles of the earth, and 
polar explorations of almost unbelievable extent have brought him 
the plaudits and the affection of America; but only those of us in his 
confidence know of the apparently unsurmountable difficulties and cruel 
disappointments that would have discouraged any less dauntless spirit 
| and that failed to even dampen his enthusiasm. 

Richard Byrd is an organizer of superlative attainments; his attrac- 
tive personality and personal courage stimulate heroic efforts on the 
part of those associated with him; he can make a success of any project, 


and the world’s admiration is exceeded only by the affection of his 
friends. 
WittiaM D. Leany, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy. 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. CO. 
Hon. Henry Wooprovss, 


President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenuc, New York City, N. Y. 
My Drar Mr. Woopnouse: I consider it an honor to add my word 
of appreciation of the achievement of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
and his expedition. In flying to the South Pole and exploring that 





having conquered the North Pole, the South Pole, and the Atlantic 
without loss of life. They are inspiring achievements. 
Mrs. James Lee LAIDLAW. 


region Admiral Byrd and his men added to the fund of human knowl- 
edge and to the glory of America. 


Scorr LEAavIrtT. 
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1930 CONGRESSION AL 


Ilouse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C. 
HENRY WoopHovuss, 


President Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

My Dear Sir: One of the outstanding achievements of the age, when 
there has been a multitude of stupendous achievements, is the trip of 
Rear Admiral Richard BE. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition, who were 
the first to fly to the South Pole. The general public can little realize 
the tremendous handicap that had to be overcome, the courage and 
daring during the whole expedition, and the unexcelled leadership of 
such a trip. It has added glory to aviation, the Navy, the United States, 
and particularly to that great class of American individuals who have 
done so much in the field of exploration. 

Mew. Maas. 


TIME, 
205 East Forty-second Street, New York. 
Time joins the national chorus in saluting the intelligent planning 
and courageous, brainy execution of the Byrd Antarctic expedition. 
JOHN S. MARTIN, Managing Editor. 
IloUSE OF REPRESPNTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry Woopnovuss, 
President of the Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
My Dear Mk. Woopuousre: Of course, I have read with a thrill of 
pride about the exploits of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd on his Ant- 
arctic expeditions. 
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His achievements undoubtedly have contributed something far more | 


valuable than the mere proof that the spirit of adventure is strong in 
our people. What Admiral Byrd accomplished in the South Polar 
regions means much to modern science He and the members of his 
expedition deserve the gratitude of all of us. 


Very sincerely, Rura Hanna McCormick. 


Hlouse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. HeNrY WoopHovuse, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Woopnovuse: It is expected that within the next few weeks 
the United States will have the opportunity to welcome home again one 
of her most distinguished citizens, Reas Admiral Richard FE. Byrd. 

Surely America has had few opportunities equal to this for reveling 
in the glory of one of her own sons. It seems that it was but yesterday 
that we were electrified by the happy news from the Arctic region that 
two Americans, Byrd and Bennett, in an American plane, had success- 
fully flown over the North Pole and returned to the place of starting 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, then a lieutenant commander in the United States 
Navy, had accomplished what he set out to do. It appealed to me as 
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my commendation to Rear Admiral Byrd and his associates on the oeca 
sion of their successful homecoming 

The stupendous accomplishment of Admiral Byrd and his Antarctic 
expedition, who were first to fly to the South Pole, will go down in 
history as one of the outstanding achievements of our day and age 
Our generation will be distinguished from other periods in history for 
achievements accomplished with the aid of aircraft and radio, and in 
the eyes of posterity the South Polar expedition will stand out as one 
of the greatest 

Rear Admiral Byrd in distinguishing himself has glorified the service 
in which he is enlisted and the Nation of which he is a citizen All 
America proudly weleomes him home, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jas. M. Mean 


House oF RErRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Hexry Woopnorse, 
President Acrial League of America, 
220 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Dear Mr. Woopnovse: I have never ceased to marvel at the great 
achievement of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd and the courageous men 
who accompanied him on the Antarctic expedition It was a most 
hazardous undertaking, and its success is occasion for much rejoicing 
When we come to realize the real import of this enterprise the greater 
will be our appreciation of Rear Admiral Byrd's accomplishments. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. J. Montacus 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Ter 
THe ABRIAL LEAGURB OF AMERICA, 
280 Madison Arenuc, New York City 

GENTLEMEN: The stupendous achievements of Rear Admiral Richard 
EK. Byrd in conquering the Arctic and Antarctic regions by aircraft and 
radio are a source of gratification to all Americans Hie has brought 
a new luster to American science, and has taken a secure place among the 


distinguished heroes and citizens of this Nation. His achievements have 


| increased public confidence in the security of travel by air, and he has 


such a magnificent achievement and so full of significance for the future | 


that I immediately introduced in the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, then sitting, a resolution, House Joint Resolution 255, pro 
posing to award recognition in the name of Congress to Lieutenant 
Commander Byrd and the members of his polar expedition. Such recog 
nition was given. 

Not content with this brilliant feat of pioneering, Commander Byrd 
set about to conquer, by airplane, the even more formidable Antarctic 
Continent, and he has done so, thereby becoming the first man to fly 
over both poles. But what seems to me more astonishing and com- 
mendable even than the fact of these two achievements is the manner 
of their accomplishment—the magnificent precision, the easy confidence, 
the use of a new mode of transportation, the attentiveness to numerous 
details, the neglect of any one of which might prove fatal to so 
hazardous a project, the incidental collection of much valuable scientific 
data in many different fields of learning, the meeting of new conditions 
and new dangers for which there were no precedents—all combine 
to make the two polar expeditions of Rear Admiral Byrd the wonders 
of our age. 

I trust that at the first opportunity you will convey to Admiral Byrd 
my message of commendation and congratulations upon his unparalleled 
success. I am sure that the American people as a whole are eternally 
grateful to him for the prestige he has brought to us as a Nation, 
as well as for the additions to scientific knowledge which he has made 
possible, through his intrepid explorations into the polar wastes. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE J. McLeop, of Michigan. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. OC. 
Mr. Henry Woopnouss, 
Aerial League of America, 
280 Madizaon Avenue, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Woopnovss: As a Member of Congress and a citizen 

of the United States, I desire to tender my appreciation and to express 


aroused in all citizens an admiration for his heroic acts 
Dan Moopy, Governor. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry Woopnouse, 
President the Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. >. 

My Dear Sir: Rear Admiral Richard Kk. Byrd has rendered a great 
service to the world and has brought distinction to his own country and 
to himself. His great achievement in flying to the South Pole demon- 
strates anew his courage, ability, and success I am glad to honor him 
as a distinguished American. 

Cc, ELLis Moorr. 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
Times Annex, New York. 


| Mr. Henry Woopnorse, 


President Aerial League of America, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Woopnouse: I am delighted to join in greetings to 
Admiral Byrd, the conqueror of both poles. 

He represents the ideal America—resourceful, courageous, inflexible, 
one who commands with kindness, yet with firmness, and whose modesty 
and self-effacement make bis unusual qualities all the more conspicucus. 

He deserves well of the country. His name will be imperishably 
recorded in our annals along with the few who stand forth in a genera- 
tion and whose achievements shine resplendent, but whose number, alas, 
is small. 

Geones W. Ocns-Oakes. 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C 

Deak Me. Woopnovuse: In company with the many from whom you 
will hear, may I be permitted to add my voice in praise of the out 
Standing achievement of Rear Admiral Richard KE. Byrd and bis Ant 
arctic expedition. 

This intrepid explorer has made history at both poles and occupies 
a unique position in the annals of our country He takes his place by 
the side of Roald Amundsen, Admiral Robert E. Peary, Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, Alberto Santos Dumont, Alexander Graham Bell, and others to 
whom we are indebted for a wealth of information secured in the face of 
danger and privation. The world of science has been greatly enriched 
by the fact that Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, 
decided to devote his remarkable energies to exploration activities. 

LD. J. O'CONNELL, 
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My Dear Ma. Woopnovuse: I gladly accept your invitation to express | 
admiration of Admiral Byrd’s great feat. 

The admiral is a versatile genius—an aviator, explorer, scientist, and 

niger One of his greatest accomplishments, my mind, is that 

the purposes of his expedition were effected without the loss of a single 

lite 


org 


to 


His exploit bas enriched science, brought fame to himself, and honor 
to his country 


FRANK OLIVER, 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Little Rock. 
Admiral 
United 
My 


arcthk 


Ricuarp E. BYrp, 
States Navy, Washington, D. CO 
Dean ADMIRAL Bykp: On the occasion of the return of the Ant- 
expedition, after glorifying yourselves and Nation, I desire to 
extend heartiest congratulations to you and the personnel ef your party 
in behalf of the citizenship of Arkansas 

Your able leadership, together with the courageous spirit and high 
intellect of your party, has enabled the world to again advance scientifi- 
cally ; and your remarkable and outstanding achievement will be marked 
on the pages of history as a testimonial of ambition and unselfishness | 
of men who have striven for the advancement of mankind. The entire 
world celebrates your successful return from a hazardous visit into a | 
country heretofore uncharted and about which little was known. 


Rear 


HARRY PARNELL, Governor. 


UNITED STATES SENATS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry WoopHouss, 

President Aerial League of America, 

Madison Avenue, 

Mr. WOODHOUSE: 

papers I note the 


the Canal Zone, 


ann) 


New York City. 

My Dear 
the daily 
iyrd at 
reception 


Your letter has been received, and from 
Admiral Richard E. 
hearty 

| 


expected arrival of Rear 


where he will undoubtedly have a 


work he has ac 
achievement 
will 


remarkable 
notable 
he 


the 
the 
that 


ognition of 
Antarctic, following 
goes without 


In rec in the 
made, it 


honors upon his 





omplished 
he had already 
showered with 


saying be 


return here. 
The 


practically 


of radio communication with 
all of in Antarctica was 
the people the United States 
word of the expedition’s progress 

admiral’s which 


loss of 


maintenance his expedition during 
a wonderful accomplish- 


were keen almost 


his stay 


ment, and of have 


to 
daily 
The 


eomplish 


generalship 
without 


under everything to ac 
the life or a accident, 
The complete success of his undertaking appeals 
worthy of the highest praise 
done Americans of nerve and abilit) America should not | 
grateful to Admiral Byrd alone, but also to every member of | 
his party who courageously faced the perils of the Antarctic without | 
failing in the performance of duty. 


possible 
was performed single 
is most commendable 
to all 


can be 


be 


Americans as one and shows what | 
by 


only 


ones 
LAURENCE C. PHIPPs. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington. 
HENRY WooDHOUSE 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Woopnovse: I thank you for the opportunity to ex- 
press my admiration for the great work that has been accomplished by 
Rear Admiral Richard BW. Byrd. 
I considered his flight to the North Pole and return not only the 
most daring feat but the most valuable demonstration of the utilization 


Mr 
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| Mr. 


| achievement sets the standard in the world’s aerial history. 





of the airship for exploration, communication, and development. His 
recent great expedition the South Pole, whilst a continuation of 
first work, adds conclusive proof to the soundness of his vision, 
which led him to that through the utilization of the air, re 
motest sections of the world could be brought in contact with civiliza- 
tion and studied and developed with comparative ease. 

Ile fortunately combines the personal equipment and qualifications 
of a great flyer with the mind of a statesman and a scholar. He is now 
and always will remain one of our national heroes. 


to 
his 


believe 


Key PrrrMan. 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O, 
Henry Woopnovss, Esq., 
President Aerial League of America, 
286 Madison Avenuc, New York City. 

Dean Mr. Woopnorser: It gives me great pleasure to comply with 
your letter, and I send the following message as a tangible evidence of 
my appreciation of what Admiral Byrd and his expedition have done to 
distinguish this age from other ages in history: 
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“To Rear Admiral Byrd: Four years ago to-day you flew over the 
North Pole, the first man to see it from the air! To-day you are re- 
turning from the opposite end of the world, which was also conquered 
in transpolar flight last November by you, the only man now living who 
has looked upon both poles! 

“For science you have widely increased the bounds of knowledge ; 
for your country you bring imperishable glory; for yourself, undying 
honor. To you have been given ‘the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession !’” 

Sincerely yours, 
Rota Pratt. 
Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry WoopHouss, 
President Aerial League of America, 
230 Madison Arenue, New York Oity, N. Y. 

My Dear Sm: Please accept my thanks for your kind letter relative 
to the expedition of Admiral Byrd to the South Pole. 

Admiral Byrd and his party have added a new and glorious page to 
American history by their heroic expedition into the Antarctic region. 
He will go down to the future as one of the outstanding figures of this 
wonderful age of great achievements. 

While he was on this expedition another fMlustrious hero, who was 
one of my personal friends, met a glorious death in one of the most 
heroic expeditions ever undertaken by a human being, when Carl Ben 
Eielson crashed amidst the snows of Siberia. I trust that in honoring 
those who deserve the undying gratitude of the civilized world you will 
not overlook this great martyr who gave his life in attempting to relieve 
human suffering. 

The story of his heroic life and tragic death will become a saga of the 
far north, to be repeated in song and story, as long as heroic deeds shall 


continue to stir noble sentiments in the human breast. 


J. E. RAn«ry. 
Houssp oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Henry WoopHovusn, 
230 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
My Dejar Mr. WoopHovuss: I take great pleasure in stating that I 
think Admiral Richard E. Byrd stands out and will stand out as one of 


| the greatest figures of all times for having been the first man to have 


flown over both the North and South Poles. 
real stuff. 
Sincerely yours, 


He must be made of the 


Sam RAYBuRN, 


State OF Kansas, Topeka. 
Mr. Henry WoopHouss, 1 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. WoopHouse: It was a stupendous adventure 


Dear by Rear 


| Admiral Richard E. Byrd and his Antarctic expedition when they set 


Its 
To the 
sponsors of this memorial, the Aerial League of America, there can 
come no greater honors. 

I am glad to express to you my appreciation for the share of glory 


out on their long journey and to be first te fly to the South Pole. 


| which comes to your league and to the people of America because of 


the achievements of Commander Byrd and his associates. 

I am pleased also that the Aerial League of America is to put in 
proper form a memorial expressing our country’s appreciation to be 
presented to Commander Byrd. 

Ciype M. REED, Governor. 


Executives DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md. 
Mr. Henry WoopHovsse, 
President Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Damar Mr. Woonnouss: It is a privilege to record my profound appre- 
ciation of Rear Admiral Richard EB. Byrd and of his memorable world 
achievement in being the first to fly to the South Pole. Passing fame 
comes to many. Fame which will endure for all time comes to but 
few. It is this enduring fame which Admiral Byrd's achievement has 
brought and has merited. 

ALBeErT C. Ritcute, Governor. 
FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C, 
Mr. HENRY WOODHOUSE, 
President the Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

My Dear Sm: You ask me to express my appreciation of the stu- 

pendous achievement of Admiral Byrd and his Antarctic expedition, 
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Assuredly, every American is proud of this great achievement. It 
was so remarkably planned and so wonderfully carried out that I feel 
like boasting that only a Virginian could have so fulfilled. Indeed, the | 
achievement required the brave mind and sturdy physique of one de- | 
ecended from a Virginia pioneer. The same intrepid spirit that forged | 
through the wilderness over the Alleghenys to the Ohio was manifested 
in the of Admiral Byrd. With that 
use of the new things which have come to us, like 
radio, to distinguish his country History will recount his achievements | 
with first distinction. Far above the actual accomplishment, so glorious 
for America, is the lesson of the spirit of the leader. 


achievements has made 


the airplane and the 


spirit he 


Ina E. ROBINSON, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D, C. 
Hon. HENry WOODHOUSE, 


President of the Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. ¥ 

My Dear Mek. Woopuovse: It is a delightful pleasure to contemplate 
the achievement of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd in his Antarctic 
pedition. His achievement at the South Pole is another 
evidence of the wonderful American spirit. Not only has his ability 
fly to the South Pole and his observations made there been gratifying 
to all Americans but the scientific results will be of tremendous material 
and historica! value in our world’s future history. 

The completeness and the modesty with which Rear Admiral Byrd 
has achieved success is a striking illustration of the spirit and character 
of America's greatest men I congratulate 
Aerial of America for your deep 
interest in accomplishments along the followed by R 
Byrd. He has not only written his name high in the annals of history 
but he has given a very promiment evidence of the power of the tru 
American spirit to achieve and to leave its lasting lesson and benefits t 
the generations to follow 


ex 
outst 


nding 


tu 


you the 
and 


Admiral 


president 
and sincere enthu 


as e 
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League iasm 


lir 2 
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ir 


M. A. Romsvup, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor. 
Mr. Henry WoopHouss, 
Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Woopnouse: I have your letter and have indeed no hesita- 
tion at all in saying that I think our country and the world at large 
owes Admiral Byrd a very great debt for his persistence and daring. 
Traveling in the air is still comparatively a new thing. He is making 
it clear to what purposes it may be put and to what ends, when 
further developed, aviation is going to lead civilization. 

ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry Wocpnouss, 
President Aerial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Ma. Woopnouse: It is with a great deal of pleasure and satis 
faction that I comply with your recent request for an appreciation of 
the stupendous achievement of Reard Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
his Antarctic expedition. 

It is my opinion that Commander Byrd and hi 
contributed one of the greatest chapters in the histor; 
tion; more so because of the efficient use of aircraft. The use of 
airplanes in exploration have contributed in no small way to the 
stimulation of popular interest in geographical, geological, and archeo 
logical investigations. Through the romance of the airplane and the 
radio they have brought the achievements of scientists, who work 
quietly and with little publicity, before the masses of newspaper 
readers and have resulted in a greater appreciation of their problems 
and lifetime efforts to increase the world’s scientific knowledge. The 
combination of radio with the airplane in the exploration of the world’s 
least known continent has provided a spectacular record of achievement 
for the expedition. 


I most sincerely congratulate Commander Byrd and his party on the 
conquest of the Arctic and Antarctic. 


and 


expedition have 
of all explora- 


A. J. SABATH. 


Dear Mr. WoopHouse: Be so good as to express to Admiral Byrd and 
his expedition the greetings of an old aviator for 
achievements. 

It does seem, as you suggest, only recently 
years ago, that my little airship made the first 
to Paris, which you watched as a boy. 


their stupendous 


instead of close to 30 
flight from St. Cloud 


Nor does it seem 25 years since 
I made the first public flight with my airplane. 
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tut the monuments erected to commemorate those modest fii 
tell me that it did all happen so long ago, in what you have been ple 
to call by the poetic name of “dawn of wings.” 

With you I mourn the fact that our old pioneer friends, Admiral 
Peary and Captain Amundsen, are not here to rejoice over the realiza- 
tion of their dreams by Admiral Byrd, whom I again salute 


ghts 
ased 


ALBERTO Santos Du MOoNT. 


UNITED Stare 
COMMITTEE 


S SENATE, 


ON INTEROCKEANIC CANALS, 


Mr. Henry Woopmovuss, 


President Acrial League of America, 


280 Madison Avé 
My Dear Woopnsovse: | 
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Mr. Henry Woopnovse, 

President Aerial League of America, 

Madison A 
Dear Mr. Woonnovse: I been 

of Rear Admiral Richard E 

flight the South Pole again d 

adventurous nature, as well as bis marvelous succe 
The world Admiral Byrd debt of 

achievements in the last few years. 
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nave admire 
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I take pleasure in expressing as an American citizen my appreciation 
for the share of glory that comes to all Americans through the ac 
plishments of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


REED Smoor, Chairman. 


com- 


Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. O. 


Hion. Henay Woopnouss, 


President Aerial League of America, 


230 Madison 


achievement 
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My Dear Sir: The of Admiral 
ploring the Antarctic Circle and reaching the 
to immortal for several re 
to me is the accurate anticipation of 
the ample provision made to meet it, 
forces, animate and inai ‘mate, with which 
drawn over that frozen region, and the unfailing efficiency 
the organization which accomplished its mission without | 
life. 
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is being inspirational in the highest degree 
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Mr. Hexey Woopnouse 
President Aerial League of America, 
230 Madison Avenuc, New York City. 

My lbsnark Mr. Woopmouse: Responsive to your suggestion, I am very 
glad to write you this letter, touching the great achievement of Rear | 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and his associates in their recent Antarctic 
expedition and negotiation of the South Pol« 

It is quite impossible to formulate any words in thought or sentiment 
which may do anything like justice to this magnificent adventure. The 
whole accomplishment is a miracle of the first order lts conception, 
wise, sure planning and preparation, required hardibood, courage, per- 
sistency, and skill in carrying the idea to glorious fruition; and the 
realization, in the depths of the farthest seas and ice packs, of the 
splendid goal sought, without the loss of life or any serious mishap, 
certainly constitutes an achievement that shall forever stand forth in 
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pancy and the loveliness of their surroundings, appeal to man as a 
place of abode and a home of comfort. 

Consequently, the rugged, out-of-the-way places had to wait the com- 
ing of adventurers—men with vision, with determination and courage, to 
undertake the hazardous and the unknown. 


Discovery requires the rare spirit, the man with combined imagina- 
tion, courage, and fortitude, the man with real vision to see the unseen, 
and with the faculty of inspiring others to see, 
deeds. 

Commander Richard E. Byrd is one of these rare spirits whose achieve- 
ments have permanently placed his name on the scroll of fame. Hig 
last enterprise, now was most out- 
standing The design, under which his plans were carried out, showed 
real generalship, and the fact that not one life was lost in the expedi- 
tion indicates how he guarded his men. 

In 


to accomplish great 


drawn to a successful conclusion, 


their exploration of the southernmost regions, Commander Byrd 


and his faithful men have earned the enduring gratitude of all mankind. 
ArtTuur J, WAVER, Governor. 


THE SeECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 
My Dear ApMmirat Byrao: Those of us who have sat close to the 
warm fires of civilization while watching your battle with elemental 
nature join in congratulations upon the success of your great expedi- 


tion, Just about when we think the borders of the world are complete, 
you offer us the careful record of new discoveries. 





\s for Admiral Byrd himself, his achievements stamp him as being 
u king of vikings, a man of greatly heroie vigor and stature, whose 
deeds shall thrill the human race so long as courage, vision, and the 
spirit of high adventure may furnish any appeal 
M. H. THATcHER. 
City or LANs STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Executive DEPARTMENT. 
Deak Mr. Woopnorse: I have marveled many times at the wonderful | 












courage of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd in making his Antarctic expe 
dition Feats of this nature are always interesting and worth while. 
but it seems that this particular one has more significance than a good 
many others Mr. Byrd deserves the applause of the American people, 
and his name should go down in histery as one of our foremost explorers | 
and adventurers ° 

Lainp J. Troyer, Mayor 













UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTRE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Mr. Henry Woopvnovsr 

President Aecrial League of America, | 
280 Madison Arenue, New York City | 
Dear Mr. WoopHouse: To my way of thinking, the mere flight over | 
the South Pole was one of the least accomplishments of the expedition 

headed by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. The outstanding feature was 
the well-designed and elaborate planning of the expedition, which 
resulted in a minimum of hardship for the admiral and his hardy | 
followers, and a complete accomplishment of all the objects sought. 
| 


So far as I am informed, the party is returning intact with priceless 





records and many miles of films, which will enabk 





the people of the 





world to sit in comfort and see just what Byrd and his men witnessed. 
I understand that it will require many 





months to collate and analyze 
the scientific data obtained, but I am sure it can not fail to add greatly 


to the funds of both sclentific and popular knowledge of the South Polar | 











Battle Creek, Mich. 





Mr 





Iignry WoopnHoussn, 

President Aeriai League of America, New York City. 
Deak MR 

Admiral 






Woopnousse: Remembering the delightful 
Richard E 


talk which Rear 
Byrd gave before a group of our people and the 
personal contact which we made with him at that time, the 
students and faculty and trustees of Battle Creek College wish to ex- 


press their deep appreciation of the honor he has brought to our country 
aud the service he has rendered to science by his successful achievement 






pleasant 






regions 
M. E. TypDines. 
BaTrLe Creek COLLEGE, 






of the Antarctic expedition. 
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VorLKker, President. 





STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
ExecvUuTIvVE OFFICKH, 
Lincotn. 









Mr 





IieNRY WooDHOUSE, 
President 





Acrial League of America, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






My Dear Mr. Woopnovusp: The inhabited portions of the earth have 


been those most accessible, most prolific, most ready to serve the comfort 
and happiness of man. 








The fruitful valleys, with their ease of occu- 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. OC. 
Mr. Henry WoopHovuse, 


President Aerial League of America, 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Deak Mr. Woopnouse: Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, by making 
the first flight over the South Pole in his recent 


Antarctic expedition, 
has added a distinct contribution to the marvelous achievements of the 
unparalleled age of invention and discovery in which we live. Admiral 
Byrd will ever be numbered among the great explorers. 

Very cordially, 


WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C. 
Mr. 


Henry Woopaeovuse, 
President Aerial League of America, 

280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
WoopHousse: Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd's notable feat 
of organizing the South Pole expedition, a tremendous accomplishment 
in itself, and of successfully negotiating the flight over the South Pole, 
has given the American people reason to place him and his brave com- 
panions on the heights where other national beroes are enshrined. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Drag Mr 


Roy O. Woopvrurr. 


THE Literary DicestT, 
New York. 
Apmiral Byrp: At a time when the hearts of all the world 
are filled with admiration for the tremendous task which you and your 
comrades have so gloriously completed, I am more than happy to be 
afforded this opportunity of expressing to you my deep sense of appre- 


ciation and respect for your abilities as a leader and your splendid 
personal courage. 


Dear 


WM. SgAveR Woops. 





VIl. THE REALIZATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S PROPHECY THAT 
NAVIGATION WOULD BECOME USEFUL TO MANKIND 
The achievements of the Byrd Antarctic expedition, like those of the 

Byrd Arctic expedition, the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile transpolar ex- 

pedition, and the Wilkins expedition, and the score of trans-Atlantic 

flights that have ben made since the American Navy officers opened the 
way with the NC seaplanes and the British R—3} made the first trans- 

Atlantic airship cruise in 1919 and the world cruises of the Graf Zep- 

pelin, together with the thousands of airplanes that have been fying 

daily, carrying mail, passengers, and express, and rendering other use- 
ful services, represent the realization of the prophecies of the illus- 
trious George Washington, who foresaw and wrote that aerial naviga- 


tion would be useful to mankind and that people would cross the 
Atlantic by air. 


AERIAL 
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Another great American, Benjamin Franklin, also was greatly inter- 
ested in aerial navigation, and when he was asked what use there was 
to a balloon, he answered: “ What is the use of a growing boy?” 

Henry WoopHovuse, 
Chairman, President of the Acrial League of America. 
JosEPHINe D. Peary, 
Widow of Admiral Peary, Discoverer of the North Pole. 
C. M. CHESTER, 

Rear Admiral United States Navy, Retired; Member of the Com- 
mittce That Passed on the Records of Admiral Peary’s Dis- 
covery of the North Pole; Trustee of the National Geographic 
Society ; Chairman of Antarctic Committee of the Acrial League 
of America, 

Markie AHNIGHITO PEARY STAFFORD, 

Daughter of Admiral Peary, Discoverer of the North Pole; 
Director of the Aerial League of America, 

ALAN R. HAWLEY, 

Member of Original Polar Flights Planning Committee, Holder 

Since 1910 of American Long-Distance Balloon Record, 
Ropert A. BARTLETT, 

Captain of the 8. 8. Roosevelt of the Peary North Pole Exzpe- 

dition. 
Freperick 8. DELLENBAUGH, 
Vice President of the Explorers’ Club. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Mr. LETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address deliv- 
ered by Halleck W. Seaman, of Clinton, Iowa, before the Rotary 
Club at Davenport, Iowa, with respect to the 9-foot channel on 
the upper Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


Congress has commissioned the Farm Board to salvage agriculture 
from the wreckage of postwar deflation, whatever the cost. The law 
provides that the board is created “to formulate effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and to 
place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with industries.” 

New, this job has as many angles as a worm fence. It zigzags all 
over the world, to wherever crops that compete with ours are produced. 
It must, for instance, keep a weather eye out for conditions that pre- 
vail in the wheat fields of Canada and the Argentines, and in those of 
Russia and Australia—but over the growing and marketing of which 
foreign wheat it has no control. It must judge the merits of the con- 
troversy now raging throughout our prairie States that the 3,000,000,000 
gallons of blackstrap molasses imported annually from India, Java, 
and other foreign lands and converted at our Jersey coast distilleries 
into industrial alcohol, must give way to the use of the millions of 
bushels of our domestic surplus corn, as a tariff-protected raw material 
for the production within the Corn Belt area itself of an antifreeze for 
motor radiators, and for indispensable use in the arts and industries. 

It will require an expert navigator to steer a safe course between the 
Secylla and Charybdis of its own admonitions—that less marginal lands 
be cultivated, and the settled but opposing policy of a Congress that 
created the farm board, in reclaiming more and more otherwise waste 
lands for the production of more and more surplus and competing 
yields. 

As president of the farm board, it is conceded that Mr. Alexander 
Legge is a skillful agricultural navigator. As a boy on the farm he 
learned how to hoe his own row, what crop rotation means, what soil 
fertilization accomplishes, what the animal industry needs, and what 
joys as well as privations fall to the lot of the farmer. In manhood, 
as captain of the greatest agricultural implement industry in the world, 
he knows better, perhaps, than any other man the mechanics of farm- 
ing—what tools best serve the farmer in planting and harvesting his 
crops. As a broad-shouldered, big-brained and highly successful busi- 
ness man and diplomat, he is eminently qualified to lead the fight for 
agricultural readjustment, so as to bring whatever measure of order is 
possible out of the chaos of instability that now confronts the most 
fundamental industry of the Nation. In tackling this herculean task, 
every patriotic American wishes him well and Godspeed. 

But the Farm Board is not the only agency of the Government that 
is directly engaged in helping the farmer and, incidentally, the indus- 
trial wage earners of the valley States. 

NEW WAYS TO MARKETS NEEDED 

The Department of Agriculture is continuing its splendid research 
and country-wide educational work in promoting activities that make 
for better farming and better highways that will reduce the cost of 
transport from the farm to rail and market centers. 

And the highly trained and efficient engineers of the United States 
Army corps attached to the War Department are and for a century 
past have been gradually improving our inland waterways channels to 
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prepare them to become the servants of the Nation In bearing their 
share of its dependable transportation service in both peace time and 
war time. 


















































Prior to the Great War, however, our governmental policy toward 
this class of waterways improvements was weak, vacillating, and need- 
lessly expensive. Army engineers were not to blame for the halfway 
jobs that were never finished. That was the fault of Congress in failing 
to adopt worth-while projects and to finance them to completion 

SUCCESSIVE CHANNEL PROJECTS 

In 1878 Congress adopted a project depth of 4% feet for the apper 
river channel, In 1907 this was increased to a 6-foot depth, and much 
wing-dam channel controlling work has already been accomplished If 
Congress adopts the modified House bill now pending before the Senate 
for a 9-foot channel depth with widths suitable for long-haul common 
carrier service, it will then give us a dependable connecting channel 
from the Twin Cities to the Gulf, together with 9-foot channel depths 
on both the Illinois and Ohio Rivers, This standardized channel will 
waste but a small fraction of the wing-dam system designed for the 
present 6-foot channel. It will be only necessary to extend these dams 
somewhat to still further confine the channel to the 9-foot require 
ments. South of the mouth of the Wisconsin there is at all times a 
sufficient volume of water for a 9-foot depth of channel at the lowest 
stage—other than at the LeClaire Rapids, which it is proposed to flood 
by the construction of a suitable lock and dam above the Rock Island 
Bridge at the Tri-Cities. It will make a pool with backwater up to 
about Camanche. 

LOCAL BENEFITS FROM POOL 

The incidental benefits to this community of such an arrangement 
will be outstanding. It wil) transform into still water an existing cur 
rent over the rapids of 1.48 feet to the mile, whereas the average fall 
on the entire upper river is otherwise but about one-third that drop; 
or, to be exact, 0.576 feet to the mile. The top of the dam will serve 
as an additional vehicle bridge, of which you are sadly in need. More 
hydroelectric power than at present will be developed. Throughout 
the length of the pool the differential between bigh and low stages of 
water will be lessened, and consequently the depth of water at bank 
locations will become more stable owing to the greater spread. This 
condition is evidenced at the Keokuk pool. The tendency will be to line 
the banks of the lakelike spread above you with riverside industries. 

FARM BOARD ONCE MORE 

And now permit me to once more bring up the Farm Board and 
other interrelated agencies of the Government whose forces have been 
mobilized for the betterment of farm and factory conditions in these 
valley States, and particularly in these States which are tributary to 
this upper-river division of the Mississippi system. The activities of 
all of these agencies have a direct bearing on the 9-foot channel project. 

WHENCE COMES SINBWs OF WAR 

What are the sinews of war? They are: Men for the fighting and 
women for the hospitals; guns of all calibers and ammunition; efficient 
transportation on land and water; and last but really first—victuals, 
without which no combatant forces can hope to survive—it is axiomatic 
that armies can not fight on an empty stomach. 

Whence, then, come the bread and the butter, the beef, the pork, and 
the potatoes—the “big 5” that keep body and s-ul together, when 
our boys and girls are fighting for the honor and preservation of their 
country, for their loved ones at home, and for their own lives? The 
answer is obvious, when you appreciate the fact that in the last war 
nine-tenths of these foods that fed not only our American Army but 
the armies of our allies as well came from our valley States, and mostly 
from the North Central States. 

Whence came the iron ore that made the pig iron, that made the 
steel, that made the guns and the armor plate, that helped to win the 
war? That also is obvious, since 85 per cent of all the commercial 
iron ore of the Nation is mined in our northern ranges. But do you 
realize that those wonderful iron mines are located about due north- 
west of Davenport, on a north and south line drawn through Cedar 
Rapids on the east and Kansas City on the west? And do you fur 
thermore realize that a deposit of 40,000,000 tons of from 2 to 5 per cent 
manganiferous iron ore is located in the Brainard-Cayuna district, di- 
reetly on the upper reaches of the same Mississippi River that flews 
past Davenport; that another 10,000,000 tons of red hematite iron ore 
is now developed and awaiting use at Waukon in northern lowa, with 
a 25-mile down-hill pull to the river at Wankon Junction? Still fur 
ther, that the sixty-odd million tons per year of iron ore of the Great 
Massabe ranges that feed the furnaces at Pittsburgh and Chicago 
through the port of Duluth can be brought by rail to riverside ore 
pockets at St. Paul for substantially the same cost as now to the 
Duluth pockets for lake transport? 


TRI-CITIES CAN BE [RON AND STEFL MAKING CENTERS 


Once again, do you know-—and if you don't you here at the Tri-Cities 
are asleep at the switch—that iron ore can be barged from St. Paul 
on a 9-foot channel to any point on the river north of Memphis for 
less money than by lake boat to Cleveland and thence 150 Miles by 
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SAVINGS ON COAL FREIGHTS WILL PAY OFF CITY DEPTS 


rhe one single item of the laid-down cost of 
southern Illinois go a long ways toward 
puying off your year And the completed 
9-foot channel will see privately owned fleets of coal boats and barges 
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GRAIN ON THE RIVER 


The Farm Board is specifically enjoined by its creative law “to 


formulate effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- | 


state and foreign commerce.” If agriculture, which means the produc- 


ing farmer, is to profit by effective merchandising of grains through the 


agency of the Farm Board, then there can be no escape from the board | 


providing 
points on 


large-capacity storage elevators at strategic rail 
the upper 

Up to date the activities of the board and its subsidiary, the 'armers’ 
National Grain Corporation, have been confined to wheat, to the exclu- 
sion of corn and oats—the two main surplus grains of Iowa. 

Now, the States mostly affected by a 9-foot channel the upper 
river Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota Incidentally, and 
until the Missouri Channel is ready, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 


Nebraska are dependent upon upper river delivery 


crossing 
river 


on 
are 


These North Central States in 1928 produced a total of 358,415,000 
bushels of wheat But in that year they produced 874,149,000 bushels 
of oats, out of a total of 1,449,530,000 for the whole United States, and 
of h Iowa alone was responsible for 240,000,000 bushels; Illinois, 
175,000,000 ; Wisconsin, 109,000,000; and Minnesota, 15: 38,000. 

We but a paltry 10,000,000 bushels of oats annually. But 
the big market for the as well as the surplus corn, of the 
North Central States our fome Southern States, shipped 
through the port of Memphis In the a nee of riverside elevators on 
the Far tioard effectively merchandise this 
and if thes 1! oniy think of oats in like terms 
must a vend their energies toward 
tandling barge grain—oats 
and domestic deliveries, 


whic 


export 
surplus oats 
is the 


upper river how can 
us. They can not; 

do of wheat they 
riverside facil! 


for bot! 


the construction of 


and corn, as well as wheat 


LAST STORAGH PO! GRAINS 


\ 9-foot channel will enable these upperciver grains to go through to | 
in the identical “ origins! package,” and thus gave the j 
interminable delays and cost of transfer to lower-river 3,000-ton barges. ' 


destination 
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It is the duty of the Farm Board to save every penny per bushei for the 
farmer. Chicago elevators for western wheat, corn, or oats destined 
for either export or southern domestic deliveries only adds to, in place 
of subtracting from, the of effective merchandising. It simply 
megns that Chicago lodged grains will go through to the more expensive 
eastern seaboard gateways and the farmers will to that extent. 
The Mississippi River is the first and the last storage point for grains. 
They can then be moved without additional cost to any domestic mar- 
kets and for optional export through New Orleans or Atlantic coast 
gateways. Any departure from this most economical course will be in 
direct violation of the primary purpose of the agricultural act. 


JUNE 


cost 


lose 


RIVER BOOST 


The Federal discloses the fact that for the 10-year 
period just passed the interior Lowa towns of Ottumwa, Cedar Rapids, 
and Waterloo have shown a far greater percentage of increase in popu- 
lation than have our eastern rim towns of Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, 
and Burlington. 

Some uncanny jinx has for long years past retarded the fortunes of 
these superbly located towns. They have failed to respond to the 
accepted of urban growth. The biggest towns in the United 
States, excepting those in Iowa, are located on that edge of their 
respective States that lies in the direction of the major flow of traffic, 
and upon navigable waters. Run over in your mind the list of 
such towns of over 500,000 population and you will agree that all of 
them conform to these conditions—and for the reason that they are 
able to intercept and process the raw materials from the hinterlands, 
whole low-cost, in-and-out water transportation makes thenr attractive 
to industries seeking a location. 


TOWNS NEED THIS 


current census 


laws 


also 


MUST CONQUER OUR JINX 

Now, even a superficial knowledge of the inner workings of railroad 
practices will disclose the identity of that jinx——the hidden hand that 
has se mercilessly strangled the logical aspirations of our eastern river 
towns. Summing up, it may be said that the underlying reason is in 
the long-haul of the railroads. Wherever possible they insist 
upon taking their once entrained agricultural tonnage to their Chicago 
terminals. They have an innate fear of the ultimate return of river 
transportation. Coupled with this is, of course, the lack of ownership 
of our western roads by western interests, or, conversely stated, their 
domination by Atlantic seaboard interests that see in dependable river 
transportation a body blow to the heretofore unnatural flow of western 
export tonnage through eastern seaboard gateways. 

Give us a 9-foot channel to the Gulf and an enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Denison bill, then conditions will be quickly reversed for 
eur river towns. The interior Iowa towns above mentioned, all of which 
are packing-house centers, will continue to grow, but the river towns 
will become bigger centers. They will eventually slaughter the cattle 
and hogs of Iowa that now go to Chicago. They will become the logi- 
cal location for grain elevators with their by-product conversion mills, 
will become the seat of a new pig-iron and steel-making industry, will 
become ports of entry fer the distribution by rail and motor truck to 
the interior for the raw materials that originate in our own Southland 
or that are imported through New Orleans—the coal, oil, sulphur, salt, 


fetish 


| lumber, sisal, fertilizers, cottonseed meal, flaxseed, and other key prod- 


ucts While this forecast presents a bright picture for the river-town 
yet its final spread upon the canvas of reality demands our 
utmost care and vigilance to see that the high lights are not again 
blurred by eastern seaboard jealousy. 

With exception of your flour-mill organization, Davenport has so far 
not warmed up to river transportation as it should. Neither are you 
sufficiently alive to the local importance of the 9-foot channel survey 
and estimate contained in the pending rivers and harbors bill for the 
Hennepin Canal. If the upper river 9-foot channel project carries, 
then it foregone conclusion that the deepening and widening of 
this connecting link between the river and the Great Lakes will follow 
as a matter of course. To become a port at the junction of the Henne- 
pin and the Mississippi should in and of itself cause some commotion 
in this community. Moline and Rock Island beat you 40 ways for 
Sunday in that respect. But, in any event, far-seeing Jerry Murphy will 
not lived in vain 


vision, 


is a 


have 
THE RAILROADS AND THE RIVER 


Are you afraid of your railroads? If you have been, forget it. The 
‘o” meaner than dirt with the waterways. They now haul your 
cecal, but dollars count with coal as with other transportation costs. 

The Milwaukee is a bit whiter than the “Q” but the Milwaukee is 
not a coal road for these parts, and, anyway, it does not operate along 
the river below Muscatine, so you don't need to fear that road. 

The Rock Island is your mainstay. A while back this road also 
fought against waterways, but now a change of heart as well as of 
policy has, perforee, come over its management. As you well know, 
the “ Frisco” owns the controlling interest in the Rock Island. The 
“ Frisco ” is very much of a waterways fan, because by and large it profits 
from its relation with the barge line out of Gulf ports. Recently Mr. 
Gorman was the first of the so-called “ granger "’ road executives to break 
away from the unholy railway antiwaterways alliance with the “Q,” the 
Milwaukee, and the North Western. He has entered into a most sat- 
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isfactory switching arrangement with the Federal barge line for serv- 
ing the new Peoria docks. While he may be obliged to make balky 
gestures to satisfy his New York bankers, who would, if they could, 
deny to their rail-river crossing limes any aid or comfort to water- 
ways which move “their” tonnage to the Gulf at right angles to the 
major flow of “ their” east and west traffic. They want all western traffic 
to be carried on through to Chicago, to be there turned over to “ their” 
eastern seaboard lines for export through Atlantic-coast gateways. New 
York throws a fit when the port of New Orleans is mentioned. So while 
“Jim " Gorman, who, in addition to being the most able railroad executive, 
is also a delightful gentleman, may demur on the fact of it—yet in the 
end he will gracefully do everything you may reasonably ask him to do 
to help build up your community by profiting from your river strategy— 
and the necessities of his own railroad. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT 


Our railroads broke down under the added strain of war-time conges- 
tion. It was then that our waterways, poorly equipped as they were, 
came to the rescue. This deplorable lack of coordinated rail and water 


transportation, at the very time when our national existence was at | 


stake, was the means of crystallizing in Congress a firm determination 
to once and for all condition our commercially navigable streams into 
a dependable system of freight carriers. Such a great work of internal 
improvement to be of use in war time must be undertaken and finished 
in peace time, when the slack in unemployment can be taken up, and 
when the operation of boats and barges can be given a try out. Suit- 
able terminals must be built, the interchange of water-borne traffic with 
rail and motor carriers must be arranged for, and the territory served 
by the rivers must become used to and must use river transportation for 
its upbuilding, all of which takes years to accomplish. 


ITS NATIONAL DEFENSE VALUB 


It is the duty of our War College officials at Washington to look 
ahead and to visualize the tactics of probable or possible enemy forces. 
These professional strategists lay out in advance our plans of battie, 
offensive or defensive. It is an open secret that they do not hesitate to 
disclose their decisions to the members of the Naval and Military 
Affairs Committees of both the Senate and the House. They say that 


should this country be attacked by a coalition of two or more first-class | ayail, but now we consider that the whole purpose 


European powers, with Japan in the Pacific, and should they break 
through our naval defenses on either one or both of our ocean coasts, 
then by falling back upon the Mississippi our forces could hold indefi- 
nitely and bid defiance to the world. We could starve out any invading 
enemy. 

Their judgment is largely predicated upon our ability to concentrate 
sufficient fighting units within the protected waters of the Gulf and 
the Caribbean, which together form our American Mediterranean, and 
to hold inviolate that key to our national defense. 
sea, with San Juan and Guantanamo as the eyes of the canal, would 
constitute an impenetrable breastplate over that pulsing heart of the 
Nation, that full granary of the Nation, that bulging storehouse of the 
Nation's sustaining foods—our incomparable valley of the Mississippi. 
In other words, that our mid-American Mississippi Valley is in the last 
extremity the real backbone of our national defense. 

The men who represent us in Washington, in both the Senate and the 
House, are the pick of the Nation. Individually they may be Republi- 
cans or Democrats, they may come from the North or the South, but 
collectively and regardless of party affiliations they instantly drop all 


petty bickerings and present a solid patriotic phalanx wherever and | 


whenever the honor of their common flag is insulted or the perpetuity 
of the Nation is threatened. 


RAILROADS MUST COOPERATE 
It was this concern of our War College that actuated the Members of 


both the Senate and the House to vote unanimously for the passage of | 


the Denison bill. This bill is one, if not the one, most drastic regula- 
tory measures ever enacted by Congress for curbing the railroads in 
their attitude toward inland waterways. It forces the heretofore arro- 
gant “ public-be-damned” railroads to make joint rates and equitable 
divisions of revenues with the Federal barge line and other common 
earriers operating upon our rivers, and the railroads must now make 
the same switching rates with these water carriers as they do between 
themselves. 

Physical rail connections with public barge terminals are also pro- 
vided for. This is the glorious outcome of a long and hard-fought battle 
for the ultimate enfranchisement of the Middle West from the domi- 
neering New York banker-controlled western lines. 

The Mississippi Valley Association, whose membership covers these 
valley States, has sponsored this fight for Middle West relief. This 
splendid and powerful organization will continue to function until the 
fetters that have so long bound this great bottom-land area of the Nation 
have been finally broken. 

IS DAVENPORT WATER MINDED? 


Davenport is one of the two conspicuous river-rail crossing towns on 
the upper river which thus far have not shown an appreciation of the 
epoch-making import of this work of Congress. What has Davenport 
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as a city thus far done to capitalize upon its new-found river trunk- 
line opportunities? What will it do im the near future to make of itself 
not only the biggest town on the eastern rim of lowa but the metropolis 
of ali lowa? 

Davenport must first of all 
minded, and extension minded. 


become river minded, 9-foot channel 


THE 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the border patrol act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks on the Hudson border patrol act of 1930, which will 
probably come up for consideration on the floor of the House 
in the near future, I wish to point out certain additional 
objections to the proposed measure. 

Those arguing for the bill fully realize the terrific outburst 
of indignation of the American people against cruel and un- 
usual punishments and the severely restrictive laws advocated 
or placed on the statute books by the Anti-Saloon League and 
radical prohibitionists. Therefore, they try te dodge the onus 
of this measure that it is primarily a prohibition measure, by 
claiming that it is not; and they try to emphasize it as en- 
forcement of immigration, customs, narcotics, and other laws. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR OPPOSES BILL 


BORDER PATROL ACT OF 1930 


The American Federation of Labor, which is a strenuous ad- 
vocate of strict immigration laws, and undoubtedly of nareotic 
laws, emphatically opposes this bill, and registered its protests 
in the hearings before the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on April 24 and 25. 

W. C. Roberts, legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, said: 

We are opposed to this unified border patrol, because we fear it has 
only One purpose, to enforce one law. We have fought for years to get 
a border patro] to protect us from an influx of immigration, without 


of this bill is just 
merely to have another border patrol to enforce the prohibition act, 


| and I think the immigration act is just as important if not more so. 


The American Federation of Labor takes a stand on legisla- 
tion only after the most careful consideration. This flat state- 
ment that the bill is a prohibition measure may be accepted as 
100 per cent true. It is useless for the proponents of this 
measure to try to becloud the measure by referring to the 
smuggling of narcotics. It would be just as senseless to urge 
that the measure will aid in the prevention of smuggling of 
diamonds. Both diamonds and narcotics are done up in such 
small packages that the main smuggling of them into the 
country is done through ports of entry. 

Everyone familiar with the enforcement of the customs laws 


| knows that the smuggling of diamonds is generally detected by 


agents abroad, who get the records of purchases made by 


The same very often applies to narcotics. 
Then, tips also come to the Treasury Department from confi- 
dential sources in the United States. 


LEAGUE DEMANDS MARTIAL LAW ON BORDER 


The background of this legislation shows what its purpose is. 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson wrote a famous article for Collier's 
Weekly some months ago urging that the United States Marines 
be called out on the border to prevent the smuggling of liquors. 
He particularly urged that they be stationed at Detroit. 

You know that the calling out of the marines on Americans 
meant a declaration of martial law and that the Bill of Rights 
of the United States Constitution would be abrogated. Then 
search and seizure would be allowed, the writ of habeas corpus 
would be denied, guilty Federal agents would be tried by mili- 
tary authorities and court-martialed rather than in the courts 
of the land before a jury of their peers. 

This statement from a leading official 
League met with fierce condemnation 
country. 


of the 
from the 


Anti-Saloon 
press of the 


THE NOTORIOUS WIRE FENCE 


The next suggestion from the Anti-Saloon League was that a 
wire fence be erected on the Canadian and Mexican borders. 
The newspapers carried the information that this idea was 
being seriously considered by the Treasury Department. The 
suggestion brought forth terrific condemnation from honest 
and intelligent American citizens. 

Then Representative Grant M. Hvupson introduced his bill on 
March 27, 1960, “To regulate the entry of persons into the 
United States, to establish a border patrol in the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes.” 
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HUDSON ASKS MILITARY RULE 


The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee flatly 
rejected the idea of placing the Coast Guard in charge. 

The Coast Guard is a part of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States. Its men are enlisted for a period 
of three years, and the bill bore a dangerously close resemblance 

of Dr. Clarence True Wilson—that the United 
States Marines be called out and placed on the borcer. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in- 
steud provided that the bill now before the House should estab- 
lish a Civil Service Commission personnel. 

Hoy men will carry firearms. 
made tablishment of a United States Coast Guard on 
the and Mexican 
understandings expressly forbidding a military establishment on 
our borders, and this armed border patrol may cause complica- 
tions with our friendly neighbors. The purpose of forbdidding 
an armed force on the border was to prevent these complica- 
tions 

his bill does provide a ste-ding army. 
and Mexico say? 

I have already placed considerable material in the Recorp 
to show that the border prohibition-enforcement squads have 
already made serious efforts to invalidate the navigation and 
customs laws which protect the tens of thousands of innocent 
boats on the border. 


to the proposal 


ever, these 
that thee 
Canadian 


What will Canada 


1} 
Blniiit! 


LIQUOR FLOW NEARLY STOPPED 


The purpose of this bill is to harass these innocent persons 
just as far as possible because they believe that stringent regu 
lations and severe inspection methods may now and then develop 
a violator of the prohibition laws. It aims to prevent much 
innocent traffic to catch a few violations. 

Hon. Ogden Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, was lib- 
eral enough to point out in the House 
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| 


The objection was | 


; , , | partment struggled with the problem. 
frontiers would break treaties and | 


JUNE 21 


BILL PARTIALLY AMENDED 
On June 25 the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee took action recommending the amendment of the Hudson 
bill, at the end of paragraph (1) of section 4 (a), as follows: 
Or for the convenience of persons entering the United States on ves- 
sels which under th> laws applicable thereto are exempt either from 
reporting arrival or from making formal entry at a customhouse. 


I made my objections to the Treasury Department legislative 
agents and to certain members of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and to the Rules Committee. They 
agreed to amend the present Hudson bill. 

For several days the legislative agents of the Treasury De- 
One of them admitted 
to me that the repeal of the navigation laws of 1912 and the 


| repeal of the aforesaid tariff acts of 1922 and 1930 would work 


a great hardship to the tens of thousands of owners of canoes, 
rowboats, sail boats, outboard motors, and motor boats plying 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence borders of the North and 
the Rio Grande border of the South. They agreed that it would 
be absolutely impossible in the Great Lakes region for such 
boats to proceed to a customs port of entry after the usual 
innocent visit in Canadian waters or the usual innocent landing 
on Canadian shore of millions of persons. 

They made the flat statement that this amendment will pre- 
vent the repeal of the aforesaid navigation and customs laws 
and that small boats will not be harassed under the Hudson 
law, if passed, any more than they have been in the past. 

THE WORD OF HONOR 

They have faithfully promised on their word of honor, and 

Representative Homer Hoon, chairman of the subcommittee in 


| charge of the bill for the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 


Interstate and Foreign | 


Commerce Committee hearings that under the old laws of Can- | 


ada not more than 3 or 4 per cent of liquor consumed in the 
United States came the four borders of the United 
States—Atlantic, Pacific, Mexico, and Canada. Mr. Mills showed 
that $15,000,000 is being spent on the land borders and $22,000,000 
on the ocean borders to prevent the importation of this 3 or 4 
per cent. He also declared that $15,000,000 is being spent to 
prevent the sale of 95 per cent of the liquor consumed which 
is manufactured in the United States. 

Incidentally the Canadian Maritime Minister in charge of the 
liquor division claims that u der the old Canadian laws only 
2 per cent of the liquor consumed in the United States came 


from Canada. 


across 


But now the Canadian laws have been changed | 


and a very strict embargo has been placed on the exportation of | 


liquor to the United States. 
Canadian border patrol, which is generally acknowledged to be 
far more honest and efficient than the American border patrol. 
Thus it may be truthfully said that less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the liquor consumed in the United States is now coming 
from Canada. 

THR 
Mr. Mills’s figures 
be decreased from 


DREADFUL MONEY 


the 
the 


WASTE 
According 
borders will 
spent. 
bill proposes to increase the cost of border inspection by about 
$4,000,000 per year when the establishment gets to 
for it. 

We are facing a deficit in the Treasury and we have to save 
and skimp and we have to cut down the bill taking care of dis- 
abled veterans who served this country so nobly in the Great 
War, and yet we aim to spend $41,000,000 on the border and 
$15,000,000 on land, aside from any other incidental costs—$56,- 
000,000 per year to enforce a bad law which makes a crime of 
something that is not really a crime—the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of liquor. It is not recognized as a crime in prac 
tically every civilized country in the world and has gained the 
protection and regulation of foreign governments. 

Now. I pointed out some weeks ago that the Hudson border 
patrol act actually repealed the navigation laws governing small 
boats—that is, yachts under 15 tons burden—and the two tariff 
acts of 1922 granting immunity to small boats under 5 tons bur- 
den which were not carrying merchandise purchased or obtained 
abroad. These two tariff acts of 1922 have just been carefully 
considered by this Congress for 18 months and were approved 
by Congress and were considered by the President when he re- 
viewed the tariff bill, and were approved by him a few days ago. 

Yet the customs authorities agreed with me that the naviga- 
tion law and the customs laws would be repealed by this bill 
as reported out of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee if the language were allowed to stand. 


to 
hot 


cost of watching our 
$37,000,000 now being 


Instead, with the menace removed almost entirely, this | 


working | , : 
| exports or imports could cross that border without my consent. 


It is being rigidly enforced by the | 


merce Committee, has informed me that he will make a state- 
ment on the floor of the House that it is understood that these 
navigation laws will not be repealed by this amended bill and 
that the owners of small boats will not be required to register 
any more in the future than in the past. This is a great victory 
for the small-boat owner. 

The navigation law of 1912 was placed on the books only 
after the most careful hearings before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. It was sponsored originally 
by Representative William C. Redfield, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
afterwards became Secretary of Commerce. It was advocated 
in debates on the floor of the House by Representative Alex- 
ander, of Missouri, who afterwards became Secretary of Com- 
merce. It was also advocated by one of the most painstaking Re- 
publican leaders of the House during our lifetime—Hon. James 
R. Mann of Chicago, who understood Great Lakes conditions. 
Then followed the custom acts of 1922 further protecting the 
small boats. 

MY EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD 

Treasury Department officials and Members of the House told 

me that they never realized that the bill would repeal the 


| aforesaid navigation and customs laws, but I knew that the 





| years to innocent citizens. 


bill would, as I enforced the navigation laws for four years when 
I was secretary to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce; for five 
and one-half years I was United States customs appraiser for 
the entire State of Michigan, and enforced the customs laws. 

For two years, during the Great War, I was manager of the 
United States World Trade Board, covering the State of Michi- 
gan and much of the Great Lakes region. During the war no 


Therefore, I am an expert on border traffic and on navigation 

and customs laws. I am convineed that the “jokers” in the 

border patrol act would tremendously embarrass and unreason- 

ably persecute hundreds of thousands of innocent citizens. 
THE GOOD OLD BORDER CLOSED 

The proponents of this bill claim that it will work no incon- 
venience to honest American citizens. They claim it will not 
compel voluntary or even compulsory registration of thousands 
of innocent American citizens, but yet when they speak of their 
regulations they immediately begin to talk of permits to cross 
the border—they really mean passports—and they place an 
artificial restriction on a border which has been open for 116 
They refuse to reveal their “ regula- 
tions” in full. 

At the opening of the international bridges at Detroit and at 
Niagara Falls both the Canadian and American statesmen 
boasted of the open border and the friendly international rela- 
tions, and the fact that there was almost as much easy freedom 
of passage between the United States and Canada as there is 
between America, States. 

MORE TROUBLE AND BLOODSHED 

This Hudson bill will change all this—it will give an officious 

and oftentimes a brutal prohibition-enforcement patrol—one 
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more reason to stop and search American citizens who are not | 
carrying any merchandise whatsoever and demand their permit | 
or passport as a pretext. Bloodshed and all sorts of troubles | 
will result. 

The proponents of this measure claim it does not make a new 
crime, but yet it provides for the arrest of innocent persons and 
the penalty of $100 if they do not report to a customhouse or | 
designated port of entry after an innocent visit to Canada when | 
they have not purchased any merchandise. 

The American Federation of Labor has taken a stand against 
alien registration because their late president, the great labor 
leader, Samuel Gompers, said that the registration of aliens 
would lead to the registration of American citizens. 

That was odious, because it meant the Russian system of | 
registration and cross-examination of innocent citizens. This | 
bill means a great scheme of police surveillance of innocent | 
Americans, 

There is no parallel between the registration of automobiles 
which proceed in traffic and may become death-dealing ma- 
chines, or the registration of motor boats for the same reason, 
or the registration of hundred of hunters and fishermen who | 
come into a State to catch merchandise, such as wild animals, 
birds, and fish. This bill makes a new crime and a new closed- 
border principle. It will undoubtedly lead to many tragé@dies, 
because the prohibition border patrol will claim, when they 
shoot a man, woman, or child, that they shot because the person 
was trying to evade inspection, or that they were trying to find 
out if the American had a permit to cross the border. 


A SHAMEFUL LIE 


I find that this bill has been speeded in its passage through | 
the House by the assertion of its proponents that “only the 
bootleggers are objecting to it.” It is a wicked and malicious | 
falsehood. I have already cited the strenuous objection of the | 
American Federation of Labor. I now insert a list of names of 
over 100 prominent citizens of Michigan, of public officials, and | 
a list of highly reputable yacht clubs and boat clubs and of boat 
and yacht manufacturing concerns. They took the trouble to 
protest to me against the Hudson bill in letters and telegrams. 
The partial list of protesters is as follows: 


THE ALLEGED “ BOOTLEGGERS " WHO PROTTSTED 


Alfred J. Garska, president Grosse Pointe Park, Mich.; K. A. Haulter, 
village president and president chamber of commerce, Algonac, Mich. ; 
H. Lloyd Clawson, mayor of Royal Oak, Mich.; Chris Smith & Sons | 
Boat Co., Algonac, Mich.; Commodore A. A. Schantz, director Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich.; Commodore Otto F. Barthel; 
Commodore L. J. Gilbert ; Commodore B. J. Stafford; Commodore R. W. | 
Rennie ; Commodore A. J. McLeod, Algonac, Mich.; Norman Soderlund, 
manager Detroit Yacht Club; Col. J. G. Vincent, vice president Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; Howard M. Grant, president Grant Ma- 
rine Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; Charles L. Nevins; Frank B. Plath; 
G. R. McGee, Highland Park, Mich.; Robert W. Jean; A. B. Wagner; 
P. C. Chesterfield; George Snyder; R. B. Evans; A. C. Keil; John H. 
Rooks, Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit, Mich.; L. F. R. Bellows; 
I. M. Kirlin; P. V. Sweringen; William Weidbusch, secretary Lions 
Club, Grosse Pointe Lions Club, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; W. Wetzel; D. O. 
Stuart; Normile Baylis; Dr. W. D. Ford; Dr. C. W. Adams; Dr. George 
H. Voelkner; H. Vansickle; George E. Van; Leo J. Monahan; L, J. Shilt- 
son; Harold A. Merz; Howard Donaldson; A, J. Langhammer; Council 
men John C. Nagel, Arthur E. Dingeman, W. P. Bradley, John F. Hall, 
Robert G. Ewald, Philip A. Callahan, John A. Kronk, common council, city 
of Detroit, Mich.; Albert A. Reese; Maj. EB. S. Evans, president Detroit | 
Board of Commerce; Commodore George Harrison Phelps; Commodore 
George J. Haas; Scripps Motor Co.; Commodore Robert Oakman; Com- | 
modore W. E. Adams; Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, Grosse Pointe Shores, 
Mich. ; St. Clair Flats Association (Stanley F. Bates, secretary); R. 8. 
Asbinwass; W. A. Frederick; Harry A. Miller; BE. A. Baumgardener ; 
8. C. Fitzgerald; John G. Wood; T. W. Chilvers; M. A. McLean; C. T. 
Chenevert, Trenton, Mich.; C. G. Troxell; J. W. Fortune; Rex Jacobs; 
T. F. Beckhold; Edward A. Zerbe; C. A. Pressland; J. B. Shepard; 
Dr. Arthur J, Jones; Dr. E. G. Minor; James F. Golds; C. C. Winning- 
ham; Jay F. Gibb, city manager, Royal Oak, Mich; J. P. Farr, Kermath 
Manofacturing Co., Detroit; A. J. Widman; C. 8. Jacobs; C. J. Lynch; 
Robert N. Brown ; Don Wallace ; L. Jacobsen ; W. EB. Phelps ; J. P. Hesseron ; 
H. 8. Phelps; M. O. Cross; J. P. Allmand; H. V. Beroneon; Dr. L. F. 
Burlingame; G. M. Mathews; George R. Spaulding; William A. Rowe; 
Charles B. Brady; William B. Wreford; William P. Fisher; C. BE. 
Dawson; Civent Link; J. 8S. Eldridge; L. G. Gillette; J. J. Miller; 
D. A. Schindler; S. W. Rypsam; E. F. Baker; BE. V. Vollbrack; M. A. 
Killian; William Taylor; H. A. Chapotun; A. B. Heavenra; 8. A. 
Werback; Miles N. Culehan; H. Higginbottom; Norman Jarrait; J. E. 
Farber, Flint, Mich.; Robert C. Graham; Dr. A. R. Hackett; Dr. 
Harold E. Clark; W. F. Caldwell; M. T. Gagnier; K. L. Moore, presi- 
dent Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan, and Village Council, as follows: 
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| restrictions on the activities of legitimate watercraft 





Herman Donzero, Arthur Gardner, Francis J. Hock, William J. Mason, 
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James Rasmussen, Joseph Snay; George J. Hass; Albert Soiland, senior 
flag officer Pacific Coast Yachting Association, Pacific International 
Yachting Association, Yacht Racing Association of San Francisco Bay, 
Southern California Yachting Association; Paul H. Deming; Donald 0. 
Stuart; Elizabeth F. Farlaud; John M. Thompson, secretary the Old 
Club, at St. Clair Flats, Mich.; Andrew G. Schlee-Brock Alr- 
craft Corporation, and commodore Lake Shore Country Club, Roseville, 
Mich.; board of directors o7 Edison Boat Club, Detroit; James T. 
MeMillan, president Detroit & Buffalo Navigation Co., Detroit, and 
of the Detroit & Cleveland Detroit; L. H. 
Thompson, president of the Marine Industries Detroit ; 
W. D. Edenburn, secretary of the Marine Industries Association, 
Detroit; Chris Smith, president of the Chris Smith & Sons Boat Co., 
Algonac, Mich, 


Schlee, 


director Navigation Co., 


Association, 


A FORMER MEMBER SPECIFIES 


I have received letters of complaint giving specific reasons for 
amending or killing the bill I now insert a carefully written 
letter from a former Member of Congress, Hon. Vincent M. 


| Brennan, who is now one of our most distinguished circuit court 


judges of Detroit. 
It is as follows: 


Derroir, Micn., June 23, 1930. 


| Hon. Ropert CLancy, M. C., 


House Office Puilding, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CLANCY: Permit me to congratulate you upon the 
excellent work you have been doing in opposition to the section of the 
Hudson bill which would require small pleasure boats to “clear in 
through United States customs in all cases where the boat had crossed 
the international boundary line. As you know, I have been a motor- 
boat enthusiast for over 25 years, and at the present time am the owner 
of a boat, from which both my family and I derive much diversion and 
recreation. Very frequently we find occasion to make short trips in the 
Canadian waters in the vicinity of Detroit It would be an unnecessary 
hardship and a tremendous inconvenience if we were required to report 
to customs authorities every time, for instance, that we took a pleasure 


’ 


| Jaunt around Peche Island. 


I sincerely hope that you will be successful in your efforts to prevent 
passage of this section of the proposed measure. I have spoken 
large number of boat owners in this vicinity, and they are 
and emphatically opposed to the proposal. In my humbk 
United States Government would make itself ridiculous by 


to a 
unanimously 
opinion the 
imposing such 
and I trust and 
hope that this portion of the bill will be eliminated. 
Very truly yours, 
Vincent M 
Circuit Court Judge, 


BRENNAN, 
Detroit. 


THE BAD BOYS DUCK TO COVER 


There are many false statements being made about this bill, 
as there usually are when any desperate prohibition measure 
is being advocated. Other men arg claiming credit for having 
this bill amended when they know in their hearts that they 
were eager and willing to let the bill go through without amend 
ment until I took up the buttle to amend or kill the measure. 


TWO TRIBUTES 


I now insert two telegrams from men who have been carefully 
watching the progress of this legislation for several months. 


DETROIT, MICH., June 24, 199. 
Congressman Rosert H. CLANcy, 
House of Representatives: 
Congratulations on successful fight you have made on behalf of the 
many thousand cruising yachtsmen on border waterways. 
tirely due to your watchfulness and aggressive fighting 


Credit is en 


Soat owners 


| in your district should be grateful and not forgetful of your interest in 


their behalf. Our association certainly appreciates your efforts 
L. H. THomson, 


Marine Irdustries Association, 


DerTroi7, MICH., June 24, 1990. 
Hon. Roperat H. CLancy, 
House Office Building: 
Retel thanks all your efforts and your watchfulness over interests 
of the yachtsmen and congratulate you on your victory. 
MARINE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
W. D. Epenpurn, Secretary. 


AN INTERPRETATION 


I now file a letter from Secretary Mellon, promising reason- 
able enforcement regulations, to House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee : 

June 24, 1930. 

My Dear Mr. CyHamMan: In accordance with your request, the 
Treasury bas carefully reviewed certain objections which have been 
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urged in 


opposition to the border patrol bill (H. R. 11204), par- 
ticularly with respect to its application to certain classes of boats or 
ya arriving from foreign waters. It has been stated that the 
provisions of the bill as reported by your committee amend or repeal 
existing laws exempting such vessels upon arrival in the United States 


from making formal entry at a customhouse or from making a formal 
report to a customs officer, 


R 


It seems to me that the objections are probably occasioned by a 
misunderstanding of the applicable provisions of the bill and of the 
intended administration of them. There is nothing in the bill which 
aff 


ts in the slightest the duty under existing law, or the exemption 
from the duty, to make formal entry or to make a formal report of a 
vessel arriving from a foreign country Under the bill, 


every person 
entering the United 


States, whether afoot or by vessel, automobile, 
airplane, or other conveyance, must enter at a designated point unless 
the specified exemptions are applicable to him. The pertinent pro- 
visions of the bill are as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to enter the United States 


fron i 
irom a 


foreign country at any place other than a point of entry which 


hall be designated by the President, except that this section shall 
not be applicable in the case of 

‘1. Any patron who is entering the United States complies with 
regulations which shall be prescribed by the President for the con- 


venience of persons residing or owning property on or in the neigh 
borhood or vicinity of the boundaries of the United States. 
“2. Any person who is entering the United States complies with the 


air commerce act of 1926 and the regulations prescribed thereunder.” 
Exception (1) is broad. It was intended to grant relief from the 


exacting requirement of entry only at a designated point in just such 
situations as are involved in the present discussion, if the immigration, 


customs, narcotic, and other similar laws are not being violated. The | 


Treasury is fully appreciative of the various situations and has con- 


templated regulations under the bill which would in fact promote the 
convenience of 


law-abiding persons returning to the United States 
upon small boats or yachts. 
For example, the Treasury has contemplated that the regulations 


will permit persons to enter the United States substantially as they now 
enter if they arrive upon a vessel exempted by law either from reporting 
arrival or from making formal entry at a custombouse, and if they 
may do so without violating any of the other laws applicable to the 


entry of persons or merchandise, unless this privilege must be denied 
by reason of the fact that the owner or operator of the vessel has 
previously been found guilty of a violation of immigration, customs, 


narcotic, or other similar laws. 

Under the present law, every vehicle, regardless of whether it carries 
merchandise, must report to the customs officer at the nearest port of 
entry (sec. 429 of the tariff act of 1930). 
all vessels coming from a foreign port or place are re- 
quired by section 433 of the tariff act of 1930, unless otherwise provided 
by law, to report the arrival of the vessel at the nearest customhouse. 


Masters of 


While the law is somewhat ambiguous, it is the position of the Treasury | 


that the only vessels that are not required to report their arrival are 
vessels of 5 net tons, which are not carrying merchandise and which 
United States from contiguous countries. Yachts of 15 
ons or under not permitted by law to carry merchandise or pas- 
sengers for hire are not required to make entry at a customhouse (sec. 


arrive in the 


441 of the tariff act of 1930). Accordingly, the vessels referred to in 
section 441 of the tariff act of 1930, as well as vessels of less than 5 
net tons not carrying merchandise arriving from contiguous countries, 
wil! be 


covered by the regulation to be issued pursuant to exception (1), 
with the result that in reality no additional burden will be imposed on 
them. 

The border patrol bill requires entry into the United States to be 
made at designated points, except in the cases referred to in section 
4 ( This merely means that a vehicle or person, if on land, must 
pass into the United States over, for example, certain designated high- 
ways or bridges. Highways or bridges regularly used by law-abiding 
travelers will be designated and not such places as a wilderness bound 


a) 


ing contiguous 


countries or a mountainous region not accessible to 
regular travelers If entry is to be made by water, it will merely 
mean that the vessel will come up to a particular dock or other con- 
venient point designated, and not the bank of the river in a wooded 
or otherwise secluded spot, or 


a similar landing place such as might 
be used by smugglers of aliens or merchandise in entering the United 
States. It is not the intention to regulate persons residing or owning 
on or near the boundaries of the United States, or vessels 
which are not now required to make entry at a customhouse or to report 
to a customs officer on arrival, to enter at the regular points of entry. 
It might be found convenient in certain to designate special 
points of entry for vessels, for example, docks along river boundaries, 
but a careful investigation must be made with a view to arriving at a 
convenient yet effective method of taking care of the varying situa- 


prope rty 


cases 


tions 


It is believed that the language of paragraph (1) of seetion 4 (a) 
is sufficiently broad to enable the President to cover the situation In 


een 


| 


| Davies Motors 








the foregoing manner. However, since some questfon has arisen as to 
its intended application to water craft, it is my opinion that a clarify- 
ing amendment is advisable. It is suggested that the following be 
added at the end of paragraph (1) of section 4 (a): “or for the con- 
venience of persons entering the United States on vessels which under 
the laws applicable thereto are exempt either from reporting arrival 
or from making formal entry at a customhouse.” 

The important thing to be borne in mind is that it is not the inten- 
tion of imposing any unreasonable requirements upon any law-abiding 


person residing, owning property, or vacationing along the boundaries 
of the United States. 


Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
A DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPKEME COURT 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorgp and to include 
therein a decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am submitting a 
decision rendered on May 19 last by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, dealing with the rights ef innocent lienors and 
proceedings in connection therewith, where automobiles or other 
carrier vehicles are condermned in connection with the illegal 
transportation of intoxicants under the Volstead Act. 

This provision for the protection of automobile owners and 
innocent lien holders having been written into the act on July 
19, 1919, by an amendment offered by me and this amend- 
ment, which has saved hundreds of millions of dollars to inno- 
cent lienors and owners of automobiles and other carrier ve- 
hicles, being the first amendment ever offered to a bill by me 
and the first law ever written by me, it is only natural that I 
should be interested not only in this decision but as well in all 
decisions that from time to time have been handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and other courts of last 
resort. 

Many States of the Union have followed this law in writing 
their own statutes dealing with liens on automobiles and other 
vehicles condemned in connection with the liquor traffic. 

It is interesting to note that prior to the adoption of my 
amendment neither the Federal statutes nor the law of any of 


| the States, so far as I am advised, had any law affording the 


protection to innocent people provided by this amendment. 
The Supreme Court decision referred to by me is as follows: 


SUPREME CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Richbourg Motor Co., intervenor, petitioner, v. The United States. On 


writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit 


(Inc.), petitioner, v. The United States. On writ of 


certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit 


(May 19, 1930) 

Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion of the court: 

In these cases certiorari was granted, 280 U. 8S. — and 281 U. 8. 
—, respectively, to pass on the question whether proceedings for the 
forfeiture of a vehicle seized under section 26 of the national prohibi- 
tion act? as one used for unlawful transportation of intoxicating 


1 Section 26, Title II, of the national prohibition act, c. 85, 41 Stat. 
305, 315 (U. 8. C., title 27, sec. 40): 

“When the commissioner, his assistants, inspectors, or any officer of 
the law shall discover ~ person in the act of transporting in violation 
of the law intoxicating liquors in any wagon, buggy, automobile, water 
or aircraft, or other vehicle, it shall be his duty to seize any and all 
intoxicating liquors found therein being transported contrary to law. 
Whenever intoxicating liquors transported or possessed illegally shall 
be seized by an officer he shall take possession of the vehicle and team 
or automobile, boat, alr, or water craft, or any other conveyance, and 
shall arrest any person in charge thereof. Such officer shall at once 
proceed against the person arrested under the provisions of this title 
in any court having competent jurisdiction ; but the said vehicle or con- 
veyance shall be returned to the owner upon execution by him of a good 
and valid bond, with sufficient sureties, in a sum double the value of 
the property, which said bond shall be approved by said officer and shall 


| be conditioned to return said property to the custody of said officer on 


the day of trial to abide the judgment of the court. The court upon 
conviction of the person so arrested shall order the liquor destroyed, and 
unless good cause to the contrary is shown by the owner, shall order a 
sale by public auction of the property seized, and the officer making the 
sale, after deducting the expenses of keeping the prepay, the fee for 
the seizure, and the cost of the sale, shall pay all liens, according to 
their priorities, which are established, by_ intervention or otherwise at 
said hearing or in other proceeding brought for said purpose, as being 
bona fide and as having been created without the lienor having any 
notice that the cone ying vehicle was being used or was to be used for 
illegal transportation of liquor, and shall pay the balance of the pro- 
ceeds into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
All liens against property sold under the provisions of this section shall 
be transferred from the property to the proceeds of the sale of the 
property. oe 
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liquor, but where there has been no prosecution for that offense must | ing officers is discovered in use in the prohibited transportation, literal 
be had under that section, or whether they may be prosecuted under | compliance with these requirements would compel the forfeiture under 
the provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3450. The latter authorizes | section 26, with the consequent protection of the interests of innocent 
the forfeiture of vehicles used in the removal or concealment of any | lienors To that extent section 26, if interpreted to exact such m 
commodity with intent to deprive the United States of any tax upon it, pliance, is in dircet conflict with the forfeiture provisions of s« n 
which is made a criminal offense. The section does not, as does section | $450 and supersedes them whenever any person within the prov ns 
26, protect the interests of innocent lienors. (Goldsmith Grant Co. v. of section 26 is discovered in the act of transporting * °*° in 
United States, 254 U. 8S. 505; ef. Van Oster v. Kansas, 272 U. 5S. 465.) toxicating liquors in any * * °* vehicle,” which liquor is “ removed 
In each case the court of appeals answered the question by affirming |* * * deposited or concealed * © * with intent to defraud the 
a judgment of a district court, forfeiting, under section 3450, automo United States” of the tax 
biles in which the petitioners, respectively, asserted an interest as in- But the Government contends that section 26 is not to be read tl 
nocent lienors. (Richbourg Motor Co. v. United States (4th Circuit), literally ; that it was not intended by its mandatory phras to do more 
34 F. (2d) 388: Davies Motor Co. v. United States (9th Circuit), 35 | than state generally the duty resting on all law-enforcement officers to 
F. (2 928.) In each a person operating an automobile belonging to enforce the law, but which k es them free when tl an act or 
another was arrested and arraigned before a United States Commis | transaction constitutes an offense under different statute to proceed 
siouer on a charge of illegal transportation of intoxicating liquor. The | under either one It is argued tl section 26 could t hav nD 
liquor and the car used for its transportation were seized by the | int nded to preclude distri attorneys from pros ting violations of 
officer making the arrest. The United States Attorney did not proceed | section 3450 merely because they involve tra rtation ait in 
with the prosecution of the charge, but procured the indictment and | No less be taken to deprive them of their election feit t ndin 
conviction of the prisoners, under section 3450, for removing and con- | icle under either section 
cealing spirits with intent to defraud the Government of the tax. Undoubtedly “ shall s sometimes th qu lent “ may when 
Che proceedings presently involved for the forfeiture of the vehicles | used in a st te prospe ly affect Gover i Ra 
were also had under that section. In each the respective petitioners | road v. Hecht, 95 U. 8. 168; West W Ry. ( Fol 4U.S8 
intervened, setting up that they were lienors under conditional contracts | 100, 103.) The u pr f in tutes t} Tende 
of sale, to persons other than those arrested, and that petitioners and | “Shall” be punished as the statute p1 ib t nee y be 
the conditional vendees were innocent of any participation in the | taken, as against the Government, to direct pros on under that 
unlawful acts charged, n No. 452 the court refused a request of peti rather than some other applicable statute 
tioner to submit to the jury the question whether the seized automobile But the prescription in detail, by section 26, whenever transpo ! 
was used in the unlawful transportation of liquor and whether the | '8 involved, of successive steps to be taken which, if followed, lea n 
persons in the car were arrested at the time of its seizure, and refused avoidably to forfe under that section and no ot with the im 
a motion to dismiss the libel on the ground that by such arrest and | portant consequence of protecting the inter: f int third per 
seizure the Government was bound to proceed for the forfeiture of the | 80s, suggests a definite ur} make the r ff ve by 
vehicle under section 26, and barred from proceeding under section | bringing all forfeitures in such cases under its controlling provisions 
8450 In No. 569 trial was by the court without a jury, which found If the purpose were the more general one of imp & rnmeé 
the facts as already stated, and decreed forfeiture of the vehicle under | Officers the general duty to procure the forfeiture at their election, eit! 
section 3450. under section 26 or any other applicable statut most of the requir 
By section 5 of the Willis-Campbell Act of November 23, 1921 (c. 13 ments of section 26 might have been omitted. The end sought could 
42 Stat ”23), all laws relating to the manufacture, taxation, and | have been attained more easily by the simple enactment, in the language 
traffic in intoxicating liquors and penalties for their violation, in force of section 3450, that the offendi: vehicle “shall be forfeited,’ ving 
when the national prohibition act was adopted, were continued in force | the rights of innocent lienorg if the proceeding were had under sec 
except such provisions as are “ directly in conflict with any provision | tion 26 
of the national prohibition act.” } It is to be observed that section 26 neither prohibits transportation 
In United States v. One Ford Coupe (272 U. 8S. 321) it was held of intoxicating liquors nor prescribes tl I sho t f the offender, 
that there was no such direct conflict between section 26 and section That is provided for in sections 3 and 29, as amended by the Jones Act 
8450 as to preclude the forfeiture of the interest of an innocent Menor | (45 Stat. 1446). The general duty of investigat and reporting vic 
under the latter, where the intoxicating liquor was concealed in the | lations of section 3, as well as other sections of national prohibi 
seized vehicle with intent to defraud the Government of the tax, and | tion act, to United States attorneys is imposed on all prohibition officers 
where it did not appear that there was transportation of the liquor by sections 2 and 29. That duty is mandatory (Donnelly United 
In Port Gardner Investment Co. v. United States (272 U. 8S. 564) and | States, 276 U. 8S. 505.) The general duty to pri f I ! il 
in Commercial Credit Co. +. United States (276 U. S. 226) it was held | offenses is imposed on district attorneys by Revined Statutes, sect 
that prosecution and conviction of the offender for the transportation 777. The objective of section 26 is not the prosecution of the offends 
of intoxicating liquer under the prohibition act, barred forfeiture of elsewhere provided for, but the confiscation of the s liquor and the 
the seized vehicle under section 3450, since the disposition of the | forfeiture of vehicles used in its transportation, to t limited extent 
vehicle after the conviction, prescribed by section 26, is mandatory. specified in the section. Every act which it enjoins on public officials is 
These cases left undertermined the question now presented, whether, | directed to that end 
under section 26, the mere arrest of the person discovered in the act In providing forfeitures under this section, Congress was not 
of transportation, and the seizure of the transporting vehicle, bar the | U82aware that the enactment of the national prohibition act would enor 
forfeiture under section 3450, mously increase seizures of vehicles beyond those made under section 
The language of section 26 1s in form mandatory throughout. It is | 9450, and that their forfeiture would place an increased and heavy 
made the “duty” of the officer discovering any person in the act of | burden on many innocent persons wW less afforded some protection by the 
transporting liquor to seize the liquor, when “he shall take posses | 2©W legislation By section 26 it gave such protection in all cases 
sion of the vehicle” and “shall arrest any person in charge” of it. where the prosecution of the perso y of the transportation is had 
He “shall at once proceed against the person arrested under the pro- under the national prohibition act This would have been but an idle 
visions of this titl The vehicle “shall be returned to the owner” | Se8ture and the congressional purpose would have been defeated if in 
upon his giving bond. “The court upon conviction of the person so practically every case where tl tr porting vehicle zed the 
arrested * * * shall order a sale by public auction of the property prosecuting officers could compel forfeiture of the interests of innocent 
seized,” and the officer making the sale “shall pay all liens which third persons under section 3450. Yet that is the effect of the construc 
are established * * * as being bona fide and as having been created | tion of section 26 contended for by the Governm since, with the 
without the lienor having any notice that the carrying vehicle was | ¢™#¢tment of national prohibition, there can is v¥ cases of illegal 
being used or was to be used for filegal transportation of liquor, | tT@portation which do not involve the concealment of nontax-pald 
* * *” Tt is plain that whenever the vehicle seized by the arrest liquor. (See One Ford Coupe United States, supra, p. 326.) 
. We think that Congress did not take the precaution to enact the 
7 Section 3450, Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., Title 26, Sec. 1181): carefully chosen language of sect! merely to impose genera) dutli 
“ Whenever any goods or commodities foy or in respect whereof any | on prosecuting officers already p! them by ot patios +) 
tax is or shall be imposed, or any materials, utensils, or vessels proper , . a. ee : . 
or intended to be made use of for or in the making of such goods or }-"“' but that its purpose w to nofrt protec 
commodities are removed, or are deposited or concealed in any place, | tion which section 26 had exter r 
with intent to defraud the United States of such tax, or any part | This court has already held n 2 that 
thereof, all such goods and commodities, and all such materials, uten- | « > t } . : . “ 
sils, and vessels, respectively, shall be forfeited; and in every such case fhe court, upon the convict s arrested hall 
all the casks, vessels, cases, or other packages whatsoever, containing,| * * * order a sale by pu tion of Zed 
or which shall have contained, such goods or commodities, resn« etively, | mandatory and requir the fo iture to i ’ ction 
and every vessel, boat, cart, carriage, or other conveyance whatsoever . 
and all horses or other animals, and all things used in the removal or (Port Gardner Investment ( United - — Comm al 
for the deposit or concealment thereof, respectively, shall be forfeited Credit Co. v. United States, supra.) No ind of distinction 
And every person who cemoves, deposits, or conceals, or is concerned in | is suggested which would ab = to sn a} f e Is ft ved 
removing, depositing, or concealing any goods or commodities for or tn 
respect whereof any tax is or shall be imposed, with intent to defraud that the preceding requirement of the sé the pro 
the United States of such tax or any part thereof, shall be liable to a | against the person arrested “ shal! be under the provisions of this title,” 
fine or penalty of not more than $500. * © ©” } is any less so 
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THE TARIFI 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker and gentl 
on page 10854 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
a discussion of the Hawley-Smoot bill 


June 16, 1930, in 
I find the following state- 


ment by a distinguished Member of the Senate from the South- | 


land: 
I{ypocrisy is 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
lute failure of a single member of the Democratic Party, fol- 
lowing their platform promises, to offer even a constructive 
thought during the preparation of this measure, I consider the 
charge of hypocrisy comes with very poor grace at this hour. 
Let me say to my Democratic friends. that we welcome the tariff 
as a campaign issue 

Mr. JOHNSON 
yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No: I can not yield, my time is limited. 
If I can secure more time I shall be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man. Republican Members of the House, let us read to every 
audience in this fall’s campaign section (d) of the 
national platform: 


inseparably connected wi the of this measure. 


if 


in view of the abso- 


of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Duties that will permit effective competition 


The same old competitive idea 


insure against at the 


for the support of government, 


monopoly, and same time produce a fair revenue 


A fair revenue! What do 
Why not be more specific ?— 
The the of production at home and 


abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the American laborer, 
must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate 


they mean by a fair 


actual difference between cost 


Now, let us review the tariff sections of the Democratic plat- 
forms and see just how they have attacked the protective tariff 
policy over a period of years. In 1924 the Democratic Party 
declared for a competitive tariff, and that is never protection 
In 1920 they reaffirmed their traditional policy of a tariff for 
revenue only. 
again, leaving out the word “only.” In 1912 they reiterated 
their charge that the laying of tariff duties, except for the pur- 
pose of revenue, was unconstitutional. This campaign declara- 
tion was followed by the enactment of the Underwood-Simmons 
bill, which would have wrecked industrial activity in the United 


States, had it not been for the World War, and the resulting | 
1908 the Democratic Party in their | 


embargo on imports. In 


national platform called for tariff reform. In 1904 they declared 


that protection was robbery, and again called for revision down- | 


ward. In 1900 they denounced the Dingley bill in the follow- 
ing language: 
We 


condemn the Dingley bill as a trust-breeding measure. 


In 1896 they declared for tariff for revenue only, and found 
fault with the Supreme Court for its adverse decision on 
the income-tax rider of the Wilson bill, which was designed 
to supply the shortage of $75,000,000 in revenue as estimated by 
the experts. In 1892 they said: 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law as the culminating atrocity of 
class legislation, 


to 


from for- | 


2902, | 


the | 


any | 


men of the House, | 


Democratic | 


revenue? | 


In 1916 they declared for a tariff for revenue | 
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| How familiar that language sounds to us In 1930. We have 
had a repetition of these vicious epithets almost daily for the 
past year. As we review these party platform declarations the 
outstanding fact is that nothing but abuse and malicious slander 
has ever been heaped upon tariff bills enacted by the several 
tepublican administrations. During the preparation of these 
bills thousands of witnesses appeared before the several Ways 
and Means Committees and presented their statements and 
| proofs as to the necessity for tariff protection. There is no 
} doubt but that these witnesses in their political faith were fairly 
equally divided as between Republicans and Democrats. The 
Republican Ways and Means Committee has always given the 
utmost consideration to the Democrats, not only of the South 
but of every section of the country, and have never denied them 
protective rates when they submitted evidence of the necessity. 
Out of an average membership of about 160 on the Democratic 
| side over a period of years, there have been but 10 Democrats 
who have consistently supported Republican tariff bills. The 
remainder of them have pleaded with the committee that the 
interests of their constituents be not neglected, and after we 
have complied with their requests they have shown their appre- 
ciation by voting against the tariff bill. 
Consistency is not one of the sparkling jewels in the Demo- 
cratic crown. [Applause.] 
In 1928 the Democratic Party announced that it had em- 
braced the policy of protective tariff and set up a standard for 
the determination of ad valorem and specific rates. Their con- 
duct during the preparation of the Hawley-Smoot bill permits 
of but one conclusion, and that is that they were insincere in 
making that declaration and insincerity is a synonym for hy- 
| pocrisy. 
i There is as little truth in the charge that “ hypocrisy is in- 
separably connected with the passage of this measure” as there 
| would be in the statement that Benedict Arnold was the father 
| of his country and that George Washington was a traitor. 


DEMOCRATS CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR DISTRESS DUE TO DELAY 


It is a matter of history that business slumps occur during 
the periods of tariff making or revision. In spite of this fact 
the Democratic Party used every effort to delay its final pas- 
The Democratic National Committee opened up a barrage 
| of vituperation, slander, and half truths, with no other object 
in view than to discredit the Hawley-Smoot bill and paralyze 
business enterprise. They tore up their platform promise for 
protective tariff, and thereby acknowledge that it was only “a 
scrap of paper.” 

It has always been their idea that they could make good 
campaign material by denouncing the tariff. They howl about 
| it not being treated as an economic problem, and then they 
proceed to discuss it entirely from the political angle. The 
one hope that they cherish day and night during their gabfest 
is that the tariff bill will become a law and that their constitu- 
ents will derive considerable benefit as a result of its passage. 

If we could sum up all the business activities and plans that 
| have been held in abeyance during this period of doubt regard- 

ing the passage of the tariff bill, we should find that the Demo- 
cratic Party, aided by the psuedo Republicans, have contributed 
enormously to the present unemployment and resulting distress. 


sage. 


CRITICISM OF GAG RULE 
On March 31 the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. RaaGon] 
delivered a carefully prepared speech decrying the method that 
had been adopted by the Rules Committee and accepted by the 
House to expedite the passage of the tariff bill. He referred to 
the tragic position that the majority Members found themselves 
| in as a result of their voting for the rule. With all the fervor 
of an amateur tragedian he tore from a copy of the bill before 

him four pages, and holding them aloft cried out in stentorian 
| tones, “ There were only 4 pages of 434 in the bill given any 
consideration.” 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], the minority leader, 
on May 9 said on this floor: 
| I solicit of you at least honesty in the consideration of it. You 
should consider it according to the rules of the House and not put it 
on its passage without full and free discussion. 

DEMOCRATIC 


DEMOCRATIC 
' 
| 
| 


PROCEDURE IN 1913-——-GAG RULE ENFORCED 

I now present the history of the consideration of the Under- 
wood-Simmons bill, and I call the attention of my friend the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] to the first paragraph and 
its reference to the obvious oversight in placing a duty of 20 
| per cent on mohair, while raw wool was placed on the free list. 
| You will observe that the Underwood bill was considered in 
caucus—a Democratic caucus, no Republicans admitted—and 
that on the floor of the House when the bill was read for amend- 
'ment strict orders had been given to vote down any and all 
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amendments offered by the Republicans. So that the offering of | 


amendments was a mere farce and another demonstration of 


pure, unadulterated hypocrisy. And these are the pure and un- | 


defiled, the great unwashed, who chided us for voting for a 
gag rule. 
DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS ON UNDERWOOD BILL 
(As reported in the New York Times, April, 1913) 
April 9, 1913: The Democrats this day began consideration of the 
tariff bill behind closed doors in party caucus, proceeding under the 
5-minute rule. Schedules A and B (chenricals, and earth, earthen 


ware, and glassware) were taken up. All proposed amendments to the | 


committee bill were defeated. The press report stated that President 
Wilson had revisited the Capitol for the purpose of personally confer- 
ring with the Members on the proposed bill. The following is an 
excerpt from the articles as it appeared in the Times: “Some of the 
amendments under consideration by the President and his Cabinet, as 
well as in the House and Senate, involved the correction of obvious 
oversights on the part of the majority of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee. One of these was the leaving of mobair with a duty of 20 per 
cent, while raw wool was put on the free list” (April 10, p. 3). 
April 10: The metal schedule was taken up and considered. Amend- 


ments proposing to decrease—but mostly to increase—rates were all | 


voted down by a 2-to-1 majority. The press report states that most 
of the amendments offered were inspired by telegrams and protests 


which Members had been receiving from their districts, and went on | 


to say that the best they could do was to telegraph back to their 
constituents that the schedules had already been passed by the caucus 
(April 11, p. 2). 

April 11: The first amendment to the committee bill was made 
when the caucus, by a large vote, decided to put shoe machinery on 
the free list for the purpose of hitting the shoe-machinery trust. The 
committee did not oppose the amendment very vigorously. An amend- 
ment to put machine tools on the free list was defeated by 12 votes. 
The Ohio delegation tried in vain to have the Payne rates inserted in 


the bill. Schedule D (wood) was passed quickly without change (April 


12, p. 2). 
April 12: Schedules E (sugar) and F (tobacco) were adopted without 


change. The committee was supported overwhelmingly on the sugar | 


provisions sponsored by the President, which made a 25 per cent annual 
reduction in the rates for three years, with free sugar after that time. 
The Hardwick amendment, which proposed to make sugar free at once 
was defeated 39 to 155. The Broussard amendment proposing a re- 
duction in the rates on sugar from $1.90 per hundred to $1.425 per 


hundred until 1916 and $1.215 a hundred between 1916 and 1919 was | th son 
| the price. 


voted down, 86 to 5. A motion by Mr. Broussarp to postpone the 


placing of sugar on the free list until 1917 was defeated, 102 to 40. | 


(April 13, p. 2.) 

April 14: Schedule G (agriculture) was taken up. A proposal to 
transfer cattle to the free list was defeated, 122 to 81, while a‘similar 
motion with reference to sheep was likewise voted down by a vote of 
62 to 98. A motion to restore the Payne rates on barley was voted 
down, as were motions to put duties on oats and rice. (April 15, p. 2.) 

April 15: A motion to shift wheat to the free list was defeated, as 


was a motion to raise the rate thereon from 10 to 15 cents per bushel. | 


The caucus likewise refused to change the rates on lemons, citrus fruits, 
and pineapples. Mr. Brovussarp offered amendments to admit chicory, 
cocoa, chocolate, and other coffee substitutes free of duty, which were 
all defeated. Schedule H (wines and liquors) was then taken up and 
adopted without change. During the consideration of Schedule J (cot- 
ton) a motion was offered to raise the rate on cotton yarns 5 per cent 
all along the line, which was yoted down, 19 to 84. (April 16, p. 2.) 
April 16: The cotton schedule was completed, it being adopted with- 
out change. An amendment was proposed seeking to prevent a reduc- 
tion in the hosiery rates, which was defeated, 76 to 17. An amendment 
to increase the rates was rejected by a vote of 49 to 33. A proposal to 
increase the rates on collars was defeated, 96 to 27. The committee's 
proposal for free raw wool was sustained by a vote of 190 to 42 when 
Representative Dies, of Texas, sought a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
In this amendment some of the members of the Ohio delegation gave 
him vigorous support. Chairman Underwood, in answering remarks 
that the President had written the bill, stated, according to the press 
report, that out of 4,000 and more items in the bill the President only 
made these two suggestions (referring to sugar and raw wools). .“ It 
seems to me,” said Mr. Underwood, “that we should accept those sug- 
gestions from the President of the United States.” (April 17, p. 1.) 
April 17: Discussion on the weol schedule was continued. Repre- 
sentative Bathwick, of Ohio, led a fight to put ready-made clothing on 
the free list. The vote was 99 against and 68 in favor of the motion. 
The leaders made no attempt to defend the 35 per cent rate, feeling 
sure of being sustained. They became more active on the next amend- 
ment, which proposed to reduce the rate on fabrics to 15 per cent, and 
it was overwhelmingly defeated. A futile attempt was made to ralse 
some of the rates in the paper schedule, after the silk schedule pre- 
viously had been adopted without change. The sundries schedule was 
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likewise passed without change. With the assent of the committee, 
phosphoric acid was transferred to the free list. (April 18, p. 3.) 

April 18 and 19: Other committee amendments were adopted. In 
accordance with an understanding of the previous day and in response 
to pressure from various sources, the committee agreed to rescind their 
action in the matter of placing a duty of 50 cents a pound on vanilla 
beans, and they were restored to the free list The committee als 
agreed to reduce the rate on onyx to the same rate as had been fixed 
for marble. In addition, the committee rescinded its action in placing 
a duty of 10 per cent on rabbit furs and restored them to the free list 
where they had been under previous acts, This action was taken in 
response to the complaint of the hat makers. (April 18, p. 3.) Repre 
sentative Humphrey, cf Missouri, proposed to strike out of the bill a 
provision allowing a discount of 5 per cent of the duty In the case of 
goods imported in American ships. His motion was defeated, 128 to 60 
(April 20, p. 1.) 


So you see the Underwood bill was written by the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, considered for 


| amendment first in Democratic caucus under the 5-minute rule, 
| while on the House floor a Republican had about as much chance 
| of amending the bill as the proverbial snowball has of maintain- 


ing its integrity in the torrid atmosphere of Hades. 
And now at this good hour they prate of inconsistency and 
hypocrisy 
The following excerpts are from an editorial in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 
TARIFF CAN NOT RAISE PRICES WITH OVERPRODUCTION 


A lot of this talk about the tariff raising the cost of living is pure 
assumption. We might go even further and call much of it pure 
buncombe. 

Examine the present situation in this country. It will then be easy 
te see why the notion that the tariff will raise prices is, in most cases, 
nothing but assumption—not to say buncombe. 

. 7 7 . . . > 

This country is suffering from overproduction in all lines. If you 
can show how a tariff duty or anything else is going to raise prices 
while there is overproduction, you are a wonder. 

7. > . . . . > 

It is pretty hard to get away from that old law which says prices 
go up when the articles are scarce and stay down when they are too 
plentiful. 

Every farmer knows that when there are too many potatoes in the 
country he is not going to get much for hig potato crop. And while 
there are too many potatoes the tariff could go sky-high without lifting 


* . > > * . > 

What a tariff duty could do in that event would be to prevent a lot 
of foreign potatoes from being dumped here to increase the surplus. 

* o > * > > >. 

That is just the case in the United States at the present time. There 
are too many goods of all kinds on hand and too many being made for 
the demand at this time. This is self-obvious, for if there were not 
too many products being made, factories wouldn't be cutting down their 
output. We have a surplus of products of all kinds. 

. . a . . 7 . 

Does anyone want this condition? Does anyone think it good for the 
country? 

. . . . . . 7 

Any foreign products tmported in lines that we produce ourselves 
merely increase the surplus. Does anyone think this is good for bust- 
ness and employment in this country? 

If an increased tariff will shut out some of these foreign-made goods 
now adding to the overproduction surplus in this country and let our 
own factories get to working again, we can not think of anything much 
better that could happen 

* > = * . > > 

There is a lot of buncombe, too, in the notion that foreign-made goods 
sell cheaper in this country. They are sent over to sell at American 
prices, not at lower prices. 

o > . > > . > 

When the Democratic Underwood tariff cut down duties and let 
floods of European goods into this country, did anyone notice that they 
sold cheaper? These goods sold at the prices of American goods of the 
same grade and in competition with them and threw out of jobs the 
American workers who would otherwise have been making them. 

And that was a pretty dull period in the United States, with fac- 
tories easing off and shutting down until the war came along to stop 
European competition with American workers. If the range of prices 
was lower than it was because Americans were out of work and had 
no money to buy. 

. 7 * > * e 7 

Tariff duties that equalize low living standards abroad with costs 
under American standards and so make it no object for Europeans and 
Asiatics to send their goods here do not raise prices. They merely keep 
the jobs for American workers. 

+ . - . 
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We want enough tariff to keep the world abroad from adding to our 
overproduction We want American factories to get 


present 


up to full speed again 


surplus 


We take no stock in this talk of foreigners ceasing to buy our goods 
if we raise our tariff Foreiguers do not buy American goods because 
but because they have to have the goods. They will keep 
the reason. 


they love us 
on buying them for sume 
* 7 * > * > * 
Theorize all you like The fact remains that under a protective-tariff 
system the United States has been raised to a point where the common 
ordinary person bas more, enjoys more, and is more than anywhere else 
ou carth 


In answer to the reckless statements as to what additional 
burden some of the rates would place upon the consumers, I 
quote from the evidence of Mr. E. O. Wells, of Wellsville, Ohio, 
on page 1276, volume 2, of the hearings. Mr. Wells said: 

Our prices to-day are much lower than they were in 1922 when the 
Fordney-McCumber bill Prophesies were made by friends 
of the 
then of an ad valorem duty of a little bit would increase the price to 
the housewives of this country by $12,000,000 on their annual purchases. 
The actual fact is that they are buying American and foreign dishes 
today, both for 25 per cent less than they bought them in 1922. 


Was passed 


The following statement by the Secretary of Commerce, R. P. | situations 


Lamont, is so comprehensive that it deserves the consideration 

of the membership of the House: 

LAMONT TAKES UP 
STIRRED AS MUCH 
( LAUSE 


DEFENSE OF 
PROTEST 


TARIVF—ReECALLS THat AcT oF 1922 


AS PRESENT 


A formal statement in defense of the new tariff bill challenging asser- 


tlons that it would be a detriment to American business was issued by 


Secretary Lamont yesterday, representing research findings of the 


Commerce Department, 
RECALLS 1922 SITUATION 
[ have been asked what effect the new tariff will have on our foreign 
Mr. Lamont said. 

“ Some light on this question may be gained from the experience after 
the passage of the tariff act of 1922. That act raised the level of duties, 
as compared with the Underwood Act, much more than has been done 
in the revision. As many protests were recelved from foreign 


trade,” 


present 


countries as have been received in the present year, and there were just | 


as many predictions of disaster to our foreign commerce, 

“What actually happened: In the seven years under the 1922 tariff 
act our total imports increased 41 per cent. Imports of manufactured 
goods from Europe rose from $340,000,000 in 1922 to $581,000,000 in 
1929, or by 45 per cent. These gains were not due to increased prices 
of commodities. 

“Our imports from Germany and Czechoslovakia more than doubled ; 
from Italy they increased &38 per cent; from Belgium, 87% per cent; 
from Spain and Switzerland, about 25 per cent each; and from France, 
20 per cent. The United Kingdom is the only important European 
country from which we purchased less in 1929 than in 1922, and this 
falling off was not due to changes in our rates of duty. 

“ During the same period our exports of finished manufactured goods, 
the most affected by the tariff of foreign countrie: increased 
practically 100 per cent, Every year following the enactment of the 
1922 act showed a marked gain until the present year. 

“It is obvious, of course, that the reductions in imports and exports 
which began in the latter part of last year are not to be attributed 
either to the discussion of our tariff or its enactment. There has been 
a recession in business and a reduction in prices throughout the world. 
Other countries, as well as ours, have seen their trade in both direc- 
during recent months 


tions decline 


PROTESTS FROM ABROAD 


“Much bas been made of the protests presented by various foreign 
nations during the course of the tariff discussion There is nothing 
new In protests. Every country, including our own, shows con- 
cern When other countries propose increasing their tariffs 

‘The United States is not alone among nations in making changes 
in its tariff levels. Forty or fifty other countries have made general up- 
ward revisions since 1925, including nearly all of those countries which 
have protested against the proposals to increase our rates. 

‘The protests which have been made by 


such 


foreign governments to us 
in cOnnection with the 1950 tariff may seem to indicate a wide sense of 

However, they include made over the course of 
a year during the various stages of the tariff bill. In 4 con- 
siderable number of cases the proposed increases to which they related 
were not finally enacted; as, for example, in the case of laces, bananas, 
jute In other instances the rates objected to were mate- 
rially during the progress of the that as finally 
are not much different from what they were before, as in the 
of plate glass, rayon, Swiss cheese, soybean oll, oriental carpets, 
perfumery, and pbarmaceutics. The rates on silk goods caused consid- 


grievance protests 


more than 


and shingles. 
moderated bill, so 
passed they 


cast 


| which actually apply to the act as passed, and 


} rates. 


importers on the floor of the Senate that the addition we got | 


M®asuRE—LAUDS FLEXIBLE | 
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erable anxiety at times, but the final average 
than 5 per cent ad yalorem. 

NEW FLEXIBLE CLAUSE 

“ Taking these points into consideration, we 
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increase in duty is less 


find that those protests 
which relate to changes 
of duties of possible real importance to the protesting countries, amount 
to probably not more than 10 or 12 per cent of our total imports. 

“Perhaps the most important feature of this tariff bill is the new 
flexible clause. The old one did not work very well. The present clause 
is more effective, in that the commissioners have greater latitude at 
arriving at differences in costs of production as a basis for adjusting 
If a foreign country believes that any of our tariffs are unduly 
high and prevent competitive shipment into the United States, it can 
present its case to the reorganized Tariff Commission, which, if col- 
laboration with the President, has the power, if the complaint is jus- 
tified, to rectify the rates. 

“This new proposal for dealing with such cases by a semijudicial 
body is unique in the world’s tariff procedure. 

“ Considering these things: 

“(1) The steady growth for many years of both exports and imports 
in spite of increases in previous tariffs ; 

“(2) The relatively small percentage of our imports to which the 
protests of our foreign friends apply; and 

“(3) The availability of a workable flexible clause to adjust unfair 


“ We believe the new tariff law will not retard the amazing growth 
of our foreign trade. It should be remembered also that four-fifths in 
value of our imports consist of goods which are either free of duty or 
unchanged or reduced in duties under the new law. 

“The United States will continue to buy from and sell to the nations 
of the world vast quantities of products. Our great and growing buying 
power, partially, no doubt, a result of the protective system under which 
we have grown up, enables our people to steadily expand their purchases 
from foreign countries.” 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


PROSPERITY AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, [I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to object, but this is 
Private Calendar day, and many Members are anxious to have 
the calendar considered. I will not object to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia, but I shall object to any further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I will use 
the whole of the five minutes so kindly allowed me. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowrHer], who has just 
completed his remarks, just a week ago assured this Honse and 
the country that as soon as the tariff bill became a law the 
sunshine of prosperity would break upon the country. I want 
to ask him where the sunshine has broken, and whether it was 
that sunshine that caused the stock market to go all to pieces 
the next day after the tariff bill was signed? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. If the gentleman from Georgia has time, 
will he explain to the House what degree of relativity obtains 
between the tariff bill and the crash on the stock market? The 
gentleman would have to be an apt pupil of Einstein to explain 
that, even to his own party. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. I want to tell the gentleman that he stood 
the other day in the réle of an Hinstein on the floor of this 
House and undertook to prophesy the great prosperity that 
would come to this country on the passage of the tariff bill. 
We see no signs of onrushing prosperity yet. To-day there are 
thousands and milltons of idle men walking the streets, seek- 
ing employment. It is under a Republican administration, too. 
If this tariff bill is so good and so sure to bring prosperity, why 
is it that the gentleman and his Republican colleagues have to 
rise every day on the floor and defend it? If it is such a 
powerfully good prosperity producer, how is it that the gentle- 
man and his colleagues on his side have to continue to promise 
and predict what the bill will do? [Applause.] 

Where is the prosperity that has been promised the country? 
When will the sunshine of prosperity break upon the country? 
The country is still waiting for it. The country is full of moon- 
shine, but there is very little “ prosperity sunshine.” We find this 
alleged dry administration indorsing the wet Mr. Morrow for 
the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Georgia knows 
whereof he speaks, for he comes from a section of the country 
where “moonshine” is a native product. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; and the gefitleman from New York 
comes from a section of the country where they consume that 
“ moonshine,” too. [Laughter.] 

It happened, in this day of grace, when we were told prior 
to the 1928 election, “ Elect a Republican administration and 
prosperity will smile upen the country.” The people thought 
they were going to pull a big fish out of the lake when they 
put the present administration in. What has happened’ 
Everybody knows. Bank failures throughout the country, all 
over the country; it is not limited to any one section. 
is financial depression, industrial depression, agriculture gone 
ruin. 


When and where will this prosperity come? Let these 


gentlemen on the Republican side of the House, who have | 


prophesied prosperity, turn in and give the country some of 
this promised prosperity they have been talking so much about, 
and let us not have so much prophesying. [Applause.] 


THE BANKING SYSTEM 
Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


insert in the Rwecorp a delivered speech which I made, for which | 
I formerly obtained permission, but which was not presented | 


within the specified time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


(Speech of Hon. Henry B. Sreacatt, of Alabama, in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, March 5, 1930) 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I think it will be agreed by the Members of the House, 
as well as by every citizen of the country who is informed, that 
we face an acute situation in our banking system. It is a most 
unfortunate situation and affects the economic life of the coun- 
try to an extent that has aroused the deep concern of every 
student of public affairs. The number of bank failures in re- 
cent years has become alarming. These failures have caused 
great distress and demoralization throughout the agricultural re- 
gions of the country. 
uting causes. The bill now under consideration can not cure 
thes2 difficulties, though instances could probably be found 
where malicious and false imputations of insolvency have con- 
tributed to the destruction of public confidence without which a 
banking institution can not succeed. 

The bill seeks to punish any person who falsely and ma- 
licionsly imputes insolvency to any national bank tending to 
cause a general withdrawal of deposits. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] has pointed out defects in section 1 of 
the bill in which I concur and I think amendments should be 
adopted in accordance with his suggestion that to complete the 
offense an actual withdrawal of deposits should be caused by 
false and malicious reports. And I agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHINpBLoOM] that section 2 of the bill is 
useless and should be stricken out. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has addressed himself to 
me. I think the amendment would make a better bill. 
ever, my objection to the bill is that offenses of this kind 
should be taken care of by the State. 

Mr. STEAGALL. 
a person who maliciously slanders a public-service institution 
and by that act brings a bank failure upon a community with 
all its unfortunate consequences. The meanest, vilest, filthiest 
creature that crawls on this earth is the slanderer. I do not 
“are whether it is an individual or a competitor in business who 
resorts to it. It is villainous and cowardly. Many honorable 
men in public life have encountered this slimy creature. The 
law gives the citizen the right to slay his adversary in order to 
protect himself against great bodily harm. It clothes the citi- 
zen with the right to take human life to keep a man from stealing 
his horse. If I had my way, I would have the law clothe every 
citizen with the right to deal in his own fashion with the man 
who attempts maliciously to rob him of his good name which 
is dearer than property and dearer than life itself. But I 
confess I do not see how very much can be accomplished by 
this legislation toward curing the situation which exists in our 
banking system at this time. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is it not within the power of a State legis- 
lature to cover the general scope of the legislation proposed in 
this bill equally as to State and National banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; I think such legislation is clearly 
within the power of a State legislature both as to State and 
to National banks. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 


How- | 


Well, after all, the bill only seeks to punish | 
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Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will ask the gentleman if under 
any existing State law you could punish a man living in Georgia 
if he should write a citizen in Alabama and say, “ Look out; 
your bank is about to fail”? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No; you could not. But I am sure Mem- 
bers of the House understand that this bill, whether its enact- 
ment be regarded as wise or unwise, can not remedy the con- 
ditions that confront us in connection with our banking system 
as it affects the welfare of people in small towns and cities in 
the United States. If something is not done about it, we shall 


| soon face the complete breaking down of our independent bank- 
all to pieces, and the country right on the verge of financial | 


ing system as it has existed for three-quarters of a century. 

We have had 5,795 bank failures since 1921. Of this num 
ber, 785 were national banks. There were 642 failures last 
year. They are continuing at the rate of about 100 a month. 
In connection with the failures of so many banks in small 
communities and in agricultural sections, I call attention to 
the fact that, during the 5-year period ending December 31, 1929, 
25 banks in New York City paid dividends amounting to 71 per 
cent and set aside a surplus fund amounting to $139,000,000 
for the single year 1929. During the same 5-year period, 24 
trust companies paid dividends of 60 per cent and ran up their 
surplus approximately $600,000,000. 

There are various causes for all these bank failures. The 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House is now investi- 
gating some phases of this matter in the hope that we may be 
able to offer legislation that will help, if it does not cure, this 
situation. Many of these failures have been hastened, to say 
the least, by discrimination and practices affecting banks in 
small communities that have taken away a large portion of 
their earnings and undermined the successful operation of these 
banks. Let me call your attention to some of them. The Fed- 
eral reserve system has succeeded in putting into effect a rule 


| taking away from member banks the right to charge for the 


| collection and remittance of checks. 


| 


Undoubtedly there are various contrib- | 


| favorable report on this bill. 


This was first undertaken 
by regulations and later a law was passed giving authority to 
enforce these regulations. Small banks at one time realized 
considerable sums for this service. In some instances enough 
was collected to defray overhead expenses. No doubt there 
were instances where these charges were too high. But I have 
never believed that small banks should have been required to 
render this service to large city banks and wholesale houses 
for nothing. I opposed the legislation when it was passed and 
the plain truth is this House was misled into ratifying the 
conference report embodying this provision which violated the 
specific instructions of the House. I introduced a bill soon 
after this occurred, on March 6, 1922, and have reintroduced the 
measure from time to time undoing this wrong and restoring 
the right to impose reasonable charges for this service. But 
too many powerful influences have been exerted to prevent a 


Banks that are members of the Federal reserve system are 
not given credit for checks when they are received at the 


| Federal reserve bank as bad been the custom with correspondent 


checks received from member banks. 


banks. This, too, is a practice which has hampered small banks 
in conducting their operations—especially at seasons when it is 
difficult to finance the marketing of crops. I will say in this 
connection that I have introduced measures from time to time 
requiring Federal reserve banks to give immediate credit for 
Certainly this should be 
done, even if Federal reserve banks should charge interest at 
the current rate covering the period of collection. 

The Federal reserve act requires national banks to become 
members of the Federal reserve system. National banks were 
not permitted to decide for themselves whether or not they 
would join the Federal reserve system. They had to join or 
surrender their charters. The law requires them to subscribe 
to the capital of Federal reserve banks in amounts equal to 6 
per cent of the capital stock of member banks. They were also 
required to maintain balances in Federal reserve banks equal 
to 7 per cent of their demand deposits and 3 per cent of their 
time deposits, upon which no interest is received. Formerly, 
banks were allowed to keep their reserves in Federal reserve 
cities. Many banks carried from $75,000 to $100,000 of reserves 
upon which they were able to receive an average of about 2\% 
per cent interest on daily balances with correspondent banks 
where their reserves were held. 

Federal reserve banks pay no interest upon these balances 
and this effected a loss of substantial revenue of member banks. 
The only returns received by member banks from Federal 
reserve banks is 6 per cent dividends on the capital stock held 
by them in Federal reserve banks. When member banks bor- 
row from Federal reserve banks they do so practically at the 
same rate of interest that is charged by correspondent banks in 
reserve cities. So no compensating benefit is derived from the 
right to rediscount, 


_ 
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The Federal reserve banks have made a 
January, 1930, amounting to $515,215,983. 
lated a surplus of $276,936,000 and have 
as a franchise $147,109,573. In addition, Federal reserve 
banks have absorbed the initial cost incident to the inaugura- 
tion of the system, including the expenditures incident to the 
vast and extravagant building program which has been con- 
sumated. These 
out of member banks. It comes through 
balances carried by them, while the only returns to member 
banks is the arbitrary rate of 6 per cent on their stock; mean- 
time the other funds maintained in Federal reserve banks are 
required to be kept there without any returns whatsoever. 
These policies and processes are strangling and crushing the 
small independent banks of the country. We are going to con- 
tinue to have bank failures in small communities until we find 
a remedy for the practices which I have pointed out. 

1 intreduced on December 20, 1923, a bill, and ,jhave reintro- 
duced the same measure from time to time, providing that the 


net profit up to 
They have accumu- 


tax 


tirel) 


profits of Federal reserve banks that are left after paying all | 


expenses and dividends required shall be returned to member 
bank 
ations of Federal reserve banks with member banks—and prac- 
tically all their profits are earned in this way. I am glad to say 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency has reported this 
bill and it is now before the House. I can not believe the House 
will fail to pass this legislation when it is up for consideration. 
It is simple justice to return to member banks the profits made 
through operations with them. The Government is not entitled 
to these profits. Federal reserve banks, in handling the fiscal 
operations of the Government, pay much more to the Govern- 
ment than the annual value of their franchise. So it is no 
injustice to the Government not to turn over to the Treasury 
the earnings that accrue through operations with member banks 
Such a rule constitutes a harsh and unjustifiable tax on banks 
that are members of the Federal reserve system, many of which 
are struggling for existence. 

It has been suggested that the plan proposed in this bill 
would make Federal reserve banks money-making institutions. 


The answer to that is, there is no more inducement for them to | 


to their member banks than there is 
They part 


make money to pay out 
when they pay it into the United States Treasury. 
with the money in either event. The question is, To whom does 
it belong? HKvery dictate of fair dealing and common honesty 
sts that these profits should go to the banks to which in all 


sugee 


justice and good conscience they belong. 


In this connection, let me say that I am one of those who 


believe that the earnings of the Federal Reserve System should | 


be devoted in part to the protection of depositors in member 
banks that become insolvent. I have introduced a measure 
of this kind from time to time during the past 10 years. Such 
a provision was incorporated in the original Federal reserve 
act as it passed the Senate, but it was stricken out in confer- 
ence. It was offered in the Senate by no less an authority 
than the former able and conservative Senator, Hon. John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. The figures show 
Federal reserve banks have made net profits sufficient to pay 
half a dozen times all the losses that have been sustained by 
depositors in national banks and member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System since the adoption of the national banking act. 
The total of these losses down to 1930 amount to about 
$80,000,000, while the profits of the Federal Reserve System 
amount to $515,215,983. The Federal reserve banks have more 
than once made enough net profit in a single year to cover all 
the losses sustained by depositors in national banks from the 
foundation of the national-banking system down to 1925. 
These profits have been made out of the capital and balances 
muintained by member banks and it is well known that the 
greater portion of the earnings of member banks comes through 
their deposits. Depositors have been forced to lose their money 
in cases where banks become insolvent in part because of the 
diversion of the earnings of Federal reserve banks. I believe 
that a citizen who deposits his money in a bank that is a 
member of the Federal reserve system should be able to count 
his deposit slip as good as a Government bond. [Applause.] 

I know that guaranty plans have not worked successfully at 
alk times where State banks constitute the unit, but the fact that 
small banks in one State are not able to make a success of the 
plan is no proof that the Federal reserve system, covering the 
Nation, with its vast resources and profits of more than half a 
billion dollars, is not able to guarantee the deposits of member 
banks. When a citizen goes to seek a place of safety for the 
deposit of his earnings, and sees a building bearing a sign, 
“national bank"; “member of the Federal reserve system "; 
“United States depository”; “supervised by the Federal 
Government,” he should be able to rely upon these signs as a 
guaranty that his money when left there will be safeguarded and 


paid into the Treasury | 


| earnings 
| of funds 


to the extent that such profits accrue through the oper- | 





that, the | served the drift of good citizenship from the farm to industrial 
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| his deposits made good. These signs and the Nation's flag 


flying above that building should be a sufficient assurance that, 
in event of insolvency, he will get back his share of the earnings 


| of the Federal reserve system that has been made out of his 


money left on deposit. [Applause.] 
I recognize that there are too many strong influences opposed 


| to this legislation to justify the hope that it can be passed now. 
enormous profits have been made almost en- | 


the stock and | 


But surely there can be no valid argument against the propo- 
sition to deal justly with member banks in the distribution of 
of the Federal reserve system that accrue through use 
belonging to them. If we are not willing to use these 
earnings for the protection of depositors in insolvent banks, 
certainly they should be used to prevent member banks from 
becoming insolvent. The number of bank failures is a national 
calamity. It should not be allowed to continue. 

Something must be done if we are to preserve our historic 
banking system, with its service and credit facilities for all 
sections and all communities of our country. The plans I have 
outlined would save many of the small banks that are needed 
in the communities served by them and needed to support the 
Federal reserve system. In addition, membership in the 
Federal reserve system would be made attractive, and its service 
greatly enlarged. 

The only remedy that is being proposed by many who speak 


| with a commanding voice is that we shall turn from our inde- 


pendent banking system to the system of group, chain, or branch 
banking. Some of the advocates of the new view of this mat- 
ter boldly state that no city of less than 10,000 population 
should have an independent. Such a statement is shocking to 
any citizen who is informed and whose heart is devoted to 
the masses of the people. There are 3,547 branch banks now in 
operation throughout the country. There are in operation in 
chain or group systems 1,858 banks with resources of $13,275,- 
390,000. This represenf®S about one-fifth of the banking re- 
sources of the country. In plain English this means that we 
are fast drifting into monopoly banking. If the trend continues 
as at present it will not be long before we shall witness prac- 
tically a complete monopoly of banking resources. Banking 
monopoly is the most destructive of all forms of monopoly. It 
is repugnant to the entire philosophy of the Federal reserve 
system and will ultimately destroy the system. The Federal 


| reserve system rests entirely upon the membership of inde- 


pendent banks. The controlling purpose underlying the pas- 
sage of the Federal reserve act was to break the control of 
credit which was centralized in a few centers. 

The control of credit means control of business, nearly all of 
which rests upon credit. It means the control of public opinion. 
Public opinion controls politics and the control of politics 
carries the control of official power. 

Monopoly control of banking means absentee control. It takes 
from local communities combined interest, local pride, and com- 
munity spirit. It standardizes the extension of credit on a basis 
of red tape and routine regulation to be passed upon in some 
distant office with practically no thought of the character of 
individuals concerned in securing credit. Those who have ob- 


centers, leaving farms under the control of absentee landlords, 
can appreciate the meaning of absentee bank control. It is a 
part of the trend toward mergers, consolidations, and combina- 
tions, and chain control of business. It is part of the general 
drift toward centralization of the Nation’s wealth. 

Any system which permits or makes poss‘ble the centraliza- 
tion of banking power in the hands of a few, giving to them a 
free hand in restricting, inflating, or deflating the Nation's 
supply of currency and credit, is a serious menace to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the American people. It was this very 
danger that the Federal Reserve System was intended to pre- 
vent. Prior to the passage of that act a stubborn fight had been 
made during a Republican administration, under the leadership 
of Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, to establish a central bank 
fashioned more or less ufter the Bank of England. The plans 
were defeated after prolonged and widespread discussion. A 
Democratic administration determined that the people should 
not be divested of the management of their local affairs to have 
them placed in the hands of a centralized body. Instead, the 
Federal Reserve Act was passed, decentralizing and spreading 
into 12 geographical districts the control of our currency and 
credit, with provisions to make the supply elastic and responsive 
to the demands of business. If the system is to be preserved it 
is time for the country to understand what is going on and no 
longer delay demand for action to terminate the present trend 
toward the old order of banking monopoly. 

We can not trust the vast power of control of the Nation's 
supply of credit and currency in the hands of a few and leave 
them to decide what portion of prosperity the public shall be 
permitted to share.’ History teaches that those who desire such 
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power will use it to promote their own selfish interests and to 
the detriment of the masses of mankind. This is the most vital 
and far-reaching question that confronts the country to-day. 
The question is whether our banking system shall be main- 
tained in accordance with the spirit of our democratic institu- 
tions for the benefit of all the people or turned over com- 
pletely to the control of those desirous of promoting their own 
selfish interests. The duty rests upon us as representatives of 
the American people to take their side of this momentous ques- 
tion and to pass whatever legislation is necessary for their 
protection. [Applause.] 


FRANK M. GROVER 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calendar day. The Clerk 
will read the first bill in order on the Private Calendar. 

The first business in order on the Private Calendar (No. 620) 
was the bill (H. R. 10532) for the relief of Frank M. Grover. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $300 to Frank M. Grover 
as reimbursement for damage to automobile and for personal injury 
resulting from the dropping of a dummy bomb by a United States Navy 
airplane near Coronado, Calif., on March 27, 1929. 


Mr. ARENTZ. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. On line 6, after the word “ Grover,” insert “ in 
full settlement of all claims and.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nevada. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTz: Line 6, after the word “ Grover,” 
insert the words “in full settlement of all claims and.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The gentleman from Nevada offers an 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONTEST 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of national 
safety. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the question of national | 
safety. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am asking consent for exten- 
sion of remarks in order that I may place in my remarks the 
essay won in a contest by Mr. Thomas Livingston, a pupil of 
the Fordson High School, Dearborn, Mich. 

For the last two years the Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., under the Hon. B. Frank Emery, director of 
public relations, has been engaged in an extensive safety 
campaign throughout the State, and has held many essay con- 
tests in the cities of my district. It has been a most helpful 
work in attracting the attention of the public to safety pro 
grams. 

Contests were held in the high schools of Howell, Mich., and 
the high schools of Dearborn, Mich. Thirty-six of these essay 
contests were held throughout the State. These contests are 
approved by the State board of education, and under the 
direction of the superintendent of public instruction. That 
they have been beneficial is evidenced by the requests from 
other cities that such contests may be held within their schools. 

Within the last generation there has come into every-day use 
two common expressions—“ traffic regulation” and “traffic con- 
trol.” The safety city placed before the schools by the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Co. and mechanically operated visualizes 
how traffic can be controlied if it will be controlled. Graph- 
ically there is portrayed the results of 18 common, every-day 
accidents, from which the student gets his inspiration for sug- 
gestions of betterment of traffic conditions locally. When local 
traffic conditions are stabilized, therein is formed public opinion 
which in a majority of cases is the basis of our laws. 

Prizes have been awarded in connection with these essay con- 
tests in the schools, the 10 highest each receiving one of the 
de Inxe Lindbergh medals and the name of the winner is en- 
graved upon a bronze plaque of Roosevelt, which plaque is 
placed on the walls of the school, 
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This whole campaign, which means so much to the people of 


the State, and indirectly the whole Nation, is financed through 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Co. as a personal contribution 
of Mr. W. A. Fitzsimmons, president of the company, in the 


interest of his native State. 


The winning essay is as follows: 


THE LEFT-HAND TURN 


In most of our principal cities there have been questions more or less 
on hew to solve the left-hand turn. As it is to-day, one must pull into 
the center of the street, the street-car wait until the 
light changes, and then make the turn. In this way one blocks a line 
of traffic. Now, to solve this I suggest: 

In the down-town district mark off every third corner on the main 
thoroughfare. On this corner move the protected safety zone to the 
farther side of tbe cross street. Then the motorist wishing to make 
a left-hand turn can pull up on the car tracks and wait until the light 
changes. Then have this light 60 seconds long so as to permit all the 
motorists in the left-hand turn line to get across. Also, the motorists 


clear of lines, 


waiting on the opposite side can get across. This is for one line of 
traffic alone, say, the one going east. Then the line of traffic going 
west will repeat the above operations, only at the next corner, thus 


allowing only one street within three that does not have a left-hand 
turn either way. 

At the streets where 
right-hand turns. Allow 
there is no left-hand turn. 

The lights: In the first three blocks have the lights all the same, 
say, green, at the same period of time. Have the lights in the next 
three blocks red. Then the motorists on the cross streets wishing to 
make the left-hand turn can do so. 

The above if two conditions, both essential, filled. 
These are, if the car stop is placed on the far corner and if the street 
car is prohibited from making a left-hand turn on a red light, as they 
can now do in our city. 

If at certain hours of the day, for example, between 4 and 5 p. m., 
when traffic is congested, do not allow a left-hand turn but make the 
street-car safety zone protected and allow motorists to pass this zone 
when passengers are boarding or leaving the car. This would improve 
the rate of speed for the motorists. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


do not allow 
the 


are left-hand turns, 
right-hand turns at 


there 
these 


any 
street where 


is possible are 


H. E. MILLS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7063) for the relief of H. EB. Mills. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., Tha, 
and directed to pay to H. B 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $804, represent- 
ing the amount disallowed by the Comptroller General in certificate of 
settlement numbered 0136739—I, to cover liquidated damages for delay 
in performance of the contract of such H. E. Mills with the Department 
of the Interior for construction of two frame cottages for the Colville 
Indian Agency. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 


Mills, Springdale, Wash., out of any money 


IRIA T. PECK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10983) for the relief of Iria T. Peck. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentlewoman from California 
with reference to this matter. As I understand, this bill is to 
correct the record of a boy who served in the Army since 1924. 

Mrs. KAHN. Yes. I think that is the date. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The committee that has charge of these 
bills has decided not to agree to correct any of these records 
after the Spanish-American War unless it is a very unusual 
case. 

Mrs. KAHN. This is a very unusual case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. This boy did not enlist until 1924. His 
first trouble was that he was confined to the hospital for drink- 
ing bay rum which contained alcohol, and he was confined in 
the hospital for over one month. 

Mrs. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The second time he was confined to the 
hospital for one week with influenza, and the third time he was 
confined to the hospital for again drinking bay rum. 

Mrs. KAHN. I did not know anything about that time, 
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Mr. BACHMANN. The question is whether or not the drink- 
ing of the bay rum affected his eyesight or whether the influenza 
affected his eyesight. Unless this is an unusual case, or unless 
the gentlewoman from California can explain to the committee 
that it is an unusual case which will bring it within the cate 
gory of cases I have explained, I would be disposed to object. 

Mrs. KAHN. 
he was in the hospital. 
after drinking bay rum the first time. 
temporary, and then he recovered sufficiently to go out on the 


I did not know anything about the third time | 
The boy was stricken with blindness | 
The blindness was only 


target range and to make almost a perfect record, so that his | 


eyesight must have come back. Then he was stricken 
influenza and given a terrific overdose of quinine, which evi- 
dently affected his eyesight, so that the boy after that became 
permanently blind and was discharged from the Army. 


with | 


His case was brought to my attention by the Veterans’ Asso- | 


ciation in San Francisco, and I took it up and had him treated 
by the very best oculists in the city of San Francisco, Doctors 
Green. They very kindly gave their services to this boy. The 
boy is permanently blind. The Doctors Green gave him back 
enough sight so that he can distinguish between light and dark- 
ness, and in that way can find his way around town. They 


maintain that the second occurrence of blindness came from the | 


overdose of quinine. 
ened by the bay rum, but they feel he had recovered his eye- 
sight practically when he was able to make this almost perfect 
score at the target range. The boy has absolutely nothing ex- 
cept what he can earn doing blindcraft work. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
quainted with this soldier? 

Mrs. KAHN. I am. He has been to my office a number of 
times. I am not only acquainted with him but I have induced 
a number of my friends in San Francisco to look after the boy. 

Mr. BACHIMANN. The lady feels this is an unusual case? 

Mrs. KAHN. I feel it is a most unusual case and a most 
deserving case. He a fine upstanding lad about 23. He 


is ~. 
enlisted when he was only 17. It was perfectly pitiful to see 


Of course, his eyes may have been weak- | 


Is the gentlewoman from California ac- | 
; ment of the value of said private property not exceeding the sum of 
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the Government would not be obliged to pay speculative dam- 
ages. I ask to have the bill passed over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman realizes that in the consid- 
eration of the Private Calendar a request to have a bill passed 
over is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is tantamount to an objection, although 
it serves the purpose that the mind of the mover is not firmly 
opposed to the bill and wishes to leave the matter open for 
further consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill would remain on the calendar in 
its present place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 

RELIEF OF MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF THE TRANSPORT “ ANTILLES ” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1963) for the relief of members of the crew of the transport 
Antilles, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bil!? 

There was no vvjection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to examine and settle the 
claims of the crew of the transport Antilles, which was sunk in October, 
1917, on the high seas by an enemy torpedo, for the value of private 
property lost by the sinking of said vessel, and to allow reimburse- 


objects. 


| $100 in any one case, and there is hereby appropriated, out of any 


him come in with his cane, trying to find his way around the | 


room. 
to my knowledge. 


Mr. BACHMANN, I simply want to call this to the atten- 


It is one of the most pitiable cases that has ever come | 


tion of the House, and with the assurance of the lady from Cali- 


fornia I will not object. 

Mrs. KAHN. 
did not feel in my heart that he was absolutely deserving, and 
that this is a most unusual case. It is one of the saddest cases 
that has ever come to my knowledge. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I shall not object. 

Mrs. KAHN. I certainly appreciate the kindness of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, 

Be it enacted, etc., That in 


as follows: 


the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Iria T. 
Peck, was a member of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 6th day of June, 1927: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


who 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
UNION SHIPPING & 


the 
of 


TRADING CO. (LTD.) 


bill 
& Trading 


Calendar was the 
Union Shipping 


Private 
the 


business on 
the relief 


The next 
(S. 1938) for 
Co. (Ltd.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand this bill simply permits the Union Shipping & 
Trading Co. (Ltd.) to bring suit in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, sitting as 
an admiralty court on this claim against the United States for 
damages. I notice a bond is required to be furnished in the 
sum of $85,000. I am wondering if somebody can give us some 
information about that matter? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice in view of the fact 
that the bill does not limit the amount of damages to libels in 
rem, but also to libels in personam, and the report of the Sec- 
retary of War casts some doubt on the proposition as to whether 


I would not make this plea for the boy if I | 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sufficient sums, not 


| exceeding in the aggregate $3,000, for the payment of such of these 


claims as may be allowed by the Comptroller General of the United 


| States, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2219) for the relief of the city of New York. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CULLEN D. O’BRYAN AND LETTTIE A, O’BRYAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
304) for the relief of Cullen D. O’Bryan and Lettie A. O’Bryan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have a notation that in this case there is some doubt as to 
whether the daughter of the claimants really died as the result 
of any injuries received by reason of having been struck by this 
Army truck; that the girl’s death might have been aggravated 
by a shock, but that she had tuberculosis prior to the shock. 
We are being rather liberal when we pay $5,000 for the death of 
a person who had tuberculosis and whose death was merely 
accentuated by a little shock. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very glad to yield to the authority 
in this House on physical disorders. 

Mr. IRWIN. The War Department made a thorough investi- 
gation of this case, and as a result of that investigation and in 
view of the medical testimony have come to the conclusion that 
this girl died as a result of this injury. She may have been 
delicate, but she was performing her duty every day; she was 
going to and from her work every day, and while doing that she 
was run down by this Army truck, the truck having been oper- 
ated in a negligent manner. She and two other girls were in- 
jured while going to work on that particular evening. She was 
injured so badly that she was put to bed, never recovered from 
the injury, but died shortly afterwards from the effect of the 
injury. Whether a tubercular condition existed is not clear, 
but it is very clear that she had never missed a day’s work 
but had been doing her work properly; that there was no com- 
plaint about her ability to do her work; and that up to the time 
of the injury she was considered in good health, but after the 
injury she was not able to perform her regular work. So the 
War Department feels there is a liability on the part of the 
Government and that her parents should be compensated for 
her death. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. If the gentleman will permit, that was the 
decision of a board of inquiry which considered this case? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. And that her death was the fault of the 
Government? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the gentleman was elucidating the 
facts in this case I was glancing through the report—at the 
same time paying attention to the gentleman’s statement—of the 


Acting Secretary of War, and I find the report confirms what | 


the distinguished chairman of the committee stated. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman does not think I would make 
any statement that was contrary to the facts? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at all. I am simply paying that com- 
pliment to the writer of the report, and the report confirms the 
statement made by the distinguished authority on medicine. 

Mr. IRWIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
by the report of the War Department naturally there is no 
chance for interposing an objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, which I do not intend to do, since the gentleman from | 
Illinois recommends the bill, I want to ask this question of the | 


gentleman: What is done with the men who are responsible for 
these injuries? Of course, the Secretary of War can not go 
eut and see about these trucks, and things of that kind, but 


what do they do with the men who are responsible for the | 


injuries which bring about these claims? 

Mr. IRWIN. That matter has been discussed thoroughly in 
our committee and on the floor of the House. I do not believe 
this is the proper time to discuss the matter, because we are in 
a hurry, but I do believe some action should be taken which 
would result in having these truck drivers be a litile more care- 
ful in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Cullen D. O’Bryan and Lettie 
A. O'Bryan, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,000 in full settlement against the Government, 
on account of the death of their daughter, Amy Edith O'Bryan, who 
died as a result of injuries received when the automobile which she was 
driving collided with an unlighted Army truck on September 16, 1927, 


near Bristol, Vt.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated | 
in this act in excesg of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered | 


to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent 
of the amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EDWARD C. DUNLAP 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
828) for the relief of Edward C. Dunlap. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reservihg the right to ob- 


ject, I want to ask the chairman of the committee what the | 


policy of the committee is about making the employees’ com- 
pensation act retroactive. In this particular case they are 
asking that the act be made retroactive for seven years in order 
to take care of this claimant. Has the committee any particular 
rule about this, and how far does the committee go back in these 
cases? 

Mr. IRWIN. 
no particular policy as far as time is concerned. We consider 
the individual merits of each case, and our decision is governed 
by the circumstances in each particular case. While this goes 
back quite a considerable length of time, yet I think if the 
gentleman will go thoroughly into the history of the case he 
will find it is perfectly justified. 


LXXII——719 


The gentleman’s statement being reinforced | 


I will say to the gentleman the committee has | 
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I have no particular objection to this 
I think it has merit, but I notice you go back seven years. 
| The act was passed in 1916, while this injury occurred in 1907. 
| I think this is perhaps the most remote case I have observed. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think the gentleman is right, but the com- 
mittee felt there were some extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected with this case. When a man who is absolutely needed in 
a tunnel is taken out of a hospital in order to go there to help 
Save the lives of other people and then is overcome himself, falls 
on 2 railroad track and his leg is taken off by a railroad car, we 
felt that under such a state of facts we were perfectly justified 
in going back seven years. I want to say further there is not 
any particular policy laid down by the committee. Each 
is discussed and decided on its merits. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is the reason for making a case 
like this a compensation case instead of a stra‘ght-out appro 
| priation to cover damages? 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee has had that question up many 
times, and has discussed it pretty thoroughly. We feel in 
instances it better to have a monthly payment, which 
|} always paid by the Compensation Commission. In other cases 
the circumstances may be such that a lump sum is better for 
the Government and better for the claimant. This is always 
taken into consideration, and the merits of a particular case are 
decided by the committee 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This is to pay compensation at the rate 
of his regular wages for one year under the compensation act? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. We felt this was meritorious, and 
that is the reason we provided that 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it that the policy of the committee 
is to extend to these claimants who have suffered injury prior 
to the passage of the compensation law the benefits of that law 
not from the date of the injury but from the date the 
enactment of this bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to making clear the policy of the committee by adopting an 
amendment carrying out that intention by inserting after the 
word “amended” in line 11 the words “from and after the 
enactment hereof”? 

Mr. IRWIN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there will be no question whatever 
that the benefits of this bill accrue from the time of the 
enactment of the bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding, Mr. Speaker, I 
have no objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


case 


some 


is is 


case 


ol 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and it is hereby, and directed to extend to 
Edward C. Dunlap, sustained January 
1909, while employed 


authorized 
of injuries 
Reclamation 


on 
by the 
of the Gunnison Tunnel, the provisions of an entitled 
provide for of the United St 
injuties while in the performance of their duties, 
September 7, 1916 amended, 
the time of the filing of his claim for such benefits 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend 
ment, line 11, after the word “amended,” insert “from and 
after the enactment hereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 
offered by Mr. 
the words “ 


account on 


the 


25, 
Servic construction 
“An act to 
suffering 
pur- 
regard 


mn 
act 


compensation employees ites 


and for other 


poses,” approved as without to 


report the amendment. 
Amendment 


“amended,” insert 


STAFFORD 
from 


line 11, after the 
and after the enactment 


word 
hereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDRESS 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
| tend my remarks by printing an address delivered by my 
league the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CuristTecav}. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, 


OF HON, VICTOR CHRISTGAL 


col- 





request of the 


under leave to extend my re- 

marks I submit herewith a copy of a speech delivered by my 
| friend and colleague [Mr. Curisteau] at the annual picnic of 
| the Yellow Medicine County Farm Bureau in my district on 
| June 10, 1930; 
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FARM LEGISLATION AND EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 


I am glad of this opportunity to discuss with you some of the prob- 
lems affecting the agricultural industry In your local farm bureau 


units and at times when you have an opportunity to get together as a 
count 


taining to your community and to your individual farm enterprises. 
Your county agent on many occasions meets with you and brings to 
you valuable information of assistance in making work on your farms 


easicr and more profitable. I judge that it is not always possible for 
you to legislation, both State and National. I am 
going to devote myself to that topic this afternoon 

It is my belief that the farmers of the country have not paid sufficient 
attention to the that public policy bas upon their economic 
It was my privilege during the last session of the Minnesota 
Iegisiature to serve as chairman of the senate committee on agricul- 
ture During that service I was impressed with the numerous matters 
State affecting agriculture At the conclusion of the 
session of the legislature I was sworn in as a Member of Congress and 
attended the special farm-relief session called by the President for the 
purpose of improving agricultural conditions nationally. As a result 
of the experience I gained those legislative bodies, I am _ thor- 
oughly convinced that the farmers generally do not realize how much 
their prosperity is affected by laws that are enacted by Congress and 
by the State legislatures, 


disen&s matters of 


bearing 


welfare 


of legislation 


in 


POWER OF ORGANIZATION 


It is not an easy task to enact laws beneficial to agriculture, because 
frequently such legislation comes in conflict with the wishes and desires 
of other groups. It is here that the value of organized effort is clearly 
demonstrated. I am glad that many of the farmers of Minnesota 
realize the importance of organization, and I am especially pleased over 
the fact that the leaders of their organizations have from time to time 
taken aggressive action in behalf of legislation that they consider of 
importance to the agricultural industry. The power of organization 
was recently demonstrated in the Senate of the United States. A man 
was nominated for a position of Justice of the Supreme Court. Organ- 
ized labor protested against his confirmation upon the ground that at 
this nominee rendered a decision which organized labor felt 
was unfair. And, because they felt this decision reflected an attitude of 
mind to labor, they concentrated their organized forces 
against the confirmation of this man. 

The word was flashed to labor organizations in every section of the 
country that the Senate of the United States was about to act upon a 
matter of vital importance to organized labor, and the response was 
such that the action of the Senate was in harmony with the wishes of 
organized labor and Judge John J. Parker failed to become a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The power of organization was also demonstrated during the struggle 
to enact the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill into law. That legisla- 
tion, which was designed to give the farmer the benefits of a protective 
tariff, had very little support at its beginning, but as one agricultural 
organization after another took up the fight, the measure finally passed 
both Houses of Congress by large majorities and met defeat only by 
Executive veto. 


one time 


unfavorable 


DECLINE OF RURAL REPRESENTATION 

Additional legislation, both State and national, will have to be 
enacted before agriculture can consider itself on a parity with industry. 
I hope that all the potential power of the numerous farm organizations 
of the country will be brought into force during the next three years 
so that national legislation may be enacted to improve the situation in 
rural America. Sufficient census returns have been made public to 
show a marked decline in rural population. The Congress of the 
United States and many of the State legislatures will be reapportioned 
upon the basis of the new ~ensus. The next Congress will be elected 
upon the basis of the old apportionment, and agriculture will retain its 
relative legislative strength nationally for one more Congress. It is 
generally estimated that the new apportionment will result in a loss of 
from 20 to 40 Congressmen from the rural States, and that the large 
industrial States will gain what agriculture loses, 


SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Almost everyone admits that there is some conflict between agriculture 
and industry on matters of public policy, and it is also generally known 


that during this long period of agricultural depression industry has 
been relatively prosperous. Industry’s share of the national income 
has constantly increased, while that of agriculture has been on the 


decline. That condition resulted in the precipitation of the problem 
into the 1928 political campaign, and out of that campaign came the 
demand for a special session of Congress to provide relief to the dis- 
tressed agricultural industry. Organized agriculture should now con- 
centrate all its forces to supplement legislation that has already been 
enacted, and also enact new legislation for agriculture that will be of 
permanent benefit to the industry, and which will definitely give agri- 
culture parity with industry. There is no legislation on the statute 
books at the present time which will make that possible. I am con- 
fident that if the same energy and the same determination and the same 
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organized effort is made during the next three years that was made in 
behalf of the McNary-Haugen bill, agriculture can obtain the legislative 
consideration that it needs and desires even though certain industrialists 
vigorously oppose such action. 

During the special farm relief session, Congress passed the agricul- 





| tural marketing act, the main feature of which was the establishment 


of a Federal Farm Board. I held at the time the legislation was first 


| proposed that It would not solve the problem that made farm relief a 








political question. It was the effort to give the surplus-producing 
farmers some of the benefits of a protective-tarif! system that made 
farm relief a major topic in the 1928 campaign. 

THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 


The agricultural marketing act, as it now stands, does not offer a 
solution for that feature of the farm problem. At the time the agri- 
cultural marketing act was under consideration I voted to give the Fed- 
eral Farm Board the power to invoke the debenture, which I felt at 
that time was an instrument through which the surplus producing farmers 
would be given some of the benefits of a protective tariff system. The 
debenture was placed in the farm relief bill following a hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, at which some of the leading 
agricultural economists of the Nation testified that it would work. 
The debenture, however, was not placed in the marketing act. I am 
confident that had it been, the wheat farmers of the Northwest would 
not have had the great difficulties that beset them during the past year, 
nor would the price of dairy products have suffered the great slump 
during the past few months. I! again supported the debenture in the 
tariff bill now under consideration, as I am convinced of its value in 
meeting the problem of surplus-crop producers. 

It is my opinion that on some surplus crops the equalization fee, 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, will work best. On the other 
crops, the debenture will bring the best results, and I am strongly in 
favor of giving the Federal Farm Board sufficient authority to use these 
proposed measures to determine once and for all whether or not they 
can be of benefit to the farmers. It is on this problem of making the 


| tariff effective on surplus crops that the organized farmers of the Nation 


must once more concentrate their efforts. 
THE FARMERS’ BARGAINING POWER 


There are two possible courses of procedure to follow in securing 
parity for agriculture—either we must give the surplus-producing farm- 
ers tariff benefits by some means, such as the equalization fee or the 
debenture, or we must take from industry some of the tariff protection 
that it now enjoys. And the sooner we get started on one policy or the 
other, the better it will be for the country as a whole. 

The agricultural marketing act is good as far as it goes. It offers 
additional opportunity for the development of cooperative marketing. 
It provides an opportunity to give the farmers greater equality of 
bargaining power. At the present time the buyers of farm products 
are thoroughly organized, and thus find it possible to hold down prices 
to the farmers. To overcome that organized buying power the farmers 
must obtain organized selling power. They must gain control of a 
sufficient amount of their commodities to be able to demand higher 
prices. The power of collective bargaining has its influence not only 
on domestic prices in this country but also on foreign prices on surplus 
crops. As long as the Federal Farm Board is made up of men deter- 
mined to carry out policies favorable to agriculture it will be a valuable 
instrument of the Government to the farmers. 

I believe that the agricultural marketing act is basic to a well- 
balanced farm-relief program. Our task is to supplement agricultural- 
marketing legislation with laws that will solve the problem of surplus 
farm production, because the surplus-producing farmers are in the vast 
majority in this country. Any legislation that leaves them out of the 
picture can not be held to solve the farm problem. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSE BILL 


Following the enactment of the agricultural marketing act Congress 
launched out on a policy of tariff revision. The excuse for entering on 
a program of tariff revision was to give additional protection to agri- 
culture on those commodities on which the tariff is effective, and also 
to be of assistance to a few other depressed industries. Instead of con- 
fining itself largely to agricultural tariff revision Congress launched out 
on a general tariff-revyision program, and both Houses have passed a 
tariff law, which, instead of bringing help to agriculture, in my opinion, 
will cause it still greater distress. 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation and the leading cooperative 
organizations of the State have expressed themselves as opposed to the 
tariff bill. An effort is being made to term the measure an agricultural 
bill and thus place the responsibility of resulting evils upon the already 
overburdened farmers’ shoulders. Organized agriculture in Minnesota 
is absolutely on solid ground when it throws all of its influence against 
the measure. Standing alone, some of the increases to agriculture in 
the bill would be helpful, but the price that the farmers are paying 
for those increases is altogether too great. It must not be forgotten 
that practically all of the commodities that the farmers of Minnesota 
produce are highly competitive commodities, and are constantly subjected 
to the price-depressing influence of keen competition. On the other 
hand, many of the commodities which the farmers buy are the products 


1950 


of industry, which is growing more and more monopolistic in its nature 
and is able to feed the market in a manner that makes possible the 
controlling of prices to a large extent. 
INJUSTICE TO MANY FARMERS 

The rapid growth of mergers and combinations makes the increases 
on commodities that the farmers have to buy much more serious than 
had those same increases been granted years ago. Thus, the tariff bill, 
which was supposed to be an agricultural measure, grants 
increases to products of industry, which the farmers buy, and on prod 
ucts upon which the tariff is most effective in its price-raising influence. 
On the other hand, those increases granted to agriculture in many in- 
stances are such that they have little or no effect upon prices of com- 
modities the farmer sells. No one of the Northwest had occasion to 
believe that Congress would pass the kind of tariff bill that is under 
consideration at the present time. To me, it is a rank injustice to sub- 
ject 
receive no tariff benefits, to higher prices on the things they have to buy 
because of the numerous industrial increases in the proposed tariff bill 

The new tariff measure is more or less groping in the dark as far as 
a sound, protective tariff policy is concerned. By the Hawley-Smoot 
bill we have established no definite protective policy. The general prin 


ciple upon which the public accepted the tariff policy in the past was 


that the rates shall represent differences in costs of production at home 
and abroad. Experiences since the last revision of the tariff law in 
1922 seem to have demonstrated quite conclusively that that is almost 
an impossible principle upon which to establish tariff rates. In connec 
tion with the recent tariff discussion, very few accurate figures were 
presented as to differences in costs of production in support of new 
rates that were written into the tariff bill. 

Where a commodity produced in this country was subjected to com- 
petition from abroad, the demand was made to eliminate that competi- 
tion rather than to establish rates upon the basis of differences of costs 
of production. The new bill, with reference to the determining of 
eosts of production, declares that consideration shall be given to com- 
petitive conditions. 

DEFINITE TARIFF POLICY NEFDED 

If the Tariff Commission is to act as a scientific, fact-finding body, 
and if politics is to be given a minimum amount of consideration in 
connection with the commission's action, it will be necessary for Con- 
gress to lay down a very definite rule, or rather a definite standard of 
protection by which the Tariff Commission shall be guided in its in- 
vestigations and in its findings. If the Tariff Commission is to recom- 
mend rates upon the basis of competitive conditions rather than upon 
the basis of costs of production, then Congress should lay down a 
definite rule as to the amount of competition that is to be permitted 
under our tariff laws. 
wish to adopt a policy of complete embargo, or whether or not a cer- 
tain amount of competition from foreign countries is desirable. If we 
conclude that some foreign competition is desirable, then we should 
state how much competition should be permitted. On many of the 
agricultural commodities, the farmers fac: foreign competition; while 
on many of the industrial commodities, the tariff rates are so high as 
to constitute a complete embargo. If this country is to live under a 
protective system, every effort should be made to have the principle 
applied as equitably as possible. If, on the other hand, we are going 
to continue to adhere to the costs of production theory, Congress must 
lay down some very definite rules as to how costs of production are to 
be determined. 

I voted against the House flexible provision because I felt that in 


numerous | 


millions of farmers, who are producers of surplus crops and thus | 
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} campaign that the Republican candidate for 
We should state definitely whether or not we | 
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different weather conditions, yields might be low, and the costs of pro- 
duction would thus be high. What year, then, should be used as a 
basis upon which to determine costs? Shall it be an average of years? 
If so, where should the taken? If it an of 
farms, how many farms should be investigated as costs is 
clearly seen that it is dificult to arrive at a of of 
production in this country, saying nothing about the impossible 
task of arriving at any costs of production abroad. Competition abroad 
may from countries Which country shall be taken? 
If more than one, shall it be all the countries whick are potential com- 
petitors? 


average be is 
to 


basis 


average 
? It 
most costs 
1imost 
be one 


or many 


POLITICS IN TARIFF MAKING 


On the other hand, industrialists can submit figures as to their costs 
of production much quicker, much far more accurately. 
And not vary much between enterprises in the in- 
dustry, and there is also greater uniformity of costs from year to year. 
Studies of costs of production can be made quickly There is, however, 
the difficulty of determining what the costs are in competing countries, 
The last eight years in which attempts have been made to apply the 
costs of production theory have been clearly unsatisfactory. 


easier, and 


costs do as same 


The authority that Congress delegated to the Executive in connection 
with the power tu raise and lower rates upon the basis of costs of pro- 
duction has been so loose and so undefined that questionable politics has 
crept in, and the entire history of the flexible provision so far is not 
such that the Tariff Commission can be called purely a 
finding bedy, as was intended when it was originally established. 

The time has come well-defined policy with respect 
to the tariff. Congress can lay down a broad, general policy of protec- 
tion, and then leave the details for the Tariff Commission to work out. 
This will the tariff, will, likewise, 
overcome what rious than that is, the 
politics connection with activities. 
Politics and logrolling may be subjected to control in Congress by 
actions of the but politics, it « commission 
appointed for a long term, is impossible of control, and may result in 
grave injustices, 


scientific, fact- 


to set up a new, 


logrolling in framing 


I think is far 


overcome and 


l wzrolling 
the «x 


more 


influence of in mmission's 
the 
people, ouce reeps 


into a 


PEOPLE HAVE TARIFF RIGHTS 

I do not propose to discuss the 
the delegation of the power of tarifl 
the Government. During the last campaign, 
the presidency on the Democratie ticket made that tariff 
making should turned over to the Tariff Commission, I stated my 
belief that the power to determine tariff policies should always remain 
in the hands of the representatives of the It 


presidency, 


constitutional in 
of 


for 


involved 
executive branch 
the 


question 
the 

when 

the 


making to 
candidate 
suggestion 


be 


people 
the 
valuable 


that 
Lloover, 


was during 
Mr 
stated: “ The Tarif?’ Commission arm of the 
ment. It can be strengthened 


but the American people will 


is a most 
and made 
never 


tovern 


useful 
to 


more in several ways, 


consent delegating authority 


| over the tariff to any commission, whether nonpartisan or bipartisan. 


the future the provision would not and probably could not be worked | 


to the advantage of agriculture. In the first place, the President of 
the United States in the future undoubtedly will owe his greatest obli- 
gations to the industrial centers, due to the rapid increase in industrial 
population. Great pressure will be brought to bear upon him to use 


his power in behalf of special privileged interests or in behalf of food- | 


consuming centers of population. I can see the possibility of agricul- 
ture being sacrificed should we have a President who does not realize 


the importance of agriculture to the prosperity of the Nation as well as | 


the necessity of having a strong agricultural industry as a factor in 
a national defense program. 


PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION COSTS 

Another reason for my voting against the House flexible provision is 
because it calls for a change of rates upon the basis of costs of pro- 
duction, placing another handicap upon agriculture. In view of the 
fact that Congress has not definitely expressed itself on the manner in 


which costs of production on agricultural commodities shall be deter- | 
mined, agriculture under that principle will be subjected to long delays | 


in securing any relief under the flexible provision. 
to determine costs of production in agriculture. Costs vary greatly 
as between farms. One farmer, because of a high yield, would have 
a low cost of production. His neighbor may have a low yield, due 
to influences beyond his control, and thus have a high cost of produc- 
tion. Costs of production may also vary as between seasons. 

Weather conditions may be such one year as to result in large yields 
per acre, and costs of production will be low. The next year, due to 


It is most difficult | 


| 
| 


at 
at 


Our people have a right tu express themselves 
a question as this.” I was greatly 
Republican candidate for President expressed 
closely the procedure of tariff making 
course of the Hawley-Smoot measure I can see that 
must be made in the procedure of legislating on the 

I realize the impossibility of Congressmen making a study of the 
merits or demerits of a large number of individual tariff rates It 
appears to me that the solution of the problem is to lay down a broad, 
general, but well defined policy, and then turn over commission 
made up of specialists and scientists the problem of working out the 
details of the policy. 


the ballot on so 
that 


those 


vital 
the 
Having 
the entire 
improvement 


pleased time 
views 


during 


when 


observed 


some 


tariff 


to a 


Congress should, I believe, in the first instance lay down the policy 
which shall guide the commission in its findings, and ence the findings 
are submitted, Congress should then determine whether or not the &nd- 
ings are in accordance with the policy laid down by the representatives 
of the people. This procedure will eliminate the evil of logrolling. It 
will still retain the power in the hands of the people, which I think is 
highly essential in view of the growing importance of the Government 
policy on the distribution of the wealth of this country 


INDUSTRIAL BATES OVERSHADOW FARM GAINS 


The flexible provision has been advanced as a safeguard against some 
of the uajustifiable rates in the bill. It is said that the President will 
be able to correct some of these injustices by the power invested in 
him through the flexible provision, and after he gets through with it 
the bill will be a perfect measure. The same arguments were advanced 
when the provision was originally placed in the tariff act of 1922. The 
history of the flexible provision during the last eight years can not be 
used to substantiate that argument. The Fordney-McCumber bill car 
ried numerous unjustifiably high rates, and the sponsors of the bill at 
that time pointed to the flexible provision as a means of correcting the 
iniquities. Only five items were reduced under the power of the flexible 
provision during all this time. They include a reduction of the duty on 
quail, paint-brush handles, cresylic acid, phenol acid, and mill feed. 

None of the udreasonably high rates which are responsible for the 
disparity that exists between agriculture and industry were reduced. 
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We should not forget also that when an additional protection is once 
granted on a commodity it carries with it certain vested rights. It 
disturbs the economic equilibrium to grant increases and then reduce 
them. I am convinced that it would have been far better had the 
effort of Congress been confined to the determination of a new policy of 
protection and then applied scientific procedure to the correction of 
injustices in the Fordney-McCumber bill rather than to add to them by 


the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot bill with the hope that the Presi- | 
dent would correct the iniquities under the power granted him in the | 
What the country as a whole expected was that the | 


flexible provision. 


special session of Congress would fit the farmer into the protection 


picture as well as it was possible to place him there; and little did they 
expect that his place in the picture would be almost completely over- 
shadowed by the higher rates granted to industry. 


STUDIED FARMS IN 11 NATIONS 


Shortly after the special session was adjourned I went on a trip to 
Europe for the purpose of making a study of agricultural conditions in 
some of the countries across the ocean, and also to get the reaction of 
foreign countries to the proposed Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. I observed 
also the condition of prosperity of the 11 nations that I visited, and I 
came back thoroughly convinced that the policies of a country vitally 
affect the prosperity of the people. When anyone states to me now 
that the farmer’s difficulties can not be improved by legislation, there 
flashes through my mind immediately the conditions of the farmers in 
other countries that I visited, and I then have a picture of peasants of 
one country compared with the more prosperous farmers of another, 
and the only possible excuse for their differences in prosperity is the 
differences in the policies of the countries under whose flags they live. 

I landed in England. England is a great industrial nation. She 
no great concern about her agriculture. Agriculture has been 
ignored for years by that nation. Her land policies and her rural 
psychology are such that it is practically impossible to develop a healthy 
agricultural industry. England, however, is a great consuming nation 
market for American agricultural products. 
found that our tariff policy was acting as a two-wedged sword against 
the American farmer In the first it increased the cost to the 
surplus-producing farmer, which placed one more hardship upon his 
and, further than that, it appeared that it would seriously 
his foreign market in England. The reaction against the Ameri- 
can tariff policy over there resulted in agitation to the effect that the 
English people should buy from the producers of Britain’s foreign pos- 
sessions. All London were with the slogan, “ Empire 
is empire building.” of the leading newspapers of the 
were that proposition almost daily. The proposed 
tariff bill of this country gave great impetus to that movement. 

I went from England to Holland. Holland is a wonderful little 
agricultural country. I asked the government officials whether or not 
they had an agricultural problem, and they said they did not. They 
informed me that agriculture had parity with industry in that nation, 
and the leading farmers took great pride in stating that years ago when 
they were faced with the problem of whether or not they should go on a 
protective-tariff basis they decided against it. 


has 


and is a 
place, 


shoulders: 
injizre 


over posters 


buying Some 


country agitating 


FARM PARITY BRINGS PROSPERITY 

Their decision was based upon the understanding that Holland was a 
and the farmers, surplus producers, 
would be placed at a disadvantage under the protective system. They 
took pride in pointing to the fact that they were successful in prevent- 
ing the industrialists of Holland from securing tariff privileges which 
would have raised costs to the Dutch farmers. The farmer of Holland 
is “ cooperative minded.” His dairy cooperatives are highly successful. 
His marketing is so thoroughly organized that he is ready to ship his 
products to any market in the world, and he directs his marketing to 
such markets of the world as will bring him the greatest returns. The 
Dutch farmer has many advantages in cheap transportation. The numer- 
ous canals, which traverse almost every nook and corner of the land, are 
used by the farmer in transporting commodities to market. Not 
having the handicaps of high transportation rates and the handicaps 
of a protective tariff on products that they buy, the farmers of Holland 
were distinctly on a parity with industry in that country. The more 
well-to-do farmers spend their winters at the seashore. 


surplus-producing nation, being 


his 


SUGAR TARIFF NO AID TO GERMANS 
An interesting argument advanced by the farmers of Holland in de- 
fense of their policy was that they were able to produce sugar beets at 
a profit on a free-trade basis, while right across the border in Germany, 
under exactly the same soil conditions, the German farmer, under a pro- 


tective-tariff system, is unable to compete with the sugar-beet grower of | 


Holland It should be remembered in that connection that since the 
war Germany has confined her efforts largely to rehabilitation of her 
industry. Agriculture over there has been neglected. 

Consequently, the German sugar-beet grower, living near the Dutch 
found that the tariff had so increased his cost of production 

could not compete with the beet-sugar grower across the 
who produced under a condition of lower cost. To me it was 
a striking example of how the benefits of the tariff did not redound 
to the farmer, 


border, 
that he 
border 


While there I | 
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Holland has a well-balanced farm program. It raised that little 
nation from the depth of despair to one that now boasts that she has 
less poverty than any other country. While other nations are per- 
mitting millions of acres to go out of cultivation because of a de- 
pressed agriculture, this little nation is launching out on a project 
to reclaim thousands of acres now covered by the Zuider Zee, and add 
them to her producing area. Because agriculture is profitable in that 
country, they are able to incur the tremendous cost of pumping the 
water out of a portion of the sea, make agricultural land out of it, 
and make that land pay a profit. Out in the Northwest there are 
thousands of acres of rich, fertile land, which only requires the applica- 
tion of labor and machinery to produce crops; but still the farmers 
there can not produce at a profit. 


FARM NEGLECT HURTS GERMANY 


I went from Holland into Germany. Germany, like the United 
States, is facing a severe agricultural problem. It is following legisla- 
tion in this country with a great deal of interest, and with hopes 
that the United States will work out a solution of the agricultural 
problem, and that she will be able to profit by our efforts. Germany 
has long been a protective-policy nation. During the time of Bismarck, 
when the foundation was laid for a strong German nation, agriculture 
was given equal consideration with industry. 

Bismarck realized the importance of agriculture to the welfare of the 
nation, and did not slight that nation in the formulation of national 
policies. The tremendous problems facing Germany following the war 
undoubtedly caused her to overlook the importance of agriculture. And 
while she was remarkably successful in bringing back her destroyed 
industries, she is just beginning to realize that she overlooked an impor- 
tant factor of national prosperity when she paid so little attention to 
the welfare of her farmers. 

From Germany I went to Russia, that land of mystery about which 
we have heard so much, a land filled with numerous contradictions, the 
land that is going through a gigantic experiment in its social, economic, 
and political life. Russia is a distinctly agricultural nation. It has a 
population of 150,000,000 people, 130,000,000 of whom live in rural 
Russja, and 20,000,000 live in the cities. It is a great agricultural 
nation, a pation rich in natural resources, including lumber, coal, oil, 
and fertile agricultural land. Russia is now and for a considerable 
time has been a poverty-stricken nation. The people are depressed. 
They went through the World War. This was followed by several inter- 
nal revolutions and a complete change in her economic, political. and 
social life. Russia has an agricultural problem. There are 29,000,000 
farms in that large country. In America we feed over 120,000,000 
people on 6,500,000 farms and have a large surplus besides. In Russia 
the 29,000,000 farms are unable to feed the population of 150,000,000 
people. The nation was on a ration basis. 

MACHINERY TRANSFORMING RUSSIAN FARMS 

On the streets one would frequently see a long line of people in 
front of a store with their bread cards awaiting a chance to buy their 
supply of bread. Their meat also was on a ration basis. There was 
such a scareity of food that every effort had to be made to conserve 
it and avoid famine and starvation. Russia’s population is increasing 
at the rate of 3 per cent per year. Her Government officials realize 
that it is necessary to take drastic steps to produce sufficient food to 
feed the growing population. She launched out on a very elaborate 
scheme of industrializing agriculture. 

The farmers of Russia live in smal! villages. Strip farming is the 
practice. A farmer having 5, 10, or 15 acres allotted to him, has it 
in small strips near the village in which he lives. This system of strip 
farming is very inefficient, and the Soviet Government is making an 
effort to abolish it by mechanizing her agriculture. While I was there 
she adopted a policy of forcing her farmers into communes, or what is 
sometimes called collective farms. It is her intention to completely 
mechanize agriculture. She is buying great quantities of farm ma- 
chinery—tractors, plows, drills, harvesters, combines, and so forth— 
from the United States in the establishment of her program. She is 
also building new factories for the production of her own farm ma- 
chinery for putting this program into effect. 

The Russian farmer is an individualist, the same as the American 
farmer. To a large extent, he has resisted the attempt to drive him 
into cooperatives, or collective production. Government policies were 
inaugurated to force him into collectives. Those who joined a commune 
were given special prices on the things they buy, or given tax conces- 
sions, and were given machinery with which to produce. The Kulak, 
the rich farmer, is called rich because he probably has several cows, 
several horses, and a few pigs in contrast to his neighbor, who may have 
only one. The more well-to-do farmer, or that is the better farmer, 
objects to going into a collective, because he will have to divide the 
returns of his labor with those of the poorer farmer, who does less 
work but gets the same returns. 

VISITED WORLD’S LARGEST FARM 


In the early part of the year, the Soviet Government used such pres- 
sure on the peasants to join collectives that some of them revolted and 
proceeded to leave the country. This drastic policy of the government, 
however, had to be modified. Southern Russia, which I visited, was de- 
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clared a wheat-producing area, and any farmers in that area not produc- 


ing wheat were told to move out and make way for some one who would. | 
The Soviet Government officials have been much impressed with the pos- | 


sibilities of large-scale farming, as is carried on by Thomas Campbell, 
of Montana, and they are trying to establish a system of farming for 
the entire nation under which large-scale machine production will be 
followed. The strips are to be broken up and placed into large farms, 
and this will be under a policy of collective production in certain sec- 
tions. In other sections, where the Soviet Government large 
estates, the government itself will operate the huge farm. 

I visited the largest farm in the world in southern Russia, a farm 
of about 300,000 acres, upon which last summer 7,500 men were em- 
ployed in the harvest. This rich, virgin soil produced about 40 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Next year the soviet officials will employ 300 


owns 


combines in the harvest, and by the use of combines they will replace | 


3,000 men in the harvest. The grain that is wasted by threshing with 


a combine they propose to save by having 1,000,000 chickens roam the | 


fields of this large farm to pick up the grain that is wasted by the 
operation of the combine. 
parts of the Soviet Union would be made to the large farm to demon- 
strate to the Russian people the possibilities of a mechanized agricul 
ture. It should be remembered that the Soviet Government is a workers’ 
government. 
of making every peasant a worker. 


tory, and the agricultural producer is to be placed on the same basis as | 
is spending millions of | 


the factory worker. The Russian government 
dollars to bring about a change in her agricultural industry. She 
realizes that it is vital to the prosperity of her nation, and the solu- 


tien of the agricultural problem is essential to the success of the govern- 


ment. One would think that inasmuch as 130,000,000 of the 150,000,000 
people are peasants, the government would be a peasant government. 
That is not the case. Out of the 20,000,000 people, between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 are members of a communistic party. This party runs 
the government of that country. It formulates the policies of the coun- 
try, and the peasants must submit or else face the consequences that 
result from opposition to the government. Punishment for such opposi 
tion varies from exile to Siberia to the penalty of death. 


VOTE IS AGRICULTURAL SAPEGUARD 

This is election year, and I bring this observation of procedure in 
government in Russia to point out the hardships that the rural people 
may be compelled to suffer because of their failure to take an active 
interest in the government of their country. In Russia but a small 
handful of people, in comparison with the large population of the coun- 
try, completely controls the policies of the country. They do not even 
have two parties. Their theory of government does not sanction com- 
petition, not even competition between political parties. A very small 
minority is forcing its will upon the great majority of the people. It 
is not my intention to state that conditions are worse than they were 
under the Czar’s régime. Some people toki us conditions were better 
and others told us they were worse. Nevertheless, the nation as a whole 
is a poverty-stricken nation, and the responsibility for it must be placed 
upon the government of Russia. The Russian peasant has little or no 
influence in directing the policy of that large country, and he is suffer- 
ing many inconveniences and hardships because of government policies, 
over which he exercises no contro}. 
inasmuch as this is election year a hundred per cent voting population is 
agriculture’s safeguard. The rights of agriculture will not be ignored 
in the face of an intelligent voting farm population, and I hope every 
farmer in Minnesota will make it a point to go to the polls on election 
day and take with him every eligible voter in his family and exercise 
his great privilege of citizenship. 


SWEDISH PREMIER TELLS PROBLEMS 


The importance of Government policies in connection with 
farmer's economic welfare is becoming increasingly greater. I do not 
believe that he will ever have to submit to some of the injustices of 
government to which some of the peasants of foreign countries are sub- 
jected. But he can not expect to improve his standard of living unless 
he takes an active interest in formulating Government policies favorable 
to the industry in which he earns his livelihood. 

I went from Russia to Sweden. Sweden is a comparatively prosper- 
ous little country. I had the rare privilege of discussing with the 
Premier of Sweden the agricultural problem of his country. He told 


me that they faced a problem similar to that of ours, in that the manu- 


facturing interests of Sweden were able to secure greater tariff protec- 
tion than were the farmers. Sweden several years ago adopted the 
debenture as a part of its tariff system. They told me that in that 
country it was effective, and that recently it was extended for another 
period of years. 
ture upon their surplus crops with good effect, there is no reason why it 
would not be equally successful in this country. 
country I became more convinced of the value of the debenture as a 
part of a country’s protective tariff policy. 

The Premier also discussed with me his country’s forest conservation 
policy. He stated that they followed a policy of forest conservation for 


I was informed that pilgrimages from various | 


This workers’ government bas launched out on the policy | 
The land is to be similar to a fac- | 


| cooperative bacon factories. 


In that connection, let me say that | 


the | 


It appears to me that if Sweden can apply the deben- | 


After my visit to that | 
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| years and had now reached the point where the annual growth is equal 
to the annual yield of forestry products. Or, in other words, wherever 
a tree cut down there another to take its place Forestry 
products constitute about 50 per cent of the exports of Sweden and was 
a substantial influence in the prosperity of that little nation 


is is one 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING IN DENMARK 


From Sweden I went 
is the main industry. Farmers there that they 
problem, and that they were on parity with industry. Their national 
policies were much the same as those of Holland Back in the seventies, 
when the vast and fertile regions of the Northwest were opened up for 
grain production and grain from those the markets of 
the world, the farmers of Denmark faced ruination. Because of the 
poor soil of their country, they could not compete on the world’s grain 
| market with the American farmer. Inasmuch as they were an agrieul- 
| tural surplus producing country, they realized that tariffs would be 
ineffective, and declined to adopt a policy of protection as a cure for 
their ills. They became what might be called an agricultural manufac- 
turing nation. They bought the cheap grains of America, fed it to live 
stock, and then shipped the livestock products to the consuming centers 
of Europe. They developed high-producing dairy cows 
that produced a high-quality bacon. They developed their cooperative 
| marketing organizations to a point where they controlled the product 
| from the time # left the producer until it reached the consumer 

The Danish farmer gets from 70 to 80 per cent of the English con 
sumer’s dollar. His marketing is best organized in with 
Kighty-three per cent of the bacon is pro 
duced in the cooperative bacon factories. These factories have 
their agents in England, and the factories consign the bacon the 
ageuts on the consuming market in England 


to Denmark, a small nation where agriculture 


stated had no farm 


regions flooded 


and raised hogs 


connection 


bacon 
to 
SYSTEM IN SELLING BACON AND BGGS 

A year ago last summer a representative of the Danish Government 
in England discovered that the bacon did not quite suit the tastes of 
the Englishmen because the Danish were heavy when mar- 
keted. Two weeks after the representatives of the Danish Government 
in Engiand flashed the word to Denmark, the farmers of Denmark were 
marketing their hogs 20 pounds lighter. This was done by placing a 
higher premium on hogs that were marketed at the desired weight and 
a penalty of a lower price on those that were overweight. The Danish 
farmer markets his eggs in connection with these factories 
Here, too, the marketing is thoroughly organized I was told that if 
an Englishman is served a bad egg at breakfast in London, the egg can 
be traced to the farm in Denmark where it was produced; and they 
said they expect in the near future to have the egg marketing #0 
thoroughly organized that they could even discover the hen that laid 
the bad egg that came to the Englishman's table in London. 

The cooperative effort of the Danish farmers is one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of that little nation. The farmers, living on land, 
the soil of which was originally poor. by tmproving their methods of 
production by joining together in cooperatives for the purpose of mar- 
keting their products and by control of the governmental 
policies, have made that little country a relatively prosperous nation. 
They took pride in the fact that they have kept the industrialists of 
that country from exacting higher prices to the farmers through the 
medium of industrial tariff protection. I not help but be very 
much impressed by the fact that surplus-producing farmers were able 
to prosper where they were not subjected to higher costs due to tariff 
rates on the things that they had to buy. 


hogs too 


bacon 





nation's 


could 


FARM EQUALITY MEANS PROSPERITY 

From Denmark I went to Czechoslovakia, a conrparatively new coun 
try that was established after the World War. Czechoslovakia is one 
of the most prosperous-appearing countries that I visited in Europe 
They told me that they had no agricultural problem, and that the 
farmers were in control of the Government, and that the only complaint 
| that was being made was that the members of the Farmers’ Party 
were getting too many political plums. in Czechoslovakia were 
relatively low. The people seemed happy and contented. They were 
| well dressed, and the country, in general, the appearance 
of a healthy, prosperous nation. The mannfacturers in that country 
were on a surplus-production basis It is a protective-tarif? nation 
The farmers were not producing a surplus, and, therefore, were able to 
take advantage of a protective-tarif? policy. It was the only country 
that I visited where complaint was made that the farmers were getting 
too many considerations from the Government 

The principal observation on my trip to Furope was that 
countries where agriculture was prosperous the country 
| prosperous; and in those countries where agricultur: 
or in distress, the nation, as a whole, was suffering a depression. I 
came back thoroughly convinced that the fight behalf of equality 
for agriculture was not only necessary, fron the standpoint of raising 
the standard of living for the people of rural America, but it also was 
fundamental to the continued general prosperity of this Nation. Much 
of the distress that now exists in the industrial centers, | am certain, 
ean be climinated by governmental policies 


Prices 


presented 


in those 
was relatively 
was depressed, 


iD 
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A GOOD PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


ssibility of 
in the 


market 
America. 


expanding the 
sections of 


for industrial products is 
New buildings, additional 
conveniences that are enjoyed by people living 

ities of the Nation are still to be acquired by millions of farm- 

ilic The farmers themselves must lead the fight, and I am 
in hopes that the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, through its local 
units 


rural 


and many home 


its county organizations, and its State organizations, will continue 
its aggressive efforts in behalf of State and National policies designed to 
the farms of America. The program of the 
farm Bureau closely coincides with the program that was followed by 
the farmers of Denmark It includes the improvement of the technique 
of the individual farmer. It involves a program of agricultural edu- 
zation It includes a program of cooperative marketing, and it also in- 
cludes a program of legislation. Such a balanced program carried the 
farmers of Holland and Denmark from the depths of despair to a con- 
dition of relative prosperity, and I am convinced that the same well- 
program applied to agriculture in America will restore the 
industry, of which we are a part, to its rightful position among 
the other industries of the Nation. 


mprove conditions on 


balanced 
ereal 


CHARLES E. ANDERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar 
(S. 670) for the relief of Charles BE. Anderson. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
directed to pay Charles FE. Anderson, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $40 representing loss 
sustained by him in the purchase of horses for the United States 
Geological Survey in April, 1910. 


was the bill 


and 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BE. M. DAVIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
671) for the relief of E. M. Davis. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
is for the redemption of bonds. Is there no general law that 
permits the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem lost bonds, 
Where proper evidence is produced that would convince the Sec- 
retary of the truth of the claim? 

Mr. IRWIN. There is no general law that permits the Treas- 
ury to pay or duplicate the bonds. They find no objection after 
the maturity of the bonds. If the claim is made before the 
maturing of the bonds they interpose an objection, but after the 
bonds are matured they do not. There is no general law by 
which they can pay, and the only relief is through Congress. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The Secretary of the Treasury takes a 
bond of indemnity to the Treasury against any duplication or 
loss. I notice that there are a number of these cases on the 
calendar. It strikes me that there ought to be a general author- 
ity to the Secretary of the Treasury on the presentation of 
proper evidence, with an indemnifying bond to redeem without 
coming to Congress in each specific instance, 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say that the committee would be very 
glad if we could have some general provision of that kind, be- 
cause we have hundreds of these cases coming before the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. May I offer as a suggestion that the 
in regard to relieving the calendar of such claims, and framing 
some general law of that kind. 

Mr. IRWIN. I am glad to receive the gentleman's suggestion, 
and it will give me great pleasure to confer with the committee 
in reference to that matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to credit the accounts of E. M. Davis, former postmaster at Cut 
Bank, Mont., in the sum of £174.33, representing the amount of postal 
funds lost by reason of the failure of the First National Bank of Cut 
Bank on January 1, 1921, and shown on final audit of his accounts as 
postmaster to be due the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the surety on the bond of such E. M. Davis as postmas- 
ter is relieved of any liability on account of such loss. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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GILBERT PETERSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
857) for the relief of Gilbert Peterson. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to redeem in favor of Gilbert Peterson United States coupon 
notes Nos. E-1062861 and E-1062862, in the denomination of $1,000 
each, of the victory Liberty loan 4% per cent convertible gold notes of 
1922-23, called for payment December 15, 1922, with coupons due June 
15, 1920, to December 15, 1922, inclusive, without presentation of such 
notes or coupons, such notes with such coupons and coupons due May 
20, 1923, attached, having been lost or destroyed by the said Gilbert 
Peterson: Provided, That such notes shall not have been previously 
presented and paid and that payment shall not be made hereunder 
for any coupons which may have been previously presented and paid: 
And provided further, That the said Gilbert Peterson shall first file 
in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the principal of the said notes and the 
unpaid interest which had accrued thereon when the notes were called 
for payment, in such form and with such surety or sureties as may be 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any loss on account of the lost notes 
and coupons herein described. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ANNA FACEINA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
968) for the relief of Anna Faceina. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it e.acted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Anna Faceina, of New York City, the 
sum of $5,000, in full settlement against the Government, as compensa- 
tion for injuries sustained when run down by a United States mail 
wagon on August 20, 1920. 

Sec, 2. That no part of the amount in this act in excess of 3 per 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered or ad- 
vances made in connection with said claim. Any person or persons 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Mr. 
ments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


JUNE 21 


ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


On page 1, line 6, after the word “ settlement,” insert “ of all claims.” 
Line 7, after the word “ Government,” insert the word “ and.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word merely for the purpose of pointing out to the House an 
exception to the usual provision with reference to fees. In- 
stead of the customary 10 per cent, the amount here is 3 per 
cent. I do not mean to infer by calling that to the attention of 


. : ; . > E . | the House that the reduction was on account of a cheap attor- 
Claims Committee consult with the Ways and Means Committee | * Z 


ney or that the clainr is of a cheap character. There are cases 
where 3 per cent is sufficient. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. This is the first time I ever saw a case 
where the amount was limited to 3 per cent. If it is for less 
expensive attorneys, so much the better. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, there are so many attorneys in New 
York getting rich plums that this one is willing to take it on a 
3 per cent basis. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHRISTINA ARBUCKLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1252) for the relief of Christina Arbuckle, administratrix 
of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Christina Arbuckle, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased, late of the city and 
State of New York, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, the sum of $25,000 alleged to be due from the United 
States under the provisions of a contract entered into on October 13, 
1908, between the decedent and the Secretary of the Navy for the sal- 
vaging of the U. 8. 8S. Yankee that bad stranded on Hen and Chickens | 
Shoal, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


following amend- 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the period, insert a colon, and the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in | 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or reccived by | 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- | 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or attorney or to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


agents attorneys, 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 
was laid on the table. } 


KREMER & HOG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(S. 1254) for the relief of Kremer & Hog, a partnership. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Leniepacn). Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a peculiar situation. Because of the carelessness of the 
United States these men went ahead and did this work, ap 
parently on their own initiative, and now they file a claim for 
$146.14. 

Mr. IRWIN. ‘This particular work was anemergency. There 
wis no time and there would have been a great deal of loss if 
they had waited until they got authorization. Therefore, they 
went uhead and placed this culvert under the railroad in order 
to prevent more damage from occurring. The Comptroiler Gen- 
eral says that it was irregular, yet he recommends it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. That is what I bad reference to. 

Mr. IRWIN. It is a little irregular, but in this particular 
case it is one of those circumstances that could not be helped. | 
Lhe Comptroller General recommends that it be paid. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 


be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of Kremer & Hog, a partnership, for reimbursement of the sum of | 


the bill 


| 


$146.14 on account of additional expenses incurred in placing a culvert | 
under the tracks of the Chicago & North Western Railway Co. due to 

delay by the United States in furnishing corrugated pipe for said 

culvert under contract of January 10, 1928, for the construction of | 
drains on the Belle Fourche Federal irrigation project, South Dakota, | 
and to allow not to exceed $146.14 in full and final settlement of any 
and all claims arising under or growing out of said contract. There is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 
appropriated, the sum of $146.14, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for payment of the claim. : 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GULF REFINING CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1255) for the relief of the Gulf Refining Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the claim of the 
Gulf Refining Co. for refund of rent erroneously paid on premises known 
us 401 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., after claimant had 
vacated said premises on or before April 15, 1928, and to allow said | 
claim in the sum of not to exceed $200. There is hereby appropriated, | 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $200 for payment of said claim. 





The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. I 
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FEDERATION BANK & TRUST CO. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
1256) for the relief of the Federation Bank & Trust 


(Ss 
Co., New 


| York, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
am wondering why this bank. which is one of the outstanding 
banks of the country, did not exercise due care in making the 
loans? 

Mr. IRWIN. The bookkeeper who made those transactions 
proved to be a criminal. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman knows the United States ts 
not engaged in insuring against loss by the banks of the coun- 
try because of the dishonesty of their employees. 

Mr. IRWIN. I know that; but in this particular instance 
the bank acted in good faith. The Government ordered it to 
extend loans on these adjusted-compensation certificates 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman know whether this 
was insured against the dishonest acts of its employees? 

Mr. IRWIN. I do not know. 

Mr. COLLINS. Until the gentleman finds out, I shall object. 


Is there objection to the present 


e 


bank 


BEAVER VALLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
1257) for the relief of the Beaver Valley Milling Co 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the 
and he is hereby, authorized to 
Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des 
$418.10, as loss resulting from 
quantity of flour required 
period from August 1 to 26, 
of any money in the Treasury not ot 
to exceed $418.10 for payment of the claim 


The bill was ordered be 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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Moines, lowa, su 
an 


claim of the 
m not to exceed 
the 
Dodge, Iowa, 
is hereb 


error made in stating estimated 
for usé at < 


1925 


during the 
propriated out 
appropriated, a sum nh if 


inp 
There 


herwise 


vy ap 


to read a third time, was read the 


GEORGE W. PURGESS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
for the relief of George W. Burgess. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
ject, is there any insurance involved in this case at all? 

Mr. IRWIN. Not in these post-office causes. The postmaster 
gives a bond for the proper performance of his duties. In this 
is involved, but it is merely a book- 
It is giving the man eredit. 

The only thing that I am interested in 
whether the chaiitmran of the committee can 


(S. 


ob- 


keeping proposition. 
Mr. BACHMANN. 
about the bill 


is 


| assure the House that this is not an attempt on behalf of some 


insurance company to be relieved. 
Mr. IRWIN. It is not. There is no insurance; no bonding 
involved. In these cases the bonding company will bond the 


| postmaster for the proper performance of his duty, but the 
| bonding company does not bond him against robbery or anything 


that he can help. y 
Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, what about the excessive 


What explanation 


Mr. IRWIN. A great many branch post offices got their sup- 
plies front this office. At the time I thought it was rather a 
large amount, but my experience in dealing with some of those 
claims has led me to believe that in this particular instance 
the amount, while it looks excessive to the gentleman and to 
myself, is not unusual. The department has carefully checked 


| up, and they say the actual stamps and material were stolen 


and they ask that the bill be passed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The committee was assured that a corr- 
plete audit had been made and that there is no question about 
the amount? 

Mr. IRWIN. There is no question about it at all 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And no insurance was collected, burglar 
or otherwise? 

Mr. IRWIN. No. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Why did it take so long to bring a claim 
of this magnitude before the House? 

Mr. IRWIN. These claims have been pending heretofore in 
former Congresses. I can not account for that. I do not know 
what happened in the Congresses heretofore. The bill came to 
us in the regular way, and we recommend its passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of George W. Burgess, 
tucket, R. I., in the sum of $254,272.11, the value of 


stock lost In the burglary of the post office at Pawtucket, 
1, 1926. 


postmaster at Paw 
postage-stamp 


RK 


February 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


wus laid on the table. 
ALICE M. A. DAMM 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (3. 
1798) for the relief of Alice M. A. Damm. 

‘The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, referring to 
the purpose of the omnibus bill which was reported from the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which I objected a few weeks 
ago, it involves the principle of paying an honorarium to the 
widow of a deceased consular officer. In the Navy we have a 
general law whereby we pay only six months’ gratuity to de- 
pendent relatives who may be designated. Years back it was 
the policy 
consular representative. That was prior to the passage of the 
so0-ca 
tired list and raised their salaries materially and gave them a 
good living wage. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But it did not vitiate this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no policy established for giving 
# year’s salary to the widow of a deceased consular representa- 
tive, irrespective of the question of dependency. You are pro- 
posing to adopt it now whether they are dependent or not. If 
you adopt this policy we are obligated to give this gratuity to 
every widow of every consular and commercial officer abroad. 
If you recognize that policy in this case, why not give a year’s 
salary to the widow of every Government employee? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If 1 were opposed to this I would raise 


the question of consideration on the ground that it should have 
come from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have an item 
pending there that is like this. Perhaps that bill should have 
been sent to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s committee should not be 
criticized. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does not the gentleman think this amount 


should be reduced one-half? 


Mr. STAFFORD. It should not have been reported. I object. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report | 
the next bill. 
NELLIE FRANCIS 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1945) for the relief of Nellie Francis. 
The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER pro telpore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand this is similar to the last bill. Is that the fixed policy of 
the committee? 

Mr. IRWIN. These bills were sent to us by the State Depart- 
ment, which recommended their passage. It was reported with 
instructions that the one year’s salary was to be appropriated 
in cases of that kind. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 


Is there objection to the present 


Has your committee a rule fixing that? 


Mr. IRWIN. No. That was sent down by the State Depart- 
ment 
Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the length of service of the em- 


ployee have anything to do with that? 

Mr. IRWIN. This is put in the same category as the widows 
of deceased Members of Congress. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would it not be well to place this on the 
basis suggested by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], 


chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, applying to Jus- | 


tices of the Supreme Court only where it was needed, as in the 
case of the late Justice Sanford? 

Mr. IRWIN. We took into consideration the precedent set in 
the ease of deceased Representatives. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I should be retired, unfortunately 1 
would not get retirement pay. These officers get retirement pay 
in accordance with the Rogers law reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
this gratuity as to whether they are dependent or not. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I notice in the report a letter to 
the chairman of the committee by the Acting Secretary of 
State, which says, near the close— 





There should be some fixed policy for paying | 
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to pay a year’s salary to the widow of a deceased | 


led Rogers Act, which placed consular officers on the re- | 
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There ig inclosed a copy of a list indicating the action taken in cases 
similar to the one before your committee. 


What does he refer to? 

Mr. IRWIN. It was sent down by the State Department, re- 
questing us to take action. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that since the enactment of the 
Rogers Act only one special bill was passed through Congress, 
and that was in the last Congress. There was also a provision 
carried in the State Department appropriation bill.in one in- 
stance, very likely arising out of an amendment of the Senate. 
We must have some definite policy ; otherwise we will go wild in 
paying gratuities to relatives of deceased officials. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 





MADDUX ATR LINES (INC.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
1955) for the relief of the Maddux Air Lines (lnc.). 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
know the original cost of this plane, but I do not know its age 
at the time this accident occurred. 

Mr. SWING. It is all set forth in the claim filed with the 
company. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is not in the report. 

Mr. SWING. It was purchased from the Ford Motor Co. on 
| the 3d day of January, 1929, and destroyed on the 21st day of 

April, 1929. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know the original cost of the plane was 
$54,475. I secured this information from the War Department, 
but they did not know the date it was built. 

Mr. SWING. It was nearly a new plane. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, it might or might not have been a new 
plane. I also want to ask the gentleman next how many hours 
it had been flown? 

Mr. SWING. I have no information on that point, but the 
gentleman can readily see that, it having been bought in Detroit 
on the 3d day of January and then taken out to their plant 
and then having the extra equipment placed in it that is found 
in paragraph (b), tuned up and worked over, it was not put 
into operation for several weeks after it was purchased. It had 
| only been on the run just about two months. 
| Mr. COLLINS. What about the use of these planes on a run? 
Do they fly to one place and then return, and are they con- 





(S. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


| Stantly in use? 


Mr. SWING. Yes. It is customary for them to make the 
round trip, and then on return to Los Angeles the plane, at the 
end of the round trip, goes into the machine shop. 

Mr. COLLINS. What is the life of these planes, used as they 
are by this company? 

Mr. SWING. I am not an expert on that. I think probably 
the gentleman knows more about that than I do. The plane 
itself is one thing and the life of the engines would, of course, 
be another thing. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. SWING. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is a reduction of about $12,000? 

Mr. SWING. The board of investigators was composed of 
some of the Government’s best air men, who knew about the 
life of planes and the life of engines, and they made a compila- 
tion of what they thought was the actual valuation. I simply 
took their figures when I drafted the bill. They made an 
allowance proper, in their judgment, for depreciation on the 
engines and upon the plane. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But they did not make any recommenda- 
tion for or against the bill—I mean the War Department did 
not? 

Mr. SWING. I think you will find in the report a recital of 
what the board said. They said the collision was the result of 
a maneuver unwarranted, illegal, and inexcusable on the part 
of Lieutenant Keefer, and one that could not have been avoided 
by the Maddux Air Line, and the last recommendation was that 
the investigation board recommended that the War Department 
take the necessary steps to insure payment to the Maddux 
Air Line of this amount. Then in the bill I simply took the pre- 


Is this the exact cost of the machine? 
Oh, no. 


| cise amount which the Government itself found was due this 


company. 
Mr. COLLINS. But the Secretary of War likewise said that 
the Government could not be held legally liable for the torts of 





its agents. 

Mr. SWING. The gentleman knows that is true of every 
private claim bill. Unless there was negligence on the part of 
the Government agent there would be no bill presented to 
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Congress. There would have to be negligence or tort on the 
part of an agent of the Government or we would not consider 
any of these private claims. 

I have a letter from our former colleague, Mr. Good, then 
Secretary of War, which I would like to read: 

However, from the most credible accounts, it may 
the Army flyer did actually fly in dangerous proximity (50 to 150 feet) 
to the passenger plane for an appreciable time before the collision 
It is also quite well established that just before the collision he was 
flying above and to the right of the Maddux plane, and that he 
some maneuver which brought him downward and to the left, so that 
his plane struck the center motor, left outboard motor, and both wings 
of the Maddux plane, resulting in the crash. The Maddux plane ap 
parently flew a straight course, and there is nothing to indicate that it 
made any movements up or down, to the right or to the left. 


be stated that 


made 


So that there is no question that the Maddux airplane was 
pursuing the even, regular course which it always took, leaving 
San Diego. This man may have attempted to do some exercise 
by flying in close formation. Perhaps he was practicing what 
he thought was some military maneuver. 

Mr. COLLINS. Is the gentleman trying to defend the negli- 
gence of this man? 

Mr. SWING. No. Admittedly he was doing something that 
he should not have been doing, because he was flying in danger- 
ous proximity to this commercial plane, and thereby actually 
caused its destruction. When the Army plane left the ground 
everything was in good condition. Since everybody was killed, | 
including the Army flyer, it is impossible to completely recon- | 
struct the happenings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Maddux Air Lines (Inc.), 
of Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $42,377.45 as reimbursement for loss | 
by the destruction of its certain trimotored Ford airplane bearing fac- | 
tory number 5-AT-10, license number NC 9636, destroyed near San 
Diego, Calif., on April 21, 1929, without fault on its part, through col- 
lision with an airplane belonging to the War Department of the United 
States, and then and there operated in a wrongful and negligent manner 
by Lieut. Howard Keefer, a United States pilot, then and there flying | 
under orders and in line of duty. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the tuble. 





BUFORD E. ELLIS 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1971) for the relief of Buford BE. Ellis. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
There being no objecticn, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $495.15, to Buford E. Ellis, BM—2c, United States 
Navy, of Calhoun City, Miss., on account of expenses incurred by him 
for civilian medical treatment while suffering from cellulitis contracted 
May 1, 1929, while on leave of absence from the U. 8S. 8S. Mississippi, 
with orders to report at Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. | 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WARREN J. CLEAR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
1979) for the relief of Warren J. Clear. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is just another case of where an Army officer wants the 
Government to pay him for furniture and property that was lost 
during the earthquake in Japan, on which he should have in- 
sured himself against loss, just as every prudent person 
expected to do. Therefore I object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will withhold the objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. This is the same sort of claim that was 
contained in the omnibus bill the other day when 60 or 70 claims 
were considered. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
passed. 


(S. 


is 


I do not think that bill should have been | 
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Well, it did pass. 


Mr. COLLINS. I think we should expect of our Army officers 
the same degree of responsibility that we expect of civilians. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. It is making fish of one and fowl of 


| another. 


Mr. COLLINS. 
pass. This one 
Department. 


I do not think that any of these bills should 
dees not even have the approval of the War 
The report says that at the time this loss occurred 
this officer Was not engaged in saving Government property, and 
payment of the claim is not recommended 

Mr. OCONNELL. Because of that earthquake it is costing 
the United about $1,500,000 for the of new 
embassy. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I want to say that I entirely agree with 
the gentleman from Mississippi, that the Government ought not 
to be held responsible that happen to people's 
property by reason of fire, earthquake, or storm. They ought 
to carry proper insurance and protect their own property, unless 
it be shown that they lost their own property in trying to 
the property of the United States Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. And they have the right under existing law 
to be paid if losses are sustained when they are engaged in sav- 
ing Government property. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Otherwise 
field of general insurance. 

Mr. COLLINS. And finally we will have to pay every Gov- 
ernment employee for the loss of personal property destroyed by 


States erection a 


for accidents 


save 


we are going out into the 


| fire, tornado, or earthquake. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. This loss occurred by reason of an earth- 
quake in Japan, and should the United States Government be 
held responsible for damage to private property by reason of an 
earthquake? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I will say to the gentleman that we were 
held responsible for what we lost there ourselves. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Certainly, because the Government has 
to pay for its own losses. I want to make this observation, that 
I hope the chairman of the committee will adopt a fixed policy 
which will relieve the United States Government from the pay- 
ment of damages for losses that may occur to private property 
by reason of storm, fire, earthquake, or any other accident of 
that kind, unless it be shown that in the saving of property of 
the United States an individual lost his own property. 

Mr. IRWIN. In this particular case the captain who lost 
this property was engaged in some very humane work, because 


| he was saving the lives of women and children. 


Mr. COLLINS. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think it does. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; the report states that this man was not 
engaged in saving Government property at the time. I object. 

RICHARD RIGGLES 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(S. 2166) for the relief of Richard Liggles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is the chairman of the Committee on Claims familiar with 
this bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. 


The report does not show that. 


the bill 


This is a bill that came over with the recom- 


|} mendation of the Navy Department. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Does it occur to the gentleman that since 


| this injury happened on February 6, 1885, while this man was 


employed in a navy yard, since there is no report after 1914 
showing whether or not he is still in the Government service, 
or anything about him, for the additional reason that he re- 
ceived a promotion within a year after the injury increasing 
his wages from $1.60 to $3.20 a day, and a promotion from 
helper to a full-fledged machinist, that the Government has 
done all that should be done for him? 

Mr. IRWIN. It not seem because after considera- 
tion by the Navy Department they recommend the passage of 


does 80, 


| this bill. 


Mr. BACHMANN. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
vanced by my friend 
this gentleman suffered an injury, but the 
that fact into consideration and gave him 

position, with increased salary. 
Mr. BACHMANN. It him 
that of a fuill-flelged machinist. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It gave him lighter work and virtually 
compensated him for the injury. As I read the report, he was 
continued in the service, and I know of instances where private 
employers try to take care of their in a similar way: Is 


Not since 1914. 
I wish to supplement 
from West Virginia. 


ad 
that 
took 
ofa 


the argum: 
It is 
Ch 
another 


nt 
agreed 
veinment 
kind 


gave 


a promotion from helper to 


nen mM 
the Government going to be penalized for trying to take care of 
an injured man? 
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Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the committee took into consideration the fact that this 


bill was similar to many others where men had been injured 
in the service and were retained in the service, even at greater 


pay, for a little while and then finally discharged because they 
could not use them any more. Then this man was not in a 
position, owing to the fact that his foot had been amputated, 
to go out into the world and get another position. 


For that 
reason the committee recommended the bill. 


Mr. BACHMANN. This man continued in his employment. 
If you will look at the report, on page 3, you will find he was 
returned to the service, after having been discharged, at least 
ten or twelve times, up until the year 1914, and from the year 
1914 you do not have a thing in your report showing whether 
or not he is still in the service or anything about him. We 
do not know whether his record has been good, and I will say 
to you very frankly that it would place this case in a different 


position if this man were still in the service and has had a good | 


record since 1914. Under the circumstances and without that 
information I must object. 


©. A. CHITWOOD 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2465) for the relief of C. A. Chitwood. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 


Commission shall be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to extend | 


to C. A. Chitwood, former employee in the Forest Service, the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
thelr duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1906, as 
amended, compensation to commence from and after the 


passage of this act. 


hereunder 


third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM HENSLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2467) for the relief of William Hensley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill providing payment of $1,500 for injuries which 
this man received and for which he received compensation under 
an act of 1908. This case, as I now note, is similar in its pur- 
port to the case that was under consideration a moment or two 
As I recall the report, he met with injury and then was 
continued at light work by the Government in the machine 
shop at the navy yard here in Washington. 

Where the Government takes care of its injured men by 
continuing them in employment, giving them a living wage, why 
should we supplement the gratuity of the Government by pay- 
ing an additional gratuity? There is nothing in the report to 
show that this man is not still employed by the Government. 
True, he suffered an injury, but the Government took care of 
him and gave him employment, just like I stated a moment ago 
private employers do when their men are injured. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman that this employee 
was a Civilian and was not connected with the Navy. He lost 
practically one entire hand, which reduced his earning capacity. 
He was reduced in his wages, and for that reason the commit- 
tee felt that this claim was meritorious. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This man is receiving compensation at the 
rate of $2.40 per diem? 

Mr. IRWIN. Not compensation. He is receiving pay at that 
rate, but he was receiving far more than that before the injury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this bill should be passed over for 
the time being. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


A, R. JOHNSTON 


“ueRO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2788) for the relief of A. R. Johnston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, is there any gentleman on the floor who knows about this 
bill? 
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Mr. McMILLAN. I may say to the gentleman that the only 
thing I know about the bill is that Mr. Johnston, in 1919, was 
a member of the United States Assay Commission, and this 
claim of $120 covers the expenses of Mr. Johnston as a member 
of the commission in going to Philadelphia to attend to official 
business on connection with that commission. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If this report contained some additional 
information, or if the gentleman could supply further informa- 
tion, I would not object, but all the committee has is what is 
contained in the report and the bill, and as I read them, when 
he was appointed a member of this commission he went to 
Philadelphia and was asked by the Director of the Mint to send 
in his expense account. He was asked by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to send in his expense account. He never did this. 
They had no way to audit his expenses, and this was over 11 
years ago. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Three years after the appropriation had 
been made the time limit expired when payment could be made, 
and there is no way now to audit the expenses. It occurs to me 
that if Mr. Johnston really wanted this money, to which he was 
entitled at that time, he surely should have acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the letter and advised the Government of the expenses 
he incurred. He has waited 11 years, and now he comes in and 
asks to be reimbursed for this money. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I may say for the information of the gen- 
tleman that since this bill passed the Senate and came over 
to the House, Doctor Johnston has written me a letter, as well 
as Senator Smrru, the author of the bill, asking me to look after 
the matter for him. Doctor Johnston stated to me in his letter 
that in 1919, like many other men, perhaps, of that day and 
time, he was in a more prosperous mood than he is now, and if 
the same conditions prevailed now as those that prevailed in 
1919, he probably would never have asked for this money, I 
happen to know that down in my country, where Doctor John- 


| ston now resides, he, like many other citizens of my State, needs 





| every nickel he can obtain, and I think it was with this thought 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 


in view that he asked Senator Smrru to introduce this bill. 
Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman feel that we should 
pay this bill without being advised of what expenses he in- 
curred? All we have here is the sum represented in this bill of 
$120.76, and it is not itemized. 
Mr. McMILLAN. The report, however, does show he sub- 


mitted an itemized statement, and that that statement was 
sworn to. 


Mr. BACHMANN. 
Mr. McMILLAN. 


Where is it? 
It is in the report. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman I have been 
unable to find it. I wish the gentleman would point it out. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The statement the gentleman refers to is 
not in the repert, but it is stated here that he submitted it, and 
my understanding is it has been filed with the Senate committee. 

Mr. BACHMANN, Where is it stated he submitted it? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. He submitted it within three years, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Mr. BACHMANN. As I read the report it appears that Doc- 
tor Johnston never sent in his expense account. 

Mr. McMILLAN. On page 1 of the report the gentleman will 
find this statement in the last three lines on that page: 


There is no question as to the claimant’s right in the premises, and 
as he has submitted a sworn expense account, which appears reason- 
able, it is recommended that the bill do pass. 


Mr. BACHMANN, That is a statement by the committee. He 
never filed any expense account with the Treasury Department 
so far as this report shows. 

Mr. McMILLAN. As I have said, a sworn statement has been 
filed with the Senate committee. 

Mr. BACHMANN, The gentleman is satisfied that an item- 
ized statement has been filed by Doctor Johnston and that it 
was filed within the 3-year period? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It was filed with the committee. 

Mr. BACHMANN. When? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That I do not know. I am basing that 
statement merely on the statement in the report. 

Mr. BACHMANN, The gentleman is satisfied this sum rep- 
resents——— 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am satisfied it is a perfectly legitimate 
claim and that Doctor Johnston in no wise is undertaking to get 
anything out of the Government that is not right. He attended 
to his duties. ; 

Mr. BACHMANN, And the $120.76 represents the amount he 
actually paid out for his expenses as a member of this com- 
mission? 


Mr, McMILLAN. Exactly, 
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Mr. BACHMANN. I will offer no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to A. R. Johnston, member of 
the United States Assay Commission, out of any money in the Treas- 


ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $120.76, being the amount | 


expended by him for traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of 
official duty from February 10, 1919, to February 16, 1919. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN LESSEES OF PUBLIC LANDS IN WYOMING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2864) for the relief of certain lessees of public lands in the 
State of Wyoming under the act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have had 
some difficulty in bringing my mind around to the viewpoint 
that these claimants ought in equity to have this money re- 
turned. I understand they entered the land, that there was an 


adverse claimant, that it went to litigation, and the litigation | 


resulted in their rights being recognized. 
Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. That is not the state of facts. 


Here is the history of the case: Under section 17, of the general | 


leasing act of February 25, 1920, these men bid off these lands 
and paid a bonus. 
them exclusive title because some outsider claimed a right under 
the placer mining law. These men paid for it. 


return of their money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that the Government 
brought suit against the claimants under the placer mining law 
and the Government recovered, and that the entrymen were 
given the privilege to enter on this land? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. The litigation started in 1921 
and terminated in 1929. During these eight years everybody 
around the property had pumped the land dry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


to give possession of the land, after the litigation period as it 
was when they paid the bonus. When I read the report of the 


Commissioner of the Land Office I thought that they were able 
to reinstate them in their rights. 


Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The condition of the land had changed by 
the oil Seing depleted, and thereby they were deprived of their 
rights? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. 
terior recommends the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


No; they were not able to do 


Yes. The Department of the In- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, (1) to the Kinney-Coastal Oil Co. the sum of $15,000, (2) 


to Ralph E. Wertz the sum of $2,910, and (3) to the Castle Oil Co. the | 


sum of $2,495, as refund of a part of amounts paid to the United States 
for the purchase of oil and gas leases under the act entitled “An act 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oll shale, gas, and sodium 
on the public domain,” approved February 25, 1920, as amended, cover- 
ing, respectively, the following-described lands in the State of Wyoming, 
exclusive possession of which the Secretary of the Interior was unable 
to deliver to the said lessees: (1) The southeast quarter northwest 
quarter and the southwest quarter northeast quarter section 29; (2) the 


west half southeast quarter section 29; and (3) the northeast quarter | 


southwest quarter section 20, all in township 40 north, range 78 west, 
sixth principal meridian, Wyoming: Provided, That before payment is 
made of the sums herein specified, each lessee beneficiary hereunder 
shall file a relinquishment of all right, title, and interest found by the 
Secretary of the Interior to be held by such lessee in and to either or 
all of the respective tracts of land hereinbefore described. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ELIZABETH B. EDDY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2873) to carry into effect the finding of the Court of Claims 
in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 





The Government was in no position to give | 


The Govern- | 
ment was not able to deliver it to them, and they ask for the | 


Well, that fact presents a different phase. | 
Then with the changed conditions the Government was not able | 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this bill has 
been dangling in the air for consideration for many years. Now 
it comes over here from the Senate for favorable consideration 
or the ax. I am inclined to give it the ax. [|Laughter.) If 
I am in error, it will have free passage through the congres 
sional chamber of horrors, 

There is no question that this private performed duty as a 
telegraph operator, but how many privates in the Civil War 
performed civilian duty rather than military duty? Later on 
in the service, February, 1864, he was transferred from the 
regular military service to the Military Telegraph Corps, at 
which time he received pay of that grade. Why should we at 
this late day go back and compensate him for a different char- 


| acter of service than that for which he was enrolled? 


Mr. IRWIN. All I know about this particular case is that 


| it went through the Court of Claims and the finding there was 
| that the Government owed him the money. 


We must take those 
findings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not sufficiently advised as to the con- 
dition during the Civil War, but I can conceive that many pri- 
vates did other work than on the firing line. He raised no pro- 
test about it and was ultimately transferred. His immediate 
superior later on authorized him to be transferred to the tele- 
graph corps, in which he received the higher salary. 4 think 
at this late day we ought not to recognize this additional pay, 
and I object. 

DEWITT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(S. 2972) for the relief of DeWitt & Shobe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is some dispute as to whether the contractor was virtually 
obliged to resurface the revetment below the 
water mark or the exceptional low-water mark. As I recall, 
ihe contract was rather ambiguous in that particular. The 
contractor went ahead and construed his obligation to be that 
it was to be below the then existing low-water mark, which 
happened to be an exceptional low-water mark on the Missouri 


& SHOBE 


the bill 


ordinary low 


| River. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I happen to have 
some knowledge of the case cited, the decision of the comptroller, 
upon which this claim is based. Both cases are identical. The 
comptroller rendered a favorable decision in the Fox & Bristol 
case, and they were paid $54,000, I think it was, for extra work. 
DeWitt & Shobe claimed somewhere around $16,500 in the orig- 
inal bill. The Senate committee, at the request of the War 
Department, cut it down to $8,290. The War Department makes 
a favorable report, submitted the bill to tne Budget Bureau, 
and the Budget Bureau approved. The War Department admits 
that the Government has received the benefit of the work done 
and that DeWitt & Shobe are entitled to $8,296. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly explain the 
reason why in this case the comptroller did not pass the claim, 
whereas in the case cited he did? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The time limit had expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In confirmation of what I stated in my 
prefatory remarks I read from the report of the district 
engineer : 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


The specification under which this revetment work was done is 
what ambiguous. 


Mr. IRWIN. These contractors wanted to do their work in 
good faith, and they wanted to deliver to the Government a 
proper piece of work, and in order to do that it became neces- 
sary for them to put in a lot of extra work for which they 
rendered a bill of $16,000. After thorough review by the War 
Department it was cut down to $8,000 and odd. In this par- 
ticular instance, where the contract was ambiguous and where 
this contracting firm had rendered the service to the United 
States, we thought they ought to be paid for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was no claim made by the con 
tractor to the district engineer as to the requirement that he 
should revet this below the exceptional low-water mark. Here 
is a claim that dates back to work performed in 1912 and 1914. 

Mr. IRWIN. We are not responsible for those bills that have 
been hanging in the committee for years. We are trying to 
take them as they come. In this particular case the only point 
that I can see is that these contractors were not able under 
this particular contract to determine just exactly what work 
was expected of them, but they wanted to do the work properly 
and give the Government what was coming to it, and they did 
so, and they are asking that they be paid in a reasonable sum. 


some- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Has this been inspired by some claim agent 
or attorney? 

Mr. IRWIN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
bili in the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. This firm went broke. They are 
in my district. I am interested in seeing these people who have 
never been paid receive what is due them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When did they go into bankruptcy? 

Mr. IRWIN. The report does not show. It merely says that 
it went into bankruptcy, but it does not say when. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to incorporating the attorney's fee amendment? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to DeWitt & Shobe, of Glasgow, 
Mo., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $8,206 in full settlement for extra work performed under con- 
tract dated May 15, 1912, for revetment work at Providence Bend, Mis- 
sourl River, for which work the Government has received the benefit 
but for which no payment has been made, the facts in this claim being 
identical with the facts in the case of Fox & Bristol, allowed and paid 
by the Comptroller General (vol. 21, Comp. Gen. Des. 750). 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, 
ing: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Senator Hawes introduced the 


Is there objection? 


line 2, strike out the period, insert a colon and the follow- 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

NATIONAL SURETY CO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3038) for the relief of the National Surety Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is incor- 
rectly drawn. It refers to an illegal payment. I can not con- 
ceive how this would be an illegal payment, and I must object. 

Mr. IRWIN. Would the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. This bonding company was not responsible at 
this time when this shortage took place. The bond was given 
by the surety company, but at the time the shortage was deter- 
mined the bonding company was not liable, because the bond 
was not in effect. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Accepting all that as true, that does not 
show that it is an illegal payment. 

Mr. IRWIN. You can not hold the company responsible for 
a bond that was not in force at the time. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not want to hold the company 
responsible for the payment, but I object to the House going on 
record and acknowledging that this is an illegal payment when 
it is a mistake of the bonding company. 

Mr. IRWIN. I suggest that the gentleman offer an amend- 
ment to correct that, 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the National Surety Co. the 
sum of $157.89, being payment illegally made by the said company to 
the United States in behalf of H. C.. Lewis, late postmaster at Creech, 
Ky., for loss of postal fund; and there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum 
te carry out the purpose of this act. 


If an amendment is agreed to I have no 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BAcHMANN: Line 5, after the word “ pay- 
ment,” strike out the word “ illegally,” and in line 6, after the word 
“company,” insert the words “ by mistake.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE B. SPEARIN, DECEASED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3039) for the relief of the estate of George B. Spearin, deceased. 
The title of the bili was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speake~, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I do not like this bill very much. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like the gentleman to explain his 
reason. 

Mr. PATTERSON. We ought not to go back and pay this 
interest simply because somebody did not file the claim in time. 
It seems to be an undue claim. 

Mr. IRWIN. The attorney in charge of this matter is not 
said to have become insane, but, as you will notice in the 
record, he was mentally unbalanced. Of course the company 
was dependent on the attorney, and the attorney, by virtue of 
his physical disability, neglected it. Owing to this disability, 
this mental derangement, the lawyer in the case neglected to 
file the claim within the specified time. It was no fault of the 
company. 

Mr. PATTERSON. It was no fault of the Government, either. 

Mr. IRWIN. If the Government had had his affidavits it 
would not have happened. Therefore we feel that the company 
is entitled to this. The statute of limitations practically has 
run here by virtue of the fact that the lawyer to whom this 
work was intrusted was mentally incapacitated. 

Mr. PATTERSON. But the company received the amount of 
the principal. 

Mr. IRWIN. This was a part of the amount. If the lawyer 
had been there, they would have received this amount. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman from Illinois knows how 
I feel toward him and toward his committee. I do not want to 









Is there objection to the pres- 


object. I suggest that we let it go over until next session. Of 
course I know that is equivalent to a rejection. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know of any case 


where compensation is given through default of the attorney of 
the opposing side? 

Mr. IRWIN. We think that the company is entitled to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a large sum, and they are expecting 
the United States to pay for the default of their attorney. 

Mr. IRWIN. I do not think they are asking for more than 
they are entitled to. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


THE BUCK CREEK OIL CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3284) for the relief of the Buck Creek Oil Co. 

The title of the bill was read, 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the Buck Creek Oil Co., a Wyoming corporation, 
such amount as may be necessary, not in excess of $2,903.08, in re- 
imbursement of amount paid as rentals and royalties, over and above 
the amounts due under the law and regulations, in connection with oil 
and gas lease, Cheyenne, Wyo., serial No. 036291, executed December 
24, 1927, for the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
5, the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 7, and the 
north half of the northwest quarter of section 8, all in township 35 
north, range 65 west, of the sixth principal meridian, Wyoming. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


JOHN WILCOX, JR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was. the Dill 
(S. 3577) for the relief of John Wilcox, jr. 
The title of the bill was read, 


1930 


There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50 to John Wilcox, jr., a forest 


ranger employed on the Flathead National Forest, State of Montana, in | 


payment for an automobile, which was destroyed by a forest fire in 
said national forest. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


JAMBS RK. SHEFFIELD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3623) for the reimbursement of James R. Sheffield, formerly 
American ambassador to Mexico City. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the rigl 
I would like to suggest an amendment, if acceptable, providing 
that it shall be in full settlement. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that I am not acquainted 
with former Ambassador Sheffield, but I note from the Chicago 
newspapers that he occupies a high standing in the professional 
field as leader of the bar. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am sure of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I came to the conclusion on reading the 
report that it was his duty to put the building in proper condi- 
tion, and, as the report states, he expended money out of his 
own pocket for which he should be reimbursed. If he had de- 


Is there objection to the present 


layed, it would have deprived the officers of the accommodation | 


of desirable quarters. 

Mr. COLLINS. The only trouble about this matter is that 
there were ample funds provided. I think perhaps the gentle- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. IRWIN] can give the amount provided. 

Mr. IRWIN. The Secretary of State, in making a report on 
this case, says that this officer spent his own money for this 
improvement, and under those conditions he certainly was not 
himself liable. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
for repairs to the embassy at Mexico City? 

Mr. OCONNELL. Forty-seven thousand dollars, according to 
the report. 

Mr. IRWIN. I do not know but that this was $2,800 in excess. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand, but the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has made a statement which would indicate that this 


money which the ambassador spent, $2,876.23, covered the entire | 
expenditure for the embassy, when the record seems to indicate 
that a large amount was set aside, and the ambassador exceeded | 


that amount by $2,876.23. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I read to you from a letter from for- 
mer Ambassador Sheffield to F. C. Walcott, dated March 19, 
19307 

For a number of years the embassy building had been used as a chan- 
eery, which made it impossible for the ambassador and his family to 
live in it. The United States built a chancery the first year that 1 was 
in Mexico and the affices were moved into the new building. This left 
the embassy building owned by the United States unavailable for any 
purpose. I asked the department for funds to repair the building, 
which is one of the most beautiful embassy buildings we possess any- 
where in the world. Such funds were not available and President 
Cooltdge, as stated by Mr. Carr, asked Congress for a special appro- 
priation. The appropriation proved to be quite inadequate, although 
every effort was made by my staff and myself to limit the cost as much 
as was consistent with good construction. It was impossible to deter- 
mine in advance just what the cost would be, because not only was the 
building very much out of repair but in making certain changes diffi- 
culties were encountered which could not have been anticipated. I 
took the responsibility of having the builder go ahead, and when we 
came to the furnishing many of the old rugs, carpets, and pieces of 
furniture which we thought could be made available were found impos- 
sible. So Mrs. Sheffield and I advanced in the neighborhood of $15,000 
to complete the building and furnish it. Of this amount, the depart- 
ment has repaid a major proportion. Of course, this does not take into 
account a great many expenditures which we felt it advisable to make 


in order that the embassy should be more livable but which I have | 


never expected and never asked the Government to repay. I shall be 
quite satisfied if this claim bill should go through and am exceedingly 
grateful to you for what you have done and the interest you have taken. 


This led me to the conclusion that this ambassador did not 
go to any extremes in refurnishing the building, but in an 
exigent condition spent funds out of his own pocket to refurnish 
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|; ment. 
How much did the Secretary of State allot | 
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the building so as to make it habitable, and that this amount 
does not reimburse him completely for the funds which he has 
spent. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. And he does not ask for the difference 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman realizes that if this claim is 
allowed other officers occupying positions of similar responsi- 
bility will do the same thing. Their own discretion will be 
exercised in the repair of buildings and furnishing of buildings, 
and there will be no limit to the number of claims which Con- 
gress will be called upon to pay. They will be just as merito- 
rious as this one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize the danger’ which the gentle 
mun points out, but I am appealing to the gentleman’s reason 
ableness as a practical matter. Where a building has been used 
as a chancery and the chancery has been moved to other separate 
quarters, and the former embassy building is unsuitable for liv- 
ing quarters, I ask the gentleman if he would say those living 
quarters should remain in an uninhabitable condition until the 


| slow-acting Congress can appropriate money to make them serv- 
, | 
to object, Mr. Speaker, | 


iceable, and whether the ambassador under such circumstances, 
a high-grade man, should not be reimbursed for doing the 
practical thing? 

Mr. COLLINS. What does the gentleman think about estab- 
lishing such a policy? That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize the danger, but, when we ap- 
point men of ambassadorial type, we should vest them with 
some authority to do this very character of work. Perhaps il 
should be a general law. But, a general authorization or ap- 
propriation was not available. A practical condition confronted 
the ambassador. Shall we allow that fine embassy building to 
stand idle or shall we allow him for his expense? If there were 
any question as to the reasonableness of the expenditures, then 
I would agree with the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would simply say that as a rule when the 
departments make recommendations in this class of cases, they 
are usually very strict. 

Mr. COLLINS. They are not strict at all. 

Mr. IRWIN. They usually decide in favor of the Govern- 
I feel in this particular case that the State Department 
has gone into this very thoroughly, and they make this as a 
positive recommendation. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not like this nudging-up process. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the ambassador had gone ahead on his 
own initiative, that would be one thing, but he first appealed 
to the department, and he found no funds were available or 
forthcoming. If the ambassador had gone ahead and recklessly 
expended money and then called upon the Government for re- 
payment, that would be one thing, but, in this case he met an 
exigent condition. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman believe that if this claim 
is paid it will set a precedent for future claims of this type? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will set a precedent only that where an 
ambassador is confronted with this condition and he appeals to 
the departinent for funds to meet that condition, and an ap 
propriation is not available because Congress is not in session 
or for some other reason, then the ambassador goes ahead and 
does the reasonable thing. I do not think it will be a dangerous 


| precedent for us to recognize in this case. 


Mr. COLLINS. In other words, the gentleman believes that 
the estimate was not sufficiently large? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I really believe that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I withdraw the reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
which I suggested? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There will be no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $2,876.23 to reimburse James R. Sheffield, formerly American am 
bassador at Mexico City, for expenses personally incurred by him in 
the fiscal years 1925 and 1926 for the completion, remodeling, and fur 
nishing of the Government-owned embassy building in Mexico City 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to congratulate the gentleman from Wis- 
consin on the good fight he made for the passage of this bill. 
It is very fine to see a Member of the House who pays so much 
attention to the private bills on the calendar make a fight for 


Is there any objection to the amendment 
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the passage meritorious 
determination he 
entitled to congratulations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Does my good friend from West Virginia recall 
the amazement of the House on last Calendar Wednesday when 
I took the floor in advocacy of an additional amount of land 
for an airport in the State of Washington? My colleagues on 
this at least, were almost astounded to think I should 
rise in advocacy of such a proposition; but it was so meri- 
torious and the opposition was unwarranted that I felt 
called upon to change positions. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin at 
any time expect to become ambassador to Mexico? 

Mr. STAFFORD, No. I have been in and out of Congress 
many times, and I will say for the benefit of my colleagues that 
when they go out they receive no consideration whatsoever. 
They are merely has-beens. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
line 6, after the word “ City,” strike out 
insert “and in full payment of all.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


bill with the same 
certain bills, and I 
[ Applause. ] 


of a 


as 


vim and 
think he is 


opposes 


side, 


sO 


In 
the word “for” and 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, line 6, after the word 


“ City,” strike out the word “for” and insert the words “and in ful 
payment of all.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

MARY ELIZABETH COUNCIL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3642) for the relief of Mary Elizabeth Council. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this the usual custom? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. They are just giving this mother the 
same rights provided she shows dependency. There is a pro- 
viso in the bill that she must show dependency, and that is the 
usual custom in those cases. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. How much is involved? 

Mr. IRWIN. Just six months’ pay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation “ Pay, 
Subsistence, and Transportation, Navy, 1929,” to Mary Elizabeth 
dependent mother of the late Lieut. Howard Folk Council, 
United States Navy, who was killed in a seaplane accident at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., July 31, 1926, an amount equal to six months’ pay at the 
rate said Howard Folk Council was entitled to receive at the date of 
his death: Provided, That it be shown to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
of the Navy that the said dependent mother was actually 
dependent on said officer, and the determination of such fact by the 
Secretary of the Navy shall be final and conclusive on the accounting 
officers of the Government. 


Council, 


retary 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


T. B. COWPER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3664) for the relief of T. B. Cowper. . 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
settle the claim of T. B. Cowper for legal services rendered to the 
United States in connection with the extradition from Canada, in 
May, 1929, of one “ Red" Stevens, alias “Ife” Stevens, charged with 
a violation of the United States narcotic law at Buffalo, N. Y., and to 
allow in full and final settlement of said claim not to exceed the sum 
of $175. There hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 


General of the United 
directed to adjust and 


is 
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| Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $175, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to pay said claim. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to recousider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

VIDA T. LAYMAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(S. 3665) for the relief of Vida T. Layman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the claim of 
Vida T. Layman fer traveling expenses incurred by her in going from 
Arlington, Kans., to Southern Navajo Indian Agency, Ariz., and return 
in connection with her appointment as a teacher at the Indian agency, 
which was not consummated, and to allow in full and final settlement 
of said claim an amount not in excess of $66.01. There is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $66.01 for the payment of such claim. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3666) for the relief of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be authorized and directed to allow the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the sum of $567.50 in payment of transportation 
charges on a shipment of 25 automobile-truck bodies from Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to Boise, Idaho, on Government bill of lading No. WQ/A-1068213, 
issued March 26, 1921, by the Quartermaster General's office at Fort 
Bliss, Tex. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $567.50 for payment 
of the claim. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I want to inquire whether this 
shipment was made before the railroads were turned back or 
afterwards. If so, it would make all the difference in the world. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that in either case 
it is a perfectly just claim, because the railroad accepted the 
freight on a regular Government bill of lading and delivered it 
at Boise, Idaho. The question arose as between the two depart- 
ments as to the responsibility for making the mistake of sending 
a duplicate shipment, but no question arose as to the justness 
of the claim. The railroad accepted the freight in perfect good 
faith and delivered it in good condition. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Was it before the railroads were re- 
turned by the United States? 

Mr. COLTON. I think it was afterwards. 

Mr. PATTERSON. It must have been afterwards, because 
the railroads were turned back before March 26, 1921. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. If they were, it makes a difference. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I see the gentleman’s point and I think 
it well taken, but I think the railroads were returned before 
March 26, 1921. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


bill 


AMERICAN STEAM TUG “ CHARLES RUNYON” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3726) for the relief of the owner of the American steam tug 
Charles Runyon, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the Crew Transportation Corpo- 
ration, owner of the American steam tug Charles Runyon, and/or the 
receiver and/or trustee of the said corporation against the United States 
of America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between 
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sald vessel and the U. 8. S. Traffic on or about the 6th day of May, | 
1919, at or near Pier C, navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., may be sued for by 
the said owner and/or receiver and/or trustee in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of New York, sitting as a 
court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court; 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and 
costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in 
of the owner of the said American steam tug Charles Runyon 
and/or receiver and/or trustee of aforesaid, or against the owner of the 
said American steam tug Charles Runyon and/or the receiver and/or 
trustee of said corporation, in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles and same measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr, STAFFORD. 
word, 


favor 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


I should perhaps have made some reservation of objection to 
this bill, although it is not material. I am rather in sympathy 
with the bill, but I would like to inquire whether there should 
not be some limitation in this bill with respect te the recovery 
of interest. 

As I recall this case, I may be in error, the department has 
the right to settle claims arising out of damages occasioned by 
naval vessels up to $3,000— 

Mr. IRWIN. I think that is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Upon an examination in this case the de- 
partment found that the amount of damage was only $966. 
The claimant, however, thought his claim aggregated more than 
$3,000, or around $3,500. There is a dispute between the claim- 
ant and the department as to the amount of damage involved, 
and I wish to inquire whether the chairman of the committee 
would have any objection to a qualifying clause after the word 
“ costs,” in line 5, page 2, “ without any allowance for interest 
thereon prior to the entry of said judgment ”? 

Mr. IRWIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. OCONNELL. What is that amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. An amendment so that no allowance of in- 
terest may be made before the entry of judgment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. 
court. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But here is a case where the departmént 
suys the damage 3966, and the claimant says it is over 
$3,000. I have no objection to the case going to the court to | 
determine the exact amount, and I do not want the claimant | 
to be held up merely on the statement of the department as to 
the amount of damage. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Your amendment with respect to interest | 
refers to the $3,500 eo the $9667? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whatever judgment is ascertained by the | 
courts. 

Mr. OCONNELL. There would be no interest allowed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There would be no interest allowed prior 
to the entry of the judgment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


They will have to prove their case in 


is 


Amendments offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 2, line 


5, after the word 
“ costs,” 


insert “but without any allowance for interest thereon prior 
to the entry of such judgment"; and on page 2, line 11, after the word 
“ principles,” insert the words “other than as above limited.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1203) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands to the county of Douglas, Oreg., for park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- | 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
believe this is a bill about which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. McCurntic] said something to me. Did the gentleman 
have some understanding with the gentleman from Oklahoma | 
about this? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I have never had any understanding with 
the gentleman about it. This bill proposes to give to Douglas 
County, so that it may be used by a number of organizations 
like the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and various social and 
fraternal organizations, 160 acres of land where they may have 
the exclusive rights to hold their picnics, so long as they use it 
for such purpose and no attempt is made to sell it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. McCuintic wanted to know if the Gov- 
ernment gave the land to this county, if the county would then 
collect taxes on it from the Government. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are no lands in Douglas County on 
which Douglas County or any other county or any other agency 


| collects taxes. 


Mr. COLLINS. This is not one of the counties that 
collecting taxes from Government property? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no county 
lecting any taxes from the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman 


has been 


in Oregon that col- 


is 


from Oklahoma [Mr. Me- 


| CLInTIc] said that upwards of $10,000,000 


Mr. HAWLEY. 1 think the gentleman is in error about 
This is one of the counties to which the zentleman referred 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, I think this 
is a good bill and one that will make for good in this county 

Mr. COLLINS. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is not this the bill to which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has been consistently objecting? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think not. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If it is, 1 want to say there is no justification 
for it. 

Mr. O CONNELL. 
over, 

Mr. ARENTZ. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill to which the gentleman has been 
objecting is one providing for the care and control of lands with 
respect to fire, trespass, and other protection I 
heard the gentleman had any objection to this bill 
is the first time it has been up. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 


that. 


If so, I shall ask that the bill be passed 


have never 
IL think this 


Is this tract of 160 acres to be used for 


| park purposes? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Just for park purposes 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Are there any natural 
ber, or minerals? 

Mr. HAWLEY 


resources, tim- 


There may be some timbet 
kind. There would have to be 
it for it to be useful for park purposes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


it, but 
some trees 


on ne 


on 


right to object, is this tract of land in any of the public lands 


formerly owned by a railroad company? 
Mr. HAWLEY. I can not answer that question, but I would 
think not, otherwise reference would have made that 


been to 


| particular act. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Is it in any of the 18 counties 


| that are now the beneficiaries 


Mr. HAWLEY. It is in Douglas County; yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Douglas County, if I remem- 
ber correctly, has already received $2.292,659.19 from the Gov- 
ernment because of a method that was referred to by the In- 
terior Department as taxation. However, in truth, it should be 
called assessment rather than taxation. 

Douglas County, if I remember right, bas received more than 
any other county in the United States in public lands. In view 
of that fact I do not think that this legislation ought to be 
enacted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the gentleman is in error about the 
county receiving so much land. This proposes that certain 
organizations, like the Rotary Club, the Campfire Girls, the 
Boy Scouts, and other social and fraternal organizations, may 
hive a place to hold their meetings outdoors. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not think this ought to 
be done. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will yield, if he places the 
objection-upon that ground, why not insert a provision that they 
pay $1.25 per acre, which would amount to a very small sum? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I think it ought to be investi- 
gated a little further as to the timber and the mineral rights, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those are reserved. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Section 2 of the bill takes cure of that; 
the oil. coal, and other minerals are reserved 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. There are 18 


counties in 


| Oregon, and they have received up to the time that I made ref- 


erence to it on the floor a little better than $9,000,000—at the 
last report it was close on to $10,000,000. Unless a stop is put 
to this method it is going to bring about a bad situation in 
the country. I do not think this kind of legislation ought to be 


| enacted into law. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. I concur with the gentleman, and there 
is a good deal in what he says. But here is a bit of land that 
can be donated to be used for fraternal organizations which is 
now standing idle. They can use this for special purposes, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I would assume the same 
position as the gentleman, but in view of the fact that five 
times this session this subject has been brought up for the con- 
sideration of the House, and apparently there is no attempt on 
the part of the committee that has jurisdiction to stop it I feel 
tl I must object. 

MATTHEW EDWARD MURPHY 


The 


vib) for 


next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
the relief of Matthew Edward Murphy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was 
lhe 


no objection. 

Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it acted 

hereby, 


ury 


, ete., That the 
authorized 


not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Matthew Edward 
Murphy, as comy« 


ipensation for injuries sustained by him while working 
depot, Arundel Cove, Md., as a civilian employee of 
9th day of July, 1915. 


Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


and directed to pay, 


the Coast Guard 


the Government on the 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5 


strike out the figures “ $5,000” and insert “ $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
rhe bill as ame 
third t me, 
A moti 


to, 

nded was ordered to be engrossed 
was read the third time, and passed. 

m to reconsider was laid on the table. 


and read a 


HENRY A. KNOTT & CO 


next business on the Private Calen 
he relief of Henry A, Knott & Co, 
*k read the title of the bill. 
MAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


279) fort 
The Cle 
Ihe Sl I 


Lion? 


Hooper). 


rhere was no objection. 
rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
tt ed and directed to pay, out of any money 

appropriated, the sum of $2,700 to Henry A. Knott & 

the Government for unpaid balance 

1928, for th onstruction of infantry 

Camp Meade, now Fort George G. 


1 t otherwise 
Co., in full 
inder contract of 


batt arracks 


comy against 
24, 


utilities at 


ensation 
February 
ilion t and 


Meade, Md 
Mr. BA 
ment, 
The 


IMANN, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 6 
words * 


strike out 


the 
ttlement of all claims.” 


word “compensation” and insert the 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I think there ought to be 
another amendment to this bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Before 
proceedings will have to be vacated. 

Mr. BACHMANN, I unanimous consent 
eedings whereby the bill was ordered to be e! 
a third time, passed, and a 
table be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN, I offer the following amendment. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 

Provided, That no 
of 10 per cent 
any agent or agents, 


that can be done the 


ask that the pro- 
grossed and read 
motion to reconsider laid on the 


Is there objection? 


10, after the word “ Maryland,” 
part of the amount appropriated in 
thereof shall be paid or del 
attorney or attorneys, on 
iclaim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
lect, withhold, or receive 

in excess of 10 per cent 
of services rendered in counection with said claim, 
Any person violating the 
a misdemeanor and upon 
t exceeding $1,000.” 


insert : 

this act in 
vered to or received by 
account of services ren 


excess 


dered in connection with sai 


ey or attorneys, to exact 


f th it appropriated in this 


¢* amoul 
contrary notwithstandin 
ict sl d guilty of 


fined in any 


ct to 


all be deen 


of this 


ion thereof 


shall be sum m 


» amendment was agreed to. 


BACHMANN, Will the first am 


’ endment that 
remain in the bill? 


I offered 
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| priated, in full settlement 
| labor used in the 


out of any money in the Treas- | 


| dered in 


| claim 


Is there objec- | 


o ject ion? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. That remains in the bill. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


| third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
LOUIS NEBEL & SON 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3960) for the relief of Louis Nebel & Son. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Louis Nebel & Son, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., the 
sum of $442.46, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
for the cost of 10 pilings, 10 tie-rods, and 
alteration of the boat room and rebuilding of the 
launchway at Sturgeon Bay Canal Coast Guard Station. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 9, strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: 


“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in ex 
cess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 


receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 


per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 


| ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
dar was the bill (H. R, 


third time, and passed. 


PAYMENT OF AWARD TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 587, H. R. 7874, to provide for the 


| carrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board of 
| April 


11, 1919, and the decision of the Secretary of War of 
date November 30, 1920, in favor of certain employees of the 


| Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of the 
in the Treas- | 


St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and of the Twin City Forge & 
Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No, 587. Is there 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. This 
is back of the star. A number of gentlemen have been waiting 
around all afternoon to have their bills reached. I have some 
bills that I am interested in myself that are back of the star, 
which I would have liked to have passed, but I have not the 
temerity to propose it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This is the bill affecffng 4,000 employees in 


| the Northwest, which was brought up here last Friday, and to 
| which one objection was made. 
| drawn. 
| we will have for the consideration of this bill at this session 
| of Congress. 


I think that objection is with- 
It is an important bill, and this is the only opportunity 


Mr. IRWIN. Is the gentleman who objected to the bill satis- 
fied to have it passed now? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I told him that I would bring the matter 
up on the next Private Calendar day, and he said that he would 
give the bill further study, and that if he had objections he 
would present them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not think that we can let any bills back of the star be consid- 
ered to-day. It is not fair to the other Members of the House 
or to the majority leader. I object. 

WwW. F. NASH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3159) for the relief of W. F. Nash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to W. F. Nash, of San Pedro, Calif., 
the sum of $1,212.66, in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States for damages resulting to his home caused by heavy gun firing at 
Fort MeArtbur, San Pedro, Calif., on October 5, 1928. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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ROLAND ZOLENSKY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1889) for the relief of Roland Zolensky. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
have this bill down for objection. I can not find any justifica- 
tion for this claim. The Briggs Loading Co. had a contract to 
furnish certain ammunition to the Government. They were | 
making tests. This child picked up a grenade which this com: | 
pany fired in making these tests, and was injured later by the 
grenade exploding. I fail to recognize any responsibility on 
the part of the Government, and therefore can not justify the 
payment of the claim. It was not even picked up on Govern- 
ment property. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The report says that the Su- | 
preme Court of Wisconsin is the one that placed the responsi- 
bility on the Government. It seemed to me that we should con- | 
sider the decision of the court. 

Mr. COLLINS. The War Department, in a report to the com- 
mittee, says that the United States was not a party to that suit, 
and that all the facts in behalf of the United States were not 
presented to the court. The statement of the court referred to 
by the gentleman is mere dictum. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Government of the United 
States could not be joined without its permission. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; and the Government did not put on any 
testimony. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Government could not be 
sued without its consent, which explains why the Government 
was not named. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have not objected to any meritorious claims | 
bills where the limits were within the amount fixed by the | 
committee, but I fail to see why we should take it upon our- | 
selves to pay some one for injuries caused by the negligence | 
of a private corporation. 

Mr. IRWIN. In this particular instance the contract re- | 
quired the Government to examine all of those shells, even if | 
the loading company did use them. It was a part of the con- 
tract of the Government. They did not do it in this case and, 
therefore, the Government is liable. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not find that in the letters from the 
War Department. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman will find that on page 3 of the 
report. The Supreme Court has ruled that the Government is | 
liable in this case. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not find that. 

Mr. IRWIN. Then I can not read it correctly. 

Mr. COLLINS. It says that the contract held by the Briggs 
Loading Co. required that company to make tests of these 
loaded shells and it appears that the contractor often con- 
ducted separate and distinct tests in which the Government 
had no responsibility and, therefore, there is no way of de- 
termining whether the grenade which caused the injury to 
Zolensky was one fired under the control of the United States | 
inspector, or one that was fired by the contractor in making the 
tests. 

co COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I notice in the report here from 
the captain in the Ordnance Department that—— 

Mr. COLLINS. Let me finish first. I read: 


In view of the fact that it is not shown that the Government was 
responsible for the accident, I am unable to recommend favorable con- 
sideration of the bill. 





Mr. IRWIN. As a mattc: of fact, this work was performed 
partly by Government employees and partly by the Government 
inspector. From that I assume that the Government should 
assume responsibility. 


Mr. COLLINS. In the letter that the gentleman referred to 
it is stated: 


It appears that on or about November 25, 1918, a boy named Roland 
Zolensky came into possession of an unexploded rifle grenade which had 
been fired across the Milwaukee River at Milwaukee, Wis., in proof 
firing at the Briggs Loading Co. This company was at that time en- 
gaged in making rifle grenades for the United States Government. 
Zolensky took the grenade home, where he removed the detonator and 
placed it upon a stove where it exploded, resulting in his injury. 


I would like to see this child compensated for the injury he 
has sustained, but I do not think we ought to pay a claim where 
there is no Government responsibility for the injury. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is it not claimed that some of the officers 
were down at the fire practice? 
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Mr. COLLINS. I do not understand the significance of the 
inquiry. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottins] to 
the legal proposition, which is often overlooked, and that is 
that whereas usually the owner of the property may escape re- 
sponsibility for damages arising out of work on his property 
by employing an independent contractor, he can not relieve him- 
self from such liability where the work to be done is inherently 
dangerous to others. For example, if I should undertake to 
paint a building through the employment of an independent 
contractor, the painting of a building not being in itself espe- 
cially dangerous, I would not be liable to one injured by reason 
of the breaking of the contractor’s ladder or other casualty. 
But under the practice and under the law in the various States, 
if I employ a contractor on a matter that is patently danger- 
ous—that is, such a matter as tearing down the high walls of a 
building where people are passing on a public street—and that 
contractor, in carrying out the work, which in itself is danger- 
ous, injures one, I, as the owner of the property, am not excused 
from liability, but must respond in damages. Here is the Govy- 
ernment, in the place of the owner, employing one in a transac- 
tion which in itself is hazardous. The Government has an in- 
spector there, which makes it even a stronger case than that 
usual between individuals. So I ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to construe this matter strictly as a legal proposition, that 
the Government is in a position of responsibility greater than is 
usual between an owner with a contractor to the party injured, 
because the Government has an inspector on the job. Care 
should have been taken to collect all the grenades or bombs. 
Such articles have a peculiar fascination for young and old alike, 
and it is highly reprehensible for the Government not to take 
precautions against these horrible instruments so calculated to 
kill and maim from being gathered by children or others as 


| curiosities or souvenirs. 


Mr. COLLINS. There are two answers to the statement made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frrzeeratp]. First, after the 
accident occurred a suit was instituted. It was thought then 
that the Briggs Loading Co. was liable for damages, and this 
company was sued. The case went to the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. No one seemed to think then that the United States 
was responsible either directly or indirectly, but that the Briggs 
Loading Co. was liable. 

Second, no reputable concern would undertake a contract of 


| this hazardous nature without protecting itself with liability 
| insurance or in some other well-known way. The insurance 


would be charged up in the cost of the shells or the making of 
the shells. So the Government has been charged with this item 


| of expense already. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. It is no defense to this claim against 
the Government to show that the contractor was liable or thought 
to be liable for the damages. In this case, though, there was 
undoubtedly liability on the part of the contractor, still there 
is the moral responsibility of the Government, responsible for 
the construction of these deadly weapons. The Government con- 
trived and supervised the work, which was inherently dangerous. 
The Government is not relieved from culpability merely be- 
cause the contractor is also liable. This is a stronger case than 


| the ordinary case between individuals, 


As to the second suggestion, if it is pertinent, the contractor 
evidently did not carry liability insurance in this case, and in 
such work, usually let after competitive bidding, there is every 
inducement to economy, especially on the part of an irrespon- 
sible contractor, who has nothing to lose. 

Mr. COLLINS. I will answer the gentleman by asking him 
this question: Is there anything in this record showing that 
the Government was negligent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In this case the whole transaction was 
inherently hazardous. Precautions should have been taken by 
the Government to prevent the bombs falling into the hands of 
curious people who could not know their dangerous character, 
The Government is clearly at fault, as it has been so often, in 
leaving dangerous unexploded shells strewed about on grounds 
open to the public and frequented by children, many of whose 
pitiful injuries have been detailed on the floor of this House. 

It is not necessary that there be a specific act of negligence. 
There could not be on the part of the Government if it has an 
independent contractor, but under the ordinary law it could not 
escape liability. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In all fairness I think we 
should give some attention to the decision of the high court of 
the State of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will read the decision 
of the court, he will see that the grenades were formerly sent to 
Aberdeen, Md., but in this Instance, in order to expedite the 
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hundling of them, the Government induced this corporation to 
erect this bombproof place where tests were to be made, and the 
court says in its decision it is undisputed that it was the duty 
of the Government inspectors and a part of the work of the 
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instance I think I can call him to account, that he is not within 
the letter of the facts. 
Mr. IRWIN. The records show they were unjustly accused. 
Mr. STAFFORD. But as to not being able to earn any com- 





inspectors in testing to collect unexploded grenades or duds, | pensation while they were out, all of these affidavits are in the 


as they are called. I submit in all fairness that in considering 
a case of this character we should give some consideration to 
the decision of the supreme court of a State. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman think this decision 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in this case is a proper 
decision? 

Mr. COLLINS. It does not bind the Federal 
because the Government was not a party. 
behalf of the Government was introduced. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman know what the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin held was the cause of this accident? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I did not read the opinion in 
full. 

Mr. BACHMANN, What was the cause of the accident to the 
boy—putting the grenade on the stove? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
the accident. 

Mr. BACHMANN, 
fingers? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, 
I would say. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And how was that caused? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, 
on the stove, 


Mr. BACHMANN. 


Government, 
No testimony in 


What was the cause of the boy losing his 


The explosion of the grenade, 


Now, if the gentleman will look at the 


found that something else was the cause of the accident. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
H. F. FRICK AND OTHERS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9659) for the relief of H. F. Frick and others. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we are going pretty far in recognizing liability when we seek 
to pay discharged servants of the Government their salaries 
while they are out of employment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. 
that grew out of some dissension in the Atlanta Federal Prison. 
There was a great deal of dissension, and these men were 
indicted by the Federal grand jury on the testimony of inmates 
of the prison. They were innocent, and the cases were dis- 
posed of, and the Attorney General and Mrs. Willebrandt, the 
Assistant Attorney General, have both approved this legislation, 
because the men were absolutely innocent of any wrongdoing. 
They were removed from their posts without any real basis for 
that removal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the Government 
continual employment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While they were out of employment they 
were able to be employed in some other character of work. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. ‘The report will show that neither one of 
them was able to earn anything during that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, that is what the report shows. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They made affidavits to that effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were reinstated in the Government 
employ. When any person is temporarily laid off for some rea- 
son or other, then the servant of the Government is going to 
have the right to full compensation for the time he is laid off. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But these men were cleared, I will say to 
my friend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 3ut there is no obligation that requires the 
Government to pay them. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, There was no moral turpitude shown on 
their*part. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it was within the province of the 
wurden to discharge them or not. He may have committed an 
error of judgment in discharging them. 

Mr. IRWIN. When these men were unjustly discharged by 
malicious accusations they were discharged for a certain length 
of time and they could not find work. They were absolutely 
down and out, and, naturally, there was a stain on them after- 
wards. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The facts do not support the gentleman’s 
statement. The gentleman is rather conservative, but in this 


does not owe them 








saine verbiage. They make the same character of claim “ In- 
crease of compensation $20 per month ”’—what does that mean? 
Mr. RAMSPECK. At the time this thing happened the Gov- 


) ernment was paying all of its employees an additional $20 per 


| aS is involved in the case of a contest of a Member's seat 


| was 
| given an increase during the war period of $20 a month. 


month, 


It was really a part of their salary, but the basic salary 
not 


increased. Every employee in the civil service was 
It 
seems to me that the principle involved in this thing is the same 
in 


this House. If the gentleman or myself had a contest after the 


| next election, and our opponents were ultimately given a cer- 


| Willing to work. 


I take it that was the cause of | 
| in trying to find a parallel case in support of his contention, 


No doubt by the boy placing it | 


| report shows he earned $164 which you did not deduct. 


ir. | hot examined the other instances to see whether they were 
decision of the supreme court, he will see the supreme court | employed and earned something on the side or not. 


tificate and sworn in here and we later won the contest, we 
would be paid our salary, although we were not permitted to 
d'scharge the duties of the office pending the contest. These 
men were in exactly the same position. They were ready and 
They were unjustly indicted by a grand jury 
and exonerated by the court. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice how resourceful the gentleman is 
I 
notice in the case of Mr. James E. Dean, you cut down the al- 
jowance from $889.08 to $422.08 because he earned the difference 
during the interim. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. 
others, 

Mr, STAFFORD. 


Yes. He was more fortunate than the 
However, in the case of Mr. Owens, the 
I have 


Mr. RAMSPHCK, I think the deduction has been made on 


| account of Mr. Owens. 


If the gentleman please, this was a case | 


Mr. STAFFORD. The deduction for Mr, Owens has not been 
made according to my reading of the report on page 3. I will 
direct the attention of the gentleman to the following: 


I further certify that I tried to get employment and succeeded in 
securing temporary employment with the Southern Railway Co. and 
received a total of $164 for my services. 


Mr. RAMSPECK, 
ment to that effect. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there is no question but that the gentle- 
man is willing, if it gets past the objectionable stage. I do not 
like the bill. I do not think that because an officer makes an 


I am perfectly willing to accept an amend- 


| error—— 


Mr. COLLINS. I will say to my friend that I tried to find 
objection to the biH and I could not. 
Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman tried to find objection 


| and could not, I will withdraw the objection that I have found. 





Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman permit the usual at- 
torneys’ fees amendment? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Absolutely. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a similar Senate bill (S, 3472) be considered in lieu of the bill 
H. R. 9659. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 3472), as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, as follows, to wit: To H. F. Frick, the 


Is there objection to the present 


Is there objection to the request 


| sum of $371.29; to A. J. Duncan, the sum of $841.23; to H. C. Demogs, 
| the sum of $423; to Robert M. Massey, the sum of $941.78; to John H. 


Owens, the sum of $889.08; to James E. Dean, the sum of $422.08; 
said sums representing salary lost by them during suspension while 
employees of the United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. StarrorpD: In line 9, strike out 


* $889.08 " 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $725.08.” : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 


offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. O’Conngeti: Page 1, line 12, after the word 
“ Georgia,” insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


R. W. SELVIDGE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10608) for the relief of R. W. Selvidge. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
my view may not be the correct one, but I predicate my pro- 
visional and, perhaps, ultimate objection upon these facts: The 
members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps service who 
are students at our universities are not in the military service 
of the United States Government. The military service per- 
formed at the universities where Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps service is given is with the full approval of the universi- 
ties. 


control of the universities. While these Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps members were drilling a grenade was thrown on the 
grounds under the control of the university. The claimant 
picked up the grenade and suffered an injury. The injury was 
the result of the neglect of the University of Missouri, because 


it did not properly fence, safeguard, and put up notices around | vard 


| Compensation Commission and they turned it down and their 


the grounds. The mere fact that the National Government had 


some officers there instructing the men does not impose an obli- 
gation for reimbursement on account of injuries occasioned by 
the neglect of the university officials in properly safeguarding | 


the grounds no more than the National Government would be 
required to answer in damages if there was an injury at the 


St. John’s Military Academy, 25 miles west of Milwaukee, where | 


they have military officers giving instruction in military tactics. | cause of death. 


Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will simply state that in this instance the 
War Department had an investigation made by its own board. 
While they did not admit liability in the case, they waived that 
particular feature, and because the court which was held there 
was held under the auspices of the War Department, it would 
appear that therefore they were liable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a direct liability on the University 
of Missouri. It was occasioned by a service they were perform- 
ing voluntarily. Members of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps service are never a part of the enlisted force of the 
Government of the United States. 
five weeks’ training upon graduation they do not become a part 
of the enlisted force of the Government of the United States 
but are merely volunteers. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to have the viewpoint of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. These grounds are about 3 miles 
from the University of Missouri. They are under the charge of 
the colonel who is detailed as commandant, together with the other 
officers who afford military instruction, as is provided at land- 
grant colleges. The colonel then in charge had neglected to have 
the grounds posted as is required, and while I am sure my col- 
league is entirely sincere I believe he has confused the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps student body with the Army officers 
who are detailed to afford military instruction and who are in 
charge of these grounds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The military officers who are assigned to 
our military academies do not take charge of the grounds. The 
grounds are under the control of the military academies. They 
are merely adjuncts; they are virtually subordinates of the 
academies while they are there, assigned for a certain purpose. 
It is the military academies which are charged with properly 
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safeguarding the grounds and not the National Government. 
Therefore I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouci. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. The military instruction is given 
by the Federal Government; the instructors are paid by the 
Federal Government; and that being so, would they not be the 
agents of the Federal Government in looking after these 
grounds? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a question which I revolved in my 
mind before I came to the floor, and I have given this case 
quite a bit of side thought since I first examined it. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. The National Government has 
never suggested anything different; in fact, as the chairman has 
stated, this was the only way to go at it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a fact that those officers have full con- 
trol of those grounds, and that if there are any obstructions on 
those grounds the officers have the right to remove them, and 


| it is their duty to do so? 


Mr. NELSON of Missouri. That is absolutely true. 
Mr. SLOAN. It seems to me that if any obstructions or 
bombs were placed on the grounds nobody could prevent the 


| Officers from removing them. 


Mr. STAFFORD. The grounds are under the direct control 
of the university or school authorities. I will examine this 


| further; but, Mr. Speaker, for the time being, I will have to 


object. 
WILLIE LOUISE JOHNSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4101) to extend the benefits of the employees’ compen- 
sation act of September 7, 1916, to Willie Louise Johnson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 

Mr. BACHMANN. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob 


| ject, I have some doubt as to whether this bill should be passed. 
| The bill seeks to recover damages for the death of a man by the 


name of Johnson. 
the widow. 

This man was injured while working on a tank at the navy 
at Norfolk. The case was submitted to the Employees’ 


The bill bas been introduced on behalf of 


findings showed that the man died from natural causes. 

It is true that his head was injured while working on this 
It is true he went on and engaged in his employment 
after the injury, and it is true he died rather suddenly four 
days afterwards; but the doctor for the Navy Department held 
it was from nephritis of the intestines and gave that as the 
Later, a coroner’s jury found that the injury 
was the cause of his death. 

After the Employees’ Compensation Commission had gone into 


| this case and turned it down, and inasmuch as the doctor whom 
| he consulted or who treated him after the injury held he died 


from natural causes and that the injury in no way Was con- 


|} nected with his death, I can not see how there is any responsi- 
| bility on the Government. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. If the gentleman will give me 
the opportunity, I think I can explain that. The gentleman has 


| gone very fully into this matter and I do not criticize the gen- 


tleman for reaching the conclusion he has from a reading of 
the report. I wish, however, the gentleman might have an op- 
portunity to read the report of the coroner's inquest in this case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee having these bills in charge have before them only the 
information contained in the report and in the bill and if the 
report and the bill are wrong, it is not our fault. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. The situation in this case is 
this: This man had worked in the navy yard within a few days 
of 25 years. He had consulted a doctor three times during his 
lifetime. He was hurt by this trip hammer and died within 
four days of the time he was hurt. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But he worked in the meantime following 
the injury. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. He went back the second day. 
He had some very important work there and he went back the 
second day, but the following day he could not go back. He 
stayed at home and the testimony at the coroner's inquest 
showed he was suffering agony. He went back to the yard to 
give some directions about some important work he had and 
then reported to the dispensary and died the second day after- 
wards. I know this man’s wife, who is a very fine woman and 
she stated in her testimony that she treated him for these three 
days while he was in this agony. The doctor in the case made 
a wrong diagnosis. He diagnosed the case as hysteria, when he 
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was dying from another cause. The man had never had any | 
trouble before this and he died four days after receiving this | 
blow on the kidneys. It was not the blow over the head that 
i 
| 
| 


CONGRESSIONAL 


killed him, but the blow over the kidneys, 
Mr. BACHMANN. The report does not show anything about 
a blow over the kidneys. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. But the coroner's report shows 


that. 
Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman that if this 
man's death was caused by a blow over the kidneys, that is 


just as foreign to this report and bill as a claim for some other 
person, and if there are some additional facts, they should be 
stated, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. How can I help that? The bill | 
does not say anything about the nature of the blow, and the 
physician could only see the blow on the head, and in this case 
he made a wrong diagnosis. | 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will be compelled to object unless the 
gentleman will agree to let this bill go back to the committee | 
and have it come out with a proper report, so we may under- | 
stand all the facts in the case. That may change the situation. 
I do not want to oppose a meritorious bill, but as it is now and 
as far as this report goes, I am constrained to object. 

rhe SPEAKEK pro tempore. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. BACHMANN, 


I object, Mr. Speaker. 
FLOSSIP R. BLAIR 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10490) for the relief of Flossie R. Blair. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be 
hereby 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


, authorized and directed to pay to Flossie R. Blair, of Tampa, 
Fla., the sum of $147.62, out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriated, in full compensation for stenographie services ren- | 
dered to the United States in the matter of investigation conducted by 
the Government of the collision between the U. S. S. Tampa and M. V. 
Solitaire, $60.62; and for per diem attendance and stenographic services | 
in behalf of the United States in the case of income-tax returns in- 
vestigation of W. E, Lee, September and October, 1926, amounting 


to $87 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CASEY M'DANNELL 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
644) for the relief of Casey McDanuell. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the pres- | 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 
from reading the report in this case, I thought the claimant | 
was forced to the extreme in finding any basis for a claim 


aside from the fact that he fed a congressional party up there 
and got only $1 a meal instead of $1.50. It seems that this was 
thought to be some reason for getting a claim through. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me explain to the gen- 
tleman. It will take only a minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will take longer than a minute, but 
I will be pleased to give the gentleman as much time as he 
wants, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
make it clear. 


I think one statement will | 
The gentleman will notice from the report that 
there a long letter from the department with the claims 
and the offsets. Casey McDannell had the dining-car and res- 
taurant privileges on the Alaska Railroad for a considerable 
period of time. During the period of his contract the Goy- 
ernment opened what is known as the Curry Hotel, named for | 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry], who is very active 
in regard to matters in Alaska as well as matters in his own 
district. This involved some losses to McDannell, and on top 
of all this there was a change in the management of the rail- 
road at this critical time. 

Now, with regard to the congressional party 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit right there, 
does the gentleman think that just because there was a change 
in the arrangement for the feeding of passengers on the Alaska 
Railroad that the Government is under any obligation to reim- | 
burse the owner of the buffet service on the railroad for loss | 
of patronage? | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; only partially. Every | 
member of the congressional party paid his own way and paid 
for his own meals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The congressional party paid for their 
own meals. Does the gentleman claim that they were a $1.50-a- 
meal party or only $l-a-meal party? The claimant says that 


is 











| cast some reflection on the congressional party. 
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he prepared a meal that would cost $1.50, and the manager of 
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| the railroad said that $1 a meal was good enough. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is reading 
from the letter. What happened was this: There was a con- 
gressional party paying its own way, asking no favors of any- 
body, but there were a large number of other passengers in 
the party. This man who had the concession was told to pre- 
pare a dollar-and-a-half meal, and he made prepartions for that. 
He filled his refrigerator. It is not easy to arrange meals for 
a large crowd in Alaska. Then he was told that the price was 
to be a dollar a meal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why was the price changed; did they 
think that the congressional party was a dollar-a-meal party 
and not a dollar-and-a-half party? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It was because of the fact that 
we had arranged for a certain number of meals. We stopped 
at Curry and Fairbanks, and part of the passengers got off 
the train and took their meals at other hotels. Consequently, 


| this man was left with a large amount of food on his hands 


that was lost to him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman from Kansas a personal 
knowledge of those facts? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; I and the gentleman from 
Washington were both there and paid the full market price. 
At Curry and Fairbanks we got other entertainment for which 
we paid, and this man did not get the benefit of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was this a 3-meal-a-day party or a 2-meal- 
a-day party or a 4-meal-a-day party? 

Mr. STRONG of Kunsas. We had three meals a day and 
paid for them, but we did not buy them all in the dining car. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the fact that this is a com- 
prowise, that the man claimed $1,370, and the Government had 
a claim against him, and this is a compromise for $500, I will 
offer no objection. I thought it was rather a petty affair to 
I withdraw the 


| objection. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,370.25 to Casey McDannell, 
of Anchorage, Alaska, in full settlement of certain claims of said Casey 
McDaunell against the Alaska Railroad arising in connection with a 
contract for buffet and dining car service on said railroad. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 


| to allow and pay to J. Casey McDannell from the funds of the Alaska 


Railroad the sum of_$500 in full settlement of his claims in connection 
with his contracts for buffet and dining car service on said railroad, 
and such settlement shall be effective to relieve him of any counterclaim 
by the Alaska Railroad against said J. Casey McDannell for hospital 
service up to January 11, 19530.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I will take one 


| minute to say that the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
| was unable to be here this afternoon to look after this bill. I 
| also want to say that my friend and colleague from Kansas 


[Mr. Srrone] is mistaken in his statement that I was in the 
congressional party that visited Alaska. 


GILBERT GROCERY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6113) for the relief of Gilbert Grocery Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask what time this transaction took place; was it during the 


| war period? 


Mr. 
period, 

Mr. PATTERSON. I see that the materials referred to were 
72,000 pounds of potatoes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the gentleman want a brief explana- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to have one. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Quartermaster General's office asked 
for bids for 72,000 pounds of Irish potatoes. There were two 
bids sent to the Quartermaster General's office, one by H. B. 
Walker & Sons, who bid $2.66, and one by the Gilbert Grocery 
Co., that meant to bid $2.82. By a typographical error their bid 
was $1.82. The bid was accepted and the potatoes were fur- 
nished. The error was not discovered until the voucher was 


IRWIN. It was in 1927; it was not during the war 
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sent to the Gilbert Grocery Co. At that time they discovered 
the typographical error and called it to the attention of the 
Quartermaster General's office. The quotation for potatoes on 
the market that day was $2.66. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the bill figures the item at $2.66, which 
is the lowest bid. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The War Department and the Quartermas- 
ter General's office investigated the matter and found that those 
facts were correct, and that it was a typographical error, and 
recommended the payment of this difference. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 
I thought perhaps it had been in war time. I happen to have 
been working in connection with this kind of work in war time, 
and some of the companies seem to deliberately make this kind 
of mistakes. 

Mr. IRWIN. This was in time of peace. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Gilbert Grocery Co., 
$720 on account of a mistake made by said Gilbert Grocery Co. in a cer- 
tain bid for furnishing 7,200 pounds of potatoes for use of the United 
States Army at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 6, strike out “$720” and insert “ $604.80.” 
Line 8, strike out “7,200” and insert “ 72,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EXEMPTING FROM TAXATION PROPERTY OF SONS OF 
REVOLUTION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


3048 xe -ertai roperty > Nati = ; ; 
48) to exempt from taxation certain property of the National | That is what the law gives her. 


Society Sons of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C. 
The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, and 


I shall have to object until we find out the attitude of the Dis- | 
trict Commissioners on legislation of this kind. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
before. 
tice if we invite patriotic and charitable associations to Wash- 


Mr. Speaker, I objected to this bill once 


exempt them from taxation. All manner of associations will 
come to Washington and ask to be relieved of taxation. 
true we did it in one instance, in the case of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Mr. COLLINS. The United States itself pays taxes here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is very questionable to extend 
the practice. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Does the gentleman say that we once ex- 
empted the Daughters of the American Revolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 3 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Then why should we not exempt the Sons 
of the American Revolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a bad practice. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is one difficulty of establishing such 
a precedent. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


NORTHERN TRUST CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
805) for the relief of the Northern Trust Co., the trustee iu 
bankruptcy of the Northwest Farmers’ Cooperative Dairy & 
Produce Co., a corporation, bankrupt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtngss] is on an official 
visit to Iceland and is not here to explain the bill, I object. 


JOHN H. ANDRUS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11899) to make a correction in an act of Congress ap- 
proved February 28, 1929. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls attention to the 
fact that a similar Senate bill is on the Speaker's table. 


of Lynchburg, Va., the sum of | 





THE AMERICAN | 


I think we are establishing a most objectionable prac- | 





It is | 


| dians,” 


| Indian Affairs dated October 7, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to recognize the 
high public service rendered by Major Reed and those associated with 
him in the discovery of the cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever,” approved February 28, 1929, is hereby amended by striking out 
the name “ James A. Andrus” wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ John H. Andrus.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read th 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 11899 was laid on the table. 

JENNIE BRUCE GALLAHAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2525) for the relief of Jennie Bruce Gallahan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. I would like to make a statement 
gentleman will withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Claims has 
very properly held such claims down to $5,000. I think we 
ought to consider that as the outside limit in these claims 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I shall state my objection 
very briefly. This type of bill will break down entirely the re- 
tirement and pension system, This woman is 1 of 30 whose hus- 
bands died while engaged in the performance of their duty. They 
would all come in with similar bills. As a matter of fact, there 
is on the Union Calendar reported from the District Committee 
similar bills asking that we pay $5,000 in addition to the regu- 
lar pension allowance to some 30 of these widows. The place 
to stop the practice is right here at the beginning. I object to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is the widow receiving a pension? 

Mr. SIMMONS. She is receiving $70 a month pension now. 


if the 


WILLIAM WHITRGHT 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11564) to reimburse William Whitright for expenses incurred 


| aS an authorized delegate of the Fort Peck Indians. 


The title of the bill was read. 
There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 


| the bill, as follows: 
ington to have their headquarters here with the inducement to | 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to William Whitright from the 
fund designated “Indian Moneys, Proceeds of Labor, Fort Peck In- 
the sum of $130.74 as reimbursement for actual expenses in- 
curred aS a delegate to the Sioux council at Rosebud Agency, 8S. Dak., 
on October 21 and 1926, under authority of the Commissioner of 
1926. 


99 
“+, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


In line 6, the “ $130.74” 
* $94.10.” 


The SPEAKER pro tem»ore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

CHARLES THOMPSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11565) to reimburse Charles Thompson for expenses incurred as 
an authorized delegate of the Fort Peck Indians. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles Thompson from the 
fund designated “Indian Moneys, Proceeds of Labor, Fort Peck Ii- 
dians,” the sum of $130.74 as reimbursement for actual expenses in- 
curred as a delegate to the Sioux ceuncil at Rosebud Agency, 8S. Dak., 
on October 21 and 22, 1926, under authority of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs dated October 7, 1926. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


In line 6, strike out the sign and figures “ $150.74" and insert 
“ $94.10,” 


strike out sign and figures and insert 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to 


COLVILLE RESERVATION, WASH. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 


11675) to authorize the issuance of a patent in fee for certain 


land and buildings within the Colville Reservation, Wash., for 
public school use 
The title of the bill was read. 


There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 


the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
here iuthorized to transfer and convey by patent in fee to public- 
hool district No. 14, of Okanogan County, Wash title to certain 
lane and the buildings thereon, containing approximately 4% acres 
cated in the south balf of the southeast quarter of section 24, town- 
ship 31 north, range 20 east, of the Willamette meridian, Washington, 
formerly sal as an Indian day hool; the title to remain in the 
grant so long as a‘public school is ¢ biished and maintained 
thereon : Provided, That Indian children shall be admitted to said school 
same terms and conditions as white children, except that tuition 


» paid in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior for said 
Indian children 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “the title to remain in the 
rrantee so long as the public school is established and maintained 
thereon.” 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “ children,” strike out the period 


and insert a colon and “ Provided further, That whenever said land and 
ease to be used for public-school purposes, title thereto shall 


the United States.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


buildings 


reve to 


The question is on agreeing to 


J, W. ANDERSCN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1518) for the relief of J. W. Anderson. 
‘The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman withhold his 


objection a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This man was employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1912. It is not denied that he lost a leg in 
the performance of his duty. Of course, there was no compensa- 
tion allowed him at that time, because the compensation act 
had not been passed. This bill is for the purpose of paying him 
what he would have received had the compensation law been in 
elfect, 

The matter was very carefully considered in the other body, 
where the bill passed in the last Congress, and it was shown 
there, as it is shown here, that the District Commissioners ap- 
proved the payment of the claim, first to the extent of $5,000. 
The 
tained that the proper amount would be $4,700 on the basis of 
the compensation law, and the bill passed by the Senate carried 
that amount, as does the present bill. The Board of Welfare of 
the District of Columbia were in agreement with the commis- 
sioners, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


I have two objections to this bill. First, 
this bill proposes to make retroactive the compensation law. 


The gentleman says that if it had been passed this man would 
have received his payment. 
I received reports from the commissioners in the last Con- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. 
more money outside. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He is an elderly man, unable to 
perform any work. He is in most needy circumstances, and it 
Seems to me that when the District Commissioners, whose funds 
are to be charged with the payment, and the Board of Welfare 
desire this payment, the case being highly meritorious, the gen- 
tleman should not insist on his objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have shown you the basis of my objec- 
tion, and shown that the commissioners found that he was not 


No; he quit voluntarily in order to make 


| entitled to the payment of one dollar, and therefore I object. 


strained to object in this case. 


| protection. 


Senate committee made a careful examination and ascer- | 


gress to the effect that if the compensation law had been in | 


force he would not have received payment. He continued on the 
pay roll for years. He left the District voluntarily during the 
war in order to get other employment at additional rates of pay 
outside. I have reports showing that he would not have re- 
ceived one dollar if the compensation law had then been in 
effect. 

Mr. 

rvice 


MOORE Virginia, 
after a short time. 


of 


He was compelled to leave the 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


BROOK HILL CORPORATION 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7534) for the relief of the Brookhill Corporation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, as I read 
the report in this case, this corporation voluntarily withdrew 
the litigation upon a compromise of the question involved and 
accepted $45,351 in settlement of the suit. Thereafter they seek 
to have this matter, which was adjudicated, reopened. I have 
consistently objected to these cases of refund, and I feel con- 
I object, Mr. Speaker. 
AMERICAN FALLS REALTY & WATER WORKS CO. (LTD.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8103) for the relief of the American Falls Realty & Water 
Works Co. (Ltd.), of Power County, Idaho. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bili? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice that the committee does not follow the recommendation 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office in not providing 


Is there objection to the pres- 


4 

Mr. ARENTZ. May I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Smirn] asked me to re- 
quest that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
will report the next bill. 

JOHN A. ARNOLD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10542) for the relief of John A. Arnold. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman agree to an amendment to this bill, so that it will be 
in full settlement of all claims? 

Mr. IRWIN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
=ury not otherwise appropriated, to John A. Arnold the sum of $1,200 
to reimburse him for the value of land and improvements made by him 
upon Government lands as homestead entryman, which land and im- 
provements he was forced to relinquish due to error of the Government 
in issuing to him homestead entry certificate to lands already entered 
and to which it had no title, said lands being the southwest quarter 
section 25, township 34 north, range 11 west, Pulaski County, Mo. 


With the following committee amendment: 


The Clerk 


Is there objection? 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $1,200” and insert “ $542.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: Line 6, after the figures “ 542," in- 
sert “in full settlement of all claims and.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I call the attention of the committee to the prepara- 
tion of these bills. Many of the bills are drafted so that they 
are required to be amended on the floor of the House, the rea- 
son being that the bill itself should end the claim against the 
Government for that injury or for claims growing out of that 
injury. Many of the bills leave out the statement that they 
are in full settlement of the claims growing out of the injury. 
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As a matter of law, you do not prevent somebody coming in and 
introducing a bill later in order to try to have Congress pass 
another act for some other particular claim which may grow 
out of the same transaction. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the committee shonld 
put a proviso in the bills that it is in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The gentleman is not serious-in the 
statement he made that they could collect one of these claims 
twice in this particular House? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Well, we had a claim presented by a | 
man down in Virginia on the last calendar, which was the 
second bill growing out of some damage done when the Spanish- 
American soldiers went over this man’s property. The whole 
amount was not $200, and yet it required two acts of Congress 
to get it straightened out. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think that what the gentleman states is 
well taken, but I believe the membership of the House will 
agree that the Claims Committee is one of the most careful and 
painstaking committees of the House, and have more work to 
do than any other committee of the House, except possibly one 
or two. I think that under the circumstances they do the 
work very well 

Mr. IRWIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that I had no idea of criticizing the Committee on 
Claims, or its chairman. They are doing the work well indeed, 
but I think it would be easier and would save the time of the 
House if the clerk of the committee, in the preparation of these 
bills, would take care of that provision. 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will yield, I think criticism 
can be directed to the Members of the House as much as to 
the committee, because each Member of the House when he 
introduces a bill should bring it in in proper form. As the 
gentleman from Georgia has said, the committee is very busy, 
and sometimes these matters are overlooked. The committee 
feels as though it has not time to go into the wording of the 
bills. I believe the individual Members should be held as much 
responsible as the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say to the gentleman from 
West Virginia that he is under a misapprehension with refer- 
ence to the case he referred to a while ago. There had been a 
payment made to claimant Marshall by the War Department. 
There never had been any legislation enacted until this Con- 
gress, when a small additional amount which the War Depart- 
ment had declined to pay upon a technical ground was allowed. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am familiar with the case. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to emphasize what 
has been said by others. I do not think there is a more labori- 
ous committee in the House than the Committee on Claims. I 
do not think there is a committee which is entitled to our con- 
fidence to a greater extent. I do not say it is always correct in 
its conclusions, but certainly the presumption is in its favor. 
If I were to be in the next Congress, I would strive to have a 
rule enacted that would take it out of the power of one party 
to kill a bill; I would at least go to the extent of trying to 
provide that there must be three objectors. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
West Virginia has expired. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FLORENCE M. HUMPHRIES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9471) for the relief of Florence M. Humphries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I think we are starting a very bad precedent in this bill. 
The War Department gave this man no authority to act as 
chaplain, but he did it of his own accord. If we open the door 
to this man, then all of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries could come 
in and ask for relief because they performed the duties of a 
chaplain. I feel I am constrained to object to this bill 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARE. First, I want to relieve the gentleman’s mind of 
the impression that this will result in the establishment of a 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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precedent. This is not establishing a precedent at all. The 
facts in the case are that this man volunteered his services as 
chaplain. He was examined physically, mentally, and other- 
wise, and was accepted for the position, but before he was called 
to take charge of his duties he went overseas as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. Upon arrival in France he was immediately assigned 
to the Three hundred and twentieth Machine Gun Battalion. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. But he was not assigned as chaplain. 

Mr. HARB. That is true. However, the record will show 
that every officer in that battalion had the impression and under- 
stood that he was a chaplain, because they neyer asked for any 
other chaplain. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. But there was not any assignment? 

Mr. HARE. No; but they recognized him as chaplain during 
all the time they remained in France. The major of the bat- 
talion—Major Shivers—in an affidavit states that he was acting 
chaplain; Doctor Rosenthal, who treated him when he was 
caught in a German barrage and gassed, which resulted finally 
in his death, makes the same statement. Lieutenant Hammond 
was familiar with all his activities, and he states that Reverend 
Mr. Humphries was their only chaplain. They did not know 
but what he was a regularly enlisted man. He was caught in 
this German barrage and gassed while in the discharge of his 
duties as chaplain, and not as a Y. M. ©. A. secretary. He 
was injured in the discharge of those duties and died following 
the injuries sustained. I feel that while he had not been given 
an assignment as chaplain, that a mere technicality should not 
deprive his widow of the rights she would have been entitled to 
under the law with reference to chaplains. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. But he did all of this of his own accord. 
Nobody asked him to act as chaplain; he was not assigned as 
chaplain, but acted as chaplain of his own accord. 

Mr. HARE. It is true the report does not show that; but the 
conmunanding officer—Major Shivers—on February 5, 1919, made 
a formal request to the Y. M. ©. A. organiaztion that Reverend 
Mr. Humphries be assigned to his battalion and remain with 
them. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. But not as chaplain. The report does 
not show that he made his request for the assignment of Mr, 
Humphries as chaplain but as a Y. M. C. A. secretazy. 

Mr. HARE. He was dlready serving as chaplain, and the 
request was that he be permitted to remain and continue to act 
as chaplain for them for the remainder of the time they were 
in France. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Then why was he not given that assign- 
ment by the War Department if the commanding officer asked 
for him? 

Mr. HARE. He made his request of the Y. M. C. A. organi- 
zation, and not the War Department. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. That is it exactly. The request was 
that he be assigned to act as Y. M. C. A. secretary, and not as 
chaplain, 

Mr. HARE. That is right; but he acted as chaplain, he per- 
formed every duty of a chaplain, the Government accepted his 
services as such, and I do not think that the Government should 
attempt to hide behind a mere technicality and deny justice to 
his widow. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Of his own accord. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. Certainly he served of his own accord, 
but the Government accepted his services at its own accord and 
relieved itself of paying the salary of a chaplain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the Secretary of War points out, if we 
should recognize this case there would be thousands of claims 
made on account of injuries to Y. M. C. A. workers and other 
workers of that kind. 

Mr. HARE. No; because you would not have other Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries who acted solely in the capacity of chaplain, 
but I think that wherever the Government accepted the service 
of a man and he sustained a disability in the discharge of such 
services, it should assume its legal liability and make proper 
compensation for it. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. But that fs not the point. As the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin suggests, if we should open the door in 
this case there would be many other Y. M. C. A. secretaries or 
Y. M. ©. A. workers who would come in and present a claim for 
injuries, and that would result in establishing a bad precedent. 

Mr. HARE. No; this would not be a precedent, because the 
Secretary of War virtually admits in his letter that this man, 
though a Y. M. C. A. secretary, was serving as chaplain, and he 
received his injuries while serving as such. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Where is that letter? 
was not a chaplain and was never so assigned. 

Mr. HARE. ‘That is true; but he was serving in the capacity 
of chaplain, and it is admitted that while he was serving in this 
capacity these injuries were sustained. 


He admits he 
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Mr. PATTERSON. 
Major Muldrow?— 

Mr. Humphries was assigned to this battalion sometime during the 
month of August, 1918, and he has been with us ever since. During 
our active participation in the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives, 











May I call attention to this statement by 


Mr. Humphries was on the job every minute and rendered signal service 
to the men and officers of the battalion. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. The gentleman misunderstands me. 

Mr. PATTERSON. No; I do not misunderstand the gentle 
man. If this man rendered these services, it seems to me his 
widow should have some relief. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. But if a precedent were established in 


this case, it would result in the filing of many such claims, and 
I consider that would be a bad precedent. The gentleman will 
remember that early in the day the statement was made that 
there are many disabled men who are not now being compen- 
suted. 

Mr. PATTERSON, 
compensation, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. So am I, but not in this case. 

Mr. HARE. Let me make one statement with reference to 
establishing a precedent. On January 10, 1930, we considered 
the claim of a nurse who was not enlisted, who belonged to no 


organization whatever, but she was rendering service in a Gov- | 


ernment hospital, and while in that hospital waiting on patients 
who had influenza she contracted influenza and died. 


es 7 ; : | 
In writing a letter to the chairman of the committee in refer- 


ence to this claim, the Secretary of War says that the outbreak 
of influenza at that time was the occasion of her employment, 
which was temporary in its nature, depending upon the dura- 
tion of the emergency. He says further that the advisability of 
pensioning this girl’s mother is a matter of policy which is 
for Congress alone to decide, and the Secretary of War re- 
frained from making any recommendation one way or the other 
in that case. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Sut you notice the Secretary of War 
lakes a recommendation in this case. 

Mr. HARB. That is the point I am making. If the Secre- 
tary of War had been consistent in saying it was establishing a 
precedent, he would have said so in the first place and would 
have recommended against it, or he would have been non- 
committal in this case as he was in the case referred and 
tilready favorably reported. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
means, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


This widow is a woman of limited 


Mr. HARE. She was the wife and is now the widow of a 
Methodist minister. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And her husband lost his life on 
the battle field? 


Mr. HARE. No; he did not die on the battle field, but the 
Secretary of War virtually admits in his letter to the chairman 


of the committee that while acting as chaplain in the Three | 


hundred and twentieth Machine Gun Battalion he may have 
received the injuries that later resulted in his death. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. While serving the men who were 
in this regiment? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; it has been testified to by every officer 
questioned in that battalion that he was the acting chaplain. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, while I think this is going 
to start a precedent, I have not any real reason for objecting 
other than that, and I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AUGUST MOHR 


Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up and consider at this time the bill (S. 308) for the relief 
of August Mobr, which is No. 907 on the calendar. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. I have been waiting 
all day here to get to a bill in which I am interested. 

Mr. KADING. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. If we burn up time in this way, we might 
as well burn it up by considering the bill. 

Mr. KADING. This is a very meritorious measure. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mine is meritorious also and there are 
hundreds of other meritorious bills here waiting consideration. 
1 will withhold the objection, however. 

Mr. KADING. This is a Senate bill. The claimant lost a 
Treasury note of $1,000 and another of $5,000. They both 
matured in 1927. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am sure we will let it go through if the 
gentleman will let us go ahead. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I shall not object. 

The Clerk read the title of the bil. 


And I am in favor of giving them that | 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of August Mohr 
United States Treasury 4% per cent notes No. 118443 for $1,000, and 
No. 16641 for $5,000, series B-1927, maturing March 15, 1927, and 
interest due, without presentation of the said notes or the coupons rep- 
resenting interest thereon, said notes having been lost, stolen, or 
destroyed: Provided, That the said notes shall not have been previously 
presented for payment and that no payment shall be made hereunder 
for any coupons which shall have been previously presented and paid: 
Provided further, That the said August Mohr shall first file in the 
Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of 
the note and the interest payable thereon in such form and with such 
surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on 
account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed notes herein described or the 
coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
FORCE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2370) to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan police force and the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, with House amend- 
ments, insist on the House amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. McLrop, 
Beers, and WHITEHEAD. 

LIGHTHOUSE TRACT CEDED BACK TO THE CITY OF DUNKIRK, N. Y. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12967) 


granting certain land to the city of Dunkirk, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., for street purposes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that this is an 


| emergency? 


Mr. REED of New York. 
existing in my home city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we have not had an opportunity to examine this bill, and wher- 
ever the Government is donating any land to any county or any 
State or any city I think all mineral rights should be reserved. 

Mr. REED of New York. There are absolutely no mineral 
rights involved. This is simply shifting a highway that is now 
over Government property, because of the erosion by the lake, 
to a point where the action of the waves during heavy storms 
will not endanger traffic. 

Mr. BACHMANN. There are no rights of the Government 
that would be adversely affected at all? 

Mr. REED of New York. None at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized and 
directed to convey by quit-claim deed to the city of Dunkirk, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., the following described land for the purpose of opening 
a street in such city: A piece of land extending from water line to 
water line across Point Gratiot, Dunkirk, N. Y., said piece of land be- 
ing a strip 33 feet wide along the southerly boundary line of the United 
States lighthouse property which was acquired by the United States by 
deed of purchase from Elisha Jenkins, dated October 9, 1826, and shown 
on a “Map of Lighthouse Reservation, Point Gratiot, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
dated April 22, 1930, signed by W. H. Shelton, city engineer, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.” said strip of land being bounded as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection of the westerly line of Light Street 
with the southerly boundary line of the United States lighthouse prop- 
erty, said intersection being marked by a concrete monument with a 
brass pin, and distant approximately 1,700.5 feet northerly along the 
westerly line of Light Street from a like concrete monument at the 
intersection therewith of the northerly side of Oak Street; thence west- 
erly at an angle of 90° 37’ with the westerly line of Light Street 
along the present southerly boundary line of the United States light- 
house property, now marked by a fence and shrubs, a distance of 706.6 
feet to a concrete monument with a brass pin; thence in the same di- 
rection to the water line on the west side of Point Gratiot; thence 
northerly following the water line to the intersection therewith of a 


It is an emergency, Mr. Speaker, 
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ine parallel to and 33 feet northerly from the present southerly boundary 
of the United States lighthouse property; thence easteriy along said 
parallel line passing through two similar concrete monuments, 706.6 
feet apart, to the water line on the east side of Point Gratiot ; thence 
southerly along said water line to the intersection therewith of he 
easterly extension of the present southerly boundary line of the United 
States lighthouse property; thence westerly along said southerly bound- 
ary to the concrete monument at the point or place of beginning; the 
area or content inclosed by the foregoing metes and bounds being 
sixty-three hundredths of 1 acre. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the land herein granted, or any part thereof, 
shall cease to be used exclusively for street purposes or shall be sold by 
the grantee herein, title thereto shall thereupon revert to the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SIDNEY J. LOCK 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for | 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 9347 out of order, in 
behalf of the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BucHANAN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from lowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 9347 
A bill for the relief of Sidney J. Lock 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Sid- 
ney J. Lock, who was a member of Company H, First Regiment Texas 
Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of that organization on the 5th day of 
April, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held te have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

STEPHEN W. DOUGLASS 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 485 (H. R. 6693), for the relief of Stephen W. 
Douglass, chief pharmacist, United States Navy, retired. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is this back of the star? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think that is hardly fair to the rest of 
us who have been waiting here all day. 

Mr. LUCE. The circumstances here are exceptional. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. 
stitute the Senate bill, which is identical with the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 2718), as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Chief Pharmacist Stephen W. Douglass, 
United States Navy, who was transferred to the retired list of the Navy 
on September 4, 1929, upon reaching the statutory age of 64 years, 


after a service of 41 years in the active regular Navy—10 years as an | 
enlisted man, 14 years as a warrant officer (pharmacist), and 17 years | 


as a commissioned warrant officer (chief pharmacist)—shall hereafter 


be entitled to retired pay as provided for a commissioned warrant officer | 
with 20 years’ creditable commissioned service in the act approved 
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Is there objection to the request of the gen- | 
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This involves only three one-hundredths of an 
acre of land. It is a little corner next to the Connelly prop- 
erty. They have been using it under a lease, but the lease is 
about to expire. It is of such little consequence that the De- 
partment of the Interior has had an appraisal of it and this is 
acceptable to both parties. What they want is authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior to pass the title. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Any oil or gas on it? 

Mr. GLOVER. None whatever. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized in his discretion to convey to the P. F. Connelly 
Paving Co., of Little Rock, Ark., by the issuance of patent or other 
appropriate instrument of conveyance, and at an appraised value to be 
approved by said Secretary, that certain tract of land located within the 
Hot Springs National Park, Garland County, Ark., described as follows: 
Beginning at a point on the west boundary line of Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., said point being the most southerly corner of lot 32, block 
128, United States Hot Springs Reservation, as surveyed, mapped, and 
platted by the United States Hot Springs commissioners; thence in a 
southeasterly direction and at right angles to the boundary of Hot 
Springs National Park aforesaid, a distance of 50 feet; thence In a 
northeasterly direction and parallel with the aforementioned boundary 
line 290 feet; thence in a northwesterly direction a distance of 50 fect 
to the aforementioned boundary line; thence in a southwesterly direc- 
tion along said boundary line a distance of 290 feet to the point of be- 
ginning; and, upon the transfer of title to said land to the said com- 





Mr. GLOVER. 


it enacted, etc., 


| pany the same shall be, and is hereby, eliminated from the said Hot 


Springs National Park. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


| third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
FLOYD DILLON 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 321, H. R. 1826, the bill for the relief 
of Floyd Dillon, deceased, 

This is a bill introduced by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cortrer] to which I objected several weeks ago, because 
I concluded from the report that it was not proper, but upon an 
explanation of Mr. Co_iier, who was not on the floor at the 
time, I find that the only purpose is to purchase a tombstone 
for a victim of the World War, and I ask that the bill may be 
considered, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Floyd 
Dillon, who was a member of Company F, Three hundred and forty- 
eighth Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on the 24th day of April, 1918: Provided, 
That no money, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. WURZBACH. 


Reserving the right to object, does this 
bill precede the star? If it does, I shall object. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I hope the gentleman will not object, be 
| cause the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] was called 
away by his duties as a conferee on the tariff. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Cortrer was engaged in the confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Very well. I shall not object, but I give 
notice that I shall object to any other bill that precedes the star. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “ money’ 
“ bounty.” 


and insert the word 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 





February 16, 1929. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK TO 
THE P. F. CONNELLY PAVING CO. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1183) to authorize the 
conveyance of certain land in the Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the P. F. Connelly Paving Co. It is an emergency 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, does the 
bill reserve the mineral rights? 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES W. MARTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8, 
363) for the relief of Charies W. Martin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
information about the bill. 

Mr. SBARS. Mr. Speaker, this was a place where the Govy- 
ernment had a great balloon school during the war. It con- 
sisted of about 100 or more acres of land in the city of Omaha., 
That property was about to be made into a subdivision. How- 
ever, the Government wanted it, and Mr. Martin let them have 
it, I think, for a dollar a year. 

Mr. COLLINS. ‘Three hundred dollars a year, 


some 
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Mr. SEARS. It was 


CONGRESSIONAL 


amount, He did that with a 
contract understanding that it was to be placed back in 
#nme condition it was when the Government took it over. 
They changed it entirely around and left it in such condition 
that it cost Mr. Martin more than this amount to get it placed 
back. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 





a small 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 


Is there objection? 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury 


hereby, authorized to pey to Charles W 
in otherwise appropriated, 


be, and he is 
Martin, out of 
the sum 
in full settlement against the Government, for damages to land 
Nebr., which was used and occupied by the United States 
a balloon-school site 


The bill 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


and directed 
any money 
$3,000, 


the Treasury not 
near Omaha, 


as 


SIMONAS RAZAUSKAS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
457) for the relief of Simonas Razauskas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is the author of the bill present? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, this another one of these 
bilis to pay for some injuries caused by the careless driver of 
an Army truck. There are several of such bills on the calendar. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand the purpose of the bill; but 
I want to inquire about how the amount of $2,500 is arrived at. 
The man is endeavoring to recover for permanent injury to his 
leg, which had already been permanently injured. How does 
the committee arrive at the sum of $2,500, particularly in view 
of the fact that the medical service was only $75. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, permit me to 
make an observation with reference to the taking up of bills of 
Members who are not present. I think it would be a good thing 
if the gentlemen in charge of the Private Calendar and the Con- 
sent Calendar would consider only those bills where the sponsors 
or authors are present. Diligence ought to be rewarded. We 
are passing bills of Members who have not been here on the 
floor for weeks. I have been waiting around here all day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

GEORGE CHARLES WALTHERS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (FH. R. 
5212) for the relief of George Charles Walthers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker. I reserve the right to object. 
Does not this bill exceed the amount generally allowed by the 
committee? 

Mr. IRWIN. It would be under the rules of the compensation 
commission, which allows two-thirds of the salary. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think the committee ought to exceed 
the law or the spirit of the law. 

Mr. IRWIN. We thought under the 
particular case, it was justified. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have had some difficulty in 
recognizing any Government liability in this case in view of the 
facts narrated in the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


is 


circumstances of this 


Here we have a claimant who was engaged in the illicit manu- | 


facture of rum. 

Mr. IRWIN. Has that been proved in this particular case? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me state the facts as I see them and 
as narrated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In regard thereto I beg to state that from the reports it appears that 
one Fred Wise, a paroled convict, owned a still. He entered into an 
agreement with George Charles Walthers and Reuben Quanstrom to 
set up and operate this still in violation of the national prohibition act 
and in fraud upon the revenues. Pursuant to this agreement, Walthers 
and Quanstrom took the still from its place of concealment and set 
it up in the woods and proceeded to operate it on a 


“50-50 basis. 


| 


the | 


of | 


was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 


| control of every muscle of his body below his waist. 
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to halt, at the same time advising them that they were prohibition 
officers. Instead of halting, they ran, with the officers in pursuit. A 
prohibition agent named Montgomery stumbled over a log and acci- 
dentally, without negligence on his part, shot Walthers in the back, 
seriously injuring him. The officers promptly carried Walthers to a 
Physician and thence to a hospital, where it was found the bullet had 
lodged in the spine. The wounded man received every attention and the 
bills were pe'd by this office as long as permissible under the law. 





Upon that statement of the Secretary of the Treasury I base 
my statement that this claimant was a bootlegger. Are we to 
recognize the principle of liability when a Government officer 
detects a still and the illicit manufacturer runs to escape and 
is injured? Shall the Government in those circumstances com- 
pensate him for his illicit practices? 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman has stated 
was incorporated in one of the reports that the Secretary of 
the Treasury made. However, the statement was based on the 
statements of the man who shot this victim, which were in 
turn contradicted by other witnesses and were not believed by 
the Federal prosecuting attorney of the State of Oregon or the 
Federal prosecuting attorney of the State of Washington. The 
shooting was passed upon by the Department of Justice, and 
the Attorney General has recommended that this man be ac- 
corded congressional relief. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who 
has been one of the most vigorous prosecutors of violators of the 
liquor laws, has made the same recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What recommendation? 

Mr. KORELL. A recommendation to the effect that the man 
is entitled to relief. There were quite a number of statements 
before the Committee on Claims to the effect that this boy—a 
young lad of about 17 years of age—was merely walking down 
a little footpath through the woods, when suddenly a crowd of 
men rose up above some logs with guns and rifles and called 
to him to stop. 

In endeavoring to move over a log, in order to reach the boy, 
an officer’s gun was discharged and Walthers was hit. The 
man who fired the shot made the statement immediately after- 
wards, “I am awfully sorry; the gun was a new gun, and the 
shot went off by accident.” This statement shows that there 
was no justification for the shooting. 

Mr. COLLINS. But can the gentleman justify the payment 
by the Government to a bootlegger an amount in excess of the 
amount that is allowed fer permanent total disabilities sus- 
tained by our soldiers in the World War and other wars? 

Mr. KORELL, I believe I can. This case was never prose- 
cuted in spite of the insistence of the young man that he was 
entitled to a trial and to haye his name cleared. The district 
attorneys in both Washington and Oregon thought there was 
not sufficient evidence to convict him. 

Now, with regard to this shooting, Walthers was shot in the 
State of Washington. He was hit with a bullet in the middle 
of the back, which completely paralyzed him, so that he has lost 
After the 
shooting he was taken into the State of Oregon, and after the 
Government refused to prosecute him he was left upon the 
hands of the people of Portland. They are providing for him 
now, and have been doing so since 1923. Under the circum- 
stances they are vitally interested in seeing that he shall obtain 
some kind of congressional relief. He is a hopeless, bedridden 
invalid, requiring the constant care of a nurse or an attendant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was he an accomplice in this bootlegging 
expedition ? 

Mr. KORELL. No. All the evidence in the case is to the 
eontrary. In fact, I am informed that the man who actually 
did the shooting said very recently that he was convinced that 
the boy was innocent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have corresponded with the 
Federal authorities in the State of Oregon and I am informed 


| that in their opinion the boy was not an accomplice, and further 


I am informed by the lady who took down the statements of the 
other men that the agent and those fellows took the boy into 


| the guardhouse and subjected him to the third degree and tried 


Wise, however, remaining in the background and selling the product. | 


Information of this iicit enterprise came to the prohibition officers, 


who, guided by an informer, visited the still and found it in operation | 


but with nobody present. The still was concealed in the woods and 
surrounded by threads designed for the purpose of warning the op- 


erators of the approach of strangers. Upon the arrival of the officers 


at the still they concealed themselves and awaited the arrival of the | 


time 
on 


After a 
keg 
avoiding the signal threads. 
discovered 


operators 
empty 


Walthers and Quanstrom, each bearing an 
his shoulder, approached the still, carefully 
One of these men, believed to be Walthers, 
a cencealed officer, whereupon the officer commanded them 


f-gallon 








to implicate this boy in this transaction. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we are justified 
in allowing $150 a month to this boy. We can not afford to 
give a person injured while violating the law a larger amount 
than we pay our permanently disabled soldiers. I shall have to 
object unless the amount is reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am willing ta have you 
make it $100. He will pay that out for attendance. I have 
letters here from the sheriff, and I know personally several of 
the operators who are acquainted with this transaction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman state from his acquain- 


tance with the case that this young man was not a bootlegger? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I can not answer that. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Do you know what this boy was making per | Re: United States ©. Walthers, 
month? Hon. Wesiey L. Jonzs, 

Mr. KORELL. No. United States Senator, Rae ' 

Mr. COLLINS. ‘The compensation law, under which it is pro- United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 
posed to pay him, provides two-thirds of the salary. The boy | My Drak Mr. Jonns: Lately I have noticed in the press and other 
certainly did not make $150 per month. wise considerable controversy over the shooting of George Walthers, 

Mr. KORELL. If he had been guilty and the Government | who is now a patient in the Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, Oreg. 
had done its duty and cenvicted him, they woukl have had | The shooting and arrest took place in Skamania County, Wash., 1923, 
Walthers on their hands to take care of. He would not be the | during the time that I was sheriff of Clark County, Wash, 
object of charity, an expense for innocent people to shoulder. I wish to state, that as far as relief from the United States Govern- 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am willing to accept the statement of the | ment is concerned, I have no objection to it being given to the unfor 
gentleman from Oregon that this boy was not a bootlegger. | tunate moonshiner. I do feel that the attitude that ts being taken by 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman accept the amend- | the proponents trying to obtain such relief, is being taken under false 
ment? colors I believe that I am the most informed party pertaining to this 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will accept that. particular case, leading up to the shooting and afterwards. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent | I had asked for assistance from our prohibition director to take 
that the committee amendment be read in lieu of the bill. | care of the condition that developed tn that case. Mr. Lyle sent Mr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? J. G. Montgomery, Mr. M. Y. Croxall, and Mr. 8. C. Linville to my office, 

There was no objection. When I got in touch with the informers, they directed them to the 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill location of the still in Skamania County. This was only a short 
and the amendment. distance from where one of my deputies had been killed a short time 

The Clerk read as follows: before. These prohibition agents were warned by our informers that 


they were going into a dangerovs place and should be on the alert, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is | .». that they would be killed if they were not careful 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas-| Through a slight misunderstanding regarding train schedule, in 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to George Charles Walthers, the sum | driving these officers to the 8. P. & 8S. Railway depot, we arrived 
of $10,000 in full settlement of all claims against the Government on | too late and they missed their train. They then drove rapidly to 
account of injuries received September 1, 1923, when the said George | @amas, Wash., and boarded the S. P. & S. train at that place 
Charles Walthers was shot by John Montgomery, an agent and em- In this hurry and confusion, Mr. Montgomery bad forgotten and 
ployee of the Probihition Enforcement Unit, Bureau of Internal Reve- 


7 left his side-arms at my office, and side-arms were loaned to him by 
nue, United States Treasury Department. Mr. Raguse, a deputy sheriff in my office. Mr. Raguse was quite 


With a committee amendment as follows: an expert shot and the gun he carries was ensily fired I feel that 
Mr. Montgomery's part in the unfortunate shooting was entirely 
accidental. On the other hand, according to the statement of Mr. 
| Quarnstrom, Mr. Walther’s partner at the still, the men were com 
mitting a felony. The officer was in his right, and in fact, it was 
his duty to use reasonable force in making the arrest. I feel that 
the criticism heaped upon Mr. Montgomery, is unjust Mr. Mont- 
gomery was making a sincere effort to enforce the prohibition laws 
and I believe that the press has done him a great injustice 

I feel that it is the duty of al! citizens who believe in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws, to support men of his character, ability, 
and integrivy. 

It has been called to my attention that the justice of the peace, 
who was then Esther Peterson, and who is now Mrs. CC. W. Moody, 
has made a statement to the district attorney in Portland, Oreg., to 





Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: “ That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $150 per 
month to George Charles Walthers, during his natural life, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government of the United States for 
total and permanent disability resulting from a gunshot wound inflicted | 
upon him in 1923 by a Federal prohibition enforcement officer. Said 
monthly payments shall be made through the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and shall commence on the date of the 
approval of this act. 

“Spc, 2. That no part of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or | 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- the effect that the statement taken by her from Ruben Quarnstrom 
neys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount was taken under constraint and duress. I wish to make this clear 
appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in connection | Mr. Quarnstrom was confined in my jail on that date, and he re 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary netwithstanding. Any | quested to see me. Apparently he bad not talked to the Federal 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a | prohibition agents at that time. He informed me that he wanted to 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not make a clean breast of all of the operations that had taken place re 
exceeding $1,000.” | garding his and Walthers’s moonshining activities. I called im Mr. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment in line | Crexall, my stenographer not being available. I went to the home of 
3, page 2, to strike out “ $150” and insert “$100.” | Miss Peterson and brought her to my office, where she took the state- 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ment of Mr. Quarnstrom, and which statement was later used in the 
trial of the case. During the time she took the statement Mr. Quarn- 
strom was not under duress As a matter of fact, he had requested 
to be permitted to make a statement, and when I asked him if he 
wanted to make it before a notary public he said he would be glad of 
the opportunity. 

I am not objecting at this time to George Walthers receiving bene- 
fits, as his was an unfortunate case, but I do object to his receiving 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cottins to the committee amendment: In 
line 3, page 2, strike out “ $150” and insert “ $100.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi to the 
committee amendment. it under false colors. I feel that if he is permitted to receive benefits, 
The Collins amendment to the committee amendment was | that every moonshiner’s wife and family in the country, left under 
agreed to. similar circumstances, should enjoy the same privilege. 
The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. Very truly yours, 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on this bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Washington? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, during the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5212) for the relief of George 
Charles Walthers I was unable to secure recognition for the 
purpose of reading a letter from the former sheriff of Clark 
County, Wash., Mr. William A. Thompson. 
* This letter is addressed to the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington, Hon. Westey L. Jones, and gives considerable informa- 
tion with regard to the incident which happened in Skamania 
County, Wash., six years avo. It is as follows: 


Wa. A. THOMPSON, 
President Vancouver Bus Co., and 
Ea-Sheriff Clark County, Wash. 


I should like to add that all the circumstances in this case 
of Walthers seem to have been unfortunate. Had the charge 
against him been pressed and had he been convicted the re- 
sponsibility of his care would have been on the Federal Govy- 
ernment. The death of the other boy in the case resulted in 
the charges against Walthers being dropped by the Government 
before his guilt or innocence had been determined. 


JOHN MAGEE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6642) for the relief of John Magee. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $175 to John Magee, which 
amount of money would have been paid to him in settlement of a claim 
against the United States except that it had been deposited to the credit 
of “ Miscellaneous receipts.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tifne, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

P. M. NIGRO 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6604) for the relief of P. M. Nigro. 

The tithe of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving 
Speaker, I have an amendment. 
ment is accepted. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


the right to object, Mr. 
I will not object if my amend- 


Mr. WURZBACH. I have no objection to the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman. 
Mr. COLLINS. This is another case where the War De- 


partment injured somebody with one of their trucks. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; but it is a little different. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know; but it is the carelessness of some 
driver or some soldier on an Army truck. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Well, I do not know whether it is or not. 
This man was jay walking across the street. It is out of the 
ordinary, but I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, and directed to pay to I. M. Nigro, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $156.25, 
on account of expenses incurred by the said P. M. Nigro as the result 
of injuries sustained by Charles Nigro, a minor, the son of said Pr. M. 
Nigro, when struck by a Government truck on May 29, 1924. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
by Mr 
the 


authorized 


BACHMANN: Page 
words “in full 


after 
all 


1, line 
settlement 


Amendment 
“156.25,” insert 


claims.” 


6, 
of 


the figures 
damages and 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAJ. BENJAMIN L. JACOBSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 
4110) to credit the accounts of Maj. Benjamin L. Jacobson, 
Finance Department, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to reopen the accounts of Maj. Benjamin L. 
Jac Finance Department, United States Army, involving expendi- 
tures made in good faith upon Government business and without fault 
or negligence on his part, and remove the disallowance of $210.75 made 
in by the General Accounting Office, and the proper 
accounting offices shall thereupon credit his accounts with such sum, 


obson 


such accounts 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF DISBURSING OFFICERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
8677) for the relief of certain disbursing officers of the Army of 
the United States and for the settlement of individual claims 
approved by the War Department. 

"Fhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of the following disbursing officers of the Army of the United States the 
amounts set opposite their names: Selden B. Armat, major, Finance De- 
$72.39; Baker, major, Finance Department, $25; 
Edwin F. Ely, major, Finance Department, $77.37; Clarence M, Exley, 
major, Finance Department, $92.02; Eugene M. Foster, captain, Finance 
Department, $19.65; Peter Hanses, captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
$10.70; B, Kennedy, captain, Finance Department, $60.30; 


partment, Francis J. 


Thomas 














Montgomery T. Legg, major, Finance Department, $234.47; Harry B. 
Lovell, captain, Finance Department, $37.78; Samuel B. McIntyre, late 
colonel, Finance Department, $31.37; Jacob R. McNiel, captain, Finance 
Department, $180.23; Hilden Olin, colonel, Finance Department, $59.57 ; 
Herbert E. Pace, major, Finance Department, $91; Joseph F. Routhier, 
first lieutenant, Finance Department, $96.53; Philip A. Scholl, captain, 
Finance Department, $333.82; Edwin B. Spiller, major, Finance Depart- 
ment, $18.27 ; George N. Watson, major, Finance Department, $188; and 
Lawrence P. Worrall, captain, Finance Department, $13.58, said amounts 
being public funds for which they are accountable and which comprise 
minor errors in computation of pay and allowances due military per- 
sonnel, who are no longer in the service of the United States, and which 


amounts have been disallowed by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Francis J. 
Baker, major, Finance Department, $396.27, public funds for which he 
is accountable and of which amount $290.70 was paid to Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps students at Georgia Institute of Technology on the certi- 


| fication of an officer who has since died ; and $105.57 was paid to mem- 


bers of the National Guard of Florida and Tennessee for armory-drill 
pay. 

Sec. 3. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Edward 
T. Comegys, major, Finance Department, the sum of $22.70, public funds 
for which he is accountable and which were paid by him to Wilmot A. 
Danielson, major, Quartermaster Corps, for mileage performed under 
War Department orders, and which amount was disallowed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

Sec, 4. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 


| is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Otto W. 





Gralund, major, Finance Department, the sum of $73.80, public funds 
for which be is accountable and which wote paid te @ former oficer of 
the United States covering commutation of quarters and from whom it 
is impossible to make collection. 

Sec. 5. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and hg 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Carl 
Halla, major, Finance Department, the sum of $323.48, public funds for 
which he is accountable and which were paid Maj, (then Capt.) 
Maurice L, Miller, Infantry, covering loss of personal property and 
whose claim was approved by the Acting Secretary of War on August 
6, 1925, and disallowed by the Comptroller Genera! of the United 
States: Provided, That refund to Major Miller in the amount of $75 is 
hereby authorized and directed, being the amount refunded by him to 
the United States on account of this disallowance. 

Sec. 6. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Peter 
Hanses, captain, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of $43.80, public funds 
for which he is accountable and which were paid to 14 citizens’ mili- 
tary training camp students covering mileage from their homes to Camp 
Harry J. Jones, Arizona, collection of which amount can not be effected. 

Sec.7. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of 
Thomas B. Kennedy, captain (retired), Finance Department, the sum 
of $58.50, public funds for which he is accountable and which were paid 
to 12 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and citizens’ military training 
camp students on account of mileage from their homes to Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., collection of which amount can not now be effected. 

Sec. 8. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Edwin 
J. O'Hara, major, Finance Department, the sum of $86.26, public funds 
for which he is accountable and which were paid to Howard x Miller, 
lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery Corps, covering mileage under proper 
orders of the War Department and which payment was disallowed by 
the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Lyman 
lL, Simms, captain (retired), Finance Department, the sum of $60, public 
funds for which he is accountable and which were paid to a civilian 
employee of the War Department, covering traveling expenses incurred 
under orders issued by the Surgeon General of the Army, which orders 
were later approved by the Secretary of War and which amounts were 
disallowed by the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of Emmet 
C, Morton, major, Finance Department, the sum of $1,148.24, public 
funds for which he is accountable and which he paid to the credit of 
organizations on account of ration savings and which organizations are 
now inactive. 

Sec. 11. Any amounts otherwise due any of the disbursing officers 
mentioned in the preceding sections of this act by reason of refunds ef 
income taxes, and which amounts or any part thereof have been cred- 
ited by the Comptroller General of the United States to disallowances 
in their official disbursing accounts with the United States, shail be 
refunded to them: Provided, That any amounts refunded by them to 
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the United States on account of these disallowances which are cleared 
by the passage of this act shall also be refunded to them. 

Sec. 12. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of 
Edwin M. Lawton, disbursing clerk, War Department, the sum of 
$38.61, public funds for which he is accountable and which were paid 
to James R. Kyle, a civilian employee of the Quartermaster General's 
Office, and disallowed by the Comptroller General of the United States, 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Frank B. Strunk, former private, Battery C, 
Three hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Field Artillery, the sum 
of $44.75, being the amount he has paid for one second Liberty loan 


bond by deduction from his pay as an enlisted man and which bond | main provision of the bill now before the Senate, would cost 


14. That tt Ss t f tt T t it is t by | about $42,000,000 annually, and his testimony before the Senate 
Sec. . Tha ne Secretary o ne Treasury be, and he is hereby, | 


was lost in the mails. 


authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alexander T. McCone, first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, $124; and to John C. Hamilton, first lieutenant, Cavalry, 
$132, being the amounts originally paid to them by disbursing officers 
of the Army and which amounts they have refunded to the 
States by reason of disallowances by the Comptroller General of 
United States, covering traveling expenses while studying foreign lan- 
guages in Europe under proper orders of the War Department. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 24, strike out “ $396.27" and insert “ $105.57.” 

Page 2, line 25, after the word “ accountable,” strike out “and of 
which amount $290.70 was paid to,” and on page 3, strike out all of 
lines 1, 2, and 3, down to and including the word “ was.” 

Page 5, line 10, strike out all of sections 9 and 10. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time,.and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


VETERANS’ RELIEF 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the veterans’ bill now before 
the Senate, and to include an analysis of the bill and also a 
letter from the American Legion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


will the gentleman state by whom the letter from the American | 


Legion is signed? : 
Mr. RANKIN. I will read the letter if the gentleman desires. 
Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not desire that, but I want to know 

whom it is signed by. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is signed by the friend of the gentleman 
from Nebraska, Mr. John Thomas Taylor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
for any statement made by John Thomas Taylor? 

Mr. RANKIN. I vouch for the fact that this letter was 
written by him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. RANKIN. 
bill will be taken up in the Senate for final passage, and I have 
secured this permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 
order to answer the two main questions that have been raised 
concerning it. 

First, I desire to answer the argument of those who are op- 


Legion is opposed to it. I here insert a letter written to-day by 
Mr. John Thomas Taylor, which shows that the Legion favors 
the passage of the bill just as it came from the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, which is the original Rankin bil! with a 
few minor amendmenis. Mr. Taylor's letter reads as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1930, 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHoRTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Senator: We were all very glad to note that the Senate 
yesterday, before adjournment, made H. R. 10381, the disabled men’s 
legislation, the unfinished business of the Senate, and that it would be 
taken up for consideration Monday, June 23, and be voted upon before 
adjournment on that date. 

On June 14 I addressed a letter to each Senator, a copy of which is 
inclosed, appealing to them to pass the disabled bill promptly, in sub- 
stantially the form reported by the Senate Finance Committee. The 
Record contains the statement that several of the Senators intend to 
Offer amendments. I take this opportunity, therefore, to again state 
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he is hereby, | 


United | 
the | 


| than $73,000,000 a 


| identity. 


Do I understand the gentleman is vouching | 





Mr. Speaker, on next Monday the veterans’ | 


| either 
posed to the measure who have contended that the American | 
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substantial 
legislation as 
and is satisfactory to the members 


that it is our hope that the bill will be without 
amendment. In our opinion, it is a splendid piece of 
reported by the Finance Committee, 
of the American Legion. 

Very sincerely yours, 


passed 


Joun Tuomas TaYLor 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committec. 
Second, I wish to call attention to the misleading letter 
placed in the Recorp on last Friday by Senator Reep, of Penn- 


| sylvania, in which the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau seems 


to have greatly exaggerated the cost of this bill. 
Be it remembered that General Hines has testified time and 
again that the Rankin amendment to section 200, which is the 


Finance Committee a few weeks ago was to the effect that 
entire bill would cost around $73,000,000 annually. Yet one 
would think from reading the letter above referred to that 
the expense would be a great deal more than his testimony 
indicated. 

But a close analysis of his letter will show that the expense 
of this measure will not be more and may be considerably less 
year. 
his letter 


the 


Let 
cost. 

1. Take the first item in his letter, $702,000, 

This amount is based on the theory that men will be replaced 
on the roll who were put on fn the beginning through mistaken 
That certainly is not the intent of the bill, and [ do 
not believe it will be so construed. 

2. Take the second item, $218,000. 

We will not question it, 

3. Take the third item, $3,000,000, 

The gathering of these records is a part of the duties of the 
War Department and should not be charged up to “ veterans’ 
relief.” 

4. Cases involving “ misconduct,” $5,421,000, 

If you will compare this provision with the present law you 
will find that a man who is helpless or bedridden is taken care 
of now, and, as I understand it. is given the full benefits of 
compensation, in addit'on to being hospitalized at a cost to the 
Government of $120 a month. 

5. Presumption of service origin, disability cases, $55,900,000, 

There are only 77,000 cases to come under this provision. The 
average compensation is $43 a month, or $516 a year. If every 
single case should be approved and placed on the roll the amount 
would be $39,732,000, or $16,168,000 less than the amount above 
indicated, 

But it is estimated that 20 per cent of these cases will never 
go on the roll. That would reduce this item by $7,546,400 more, 
leaving it to cost about $32,000,000, or $23,900,000 less than this 
letter would indicate 

6. Death cases, 1931, $22,700,000. 

This is money to be paid te dependents. We went over this, 
as we did the above items and every other item here discussed, 
with an expert from the Veterans’ Bureau, since the Hines 
letter was written, and he agreed. with us that at least 40 per 
cent of these cases would never materialize, owing to the fact 
that many veterans left no dependents, many dependents are 
now grown and would not be entitled to anything, since this 
provision is not to be retroactive. Many of the widows have 
died or remarried. He agreed with us that this item 
would be reduced to around twelve million, thereby cutting 
down his estimate by another ten million. 

7. Cost of hospitalization, and so forth, $6,440,000 

The answer to this entire item is that these men are already 
entitled to hospitalization under the present law. Giving them 
compensation will not increase their desire to go to a hospital. 
It will, rather, tend the other way. Many who are now in hos 
pitals would be at home with their families if they were compen- 
sated so they could do so. This item seems to be entirely 
superfluous. 

8. Dependent fathers and mothers, $6,000. 

This item is so small that it does not materially affect the 


us analyze and see just what the bill will 


cost of the bill. 
} 


9. Flags to drape caskets, $40,250. 

Neither will this small item materially affect the cost of the 
bill. 

10. Amputation cases, additional $1,000,000. 

This is about right. 

11. Arrested T. B. cases, $8,000, 

This is about right. 

12. Allowance for dependents for veterans hospitalized with- 


to you, since you have charge of the bill on the floor of the Senate, | out compensation, $1,900,000. 
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This will be greatly reduced, since these men will go on the 
roll and therefore their dependents will not receive pay. 


13. Spending allowance for veterans hospitalized who draw 
no compensation, $218,000. 





This will be greatly reduced, since these men will go on the 
roll and receive compensation. 

14. Increased administrative cost, $5,000,000. 

There should be no increased administrative cost. There is 
too much cost to administration in the Veterans’ Bureau now. 

The salaries in the Veterans’ Bureau amount to more than 
$40,000,000 a year. All the salaries of all the Senators, all the 
House Members, all their clerks, and all their secretaries com- 
bined amount to less than $10,000,000 a year, or less than one- 
fourth the amount of the salaries in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Therefore this item should never have been included. 

Thus it will be seen that at least $48,000,000 should come off 
this estimate. 


Ceneral Hines’s estimate 


$102, 553, 250 
Take from that —-— 


48, 000, 000 


left 


You will have ia a aaa taser 54, 553, 250 

That is about the annual cost of the bill. I will not attempt 
to analyze the rest of his letter. We also went over that part 
of it with the bureau expert, and when we had covered the en- 
tire letter fully we reached the conclusion that this bill could 
not possibly cost more than $73,000,000 annually, the amount of 
the original estimate made by General Hines and given out by 
Senator Smoor. And in my opinion it will cost a great deal 
less. I estimate the cost will be somewhere between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000 a year. 

J. O. WINNETT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
680) for the relief of J. O. Winnett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice that 
the claimant was only out of work for 14 days all told by rea- 
son of this minor injury, a little flareback of smoke in his face. 
Now it is sought to give him the benefits of the compensation 
act. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
make a statement? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This is the same kind of a bill 
that was passed early this afternoon regarding Edward C. Dun- 
lap, for injuries received while working for the Government on 
the Gunnison Tunnel in Colorado. This man was working with 
15 others on the Gunnison Tunnel of the Uncompahgre reclama- 
tion project. They were some 500 feet inside, underground, in 
the tunnel. They put off a very large charge of powder and it 
filed the tunnel with smoke, and 9 of the 15 
and killed right there. The rest of them were injured very seri- 

“sly. This man laid off for 14 days, and was in the hospital. 
Then he was urged to go back to work the same as Dunlap was, 
and he went back. If he had stayed out one day longer he would 
have been entitled to compensation under the then existing law, 
but in going back before 15 days, under the law, he did not get 
compensation and never has had any. He was broken in health. 
His heart and lungs were so badly injured that he became a 
helpless and hopeless invalid and has, I understand, become a 
public charge in the county hospital. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe that the ex- 
piosion accounts for his present condition? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. The people who know 
about the case all tell me that. Several of his friends have 
taken it up with me several times. He has not got a dollar on 
earth. It is a very pitiable case. I feel very confident he is 
entitled to relief. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Reserving the right to object, why did 
the man wait from 1910 until now to file his claim? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There was not any law in those 
days whereby he could. I have been trying for years to pass 
both this and the Dunlap bill. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. He could come in under the United 
States compensation act in 1916. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. He did not know anything about 
that. I started myself some eight years ago to try to get this 
bill passed. Sometimes it was ignored by the committee and 
sometimes overlooked and not reached all this time. But per- 
fectly reliable people tell me his lungs and health and strength 
were ruined by that blast, and he has had a hard struggle to 
keep alive. I hope the House will approve the bill, 


Will the gentleman permit me to 
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I withdraw the reservation of objection. 


Mr. ROWBOTTOM. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend to 
J. O. Winnett, on account of injuries sustained on January 16, 1910, 
while employed by the United States Reclamation Service in the con- 
struction of the Gunnison Tunnel of the Uncompahgre reclamation 
project, near Montrose, Colo., the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
te provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, without regard to the 
time of the filing of his claim for such benefits, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: In line 2, page 2, after the 


word “amended,” insert the words “from and after the enactment 
hereof.” 


Is there objection? 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
J. W. NIX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7445) for the relief of J. W. Nix. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? : 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice this is a bill providing for the payment of a re- 
ward for apprehending a deserter, Was this soldier a neighbor 
of this fellow? 

Mr. HARE. No; I can explain that. This soldier deserted 
the United States Army in the State of New Jersey. He was 
apprehended at Yemassee, 8S. C. After he was apprehended the 


officer who captured him wired the commanding officer in 
charge—— 


Mr. PATTERSON, 
soldier? 

Mr. HARE. No; he was a civilian. He wired the command- 
ing officer of the organization located in New Jersey and he 
received in reply a telegram authorizing him to take the man to 
the nearest military post, which was at Fort Screven, Ga. This 
man bought two railroad tickets, carried the prisoner to Fort 
Screven, and delivered him to the commanding officer at that 
point. He filed a claim for the $50 reward and about $27.70 
railroad fare and expenses. The Secretary of War refused to 
pay the reward on the ground that the man had been a deserter 
for more than two years. I feel this bill should be amended 
so as to include $50 reward, but it does not carry it. It is 
just to pay him his actual expenses. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated to J. W. Nix, of 
Yemasse, 8S. C., the sum of $77.72 in full compensation for reward and 
expenses incurred in apprehending and delivering one Randolph A. Jones, 
a deserter from the United States Army. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 6 strike out the figures “$77.72” and insert the figures 


“ $27.72.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Was the officer who captured him a 


Is there objection? 


R. K. STILES & ©0. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7849) for the relief of R. K. Stiles & Co. 7 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas whether or not 
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the city did not agree to take over and forever maintain this 
cemetery property, where the wall adjacent to the street fell in, 
and whether or not at the time it fell in it was not under the 
jurisdiction of the city and the city is liable rather than the 
Government? 

Mr. GUYER. It is not adjacent to the street. The city 
takes care of the walls adjacent to the street, adjacent to private 
property which abuts on the street, as will be seen by these 
photographs. The Interior Department, through Mr. Blair, of 
Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kans., examined this proposi- 
tion, and having no money appropriated with which to do the | 
work, and it being an emergency, it approved the building of 
the wall and authorized R. K. Stiles & Co. to go ahead with 
the wall set 3 feet into the cemetery. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Let me ask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that the act of September 18, 1916, appropriated 
$10,000 for the preservation and improvement of the cemetery 
on condition that the city construct aid maintain the necessary 
outside retaining walls adjacent to streets, pursuant to which a 
contract was approved on April 17, 1918, whereby the city | 
agreed to forever maintain and care for the cemetery in the 
same manner as other parks in that part of the city? 

Mr. GUYER. Yes; they were to take care of the grass, trees, 
and so on, but not this wall adjacent to private property. 

Mr. BACHMANN. It was provided in that act that the city 
was to forever take care of it and assume jurisdiction over it. 
That being true, should not this claim be made against the city 
before you come to the Government to be reimbursed? 

Mr. GUYER. The city attorney and the Government thrashed 
it out and they came to the conclusion that the Government 
should pay it because it was a Government institution. The 
act which was passed appropriating $10,000 did not provide | 
that they should take care of these walls, except those adjacent 
to the street. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But already $10,000 has been appropriated 
and the city entered into a contract to take care of this ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. GUYER. 
lawn. 


To take care of it as a park, to look after the | 
To quote the context: 
The city of Kansas City, Kans., agrees to forever maintain, care for, | 
preserve the lawns and trim the trees, and give the grounds the same 
and equal care of city parks * * * furnish police protection equiva- 
lent to that furnished to the protection of Huron Park; furnish all 
electrical energy free of charge for the maintaining of electric lights 


And so forth. But not a word about maintaining walls adja- 
cent to private property. The city would have done this if it 
had been its duty. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And take care of the adjacent walls. 

Mr. GUYER. Adjacent to the street, but this is not adjacent 
to the street; it is adjacent to private property. 

Mr. COLLINS. They claim it is adjacent to the street. 

Mr. GUYER. No; it is not 

Mr. COLLINS. The report says North Seventh Street. 

Mr. GUYER. But this is not adjacent to the street. Here 
is a photograph that shows it is adjacent to private property 
and back of Seventh Street. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I well remember the occasion when the | 
gentleman’s predecessor, Mr. Little, passed a bill through the | 
House providing for the maintenance of this cemetery upon the 
understanding that the city would maintain it, and the appro- 
priation was made with that understanding. Now, is the gen- 
tleman contending that the city should not live up to its agree- 
ment? 

Mr. GUYER. There is an obligation for them to take care 
of these retaining walls adjacent to the street as agreed upon, 
but no other walls. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was not the retaining walls, but it was 
to maintain the cemetery. 

Mr. GUYER. To light it, take care of the grass, trees, and 
to police it, and so on, and to take care of the walls which the 
Government built along the street. 

Mr. COLLINS. The act referred to provided for the preser- 
vation and improvement of the cemetery and the construction 
and maintenance of the necessary outside retaining walls ad- 
jacent to the street, and so on. 

Mr. GUYER. Adjacent to the street; yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the bill undertakes to require the United 
States to pay for work which the city is required to do. 

Mr. GUYER. I do not think it does. The contract or agree- 
ment only mentions walls adjacent to streets. 

Mr. COLLINS. Of course it is. There is a contract with the 
city for the city to pay for the work that you now ask Congress 
to pay for. ° 

Mr. GUYER. To take care of these outside walls but not to 


take care of this wall which the Government put up and which 
afterwards fell down. 
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passed appropriated 
improvement of the 


Mr. COLLINS. 
$10,000 for the 
cemetery. 

Mr. GUYER. 
and police it. 
Mr. COLLINS. It is only two acres, It is very small, and 
$10,000 is certainly an ample amount to take care of all expense 
that the United States should be asked to contribute 

Mr. GUYER. Yes; it is very small, but it is full of Indians, 


The act 
preservation 


which 
and 


was 
the 


And then the city was to take care of it, light 
it, 


|} and it is from 12 to 15 feet above the street level 


The assistant commissioner writes this: 


The superintendent's report discloses the fact that It 
to rebuild the wall at once for the protection of adjace 
well as the cemetery itself; that owing to the impracti 
structing the wall at its original location, it 
about three feet inside the cemetery line. 


was essential 


nt property, as 
ibility of recon 
was necessary to build it 


And the department reports: 

With the foregoing statement of facts the matter 
such action as Congress may consider appropriate, 

Mr. BACHMANN. But there is a further sentence to the 


effect that no promise was made that they would be reimbursed. 
This may be a proper moral obligation on the part of the Gov- 


is submitted for 


ernment, but I ask that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the Federal farm 
loan banking bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-seventh 
Congress was overwhelmingly Republican—I had been retired 
from Congress for two years—together with scores of others of 
my Democratic colleagues in the House. The Harding admin 
istration, with all its graft and corruption, was in full sewing 
Any Member of Congress, if he had been advised as to whut the 
farm-land bank bill of that Congress contained could have 
stopped the commission of the crime to which | am abont to call 
attention. There were few Democrats in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. No Member of the House had an opportuaity to read the 
clause in the agricultural credits act of 1923 to which I am 
about to call attention before it was adopted. A mere statement 
on the floor of either House as to what this clause accomplished 
in the matter of taking away the control of the Federal land 
banks from the farmers would have defeated the proposition— 
neither branch of the Congress would have dared to vote for such 
a proposition if it had been understood. I make no charge that 
any Member of either branch of the Congress is responsible for 
what happened—apparently none of them knew it was there. 

Our Federal farm-loun system had in operation seven 
It had been successfully operating—almost a million 
dollars a day were being loaned to farmers. Under the act 
of 1916 it was contemplated that the farmers should control 
the system. The original act provided for 9 directors for 
each Federal land bank, 6 of them to be chosen by the stock 
holder borrowers to represent the stockholder borrowers, 3 of 
them to be selected by the Federal Farm Loan Board to repre- 
sent the public. 

During the war, however, it became necessary to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase $200,000,000 worth of 
Federal land-bank bonds in order to insure the sale of Liberty 
bonds which carried a lower rate of interest. The amendment 
also contained a prevision by which the temporary organization 
of the banks, under which a board of five directors were ap- 
pointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, should be con- 
tinued until all of the bonds purchased by the Treasury were 
paid or repurchased from the Treasury. Also when the system 
started out the Government owned all stock—the stock had 
been rapidly taken up by the farmer borrowers and more stock 

yas being issued as more loans were being made. 

In 1923 the necessity for the war amendment had passed— 
the bonds purchased by the Treasury had been substantially 
paid for or repurchased from the Treasury. The time had 
come when the war amendment was no. longer operative and 
the time had come to repeal it. A repeal of it would have 
given to the farmer borrowers six directors out of the nine 
and would have given to them the control of the banks they 
owned. 


been 


OPPORTU NITIES FOR GRAFT 
The opportunities for graft were just beginning to be under- 
stood by the corrupt Harding administration. The life of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress was about to commence—elections had 
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been held and the new Congress—the Sixty-eighth—was also in | 
the complete control of the Harding administration. 

In order to develop ‘the possibilities for graft in the Federal 
land-bank system it was necessary for the “ Ohio gang” to 
steal the banks from the farmer, and they did it. 

On January 3, 1923, Senate bill 4280 was introduced in the 
Senate. It established the Federal intermediate credit banks, 
and it was an addition to the Federal farm loan act. It did 
not, however, in its original form contain the clause under 
which the banks were stolen from the farmers. It did not con- 
tain it when it passed the Senate, 

It passed the Senate on January 19 and came to the House. 

On February 28, 1923, the bill came up in the House—it was 
discussed at considerable length, but the discussion had to do 
with the establishment of intermediate credit banks and the 
clause to which I am calling attention was in no manner referred 
to in the debates in the House on that day. 

The House recessed late in the afternoon of February 28 and 
convened again at 8.30 o’clock at night on the same day. The 
bill then came up for consideration under the 5-minute rule 
and an amendment was offered on the floor which practically 
struck out everything after the enacting clause and substituted 
a new bill. The amendment so substituted was an administra- 
tion amendment—a request for it came from the White House— 
it contained substantially the matter in the original bill, but in 
addition to that it contained the clause to which I am now eall- 
ing attention. The amendment was considered as one section— 
it was read in its entirety by the reading clerk, no Member of 
the House present that evening had even an opportunity to read 
the amendment—it had not been printed in any form up to 
that time. 

There 
rule, but no 1 
to which I am now calling attention. 
night the amendment wus adopted by the House in Committee 
the Whole. The committee reported the bill, and at 11 
o'clock the House adjourned. There was evidently no quorum 
present when the bill was reported back to the House. 

Up to this time a word had been said on the floor as to | 
this particular 

The House 


was some considerable discussion under the 5-minute 
ference was made in the discussion to the clause 


Just before 11 o'clock at 


ol 


not 
clause. 
reconvened on the next day, 
i the report of the committee was adopted 
that time as to the objectionable clat 

bill then went to the Senate, and on th 
ie Senate requested the appointment of 
f agreed upon their report. The conference report | 
again struck out the entire bill and substituted another bill | 

ituining some rather unimportant changes but containing also | 
the objectionable clause to which I am calling attention. 

On the night of March 3 the agreed to the confer- | 
report without reading it, just before the adjournment of 
Ser , and the Senate adjourned at 1.36 o'clock a. m. on 
March 4, to reconyene again at 10 o'clock a. m. No | 
whatever was made on the floor of the Senate of the | 
clause to which I am calling attention. On the same day, 
March 3, late in the afternoon the conferees’ report was 
adopted in the House—again not a word was said about the 
clause to which I am calling attention. The next day, Sunday, 
March 4, the President signed the bill as it reached 
him, and the theft of the land banks was completed. 

HOW IT WAS DONE 

The matter inserted at the request of President Harding pro- 
vided for 7 directors of each Federal farm bank—38 of them to 
be selected by the stockholders to represent the stockholder 
borrowers of the system, 3 to be selected by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to represent the public, and the farmer stockholder 
borrowers were authorized to vote for a fourth member, to be 
a director at large. The names of the three candidates 
for director at large receiving the highest number of votes were 
to be forwarded to the Federal Farm Loan Board, and from 
these three names the Federal Farm Loan Board were author- 
ized to select the seventh member—this gave the Federal Farm 
Loan Board four members and the farmer owners of the 
system were permitted to have only three members. The con- 
trol of the banks passed then from the owners of the stock in 
the banks to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The Federal farm-land bank presidents were then advised by 
the board to so manipulate the elections that the president of 
each bank should receive the highest number of votes, and the 
presidents were advised that if they did not receive the high- 
est number of votes it would be considered by the Farm Loan 
Board that they did not have enough strength in their banks to 
warrant their continuance as presidents. As a result of this 
advice, for a considerable period of time, through violent and 
questionable electioneering methods, the presidents of the banks 


March 1, at noon, | 

Not a word was 
ise, 
e same day, March | 
conferees. The | 


tld at 


The 


rees 


Senate 
ene 
th 


sul 


ate 
day, 


mention 


as soon 


called 
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succeeded in getting the highest number of votes and for a 
considerable period of time the presidents of the banks were 
enabled, in most of the banks, perhaps in all of them, to become 
also directors of the banks. The presidents of the banks, of 
course, would be subservient, always, to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, and in selecting a subservient director the Farm Loan 
Board would be relieved from the charge that they had selected 
as the seventh director a man who did not receive the highest 
number of votes. 

I do not know whether this method still prevails or not, but 
if the president of a farm land bank does not prove to be sub- 
servient and willing to take orders from the Federal Farm Loan 
Board it is always possible to select one of the other two high- 
est who will be subservient and perhaps this has been done in 
some cases, I do not know; it is extremely difficult to get 
information on these subjects. 

HOW THE STEAL WAS CONDUCTED IN THE HOUSE 


The Federal farm loan banks are a corporation; a majority 
of the directors control the policies and the destinies of any 
corporation. Only three days remained of the life of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress; night sessions were being held. During the 
last three days of any session grafting propositions are adopted 
in such a manner that Members may have no opportunity to 
discover the graft. Only a few Members were present when 
this graft was consummated, and they were given no opportu- 
nity to know what this section was. In the report of the con- 
ferees, not a word was said in explanation of it on the floor of 
the House; the bill was an exceedingly involved bill; it required 
some study to know what was in it. The amendment was hur- 
riedly read by the reading clerk. 

The report in the Senate was adopted in the same clandestine 
manner, in the nighttime, and no explanation was made on the 
floor of the Senate as to this particular clause. With this 
clause in the bill, the bill was quickly sent to the White House 
and was cheerfully signed, of course, by President Harding. 
If all the facts were known, there was probably congratula- 
tions and rejoicing over the cocktails in “ the little green house 
on K Street” when it was known that the plan had gone 
through and that the banks had been stolen. 

The law remains on the statute books to-day, a part of the 
graft of the Harding administration, and will probably stay 


| there just as it is until the political revolution occurs, which 
| seems not now to be far away. 


FAT PERQUISITES 

Since the farmer-stockholders have been deprived of the con- 
trol of their property and their large investment, aggregating 
$1,200,000,000, fat perquisites have sprung up. The money of 
It is impossible to 
from any existing public document I have been able to 
It has been 
said that there are 800 employees in the Federal farm loan 
system and more than that in the joint-stock land-bank sys- 
tem, probably 2,000 employees in all. There is no political plum 


tell 


| tree more attractive than this—it corresponds in its oppor- 
| tunities 


for political graft with nothing I can think of in 
American public life except the Chicago Sanitary District. 

The officers of each Federal land bank are authorized to em- 
ploy as many officials as they please and to fix their salaries; 
but even this provision, bad as it is, in that it deprives the 
farmer borrower of any voice in the matter, is made worse by 
the fact that this right to employ officials and to fix their sal- 
aries is subject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board—the same board which is now operating in such an 
inefficient and incompetent way. Therefore this graft can be 
charged also to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

GRAFT IN THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 


The Federal Farm Loan Board is authorized to appoint as 
many appraisers, inspectors, registrars, deputy registrars, and 
examiners as it may deem necessary, and it fixes their salaries. 
The board is authorized to employ one or more land-bank ap- 
praisers for each district and to fix their compensation, and 
the compensation of employees so fixed by them in the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and in the banks is fixed at amounts ranging 
from $1,500 to $20,000 a year, and even more than that. There 
are absolutely no civil-service regulations whatever. No wonder 
the banks are going bad. I know of no document which gives 
information as to the expense of conducting the 12 Federal 
land banks and the 47 joint-stock land banks now functioning; 
but this is true, whatever it is, the farmer borrowers and the 
stockholders pay it all—it all comes out of what might be their 
dividends and profits. No wonder six of the Federal land 
banks have suspended dividends to stockholders—one-half the 
entire system. Under the law the President can put these 
employees of the Federal Farm Loan Board under the civil 
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service at any time. In his inaugural message President Hoover 
talked about the “boon” of the civil service. So far he has 
taken no steps whatever to end the political control, for political 
purposes, of the Federal land-bank system. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO GET AN INVESTIGATION 


It is impossible to get resolutions of investigation introduced 
in both Houses of the Congress even reported out by committees. 
There will be no investigation of this outrageous situation until 
the stockholder borrowers in the Federal land-bank system find 
out what has happened to them, and they are not going to find 
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| tion as to what is happening to them. 


| borrowers in his particular organization so that I 


|} treasurers—some 
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Every secretary-treasurer 
of a National Farm Loan Association in Illinois which has been 
induced to send to me threatening letters has so far refused to 
comply with my request asking for the of stockholder 
can advise 
them as to what I am trying to do for them These secretary- 
of them receive a compensation as high as 
$4,000 a year, most of them much less than that—are evidently 


hames 


| obeying orders they have received from the bank: 


it out if the Federal land-bank presidents and their satellites | 


and their employees can prevent it. I am just in receipt of a 
letter from the president of the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis 
refusing to give me the names and post-office addresses of stock- 
holder borrowers in Illinois. I have asked a number of secre- 


tary-treasurers of national farm-loan associations to send me | 


the names of the members of their association, tegether with 
their post-office addresses, and have so far been refused this 
information. One of these secretary-treasurers advised me that 
if I wanted to send literature to the farmer members of his 


If I get this information, it 
own expense, to gei it from a and tedious examination of 
the mortgage records of the counties from which secretary- 
treasurers are sending me these communications. I am, there- 
fore, in the position of being assailed by the secretary-treasurers 
of these organizations and by the president of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis and my motives misconstrued and misrepre 
sented, and these officials do not have sufficient 


will be 
long 


necessary 


for me, at my 


to send 


courage 


| me the information which will enable me to tell the stockholder 


organization to send it to him and if he approved of it he would | 


send it out to his members. 
find out what is happening to them and what is going to happen 
in the near future they are going to be compelled to find it out 
from articles which may appear in the daily papers. 

I am receiving threatening letters from Federal land-bank 
officials—the following extract from a letter of the president of 
the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis is a fair sample: 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis has furnished in the 
millions of dollars in your district to hundreds of your constituents. 
Whether a continuance of your speeches and statements, as forecast in 


Therefore, if the farmer borrowers | 


| please these officials—I know 
aggregate | 


borrowers they claim to represent what I am trying to do for 
them and what my position is, and what is happening to them 
and what will happen to them in the future unless they are in a 
position to violently send protests to their Members of Congress 

So far the splendidly oiled machine of the farm-loan banks 
works smoothliy—their stockholder borrowers are to be kept in 
complete ignorance as to what is happening and are to accept 
the inspired publicity which comes through a subservient daily 
press as to the soundness of the Federal farm-land bank system. 

I evidently have given too close a study of the situation to 
much about what they are 
whatever happens to the farmers, 


too 


trying to do. Their graft, 


| must be preserved. 


your letter of June 6, will injure us to the point where we are unable | 


to continue service to our district is a contingency which only the future 
can determine, but in the event such an unfortunate position should be 
reached, our board of directors, I am sure, will not shrink 
duty to place the responsibility where it belongs. 


from its 

I am receiving complaints and threats couched in almost 
identical language from secretary-treasurers of national farm- 
loan associations—one of them in his communication calls me a 
traitor to agriculture, 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS KEY MEN 
THROUGH WHOM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ARH THREATENED AND MADE 
SUBSERVIBNT TO LAND-BANK PRESIDENTS 


Gertrude Mathews Shelby in her articles reviewing the farm- 
loan situation for The New Republic in February, 1929, has this 
to say about secretary-treasurers of national farm-loan associa- 


tions—Miss Shelby is an expert on the subject and has given it | 


most careful study: 


Land-bank presidents maintain a legislative committee to recommend 
congressional action; * * * they have developed means of pushing 
bills they favor and blocking those they fear—of course, in the name of 
the stockholders. * * * Consequently, bills which might correct 
glaring abuses are never reported, while frequently legislation adverse 
to stockholders’ interests is enacted. * * * Furthermore, in various 
districts the land-bank machine maintains federations of the key men 


of local associations, the secretary-treasurers. By the policy of the 


board and banks, these are usually not stockholders but outsiders, local camouflaged receivership may soon be applied to them. 


If the legislative committee and the bank advocate or | each own approximately $4,000,000 worth of real estate. 


business men. 


oppose certain action, it often happens that letters and wire: pile up on 
the desks of certain committee members in Washington. 


influenced in their decisions. The land-bank machine has used a shrewd 


technique to get what it wants from Congress, and the Federal Board | 


sometimes takes the lead. 


THREATS I AM RECEIVING 


I can say from my own experience that Miss Shelby is right. 
I am beginning tc hear from these key men. I am not going to 
quote from their letters now ; at some future time I may find it 
necessary to do so and to tell who they are. I propose, how- 
ever, to continue my efforts until these farmer borrowers— 
500,000 of them—are advised as to what is happening to them. 

Officials of the Federal Farm Loan Board and the Federal 
farm land-bank system are all willing to agree that the joint- 
stock land-bank system is in trouble, but the moment you call 
attention to the Federal land-bank system you meet all sorts 
of denials and threats, 

Before the reorganization of the Federal Farm Loan Board it 
was possible for Members of Congress to obtain the names of 
stockholder borrowers in the Federal land-bank system ; this in- 
fermation was always cheerfully furnished, but the system is 
how in trouble and it becomes important to chloroform, in 
Some way, the farmer borrowers and to keep from them informa- 
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Hearing from | 
our boys in the associations back home, the Members naturally may be | 


banks have suspended dividends to stockholders 





| is not all 
| in interest charges which it has not paid. 


| 


| showing, indeed. 
| camouflaged receivership, involving assets of over $106,000,000, 
Two 


are 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE FEDERAL 
LAND BANKS 


LAND BANKS AND THE JOINT-STOCK 


Suspension of dividends 


At half 


the present time less than of the joint-stock land 
A suspension 
of dividends is always an indication that a corporation is not 
succeeding. Exactly one-half of the Federal land banks have 
suspended dividends. Using this particular index, the Federal 
land banks are in a worse condition than the joint-stock land 
banks. 


Ownership of lands 


On the 3ist day of March, 1930, the jeint-stock land banks 
owned outright land to the amount of $15,234,134.44. On the 
same day the Federal land banks owned outright land to the 
amount of $17,684,593.56. The ownership of land by these banks 
is an indication of lack of success in operation. The Federal 
land banks seem to be about as bad off as the joint-stock land 
banks. 

Receiverships 

There are three joint-stock land banks in receivership—the 
Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank, the Bankers of Milwaukee, and 
the Kansas City, involving of over $92,000,000-——a bad 
But the Spokane Federal Land Bank is in a 


assets 


other Federal land banks—the Columbia and the St. 
Paul—are in a worse condition than the Spokane, and the same 
They 
If this 
happens, the these three Federal land banks (one- 
fourth of the entire system), amounting to over $264,000,000, 
will be embraced in these camouflaged receiverships. 
The Federal have suspended di 
they own 


assets of 


land banka which idends and the land 
The six Federal land banks which have suspended dividends 
the following: St. Louis, Springfield, Columbia, New Or- 
leans, St. Paul, and Spokane. These six banks, out of the $17,- 
000,000 worth of real estate owned by the Federal land banks, 
own over $13,000,000 worth. Already the other 11 banks have 
been compelled to loan to the Spokane bank nearly $3,000,000 
in cash and to accept Spokane certificates for it. These 
tificates are charged up against the national farm-loun asso- 
ciations and, of course, against the stockholder borrowers in 
the entire Federal system. This $3,000,000, or nearly that much, 
represents direct losses stockholders have already sustained on 
account of the bad management of the Spokane bank, and this 
the Spokane bank owes on these certificates $440,000 
When the other two 
Federal land banks which are in trouble are subjected to the 
same kind of a receivership the result will be appalling, indeed, 
to stockholder borrowers. The land assets of the Spokane bank 
have been taken over by a commission, with an expensive per- 
sonnel of 40 members, and this commission is now administer- 


cer- 
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ing upon the land. This commission adds that much to the 
very large personnel of the Federal farm loan system and far- 
mer borrowers everywhere in the system are paying this ex- 
pense, as they are paying the cost of the entire expensive over- 
head of all the Federal farm-loan banks. 

Inspired publicity 


A carefully arranged publicity is continually calling attention 
to the alleged fact that the Federal land-bank system is sound 
under its present management. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note just what assets this system has which can be considered 
sound, They own of Government bonds a little over $18,000,000 
and they have of cash a little over $9,000,00—a little less than 
$30,000,000 of good assets—and this is all, except that they own 
$17,634,593 worth of land, which, under the present inefficient 
methods of the Federal land banks and the Federal Larm Loan 

soard, is continually depreciating in value. The Federal land 
banks own now $3,000,000 more of real estate than they owned 
on the 31st day of December, 1928. These banks hold mortgages 
on real estate given by farmer-borrowers, on which there is 
due at the present time a little over $1,196,000,000, and this 
paper is being continually decreased in value by the liquidating 
policies of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Bonds of the Federal system 


When Federal land-bank officials call attention to the sound- 
ness of the system, they always insist that the bonds of the 
Federal land banks are selling nearer par than the bonds of 
the joint-stock land banks, and that, of course, is true—they are 
selling nearer par on account of the fact that 500,000 farmers 
have pledged their farmsteads and their very lives to keep them 
at par or nearly at par. On account of the interlocking obli- 
gations, to which they are all a party, although few of them 
understand it, these 500,000 farmers are working every day 
through the hot suns of summer to preserve the holdings of 
rich men who have invested in the tax-free obligations of the 
Federal farm-loan system, 

The unbelievable obligations assumed by stockholder borrowers in the 
Federal land-bank system 


First. They have been required to take stock for one-twentieth 
the amount of their loan—the stock they take is included in 
their loan. Out of every $100 for which they mortgaged their 


furms they got only $93—the rest went to pay for their stock, 
to pay for appraisals, examinations, and the fees of secretary- 


treasurers, They are actually paying interest on the stock they 
bought, and in the case of the six Federal land banks which 
have suspended dividends they are paying interest on stock 
which pays no dividends whatever. They have assumed the 
obligations of the Spokane bank, the Columbia bank, and the 
St. Paul bank which are now in difficulties. 

Second. The only constructive measure proposed by this ad- 
ministration is the Letts bill, which makes it possible for the 
Farm Loan Board, arbitrarily and without “a day in court,” 
for stockholder borrowers to enforce against stockholder bor- 
rowers a double liability. 

Third. Stockholder borrowers in the Federal system can lose 
their farms, and if their farms sell for less than the amount 
due on their mortgages they are personally liable for the bal- 
ance, Whenever through their industry and their initiative they 
acquire any more property. They are also liable to lose entirely 
the stock they think they own, and, in addition to that, they 
can be arbitrarily assessed at the pleasure of the Farm Board 
an amount equal to the value of the stock payment which is 
included in their mortgages, and with all these conditions con- 
fronting them the control of their own banks has been stolen from 
them surreptitiously by the act of 1923. Every stock liability 
to which I have above called attention extends not only to the 
obligations of the Federal farm bank from which they have 
borrowed their money, but it extends also to obligations in- 
curred by all the other banks in the Federal system. 

Fourth. If farmer borrowers are in default in their amortiza- 
tion payments they can be charged 8 per cent on the amount for 
which they are in default until they pay it—a usurious rate in 
Illinois and in most States—it is doubtful whether it can be 
enforced if farmer borrowers resist it in the courts, but resist- 
ance would be expensive. If they do not pay their taxes when 
due and there are judgments against them and their national 
farm-loan associations pay the same they can be charged 8 per 
cent on these amounts, also a usurious rate in most States. 

Fifth. Farms owned by both systems everywhere are being 
sold at distress prices; they are not being held although they 
could be held for five years under the law and indefinitely there- 
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| appraised at 
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Sixth. Under the law a defaulted amortization payment can 
be carried for two years before a mortgage is foreclosed—this 


| provision of the law is being entirely ignored by the Federal 
| Farm Loan Board, and foreclosures are being instituted every- 


where a short time after the default occurs. 
With the exception of minors and Indians no class of people 


| in this country are so completely wards of the Federal Govern- 
| ment as are stockholder borrowers 


| System, and the Government is proving to be a bad guardian 


in the Federal land-bank 


indeed. 


In addition to all the above they are paying the grossly ex- 
cessive expenses of the inefficiently managed farm-loan banking 
systems. 


Stockholder borrowers have not in fact mortgaged their 


| farms, they have “ pooled” their farms, for all the purposes to 


which I have called attention, 
The new regulations and their effect on farmer borrowers 

The Federal Farm Loan Board has just announced new regu- 
lations for the appraisal of land held by both systems. When 
farms in the future are taken over they are to be immediately 
the approximate price they will bring on the 
market “in a reasonable time,” but all farms now held by the 
banks in both systems are to be reappraised, and the value fixed 
will be the approximate price farms will sell for within a year. 
Farms hereafter taken over are subject to this same appraisal 
treatment one year after they are taken over. 

There is no sale for farms now. We are undergoing a land 
panic. The prices fixed now under this system will mean, in 
all probability, another charging off by the banks in both sys- 
tems, which will throw more joint-stock land banks into receiver- 
ships, and it will increase the difficulties of the Federal land 
banks now in trouble and the Federal land banks which have 
suspended dividends. 

My farm land bank bills—I have introduced two—have been 
introduced for purposes of study only by the committees; I am 
not insisting upon the passage of either of them. One bill pro- 
vides for a superbank to administer on lands now taken over 
and to issue securities against the lands so taken over. The 
other has similar objects. 

A complete remedy 


I introduced on June 20, 1930, still another bill, and this bill 
will provide what I think will be a complete remedy. It is 
drawn upon the theory that inasmuch as the Harding adminis- 
tration stole from the farmers their banks in the Federal sys- 
tem, which theft has been condoned and approved by subsequent 
administrations, the Federal Government should assume the 
obligations of the Federal land banks and relieve the stock- 
holders. 

The Federal-Government ought to take over the stock now 
held in trust for farmers, giving to farmer borrowers a credit 
on their mortgages to the amount of stock they own and accumu- 
lated dividends on the same. The same treatment can be ap- 
plied, with the restrictions set out in my bill, to the joint-stock 
land banks. The Federal Government will then own the assets 
of such of both systems of banks as elect to come under my bill, 
including the domain of farms they have taken over. The Fed- 
eral Government can hold these farms out of cultivation, if it 
desires to do so, until such time as they can be sold without loss, 
and that will be after the present land panic has subsided. 
There are a few joint-stock land banks which will not vote to 
come under my bill, but the stockholder borrowers of the Federal 
banks will, if given the opportunity, vote to accept the provision 
of my bill. 

As the bonds mature and can be refunded the Federal Gov- 
ernment can refund them at lower rates of interest than now 
prevail for tax-exempt securities, providing against speculators 
by refunding them only at the price the present holders paid 
forthem. Borrowers in the joint-stock land-bank system pay a 
little more for the money they have borrowed, but the interlock- 
ing liabilities which the stockholder borrowers in the other sys- 
tem are compelled to assume does not apply to them. This 
system of refunding will make it possible also to lower the inter- 
est rate on mortgages taken out under the several bond issues 
and will lower the interest burden upon the farmer borrowers 
in both systems. 

Farmers are now making approximately 4 per cent on what 
they have invested in their farming operations—they are paying 
on their mortgages from 5% per cent to 6% per cent. Farmers 
are paying more for the money they borrow under our nationally 
controlled systems than the farmers in other competing agricul- 
tural nations operating similar Government-controlled systems. 


after by consent of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the dis- | The Government recently borrowed money on its tax-free obliga- 


tress prices they sell for fixes always lower farm values on the 
farms which have been mortgaged and upon which farmers are 
endeavoring to meet their amortization payments. 


tions for 2% per cent. It is not too much to assume at the 
present time that the Government could borrow, on long-time 
obligations, at 344 per cent or even less than that. 
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Civil service 

May I venture to hope that President Hoover will remove 
the Federal land-bank system from its present political control | 
but putting its employees under the civil service, as he is | 
authorized by law to do? If he does this, it will be possible to 
get this system out of political control; and if that is accom- | 
plished, we may be able to get measures out of the committees 
which will remedy some of the difficulties to which I have 
attempted to call attention. In a speech of this length I have 
only been able to call attention to some of the deplorable con- 
ditions which exist to-day in the Federal farm land-bank sys- 
tem, and the joint-stock land-bank system is just as bad. 

I herewith print a copy of the bill I have introduced provid- 
ing for the liquidation of the banks and the establishment of 
a Federal merger land bank and the reduction of interest to 
borrowers, Through a clerical omission the bill does not con- 
tain a clause lowering the interest to borrowers from joint- 
stock land banks. The bill will be reintroduced later and will 
contain a clause similar to the interest provisions applying to 
Federal land banks. 

A bill providing for the voluntary liquidation of Federal land banks 
and joint-stock land banks, the establishment of a Federal 
tand bank, and the lowering of Interest rates to borrowers 


Be it enacted, ete., That any Federal land bank organized and doing 
business under the provisions of the act of July 17, 1916, as amended, | 
may surrender its charter, suspend its operations, and turn over all of 
its assets to the Federal merger land bank hereinafter provided for, 
provided such suspension has been duly authorized by a vote of a 
majority of the shares held by the stockholders in said Federal land 
bank, 

In 
shall 
strength 


merger 


this section 
cast a 


voting under each national farm-loan association 
be entitled number of votes equal to the total voting 
the stockholders in such associations, and each borrower 

through agencies shall be entitled to cast one vote for each share of 
stock held by him in the Federal land bank not exceeding 20 shares, 

all of said votes to be forwarded to the farm-loan commissioner within 

10 days after said votes have been cast. At least 10 days’ notice in 

writing of said vote shall be given to all said shareholders by the farm 

loan commissioner whenever 25 or more national farm-loan associations | 
operating under any Federal land bank shall by their several resolu 

tions so request the farm-loan commissioner. 

Whenever said suspension has been determined upon said Federal 
merger land bank shall thereupon take over all the stock of said bank 
and all of the assets of said bank and assume all! the liabilities of said 
bank, and said Federal merger land bank shall credit each stockholder 
in said Federal land bank on his note and mortgage to said Federal 
land bank with the full amount of stock issued to him and all unpaid 
accrued dividends thereon, and each of said stockholders shall ther: 
upon be released from all obligations under his mortgage contract with 
his Federal land bank except his amortization payments, 

Sec. 2. That any joint-stock land bank organized and doing business 
under the provisions of said Federal farm loan act of July 17, 1916, as 
amended, may surrender its charter, suspend its operations, and turn 
over all of its assets to said Federal merger land bank, provided such 
suspension has been duly authorized by the vote of the holders of a 
majority of the shares of said joint-stock land bank at a regular meeting 
or at a special meeting called for that purpose of which at least 10 days’ 
notice in writing shall be given to the shareholders by the president of 
said joint-stock land bank; and when said suspension has been deter- 
mined upon the Federal merger land bank shall thereupon take over all 
the assets of said bank and assume all the liabilities of said bank and 
shall deliver to all the bondholders of said bank and to alj the share 
holders of said bank Federal merger land bank bonds as herein provided 
for. 


to 
of 


Under rules and regulations to be promulgated by the Federal merger 
land bank the shareholders and bondholders of said joint-stock land bank 
so voting to suspend shall receive in lieu of their stock and bonds Fed- 
eral merger land bank bonds at par and accrued interest to the amount 
the holders of bonds in said bank and the holders of stock in said bank 
may have paid for their bonds and stock prior to July 1, 1930, not to 
exceed par, in the case of bonds together with accrued interest on said 
bonds 

Sec. 3. That section 15 of the agricultural marketing act, approved 
July 15, 1929, is hereby amended as follows: After paragraph (f) of | 
said section add a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(g) The Federal Farm Board its hereby authorized to organize and 
establish a Federal merger land bank with such officers and employees 
as may be necessary and to fix the salaries of said officers and employees 
and to provide for suitable offices for said bank in such city or cities as 
the Federal Farm Board may select. Said Federal merger land bank 
is authorized to take over and administer upon all the assets of any 
Federal land bank or any joint-stock land bank voting to surrender its 
charter and suspend operations and to assume all liabilities of said bank 
and to distribute the Federal merger land-bank bonds hereinafter pro- 
vided for in the manner hereinafter provided, Said Federal merger land 
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bank in administering upon any farms so turned over to It, as a part of 
the assets of any Federal land bank or any joint-stock land bank, may 
hold out of production such farms as it may designate for such period of 
time as it may designate under regulations to be made by said Federal 
merger land bank, said farms so held out of production to be used only 
for grazing purposes and to be planted in Jegumes or in such grasses as 
may add to the fertility of suid land 
bank shall place on the market may 


lands, said 
and sell such of said farms as it 
designate upon such terms and in such manner as it may designate 

Sec. 4. (a) That the S« of the the approval 
of the President, hereby authorized to from time to time, on 
the credit of the United States for the purposes of this act such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry 
therefor bonds of the 

The bonds 
such 


and Federal merget 


cretary Treasury, with 


is borrow 


ut the purposes of this 
United States 
shall 


issue, 


act and to issue 
herein 


terms and 


authorized 
conditions of 
and rate and time of 
per annum, the Secretary 
The principal and interest ther 
of the 
principal 


be 
conversion, 
of 
the 
pay 
shall 
except 
States 


form and 
redemption, 


in such subject 


matur 


to 
ties, 
payment, payment 
of 
‘of shall be 
of value and 
all taxat estate 
of the United or its or 
by any State or local taxing authority ; but such bonds shall not bear the 
circulation privilege 


interest 
Ire 


able 


not 
Not 


exceeding 34% 


cent pr 


per as asury 


Unit 
be exempt, 


cribe 
d States gold 
both to 
inheritance 


may 
in 
coin 


standard 
interest, 


present ns 
and 


imposed by 


from 
authority 


yn 


or 
taxes, 


possessions 


The bonds berein authorized shall 
popular loan, under such 
of the Treasury as will give all citizens of the 
opportunity to participate therein; and any of the 
offered and not subscribed for may be otherwise disposed of at not less 
than par by the Secretary of the Treasury; but no commissions shall be 
allowed or paid on any bonds issued under authority of this act 

(b) Said shall be turned to Federal 
bank upon its demand for the in sufficient amounts, with accrued 
interest, to enable said Federal merger land bank to take up the stock 
and the bonds of joint-stock land banks so voting to liquidate under this 
act and shall delivered the Federal land bank to stock 
holders and bondholders in sufficient accrued interest to 
accomplish the purposes of this act 

(c) Whenever it shall be possible to redeem and pay off any Issue of 
Federal land-bank bonds of any Federal land bank so voting to surrender 
its charter and operations a sufficient amount of the Federal 
merger land-bank bonds provided for in this act shall be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall be sold by him and out of the sum 
realized therefor said issue of bonds shall be taken up by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and shall be The Federal merger land bank 
shall deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury its own obligations draw- 
ing the same rate of Interest and carrying the same maturity dates 
said Federal merger land-bank issued and by the 
tary of the Treasury for said purposes, which said issue of Federal land 
bank bonds shall be held by the Secretary 
for said issue of Federal merger land-bank bonds, 
interest rate of each borrower from said Federal! bank so 
to surrender its charter and discontinue, who obtained his loan out of 
the moneys realized from the sale of said issue of bonds so id off and 
canceled, shall be reduced by as much as shall be the difference be 
the interest on the issue of bonds so paid off and canceled and the 
interest rate carried by of Federal land-bank 
and his amortization payments shall be and 
much as said interest rate is reduced. 

(ad) Said Federal merger land bank is hereby authorized and directed 
to make such new loans as it may and to make requisition on 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the bonds sufficient to accom 
plish such new loans and shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treas 
ury i own obligations as provided in this act. Such new loans shall be 
limited to the territory now by law allotted to the Federal land banks 
and the joint-stock land banks so voting to charters and 
cease operations. 


first be offered at 
regulations preseribed 


not less than par 
by the Secretary 
States an equal 


as a 
United 
portion bonds 


®oO 


bonds over said 


merger land 


site 


be by merger 


amounts with 


cease 


canceled 


as 
bonds so sold Secre 
of the Treasury 

and 
land 


as pledged 
the 


voting 


thereupon 


ween 
rate 
said is 


sue mt 


readjusted 


rger bonds, 


reduced by as 


approve 


surrender their 


(e) In the organization and transaction of the business of the Federal 
merger land bank the Federal farm loan act July 17, 1916, 
amended, so far as the same may be applicabl not in conflict 


o! as 


and with 
this act, shall be operative and shall control 

Suc. 5. That the President of the United States is hereby directed to 
place in the classified service all the employees he is authorized to place 
in the classified service under the Federal farm loan act of July 17, 1916 
as amended, and the President of the United States is directed to place in 
the classified service all the empleyces of Federal land banks and joint 
stock land banks except the presidents and directors of said banks 

All the employees of the Federal merger land bank provided for herein, 
except the president and directors of said bank, shall be placed in the 
classified service. 


Sec. 6. That this act may be cited as the “ Federal merger land bank 


| act.” 


RALPH RHEES 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8612) for the relief of Ralph Rhees. 
The Clerk read the title of the Dill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to ask a question. Were there any regulations of the Army in 
France requesting these men to deposit their money with their 
commanding officers? 

Mr. IRWIN. The policy always was that the soldiers were 
encouraged to deposit their money in this way. There was not 
any rule about it, it was just merely a matter of encouragement 
on the part of the officers as a way for the soldiers to save their 
money. 

Mr. PATTERSON. No encouragement or no order went out 
from the War Department to that effect? 

Mr. IRWIN. The War Department had issued orders to the 
commanding officers to encourage the men to do this, but there 
was no law to that effect. They could not compel them to do 
this, but simply encouraged them to do it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I knew there was no attempt made to 
compel them, 

Mr. IRWIN. But the policy of the War Department was to 
encourage this practice. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does the chairman of the committee feel 








Is there objection to the present 


that in view of all the circumstances we should pay these 
claims? 
Mr. IRWIN. I think where the loss was through no negli- 


gence of the soldier boy, who was getting very little pay—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. Of course, I realize that. 

Mr. IRWIN. 
part of the soldier boy and in view of the fact the War De- 
partment and the commanding officers encouraged the boys to 
do this as a matter of safe-keeping and to induce frugal habits, 
the bill should be passed. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I withdraw 1 
the statement of the chairms 
There being no objection, the Cler} 


1y reservation of objection, 
on 
read the bill, as follows: 
mpiveller General of the United States 
riify to the Secretary of the 
‘hees, former private, Com- 
d States Army, Camp Pon- 
him of 150 French francs 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 
is authorized and directed to al! 
Treasury for payment the cla 
pany A, First Replacement B; 
tanezen, Brest, France, for de; 
with his commanding officer as videa by Army regulations and not 
accounted for by said commandi officer, with interest to date of dis- 
charge, amounting to $26.59 United States currency, and there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, $26.59 to pay said claim. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1 11, “$26.59” and insert 
“ $25.66.” 


line strike out in lieu thereof 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Member in charge of the bill to the fact that obviously 
a similar amendment should be inserted in line 2, page 2. 

Mr. IRWIN. I offer that amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Irwin: Page 2, line 2, strike out “ $26.59” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $25.66.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JERRY ESPOSITO 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11608) for the relief of Jerry Esposito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Jerry Esposito the sum of $1,000, covering 
bond guaranteeing the departure from the United States of Antonio 
Esposito: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
sball be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


on 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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J. T. BONNER 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up out of order the bill (H. R. 8438) for the relief of 
J. T. Bonner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to take up the bill H. R. 8438. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000, plus interest and 
cost of court incident, to J. T. Bonner, Savannah, Ga., which repre- 
sents the loss sustained by the said J. T. Bonner on the bail bond of 
Lee R. Smith, alias R. L. Simmons, who was afterwards captured and 
returned to officers of the United States court by and through the 
efforts of said J. T. Bonner; the record of said estreatment of said 
bond being shown in the report of the clerk of the United States 
Court for the southern district of Georgia, in the Savannah division, 
said order of estreatment bearing date of February 8, 1928. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “ plus interest and cost of court 
incident.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH FANEUF 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up and consider the bill (H. R. 6195) for the relief of 
Joseph Faneuf. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Joseph Faneuf, alias Joe Faneuf, who was a member of Company A, 
Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of that organiza- 
tion on the 12th day of November, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “alias” and insert the words 
“otherwise known as.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the commit- 
tee amendment for the reason that I and the Committee on 
Military Affairs regard the word “alias” as the proper legal 
term. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Faneuf, otherwise known as Joe Faneuf.” 


THOMAS W. BATH 


Mr. ARENTZ Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 339, the bill H. R. 9564, for the relief of 
Thomas W. Bath. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas W. Bath, who was first lieutenant and assistant surgeon in the 
Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Spanish War, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States April 26, 1899, credited with 90 
days’ service, and eligible to all benefits accruing under the law of May 
1, 1926, and all acts amendatory thereto: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


I. L. LYONS & CO, | 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous | 
consent to take up out of order H. R. 2628, to authorize an | 
appropriation for the relief of I. L. Lyons & Co., Caiendar No. 
921. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. We 
rave not examined bills that far along on the calendar, and it 
is not fair to those charged with that responsibility. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin |Mr. ScHArer] practically fine-tooth-combed this 
bill, I never saw anything in my life which was scrutinized 
so mercilessly. The fact that that hawk-eyed vigilant and in- 
defatigable watchdog of the Treasury, and I mean that 100 per 
cent, as chairman of the Subcommittee on Claims, reported the 
I. L. Lyons & Co. bill favorably as it is here presented speaks | 
volumes that I can not speak or write, and should assure any- | 


one in this House of the merit of the bill and is my justification | 


for asking for its consideration out of order. The bill should 
have been passed two years ago. Lyons & Co. are among the 
most reputable druggists in the United States, and they bought 
whisky from the Department of the Treasury and from the 
Department of Justice through the collector of the port and the 
United States marshal’s office in New Orleans and after they 
paid their money to the Government they were told that the 
whisky could not be used for medicinal purposes, for which it 
had been sold, and that the only way for them to get their 
money back was through an act of Congress, and I have been 
trying to get them relief and release my Government from the 
reputation of being a commercial cheat and swindler. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is true that there may be merit in the 
bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In my judgment they have 
gotten about the rottenest deal from the Treasury Department 
that any business people in the country have suffered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Bills have been considered of 
Members who have not been here for weeks, while men who 
are diligent and are devoted to their service and remain here all 


day long, and day after day, get about as raw a deal as can | 


be handed to them. Diligence should have its reward and my 
good friend from Wisconsin, who is ever and always on the job, 
ought to have a heart. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 


found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of | 


the following 
Speaker: 

H. R. 745. An act for the relief of B. Frank Shetter; 

H. R. 3430. An act for the relief of Anthony Marcum; 

H. R. 3764. An act for the relief of Ruban W. Riley; 

H. R. 7643. An act to establish a term of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, 
Nev.; 


titles, which were thereupon signed by the 


H.R. 11050. An act to transfer Willacy County in the State of | 


Texas from the Corpus Christi division of the southern district 
of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district; 

H. J. Res. 251. Joint resolution to promote peace and to equal- 
ize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint 
United States in an exposition to be held at Paris, France, 
in 1931. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. IRWIN. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
56 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 23, 
1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. 


IXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were | 


taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

558. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Tradewater River, Ky., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation (H. 
Doc. No. 479); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

559. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Amite River, La., covering navi- 
gation, flood control, power development, and irrigation (H. Doe. 
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resolution for the participation of the | 
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No. 480) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

560. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Kennebunk River, Me., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation (H. 
Doc. No. 481) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed. 

561. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Perkiomen Creek, Pa., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation (H. 
Doc. No. 482); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed. 

562. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Salmon Falls River, Me. and 
N. H., covering navigation, flood control, power development, and 
irrigation (H. Doe. No. 483); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

563. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Tangipahoa River, La., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation 
(H. Doc. No. 484) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 

564. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Poultney River, N. Y¥. and Vt., 
covering navigation, flood control, power development, and irri- 
| gation (H. Doc. No. 485); to the Committee on Rivers and 


| Harbors and ordered to be printed. 
565. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 

' 

| 

| 

| navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation 
(H. Doe. No. 487) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
| 
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(H. Doc. No. 486) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 
566. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 


from the Chief of Engineers on Tohickon Creek, Pa., covering 
from the Chief of Engineers on Chefuncte River, La., covering 
| ordered to be printed. 


navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 12404. 
A bill to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so as to provide for 
national park approaches; with amendment (Rept. No. 1999) 
| Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 11018. A bill to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close streets, roads, highways, or alleys 
in the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 2000). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 8. 
1551. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto; without amendment (Rept. No. 2001). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Colum- 
| bia. S. J. Res. 182. A joint resolution prohibiting location or 
erection of any wharf or dock o¥ artificial fill or bulkhead or 
other structure on the shores or in the waters of the Potomac 
River within the District of Columbia without the approval 
| of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital; with amendment (Rept. No. 2002). Referred to the 
| House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 9326. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to carry into effect pro- 
visions of the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain to regulate the level of. Lake of the Woods concluded 
on the 24th day of February, 1925,” approved May 22, 1926, as 

amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 2003). Referred to 
| the House Calendar. 


BILLS AND 





























































































































































































































REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. 
relief of the Corporation C. 
(Rept. No. 1997). 
House. 

















S. 4612. An act for the 
P. Jensen; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8487. A bill for 
the relief of Capt. Chester J. Dick; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1998). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (HL R. 13095) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey certain lands in the city of 
Duluth, Minn., for park purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13096) 
to regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of Federal 
funds expended for or incident to the flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi River or its tributaries, for the creation, construction, 
extensions, repair, or ornamentation of any levee, excayation, 
dredging, drainage, dam, spillway, highway, bridge, road, public 
buildings, or other construction project, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 13097) granting a pension to 
Addie Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 13098) for the relief of 
Amy Harding; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD; A bill (H. R. 13099) granting a pension 
to Frank Schonfeld ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 13100) for the relief of Charles 
McGee ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 13101) granting a pension to 
Samuel Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr, BATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R, 18102) granting 

increase of pension to Juliet B. Gemberling; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


an 


Also, a bill (TH. R. 13108) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Balliet ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 13104) for the relief of 
Henry Walden Griffin; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 


By Mr. KURTZ: A bill CH. R. 13105) granting a pension to 
William 8S. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13106) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Wambaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H, R. 13107) for the relief of 
Grover Cleveland Ballard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 13108) for the relief of 
Charles N. Middleton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 13109) granting a 
pension to Elsbeth 8S. Rennwanz; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as fo'lows: 

7619. Petition of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, declaring its belief that the right and duty of citi- 
zenship should not be conditioned upon the test of ability or 
willingness, contrary to conscience, to bear arms or to take part 


as a combatant of war; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
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7620. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of the City of New York, petitioning the 
Members from New York of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives to endeavor to secure the appropriation of 
$25,000 necessary to carry out the provisions of the item in the 
rivers and harbors bill now before the Congress (H. R. 11781), 
which provides for the appointment of a committee of Army and 
civilian engineers to investigate and study and devise effective 
means of preventing erosion of the shores of coastal and lake 
waters by waves and currents; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

7621. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of the City of New York, urging the 
appropriation of $25,000 necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the item in the rivers and harbors bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of Army and civilian engineers to 
investigate and study and devise effective means of preventing 
erosion of the shores of coastal and lake waters by waves and 
currents; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7622. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Resolution of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of the City of New York, indorsing 
appropriation of $25,000 necessary to carry out provisions of 
the item in the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 11781), which 
provides for appointment of committee of Army and civilian 
engineers to investigate and study and devise effective means of 
preventing erosion of the shores of coastal and lake waters by 
waves and currents; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7623. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the City of New York, 
indorsing appropriation of $25,000 necessary to carry out pro- 
visions of the item in the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 11781), 
which provides for appointment of committee of Army and 
civilian engineers to investigate and study and devise effective 
means of preventing erosion of the shores of coastal and lake 
waters by waves and currents; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

7624. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Mrs. F. L. 
Collis, president, and Mrs. Olga Surls, secretary, of the Flower 
Mission, under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Iowa Falls, Iowa, urging the passage of legisla- 
tion for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing 
a higher standard before production for films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and international commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7625. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of Division 
No. 140, Order of Railway Conductors, Hinton, W. Va., approv- 
ing the Couzens resolution, suspending the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in merging or grouping rail- 
roads, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7626. Also, petition of Hinton (W. Va.) Lodge, No. 236, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, approving 
the resolution of Senator Couzens suspending the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in merging or grouping 
railroads, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

7627. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Louis A. Cejka, secretary 
International Association of Machinists, 113 South Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, urging the immediate passage of the 
44-hour bill; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7628. Also, petition of J. A. Palmgren, secretary Calumet 
Joint Labor Council, 32 West One hundred and eighteenth 
Street, Chicago, Ill, requesting the consideration and passage 
of the Saturday half holiday bill; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service, 








